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The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  Publishers,  on  presenting 
the  Final  Part  to  the  Subscribers,  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation  and  announcement. 

The  limits  proposed  for  this  work  have  been  exceeded  by  aljout  one-fourth.  To  have  materially 
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unaatisfiwjtory  to  the  readers.  Tlie' result  has  been  that,  without  trespassing  largely  uptra  the  indulgence 
of  the  purchasers,  a  Cyclopanlia  has  been  j)roduced  without  any  important  omissions,  and  differing  from 
other  books  of  the  same  class  in  not  being  hurried  to  a  conclusion  by  abbreviation  of  the  matter  contained 
under  the  later  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  complete  book  may  fairly  take  rank  among  works  of 
authority  systematically  conducted  without  any  improper  abri<lgment  of  labour  or  expense;  and  this, 
although  it  is  the  cheapest  original  work  of  the  class  which  any  time  or  any  country  has  produced. 
That  cheapness  has  been  made  possible,  not  by  any  false  economy,  not  by  remodelling  old  materials,  nor 
by  employing  inadequate  writers,  but  by  the  expenditure  of  no  less  a  sum  than  forty  thousand  pounds  upon 
the  literature  and  engravings  alone,  in  tlie  assurance  that  the  excellence  of  the  work  would  secure  a  large 
body  of  purchasers  at  a  small  price,  who  would  eventually  remunerate  the  publishers  as  certainly  as  a 
small  body  at  a  large  price. 

Tlie  Committee  and  the  Publishers  have  to  offer  their  thanks  to  the  numerous  Inxly  of  Contributors 
by  whose  exertions  they  have  been  enabled  to  bring  the  work  to  a  conclusion.  Tliey  have  to  offer  them 
especially  to  the  Editor,  by  whose  learning,  unwearied  diligence,  and  watchfulness,  unity  of  plan 
has  been  maintained  during  eleven  years,  error,  as  far  as  possible,  has  been  avoided,  and  regular 
monthly  publication,  without  a  single  omission,  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  believed  that  no  similar 
work  has  ever  been  brought  to  its  conclusion  with  anything  like  an  approximation  to  the  same  regularity. 
A  list  of  the  Contributors  is  subjoined. 

In  the  course  of  publication  care  has  been  taken,  in  all  the  great  departments,  to  bring  up  the  in- 
formation to  the  most  recent  period,  and  also  to  make  the  later  articles  supplementary  to,  as  well  as 
corrective  of,  the  earlier.  But  omissions,  especially  of  new  discoveries,  improvements,  and  recent 
biographies,  cannot  have  been  avoided.  These  will  be  supplied  by  the  publication,  after  a  proper  lapse 
of  time,  which  will  be  at  least  a  year,  of  a  Supplement.  A  full  Index  will  be  published  at  a  future  day, 
which  will  not  only  materially  increase  the  value  of  the  Cyclopaedia  as  a  work  of  reference,  but  will 
enable  the  reader  to  place  the  later  articles  in  proper  connexion  with  the  earlier,  in  the  point  of  view  just 
mentioned. 
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Tho'Jgli,  since  the  date 
Tour  throu^li  North  Wales,'  the 
>Iogical  structure  of  the  principality  has  been  actively 
I  exteniively  examined  by  Professor  Henslow,  Mr. 
irohison,  Profeasor  Sedgwick,  and  other  eminent  persons. 
re  still  remain  some  points  unsettled  in  the  general 
ssification  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  strata.  These  diffi- 
ties  are  now  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  continued 
^rtions  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  the 
Jous  members  of  the  Ordnance  Geolotfickl  Survey  of 
tat  Britain,  directed  by  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Beche.  These 
earches  beint;  still  in  progress,  we  must  wait  until  the 
loance  suni-eyors  have  executed  their  important  task, 
1  solved  the  erandest  and  most  invilins^  problem  now 
sred  in  British  geolojry,  by  completini;  a  continuous 
■•"■'■''  section  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  Menai 
t'  the  whole  of  the  lower  strata  of  Wales  can 
— :...--  lorily  viewed  in  one  clear  and  determinate  *uc- 
taoa  of  deposits.  Still  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 
dency  of  these  researches  is  sufficient  for  a  general  out- 
t  of  tne  mineral  composition  and  organic  remains  of  the 
ole  Palaeozoic  series  of  Wales  ;  and  it  appears  desirable 
iresent  such  an  outline,  because  it  must  be  in  some 
teria)  points  different  from  the  opinions  which  may 
e  been  adopted  since  the  Silurian  researches  of  Mr. 
rchison  ana  the  Cambrian  researches  of  Professor 
gwick  were  undertaken,  though  not  to  such  a  degree 
lo  cause  to  these  eminent  persons  any  but  gratifying 
latioiu  at  the  progress  toward  completion  of  their 
JOUS  undertaking. 

(Then,  in  1831,  and  many  subsequent  years,  Professor 
gwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  made  a  friendly  partition  of 
jur  in  Wales,  each  formed  for  the  country  he  exa- 
led  tlie  scheme  of  classilication  which  seemed  most 
«d  to  his  district.  Mr.  Murchison,  purling  frnm  the 
imif  of  what  we  have  termed  the  lower  Palieozoic 
^and  working  his  way  downwards  through  itandt/, 
\u,  and  urgtilaceous  strata  (almost  unknown,  ex- 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Ayraestr}',  and  a  few  intelligent 
-  p^hire,  but  uncommonly  rich  in  various  and 
s  of  organic  life;,  established,  on  a  finn 
"I  System;  Professor  Sedgwick,  pciW/H^ 
nit  of  the  same  grand  series  of  strata,  and 
,  :irtls  through  many  thick  */«/e*,  and  row - 
Wteratet,  and  a  few  thin  limestones,  in  a  general  sense 
Uaces  of  organic  life,  proposed  to  constitute  for 
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these  the  Cambrian  system.  These  '  systems '  have  been 
adopted  into  all  our  sreological  works  with  more  or  less  of 
confident  reliance  on  their  being  reully  distinct  and  recog- 
nisable groups  of  strata,  not  merely  parts  of  one  grand  and 
varied  series  of  antient  deposits.  But  the  conterminous 
boundary  of  the  groujis,  the  exact  line,  or  even  the  transi- 
tion zone  between  them,  was  never  traced.  Mr.  Alurchison 
was  conducted,  by  his  inquiries  downward,  into  the  Cam- 
brian system  of  Sedgwick,  perhaps  verj'  deeply  into  it,  but 
without  clearly  recognising  in  the  slaty  and  conglomeritic 
Cambrians  the  altered  shales  and  grits  of  the  lower  Silu- 
rians, and  without  determining  tlie  geographical  area  of 
these  strata.  To  determine  tlie  geographical  extent  and 
geological  succession  of  the  Cambrian  system  was  left  to 
Profeasor  Sedgwick,  a  most  arduous  and  complicated  task, 
the  work  of  many  yeam,  and  yet  unfinished.  In  this 
labour  he  perfectly  recognised  an  important  truth,  which 
all  suljscquent  experience  confirras,  viz.  tliat  the  remains 
of  organic  life  in  the  lowest  observed  fossiliferous  strata  of 
Wales  were  undistinguishable,  except  by  total  number  and 
relative  proportion  of  the  several  classes  of  antient  tile, 
from  the  larger  series  of  organic  remains  in  the  Silurian 
strata.  That  the  whole  of  the  lower  Palsozoic  strata  of 
Wales  form  in  fact  one  zoological  system,  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Murchison,  expressed  in  his  great  work,  ana  from 
that  time  a  cloud  of  doubts  has  gradually  deepened  over 
the  correctness  of  the  classitication  which  divided  this  one 
series  of  antient  life  into  two  systems  of  stratified  deposi- 
tions. Through  this  cloud,  tlie  only  one  left  on  the  whole 
horizon  of  English  stratification,  light  is  breaking  by  the 
efforts  already  alluded  to  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity,  the  last  which  may  occur,  by  noticing  some 

f Joints  in  the  geology  of  Wales,  to  bring  up  the  know- 
edge  of  this  subject  to  the  actual  date.  A  short  sum- 
mary of  facts  will  suffice  for  this  end,  especially  m 
Mr.  Murchison  s  lust  address  from  the  Chair  of  tlie  Geo- 
logical Society  ^February,  1843)  has  touched  the  same 
questions. 

If  a  line  of  section  be  chosen  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  (as,  for  example,  about  Cardiff;  across  the 
mountains  and  valleys  to  the  Menai  Strait  (a  line  Actually 
chosen  and  partly  executed  by  the  Ordnance  Geological 
Survey),  it  maybe  made  to  pass  through  nearly  all  the 
principal  formations  of  Wales  in  a  direction  favouuible  for 
showing  the  manner  of  their  arrangement.  The  general 
l'e&tuf«s  of&uch  a  sectioo  may  be  u  under : — 
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On  the  ftbore  of  the  Bristol  Channel  lias  and  new  red- 
undstone  He  nearly  level  against  and  upon  the  inclined 
mountfun  limestone,  which  supports  in  a  deep  basin  the 
coal  strata  of  South  Wales.  From  beneath  these,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  coal-field,  rise  the  old  red-sandstone  and 
the  Silurian  strata,  cont'oi'mablc  in  position  to  the  coal  and 
mountiiin  limestone. 

The  Silurian  strata  are  in  their  lower  parts  often  con- 
fused and  somewhat  altered  by  frequent  occuiTcnces  of 
tr»p  rocks,  and  in  some  places  are  made  to  assume  a  slaty 
stnicture,  and  thin  even  to  lose  all  distinct  stmlification. 
When  this  happens,  the  lower  limit  of  the  Silurian  syittcni 
appears  untraceable  ;  but  yet,  as  a  mass,  the  appearance  of 
these  rooks  is  ditferenl  from  the  mixed  massive  and  slaty 
rocks  of  the  central  ranges  of  Widen,  which  rise  to  Plni- 
lyminon,  the  Ber\vyns,  and  Snowdonia.  In  nil  of  these 
the  stratitication  is  greatl/  disturbed,  oltcn  contorted  ne«r 
trap  rocks  i  which  are  bent  with  the  argillaceous  and  coii- 
glomeritic  sti-ata),  and  generally  subject  to  verj'  prominent 
slaty  cleavage.  The  least  confused  part  of  this  labyrinth 
of  rocks  is  m  the  Snowdonian  range,  at  least  this  is  the 
part  on  which  Professor  Sedg^wick's  views  appear  mo.st 
positive.  Here  strata  rising  to  a  thicknesisi  of  many  thon- 
sand  feet,  including  slates,  oonglomerates,  and  trap  bands, 
succeed  one  another  with  cansiderable  regularity,  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  series  being  near  the  Menai,  and  there 
>^ resting  upon  chloritic  and  micacreous  schists,  and  meeting 
UncoiilV>rmed  beds  of  mountain  limestone  and  other  newer 
strata.  These  beds  Professor  Sedgwick  conceives  to  be 
•everal  thousand  feet  below  the  limestone  of  Bala,  whose 

tieulogical  relations  have  been  so  much  discussed.  That 
imestone  appeared  to  himself  and  Mr.  Murchison  to  dip 
'(eastward)  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Berwyn  mountains, 
which  consist  principally  of  a  raas.s  of  clay-«late,  in  which 
fossils  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  (.)n  this  point  Mr. 
Bharpe  dissents,  and  gives  as  the  result  of  his  recent  exa- 
■  mination  the  Bala  limestone  lying  in  a  trough  between 
^ihe  Berwyns  and  Armn  Fowddy,  and  resting  on  the  clay- 
klutes  of  the  Berwyiw. 
Between  the  Berwyns  and  the  undoubted  Silurian  rocks 
le  geographical  interval  varies.     Against  the  noilhein 

Eftrts  of  the  Berwyns  tlie  Silurian  strata  come  in  contact, 
ut  their  sijuthem  parts  are  girdled  by  a  broad  zone  of 
Jatcs  and  other  rocks,  whose  age  is  doubtful ;  that  is  to 
>tav,  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  they  are  of  lower 
>  Silurian  age  or  of  some  earlier  date.  This  is  not  yet  deter- 
Inint'd  ;  but  there  is  information  gathered  by  the  Ordnance 
kOeoIogical  Survey  in  the  country  north  of  Hie  Towy, 
\which  goes  far  to  justify  a  certain  positive  inference. 

The  section  No.  2  may  now  be  consulted  Ibr  a  general 
|»view  of  the  onlinary  arranpcment  of  the  Silurian  strata  on 
the  Salopian  border  of  Wales. 
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Here,  beneath  the  coal,  mountain-limestone,  and  old  red- 
'  Bandslone,  appears  the  Silurian  system,  in  four  parts,  resting 
^•*gain6t  the  slaty  (supposed  Cambrian)  rocks  of  the  Berwyns. 
The  beds  marked  1,  Llandcilo  flags,  are  sometimes  slaty  ;  2, 
^the  Caradoc  sandstones  contain  conglomerates,  and  are  lo- 
cally capped  by  a  certain  limestone :  3,  the  Wenlock  forma- 
f-tion  with  characteristic  limestones ;  4,  the  Ludlow  forma- 
I'lion,  with  equally  characteristic  limestone  and   peculiar 
'flaggy  shales.     If  this,  the  normal  series  of  Silurian  rocks, 
k retained  its  characters  in  all  other  paHs  of  the  border  of 
I  Wales,  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  determine  the 
i  exact  geographical  range  of  the  system.    But  this  is  not  the 
(fkct.  Tnis  series  exists  in  perfection  only  in  the  eastern  and 
I  aouth-eajstem  parts  of  the  Silurian  region,  in  Shropshire, 
Woolhope,  Malvern,  Mayhill,  and  Usk,  and  does  not  exist, 
ith  the  same  parts,  in  Denbighshire  and  a  great  part  of 
jtSoutii  Wales.     In  the  latter  district  their  usual  composi- 
tion may  t)e  judged  of  by  section  No.  3,  where  from  be- 
1  Heath  the  old  red-«andstone  the  first  Silurian  strata  which 
[fise  to  the  north  are  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
Ludlow  and  Weidock  rocks,  but  are  followed  by  the  de- 
termitiate  Caradoc  and  Llandciio  series.  In  tliis  series  is  an 
uiticlinal  arch  o(  some  considerable  length,  the  effect  of  it 
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being  a  reversal  of  dip  to  the  nmth,  so  that  the  Silur 
strata  appear  to  descend  beneath  what  have  been  callc 
Carahriajfc  and  hav»»  bctn  Ictl  under  the  colour  apt 
priated  to  thi;  Catnbriftn  rotks  in  Mr.  Murchison'a   spleil 
did  map.      Tliese    so-called   Cambrian   strata   are   how- 
ever, certainly    for   many  miles  northward  of  the  Towy. 
nothing    but    the  Llandeilo  shales,   less  calcareous  and 
less   fossilifernus.     The  seeming  great  dip  to  the  north, 
fthich  Dllett  otcnra  In  these  bedk,  is  sometimes  fall.tii: 
ami    in  fact  is  caused  by  the  cleavage  planes,  hert-  . 
rally  incliaed  to  the  northwards  at  about  70".     Tin 
beds  have  howeveV  been  traced    by  Sir  H.  de  la  1 
and  the    Ordnance  surveyoi-s,  and  they  are  found  Id  ; 
first  highly,  then  moderately  inclined  to  the  north,  after- 
wards to  grow  flat,  and  finally  have  been  pi-oved  by  .^fr. 
Ilamsay  to  undulate  and  roll  intoanticlinals  and  sjTidina', 
such  as  constitute  the   region  of  the   interior  of  \V:\1.- 
Section  No.  4  may  be  lakeiv  to  rei>reseul  this  : — CoinjK    i 
No.  4  and  No.  3,  the  diifercnce  on  the  north  side  >-i 

No,  4.  N»""- 


V^iiiSS^v 


ta 


section  appears  great ;  yet  iu  fact  it  is  merely  occjuionftl 
by  the  introduction  of  the  lines  of  stratificat; 
always   traceable  in   almost   every  rock   dep.  i 

water,  and  under  almost  every  aspect  of  inetaiuorpluiiii  by 
heat  and  even  fusion),  and  the  separation  in  the  drawing 
of  the  arenaceous  or  conglomeritic  beds  g,  from  the  sluiles 
below  land  above,  as  at  «).  Now  contortions  of  the  strati- 
fieation  similar  to  those  thus  traced,  in  conglomeritic  and 
shaly  strata  similarly  combined,  may  be  traced  through  n 
vast  breadth  of  the  mountain  regions  in  Wales,  which  were 
conceded  to  the  Cambrian  system.  Slaty  cleavage  iK- 
presentedby  the  fine  cross-lines'!  goes  abundantly  throti^ 
these  contorted  strata,  especiaJly  through  the  argillMiHl 
parts,  and  gives  them  a  general  chaincter  difTereittnVB 
the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  Llandeilo  flags  in  the  Vale  of 
Towy;  but  this  ia  an  effect  of  particular  causes  mort 
characteristic  of  locality  than  of  geological  age. 

l-Yom  these  facts  Rgeneral  presuni]>tionariBe9thftt(hesla^ 
rocks  in  the  niteiior  of  Wales  may  not  be  really  of  high 
antiquity  than  the  Llandeilo  shales  and  giita.  What,  uj: 
this  supposition,  ia  the  Bala  limestone?  What  arc  tl 
Snowdonian  shites  and  conglomernles  ?  Complete 
swcrs  to  these  questions  cannot  be  now  given  ;  nor  ' 
they  be  completely  answered  till  the  measured  work 
the  Onlnance  Geological  Survey  has  been  cariiwl  acrfl 
the  whole  of  Wales  in  the  direction  already  indicated.  B 
answers  have  been  attempted,  partly  on  the  evidence 
sections,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  organic  remains. 
the  evidence  of  accurate  (but  limited)  sections,  Mr.  Sha 
showH  that  the  Bala  limestone  presents  much  conforaiit 
with  the  limestone  of  Coniston  in  Cumberland,  now 
mitted  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age  ;  and  that,  in  cuiiuno 
y\'\\\i  other  associated  beds,  it  contains  the  fossils  of  It 
age,  was  well  known  to  Pri'feesor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Mu 
chison.  But  Mr.  Sharpe  has  added  the  statement,  tin 
these  Bala  beds,  '  folding  over  to  the  east  and  south,  ar 
surmounted  by  Upper  Silurian  beds.'  i  Murchison,  in  X\ 
Adtlreis  already  referred  to,  p.  14.)  If  this  conclusic 
have  even  only  a  local  value,  it  is,  taken  in  connectic 
with  the  proved  undulations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  bed 
north  of  the  Towy,  of  great  importance,  and,  supposiqf 
it  established  eventually  on  a  greater  .scale,  we  shall  fin 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  any  strata  older  than  the  Low( 
Silurians  can  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  the  central  regior 
of  Wales.  Perhajis  the  lowest  clay-alates  of  tlie  Benryt 
may  be  in  this  case. 

Admitting,  with  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  the  fosailife- 
rous  Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates  are  really  plact 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  Bala  limestone,  and  ar«" 
parts  of  a  scries  extending  several  thousand  feet  still 


faHber  downwArd,  we  wriTe  at  the  conclusion  that  be- 

"  !:i  fCaradoc,  Woofhope,  Conisti'i      '  rnie 

thickness  of  beds,  wliich  in  l  .le- 

-  resemble  Ihc  niix»l  shalcaui  .•^nu^    and 

■'.'  ^  north  of  Mandeilo,  which  are  not  in  the 

;■■•..  I  ....  ..,  the  Lland^ii"  '■■'r.vition  as  ail"iTa^.,l  l,v  Atr 

■i  ir.lii-on.     We  furlh*  I  t   in  the*"- 

■    '   -  mriir  :ili'm<iari11y  I  ;|-able    ton' 

;hii"n  to  those  ol  the  Cfiradoc  and  IJan- 
1  :  gencM-al  terms,  to  the  Lower  Silunan 
iock.i,  and  muht  iherefore  bt;lieve  that  the  Snowdonian 
wries  is  coeval  with  that  north  of  the  Towy,  or  that  it  i^ 
rlier  series  of  similar  mineral  con»tilution  enclosing 
ir  CToups  of  or^nic  remains.     In  either  case  the  pro- 
of classification  will  require   the  union  into  one 
sroup  of  this  whole  Ibssiliferons  series.     Whether 

'-  — -  '    '  •  happens  in  Cum- 

i  by  a  distinct  ge- 
.,,,-  ;.,  i.v.  ^v....    .\.L  ..,.(ier\vh>«'  iiil"  -l>Mii 
this  great  series  of  fossUiferoua  ^ 
aiif!  iiini?Inmerate3,  and  upon  wh      , 
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I II  that  in  proporng  the  Cambrian 

Ian  syaiems,  neither  Protessor  Scdgwiek  nor  IVfr. 

a  was  influenced  by  any  expectation  that  these 

•  stilus  were  Or  were  likely  to  be  distinguished  byditferent 

issib*  or  different  assfn'itila!'C!>  of  fossils.     Mr.  Murchison, 

I  hat  the  fossils  of  Bala  and  Snowdonia  were 

Silurian  tj-pe, did  not  for  that  reason  include 

iiieli  they'lie  in  his  Silurian  system.     .Much 

.i>  then  attached  to  the  mineral  constitution 

and  it   is  only  by  the  g^rowth  of  generaliza- 

uence  of  lite  On  the  globe  that  geologists 

I  a  Jtciil,  ,1  preference  for  general  dassifi- 

un  their  organic  contents,    Tliere 

:ence  become  an  unjust  partiality. 

■I'  I  lie  effects  ofsucct-  '  i  nations 

•licnl.  rtnd  vital  a^ei  ■    out  of 

1 1   conditions  a,iul   iiiorettnic 

impanicd,  or  succeeded   thi- 

'    must  bo  '      ' 

:oncie,<  an 

"id    tlial    uiou  iinij 

-,  and  are  on  thiR 
i.  jreologists  should 
.  I  lire  v-nether  the  whole 
•^  uch  a  character  of  har- 

mony in  t  of  organic  remains  in  its  different 

pari*  a»  1'  -lion  in  one  system,  and  forbid  the 

koparaUon  oi  it  into  tw.  ,  such  as  t        ■         \.\n 

^^-tem  and  the  Carbonii.  cm,  amon_  ler 

I  -rucks?     Thi*  (iucatiyu  has  not  been  thoiuughly 

'  I.     Mr,  Murchison,  in  his  general  views  of  the 

hiiiiiLiri  S4?rie»,  shows  that  consitJcra/il^  UiJfrreHces  a.n])eaT 
between  the  groups  of  fossils  in  the  upper  and  lower 
c:'. ..;..,  .!...„      k/i...  .,f.pjj   jjj  respect   ot   the   trilobites, 

1  In  our  judgment  the  amount  of 

1  ■ .  .J  ;;tarly  proportionate  to  that  which 

<  iiassic  and  oolitic  formations. 

to  keep  these  together  in  one  ethc 

(  ystem,  may  consistently  unite,  even  with 

if  knowledge,  the  whole  of  the  antient 

•low  the  old  red-sandstone) 

m.  or  one  sjstem  of  upper 

With  this  he  may  combine  the  view 

loposed  in  this  work,  as  suited  to  the 

1  '  vneral  in  its  basis, 

^ed  succesaon  of 
.....M  M  ,.  >n-.i  ..v,i...  i/L-  I. iiii  stated  : — 
Vrfsa  PALiSozGiL  .Siuata. 
MiDULK  Pai-«ozoic  Stoata. 

I    Upper    I  Ludlow  fomiatjnn. 
Lower     J  Silurian.  IWenlock  formation. 

Strata      '     * (Caradoc  formation. 

(Silurian 
8y(rtem.) 

Upon  this  plan  of  nomenclature  the  nonfossiliierous 
— ;.    1 .u  ...:||  jjg  called  Hvpoaoic  Strata. 

this  notice  are  partly  supplied  from 

i  .  .  .^ ...u j;.'   on   many  of  the    points  discussed, 

kjpartly  Grom  oral  communications  from  the  eminent  peraons 
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at  rat  a. 


o.i'^on  ^Llandeilo  ibruialion. 
Silunan.  L ,      ,   ■       ,         ^        . 
,    ICamonan  formation.? 


whOM  opinions  are  quoted,  and  from  the  publications 
Inferred  to.  It  i*  to  be  ret-  *  '  '  »t  ProfeMor  Sedgwick's 
excellent  labours  in  Nun :  ,■  in  great  measure  im- 

known  exwpt  by  incidunUi  .i  M^iva  and  abstracts. 

Sedgwick,  m  Geologieal  Society's  Proc«edings,  1832 
it    imk:,irn  :    Slianif    in  11)1' >.nrne,  liM2,  1843;    Murchison, 

«  to  the  Geolngieal  Society, 
I :  'he  progress  of  the  Ordnance 

CTi-oiotjicai  fimvey.) 

W  ALE.S,  PRINCE  OF.  ia  the  title  usoally  borne  by  the 
eldest  son  or  heir  apparent  of  the  Bntii>h  King  or  (^ueen. 
Before  th^j  reien  of  Edward  I.  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
was  I ;   '  '         Prince.     The  title  of  Princes  of  Wale* 

origii!  rd  the  native  princes  of  that  country  ; 

and  aiier  iiu-  .  ■  <>f  VValesand  its  union  with 

England,  the  ti'  i-d  to  the  sons  of  the  kiaga 

of  England.     li^.„,  .i.  .  ,,.  ilie  3«th  year  of  his  reign, 
gave  to  his  son  Edw'anl  (allerwards  Edward  I.)  the  princi- 
Djility  of  Wale*  and  curl, Inn.  of  Chester,  but  rather  as  an 
of  trust  and  i-  i  than  as  a  special  title  for 

I  >ir  apparent  to  I  i      When  Edward  al\crward» 

became  king,  he  conqu«Ted.  in  1277,  Llewellyn  and  David, 
thf  last  native  princes  of  Wales,  and  united  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  with  the  crown  of  England.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Edward,  to  satisfy  the  national  feelings  of  the  WeUIi 
people,  promi^d  to  give  them  a  prince  without  blemish  on 
his  honour,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  English.  In  oi-der  to  fulfil  his  promise 
literally,  lie  had  sent  the  queen,  Eleanor,  to  be  contlned 
at  Carnarvon  Oa««tle,  and  he  invested  with  the  principality 
her  son,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  then  an  infant,  and  caused 
the  barons  and  rrAftt  m^■^^  i,.  .i..  Lim  h,...>nr,,.  Edward 
waa  not  at  that  '  n  the  death 

of  his  brother       ,  ^^.parent,  and 

from  that  time  the  tiiie  oi  Pnnce  of  Wales  has  ever  been 
liorne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King.  Tlie  title  how- 
ever is  not  inherited,  but  is  conferred  b^' special  creation 
and  investiture;  and  was  not  always  given  shortly  alter 
the  biith  of  the  heir  apparent.  Edward  IL  did  not  oreute 
his  son  prince  of  Wales  till  he  was  ttin  veai;*  old,  and 
'" '  lid  the  Block  Prince  was  not  created  until  he  was 
thirteen. 

i.ie  eldest  son  of  the  King  is  by  inheritance  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  first  created 
duke  of  Cornwall  on  the  death  of  John  of  Ehham,  his 
uncfe,  who  was  the  laat  earl  of  Cornwall ;  and  by  the 
grant  under  which  the  title  wa.<j  then  conferred,  in  the 
11th  Edward  111.  the  dukedom  is  inherited  by  the  eldest 
living  son  and  heir  apparent.  If  the  duke  succeed  to  the 
crown,  the  duchy  vests  in  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent ; 
but  if  there  be  no  eldest  son  the  dukedom  remains  with 
the  king,  the  heir  presumptive  being  in  no  case  entitled  to 
it.  The  Bl.-uk  Prince  was  also  created  by  his  father  earl 
of  Chester  and  Flint.  By  the  statute  21  Richard  II.,  c.  9, 
the  earldom  of  Cliester  was  erected  into  a  principality,  and 
it  wan  at  the  same  time  etiactod  that  it  should  be  given 
only  t«  the  king's  eldest  son.  Although  that  statute,  with 
all  the  others  in  that  parliament,  was  repealed  by  the  1st 
Henry  IV.,  c.  3,  the  earldom  has  ever  since  been  given 
together  with  the  principality  of  Wales. 

A  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  un- 
fortunate Henry  VI..  in  which  all  these  titles  were  borne 
by  one,  not  the  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  king. 
Richai'd,  duke  of  York,  claiming  the  crown,  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  declanng  that  alHer  the  king's  death  he 
and  his  heirs  should  inherit  the  crown ;  ami  in  order  to 
make  this  succc&fiion  the  more  secure,  the  act  declared  his 
eldest  son  to  be  forthwith  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  Earl  of  Chebter.  The  antiquity  of  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  and  its  regular  succession  are,  as  it  were,  u 
conlirmation  of  the  father's  present  right  and  of  the  Prince's 
own  nearness  in  succession  to  the  crown.  Thus  on  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Blai^k  Prince,  Edward  III.  immedi- 
ately made  his  grandson  Prince  of  Wales.  Richard  III., 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  created  his  son  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  usurpation.  Henry  VII., 
neiiin,  on  the  death  of  hLs  son  Arthur,  created  his  next  son 
Henry.  Henry  VIII.,  having  no  son,  created  his  daughter 
Mary.  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  after  her  illegilimalion,  his 
next  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Flach  of  them  in  succession  had 
only  been  heiress  presumptive,  yet  they  bore  the  title, 
bci-:;  then  next  in  succession  to  the  crown, 
'llitj  titles,  at  length,  now  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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are,  'Prince  of  Wales  and  E&rl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Duke  of  ComwaU  Rnd  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Caniek,  Baron  of 
llenfrcw.  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Great  Steward  of  Scotland.' 

(Seidell's  jytUf  of  Honour,  part  ii.,  c.  5 ;  Connack's 
At^''>UHt  of  the  Princes  of  JVates,  8vo.  1751.) 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH,  extends  over  the  south-eastern 

Eortion  of  Australia.  Its  western  boundary  has  been  fixed 
y  the  fjrant  of  the  colony  of  Southern  Australia,  whose 
eastern  boundary  extends  Irom  the  shores  of  the  Soutiiem 
Sea  along  141°  E.  long,  to  20°  S.  lat.  The  northern 
boundary^ine  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  as  Moreton  Bay  (27°  S.  lat.)  has  been  settled,  and 
in  the  interior  the  sheep-stations  have  nearly  reached  the 
lunks  of  the  river  Karaula,  we  shall  consider  that  New  South 
Wales  also  extends  to  20"  S.  lat.  On  the  cast.  New  South 
Wulea  is  washed  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  by  Bass's 
Strait,  which  separates  it  from  Tasmania,  and  by  tlie 
Southern  -Sea.  Within  these  boundaries  it  extends  from 
26"  to  .'3U"  S.  lat.  Wilson's  Promontory,  which  constitutes 
its  most  southern  point,  stretches  some  miles  south  of  39" 
S.  lat.  New  South  Wales  lies  between  141"  and  154° 
E.  lonf;..  the  most  easteni  point  being  Cape  Bvron 
(near  29°  S.  Int.).  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  tXK)  miles,  and  its  average  width  about  630  miles. 
Tlii*  Rives  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
more  than  the  extent  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Franc*  and  Italy 
taken  together.  About  one-tenth  of  this  immense  country 
is  within  the  limit  of  location;  but  the  cattle-stations 
have  spread  already  over  a  countrj' at  least  three  times 
more  extensive.  The  remainder  is  still  m  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  most  north-western 
portion  of  it,  extending  over  perhaps  one-third  of  the  w  hole 
surface,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  European.  Tlierc 
are  also,  large  tracts  lying  within  the  range  of  the  cattle- 
stations  which  arc  sUII  unknown. 

Surface,  .So//,  and  Climate. — The  physical  constitution 
of  this  country  is  very  peculiar.  The  inteiior  consists  of 
wide  plains,  interrupted  only  by  comparatively  short  ranges 
of  high  hills  or  low  mountains,  The  waters  collected  in 
these  plains  are  all  united  into  one  river,  the  Murray,  which 
disembogues  within  the  territories  of  South  Austnilia.  On 
the  east  and  south  the  plains  are  surrounded  by  higher  land, 
which  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  joining 
the  Munay  and  those  which  run  to  the  sea.  This  water- 
shed is  in  general  met  with  at  a  distance  of  about  lOU  miles 
from  the  shores,  with  the  exception  of  three  places,  at  two 
of  which  it  retires  to  a  distance  of  140  miles.  \vhil.'«t  at  the 
third,  between  the  sea  and  the  uppercourseof  the  Murruni- 
bidgee,  it  approaches  within  about  GO  miles.  This  high  laud 
on  which  the  watershed  occurs  ushumes  at  most  places  the 
form  of  a  mountain-chain,  but  there  are  extensive  tracts 
where  it  presents  it-ijelf  only  as  an  extensive  swell  over- 
topped by  single  hills,  and  at  otliei  places  it  ).preads  into 
elevated  plains. 

I.  The  Australian  Alps. — Wilson's  Promontory,  the  most 
southern  headland  of  Aubtralia,  is  formed  by  a  mountain, 
which  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues.  This  rocky 
mass  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  a  range  of  mountains  which,  for  a  distance  ex- 
ceeding 70  miles,  runs  to  the  west  of  north,  and,  tailher  on, 
fur  about  lUO  miles,  to  the  east  of  north,  until  it  approaches 
37°  S,  lat.  So  far  this  range  seems  to  be  composed  of  a 
single  chain,  from  which  however  several  lateral  ridges 
extend  to  the  south-east  and  west.  Its  mean  elevation  does 
not  appear  to  exceed  2500  feet,  and  probably  it  is  less  at 
some  places.  It  has  been  crossed  ahout  45  miles  ftxim  its 
southern  extremity,  and  at  this  place  it  is  2150  feet  above 
the  .sea-level.  Its  acclivities  both  on  the  east  and  west  are 
gentle,  and  are  partially  overgrown  with  forests,  containing 
manv  timber-trees,  mostly  blue  gum  and  black  butt.  Near 
37"  o.  lat.  the  range  rises  above  the  snow-line,  and  this 
portion  of  it  is  called  the  Ajuk  Mountains.  It  extends  fi-om 
west  to  east  for  about  100  miles,  but  only  the  western  part 
of  it  is  always  covered  with  snow  ;  it  is  however  not  known 
to  what  extent,  as  these  mountains  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored. South  of  the  Lake  Omeo  (147"  30'  E.  lone;.)  the 
mountains  do  not  appear  to  rise  much  above  -MXX)  feet. 
From  the  western  portion  of  this  range  several  ofi'seta 
bmnch  off  towards  the  north-west,  which  grow  louver  as 
they  proceed  in  that  direction,  and  at  a  distance  of  lesatlian 
100  miles  from  the  principal  chain  llicy  terminate  on  the 

iilalns  of  the  Murray  River,  with  ridges  of  high  and  low 
tills,  near  30**  S.  lat.    From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 


Ajuk  chain  (near  37°  S.  lat.  and  148"  E.  long.),  a  range 
extends  to  the  east  of  north,  which  always  maintains  aa 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feel  above  the  sea-level"^ 
and  nt>ar30".10'S.  hit.  rises  to  G5 10  feet  in  Mount  Kosciusko 
This  elevated  pinnacle  was  found  covered  with  snow  iq 
Februar)',   by   Count    Streleski,  and   it   would   therefor 
seem  that  in  Australia  the  snow-line  in  36*  S.  lat.  is  found 
below  G500  feet  above  the  sea-level  ;   whilst  in  Europe.  oB 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  in  46"  N.  lat.,  it  occur 
near  i/OOO   fe«t   above   the  sea.      The    chain  of   v?hlclk] 
Mount  Kosciusko  constitutes  the  highest  summit  continue 
to  run  north  by  east  to  35*  S.  lat.,  where  it  terminates  oil 
the  banks  of  the  Murrambidgee.  where  that  river  suddenlj 
changes  its  northern  into  aweaiern  course. 

The  country  included  between  the  last-mentioned  chaiiQ 
and  the  north-western  offsets  of  the  Ajuk  Range  is  the  moa 
extensive   mountain-region   of  Australia,   as  far  as  it 
known.     It  extends  from  south-west  to  north-cast  upwa 
of  200  miles,  and  its  breadth  frotn  south-east  to  nortli-wes 
probably  does  not  fall  short  of  120  miles.    Tliis  gives     ^ 
aiea  of  24,000  square  miles.    The  base  on  which  the  mouiv«J 
tain.*!  rest  seems  to  vary  from  1200  to  1>>00  feet  above  th 
sea-level.    The  numerous  ridges  by  wliich  it  is  traver^d 
i-un  north  or  north-west,  ancf  are  higher  in  the  ea:gter 
district,  where  they  rise  from  lOOO  to  2500  feet  above  thei 
base.     Towards  tne  south-west  (hey  arc  lower.     In  11 
region  originates  Ihe  laigcst  of  all  the  perennial  rivers 
Australia,  the  Murray,  with  numerous  branches,  by  whid  ^ 
it  is  supplied  with  that  abundance  of  water  which  di*-* 
tiiiguishes  that  river  in  its  whole  course  and  all  the  year 
round.    The  drainage  of  the  northern  portion  runs  into  the 
Murrumbidgce,  which  river  in  this  way  is  likewise  supphed*! 
with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry  during^] 
the  summer  months,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  largM 
rivers  in  the  plains  of  Ihe  interior.    That  portion  of  thii^l 
region  which  is  occupied  by  raountain-ridges  is  compan*' 
lively  small,  as  the  valleys  along   the  numerous  water" 
courses  are  of  very  considerable  width,  and  according  toi 
appearance  no  \ev&  fit  for  cultivation  than  for  pasture. 

II.  Aujttralia  Fpli.r  is  that  portion  of  New  South  Wale 
which  lies  west  of  the  Australian  Alps,  And  extends  from  th< 
Southern  Seato  the  banks  of  Ihe  Murray  and  Murrumbidge€ 
rivers.     It  lias  obtained  this  denomination  on  account 
the  great  proportion  of  land  fit  for  cultivation  which  it  aj 
parenlly  contains.     Nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  wa 
entirely  unknown  up  to  1836,  and  it  cannot  therefore 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  than  one-half  of  its  sur" 
is  still  almost  entirely  unknown,  though  in  the  last  ffe* 
years  much  has  been  done  to  ascertain  its  capabilities. 

The   coast-line  of  this  tract,  from  Wilson's  Promontor^ 
on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nangeela  or  Glcnelj 
on  the  west,  extends  for  more  than  300  miles.     Only  thr 
harbours  are  found  on  it — Portland  Bay,  near  the  wester 
and  Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port,  near  the  eastern  extre^ 
niity.     Between  Portland  Bay  and  Port  Phillip,  a  distant 
of  more  than  200  miles,  there  is  no  place  of  safety  even  fa. 
small  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Fairy,  a  small  har^ 
hour  for  coasting  vessels,  but  quite  open  to  the  south-easter 
winds,  which  during  the  Kummer  blow  for  three  montl 
with  great  force.   It  is  true,  that  a  portion  of  this  coast-Iinii 
measuring  nearly  100  miles,  between  Cape  Ot way  on  thej 
cast  and   Port  Fairy  on  the  west,  has  not  been  stirveyed, 
but  as  it  is  known  that  no  river  even  of  moderate  sizftj 
reaches  the  aea  in  this  tract,  and  as  the  coast  seen  fron 
afar  is  a  low  beach  backed  by  sandhills  of  moderate  heightj^ 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  even  a  small  harbour  can  exit' 
on  this  coast.    Tlie  eastern  portion  of  the  coa.st  from  Wil-J 
son's  Promontory  to  Western  Port  is  mostly  high,  beinj 
only  low  in  the  innermost  comer  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
promontories  Cape  Liptrop  and  Wallamai,  where  there  are 
lagoons  separated  from  trie  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  sand. 
The  coast  from  Western  Port  to  the  western  boundarj-linel 
of  New  South  Wales  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cliffs,  which  occur  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Phillip,  and  at^ 
Cape  Nelson  and  CapeBridgcwater,  west  of  Portland  Bay.] 
The  low  shores  are  sandy,  except  at  some  places  w  hero 
swamps  exist.    West  of  Cape  Nelson  the  coa.'^t  is  bounilcd| 
by  bare  sandhills,  consisting   of  a  loose  sand,  which  ia 
carried  inland  by  the  gales. 

Western  Port  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  con-  ^ 
siderable  size,  and  is  safe,  being  protected  against  the'ifl 
southern  and  south-eastern  winds  by  Fhillip  Island,  which" 
lies  acroBB  its  entrance.    The  countiy  jnirrounding  the  har« 
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l)ftur  h  hilly,  being  traversed  by  ridgea  connected  with  the 
n  portion  of  the  AustraJitti  Alps,  but  it  exhibits  a 
I  iiole  degree  of  leilility,  as  m  proved  by  several 
sfatioiis,  which  hnd  cxitited  there  for  seveml  years  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Port  Phillip  wad  effected.      But 
'     tract  immediately  conti^ouK  to  the  harbour  is 
the  extensive  country  skirting  the  western  decli- 
•  iT\  oi   Ihe  Southern  Atistralian  Alps,  as  far  north  as  the 
Ajuk  ranire,  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

Port  Phillip,  situated  at  the  western  entmnce  of  Baas's 
Strait,  is  a  harbour  of  g^reat  capacity.  It  measures  40 
mil'-,  rrnrii  north  to  south,  and  a*  much  from  east  to  west 
in  ii  j/art.    The  country  which  suiTOund*  it  is  to- 

ler.!    _  ud,  at  least  sufficiently  §o  to  protect  shipping 

against  tlic  winds.  AErninst  the  swell  of  the  sea  they 
are  protected  by  the  narrowness  and  the  form  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  shoals  which  lie  be- 
fore the  entrance.  The  country  surrounding  this  excellent 
harbour  is  in  general  of  superior  quality.  As  far  as  it  has 
been  well  exiirained.  or  to  the  distance  of  from  30  to  40 
miles  from  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  bay,  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  of  moderate  extent,  aQords  good  pasture,  consisting 
of  open  gmssy  downs.  Though  the  settieraenl  at  this 
place  was"  founded  only  in  1837,  by  Sir  Kicliard  Bourkc, 
the  influx  of  emigrants  has  been  so  great,  that  several 
tracts  of  land  were  cultivated  with  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and 
potatoes  in  1U4U,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
covered  the  downs.  It  was  then  already  proposed  to  di- 
vide it  into  three  counties :  the  northern  district,  under  the 
name  of  Bourke,  and  the  western  under  that  of  Grant ; 
between  these  two  is  the  county  of  Normanby.  The  country 


lying  to  the       *'        '  of  the  harbour,  towards  the  Au*- 
timlian  Alps,  offer  less  advantages,  but  as  no 

- ......... I  1, ,,  1  ,  ^,.  j.,;...i.-.iied  of  it,  it  would  be  premature  to 

Hit. 

1  iiTPort  Phillip  the  watershed  between  the 
:ie  Southern  Sea  and  the  Murray  occurs 
111  the  northern  extremity  of  the   har- 
bour, but  lartiici  tu  the  west  it  is  between  80  and  100  miles 
from  the  s«»a-5hore.     On  both  sides  of  the  watershed  the 
country  is  hilly  and  broken,  and  between  143*  and  142°  E. 
long,  it  rises  info  mountains.     This  hilly  tract  is  in  general 
iroto  30  (o  40  miles  acroKi.    To  the  south  of  it  is  iin  extensive 
plain,  which  descends  gently  to  the  sea-shore.    Near  the  sea 
it  is  almost  level  or  slightly  undulating ;  but  farther  north 
it  contains  a  rather  large  number  of  Iiills,  rising  from  500 
'  •  7' HI  \'fp{  above  their  bases.     These  single  hills  are  most 
^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hilly  tract  along  the  water- 
i  .Tmon:-  tli.-ni  is  Mount  Boninyon,  which  rises 
This  plain  exhibits  different  de- 
.  -^       !        vorst  portion  is  that  which  lies  due 
west  of  the  colony  of  Port  Phillip,  and  extends  from  the 
lliver  Nurriwillun,  orLea(l44''E.  long.),  to  the  River  Hop- 
kins ( 142'  4.30-    It  is  about  00  miles  long,  and  from  20  to 
U)  viide.  and  is  covered  with  small  pebbles  of  ironstone  and 
fiagmenis  of  porous  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  no  wood 
ur  w«Xer  is  found  except  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.     A  great 
number   of  lakes  are   scattered   over   this  plain,   one   of 
which,  called  Carangamite,  is  about  30  miles  in  tircum- 

'   ' "      Its  waters  are  salt,  as  are  those  of  nearly  all  the 

The  isolated  hil^s,  which  rise  on  lliis  plain  from 

-  .,  7'.K)  feet  above  their  base,  appear  from  tlieir  ibrma- 

tion  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  one  of  them.  Mount 

Xapirr,  is  an  extinct  volcano.    The  country'  lymg  between 

\his  barren  waste  and  the  sea  is  believed  to  be  better,  but 

V. '•   h.nvc  no   account  of   it.      West  of  the  Hopkins  the 

ng  the   sea-shore,   as     far    as   Portland  Bay,   is 

V   »oo»   and  destitute    of  wood,   except  on   the 

bujiks  'jf  tne  rivers  and  round  the  bases  of  the  isolated 

hills  :  and  that  lying  west  of  Portland  Bay,  though  belter, 

'         ' "^        V    Hut  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies 

IS  a  larse  portion  of  good  land.     In 

■.^•■■wn  with  thick  forests  of  encalypfus 

nae,   atid  other  trees   peculiar  to 

.  ,..j.»es  it  is  covered  with  open  forests 

-s ;   between  these  forests  occur  some 

I  ble  extent,  which  are  destitute  of  trees, 

lust  overgrown  with  grass  and   bushes.      Tljc  numerous 

ore  thickly  wooded,  and  the  best  soil  h  found  at  their 

As  however  the  soil  in  this  plain  is  not  of  tlrst-rate 

Uy,  it  ha«  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  settlers. 


That  portion  of  it  however  which  lies  north-west  of  tlie 
colony  of  I'orl  Phillip,  and  is  comparatively  very  hilly,  is 
known  to  have  a  very  good  soil,  and  is  well-timbered; 
probably  it  will  in  a  fe'w  years  receive  the  benefit  of  culti- 
vation, lliere  is  however  on  this  plain,  south  of  the 
Grampians,  though  at  some  distance  from  them,  a  very 
large  swamp,  which,  with  several  other  swamps  sur- 
rounding it  on  all  sides,  covera  many  square  railos  in 
extent. 

The  best  portion  of  Australia  Felix  is  that  which  lies  h  ilhin 
the  hilly  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  watershed.  It  is  le- 
markable  that  nearly  all  the  ridges  by  which  this  Irtict  i$ 
overtopped  do  not  run  in  the  direction  of  the  walemhed, 
but  cross  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  most  western  of 
these  ridges  rises  to  the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  has 
been  called  the  Grampians,  which  name  is  appropriate  if 
their  elevation  only  is  considered,  but  the  extent  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Scottish  range  of  that  name. 
The  Grampians  of  the  South  extend  from  south  to  north 
about  r)4  miles,  between  37' 40'  and  M"  oO'S.  lat.,  and  occupy 
a  width  of  20  miles.  They  are  supposed  to  consist  of  two 
ranges :  that  seen  from  the  east  is  called  the  Serra,  on  ac- 
count of  its  numerous  summits,  and  nearly  in  its  centre 
stands  Mount  To-ol,  or  Mount  William,  which  rise.*  to 
4500  feet  above  the  sca-levcl.  That  chain  which  is  seen 
from  the  west  is  called  Victoria  Range.  Tlie  ea.stern  chain 
tenninafes  on  the  soiilli  abruptly  with  two  high  summits 
— Mount  Abrupt,  which  is  1700  feet,  and  Mount  Sturgeon, 
which  is  1071  feet,  above  its  base.  The  Grampians  are 
surrounded  with  extensive  forests  of  fine  tall  timbcr-trcea 
of  eucalypti. 

The  country  which  is  drained  by  the  rivers  originating 
in  the  southern  and  western  portion  of  the  Gmmnians  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  fertile  tract  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
IS  abundantly  watered  by  the  Nangeela,  or  Glenelg,  and 
its  tributaries.  The  soil  is  black  and  rich,  seveml  feet 
deep,  and  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  clay.  In  its  natural  state 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  park,  the  plain  being  studded 
with  clumps  of  casuarintt*  and  other  trees,  and,  as  thick 
forests  are  not  frequently  met  with,  the  ground  almost 
everywhere  is  covered  with  excellent  herbage.  But  near 
the  banks  of  the  Naneeela  are  low  tracts,  which  are 
swampy,  and  in  many  places  interspersed  with  numerous 
small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  surface  of  the  higher  portion 
of  this  plain  is  strongly  undulating,  and  on  it  are  found 
many  small  sandhills.  Tliis  fertile  country  is  supposed  to 
extend  iiO  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  somewhat  more 
from  east  to  west.  Though  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  some  cattle-stations  have  been  establislied 
in  this  country  since  its  discovery  in  1830. 

The  hilly  tract  of  the  watershed  cast  of  the  Grampians 
has  its  surface  diversified  by  numerous  narrow  ridge.*!  of 
rocks,  several  round  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  many 
rather  narrow  valleys  traversed  by  clear  and  beautiful 
streams.  In  some  parts  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood ; 
at  other  places  free  from  wood,  but  overgrown  with  grass 
to  the  top.  About  30  miles  west  of  the  Grampians,  some 
more  elevated  ridges  traverse  the  watershed,  ITiey  have 
been  named  Pyrenees,  but  the  natives  call  them  Peerick 
Hills.  They  consist  wholly  of  granite,  but  are  all  grassy 
to  their  summits,  and  thmly  wooded.  They  rise  from 
their  base  with  rather  a  sleep  acclivity.  East  of  the  Py- 
renees the  country  is  more  broken  and  the  hills  «re 
higher.  It  is  mostly  wooded,  but  good  htroiig  graai 
grows  among  the  trees.  The  forests  are  chiefly  composed 
of  box  and  lofly  blue  gum.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
hilly  country,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  consists  Of 
hills  of  lava,  and  in  these  parts  the  vegetation  is  less  vigor- 
ous and  abundant  than  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ranges 
which  lie  farther  east,  and  approach  the  meridian  of  Port 
Phillip.  A  very  large  portion  of  this  hilly  country  affords 
excellent  pasture,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  laitje 
tracts  are  nt  for  cultivation,  but  no  part  of  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  settlers,  except  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
Port  Phillip  to  the  Murrumbidgee. 

Between  the  hilly  region  of  the  watershed  on  the  south, 
the  mountain-region  of  the  Australian  Alps  on  the  south- 
east, the  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Murray  on  the 
north,  and  the  boundary-line  of  South  Australia  on  the 
west,  lie  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River.  These  plains 
extend  en  an  average  150  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  .300 
miles  from  east  to  west,  but  our  knowledge  of  this  country 
is  very  imperfect.    We  only  know  that  it  is  very  weU 
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^ftlered.  all  the  rivers  which  drain  it  rising  in  the  moun- 
(kin-region  of  the  Australian  Alps,  the  hilly  region  of  the 
ralenshed,  or  tlie  Grampians,  and  that  the  larger  of  these 
Ivers,  as  the  Millewft  and  its  tributary  the  Bayunga.  flow 
n  wide   bottoms,  sometimes  eight  or  ten  miles  across, 
Ifhipli  bottoms  are  overgrown  by  high  trees,  partly  swampy 
If  covered  with  lakes  and  ponos,  but  exhibiting'an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  fertility  in  the  vigour  of  their  vegeta- 
tion.    Tlic  higher  grounds  between  the  rivers  are  cither 
level  or  slightly  uiidulating.  and   only  hilly  where  they 
approach  the  nwre  mountainous  tmcts  on  the  south  and 
south-east.     In  some  places  are  found  salt  lakes  in  eon- 
nlderable  numbers,  but  in  general  these   plains  are  open, 
grassy,  and  beautifully  diversified  with  serpentine  lines  or 
clumps  of  wood.     B>'en  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
hanks  of  the  rivers  water  is  not  scarce,  as  there  are  nu- 
merous hollows   in  the   plains,  which  generally  contain 
water;  some  parts  so  much  so,  that  they  are  converted 
I''  I 's  rtiior  heavy  rains,    As  far  as  t'he  plains  of  the 

^  \er  have  been  seen  by  travellers,  they  are  cer- 

t  '  iith  for  cultivation  and  rearing  of  cattle.     No 

s  -  have  been  nituie  in  the  plains,  except  along 

tl..  ...i uf  the  upper  course  of  the  Murnimbidgee,  where 

thev'  hi\ve  extended  to  the  west  of  IW  E.  long. ;  but  the 
dimrulty  and  expense  of  bringing  the  wool  and  the  produce 
of  the  dairies  from  this  distance  to  Sidney  are  siich,  that 
of  late  years  the  advance  of  the  cattle-stations  along 
the  Murrumbidgee  has  been  much  slower  than  fornierly. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River  will  be 
settled  by  emigrants  advancing  from  the  southward 
through  the  fine  country  watered liy  the  Nangeela;  and  to 
favour  the  settlement  of  this  immense  tract  by  a  more 
easy  accoM,  a  town  has  lately  l)een  founded  in  Poitland 
Bay.  This  bay  extends  twenty-six  miles  from  east  to 
|#r«t,  »jid  fen  from  north  tosoulh,  and  has  good  anchnr- 
'  tge  on  its  western  shores,  in  four,  five,  or  six  fathoms,  hut 
it  is  open  to  the  south-eo-st  winds,  and  during  the  south- 
western gales  a  swell  sets  into  the  anchorage,  causing  a 
heavy  surf  on  the  lieaeh. 

As  no  part  of  Australia  Felix  had  been  settled  before 
il837,  the  accounts  respecting  its  climate  which  we  possess 
lust  be  extremely  scanty.  From  the  unconnected  ob- 
lervations  of  hasty  travellei-s  who  have  visited  it,  we  learn 
that  ruins  are  by  no  means  so  scarce  as  in  the  great 
plains  of  the  interior  or  in  the  countries  along  the  eastern 
coast  ;  and  a*  the  winds  to  which  this  country  is  mobt  ex  ■ 
posed  in  winter  vinne — Augusti  are  those  which  are 
UAttally  attended  with  heavy  rains,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  country  will  be  less  subject  to  such  frecjucnt  and  long 
droughts  as  the  old  colony.  In  winter,  lVo^t  occxirs  along 
the  watershed,  and  hoar-frost  is  experienced  even  on  the 
low  plain  along  the  sea. 

HI.  Gippsland  is  the  name  whicdi  has  lately  been  applied 
to  that  portion  of  New  Houth  Wales  which  from  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Au^tl•alian 
Alps  and  the  Ajuk  Range  descends  to  the  Pacific.  The 
sea-coast  betwetfn  Wilson's  Promontory  and  Cape  Howe 
bears  the  name  of  the  Long  Beach,  as  in  its  whole  extent, 
for  20ti  miles,  it  extends  in  a  continuous  line  without  any 
indentation,  curving  however  a  little  in  the  middle.  The 
shores  are  low  .-vim  sandy,  but  at  the  back  of  them  the 
country  riiscs  into  hills.  Gipi'^l-'in<!  ■■vtends  along  this  shore 
frofji  the  Southern  Aiisir;  to  14«' K.  long.     It 

consists  of  an  inclined  ji  <  h    however  near  the 

mountains  appears  to  descend  with  great  rapidity,  aa  in  the 
mldillc  of  the  region  the  plain  is  only  210  feet 'above  the 
sra-ievel.  The  northern  portioTi  of  this  country  is  traversed 
by  several  ratiges  of  hills,  uhirh  detach  themselves  from 
the  Ajuk  Range  ami  run  ^  'st.    Tliey  are  of  con- 

fcidcrable  elevation  near  til'  '  ranRO,  hut  grow  lower 

_•»  lliey  pr         '        ■'         i.irmn  iiiey  cense  at  a  distance 
M-voral  'iri'.  The  valleys  are  of  moilerate 

idlh,  but  tv"  .ivi-i  i.ivvnrtis  the  termumtion  of  the 
IgM.  Tlie  hills  ar*  mlher  steep,  but  in  general  well 
roodcd.  The  valleys  exhibit  a  considerabln  ili>.npi.  .,f 
brtility,  and  some  catllc-statlons  have  been  e^  'i 

them.     In  the  centre  of  Oippaland  «re  plains  I  1  i- 

fthlc  extent,  which  are  covered  with  open  firreuti*,  nnd 
ready  to  receive  and  maintam  numeroui*  herds  nfi-atlle. 
Tliemj  plains  however  do  not  extend  to  the  shore,  for  be- 
tween ihcm  and  the  tea  a  ridge  of  mo«h'rately  high  hills 
III  to  the  sea  between  the  mouttxs  of  the 
ind    Lft   Trobe.     T'lfwe    hills   are    tliicldy 


wooded.  The  most  southern  portion  of  Oippsland  i«  tit> 
versed  by  several  offsets  of  the  Southern  Austrahan  Alpt, 
which  are  covered  with  forests  of  blue,  green,  and  black 
bntt,  in  which  nv\merous  timber-trees  are  found.  Tl|» 
whole  of  Oippsland  is  abundantly  watered  by  eeveml 
streams,  mnniiig  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles,  but  it  is  not 
known  if  their  mouths  are  deep  enough  to  receive  small 
vessels.  At  the  southern  extremity  and  on  th-  -  •— n 
side  of  Wilson's  Promontor)'  is  Corner  Inlet,  a  ■ 

bonr  for  small  vesssels,  and  full  of  shoals.     It  is  *:...  ^  l 

in  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  at  nine  o'clock  ia 
the  morning  generally  rises  to  68". 

The  country  extending  north-east  of  Gippsland  to  the 
river  Moriiya,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  th* 
settled  part  of  the  colony,  has  not  yet  been  vxplerctl  in  tlie 
interior.  At  Cape  Howe  the  coast  begins  to  trend  du^ 
north,  and  changes  its  character,  being  in  general  rocky 
and  high,  and  presenting  several  indentations,  among 
vvhifh  the  most  important  is  that  of  Twofold  Bay.  i  '  '  "  1 . 
good  harbour  even  for  large  vessels,  in  which  n 
has  lately  been  made,  from  wliich  the  adjacent  iihuiuj  i.i 
a  short  time  will  probably  be  explored.  Not  far  south  of 
the  river  Moruya  an  isolated  liigh  peak  lies  close  to  th4^ 
shore :  it  is  called  Mount  Dromedary,  and  risea  to 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

IV.  The  Coniificling  Table-lands. — The  moat  noither 
range  of  the  Australian  Alps,  called  the  Warragong  Chain 
terminates  near  .3.5"  S.  Int.,  where  the  Murnimbidgee,  tn-i 
circling  the  extremity  of  this  range,  changes  its  northent  j 
course  into  a  western.     The  Warragong   Range   extend 
nearly   south  and  north,   and   along  its  eastern  base  lii ' 
extensive  plains.     The  most  southern  of  these  plaina, ; 
far  as  is  known,  are  those  which  go  under  the  name 
•Moneroo  or  Monaroo  Plains,  and  are  famous  in  the  eolonj*^ 
for  the  large  hcnls  of  cattle  and  numerous  flocks  of  theeft'i 
which  find  there  abundant  pasture.     These  plains  extend*  [ 
a  considLiable  distance  south  of  30°  S.  lat.     Less  extcnsivr 
plains,  contiguous  to  one  another,  lie  farther  north.     EaiAuf  ' 
the  northern  portion  oftlieWanagongRange  ore  Ya*sPl»ii»^ 
and  the  hilly  tract  enclosing  Lake  George.     T\\e  elevated  i 
plahis  however  do  not  terminate  with  the  range  of  th* 
mountains,  but  extend,  under  the  name  of  Goulbnrn  and*] 
Bredalbane  Plains,  about  forty  miles  farther  north  to  tti4' 
southern  extremity  of  Cockbundoon  Range,  which  c<inr  i 
slitutes  the  southern  part    of  the  Blue  i\fonntains.     Thi^l 
last-mentioned  plains  occupy  a  width  of  about  fitly  luilci^J 
extending  easlwai-d   to   the   narrow  valley  in  which  th| 
Shoalhaven   Ri\er  nuis.      Along    these   plains   lies   \ht 
watershed  between  the  rivers  running  ea'-'  ^""'   ""-'    -S" 
some  of  the  sotnces  of  the  Lachlau  and 
which  nm  to  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Si  i 

Wollondilly  are  found  in  them.  They  consist  ot  open  tlat»j 
of  grassy  land,  or  of  open  undulating  downs  encircled  bfn 
eminences  of  little  height,  which  separate  the  plain*  froa 
one  another:  they  all  att'ord  excellent  pasture  (br  6h<?e| 
and  cultivation  also  is  in  many  parts  carried  on  with  «uc 
ce«.  On  these  plains  are  several  lakes.  The  moat  rH 
markiible  of  them  is  Lake  George,  a  sheet,  of  walerseveii 
teen  miles  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth.  There  is  nc 
outlet  for  the  lake,  though  it  receives  no  less  than  Am^l 
mountain-streams  from  the  eminences  north  of  it.  Tt»e 
water  is  slightly  brackish,  but  quite  fit  for  tise.  In  lon^j 
droughts  it  dries  up,  and  then  resemble*  a  grassy  mcaduvi.ij 
not  unlike  the  plains  of  Bredalbane.  There  are  severiii 
other  lakes  to  the  east  and  weat  of  Lake  George  ;  they  Rt 
small  and  the  water  is  sweet.  The  plains  on  which  tnu« 
lakes  occur  are  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-leveff 
and  in  winter  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  i»  experiencfHl'^ 
on  them.  Frost  occurs  for  several  weeks  nc 
night.  As  in  the^c  parts  no  monntain-chaia  sei< 
countries  lying  along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  n 
great  thoroughfare  leading  from  Sydney  to  the  La 

Mnmn-'-' \ustralia  Felix,  and  Port  Phillip.  iuiMiMNs.! 

the  n(  tion    of  the  plains  obliquely,  and  thi»,4 

united  t-  ......  .^rtility,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ihej 

were  settled  sooner  than  most  other  parts  of  the  coltmy. 

Alone  the  eastern  edge  of  these  plains  nui.s  the  Shoal 
haven  River.     In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  this  rive 
flows  nearly  on  a  level  with  tlic  surface  of  the  plains  an^] 
resembles  an  Knglish  stream.     The  temperature  of  twj 
adjii'^fMit  country'  m  these  parts  is  »o  low  even  in  vtimmir,'^ 
th  ;   -     lor   both  of   v 

I'll  .  luxuriantly.    ' 
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valky  of  (ho  Shoalliavcn  Hiver  contains  a  considerabie 

"^  "''  " '  I  "11^.     In  proceedinif  norfhw«itl  tlie  twtv 

I  eper  under  the  luljnceTil    plains,  and 
,,  >  it»  north-i'astem  prtat  bend  it  Hows 

ijn  a  ravint.'  about  ir>00  IVct  btlow  llu-ir  common  level. 
I  The  precipices  oi'  this  ravine,  cuni<i&tiritr  nt  one  pait  ui 
I  feranite  and  at  another  ol'  hraestone,  gi\e  a  peculiar  e^-an- 
kfleiif  to  the  4<fiiiTy  of  tliis  part  ol'  the  Shonlhavcu  River. 
I  Tlje  country  to  the  eaalward  of  ShoalliJtven  River,  tiiat  is 
!  to  Bay,  between  it  and  the  »ea-coft.st,  in  very  wild  and 
moitn'tainous.  It  i»  lull  ol'  high  hills  and  bhort  ridges,  the 
summits  of  which  generally  rise  to  the  elevation  ol  the 

fdair;     ■     '    •■['  the  river:  their  tups   present   sometimes 
evi  111  a«  (ho  hills  arc  composed   of  windstyne 

idestj:^..,  ^..  ..  '■  ■>■  '■  ■'!  >-■"'  th,  V  1,'iv..  M^  Villi,,  vegetation  on 
tUietn  Hh  tlie  •  Near  the 

^ roast,  where  ti  .e  is  covered 

il)y  a  layer  of  soil,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  tracts  of 
fsnodentte  extent,  the  toil  i»  poor;   it  is  »omewhat  better 
|iowaniii  the  south,  but  even  there  of  indifferent  quality. 
[The  coast  is  everywhere  high  and  rocky,  except  at  a  lew 
[|>iaces  where  inlet*  occur,  which  terminate  with  low  and 
:n>*tly  swampy  pounds.     Indentations  are  rather  numer- 
911a,   but  none  of  them  can  be  called  a  harbour,  except 
lervis  Bay,  which  is  about  eicht  miles  lone  from  south  to 
and  enx  wide;   and  thou)(h  not  such  a  magnificent 
}ur  as  Port  Jack.-«un,  it  still  aif'ordsi  good  shelter  and  safe 
srafire,    beinff   divided    from    the  sea   by  high  rocky 
and  in  general  it  is  from  9  to  12  fathoms  deep.   It  is 
cltd  I0  found  here  a  town,  and  to  make  a  road  tnioueh 
Vic  country'  between  it  and  the  connecting  plains,  tliat  (he 
increasing  settlenienteonlhe  Murrumbidgeeaad  in  Australia 
yelix  may  b«  enabled  to  bring  the  jtroducc  of  their  in- 
lustr}'    with  less  expense  to  a  place   where  it  van  be 


"f'j^A 


T/i"  Blue  Mountaifm  be«(in  on  the  south  with  Cotk- 
' ; "  GO'S.  lat..and  extend  northward 
,  whi<"h  runs  from  east  to  west  near 
?    i;n.      J  in  11  length  thervforo  iloe*  not  exceed  KtO 
liles.     Towards  the  soullieiii   extremity  of  the  range  its 
idlh  is  about  40  miles;  uhere  it  is  crossed  by  the  road 
eaditig  from  Sydney  tu  the  interior,  it  is  about  (H)  miles 
»,u,-k.:  A  lid  at  its  termination  in  the  Monundilla   Range, 
]  more  than  70  niiles.    lis  eastern  edge  nms  along 

t  which  encloses  the  Nnltai  River  on  the  cast, 

ftni»ea  the  Wanaguniba,  and  extends  along  the  western 
"  ante  of  (he  Nepcan.  Iliiwkesbury.  and  Macdonald  Rivers, 
<  '»  at  the  )*ource  of  the  la^t-mcntioned  river  in  the 

1:1  R-inge.  The  western  edge  of  this  raountain- 
i^-tctn  lius  not  yet  exactly  been  made  out.  It  seems  to 
xtend  rr<jiu  (he  Vources  of  theWolIondilly  River  (149"  30' 
'    '  riiid  34"  W  S.  lat.)  nearly  due  north,  traversing 

some  miles  abo\«'  Batluirst,  at  the  place  where 
jv.  ■•■  'ell  River,  and  from  this  point  to  run  to  the 

0  the  western  termination  of  Monundilla 
^.     .  .      ^.  long,  and  32"  30' S.  Int.i.     The  southern 
rtion  of  the  range,  or  that  contiguous  to  the  Nattai 
IT,  (lui s.  not  sc-oni  to  rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the 
count ly  i.2(XJ0  feet;,  but  it  consists  of 
-tilute  of  vegetation,  and  is  consequently 
Seen  from  a  higher  elevation  it  presents 
I  •■  of  a  flat  country  whose  surface  is  hollowed 

»uil  ciut J<i<l  out  into  the  wildest  ravines,  deep  and  inacces- 
sible. No  road  tiaverses  this  part  of  the  range.  11ic  only 
I  '  ■  '■  hich  the  mountains  are  passed  is  that  leading 
1  ley    to    Bathuret.      It  runs  along   the  line    of 

1  ,.!,.,  1,  -.-parates  the  itivines  of  the  valley  of  (he 

)  lie,  Irom  those  which  belong  to  tlie 

_.— L  on  the  other.     The  mountains,  com- 
I  -  indstone,  rise  wjtli  an  exceedingly  steep  acclivity 

I  aliou  of  about  1000  feet  alwve  the  flat  countiy 

L  iks  of  (he  Nepean  River.     Farther  on,  the  rise  is 

lual,  till  the  highest  part  of  tlie  road,  near  King's 
'ak»i«-laud,  3400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  attained.   The 
!««  of  the  mass  of  sandstone  over  which  the  road  runs 
ected  by  ravines,  very  steep  in  proportion  to 
t:  hi:   near  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  the  pro- 

una  <iei)th  of  the  valleys,  enclosed  by  rocky  precipices, 
|MLrt«  a  vild  grandeur  to  the  scenery,  hardly  to  be  con- 
ved-  The  rocks  are  in  most  parts  overgrown  with 
unt«d  lr«es.  There  is  scarcely  a  patch  of  land  along  this 
_  of  the  road  lit  for  cultivation,  except  near  an  inn, 
iliob  tf  2S00  feet  above  th«  tea,  and  where  gooseberries 


and  potatoes  of  cxceHent  quality  grow.     Only  (wo  8Uin- 
r.iif-    \l"i!ut  Hay  imd  Mt""'    '■■■"'■''    -fanding  about  12 
:  of  the  road,  1  above  its  level. 

']        ,        at  from  1h<' i!ii>  ni  ihi- iiMiurttains 

at  Mount  \'ork  is  no'  l  iVoni 

the  east.     West  of  .<!  ■  ^  iiroiigh 

^liUKi  deep  valleys,  whrie  llie  luouulaiiis  arc  composed  Of 
granite,  and  their  surface  is  thinly  wooded  and  giassy.  On 
Stony  Range,  the  most  western  ridge  of  the  lilue  Moun- 
tains, the  soil  is  of  a. red  colour,  rather  rich,  and  bcais  ticcs 
of  nnconimon  n: 

VI.   T/iff  L>v<  .i«  ami  the  Connecting  Ridgr..^ 

At  the  distance  m  irmn  i»o  to  jOmiles  tiorth  of  the  Monun- 
dilla Range  is  the  Liverpool  Range,  iiiuning  cast  and  woat. 
Tills  range  is  of  great  extent.  a»  the  lolly  mountains 
which  enclose  on  both  sides  the  river-basin  of  the  Man- 
ning, which  forms  the  bouudaiy-iiiie  of  the  fettled  coun- 
try on  the  noith  1 32"  S.  Int. ',  are  to  be  considered  as  its 
eastern  prolongation.  On  the  west  it  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  VVarrabungle  or  Arbulhnol  Range,  which 
near  liti"  E.  long,  runs  nearly  south  and  north.  U  ap- 
pears from  (hi*  llmt  the  Liverpool  Range  extend*  upwards 
of  IHU  inilfs,  This  range  is  imperfeetlv  known,  except 
where  it  i  •  .  the  southern  bohfer  of  Li\eipool 
Plains,  bet  iiud  ITil'  li.  long.     In  these  pails  its 

southern  sJu^m-  n^i^  v»i(i)  u  precipitous  acclivity,  and  hi 
some  places  nearly  peipendiculaily  above  the  plains  wiiich 
lie  south  of  il.  Its  elevation  is  appairntly  very  consider- 
able, nrohably  ITiOO  or  2U:iO  leel  above  the  base.  It  ap- 
pears like  a  huge  wall  with  numerous  notches  in  it,  lurmed 
by  the  shoi-t,  but  deep  ravines,  by  which  it  is  indented,  and 
from  which  numerous  torrents  descend,  which  feed  several 
perpetual  streams.  Where  the  slope  is  not  too  lapid,  it  is 
thinly  wooded.  On  account  of  (he  steepness  of  the  ascent 
only  two  plnvcs  have  been  found  at  w-liich  il  can  be  tm- 
veraed  with  cu-e  :  the  western,  known  by  the  name  of  Pan- 
dora Pass,  is  near  150"  E.  long.;  and  the  caatern,  calleil 
by  the  natives  Hecknadiiey,  occurs  west  of  ISl"  E.  long. 
When  (he  summit  of  the  passes  is  attained,  a  short  descent 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Liverpool  Plains.  This  evidently 
shows  that  this  lange  is  only  the  marginal  range  of  un 
elevated  tal>le-land,  and  this  is  also  nto>ed  hy  its  incon- 
siderable width,  the  eminences  which  overtop  Livernool 
Plains  occupying  only  a  narrow  space,  perhaps  nowjtere 
more  than  8  or  lU  miles  in  breadth. 

Tlie  Liverpool  Range  is  connected  with  the  Monundilla 
Mountains  by  what  may  be  called  the  Connecting  Ridgc. 
This  ridge  ties  between  aS'ld'and  34' 20'S.  lat.  It  begins 
on  the  Monundilla  Chain,  near  150°  20'  E.  long.,  and  runs 
north-west  until  il  attains  149"  20'  E.  long.,  when  it  lurns 
north-north-east,  and  in  that  direction  meets  the  Lirerpool 
Range  some  miles  cast  of  Pandora  Pass.  It  divides  the 
affluents  of  Gtiulburn  River,  a  (ribu(aiy  of  Hunfer  River, 
which  falls  into  the  Pacific,  from  those  of  the  Cudgegong 
and  Talbrugar,  which  fall  into  the  Macquarie.  As  lar  as 
this  range  is  known,  it  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  any  con- 
siderable elevation.  In  some  parU  it  is  overtopped  by 
rocky  hills  including  khurt  vallevs;  whilst  at  others  (l 
extends  as  a  broad-backed  swell  with  very  gentle  ac- 
clivities, and  again  it  sinks  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  country.  In  some  of  the  last-mentioned  tracts 
the  surface  is  so  level,  that  the  watershed  is  covered  with 
extensive  swamps,  A  considerable  portion  of  this  ridge 
is  without  trees,  overgrown  with  buslies  and  grassy  ;  but 
on  the  rising  grounds  are  forests,  composed  mostly  of 
apple-trees,  iron-bark,  stringy-bark,  and  box.  There  are 
some  tracts  where  water  isscmce,  but  in  general  (his  ridge 
is  sufficiently  watered,  and  settlements  have  of  late  years 
spread  over  its  bases  and  acclivities.  Il  is  across  this 
ridge  that  the  most  easy  communication  could  be  effected 
between  (he  interior  of  New  South  Wales  and  (he  coast, 
as  it  is  the  highest  ground  over  which  the  trnVL'Uer  liaa  ti> 
pass  Avhen  he  goes  from  the  coast  along  the  Hunter  and 
Goulburn  Rivers  into  the  plains  drained  by  Uie  Mflcquniie ; 
and  il  is  probable  that   the  commerciui   capital  uf  this 

iiart  of  the  colony  will  be  transplanted  to  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
lunter  I^ver,  tliough  the  harbour  of  Newcastle  cannot 
be  compared  to  that  of  Sydney. 

VIL  The  country  bi'lu'et'n  the  lilw  Muwilains  and  tfiff 
Pacific. — The  line  of  coast  between  the  nkouths  of  Stioal- 
haven  River  ;.nortli  of  33"  iS.  lat.  1  and  Huwter  River  1  noith 
of  35"i  presents  a  range  of  bold  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
sandstone^  lying  in  horizontal  stmla.   'iliese  cliffs  huw«Yu: 


I 


I 
I 
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are  in  many  places  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches,  behind 
which  the  counlry  is  low  and  flat,  the  high  land  retiring 
to  a  considerable  distance.  The  spaces  now  o<;cupicd  by 
&andy  beaches  appear  at  no  very  remote  period  to  have 
formed  the  entrances  of  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea.  In 
many  places  they  are  even  now  so  partially  tilled  up,  that 
there  still  exist  extensive  salt-water  laE;oons,  separated 
from  the  ocean  only  by  a  bank  of  sand,  through  which  the 
sea  yet  occasionally  forces  a  passage. 

An  elevated  country  lies  north  of  thebanksofShoalhaven 
River,  where  it  nms  from  west  to  east.  It  is  formed  by  a 
remarkable  range  of  hig;h  land,  which  travei'ses  the  whole 
country  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea,  beinjj 
connected  ^vith  the  former  at  the  source  of  the  Nattai 
River,  where  the  summit  of  Mount  Jellore  rises.  From  this 
summit  it  extends  south-east  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea, 
between  Kiama  Head  and  the  mouth  of  the  Shoalhaven 
River.  The  highest  part  is  known  as  the  Millagong 
Rantfe.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  this  tract,  which 
consists  of  fenu^inous  sandstone,  is  almost  entirely  barren, 
and  only  covered  with  shrubs.  Its  southern  slope  is  fur- 
rowed by  deep  ravines,  which  arc  haidly  accessible  except 
from  the  Shoalhaven  River,  into  which  they  open,  and  on 
their  declivities  are  only  small  tmcts  fit  for  cultivation,  but 
the  soil  is  poor.  North  of  this  unprofitable  waste  and 
along  the  sea-shore  is  a  lofty  range  of  trap-rocks,  called 
Illawarra,  possessing  a  very  rich  soil,  which  in  its  natural 
state  is  buried  under  matted  creepers,  fcm-trees,  cedar, 
cabbape-tiees,  and  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  nourished 
both  by  streams  from  the  lofty  ranf^e  and  the  moist  breezes 
of  the  sea.  The  extent  of  cultivable  ground  is  small,  but 
it  jielda  most  abundantly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  other 
vegetables.  The  forests  constitute  the  riches  of  the  settlers 
in  this  tract,  as  the  trees  are  high  and  make  excellent  tim- 
ber, especially  a  kind  of  cedar,  of  which  a  great  number  of 
boaiils  go  to  .Sydney,  though  the  transport  is  very  expensive, 
as  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  Illav.arra  Range  is  covered 
with  offsets  from  the  Mittagong  Rani;i',  which,  by  their 
deep  ravines,  cause  great  obstacles  to  the  transport  of  any 
heavy  aiticle. 

From  the  ravines  of  the  Mittagong  l^nge  the  country 
aK  we  proceed  northward  opens  gra<lually  into  a  kind  of 
plain,  the  best  portion  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  ol 
the  Cow  Pastures,  which  name  is  derived  from  a  herd  of 
wild  cattle  which  were  found  pasturing  on  them  when  they 
were  discovered.  The  surface  of  this  plain,  which  contains 
upwards  of  1(X),000  acres,  consists  cniefly  of  undulating 
thinly-wooded  hills,  covered  with  a  sward  of  fine  dry  native 
pasture,  with  alluvial  tracts  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers 
of  the  most  fertile  description,  producing  wheat  equalling 
in  quality  and  quantity  the  best  in  England.  Some  tracts 
adjoining  the  river  Nepean,  which  drains  this  plain,  were 
origiiuilly  deal"  of  timber ;  and  as  they  are  iutei^ected  with 
ponds  having  no  ready  outlet  for  tiieir  waters,  they  are 
always  considerably  flooded  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
consequently  make  excellent  meadows.  Cattle  abound 
on  this  plain,  and  also  sheep:  the  wool  is  considered  the 
best  in  tlie  colony.  In  the  middle  of  the  Cow  Pas- 
tures is  the  Razor-back  Range,  an  isolated  mass,  which 
extends  about  8  miles  in  a  general  direction  between  west- 
iiorth-west  and  east-south-east :  it  is  very  level  on  some 
parts  of  its  summit,  and  ko  very  naiTOw  in  othei^,  while  llic 
sides  also  are  steep,  that  the  name  it  has  obtained  is  very 
appropriate  and  descriptive. 

The  Cow  Pastures  extend  over  the  northern  diiitricts  of 
the  county  of  Camden,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to 
them  on  the  east  and  north  contain  the  best  portion  of 
Cumberland.  In  the  last-mentioned  county  the  sandstone 
ridge  along  the  sea  extends  only  a  few  miles  inland  south 
of  Botany  Bay  ;  but  between  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jack- 
son it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Paramatta  and  Liverpool. 
The  land  immediately  bordering  upon  the  coast  is  of  a 
light,  barren,  sandy  nature,  and,  in  its  natural  slate,  thinly 
besprinkled  with  stunted  bushes.  The  crops  it  yields  are 
so  scanty,  that  it  would  not  be  cultivated  were  it  not  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  of  the  colony.  At  a  distance  of 
from  10  to  l.'jijiilcs  inland  the  counlry  is  somewhat  better, 
und  thickly  covered  with  evergreen  forest-timber  and 
underwood;  but  the  clayey  soil  is  of  indittirent  tiualilv. 
and  the  labour  required  for  clearing  it  luxs  been  an  obstacle 
to  Bi'ltlements.  Beyond  this  commences  the  fertile  nortion 
of  the  country,  a  plain  extending  from  south  to  north  about 
40imle»,  from  Appinon  the  south  to  Windsor  on  the  north, 


with  an  average  width  of  about  20  miles,  so  that  it  is  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  Surrey.  The  surface  of  this  extensive 
tract  is  gently  undulating,  and  rises  only  in  a  few  places  lu 
moderate  and  isolated  hills  with  a  gentle  acclivit  v.  T'li- 
soil  in  general  is  very  good,  consisting  of  decom]  i 
A  larue  portion  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  wl: 
extends  over  the  declivities  of  the  liills.  Pro^pecl  ILll, 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  eminence  in  the  countrj',  i« 
cultivated  to  the  summit.  Nearly  the  whole  tract  could 
be  cultivated,  but  it  remains  for  the  most  part  occupted 
by  the  original  wood.  It  is  however  very  generally  en- 
closed by  substantial  fencing,  and  affords  good  pasture  for 
cattle,  rhe  rich  red  soil,  derived  from  the  subjn  •■  -*  '■  - 
rock,  jiroducea  crops  as  abundantly  now  as  wh' 
first  tilled,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  :.^„l._.; 
districts  are  stated  to  have  the  richest  soil,  but  wat«r  il 
scarce,  and  where  it  is  found  tlie  surface-water  posiciwi 
a  saltness,  which  renders  it  at  some  sea^ions  unfit  for 
use.  This  tract  and  those  adjacent  to  it  are  in  eeneral 
deficient  in  water,  as  only  a  few  springs  are  found  ;  but 
there  are  a  number  of  gullies,  worn  out  by  tixe  rains,  in 
which  deep  holes  have  been  excavated,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, by  the  occasional  torrents  which  pour  through  them, 
where  water  is  generally  found  for  a  considerable  portion 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  year.  This  water  is  often 
brackish,  and  ha*  a  nauseous  sweet  taste  ;  but  in  the  fxwJi- 
water  holes  it  is  good,  and  much  relished  by  the  cattle. 
There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  portion  of  saline  matter 
in  most  of  the  lands  of  this  tract,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  dry 
weather  lying  like  hoar-frost  upon  the  ground  in  llie 
vicinity  of  ponds. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  are  alluvia)  landf, 
which  exhibit  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility,  hsvine 
yielded  one  crop  of  wheat  and  one  crop  of  maize  in  eacTt 
year  for  more  than  30  years.  Tliese  lands  however  are 
exposed  to  occasional  terrible  floods,  which  take  place 
not  at  certain  periods,  but  irregularly,  often  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  and  sometimes  when  the  crops  are  still  on 
the  ground.  These  excessive  floods  originate  in  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  climate.  The  rivers  of 
this  portion  of  Australia  do  not  run,  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, in  bottoms,  but  wind  in  a  toiliious  course  bctwetn 
high  grassy  banks  coveied  with  heavy  timber  and  brush- 
wood. These  banks  are  \-c\y  precipitous,  rising  in  nioEt 
places  perpendicularly  lo  llKJ  and  even  2lX)  feet  above  the 
common  level  of  the  river.  There  are  only  a  few  pin 
at  which  it  is  posiiible  to  get  from  the  top  of  the 
banks  lo  the  bed  in  which  the  river  flows.  When 
heavy  rains  of  long  continuance  a  volume  of  water  large 
tJian  usual  falls  on  the  hilly  surface  of  the  country  i 
which  the  upper  branches  of  the  Hawkesbuiy  have  the 
origin,  the  waters  are  not  quickly  imbibed  by  the 
which  consists  of  indurated  clay.  They  therefore  swe< 
down  the  deep  ravines,  with  which  llie  counlry  is  fur 
rowed,  v^ith  resistless  force,  and  accumulating  in  tb| 
bed  of  the  river,  they  make  it  swell  with  inconceivat 
rapidity.  Its  toiluous  course,  and  the  fallen  trees  whic 
are  in  some  parts  verj"  numerous,  especially  where  it  fore* 
its  way  through  narrow  chasms,  check  the  flow  of 
waters  towards  the  sea,  while  the  narrow  channels  nn<j 
high  banks  keep  them  from  spreading  out,  unti 
ping  these  banks,  tlie  waters  sweep  over  tin 
country.  Thus  it  may  be  conceived,  how  it  huppciia  thq 
the  Hawkesbury  sometimes  in  a  few  hours  rises  uhove  it 
elevated  banks.  In  l8tJG  it  rose  90  feet  pei; 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  caused  great  dt 
the  alluvial  grounds  contiguous  to  its  banks,  i 
rose  nearly  as  high. 

Tlie  country  lying  between  Port  Jackson  and  Broke 
Bay,  and  extending  from  the  sea  to  a  line  drawn  from  " 
ramatta  to  Windsor,  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  of  tlioi 
districts  which  lie  contigxious  to  the  Pacific  It«  sutfac 
is  an  undulating  ground,  broken  by  a  succession  of  de 
ravines,  and  its  soil  is  exclusively  composed  of  bairen  sat 
stone  rocks,  over  which  only  stunted  trees  are  thiol, 
spread.  These  forests  are  composed  of  PaiiftsicB  and  grs 
trees  (xan(horhoHi),  which  are  usually  found  in  sandjj 
soil  where  nothing  else  can  vegetate,  and  1hcs4»  tr 
always  suggest  the  idea  of  hopeless  sterility.  This  tract  i 
quite  uuinhabittd,  and  uninhabitable,  even  for  the 
gines.  It  is  about  25  miles  long  and  15  wide.  It 
rounded  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  ■.he  llawk« 
which  flows  here  in  a  very  deep  valley  between 
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whicli  rir>o  ti)  con  fi'tt.  and  are  nearly  perpendiculnr :   ;it    tliis  iiniliil;i<in>i'  cfuinfiv  tlii-  lolT  pn 
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The  eoimtry  north  of  the  Hawke«l>ury,  as  far  as  it  is 

dm:-"  '  '^•■'  rrents  which  join  Ihnt  river,  inM  barren  fvs 

Ihii'  ii,  but  rather  more  mountainoii.s,  and  some  of 

«i,,  .•.M.i.h.r  ii.|,.  elevalinn.     It  i<t  composed 

i:i]iy  covered  with  vegfetation, 

,  ^   :->.  which  genemlly  corisiat  of 

trsp-nx'k.  and  are  covered  ynih  a  tolerably  good  soil  and 
very  heavy  timber. 

VIII.  Baitin  of  the  Hunter  Hirer. — This  basin  is  the 
larj^st  which  haa  up  to  tliis  period  been  discovered  in  the 
countries  of  Australia  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  It  extends 
from  the  sea  westward  to  the  Connectins;  Ridge,  a  distance 
of  about  140  miles  in  a  straight  line.  \\m  average  width 
certRJitly  docs  not  fall  short  of  60  miles.  Tltis  gives  atj 
area  of  &4»X)  square  miles,  or  an  extent  of  countr\'  equal  to 
Wales  with  the  addition  of  Monmouthshire.  This  laree 
tract  »eems  to  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  available 
land  than  any  other  portion  of  New  South  Wales  of  equal 
extent,  fiome  portions  of  Australia  Felix  perhaps  excepted. 
The  whole  baikin  may  be  divided  into  two  portion.H.  The 
l«m  or  lower  ba^iiin,  or  that  which  lies  ea.«rt  of  150*  40* 
>og.,  is  drained  by  the  Hunter  River  and  several  larpe 
>nts;  and  the  western  or  higher  basin,  west  of  150"  40' 
loog.,  by  the  Goulbum,  a  tributary  of  the  Hunter  and 
numerous  feeders. 

TI      '  1  of  the  river  consists  of  two  inclined 

plai  ards  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  which 

^liat  Mill  rn  Mde  is  the  more  extensive,  measuring 

tv!  >  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  Liverpool 
ig.. ,  ..  ,...^.'  the  southern  is  hardly  half  as  wide.  Tlie 
Hunter  resemble^i  the  rivers  of  Europe  more  than  the  other 
rivcr-i  ill  ^lii'  ivL-t.-rn  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  as  it 
flov  li  a  iKDttom  which   contains  extensive 

tr*c  ind.    The  largest  of  these  alluvial  tracts 

however  do  not.  as  in  Europe,  occur  towards  the  mouth  of 
llie  river,  but  at  places  where  the  river  is  joined  by  some 
of  it8  larger  tributaries.  Thus  Wallis  Plains  are  found 
where  the  river  reccivi^  the  W^illiam  and  Paterson Rivers; 
^  e  it   is  joined  from  the  south  by 

the  mirth  by  the  Fall  River;  and 
iin.ini  .ML'.itiows  or  Plains  at  its  confluence  wifhthe 
Ibum.  The  two  last-mentioned  alluvial  plains  are  of 
'--  I  1  ■  extent,  Twickenham  iMeadows  measuring 
12  11  upwards  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  a 
nidu.  ..-  ,  .  .;  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  Some 
'4ftlh/e  alluvial  plains  in  their  natural  state  were  heavily 
nil>er«d.  and  required  much  labour  to  bring  them  into 
cultivation ;  wlulst  olhere,  as  Twickenham  Meadows, 
were  acattercd  o%er  witlj  trees,  singly  or  in  irregular 
ftlampa-   r  red  Very  little  preparatory  labour.     All 

thne  aJl ..vever  are  of  amazing  fertility,  produc- 
ing hieavj  ciops  ul  wheat,  maize,  eind  whatever  else  is  sown 
upon  thrni. 

The  hi-'  '     ise  into  high  liil Is  only  where  they 

apptoeci:  -i  of  the  baMu.     The  surface  at  afl 

otim  yUwx  la  wiii;  .iii<liilating,  and  at  some  nearly  level, 
to  a  dalaace  of  about  12  miles  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  ttv^rr  tfiiui  20  miles  from  the  river.  In  the  vicinity 
at  th«  f"  !•  soil  of  these  higher  grounds  is  t>arren, 

only  '  ..  iih  stunted  trees,  but  m  this  tract  exten- 

\  cooJ-measures  are  found,  from  which  the  whole  colony 
>p1ied  with  coal,  and  which  have  pieatly  increased  in 
Kince  steam-navigation  lias  lieen  introduced.  At  a 
ice  of  about  12  or  15  miles  from  the  sea  the  soil  im- 
proves. The  more  elevated  parla  have  a  soil  of  inferior 
qualtlv.  but  the  depressions  between  tliem  are  overerown 
willi  ■'■      '         '  '    i.ui  tolerably  fertile,  i  'aoes 

c.  Pruceedin«;  still  I'm  1  -ing 

li  t>pen  forest-land,  till, .1,  --j,..iiklecl 
J  which  fine  herbage  grows,  which 
,_,  ....^.  .-  ^„  ..lent  pasture  tor  sheep.  As  the 
Shnwi. tracts  do  not  con!>titute  a  great  proportion  of  the 
anilltfle  l:in>!.  they  are  only  cultivated  to  maintain  the 
lttg0  |)|,  wtiich    have   spread  over  nearly  the 

viiol*  of  1  !  basin  ul  the  river.    Ja  many  paxtt  of 

P.  C,  Imo.  Kiel. 


iiU  what  is  called  & 
nppears    to  have 
:  with  a  regularity 
wlii'  observer.     Such  tracts,  which  are  nu- 

meru  iricis  of  the  colony,  have  a  good  soil, 

either  uf  :i  red  or  \eiy  dark  colour,  and  it  is  thought  that 
they  could  be  cultivated  with  great  advantage.  Along 
'■  '     Ii  join  the  Hunter  from  the  north  and  south 

S  but  of  less  extent,  though  not  of  less  fer- 
iiiu>,  mni  iin-  adjacent  rising  grounds  ail'ord  pastures  for 
sheep,  which  are  rather  better  than  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  principal  river.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  Liverpool 
Range  have  water  all  the  year  round,  but  those  coming 
from  the  south  drj-  partlj'  tip  in  the  dry  season,  so  that  only 
pools  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Tlic  alluvial 
tracts  along  the  northern  affluents  extend  to  the  very  base 
of  the  Liverpool  Range. 

Tlie  upper  basin  of  the  Hunter,  or  that  which  is  drained 
by  the  Goulbum,  one  of '-  -t  branches  of  the  Hun- 

ter, extends  westward  to  i^  ting  Ridge.     From  the 

lower  basin  it  is  separated  hv  a  nJgc  of  high  hills,  or  rather 
mountains,  which  separate  tlie  upper  course  of  the  Hunter, 
where  it  run*  from  north-east  to  south-wc-l   '         •'^    >      tlie 
Blaxland,  an  affluent  of  the  Goulbum.     I  (i3 

to  be  higher  than  any  other  of  those  tra\...--...i,  .,..,  u^^iu. 
The  Goulbum,  running  from  west  to  cost,  divides  the  upper 
ba.sin  into  two  unequal   sections,  its  course  being  much 
ncirer  to  the  Monundilla  Range  than  to  the  Liverpool 
Range,  which  two  chains  of  mountains  enclose  thebajsin  on 
the  south  .ind  north.     Thai  portion  of  the  basin  which  lies 
south  of  the  Goulbum  is  mountainous,  being  filled  up  with 
numerous  ofJsets  from  the  Monundilla  Range,  which  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  but  steep,  and  exhibit  that  character  of 
hich  belongs  to  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Blue 
-.     Even  the  hilly  tract  which  skirts  the  banks  of 
iiii-  mvi  on  the  northern  side  is  to  be  considered  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Blue  Mountains,  as  it  is  mostly  covered  with  hills 
composed  of  sandstone,  and  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  some  stunted  trees.     This  tract  hoMCver  occupies 
only  a  narrow  space,  extending  hardly  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Goulburn.     Between  this 
hilly  and  sterile  tract  on  the  south  and  the  Liverpool  Range 
on  the  north  lies  a  plain,  which  extends  nearly  30  miles 
from  south  to  north,  and  about  40  miles  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  far  from  t>eing  level,  as  it  is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  numerous  swellintr  grounds,  which  rise  from  200 
to  400  fee'    '  .       .     .    ,  vhich  mn  between 

them.  Tlh  tiling  grounds  are 

*'••■'•    '  'iRii  >Miii  -  V  li  I  loui  underwood,  whilst 

'•-'.•  Jecliviii'  low  grassy  hills,  and  at  their 

;......    ....    open  levels  v.  i..v...^nite  extent,  quite  free   from 

trees  or  bushes,  but  pnKlucing  fine  herbage,  ITic  soil  of 
the  levels  is  alluvial,  fertile,  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
whilst  that  of  the  grassy  downs,  especially  towards  the 
south,  is  a  rich  loam,  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  arti- 
ficial meadows  for  sheep,  or  for  cultivating  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  broad  backs  of  the  swelling  grounds  afToiti 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  Towards  theLiverpool  liange 
the  country  assumes  a  more  uneven  surface,  but  is  equally 
fertile.  In  the  interior  of  the  plain  are  some  rocky  trwctt, 
but  they  are  of  small  extent.  In  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  numerous  sheep-farms  have  been  establi&hed  in  thit 
plain,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 

The  country  extending  alone  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River  to  Farqvihar  Inlet,  the 
sestuarj'  of  the  Manning  River,  maybe  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  basin  of  the  Hunter.     The  shore  of  this  tract  is 
low  and  sandy  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  to  Port  Ste- 
phens^ but  on  the  peninsula  separating  this  port  from  the 
sea  is  a  series  of  sandhills  of  moderate  elevation.     A  simi- 
lar row  of  s^andhills  occupies  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
runs  from  Port  Stephens  to  Sugarloaf  Point,  and  separate* 
some  lagoons  fi-oni  the  sea.     Sugarloaf  Point  is  fonned  by 
a  sandy  hill  of  a  conic  form,  rising  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation.   The  sandhills  continue  north  from  this  cape  to 
some  distance  bcvond  Cape  Hawke,  and  here  too  are  large 
lagoons  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills.     A  few  miles  north 
of  Cape  Hawke  the  shores  besrin  to  be  high  and  rocky,  antl 
continue  thus  to  Farquhar  Inlet.    Some  of  the  lagooua  a*e 
connected  with  the  sea,  but  thev  are  too  shallow  to  Admit 
even  small  vessels,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  country  ' 
at  the  back  of  them  wa-s  neglected  for  ?ome  time,  and  co»-i_ 
sideieU  a  sterile  uuprolitubfe  waste.    But  since  the  Austr^.^ 
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].-      '  i^pany  has  acquired  the  property  of  this 

u  .tacertoineil  that  afousidtnible  porlion 

of  it  la  iiul  tuucli  inferior  to  llie  country  situated  in  tlic 
iiorihtm  porlioa  of  Hunter  Ba&in.  the  botlotus  of  the  rivers 
beini  nlluvial,  and  tlie  higher  grounds,  which  rise  only  io 
tiie  elevation  of  moderate  hiUs,  being  clothed  witJi  tiiin 
1,  !   affording  tolerable  jjasture  for  t-heep.    The 

I  nj  portion  however  between  Port  Stephens  and 
liji.  i.niii.  I  is  a  low  tract,  covered  with  band,  and  a  usele&s 
wvite.  port  Stephens  is  a  bar-harbour,  so  that  small  ve&iels 
only  can  enter  it:  tliose  of  larger  description  are  conapeiled 
to  anchor  outside. 

IX.  Ciiiutries  contiguous  to  tJiewsstern biueqf  thi!  Blue 
— Though  all  the  countries  lying  on  the  west  of 
i  iin-range  are  included  within  the  Dounds  of  loca- 

tion, We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  fea- 
tures and  productive  powers  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Uiera.  The  most  southern  districts,  or  those  which  con- 
stitute the  counties  of  King  and  Geurgiana,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown,  as  no  satisfactory  account  has  been 
ynblislied  respectinij  them.     Mr.  Bennet,  who  traversed 

II  portion  of  tlicm  in  his  '  Wanderings,'  limits  his  narra- 
tive to  a  few  observations,  from  which  we  learn  that 
those  distrii'^'^  ^^lnl:■ll  V\r  lic-twfen  Uic  road  leading  from 

lydncy  to  ks  of  tJie  liver  Abcrcroailjy 

onsial  mt>-  . ,  i  which  are  vcrj'  little  avaif- 

le  for  the  purposes  ui  agriculture  or  as  pasture-giT}unds. 
at  south  of  .the  river  he  found  the  country  mostly  traversed 
by  Ic  iUinly  wooded,  and  at  some  places  more 

level  i  tiding  good  pasture  for  slieep,  being  what 

i4  called  open  loresti. 

The  country  north  of  34'   15'  S.  lat.  is  much  better 
ijuiov.n.    A  very  hilly  and  broken  tract,  connected  on  the 
isst  v.ith  tlie  BIuo  Mountains,  slretclies  westward  on  l)olh 
,.i.,K,.i,i  liiver.   It  contains  several  summits,  which 
ition  of  mountains,  among  which  the  most 
.  .  ...at  Lachlau,  which  probably  attaini>d(MX)  11. 
sea-level.    This  tract  at  its  western  extremity 
'    E.  long.)  is  connected  with  a  lofty  range  of 
aounliims,  which  runs  nearly  south  and  north  from  :j4'^3<i' 
3;$"  '3iy  S.  lat.,  and  sepoi-ates  the  affluents  of  the  Mac- 
iiarie  River   from   those  which   run  westward   into  the 
lacliinn  or  Calare.    Though  comparatively  narrow,  it  rises 
\.\u  some  places  to  a  great  elevation.    The  highest  of  its 
rtuniinits,  Oonabolas,  which  is  not  far  from  its  guutliem  ex- 
tremity, ftlUuns44(Jl  feet  aljove  the  sea-level,  and  is  higher 
IJian  tnc  most  elev.attd  pinnacle  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
-  '•-;''-;,  which  are  not  far  from  the  northern  ex- 

inpe,  are  also  very  elevated,  and  visible  to 

a  ^.i...  ...  vi..    Their  elevation  has  not  yet  been  deter- 

'wined.  Between  the  southern  portion  of  this  western  range 
nd  the  Bhu'  Mountains  are  the  Plains  of  Bathursl,  wliich 
twelve  niUea  in  length  and  about  five  in  width-    Tliey 
.  inuro  properly  speaking,  downs,  not  unlike  the  boutij 
1  ■  ,'hlon.  presenting  on  their  surface  consider- 

>.    The  higlie^t  parts  of  these  elevations  or 

tuulJs  arc  gciiciuUy  covered  with  deep  quagmires  or  bos:s, 
olhcrwjsc  these  downs  have  a  dry  soil,  and  being  en- 
destitute  of  wood,  and  producing  diiierent  kinds  of 
ive  giTiss,  they  attoj-d  excellent  sheep-walks,  but  there 
l»o  tract*  tit  for  cattle  ;  the  cheese  and  butter  miido 
:  ore  in  great  rc(|uoat  .it  Sydney.  The  Plains  of  Bathm^t 

f-Src  lu'"'-  "'•  '■  -3' '  ^.lu.v..  (he  sea-level. 

Tli.  II.  extending  northward  c)ii 

*botli   -     -      -  -   I       lUvcr.   iiml   iiuiili-fiLsU.nrd 

over  tlie  count  I  ntliebaiiK  tu 

he  base  of  th I  iixHidge,  >  ur^ 

its  iiurface,  w>il,  and  productive  jk^w^i**,     in  gencnil  it 

(inny  be  said  that  the  surliice  is  undulating,  though  the 

ptracts  which  are    farthest  from  the  banks  of  the    rivers 

fenerallyrise  into  lulls,  which  in  &ome  places  are  rati icr 
igh,  'rliere  occur  also  levels,  but  they  are  visually  of 
iall  extent :  und  s<^irae  of  them  are  swampy,  at  teaat 
iring  till  '    *  I'arl  of  the  year.     The  hills  in  miuiy 

lat**  an  J  only  o\ejxruwn  with  stunted  trees, 

whilst  in   uu.vi=.   i.icy  are  covered  with  gia*,  and  well 
^ough  not  thickly  timbered.     Between  them  arc  some 
[ijarrow  valleys,  producing   alHindHn'    iinonn-   ibr  cattle. 
\l  a  few  places  the  undulating  <  destitute  of 

VKter,  but  these  Liacta  are  not  of  i;'  it.     Many  of 

^le  small  streams  which  drain  tiiis  country  are  dry  in  sum- 
I'r,  but  well  tilled  after  rains.     The  /ai-gcr  ones  have 
l<tv^y$  w»t«r,  tliough  it  is  much  reduced  aiUr  iong  droughty. 


whifh  arc  frequent  in  this  region.     A 

tract  appears  to  be  well  adapted  foi 

proved  by  the  increaang  number  of  «tli 

spreading  over  it  in  all  diiections.     1^ 

there  is  much  land  fit  for  cultivtil; 

very  little  at  lejust  has  till  now  Ik 

lington  Valley,  an  extremely  feriijc  nuiu  ui  .i4'Li*i'»ii 

watered  by  the  River  Bell,  one  of  the  principal  tribu 

of  the  Macquarie.     It  lies  caal  of  the  liigh  ^summitit  > 

Coutombals,  and  ia  six  miles  in  length,  and  more  than 

mile  acro^  where  it  is  widest.    In  this  valley  are  tot 

very  remarkable  caves,  in  which  fossil  remaitis  of 

have  been  found. 

At  the  distance  of  about  25  miles  from  the  mngc  on  whic 
the  summits  of  CRnoboIa.=i  and  t.'oul ombals stand,  i:*  anot" 
range  of  heights,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  aic 
149"  ^'  E.  long.    Its  southern  portion  i.s  called  Ooke 
Range,  and  its  northern  Hcrvey  Haiigo.    'i'  _-  L.'^ 

only  been  travei'sed  at  two  or  three  points  h 
is  veiy  imperfectly  known.     On  its  westcm  in.iiMii_>   aic 
the  sources  of  Bogau  River,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Darling.    The  country  lying  east  of  this  rnr  '  •  i   '^...tv  »., 
far  as  is  known,  to  have  an  irregular  hilly  J 

by  numerous  watercoui-ses  running  mutli 
INlacquarie,  orsouthward  into  the  Uuli^  i 

art  dry  in  times  of  drought,  or  contan 
in  the  deepest  dcprcssioosof  their  beds.  Js- 
have  of  late  years  been  established  in  ' 
and  the  range  west  of  them  is  at  present  tj 
to  which  the  settlements  of  the  whites  hav' 
the  west  of  Croker  and  Hervey  Range  V 
desolate  steppes  which  extend  between  t. 
I.achlan  rivers. 

X.  Countries  along  Ihe  Pacific  from  32^  to  26'S.i 
or  from  the  mouth  ofManning  River  to  l'"ii'>--  !-"•■■■■!  V 
The  Coast  Range,  or  the  high  land 

falling  mto  the  Pacific  from  those  runu.  ^  ., 

great  plains  of  the  interior,  ia  probably  in   ii 
about  IID  miles  or  somewhat  less  distant  from  i..     l^ 
as  it  has  only  been  minutely  examined  al  two  or  tliree  j 
it  remains  uncertain  if  that  range  always  runs 
the  coast,  or  in  some  places  retreats  farther  from  it. 
coast-line  of  this  tiucl,  extending  about  -1(AJ  miles,  ia  tat 
low  and  sandy,  being  broken  only  at  inlcrv&Js  by  rovll 
points.    But  in  some  parts,  especially  north  of  Tnal  Bi 
(.ijOTjU'S.  lat.)  and  south  of  the  mouthofCli! 
tracts  of  coattmanv  miles  in  length,  whei> 
rises  to  a  considerable  elevation,  but  even  n«.ji.-  im>  m>it 
tations  occur  sufficiently  deep  to  form  harbours.    'Hie  ha 
hours  are  only  found   at  the   mouths  of  the 
rivers.     The  country  which  lies  at  the  back  t-i 
is   much    more   mountainous  than   that  poilii 
colony  which  lies  south  of  Manning  River  along  the  Pacil 
Numerous  ranges    detach    themselves    from    the 
range,   and   traverse  the   country   in  several 
Their  sides  are  mostly  steep  and  overgrown  vi 
forests,  which  is  one  of  tlic  reasons  that  htu 
exploration  of  this  counliy,  so  that  th«  large  River4 
long  remained  unknowui  and  was  only  di 
yeni-s  ago,  though  some  ])arts  of  the  coi.; 
IH-nal   settlements  nearly   for  ;iO  years,     iiu 
some  tracts  of  considerable  extent  which  are  hi: 
maps.    The  imperfect  account  we  have  obtaint^i 
Countries  would  sugKCSt  the  idea  that  by  far  the 
part  of  them  is  occupied  by  elevated  mountain-ridj 
tar  as  it  is  known,  the  valleys  along  tlie  rivers  are 
moderate  extent,  and  occupy  probably  less  than  one 
of  tli«  area.     On  the  ridges  are  several  simimits,  wl 
tain  a  great  elevation.     The  Three  Brothers  ^31''  • 
from  3  to  5  miles  from  tlic  shore,  are  visible  at  &  ( 
of  .'H)  miles  at  sea.     West  by  north  of  them  is  &iou 
View,  which  isBupposed  to  rise  (j(XX)  feet  above  the  se 
Farther  to  the  north  arc  twosuramils,  each  supposed  I 
more  than  4000  feet.     Mount  ^Vaniing,  about  12  mill 
the  shore,  near  28°  25'  .S,  Jat.,  is  considered  by  FUnde 
111"'     '     iimmit  visible  irom  the  Pacilie,  and  its  el« 
I-  i  by  him  at  3:*W  feel :  to  the  west  of  it  is 

L......  ,.,.  using  5700  feet  above  the  sea.  I  u  some  pa 

high  rocky  manes  seem  to  cover  an  extensive  tract  oi 
trj'  contiguous  to  the  Coast  Range,  and  to  be  furro4 
narrow  cJells,  by  which  the  waters  collected  on  the  moui 
tains  find  their  passage  to  the  lower  level.    This  is  esp 
ciaJly  the  case  with  the  country  near  31*  S.  lat.,  vrhere  the 
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At 


At 


'  ince  in  a  narrow  glen 

^  ic  -  l)cd  ;  an^l  nl>o\  ■<  This 

rlfThrm:^  («o  lallf,  uneiiouiui  tlic  other  I''  h. 

tJie  nnrrrtw  vallfv  "^f  the  >Tr\rTrtr!:r  I^i"  •  '"^ 


fMlie  })opuiniii)n  iin<  «  iiiiVi   n 
it  this  distrii't,  with  (he  adjai-ent 
i^jHidMac!    -■'■-'--  -' --  •■-  -    ' 
ito  ■   Macquai  i 

^  v..  llA)  tons  hui^i..,.  ,.,,.;  ,.  ,. 
'  Ml  tide,  on  account  of  the  i: 

■    vpsx'ls    :i>Iif;ri'    nimn    file    sll.  :  >       

the  l)ar  is  gotxi 
'        .  excci't  vrhrn  llir 
Hill  the  shufc.  Within  the  t 
•  nT:mbcr  of  vosst'ls.    Tli. 

hich   two  rivers  lall,  uliich 

I  me,  the  H,x>tings.    Alwut 

A.  hut  dry.    The  banks 

,  but  nevcrthelesis  suh- 


.  But  the  Inrare  cedar- 

:  ,.,  \'nc'i\  til  Svilrii'V.     The 

e  lower  tract  :i  '  d  and 

Tlii-^  is  the  nil  1  net  in 

Iho  sugar  cane  hiw  butn  ciilti- 

1  \rh'Tt'  tliis  cultivation  is  carried 

1:1^^1  to  some    extent. 

I  lie  are  navigable  for 

illey  which  is  drained 

'  -  about  12  miles 

!i:  a  large  island. 

.t   iiai,.>..i.,    v.liich    has  a  bar 

to  seventeen  feet  water  upon 

he  ii.ivi"-n?ilp  to  a  distance  of 

■  rther  proi^ess  is 

■  river  issues  from 
iMX>  feet  above  its  bed.  as 

jilace  the  river  runs  through 
J  re  are  some  plains  destitute  of 
hill>i  covered  with  open  foresfa 
1    settlements    have    been 
lity  of  the  soil  is  such,  that 
111  (.-oiTi''  :'.  jiiijiulous  district. 
is  the  valley  of  the  Clarence  River,  of  the 
which  government  was  nnac{[uainted  up  to 
it  had  for  some  time  before  been  visited  by 
ulii\  ii>>tained  exct-llnrif  ((^ilMr-iinilirr  there. 
i.r  is  at  SI'  1.  Tlie 

'•e  ha.s  twi-'  1  it  at 

I  to  a  distance  of  titteen  niiies  from  it  the 
letween  three  and  five  fathoms,  the  aver- 
in^  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  so  that  it 
-  hurbour.  The  country  surroundine;  the 
'.  cr  is  low  and  covered  with  a  mass  of 
..  anionff  which  are  many  trees  of 
if  twenty  miles  from  the  sea 
/her.  and  the  river,  being: 
\\^^<  .in-  I  iiciiot'H  an  i.iland  of  about  120 
•ifnn  miles  m  area,  ^vhich  ismodeititely  elevated  above  the 
1m#^   (»»■  (li.i  iivir       I'l.tii    irnii;  ■ir,.  TIM  ■.  i 'r:!})!,.      Tlu'  river 

>  np  as 
;        ny  the 
ith  is  seldom  le^  than  five 
'  iiius  to  this  portion  of  the 

^  ;  the  banks  are  about  \'t  milea 
.1  the  river,  but  at  a  abort  <lial!ior»i 
I  .v.iiiips  iiiul  all'  ^ 

1  ir  soil  is  of  tli' 

.s  .  lie  river  is  ^till  (i>ji| 

it-  '  I'ld  and  rocky.  4nd 

1-  '  "lo  adjacent  coliui.T  ■'■"  i"'-  v.i.ii»..>^i 

nintry  of  sandstone  formation.     The 

to  be  atl.'<;ii''il   '"  ■   Tii;in.TOUs>  settle- 

n  ^osed  thai  'he  vine,  to- 

1  and  many  may  here  be 

succcsa. 

I  !i  aettlements  on  tho  e«»torTJ  eoftsta  of 

New  bouth  WhIw  are  at  Moreton  Hay.    This  bay  extends 


ien,  who> 

?rvcd.     ]'■ 


CU\  UlCli     lUl  U    I  I 


coot: 

S'.txn 


over  !i  whole  il  !c,  from  2(^  fo  27*  S. 'at., 

and  is  formed  1;      ;     .  headland,  S!cirmi.sh  Hoint, 

and   two   large   islands,  tsxttnding  nearly  parallel  to  the 

rrmst  of  the  msinland.    The  northern  island,  rnlind  IHttc- 

' lies,  and  the  southern,  Stni'  5 

4  width  lines  not  exceed  i  v 

•'■''''        CO..    'liiuiL'  Lire  ihriL 

<  ■  veasels  and  one  for 

'  -'■•  i.".'i"C'-'     ^"  '     :  '1  Point  and 

an  12  mil  A  across  it 

-^  ■-'Miyth.,.    ■.»,i,.>,ii8  at  low- 

■  ecn  Moreton  and  8trad- 


depth.     Between  Dn 

litand  find  thn  mniii 


;        ,  ■  -  >■* 

Tlie  intcnor  of  the  bar- 

■t'.vcrn  them  are  channel^ 

■Is  not  drawing 

iland  niontr  the 


liM>     USfl  'A-      Jl     !ll!l  ! 

feet  water,  unt  a  lid^' 

but  to  ft  diii.i.,,^..  yA  more  thau  ui,  i..iii.^  ,,^,ui  ■: 

may  be  navigated  by  boats.    Several  of  its  trih 
also  narigaWe  for  some  miles  from  their  mou:!  ..     i,.k 
country  on  both  bank.s  of  the  fiver  presents  an  alternaliori] 
of  hills  and  level  tracts.     The  level  tracts  are  not  subjetii 
to  inundation,  and  the  soil,  which  is  very  good,  is  Dver« 
fCrown   with   hi^h   trees,   amonrr  %vhich   are   cedars  an<ij 
cypress-trees  of  preat  magniturte.    The  hills  rise  with  1 1 
gentle  acclivity,  and  are  covered  with  open  forests;  tbey 
a:  "'    ailapted   for  cultivation  and  grazing,     Thd 

1'  -  lie  on  the  noith  side  of  the  river,  where  some 

riM-  iriMii  itK)  to  800  feet.  At  a  distance  of  about  l2 
miles  from  the  river  however  the  country  rises  consider- ; 
ably,  and  there  are  several  summits  of  great  elevation. 
The  farthest  sonrces  of  the  Brisbane  are  in  the  Coaj^ 
Range,  which  here  ofTers  an  easj-  piissa^e  to  the  interior  by 
a  )»ap  which  occurs  south  of  28* S.  lat.,  north  of  Mount 
Mitcnell,  which  rises  to  4133  feet  above  the  sea.  A  feiV 
settlements  have  been  established  on  the  banks  of  th^ 
river,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  pnptilntion  of  this  tract  I 
will  rapidly  increase,  aathe  ehd-  heixun  td 

spread  in  the  interior  so  far  to  1  they  hava 

reached  the  latitude  of  Mon 

X  I.   Countries  north  of  tl  -,1  Rani^(r  and  trttit  «j/ 

the  CodHt  Range. — That  puinon  oi  iliis  region  which  lietf 
at  the  back  of  Port  Maequarie,  between  32°  and  31"  8. 
lat..  is  tolerably  well  known.    The  district  conlisTUOiia  td 
the  Coast  Rani^  consists  of  "several  fine  and  extensive  vnl- 
lej's,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  rocky  rid K:es; 
which  rise  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  commoti 
level  of  the  country.    The  rivers  have  water  all  the  year 
round,  bein^  supplied  with  it  from  the  Coast  Range  and 
Liverpool  l<ange.     The  country  is  well  wooded.  Imt  ircTif- 
lally  free  of  underwood,  so  as  to  afford  good  sin 
Aloni^  the   banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  trad  i 

alluvial  land,  subject  to  inundations,  which  will  cnUinJy 
yield  eood  crops  of  erain  when  cultivated.     But  the  wholu 
trr,  '  :      •     resent  only  used  .is  sheep-stalions.     A  woody 
rii!  from  7(Ht   to   8(KJ   leel   above   the  common 

le.v.,  r,-,. nates  this  hilly  tract  from  the  Liverpool  PLiins. 
These  oxtcnsive  plains  he  along  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Liverpool  Range,  and  extend  along  their  base  about 
711  or  80  miles  fWtwccn  149"  20' and  150"  40'  K.  long.  5. 
F'rora  sonlh  to  north  they  occupy  a  space  exceeding  2:1 
miles  ;  and  towards  the  north-west  their  extent  is  said  to 
exceed  50  miles.  They  pre.«4ent  a  va«t  level  overgrown  with 
grass  several  feet  high,  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
inaulnled  wooded  spots,  which  cover  gentle  eminences,  the 
ion  of  some  of  whieh  is  several  hundred  feet,  but 
are  very  slightly  elevated.      Some  of  these  emi- 
'  '     soil,  and  are  overgi'own  with  pines, 

lainb  the  plains   an?  covered  with 
........   ....,1   .,,.'   .'iM.M..  ■■■— ■  —■-•-'--•   ';'•■   i-'"-fs  but  alter 

long  droughts  there  1  1   near  the 

Livi-incH)!   Range;   foi  .i  ;  ■►■  m.i-t  .if 

li  originating  in  1I 

CO  'ily  a  seriesof  p'  ■  :  1 

swampn,     A  irreat  number  ot  cattle  and  blivep  stations 
have  been  €«tabhslied  on  tbest*  plains. 

At  tht  distance  of  about3Uinile6  north  of  the  Liverjioo! 
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pgins  ft  range  of  mountains  which  runs  nbout  a 
hundred  milod  from  south  to  norlh,  l)et\vecn  31"  and 
29*  30'  S. .  lat. :  it  is  called  Nimdawar,  or  Hardwicke 
Range.  Its  southern  portiou  i&  low  ;  but  north  of  30°  30' 
it  atliiins  a  creal  i-levation,  some  of  the  summits  rising;  to 
aSOO  and  j)eihai»  4000  feet  al)ove  the  sea-leveL  The 
mount-'"  •■  •■  rtion  of  this  chain  occupies  only  from  10  to 
12  mil  ',  hut  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  oflaets, 

wliich  L u  each  hide  to  a  distance  of  several  mile* 

frcm  the  ranges.  A  great  number  of  watercourses  originate 
in  this  range,  and  water  the  country  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides.  Thus  the  tract  of  country  between  the  river  Gwydir 
on  the  cast  and  Nammoy  or  Peel  Ri%cr  on  the  west,  accord- 
ing to  our  scanty  information,  contains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  land  fit  tor  cultivation,  though  it  varies  much  in  its 
soil.  Some  parti  are  barren,  and  their  sinface  is  covered 
■with  thick  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  which  prevents  the 
*;    ;  .p  of  grass ;  nthere  are  overgrown  with  forests  of 

^  I,  and  being  more  open  to  the  action  of  the  at- 

ni'/:!lini  1 V.  produce  a  considerable  growth  of  grass.  Where 
the  country  is  more  lully  the  ridges  are  covered  with 
open  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  them,  with  occa- 
sionally a  patch  of  plain,  have  a  good  soil.  The  best  soil 
however  is  met  witn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  water- 
courses. But  many  of  the  watercourses  dry  up  in  summer, 
or  only  a  few  pools  arc  found  in  their  beds,  which  is  espe- 
cially the  case  after  long  droughts.  The  larger  rivers  always 
preserve  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  and  even  after 
droughts  they  are  many  feet  deep.  The  country  between 
the  courKC  of  the  Gw7dir  and  the  Coast  Range  lias  not  been 
explored ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  must  contain  also  a 
considerable  proportion  of  hmd  either  tit  for  cultivation 
or  useful  as  pasture-ground,  as  several  rivers,  known  to 
originate  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Coast  Range, 
run  through  this  country,  and  probably  contain  water  all 
the  year  round. 

North  of  29"  S.  lat.  the  country  appears  to  contain  very 
little  land  fit  for  colonization.  Allan  Cunningham,  who 
traversed  it  obliquely  from  the  northern  skirts  of  Nundawar 
liiinge  (o  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  Morcton  Bay, 
describes  it  as  a  barren  waste,  over  which  a  loose  sand  is 
spread,  whiuh  gives  it  a  desert-like  aspect.  It  is  a  plain 
densely  wooded  or  covered  with  brushwood,  the  monoton- 
ous aspect  of  which  is  here  and  there  relieved  by  a  brown 
putch  free  from  trees.  A  brown  kind  of  iron-bark  tree 
(apparently  Eucalyptus  resiniferaj,  scarcely  2.">  feet  high, 
doilies  its  surface,  on  which  are  scattered  dense  patches 
of  underwood.  In  travelling  more  than  100  miles  he 
met  with  scveml  watercourses,  but  only  with  two  rivers 
whiih  rniitained  water.  But  in  approaching  the  ('oast 
K  i  wliun  distant  from  it  about  2^  miles,  he  en- 

1i  cxtenaive  tracts  of  pastoral  country,  in  which 

Were  numerous  amall  riven  and  deeu  pools  supplied 
by  sti-eams  from  the  highlands  lying  to  tne  east.  Some  of 
these  tracts  had  an  uudulating  surface,  and  others  were 
level,  but  they  were  mostly  destitute  of  tiees  and  under- 
wood, and  their  rich  black  and  dr>'  soil  was  covered  with 
grai»  anil  herbage  exhibiting  an  extraordinar}'  luxuriance 
of  growth.  The  hills  separating  these  tracfs  from  each 
other  were  ctotlud  with  an  underwood  of  tlie  densest 
duicriptiuu. 

XII.  77kf  S!teppr»  of  tfie  Interior  occupy,  soutli  of  32° 
S.  lat.,  all  the  countries  north  of  the  Myrrumbidgee  and 
wc.sl  of  \W  E.  long.,  but  north  of  32°  tliey  spread  farther 
eastward,  until  1  hey  appear  to  approach  the  Coast  Range 
north  of  28''S.  lat.  The  surface  of  this  immense  tract  is 
chiefly  level,  at  some  places  interspersed  with  low  rising 
ground,  and  at  others,  but  much  more  rarely,  with  undu- 
lating tniu.!ts.  There  are  indeed  a  considerable  number  of 
isolated  hills  and  sliort  ridges  dispersed  over  the  plains, 
but  lliey  are  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  and  gene- 
r  '  i>y  A  very  small  space.     Nearly  all  of  them  are 

(  >(  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  the  highest  do  not 

iihf  iiiL>nf  ilian;j00  or  GOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
These  hills  and  short  ridges  are  most  numerous  on  the 
I  b««ks  of  the  Upper  Lachian,  east  of  14<;°  E.  long.    The 
oil  consists  chirfly  of  sand,  which  in  many  parts  is  fine 
r«ml  suit,  but  in  other  places  lirm.     Tliere  are  also  large 
I  •<.'  soil  is  com^KJsed  of  hard  clay.    The  firmer 

K  il  are  after  long  droughts  furrowed  by  numerous 

^vldc  and  deep  cracks.  Generally  the  ground  is  quite  naked, 
but  in  a  few  plaues  it  is  overX'^^i''  vt'itli  isolated  tui\s  of 
coMM  matt^q  «re«4»  vrhidi  pind  tl>«  ^nd.     The  more 


clayey  tracts  arc  overgrown  witli  atriplex,  metevti 
mum  cfcittilatifrale,  SLnd  salsola.    Along  tlic  marg 
rivers  are  yarra,  or  blue  gum-trees,  and  those  tracis  ■.■  ii  :i 
are  subject  to  frequent  inundations  are  overgrown  vith 
a  dwarf  kind  of  box.     The  higher  country  i*  clolijcij 
with  forests  of  stunted  trees,  among  which  some  kiad^( 
acacia  and  eucalyptus  are  the  most  abundant.     Giaat 
only  found  at  isolated  places,   and  frequently  it  cov« 
only  a  small  surface.    Tliose  tracts  which  :iri!   fifQu<-ritI< 
under  water  produce  a  kind  of  monocotyk. 
bulrush,  which  contains  a  great  portion  of  ^  u  < 

not  inferior  to  wheat-flour,  and  constitutes  the  prmci^ 
food  of  the  natives   inhabiting  the  banks   of   tne  loi 
course  of  the  Lachian.      Mitchell  states  that  the   cake 
which  are  made  of  this  gluten  are  lighter  and   aweelf 
than  those  prepared  tjom  common  flour.     Thf«e  plaias 
are  badly  provided  with  water,  as  the  sandstone  of  the 
hills  and  the  (piality  of  the  soil  are  such  as  not  to  f&\our 
the   collect iiig  of   water  in   springs,   which    indeed   are 
nowhere  nifl  with,  and   are  scarce  all  over  New  South 
Wales,  especially  in  those  tracts  where  the  hills  ore  com- 
posed of  sandstone.     After  long-continued  rains  it  appcart 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  plains  is  entirely  comu-I 
with  water  and  constitutes  temporary  lakes,  but  v. 'i.^  \ 
drou£;ht  has  continued  for  some  time  large  ri\  i 
and  in  their  bed  are  only  found  pools,  genemp 
siderable  distances  from  one  another.     In  such  a  i»UiU  '  i 
Lachian  was  found  hy  Mitchell  in  183G,  whilst  Oxlt}.  in 
1817,  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  immense  swamjia  wluc 
he  found  sjircading  on  both  wdcs  of  the  Lachian.     H«  It 
veiled  in  lliis  region  for  five  weeks,  through  a  ci-      * 
which  the  waters  of  the  Laclilan  were  so  abui. 
persed,  that  on  no  one  occasion  during  tiial  pei. 
party  meet  witli  a  dry  spot  on  which  to  encamp  n 
of  the  day.     But  when  Mitchell  traversed  i'    '   • 
frequently  in  danger  of  perishing   from  t 
being  dried  up,  and  the  pools  in  its  bed  oi 
great  distances  from  each  other.     It  is  howevi 
that  along  the  banks  of  this  river  pasture-gi. 
exist,  at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a^  .i  in   i 
wild  cattle  was  found  as  far  west  as  140°  £.  long..  ;uiu  ii>  ^ 
must  have  wandered  to  tliis  place  from  the  sclUcU  pads  oJ' 
the  colony. 

In   reviewing   this  rapid    survey   of  the  soil   of  New 
South  Wales,  we  find  tliat  between  3G°  and  29°  S.  lat.  Uio 
country  which  may  be  considered  as  available  for  culti^n- 
tion  or  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  extends  to  a  duttnrav 
of  about  20()  miles  from  the  Pacific  in  a  straight  line. 
When   wc  slill   add  the    narrower  tract  which    lies  be- 
tween 29'  and  '2ii°  S.  lat.,  this  country  covers  a  surface  v\ 
more  than  100,000  squan?  mile-s.   There  are  certainly  larcc 
tracts  which  must  be  considered  as  useless  wastes," «* 
Blue   Mountains,  the   tract   between   Port   Jackson 
Broken  Bay,  and  some  more  of  smaller  cxtcul ;  but 
these  tracts  taken  together  certainly  do  not  constitute 
fourth  of  its  arta.     tjf  the  remainder  probably  it  will 
found  that  only  one-fourth  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  lli 
hall'  of  the  country  can  only  be  used  as  pasture -ground 
cattle   and   sheep.     If  compared  with  most  countne* 
Europe,   it  cannot   be   said  that   New  South   Wales 
favoured  by  nature  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  \]        '    " 
Scandinavian  Peninsula  ami  the  northern  ainl 
portions  of  Russia  certainly  present  a  less  adv<> 
propt)rtion.     But  Europe  must  be  considered  as 
fertile  portion   of  the   globe,  with  the  exception  ■ 
southern  and  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia.     If  we 

Eare  New  South  Wales  with  South  America,  it  will  har 
e  possible  to  point  out  in  the  last-mentioned  countr 
contiguous  tract  of  equal  extent  which  is  superior  in 
tility.  That  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which  lies  sou 
of  36°  S.  lat.,  and  farther  to  the  west  occupies  the  wli 
s|mce  between  (he  sea  and  the  course  of  the  river  Murr 
bidgee,  is  to  all  appearance  much  superior  to  the 
colony  in  productive  powers;  but  as  a  very  large  podjon' 
of  it  Has  not  yet  been  e.vplored,  it  would  t>e  prematura  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  respecting  its  value  as  an  agricul- 
tural country.  It  covers  an  area  of  more  than  LiO.OOO 
square  miles. 

Kircr/t. — The  larger  rivers  which  drain  the  coimtrr  hr^ 
tween  the  Pacific  and  the  watershed  have  water  all  the,^ 
year  round.      They   generally  flow  in    l^ils  which  ai^| 
deeply  depressed  below  the  common  level  ol  the  rountry^H 
and  between  banks  which  rise  perpendicularly,  or  nearly 
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run  frnilers  i' 
the  adjacent  . 
wve  niBchincty,  ' 
T«3ult   fnjm  such 

of  l! 
of  l!i. 

tance  from 


from  lOO  to  200   fi'of.  and   rreoiionnv  Itii'Tior,  so  thut 

<..  This 
■I  he  rivers 
'  (o  Use  tluir  wHier  lor  inigiifing 
out  very  complicated  nnd  expen- 
tiiny  great  advantages  would 
m  a  country  snbj«^ct  to  such 
um  Wales.  The<c  rivers  lire  also 
U  for  the  transport  of  the  produce 
u,p,  ,11  iiK*  are  only  navicalde  to  a  short  dis- 
their  mouth,  above  which  their  current  is  fre- 
quently brok"n  '>v  r^niiis  and  cataracts,  which  indeed  are 
neither  long  r.  lut  their  frequency  renders  it  im- 

possible- to  n:r.  „  -e  rivers  even  by  small  boats. 

T'  iven  Kiver,  the  most  southern  of  the  con- 

side  i  r>  of  this  repion,  rises  on  the  table-lands  ettBt 

of  Iht'  Witrragonj  Mountains,  and  runs  about  90  miles 
northward,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  and  then  about  40 
mil«  eastward.  Near  its  source  its  bed  is  sliplitly  de- 
pressed below  the  general  level  of  the  table-lands,  but  in 
proceeding  northward  it  continually  sinks  deeper,  so  that 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Argylc  it  runs  in  a  cleft  1:"><X1  feet  deep  nnd 
between  steep  rocks  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines.  Be- 
low its  great  bend  the  rocks  endosinif  its  bed  are  less  ele- 
vated and  their  acclivities  more  gentle,  but  still  so  close  to 
the  water  as  not  to  leave  a  bottom.  It  emerges  from  these 
hills  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  this  point 
occurs  the  last  rapid,  where  the  river  flows  for  about  3(X) 
}-ards  or>'er  a  ledge  of  small,  rounded,  water-worn  stones, 
tuch  are  hardly  covered  with  water.  The  tide  flows 
',  and  below  this  rapid  the  river  may  bo  navigated 
[s.  hut  its  mouth  is  so  obstructed  by  shoaLs  and 
^anks  as  to  prevent  even  boats  from  entering  it. 
The  nawke-slnirv  falls  mto  Uroketi  Bay.  It  ri&cs,  under 
the  name  of  Wollondilly,  on  the  Connecting  Tablc-Iand.s 
and  receives  nearly  all  Xhe.  watere  which  are  collected  on 
tbecn.  It  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  which  however  is  nccct«- 
•ible  until  it  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between  Argylc 
»nd  Camden,  where  it  sinks  into  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  no 
longer  accessible.  In  Ibis  ravine  it  traverses  a  country 
exceedingly  wild  and  broken,  belonging  to  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  separates  Westmoreland  from  Camden  undt-r  the 
name  of  Wollondilly,  and  the  county  of  Cook  from  that  of 
Camden  under  thenarae  of  Warragamba.  It  issues  from 
the  ravine  where  it  begins  to  form  the  bonndar)'  between 
C^>ok  and  Cumberland,  but  its  current  is  still  too  rapid  to 
be  navigated.  The  last  rnpids  occur  near  Windsor,  from 
which  place  it  is  navigable  for  moderate  vessels.  Windsor 
is  only  40  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  blraighl  line,  but  100  at 
least  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  whose  waters  jire 
fre*h  for  30  miles  below  the  town.  Its  rcstuar}'.  Broken 
Bar,  is  snrrounded  by  rocks,  and  has  several  good  anchor- 
ayes  *ven  for  large  vessels,  the  best  of  which  is  called 
PittwaJer.  The  w^hole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  250 
milea.  Sometimes  the  floods  of  this  river  rise  to  IK)  feet 
aboi-e  5tt  usrial  level,  and  the  inundations  then  lay  waste 
Ihr  f  inks, 

n.  ;iito  Botany  Bay.    It  runs  hardly 

t  -  navigable  for  boats  from  Liverpool  down- 

ce  of  about  12  miicB  in  a  direct  line,  but  24 

iranf*  loiitjwing  the  windings  of  its  course.     The  water 

ItaecMtonally  brackish  at  Liverpool  in  the  long  summer 


W 


r  disembogues   into  Port   Hunter.     It  has 
,i;nches,  one   called   Hunter  and  the  other 
>tim.    Hunter  River  originates  on  the  southern  de- 
.the   Liverpool   liange,  not  far  from  the   place 
diain  is  connected  with  the  Coast  Range,  and 
ibout  W  miles  south-wcst  in  a  rather  wide  valley, 
\At  contains  a  bottom  half  a  mile  wide  and  upwarcfs. 
here  the  Hunter  rneeta  the  Goulbum,  it  forms  an  acute 


angi'  the  direction  of  the  last-mentioned   river, 

arly  due  east.     In  this  direction  it  reaches 
tortuous  course  of  more  than 200milcs, 
!•  \  between  its  confluence  with  the  Goul- 

and  1   in   nunter  is  less  than  t<0  mites  in  a  straight 
The  Goulbum  rises  iti  the  Connecting  Ridge,  nnd 
uXin  gnfater  part  of  its  course  is  directed  to  the  south  of 
eait ;    but   it   makes  so  many   windings  that  its  course 
exceeds  300  miles,  though  it  flows  only  about  90  miles  in 
a  ttimight  line.    It  runs  mostly  between  high  hills,  williout 
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haviKg  alluvial  tract 

running  from  flO  to  1 

bum  and  Hunter  frci 

Range.      Tlie  course  of  llie  Hunter  is  \ 

renders  it  nnflt  for  navigation  in  nenrl> 


coarse.  The  nftvigation  begins  at  Maitland,  al^out  20 
miles  from  Port  Hunter  by  land,  but  nparly  40  mites  by 
Wilier,  and  a  steam -boat  i  ^n 

that  town  and  Sydney.    ''  <t 

heavy  rains,  and  in  some  ji;;Mt>  n>  uic  ncigiit  ci  ;n;  mei. 

The  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  north  ol 
the  Hunter  are  the  Manning,  Hastings,  Clarence,  and  Bris- 
bane, and  have  been  noticed  belbre. 

Of  tfie  rivers  which  fall  into  the  southern  sea  onlv  the 
Glenelg,  or  Nangcela,  requires  to  be  mentioned.  It"  rises 
on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Grampians,  flows  for  more 
than  a  hundred  milee  westward,  when  by  degrees  it  furna 
to  the  Bouth-west,  and  then  suddenly  to  the  south,  in  which 
direction  it  runs  about  80  miles.  In  approaching  the  sea 
it  turns  suddenly  westward,  and  enters  Southern  Australia  ; 
but  by  another  sudden  tum  to  the  south-east  it  rvtiu'iis  to 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  forms  a  small  basin  before  It 
disembogues  into  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  this  river  can 
never  be  made  available  «s  a  harbour.  It  has  a  Irar,  on 
which  there  are  only  from  one  to  two  feet  of  wn'--  -•'  in 
which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence;  ' n: 

accumulation  of  sand  is  sometimes  so  gR'at  In  Am 

cast  and  west  shores  of  the  entrance,  as  completely  to 
separate  the  river  from  the  sea.  The  bnain  through  wnich 
it  flows,  immediately  above  its  embouchure,  has  also  n 
depth  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  water:  above 
the  basin  the  river  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  probably 
navigable  to  some  extent. 

All  the  rivera  draining  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  appear  to  belong  to  one  livcr 
s\-stem,  whose  basin  probably  contains  an  area  of  not  less 
than  5<X),00()  stpiare  miles.  It  is  called  the  river-basin 
of  the  Murray,  not  from  the  river  which  has  the  longest 
coui-se,  but  iVom  that  which  contains  the  greatest  volume 
of  wafer.  Tlie  rivers  composing  this  cxtcn«i»i  "-v^tnm 
may,  according  to  their  origin  and  nature,  be  n 

three  classes.     The  first  class  comprehends  i  h 

originate  in  the  elevated  Coast  Ran)^,  and  receive  I'rnm  it 
immense  supplies  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  they  lose  by  evaporation  and  absoi-ption  in  their 
long  course  through  the  and  plains  of  the  interior ;  eo  that 
towards  the  end  of  their  long  course  thev  dwindle  down  to 
the  siie  of  small  rivers,  and  become  fordable.  The  exten- 
sive beds  in  which  they  flow,  however,  •'  *  '  '  4 
rains,  they  must  bring  down  an  amn  r. 
The  second  class  are  those  rivers  whiun  .  .i-inm.  .pn  liic 
western  declivity  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  from  which  they  derive  in  ordinary  seasons  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water,  which  after  a  long-continued 
drought  is  so  reduced,  that  it  is  soon  evaporated  and  ab- 
sorbed :  the  beds  of  the  rivers  then  get  drv,  and  water 
occurs  only  in  pools  or  small  lakes  at  great  distances  from 
one  another.  The  third  clas-i  of  rivers  are  those  which 
originate  within  the  extensive  mountain-region  of  the 
Australian  Alps,  and  in  the  elevated  tract  of  country  which 
from  this  region  extends  westward  to  the  Grampians.  As 
they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  these  high 
lands,  and  their  course  does  not  lie  through  desert  and 
arid  steppes,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent,  they  always 
preserve  a  considerable  volume  of  water ;  and  many  of 
them  will  certainly  be  found  fit  for  navigation  in  a  great 
part  of  their  course. 

The  Darling  is  supposed  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
collect  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Liverpool  Range  and 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Coast  Range,  so  that  its 
upper  branches  drain  the  country  extending  from  32"  to 
28°  S.  lat.  The  most  northern  of  these  branches,  as  far  as 
is  known,  is  the  Condamine  River,  which  originates  west 
of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Brisbane,  south  of  28"  S, 
lat. ;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  its  course  near  the  moun- 
tains is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  river 
which,  about  200  miles  farther  to  the  south-west,  was  seen 
bv  Major  Mitchell,  where  it  was  called  by  the  natives 
Karaula.  It  ran  to  the  west  of  south,  had  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  was  about  5  feel  deep,  and  was  joined  by 
another  large  river,  the  Gwydir,  which  receives  the  drainage 
of  Uie  coiuitrics  lying  between  the  Nundawar  Range  aud 


Coast  Range.  Though  the  sources  of  the  Gwydir  are 
Tiot  known,  a  part  of  its  course,  along^  the  northern  side 
of  the  Nundawar  Range,  is  known.  Farther  to  the  \ve«t 
Ihe  course  of  tlie  Karaula  has  not  been  explored,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  river  which  was  seen  by  Capt. 
Sturt  between  148°  am!  147"  E.  long.,  and  was  called 
by  him  Darling.  He  found  the  water  of  Iho  river  salt  at 
the  place  where  it  Is  Joined  by  the  river  Castlereagh, 
which  rises  in  the  Liverpool  Range,  near  its  western  ex- 
tremity. Nearly  all  the  watercourses  originating  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  tliis  range  join  one  another  to  the 
south-west  of  Nundawar  Range,  where  they  constitute  a 
considerable  river,  the  Pe'jl,  or  Nammoy,  whose  upper 
course  has  beeu  surveyed  :  but  it  is  uncertain  if  this  river 
joins  the  jKaraula,  or  Darhng,  or  if  it  is  lost  in  an  immense 
suam|),  n^  the  aborigines  of  tlii-s  tract  assert.     After  beiii^ 

]•■' I    'h'  the   Castlereivgh,  the   Darling    runs  westward 

t  unknown  region,  but  westward  of  14G°  20'  its 
I  .nown.    West  of  146°  it  is  joined  from  llie  south 

by  the  Bogan,  a  river  ongiuating  in  Harvey  Range,  whose 
bed  in  seasons  of  drought  is  quite  dry,  thougli  Hs  course 
exceeds  300  miles  in  length.     Where  the  Darling  is  joined 
by  the  Bogan  its  water  was  found  salt  by  Sturt,  and  so  also 
lower  down ;   but  MitcheU  found  that  this  was  only  the 
Ciise  at  some  places  where  there  are  numerous  salt-springs 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  nver;  at  all  other  places  its  water  is 
quite  sweet.    At  its  confluence  with  the  Bogan  the  Dar- 
ling runs  south-west,  and  conlinues  in  tliat  direction  for 
niore  than  300  miles,  when  it  tunis  south,  and  aHcr  a 
course  of  200  miles  in  that  direction,  falls  into  the  Murray. 
In  these  500  miles  of  its  course  it  traverses  the  great  steppe, 
and   is  not  joined   even  by  a  rivulet.    It  has  very  little 
water  in  dry  seasons,  and  is  fordablc  at  most  places.    Not 
far  from  its  mouth  a  portion  of  its  course,  about  50  miles 
in  length,  has  not  been  explored;  but  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  rivers,  as  it  is  supported 
by  the  unvaried  statement  of  the  aborigines. 
The  waters  descending  from  the  western  declivity  of  the 
luc  Mountains  are  collected  into  two  rivers,  the  Mac- 
ari«!  and  the  Lachlan.     The  waters  forming  the  Mac- 
qiuu-ie  originate  north  of  34°  S.  lat.      Two  considerable 
mountain-streams,  the  Fish  River  and  the  Campbell,  unite 
ia  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  .ind  form  the  Macquarie,  whose 
cour&e  lies  to  the  north-west ;    and  after  a  run  of  about 
^40  miles  it  is  lost  in  marshes,  whicli  cover  a  considerable 
Iraci  of  land.    In  the  Plains  of  Bathurst  its  surfatic  is  more 
than  1900  feet  above  the  sea-Icvel.     After  it  has  passed 
thK  northern  extremity  of  Hervey  Range  it  is  still  40  yards 
wide.     NorUi  of  32°  S.  lat.  it  forms  a  cataract  5  feet  liigh, 
and  at  tliis  place  it  is  G80  feet  above  the  sea.     It  continues 
to   be  a   considerable   river  even   in  the  vicinity  of  the 
marshes,  where  it  is  from  7  to  10  feet  deep.    Tliat  it  pre- 
serves such  a  volume  of  water  la  mainly  to  be  attiibutcd 
to  tlie  circumstance  thai  it  is  joined  by  two  considerable 
rivers,  which  draw  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Con- 
necting Rit?'' '-^"l  tVora  Liverpool  Range.    Tlic  southern 
is  called    '  %  and   the   northern  Erskine   River. 

Tiny  tall  i;....  ...^  .ilacquarie  before  it  arrives  at  Hervey 

l^::l;l:.  It  18  supposed  tliat  in  limes  of  great  floods  the 
Mil  ijuarie  discharges  its  surplus  water  either  into  the 
Ciwtleicagh  by  the  Morrisett  Ponds,  or  into  the  Bogan  by 
Duck  Creek,  channels  which  at  other  seasons  are  entirely 
drv,  or  contain  only  water  in  a  few  pools. 
Tlie  Lachlan,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  aborigines,  the 
Ware,  receives  nearly  all  the  waters  origiuating  on  the 
cstem  declivity  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  of  the  Con- 
necting Table-lands  between  33°  40'  and  35°  S.  lat.  Bv 
Ihcir  union  west  of  149°  E.  long,  the  Lachlan  is  formuu. 

1'  .K...    .,    , .,  I  :.  ^{Uj  joiucd  by  a  few  other  small 

1  west  bynorlli,  and  ai>er  running 

.1    J   ..:..;.    .;. .iectioU,  it  floW«  SOUtll-WCst  obout 

iiilt's  more,  (ailing  into  the  Murrumbidgee  near  I'M" 
•'.     Though  the  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds 
I  its  bed  was  tbund  drj'  by  Major  Mitchell,  in 

,u  M  AQ:  even  in  tlic  vicinity  orthc  Blue  Mountains, 

(Wiicie  U»e  fiver  is  joined  by  B.  r  30'  S.  lat. 

jind  149"  20*  E.  lonij.),  and  fai;  id  were  only 

:•  1  ponds  in  the  deepest  pail  ol  the  bed;    but 

<  .d  ill  the  same  season,  in  1817^  such  a  volume 

<  .  -  ;  1  iliii  river,  that  \u-  '  '  .|e  it  in 
.t  I  ■A'..  tiJ.y  thought  that  tli^  d,  like 
tliw  Muiijiiiuic,  in  extensjive  nntiMJL:. ;  uui  lUiuiRil  found 


these  marshea  ^uiie  drj',  and  ascertainecl  Uiftt 

river  is  swollen  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  ;.i..4,uu^ 

bidgee- 

The  numerous  rivers  which  derive  their  wnt.-,  ri.,iii  il.. 
Australian  Alps  and  the  elevated  countiv 
form   the"  Murray   River.    This  river  ha- 
branches,   the   Murrumbidgee    and    the 
Murrumljidgee.  or  Monnnbidgec,  rises  to   i 
Warragong  Range,  on  the  elevated  table-land  ^ 

to  that  chain,  and  nms  for  about  lUO  miles  on  t  ^ . 

lands  northward,  and  nt  the  distance  of  only  a  lew 
from  the  base  of  the  tnounlaius.    In  approacliing 
lat.  it  declines  to  the  north-west,  and  in  turning  rou! 
northern  extremity  of  the  Warragong  Range  It  takcit 
westerly  courae.    This  upper  part  of  its  course  u  , " 
than  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level.     It  runs  to 
for  about  ItX)  miles  between  liign  lands  ana  m 
ridges,  until  it  enters  a  more  level  and  low  er  couai 
147"  20'  E.  long.     Before  it  reaches  this  point  the 
joined  by  three  or  four  tributaries,  which  drain  the  nOl 
eru  poition  of  the  ruounlain-regionof  the  Australian  Alp 
But  below  that  point  it  is  in  its  western  coui-se  joined 
no  river  of  any  importance  until  it  arrives  at  the  month 
the  Lachlan  ;  but  as  the  last-mentioned  n\ 
dry,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  bringir., 
the  Murrumbidgee.    Its  course  in  the  lower  '.uuniiy 
this  point,  probably  exceeds  350  miles.   After  ha.viri{ 
joined  by  tlie  Lachlan  it  continues  to  run  to  the  vii 
south-west  for  about  100  miles  more,  when  il  is  joi] 
the  JMillewi.    The  Murrumbidgee  is  a  con-'l-— ''-i 
and  will  probably  be  found  navigable  asfai 
and  perhaps  higner.     Its  whole  course  excLu_-    .. 

The  Millewi,  which  is  also  called  Murray  River, 
all  the  rivers  originating  in  the  higher  poidon 
Australian   Alps.    They  are  very  numerous,  1^ 
fectly  known,  except  one  which  rises  attheba^i. 
Kosciusko,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Murray  also  has  l»i 
apjjjied.     It  is  also   not  known  where  these  rivers 
their  junctions,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
lies  through  countries  which  have  not  been   e 
The  lower  course  only  of  the  Millewa,  for    '7  * 
upwards  from  its  continence  with  t lie  Miii 
been  seen  by  Mitchell.     In  these  parts  it  .:>  «   ,. idi 
deep  river,  flowing  through  a  bottom  w  hich  is   froru  { 
10  roiles  wide,  and  mnning  to  the  north-west.      At  Jf 
confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee  it  is  350  feet  v.i(l% 
and  from  12  to  20  feet  deep, 

Ttie  Murray,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  thi    "  ' 
bidgee  and  the  Mitlewii,  runs  for  more  than   li 
a  western  and  north-western  direction,  when  it 
l^om  Ihe  north  by  the  Darling,  and  considerablv 
in  size.   Continuing  to  run  westward,  it  passes  1 4 
and  enters  South  Australia,  where,  at\er  a  coiu> 
!00  miles  more  in  a  western  and  south-w(  -' 
it  turns  southward,  and  runs  more  than  ll>i 
flows  into  Lake  Alexandrina.    Tliis  lake  i- 
long  trom  east  to  west,  and  at  some  places 

but  it  is  so  shallow  Uial  U  has  only  0  feet  t 

deenest  uarls.    ITie  wafer  of  this  lake  is  salt  m 

let,  brack ibh  in  the  middle,  and  sweet  at  it*  ik  ^ 

extremity,   where  it  receives  the  waters 

The  narrow  channel  by  which  the   lake 

waters  into  Encounter  Bay  is  very  shallow  and  imp 

ticable  even  for  the  smallest  boats. 

There  are  several  other  rivers  of  considerable  > 
descend  from  the  high  land  extending  lioni  the  . . 
Alps  to  the  Grampians,  as  the  Winmiera,  the  LodUoii, 
the  Yarrayne.    Tliey   were  crossed  by  Mitchell  m  1 
but  it  is  not  known  if  they  join  the  Miuray.  A  Iv 
t!ie  Bayunga,  joins  the  Jlillewa  about  80  milc-> 
confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee. 

Mauds. — There  are  no  islands  of  any  extent  along  tha' 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  except  the  two  which  form  ■^r.l  1  iii» 
Bay,  and  wliich  have  been  noticed  before. 
Strait  is  King's  Island,  nearly  equally  distant 
Otway  in  New  Soutii  Wales  and  Cape  Grim  in 
It  is  nearly  GO  miles  long  and  30  wide,  and  \ 
elevated.    Its  surface  is  uiinly  timbcrecl,  ::  H 

adapted  to   cultivation.      Il  la  N\ell  wat( :  d 

li     '  '  '  'la.    ThuiiJ  is  ale 

a  1  '.'t'a^e. 

Lii/rriic. — (i  i^  iwuciii  Umt  in  a  country  wnuii  cxleud> 
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WA|, 


infoir- 
^puot-a*  ot  it  i»  vciy  tec^iiily,  tv.i  eveo  iu  those 
have  bt'tn  settled  for  a  fon»idenib)c  timo, 
W  ineteorologica]    observatioTis    have   not  been 
fai"  ts  we  know.     But  the  Jew  observations  that 
kssen  are  to  convey  a  more  i ' 

iinatc  m  i  y  of  Port  Jackson  th;; 

?*tion»  ot  ir.i'.  These  travellers  Jucniii   nj.- 

not  to  have  b'  '-n  when  they  comiiurt-  the 

ima*'  ■  •■  *^>'i"-  ■•   -  !|ie  sniithcrn  parts  of  ItaJy, 

th  in  whiL-ii  1lu<  climalos  ot 

i        ;      1:1  nfo  placed  side  by  side: — 

M«un  Tiinpcratu/e. 

Napln.  Sj-UupT.  Puutiultn. 

.     47-')°   Julv.      .      .         W'      51 -.V 


Febniarv 
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&?;'  :  : 

J«in« 
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October.  . 
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December  . 
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(;k-!)  A|>iil 

57-9  May 

:xj*9  June 
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02  02 

(AH  M 

07  72 

74  74 

72  73 

75-5  UH  5 

71  B  CO 

08*4  00 

61  &) 

58-5  53-5 
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Frrrm  this  fnhU*  H  appcnrs  that  the  annual  tempernture 

of  a  decree   higher  llian 

l*aran)atta  ia  lower  by  one 

.  Mx-tint lij.    \\  hen  we  coii^ider  piore  t!os«fy  the 

(I  fuid  that  the   heat  is   more  equally  divided 

the  countr)'  round  I'ort  Jadv^on  than 

-  from  the  Ibllowing  tabU» : — 

Naples.  Sydi. 

c — Feb.j    31 -5'  tJun«— Au^.)    •" 

.)     73-8    71-8 
J.,.— ......  „." .,     -.lay)   (JG-8    3'J-7 

The  mill  «t  Naples  in  winter  is  therefore  preater'than  at 
1y  five  tleerrt-cs,  but  exceeds  that  of  Para- 
vodo^reis.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lit  Naples  is  more  than  five  degrees  greater 
tl  and  more  than  seven  that  at  Paramatta, 

lectly  with  ^'^'-  -'■•"ment  of  travellers  that 
I  in  tho  vi  Iney,  whilst  at  Naples 

,  .  id  nearly  i;   , ^         '-r,  and  sometimes  ice 
ot  the  thickness  ot  a  crown.    We  find  however 
P.irsnialfii  the  thermometer  descends  sometimes  as 
?ll*,  whilst  in  summer  it  rises  to  above 
it>".     At  the  same  time  it  is  observed 
:   the  weather  are  more  frequent  and 
>n  than  at  Naples,  and  that  the  daily 
'  '  tliermometer  is  much  greater, 
it  of  the  si)ring  and  in  summer, 
fc  'KJiithly  range  amounts  to  more  than 

t  vcu  stated  (hat  in  a  verj'  short  time 

ftj  falls  'i")  and  even  30  deiep-ees. 

hange  i.s  produced  by  the  wind 

,    '      In     >;niith-i>nit.     Or    vicC    VersH. 

Bstem  ^vlTlds  ;  ■  heated  steppes 

r,  and  ovci  heated  sandstone 

f  Blue  Mountains,  acqnire  such  a  de^ce  of  heat 

nearly  scorcfiins;,  and  when  they  immediately 

a  south-eastern  wind,  which  has  brought  to 

<rfy\A   air  from   the   ocean    surroundinp  the 

ange  is  .sudden  and  great.     It  is  stated 

the  thermometer  has  been  obscr^'cd 

■  m  90*  to  110°  in  the  shade. 

rain  which  falls  af  Port  Jackson 

iiHt:iJ.      From   tlie    incomplete   ob- 

'■  been  published,  it  would  seem  that 

;i;  to  40  mclK's.    The  rains  are  n  '     - 

limited  to  certain  season?,  but 

.  ni  f  however  most  frequent  in 

rains  do  not  resemble  the  i-ains 
id,  ^  in  much  larj^er  drops,  and  are 


I/OUiIuil.  ill' 

S(>mt''ini<-- 

t; 


the  c;u-tli 

(•.•■i>. .  1..  . 


'  iiit'h 
throe 

ifC  of 
latio!! 


;i  IS  followed  by  anotli  ;v 

;<l  .cent  one  in  i^fl. 

r.'  led  by  eX'' 

ri-  -d,  lay  til' 

n  them  into  tcaii^oiary  ];tki.'s.   'J!  luimi 

a:  .  intinuation  abate  gradually,  air  from 

yeju- 10  year  until  they  a^ain  ct:i- 

The  winds  are  aa  variable  :i  Westerly 

winds,  especially  from  the  nortli-nM,  j^Lvaii  in  winter, 
and  easterly  winds  are  more  fre<|uent  iu  summer  iDecember 
to  Febrviary).  In  the  last-mentioned  season,  how*  >•■■  n  .  -t- 
seems  to  exist  a  regular  change  of  the  wind,  coi 

to  land  and  sea  breezes,  for  in  the  morning  the  v,: .:     , 

almost  every  day,  from  west  and  south-west,  but  towards 
noon  they  pass  to  north-east  and  north. 

Dews  are  frequent  and  heavy.  Hailstones  are  common 
in  December  and  Januar)',  and  are  of  much  larger  *i;«e 
than  in  England.  Tlmnder-stoiras  prevail  from  December 
to  February,  and  occur  also  in  Novembt'r  and  March- 
The  lighlnii      '    '  '      '    '         id  from  the  west,  and 

sometimes  y  for  a  succession  of 

daj'.s,  without  Denig  iiucsuu-i  \>^  unuideror  a  drop  of  rain 
falling. 

Tills  account  of  the  climate  refers  ouly  to  the  country 
surrounding  Port  Jackson.  On  the  Connecting  Table-lands 
.111(1  iu  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  which  are  nu.n-  tli.i'i  jium 
'ove  the  sea-level,  the  winters  are  in 
is  there  experienced  eveiy  night  for  : 
months,  and  snow  often  lies  for  days  on  the  tuns  of  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  It  Is  even  found  in  the  valleys  and  de- 
pressions which  are  not  much  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
sun.  As  in  summer  the  heat  is  seveial  degrees  less  on 
these  elevated  coiintxics  than  at  Port  Jack-son,  the  grass 
is  not  so  quickly  burned  up,  and  thus  the  flocks  of  snetp 
tind  here  nearly  all  the  year  round  sufficient  for  thtir 
sustenance. 

We  know  vciy  little  of  the  climate  of  the  unsettled  por- 
tions of  the  colony.     Major  Mitchell,  when  travelling  the 

interior  on  his  travels  of  discovery,  kept  a  tn't.  .r..!.. .| 

journal,  by  which  it  appears  that  while   j  ; 

the  northern  districts,  or  those  wliich  lie  a!  '  .c 

Coast  Range,  he  experienced  in  summer,  during  more  than 
two  months,  a  degree  of  heat  which  keptthe  thermometer 
between  90"  and  l08°,  descending  a  few  times  20°  lower, 
but  this  only  happened  when  the  f^ky  was  for  some  time 
overcast  orsome  rain  fell.   Tliis  (!•  vat  w.-is  the  effect 

of  the  continuance  of  the  nor;  ,    winds,    which 

probably  pass  over  an  immense  sitppc,  and  are  not  broken 
by  any  ridge  of  mountains.  Tlie  climate  of  this  part  of 
New  South  Wales  seems  to  resemble  that  of  Senegambia. 
[Vol.  xxi.,  p.  23(i.]     In  winter  however  the  tempcialiii 

appears  to  b*'   mnr  li  L.wpr  •      l,  •■  in  llii.:  i;,--,v.in   ih..    fl.i     rui, 

meter  on  tli  .  m- 

nionly  bctwi  ,1^  tf 

70'  and  more,  and  descended  to4B'.  In  Australia  i-'elix,  oil 
the  banks  of  the  Millewii  River,  the  thermometer  varied  in 
winter  between  43"  and  GO",  but  iu  the  higher  grounds  it 
mnged  in  spring  between  50°  and  60'^,  and  descended  at 
that  season  freqiiently  below  the  Ireering-point  in  the 
night.  Whilst  Mitchell  wa:5  travelling  in  this  region  raiiw 
were  falling  nearly  every  day,  though  they  were  generally 
not  heavy. 

Tlie  southern  coa*t  of  New  South  Wales  seems  to  be 

subject  to  a  considcra!)le  degree  of  cold.     Tyets,  when 

^•.nv,.viM-r  the   plain   lietween   Port  Phillip  and  Portland 

•need  a  hoar-frost  as  late  in  the  spring  as  tht 

■  liier.    This  may  however  have  been  the  effiuci 

of  the  large  swamps  b}'  which  he  wiis  sunour.ded. 

n'iniU  and  Currents  of  the  aJjaccnt   Sfu.— Break- 
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,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  southern  pohit 
n-vl'-;  which  extend  alone  the  eastern  vaxsi  of 
s.  lat.  to  Torres  Strait,  is  an  im]K»rt&nt 
-.  a«  at  that  cape  a  change  lakes  place 
the  liirttiioii  of  the  winds  and  currents.  No  stronjf 
Current  appears  to  prevail  north  of  that  point,  but  south 
of  it  a  strong  current,  rvmning  about  two  miles  and  a 
hnlf  in  an  hour,  is  met  with  at  a  distance  of  15  or  2l> 
wiles  from  the  shore.  In  summer,  between  October  and 
Februar}',  it  sets  southward,  and  in  winter  to  the  north. 
In  the  spnce  between  it  and  the  coast  there  \is  a  weak 
curreut,  which  sets  to  the  north.  North  of  Break-sea  Spit 
"the  prevailing  wind  in  winter  is  the  north-east  trade-wind, 
which  occasionally  varies  to  the  south-cast,  and  blows  at 
this  season  with  great  strength.  To  the  south  of  Ureak- 
•ea  Spit  the  wind.^  are  more  variable,  because  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  without  the  reach  of  the  trade-winds,  and 
therefore  they  are  much  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the 
cout,  which  to  that  point  is  nearly  north  and  south, 
sis  sailing  northward  in  summer  accordingly  keep 
to  the  shore,  where  there  are  no  hidden  daiigers,  and 
have  in  their  favour  the  we,ik  northern  current, 
ike  advantage  of  the  land-winds  which  usually 
fix  during  the  night.  In  this  season  vessels  cannot 
■ail   tlu-ou^li   Toj-res  Strait.  [Tohhes  Strait,   vol.    xxv. 

g.  52.]  But  in  the  opposite  season,  from  March  to 
eptembcr,  they  generally  lake  that  route,  as  at  that 
period  of  the  year  the  current  is  in  their  favour,  and  the 
louth-eastern  winds  prevail  north  of  Break-sea  Spit. 
Ships  prefer  this  route,  as  the  naviration  through  Bass's 
Stmit  and  round  Van  Dicmen's  Land  is  then  very  difficult 
»nd  tedious.  For  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphej-c  the  winds,  which  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Australia  blow  generally  dvm  the  south-west,  acquire 
great  strength  in  Ban's  Strait  as  if  they  went  through  a 
funnel,  and  even  round  the  southern  part  of  Tasmania 
they  are  so  powerful  that  vessels  returning  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Europe  find  it  difBcult  to  contend  with 
them,  and  on  this  account  alone  the  return  pas.sage 
through  this  strait  is  on  an  average  three  times  as  long  as 
the  outward  passage.  Vessels  therefore  bound  from 
Sydney  to  Enrope,  tne  Cape,  or  Hindustan,  prefer  in  this 
season  the  dangerous  passages  through  Torres  Strait  or 
round  Papua.     [Pacific,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  118.] 

A^ricti/ture  undAgriculturnt  Prodmtions. — When  the 
British  settled  in  New  South  Wales  they  introduced  all 
the  kinds  of  grain  and  plants  cultivated  in  England,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  they  added  maize  and  millet,  and  also 
tobacco.  When  they  penetrated  somewhat  farther  into 
the  countrj',  where  the  soil  is  better  than  in  the  immediatu 
\icinity  of  Port  Jackson,  the  crops,  though  not  very 
abundant,  repaid  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  land,  and  it 
M«rocd  probable  that  the  country  would  turn  out  an 
agricultural  colony,  like  Canada.  But  no  sooner  had  it 
been  ascertained  that  the  soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  was  much  better  adapted  for  pasture,  especially 
for  sheep,  than  the  attention  of  the  colonists  was  almost 
exclu.sively  directed  to  that  object.  This  had  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  landed  property :  the  grants  of  land  which 
were  made  in  the  first  15  or  '20  years  generally  did  not 
esceed  200  acres;  but  all  those  which  were  made  at  a 
later  period  comprehended  triicls  extending  over  from  .'KKJO 
to  IO,iKX}  acres.  I.aiuled  propeity  of  small  extent  is  only 
found  in  the  first-settled  counties,  especiallv  in  Cumber- 
land, and  in  Camden,  Northumberland,  and  lOurham.  In 
1h«  othfr  counties  small  propriftors  are  hardly  met  with. 
This  circumstance  has  greatly  affected  the  extension  of 
cullivution  ;  the  large  proprietors  find  it  most  advantage- 
ous to  convert  their  laige  estates  into  sheep-walks,  which, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country",  can  be 
done  without  expense ;  and  as  they  expect  to  obtain  ample 
rt^turns  for  their  outlay  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  they 
do  not  encourage  cultivation,  at  least  not  farther  than  is 
required  for  the  consumption  of  their  scantily  peopled 
trstates.  The  produce  of  these  cultivated  spots  is  only 
sufficient  for  home  consumption  in  good  seasons  ;  and  in 
times  of  drought,  the  shepherds  and  other  persons  nttached 
to  the  management  of  the  estates  must  be  supplied  with 
grain  or  hreoil  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
Sydney.  It  would  even  appear  that  the  growth  of  wheat 
is  on  tlio  ilecrt^ase  :  wc  mu*«f  at  least  infer  it  from  the  data 
<WitMUed  in  th«  IVWowinr  table. 


Acres  of  Land  uudtr  Crcp*,  J8a7-IMR. 

I'o-  To.    sa 

Vthett.  Muilic.  Barley.  OuU.  By«.  Miilvt.  Utoc<.  Hop*,  battv  pi 
1837  59.513  l».VM  2MII  a'<W  493  IM  1125  1  IK!  < 
IbSij    48,000    S5,0«3      aWS    T.ez    •»«      3'>|      ITHS       .  .         03*     « 

This  decrease   of  land  under  cullivai  -lOW 

wheat  is  partly  owing  to  the  incrcnse  of  jnui 

Though  a   great  portion   of  the  en 
tore  for  sheep,  there  is  n  want  of  rn 
cattle  ;  and  as  the  increase  of  the  iiopulaiioo  iikcre»»c» 
demand  for  butcher's  meat,  the  landed  piojrTirfr>rs  in 
vicinity  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  more  pop):' 
countrj',  have  directed  their  attention  to  1: 
tificial  grasses,  and  have  converted  their  torn'Ticia> 
meadows.    They  have  been  enabled  to   do  it  without 

posing  the  colony  to  famine  in  times  of  d ''•*    .is  t 

can  now  expect  to  be  regularly  supplied  ..it 

oth<>r  grain  from  Tasmania,  the  Ca])*,  and  ;...  .-..->l  In^ 
.\U  these  countries  find  a  ready  market  for  their  agrti 
tural  produce  at  Sydney,  as  the  importation  of  fft 
&c.  is  considerable,  which  ia  proved  by  the  anbjfli 
table: — 

Grain,  ^-r.  imported,  1828-1838.  ^M 

Ilarlry.  Onti,         Flour  ^H 

Ycnr.         Wlient,       Aiid  IVa*.        •ul  Urtcil. 
bb^lirl*.  lb*. 


1H28 
1820 
1830 
1H3I 
1h:« 
ik:w 
18:m 

1KJ5 
IKjfJ 

m¥7 

1838 


Wlirtit, 
bu^llL'U. 

S."j.71G 

KI7,<)29 

7(1,904 

71.892 

44.908 

1 '.),.■>(  )7 

].'),.'iG8 

122,908 

2(i3.ttt6 

114,410 

7t).lG6 


8,G89 
2,575 

758 

!»77 

7,081 

G,H16 

12,031 

27.567 

G,222 

55,075 


320,640 

42,076 

2,220 

358,154 

30,072 

14,272 

345. KU6 

1,:J77.018 

4,335,500 

l,0RG.5S7 

875,878 


Its. 

401,S78 

183,703 

211.898 

54.161 

83.f»-> 

.T.),2()0 

4<r7,0N0 

1,1.H).551 

474  ..-TiS 

109.74U 

702,346 
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Tliough  the  number  of  acres  luider  cultivation 
the  produce  is  considerable,  in  spile  of  the  carelfeMOi 
ner  in  which  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  ;    r-  •• —    - 
of  maire  or  potatoes,   or  one  crop  of  wheat  ;i 
of  maize  and  potatoes,  maybe  taken  annual>v   ...  ... 

same  field,  if  the  soil  is  good  and  the  sea<on  favoUT* 
that  is,  if  there  does  not  occur  a  long  drouL'lit  in  «uim 
Wheat  protluces  on  an  average  15  b; 
lands  even  30  and  40  bushi'ls — per  acre  ;  i 
from  40  to  90  bushels  per  acre  according  to  iW  qui 
of  the  soil.  Oats  are  not  much  grown,  except  on 
high  grounds  of  the  Connecting  Table-lands  and 
PlaiiLs  of  Hathui-st,  where  they  are  cultivated  in  li«il 
innize,  which  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  thtte  «■( 
tracls.  The  growth  of  bai-ley  and  potatoes  is  on  tk^ 
crease.  Tobacco  is  only  cultivated  to  some  extent  OB 
banks  of  Hunter  Kiver. 

The  colonists  have  been  at  some  pains  to  iatro4 
many  kinds  of  fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  and  they  bavi 
most  cases  done  it  with  tolerable  success.  Then 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  nectarine-s  apricots,  peacl 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  quinces,  peal's,  apples,  miufaM 
pomegranates,  grapes,  riispbcmes,  strawberries, 
guavas,  pinc>apples,  gooseberries,  and  currants; 
mouds,  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  filberts.  B 
guavas  come  only  to  perfection  in  low  shelt«i 
near  the  sea,  and  pine-apples  require  the  aid  of 
for  filling  out  and  npcning.  Gooseberries,  on  llie 
succeed  only  in  the  colder  and  more  elev.i;  '  -  n 
near  Bathurst.  Grapes  have  lately  been  i 
both  OS  to  size  and  flavour;  and  as  theylu.,...  .u.  .<e 
to  n  great  extent,  it  is  hoped  that  at  no  remote  peii 
will  constitute  an  article  of  export  from  New  .Sout' 
as  the  soil  seems  exceedingly  well  calculated 
grov>fth  of  vines. 

In  the  kitchen-gardens  are  raised  melons,  water- mefi 
pumpkin.s,  capsicums,  cabbages,  turnips,  rapes,  and  m 
other  vegetables. 

Pasturet  and  Dometlic  AnimaU^ — ^New  Soutti  W« 
has  become  a  pastoral  country  not  on  acti 
ness  of  its  pastures,  but  because  Ihiit  poi ; 
try  which  is  fit  for  that  purpose  is  very  i 

asserted,  and  we  think  with  reason,  that  i  swi 

there  are  full  two-thirds  inferior  in  poinl   . .  ■»•-* 

the  old  pastures  in  England.    Tlie  grasu*  grow  - 
tached  tuAs,  aud  between  them  is  m  much  \\ 


.M1C.U  V 

thJfii 
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ftn  in  lh«  richp&t  postures,  Ihat  one  may  walk  along:  over 

pasture  on  tiptoe  without   touching   the   grofes-tulls 

kfound.    This  however  seems  to  be  the  effeet  of  the  dry 

liniiii.-  i«.iift  ill,  ^.iin.'  is  found  in  other  coimtrics  dtatin- 

the  air.     llic  gra.s-  Ives, 

It  from  those  found  i   i  .     :      i  pas- 

iLulritious,    especially  on  what  i^  called 

,.     Tike    forests  in  Australia  ar«   not  eo 

?!)•  woiKitd  ft*  in  Europe,  the  single  trees  being  several 
and  even  paces  distant  from  one  another.  Tliey  are 
ides  moittiy  free  of  underwood,  so  that  a  horseman  may 
nllop  in  perfect  safety  througii  these  wood*.  This  stale 
f   ''  iLs,  added  to  the  genera!  dryness  of  the  soil, 

e;i  J  tracts  excellent  pastures  for  sheep,  and  the 

lave  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
ab«r  of  bheep  which  arc  kept  must  be  astonishing,  to 
fe  from  the  quantity  of  wool  which  is  exported,  and 
sh  of  late  years  na.s  increased  so  raucti,  that  the 
tlLsh  maaufacturers  at  present  are  probably  sutiplied 
a  larger  quantity  of  wool  from  New'  South  Wales 
han  from  any  other  country,  although  hardly  2D  years 
Iftve  paa«ed  since  wool  began  to  constitute  an  article  of 

mtity  and  I'alue  n/  ft'ool  exported  from  Neic  South 
fiaies  in  each  Year  from  1822  to  1840. 


OuanlUiea.         Valor. 

1?J.S80T 
]'.>H,24U  1      not 
273 JiW)  |1< 
411,600  J 
"KViOeO     48.3H4 
4U7.I1U 

i,oo5.:i;t;j 

1,401,2H4 


Known. 


■24..J(M> 
40.SjI 

34,UU7 
75.970 


Ycin. 

1832 
1K33 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
183D 
1&40 


Qitantltlak. 

Ilo. 

1.51,^>.15C 
1.7.'*4,2a3 
t2,246,!);« 
3,8U3,yL7 
3,ii'J3,24l 
4.448,70lj 
5.74!i,37G 
7,213.584 
8,610,775 


TalM. 

73^539 
]U3,G92 
213,G-2H 
299.587 
3ti0,324 
332,166 
405,977 
442,5(H 
5(Ki,112 


Int  sheep  introduced  were  from  England,  and 
wa&  of  indifferent  quality ;  Iiut  as  soon  as  it 
!  evident  that  wool  might  become  a  source  of  wealth, 
mi  yivM  an  important  aiiiclc  of  export  which  would  find 
kfMdy  market  in  the  mother  country,  several  landed  pro- 
irielofBwere  at  conbidorable  expense  to  get  merino  sheep. 
~  ..>v...iv   i.Hve   not   deffeiierated,    as   some    persons 

Id,  and  \\w  inrmer  quality  of  the  wool  has 
IU-:     -j.'ved.     In  lacf  large  quantities  arc  exported 
tty    inf«rior    to   the  wool    obtamed    from  Spain  or 
lony. 

Ireat  number*  of  cattle  are  kept,  the  consumption  of 
_M  being  very  considerable  owing  to  its  cheapness  in 
iMBpariion  wilh  bread.  After  bad  crops  it  constitutes 
be  principal  fr«vl  of  the  people  in  parts  remote  from 
tiurt  of  grain  to  great  distances  en- 
e  are  also  large  tracts  of  land  which 
but  aflbrd  good  pasture  for  cattle. 
■A  mixture  of  the  Bengal  buffalo  va- 

gtr  with  b....q-r  .-i.uulders,  and  various  English  breeds 
kh  have  been  introduced.  They  arc  tine  large  animals. 
toiB0  parts,  especially  on  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  the 
itirie*  are  well  attended  to,  butter  being  made  to  a  great 
nteni,  ao*l  alM  ciieese  not  inferior  to  the  common  cheeses 
jUa^and.  Bullocks  are  mostly  used  for  draught. 
P^««  hones  are  kept,  compared  with  other  domestic 
Mtf«'n**»^  Tliey  are  remarkably  hardy  and  can  undergo 
ixti^ie.  For  a  long  time  they  were  neglected,  but 
~'  establishment  of  races  the  attention  of  breeders 
diiected  to  improve  the  breed.  It  is  rather  a 
aaae4  have  not  been  introduced,  as  these 
aaJ*.  as  well  as  mules,  would  thrive  very  well.  Pigs 
numerous:  they  find  abundant  food  in  the  un- 
•idtivated  tracts,  and  are  easily  fattened  with  maire. 
.^oats  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  amazingly  in  those 
»rts  wluoh  have  a  barren  soil,  and  arc  overgrown  with 
khniba.  Deer  were  many  years  ago  imported  from  India, 
MmI  now  run  wild  in  the  woods  of  Cumberland,  but  they 
to  not  multiply  much,  owing  to  thqir  being  shot  and 
liinted  down.  'Rabbits  are  bred  about  the  houses,  but 
there  are  do  wild  ones. 

PMltjy  U  in  great  abundance,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys. 
ipiteei^rowk,    and   fowls,    and    Ihey    thrive    amazingly, 
•ithmit  anv  care  being  taken  of  them. 
».  C,  No. '1682. 


ForestH.—Tixc  peculiarities  by  which  the  botany  of  Ne'f*' 
South  Wales  is  distinguished  may  be  seen  iir'  ■■  ^  •  -t-RA.- 
LIA  [yo\.  iii.,  p.  1'23].     Many  of  Us  trees  aru  do- 

mestic jiuinoMs.  .iik]  Miiiuiii  them  are  ►■vi>,  iicr. 

The  mo  '  ircA/r/iori  li  is 

found  i>i  i!i,  and  on  the 

Hunter,  Haati»i{»,  and  L-larence  Rivers.  Several  ot  the 
gum-trees,  as  they  are  c-alled  {Eu^nlijptun\,  arc  very 
valuable,  eBpetially  the  blue  gtim  (tW.  ptj/t^rila),  the 
iron-baik  tree  [Euc.  ntrtutfrra  i,  and  the  stringy-bark  tree 
{tjtc.  rnl/usia),  and  from  some  of  them  an  cvcellont  bark 
is  obtained  for  tanning,  of  which  t.mall  quantities  are 
sent  to  England.  Timber  is  farther  obtained  from  a  kind 
of  pine  belonging  to  the  genus  CuUttris.  Most  of  the 
ciicalypli  yield  a  kind  of  gum,  and  therefore  they  have 
obtained  the  name  of  gum  trees.  No  use  has  yet  been 
made  of  this  gum,  but  many  think  that  it  may  at  some 
future  period  constitute  an  article  of  export. 

A  summary  account  of  the  zoology  of  South  Wales  is 
found  under  Aistraua  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  126].  Several  new 
species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes  have  been  dis- 
covered  since  that  article  was  written,  as  a  Jerboa  dipus,  a 
Chccropus  ecaudatus,  &c.  ;  but  as  these  animals  are  in 
stnall  numbers,  they  are  not  likely  to  affect  the  domestiu 
economy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  for  that  reason  here 
omitted.  In  Basss  Strait  and  along  the  eastern  coast 
whales  and  other  cetaceous  mammals,  and  also  seals,  are 
very  abundant,  and  a  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
colony  are  employed  in  the  fishery. 

Minerals. — New  South  Wales  is  not  rich  in  metals.  There 
are  in  some  places  slight  indications  of  the  existence  of  gold 
and  silver.  Iron-ore  is  known  to  exist  in  several  places, 
especially  on  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  arc 
several  extensive  coal-measures,  two  of  which  ore  worked. 
Those  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River,  near 
Newcastle,  are  extensively  worked,  and  their  produce  is 
shipped  to  Sydney.  The  coal-lieds  near  Western  Port  «re 
also  very  large,  and  have  been  worked  for  the  last  few 
years  to  a  small  extent.  Limestone  is  very  abundant  in 
some  places,  and  some  kinds  of  marble  are  worked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wollondilh'.  There  are  numerous  salt-springs 
near  the  banks  of  the  Darling,  and  a  great  number  of  s^t 
lakes  in  the  plains  west  of  Port  Phillip,  on  some  of  which 
salt  of  excellent  ouality  is  abundantly  deposited.  As  salt  is 
rare  and  dear  in  tiie  colony,  it  is  probable  that  this  circum- 
stance will  soon  be  turned  to  account. 

Aboriginci. — Their  number  of  natives  is  small.  Mit- 
chell, having  seen  a  very  large  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  estimates  it  at  not  more  than  6000,  and  he  oven 
thinks  that  it  may  he  considerably  less.  In  the  vicinity  of 
those  parts  where  the  whites  are  settled  in  considerable 
numbers  they  are  on  the  decrease,  because  the  settlers  keep 
kangaroo-dogs,  and  destroy  these  animals,  which  form  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  their  food,  merely  tor  the  sake 
of  the  skin,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  their 
livelihood.  In  the  interior  however  they  seem  to  preserve 
their  numbers,  and  in  sonic  parts  to  increase.  Mitchell 
tlilnks  that  they  may  increase  rapidly,  if  wild  cattle 
beconie  numerous,  sis  he  found  the  most  populous  and 
best-fed  t;nbe  on  the  banks  of  the  Lachlan  at  a  place  where 
a  large  herd  of  wild  cattle  was  seen. 

An  account  of  their  characteristic  features  is  given 
under  Australia  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  122].  It  is  however 
stated  that  their  colour  is  not  universally  black,  but  that 
in  the  interior,  and  also  at  some  places  on  the  coast,  there 
are  tribes  which  have  a  light  coppar  colour,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a  mixture  of  different 
races.  Their  hair  is  also  not  woolly,  but  only  frizzled,  and 
never  grows  long. 

Though  dispersed  over  such  a  large  extent  of  country,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  different  dialects  spoken  by  the 
imraerous  tribes  differ  so  Jar  as  to  render  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter neccssnrv'  (or  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
one  another.    Mitchell,  Raving  collected  vocabularies  from 
different  parts  of  Au-stralia,  finds  that  in  the  languages  of 
those  tribes  which  inhabit  the  south-eastern  and  the  south- 
western parts  of  that  continent  several  words  arc  fo«nd, 
mostly  applying  to  different  parts   of  the  human  body, 
which  are   either    the    same   or    resemble    one   anollitp 
greatly,  whilst  no  such  resemblance  can  be  traced  betweitn 
these  words  and  any  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  nativfca 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia.         „..^,-      _^ 
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The  aborigines  cerloinly  live  in  a  very  low  state  ol"  civi- 
liiation.  This  is  proved  by  their  poinK  almost  nakttl.  The 
men  wear  gircUes,  umally  made  of  the  wool  of  the  opos- 
sum ;  and  a  sort  of  tail  of  the  same  material  is  appended  to 
this  girdle,  both  before  and  behmd,  and  seems  to  be  the 
only  part  of  their  costume  suggested  by  any  idea  of  de- 
^ncY.  Round  the  head  they  wear  a  neatly-«TOuglit 
^■ndage  or  fillet,  which  they  whiten  with  pipe-clay,  as  a 
floldicr  deans  liis  belts.  Tney  also  wear  one  of  a  red 
coiJour  under  it.  The  women  generally  wrap  tliemselve* 
«p  in  a  species  of  cloak  made  of  opossuni-«kin,  or  in  & 
biwnket.  As  some  of  these  tribes  live  in  parts  which  are 
subject  to  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  i1  is 
rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  not  adopted  a 
wartner  clothina;.  But  they  generally  pass  the  nights 
before  a  large  tire. 

As  mo«l  of  the  tribes  are  continually  moving  about  in 
search  of  food,  they  have  no  fixed  abodes.  In  the  night- 
time they  protect  tlieir  tires  by  the  bark  or  the  boughs  of  a 
tree  placed  to  the  windward.  A  few  tribes  however  living 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  have  fixed  liabitatioiis. 
In  1839,  when  Uie  newly  discovered  Clarence  River  was 
explored,  a  number  of  huts,  forming  a  temporary  village, 
ivis  found  at  the  head  of  a  deep  eestiiary  wnich  appeared 
to  give  a  considerable  commiknd  of  lishing-ground. 

They  evince  some  industry  and  ingenuity  ia  the  rannu- 
facture  of  their  utensils  and  arms.  Mitchell  found  that 
the  net*  used  by  the  aborigines  on  tlie  larsje  rivers  of  tbc 
interior  approached  nearer  to  those  made  m  Europe  than 
any  other  thing  made  by  them.  Tlie  fishing  tribe  on  the 
Clarence  River  was  in  (XMsesMon  of  nets,  baskets,  wafer- 
vessels,  and  cooking  utensils,  which  were  made  with  pecu- 
liar care  and  neatness.  The  same  observation  is  made 
respecting  their  arms,  of  which  that  peculiar  kind  of  missile 
called  bommerin^  lias  attracted  the  attention  of  all  travel- 
lers, .')s  it  is  used  ui  a  very  unusual  way.  A  description  of 
it  and  its  uses  is  found  ui  Mitchell's  'Three  Expeditions,' 
Sec.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  348. 

The  opossums  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of  the  hA'- 
tives,  and  they  show  great  iudustry  and  ingenuity  in  find- 
ing them  out  in  the  hollow  trees  to  which  these  animals 
retreat.  Next  to  the  opossum  is  the  kangaroo,  but  they 
find  it  more  difficult  to  gel  this  animal.  Tliey  also  eat, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  snakes,  grubs,  and  otlier  vermin, 
and  they  use  as  food  several  indigenous  roots  and  plants. 

The  natives  are  accused  of  cannibalism.  Mitchell,  who 
certainly  knows  tliem  well,  denies  the  fact.  But  Beniiit 
lie&rd  of  a  weak  and  sickly  child  haviug  been  dcatroyed, 
and  even  eaten.  Tliis  Hp])eant  however  to  havu  been  an 
extraordinary  case,  as  the  parents  alleged  that  they  were 
very  hungry,  and  the  child  was  of  no  use  aud  much 
trouble.  Infanticide  however  is  not  rare,  and  the  alleged 
reason  is  that  the  children  are  too  much  trouble  \i)  carry 
about.  It  is  however  almost  their  invariable  custom  to 
destroy  the  infants  produced  by  the  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peatiss  unless  the  father  resides  constantly  with  the  female, 
or  may  be  near  her  at  the  time  of  the  birth  to  prevent  it. 
Tlic  most  remarkable  of  their  customs  is  the  practice  of 
:,'  out  one  of  the  front  teeth  of  the  males  at  the  age  of 
. ,  and  tliat  of  the  females  of  cutting  off  the  last  joint 

ol  Ilie   '■:''.       ":.  .   'T. 

The  \  have  frMuently  attacked  remote  stations, 

and  killtu  mc  settlers.  "Tliis  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
harsh  and  unjust  treatment  they  have  experienced  from 
the  hands  of  convict-settlers,  or  convict-servant-s  and 
partly  to  the  desire  of  appronrialing  to  themselves  some 
j)orlioa  of  their  property  wliicli  they  tliink  useful.  Besides, 
it  i.<«  observed  that  when  a  wliile  man  has  been  killed  by 
them,  they  do  not  return  to  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  until  one  of  their  tribe  has  been  killed  b^'  the 
whites.  This  appears  to  originate  in  the  principle  that 
bloodshed  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  the  shedding  of 
bloo<l.  From  time  to  time  they  have  in  different  parti  of 
tlie  country  carried  their  outrages  so  far,  that  governmeat 
lU8  been  obliged  to  send  the  police  force  against  them, 
and  to  attack  them  regularly,  until  they  arc  impressed 
vilh  the  superiorily  of  the  whiles :  when  that  has  been 
done,  they  no  longer  molest  the  settlers. 

They  ju-e  certainly  more  capable  of  civilization  than 
most  of  the  native  tribes  of  America.  Mitchell  speak-s 
hiphly  of  their  mental  poweis  and  judgment  in  every- 
tfaey  MB  H'pq'M'ntetf  <»ith.    He 


ners  and  general  intelligence  superior  to  any 
white  rustics.   A  number  of  them  were  sentencjed 
offence  to  be  confined  with  a  ehain-gang  on  Goal 
in  Sydney  Harbour,  where  a  missionary  in  five  n 
taught  them  to  read  tolerably  well,  and   to    explain 
English  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Conuiuuidmcnit. 
During  that  time  they   had    been   initialed  in    the  oaA 
of  slone-cntting   and  building,  so  as  to   erect    a  cmii 
house.    There  are  numerous  instances  on   ; 
thev  have    industriously  jvssisted  fanncra    i'l 
their  crops,  and  have  even  cleared  tracts  ui   limu 
grown  with  bushes.     They  have  also  proved    y^ry 
shepherds,  when  any  of  them  have  been  induced 
courageraent  and  protection  to  take  cliarge   of  a 
Several  of  (hem    are    actually  engaged  by  the   t 
government  as  assistants  to  the  police,  as 
tremely  skilful  in  tracing  the  retreats  of  runii 
who  frequently  infest  the  abodes  of  the  etockmeu  io 
parts. 

iietl lenient n  anti  Divi/rinn  of  the  Cmintry, — ^Th«  m\ 
which  Australia  presents  to  the  settler  is  very  ditterent  fnt 
that  of  any  other  country  into  which  European  colooizatiai 
has  been  introduced.  \\\  consequence  of  tlie  abscnoei^ 
dense  forests  or  extensive  suamps,  it  is  p' 
settler  in  almost  every  direction,  whilst  the  ti 
farther  facilitated  by  the  general  drynijss  of  tm  r,,. 
their  natural  state,  too,  tlie  lands,  thouL'li  far  from 
rich,  offer  very  extensive  pasturage,  and  therefKr,  niT, 
means  of  jiront  to  the  settler  almost  without 
any  capital.  Tlicse  peculiarities  have,  since  i 
nation  of  the  colony,  led  to  a  wide  dispersion  ol  t 
habitants,  so  that  their  flocks  and  herds  already  stray 
a  count rj-  000  miles  long  by  :3(iO  wide. 

Tlie  more  closely  settled  portion  of  the  colony  isdinifd 
into  twenty-three  counties, of  which  tvnenty  li 
comprehending   the   countries   along   the  P 
both  sides  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  3t)    .in.i  ,^ii    ^ 
lat.  and  between  the  sea  and  US'  30*  E.  long.     The  crthi- 
Ihree  counties,  or  those  of  Bourke,  Grant,  and  Nunuaab). 
wiiich  have  been  lately  erected,  comprehend  the  COuatlMi 
surrounding  Port  Phillip  and  Bass's  Strait,  on  both  nd«k«f 
38"  S.  lat.  and  between  144*  and  145"  E,  loug.     TJiis  din- 
sion  of  counties  however  ser^'cs  no  other  jmrpo^  thu 
that  of  indicating  certain  tracts  of  country,  as  the  countie 
are  not  co-extonsivc  with  any  juritdiction  either  civil  gr 
ecclesiastical.     It  is  however  a  regulation  of  govemiltest 
that  no  land  can  be  sold  beyond  their  limits.    The  extrnsc 
boundaries  of  county  lands  liave  come  therefore  to  be  called 
the    boundaries    of  location,  and  accoiding  as    lauds  lif 
within  or  beyond  these  boundaries,  a  different  syatca  i> 
followed  ill  the   management  and  civil  govenuneni  of 
them. 

Within  the  boundaries  the  whole  country  is  divided  into 
police  districts,  each  having  a  bench  of  petty  se«Bioiu  ud 
a  magistrate  ;  and  of  these  districts,  which  axe  of 
size,  there  aie  at  present  thirty-five  or  Utirty-cix.  Bej 
the  boundaries  the  countiy  is  also  roughly  divided 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  couuniaBiom 
crown  lauds,  who  is  the  chief  magistiate  of  it,  uu 
under  his  command  a  small  force  of  mounted  coi 
which  are  called  the  Border  Police.  Within  the  limito 
location,  land  is  cither  sold  or  let  on  lea»e  .  beyond  tlte 
limits,  it  is  neither  sold  nor  It-t,  but  licences  are  mated,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  crown  commissioner,  fgr  toe  occupa- 
tion of  such  jHirttons  of  land  as  may  be  desired  by  prupne- 
tora  of  stock,  on  each  of  which  licences  a  fee  or  1(V.  it 
payable  annually,  and  an  assessment  is  levied  <<n  (■ 
depastured  there.  Each  allotment  of  land, 
licence  is  thus  given,  is  called  a  station,  and 
may  vary  in  extent  from  0000  to  30,000  acres. 

Thejie  stalious  are  pushed  into  the  interior  with  etmI 
rapidity.  Wherever  the  persons  forming  these  statioi^ 
who  may  be  compared  to  the  backwoodsmen  of  Ameiijt 
find  good  pasturage,  they  fix  themselves,  am  ire- 

nunitly  unlcnown  to  the  commissioner  for  -  :ir». 

Wherever  a  river  presents  itself  ninning   to    ih.     >  .  .t 
ward,  the  course  of  it  is  marked  by  stations.    Tlii.^  i-  i  . 
ticularly  the  case  on  the  Kammoy,  or  Peel  River,  rl 
quarie,  the  I.ac]ilan,and  the  Murrumbidgee,  on  th« 
of  each  of  which  they  extend  perhajis  to  a  disu^.s.    ... 
from  200  to  30(J  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  location.     To- 
wanls  the 


of  the  CoiLst 


I  nnit 
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iikd.  In  Au!ktiaii:i  Felix  tlie  »tiLliana 
y  of  the  Nanget-la  RivtT,  not  lar  from 
I  South  Australia,  and  along  the  coast 


J  stations  amounted,  in  1839,  to 
luclc   for  which  aiisessnient  wa£ 
^n.H  ,  .  .ii  l,GOO  honifd  cattle,  and  1.3;j-1.593 

Iw      'I  mount  ol'  stock  however  in   all  pro- 

l*v  r  ,  exceeds  the  amount  returned. 

^  :itat  these  italions  have  now  attained 

>  !a  which  thiv  i:ui  iviond.    Their  dis- 
!  U  now  HO  :l  the  feeding  of 

i-e  to  bo  a  1  otnployraent,  the 

ol  bearing  the  cxpenic  ot'  tninsiport  to  such  a  great 

Governmeut  has  therefore   lately  resolved  to 

to  some  other  harbours  which  are  much  nearer, 

•eh  there  have  hitherto  been  no  seUlemenIs,  or 

iiall  ones.    Roails  are  to  be  opened  from  the 

"f  the  Coa.4t  Rnnire  to  the  porta  of  Moreton 

>  .    or  the  mouth  of  (.'larence  River,  and  to 
r  ■.  South  of  the  boundary  of  location,  roads 

wt  4.i.iu.c  lo  Twofold  Bay  and  Portland  Bay.  As  the 
iott  of  goods  will  be  mueli  6hortened  by  these  roads, 
le  expenses  coni>equeutJy  diminished,  it  is  hoped  that 
lltions  will  continue  to  extend  farther  to  the  west  and 

pe  years  a^o  a  road  was  opened  from  the  Con- 
tpTablc-lnndsand  the  banks  of  the  Murrumbidgeeto 
!  runs  through   a  countjy  whieh  only 

;:j)  wa.*  traversed  for  Ihe  tirst  timts  by 
aoa.  ajid  iilung  wliich   there   are  now  a  connider- 
umber   of  stations,   and  alao   inns   at   convenient 
I. 

is  no  want  of  roads  within  the  boundary  of  location. 
'■  — Is,  which  have  been  made  at  con«idcr-  ^ 
I  ^e  these   countries.    One  leadu  from 

t_  .-aie  Mountains  to  Bat iuirst  westward  ; 

|<  "er  River,  and  a  third  to  the  fine  pai.toi-al 

ij  Connei'lini^ Table-lands.  Tlie.se  roadsare 
lienor  to  any  on  ttie  continent  of  Knrope,  at>d 
equal  to  those  of  England:  but  as  they  all  ter- I 
at  Sydney,  the  exptiise  of  transporting  the  pro- 
iDf  the  land  from  the  southern  districts  it  conader- 
'aud  operates  as  a  check  on  tlie  industry  of  the 
^nnta.  But  a  new  line  of  roads  is  to  be  opened 
._'  Table-lands  to  Jervis  Bay,  nearly  ItX) 
luey,  by  which  the  distance  from  a 
in  ••iiiniened  by  more  than  one-half  for  these 

'V — Tlie  white  population  of  New  South 
if  two  classes,  freemen  and  bondmen.  The 
the  convicts  who  ore  transported  from 
Britain  to  that  count rv  as  a  punibhment  for  their 
As  New  South  VValea  in  Ihe  beginning  waa 
a  peual  settlement,  its  population  wa^  for  more 
'twenty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
cxcluajvely  composed  of  convicts,  and  such  as  had 
nionvd  by  eovernmeut,  or,  after  the  expiration  of 
iiiuishraent,  had  resolved  to  renuiin  in  the 
umber  of  the  last-mentioned  class  was  not 
find  that  in  1810,  or  tweuty-two  years 
of  the  colony,  its  population  did  not 
Mi...Mdual».  Even  alter  the  colony  hud 
'  free  immigration,  the  circumMancc  that  its 
I  (•  only  convicts  deteiTed  many  persons  Ironi 
there  ;  and  up  to  1832  the  number  of  free 
:>  very  small  in  comparison  with  those  who 
\o  Canada  and  other  colonies.  The  census  of  1S31 
t6,27f)  inlubitants,  and  that  of  1841  amounts  to 
lat  in  the  last  ten  years  the  population  ha.s 
1  twice.  This  change  has  been  eflected  by 
mtcr  of  the  colony  having  gradually  changed 
Jpenal  fettlement  to  an  agricultural  settlement, 
'^  '       tages  to  an  industrious  man,  and  in 

,  the  fruits  of  his  industrj'  without 

I  them  by  his  n--''' ;,  and  of 

0  with  the  wor-'  i>,. 

,....,  -till  continues  1u  !     .. ,..  .,il  settle- 

The  i    convicts  annually  sent  to  that 

^iji    ^. ._..._; able,  and  exceeded,  up  to  1830, 


that  of  the   free   immigmat»,  as  is  evident  from  iho 
annexed  table : 


NnabpT  of  Cnnv^t 

nrrtral  in 

Free  ImmUtiiitU  arriXHl  iu 

itM-itaa. 

J»J9I!»j9. 

\'Nin. 

MiiU.. 

Ftaulcc. 

Tout. 

Men. 

Woinen. 

CTiildtro. 

Toul. 

1829 

3,171 

41« 

a,6«4 

:^xi 

113 

145 

5&4 

1830 

2,781 

444 

3.223 

llfi 

70 

73 

309 

1831 

2.129 

iM 

2,03.3 

185 

98 

174 

457 

la32 

2,738 

381 

3,119 

819 

706 

481 

2.(106 

IhJJ 

3,513 

638 

4.151 

ms 

H4ti 

701 

2,085 

1834 

aTtM 

467 

3.101 

571 

ri'Mi 

3417 

1,504 

1H35 

3,423 

179 

3,eo2 

551 

&ii 

2.13 

1.428 

1836 

3.1.".") 

068 

3,823 

524 

8W 

2U0 

1.02 1 

1K37 

2,892 

53.'J 

3,425 

1790 

1138 

1368 

4.275 

IH3S 

2,740 

33.H 

3,073 

3631. 

2132 

3077 

8,840 

Total     2D.'246    4630    33.870     9054     7337    6794    23.185 

The  convicts  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  worst 
characters  rernaiu  under  the  inrmediate  surveillance  and 
in  the  emplovraent  of  government,  which  occupies  them  in 
erecting  public  buildings,  making  ro«d«;  building  bridges, 
&c.  A  coasiderable  number  is  aasigned  to  private  per- 
sons, who  either  send  them  to  their  estates  to  serve 
as  affrieultuml  labourers,  shepherd.s,  &c.,  or  employ  them 
n.*  menial  ser\ants.  When  a  convict  in  Hie  state  of  assicn- 
nicnt  has  escaped  punishment  for  four  years  he  receivc's 
a  tickct-of-leave,  it  he  has  been  transjwrted  for  seven 
jears :  but  if  he  has  t>een  transported  for  fourteen,  he  must 
not  have  undergone  punishment  for  six  years ;  and  if  for 
life,  not  for  eight  years,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ticket-nf-leave. 
Those  who  have  tickets-of-leave  constitute  the  third  class  of 
convicts,  and  they  are  free  to  a  certain  degree,  as  they 
may  employ  their  time  as  they  think  it  most  advantageous 
to  themselves ;  but  they  cannot  leave  the  colony  nor  the 
district  which  has  l>een  tisnigned  for  their  residence.  Those 
who  have  passed  in  the  colony  the  whole  time  awaided  by 
the  sentence  of  the  criminal  court,  may  return  to  England 
or  any  other  country,  or  remain  in  the  colony,  which  the 
larger  number  do.  These,  together  with  those  who  have 
been  pardoned  by  government,  are  comprehended  under 
the  denomination  of  emancipists. 

That  the  annual  introduction  of  such  a  number  of  con- 
victs must  lower,  or  i-ather  keep  down,  the  moral  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  obvious,  and  the  expediency  of  dis- 
continuing to  use  this  colony  as  a  penal  settlement  has 
repeatedly  been  suggested.  This  change  has  been  in- 
sisted on  still  more  in  a  political  view.  In  prestMit  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  advisable  to  grant  to  the  colony  a 
leE:islature.  Tlie  free  settlers  and  the  emancipists  form 
two  pailies,  each  desirous  of  gaining  the  ascendency 
in  colonial  afl'airs;  both  have  their  interests,  and  the 
emancipists  constitute  a  wealthy  and  powerful  bodv.  This 
jarring  of  interests  would  lead  to  great  outrages  in  t^e  event 
of  an  election.  Another  cons^ideration  is  perliapsof  greater 
importance.  The  great  number  of  convicts  retards  Ihe  pro- 
press  of  the  colony.  They  arc  considered  by  the  free  in- 
habitants nearly  in  the  same  li^htasthc  nei?TO  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  free 
immigrants  evince  a  ^eat  aversion  to  undertaking  such 
kinds  of  labours  and  services  as  are  commonly  performed 
by  convicts,  and  tlius  the  most  necessary  labour  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  is  done  in  the  most  negligent  way.  a 
very  small  number  of  the  convicts  having  been  brought 
up  as  agricultural  labourera.  The  discontinuance  of 
sending  convicts  to  the  colony  would  probably  also  lead  by 
degrees  to  the  cinhzation  of  the  aboriRines.  They  show, 
as  we  have  observed,  no  aversion  to  taking  care  ol'  flocks, 
if  they  are  entrusted  with  them,  and  they  perform  the  duties 
of  shepherds  with  a  good  deal  of  c»te  and  attention.  If 
the  proprietors  of  the  sheepnitations.  which  are  so  numer- 
ous, could  not  be  assisted  by  the  convict*,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  engage  young  native  blacks  forttiat  purpose,  and 
that  would  soon  induce  the  native  population  to  give  np 
their  wandering  life  and  to  iix  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  This  of  course  would  soon  lead  lo 
other  more  important  steps,  and  their  conversion  to 
Chiistianity  could  easily  be  effected. 

Population. — The  last  census  was  taken  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  11*41,  and  its  results  are  laid  down  in  the  following 
tabled.  The  districts  to  the  proper  names  of  which  an 
asterisk  i  ♦^  is  prefixed,  are  Oommissionary  Districts  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  location. 
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I.  Table  reprtsenling  the  Population  of  the  Old  Colony  nj 

New  South  H'ales  in  liMl. 

l'..iialir»orf>ulrirtl.  M*ln.  F<qaalef'  Total*. 

Argyle 2434          963  3307 

Iktfiufst    ....  1793           672  24^5 

Bligh 473            73  54G 

Brisbane    ....  121U          350  15(3U 

Camden     ....  4114  2172  6286 

Cook    .           ...  18-T4         1038  2892 

Cumberloiia    .      .     .  33.763     24,345  M.108 

Duiimm     ....  4287         1951  6218 

Georj<iana       ...  503          186  749 

GlouceaUr      .     .     .  ia">l          373  1424 

Hunter      ....  655          34-t  999 

King 433          165  598 

Mftcquorie.     .     .     .  1919          490  2409 

Murray      ....  1562          549  2111 

Northumberland.     .  6567        3408  9375 


Phillip.     .     .  . 

Roxburgh .     .  . 

«t.  Vincent     ,  . 

\\'i;liiiit;toil 

W't-lmotelaDtl 

♦Wi-llington   .  . 

,       *Bhgh.     .     .  . 

,,,  |M.achlan  .     .  . 

•Moiieroo  . 

♦Murnimbidgee  . 

•Peel's  River  .  . 

fNew  England  , 

"Clarence  River  , 

^MacLeay  River  , 

*Morton  Bay  . 

Norfolk  Islaud  . 


363 

1U74 

1308 

39<1 

435 

837 

577 

994 

l.'HiH 

r.S8 

1424 

1003 

343 

443 

176 

2082 


453 

1520 

1762 

510 

619 

935 

672 

1245 

1883 

1539 

1591 

1115 

416 

584 

200 

2187 


76,804     4O,0iM      116,988 


II,  Table  repretenting  the  Pojmlation  of  Port  Phillip 
in  1841. 


Gonaral 

Countin  or  Diilrtcti. 

MllM. 

Fcnulcs. 

TotaU. 

Bourke      .     . 

4882 

2S3S 

7720 

Orant  .     .     . 

998 

192 

790 

Ndrmanby 

502 

95 

597 

*Wes1ern  Port 

1190 

181 

1371 

Portland  Bay  . 

1102 

158 

1280 

8274        3464       11,738 

Bolh  portions  of  the  colony,  inclusive  of  Norfolk  lalaml, 

[ contain,  according  to  this  censu-s,  128,726  inhabitants :  but  it 

^was  ascertained  that  at  the  time  of  the  census  2130  persons 

Viejii  absent  from  the  country  in  vessels  belonging  to  the 

■  eoJony,  most  of  them  enga^e^ed  in  the  whale  anduea!  tisJierj'. 

Thus  the  whole  population  of  the  colony  amounted  to 

130.856  individuals. 

This  population  is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
Burface  of  the  colony.  Nearly  one-half  of  it  is  settled  in 
Ihe  county  of  Cumberland,  or  rather  in  two-thirds  of  that 
county,  a*  the  most  northern  districts  are  a  bancii  waste, 
and  contain  only  a  small  number  of  cultivable  acres  along 
the  bank»  of  the  Hawkesbury  River.  Nurthumbeilaud 
standi  next  to  Cumberland  in  population,  containing 
nearly  10.0tX)  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  exclusively  set- 
tled on  the  fertile  tract  along  the  Hunter  River  and  the 
alluvial  valleys  of  its  tnbutarie:!.  The  two  counties  contain 
more  than  half  the  population ;  but  they  contain  also 
more  than  lialf  the  land  which  is  under  cultivation  in  the 
colony,  for  in  1837  the  land  cultivated  for  grain  in  the 
colony  consisted  of  86,344  acres,  and  of  this  lutmbcr  26,726 
acres  were  within  Cumberland  and  22,952  \vithin  North- 
umberland. This  is  not  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to 
tlie  superior  fertility  of  these  counties,  though  indeed  the 
•oil  of  most  of  th«  surrounding  countici*  is  of  inferiorquality, 
but  more  especially  to  the  state  of  landed  property.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  all  the  small  proprietors  are  found  in 
these  two  counties,  and  in  those  of  Camden  and  Durham. 
Xhe  number  of  landed  proprietors,  merchants,  bankers,  and 
feasional  persons  amounted,  in  1841,  in  the  whole  countr)', 
4477.  inclusive  of  the  towns.  Of  this  number  1695 
resided  in  Cumberland,  442  in  Northumberland,  430  in 
Camdeo,  and  225  in  Durham,    Thus  we  find  that  nearly 


tivfl-thirds  of  the  above-named  classes  of  persons  were  fotmi 
in  Ihese  four  counties,  and  ifthosc  who  reride  in  the  town* 
are  subtracted,  it  is  very  probable  that  one-half  of  Ihe 
landed  prorprietora  are  found  in  these  four  counties.  In  all 
the  other  counties  and  districts  the  population  ia  composed 
almost  entirely  of  shepherds  and  other  persons  eniplo}Td 
in  the  care  of  sheep,  a  small  number  of  people  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  a  few  mechanics  and  retail  dealers. 

TRc  increase  of  the  population  can  only  be  effect 
immigration.    The  disparity  of  the  sexes'  is  so  great 
were  the  country  left  to  its  own  resources,  many 
would  certainly  pass  until  such  an  equality  would  be  'esfa. 
blished  between  them  as  to  influence  perceptibly  the  increase 
of  its  inhabitants.     The  females  stand  to  the  males  at  pre^ 
sent  as  one  to  two.    This  misproportion  is  chiefly  prwlui 
by  the  number  of  male   convicts  and  male  emancipisli, 
which  exceeds  about  seven  times  that  of  the  females  ofthf' 
same  description.    Among  the  free  immigrants  the  diffep*^ 
cnce  in  the  number  of  the  sexes  does  not  amount  to  mucF 
more  than  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole.    The  immigratioi 
however   in  w  Ivat  may  be  called  the  Old  Colony,  that 
that  portion  which  lies  between 36° and  32°S.  lat.,  will, 
apprehend,  be  much  checked  by  the  state  of  landed  pi 
perty.     Few  tracts  of  land,  except  such  as  are  quite  barrel 
and  hardly  worth  possessing,  and  a  considerable  number 
town  allotments,  are  at  the  disposal  of  government, 
large  landed  proprietors  expect  the  return  of  their  outlay 
from  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  are  not  much  inclined 
to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  present  income  to  the  prospci 
of  an  increase  at  a  distant  period,  bv  converting  a  portii 
of  the  pasturage  into  cultivated  iields.  They  are  still  1 
inclined  to  self  such  tmcts  as  are  fit  for  cultivation  to  t 
immigrants,  and  the  latter  generally  leave  England  wi 
the  expectation  of  acquiring  landed  property  and  are  d 
inclined  to  take  lands  on  lease.     It  appears  also  that  in  t 
countries  lying  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  sea  littli 
good  land  is  to  be  found,  except  what  has  long  ago  bee' 
brought  under  cvillivalion.    Nearly  twenty  years  have  no 
passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Agricuf? 
tural  Company,  which  then  acquired   a  tract  of  437.000 
acres  in   the  country  between  the  Hunter  and  Manning 
Rivers,  and  sent  to  it  a  considerable  number  of  emigranf  ~ 
agriculturists,  shepherds,  mechanics,  Sec,  and  now  wrefim 
after  a  lapse  of  20  years,  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,   in  which  these  grants  are  situated, 
amounts   only    to    1424  individuals,   though   it    has  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  harbour  which  olfcrs  safety  to  coasting  vessels. 

The  emigration  will  pmbably,  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come,  be  directed  to  those  countries  which  .ire  north  of  32% 
but  more  especijiUy  to  Australia  Felix,  or  that  part  whicf 
lies  south  of  36°  and  extends  from  the  Pacific  to  the  boum' 
ar>-line  of  South  Austi-alia,  and  which  appears  to  con' 
a  much  larger  portion  of  arable  land  tlian  the  Old  Col 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  colony  of  Port  Phillip  is  almost  ni 

Sreccdented.  It  was  regularly  founded  by  Sir  Rich 
ourke  in  1837.  Before  that  lime  only  a  few  .stations  e 
isted  at  Western  Port  and  Port  Phillip,  and  they  were  smi 
and  contained  un!)  a  few  inhabitants.  The  census  of  184 
taken  only  four  years  after  the  establislvment  of  the  colon; 
gives  it  a  population  of  11,738  individuals.  When  it  is  co 
sidered  that  the  colony  at  Port  .lackson  twenty-two  y 
after  its  foundation  contained  only  10,000  inhabitants,  thi 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  (he  new  colony  au^ 
very  much  in  favour  of  its  superior  soil  and  situation, 
would  However  appear  that  in  this  new  colony  gove: 
ment  takes  great  care  not  to  grant  away  those  tm 
which  are  fit  for  cultivation,  together  with  such  lands 
are  for  the  present  only  to  be  used  as  pasture-grounds,  1; 
it  resenes  lands  of  the  first  desenption  for  the  e 
grants,  who  are  reasonably  expected  to  flock  in  prefere 
to  tlvia  country,  which  is  so  much  more  favoured  by  natu; 
in  almost  every  respect. 

liclitcaiioTt. — There   are    three    colleges,   or    gramm 
schools:  two  at  Sydney,  called  Sydney  College  and  A 
tralian  College,  of  which  Ihe  former  was  attended  by  125  s 
dents  in  1838,  but  the  number  which  attends  Australian  C< 
lege  is  not  stated.     King's  School,  at  Paramatta,  was 
tended  by  105  students  in  1838.    Tliese  high  schools  arc  su 
ported  by  the  payments  of  the  students.    The  element 
schools  are  inosllv  maintained  bv  government.     In   18JW 
I  Uiere  were  thiily-ive  schools,  belonging  to  the  chureb  of 
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Eaglaid.  illcaJed  hv  24Ci^  Huldren,  1396  boys  and  1072 
EJrls.      "f  ol*  for  the  children  of  the 

Homo":  '  to  twelve,  and  were  attetKled 

i>»  and  38*2  pirJs.    These  schooU 
.  bjr  grants  from  govemment,  whiih 
aoi-  than  10,000/.     Besules  there  were  in 

flic   -  lenteen  s^'hooU  belons^ing  to  the  Ptvjj- 

bjrtk  '         '>elonfiing  to  other  denomina- 

tion- ument    contributed  to  their 

supi^  I.  .>r  f„iii  ui  w^i(i.,  und  eoual  sums  were  raised 
by  priTate  coatnbutions.  The  niunber  of  children  attend- 
ing these  achools  is  stated  in  an  ungatisfactory  tvay.  Tliu 
number  of  private  £4.hooU  was  aixty-«even.  They  were 
attended  by  Ihog  children,  of  whom  832  were  boys  ajid 
974  giria.     Six  of  Iheni  were  Roman  Catholic  tchoolt. 

Tbtcn*. — It  La  obviotis  that,  in  a  country  so  lately  settJed 
and  ao  thiol^  inhabited,  large  town&  are  not  to  be  found. 
Thtt  laziest  is  the  capital,  Svdnsy,  of  which  an  account  is 
under  that  head.  The  others  would  hardly  be  called 
in  England,  lliey  are  most  numerous  in 
laoel  populous  portion  of  the  colony,  in  Cumber- 
Fkmmaltai  or  Parramatta,  i«  built  on  the  innermost 
of  Port  Jack&on,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  rising' 
\ds.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  about  east  and 
and  north  and  aouth,  but  are  neither  paved  nor 
ligtited.  The  houses  are  unconnected,  being  generally 
detac}»«d  cottages  partly  surrounded  by  gardens.  A  con- 
siderable numl}er  of  them  are  of  two  stones,  and  many  are 
built  vfith  taste  and  elegance.  They  are  mostly  built  of 
brick  or  white  freestone,  and  all  roofed  with  iron-bark 
4ua^)««.  In  this  town  is  an  obser>'atory.  erected  by  Sir 
"  Brisbane.    The  population  probably  exceeds  4000 

luak.  It  derives  its  importance  from  the  retail 
'  \d  on  the  most  frequented  road  of  the 
the  barren  tract  along  the  coast  borders 
L.n.iilry  of  the  intenor.  The  place  next  in 
~  Windsor,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
t^i  where  the  river  begins  to  be  navigable 
!s.  Tljis  circumstance  and  the  fertile 
end*  along  both  sides  of  the  river  above 
^towQ  have  raised  it  to  a  commercial  place,  as  con- 
ile  quantities  of  grain  are  shipped  in  this  town. 
ara  at  Windsor  five  mills  for  grinding  grain,  two 
^^  (riea,  and  four  tanneries.  The  population  probably 
snonnts  to  2000  individualii.  Liverpool,  south  of  Para- 
nutta.  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  George's  River,  and  at 
(lace  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  small  vessels ; 
^^thougli  the  population  does  not  exceed  GOO  individuals, 
Ifhas  a  considerable  retail  trade,  as  the  country  south  of 
it  is  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  tract  in  Cumber- 
land, the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  excepted.  Sovith  of 
LiTerpool  is  Campbell-town,  with  about  400  inhabitants, 
trade,  and  two  tanneries. 

IS  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River, 

I  H  harbour  deep  enough  for  merchant  veasels. 

but  the  cotrance  is  so  narrow  and  crooked  that  it  is  danger- 
ous for  any  Tcaiels  except  schooners  or  cutters  to  work  in 
and  out.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a 
low    swampy    neck    of    ground.      About    fifteen    years 

tit  waa  a  thriving  place,  but  since  the  foundation  of 
Uiid,  and  tlie  establishment  of  a  regular  communica- 
by  ateam-boais  between  tliis  place  and  Sydney,  it  ha.s 
;ic  ^^rr,,„/,r,., :,)  i -n portauce,  whlch  now  rests  entirely 
on  vicinity,  which  however  are  worked 

r„  land  is  built  on  the  southern  banks 

.  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at 
IV  the  sloop  navigation  ceases.     This  town 
jjuj;  if,en  into  importance,  as  all  the  commerce  of 

\\ie  .  .mtries  extending  along  the  river  and  its  tri- 

butaiiis  iiort  concentrates  in  this  place.  It  may  already 
contain  200ijl  inhabitants. 

No  other  place  deserves  to  be  called  a  town  in  the  Old 
Colony,  except  Bathuret,  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the 
Blue  Mountains-  in  the  county  of  the  same  name  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Macqnane  River.  It  is  however  a 
small  place,  consistine  of  huts,  and  is  irregularly  built.  It 
derives  its  importance  from  the  extensive  plains  in  which 
it   lies  and  Uie  excellent   pasturage  wliich  these   plains 

In  the  lately  established  colony  of  Port  Phillip  is  Mel- 
bourne built  on  the  roost  northern  recess  of  the  extensive 
bay  called  Port  Plullip,  and  at  the  conEuetice  of  two 
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rivers,  the  Marnbumong  and  Yarra  Yarta,  each  of  which 
is  na\'igablc  for  small  sea-faring  vessels  for  several  miles  fl 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  only  in  its  very  infancy,  but  ^1 
as  the  county  of  Bourke,  in  which  it  is  situated,  only  four 
vears  after  having  been  settled  had  risen  in  poptilalion  to 
be  the  third  of  the  whole  colony,  being  only  inferior  to 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  it  bidis  fair  to  outstrip 
in  importance  and  sire,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  even 
Sydney,  and  may  eventually  become  the  capital  of  our 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Its  grc-'  -•  "-'•  nn- 
logc  does  not  seem  to  be  derived  from  its  b*  i  i  a 

very  fertile  tract  of  land,  but  from  its  situation  ;.  ;:..  .\est  ^ 
of  the  western  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait.  This  may  be  con-  fl 
sidered  as  being  a  month's  sail  nearer  to  the  countries  lying  S 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  than  Sydney,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  when  the 
winds  blow  through  Bass's  Strait  and  round  Tasmania  with 
such  force  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stem  them.  Ves- 
sels departing  from  Melbourne  may  sail  to  the  East  Indies, 
the  Cape,  and  Europe,  all  the  year  round,  without  being 
obliged  to  attempt  the  dangerous  passage  through  Torres 
Strait  This  circumstance  will  probabi}'  in  a  snort  time 
secure  to  this  new  town  a  supenority  over  Sydney.  But 
the  same  advantage  is  also  possessed  by  the  town  of  Gee- 
long  in  tlie  county  of  Grant,  which  is  built  at  the  inner- 
most recess  of  Geelong  Bay,  the  most  western  portion  of 
Port  Phillip.  A  new  town  has  lately  been  founded  in 
Portland  Bay. 

Industry. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  colony  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  The  most  numerous  manufactunng 
establishments  axe  the  mills  for  grinding  and  dressing  corn, 
turned  by  wind,  water,  horses,  or  steam.  In  1838  there 
were  t©  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  17  were 
at  Sydney.  In  Sydney  mucii  cabinet-ware  is  made,  and 
there  are  five  brass  and  iron  foundries.  In  a  few  places  are 
tanneries  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  and  nt 
Sydney  eight  manufactories  of  rope  and  twine.  Tliere  are 
also  a  few  of  soap  and  candles,  and  a  few  distilleries  and 
breweries;  but  cdl  on  a  small  scale.  Common  earthen- 
ware is  made  to  a  considerable  extent  not  far  from 
Sydney. 

Two  branches  of  industry  however  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  the  fisheries  and  the  building  of  vessels.  As  a  largt? 
number  of  spermaceti-whales  and  black  whales  frequent 
the  sea  adjacent  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait 
and  the  Strait  itself,  and  a  great  number  of  seals  are  found 
on  the  islands  in  the  same  part  of  the  sea,  the  whale  and 
seal  fishery  has  become  a  source  of  gain  to  the  colonists, 
and  is  earned  on  to  some  extent. 

Vetteh  engaged  in  the  Fishery,  and  their  Produce.    . 
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As  several  of  the  forest-trees  of  New  South  Wales  affonl 
timber,  and  some  of  large  dimensions,  shipbuilding  has 
lately  been  set  on  foot.  Tlie  vessels  however  are  only  Of 
moderate  size,  the  largest  not  exceeding  SO  tons  burtltieii. 
In  18.77  the  number  built  was  17.  and  their  burthen  7fiO 
tons,  and  in  1838  there  were  built  20  vessels,  with  808  tons 
burthen. 

Commerce. — New  South  Wales,  considered  as  a  cotn- 
mercial  country,  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  our  colo- 
nies, if  its  scanty  population  is  taken  into  account.  It  is  true 
that  the  value  both  of  its  exports  and  imports  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  that  of  our  colonies  by  which  we  are 
sapplied  with  colonial  articles  of  consumption.  It  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  Guyana,  or  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  But  in  these 
countries  cultivation  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  articles, 
calculated  for  a  foreign  market,  and  the  population  is  in  a 
great  roeasiirc  supplied  with  food  and  clothing  by  impor- 
tation from  foreign  countries.  As  this  is  not  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales,  this  colony,  as  far  as  regards  commerce, 
is  rather  to  be  compared  with  those  colonies  which  are  in 
a  similar  condition,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  makes  a 
verj'  conspicuous  figure.  The  Canndas,  willi  nearly  a  mil- 
liori  of  innabitants,  exported  in  lKi7  only  to  the  value 
of  908.702/. :  whilst  New  South  Wales,  with  less  than 
120,rxXi  iuhnbitatits,  yielded  articles  of  exjiort  to  the 
iimouiil  of  708,940/,  '  In  the  bftiue  year  tlie  Cnpe,  with 


PI  population  of  nearly  2"jO,0(X)  inaividuals.  expoil«l 
FOnly  1o  Uie  value  ol"  281^}88/.  Tasmania  is  to  be  ranged 
iHiln  New  South  Wales,  Iifivinc.  in  W37,  exported  to 
[■flie  value  of  36(J,705/.,  or  upwards  of  80,000/.  luore  tlian 
l^  Cape,  though  its  jnipulation  in  that  year  hardly 
|#XO«ede<l  45,000,  amounting  tu  only  one-fltlh  of  that  of 

~ic  iasl-mentioned  coloT»y.  These  two  eoloiiies.  New 
^9<>uth   Wales  and  Tasmania,  are   to    be   conttidered,    in 

1^  ^nmim^r^-ial  jioio*  of  vicw,  aa  intermediate  between  the 

I  olonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  oUu-r  colo 
IV  1  in  cultivation  and  production*  more  resemble 
England.      They  owe    this   advantage    to    the    peculiar 

^d^J■ne.<w  of  their  climate  and  soil,  by  which  they  are 
[Tendered  more  fit  lor  the  rearing  of  sheep  limn  any  other 
iTi  of  the  globe.  As  the  prineipal  article  of  export  in 
jih  the  colonies  is  wool,  and  as  by  far  the  largest  inanu- 
Ifketurt's    in   which   wool   is  consumed   are   in   Kngland. 

II  1  rce  of  both  colonics  is  almost  entirely  limited 
t'  1  and  to  those  of  its  colonics  by  which  they  are 
b<i[iiiii(u  svith  !such  articles  oa  are  required  for  tlieir  con- 
■umption. 

I  Siatemtnt  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  nf  various  Artir.les 
'**/  Merchandise  fxj>or  ted  from  Ketr  South  Ifalm  in  1837. 


I.  Atlir)««,  the  procturv  of  Ibo  country 


I  Bark    .  ,  '  ,  .     tona 

I  Beef  and  pork  .  .  barrels 

[Casks  ,  ,  .  .    value 

[CoalA  .  ,  ,  .     toas 

^Com — wheat   .  .  .  bushels 

other  grain  .  .      do. 

wheal -flour  .  .      do. 

lT)ye  and  hard  woods  .  f  pieces 

Cedar  .  .  \    feet 

I  Hides  and  skins — 

Hides  of  nil  sort.s  .  .number 

Seal-skins     .  ,  .do. 

SkiiLs,  unenumeratcd  .   value 

Live  stock — hofBes  .  .  number 

Horned  cattle  ,  .      do. 

Sheep  and  swine  .  .      do. 

Oil — train         .  .  .  |;allona 

Spermaceti  .  .  .do. 

Whnlelxjne       .  .  .    cwts. 

'  WhaJeing  gear  .  .   value 

*  IVood— boards  and  planlw  f  ""f^J'''" 

'Other  wopd  .  .    value 

fR'ool — sheep's  .  .     lbs. 

I  Miscellaneous  article«t  .    value 


Quanlitirs. 

2 

4,n72 

0.36 

2,02?) 

745 

10.tW3 

2fl3 

978,880 

11.861 
40 

23 

100 

-46.3 

417.942 

(526,913 

1.701 

389) 
10,228] 


Value. 

£15 

14,05.5 

30,0«)5 

632 

305 

217 

21,038 

8,092 


6,474 

30 

1,229 

1,248 

780 

3f54 

43,449 

132,579 

7,215 

10,293 

449 


4,128.910 


1,G07 
420,323 
17.338 


Total  value  of  exports  produced  in  the  country    £718,410 

It.  AttlciM.  im|iotlrtl  from  othor  countrtc* 
niti4  IV  vx^uiUvl. 

[Apparel  and  slops        .  .    value 

[Beer  and  ale   .  .  .  gallons 

reread  and  biscuit         .  .  barrels 

I'Cordiigc  ,  .  .    cwts. 

iFlax  (from  New  Zealand)  .     do. 

(OuHH   .     '      .  .  .  numl>er 

[Gunpowder      ,  .  .     Ib«. 

ftlardware        .  .    value 

Uron,  wrought  .  .  .do. 

Spirits — brandy,  geneva,  &c.       gallons 

Rum  .  .do. 

Sugar,  raw       .  .  .lbs. 

Tea     .  .  .  .     do. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  ."    do. 

Mannfiictnred,  and  snuff  .   value 

Wine  of  all  sorts  .  .  gallons 

Woollen  manufactures  .   value 

Specie  ,  .  .do. 


QiiuitiUri.       YaIuc' 

17,413 

613 

4,386 

257 

450 

789 

1,078 

2.329 

3,501 

3,981 

4,569 

.5,ir«} 

2,198 

7,488 

598 

1.737 

2,421 

LiiCO 


7.0G3 

2,293 

130 

WW 

6.35 

34,205 


1.5.H14 
28,427 
476.436 
32.871 
0I,87« 

*  5,483 


Total  value  of  the  articles  imp«)rted  from 
other  countries  and  ri'-exported    . 

The  tola 
of  the   ill 
taioutili-.! 
porfH 

jmnu: 
nunibei. 


fSC.'JOt 


1  value  of  exports  amounted  to  768,940/.,  that 

>  eded    it  nearly  by   100,000/.,  as  it 

•■'/.      The  <!ifference  between  the  im- 

iN  unpenrs  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  the 

-  in  that  year  the  immigmnts  were  4275  in 

nie  most  imj>ort«nt  artick"*  of  importation  were 


^^t/iSi.;  linen  manufactures,  28,910/. :   and  «]•' 
wpa,  68,899^    Other   large   articles  were  tea, 
sugar,  49,818/, ;  winesofall  sorts,  28,246/.;  spirits,  ".ri, 
beer  and   al«,   24.914/. ;    glass,  25,164^. ;    haberda 
34,893/. ;  hardware  aiid  cutlery,  22,210/. ;  iron  in  ba 
pigs,  11,350/. ;    wrought-iron.  22,112/.;    leather  nianufiic 
tures,  28,919/.;  books,  12,.")30/.;  com  and  flour    i  '  ("^ 
saddlerj-  and  harness,  1^86/. :  soap,  7037/. ;  m\x> 
ments,  8621/. ;  stationer)',  10,067/- ;  tobacco,  ITi.;.  J 

machinery,  5r>4U/. 

Number  o/  I'enscU  irhirh  arrived  a/  and  df parted  fn» 
Sydney  in  1837  and  1838, 


mHiuifiictnred  goods,  an  cotton   mnuulactures,   68,740/ 
itilk     manufactures,    33,246/. ;      woollen    manufactures, 
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Foreiyn 
<^ounlrim 
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FlihniM 
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1837. 

IbwanU.  Outwards, 

No.  of     Ton-    No.  of     Ton- 

ai,sm        43       IM<W 
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C3J33      Hi 


Inwtinlt, 
N».  of     Tnn 
Vf,«.|«, 
102 


ll.vpr. 


}   lOi 


20,308 


■I  I, KM 

S,35I 

CIS 
7.928 
i.US 
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1       a* 


73     2^J» 

5      m 
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In  1838  the  colony  possessed  41  vessels,  of  0229 1 
which  were  partly  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,'! 
partly  in  the  fisheries.    A   steajn-boat  plied  alttm 
between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  and  between  Sydn^l 
Maitland  on  Hunter  River. 

Government. — The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor 
vith  the  assistance  of  two  councils.      The  councils  art 
called  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative.     The.  ExeeuUu' 
is  composed  of  official  members,  and  tlie  governor  is  obliged 
to  con!j\ilt  it  on  occasions  of  any  moment;  but  he  is  still 
aulhorizwl  louct  onhisovvn  responsibility,  providetl  li^  .im. > 
in  writing  his  reasons  for  so  domg,  and  forwards  1 1 
government  at  home.     Tlius  the  governor  is  i 
set  at  nought  any  combination  among  the  members  of  Ui» 
executive,  and  to  defeat  opposition  svhen  carried  so  far  ai 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  colony ;  but  it  is  also  a  cluik 
on  his  proceedings,  that  he  incurs  a  serious  respon«it>ili<.t 
when  he  frees  himself  from  the  control  of  the  council.  Ttir 
members  of  Uie  legislative  council  are  not  chosen  by  tlie  in- 
habitants but  appomted  by  govenuaent,anrl  >  '        ''    i 
officers  of  government,  and  partly  of  laniJli. 
chants,  with  the  chief-justice  as  president.    >.  j-,.,..<i,i. 
to  impose  taxes  or  to   pass  laws   for   the  benefit  of 
cplouy,  provided  tiiose  laws  are  certified  l>v  ihr  <  liinf.j 
tice  to  be  conformable  in  spirit  to  tliose  ol 
u;ovemor  has  the  initiative  of  these  laws,     i  .  lU  i 
the  legislative  council  are  opposed  to  any  act  \< 
him,  it  cannot  pass ;  and  in  that  cise  Uie  rea.90vi 
are  entered.     The  chief-justice,  being  authorized  to  Utclj 
whether  the  proposed  law  is  or  is  not  conformable  to 
law  of  England,  is  conitidered  as  being  iinested  with 
veto.     Laws  passed  by  the  legislative  council  must  witltj 
seven  days  be  enrolled  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  fourteo 
daj'H  after  such  enrolment  they  come  into  operation,     Tl» 
animosity  existing  between  the  immigrants  and  Uiuir 
scendants  on  one  side,  and  between  the  emancipialA 
tlieir  offspring  on  the  other,  seems  to  be  asuflicient  rei 
for  withholding  from  tlic  colony  the  boon  of  a  free  legl* 
tivc  body. 

The  judicature  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  comj 
of  a  chief-justice  and  two  assistant  judges,  of  vouxta 
quarter-sessions,  and  courts  of  requests,   which  last 
jurisdiction  in  matters  to  the  extent  often  pounds. 

Civil   cases  are   tried   by  one   of  the  judges, 
by  two  magisterial  aKsessors,    if   botli    partieu 
agree  to  a  jurj' trial.     If  these  a.sscssors  do  not 
judge  has  a  casting  vote.     Criminal  otfence*  ai 
the  Supreme  Court  bv   seven  military  officers  k* 
The  mngisi  rates  of  the   thirty    districts   into  whic 
colony  is  divided  sit  daily  lor  the  trial  of  petty  off) 
their  decision  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gover 
who  is  advised  by  the  chief  police  magistrate.     Those  nv 
gist  rates  have  at  their  disposal  a  large  constabulary  forc^ 
comwsed  moelly  of  convicts,  and  a  few  of  the' nattvl 
blacks. 

Iliilori/. — Tliough  the  western  and  northern  coMt* 
Australia  had  been  discovered  by  several  Dutch  navigator 
during   tlie  sevenlt'enth  century,  that  portion   which 
prcfent  Ofiostitutes  Ui«  colony  of  New  South  Wa 


liayi 


do    IK 


*'a£ 


Ar'Afc 


unknown  iij»  in  1770,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Jamra 

Cook  in  hi^  '^~  '-  ■    —  '  - 'ccived  from  himitsf-      -' 

nanif.    Tli  o  const  however  rein 

unknown  K,  :i4  cftitury,  and  up  to  ....^. 

period  it  w  a.- ' ' .     _:.  i.;  minia,  which  h>ul  hccn  dis- 

covered by 'ia-mi,'  'I'ci'iilh  ocii'iijv,  Ibrmed  a 

Sortjon  of  it,  until,  in  -coservd  hy 

ass.     The  c'O'.mtn' !',  "monlory  oh 

the  fa-  way  on  iJie  wt'si,  v\a»pajUy  uurvt-yed 

by  Gi.'  '  pa'rtly  in  1W>2  hy  Mnrray,  who  dis- 

covered W  if  tlie  coast, 

or  that  wli  ly,  was  first 

■ecn   i,,  iru-   t-riiiciuiian   n  i  i  had  been 

jL,  v.  ace  of  ^Vmiens,  with  is  to  make 

c  Pacific,  and  it  was  tuuu  aucrwards  sur- 

ihich  induced  the  British  government  to 
ly  on  th'u  coast,  and  the  reasons  which  deter- 
frnor  Philhpto  give  a  preference  to  Port  Jack- 
ie   Botany    Bay,  liave    been  mentioned  in    the 
r.NEV  n  ol.  xAiii  .  p.  4361.    His  choice  maycer- 
^  s  it  is  now  known  tfiat  at 

:^uch  a  largo  tract  of  fertile 
id.  al  nu  great  UistAiic*  from  the  sea,  as  west  of 
skson,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Phillip.     But  even 
tile  tract  in  ii  i,  the  progress  of  thi 

low  in  the  ]>  which  was  owine  I 


veral  tracts  of  land  .•  ^,  that  the  colony 

fly  to  rise  in  (he   .  ^  .    ...  _.  ..;c  public.    How 
tTie  progress  of  i  then  was,  may  be  inferred 

1  the  circumslanii-  i  opuialion  in  1810  did  not 

^ed  lO.OUU  individuals.     It  was  about  this  time  that 
of  the  landed  prupiiotops  a»certAined  that  the  climate 
soil  of  the  colony  were  very  favourable  to  the  rear- 
of  stip*'p.  and  a.s  wKin  a*  that  becaiAe  known,  many  per- 
V.  11  Bcllle  there.     But  they  &oon 

1  -sed  :  for  the  fertile  country  bc- 

;icK-<oti  a!ni  me  Blue  Mountains  wiis  settled,  or 
Ixen  erautcd  away,  and  it  appeared  impossible 
K  J' M  Aiv  settlements  farliier  we»t\\Hid,  lus  several  at- 
pta  to  jpasA  over  the  Blue  Mountains  had  been  ems' 
the  nature  of  tlie  ninge.  which  <i>'i-i~ts  nfsand- 
,  furrowed  by  numerous  ravi'  side* 

fttcep  that  it  h  impossililc  to  a^  ,i.     In 

on  the  colonists  were  vjsit«'d  by  a  most  distretw- 
n  of  drought,  three  enterprising  individuals,  Dlaji- 
Inr  '    ^  .orth,  and  I.awson,  succeeded  in  passing  over 

t(i  .;ii8.    Tliey  effected  it  by  never  de2>cendlng  into 

iuiy  of  the  ravines  after  having  attained  the  upper  part  of 
the    range,   but   by  keeping  on   the   high  ground  foira- 
'  I  ration  oft'  ;  ^  of  the  ravines, 

I   into  tw  1  ras.     Thus  the 

was  i'|">-iiLLi  u»  i  lie  1  iMuiiists,  and  in  the 
owed  the  discovery  of  that  fine  pastoral  country 
Bathurst.     In  the  following  year  a  practica- 
ofro^  was  cotuitructed  over  the  mountain-ranges 
Vict  labour.    As  it  was  soon  alU-rwards  ascertained 
the  nver>>  draining  the  Downs  of  Bathurst  ran 
1 1-  nt  directions,  the   govemratnt  of  the  colony 

lIvMfpi  ^>ent  an  Ihcm  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition 

toexpi  urec  of  these  two  rivers.     Mr.  Ojdey,  the 

nrreyot-geiicial  of  the  colony,  undertook  the  ImV  in  1817. 
He  I7n4  de*<.-ended  the  siouthem  river,  the  Lachlan,  and 
•n<  '  .it  extent  of  arid  plains,  not  un- 

Itk  ■'.  i\sui.  he  found  that  the  river 

,   -  -      Is,  and  ler- 
jf  144"  30' 
'  ,.    ..i..^,.,-  .„„^.  v.,  ,.,^  ..x,»v.,  ioi»e, after  Ira- 

[wid  plain  .irived  at  extensive  mirshe*,  in 

,.-i.     Asthe  two  largest  rivers  then 
Lversed  arid  plains  of  great  extent, 
I:  '.nips  covering  large  tracts  of  land,  it 

to   be    the  prevalent  opinion  in  the   colony  and 
urn;fo,  that  the  interior  was  covered  witli  an  immense 
unlike  the  Caspian,  in  which  aJl  tlie  rivers 
=  did  not  reach  the  sea.  From  the  marshes  ^ 
nteastwaiil  'wvcrtheLi-, 

-Umoree.v  iiiB.Uhurst' 

rL-,ieiK-u    tuc   wia  at   Port    .um-qmi' i  '^"  ■      ' 

od,  nearly  eveiy  year  tome  portion  of  the  v  I 


been  discovered  and  explored.  In  ISIO  Iho  woody  country 
■   -•ir"*:-"  ;lie  CowPr-  * -  '-—  "•    '•-  -.    -:       ■'■  •  ',., 

net  rated,  : 

100  Plaims  ... ...  ...,t 

n  1  ;  :i ver  was  found,  w hicli,  it  v  i, 

flu  Aard  into  the  interior  of  ...    ...Ji 

Hoveil  and  Hume,  two  enterprising  :  i^ls,  peno- i 

ti-ated  from  Goulbuni  Plains  m  a  sout  ,  dircctioa! 

into  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  uuw  is  called  Aus- 
tralia Fehx,  and  arrived  at  Port  Phillip.    In  1827  AlUia 
Cunningham  wiw  sctit  by  government  to  explore  the  court*  i 
try  lying  to  the  west  of  trie  Coast  Ilange,  noith  of  Liver- 


pool Plains  and  Port  Macquarie,  and 
veniug  a  tract  extcndinz  over  four 
wlr  -'-   ^  ■  '   '      •  •  -    ^ 


led  in  tra<- 
lalitude. 


J-  ^'-       -       .,  .,..1 

the  termination  ot  the  .und 

covered  w  ith  swamps.  ^^  ,  ajid» 

to  ascertain  this  point,  (.apt.  8tuil  u  in  expedi- 

tion in  these  parts  in  IS'38,  when  he  i  :  the  river 

towards  its  termination  in  the  marshes  ceased  t<>  i 

punning  stream,  its  bed  only  presenting  n  few  iso;..  , 

Is,  and  tlic  marshes  themselves  being  (jiute  dry,  Lut 
whole   extent  overgrown  with  reeds,    Slurl  cot>- 
iiimt-u  liis  journey  to  the  north-west,  and  discovered  alaige 
river,  wliich  he  named  the  Darling,  but  he  found  that  the 

waters  we.-e  sail.    In  1830Sturt  vn— ••-'  '■■'■; 'i     inurse 

of  the  river  Murrurabidget,  whn-  l>cen 

know  n  for  twelve  years,  as  it  drains '.L  i. , ,  t. 

ing  Table-lands,  whence  it  descends  to  the  w  i 

the  river  down  its  right  bank  until  he  hit  .  _  y 

rapid  or  fall  that  might  impede  the  navigationi  and  he  thea 
launched  a  boat  which  he  had  conveyed  overland  from 
Sydney,  and  descended  the  river  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Millewa,  where  he  entered  the  Murray.  He  pursued  hia 
course  on  the  MurTay,pas8ed  the  mouth  of  the  Darling,  anif  1 
continued  hisvoyage  until  the  river  turned  frqtii  awosternlo 
a  southern  course,  and  at  last  was  lost  in  Lake  AK 

By  these  expeditions  the  general  character  of 
tries  surrounding  the  colony  had  so  far  been  ex^jjuivu.  .u, 
to  give   some  idea  of  tlieir  natural  powers  and   fitness  ivr 
settlements.     In  1831  a  runaway-convict,  who  i"    <■'«<• 
ypars  had  lived  among  the  aborigines,  gave  soni' 
tion  of  a  verj'  large  river,  wliich  according  to   hj- 
wa*  called  Kindur,  and  drained  an  immense  tract  of  fertile 
country  about  300  miles  norih  of  Dverpool  Plains.    The 
surveyer-general    Mitchell  was  sent  to  ascertain  tlie  truth 
of  thia  report.     Ili  this  journey  he  traversed  the  hilly 
countiy  ea»t  of  Liverpool  Plains,  and  farther   north  Uic 
fertile  tract   lying  west  of  the  Hardwicke  or  Nundawar 
Range,  and  arrived  at  last  in  29°  8.  lat.,  at  a  C4ji.    '      '  ' 
river,  the  Karaula.     In  1835  Mitchell  traced  the  i 

the  Darling,  in  its  south-western  direction,  as  iai  ^<  mui 
as  32°  30',  when  he  convinced  himself,  by  tiie  direc- 
tion of  tlic  river  and  tlic  information  obtained  from 
the  natives,  that  this  river  actually  joined  the  Mur- 
ray, a  fact  wlrich  had  been  doubted  before  he  undertook 
this  journey.  He  found  the  river  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  bteppes.  In  liis  third  expedition  (183(3)  >Ll- 
chcH  descended  along  the  course  of  the  Lachlan,  and  found 
its  bed  everywhere  dried  up,  and  this  was  also  the  case 
with  the  extensive  morasses  which  had  prevented  Oxiey  (ia 
1817;  from  extending  his  expedition  farther  westward. 
He  (raced  tlie  bed  of  the  I.Achlan  to  the  place  where 
it  discharges  in  rainy  seasons  tlie  mirplus  of  its  waters 
into  the  Slurrumbidgee.  iMitt  having  explored  the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Darling,  he  passed  lo 
tjie  country  south  of  the  Murray  Rirer,  traced  tlie  lower 
course  of  its  great  branch,  the  Millewa,  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Bayanga,  and  a  port  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  and  then,  directing  his  route  to  the  south-west,  he 
passed  round  the  nortliern  extremity  of  the  Gnmipitins, 
and  descended  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  sea  along 
the  course  of  the  Nangeela.  From  Portland  Bay  he  returned 
to  the  colony  by  travelling  across  the  highlands  m  which 
tlie  rivers  originate  which  run  southward  to  the  fftv  tind 
mulliward  to  the  Murray  Hiver.  He  called  llii- 
Aiislialia  Felix,  on  accoimt  of  its  superior  feii 
fvbuiulance  of  permanent  streaixtt. 

Tlie  discover)'  of  this  purl  of  the  country  and  the  infor- 
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'' lined  respecting  the  fertile  tracU  of  land  which  I 
ic  excellent  bay  called  Port  Phillip,  determined 
the  governor,  Sir  Thoma*  Hourke,  to  plant,  in  1837,  the  New 
Colony  at  thai  place,  and  to  found  the  town  of  Melbonmc. 
The  rapid  rise  of  lliis  colony  has  led  to  a  c'lOser  exami- 
nation of  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Tyers  surveyed, 
in  1830,  the  plain  which  from  Port  Phillip  extends  west- 
ward to  the  boundar}'-line  of  SouUi  Australia;  and  Count 
Streleski,  a  Polish  refugee  living  at  Sydney,  traversed,  in 
1839.  the  interior  of  the  ruountain-repion  of  the  AuBtralian 
Alps,  ascended  the  high  sttujmil  of  IVIount  Kosciusko,  de- 
termined its  elevation  above  the  »ea-level,  and  descended 
in  a  Bouth-south-castern  (!ii\ttion  towards  the  sea-shore, 
which  he  attained  at  t !  f  Ihe  Ix)ng  Beach,  at  a  place 

nearly  equally  difitani  i  c  Howe  and  Wilson's  Pro- 

montory. Hence  he  Inivcllc  J  through  the  interior  of  Gipps- 
land  to  Western  Port,  and  fmm  that  place  to  Melbourne. 
But  only  a  small  pn'  '.•  country  surrounding  Port 

Phillip  has  been  expl  I  >e  expecfitiong.  Itcanhow- 

ever  hardly  be  doubtea,  tiuu  in  a  few  years thia region  will 
be  known  as  well  as  the  countries  lying  to  the  south,  west, 
and  north  of  Port  Jacluoii. 

f Cook's  Firtt  Voyage  ;  Hunter's  Hiatorical  Journal  qf 
the  Trarimctiom  at  Port  JiU-kson  and  Norfolk  Island; 
Flinders'  I'oi^age  to  Term  Aitstralis ;  Oxley'a  Jt>c»W*  q/" 
Two  Erjmlitiont  in  the  Intrrior  of  Neiu  South  IVulcs ; 
Barron  Field's  Gfograpftical  Mumoin  on  New  South  ff'ales; 
P,  Cimningham's  Ttt'o  Years  in  New  South  U'nles ;  Sturfa 
Narrative  of  Tico  Exj>rdilion$  mlo  the  Interior  of  New 
South  Walen  •  Breton'^  Rrcuntotu  in  New  South  fVales, 
H'ettern  Ai  S-c.  ;  Bennet's    Wajt'icrinst  in   New 

South  JVii'  f,  df"C.;   Mitchell's   Three  Jixvediliona 

inin  thelinrrinr  fj  Bulern  AustruUi,  <^c. ;  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's Brief  Vteic  of  the  Progres*  of  the  Interior  Dit- 
cocery  in  New  South  IVales,  in  I/mdon  Geographicaljour- 
mit,  vol.  ii. ;  Wedge,  On  the  Country  round  Port  Phil- 
lip,'m  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vi. ;  Parli- 
"\m>-ntury  Papers  respecting  Neir  South  Wales,  1841 ; 
Tables  of  the  Revenue  of  PopuhjUion,  ij-c.  of  the  United 
"Kingdom,  1840  and  184'!,) 

Wales,  WILLIAM,  an  English  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  was  born  about  the  year  1734,  of  parents  in 
humble  circumstances.  It  is  not  known  in  what  manner 
j^e  received  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  it  is  probable 
"laf  he  was  one  of  the  many  persons  who,  for  their  at- 
linments  in  science,  owe  more  to  nature  and  intense  ap- 
plication than  to  the  prece^jts  of  a  teacher. 

He  *^--'  •''  •inguisned  himself  as  a  contributor  to  the 

•  Lad  a  work  containing  an  extensive  collection 

'of  m:;!      1  . ,.  ^1  propositions  with  their  solutions.     It  was 

hcijun  m  the  year  1704 ;  and  under  the  able  direction  of 

Beighton,  Thomas  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  it 

"lad    no  small  influence   in  promoting  the  advance  of 

fiencc  in  this  country  during  the  eighteenth  century  :  it 

sny  be  added  that  it  still  numbers  among  its  contributors 

•veml  eminent  mathematicians.     Many  of  the  solutions 

rhich  wei'  "  \  Mr.  Wales  are  signed  with  his  own 

same,  but  ly  they  appear  under  fictitious  signa- 

lirrs. 

'n>e  merit  shown  in  these  solutrons  appears  to  have  pro- 
hired  for  him  a  recommendation  to  the  government ;  and 
176R  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Dyraond,  to 
'  to  Hudson's  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  in  that 
pgion  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  was 
ifo  tnkf  place  in  the  following  year  (June,  1769).    The  olv 
^vere  made  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  of 
Ii  .  .rs  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  exterior 

f.«iid  interior  contact  at  both  the  commencement  and  end 
iDf  the  transit.    Mr.  Wales  made  at  the  same  place  a  great 
"ri      '         'astronomical  observations,  an  jwcount  of  which 
■lieil   in   the   'Philosophical   Transactions'   for 
I'/ti',  iiinl  again,  in   1772,  in  a  separate  work,  entitled 
I'CJcnenil  Observations  made  at  Hudson's  Bay,  &c^' Lon- 
if,.r.   ji,>      He  also,  principally,  as  he  observes,  for  amuse- 
ti  ■•)*  the  many  drearj  hours  which  ho  passed  on 

tl  -  of  Hudson's  Bay,  computed  tables  of  the  cqua- 

rtions  to  equal  altitudes,  fur  facilitating  the  solution  of  the 
ciblem   relating  to   the  determination   of  time:    these 
ibles  were  lirst  published  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanac"  for 
1773;    and  again,  in  tiie  year  17*4,  in  his  tract  entitled 
"The  Mclhod  of  Finding  the  Longitude  by  Timekeepers,* 

llr,  Wales  rcturaed  to  Eng^Iand  in  1770,  «iid  in  1772  he 


be^ 


published  *  The  two  books  of  Apollonius  concerniag  Jh' 
terminate  Sections,'  London,  4to.  la  the  sum  |]M|tp 
was  appointed,  together  with  .Mr.  Bayly,  and  vviCaSt 
title  of  astronomer,  to  accompany  Captain  Cook  ti^J^ 
second  voyage  for  the  ciicumnavigalin!:     '  "  '   ;  afA 

on  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  wa-  ^^* 

fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    The  sea.-  ■  n^jp] 

observations  which  had   been  made  diinn^  y^Kh 

with  an  introduction  by  Wales,  was  publislis.  .  *   »* 

the   expense   of   the   Board   of  Longitude,   in 
volume,  with  charts  and  plates.    In  the  «aiu* 
published  by  Wales  a  tract   entitled  '  Ob>' 
Voyage  w^ith  Captain  Cook  ;'   and,  in  lnS.  Uura 

on  an  account  of  the  same  voyage,  which  hail  l>^i;i^^ 
lished  bj  John  George  Forsler,  who,  with  hi -5  fathei 
sailed  with  ttu'  cxpi-Jition  as  naturalist.    [F' 
FoRSTiK,  J.  G.]     Ill  this  work  the  accusw* 
the  elder  Forster  against  the  captain  and  lus  omter 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

In  1776  Mr.  Wales  again  embarked  with  Caplalt 
in  the  Resolution,  on  the  third  voyage  of  that  ii&vigl 
the  Pacific  Ocean:    he  returned  with  'iv  f.>n..,iii5 
1780  ;  and  soon  aflenvurds,  on  the  do;  : 
was  appointed  mathcmutical  master  u    ' 
He  was  subsequently  made  secretary'  to  tli'. 
gilude;  and  both  these  posts  he  filled  with 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1708»>htin 
about  sixty-four  yeai-s  of  age. 

He  published,  in  178!,  '  An  Enquirj*  concernit 
Population  of  England  and  Wales:'  and,  in  1788t ' 
nomical   Observations  made  in  the  Voyages  of  ' 

Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,'  London,  4to.  i 

In  1739  the  French  captain  De  Bouvet  had  d-  •  -  — '. 
to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  islan 
he  gave  the  name  of  lie  Bouvet,  or  Cap  Circom 
its  geographical  position  being  erroneously  btair 
Cook,  in  his  voyages  to  the  south,  had  been  una 
it,  and  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  French  s^ 
mistaken  some  bank  of  ice  for  an  island.    On  tl: 
Lemonnier  ungenerously  stated,  in  a  paper 
read  at  a  sitting  of  the  Acadcmie  des  Sciences,  ;  . 
from  jealuHsy  had  sought  for  the  island  under  a  ijuuijun 
different  from  that  which  had  been  assigntr'd  to  it :    ami 
Mr.  Wales  published  a  pamphlet  in  whit  I,  "     -'   ' 
is  disproved.    The   ij^lancl,  or  cape,  is  ui 
have  been  that  which  was,  in   1H08,  dismvvml    mv   wh 
Swan  and  the  Otter  in  .=J4''20'S.  lat.  and  about  2°  E.'long. 
from  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Wales  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
talion  on  the  achronychal  rising  of  the  Pleiadi 
annexed  to  Dr.  Vincent's  '  Voyage  of  Noiirchus 
WALHALLA,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  a; 
monuments  of  the  present  age,  stands  on  tl 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  abon 
the  level  of  the  river,  not  far  from  Regensb 
Tlie  idea  of  creeling  a  national  edifice  co' 
worthies  of  Germany — to  all  who  h.ive  cstah 
selves  permanent  historical  celebrity  as  ■ 
men,  pnilosophers,  poets,  or  in  science  W'  m  a'. 
been  a  favourite  one  with  Ludwig,  the  present  I- 
varia,  who  first  conceived  it  in  ISCKi.    "Tlie  first  i 
of  the  scheme,  inviting  architects  to  send  in  d 
issued  in  February  1R14,  but  none  of  them  bilri 
by  the  royal  founder,  he,  two  years  alTerwa: 
von  Klenzc,  who  was  then  engaged  on  i 
[MirMcii],  to  prepare  others,  which,  though  siw 
greatly  modified,  were   ultimately  udoptccT.     !M 
however  elapsed  before  the  stmcture  was  '■' 
though  the  preparation  of  material*  had  ho, 
1821,  the  ceremony  of  laving  thi    "    '     ' 
place  till  Oct.  I8th,  1830',  and  i- 
wards,  October  18th,  1842,  the  biinmn^  m;ii  su.-i  him 
augiirated. 

Though  the  title  of  the  edifice  issufficicrt'--  "'--'- 
and  expressive,  being  that  of  the  paradise  i 
vian  mythology,  consequently  suitable  cnoi;^    . 
Teutonic  Pantheon,  commemorating  Teutonic  ini 
genius,  it  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the  (ii 
character,  whicii  is  strictly  Grecian.  < 
portant  as  it  is  in  itself,  this  circumst: 
much  captious  objection,  it  bcinir  1  thut  .i  b'.iuc- 

lure  80  eminently  national  in  its  \'  1  in  name  ought 

to  have  been  no  less  strictly  national  m  'jtyle,  and  thai  it 
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^^s  Ul 

jf  laray,  tlio  j)ro- 

_         ,  I  iher  than  the 

or  miiieut  Gertnart,  would  have  been  verj-  (jues- 
still  there  are  cotisiilerations,  whicli,  if  Ihey  do 
surmount  all  objections,  may  reconcile  us  toIeral»ly  well 
to  what  has  been  donn.  I'nlfss  it  had  been  upon  a  much 
'more  exteonve  ficul  '     'ic  ntjle  would 

I'  have  looked  diminii  -on  with  fiome 

""Ot  those  colossal  t'ainiL^  <.>\.  iim-  mi.u  ^mikh  arc  the  archi- 
tectural boast  of  Gt'iniany,  "Diere  is  reason  too  for  ap- 
prehendinc  that  it  would  have  partaken  too  tnuch  of  a 
rt-ligious  character — have  lookuu  verj-  much  more  like  a 
'church  than  a  national  pantheon  and  shrine  of  monumen- 
'tal  sculpture.  The  experiment  would  have  been  rather  a 
hazardoiu  one  at  the  best,  since,  with  all  their  study  of  theii* 
'national  antiquities,  the  Germans  have  not  yet  been  very 
"^nicceasful  in  imitating  the  architectural  style  of  their  ances- 
lors ;  whcreoi,  by  copying  the  Parthenon,  though  originality 
'has  been  disowned,  all  the  dan^r  attending  exiienraent 
hM  been  avoided,  and  what  is  in  itself  a  most  noble  monu- 
ment of  art  has  been  ensured. 

But  the  Walhalla  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  the  Athenian  edi- 

•ee,  for  it  exhibits  the  Parthenon  reared  aloll  upon  a  widely- 

^  .r-.o.i,„.r  "ir\rmous  substructure  of  Cyclopian  majtonry, 

^sive  terraces  and  flights  of  steps  leading  up 

:  ,  111  on  which  stands  the  Doric  temple  itself, 

displayed  with  a  pomp  of  architecture  that  may  be  said  to 

•h*  witnout  precedent,  as  no  instance  of  any  similar  arrange- 

■fcient  in  autieat  temples  has  been  preserved  to  Ms,  for  of 

'that  at  Pncneste  [Tkmple,  p.  183,  col.  2]  no  more  r^poains 

than  to  show  that  such  wais  originally  its  disposition.     In 

■^^  e«Be  of  the  Walhalla  therefore,  the  Done  peripteros 

-  only  a  portion  of  the  general  design — the  swper- 

i.-rowning  a  colossal  architectural  mass,  to  which 

I  u  ii;  !i  II        hat  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  to  that  edi- 

C<i  ■' .  though  the  temple  portion  itself  may 

-■"  ......Her  than  it  would  do  apart  from  the  sub- 

whole    becomes  infinitely  more  imposing, 

=4ue,  and  more  varied  in  aspect,  aa  viewed 

CBfierent  points,  and  more  or  less  foreshortened  as 
frtea  below.     In  geometrical  elevation  the  whole  is 
'ftf  nearly  pvramid&l  outline,  and  the  temple  seems  to  stand 
TTimedtately  over  the  accent  up  to  it,  but  in  the  real  build-  ' 
;  I  ppearance  is  ver}- ditterent,  owing  to  the  manner 

i  !  h<*  terraces  and  first  flight  of  steps  are  brought 

vut  I  I •  of  it. 

H  >nly  from  a  considerable  distance  that  the 

^  .  and  mass  display  themselves,  for  on  ap- 

j  I  t)eginnine  to  ascend  tlie  visitor  loses  for  a 

the  temple  :'■■'''  "ntil  he  reaches  the  laat 

.♦  eadiug  im  up  to  it,  when  it  comes 

view,  \viii   / ^aihcent  pediment.   This 

I  ed,  the  etiect  beiiii;  far  more  inipre-suive. 

■  'j;  an  idea  of  greater  magnitude  thriii  were 
building  seen  during  the  whole  COUise  of  llu-  approach 
lo   it.       fhntig  alijo  to  the  avcents  returning    parallel  to 
i  to  the  building:,  vn-wi  are  obtained  in  dif- 
s  and  at  ditfertiit  hiiirhU;  while  the  terraces 
al  maMury,  v^hich  show  scarcely  at  all  in  a 
1  rospect  or  drawing,  when  seen  close  at  hand 
11  T.intic  and  indet^ructiblc  work.    This 

ire  or  basement   rises  altogether  138 
i.viin  the  iif'"  "'•■''"rm.     Instead  of  being 
enclosed  on  its  sides  by  i  I  Is,  cairied  up  horizon- 

lilly,  the  fiwt  or  loweruiu ,...  ut  steps  ha«  merely  low 

parapets  following  the  slope  ot  the  steps  themselves,  so 

■    .1  at  the  bottom  it  is  of  no  height  at  all, — which  gives 

fMsor  and  sprawling  expression  to  that  part.     It  is  true 

the  sAiQC  it  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  flights,  but 

V   are  seen  sideways,  and  their  sloping  profiles 

different  ascenta,  and  contrast  significantly  with 

Iwriiontal  line«  of  the  terraces ;  besides  which,  ff  they 

I  not  sloped,  no  prospect  could  have  been  obtained  from 

while  ascending.     On  the  lower  terrace  there  is 

door  (markotij  in  the  plan},  which  forms  the 

rn-raiict'   to  a  s.pacioiis  trv'pt  or  vaulted  hall  beneath  the 

|;,>Valhalla,  called  the  'Ha[l  of  ^Expectation,'  and  intended 

^oth  to  giv  •  "i->-"  inamediatc  access  to  tlie  interior,  and  to 

imtrve  a*  m  /  for  busts  of  emiaeut  persons  who  wtt 

V,  '. -.  -   -    1083. 


still  \i\iat;,  and  arc  afterfards  to  be  removed  into  It 
Wtdhalla  itself. 


The  Walhalla  forms  externally  a  magnificent  Doric 
octaatyle  peripteral  temple,  with  its  principal  front  Ikcine 
the  south.  It  is  f  nlirely  constructed  of  while  marble,  and 
is  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Parthenon,  being 
104  by  22:)  feet ;  the  columns  and  entablature  45  feet  high, 
and  the  pediment  12:  making,  with  the  substructure,  a  total 
height  of  IDlj  feet.  In  beauty  of  material  and  execution 
it  mav  fairly  be  allowed  to  rival  its  onginal,  and  it  gives  a 
complete  idfea  of  what  the  Parthenon  itself  must  have  ap- 
peared in  its  perfect  state  :  for  it  exhibits  not  merely  the 
semblance  of  Grecian  architecture,  but  its  characteristic 
grandeur  of  construction,  the  blocks  of  marttle  being  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  those  forming  the  architraves 
about  18  feet  in  length.  All  the  details,  including  anti- 
fixai  and  acroteria.are  most  carefully  studied,  and  beauti- 
fully finished ;  and  yet  there  is  one  species  of  decoration 
peculiar  to  the  order  which  has  been  omitted,  there  being 
no  sculpture  in  the  metopes  of  the  frieze.  The  reason  for 
such  omission  however  is  sufliciently  apparent,  because, 
owing  to  the  ^tuation  of  the  building,  sculptiue  would  have 
VK?en  entirely  lost,  except  as  giving  a  general  expression  of 
richness ;  for  seen  from  below  it  would  not  have  been  dis- 
tinguishable, and  viewed  near  would  have  been  seen  so  very 
near  and  so  immediately  from  beneath,  and  would  have  been 
BO  greatly  foreshortened,  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Still  there 
is  a  mo.<tt  magnificent  display  of  .sculpture,  and  in  a  truly 
cla^ical  taste  in  the  two  pediments,  afterdesigns  by  Ranch, 
remodelled  and  executed  by  Schwanthaler.  That  of  the 
south  pe<liment  consists  of  fifteen  figures  in  full  relief,  the 
one  in  the  centre  lof  colossal  siieand  seated)  r<"^'-^-'""*"ig 
Germania,  and  the  others  symbolical  of  the  di  - 

manic  states.     The  sculpture  of  the  other  pedim  ..:,  ch 

is  entirely  the  work  of  Stdiwanthaler,  consists  of  the  same 
number  of  figures,  representing  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Cherusci  over  the  Romans. 

Of  Grecian  temples  the  beauty  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  exterior,  there  being  no  architectural  dis- 
play of  any  kind  within,  or  very  little  ;  but  the  interior 
of  the  Walhalla  is  of  most  striking  splendour — ;  i>- 

tuous  in  point  of  decoration,  and  highly  original  i  n, 

v;\--  '  -  ';ibit»great  happincs.s of  invention,  lit-n;  rk^icnze 
>  self  hot  an  imitator  of  the  nntient.s,  but  their 

j;...,  ....  ir  pupil,  but  nl-^"  <  "in>iter  in  his  art.  The 
arransement  will  be  sufBti  istood  from  the  plan, 

which  shows  tliat  it  consibi  j  of  a  single  hall  t.150 

by  57  feet;,  with  a  space  (oj  answering  to  the  opisthodoip 
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of  an  antienl  temple,  at  its  north  end,  but  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  screen  of  Ionic  columns,  which  order  is  con- 
tinued tlifou^hout  in  the  antw  at  the  angles  of  tlie  massive 
piers  which  divide  the  hall  into  three  compartments.  The 
entire  length  of  the  interior  therefore  becomes  175  feet,  and 
though  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  being  laid 
mto  one  uninterrupted  space,  tlie  division  serves  to  give  the 
idea  of  greater  extent,  and  greatly  enhanccis  the  perspec- 
tive etfect.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  piers, 
whoae  boldly  projecting  masses  break  up  ^>hat  would  else 
have  been  tlie  too  great  monotony  of  tlie  plan,  and  pro- 
duce a  pleadng  succession  of  part*.  Besideg  being  of  essen- 
tial service  in  supporting  the  roof,  thcBC  projections  act  in 
some  measure  as  H.creeiia,  and  prevent  the  disagreeable  for- 
mality that  would  attend  the  ranges  of  so  many  busts  all 
of  the  same  siie,  on  each  side,  if  they  were  all  exposed  to 
view  at  the  same  time.  What  more  than  anjihmg  else 
gives  the  whole  of  thii  interior  a  decidedly  original  and 
unborrowed  architectural  character,  is  the  constrtiction  and 
decoration  of  its  roof,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  hght  is 
ndinitted  through  it.  According  to  the  original  design,  it 
wa.s  intended  that  there  should  be  a  vaulted  nnd  coffered 
ceij;,,  ,  ,  •  as  that  would  havebeen  too  much  at  variance 
wil  ly  Grecian  chai-acter  of  the  exterior,  the  archi- 

teri  !-■  onnceived  the  idea  of  omitting  ceiling  or 

int'  Iher,  and  adopting  a  single  or  open  roof, 

will'  I  any  kind-    Tlierc  is  therefore  no  con- 

tradiction betwien  its  external  and  internal  form  ;  and  the 
latter  becomes  highly  expresave  of  the  first,  and  is  made 
to  repeat  one  of  ita  most  beautiful  characteristics,  immely, 
the  pediment,  which  feature  is  obtained  within  the  build- 
ing by  the  inclined  sides  of  the  roof,  and  the  horizontal 
beams  carried  across  from  the  opposite  piers.  Besides 
their  expressive  form  and  the  effect  attending  a  series  of 
them,  tliese  internal  pediments  are  rendered  exceedingly 
deconitivo,  their  faces  being  divided  into  panels  filled  in 
with  rich  open-work  arabesaues  and  figures,  in  white  and 

•  'I U.I   iiarllv  relieved  with  colours,     Tlie  ceiling  itself  is  of 

iidoiu-,  being  almost  entirely  lined  with  plates 
ji,  and  with  gold  stars,  and  other  ornaments  on 
au  azure  ground  in  its  coiiers.    Through  this  the  light  is 
admitted  from  a  skyliRlit  or  opening  over  each  compart- 
ment of  the  plan,  wnich  follows  the  form  of  the  roof,  and 
\i  filled  with  sheets  of  plate-glass  framed  in  bronze.     Thus 
the  whole  is  most  effectively  and  beautifully  lighted  within, 
without  either  windows  in   the  walls  or  lanterns  on  the 
roof. 

With  what  has  thus  far  been  described  all  the  other 
Apc'--''---     if  the  interior  are  in  a  corresponding  style  of 
S$-'-  ■  and  s^U  of  the  most  costly  workmanship  and 

UMIIl.....     ..'.'■■''■  :iii'l  i-oloured  marbles,   bronze,  gilding. 

polycliromy.  ,  ture.      Tlie   floor   is    inlaid  with 

(■(iloiired  m:i;  n  Tcgcmsec,  distributed  into  three 

umpartmenl^  answering  to  those  of  the  plan.     The 

-    >i  the  ants  and  colimmi  are  of  a  brownish  red 

^uaibie,  resembling  the  antique  African,  awl  tlieir  bases 

a-nd  capitids  of  white  marble,  picked  out  with  colours  and 

gliding ;  while  the  walls  are  lined  witli  the  same  material, 

ottd  of  ncaily  the  same  hue  as  tlie  columns.     In  the  enta- 

hU  '  '  Ir.^veand  contice  are  white,  relieved  bv 

gv  n  their  mouldings  ;  but  the  frieze,  wliich 

IS  ...  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  forms, 

i?\  d  by  the  piers,  and  where  that  pai-t 

I, mill,  U  iif  K'wlptiire,  a  continuous 

sa  of  civilization  in  Ger- 

iie  introduction  of  Chris- 

tUnity  by  Hi.  Boniikciua.     Tins  piece  of  sculpture,  which 

cxtctuls  altogether  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  was 

."d   by  Wagner   and   executed   bj  Pelliich    and 

iiciidcs  this  principal  lonio  older,  which  i»  28^ feet  high, 

Ibera  la  a  second  one  (17^  high)  of  colossal  Caryatides. 

'.'   i:  Vslkyriar,  the  femala  genii  in  Scandinarimi 

whose  office  it  was  to  welcome  the  souU  of 

•  ■w  i.iH9-»..-.i  into  the  halla  of  Odin  and  tha  Walhalla.  Of 
thaiB •ftgoPBa  there  are  tvro  over  each  pier,  which  is  not 
(turciixl  un  "'iliil  liiL'li.r  than  the  first  order,  so  that  they 

•V  waJIs,  and  thereby  give  an  air  oif 

Mil  of  the  interior.    Theae  staftues, 

!  rteen,  six  cm  each  side  and 

icr  end,  irhcre  there  ia  an 

u|)pMr  giiui*»y  abitYn  tlia  opt^odomtn,  were  executed  by 
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Schwanthaler,  and  are  of  marble,  but  slightly  polycliromei 
after  the  chrrso^lephantine  fashion  of  tne  autients,  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  colours,  or,  as  heralds  would  snj, 
'  proper.'  This  order,  which  may  also  in  some  degree  be 
termed  Ionic,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  bear  voluted  capi- 
tals on  their  heads,  is  raised  upon  a  podium  of  le^yult 
marble,  and  the  frieze  of  its  entablature  is  omamcnled 
with  wreaths  of  gilded  bronze  upon  an  azure  ground. 

Imperfect  as  it  is,  this  description  of  tlie  orchitectunl 
decorations  has  detained  us  so  long,  that  we  may  M-eiU  to 
have  overlooked  the  principal  objects  of  all — the  very 
works  for  wliich  the  structure  was  erected  a  a  repository, 
namely,  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  persons  here  com- 
memorated. In  regard  to  mere  biuts  being  adopted 
instead  of  statues,  as  would  seem  more  befitting  ao  sunm- 
tuous  a  pantheon,  it  may  be  observed  that,  bevdee  tne 
impossibility  of  having  anything  like  the  s.ime  number  of 
statues  in  the  same  space,  one  great  inconvenience  haa 
thereby  been  got  rid  of,  namely,  that  which  would  have 
attended  the  strange  variety  of  costume  :  for  while  that  of 
the  older  periods  would  have  been  more  or  le^  imagioaij, 
that  of  more  recent  times  would  frequently  liave  ben 
found  utterly  unsuitable  fur  sculpture,  and  would  have 
formed  a  most  grotesriue  contrant  with  the  edifice  \\j»U; 
whereas  the  busts  all  partake  of  the  same  ciaasicoi  cha- 
racter, and  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  arcliilcctme/ 
They  are  also  skillully  arranged,  so  as  to  show  that  they 
are  not  mere  decorationa,  and  at  the  same  lime  they  do  not 
appear  too  much  crowded,  being  confined  to  two  rom. 
the  lower  one  of  wliich  is  placed  upon  a  continued  pedc»> 
tal  of  beautiful  yellow  marble,,  the  othenionconsi^let :  nui, 
as  presiding  over  the  respective  groujus  of  1'  "  >  v» 
witliin  each  of  the  six  recesses  a  smaller  Yrin  _  ria 

or  genius;  also  antique  marble  seats  and  niaiiMc  vaiide- 
labra.  In  short  the  whole  arrangement  is  emiaeDlly 
tasteful ;  full  of  contrast  and  variety,  without  <> 
confusion.  Equal  study  has  been  bestowed 
and  every  circumstance  :  so  far  too  is  the  \ 
being  a  mere  restoration  or  copy  of  tlh 
or  designed  merely  according  to  anticnt  pi> 
the  interior  is  a  perfectly  fresh  architectural  eouc^>ptiaa. 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Grecian  art,  and  giving  ua  not 
merely  its  forms,  but  its  essence  and  its  poetry.  No  other 
edifice  of  modem  times  is  so  intensely  Grecian,  or  ao 
highly  elaborated  as  a  monument  of  art.  A  trulr  monu- 
mental fabric  it  certainly  is,  being  so  constructea  that  it 
may  be  pronounced  imperishable  :  aasuchthi      "  " 

hand  down  the  memory  of  its  royal  founder 
to  a  distant  posterity,  which,  .along  with   li.c  ii.i.i;.^  i,, 
Pericles  and  Phidias,  will  place  those  of  Ludwig  of  BAvaria 
and  Leo  von  KJenze. 

WALKER,  0B.\D1AH,  was  born  at  Wor>ibrough,  ii«r 
Bamesley,  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  probably  in 
the  year  IGIG,  and  was  educated  at  University  College. 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  Julv.  \VM. 
and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college  in  August  foflowing. 
In  April,  1638,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  entered 
into  holy  orders.     Becoming  now  very  distir  is  a 

college  tutor,  he  remained  at  Oxford  till  hv  led 

from  his  fellowship  by  the  pariiamentary  visiiors  m  J*aff» 
1(>48 ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Rome.  On  the  RertantMB 
he  was  reinsbited  in  his  fellowship;  but  he  soon 
paid  another  visit  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  tiavi 
tutor.  Returning  home  in  HJIJ6,  ho  might  then  have 
elected  master  of  his  college,  but  declined  the  ap_ 
ment.  He  accepted  it  however  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hi 
Clayton  in  1670.  V  ^, 

Walkers  tutors  at  Oxford  had  been  Mr.  Anderson  ilB 
Mr.  Abraham  Woodhead,  both  of  whom  appear  to 
been  then  inclined  towards  popery,  which  Wo'ijhciul 
wards  openly  professed.    Their  mstrui' '  liis  riasts 

to  Rome  had  probably  made  Walker  a  i  '  h«  cude 

faith  long  before  his  election  to  the  tAa8U'islii[i  of  UniveK 
sity  College.  Indeed  it  is  asserted  by  Anthony  Wood  thst 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  this  office  be  was  ae- 
tually  assisting  Wood^vard  in  his  seminary  at  Ho^;adoit,  tir 
Hoxton,  neai'  London,  m  which  young  men  vrere  cdncatetl 
in  the  Romish  religion.    It  was  not  however  till  167H  that 

*  In  ttu)  nunter  of  th* '  Ctvil  Eai((li»Mr  ti>,l 
IMS.  will  b*  round  a  list  of  nil  Ua  IntM*  »  i 


dcj>o*iU»l  In  theWalhilla.  srma);citl  ehronologirmiv.  i>,  imnirij 
rt«  Fialilor,  MS,  And  irmlaatiB^'  with  MMtiM,  ISA. 
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111  miH.     In  Uclobi-r  ul'  lliis  yvar,  m  tlie  ter- 
i  by  the  death  of  Sir  Edmun Jbiiry  Godfrey, 
compiiuiit  v.a»  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  dan- 
peroxis  tpwdencv  of  sntnc  of  Ihe  notes  to  this*  work,  and 
I     also  of  V>    "  (lion  with  the  seminary  &t  Hoxton. 

I     But  m>  1  iHowed  :  and,  alUiongli  Ihf  matttT 

L^H*  "■  I  agsiui  III  Ann],  1070.  the  master  ofUniver- 

^^Kr  remained  still  iinmolextr-d.     At  hbl,  on  the 

WBtt,-.  '-"iM  II.  m   lenTj.  Walker  oj'    -i-   ■'    'l.-ired 

I    hiotself  And,  alter  hnvin^  paid  ii  ^ :  Ion, 

f    durlns'  .  , —    ..  i^  nndei-stood  to  have  bttn  .    .  —  d  hy 
on  the  nieaxures  to  be  taken  for  resfonng  the  oltl 
hi'  not  onl\  had  mass  celebrated  in  his  lodpin^, 
'  ji  rooms  of  his  collogue,  forming  trie 
!"  the  qnadmn^le  next  the  chapel, 
he  opened  for  pubUc  u»e  on 
1*)RG.     Ho  at  Ihe  same  time 
Mr  the  revenue 
hii*  priest,  and 
••mv  of  the  college 
^  in  the  back  part 
.•  11.  i...  .H,..M  lutteni-patent  from 
■  iwed  piirpivsf  of  piinting   books 
1  eligion.     Many  traciJi,  principally 
-sued  in  the  cour»«  of  the  next  two 
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TTVc«e  j-ash  proccedingt  of  course  made  him  a  marked 
tnnn  when  the  Revolution  came.     He  left  Oxford  on  the 
!b«r.  1(JR8;  and  on  the  Uth  of  Dwceraber  fol- 
'!»drcw  Pnltoii,  a  Jesuit,  and  othens,put  theni- 
svi-.  "       "  !.  in  the  hope  of  making  their 

e»c.  ing  that  the  populace  in  Kent 

we..  Ill  i>,T^iK,iv,  iiixt.  attempted  to  leave  the  king- 

don  I  ly  turned  buck.    They  were  however  pur- 

eaeil.  pci»cm.  nud  earned  tirst  to  Fevenshara,  and  thence 
to  London,  where  Walker  waa  committed  to  tiie  Tower. 
Ihe  4'1'  nf  F.-liiiroii  Tolliiu liM'-  ilu  vici'-cIiMrwellor  And 

iiiwt«r  of 
■crsl1^  lie  month 

~}ft»  place  wa«  &iivd  up  by  the  election  ui  J:^ward  Ferrer, 
Uie*  isrnifir  fi-l!n\v. 

Walker  waa  brought  up  by 

;.r  Hall,  and  sued  for  bail; 

J  sent  for,  witli  otlier  priuonera  in 

-,  to  tlie  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 

a  ni  his  exauii     '  ln're,  in  which 

Imd  ever  alten  ion,  the  prin- 

II    ■  -'  ■■red  Ixuii;,  111-  .-.aid,  the  same 

)  in  his  youth  by  his  tutor  Mr. 

Krson  \vri«iii:i<  J,,   ,  leraanded  to  the  Tower  on  a 
e    >                         but  on  the   31st   of  January,  IGOO, 
«p  1                ;  t  u\(  to  the  court  of  King*  Bench,  he 
"                             '  and  was  set  at  lil>erty ;  nor  was  he 

_'h  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  Act 

-•ed  (the  2  Will.  &  Mar.,  sch.  1, 

'  mainder  of  his  dayft  in  retirement, 

he  died  at  London,  on  the  21  si  of 

use  of  Dr.  lladcliffe,  who  was  one 

>  '     '     '  been  for  some  time 

at  RadcliflVe  ex- 

ii>^..n  ..iivunj>.in].  then.  Ha  slill,  the 

place  of  interment  of  London  Roman  Catholiva  of 

ibtt  np06t  classes. 

Walker,  who  is  admitted  on  all  bands  tn  have  been  a 

U^^  of  Ifsitninir  .md  talent,  is  the  author  of  various  works, 

^^K  'ipnlare,  *A  brief  Account  of  Antient 

^Hb:  ■."  ''fi.  T,nn.,  16*>2 :  a  l2mo.  tract,  en- 

'  ♦*«'-  !  lily   of  Young  Gentlemen,' 

73,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in 
I  iiUlled  'Aitis  Rationi*, 
>ominalium,  Libri  Trc*,' 

,   \  ;     ■^onli'    iii^i:  i  tlillg  the 

J  edibon,  4tn.,  i  An  Ilis- 

■  *'■      '   '  •    ■  '  ill  «j,  t/iii  Saviour 

sale  of  which  was 

,,,   .,,,  ..  ..:j  Univi-i-siU'.  fill  the 

the  all*.  ii  tendency  of  ^.  s  in 

le   Instni*.    .  ;  ihe   Art  of  Gn  ^vo., 

5.,  1691;  and 'The  Greek  and  Roman  Bi»twry  illu»- 


trated  by  ^'•n^^^<i  fiml  Medals,'  R>-o.,  Lou.,  1602;  a  woA 
wlii<h  fii'  _li  reputation. 

WALK'  r,  is  known  a*  the  author  of  a 

work  entitled  'The  History  of  Independency,' the  fir^t  part 
of  which  was  published,  in  a  small  4to.,  under  Uie  pseudo- 
nyme  of  Tlieophilus  Verax,  in  1648,  in  two  editions,  one 
much  more  extended  than  the  other  ;  the  second  (a  mtich 
niort  considerable  volume)  in  1649 ;  the  tlurd,  under  the 
tiile  of*  The  Hijrh  Court  of  Justice,  or  Cromwell's  New 
Slaug^hter  House,'  in  1(^51.  A  fourth  part,  by  a  different 
writer,  who  calls  himself 'T.  M.,  Esq.,  a  Lover  of  his  King 
amd  CounUy,'  apjwared  in  1661,  along  with  a  reprint  of  the 
other  three  parts,  in  which  the  second  hiu  the  new  title  of 
'  Anarchia  Anglicana.'  In  tliis  eiltiini  1K  •  \vork  is  enti- 
tled *  The  Compleat  History  of  Im!  . .'  It  is  now 
very  scarce,  but  the  first  part  has  b<  ,  .led  by  Baron 
Maseres,  in  his  •  Select  Tracts  relating  to  tlie  Civil  Wars,' 
2  vols.  8vo.,  1H15. 

Tlie  little  tliat  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Cle^ 
ment  Walker  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Wood's  '  Athentf 
Oxonjenses '  and  in  his  own  work.  He  was  born  at  Ciitt«, 
in  Dorsetshire,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  <'ehtuty, 
and  there  he  appears  to  have  spent  the  eai !-.  his 

life  :  the  recister  of  tJiat  paiish,  according  to   i  in 

his  '  History  of  Dorsetshire,'  records  the  birth>  wi  iMii-mtau 
of  three  sons  of  Mr.  Clement  Walker  and  Fraueoii  his  wife  : 
Thomas  in  1G26,  Anthonj  in  162U,  Peter  in  1U81.  Wood 
mentions  another  son,  John,  '  sometime  a  commoner  ot 
Lincoln  College,'  Oxford.  This  John  told  Wood  that  his 
father  liad  studied  at  Christ  Church  in  that  university,  but 
no  record  of  his  matriculation  there  remained.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  contest  between  the  king  and  tha  par- 
liament, he  lived,  Wood  tells  us,  on  an  estate  he  haa  at 
Charterhouse,  near  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  and  held  the 
appointment  of  uriier  of  the  Exchequer.  At  this  tune  he 
was  reputed  ho\h  a  sound  royalist  and  a  good  chuichnian, 
holding  purit&nism  as  well  as  dissent  in  avowed  dishke, 
Neveruielesa,  when  matters  earae  to  a  crisis  '  i,,.  i..;(,(j 
himself  for  the  popular  party,  and  was  on  tin:  mn 

returned  a&  one  ot  the  membere  for  liie  ■  it'  to 

the  memorable  8<.'cond  parliament  of  li-  h- 

8t:i.idinK  what  is  thus  ai*'^erted  by  th«  < 
we  must  not  too  hastily  assume  that  Walker 
really  chiir!£r(^l  ritb.er  his  nrofejisions  or  hi*  p 
appears  t<  tinuea  to  the  ei  '  .1 

to  the  n.i  .   part  of  tlie  ti^  id 

probably  bL^a  hum  the  first  opposed  lo  the  excesses  of 
prerogative.  In  parliament  he  necessarily  acted  with  the 
Presbyterians,  as  on  the  whole  coming  nearest,  in  the 
course  they  followed,  to  his  own  principles,  and  his  ability 
and  reputation  for  integrity  soon  accjtii  red  him  ("''i'"'  iMu 
ascendancy  with  his  party.     But  his  book  is  :  is, 

ns  it  has  been  generally  represented,  an  mdi  ■'% 

defence  and  laudation  ot  that  section  of  the  1.  is 

however,  it  must  be  admitted,  unsparingly  »<  i  in 

his  castigation  of  the  dominant  Independent  lacuoii,  and 
can  see  notliing  birt  hypticrisj',  (Vaud,  violence,  and  the 
destruction  alike  of  all  order  and  liberty  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Cromwell  and  his  ajtoociates.  Vet  liis  work  hiw 
preserved  a  good  many  minute  facta  not  elsewhere  to  be 
lound  ;  and  although  the  author  sees  no  sense,  and  no 
good  of  any  kind,  eitiier  to  (Ik*  right  hand  or  tin  '  "  - 
the  middle  way  in  wliieh  he  and  his  friends  attetn 
walk,  it  th-  ••  •  —  "'-  ralilc,  though  it  may  be  a  1. 
cdloured.  '  ata  and  characters  of  the  tn 

Walker  u...      ,  .iJOMVTnou.slv  stveraV  other  si* 

tracts  against  i  i  ^  a  list  of  which, 

BO  for  as  Ihev  a  '■■'-  Wood :  the  iiumI 

important  of  them  aie  i  ^  i  !      Hi»lor\'.     His 

authorship  of  that  work  ,.    i-i    m,uii    luWr  Uh- 

appearance  of  the  second  purt,  upon  which  he  was  imme- 
diately consigned  by  Cromwell  to  tlie  Tower,  but  hw  wait 
not  debarred  the  use  of  hia  weapon,  the  jun  •  '  — iJc 
in  confinement  he  wrote  and  sent  to  the  \iu  rd 

piirt  of  his  History,  which,  as  may  1'    '  ^h« 

title,  is  the  most  violent  portion  y>  ^».r 

recovered  liis  Uberty,  but  died  in  il.  iutt, 

Walker  was  one  of  the  t.M.  \<lu»t■^■'^^>^^r*    \^'  f^m  1  r\tuw. 
being  the  other)  ol 

war,  at  St.  Albans,  i  ■  _,. 

of  Bristol.     (See  the  p«>««e«iing»  Ui  ifUOt  jrr<yit,  iv 


316.)  I^rd  C'larcadon  upon  this  occasion  describes  Wal- 
ker -•  •  "  -"ntietnan  of  Somersebhire,  of  a  good  fortune, 
ut).  >a  of  Ihat  the  more  provoked ;  who  had  been  ' 

in  U.    .  when  it  was  Joist,  and  had  strictly  observed  all 

Ihit  was  done.' 

AVALKER,  SIR  EDWARD,  is  said  to  have  be€n  the 
son  of  a  Woman  Catholic  gentleman,  Edward  Walker  of 
ttoobera,  in  Netherstowey,  Somersetshire.  In  early  life  he 
appears  <o  have  held  some  office  in  the  household  of 
Tnomas,  twentieth  tarl  of  Amndel  (the  cx>llector  of  the 
Anlndelian  Marbles),  and,  having  accompanied  that  noble- 
man as  his  secretary  on  the  expedition  to  Scotland  in 
1(J39,  he  then  became  known  to  Charles  I.,  who,  taking 
him  into  his  service,  made  him  his  secrelary-at-wur,  and 
to  1'  '  1  '  ?,  in  June,  1644,  the  appointment  of  clerk  ex- 
tni  i  the  privy  council.     In  this  latter  year  also, 

•whi.^  ...  .!>.  with  ti>«'  l.i'v-  at  Oxford,  the  imiversity  con- 
feired  on  him  tli'  '^f  M.A. ;  ami,  in  IG4i),  lie  re- 

ceived the  honovir  ^    iiood.    After  the  execution  of 

his  royal  master,  Walkur  fled  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Scotland  in  1050,  and,  alter  the  failure  of 
that  eftterprine,  rejoined  on  the  Continent.  Charles, 
duTinghis  exile,  made  him  Garter  King  at  Arms;  and, 
afler  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  privv  council.  Both  these  offices  he  held  till  his 
death,  at  Whitehall,  19th  February,  1677. 

'Walker  is  several  times  mentioned  Ijy  Lord  Clarendon, 
l_     w!i6m  'b<^  '•■   "■■'  ♦    '■  vtr  assisted  in  the  parts  of  his  history 
which  I'  ■  transactions. 

In  17ii ;    ■-    ,-iiljlished  in  London  a  folio  volume. 

entitled  '  Historical  Discourses  upon  several  occasions,  by 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight,  &c,'  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
qaeen  in  an  address  signed  Hugh  Clopton,  and  there  is 
also  a  dedication  of  the  Discourses  by  Walker  himself,  '  lo 
his  grandchild,  Edward  Clopton,  Es(.[.  of  Clopton,'  dated 
1B04,  followed  by  a  postscript,  dated  Ifi74,  at  Clopton,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon,  directing  them  to  be  made  public  al\cr 
his  death.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  Discourses  were 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  1705.  In  1820  was  published, 
in  London,  in  an  Rvo.  volume  of  l.^l  pages,  with  platcH, 
'  A  C*ircumstantial  Account  of  the  Preparations  lor  the 
Coronation  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  a 
minute  detail  of  t'nt  >.Mlpn(hd  ceremony.  &c.,  from  an 
original  manusi-ri;  jlward  Walker,  Knight,  Garter 

pfnicipal  King  at  . ,  iiat  period.' 

The  common  biogi-aphical  accounts  attribute  to  Sir 
Edward  Walker  a  work  on  tactics,  entitled  '  Military  Dis- 
cdvetit'!",'  published  in  folio,  in  1705  ;  and  also  the  follow- 
ing works,  vfhicli  arc  stated  to  have  appeared  in  his  life- 
time, but  the  dates  of  none  of  which  are  given  : — *  Iter 
Carolimmi,  bi-ing  a  succinct  account  of  the  necessitated 
marches,  retreats,  and  sufferings  of  his  Majesty  King 
Charles  I.,  from  Januarj'  10, 1641.  to  the  time  of  his  deatli, 
in  1648,  collected  by  a  d.HiIy  attendant  upon  his  sacred 
Majesty  during  all  that  time,'  folio ;  '  Acts  of  Knights  of 
the  Garter  in  the  Civil  Wars;'  'Account  of  the  Celebra- 
tion of  St.  George's  Day  at  Windsor  in  1674.'  We  have 
not  b(?en  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  of  these 
alleged  works.  The  substance  of  the  '  Iter  Carnlinnm,' 
however,  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  '  Historical  Dis 
COTfses,'  the  first  of  which  is  entilk-d  '  The  Ilislor)-,  Prc^ 
gres%  and  Success  of  the  Arms  of  King  Charles  I.,  fpom 
30  March  to  23  November,  1644,  written  by  his  Majesty's 
special  command,  and  corrected  almost  in  every  page  with 
hia  own  I  '  '  ilthcsecond,  '  ATemorialsof  his  ^^ajesty■s 
iinfortiii  s  in  the  ye.ar  followinc.'     The  seventh 

dwcoiirs.-  1'  I  luiiUd  •  Observations  on  L'EMrange's  Annals 
ofCharlesI.f  and  the  eighth  is  a  Review  of  the  entire 
reirn  <tf  t>i->t  V,r,  -  Tt,e  thml  is  a  '  Journal  of  the  Evpe- 
dit!  TI.  to  Rcotliind  in  1650-1.'     The  fourth 

diM  lid  'The  life  and  Actions  of  Thomas 

Howard,  Esirl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.'  The  fiHh  pro- 
fesses tn  he  a  fnll  answer  to  William  lilly's  '  Monarchy  or 
No    i  1  (he  sixth  consists  of  'Observations' upon 
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\,a.\.     One  of  these  ]>ortrails  ol 
Pitti  Pai;.-..  ;it  FlOrvncc.  n  ivi,*  ] 


grand-duke  in  CromweJVs  lifetime  for  r>00/. ; 

person  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  rr.xuriiijri 

portrait  of  the  Protector.    The  agent  had  m  Mj 

in  procuring  one  to  his  satistactjon  ;  but  he  luM 

this  by  Walker,  in  the  possession  of  a  lady  who  wa»  xvlated 

to  Cromwell,  and  who,  being  unwilling  to  part  with  (Ije 

picture,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  »geiit. 

asked  him  what  appeared  to  her  trie  exornitant  sum  nf 

£500/.  for  it.    The  amount  was  however  imm- 

aTid  she  was  obliged  to  part  with  her  pictr 

was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mountf'   ' 

Cambridgeshire,  to  whom  it  was  given  ! 

Greaves,  who  found  it  ut  an  inn  in  that  ^^  .. 

a  gold  chain  upon  Cromwell's  neck,  to  whiili 

a  gold  medal  with  three  crowns,  tbi'  :irm-,  .> 

a  pearl ;    it  was  sent  to  him  by  * 

return  for  his  picture  by  Cooper,  0!i 

Latin  epigram.    There  was  another  la  the 

the  carl  of  Essex  at   Cashiobury;    and  a  i^  !-otd^ 

Bradlbrd's  collection,  with  the  portrait  of  L, 

same   piece.      It   was  upon   one  of  these    ] 

Elsum  wrote  tho  Ibllowing  epigram : — 

'  nv  lini^s  o'Di*  fiice  iva<l  lansua^  of  Uir  eyr, 
y^n  ficuli  him  Oimijlitftil,  motiitr,  aod  iW." 

'  From  one  of  R.  Symondes's  pocket-books,'  sayi  \Val-l| 

pole,  '  in  which  he  has  set  down  many  directions  i 

ing  that  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  varioi 
he  mentions  some  from  Walker,  and  says  the  latter 
ten  pounds  Ibc  the  portrsiit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Knight 
the  Knees ;    that  she  sat  thrice  to  him,  four  or  fi'. 
at  a  time.     Tlint  for  two   half-lengths  of  philosoi 
which  he  drew  from  poor  old  men,  he  had  ten 
each  in   IC.^2;   that  he  paid  tuenty-fivfi  pound* 
Venus  piitlinw  on  her  Smock  (by  'titian),  which  wa-. 
king's,  and  valued  it  at  sixty  pounds,  as  he  was  lolo 
Mi-s.  Boardman,  who  copied  It,  a  paintress  of  whom  I ' 
no  other  mention  ;  and  that  Walker  copied  Titian's  f- 
Venus,  which  wiia  purchtt.scd  by  the  Spanish  eraba 
and  for  which  the   king   had  been  olfered   2500/. 
adds.  Walker  cries  up  De  Critz  for  the  best  p&ln<<t 
London.' 

Walker  had  for  some  time  apartments  in  Arundii 
he  died  a  little  before  the  Restoration.    There  i^  a  ^i 
of  him  by  himself  in  the  picturc-gallerj- at  Oxford, 
there  was  another  at  Leicester  House  :  there  Is  also 
print  of  Walker,  holding  a  drawing,  by  Lombart.    Wi 
speaks  of  a  capital  half-length  of  General  Monk 
countess  of  Montraths,  Twickenham  Park,  which  he  s«|^' 
poses  to  be  by  Walker:   he  mentions  also  by  this  pa 
a  fine  whole-length,  sitting  in  a  chair,  of  Keble,  keej 
the  great  seal  in  1650.    Buckeridge  says  that  Wa 
works,  by  their  life,  best  ,«peak  their  own   i 
portrait  of  Cromwell  in  the  Pitti  Palace  i;- 
masterly  style :  in  the  catalogue  of  that  galk 
is  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lcly ;   but  it  is  ik  ' 
Lely  ever  painted  Cromwell,  and  Le!y  usually  ^  ..:.:;._  lit 
lengths :   this  picture  is  merely  a  hea^l,  and  is  paintod  Ip 
bolder  style  than  Lely's  pictures  generally  are. 

{An  Essay  towards  an  English  School,  1706  ;   Walpole, 
Anecdotes  nf  Painting.  Sic.') 

WALKER.  REVEREND  GEORGE,  the  heroic  ' 
of  Londnndeny,  was  born  of  English  parents  in  tl: 
of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  and,  alter  being  cd 
versity  of  Glasgow,  took  orders  in  the  «  .     , 

and  became  rector  of  Dunoughmore.    U  iilmi  King  -it 
landed  in  Ireland  after  the  Revolution,  Walker  r%ii 
regiment  at   his   own   expense  to  oppose  him.     On" 
approach  of  James  to  Londonderry,  he  went  out  to  meet  , 

him  at  the  head  ot  a  body  of  troops  at  Long  Causett ' 

but  aller  a  resolute  defence  was  obliged  to  retire  iofOk 
towiu  which  he  found  Lundie,  the  governor.  imDanni 
all  haste  to  leave.    Destitute  as  the  place  \ 
parent  means  of  standing  a  siege,  Walker  a i 
ker,  who  had  succeeded  Lundie  in  the  comiiiiiniJ  of  the 
garrison,  determined  to  hold  out  a*  long  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  King  Williiim  would,  before  they  were  mute  ex-, 
huusted,  be  nt>le  (o  throw  in  supplies  by  sea.    This  wa« 
about  the  middle  of  April,  IGSt),    The  1  "         ' 
rvdu ted  to  the  most  terrible  extremiti< 
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ies, — no'.\ 
f»  uf  euldiere  and  citizens  by 
Iral.    The  end  was,  that  tn 


op- 

a  rousing  sermon  in 
e  siepe  was  at  last 


nfne  of 


T 


Majnr-General  Kirk  makiiiE: 
T  a  boom  wliich  James  had 
I'j-jj  the  ns'i:y.     NValker  soon  aOer  came  over  to 
and,  having  pnblished  a  narrative  of  the  scenes 
he  h»d  been  engag^ed,  under  the  title  of  '  4  Tnie 
unt  of  th6  Siege  ol'  Londonderry-,'  in  a  quarto  nam- 
'  ■■■t-ivcd  iu  November  (he  thanks  ol'  the  House 
Ibr  his  heroic  exertions.     His  account  pro- 
'  fi'frovcr&y :   he  defended   him-'^'    "'ainst 
■its  in  a  vindication  publi  ime 

iwedbyananonymuus'Ai^     ._    ;  ilhe 
thargeii  on  the  Rev.  G.  Walker's  printed   Ac- 

■  Iso  4to.,  1(58!) ;   and  that  by  a  '  Narrative  of  the 
vo.,  by  the  llev.  John  Mackenzie,  4to.,  1C90,  pro- 

■  1  reciify  Walkers  mistakes,  which  was  answered 
year  by  a  friend  of  Walker's,  in  another  quarto 

t.  entitled   'Mr    John   Mackenzie's  Narrative  a 

"' been   created 

nominated  by 
LI  lilt  ui'iiuj.iriL-  (ii  i.jfirj  ;  but  having  re- 
another  campaign  before  entering  upon  his 
-  '?"  was  kille<l  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 


>!  itish  Museum  a  pamphlet  of  ten  pages, 

I  nee  of  a  Disconise,  being  an  Encovinige- 
^,  or  a  ]\^]n>\  rii"-lH.i.t  ><{  glorious  snc- 

'^'  victory  over 
rry,  in  raising 
1..     Jiy  Ml.  WHlktr,  Minister,  and  Go- 
London,  printed  by  A.  M.  in  the  year 
T'ly  a  reporter's  publication,     i'rc- 
^  a  rude  wood-cut,  which  seems  to 
Ku  in  IK'  uiM-n  for  a  portrait  of  Walker. 

R,  JOHN,  wa.s  born  at  Colneyhatch,  in   the 

Frier  n-Bamef,   Middlesex.  18th   March,    1732, 

ind  y^ns  l^rought  up  to  trade,  but  adopted  the  profession 

:   ;n  ri<-h,:.  \:],]i]\  lie  followed  with  no  great  success  till 

Ued  the  stage,  and  joined  Mr.  .lanjes 

I,'  a  school  at  Kcn.singlon  Gravel-pits. 

only  about  two  yeai-s,  after  which 

1  if  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and 

y  distinguished  in  that  capacity.    Not 

ictious  to  the  metropolis,  he  visited  Scot- 

and  various  provincial  towns,  especially  Ox- 

ily  in  his  career  the  heads  of  houses  invited 

course  of  private  lectures  in  the  University. 

began  to  employ  the  aid  of  the  press  in  dis- 

'    '  'ii'  conuuered  to  be  correct  views  on  the 

^ed.    Tlie  settlement  of  the  pronuncia- 

..    -1  l"i"-"-(!:e  upon  analogical  principles, 

age,  was  eeitainJy  attempted 
^lly  than  by  any  preceding 
II  ions  works,  characterized  as  they  all 
iiid  careful  inquirj-,  as  well  as  a  respect- 
rmatiun,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  done 
in  that  matter.  His  first  publication 
;  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  under  the 

I I  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing  dictionary  of 
ge,'  which  he  printed  in  quarto  in  1772. 
II  1775  by  'A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
iig  at  once  the  purposes  of  rhyming, 
nncing:'  afterwards  reprinted,  at  least 

"  lu  of  '  A  Rhyming  Dictionarj' in 

[..inguagc  \<^  arranged  according  to  its 

In   17s  1  appeared  his  'Elements  of 

hith  has  gone  through  many  editions.    In 

-lu  J  a  jjaniphlet.  entitled  '  Hints  for  Improve- 

nctit  in  f  Heading.'    'i'he  greater  part  of  this 

net  he  incorporated  in  his  '  Rhetorical  Gram- 

nar.'  lit-'  und  since  often  reprinted,  as 

u-]]    (Mi  1  ..er,"  and  two  or  three  other 

lu  I7i<7  he  published  a  small  Rvo. 

atitled  'The  Mflody  of  Speaking  deli- 

'     -' '.  hke  Music,  by  visible  Signs;' 

His  'Critical  Pronouncing 

the  English  Language.'  the 

r.1  of  his  attention,  and  upon 

,....v..  ..i.,  .v,.^.....—  ,^..:  ..pally  rests,  tirsl  appeared  in 


.■iliniT  tij 

■r  nioi  (.■ 


1791-       It  has    I^en    rminiMillv    viiiri-f>v»rt'i1"  Jiavini^    <.;»<<& 

gone  through  tictw . 

ing  superseded  all  (ji 

Several  of  the  later  editions  contain  also  hi-  ihc 

Cloji&ical  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  a  ml 

Proper  Names,'  which  was  firet  piibli3h<  : 

the  Dictionar)',  and  of  which  there  are  :: 

in  a  separate  form.    His  last  pubficatioa  w;ia  Jus    ' 

ofEnglish  Grammar;  which  appeared  in  ISOTi,    Mr.  \ 

who  was  brought   up  a  Presbyterian,  1    '   " 

man  Catholic,  and  a  very  strict  one,  in  !; 

1st  August  I807   '  •■  •    ' '    '  i   ius<.u-iviii'iuiti>,is 

in  Old  St.  Pan 

WALKER.   .:.:.......:..:  ....,.:.,  ..  (he  ^-<^ r  a 

work  entitled  'An  Attempt  towards  recoveriiiL  mt 

of  the   Numbei-s    and    Suffcrinirs   of  the    C  :lu> 

Church  of   England,  Heads  < 
lars.  Sic.,  who   were   sequesti 

late  times  of  the  Grand  Rebellion;  octasioued  by  ihu 
Ninth  (.Chapter  (now  the  Second  Volume)  of  Dr.  Calamy'a 
Abridgement  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter :  together  with  an 
Examination  of  that  Chapter.'  folio,  l^ndon,  1714.  ^t 
contains  a  long  list  of  ^  '       '  "  ■  .ded  to'Tl^e 

Archbishops,  Bishops,  ar.'  bled  in  Con- 

vocation,' and  commences  van  ;i  jni.;iu-r  ui  ni-  ""  „'t's, 
in  which  the  author  gives  a  very  detailed  at  Ijs 

sources  of  information  and   the  •■•'i. ...;,.  1.,. 

had  made  both  in  printed  books  an  ! 

repositories.     Tlie  body  of  the  woiL ;,  „.  ....  ^ ., 

the  first  in  204  pp.,  the  second  in  4.'lti. 

On  his  title-nage  the  author  designates  himself*  M-A,, 
Rector  of  St.  Mary's  the  More  in  Exeter,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  in  Oxford.'  In  Watt's  '  Biblio- 
theca'  he  is  called   'Vicar  of  Ledbury,  Ht  cj' 

and  there  are  attributed  to  liim,  besides  th<  ,,an 

tioned  work,  two  single  Sermons,  boUi  jniblishtd  m  1710,. 
and  "  Cons<'ience  Displayed,  in  several  Disioiinies  on  Actf 
xxiv.  1(j,'  Svo.,  17'29.  But  whether  different  writers  be 
not  conibunded  in  this  notice  may  b<i  doubted.  In  dor- 
ton's  '  Biographical  Dictionary' Walker  is  st::*  1  *  '-ive 
been  a  native  of  Devonshire,  to  have  been.  :i  ib- 

lication  of  his  work  on  the  Suff-Tn.  'v  r.f  tK,.  , ,  ^,^jii. 

plimcnted  by  the  university  v\'  .unorary 

decree  of  D.D.,  and  to  have  (i I  '.     Thus 

information  professes  to  be  given  on  the  au'  he 

'Biographia  IJritannica;'  but  thereisnoaccoui  i     '"•tiff  1 

either  in  tJiat  work  or  in  any  of  the  oUier  coUkjoUoua  qf 
English  biography  which  we  have  liad  an  opportunity  of 
consulting.  ., 

Walker's  '  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy'  has 
been  severely  attacked  f      '       '  '         1   .        it>- 

rations  by  Puritan  and  ili  .L>d 

to  soon  alter  its  first  appi.ii.jiiLi  ii>  Oi.  ict 

entitled  '  The  Church  and  Dissenters  cv  r-t 

sccutjon;'  and  also  by  Uie  Rev.  JohnWi :..^.  ng 

minister  of  Exeter.     Several  of  its  assertions  ed 

by  Neal,  in  various  passages  of  his' Histoiy  of  1 1  -  ;' 

and  there  is  a  general  notice  of  llic  book  in  the  prclace  to 
the  third  volume  of  that  work,  published  in  173"?,  in  v.  hiuh 
if  is  denounced  as  %vritten  '  with  notorious  p::  nd 

in  language  not  fit  for  the  lips  of  a  elergym.  ,ir, 

or  a  Christian.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  Walker  v.;ts  a 
man  of  a  coarse  and  violently  prejudiced  mind,  without 
any  critical  judgment,  and  with  little  learnii  lity 

of  any  kind;  he  tioasts  indeed  of  his  unusual  ;  of 

the  history  of  the  time  to  which  his  work  -  '  ho 

undertook  its  compilation,  as  rather  a  qi.  '  < 

task;  and  with  all  h><  umi^.I mMMn  ..ij 

it  is  evident  that,  )  <i< 

haste,  he  has  set  d()^^  „      ,  i|. 

cient  authority.     His  style  is  iJiilerutf  to  the  1  11.  , 

bnrism,  and  he  complains  pathetically  of  il  >ki«  , 

occupation  he  found  writing  for  tjic  tn  \,tt, 

aWer  all  deductions  that  may  iiu.tly  1"  'in  f||Q    , 

value  of  his  book,  it  must  be  ullowril   1  .  ^^ 

much   curious  information  that  in  nil    1  iij 

other  ■      ;         ■  '     ■      "     '  '  .,w   , 

ben  I 

anil   huui    ;i  3iiki»iiijji     1"     mn  •     ••■■ • t>  'I    vi      n\m 

tJiousand. 

WALKETiA  i>  I'ciiii.  ..f  iiiiiiii^  iHiii,.  ,1  «iui   Il».r->_ 
Walkir.  D.D..  V 
Cambridge,     li   :        ^ 
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and  i»  1tno\vn  by  possseasinj^  five  petals,  five  stamenii  with 
ovate  anlhors ;  an  obovately  kidney-shaped  fniit,  which  is 
a  dnipe  ;  au  inver1«?d  embryo  with  a  hooked  beak.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  genus  known.  IV.  serrata  has 
serrate  crenate  leaves,  racemes  of  flowers  somewhat  co- 
rymbose, iind  the  lobes  of  tlic  calyx  lanceolate.  It  is  a 
nntivo  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  and  has  yellowish  flowei^ 
Riul  reddish  fmit,  The  roots  and  leaves  are  very  bitler, 
and  are  used  in  decoction  by  the  inliabitant.s  of  Malabar 
as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic.  tV.  integii/olia  is  a  native  of 
Pi-ench  Guiana,  and  has  entire  leaves. 

WALL.      [STAFFORnSHJRK.] 

WALL.  PICTS',  KOMAN,  &c.    [BarrAJcifu ;  Nouth- 

VMUKRI-AND.] 

W.\LT.-CKESS,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  be- 
lonj,'ini^  to  Arabis,  an  extensive  genus  in  the  natural  order 
OiiiciferEP.  Nearly  seventy  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  described;  tney  are  most  of  them  small  plants,  fond 
of  growing  in  dry  stony  places  and  on  walls,  and  hence  their 
Enfflish  name  wall-cress.  Tlicir  fruit  is  a  linear  silique, 
witn  flat  1-nerved  valves.  The  seeds  are  oval  or  orbicnlnr, 
compress<t'd  in  one  row  in  each  cell.  Tlie  cotyledons  arc 
flat.  The  radical  leaves  are  usually  stalked,  whilst  those 
of  the  stem  are  sessile,  or  embrace  the  stem ;  they  are 
entire  Or  to<^thed,  rarely  lobed.  Tlie  whole  plant  is  frts 
quenlly  covered  with  hairg,  of  which  those  on  the  stem  are 
simple,  whilst  those  on  the  leaves  are  bitid  or  trifid.  The 
flowers  are  white  in  most  instances,  rarely  red.  Several 
of  the  specie*  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  many  of 
them  arc  cultivated  in  'gardc-na  on  rock-work  and  flower- 
borders,  on  account  of  their  blooming  early  in  spring. 

A.  turrila.  Tower  Wall-Cress,  has  leaves  embracing 
'tiie  stem :  the  pods  all  on  one  side,  recurved,  flat,  and 
linear;  the  bracts  foliaceoiis.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
rvinipo,  111  SiKiui,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  Great 
Uritaui  it  appears  to  be  almost  an  entirely  academical 
plant,  as  the  only  localities  mentioned  are  the  walls  of 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

A.  fiiisttta.  Hairy  Wall-Cress,  nas  hairy  toothed  leaves, 
numcECiia  straight  poda,  aiul  the  pedicels  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  middle  and  northern  Europe,  and 
also  of  Nortli  America,  from  Hud-son's  Bay  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  in  Susaex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  and  also  in  ScotLind. 

J.  roxea.  Hose-flowered  Wall-Cress,  has  oblong,  sub- 
cordate,  half-stem-clasping  leaves,  covered  with  branched 
hairs :  the  pedicels  Ipnger  than  the  calyx,  and  the  stigma 
apiculate.  It  is  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  haa  rose-purple 
flowers. 

.-J.  albida.  White-leaved  Wall-Cress,  has  toothed  leaves, 
hoary  or  tln""<  "-'h  branched  hairs.  II  is  a  native  of 
TaurJda  ni;  isus.    It  has  large  white  fl<iwer8,  atul 

is  a  tiil^i  (i  .  jt>  eidlivated  in  English  trardens. 

Thi/  >  of  the  species  resemble  these  examples. 

Th'V  -y  cultivation,  and  when  once  sown  Ihey 

V  prtip'aeate  themselves. 

1  LOWKR.     [Cmeikanthus.] 

WALI.,-FT.()WF,RS,  the  common  name  of  tlie  species  of 
Cheirtiulhim,  a  geinis  belpngir>g  t«>  ihc  nattiral  order  Cni- 
ciferjE.    ITiis  genus  is  known  l)y  !  i  iire  or  coni- 

{iressed  siliques ;   a  2-lol>ed  or  i;  a  calyx 

)i-*accate  at  the  base;  ovate  tumj-iv-Mn  ^leds  in  one 
series.  Tlio  species  arc  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  or 
imder-shruljN.  T)'-'  |.'>.<h  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire. 
or  toothed.     Tb  ;ire  arranged  in   racemeji,  and 

are  of  Mirious  <•  ■  Ilnw.  while,  purple,  or   parti- 

coloured.    Many  ot  t  1I4  a  delicious  odour, 

and  are  ercat  favon  The  most  plentiful 

is  the  '  u  Wall-ftowor,  which 

has  In  are  either  smooth  or 

covered  Ml'  i   apijjitoed  liairs :    linear  jxids  and 

recnn'ed  lo  slii;ina.     It  in  louud  wild  ■.nrtinghnut 

KuMpe,  on 
stanllv  ami  ' 


11.'     It  is  huw- 

iloiir  rvi'ti  in  itn 


number  of  difttinet  varieties  have  been  recorded.  THi 
following  is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  varietiM  fooad 
in  gandens : — 

Single  yellow. 

Double  yellow. 

Large-flowereJ  yellow. 

Large  yellow,  saw-leaved. 

Double  yellow,  spreading. 

Double  rosy. 

Double,  variegated  willi 

yellow. 
Large  double,  pale  yellow. 
Bunch-flowered,  yellow. 
Fiowcj-s  with  anthers  chatigvU  iou 

carpels. 
Single  and  double,  bloody-iloweml. 


a.  fiore  simplici, 
/3,  Jlore  pleno. 
y.  maxiviui. 
!.  serralwi. 
I.  putulatis. 
t.  ferrugineus. 


I,  Jlavescens. 
K.  thyrsQidmis. 
X.  gynatUherus. 


L 


,  oi  gaixleiLs  and  tht)rts,  by  Uie 
„i   ilK  vahaiiotw  of  its  coloun,  a 


ft.  hcpmanthm. 

The  wall-flower  is  a  common  wild  nlant  in  Great  Britals. 
It  possesses  the  slight  acridity  of  the  order  to  which  1I 
belongs,  and  it  has  heen  recomniemied  lo  su^w  it  in  p» 
tures  for  the  purpose  of  p;^  .  '  nx 

wild  flower  liiw  by  some  1mm  iron 

the  cultivated  plant  by  the  i:.:iin.-  ui  '  ■.  ji  mn  iwi^im,  bill 
they  are  both  the  same. 

Several  other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described, 
and  are  occasionally  found  in  collections  in  gardens  in  (his 
country.  In  their  "cultivation,  the  hardy  khnibby  «peei<s, 
such  aa  the  common  wall-flower,  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  soon  strike  root  when  planted  under  a 
hand-gla.ss.  Other  perennial  species  will  permit  of  grcwth 
by  dividing  the  roots.  The  annual  species  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  border  or  on  rock-work,  where  (hey  •will  flo* 
rish,  and  most  of  them  will  survive  the  winter  in  such  • 
situation.     (Don's  Gardener's  Dictionary.) 

A  number  of  other  plants  deserve  the  name  of  iwiM* 
flowere,  as  they  are  found  growing  on  old  walls ;  tlje  mo»t 
common  of  these  are  the  Reseda  hiteola,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Antirrhinum,  the  Asplenium  ruta  muraria, 
other  feras,  Draha  vema,  Valeriana  rubra,  the  Pi 
[W.vi.l-Pellitory],  the  Arabia  [Wajj.-Cbjms],  the' 
nantites,  &c. 

WALI^PELLITORY,  the  common  name  of  the  Parif 
taria  officinalis,  a  plant  belon^ngto  the  natural  order 
Urticaccse.  The  genus  l^rietana  is  known  by  poescMlht! 
a  quadrifld  inferior  perianth ;  stamens  with  incurred 
tiianients,  and  a  one-seeded  fruit  inclosed  in  the  enlati^^'l 
perianth. 

The  P.   officinalis,  Wall-Pellitory,  or  PellitoTY  of  tha 
Wall,  has  ovato-lanccolate  IJ-nenred  lea         -    '  "      - 
Uicro  in  two  jjortions,  each  of  about  7 
portion  are  .3  floweru,  with  one  fertile  .  .,v 
This  plant  is  the  same  as  the  P.  ertcttt  and 
mail  botani.st*.     It  is  common  throughout  1.. 
found   in  Great  Britain   inhabiting  old  walls  and  waii^' 
places  amongst  rubhish.      The  items   of  the  plant  srI 
often  procumbent  upon  the  wall  on  vtfhich  it  grows,  tin) 
are  of  a  reddish  colour.    The  flowers  are  small,  hairi*,  Pf  « 

Inirplish  green  colour,  and  clustered  in  thu  aM 
eaves.   The  leaves  ar«  furnished  with  minute  br> 
under  some  circumstances  have  a  stingiuEC  ! 
to  many  plants  of  (he  order  to  which  \hv\ 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  jointed,  and  posst-Ks  a  n 
able  physiological  property-    When  tlie  (lowor  first 
the  fiiaments  arc  found  bent  over  the  stigma;  but 
the  time  li;w  anived  for  the  ."inlher  to  shed  its  poll 
tilnmcnt   flics   hack   from   the  stigma  witli   conaid< 
force,  and  entirely  empties  the  poHen-caae  of  it*  poll 
the  jerk,      Naturally  this  is  ett'ected  when  the  au 
shines  on  the  opened  flower ;  but  it  may  l»e  easily  e* 
artificially  by  touching  the  anther  with  the  point  cf 
or  other  instrument.    Tliis  phenomenon  wa-- 
by  Caspar  Bauhiii,   in   KKK),   and   n  full    r. 
structure  of  the  flower  of  this  pi  ,iu  m  Larl»»'« 

'Flora  Londinensis.'    The  wall-in  s  atone 

admitted  into  the  Materia  Mednii   ui    me  I^indoa 
Edinburgh  Ph.irniacopanns.  but  it  is  now  abolas! 
was  recommended  as  a  diuretic  in  dise!"--'  "*  ''^"  ' 
and  also  as  a  purifier  of  tho  blood  in 

Farmers  are  in  the  hal>it  of  placing  a  L  - - ^daiM 

on  com  affected  with  woeviK  which,  it  is  said,  it  quickly 
drives  away. 

WALLACE,  SIR  WILUAM.  The  life  and  expkiiteW 
this  mo«t  popular  national  hero  oi'  tho  Sools  liM*  ~ 
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liubn.  Ki' 

"lere  is  iv 
re.    Foi 
have  at< 
Wv 

If.-       ^- 


.pje^tTVtd   in  a  If^cntlnry  form  \ry  ppctiy  and 


.  .    of   the  ai;L-  of  W  iil- 

iritryroen  from  whom 

Ills  junior  by  nearly  a  cea- 

itv,  is  still  half  &  century 

ilie  nielriciil  writer  Blind 

■1  [Vol.  xij.,  p.  :'>C],  Avhose  work 

:i>  I  inn  li  M  Ttcl  tsirt 


I  til  to  be  > 

Ma  hifllon.  i  at  any  / 

Dearly  two  t  ^uenttotl<:  a- 

/ew  fact*howrev»ir  tiiiiy  be  tot  out  of  the  i  uUisU 

Trivet  and  Hemingford,  wno  wero  the  ci-  noa  of 

"^•11  lice. 

-TUerp  nre  contrndictorv  liiatementB  of  the   vear  of  his 


it  he  was  bom  nl- 
dislinction,  am 

'  .S4)na  ui    .>. 

:ie,  in  t}i« 


His 

id   to 


account  w  i- 

i;«neaJo^t-  .^.. ., ^ , 

QiUd  or  Rf :  thonties  »ay  Sir  Hughj  Craw- 

•U«iho  Ii  :  Nheritfof  Ayr. 

K  I  iticedown  to  the  year  121/7  i.s  entirely 

■pa  i  be  found  in  the  rhymes  of  Harry 

MhtiiUt  1  many  of  '  vhich  Harrj' re- 

po^ular  in  the  localities 

of  liieni  are  l<uJ,  wiicUier  handed  down 
1    tJie    time  when  they  happened,  or  only 

chief 
,  who. 
■  <\  ac- 
I'iiiin, 

,,_   ,, ,1    !.v 

iiuim,  wIki 
!      u    been  nil 
naMcbool  oi  Dundee.    Here  hiti  tirsl  memoiftbie  act 
ud  to  have  h.  .n  performed,  his  siautrhter  of  Die  son  of' 
jy,  the    '  vemor   of  the   ca*ttle  of  Dundee,  in 

jiner.  -alt  offered  him  bj'  the  unwary  younp 

Wallace  Atiuuk  him   dead  with  his  diurger  ou  the 
This  muni  have  happened,  if  at  all,  in  the  year  1291, 
»r  Edwaru  T      "  "     '  '    '       ued  no^esfiion  of  all 

plaic«s  M  ilanil  un  his  recogni- 

as  Lorii   i 'ai.uiiMMui    u\    un-   \aiious  competitors  for 
Hm  nown,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
y^uit  Margaret,  tlie  iMaiden  of  Norway,  in  September. 

4|31iia  bold  deed  eommittcd  by  Wallace,  who  in  making 
W«ae«pe  is  userted  to  have  laid  aeverai  of  young  Selbj's 
•ttoodanU  as  low  as  theirmaster,  was  immediately  foDowed 
bj  his  ooUayrry.  He  now  took  to  the  woodii,  and  £^fted  a.s 
M  ««•  with  eloquence,  sagacity,  and  other  high  mental 
Aod  accomplishmentji  (to  tliis  the  testimony  of 
is  as  expreiu  iiud  explicit  a^  that  of  his  poetical 
%  not  leas  than  with  strength  and  Height  of  frame 
er  penonal  advantatres,  he  soon  found  himReif  ai 
of  a  band  of  "  '  '  ,5s  well  as  determined  fol- 
who   under    ',  nee    olten   harassed   theLf 

D«auo«  (he  Ei  i  ;  ^ry,  both  on  their  marches 

thnir  stations,  i  '   and  slnying,  as  it  might 

with  ''■'""-■lilv  1  rse.     Particular  spots  in 

er\  still  famous  for  Kome  deed 

L-e  »  performed  at  this  period 

pr  tiiBse  we  mu»t  refer  to  the  Blind  Min- 
■1»  in  the  neichbourhood  of  Ajr  would 
im^v  \*een  his  chief  haunt :  and  .some  of  his  most 
ible  fi»ats  of  yalour  were  exhibited  in  that  town,  in 
«  and  in  defiance  of  the  lunif  i  l.y  which  it 

06cu|ned.     Tluth    hiK  f;ttlur  und  rolher  are 

re  flallen  in  reiieoutres  witli  uie    r.rir:ii?h  during 
a).     It  wjis  uov,  also  tliat  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter    '"  '-     ''*«'  de  Bradfute,  the  heiress  of 
OB,  huvii  1 1,  first  seer*  her  at  a  church  in 

libourtKMj^  ^.  X. -'^      Til.- Sofrtch  wriitt-^   nfRrm 

lady,  whom  he  *  have  n. 

)an)- rale  boTB  him  :  r.  a  year  c; 

her  oonnee<ion  with  Walinee  tell  into  the  liamlsof 

tenemtes.    finJ  was  harbiuously   exeeuted   by  order  of 

|],  sheriff  or  governor  of  Lanark,  while 

,     .  was  doom«d  to  witness  the  qiectacle 


from  a  place  where  hti  lay  in  concealment.    Such  private 

'  well  fitted  to  r^e  bia  public  hatred  to  an  un- 

iiio  flame. 

How  fiu-  the  guerilla  warfare  maintained  by  Wallace  and 

his  associates  contributed  to  excite  and  spread  the  spirit  of 

resistance  tu  "      ''     '    '  '         '  "     "  a- 

means  of  ji:^ 

tenally  inpiouu'  i  ulj  iumj;  ittiiun  nmiu'u  lii'ikc 

out  in  the  spring  Tlie  accounts  we  have  of  the 

COmmen'-. ■'!■.'"(    n ..i.,  .  i>lw-nl    ..•t,.-,.v;..nt    \\'pll!if..  at  ill 

hea<l,  i  1  of  a  coii>  xia^ 

tion  wr  i    the  nio>.i  _  ,11  the 

kingdom,  huch  ait  tlie  Stewart  oi  ScutJand  and  [\m  brotlier, 
WLshart.  bishop  of  OlaHgow,  Sir  William  Douglas,  &c. 
Soon  al\ev  I'  led   by  the  younger  Robert  Bruce 

(ailcnvarda  I  v.rt  I.),  who  had  hitherto,  as  well  as 

his  father,  stjU  alive  ;, the  son  of  the  original  competitor  for 
the  crown;,  prufeased  to  adhere  to  tlie  &iglish  king. 

Tliis  however  a ^  '    '         "  but  an  iU-cemented 

conledemcY.     Wi  l  hed  by  E<.1ward  to 

:■"  'he  revolt  piLr^unicu  iist-ii  iiLi'iie  tile  Scottish  army 
near  Ii-vine,  in  Ayrshire,  the  leaders  of  the  latter, 
;..._..  .;ji5  off  the  authority  of  their  nominal  chief,  could 
no  more  n^rec  what  to  do  than  whom  I0  obey  ;  and  the 
result  wa-s  that  Bnice,  the  Stewart,  Douglas,  and  others  of 
them,  availing  themselves  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  Oth  of  July, 
by  wliich  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  their 
iwvereign  lord.  All  the  rest  ultimately  acceded  to  this 
arrangement,  except  only  Wallace  and  liis  friend  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  uothwell.  The  treaty  of  Irvine,  which 
is  printed  by  Ilymer,  is,  we  beheve,  the  first  of  the  lew 
public  documents  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Wallace  :  to 
the  in»f-'-  •■  'vhich  is  in  French  "••  ■■>■':"'  •"  ,:> 
words,'  re  WilLiume ;' the  nil  I 

TT"'!"-;   •  to   be.  *Uiat  th'-  I>-  ..  ;j 

.  had  made  ten.  1  for 

air  party.'    TIi  :  lli(i 

si    jjosition  tliat  they  refer  t-  1 

be  uttle  doubt,  show  that  h<  L 

the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  ha»,l  piobably  been  Whluwed 
upon  him  (as  was  then  cuitomary")  by  some  other  knight, 
one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  since  his  elevation  from 
beinc  the  captain  of  a  band  of  outlaws  to  b«  the  com- 
manuer-in-chief  of  the  national  forces. 

Wallace  now  retired  to  tlie  nottli,  carrying  with  bioi 
however  a  considerable  body  of  adlie rents,  to  whom  addi- 
tional numbers  rapidly  gathered,  so  thai  he  soon  found 
himself  in  a  condition  to  reconimen<^-.  -n'cn  '.^i-.i'  nn,  ininum. 
Directing  his   force  on   the  noi^ 

prised  the   castle  of  Dunottar,  ei  , 

Brechin,  and  otlier  towns  of  their  English  garrisons,  aud 
then  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dundee.  While  lie  wiu 
engaged  in  this  last  attempt,  news  was  brought  that  the 
Enchili  army  was  approaching  Stirling ;  upon  which,  leav- 
ing the  biege  to  be  carried  on  by  the  oibiens  of  D 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  1 
the  complete  defeat  .ind  rout  of  the  Enslish  at  tiu  i^niie 
of  Stirling  Bridge,  fought  on  the  Uth  of  September,  12!*7— 
a  battle  which  once  more,  for  Uie  moment,  liberated  Scot- 
htnd.  The  English  were  immediately  driven  or  fled  fiom 
every  place  of  "strength  in  the  countiy,  including  Berwick 
itself. 

Availing  himself  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  exhilaration  of 
bis  countiymen,  M'allace  even  pursued  the  fugitives  across 
the  border ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous 
force,  he  entered  England  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  re- 
maining till  the  1  Ith  of  November,  wasted  the  countrj-  with 
fire  and  sword  from  sea  to  sea,  and  a»  far  south  as  to  the 
walls  of  Newcastle.     It  was  diuing  this  vinitatiou  that  the 


names  of  'Andreas  de   Moravia,  et  WiHelmosW) 
duces  exercitus  Scotia*"  nnmin.   praeclan  pameq^ji 
Dei  gratia.  Regis  Sco'  1 
fn1i<    reeni  ejusdem"—  ' 

'.  cnmroaii  ' 

lie  of  KinLT 
til  I  lie  said   kin^dont. 
King  of  Scotland  wan  I 
and  living  in  a  sort  of  if''  ' ' 
Wallace's  aasociai"  '"  *"' 
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Andrew  Moray,  son  of  his  faithfiil  friend  of  that  name  who 
had  retired  with  him  from  the  capitulation  of  Irvine,  and 
,vho  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Stirling  Bridpe. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  few  public  papers  in 

't^■hich  the  name  of  Wallace  occurs,  has  only  been  recontly 

'discovered  by  Dr.   Lappenburg  of  Harabur?,  in  the  ar- 

'  chives  of  tlie  antient  Iianseatic  city  of  Lubeck.    It  is  a 

'letter,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Liibeek  and 

J*  Hamburg,  informin;;  them  tliat  tlieir  mcrclmnbi  should  now 

n^httve  (Vee  access  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 

'land,  seeins;  that  the  said  kingdom,  by  the  favour  of  God, 

'had  been  recovered  by  war  from  the  power  of  the  English. 

Tlie  letter  is  dated  *Apud  Badsinptonam  [the  trvie  word, 

it  ha*  been  suggested,   is  probably  Haddmgtonam],  the 

'11th  of  October,  12f)7.  that  is,  a  few  days  before  the  inva- 

'■ion  of  Cumberland  and  Northinnberland.     It  is  in  the 

l^name  of  'Andreas  de  Moravia  et  Willelmus  Wollensis, 

ducesi   exereitus  regni   Scotiae,   et   communitas   eiusdem 

'Tcgni' — like  the  Hexham    protection — but  without  anv 

[•-liienlion  of  King  John.    The  discovery  was  first  announced, 

l>ot  quite  accurately,  in  the  '  Foreign  (jiiavterly  lieview '  for 

August,  1829;  and  the  letter  wn>,  we  believe,  tirst  printed 

in  the  Appendix  to  -The  Life  of  Sir  WilHam  Wallace,  by 

John  D.  tJaixick,"  8vo..  I^mdon,  1840.  p.  113. 

After  his  triumphant  return  from  his  incursion  into  Eng- 
'land,  Wallace  assumetl  the  title  of  Guardian  of  llie  King- 
idom  in  the  name  of  King  John,  whether  formally  invested 
•vrith  that  dignity,  or  only  hailed  as  such  by  the  gratitude 

•  of  hi«  country.     In  a  charter,  printed  in  Anderson's  'Di- 
"plomata,'  conferring  the  constabidary-  of  Dundee  on  Alex- 

•  •Ti<ler  Skirmisehur  [Scrimgeour]  and  his  heirs^   and  dated 
at  Torphichen  (in  the  county  of  Linlithgow')  the  29th  of 

'March,  1208,  he  styles  himself  'Willelmus  Walays  miles, 
•C-ustos  Regni  Scotiae,  et  ductor  exercituum  ejusdem,  no- 
'riine  praeclari  principis  Domini  Johannis  Dei  gratia  Re- 
^gis  Scotiae  illustri.s  de  consensu  communitatis  ejusdem." 
'Tlie  grant  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  the  coiiAcnt 
and  approbation  of  the  nobility  ('  por  consensum  et  assen- 
^'Sura  magnatum  dicti  regni'). 

But  this  supreme  elevation  did  not  last  long.    Supported 

'Ordy  by  his  own  merits  and  the  adminition  and  atlach- 

tnent  of  his  humbler  fellow-countrymen,  Wallace,  a  new 

f'tnan,  and  without  family  connection,  would  probably  have 

•found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  retain  his  higii  place,  even 

if  he  had  had  nothing  more  to  contend  with  than  domestic 

['jealousy  and  dissatisfaction.     Fordun  relates  that  many  of 

Mhe  nobility  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  'We  will  not  have 

['this   maji   to   nile   over  us."       Meanwlule  the   energetic 

.English  king,  who  had  been  abrojul  when  the  defeat  at 

-Stirling  Bridge  lost  him  Scotland,  had  now  returned  home. 

Land  was  already  on  his  march  towaids  the  borders,  at  the 

''head  of  ft  powerful  army.     A  body  of  Englisli,  which  had 

•landed   in  the    north  of  Fife,  led  by  Aymer  de  Vallois, 

-eari  of  Pembroke,  is  said  by  the  Scottish  auiliorities  to 

I- have  Iwen  attacked  and  nnited  by  AVallace  on  tlie  12th  of 

^June,  1296,  in  the  forest  of  Blackironsidc,  in  that  county; 

'liut  when  the  two  main  amiies  met  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk — the  Scots  commanded  by 

Wallace,  the  English  by  their  king  in  person — (he  Ibrmer. 

•  Bfler  a  gallant  and  obstinate  resistance,  were  at  last  forced 
'to  give  way,  and  tiie  battle  ended  in  a  imiversal  rout  ac- 
companied with  immense  slaughter. 

This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  it  was 
^'ta}<en  advantage  of  by  the  Scottish  nobility  to  deprive 
•Wallace  of  his  office  of  guardian  or  chiel  governor  of 
.the  kingdom.  The  Scottish  accounts  say  that  he  \olun- 
-tarily  rcsiened  the  supreme  power :  it  is  certain,  at  any 

■  rate,  that  Uruce,  his  rival  Comyn,  and  Lamberton.  bishop 
fiof  SL  Andrews,  were  now  ajipointcd  joint  guardians  of 

rotbuid,  still  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  For  sonie  years  after 
•this  our  accounts  of  W'allacc  are  slight  and  obscure  ;  but 
•he  appears  to  have  retiu-ncd  to  the  practice  of  the  desuU 

•  tor>'  warfare,  with  a  chosen  bntid  of  followers,  in  which  he 
had  originally  distinguished  hiinHcif.     The  legendary  his- 

,turu.'s  continue  to  detail  his  deeds  of  prowevs  performed  in 
>har&88ing  the  enemy  both  on  their  marches  .and  in  their 

■  camp*  and  stronchulds.  And  to  till  up  the  story  they  also 
nBiJike  him  to  have  paid  two  visits  to  France,  the  first  in 
V'1>4UX  the  second  in  IJtC.     The  next  well-ascertained  fact 

uregiirdiQg  him  >*,  that  when  the  Scottish  leaders  were  at 
;taiit  obliired  iMx-e  more  io  submit  to  Edward  at  Stmthurde, 
(;on  the  fiih  ■"  ,  I3i^^  IVallace  was  not  included  in 

Jie  capiii  of  i£^  ^^lauses  of  which  tpriatcd  in 


the  original  French  in  Ryley's  'PlacHa  Parlamentaria'"  b 
to  the  effect  that,  as  for  Wallace  (Monsiei  c 

Galeys),  he  might  if  he  pleased  give  In  i  .f 

king's  mercy  ('  qu'il  se  mette  en  la  volunte  et  tii  U  gntct 
nostre  seigneur  le  Roy.  si  lui  semble  qne  bon  soit  'v  He 
was  soon  afler  summoned  to  appear  before  a  ]  t, 

or  convention  of  Scotch  and  English  nobility.  !  -!. 

Andrews ;  and,  upon  their  not  presenting  themsclv  cs,  n*-  m 
Sir  Simon  Frisel  or  Fi-aser  were  pronounced  oiitlavra.    Fa 
some  time  his  retreat  remained  undiscovered,  although  hb ' 
active  hostility  still  continued  occasionally  to  mikke  i1»«!f 
felt.    A  principal  person  employed  in  the  altempta  to  csp- 
tiire  him  appears,  from  a  jiaper  in  Ryley,  to  1i»t«  b«<ii 
Ralph  de  Haliburton ;  but  how  he  was  actiially 'taken  is  n  li 
known.     Sir  John  Menteith  (a  son  of  Walter  Si 
of  Menteith),  to  whose  treachery  his  delivery  to  '• 
king  is  attributed  by  Blind  Harry  and  populai  traUiUtX^ 
appears  to  have  really  done  nothing  more  than  fonraid 
lum  to  England  afler  he  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Da»> 
barton  Castle,  of  which  Menteith  was  governor  tutd^r  a 
commission  from  Etiward.   Mr.  Carrick,  who  lias  attempted 
to  refute  what  is  said  upon  this  matter  by  Lord  Hai]e%  hta 
taken  no  notice  of  the  further  vindication  of  Sir  .lohr  ^'  • 
teith  in  Mr,  Mark  Napier's  'Memoirs  of  John   Niij 
Merdiiston,"  4to..  Edinbursfh,   1834.  pp.  527.  *ic.,  ? 
'Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,'  by  J.  lliddell,  Esq.,   -. 
Edinburgh,  1835,  pp.  145-149. 

Oil  beui^  brought  to  London,  Wallace  waslodi;*  '  ir  ut 
house  of  William  Delect,  a  citizen,  in  Fenchuir'i  s;  ,,*; 
and  on  the  next  day,  being  the  eve  of  St.  Bartli 
was  brought   on   horseback    to  Westminster,   : 
hall  there,  'being  placed  on  the  south  bench,' 
'crowned  wjlh  laurel,  for  that  he  had  sidd  in 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,''  i 
raigned  as  a  traitor,  and  on  that  charge  found 
condemned  to  death.     After  being  dragged  to  •nc  iu>w 
place  of  execution — the  Elms  in  West  Smithfield — al  tlit 
tails  of  horses,  he  was  there  hanged  on  a  high  gallow*  cm 
the  23rd  of  August,  1305,  after  which,  his  bowels  1.."-     : 
been  taken  out  while  he  yet  breatlicd,  and  burnt   1  ■ 
his  face,  his  head  was  struck  off,  and  his  body  hacki  i 
quarters.     His  right  arm  was  set  up  at  Newcastle,  1: 
nt  Berwick,  his  right  leg  at  Perth,  his  left  at  Abt; 
his  head  on  London  Bridge.     Wallace's  daughter  1 
heiress  of  Lamington  married  Sir  Wilham  Bailie  of  Hojiiii'. 
whose  descendants  through  her  inherited   the    vstjite  ol 
Lamington. 

WALIJ\.'CHIA,  orWALA'CHIA  (Zira  Rumunktik^ 
in  Wa]lachian\  is  a  principahty  and  a  vassal  state  cf 
Turkey,  or  more  correctly  of  Tuikey  and  KustLa.  It* 
limits  are,  on  the  noHh  the  Carpatiiians  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Moldavia;  on  the  ea^  that  part  of  the  Lower 
Danube  which  runs  from  south  to  north ;  on  the  south  the 
D.anube,  and  on  the  west  the  Danube  and  the  south-castcTH 
comer  of  Hungaiy.  Its  greatest  length  from  west  to  rsft 
is  276  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  south  to  I'l 
127  miles;  the  area,  according  to  Balbi,  is  21,6(XJ  -  , 
miles  of  60  f o  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  28,049  Engl^Mi 
square  miles  ;  the  population  is  970,000,  according  to  the 
same  authority. 

_  The  Carpathians  are  the  principal  mountains.  [Car- 
pathians.] Several  ranges  of  lower  mountains  and  liiU* 
stretch  from  the  Carpathians  in  a  parallel  direction  wuth 
and  south-east,  and  contain  valleys  between  «h-m  Hu- 
upper  part  of  which  is  narrow,  but  ihe  lower  p;i 
wider  as  the  valleys  approach  Uie  Danube, 
river  there  is  a  broau  level  tract  cousisfting  near  the 
Danube  of  lowlands  and  marshes,  which  are  exposed  la 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  However  the  most  west 
pjiit  of  Wallachia  is  generally  mountainous,  and  the 
reach  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  great  part 
country,  especially  the  northern  part,  is  cover 
forests  of  firs,  oaks,  and  beeches.  Tl) 
mountainous  districts,  is  a  rich  moulil 
fertility.  In  the  elevated  part  of  li.._  ,  ,,u...i; 
extensive  pastures  coveretl  with  aromatic  herbs, "whi«. 
a  great  number  of  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which  is  as 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  sheep  of  Transylvania.  lu 
level  and  marshy  parts  there  is  excellent  (Nisturefor  catl 
of  which  great  numbers  are  annually  fattened.  The  ptii 
cipal  river  is  the  Danube.  [Danishk.]  'rhc  other  nv( 
are  tributaries  of  the  Danube;  their  sources  ore  ail  in  il 
CarpaLUmos,  and  tixeir  direcliuu  u  south  ia  the  w< 
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irt  of  the  country,  soulh-east  in  the  middle  pflrt,  and  cast 
iViP   Pi^fiu    iinrt.     Th«  piincipal   are — 1    f^f  'SyU  or 
!*  sources  are  in  Trr  init  it 

iiry  by  a  lon^  and  nai  •  called 

s,  wlierc  it  enters  Waliachia ;  il  jmns  the 
t-  the  small  town  of  Kahowa  in  Bulgaha  ; 
(lii  Xs  nearly  140  miles.    2,  Tlic  Alt  or  Aluta,  east 
\-  Syll.      [Transylvania.]     3,  The  Tclorroan  ;  it*t 
'in  4.5"  N.  lat.,  between  the  Alt  and  I  he  river 
le  foot  of  the  Carpathians:  it  joins  the  Danube 
Se  town  of  Novofi:orod  in  n  '  -c 

108  miles.     4,  The  Arjis,  Arsris,  u;  i  ; 

ttsi  *0;f — ■  ■■       ■"  *he  Carpathians  ^'>  i  l^' 

Hothi  !i(l  it  joins  the  Dnii  •!   • 

Biil^u;.....  .......  ...    iiirlnki,  after  ii  nOutU...... , ..  t..iiisi.  ol" 

160  mile».     The  Dumbrowitza  is  a  tributary  of  the  Arjis, 

joins  16  mile*  nortii  of  the  junction  of  the  Arjis 

'  nobe ;  it«  course  is  almost  parallel  to  that  of 

d  iT^  Joneth  U  110  miles,     'j,  Tlie  Janolitia  or 

BP  nrpathiansneartheToniosh  Pass; 

■tv  miles,  and  afterwards  south-east, 

Lit  till  it  reaches  the  Danube  a  little  below 

Hirvi-  Mole  course  is  nearly  170  mile«i.     f>,  The 

of  the  J&lonitzn,  comes  from  Tr  i, 

;h  the  pass  of  Bosau  or  Biiza,  nv 

rein  i\i  inilcs  above  the  junction  of  this  river  wun  me 

lube,  after  an  east!.! ly  course  of  120  miles.     All  these 

^are  navigable  for  barge^  but  little  is  done  to  facili- 

uavi^ation,  \Yhich  is  rendered  impracticable  in 

>!.'<•. .,  ViT-  111.  1.^  -Viillows,  and  other  obstacles.     Be- 

lere   are   many  smaller  streams 

I  , .     In  the  marshy  districts  there 

F^veT«l  -  formed  by  branches  of  the  Danube  ; 

rn  the  ;  -m,  or  when  the  snovr  on  the  Carpa- 

ins  melts,  the  low  tract*  along  the  Danube  arc  inun- 

"  for  rrranv  mili*^  in  breadth. 

''V. — The  summers  are  exceed- 
very  cold  ;  but  the  climate  i* 
;efji  iti  :hr  n.nnilK'i,  where  bilious  fevers  pre- 
"^c  warmer  monlhs.   The  temperature  is  much 
in  Transylvania  and  Moldavia.    The  waters 
indantly  snpplic  1    with  fish;    the   trouts  in  the 
I  are  of  a  large  s.ize :  sturijeons  are  plentiful  in  the 
\,  and  in  the  same  rivera  fiish  l>elonging  to  the  ^enus 
T  ■m!i;f.iiN  Mijiir-iimcs  acquires  an  extraordmary 
ii  ns  are  these  of  the  Carpathians, 

Iti'  never  worked  the   iron,  copper, 

'^Iver.  and  jfuid,  uf  which  a  considerable  quantity  is 
ihe  Fflirl  of  the  rivers.  The  only  mines  are  those  of 
it  quantities  are  got  near  Slanikul, 
I  .:ia-Teleaga,  Near  this  place  there  is 
?ring.     Wallachia  produces  abundantly  wheat 
ih&n  14250,000  quarters  annually,  according 
'     '  V',   rje,   hemp,  tobacco,  and  similar 
:ie   and   Southern  Europe.      Maize,  ! 
introilnecd   into  Walluchia  in   the  j 
itury  by   the   hospodar  Conslanline  i 
now  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
owa  well,  and  tlie  produce  is  excel- 
ril  ti)  the  best  Hungarian  wines  if  i 
alh  The '  Rhamnus  infectoriu-s  '  I 
.1  !,a  little  more  than  a  pound,  I 
art  of  the  oka  of  Coftstantinople)  of  | 
*ly  to  Transylvania,  where  it  is  used  | 
lally  twist.   In  the  time  ofWil- 
.<g:<v  there  were  about  2/)00,000  | 
1  iced   a  threat  quantity  of 
1,760,000  oka  were  annu- 
different  kinds  of  sheep, 
^tr  of  wool :  Zi«:ay,  which  is 

,  ..x.iiii,  iviiich  is  long  and  coarse; 
neither  so   long  and  coarse  a«  the 
^   and  (inf  :is  ilic   Zijjay.    Tlierc  is 
i.f  every  .1  :  5f)0,000  hare- 

rted.    Thtii       .      :iy  of  limber,  but 
Only  the  third  part  of  the  country  is 
nee  of  the  avstcm  of  extortion  and 
liierly  prevailed  in  Wallachiu.     One 
■donsj  to  the  clergy.  Tlie  commerce 
IV  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and 
tie  imporUince,  but  it  has  cou- 
he  last  th'u-teen  years.  The  line 
veen  Vienna  and  Constantinople 
S*.  K,.,  »>o.   lO^t. 


has  put  Wallachia  in  direct  communication  with  both 
these  capitals.  Several  English,  G«rtai,n,  and  Fr*n*i»  tticr- 
cliants  reside  at  Bucharest, 

(x'or<T;imen/.— -The  government  is  in  every  respect  like 
that  of  Moldavia,  from  which  country  the  political  history 
of  Waliachia  ia  inseparable.     [MotDAViA.I 
Tmi-ng. — Bucharest,  or  more  correctly  *' 
chahest],  is  the  capital.     Tergovist,  or  . 
Tergowishti,  north-west  of  Bucharest,  was  the  : 

Waliachia  till   1G98,  when  the  seat  of  goven, 
transferred  to  Bucharest.  Tergovist  is  situated  on  the  JaJo- 
nitza,  and  contains  about  r»0»iO  inhabitants;  the  whole 
place  is  covered  with  ruins  of  h  ■  1   palaces,  which 

n<>re  abandoned  by  the  nobility  The  road  from 

iJirt'harest  to  Kronstadl  in  Trans)  ,.,.,,,,*,  .^  ads  through  Ter- 
govist. Ghiurgewo,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  Rustshuk, 
was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  but  the  fortifications  were 
lazed  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  1629.  Busco.  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  is  a  small  town.  Ardsish  or  Arjish,  on 
the  Arjish  river,  towards  its  source,  lies  on  the  road  from 
Bucharest  to  the  pass  of  Rothenthurm  and  Hennanns-tadt. 
There  is  a  beautiful  church  in  this  thriving  little  towii,i] 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Waliachia.  Izlas  is  a 
small  but  busy  town,  a  little  west  of  the  junction  of  Ihfl 
Aluta  with  the  Danube.  Krajova  orKrnyowa,  a  tine  towni| 
with  about  8000  inhabitants,  hnv  r  '  '  '  ' 
it  is  situated  on  the  Shyl,  in  the  < 

or  the  western  part  of  Waliachia,  b.i.Miu  an-  Ami.i  m  lue 
east,  and  Hungary  and  the  Danube  on  the  west.  Krajova 
is  generally  called  the  capital  of  Little  Waliachia.  Brailow. 
on  the  Danube,  ten  miles  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Screth  with  the  Danube,  in  the  uorth-eosU-rn  cor]],  r  wf 
Waliachia,  was  formerly  one  of  the  stronpi  i 

the  Danube  ;  but  its  fortifications  have  bev^  i 

raied,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  1-  -. 

also  called  Brafla.  The  town  sustained  many  sit^  ,1 

the  Russians,  who  have  taken  it  .several  times.  RujuiikJ 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  Rimnik  in  Moldavia,' 
lies  west  of  Brailow.     In  its  vicinity  is  Okna-Sl;  n 

there  are  rich  mines  of  rock-salt.  The  great  road  i  y 

to  Bucharest  leads  through  Rimnik.    Fokslmn.  or  iciuang, 
is  p,nrtly  in  Moldavia.    [MorDAViA,  p.  304.]  Tlie  southern  1 
and  larger  part  is  in  Waliachia. 

Inhahttanis. — The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Walla- 
chians,  besides  whom  there  are  90,000  i^)  gjpsics,  20,000 
Jews,  5000  (?)  Armenians,  and  3000  Greeks.  ^ 

Origin  and  History  of  the  fl'allachians. — ^The  Wiiila- ' 
chians  arc  not  confined  to  Waliachia;  they  inl. 
davia  and  parts  of  south-western  Russia;  th.  y 

numerous  in  Transylvaniaand  eastern  Hun..  i 

part  of  the  population  of  the  Bukowina,  an  ^  y 

numerous  in  Tlirace,  Macedonia.Thessal v,  and  iipirus.  TheirJ 
number  has  been  estimated  at  three  millions,  but  Ihisesti-' 
mate  is  rather  low,  and  apparently  does  not  coi        '       I 
the  Wallachians  of  Macedonia  anci  the  adjacent 
ortheKutzo-WalIachians,whoformavery  consideiaiut  ^mit 
of  the  population  in  the  countries  mentioned  above.  As  the  \ 
Wallachian  language  is  apparently  derived  from  !'"■  '  '^'^n, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Wallachians  a 
scendants  of  the  Roman  colonists  sent  by  Ti-ajan  ii       ^       i. 
But  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  some  well  aiKertained 
facts  show  that  this  opinion  cannot  be  maiintaincd. 

It  is  true  that  after  Trajans  time  the  I..alin  language 
made  considerable  progress  in  Dacia,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  emperor  Aurelian,  when  he  ceded  I^cia  to  the 
Goths,  recalled  the  Roman  provincials  cproviaciales;  from 
Dacia  and  gave  them  lands  in  Moesia.  This  is  stated  by 
Voplscus  {Aurelianm,  c.  39).  There  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  Roman  population  liaving  lived  in  Dacia  during 
the  next  eight  centuries  after  Aurelian,  and  the  name 
Wallachians  is  unknown  in  the  hisforj' of  Dacia  during  that 
period.  This  name  however  belonged  to  some  people  in 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  ThessaJy.  though  imi  bormv  the 
nintbcentury.aswe  know  from  the  Byzantim  .who 

frequently  mention  the  Vlachi '  BXdxoi ),  whu  dy  in 

the  countrj-  round  Mount  Pindus.  In  the  tweliUiccutury  & 
part  of  the  Vlachi,  who  were  oppn>9ied  by  the  emperor 
Manuel,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  BuJicanaiiHandthd 
Cumani,  who  inhabited  Bulgaria  and  DaL>ia,  and,  commanded 
by  two  brothel's,  Asan  and  Peter,  Ivrt  Thrace  n  ■  >I 
north  of  the  Daiuibe.     In  the  beguming  of  the  li 

century  the  inhabitants  of  T^---  -re  exterminnuti  uy 
the  Monirols ;  and  aOer  the  xd  withdrawn,  num- 
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ben  of  foreii^  colonistia,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Germans, 
and  especisJly  Wallachiana,  flocked,  some  to  Transylvania, 
and  others  to  the  present  countries  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  which  thus  received  a  new  population.  Sulzer  states 
that  the  MS.  chronicles  of  the  Wallachians  contain  very 
good  accounts  of  these  migrations,  which  we  also  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Annals  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  it 
IS  always  said  that  these  Wallachians  received  certain  lands 
to  settle  upon.  It  is  in  a  document  concerning  a  donation 
which  King  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary  made  to  the  Knights  ol  St. 
John,  in  1247,  that  the  names  of  some  Wallachians  first  ap- 

Eear  in  the  history  of  Hungary.  These  Wallachians  were 
oyars,  and  lived  in  Transylvania.  Three  causes  seem  to  have 
contributed  to  induce  the  Vlachi  to  settle  north  of  the  Da- 
nube— the  oppression  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  noblesf  the 
invasions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  fer- 
tile lands  and  liberty  in  a  country  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
emperors  and  the  Turks.  Tlius  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  and  a  great  part  of  Transylvania  and  Hangar)' 
must  be  considered  as  descended  from  the  Vlachi  in  Thrace, 
a  Christian  nation,  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
who  used  a  kind  of  Roman  language,  as  we  still  see  from 
the  Kutzo-Wallachians.  That  this  Roman  language  was 
used  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Thracian  peninsula  is 
stated  by  the  presbyter  Diocleus  in  Stritter,  who  says  that 
afler  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bulgarians,  that  is, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  these  barbarians  proceeded  to  the 
conquest  of  the  'Pi-ovincia  Latinorum  qui  illo  tempore 
Romaui  vocabantur,  modo  vero  Morovlachi,  hoc  est  Nieri 
Latini  vocantur.'  It  is  also  remarkable  tliat  the  Walla- 
chians arc  Greek  Christians,  but  that  no  facts  are  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  from  which  we  can  conclude  that 
the  Greek  religion  was  introduced  into  Wallachia  by 
missionaries,  as  was  the  case  in  Russia.  This  circumstance 
however  is  natural ;  for  when  the  Wallachians  arrived  in 
their  present  country,  they  were  already  Greek  Christians, 
and  did  not  require  missionaries.  In  short,  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Wallachians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Roman 
colonists  in  Dacia  appears  to  be  as  untenable  as  the  opinion 
according  to  which  the  Germans  in  Transylvania  arc  the 
descendants  of  the  Goths.  However  the  fact  that  the 
Wallachians  are  descended  partly  from  the  Romans  is 
proved  by  their  language  and  their  name. 

Name. — The  WaTlacnians  call  themselves  Rumani  or 
Romans.  As  to  tne  name  Wallachians,  which  is  given 
them  by  foreigners,  several  hypotheses  have  been  i)roposed. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  IVloch,  a  Servian  word 
signifying  a  '  shepherd,' or  from  the  Wolochi,  a  Turkish 
nation  living  north  of  the  Danube  and  in  Russia.  It  seems 
however  that  the  word  Wallachian  comes  from  the  Slavonic 
IfToch  (^with  a  barred  / ),  which  among  the  Poles,  the  Ser- 
vians, and  other  Slavonic  nations  still  signifies  an  Italian, 
or  a  Roman,  and  seems  to'  be  the  same  as  the  German 
Walsch,  which  likewise  signifies  a  descendent  from  the 
Romans,  either  a  French  or  an  Italian,  though  its  original 
meaning  was  rather  a  '  foreigner.'  It  cannot  surprise  us 
that  the  name  of  Blachi  or  Vlactii  was  given  to  these 
Romans  before  they  emigrated  to  the  north.  From  the 
seventh  century,  and  even  earlier,  a  great  part  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Greece  was  occupied  by 
Slavonic  nations  wnich  mixed  with  the  primitive  Greek 
inhabitants,  or  in  other  parts  with  the  Romanized  nations. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Wallachian  language. 

Language. — According  to  Tlumman,  one  half  of  all  the 
Wallachian  words  are  Latin,  and  of  the  remaining  half 
three-eighths  are  Greek,  two-eighths  Gothic,  Slavonic,  or 
Tuikish,  and  three-eighths  belong  to  a  language  which 
scenu  to  be  Albanian.  The  auxiliary  veibs,  the  ai-ticles, 
the  pronouns,  the  greater  part  of  the  prepositions,  and  the 
adverbs  of  place  and  time,  as  well  as  the  numerals,  the 
declensions,  and  the  conjugations,  arc  all  Latin,  and  so  is 
generally  the  groundwork  of  the  language.  The  declen- 
sion is  thus:  (1)  Sing.  Noa.  Mnele  (the  dog);  Gen.  a 
hlnplui ;  Dat.  klnelui;  Ace.  ;«•  or  pre  ki/iele ;  Voc.  kine  ; 
Ablat.  ife  la  kutele :  Plur.  Norn,  klmj;  fian.  a  khn'lor ; 
Dat.  kinilor ;  Ace.  pe  or  pre  klinj ;  Voc.  klni ;  Ablat.  de 
la  hiny.  (2)  Sing.  Nom.  dunmtia  (the  mistress) ;  Gen. 
a  duomna  ;  Dat.  auomna  ;  Ace.  pc  or  pre  diiomna ;  Voc. 
duonnia  ;  Abl.  dn  la  duomna :  Plur.  Nom.  ditoinm'N ;  Gen. 
a  duomnelor ;  Dat.  dnovinetor;  Avc.ns  or  prff  duoinnch ; 
Voc.  duom/ie;  Abl.  de  la  Juomuele.  The  auxiliary  vcib^ 
or  /ire  (to  be)  goes  thus: — Pres.  Ind.  I'm  tii/it,  lut/esty, 
yellyestc,  noisiintem,  tcoi siindez,  ijey  sunt;  Conj.  Sejttt, 


sefii  tu,  sefie  yell,  sefim  not,  sejiz  woi,  te  fiz  yey:  Imp 
Ind. Yeu  eram ;  Conj.  Yeu ashifi :  Defin.Ind.  Yeufui  orfut- 
sei ;  Perf.  Yeu  am  fost ;  Plusq,  Yeu/utse$»em,  Sec.  The  re- 
gular verb  latuU)  (I  praise)  goes  thus :  Pres.  Yeu  laud,  tu 
loMssy,  yell  lauda,  not  la'iddm,  woi  lauddte,  yeyiauda ;  Imp, 
Yeu  lauddm ;  Defin.  Yeu  lauddi,  lauddshy,  taudd,  laudd 
ram,  lauddratz,  lauddra,  &c. 

The  Wallachians  use  the  Cyrillian  alphabet,  which  con- 
sists of  forty-two  letters,  and  was  invented  by  bishop  Cyrilliu 
about  870,  when  he  first  wrote  in  the  old  Slavonic  language 
in  Servia :  the  present  Russian  alphabet  is  derived  from 
the  Cyrillian.  They  have  always  had  a  written  laneuige. 
and  tnc  number  of  their  chronicles,  annals,  and  ecclesias- 
tical works  is  considerable,  but  only  a  few  of  them  we 
printed.  G.  Shinkay.  of  Shinka,  has  lately  written  a  His- 
tory of  the  Wallachians  in  his  native  tongue  (4  vols,  in 
4to.),  but  this  work  is  still  in  MS.  The  dictionaries  are— 
'Dictionaria  Rumanesc-Lateinesc,  si  Unguresca,'  Klau- 
senburg,  1822 ;  '  Lesicon  Romanesca-I^inesca  Nem- 
tesca,  seu  Lexicon  Valachico-Latino-Hungarico-Genm- 
nicum,'  Ofen,  18^.  There  are  two  newspapers  in  the 
Wallachian  language — the  '  Wallachian  Courier,'  published 
at  Bucharest,  and  the  '  Bee,'  at  Yassy.  During  the  last  thir- 
teen years  the  Wallachians  have  exhibited  considerable 
literary  activity.  The  author  of  this  article  has  been  toki 
by  a  Wallachian  boyar  who  has  studied  in  Germany  siid 
France,  that  all  weU-instructed  Wallachians  are  animated 
by  a  desire  to  cultivate  their  language  and  to  raise  their 
literature  from  its  present  low  condition,  and  that  it  is  veiy 

{)roba.ble  that  the  Latin  characters  will  be  substituted  for 
he  Cyrillian,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Walla- 
chian books  in  other  countries.  But  if  the  higher  clasKi 
in  Wallachia  show  themselves  inclined  to  adopt  European 
civilization,  the  people  in  general  are  an  iniorant  ana  idle 
race,  depraved  by  the  long  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  masteis, 
as  well  as  of  their  own.  When  asKed  why  they  do  not  culti- 
vate their  fertile  lands,  they  used  to  answer,  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  such  a  fine  wilderness  by  cultivation. 

(Wilkinson,  An  Account  of  the  Principalities  qf  Walla- 
chia and  Moldavia,  with  Political  Observations  relating  to 
them;  Engel,  Geschichte der  TValachei ;  Sulzer,  Gesehiehte 
des  Transalpinischen  Daciens  ;  Thunman,  Geschichte  der 
Nordischen  lUlker;  Almanach  de  la  Cour  et  de  fEtatdela 
Principmte  dela  Valachie  (in  French  and  in  Wallachian), 
Bucharest,  1840;  Stritter,  Memoria  Populorum,  in  vol.  i., 
part  i.  {De  Valachia),  gives  a  collection  of  the  passages  of 
the  antients  and  later  writers  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Wallachians.) 
WALLENSTADT,  Lake.     [Gall,  St.  ;  SwiraEULAND.] 
WALLENSTEIN.    Albreclit  JVenzel  Eusebius,  dukei^ 
Mecklenbfii g,  Friedlnnd,  and  Sagan,  count  of  Waldstein, 
commonly  called  Wallenstein,  was  the  third  son  of  Wil- 
helm.  bnron  von  Waldstein,  and   Margaret  Smirricka, 
baroness  Smin-icz.    He  was  born  in  his  lather's  castJe  of 
Hermanic,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1583. 
The   family  of  Waldstein,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  of 
Creniian  origin,  and  had  belonged  to  the  high  nobility 
(Heirensland)  of  Bohemia  from  the  13th century.    In  1290 
a  knight  or  lord  named  Waldstein  appeared  at  the  court 
of  king  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  accompanied  by  his  four-and- 
twenty  sons,  who,  down  to  the  youngest,  bore  coats  of 
arms  and  the  armour  of  knights.    From  his  earliest  youth 
Albrecht  von  Waldstein  showed  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  a  haughtiness  which  often  exposed  him  to  the  re- 
proaches of  his  parents.    He  was  only  seven  when,  being 
chastised  by  his  mother  for  a  boyish  fault,  he  cried  out  in- 
dignantly,  '  Why,  am  I   not  a  prince !    nobody  sliould 
venture  to  flog  me;'    and    his   uncle  having   once  re- 
proached him  with  being  as  proud  as  a  prince,  he  coolly 
answered,  '  Was  nicht  ist  kann  noch  werden'  ('  What  is  not 
'  may  yet  be').  His  delight  was  to  be  in  the  company  of  the 
military  friends  of  his  father.    He  lost  his  mother  in  1593, 
I  and  his  father  in  1595,  and,  although  he  was  a  younger  son, 
I  he  inherited  considerable  estates.  The  family  of  Waldstein 
I  belonged  to  the  established  Protestant  church  of  Bohemia 
I  (the  Utraquists) ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  Al- 
!  brecht's  uncle  and  guardian,   Albrecht  Slawata,   lord  of 
i  Chlum,  a  Roman  Catholic,  from  putting  his  ward  under  the 
j  Jesuits  at  Olmiitz,  where  he  was  to  receive  his  education. 
The  Jesuits  soon  succeeded  in  conveiling  young  Albrecht, 
an  event  which  has  been  adorned  with  much  fable.    After 
I  having  finished  his  education,  he  set  out  lor  Italy,  accom- 
I  panied  by  Peter  Verdungus,  the  friend  of  Keppler,  a  good 
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mathematician  and  a  famous  astrolosfer.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  Pavia  and  Bolon^na,  where  Ar^oli,  the  astronomer, 
tan^ht  him  the  principles  of  the  Cabbala.  Besides  the 
Cabbala  and  astrology,  Albreuht  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  antient  and  almosit  all  European  lan- 
guages ;  of  the  Roman,  the  canon,  and  the  German  law ; 
and  of  mathematics  and  other  sciences  connected  with 
the  military  art,  which  was  always  the  chief  object  of  his 
studies.  Before  he  went  to  Italy  hebtayed  some  time  in  the 
university  of  Altdorf,  where  he  signalized  himself  by 
many  extravagances,  if  we  may  trust  the  stories  with 
vrhich  credulous  contemporaries  or  later  generations  have 
disfigured  the  memory  of  the  most  lofty  genius  of  his 
time.  Argoli  told  him  that  he  would  be  a  great  man. 
Waldstein  believed  it.  He  always  believed  in  astrology, 
and  in  later  years  the  astrologer  Seni  was  one  of  his  pnn- 
eipal  counselloi's. 

Anxious  to  signalize  himself  by  military  deeds,  Wald- 
stein let\  Italy  and  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  imperial 
armies  were  hgliting  against  the  Turks.  At  the  siege  of 
Gran  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  stormcrs,  and  his  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  Basta,  appointed  him  captain  on 
the  walls  of  the  conquered  fortress.  After  the  peace  of 
Sitvatorok,  in  1606,  Waldstein  returned  to  Bohemia,  and 
married  an  aged  but  wealthy  widow,  Lucretia  Nikessin, 
baroness  of  Landeck,  who  died  in  1614,  and  left  him 
fourteen  large  estates  in  Moravia.  During  his  marriage, 
and  till  16i7,  Waldstein  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  management  of  his  estates ;  he  proved  an  excellent 
farmer;  he  increased  his  wealth  by  economy  ;  and  he  de- 
posited large  sums  in  the  banking-houses  of  the  Fugger 
and  Welser,  at  Augsburg,  who  were  then  the  richest  nier- 
chants  in  EurojK.  In  1617  he  raised  a  body  of  200  dra- 
goons, with  which  he  assisted  the  archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Aastria,  duke  of  Styria,  who  was  at  war  with  the  Venetians ; 
he  saved  the  fortress  of  Gradisca,  winch  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Venetians ;  and  by  paying  his  soldiers  well,  and  keeping 
open  table,  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Styrian  army.  In  a  short 
time  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men. 
and,  after  the  campaign  was  tinished,  towards  the  end  of 
1617i  to  the  advantage  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
emperor  Matthias  made  him  his  chamberlain  and  colonel 
in  uis  armies,  and  soon  afterwards  created  him  count. 
Immediately  allerwards  he  married  Isabella  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  count  Harrach,  who  was  thp  favouriie  of 
the  emperor,  who,  on  this  occasion,  conferred  upon  Wald- 
stein the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emiiire. 
The  states  of  Moravia  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
Moravian  militia;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
tlie  Bohemians  and  the  emperor,  the  Bohemians  offered 
him  an  independent  command  in  their  armies.  Tlie  Pro- 
testant memoers  of  the  family  of  Waldstein  were  partly 
amon|:  the  anti-imperial  or  Bohemian  party ;  but  Albrecht, 
less  Irom  religious  than  from  political  motives,  refused  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  Bohemians,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Moravian  states  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  and  confiscated  his  estates.  Wald- 
stein saved  the  military  chest  of  Moravia,  a  considerable 
sum,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
emperor,  who,  to  reward  him  for  this  service,  appointed 
him  quartermatter-^neral  of  the  imperial  army,  which, 
in  concert  with  the  troops  of  Maximilian,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, was  to  take  the  field  against  Frederic  V.,  count  pa- 
latine, who  had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Bohemians.  The 
counts  Mansfeld  and  Thum  havfng  advanced  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  attacked  the  imperial  ge- 
neral Boucquoi,  near  Teyn(10th  of  June,  1619>,  Waldstein 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Boucquoi,  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  thus  saved  the  emperor  from  bein?  made  a 
captive  in  his  own  capital.  In  tne  battle  on  trie  Weissc 
Btrg.  near  Prague  (8th  of  November,  1620),  the  cavalry 
of  Waldstein  signalized  themselves  by  their  impetuous 
charges,  but  Waldstein  was  not  present  at  the  battle,  being 
obliged  by  his  commiamon  as  quartermaster-general  to 
pi'ocure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  imperial  army.  It 
seems  that,  the  resources  of  the  emperor  being  exhausted, 
Waldstein  gave  large  sums  for  the  support  of  his  master, 
for  which  however  he  got  an  ample  indemnification. 
Afler  the  overthrow  of  king  Frederic  of  Bohemia,  the  es- 
tates of  his  adherents  were  confiscated,  and  the  greater 
part  were  either  sold  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  or 
given  as  rewards  to  his  feithful  servants ;  on  many  occa- 
nons  also  Ferdinand  tised  to  combine  generosity  and  in- 


terest by  selling  them  at  a  low  price.  The  reward  of 
Waldstein  was  the  lordship  of  Jriedland,  worth  about 
600,000  gulden,  for  which  he  paid  150,000  gulden ;  and  he 
bought  more  than  sixty  other  lordships  and  estates,  the 
value  of  which  wa«  estimated,  at  a  very  low  rate,  at 
7,2i)0,228  gulden,  of  which  however  Waldstein  only  paid 
a  part,  his  sacrifices  and  services  being  taken  into  ac- 
count. As  the  value  of  money  was  then  at  least  three 
times  greater  than  it  is  now,  the  amount  of  the  property 
acquired  by  Waldstein  in  consequence  of  the  Bohemian 
war,  was  at  least  at,000,000  gulden  i  a000,000/.J  accord- 
ing to  the  present  value  of  money ;  to  which  must  be 
added  the  value  of  his  personal  estate. 

Waldstein  was  neither  intoxicated  by  his  triumph  nor 
by  his  wealth.  In  1G2I  he  took  the  field  against  Bctlen 
Gabor,  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  stood  on  llie  fron- 
tiers of  Germany,  and  was  going  to  effect  a  junction  with 
John  George,  margrave  of  Brandenburg-Jiigerndorf,  who 
was  encamped  near .Tatrcrndorf,  in  the  south-east  coiner  of 
the  then  province  of  Silesia.  Waldstein  successively  de- 
feated both  his  adversaries,  prevented  their  junction,  and 
forced  Betlen  Gabor  to  sue  lor  peace,  which  was  granted 
on  condition  that  he  should  give  up  his  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Hiincary,  which  he  did.  During  the  two  ensuing  years 
Waldstein  was  principally  occupied  with  the  management 
of  his  estates.  Hut  Betlen  Gabor  having  again  taken  up 
arms  against  the  emperor,  Waldstein  hastened  to  Hungary, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  imperial  army  under  . 
the  Marquis  of  Caratfa,  who  was  be.<»ieged  in  his  camp  at 
Gijding,  on  the.  frontiers  of  Moravia,  by  the  piincc  of  Tnin- 
sv'lvania,  count  Thurn,  and  John  George  of  Brandi-nburg- 
.Tagerndorf.  As  a  reward  for  this  victor)',  the  emperor, 
towards  the  close  of  1623,  conferred  upon  him  tlie  Title  of 
prince,  and  in  the  following  year,  1()24,  created  him  duko 
of  Friedland  and  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  an  act 
which  caused  much  jealousy  among  the  other  piinccs  of 
the  empire.  In  1G27  Waldstein  boiicht  the  sequestrated 
duchy  of  Sagan  in  Silesia  for  I'AHOO  gulden,  which  was  a 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  value  ;  and  although  he 
had  acquired  it  as  a  free  estate,  he  prefeiTcd  to  take  it  as  a 
fief  from  the  emperor,  who  invested  him  with  it  in  1028. 

The  declaration  of  war  of  the  Union  of  I.ower  Saxony, 
headed  by  Christian  IV..  king  of  Denmaik,  put  the  emperor 
into  great  embarrassment.  His  army  was  partly  disbanded, 
and  with  his  remaining  troops  he  was  unal>le  to  open  the 
campaign,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  army  of 
the  IJgue,  commanded  by  Tilly :  his  finances  were  ex- 
hausted. Waldstein  offered  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  He  proposed  to  raise  this  force  with  his  own  funds, 
but  he  said,  when  once  in  the  field,  the  army  would  subsist 
and  be  paid  by  ransacking  those  hostile  provinces  through 
which  he  should  lead  them.  After  long  hesitation  the 
emperor  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  in  two  months 
Waldstein  was  at  the  head  of  28,000,  men  with  whom  he 
marched  towards  the  Lower  Elbe.  Tlie  renown  of  his  mi- 
litary skill,  his  wealth,  and  his  unbounded  liberality  towards 
the  soldiers,  was  so  great,  that  men  flocked  to  [iis  camp 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Irishmen. 
Scotchmen,  Walloons,  Croates,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Cossaks,  formed  an  army  of  very  heterogeneous  elements, 
but  the  iron  hand  of  their  commander  kneaded  them  into  a 
well-united  mass.  His  co-operation  with  Tilly,  his  victories 
over  Mansfeld,  his  parallel  march  with  this  general  to- 
wards Moravia,  where  Mansfeld  and  Betlen  Gabor  pro- 
jected to  join  their  armies,  and  the  glorious  result  of  this 
campaign  for  the  imperialists,  have  been  related  elsewhere. 

S Thirty  Years'  War.]    The  campaign  was  begun  and 
inished  in  1626.    Waldstein  lost  20.000  men  by  disease 
and  fatigue,  but  in  the  beginning  of  16*27  he  was  again  al 
the  head  of  50,000  men.  His  second  campaign  from  Silesia 
to  Denmark,  and  his  junction  with  Tilly  on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
have  likewise  been  related  in  another  place.  We  shall  only 
allude  to  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  and  the  irresiMihlV 
force  of  his  advances.    On  the  1st  of  August,  1027,  lu*  was 
at  Troppau,  which  he  left  for  Sagan,  wIutc  he  sta\  vd  till  1h«» 
10th  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  m-cersaiy  prepaintion» 
for  the  memorable  campaign  which  he  waMroinw  \u  under- 
take.   His  army  wr»  incumbered  by  a  liosivy  ordnance 
carried  on  clumsy  carriages,  by  manv  wonun  und  clulJr«j, 
by  a  host  of  servants  and  erooms  of" every  d.st-iiption. jwv. 
he  had  to  cross  a  broad  sandy  ^vnct  .^^h..y>';;-•  •-;2'iS^ 
scarce,  and  where  the  roads  «««.«"  A'iS^n*.     Y*  *«« 
The  towns  were  occupied  ^Y  "Dw^*  S*  k  a 
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put  in  motion  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  this  heavy  body 
advanced  with  irresistible  rapidity.  On  the  21st  of  August 
Waldstein  was  at  Cottbus ;  on  the  27th  at  Havelberg ;  and 
on  the  3()th  he  took  Domitz  in  Mecklenburg,  after  having 
performed  a  march  of  250  miles  in  eight  days,  through  a 
miserable  country — a  march  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
perform  for  a  modem  army  unincumbered  by  heavy  ord- 
nance and  moving  on  excellent  roads.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  his  lieutenant,  count  Schlick,  defeated  the  Danes 
near  Aalborg  in  Jutland,  and  king  Chiistian  saved  the 
remnant  of  nis  army  by  flying  to  his  ships  and  escaping 
to  the  Danish  islands.  Waldstein  hastened  to  the  Belt,  and 
it  is  said  that,  being  unable  to  cross  this  channel  for  want 
of  ships,  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  ordered  the  sea  to  be  bom- 
bardra  with  red-hot  bullets. 

The  Danish  war  was  finished  by  the  peace  of  Liibeck 
(12th  of  May,  1629).  Wtddstein's  reward  were  the  duchies 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  em- 
peror on  the  16th  of  June,  1629,  after  the  dukes  Adolpbus 
Frederick  and  John  Albrecht  had  been  dispossessed  of 
them,  for  felony,  by  an  imperial  decree  in  1628.  Waldstein 
choose  Wismar,  the  best  port  for  a  navy  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  for  his  residence,  and  obtained  from 
'  M  the  emperor  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Oceanic  Sea  (the  German  Sea),  for  which  ignorant  histo- 
rians have  charged  him  with  childish  vanity.  His  plan 
was  to  forqa  a  navy  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  and  to  prevent  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  from  choosing  Germany  for  the  theatre  of  his  am- 
bition. From  the  beginning  of  the  Danish  war  Waldstein 
had  penetrated  the  secret  views  of  that  king.  '  Bitt,'  wrote 
he  to  his  heutenant  Arnim,  '  der  Herr  hab  fleissig  Aufsicht 
auf  den  Schweden,  denn  er  ist  ein  gef  ahrlicher  Gast'  ('  I 
beg  you,  sir,  to  observe  well  the  Swede,  for  he  is  a  danger- 
ous ullow').  'Dem  Gustav  Adolph  soil  man  keinen  Glau- 
ben  schenken,  denn  manniglich  sagt  dass  er  die  Leute  gem 
bei  der  Nase  herumfuhrt'  ('  You  must  not  trust  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  for  every  man  says  that  he  likes  to  lead  the 
people  by  the  nose  ).  *  Den  Schweden  will  ich  gem  zum 
Freunde  haben,  aber  dass  er  nicht  zu  miichtig  ist,  denn 
amor  et  dominium  non  patitur  socium '  ('  1  should  wish  to 
have  the  Swede  for  my  fnend,  but  that  he  should  not  be  too 
strong,  for  love  and  power  cannot  agree').  At  a  moment 
when  his  funds  were  much  exhausted,  he  ordered  35,000 
dollars  to  be  raised  immediately,  which  he  intended  to 
give  as  a  reward  to  a  '  certain  merchant  who  was  to  do 
something  in  Sweden.* .  It  has  been  pretended  that  Wald- 
stein had  formed  the  plan  of  murdering  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
but  there  are  no  grounds  for  this  accusation,  and  it  appears 
that  the  merchant  had  proposed  to  bum  the  Swedish  fleet 
in  Karlskrona.  The  plan  was  not  put  into  execution.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Stralsund,  Waldstein  cried  out  that  he 
would  have  the  town  if  it  were  fastened  to  the  sky  with 
iron  chains ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 

No  sooner  was  Waldstein  invested  with  Mecklenburg, 
than  his  numerous  secret  enemies  chafed  their  calumnies 
and  intrigues  into  open  accusations.  The  duke  of  Bavaria, 
Alaximilian,  was  Waldstein's  declared  enemy.  By  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  imperial  arms,  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Ligue,  of  which  Maximilian  was  the  head, 
had  become  secondary.  Tilly  hated  Waldstein  as  his 
greatest  rival.  The  pnde  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was 
hurt  by  the  elevation  of  a  general  who,  though  a  lord  in 
Bohemia,  was  only  a  nobleman  of  lower  rank  with  respect 
to  tlie  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  yet  had  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  duke  of  Mecklenburg  ;  and  they  reproached 
him  with  dispossessing  the  former  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
of  their  estates,  an  act  of  injustice  however  for  which  the 
emperor  was  perhaps  more  blameable  than  Waldstein. 
The  despotic  character  of  Waldstein,  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  treated  both  friends  and  enemies,  his  rapacity 
in  the  provinces  either  conquered  or  merely  occupied  by 
nim,  and  the  gpreediness  of  nis  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
the  cause  of  many  charges.  Waldstein  often  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  severely 
punished  seveiul  Italian  and  Spanish  officers,  who  in  re- 
venge called  him  'il  tiranno'  (the  tyrant).  To  this  was 
added  the  aversion  which  Waldstein  showed  to  all  foreign- 
ers, especially  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  crowded  to  the 
couil;  and  the  army ;  and  his  hatred  of  priests,  and  prin- 
cipally the  Jesuits,  who  were  powerful  at  the  imperial 
court.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Wald«teij]^  declared  to  f  he  emperor  that  be  and  all 
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Germany  would  be  rtiined  if  the '  dictator  imperii'  re- 
mained longer  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies.  Fer- 
dinand, after  long  hesitation,  dismissed  Waldstein  from  his 
command  in  16j5),  at  the  very  moment  when  Gustavus 
Adolphus  left  the  coast  of  Sweden  for  the  invasion  of 
Germany. 

Waldstein,  without  making  any  complaints,  retired  to 
Bohemia,  and  resided  alternately  at  Prague  and  at  Gits- 
chin.  He  lived  with  such  splendour  as  to  make  the  em- 
peror himself  jealous. 

The  invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  defeat  of  the 
imperial  armies  at  Leipzig,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by  the 
Swedes,  and  the  death  of  Tilly,  have  been  related.  [Thihtt 
Years'  War  ;  Tilly.]  The  empire  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  there  was  only  one  man  who  could  save  it 
This  man  was  Waldstein.  When  the  emperor  requested 
and  at  last  implored  him  to  resume  the  command,  he 
showed  that  he  felt  all  his  importance.  After  having  de- 
clined the  proposition  several  times,  he  at  last  agreed  to  it 
on  the  following  conditions :  that  Waldstein  should  have  the 
sole  control  of  the  army,  which  he  promised  to  raise ;  and 
there  should  be  no  imperial  authority  within  his  camp ;  no 
peace  should  be  concluded  without  his  consent;  ne,  as 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  being  one  of  the  belligerent  parties; 
he  should  have  full  power  to  manoeuvre  and 'to  take  up 
his  quarters  however  and  wherever  he  should  find  it  con- 
venient ;  that  he  should  have  the  sovereignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces that  he  might  conquer;  and  that  the  emperor 
should  give  him  as  reward  one  of  his  hereditary  states 
(Bohemia?),  of  which  he  should  be  the  sovereign,  though 
as  a  vassal  of  the  emperor. 

The  campaiij^n  of  Waldstein  against  Gustavus  Adolphus 
has  been  told  in  the  article  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It 
would  require  the  knowledge  of  a  consummate  general  to 
decide  whether  Waldstein  or  Gustavus  was  the  greater 
captain.  But  from  the  moment  that  Waldstein  resumed 
the  command,  he  directed  all  its  operations,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  acted  under  the  impressions  which  he  received 
from  the  plans  of  Waldstein.  Waldstein's  defence  of  the 
lines  near  Niimberg  can  only  be  compared  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  march  of  the  king  of  Sweden  towards 
Bavaria,  after  his  fruitless  attempt  on  the  lines  near  Niira- 
berg,  was  a  great  fault ;  and  although  the  king  soon  per- 
ceived his  error,  and  changed  his  plan  by  rapidly  following 
Waldstein,  this  circumstance  is  another  proof  of  what  we 
have  just  said.  It  is  tme  that  Waldstein  lost  the  battle  of 
Liitzen  (6th  of  November,  1632),  but  able  judges  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  this  occasion  Waldstein 
showed  his  superiority  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  the 
battle-field,  while  the  king  is  said  to  have  showed  greater 
ability  in  the  direction  of  his  attacks.  But  the  successful 
part  of  these  attacks  was  the  merit  of  duke  Bemhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  the  king  having  fallen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  while  engaged  in  rallying  his  troops,  which  were 
disorganized  in  consequence  of  those  fruitless  attacks  which 
he  directed. 

As  to  the  military  conduct  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle 
of  Liitzen,  we  shall  only  add  that  he  punished  with  death 
many  generals,  colonels,  and  inferior  officers  who  had  not 
behaved  well  in  that  battle.  He  soon  repaired  his  losses, 
and  his  arms  were  victorious  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  But 
his  haughtiness  became  insupportable,  and  he  openly 
manifested  his  design  to  make  himself  a  powerful  member 
of  the  empire.  This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor,  as  already  explained.  The  Jesuits  and  foreign 
generals  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  availed  themselves  of 
the  inactivity  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen  to 
calumniate  him  to  the  emperor;  and  Waldstein  having 
refused  to  relieve  the  duke  of  Bavana,  preferring  a  cam- 
paign in  Silesia,  this  prince,  his  old  enemy,  joined  the 
seci-et  enemies  of  Waldstein.  They  represented  him  as 
designing  to  overthrow  Ferdinand's  power  in  Germany, 
and  the  emperor  was  the  more  ready  to  believe  the  accusa- 
tion, as  it  transpired  that  France  had  offered  to  Waldstein 
to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia ;  but  W^ald- 
stein  rejected  these  propositions,  and  continued  to  show 
his  earnest  desire  to  arive  all  foreigners  out  of  Germany, 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to 
withdraw  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  to  take  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Lower  Saxony  (December,  1633) ;  but 
Waldstein  neither  would  nor  could  obey  this  order,  which 
he  regarded  aa  a  violatioQ  of  the  conditioiui  od  which  ha 
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had  resumed  the  command.  Upon  this  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  urged  the  emperor  to  dismiss  his  disobedient 
general ;  and  Waldstein,  having  been  informed  that  the 
emperor  had  resolved  to  do  it,  declared  that  he  would 
resign  his  command.  His  faithful  lieutenants  urged  him 
not  to  abandon  them,  for  they  were  all  creditors  of  the 
emperor,  who  paid  them  very  irregularly,  and  they  were 
sure  that  they  would  never  he  paid  at  sJl  if  their  com- 
mander should  resign.  In  order  to  prove  their  invariable 
attachment,  they  signed  a  declaration  at  Pilsen,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1634,  in  which  they  promised  to  stay  with 
Waldstein  as  long  as  he  would  be  their  commander.  This 
is  the  famous  declaration  which  has  always  been  repre- 
sented as  a  plot  against  the  emperor.  Piccolomini,  Gallas, 
and  several  other  Italian  and  Spanish  officers  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  ruin  Waldstein,  whose  wealth 
they  w^ere  eager  to  divide  among  themselves;  and  the 
emperor,  believing  their  mistatements,  signed  an  order  by 
which  Waldstein  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  de- 
clared a  rebel  C24th  of  Januaiy).  Piccolomini  and  Gallas 
were  commissioned  to  take  Waldstein,  dead  or  alive.  The 
order  was  kept  secret,  but  something  transpired,  and 
Waldstein,  in  oi-der  to  prove  his  loyalty,  relieved  his  lieu- 
tenants from  their  promise  to  stay  witli  him  till  the  last 
moment  ('20th  of  Februar):).  On  the  following  day  he  sent 
two  officers.  Colonels  Mohrwald  and  Breuner,  to  the  em- 
peror to  declare  in  liis  name  that  he  was  ready  to  resign, 
and  to  justify  his  conduct ;  but  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irish- 
man, treacherously  informed  Piccolomini  of  it,  and  the 
two  officers  were  seized  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  em- 

Ssror,  who  was  still  deceived  by  the  enemies  of  Waldstein. 
B  the  20th  of  February  the  emperor  ordered  Waldstein's 
estates  to  be  confiscated ;  and  Pallas  and  Piccolomini  ap- 
proached Pilsen  for  the  purpose  of  sui-prising  Waldstein. 
in  this  extremity  Waldstein  took  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Eger ;  and  in  order  to  save  his  life,  sent  Duke  Franz 
Albrecht  of  Saxe-Lauenburg  to  Duke  Bemhard  of  Weimar, 
requesting  him  to  receive  him  with  a  small  body  of  faithful 
officers  and  soldiers.  Bemhard,  as  well  as  the  Swedish 
chancellor  Oxanstiema,  declined  the  proposition,  thinking 
that  it  was  only  a  trick.  During  this  time  Waldstein  re- 
mained in  the  castle  of  Eger.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  most  faithful  officers,  among  whom  Tcrzky,  Kinsky, 
lUo,  Neumann,  and  some  traitors,  such  as  Gordon,  Butler, 
uid  Leslie,  who  were  bribed  by  Piccolomini,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  execute  the  bloody  oitler  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  Gordon,  wi>o  was  commandant 
of  Eger,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  Waldstein's  offi- 
cers, at  which  the  duke  was  not  present  on  account  of  his 
ill  healtli.  After  dinner  an  armed  band  rushed  in,  and 
the  friends  of  Waldstein  fell  beneath  their  swords.  Wald- 
stein heard  the  cries  of  the  murdered  men.  He  opened  a 
window  and  asked  a  sentinel  what  it  meant.  Suddenly 
Captain  Deveroux,  at  the  head  of  thirty  Irishmen,  rushed 
into  his  apartment ;  and  while  his  men  shrunk  back  at  the 
sight  of  their  great  commander,  who  stood  befoi-e  them 
defenceless  and  in  his  night-dress,  Deveroux  advanced  and 
cried  out, '  Art  thou  the  traitor  who  is  going  to  ruin  the 
emperor?'  With  these  words  he  lifted  his  partisan.  Wald- 
stein, without  uttering  a  word,  opened  his  arms  and  received 
the  deadly  blow  in  his  breast.  He  was  always  thoughtful, 
and  spoke  little,  and  so  he  was  in  his  last  moment :  he  fell 
and  died  silently. 

His  wealth  was  partly  divided  among  his  enemies,  each 
of  whom  received  a  large  share,  for  the  revenue  of  Wald- 
stein was  estimated  at  3,000,000  gulden  (375,000/.,  or 
1,125,000/.  according  to  the  present  value  of  money).  Part 
of  bis  estates  were  kept  by  the  emperor,  who  paid  for  3000 
dead  masses  to  be  read  fOr  the  soul  of  his  great  general. 

To  the  present  time  it  has  generally  been  believed  that 
Waldstein  formed  those  treasonable  schemes  of  which  he 
was  accused  by  his  enemies ;  but  the  treason  of  Waldstein  lias 
never  been  proved.  About  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Friedrich 
Fonter  from  Berlin  discovered  many  autograph  letters  of 
Waldstein  in  the  family  archives  of  the  count  of  Arnim,  at 
Boitzenburg,  in  consequence  of  which  discovery  he  was 
admitted,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  to  the  secret 
part  of  tile  archives  of  the  military  council  at  Vienna, 
which  had  hitherto  not  been  used  by  the  biographers  of 
Waldstein  and  the  writers  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Eorster  found  a  con^derable  number  of  letters,  which  he 
published  under  the  title '  Waldstein's  Briefe.'  Berlin,  1828- 
1829,  3  vols.  8vo.    Having  been  invited  by  the  counts  of 


Waldstein,  who  are  descended  from  the  brothers  and  uncles 
of  Albrecht,  to  continue  his  researches,  he  was  enabled  to 
prove  the  complete  innocence  of  Waldstein,  and  that  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Piccolomini  and  his 
party.  He  published  his  results  under  the  title '  Wallenstein, 
Herzog  zu  Mecklenburg,  Friedland.und  Sagan,  als  Feldherr 
und  I^ndesfurst,'  &c.,  Potsdam,  1834,  1  vol.  8vo.  The 
counts  of  Waldstein  brought  a  suit  against  the  Austrian 
fiscus  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  those  of  Albrecht's 
estates  which  had  heen  appropriated  to  the  fiscus.  It  has 
lately  been  reported  that  the  present  emperor,  Ferdinand  I., 
without  waiting  for  the  legal  decision,  has  ordered  those 
estates  to  be  restored  to  the  counts  of  Waldstein. 

WALLER,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  military 
commander  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  of  the  same  family  of 
the  Wallers  of  Spendhurst,  in  kent,  from  which  the  poet 
Waller  was  descended,  and  was  born  in  1;397.  After  pur- 
suing his  studies  for  a  time  at  Mngdalen-hall  and  Hart- 
hall,  Oxford,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Paris; 
and  while  abroad  he  entered  the  service  of  the  confede- 
rated powers  (Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany)  in  the  war  which  they  cairied  on  asainst  the 
emperor  alter  their  league  of  the  year  IG^.  On  nis  return 
home  he  received  from  Charles  t.  the  honour  of  knight-  ^ 
hood.  In  1640  Sir  William  Waller  was  returned  to  the  Loi|f 
Parliament  for  Andover ;  and  he  immediately  took  his 
place  among  the  opponents  of  the  court.  His  foreign  edu- 
cation and  service  had  given  him  a  strong  attachment  to 
Presbyterianism  ;  and  he  had  also,  it  is  sud,  smarted  under 
the  severities  of  the  Star-chamber.  On  recourse  being 
had  to  arms,  Sir  William  was  appointed  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary generals,  and  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  on 
various  occasions,  especially  in  the  reduction  of  Portsmouth, 
in  September,  1642.  He  was  however  defeated  at  Lans- 
down  near  Bath,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1643  ;  at  Roundway 
Down  near  Devizes,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  on  the  13th  of  tlic 
same  month ;  and  at  the  same  place  again  on  the  8th  of 
September.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1644,  Waller  defeated 
Lord  Hopeton  at  Cherry  ton  Down  near  Winchester ;  but  on 
the  29th  of  June  following,  he  was  in  turn  worsted  by  the 
royal  forces  at  Cropredy-bridge  in  Oxfordshire.  Some  of 
these  reverses  which  Waller  sustained  gave  rise  to  warm 
counter  accusations  between  him  and  Essex  ;  he  charging 
the  commander-in  -chief  with  wishing  to  sacrifice  him ;  Essex 
retorting  upon  Waller  with  reproaches  of  want  both  of 
conduct  and  courage.  Waller  however  was  throughout 
stoutly  supported  by  his  party,  the  Presbyterians.  The 
self-denying  ordinance  (passed  3rd  April,  1645)  deprived 
Waller  of  his  command ;  but  he  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  till  the  impeachment  of  the  eleven 
members,  of  whom  he  was  one,  by  the  army  (23rd  June, 
1647),  when  he  withdrew  with  the  rest  from  the  House. 
He  returned  however  alter  a  time,  and  continued  to  attend 
until  he  was  driven  out  by  force,  along  with  all  the  other 
members  of  his  party,  by  Colonel  Pride,  on  the  Gth  of  De- 
cember, 1648.  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  liini 
till  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  when,  in  August,  1659,  he 
was  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in  the 
Cheshire  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  George  Booth,  and 
was  detained  in  custody  till  November  following,  when  he 
was  released  on  bail.  He  probably  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  other  secluded  members, 
in  Februar>',  1660;  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
Council  of  State  constituted  by  the  House  on  the  25th  of 
tliat  month.  To  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  met 
in  April,  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Middlesex;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sat  in  aiiy 
subsequent  parliament.  He  died  at  Osterley  Park  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1608.  He  had  been 
three  times  married  ;  and  from  his  daughter  Margaret,  hv 
his  first  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Reyncll 
of  Ford,  in  Devonshire,  who  married  Sir  William  ("ourtoi-sjij 
of  Powderham  Castle,  is  descended  the  pri'.sen1  l-'.-wl  ,'.•,' 
Devon;  from  his  daughter  Anne,  by  his  second  \\k.'  ii<i« 
Lady  Anne  Finch,  daughter  of  the  first  carl  oC  \\  <i^,.ii,.i. 
sea,  who  married  Sir  Philip  Harcourl,  was  do-'o.'u'iv.i  \«v 
late  Earl  Ilarcourt. 

Sir  William  Waller  is  the  author  of  a  x>>'  v^  .i. •,;•',.■, 
'  Divine  Meditations  upon  Several  ()((ii-.ioii^ :  ^'  i '. ' .  ;\  i.^  ,  \ 
Directory,'  which  was  printed  in  nn  W\,«.  \<^'j"  "  ''^  ^ '^  * 
don,  in  1C80  j  and  also  of  a  •  Vindicutiw.x '  ci  1"'>  *■  ^^  \x  v\»a,- 
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ncter  and  conduct,  which  was  published  from  his  manu-  •  his  poems  that  oould  have  been  written  before  his  twenty 
script,  in  8vo.,  with  an  introduction  by  tlie  editor,  at  Lon-  ;  fil^h  year. 

don,  in  1793.  Both  these  works  give  a  favourable  impres-  I  Some  years  before  this  date  he  had  married  Ann, 
■ion  of  his  honesty  and  ingenuousness,  as  well  as  of  his  i  daughter  of  Edward  Banks,  Esq.,  a  very  wealthy  citiien  of 
shrewdness  and  general  intellectual  ability;  and  the  second  ]  London,  having  gained  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  lady 
is  of  considerable  historical  value.  |  against  all  the  mterest  of  the  court  exerted  in  flavour  of  a 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  was  ,  rival  suitor.  By  this  match  he  considerably  augmented 
bom  3rd  March,  ItKtt,  at  Coleshiil,  in  the  county  of  Hert-  |  his  fortune.  His  wife,  after  bringing  him  a  son,  who  died 
fowl.  His  father,  Robert  Waller,  Esq.  of  Agmondesham,  i  young,  and  a  daughter,  who  when  she  grew  up  manied 
or  Amorsham,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  which  parish  Coles-  i  Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire,  died  in  childbed,  and  •  left 
hill  is  situated,  represented  a  branch  of  an  old  Essex  [  him,' as  Johnson  says,  •  a  widower  of  about  five  and  twenty, 
family,  and  had  in  early  life  followed  the  profession  of  the  |  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself  with  another  marii^.' 
law.  Edmund  was  the  eldest  of  several  sons  and  daughters,  i  The  older  accounts  make  him  to  have  lost  his  wife  in  162S 
but  he  was  still  in  his  boyhood  when  his  father  died,  leaving  j  or  1630. 

him  an  estate  of  3500/.  a  year.  Waller's  mother  was  Ann,  |  It  could  hardly  then  have  been,  as  is  commonly  repre- 
daughter  of  Griffith  Hampden  of  Hampden  in  Bucking-  '  sented,  almost  immediately  or  very  soon  after  this  that  he 
hamshire,  and  aunt  of  the  |>atriot,  who  was  consequentlv  1  began  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney, 
the  poet "s  cousin.  The  relationship,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  '  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  us 
of  E(lmnnd  Waller  to  Cromwell,  about  which  there  has  |  made  famous  m  many  of  his  love  verses  under  the  name  of 
been  some  controversy  or  misconception,  consisted  in  his  '  Sacharissa.  The  high-bom  t)eauty  rejected  his  suit,  and  ia 
uncle,  William  Hampden,  the  father  of  the  patriot,  having  I  1639  married  Henry,  lord  Spencer,  who,  in  1643,  WM 
married  Cromwell's  aunt,  Elizabeth  ;  so  that  Hampden  the  i  created  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  was  killed  in  September, 
patriot  was  first  cousin  both  to  the  poet  and  to  the  pro-  I  the  same  year,  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.  [|VoI.  xxiii., 
tector.  fNoble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  p.  296.]  As  Lord  Spencer  at  the  time  of  h«  mania^ 
of  Crommelf,  ii.  65-67,  where  however  Waller's  estate  is  i  was  certainlv  not  quite  nineteen,  it  is  not  probable  that  m 
erroneously  set  down  at  35,000/.  per  annum,  and  his  father  j  bride  could  have  been  old  enough  to  be  sought  in  mairiage 


is  in  one  place  called  Richard,  instead  of  Robert.)  John- 
son, whose  account  is  copied  without  either  correction  or 
acknowledgment  by  Chalmers,  makes  Waller's  mother  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  the  patriot,  whose  father  he  incor- 
rectly names  John. 

Waller  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  His  earliest  biographer,  the 
writer  of  a  memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poems 
published  in  1711,  says  that  he  obtained  a  seat  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  the  borough 
of  Amersham.  If  so,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
returned  to  the  third  parliament  of  James  I.,  which  met  in 
January,  1621,  and  to  which  this  borough  of  Amersham 
claimed  the  right  of  sending  representatives,  after  having 
ceased  to  do  so  ever  since  the  second  year  of  Edward  II.  The 
claim  was  eventually  allowed ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Waller,  although  he  may  have  been  elected,  was  permitted 
to  take  his  seat,  or  at  least  was  recognised  as  a  member, 
although  he  may  have  sat  sub  silentio,  as  was  then  some- 
times done.  No  members  for  Amersham,  or  forWendovcr 
and  Great  Marlow,  which  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
are  given  in  the  common  lists  of  this  parliament.  Whether 
Waller  was  returned  to  the  next,  James's  fourth  and  last 

Earliamcnt.  which  met  in  Febmary,  1623,  is  not  known ; 
ut  it  is  probable  that  he  was.  In  the  first  pnrUninent  of 
Charles  1.,  which  met  in  1625,  he  was  returned  for  Chip- 
ping-Wycombe.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  sat  in  the  next, 
which  was  called  together  in  the  following  year ;  but  he 
represented  Amersham  in  Charles's  third  parliament,  which 
sat  from  March,  1027,  to  March.  1628,  and  also  both  in  the 
short  parliament  of  April,  1640,  and  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  earliest  of  Waller's  poems  is  commonly  assumed  to 
have  been  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1623, 
when  the  event  which  it  celebrates  happened,  the  escape 
of  the  prince  (afterwards  Charles  I.)  from  being  ship- 
wrecked in  the  road  at  St.  Andero,  on  his  return  from 
Spain.  Yet  it  certainly  was  not  published  till  some  years 
later ;  and  not  only  the  title  •  On  the  Danger  his  Majesty 
(being  Prince)  escaped,'  &c.,  but  even  the  verses  them- 
selves seem  rather  to  imply  that  they  were  not  composed 
at  the  time  of  the  escape.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  style  and  versification  of  this  poem  have 
3uite  as  much  neatness  and  finish  as  those  of  his  latest 
ays ;  60  that,  a.4  has  been  said  by  one  of  his  editors,  as 
quoted  by  Johnson,  •  were  we  to  judge  only  by  the  word- 
ing, we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty  and  what 
at  fouroeore."    Drvden  has  stated  (in  the  preface  to  his 

•  Fables  *)  that  Waller  himself  attributed  the  polish  and 
nmoothne.ss  of  his  versiiication  to  his  diligent  study  of  Fair- 
fax's translation  of  Ttasso.    Clarendon  says  expressly  that 

•  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writing 
verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  years  when  he  first  engaged 
hiniN(>irin  that  exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do 
so),  he  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that 
kind ;  as  if  a.tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  bom,  to  cherish 
drooping  poetry.'    In  truth,  there  are  only  two  or  tlirec  of 


eight  or  nine  years  before.  Sacharissa,  who,  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  married  Mr.  Robert  Smythe,  sur- 
vived till  1683.  Another  of  Waller's  temporanr  attach- 
ments at  this  period  of  his  life  was  to  the  J^y  Sophis 
Murray,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  poetical  name 
of  Amoret.  At  last,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Sacharina, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known,  he  married  t 
Miss  Mary  Bresse,  or  Breaux,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  she  brought  him  thirteen  children,  five  sons 
and  eight  daughters,  and  that  she  was,  according  to  Aubre}', 
the  antiquary,  distinguished  both  by  her  beauty  and  het 
good  sense. 

When  government  by  parliaments  wras  resumed,  after  an 
interruption  of  twelve  years,  in  1640,  and  AValler  found 
himself  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  joined  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  where,  although  his  fo^ 
tune,  wit,  and  poetical  reputation  had  made  him  a  dis- 
tinguished figure,  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  looked 
upon  with  some  suspicion  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Hamp- 
den. But  his  temper  and  position  alike  withheld  him  tnm 
going  very  far  with  the  reformers  or  revolutionists ;  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  crisis  he  seceded  from  his  party, 
and  seems  even  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  House.  When 
the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  in  August. 
1642,  Waller  sent  him  a  thousand  broad  pieces;  and, 
although  he  soon  after  returned  to  his  place  in  parliament, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  done  so  by  his  majesty's  permission 
or  direction.  In  the  House  he  now  spoke  openly  on  the 
royal  side — *  with  great  sharpness  and  freedom,'  tuys 
Clarendon,  •  which,  now  there  was  no  danger  of  being 
outvoted,  was  not  restrained ;  and  therefore  used,  as  an 
argument  against  those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence 
that  they  were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely 
in  the  House ;  which  could  not  be  believed,  when  all  men 
knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke  every  day 
with  impunity  against  tlie  sense  and  proceedings  o*f  the 
House.' 

Waller  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  king  at  Oxford,  alter  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 
in  January,  1643 ;  and  it  was  soon  after  this,  in  the  end  of 
May,  that  the  design  known  as  Waller's  plot  was  disco- 
vered. It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  really  the  object  of 
this  so-called  plot  or  conspiracy.  The  parliament  de- 
nounced it  as  '  a  ])opish  and  traitorous  plot  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  trae  Protestant  religion  and  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject,' &c. ;  and  May,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Parliament,' 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  for 
taking  into  their  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  government, 
and  arresting  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  party.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  Waller  and  his  friends 
had  really  no  further  object  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  City  of  London,  by  making  lists  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  dividing  them  into  royalists,  parliamenta- 
rians, and  moderate  men  opposed  to  the  excesses  of  either 
faction.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however  that  this  ia 
very  much  of  an  under-statement.  Yet  it  may  be  quea- 
tioned  if  Waller's  design  really  had  anything  to  do  with 
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•nother  which  wu  detected  about  the  same  time — a  pro- 
ject of  a  loyal  London  merchant,  Sir  Nicholas  Criape,  to 
raise  an  armed  force,  when  a  fit  opportunity  should  occur, 
to  act  against  the  parliament,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
obtained  a  commisuoii  of  array  from  (he  King.  Waller's 
chief  confederate  was  his  sister's  husband,  Mr.  Tomkyns. 
who  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  queen's  council,  and  had 
an  extensive  connexion  and  influence  in  the  city ;  and  their 
proceedings  were  discovered,  according  to  one  account, 
bjr  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  who,  while  lurking  behind  the 
haneings,  overheard  a  conference  between  his  master  and 
Waller;  according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  by  a 
sister  of  Waller,  who  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Price, '  a  great 
parliamentarian,' and  her  chaplain,  Goode,  who  stole  some 
of  his  papers.  The  commission  of  array  granted  to  Crispe 
was  found  in  the  poHsession  of  Tomkyns ;  but  this  is  ex- 
plained as  having  happened  through  an  accident,  and 
Waller  always  denied  that  he  knew  anything  of  Crispe's 
scheme.  In  other  respects  his  confessions  were  ample 
enough.  *  Waller,'  says  Clarendon,  'was  so  confounued 
with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  lie  had  heard,  said, 
thought,  or  seen ;  all  that  he  knew  of  liimself,  and  all  that 
he  suspected  of  others,  without  concealing  any  person,  of 
wh^t  degree  or  quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he 
had  ever  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them.' 
Various  ladies  of  rank,  to  whose  intimacy  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted, were  implicated  by  his  lavish  revelations.  In  the 
end  Tomkyns,  and  another  person  named  Challoncr,  who 
was  charged  with  having  had  a  commission  to  raise  money 
for  the  kin^,  were  handed  at  their  own  doors :  Tomkyns  in 
Holborn ;  Challoner  m  Cornhill.  Alexander  Hampden, 
another  relation  of  Waller's,  was  kept  in  prison  till  he 
lied  ;  and  some  others  had  their  estates  confiscated,  and 
were  long  detained  in  confinement.  Others  made  their 
irscape  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  As  for  Waller,  undoubtedly 
the  prime  contriver  of  the  design,  whatever  it  amounted 
:o,  his  life  was  saved,  but  the  facts  connected  with  his  de- 
liverance are  variously  related.  In  the  Life  prefixed  to 
lis  Works  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  he  was  arraigned  at 
jruildhall  along  with  Tomkyns  and  the  rest,  and  con- 
lemned  to  death.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary,  states 
hat  '  Waller,  though  confessedly  the  most  guilty,  with 
ocredible  dissimulation  afiected  such  a  remorse  of  con- 
icience.  that  his  trial  was  put  oif,  out  of  Christian  com- 

rrion,  till  he  might  recover  liis  understanding.'  After 
appeared  to  Ik  in  a  more  composed  state,  he  was 
btongnt  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  there  delivered  a  speech,  which  is  printed 
in  his  Works,  and  which  certainly  indicates  nothing 
like  insanity,  but  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  for 
lervility  and  baseness  of  spirit.  He  begged  that  he 
might  not  he  exposed  to  a  trial  by  a  council  of  war,  and 
Cluendon  says  that  he  prevailed  in  that  request,  and 
thereby  saved  his  '  dear-bought  life ;'  but,  according  to 
Whitelocke,  he  was  actually  made  over  to  the  tribunal  he 
u  much  dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Essex.  He  lay  in  prison  a  year,  and  was  then 
let  at  liberty  on  an  understanding  that  he  should  leave  the 
country.  Of  his  property,  all  that  was  exacted  from  him  was 
sfine  of  10,OUO^  ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by  his  first  biographer, 
that  he  expended  three  times  that  sum  besides  in  bribes. 
Altogether,  we  are  informed,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  estates 
lo  the  value  of  lUOO/.  per  annum  on  this  occasion. 
Yet,'  remarks  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica,'  *  his  unparalleled  wit  and  dexterity  in  saving 
'lis  life  will  be  the  admiration  of  all  ages.' 

On  his  release,  Waller  retired  to  France,  and  took  up  his 
%sidence  first  at  Rohan,  afterwards  in  Paris,  where,  we  arc 
old,  he  lived  in  great  splendour.  We  are  led  to  suppose 
hat  he  was  allowed  to  draw  the  rental  of  so  much  of  his 
arge  estates  as  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  sell ;  but  accord- 
ng  to  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,' '  the  chief  support  of 
hu  magnificent  way  of  life  was  derived  from  his  wife's 
ewels,  which  he  had  taken  away  with  him;'  and  then  we 
ire  told  that,  after  ten  years  thus  spent,  he  found  himself 
educed  to  what  he  called  the  Rump  jewel.  It  was  during 
lis  exile  that,  in  1645  (not  1640,  as  misprinted  in  the  'Bio- 
rraphia  Britannica'),  he  published  in  8vo.  the  first  collection 
)f  his  poetry,  under  the  title  of  '  Poems,  &c..  written  by 
tfr.  Edmuna  Waller,  of  Beckonsfield,  Esq..  lately  a  member 
►f  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons.'  At  last,  appa- 
ently  about  1653,  through  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scrope, 
vho  was  mairied  to  one  of  his  sisters,  he  obtained  Crom- 


well's permission  to  return  to  England ;  and  came  over 
and  establislied  himself  at  Hail  Burn  (Johnson  calls  it 
Hall-barn),  a  house  he  had  built  near  Beaoonsfield. 
Although  his  mother,  who  lived  at  Beaconsfield,  and 
often,  it  is  said,  entertained  the  Protector  in  her  house,  con- 
tinued a  professed  royalist.  Waller  soon  insinuated  him- 
self into  great  familiarity  and  favour  with  Cromwell,  to 
whom  in  1054  he  addressed  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
successful  of  his  poetical  performances,  under  the  title  of 
'  A  Panegjr'riu  to  my  Lord  Protector,  of  the  present  great- 
ness and  joint  interest  of  his  Highness  and  this  Nation.' 
In  a  similar  strain  he  aiterwards  took  occasion,  in  cele- 
brating Blake's  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  Septem- 
ber, 165G,  to  recommend  to  Cromwell  the  assumption  of  the 
name,  as  well  as  the  power  of  a  king.  The  next  of  his 
poems  is  still  in  the  same  vein, '  On  the  Death  of  the 
Lord  Protector ;' but  this  is  immediately  followed  in  the 
collection  by  one  •  To  the  King,  upon  his  Majesty's  happy 
Return,'  which,  if  not  as  animated  as  his  poem  to  Cromwell, 
is  at  least  as  adulatory.  The  Restoration  however  restored 
Waller  to  his  former  position  more  completely  than  his 
recal  by  Cromwell  had  done.  He  now  became  once  more 
a  first  figure  both  at  court  and  in  the  state.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  sat  in  what  is  called  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, which  brought  the  king  back  :  but  to  the  next,  or 
Charles's  Long  Parliament,  which  met  in  March,  IGGl,  and 
continued  in  existence  till  lb79,  he  was  returned  for 
Hastings;  in  the  next,  which  met  in  March,  liiTO,  he 
sat  for  Chipping-Wycombe  ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  member  either  ofiCharles's  fourth  parliament,  which 
met  in  October,  1U80,  or  of  his  fifth  and  last,  which  met  in 
March,  1C81 ;  but  to  the  first  and  only  parliament  of  James 
II.,  which  met  on  his  accession  in  May,  1()85,  the  octoge- 
narian poet  was  returned  as  one  of  the  meinbera  for  Saltash  ; 
and,  as  appears  from  the  '  Parliamentary  Histor)','  he  con- 
tinued, old  as  he  was,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debates. 
Burnet,  in  his  '  History  of  his  Own  Time",  says,  under  the 
year  1(175,  '  Waller  was  the  delight  of  the  House  ;  and  even 
at  eighty  he  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any  among  them  : 
he  was  only  concerned  to  say  that  which  should  make  him 
be  applauded.  But  hu  never  laid  the  business  of  the  House 
to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty  though  a  witty  man.' 

In  1066  Waller  asked  and  obtained  from  King  Charles 
the  Provostship  of  Eton  College ;  but  Clarendon  refused  to 
put  the  seal  to  the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  office 
could  be  held  only  by  a  clergjonan.  This  incident  is  sup- 
posed to  have  instigated  the  vindictive  poet  to  take  a  keen 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  Buckingham  and  his  faction, 
which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  chancellor. 
Alter  Clarendon's  banishment,  the  provostship  again  became 
vacant,  and  Waller  asked  it  again  of  the  king  ;  upon  which 
his  majesty  referred  the  petition  to  the  council,  before 
whom  the  question  was  argued  by  counsel  for  three  days, 
and  was  finally  determined  as  before. 

One  of  Waller's  latest  poetical  performances  was  a  copy 
of  venes  entitled  '  A  Presage  of  the  Ruin  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,'  which  he  presented  to  James  II.  on  his  biithday 
(in  what  year  is  not  stated).  He  was  treated  by  James 
with  kindness  and  familiarity ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
shown  any  disposition  to  go  along  with  him  m  his  illegal 
courses.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Revolution ;  he 
died  at  Beaconsfield,  on  the  21st  of  October,  16H7.  It  is 
noted  that  his  heir  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  children  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  the  eldest 
son,  Benjamin,  we  arc  told  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,' 
was  '  so  far  from  inheriting  his  father's  wit,  that  he  had  not 
a  common  portion,  and  therefore  was  sent  to  New  Jersey 
in  America.*     He  left  his  estate  to  his  second  son,  l*klmuiia, 
who   repeatedly    represented  Amersham  in    parliament, 
attaching  himself  in  the  House  to  the  neutral  party  called 
the  Flying  Squadron,  was  esteemed  in  his  county  *  a  very 
honest  gentleman  and  a  man  of  good  sense,'  was  not '  witH- 
out  a  taste  in  poetry,'  and  ended  by  becoming  a  Qnak-:-r  in 
his  latter  days.    His  third  son,  William,  was  a  morvb.ar-.x 
in  London ;  the  fourth.  Dr.  Stephen  Waller,  became   a^ 
eminent  civilian ;  of  the  fifth  nothing  >«  knowu.     vS: 'Y;* 
daughters,  the  eldest,  Margant,  i)nrn  at  Rohar,  >^^^  ;;._ 
father's  favourite,  and  used  to  net  as  lii>»nma'v.T.,  -^^   \.-  _ 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Uirt'i.     *  r-?  "  -    . ;  ...    ^*-'? 

—  Hervey,  of  Suifolk,  Kscj. ;  lh«-  K"""'-—  .>■ -  _    "^     .-^ 

forxlshire,  »q.     Kliza  wns  li>mK'"|iniar;;\  T^-'*-"-.^' 

rothy,  a  dwarf,  was  sent  awnv.  ""V' *i  J^T     '>" "  '  -.- •«'  '.     C  " " 
Jeraev,  but  only  to  the  north  oi  Enelsi^     ^^  v^        ^*T 
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lothing  is  recoi<led  ;  nor  of  the  eightli  any  Ihing  more  than 

ItT  ni»me,  Uclavia,  e^ven  to  her  from  her  pJacc  in  the  Iis<. 

The  meritH  of  AValler  hs  a  poet  have  been  elaborately 

Ji«cui^««(l  by  Johnson.     He  will  scarcely  be  now  admilled 

to  have  iWn  even  in  his  own  day  what  ne  is  called  by  the 

»riter  of  his  life  in  the  •Biofirraphia  BritaHnica,'  '  the  most 

•celebrated  lyric  poet  that  Knpland  has  ever  produced;" 

I  UnleH  perhftHS  we  are  to  consider  a  Iv)  ic  poet  aii  meaning 

ixiet  who  lias  written  nothing  but  lyrics,  and  then  the 

^-title  would  not  be  applicable  to  Waller.     He  was  certainly, 

Mn  so  far  as   respects  diction   and  versification,  the  most 

>nect  poetical  writer  that  we  had  before  Pope:  and  it 

Icannot  be  questioned  that  his  example  had  considerable 

fetlect  in  regulating  the  form  and  retining;  the  manner  of 

I'Oiu  iK>ctry,  althous;h  it  muy  also  have  helped  somewhat  to 

^tame  its  Kpirit.    Yet,  although  there  is  not  much  glow  of 

Mma^iiation  in  Waller,  there  is  otien  a  fjreat  deal   more 

Mhan  mere  prettiness  or  even  elepance  ;  lii»  more  serious 

^pieci-5  have    frequently  much  di^gnity   and   elevation   of 

Slhoui^ht,  as  well  as  of  expression.    And  generally  his  lan- 

gufige  h&s  the  hiE^h  merit  of  bein^  n  most  lucid  mirror  and 

'  pxjwnent  of  hi.s  meaning,  giving;  out  with  perfect  distinct- 

lie>*3  at  Ji'ast  the  lines  and  JbrraaV  features  of  the  idea,  how- 

"fivcr  deficient  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  reflecting  coloured 

'light,  or  rather,  however  little  of  that  there  may  be  for  it  to 

•  Irefleet. 

WALLI'CiriA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 

ir.  Wallich,  superintcndant  of  the  Ea«^t  India  Company's 

"Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta.     This  genus  belongs  to  trie 

'  the  natural   order  Buttneriacewf  and  has  the  following 

•characters: — luvolucel  3-4  leaved,  distant  from  the  flower, 

'and  small.    The  calyx  4-narted,  with  oblong  linear  lobes. 

Tlie  flower-bud  oblong.     The  petaJs  4,  spreading,  reflexed, 

"with  thick   villous  cTaws.    The    stamens  monadclphous, 

^itbout  20 ;  outer  ones  shortest.     The  ovary  ovate,  S-celled, 

'with  "ingle  style  and  8  stijrmas.     The  fhiit  capsular,  8- 

celled,  8-valved,  and  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.    The  only 

f'«pecies  is  the  If.  Kprrtuf/flix,  which  is  a  beautiful  tree  at- 

'  1;iining  a  height  of  liO  or  40  feet.    It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul. 

It  may  he  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand, 

•and  may  be  proj>agated  by  cuttings, 

WAiLlNGFOUD,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  ricl  ' 
Of  west  bonk  of  the  Thames,  in  Moreton  hundred,  in  the 
(County  of  Berks,  49  miles  from  the  General  Post-Ollice, 
'London,  by  coach-road  through  Brentford,  Colnbrook, 
^Taidenhead.  Henley,  and  Nettlebed ;  or  about  53  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  which  passes  within  about  two 
miles  of  the  town. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Wallingford  existed  in  the 

[time  of  the  Romans,  coins  having  been  dug  up  here,  and 

'  the  form  of  the  ramparts  (not  of  the  castle,  which  is  of 

later  origin*  indicating  th»t  they  had  been  traced  by  the 

Romans.    Tlie  first  historical  notice  of  Wallingford  is  in 

A.n.  lODG,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes.    Ttic  name  of 

the   place   is  variously  impelled  in  antient    writer*.      In 

^*  Domesday' it  is  called  Walingcford,  and  is  described  as 

'n  borough  which  Edward  the  Confessor  held,  with  276 

houses,  paying  gnble-tax  to  the  crown:    the  tenants  were 

'bound  to  render  per5on.al  service  to  the  king. 

There  was  a  castle  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  be- 
longing to  Wigotl.  a  Saxon  noble,  who  invited  William  the 
Confiueror,  utler the  battle  of  Hastings,  to  come  to  Walling- 
ford, where  William  received  the  homage  of  Archbishop  Sti- 
pand  and  the  principal  nobles  before  marching  to  London. 
About  a  year  aTter  (a.d.  1067^  Robert  DOyley,  a  Norman 
baron,  who  had  married  Wigod's  only  daughter,  built  a  strong 
castle  at  Wallingford,  but  whether  on  the  site  of  Wigods 
castle  or  not  is  not  clear.  In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  this 
castle  was  held  for  the  Empress  Maud  by  Brien  titzcount, 
to  whom  it  then  belonged.  Stephen  besieged  it  without 
success  several  times,  and  here  the  Empress  Ibund  refuge 
aHcr  her  escape  from  Oxford.  In  ll.*>3,  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  besieged  a  fort  which  Stephen  had  erected  at  Crow- 
marsh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames;  and  Stephen 
coming  to  its  relief,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
rival  parties,  which  gave  some  rest  to  the  loug  distmcted 
kingdom.  During  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  I.  Wal- 
lingford Ca«tle  was  occupied  by  his  brother  John,  but  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  king's  party.  In  the  troubles  of 
John's  reign  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  king  and  barons 
were  held  at  Wallingford  ;  and  in  those  of  Henry  III. 
((V-D.  1264)  I'rince  Edward,  the  king'.**  son  (afterwRrda 
Kdward  I.;.  Prince  H«nrv  bis  nephew,  and  Richard,  King 


of  the  Romans,  his  brother,  were  confined  for  a  time  ia 
the  castle.  The  castle  was  twice  besieged  in  the  troubles 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  Leland's  time  it  had  ^OM 
a  good  deal  to  decav  :  both  he  and  Camden  describe  it  m 
having  a  double  wall,  and  Camden  speaks  of  the  '  ciiadd,' 
or  keep,  as  standing  on  a  high  mound,  In  the  civil  wir 
of  Charles  I.  it  was  repaired  and  garrisoned  for  Lh«  k:i\f, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  post  of  impoilance:  it  was  ngt 
besicg^ed  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  ?'  '      1 

to  Fairfax,  and  whs  afterwards  demolished  so  ' 
that,  except  p.-u-t  of  the  wall  toward  the  river,  s*..,,.^.,  »... 

fjart  of  the  buildings  remains:    the  mound  on  which  Ihc 
ieep  stood  is  overgrown  with  trees. 

Within  the  castle  was  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean  and 
prebendaries.    Tlie  buildings  ot  this  college,  comprelicKiJ 
log  the  chapel,  and  the  dean  s,  priests',  and  clerks'  Tod  : 
were  purchased  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Chrial  LI 
College,  at  Oxford,  and  used  by  tliem  as  a  place  of  > ' 
'  in  times  of  sickness  and  visitation.'    The  clerks'  h  '  . 
and  the  priests"  lodging  still  remain,  and  are  occupjevl  ;i. 
private  dwellings.    The  dean's  lodging  and  chapel  hi»c 
been  demolished. 

There  was  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Wallingford,  foundM] 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  aupprened 
among  the  smaller  monasteries  in  lijIJS.  There  was  amliit 
in  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

The  borough  of  WaJlingford  comprehends  the  four  lei- 
lowing  parishes : — 


Allhalloiri  , 
(>l.  Loiiniinl  .  .  .  I 
SI.  Mtry-le-Mors  .  .  I 
St.  IVlrr 

WalliDgford  Ciutle  |<rr-  | 
oiuct,  ntra  t«rocbi*l    \ . 


Arrn  in  lu-  f  tiia- 
lurro.    Imb.  )«al>.  Duild-TuUl. 


370  , 


476      20 


490       m 
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The  returns  arc  from  the  census  of  18.31:    about  ati< 
seventh  of  the  population  was  agricultural,  and  only  four 
men  were  employed  in  manufactures.    The  population  of 
the  borough  in  l'821  was  2093,  so  that  the  increase  in  leo 
years  was  470,  or  nearly  24  per  cent.,  a  cousidenU)]e  rate 
of  increase  for  a  town  in  a  purely  agricultural  distnct. 
The  precinct  of  the  castle  is  incorrectly  ^ven  in  the  cenni 
as  within  the  borough.     The  population  of  CrowmaT«h 
Street,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Th:i 
parishes  of  Crowmarsh  and  Ncwnham  Murren 
shire,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  01  v. 
ford,  was,  in   1831,  about  a(X)  (occupying  sixty  In 
and  the  hamlet  of  Winferbrook,  which  is  in  thr  • 
Cholsey  in  Berkshire,  south  of  the  town,  and 
be  regarded  as  another  suburb,  was  about  100  ,  v.^,  „,,, ,  , 
nineteen  houses),  thus  raising  the  population  of  the  town 
and  suburbs  to  about  'MOO. 

The   town  stands  in  the  eastern   part  of  the  a 
eluded  in  the  boundaries  of  the  borough,  on   tht 
bank  of  the  Thames  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge,     ilu 
bridge  was  erected  in  tlie  room  of  a  very  old  bridge  of 
nineteen  arches,  taken  down  in  1809,  and  connects  !!• 
with  Crowmarsh  Street.     Wallingford  consists  of  - 
streets,  and  has  a  remarkably  neat  and  respect  .1 1  ' 
ance.    The  principal  streets  are  paved,  and  e 

time  of  the  Parhamentary  Boundarj'  Commi- 

Sort  lighted   with   portable  gas,  supplied  In 
ome  of  the  houses  are  of  superior  character,     i.  , 
asserted  that  Wallingford  once  contained  fourteen  ch 
ten  have  been  clearly  made  out,  if  not  eleven  :  at  ) 
there  are  three.  St.  l^Iary's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  I 
All-Saints  or  All-Hallows  was  pulled  down  in  1643. ' 
been  disusetl  for  half  a  century  :  the  rectory  is  now  a  •' 
cure.     St.  .Mary's  is  the  principal  church.'    St.  Leorin'ij 
was  rebuilt  in  great  degree  after  the  siege  in   |(H6, 
which  it  had  sustained  great  injury  :  it  retains  fome 
tions  of  Norman  architecture.     St.  Peter's  was  also  nn'fl 
in  the  siege,  and  remained  in  ruins  more  than  a  cenlui 
it  has  a  spire  of  very  singular  form,  erected  nt  the 
pens*  of  SirW'ilIiam  Blackstone,  the  author  of  the  'Cc 
raentaries,'  when  the  church  was  restored  from  its  niir 
condition.     Sir  W.  Blackstone  is  buried  in  the  cluir 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents.  Bn'>v-«^   'vTi 
thodist.s  and  Quakers.     The  chief  trade  of  tb, 
com,  flour,  malt,  and  coal ;  malting  is  not  so  <.  . 
carried  on  as  formerly. 
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WftUin^ord  U  a  borougli  hj  preiicriptioa,  aiul  ha«  sent 
ipresentalivtfK  to  parliament  since  the  timeol'  Edward  I. ; 
>ey  were  returoed  by  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot. 
lie  number  of  members  was  reduced  by  the  Kelorm  Act 
>m  two  to  one.    Ttic  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  en- 
by  the  Boundary  Act,  by  the  addition  of  the  iiarishes 
^htwell,  Sotwell,  North  Moreton,  South  Moreton, 
ton,    Crowraarsh,    and    Newnham    Murren ;    the 
niy  of  Clapcot,  and  the  extra-parochial  precinct  of  the 
j«  ;  and  part  of  tlie  paritihes  of  ChoI»ey.  Aston-Tirre), 
toJi-Upthorpe.     By  these  atlditions  the  number  of 
and  tlie  population  of  the  borougli  were  nearly 
The  number  of  voters  in  183.'>-G  was  354;   in 
),  368.     By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough 
idermen  and  12  couni-iliorR,  but  no  commisiiion  of 
ee,  except  on  petition  and  grant.     The  municipal 
was  not  altered  by  that  act ;  but  a  more  extended 
Quiidary.  comprehending  the  Castle  precinct.  Crowniarsh 
treet,  and  Winteibrook,  has  been  recummeuded  by  the 
Municipal  Boundary  Commissioners. 

The  living  of  St.  I^onard  \h  n  rectory,  united  with  the 
rectory  of  St.  Mary  and  the  chapclry  of  Sotwell,  of  the 
joint  clear  yearly  value  of  290/.,  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
'lancellor ;  *  that  of  St,  Peter  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear 
early  value  of  100/..  with  a  glel>e-hnuse.  All  are  in  the 
inl  deaner}'  of  Wallingford.  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
>rk«.  and  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 

ere  were  in  the  borough,  in  IS^I,  thirteen  day-schoolii 

lin?  Iwarding-schooirt  1.  witli  123  boys,  83  fjirls,  and 

lildren  of  sex  not  tiated  ;   gi>iug  361  children,  or 

3Ut  one  in  seven  of  the  population,  under  daily  instruc- 

)n.    There  were  three  Sundav-scliools,  with  13u  boys  and 

girla.     (Lytons's  Ma^na  liriUmnia  ;  Beautiti  (ifl'Mg- 

id  and  ffalfM:  Parltumentary  Papers.] 

WALLIS.     [Valau.] 

WALI.IS,  JOHN,  was  the  eldest  »on  of  the  Rev.  John 
uml>tnt  of  Aihford  in  Kent,  where  he  was  horn 
23,  1616.  The  life  of  this  eminent  mathcma- 
.uLi.  ij,  .ciy  fully  given  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannico.' 
which  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  facts  now  to  be  stated 
respecting  him. 

The  father  of  Wallis  died  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
leaving  five  children  to  the  care  of  his  widow.  As  he 
died  wealtJiy,  his  eldest  son  was  brought  up  with  great 
nre  mod  intended  for  a  learned  profebsion.  In  that  day 
^  Ithrmatical  studies  were  rarely  preparatory  to  the  higher 
3d  of  pursuits ;  in  the  case  of  Wallis,  even  common 
Itbmetic  seems  to  liave  been  neglected.  He  was  iit\ecn 
old  when  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing  a  book 
f  atithmetic  in  the  hands  of  his  younger  brother,  who  was 
sparing  for  trade.  On  his  showing  some  curiosity  to 
BOW  what  it  meant,  his  brother  went  throutrh  the  rules 
with  him,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  had  mastered  the  whole. 
At  the  '""  ■>'  sixteen,  which  was  rather  late  at  that  time, 
he  wa-  t  Emmanuel  College  in  (.'anibridge,  where 

he  kOL  td  reputation.     Among  his  other  studies, 

anatomy  tound  a  place ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Atudeut  who  maintained,  in  a  public  disputation,  the  dor< 
^ne  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  had  been  pro- 
ilgated  by  Harvey  four  or  five  years  before.  There 
ire  no  mathematical  studies  at  that  time  in  Cambridge, 
none  to  give  even  so  much  as  advice  what  books  to 
the  best  mathematicians  were  in  London,  and  the 
?nce  was  esteemed  no  better  than  mechanical.  This 
count  i«  confirmed  by  his  conlemporaiv  Horkocks.  who 
was  alao  of  Emmanuel,  and  whose  works XVallis  afterwards 
ited.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  the 
mtv  of  Kent  not  being  vacant  in  his  own  college,  he 
aoscn  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  took  orders,  in  16-10. 
then  chaplain  in  one  and  another  private  family, 

'  partly  in  ]>andon,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 

in  which  he  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament.     He 

.  Jc  himself  useful  to  his  party  by  deciphering  intercepted 

ler*,  an  art  in  which  he  was  eminent.  Vieta.  as  we  nave 

1,  had  deciphered,  and  Raptista  Porta  had  written  some- 

ig  on  the  snbject,  but  only  with  reference  to  simple 

In  1C43,  t)ie  sequestered  living  of  St.  Gabnel, 

i,    <i.^«,.t,  was  given  to  him;   and  in  the  same 

1  *  Truth  Tiied.  or  Animadversions  on  the 

....  _  ireatise  on  the  Nature  of  Tnith.'     In  this 

he  came  into  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  death  of 

_^ Iher.     In  164't  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secrc- 

IXAh  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.     He  has 
P.  C.  No.  1C85 


giv«>u  a  succinct  account  of  the  proceeding*  of  thtl  boUy. 
'.See  the  Biographtu  Vrilanfiiixt,)  In  this  year  olso  he 
married.  In  1645  he  was  sunong  the  first  who  joined 
lliose  meetings  w'hich  al'tenrards  gave  rise  to  the  lioyai 
Society:  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  particular  attention 
to  mathematics  on  his  part  till  1647,  when  he  met  wiili 
Oughtred's  '  Clavis,'  at  which  time  he  says  he  was  a  \i  \ 
young  algebraist,  being  then  more  tlian  thirty  year*,  old. 
He  and  ,lame.s  Bernoulli  are  alike  in  this,  and  difier  liOiii 
most  others  of  the  same  celebrity,  that  they  showed  no 
strong  tendency  to  mathematical  pursuits  at  a  very  carls 
age.  When  the  Independeuls  began  to  prevail,  Waiiis 
joineil  with  others  of  the  clergy  in  o]i;  in;  and  i 

164ft  subscribed  a  remonstrance  agaii  joulion 

Charles  I.  He  was  then  rector  of  St. Maim.  »Limich  in  Iro: 
monger  Lane,  but  in  1049  he  was  appointed  Savilian  pro* 
fesaor  of  geometry  at  Oxibrd  by  the  Porliamentaiy  visitort,^ 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  Turner,  ha\ing  been  ejected.'  He  now^ 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himself  dili^ciitlv  to 
mathematics.     In  1C50  appeared  his  Animadv  i 

the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter's  'Aphorisms  oi 
tiou  and  the  Covenant,'  a  moderate  piece  of  thculu^tca] 
controversy,  undertaken.  Wood  supposes,  at  the  desire  of 
Baxter  himself.  At  the  end  of  165U  he  first  met  with  th 
method  of  indivisibles  in  the  writings  of  Torricelli,  am.., 
from  this  time  the  researcties  begin,  of  which  we  shall  pre« 
senlly  have  to  speak.  In  1653  he  published,  in  Latin,  an 
English  grammar  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  with  a  treatise 
on  the  formation  of  aiticulate  sounds  prefixed.  In  the 
.same  year  he  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  collec* 
tion  of  deciphered  lettera,  which  afterwards  caused  some 
controversy.  In  1054  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  his  '  Arith 
metica  Infinitomm,'  with  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  pre^ 
fixed.  In  1055  he  began  his  controversy  with  Hoboes, 
who,  in  his  '  Elenientorum  Philosophise  Sectio  Prima.*  hod 
given  a  quadrature  of  the  circle.  Wallis  answered  this  ia 
a  tract  entitled  *  Elenchus  Georaetrioe  Hobbianip.'  Hobbeii 
replied  in  '  Six  Leason-s  to  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Oxford:'  on  which  Wallis  published  '  Due  Correction  fof 
Mr.  Hobbefi,  or  School  Discipline  for  not  saying  his  Lesson 
right,' Oxford,  16.56.  Hobbes  defended  himself  in  Snyunf, 
or  *  The  Marks  of  the  absurd  Geometry.  S:o.  of  Dr.  Waflis/ 
London,  IGTi?.  Wallis  answered  in  '  Hobbiani  Puncti  Dis- 
minctio,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes's  Sny/iof,'  Oxford,  1657. 
The  controversy  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Hobbes  in  IGCl.  in 
'  Exaniinalio  et  Emcndatio  Mathematicoruin  hodienioruro,' 
to  which  Walli.-i  replied  in  '  Hobbius  Heautontimoreu- 
menos.'  Oxford,  16G3.  Wallis,  as  may  be  supposed,  had 
the  right  on  his  side :  and  we  are  disposed  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  allow  his  part  of  the  controversy  to  .ippear 
in  the  collection  of  hi.<  works,  though  we  cannot  but  respect 
the  motive,  namely,  the  desire  not  to  attack  an  opponent 
al^er  his  death.  In  10.06  he  published  his  treatise  on  the 
angle  of  contact,  and  a  defence  of  it  in  IC85. 

In  1657  Wallis  published  his  '  Mathesis  Univerealis.' and 
in  1058  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  Commercium  Epis- 
tolicum.'  a  correspondence  arising  out  of  a  problem  pro- 
posed to  him  by  Fennat :  also  a  sermon,  '  Mens  sobria 
serio  commendata,'  and  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  In  1658  the  questions  of  Pascal  on  the  cvcJoid 
appeared,  which  were  answered  by  Wallis,  and  led  to  a 
controversy.  About  this  time  Wallis,  who  with  otheis 
desired  the  restoration  of  the  kingly  power,  employed 
his  art  of  deciphering  on  the  side  of  the  Royali.sts ;  so 
that  at  the  Restoration  he  was  received  with  favour  by 
Charles  II.,  confirmed  in  his  professorship  and  in  the  place 
of  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  In  1661  he  was  one  of  the  clergy 
appointed  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was 
of  course  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  from  this  to  his  de.ith  his  life  is  little  more  than  the 
list  of  his  works.  His  tract  on  the  Cuno-cuneus,  or  circu- 
lar wedge,  was  published  in  1663;  his  tract  '  De  Propor- 
tionibu.s,'  and  his  treatise  on  the  laws  of  collision,  in  the 
same  year ;  his  new  hypothesis  on  the  tides,  'De  .tstiuMaiis,* 
in  1668 ;  and  the  treatise  on  mechanics  at  different  limes, 
in  1669,  1670,  and  1671.  In  1073  he  edited  the  works  of 
Horrocks ;  the  Arenarius  and  Quadrature  of  Archimedes 
appeared  in  1676;  his  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Harmonics  ^to 
which  other  antient  musicians  were  afterwards  added)  in 
1680.  His  algebra  appeared  in  Eng^lish  in  1685,  ar.d  wa* 
translated  into  Latin  with  additions  i^  the  collection  of 
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hi*  worki :  in  the  same  year  also,  hin  treaHse  on  An^ar 
Sections  and  on  theCuno-cuneus.  In  1685  he  wrote  theo- 
loi^caJ  pieces  on  Melchisedec,  Job,  and  the  titles  of  the 
Ptolms.  In  1687  appeared  his  celebrated  work  on  lof^c. 
In  1688  he  edited  Arislarchus  and  frapnicnls  of  Pappus. 
In  1691  he  published  his  pieces  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the 
baptism  of  mfants;  and,  m  1692,  his  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian sabbath  against  the  Sabbatarians,  or  obser\er8  of 
Saturday.  The  collection  of  his  woiks  by  the  curators  of 
the  University  press  began  to  be  made  in  1692;  the  three 
volumes*  bear  the  disordered  dates  of  1695, 1693,  and  1699. 
In  1692  he  was  consulted  upon  the  adoption  of  theGregorian 
calendar,  or  new  style,  against  which  he  gave  a  strong 
Opinion,  and  the  design  was  abandoned.  In  1696,  when 
the  two  first  volumes  of  his  works  appeared,  he  was  the 
remote  occasion  of  beginning  the  controversy  between  the 
followers  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Some  remarks  were 
made  on  his  assertions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  differential 
calculus  in  the  Leipaic  Acts,  which  produced  a  correspond- 
ence, and  this  correspondence  was  published  in  the  third 
volume.    He  died  October  28,  1703,  in  his  88th  year. 

The  character  of  Wallis  as  a  man  was  attacked  upon  one 
occasion  only,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  de- 
ciphered the  king's  letters  after  the  battle  of  Naacby,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  royal  cause  and  its  follovvers. 
It  was  also  said  that  the  collection  of  deciphered  letters 
which  he  gave  to  the  University  had  some  of  its  content* 
withdrawn  by  him  when  the  Restoration  was  approaching. 
Wallis  himself  denied  that  he  had  deciphered+  the  king's 
letters  on  that  occasion,  though  had  he  done  so,  it  would, 

G anting  his  adherence  to  the  parliament  to  be  justifiable, 
•ye  been  no  more  than  his  duty.  A  sort  of  repugnance 
exists  to  a  decipherer,  though  common  sense  tells  us  that 
tho»e  who  intercept  and  open  an  enemy's  letter  which, 
being  written  in  common  language,  is  in  some  sort  con- 
fided to  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  are  much  more 
obnoxious  to  any  charge  than  the  decipherer  of  a  letter 
which,  being  written  in  cipher,  more  resembles  a  defiance. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  Wallis,  if  it  amounts  to  any- 
thing, is  just  this,  that  when  he  desired  the  downfall  of  the 
kingly  power,  he  used  his  talents  against  the  king,  and  then, 
when,  at  another  time  and  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, he  wanted  the  restoration,  he  used  his  talents  for  it. 
And  as  to  the  charge  of  withdrawing  the  letters  from  the  Bod- 
leian, it  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  when  he  presented 
them,  it  wbj*  with  a  written  reservation  to  add  or  withdraw. 
The  best  testimony  to  the  general  character  of  Wallis  is  as 
follows: — He  wa.s  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  high  church 
parfy  at  Oxfoi-d,  both  from  his  low  church  principles  and 
IVora  his  having  been  forced  upon  the  University  by  ex- 
ternal and  democratic  power.  But  all  that  his  contempo- 
rary Wood,  who  will  not  admit  him  into  the  'Athenae 
Oxonienses*  B£  an  Oxford  UTiter,  can  say  or  hint  against 
him.  amounts  to  as  much  as  we  have  mentioned.  And 
yet  there  was  no  want  of  disposition  to  disparage  a  Presby- 
terian in  Wood,  as  witness  the  following  liberal  sentiment : 
'The  senior  proctor,  according  to  his  usual  perfidy  (which 
he  frequently  used  in  his  office, /or  he  was  born  and  bred 
II  Presbyterian),  did  pronounce,'  &c,  &c.  (AtA.  Oxon., 
ii.  1045). 

Wallis,  in  his  literary  character,  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  theologian,  a  scholar,  and  a  mathematician.  As  a  divine, 
he  would  probably  not  have  been  remembered,  but  for  his 
emitience  in  the  other  characters.  His  discourses  on  the 
Trinity  are  still  quoted  in  the  histories  of  opinions  on  that 
subject.  At  the  time  of  SoutK  and  Sherlock,  much  was 
written  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  which  was  meant  to  be  of 
an  explanatory  character:  those  who  read  South  and  Sher- 
lock on  the  Trinity,  may  also  read  Wallis,  who  will  be 
found  inferior  to  neither;  but  many  have  considered  him 
scarcely  orthodox.  If  the  character  of  Wallis  has  been  ele- 
vated as  a  divine  bv  his  celebrity  aa  a  philosopher,  his 
sen-icea  as  a  scholar  nare  for  the  same  reason  been,  if  not 
underrated,  at  least  thrown  into  shade.  He  was  the  firat 
editor  of  Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  of  the  commentary  on  it  by 
Porphyrius,  and  of  the  later  work  of  Briennius  ;  as  also  of 

•  Bub  volume  oujhl  m  Inn  .•  n  tu.riniii.  titnw  of  Ow  Iw.i  «««  ^^  iil>  «  •V.ull- 
wp.Kbioad  Imii.I.  rbJ  n  '^  •lirtwithjfl  tli« 

lookof  »  ivUml.::   but  I.  I  the  hub  rli  !.4Vf 

tli«o«l  of  arm*  ti^iHiirl-.'.  ^ ••  limi  ■  double  t.  c  fi* 

Uu  wholaHl(1699|. 

f  ll  bJM  fam  luyiniDil  (bu,  a* CliariM*  i)riT«»*  ntriaat  t»M  uUra  •! 
P^SMb).  In  »M  iiroWbiJiljr  th<>  Lev  of  iho  eiftlier  wm  bikm  wJih  Ow  Icttrn. 
Art  IB  Mr  (Uj  II  would  tm  ukej  ^),,,  it  mmOtni  w)wlli*r  Ihe  Ummrt  which 
W«IU.  i\ftph«ni  mtn  $iio^  of  f\,»rlr»,  or  of  hu  ^nemJi  Qnd  mlnl.leM  j 
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Aristarehus  of  Samcs.  His  editions  contain  collsterftl 
formation  of  the  most  valuable  character,  tending  to  tl 
light  upon  his  author,  and  exhibit  an  immense  quantil 
labour. 

As  a  mathematician  Wallis  is  the  most  imme< 
decessor  of  Newton,  both  in  the  time  at  which 
and  the  subjects  on  which  he  worked.  Those  who  in< 
to  the  opinion  that  scientific  discoveries  are  not  the  ^ 
of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  and  the  hour,  that  is.  whd 
gard  each  particular  conquest  as  the  neces&ary  ea 
quence  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  as  certain  toc 
from  one  quarier  or  another  when  the  time  arrive*, 
probably  say  that  if  Wallis  had  not  lived.  Newton  wi 
but  have  filled  his  place,  as  far  a.4  the  pure  mathematici 
concerned.  By  far  the  most  impoilant  of  his  writinp 
the  '  Arithraetica  Infinilorum,"  a  slight  account  of  w 
we  shall  preface  by  5om«  mention  of  the  others. 
'  Mathe-Ms  Universalis'  was  intended  for  the  beginner, 
contains  copious  discussions  on  fundamental  points  ol 
gebra,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  mixed  with  critical  da 
tations.  The  tract  against  Meibomius's  dialogue  on 
fiftli  book  of  Euclid  is  wholly  controversial.  "Tlie  trei 
on  the  cycloid  is  that  which  was  sent  in  answer  to  Paa 
nrixe  questions,  revised.  The  work  on  mechanics  ii 
largest  and  most  elaborate  w^liich  had  then  appcj 
though  now  principally  remarkable  from  the  use  of 
principle  of  virtual  velocities.  The  voluminous  tiei 
which  it  contains  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  though  sho^ 
in  every  page  how  near  Wallis  approached  to  the  Diffc 
tial  Calculus,  is  not  so  interesting,  even  in  that  partici 
as  the  Arithmelica  lufinitoriim.  Tlie  treatise  on  aJg( 
which  first  appeared  in  English  in  1685,  was  Trnrint^., 
Latin  (in  the  collected  edition)  in  1693,  with  . 
is  the  first  work  in  which  a  copious  history  ol  i 
was  mixed  with  its  theory.  Tne  defect  ot  this  hi&ioijr 
been  adverted  to  in  Vieta,  p.  317  ;  but  when  this  is  {» 
over,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  algebra  of  Walli*  is 
of  interest  even  at  the  present  time,  not  onl^"  as  an  his 
cal  work,  but  as  one  of  invention  and  originality. 
tracts  on  the  angle  of  contact,  on  the  tides,  on  gravitBl 
Stc,  are  now  completely  gone  by,  and  arc  on^'  usefil 
showing  the  state  of  various  points  of  mathematics 
physics. 

The  Arithmetica  In/initorum  is  preceded  by  a  trei 
on  Conic  Sections,  in  which  the  geometrical  and  a]g«l 
cnl  methods  are  both  exemplified.  At  the  commc 
raent,  though  it  is  not  immediately  connected  withanj 
plication  to  these  curves,  he  opens  with  a  dcclaratio 
his  adherence  to  the  method  of  Cavalier:,  that  of  i 
visibles,  but  preferring  the  juster  notion  of  compoani 
an  area  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  p( 
lelogtams.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  Wallis  vi 
by  this  method  at  the  areas  of  various  simple  cu 
spirals.  Thote  who  undeistand  how  either  tti 
Cavjilieri  is  employed,  or  that  of  ditferential.s 
use  of  the  organized  methods,  will  easily  see  huw  uiost 
approach  is  made  to  the  integral  calculus,  from 
stance  : — In  the  latter  science  hfdjr,  beginning  at 
isjj?*:  the  concsponding  theorem  of  Wallis  is 
limit  of  l'+2'-\-....+rt*  divided  by  «"  is  the  fi 
He  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  he  is  able  to 
sent  the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  any  curve 
equation  is  j/  =  (a'^.x")*,  n  being  integer :  having  p 
ously  tbund  the  aiea  of  any  curve  contained  under  g  =i 
«  being  positive  or  negative,  whole  or  fractional.  iVn 
is  here  to  be  remarked  that,  though  he  does  not  absolu 

exhibit  such  symbols  as  x~**,  x .  he  makes  use  of  fractii 
and  negative  indices,  applying  the  fractions  and  ncga 
quimtitics,  though  not  explicitly  writing  them  in 
raoileni  manner.  This  step  was  a  roost  important  on< 
it  put  under  his  control,  in  effect,  all  that  the  inte 
calculus  can  do  in  the  case  of  monomial  terms  and  t 
combinations.  Wallis  was  eminently  di<-linguished  bv 
power  of  comparison  and  generalization,  and  he  hi 
large  portion  of  the  faith  in  the  results  of  algebra  wl 
has  led  to  its  complete  modem  citablishment,  in  vfl 
hardly  any  of  that  sort  of  faith  is  wanted.  And  those  i 
would  smile  at  Ins  idea  of  negative  quantities  which 
greater  than  infinity,  should  remember  wlwt  reimlls 
tieuce  and  inquiry  have  produced  out  of  the  equ 
absiu-d  notion  of  those  same  quantities  being  /.im  A 
nothing.    It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  former  phn 
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oloKy  will  not.  yet  t*ke  its  place,  under  definitiotu,  by  the 
side  of  the  latter. 

This  talent  of  generaliiation,  in  which  Walli*  wa«  su- 
perior »«  *tiy  preceding  ma»h*m»tician,  enabled  him  to 
avail   himself   of  ideaa  which  the   oidina  ^es  of 

arithmetic  and  algebra   had  ofTered  for  ci  ilhout 

r*9tiJts.     Having,  by  his  use  of  ftuctionaJ  nidicta,  been 
able  to  6«pply  every  case  oi  fx^djt,  or  an  equivalent  re- 

anlt,  it  struck  him  that /*(<i*  —  x*)'dT,  itill  using  modem 

symbols,  must  be  capable  of  a  similar  interpolation.  The 
caM  of  «  t=4  obviously  (jives  the  circle,  and  alter  makintr 
various  attempt},  he  was  enabled  to  present  the  well- 
known  result,  which  is  still  remembered  ns  a  re«ult ;  but 
»h.  ..-.Mthod  which  produced  it  is,  though  anything  but 
on,  not  aUvavB  duly  remembered  as  belonging  to 

V. i.      This  result  is  as  follows,  in  modem   terms: — 

*  being  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 
|:T  lies  between 

2'.-*».6' (2nY  1 

and 


^us:~ 


l».3'.5'.  ... 
2».4».6« 


(2«-13' 

...  (2n)* 


2n  +  \ 
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I'.y.S*....  C2rt-l)'      2/1  +  2' 
ver  integer  »  may  be.    It  i*  frequently  expressed 


T_  2      4      4 
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The  work*  of  Wallis  contain  many  other  results  which 
mtist  be  conMdered  as  advanced  specimens  of  the  integral 
eal<!u!«9  in  pvpry  thing  but  form  ;  such  as  the  rectification 
ftf  the  '   '*hich  he  showed  to  depend  upon  the 

quadra  1^  hyperbola.      The  Binomial  Theorem 

was  a  coroiiiiry  of  ihu  results  of  Wallis  on  the  quadrature 
«f  eufVes,  the  sagacity  of  Nentno  supplying  that  general 
fD^*-  ■  *'  '•-  '^-inn  which  it  is  extraordinary  that  Wallis 
»h  -od. 

I'oken  of  the  work  on  logic,  which  is  not 
0  est  excellenc*?,  but  is  peIhnp^  owing  to 

th'  ^  'tation  and  methods  in  rnalhematics.  the 

only  work  of  Wallis  on  the  elements  of  a  subject  which 
we  could  now  recommend  a  student  to  read.  In  con- 
rlnsion  we  may  say  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  that  it 
rarefy  h^pp^ns  that  there  is  ao  singular  a  union  of  origina* 
li'  Miur. 

\  8.\MUEL,  the  first  navigator  after  Quiros 
fsft^'uniri;  Thai  Quiros'sSaeittana  is  Tahiti)  who  discovered 
ih*  island  of  Tahiti.     The  date  ol   Wnllis's  birfh  and  his 

!ij — ......  -.„  ...,i..,.^.,„      In  175.5  he  ••  ^    '    ■•''^iiant  of  the 
Ti  -11  ship,  fruin  ^^  I  promoted 

.   Hie  Torbay  seventy  .   ,..,  \  .ce-Adniiral 
>hip.     On  the  M!h  of  Apiil,   I7'>7.  he  re- 
iv«ion  as  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon,  of 
sent  to  North  America  with  Hol- 
<d  the  expedition  against  Louisburg. 
.\iis  sent  to  Canada  in  command  of  the  Prtnce 
a  reduced  third-rate;    and  on  his  return  was 
•1  the  home  station.     There  is  no  accotmt  of 
is  time  till  his  being  appointed  to  the  Dolphin 
1766.   He  was  sent  with  the  Dolphin  i.'24  guns) 
illow  C14  gtins.  Captain  Carteret)  to  continue 
t.  the  discoveries  of  Commodore  Byron  in  the 
lliev  sailed  on  the  22nd   of  August,   1766,   frora 
Tlif-   Dolphin  and  Swallow  parted  company 
I,  17(57.  as  they  were  clearing  the  western 
-  of  Magalhaens ;  the  Dolphin  returned  to 
■Ml  the  19th  of  May,  176H;  the  Swallow  did  not 
ithpad  till  the  20th  of  March,   1769.     AHer 
\    with    his    consort,    Wallis   discovered 
ihft  .Srd  of  .Ttinf.  17h7 :  nnd  om  the  I'Jth 
"''■■']      '■  Tsla:id,  and 

-7thof  .luly, 
I  iiu-  I /111  m    -  liii^ttNia  on  the 

■■•,  the  Cape  of  '  on  the  4th  of 

ind  the  Downs,  ,. woned  above,  on 

.     The  only  record  pre»e^^•ed  of  Walliss 

•  if  till'  irlobt?  is  that  printed  in  Haivkes- 

i.ific.'  It  appears  to  be  a  literal 

:  s  diary.     It  indicates  n  poins- 

ous  man.     He  •■  ''  r-^l  to 

Mlure  of  the  P.:.  to  its 

alUtudd.     Jt  was  Wallia  who  recommcnclccl  iatitti  as 
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the  station  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk  in  1769. 

After  his  arrival  in  England,  Wallis  remained  without 
employment  till  1771,  when,  on  the  equipping  of  a  naval 
force  m  conseouence  of  tlie  rupture  with  ripain  about  the 
Falkland  Islands,  he  was  appointed  (0  the  Torbay  seventy- 
four.  Ht  retired  from  active  service  in  the  following  year, 
and  never  again  commanded  a  ship,  except  for  a  short 
time  in  1780.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  extra-com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  til)  the 
peace,  when  it  was  for  a  time  discontinued.  It  was  re- 
vived in  1787,  and  Wallis  was  again  nominated  to  fill  it, 
which  he  did  till  his  death,  in  1795. 

Walliss  domestic  historj'  is  a  blank.  A  Gilbert  Wallis, 
who  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon  frigate,  in 
1738.  died  in  1740.  The  '  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  De- 
cember, 179G,  notices  the  marriage  of  the  sole  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Samuel  Wallis,  late  commissioner  of  His 
Majesty's  Na>'i'.  tn  Snmuel  Stephens,  barristcr-at-law. 

(Charnouk    '  '-^a  MiPa/u/Hawkesworth, 

Jbr  making  *   in   the   Southern   Hen, 

Annual  Register  ,  Uentl^man'i  Magazine:  Qmroa,  xVur- 
ralio  il^  Terra  Attxtrah  Incognita.'^ 

WALLIS  ISLAND  is  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific,  the 
centre  of  which  is  traversed  by  13*  18'  S.  lat.  and  by 
176°  20'  W.  long.  It  received  its  name  from  Capt.  Wallis, 
who  discovered  it  in  1767.  It  extends  from  five  to  six 
miles  from  north  to  south,  but  it  is  not  much  more  than 
half  these  dimensions  in  width.  The  interior  of  the  island 
is  rather  high,  but  along  the  shore  it  is  low  and  rocky.  The 
island  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  in  which  a  break  occurs  on 
the  west  side,  which  is  only  sixty  fathoms  wide.  In  this 
break  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  eight  fathoms  water.  The 
reefs  are  frora  two  to  three  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
island  is  covered  with  trees  to  the  waters  edge,  and  many 
of  them  ore  of  large  sire.  In  some  parts  there  art  planta- 
tions of  cocoa-nuts.  There  are  several  rills  of  water  in  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  go  naked,  except  that  they  wtap 
a  kind  of  mat  round  their  middle.  They  are  armed  with 
maces  or  clubs ;  but  Capt.  Wallis,  the  only  navigator 
who  has  viiited  this  island,  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
natives. 

(Hawkesworth'svJrrounf  t}f  the  Voy/agei  undertaken  for 
makwff  Ditcovertet  in  the  Simthtm  Hemiiphite,  vol.  1.) 

WALMESLEY,  CHARLES,  an  English  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  was  born  in  the  vear  1721 :  being  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churcn,  he  became  a  monk 
of  the  Benedictine  order  in  this  country,  and  he  took  tlte 
degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.  In  1750 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tiie  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  six  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  apos- 
tolical vicar  of  the  western  district  of  England. 

His  principal  work,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  '  Bar- 
monia  Mensurarum'  of  Cotes,  Is  entitled  'Analyse  des 
Mesures  des  Rapports  et  des  Angles,  oti  R<l^duction  des 
Int£grales  aux  Logarithmes  ct  aux  Arcs  de  Ccrcle."  4to., 
Paris.  1749 ;  in  the  same  year  he  published  his  '  Throne 
du  Mouvement  dcs  Apsides,' 8vo.,  and  in  1758  the  treatise 
*  De  Ina-qualitatibuB  Motuum  Lunariuuu'  4to.,  Florence. 

Dr.  Walraesley  was  one  of  the  mathematicians  employed 
in  regulating  the  calendar  in  this  country,  preparatory  lo 
the  change  of  the  style,  which  took  place  in  1752,  ana  he 
wrote  several  papers  on  astronomical  subjects,  which  were 
published  in  tlie  'Philosophical  Transactions.'  Asa  theo- 
logical writer  he  is  known  only  by  his  commentaries  on, 
and  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse.  Ezekiel's  vision,  &e. 
He  died  at  Bath,  in  the  70tn  year  ol  his  age. 

WALNUT-TREE,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
Juglon.1,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
JuglandacesE.     All  the  species  are  large  trees.  The  flowera 
are  unisexual,  and  those  containing  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  found  on  the  snme  tree.     The  staminiferous  flowers  are 
arranged  in  cylindrical  drooping  solitary  cotkins,  which 
are  developed  from  buds  home  by  shoots  produced  the 
yeor  previous  to  that  in  which  the  catkin  appears.      The 
calyx  is  composed  of  3  or  (5  scales,  which  are  attailipil  tn 
a  bractca  at  a  distance  fri>ra  its  base  and  tip.    TV, 
are  from  18  to  36  in  number.     The   pistrtifen^i 
are  solitary,  or  only  a  few  in  a  group,    ^nd  Jjre  Vti^mmal 
on  a   shoot  developed  in  the   same    v^tir.    ^e  i-hIvx  '•& 
ovate,  including  the  ovarv,  and  adhering  \«a  Vt. 
the  four-toothed  tip.     The  petals  »r*  ^  ^ai^lV 
into  the  free  part  of  the  rsiyx.    ine    «>>n||i|  V*.  ^^,,  ^^„ 
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f  jinJ  one  erect  ovule.    The  slij^ma^  art'  two  or  tlirec,  and 

flcshv,  scaly  with  iflands.     The  fhiit  a  diiipe,     Tlie  cover- 

lini?  of  the  nut  is  a  fleshy  husk  of  one  piece,  that  bursts 

Cije^nlarly.     Tlie  nut  is  woody,  eoiisisling  of  two  valves. 

[jlie  »^^^  sinjifle,  ertL-t,  lobccl,  wrinkled.    Tlu-re  are  four 

•pecies  of  Jiurlaiif,  three  of  which  are  natives  of  North 

America  and  one  of  Asia.     The  genus  Carya,  to  which 

"llie   hickory-frees  beloug,   was   formerly   included  under 

.Jiiclans.  but  was  separated  by  Niittall.    The  ispecies  of 

.Jui:lans  are  much  more  rapid  in  their  growtli  Shan  those  of 

Cana,  and  are  furnished  with  only  simple  aments. 

The  Royal  or  Common  Walnut-tree  (Juj^lanK  regia)  is 

Ihc  oldcat  and  the  best  known  of  the  species.      Its  leaves 

»re  furnished  with  from  5  to  9  oval,  plabrou»,  obscurely 

[jierrated  leaflets.     The  fruit  is  oval  and  seated  on  a  short 

'inflexible  peduncle.    The  nut  is  rather  oval,  and  uneven. 

It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  on  the 

LCaspian  Sea.     It  was  also  seen  by  Loureiro  in  the  north 

tit  China ;  and  Pallas,  who  saw  it  in  Taurida  and  south  of 

l,the  Caucasus,  supposed  it  iudi{f;euous  there. 

i     The  walnut-tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 

name  of  Persicou,  Ba.silicon,  and  Caryon.     It  is  uncertain 

at  what  time  it  was  fiist  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  it  was 

cultivated  by  the  Ronianji  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 

Tiberius.     Its  wood  was  much  valued  by  the  Romans,  and 

Ihe  nuts  were  also  eaten.     There  is  no  history  of  the  intro- 

^'duclioa   of  this   tree   into   Great   Britain,  but    it  is  now 

pCveiy  commonly  cultivated  iu  this  countrj,  although  it  fails 

fc!o  propagate  itself  bv  its  seeds.     It  is  only  however  in  the 

[«c»ulhern  and  middle  parts  of  England  that  the  walnut 

'itiings  its  fmit  to  perfection. 

The  walnut,  when  full-^own,  is  a  large  handjsome  tree 

'with  strong  spreadinij  branches.     Its  trunk  is  thick  and 

^^'niaiiive,  and  covered  with  a  deeply  furrowed  bark  ;  the 

■branches  are  of  a  grey  colour,  and  smooth.     The  leaves, 

"%vlie(i  bruised,  pive  out  a  very  peculiar  aronoatic  odour,  and 

iu  the  heat  of  summer  this  scent  is  sometimes  so  powerful 

}  fc  to  produce  unpleasant  effects  on  pei'sons  who  approach 

these  trees.    The  foliage  is  graceful  and  light,  and  of  a 

Tright  yellowish  green  colour,  which  contrasts  well  with 

trees  having  foliage  of  a  darker  shade.     Its  leaves  are 

^Almost  the  latest  to  appear,  and  the  first  to  fall.    It  grows 

\ery  rapidly  and  vigorously  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 

trees  will  attain  a  lieight  of  2Ufeet  in  ten  years.   It  sends 

'down  into  the  eaitJi  a  large  tap-root,  with    numerous 

iLiaaches,  and,  on  account  of  the  size  and  .strength  of  Ihe 

'»-i»ufs.  there  is  no  tree  more  able  to  resist  the  effects  of 

'S'. ind,  or  better  adapted  for  exposed  situations.     It  is  said 

kfh.-it  plants  will  not  grow  uncier  its  shade  ;   this  probably 

arises  from  the  bitter  properties  of  its  leaves:   when  they 

|]»rc  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  shatle  of  the  walniit 

does  not  appear  more  injurious  than  that  of  other  trees. 

The  uses  of  the  walnut  are  very  various.    Before  the  in- 
troduction of  mahogany  and  other  woods,  the  wood  of  the 
^Valnut  was  held  in  higher  estimation  tlian  tliat  of  any 
other  European  tree.     It  is  on  this  account  that  it  wa:>  so 
I'^xtensively  cultivated  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent 
^.three  or  four  centuries  since.    The  limber  of  the  walnut  is 
light,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  when  green  5S^lbs..  and  when 
JStliied  scarcely  471bs.    \Vhen  the  tree  is  young,  the  wood  is 
^ivhitc,  and  in  this  state  very  much  subject  to  be  worm- 
eaten  ;  but  AS  the  tree  grows  older,  the  wood  becomes  more 
,  xornpact,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  veined  and  shaded  with 
I  l)rown  and  black.    In  France  and  Germany  it  is  still  much 
used  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  joinere,  coachmakers,  and 
'inu^cal-instrument  makers,  who  prefer  the  wood  which  has 
grown  on  poor  hilly  soils.     The  wood  of  the  roots  is  the 
most  beautifully  veined.     One  of  the  most  important  uses 
'pf  walnut-timber  is  the  making  of  gim-stocks.    For  this 
Kpurpoee  it  is  well  adapted  on  account  of  its  strong  latctal 
^^ftdbcsioD,  its  lightness,  and  its  nut  being  liable  to  splitting 
■or  warping  in  the  working.    The  demand  for  w,ilnut-wood 
for  this  purpose  was  immense  during  the  late  war  on  the 
Continent,  and  it  was  slated  in  180G  tliat  France  required 
12.fJ(Kl  trees  annually  for  the  making  of  gims.   The  govern- 
lui.".il  of  France  still  maintains  large  plantations  of  walnut- 

{fees  lor  supplying  her  army  with  gun-stocks.    In  England 
he  walnut  has  seldom  been  used  except  lor  the  higher  priced 
J^re-arms,  but  such  was  the  demand  for  it  for  that  purpose 
I  al  the  beginnuig  of  the  present  century,  that  single  walnut- 
trees  weiesold  for  as  much  as  fiOO/.   T^iisled  to  the  impor- 
tation of  walnut-limber  from  the  Black  Sea.  and  also  of  the 
tinib«r  of  the  black  walnut  t'runi  America,  ao  that  the  cuU 


livation  of  the  tree  a$  timber  a  aJnto^t  at  tun  end  in 

land. 

The  walnut  i.s  of  more  value  at  the  present  d»Y  on  tt 
count  of  its  fruit  than  of  its  timljer.  In  almost  every  tX» 
of  its  growth  the  fruit  of  the  walnut  is  used  lor  Ihe  tablj 
When  young,  green,  and  tender,  it  is  pickled  and 
served  with  the  husks  on.  About  the  end  of  June  tli<f " 
may  be  preserved  with  or  without  their  husks.  'Tht 
green  and  tender  nuts,'  says  Gerard,  'bovled  in  sugar  and 
eaten  a^  suckade,  are  a  most  pleasant  an<{  delcctabk  tani, 
comfort  the  .stomach,  and  expell  poyson.'  When  they  at 
about  half-ripe,  a  liqueur  is  disLJled  from  them,  whicli  i» 
considered  to  possess  medicinal  properties.  In  Augint 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  the  French  eat  them  in  whw 
thevcall  en  cernemu;  scooping  out  the  kernel  with  a  knife, 
and  eating  it  with  vinegar,  salt,  ptpper,  and  sh  ' 
When  the  nuts  are  fully  ripe,  which  is  generally  at  il 
of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  the  1. 

ftrlved  of  its  investing  skin,  is  eaten  in  great  qua 
ong  as  the  skin  can  be  easily  removed,  thev  are  a  iii;:.'".-i- 
ous  and  healthy  article  of  diet ;  but  when  they  get  dry.  «o 
that  their  skins  slick  to  them,  they  become  incJigei-fililr 
In  no  part  of  England  do  they  constitute  an  importan 
tide  of  diet,  but  in  many  parts  of  France^   .Sjini  i    i      - 
many,  and  Italy  people  live  during  the  season 
pening  almost  entirely  on  walnuts.     A  great  i  >; 

the  walnuts  consumed  in  England  are  of  foreign   gnnrtb. 
In    l»31   there  were    imported  from   France  and   Spain 
'l'A,ri7^  bushels,  which  paid  a  duty  of  2*.  per  bushel.     On 
account  of  the  large  coiwumplion  of  the  fruit,  both  as  aa 
article  of  diet  at  home  and  for  exportation,  the  vralnut- 
tree  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  ilie  Coi>- 
tiiient.     The  district  of  the  Bergstnvwe  on  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Heidelberg  and  Darmsludt,  is  almost  entirely  plaated 
with   walnut-trees.     Evtlyn   .states   that  suth   is  the  im- 
l>oita,nce   attached  to   the   growth  of  this   tree,  that 'in 
several  places  between  Hanau  and  Frankfort  in  Gennanj, 
no  young  farmer  is  permitted  to  many  a  wife  till  he  brinp 
proof  that  he  is  a  father  of  a  stated  number  of  walnut-tree* ; 
and  the  law  is  inviolably  olMcrved  to  litis  day  for  the  extra- 
ordinary binefil  which  this  tree  affords  the  inhabitants.'  Thf 
fruitof  Ihewalnutiscommonlvgathered  by  thrashing  the  tiw 
with  a  long  pok'.  By  many  this  process  is  thought  to  \w  h^v- 
ficial  to  the  tree,  and  barren  walnut-trees  are  ofli 
to  make  them  bear.     But  although  barren  ti  t 
made  to  bear  by  reducing  the  excessive  growtn  m  ii-i- 
shoots  by  breaking  them  oft",  it  is  no  proof  that  the  mjuc 
proteas  is  gocKl  for  healthy  bearing  trees.    Tl\e  Ti.t'v' 
process  of  separating  the  fruit  from  the  tree  is  undoui 
the  best,  and  gently  shaking  the  branches  till  Ihf  I'-ii. 
i  has  been  recommended  by  many  walnut-erowi 
I  preferable  to  thrashing.     The  nuts  should  be  :: 
Ihe  time  they  easily  fall  out  from  the  husk,  and  then  n- 
pojied  to  drj'  for  a  day  or  two  in  tlie  sun.     The  best  mod*' 
of  keeping  the  nuts  fre.sh  for  eating  is  to  bury  tbem  in  lir) 
soil  or  sand,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  reached  by  frost  cr  lln' 
iicat  nf  the  sun,  or  by  rain  ;  or  they  may  l)e  pl.ii 
cellars  and  eovered  with  stmw.  '  Wiien  the  nut  : 
wrved  through  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  plu 
following  sprint,  it  should  be  laid  in  a  rot  heaj 
gathered,  with  the  husk  on:  and  the  heap  shoula  >.,  .ui.^.; 
over  frequently  iu  Ihe  course  of  the  winter.'     (Loudon.) 

The  albumen  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  «  i  <!  m' 
the  walnut  contains  an  oil,  which  is  used  in  )iu'L;i 
especial  1}' on  the  Continent.     It  is  obtained   Ij  ,; 

the  seeds  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  a  sitoiie  nheel  and  Uuta, 
and  then  expres^sing  tlie  oil,  tir>l  without  heat,  and  then 
by  the  application  uf  heat.  The  oil  require*  great  car*  in 
keeping,  as  it  becomes  tainted  by  Khght  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  atmo.sphere.  That  which  is  cold-drawn  k«tps 
best,  and  is  alone  used  for  the  purposes  of  diet.  It  hn 
however  always  the  taste  of  the  walnut,  which  ia  to  aoo 
persons  disagreeable.  The  oil  obtained  by  heat  is  used  i 
artists,  and  also  for  lamps.  Artists  use  tnis  oil  in  mixil 
while,  or  any  delicate  colour :  and  they  prefer  it  on 
count  of  the  rapidity  h  itli  vdiich  it  dries.  In  copper-pji 
printing  also,  in  Paris,  walnut-oil  ia  considered  indispei 
ably  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  imi 
whether  in  black  or  in  colours.  For  this  purpose 
prepared  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  several 
with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed.  In  all  raises  it  is  reduc 
bulk  by  boiling  or  by  setting  fire  to  it,  so  a»  to  reduce  it  I 
Ihe  required  con<t«l«ncy.    One  bushel  of  nutti  it  ia 
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3ut  seven  poutulu  of  Uiiii  oil.   The  moM  which 
the  oil  is  expressed  'm  tnnde  into  cake<,  And 
ifd  as  food  for  swine,  sheep,  and  ]>ouhry,  and  in  oouie 
3Jace&  it  is  made  into  candies,  which  give  a  tolerably  good 
"  imc. 

TJie   hu»k»  and  root  of  the  walnut  both  yield  a  dye, 

rhich  is  much  used  by  gj-peies  and  theatrical  p«?rformer» 

)r   staining  the  bkin  brown.     It  is  also  u«ed  by  i-abinet- 

i.ikor«  and  Joiners  to  stain  while  and  yellow  woods  ol'  a 

irk   brnwn  or  black  colour,  like  that  of  the  walnut.     In 

IJ  •   of  the  dye  from  the  huaks  they  should  l)e 

and  then  boiled  in  water,  adding  to  the 

:«.f(.uoii  i:f.ii  water,  accordinzto  the  colour  reuuiied  to 

produced  by  the  solution.     Tlie  sap  of  the  walnul-lree 

>nfains  a  large  cjuantity  of  !>act'hanne    matter:    and  in 

if.  countries  the  trees  are  tapped  lor  the  purpose  of  ob- 

lining  the  sap.  wliieh  by  evaporation   is  converted  into 

li>irar.     It  is  ftlso  in  many  parts  of  Europe   and  Asia  fer- 

pented  and  made  into  wine,  and  a  spirit  is  al»o  distilled 

>in  it.     The  leaves  of  the  walnut,  as  well  as  other  parts 

the  tree,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  alkali  in  them  ; 

ind  in  some  parts  of  France  they  are  collected  and  burned 

jr  the  sake  of  the  pota.ssk  contained  in  the  ashes. 

Tlje  bark  of  the  leaves,  the  husks,  and  tlie  oil  of  the 

rahiut  have  all  been  used  in  medicine,  and  had  at  one 

ut  great  reputation.     All  parts  of  the  i)lant,  excepting 

^umen  ol  the  seed,  possess  a  bitter  principle,  wiiich 

a  tonic  and  an  anthelmintic,  and  has  been  its  great 

lendation  as  a  medicine.     Cowley,  in  his  '  Plantii,' 

flip  the  virtues  of  the  walnut  in  the  tbllowing  lines : — 

•  Ob  barrni  tcvlfn  the  m*fcM  fmli  honom  gnm'. 

T  '    '.  uo<n1. 

iin  lut. 


Ikilful  matili'loti-»,  bvr  Tlrtu^  knew.' 

t  employ  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  hu.tks  fur 
upon  the  cai1h,  in  order  to  procure  worms,  which 
lily  brings  to  the  surface, 
tere  are  several  distinct  varieties  of  the  walnut  cul- 
^ated.  The  vMJuna  is  known  by  the  large  sixe  of  its 
jts,  and  is  called  the  double  larpc  French.  The  nuts  are 
nee  the  size  of  any  other:  but  in  dryinp^,  the  kernels 
Jrink  to  half  their  size,  so  that  they  ought  to  be  eaten 
suon  as  they  are  gathered.  Tliis  is  a  fine  handsome 
r  ■'    '  '       •  s  but  its  timber  is  not  so  durable  as 

H  valnut.   llie  thin-shelled  01' Titmouse 

.  /iw  u  has  very  thm  shells,  so  much  so  that 
I  of  the  Titmouse  family  pierce  them  with  their  bills 
lid  eat  the  kerne).  The  fruit  of  Uiis  variety  ia  considered 
l»p  beat  for  calintr.  and  it  ako  yields  the  largest  quantity 
"  oil.  The  lati-U-aved  Walnut  (/.  r.  ierotthn)  is  a  very 
ir»b]e  variety  in  di.MricIs  where  the  frosts  are  severe  in 
ling.  Its  leaves  do  not  appear  before  the  end  of  June, 
^^  ripens  its  fmit  as  early  as  the  other  varieties.  There 
iet^v  kno^NTi  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  tlic  name  of 
■  h  is  said  to  yield  the  best  nuts  of  any 
Ic  lie?.     Seveial  other  varieties  are  emi- 

'in  cvpi.iMntal  lists;  and  in  the  Fiuit  Catalogue 
Horticultural  Society  for  1832,  nine  varieties  were 
growing  in  the  gardens  uf  the  Society. 
Bk  Walnut-tree  'Jnghn^  iiigra)  has  leaves  with 
17  leaflets,  vliich  arc  unequal   at  the  base, 
fSl  and   somewhat  downy.     The   fruit  is  globose, 
1,  with  minute  prominent  point.s  situated  upon  a 
~  txible  peduncle.    The  nut  is  gloliose,  >i<.>mewhat 
at  the  sides,  ridged,  and  fiirrtiwed.     Tills  is  a 
forth   ATnericiin  tree,  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Fllited  States,  as  fur  as  ■JO"  .")0'  N.  lat.      It   is  abundant 
:  rhiladelphia,  and  i.s  met  with  from 
iiftiie  Mi -si>i.sippi,  throughout  an  cx- 
r**wt*  iiiM<  -.     It  is  one  of  the  first  trees  that  was  in- 
born America  to  Europe,  having  been  brought 
''.  by  tlicyonnger  Tradescant  in  1650.   The  black 
rtMld-growirig  tree,  and  attains  a  height  of  50 

llwout  ^0  yean.    It  bears  fruit  in  this  country, 

it   »  T<ry  much  inferior  to   that  of   the   European 

it     Thi'  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  almost  for  the  same 

f  of  the  laRt.     It  is  heavier,  stronger,  sus- 

ner  jKiltsh  than  the  European  species,  and 

io  baWc  to  b«  attacked  t»v  worms. 


Tlie  Grey  Walnut  or  Butteniut  Tree  {Juglaru  cinerteli 
has  13  to  17  leafletis,  rounded  at  the  ba«'-     : — 'r 
toinentose  beneath.    The  petiole  villous.    J '  !ong<iJ 

ovate  with  a  taper  lip,  downy,  and  covered  v.  i...  ..„.,  i  itms  ' 
parent  vesicles  containing  a  viscid  matter.  The  nut  is  ova 
with  vety  proaiiuetit  irregular  ridges.  This  tree  is  litiru. 
North  America.  It  is  found  in  Upper  and  I.«wer  Canailn^ 
and  in  the  temperate  reg^ions  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  tiet  1 
attains  in  its  native  regions  a  height  of  about  50  or  60  I'eet,'! 
Although  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  buraftj 
time  as  the  last  species  there  are  very  few  large  specimen*  j 
in  tliis  countrj-.  Tlie  kernel  of  the  nnts'is  thick  and  oiJy,  1 
and  eoon  becomes  rancid,  and  hence  probably  the  names  o*j 
butter-nut  and  oil-nut.  Tlie  wood  is  used  lu  tlie  distncUl 
where  it  grows  for  the  same  pui-poses  as  the  last.    Its  bark  I 

EMsesses  considerable  medicinal  powers,  and  is  used  in  the] 
niled  Stales  as  a  pnrgati\e  and  as  an  application  i%| 
toothache.  Its  leaves  also  are  so  acrid,  that  tliey  aPtJi,j 
employed,  when  powdered,  as  a  substitute  for  cantljaride^.  \ 

AH  the  species  of  \Valnut»  are  best  propagated  by  the 
nut,  which,  when  the  tree  is  intended  for  omaoient  or  lim-* 
bcr,  should  be  sown  in  the   place  where   it  is  wished  ii\ 
should  remain,  as  the  lar^e  tap-ruot  of  these  trees  is  likely 
to  be  injured   by  reniuviiip   them,   although    with   grcalj 
care  they  may  be  succes-sfully  traii.'.j>]anfed.     When  tree« 
arc  planted  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit,  they  are  mostly  in* 
creased  by  budding,  gnilting.  and  sometimes  by  layering,] 
'Tlie  most  approved  and  successful  mode  of  budding,  undi 
which  is  the  one  chiefly  adopted  on  the  Continent,  is  that) 
called    the  JIulc  method,  in  perfoiming  which  an  entiraj 
ring  of  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds,  is  exactly  fitledj 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stock,  which  is  also  denuded^ 
of  its  bark  ;   should  trie  stock  be  larger  than  the  ring  cor*-] 
taining  the  buds,  the  ring  recuiires  to  be  slit  up,  but  if  thi«l 
exceeds  the  stock,  then  a  small  portion  requires  to  be  tati 
out  so  as  to  m.ike  it  tit.     Mr.  Kiiiirht  also  invariably  suor  ( 
cecded  in  budding  the  w:i'     *    '        -ing  the  minute  bu(bj 
that  are  found  at  the  ba»e  i  dshootsof  this  tree,] 

whjrh,  as  he  says,  "  are  alii.. -.  .....niiled  in  the  bark,  ana] 

which  rarely,  if  ever,  vegetate,  but  in  the  event  of  the  de-r 
struction  ot  the  large  prominent  buds  which  occupy  Wy^l 
middle  and  opposite' cuds  of  the  annual  wood."'     !>elby.)J 
Tliese  he  inscitod  on  yearly  slocks  which  grew  in  pota,  thf  1 
vegetation  of    which   liau    been    retarded    by   exposing] 
Ihem  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  in  u 
northern  aspect,   until    the   above-mentioned   buds   were] 
formed  on  the  current  year's  sltoots  of  the  trees  inteiide4J 
to  be   propagated,  when  tjic  pots  c<mtaining   the   youngfi 
plants  were  brought  into  a  forcing-house  and  tliere  buddecC] 
There  is  no  tree  that  requires  leas  pr.r.ing  Ir.an  the  watJ 
nut,  and  where  large  blanches  are  cut  otf,    t  is  almost  ior] 
variably  followed  by  a  decay  of  the  tree  at  the  spot  wher».j 
abscission  v  a.s  performed.    The  Ixjst  soil  for  the  walnut  if] 
a  deep,  .stiffish,  dr\-boltomed  lonm.     It  will  thrive  how* 
ever  almost  anywhere,  provided  the  soil  is  free  from  stag- 
nant moisture.'   The  best  fruit  Is  obtained  from  trees  grow- 
ing on  calcareous  soils. 

Previous  1o  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Nuttall'^ 
•  Genera  of  North  American  Plants,'  the  various  species  of 
North  American  trees  called  hickorv  were  regarded  as 
species  of  the  genus  Juglans.  These  N'uttali  referred  to  a 
new  genus,  Carja.  [Cary.\.]  There  is  another  species, 
formerly  referred  to  Juglans,  and  called  J.  friuiin/<jlia, 
that  Kunth  has  made  into  a  genus  called  Pifiocanju.  It 
differs  from  Juglans  in  its  fruit  having  two  wings,  and  in 
the  cmbno  not  being  accompanied  by  albumen.  It  is  a 
native  of  moi.st  A\oods  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
hence  called  P.  cnucusica.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  an 
ample  bushy  head,  attaining  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  I(» 
leaves  are  alternate,  very  large,  commonly  having  19  leal- 
lets,  which  are  oblong,  denticulate,  with  blimt  teeih.  Each 
of  the  leaflets  has  one  of  the  sides  shorter  than  the  other. 
It  has  not  been  much  planted  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
well  aslapted  for  small  gardens  and  arboretums  as  ao 
example  of  the  natural  order  Juglandaceae. 

fLoudoirs  Arb.  et  Fmt.  livit.;  Selby's  Brtttth  Pore«t. 
Tree*  :  Burnett's  fjuttinct  of  Bntuny .  Michaux,  A'ortA 
Ainfr.  ^i/lva:  Encycfojxrdiii  if  Gixr(fefniig:\ 

WALPOLE.  Sin  ROBERT,  Earl  of  Otford.  was  ib^ 
third  fcn  of  Robert  Walpote.  Esq  .  MP-  for  Castle  Kisine 
by  nfary  his  wife,  only  dau-htcr  nnd  helre^s  ot  Sir  Jeff^^ 
liiirwell.  and  wa.^  bom  at  Houghton,  on  the  2t>th    of    a  ' 
gust,  1G76.     He  was  educated  at  a  private  school   al  -f.^^" 
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tini^hiim.  And  afterw&rds  on  the  foundalion  nt  Eton,  and  at 
,Jting«CoUepe,  Cambridpe;  nnd  allhoueh  he  w-asniitmally 
|vei-se  to  study,  he  applied  himself  wilh  suflident  dilipem-e 
Eto  become  a  good  clasaical  scholar.     On  the  death  of  his 
[ildcr  sunuvinie:  brother,  in   18il8.  he  gave  up  his  scholar- 
'^v.,.,  oi  v,„,r  ."r'.Ji..o-p.  and  very  shortly  withdrew  from  the 
.1  witli  liis  father  in  the  coimtrj-.     On 
11.  .  ,  7: '0,  he  married  Catherine,  daujfhter  of 

[Sir  .lotm  Shorter,  lord  mayor  of  London;  and  on  the  2Sth 
►  ©f  November  following  fiis  father  died,  and  left  him  in 
po>cH-»sion  of  the  family  estate.    He  immediately  entered 
IjNirliament  as  member  for  Castle  Rising  ;    and  at   once 
KngnRtd  in  business  with  much  activity,  and  joined  the 
I  Vljips  in  promoting:  the  Pi*otestant  succession.     Although 
'his  tirst  attempt  at  oratory  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
[Very  sMcce-ss'-ul,  he  was  not  long  in  distniguishing  himself 
k»3  an  able  and  pmctical  debater  and  an  acute  politician. 
I  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  irreat  lenders  of  the  Whig 
I  party  :  and  in  March,  170"),  when  their  intiuence  had  risen 
in  parliament  and  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  council  to  Prince  Georpe  of  Denmark,  tlien  lord  high 
•dmtmL     In  this  capacity  he  showed  so  much  prudence 
and  firmness  under  pecufiar  difficulties,  that  he  won  the 
I  isfetiu  and  confidence  of  Godolpliin  nnd  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borotiirh.     Henceforward  he  as-sumed  a  high  position  in 
]     '         :ii  :  and  in  1708.  on  his  promotion  to  the  office  of 
it-war,  the  management  of  the  House  of  f'om- 
iiKKi!.  \\(is  entnisted  to  him  by  his  party.     In  1710  he  was 
Appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment  of 
Baeheverel.     He  had  strongly  opposed  that  proceeding  in 
Jirivate;  but  when  it  had  been  determined  upon,  the  duty 
Of  conducting  it  chiefly  devolved  upon  him.    He  aiter- 
wards  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  •  Four  Letters  to  a 
Friend  irt  North  Britain  upon  the  publishing  the  Trial  of 
Dr.  Sftchcverel,'  in  which  he  laboured  to  identify  the  party 
who  supported  Sacheverel  with  the  Jacobites  who  were 
I  plotting  to  raise  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.     By  the 
intrieu*^  of  Mrs.  Ma-sham  and  the  Tories,  and  by  disunion 
themselves,  the  Whig  administration  was  shoftly 
I  :  :   when  Harley  thought  so  highly  of  Walpoles 

^:1ll■llt^  iiiul  influence,  that  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  per- 
kiiade  him  to  accept  a  place  in  the  new  administration, 
icciared  him  to  be  worth  half  tils  party.  Party  spirit 
■^en  most  virulent,  and  in  order  to  crush  their  onpo- 
the  Tory  government  under  Harley  and  St.  John 
'ihnr;jeH  the  ex-rainistcrs  with  extensive  corruption  and 
liiiirrnfru  y  in  the  public  account*.  Tlie  defence  of  his 
<•  t  was  ably  conducted  hy  Walpole  ;   but  he  was 

j  lor  his  zeal  on  their  behalf,  by  a  similar  accusa- 

iiu!i  lii.ccted  against  himself  personally.  On  the  17tli 
of  January,  1712,  a  majority  of  the  House  resolved  that 
|e  ir  he  h.id  been  •  guilty  of  a  high  breach 

IS  corruptiiin,"  and  that  he  uhould  be 
iiii:lii  Id  uif  i  uwer  and  expelled  the  House  of  Coin- 
inons.  He  refused  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  con- 
Cession,  and  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the 
pioiogation.  Meanvk'hiie  his  friends  looked  upon  him  as  a 
martyr  to  their  cause,  and  flocked  to  his  apartments,  which 
bore,  it  Is  said,  the  appearance  of  a  crowded  lev^e,  rather 
than  of  a  prison.  He  was  re-elected  for  Lynn  ;  but  fin 
Accordance  with  a  doctrine  aftertvards  declared  illegal  in 
thp  pft»e  of  Wilkes',  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in 
I  ;  wneut.    He  did  more  for  his  vindication  with  his 

1  in  prison,  than  he  could  have  done  in  the  face 

01    !  lin  had  alrvady  condemned  him,     A 

Pnrni  !  by  him  at  that  time  was  declared  by 

complete   refutation   of  the   charges 
er.     Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  his 
1'ir.Jo  to  his  futi"-i.   i.l\  ir,r..i«ont,  but 
Ivience.      .\  ion,   in 

!ciod  pai,  uber  for 

I  pait  in  ail  the  debates  and 
I  nl  bis  parly. 

(ii  Cieoige  I..  Walpole,  with  his 
brotliei-in-luw  Viscount  Tow  Uhhend,  had  a  piincijrtil  share 
In  till'  formation  of  the  Whig  adminisliation.  He  whs 
'  riiMclf.ippoiiited  pavmaster-geiieral  of  the  foiceii  and  of 
1  .il.     The  diK'H)lution  uf  171'  '  ;i»ined 

I'v  fijr  the  Whiir  ministry  ;ia  op- 

• '        •  ■  "•  jiMi.in  they 

c.     The  in- 
c.  -.  ........  :..  ..u  ...nui....  .:.-    ...  .v.. ..ill  of  the  Pre- 

dunn<*^  the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Qtieen 


'l.ynn.  and  took  a  di 
in  the  counsci«  and  i 
On   the  accession 


Anne,  had  been  notorious  ;  and  apart  from  politjetl  e». 
pediency,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  ministera  of  the  Urtt 
king  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  denounce,  ftnd.  if  po^ 
sible,  extinguibh  the  faction  that  had  neo'-'v  ^"•ctrati 
in  altering  the  succession  to  the  throne.  V.  -.w  up 

the  report  on  which  the  impeachments  and  ^  ll  aI 

followed  were  founded,  ancl  took  a  leading  part  in  n 
prosecutions.    The  rebellion  in  favour  of  the   Prr?;. 
soon  nfterwarda  broke  out,  in  the  midst  of  which  \V:   (,i , 
wfli  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treaanry  and  chon<  .1 
the  exchequer.     The  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  that  aJu: 
time  brought  on  a  severe  illness.     Before  hi*  recovf; 
memorable  Septennial  Bill,   which  had   been    jtlj  l  .  : 
with    his    concniTence,    was    passed.      It    wb*    [iljp* 
scarcely  justifiable  on  constitutional  grounds   to  pffJunf 
the  duration  of  a  parliament  that  had  only  been  chnet 


— po»- 

•:1     thl- 


and 


for  a  shorter  term  ;  but  the  extraordinary 
the  country,  a  threatened  invBi>ion,  a  stn 
sibly  even  a  parliamentary  majority^ — fa 
claims  of  the  Pretender,  rendered  a  dissohu  i 
time  highlj"  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  n 
?afety  of  the  crown.  Disunion  in  the  cabinet  and 
htant  intrigues  of  the  Hanoverian  courtiers  and  th 
mistresses  broke  up  this  administration,  which 
otherwise  have  h.id  a  fair  chance  of  stability 
April,  1717,  Walpole  delivered  up  his  seals  to  the  king, 
spile  of  his  majesty's  earnest  solicilntion.s  that  he  wo 
retain  them  in  connection  with  a  nc^v  ministry.  ~ 
his  resignation  Walpole  had  submitted  to  parli 
plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  natior  "i  ■'•'  ' 
establishing  a  sinking-!\md.     The  resolut  in 

been  aereed  to,  but  the  bill  for  giving  eC.  _     _     .  m 
left  to  his succesAors  to  carr)'  through.  (See  a  Geo.  1.,  c 
Walpole  remained  in  opposition  until  1720.     Meanw 
he   distinguished    himself  by   the  ability   and    pmcii 
knowledge  with  which  he  opposed  the  measures  of  jrovc 
ment.     He  exposed  the  South  Sea  scheme  for 
the  national  debt  when  first  propounded  by  ' 
inent;  and  though  parliament  was  deluded  I  > 

bility  and  magnificence,  and  scarcely  listened  « 1  t 

to  his  arguments,  the  country  had  soon  reason 
her  his  reinuikaljle  prediction,  that  '  Such  will 
lusive    consequences,  that   the   public  will   c<>4i>jvi,,   »  • 
dream.' 

In   June,   1720,  he  consented  to  tak«   oflSr*'   >•><')  «** 
a^ipointed   luiynlaster-general  of  the   forces, 
Towiishend  was   made   president  of  the  couii> 
did  not  cordially  support  the   administration  or   en^ri 
much  in  business  until  the  ruinous  imnic  cauM'tl  by  ^tt 
failure  of  the  South  Sea  speculation's  nad  verified  Is:-  ; 
diction.     He  wa«then  unanimously  called  upon  t^ 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  public  credit.    N 
was  ever  plai-ed  in  a  more  difficult  position, 
and  phrenzy  of  the  public,  the  indignation  of  , 
the  helplessness  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  eqm 
iicction  of  some  of  them  with  the  scheme,  wei. 
to  the  proper  consideration  of  so  pressing  a 
wa,s  indeed  impossible  to  repair  the  mischief  nl 
or  to  indemnify  parties  for  the  losses  they  ha- 
but  he  succeeded  in  restoring  public  credit ;  ., 
doubtedly  showed  both  firmness  and  modeiai 
punishment  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  jii 
in  the  frauds  of  the  Company.     Ixird  Sunderland  1ih<. 
accused  of  receiving  fictitious  slock,  but  by  the  om 
of  Walpole  he  was  acquitted.     He  was  not  h* 
ficiently  cleared  in  public  estimation  to  retain  :. 
firist  lord  of  the  treasurj'.  and  on  his  re-Mgnation.  lu 
1721,  Walpole  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  on 
nislration  liighly  favourable  to  his  interests. 

Having  settled  for  a  time  the  financial  affairs  of  tl 
country,  Walpole   immediately   turned  his  afifiiiimi 
commerce.     He  found  heavy  taxes  and  restiit ! 
the  imports  and  exports  of  many  of  ihe  moM  .1 
fli  tides  of  commerce,  .ind  with  a  spirit  far  in  adv 
his  a^e,  he  removed  Ihem.     One  hundred  nnd  six 
of  British  manufacture  were  allowed  to  1 
thirty-eight  aiiitles  of  raw-  materials  to  !<< 
free.      In  June,  172;i,  the   King  tiealed  ' 
peer,  by  the  title  of  B.iton  Wulpule   of  \ 
county  of  Norfolk.    W^alpole   had  decllmu   1 
liuDwJf,  from  the  fear  of  losing   his   mfluenc 
House  ofCommona  if  removed  to  Uie  L'pi>«r  iL.^ 
other  marks  of  royal  favour  were  not  wanting.    In  1724 
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eie»t«d  a  Knitrht  of  Om  Bath,  and  in  1728  wa«  in- 
^Ued  ■  Knt|i:ht  ol  the  Gnrter.   But  thouf^h  strong  in  par- 
lenl,  and  standins;:  well   with  thu  kinp,  W^pole  wks 
inrinually  in  dankfvr  tVoiu  the  jntriGpues  oi'  Ihu  court.    On 
the  Kccc^aion  ol  George  H..  liowcver,  Walpole  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  a  protector  in  Queen  Carohne.  whose 
influence  over  the  kine  enabled  her  to  maintain  Walpole 
ja  office,  although  a  chant;e  had  been  deteimined  opon. 
HM    aAerwnrds  to  support  him  against   liie  peraevering 
^Pk'hinktionf  of  nil  parties. 

To  1  t  Walpole  through  the  event*  ol'  hi» 

lone  a^-  uld  require  little  'esa  than  a  hisloiy 

of  his  tirnc^.      IIuti   were  no  important  debutes  in  parlia- 
ment, no  deliberations  in  the  i-abtnet,  no  neirnliaiionswilh 
fagign  states,  in  which  he  did  not  bear   tht?    ■; 
j^Kcuoua  part  as  the  tin>t  statesman  ol'  hiii  day. 

wmarkable  r—- '   '»y  him,  and  thai  >>....  i. 

parhaps  the  -  talents  B4the  (nini:>torof 

aconimercu. .-  ..._  .-xcise  s<-h/'nn-  iiuini'Hi  for- 
ward by  him  in  1733.  The  object  ol  i!>  to 
Svert  the  Customs' duties^  payable  u.  itcles 
mport  immediately  on  their  anivol  in  port,  into  Excise 
tea  payable  on  lakiii^  them  out  of  wiirehouse».  for  home 
eonaumption.  He  aluo  pronoaed  to  confine  the  taxed 
commoaities  to  a  few  atticies  of  ircneral  eonijuniptian, 
and  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  principal  nece&6niies  of 
liCe  aod  all  the  raw  loateriaU  of  manulacture.  The  plan 
itKlf  and  the  areuments  by  which  he  supported  it  prove 
the  soundness  of  his  views  of  taxation  and  coinmerce  ;  but 
JUjkttmiy  the  measure  was  artfully  misrepresented  as  a 
^^^^Bior  a  penerai  Excise,  and  the  country  bein;;  misled 
VpHTttble  writer!!  opposed  to  the  minister,  by  tiie  cla- 
mournBuf  those  intere^^ted  in  exibting'  abu^s,  but  more  than 
ail  by  the  tinpopular  name  of  '  Excise,'  were  almost  una- 
oimous  in  its  condemnation.  Public  feeling:  became  at 
leoi^  ao  excited  that  a  popular  outbreak  seemed  to 
thrnton  anv  farther  progress  with  the  bill ;  and  Sir  Robert 
waa  wry  reluetantly  oblif^  to  abandon  it.  He  wax  fully 
perauaded  of  its  (^reat  advantages  to  the  country,  but  said, 
'1  will  not  be  the  minister  to  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense 

ftlood.' 
b  17^  the  influence  of  Walpole  vsaa  much  shaken,  first 
the  quarrel  between  the  kini;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  avowed  hostility  ot  the  latter  to  the  kiniar's  govem- 
lacat,  aod  especially  to  Walpole,  who  had  been  chiefly 
amaoHifd  by  the  king;  and.  secondly,  by  the  death  of 
QlMSo  Caroline.  The  bi|?h  repaid  of  the  niu-en  for  Wnl- 
testified  even  on  her  death-bed.  Turning  to  the 
r.  wiio  with  the  kinjf  was  standing  liy  her  bedside, 
||o  him. '  I  hope  you  will  never  desert  the  king,  but 
Jfe  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity  ;'  and  point- 
tbe  kine,  she  added,  *I  recommend  his  majesty  to 
Shortly  aJUterwards  the  king  showed  Walpole  an  in- 
ipf^d  letter,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  minister 
ROW  loat  his  sole  protector.  '  It  is  false,'  said  he  ; 
remember  that  on  her  deatb-bed  the  queen  recom- 
iD«iul*d  mt  to  you.' 
"Tidpole  waa  soon  in  th<> -midst  of  great  pnibarraasments. 
ikinir,  the  people,  a  strong  minonty  in  the  Commons, 
ili.^  1  omI-  tin,!  a  Mif'poiiaerance  in  the  cabi- 
1  Walpole  endeavoured 
1  but  was  overpowered  by 

n  ol  no  many  parlies  in  its  favour.     He  then  felt 

'  ranch   his  popularity  had  suffered  from  his  opposition 
ke  war,  and  leared  that  any  failures  would  be  laid  to 
irc*.     He  entreated  the  perraiv^ion  of  the  king  to 
I  exclaimed,  'Will  you  desert  me  in 

'■  and  refused  to  accept  his  resig- 
in  iiip  inujsi  of  the  discussions  upon  the  Spanish 
had  also  been  deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Arpyle, 
in  debate  and  personal  influence  became  a 
fade  to  his  measures.  Discord  ensued  in  the 
the  opposition  in  parliament  became  more 
ever.  In  February,  1740,  a  motion  was 
adyt,  for  an  addrea*  to  the  crown  for  the  re- 
Hobert  Walpole  '  from  his  majesty's  presence 
for  ever.'  No  distinct  charges  were  made 
crto  justify  so  strong  an  address;  but 
gainst  the  measures  of  his  government, 
/brngn  or  donusJie,  during  the  la;it  twenty  years,  was  used 
nA.teaaon  for  his  dismissal.  '  If  it  »hould  be  asked,'  said 
'why  I  impute  all  these  evils  to  one  person,  I 
one  person  grasped  in  his  own  hands  every 


branch  of  government;  that  one  person  has  attained  the 
sole  direction  of  atf'airs,  monopolized  all  the  Ikvours  of  the 
crown,   compassed   the   duposal   of  all   plati-;*.  pensions, 
titles,  ribanda,  as  well  m  ail  nreletments  civil,  aiiliiaiy, 
and  ecclesiastical."     Wnlpolc   Oertiuled   liim>eir  with  be- 
coming boldness  and  dignity,  and  referred  witli  pride  1o 
the  successes  of  his  adminislralion.    The  motion  was  ne- 
{TKtived  by  a  large  mnjorily,  and  a  similar  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  met  wilii  the  same  fate.     But.  not  with- 
standing this  triumph,  his  power  was  neatly  exhausted.  A 
dissolution    immediately   lijilowed ;    his  opponents   were 
active  at  the  elections,  many  of  his  fiiends  kept  back,  he 
himself  was  indolently  conBdent  of  suicess.  and  on  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament  he  found  himself  in  a  bare 
......        Arter  several  close  division*,  he  «a«.  on  the  2nd 

ary,  1742,  Ictl  in  a  minority  of  sixteen,  on  the 

■  ■I'l'v,    : 1.. ..(.....    Qn  tij^   9jj,  he  wus  created 

Earl  ol  1  :.nd  on  the  lllh  he  resigned. 

On  takin;;    .... :...  ..mar  burst  into  tears,  expressed 

his  regret  for  the  loss  of  ao  luithful  a  counsellor,  and  his 
gratitude  for  his  long  services. 

No  sooner  was  a  new  administration  Ibmied  under  Pul- 
teney  .which,  through  the  influence  and  address  of  Walpole, 
had  been  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs),  than  an  attack  \va« 
made  upon  the  ex-minister.  On  the  9th  of  March  Lord 
Limerick  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  aecrel 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  during  the  la.st  twenty  yeai-s,  but  his  motion  wna 
lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  Lord  Limerick  vciy  soon  made 
a  second  motion,  but  proposed  to  include  only  tlie  last  ten 
years  in  his  inquiry.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority ui'  .4"w.ri,  and  a  conmniti',-  ,,i  ..►.ncv  was  appointed. 
Ofi  one  meuil  e,  nominated 

by  i   '  I    c\i.ei>t    1    ■  ^Kile's  unifoiin 

opponent*.      1  ice,  Jailing  to  obtain  the  evidence 

of  corruption y  had  expected,  endeavoured  to 

pus  a  bill  of  iiuleiunity  to  all  persons  who  would  make 
discoveries,  but  this  invidious  and  unjust  measure  was  re- 
jected by  the  Houiie  of  Lords.  The  committee  neverthe- 
less made  a  report,  in  which  they  charged  Walpole — 1, 
with  having  used  undue  influence  at  elections ;  2,  with 
grants  of  fraudulent  contracts ;  and,  3,  with  peculation 
and  profusion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  secret  service 
money.  These  charges  were  but  ill  supported,  and  con- 
sidering the  clamours  that  had  been  raised  against  the 
minister,  the  decided  enmity  of  the  couiinittee,  and  the 
ample  means  at  their  dispo^af,  the  report  must  be  regarded, 
if  not  as  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  at  least  as  one  of  not 
prOftm.  A  motion  for  renewing  the  inquiry  was  repeated 
in  the  following  se»«ion,  but  was  defeated  oy  a  large  ma- 
jority. From  this  time  Walpole  took  ver)'  little  part  in 
public  aS'aiia.  He  waa  frequently  consulled  by  the  king, 
and  retained  much  political  influence,  but  rarely  ^pokc  >n 
the  House  of  Lord^t,  having  observed  to  his  brol her  that 
he  had  lell  his  tongue  with  the  Commons.  After  dreadful 
suffering  from  the  stone,  which  he  bore  with  admirable 
fortitude,  he  died  on  the  IBth  of  March,  ]74,5,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
at  Hougliton. 

The  character  of  no  public  man  has  ever  been  more 
misrepresented  than  that  of  Walpole.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  actively  opposed  by  the  first  wits  of  his 
day.  The  brilhaiit  talents  of  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield, 
Swilt,  and  Pope  filled  the  press  with  saxcasnis,  and  mis- 
led the  public  by  the  most  artful  misconstruction  of 
his  acts.  Even  the  stage  was  made  subservient  to  op- 
position. In  parliament  he  also  had  able  opponents,  men 
of  greater  talents  and  acquirements  than  himself,  but  not 
perhaps  more  able  and  ready  in  debate.  Supported  aa 
they  were  by  the  literary  talents  of  their  friends,  and 
having  more  plausible  and  popular  topics  to  dilate  upon, 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  perpetual  outcry  against 
the  minister.  How  tar  he  deserved  it  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  no  poii'itsof  his  policy 
met  with  so  much  execration  as  liis  Excise  scheme  and  hu 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  war;  both  of  which  have  since 
been  applauded  by  posterity.  As  regards  the  corniptlon 
with  which  he  was  charged,  Burke  aSirtucd  that  he  was 
leas  chargeable  with  it  than  any  minister  who  ever  served 
the  crown  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  At  all  events  the 
Commons,  being  then  comparatively  unrestrained  by 
popular  election,  were  more  open  to  corruption  than  iX 
ths  4}reseiit  day,  and  the  low  morality  uf  tne   times  en- 
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coaiik^ed  it.  Tlie  extremely  difficult  ctrcimii.tances  in 
•which  Walpolo  was  placed  by  the  elaims  of  the  Pretender 
and  the  unpopularity  of  the  ilouse  of  Hanover,  must  also 

V  ■  ■ ' ^rl  in  his  justification.    His  zeal  for  the  Protestant 

1  ^vns  certainly  the  main  principle  of  his  political 
1.,,  .....  administration.  The  same  ^reat  authority  who 
vindicitcJ  him  from  the  chargre  of  systematic  corruption 
thus  snms«  up  his  aervices: — -'The  prudence,  steadiness, 
and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the  greatest  possible 
lenity  in  his  character  and  his  politics,  preserved  the 
crown  to  this  royal  family ;  and  \vifh  it  their  laws  and 
libertie?  to  this  country.'  (^Burke's  Appeal  from  the  New 
to  tht>  Old  H'/ii/^.t,  p.  63.) 

In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  his  hearty  good 
nature  and  social  dispositions.  His  conversation  and  nian- 
lu'rs  were  .somewhat  coarse  aud  boisterous,  liut  he  hud 
tht'  happv  ait  of  makinff  friends,  and  great  powei^  of  per- 
suasion. Vor  business  of  all  kinds  he  had  an  extr:Jorfhnary 
capacity,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  executed  it  led  Lord 
Hcrvey  to  say  that  'he  did  everything  with  the  same  ease 
and  tranquillity  as  if  he  was  doitig  nothing.' 

(Coxe's   Memoirs   af  Sir   Robert   Halpole ;   Smollett's 
JJistonj ;    Tindal's    Cnnfinuatinn    of  Rapin :    Hmiorical 
Rf'giiffir ;  Political  S^tnfe  of  Great   Britniti ;  Chandler's 
'  Dehnte»  ;  Horace  Walpole's  Reminiscences.^ 

WALPOLE,  HORACE  f  Earl  of  Orford),  an  ingenious  and 
■nccomplished  writer  of  the  last  centurj',  was  the  third  and 
■  ^onof  Sir  Robert  Wal pole,  by  Catherine  Shorter, 
fe.and  wasbomOctotjC'i-5th,  1717.  When  he  had 
i.iM-ii.w    his   eduction   at    Kton,  and   at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,   he  lert   England  and  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  more  than  tv.o  years.     For  the  greater  part  of 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  Gray,  the  poet,  with 
'  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship  at  school ;  but  a  dif- 
'  ference  unfortnnately  arose  between  the  two  friends,  and 
'they  parted  at  Regsjio,  in  .July.  1741,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
'  lanB  l)y  different  routes.     On  his  return  home  in  Septem- 
'ber,  1741,  Walpole  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  member  for  Callington,  for  which  place  he  had 
been  elected  during  hia  absence.     His  fathers  administra- 
tion «as  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  which 
shortly  afterwards  caused  its  do\vnfal,  and   he  could  not 
fnil  to  be  deeply  interested  in  all  that  passed.     Fie  did  not 
hr)wever  take   any  prominent   part  in  the  debates.     His 
first  speech  was  delivered  in  March,  1742,  on  a  motion  for 
[inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  the 
.  preceding  ten  years  of  his  administration,  and  was  favonr- 
ably  noticed  l>y  Mr.  Pitt,  after^vards  Lord  Chatham,  and 
'Tiy  Seeker,  at  th'at  time  Bishop  of  Oxfoml.     When  the  in- 
^terest  excited  by  his  father's  affairs  had  subsided,  he  was 
very  rarely  induced  to  address  the  House.     He  moved  the 
address  in  IT^il,  and  spoke  in  1756  on  the  question  of  em- 
ploying^ Swis!»  regiments  in   the   colonies.     In    1737  he 
'excitea  iilmself  with  much  ai-dour  in  favour  of  the  unlbi- 
tunate  Admiral  Byng.    Those  are  the  chief  events  of  hi» 
public  life,  although  he  remained  in  parliament  till  1768,a 
L  period  of  twentv-eight  ycar«.     In  1744  he  hatl  exchanged 
ris  scat  for  Cafliugton  for  Castle  Rising ;  and  from  1754 
pie  renresenfcd  King's  Lynn,  the  borough  which  had  re- 
^turnea  his  father  for  many  years  to  parliament.     Public 
life  wn*  not  suited  to  Horace  \Val pole's  pursuits  and  tastes, 
'but  he  was  always  much  interested  in  politics.     His  family 
.^onnections  had  early  identified  him  with  the  Whig  party, 
i^ut  his  speculatiouB  verged  upon  republicanism.    To  show 
ijiis  reverence  for  popular  rights  and  his  affected  hatred  of 
[Tijngs,  he  hung  up  in  liis  bedroom  an  engraving  of  the 
'deaHi-wairant  of  Charles  I.,  and  wrote  upon  it,  •  Magna 
,  Cliarta.'    These  abstract  opinions  however  were  not  likely 
to  lead  him  into  any  practical  extravagance,  for  his  habits 
and  temper  of  mind  were  fastidiously  aristocratic. 

The  principal  amusement  and  business  of  Walpole  for 
iinanv  yoars  of  his  life  were  the  building  and  decoration  of 
[his  tothii-  villa  of  Strawbeiry  Hill,  at  Twickenham.     It 
[yas  originally  a  small  cottage,  which  he  purchased  in  1747, 
'nut  grew  under  his  hand«  iiito  a  so-called  mansion  of  con- 
liderable  extent.     It  would  be  diflicuU  to  compliment  his 
'taste  in  architecture,  but  the  Gothic  style  was  not  at  that 
^time  in  vogue,  and  many  faults  and  absunlities  which  are 
.now  a])pnrent  at  Strawberry  Hill   must  be  referred  to  the 
iliovelty  of  the  attempt  to  apply  to  a  modern  domestic  rc- 
n«idence  the  characteristics  of  an  antient  style.    He  col- 
lected Aorks  of  art  and  curiosities  of  every  description  to 
tmament  his  house  and  grttifyhis  tastes — sprints,  pictures, 


miniatures  armour,  books,  and  manuscripts.  He  irat 
abled  to  indulge  in  these  expensive  pursuits. by  the  pro( 
of  three  sinecure  offices  which  his  father  had  obiainwl 
him,  viz.  usher  of  the  exchequer,  comptroller  of  the  pi| 
and  clerk  of  the  estreats. 

To    the    tastes    of    a   virtuoso   h''    ^iflit...!    fhr>.i.->   iJ\ 
man  of  leltci-s.     Hii  earliest  comp> 
and  though  many  of  them  arc  spr:_.  i| 

they  are  not  imaginative,  and  evince  but  little 
versification.      In    17.'j2  he   published  his   •. 
polianae,'  a   work    of  little   pretension,   being    in   facti! 
catalogue  of  his   father's  pictures  at  the  fanii1y>seat 
Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk;  but,  like  other  litoniry  *fli 
of  the  same  author,  it  wa^  consistent  with  his  favour 

fiursuits  and  stiulies,  while  it  ministered  to  his  f:i      ' 
n  17G1  he  commenced  the  publication  of  'A 
Painting   in  England,'  whicli  were   not  compicic»4 
1771 ;  and  in  1763  he  axlded  a  'Catalogue  of  El 
Both  these  works  were  founded  upon  materials  m\ 
Vertue,  the  celebrated  engraver,  which  Walpole 
up  into  several  entertaining  volumes  of  anecdote 
ticism  upon  the  fine  arts.    In  l/Rfi  he  published  his  'Cd 
logue  of  Itoyal  and  Noble  Authors."    In  this  work  he 
trived  to  enliven  a  long  list  of  peculiarly  dull  writ 
agreeable  anecdotes,  and  a  smart  and  hajij^y  style  ■ 
iug,  for  whicli  he  is  remarkable. 

Wulpolf's  celebrated  novel,  the  '  Castle  of  Otranto.' 
peaicd  in  1764,  as  a  translation,  by  William  Mrn  '  " 
the  Italian  of  Ouupbrio  Muralto,  which  tliu 
tended  as  an  anagram  of  his  own  name  Tlu-  luuuu,, 
being  in  a  new  style,  excited  various  opinions  at  the  tiin 
hut  it  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  popular  and  succe<> 
and  is  slil!  read  with  interest  as  one  of  our  standard  novt 
In  the  o]iinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'The  applause  due 
chtwlity  of  style,  to  a  happy  combination  of  supeniatunl 
agency  with  Iniman  interest,'  to  a  tone  of  feudal  manixn 
and  language,  sustained  by  characters  strongly  marked  sni 
well  discriminated,  and  to  unity  of  action,  produd^ 
scenes  alternately  of  interest  and  grandeur — the  amillMr, 
in  fine,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him  who  can  exmtiHltt 
passions  of  fear  and  pity,  must  be  awarded  tc  "  '  r 

of  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto." '  Lord  Byron  gt>eB  i 

\  in  hi.s  praise,  and  calls  the  'Castle'  of  Otraniu    mc  ni»l 

\  romance  in  our  language. 

Four  years  later,  another  work  of  imagination  wia  pri>- 
lislied.  "  The  tragedy  of  'The  Mysterious  Mother*  1* 
founded  upon  a  disgusting  tale  of  inc«,-.t  *  more  bi^ 
horrid  even  than  that  of  QEdipus,'  as  Walpole  hitOMlf  ih 
scribes  it,  and  is  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  i^t 
It  is  perhaps  the  work  which  indicates  most  strongly  ff()- 
pole's  powers  of  genius  and  imagination. 

His  next  publication  was  the  '  Historic  Doubts  on  tht 
Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richaixl  111.,'  a  remarkably  b- 
genious  and  acute  examination  of  the  evidence  upes 
which  hi.storiuns  have  founded  their  accounts  of  the  piin- 
cipal  events  of  that  period.  Besides  these  large-  — '  ^-' 
was  continually  publishing  minor  composilio 
various  papers  in  the  'World"  and  other  peri  v.v»l^  «.•- 
'  Ess.iy  on  Slodein  Gardening,'  the  *  Hieroglyphic 
and  *  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  I. 
He  also  prepared  '  Memoirs '  of  the  ten  last  years  of  th 
reign  of  Georife  II.,  which  were  not  published  until 
his  death.  These  contain  many  curious  events  not 
corded  elsewhere,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
tlieni  as  an  historical  work,  for  the  author's  prcj 
political  partialities  aie  too  open  to  entitle  his  ■ 
jvidgment  to  much  weight. 

But  the  cleverest  and  certainly  the  most  tntertnining^ 
all  Walpole's  writings  are  his  letters,  addressed  ' 
friends,  collect cd  by  himself,  and  published  at  dill 
since  his  death.     Walter  Scott  calls  him  '  the  L^ 
writer  in  the  English  language,'  and  Byron  speak 
letters  as  *  incomparable.'    Another  writer  reinarl 
'  his  epistolary  talents  have  shown  our  lang 
capable  of  all  the  charms  of  the  French  of  > 
S6vign<  J     No  one  indeed  can  fail  to  be  entt>rt* 

;  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  of  gossip,  of  livi, 
fanciful  conceits,  of  scandal,  and  of  bont-mott,  with' 

I  nearly   every  page   is  enriched.     The  style    U   gay 

I  sprightly,  and  admirably  suited  for  co  i 
his  letters  been  tlie  spontaneous  coinni 

]  nnljending  his  mind  in  familiar  interiuui^L'  wiin  anot 

'  and  writing  \vithout  forethought  or  labour,  they  could  only 
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fhavc  b«tothe  work  of  it  man  of  the  higheat  talent ;  but  a 
leaB  exalt«d  opinion  is  necessarily  formed  of  the  man,  whrn 
■rre  discover  that  the  ease  and  freedom  of  style  which  we 
1 1  rapped  into  admiring  as  natural,  were  the 
mus  care  and  study.  He  was  always  on  the 
u^ig  anecdotes,  and  drcs5in<f  up  cpierams  which 
rards  inserted  in  his  letters  as  if  lliey  had 
him  at  the  moment.  Many  of  his  letters  were 
led  in  the  4to.  edition  of  his  works  in  1708,  and 
|ntly  his  letters  to  Mr.  Montaiju  and  Mr.  Cole,  to 
ford  and  the  Rev.  Henr}'  Zouch,  and  lasUv  to 
!  Mann,  have  appeared  at  different  times,  ^he 
the  most  valuable  and  complete  collection  for 
stated  by  their  editor,  the  late  Ix)rd  Dover,  in  his 
L;e  to  that  correspondence.  '  Sir  Horace's  constant 
ihsence  from  home,  and  the  distance  of  liis  residence  (at 
lurt  of  Tn*cany)  from  the  British  Islands,  made  every 
rence  that  happened  acceptable  to  him  as  news.  In 
ice,  his  correspondent  relates  to  hi:n  evenihinp 
place,  both  in  the  court  and  in  society,  w^iether 
otes  are  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  and  h^nce 
atlection  of  loltei-s  to  him  becomes  a  most  ekact 
teclc  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  elucidates,  very 
^ffly,  lK)lh  the  manners  ol'the  time  and  the  characten 
t  persons  then  alive.'  The  whole  of  the  letters  of 
t*  \ValpoIe  have  since  been  collected,  and  were  pub- 
in  lt*40,  in  six  volumes,  octavo.  This  series  com- 
a  period  of  more  than  aixty  years,  from  1739  to 

Horace  \Yalpole  had  not  been  contented  with  collectini^ 
and  curious  books  and  pubJLslnnt;  hi-;  own  works,  but, 
10.11    (,,r«i....  ,r.  .'r^»;)y  his  Ijleian  taste\  he  established  in 
i  i  ii!?-pres8  at  Straw  bcrrj'  Hill.     Here  he 

.  1  Gray  with  Bcnticy's  illustrations  ;   his 
'S  of  Painting;'    a  'Description  of  Straw- 
ijuarto  edition  of '  Lucan,'  with  the  notes  of 
;ind  iJenlley ;  a  'Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  L'herburv,' 
self;    Hent^ner's  '  Travels;'   and  Lord  Whit  worth's 
t  of  Russia.'  He  had  also,  so  early  as  the  year  17Wi, 
an  intention  of  printing  a  quarto  edition  of  his 
lie  soon  .ofterward-s  commenced.     But 
beyond  the  second  volume,  in  eonse- 
fas  iin  niuur,  in  1708,  says)  of  '  his  fre(|uent  indis- 
,  and  the  unimportant  'li?ht  in  which,  notwilh- 
the  very  ilatterinj^  reception  they  had  met  with 
lie  world,  he  always  persisted  in  consideiing  his  own 

[1701  he  auccecded  his  nephew,  GeorKO,  third  earl  of 

in  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family,  and  it  is 

that,  notwithstandint;  his  high  respect  for  rank  and 

!»e  WBS  not  u ratified  by  this  accesbion  of  dignity.     He 

k  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  rarely 

hen  he  could  avoid  it.     Some  of  his  lettere 

mai  period  were  sisnied  by  '  the  uncle  of  the  late 

)f  Orfonl.'     He  lived  tor  six  years  alUrwards,  in  the 

tion  of  all  his  faculties.  thou)?h  his  limbs  had 

ilyzed  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  pout,  from 

.      he  nad  suitered.     He  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his 

at  Ilia  house  in  Berkeley  S<iuare,  on  the  '2nd  of  Alarch, 

ice  WaJpole  cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  wise  or 

great  man.     Weakness,   vanity,   and  inconsistency 

prominent  feature*  of  his  mind,  and  his  works  do  not 

JVC  it  to  have  l>een  susceptible  of  srreat  elevation  of 

iciple.   He  had  a  natural  taste  for  .small  and 

and  an  aversion  to  the   more   important 

l^pi  uic ;    but  then  it  is  true  that  he  always  pro- 

ke  a  firentleinan  of  ease  and  fa^luon,  whose  liie- 

werc  umli  rtuken  not  for  fame,  but  for  recrea- 

Hc  atfccted  to  di.s<!]aim  the  character  of  a  man 

but  was  acutely  sensitive  to  criticism,  greedy 

and  envious  of  the  fame  of  others.      He  pre- 

to  despise  tlie  court,  yet  all  his  thoughts  were  of 

;;s,  pnnces,  and  courtiers.     He  wa»  a  republican  and 

aristociat.     He  worshipped  rank,  yet  when  it  fell  to  his 

was  reluctant  to  assume  it.     In  private  life  he  showed 

r^miiricable  virtnes,   nor  Ls   he  ohargettble   with  any 

'  i(lU. 

to  JVor/ia,  4to.,  1792;   Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lives 

'V,  vol.  iii.,  p.  299;   Lord  Dover's  L>/e  o/ 

.  prefixed  to  the  '  Letters  to   Sir   Horace 

^...uurgh  Review,  December,    1818.  No.  Ixi. ; 

rt^  Review,  No.  xxxvii.,  April,  1818 ;  EdinbttrghRe- 

P.  C.  No,  1686. 


view,  No.  cxviii.,  July,  1833 ;  IVorki  and  Cor 
<\f  Horace  Walpole.) 

WALRUS.     [Seals,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  168.] 

WAI^ALL,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  sou^«rn 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Offlow,  in  the  county  of  StAflord, 
1 19  miles  from  the  General  Po^•  '  '"  T.  ndon,  by  St,  Al- 
bans, Dunstable,  Towcester,  Da  .entry,  and  Bir- 
mingham'from  which  last  plac  '^  ■■■■■  ■'■-tant! ; 
or  by  Uirmini^ham  railway  to  Bi  hence 

by  Gmnd  Jun<-tion  railway  to   !  L    _.,   i  male 

from  Walsall,  124  miles,  travelled  in  about  b  hours.  < 

Tlie  manor  of  Walsall  antienllv  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  the  corporation  claims  to  &e  by  prescription.  The 
place  is  not  mentioned  in  '  Domesday,"  nor  is  any  historical 
interest  attached  to  it. 

The  borough  and  jumsh  are  co-extensive,  aiMl  compre- 
hend the  two  townships  of  the  Borough  and  the  Foreign ; — 
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A  portion  of  the  PoreiKn  township  is  ecparated  from 
rest  of  the  parish,  and  i«  insulated  by  other  parvshes. 

The  population  in  1821  was  1I,U14,  so  that  thera  was  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  310*2,  or  more  than  'Si  ner  cent. 
Scarcely  any  part  ol  the  population  of  the  parish  is  agri- 
cultural. 

The  town  is  in  the  soutliem  part  of  the  parish,  in  the 
Boron;'''  ''>""-hip,  beyond  the  hmits  ot  wiuch  it  extends 
in  ajii  1  ilircction  :  it  consists  of  several  streets  ir- 

regul;i:  .  it.  paved,  lighted  with  gaii,  and  lined  with 

an  unusual  uroportion  of  good  house*.  The  parish  church 
of  SL  Miitlhfw  IS  in  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the 
town  :  it  was  taken  down  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  rebuilt,  excepting  the  tower  and  the  cnanve^ 
which  were  allowed  to  remain ;  the  chancel  has  however 
undergone  great  alterations:  ihe  tower  i»  of  fine  propor* 
lions,  and  is  surmounted  by  a   !■  •  .  which,  from  its 

commanding  situation,  forms  a  is  object.   There 

are  three  other  Episcopal  cluiimi;?  i>r  chapeU  in  the 
parish :  St.  Paul's,  a  handsome  building  of  Grecian  arcbi- 
tecUire,  in  the  town,  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  gmni- 
mar-school ;  a  chapel  at  Walsall  Wood,  in  the  detached 
nai-t  of  the  parish  ;  and  one  at  Bioxwich,  a  populous  vil- 
lage aliove  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  There  are  in 
the  town  aeveral  places  of  worship  for  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  two  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  them  a  handsome 
Grecian  edifice.  There  is  a  town-hall,  an  old  respectable 
building,  with  the  borough  gaol,  which  is  altogether  insuf- 
ficient, in  the  basement  story.  A  liandsorae  public  library 
and  news-room,  with  a  Doric  colonnade,  has  been  erecteil, 
and  there  are  commodious  premises  for  the  grammar- 
school. 

Walsall  IS  situated  on  the  eastern  border  ofthe  South  Slaf- 
fordsliire  coal-field,  and  ofthe  Warwickshire  and  Stafford- 
shire iron  district,  and  partakes  largely  of  that  manufacture. 
In  18.31, 121)0  men,  besides  women  and  children,  were  em- 
ployed in  making  guns,  gas-tubes,  chains,  locks,  keys, 
spades,  shovels,  luneea,  screws,  files,  vdt;e-lools,  buckleN 
stirrup-irons,  bridle-bits,  and  machinery.  Tliereare  brass  and 
iron  foundries  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  coal-pits  and  free- 
stone quarries.  Considerable  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on ; 
there  are  a  weekly  market  (on  Tuestlay  ,  and  three  yearly 
fail's.  Tlie  manulkcture  of  brass  and  iron  goods  is  carried 
on  in  the  outparts  of  the  parish,  and  especially  in  the 
village  of  Bioxwich,  as  well  .is  in  the  town.  There  is  one 
banking  establishment  in  the  town. 

W^^l  appears  to  be  a  borough  by  prescription,  but  is 
of  comparatively  modem  origin,  and  its  franchises  and  im- 
munities were  originally  of  little  importance.     By  the  Re- 
form Act  it  was  empowered  to  return  one  member  to  par- 
liament-   Tlie  parliamentary  borouRh  does  not  include  the 
detached  portion  of  the  municipal  borough  and  pariah. 
The  number  of  votew  in  18.T5-<J  was  67D ;  m  1839-40. 837  . 
showing  an  increase  in  four  years  of  108.     By  the  Municj' 
pal  Rfiforin  Act  the  borough,  retaining  its  original   Utiut, 
lor  municipal  purposes,  was  divided  mto  three  wards,  ^^.w? 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councdlors.     It  has  a  CQiY^t^>*» 
sion    of  Uie  peace.      There  are  quartet-sesaions,    p^>a- 
sessions  weekly,  and  a  Court  of  Record  ^o' ^^iisea  undeV^V 
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The  living:  of  Walsall  is  n  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  368/.,  with  a  (riebe-hoiise  ;  the  perpetual  curacies 
of  St.  Paul  and  Bloxwich  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
SO/,  and  143/.  respectively  ;  Bloxwich  has  a  plebe-house. 
The  value  of  Walsall  Wood  is  not  iriven.  AlJ  are  in  the 
rural  cloanery  of  Tamworth  and  Tutbmy,  the  archdeaconry 
nf  Stafford,  and  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

Tliere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant-*' >i'-'"^l  "ith 
85  boys  and  35  pirls;  tvveiitv-one  other  day-s^i  ii 

70ft  bOv»  and  488y;irls:  making  a  total  of  12t  i, 

or  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  population  under  daily  in- 
•hnclion.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  an  endowed  gram- 
mar-schflol  with  60  boys ;  another  an  endowed  English 
school  with  84  boys;  two  were  national  and  blue-coat 
schools  combined,  with  194  boys  and  139  girls  ;  and  ei^ht 
others  were  partly  supported  by  endowment  or  8ub«cnp- 
tion.  and  one  by  a  gi^nt  from  the  i^mmar-*chool.  Four 
day-schi»ol»  were  am)  Sunday-bchools,  with  2V>8  boys  and 
.-,,:•,  ,..1..  besides  j^hich  there  were  four  other  Sunday- 
th(T70  boys  and  528  girls:  making  a  total  of 

i...  .  J:eif  under   instruction  on  Sunday.     There  are 

5me  almihouses  and  several  charitable  bequests  for  the 

;or  ol  the  town.  Races  are  held  about  Michaelmas,  and 
(Bssemblies  at  the  race  time  and  other  times.     (Hickman's 

ifAic  Arrhit^cturf  :  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

WAr,SH.\M,  NORTH.     [Norfolk.] 

WALSIXGMAM,  NEW  AND  OLD.     [Nortoi-k.] 

WAI^SINGHAM,  or  WALSINGHAMUS.  THOMAS, 
Enelish  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  native 
[of  Norfolk,  and  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
ilban*..  Bishop  Nicolson  conceives  that  he  was  '  very 
'^^robubly  resrius  professor  of  historj- in  that  monaster^'  about 
the  year  1440.'  He  is  the  author  of  two  hisloiienl  works 
vkliich  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one  entitled  '  Hi«lona 
'  1.  vis,  ab  Edvardo  primo  ad  Henriciim  quintum' ('t  ex- 
lii.  U  in  fact  from  a.d.  1273,  the  first  year  of  Edward  L, 
to  1422,  the  last  year  of  Henry  V.  i :  the  other.'  Ypodigrma 
Neuslriae,  vel  Normanniae,  ab  imiptione  Nomiannoriim 
usque  ad  annum  6  recni  Henrici  quinti '  (k.d.  1418'.  Both 
these  works  were  published  together  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
in  I'olio,  at  F^ondon,  in  lfi74.  Both  are  nl.>«o  contained  in 
Camden's  '  Anerlica,  Normannicn,  Hibemica,  Catnbnca  k 
Veteribui  Scripta.'  fol..  Francof..  1603:  the  '  Mistoria 
^revlH,'  from  p.  i77  to  408 :  the  *  Ypodiema  Neustriae,' 
^♦oa  p.  40i)  to  r>fl2.  Walhinpham,  in  his  *  Historia  Brevis,' 
iMHUp  the  narrative  from  the  point  where  Matthew  Paris 
mb\  '  and  he  might  well,'  Nicolson  observes,  *  Beem  to 
be  Pariss  continuntor,  were  his  language  answerable  to 
his  matter.'  But  although  his  style  i*  not.  to  be  com- 
mended, Walfiingham  has  in  both  his  works  preserved 
many  tacts  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  His 
account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  according  to  Nicolson, 
is  wholly  borrowed  from  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More,  or  Moor, 
n  'i  nninry  writer,  who  drew  up  a  Life  of  Edward  IL 
of  which  there  is  also  a  Latin  translation  in 
(  ., i,  .1...  ■  Sec.  pp.  593-603. 

W  r  VV  ALSYNGHA.M,  SIR  FRANCIS, 

an  E';,, .......an  of  distinguished  ability,  waa  de- 
scended Irom  an  antient  family,  and  waa  born  at  t^hisel- 
hurst  in  Kent,  it  v*  commonly  stated  in  the  year  1536. 
The  authoritv  I'or  this  date  we  believe  to  be  an  account, 
tnmsmt'ted  hy  a  eorrespondent  to  the  publishers  of  a  work 
'.vphv,'  vol.  iii.,  8vo.,  London,  1767,  of 
I  SValsingham  painted  in  167»<,  making 
Kii.ii  l.^Iy■f\^o  years  of  age.  fSec  note  to  p.  295.) 
He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  William  walsing- 
y,..  .^  V  ■  '^i'adburr.  in  the  parish  of  Ohiselhurst ;  and 
•T  of  &dmund  Denny,  Esq.  of  Cheshunl  in 
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6r  studying  at  KingV  College.  Cambridge,  Walsing- 
veui  to  travel  on  the  Continent  ;  and  he  remained 
road,  making  active  use  of  bin  opportunities  of  exanun- 
tlii-  ".tatu  of  foreign  countries  and  acquiring  their  ian- 
I  ;tl1erthe  accession  of  EUirabeth.  On  his  return 
'1  his  accomplishments  recommended  liim  to 
of  Cecil,  under  whom  he  was  soon  intrmluced 
I  confidential  «-mployment  in  the  public  nervine. 


\>  n;i.    !•. 


his  ejir  liing    the  ngi.'  of  mftiiluKxl 

)natiii«  jii...  ..  .-I.-     ..^   ;...    i.^ueen  Elizabetir*  orator,  or 

'pr««entatiT^,  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  France  (apud 


Galium),  for  scTeral  y««»,  in  a  moet  turtnileot  time.  Bui 
it  does  not  appear  why  the  words  in  the  epitaph  maj 
refer  to  what  is  generally  called  Walsingham^a 
French  embassy,  upon  which  we  know  that  he  v  " ' 
August,  1570,  and  which  detained  him  at  Pan? 
1573.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed  lji^ 
principal  secretaries  of  stale  and  sworn  of  the  Pnvy 
cil ;  and  soon  after  he  was  knighted.  In  1578  he  wmi 
as  ambas-sador  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1581  again 
France:  and  in  1583  to  Scotland.  In  Octobei,  IT 
having  had  all  along  the  chief  direction  of  Llie 
that  were  taken  for  the  detection  of  Babington's  r< 
he  served  as  one  of  the  commiasioncrs  at  the  tiial  ut  .M.J 
Queen  of  Scots.  Soon  after  this,  according  to  his  epiti 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancastci 
he  appears  to  have  still  occupied  himself  chiefly  wij 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  it'  must  have  b«eti 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  which  is  coramonh 
he  managed  to  retard  for  a  whole  year  the  preparur 
the  Spanish  Armada,  bv  getting  tne  bills  upon  wlmh  tbu 
money  was  to  be  raiseJ  protested  at  Genoa.  thi.)n';i  rhc 
agency  of  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter  Hon 
previously  discovered  the  de^dgn  of  the  King  v 
fitting  out  that  armament  by  having  the  letter  ui 
roajcsly  to  the  pope,  in  which  the  secret  was  intimate 
stolen  from  the  cabinet  in  which  it  was  looked  up,  thou 
the  medium  of  a  Venetian  priest  retained  as  his  s| 
Rome,  who  got  a  gentleman  of  Uie  bedchamber  t^ 
the  key  out  of  his  holiness's  pocket  while  he  was 
Such  a  proceeding,  strange  as  it  now  sounds,  vrasj 
alt  foreign  to  the  spirit  or  practice  of  the  stateszna 
that  age,  and  was  quite  alter  the  manner  of  Walsii 
whose  whole  system  was  founded  upon  and  maintaii 
bribery,  espionage,  and  all  the  forms  ol"  deceptioiu 
him,'  bays  his  warm  admirer  and  panegyrist,  Lloyd. '  i 
faces  spake  as  much  as  their  tongues,  and  their  county 
nances  were  indexes  of  their  hearts.  He  would  so 
men  with  questions,  and  draw  them  on,  that  they 
covered  themselves  whether  t.hey  answered  or  were  silc 
He  outdid  the  Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and  overiej 
them  in  tJieJr  o«'n  equivocation  and  mental  rewr 
never  settling  a  lie,  but  warily  drawing  out  and 
ing  truth.  So  good  was  iiis  intelligence,  that  he 
fessor  to  most  of  the  papists  belore  their  death,  aa 
had  been  to  their  bretliren  before  their  treaaona. 
maintained  fiily-tliree  agents  and  eighteen  spiea  in  forage 
courts  ;  and,  for  two  pistoles  an  order,  had  all  the 

Eapere  in  Europe.     ....      Few   letters  e^cai 
ands ;  and  he  could  read  their  contentii  without  t( 
the  seals." 

For  all  this,  Walsingham  vrai  the  very  reverse  of  I 
of  mere  policy  and  expediency.      His  per  At 

and  disinterestedness  are  unquestionable  ;   ' 
striet,  to  the  verge  of  asceticism ;   his  religi' >u-  xial 
him  all  hia  life  towards  puritanism,  and  in  hi.s  latter  i 
lifted  him  alike  above  the  enjoyments  and  i'-  ■  i  ^ 
world.     For  some  time  before  his  death  h 

retired  from  business,  and  to  have  spent  . 

little  or  no  societv,  at  his  house  at  Barn-Elms. 

died  on  the  6th  of  April,  15i)0.     '  He  was."  s,iv>  C 

'  a  most  steady  ai«ertor  of  the  reformed  reliL 

well  the  intrigues  of  government,  and  as  \'  >] 

and  improve  the  good  affections  of  the  •,  »  tn 

serve  his  o\Vn  tum  ;    insomuch  that  his  qm  -  d* 

patch  of  business  mode  liim  be  considered 

a  man  that  ever  outdid  himself  j    and  tl 

him,  to  their  great   mortification,  a  person  oi  m.n  in 

irence  and    penetration,  and  so  dexterous  at  finding 

their  tricks  and  designs  against   religion,  *'' 

country,  that  they  complained  of  him  as  a 

inajdioii*  man.     Indeed,  he  watched  the  jm 

men  with  so  great  an  expense,  that  he  le- 

by  that  means,  and  brought  himself  so  far  i  'uj 

was  buned  privately  by  night,  in  St.  Paul's  Church, ' 

any  manner  of  funeral  solemnity.'     Elizabeth,  with  i 

professed  appreciation  of  Walsingham's  dil 

nortant  services,  seems  to  have  kept  him 

life  on  short  allowance.     Even  of  nonours,  u  nc 

his  knighthood  and  the  offices  to  which  he  was  i 

he  had  none.     Camden  says  he  was  a  Knight  of  1 

and  has  been  generally  followed  in  that  etat«ineal ;  but ' 
believe  it  is  unfounded. 
Walsingham  waa  married  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  St 
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Qarbe,  and  by  I: 


one  daughter,  Frances,  who  be- 
of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  of  Robeit 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  ol'  the  dis- 


riili.'h.   fri  :iti-il    liv  ('li.i 
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r:>aiid  a  son,  in  1002. 
sham's  French  embassy  of  1570- 
Iftl'S  I  m  Sir  Dudley  Diggea*  '  Complete  Am- 

buHiuJ  .  v-o  Tneatiiea  of  the  inlend«'d  jNlarriaeo  of 

Quee-  .  of  jtlorious  memorj  i 

of  nv  ;  Sir  Francis  Walsin 

Fr r  with  the  answers  >.>i  mw  i.i 

^  .  lGfi6.     There  is  a  short   pap 

-■•i  .  ,.  J  '  Sir  Francis  Woltini-liftnis  A..« ....lc 

0  .  Ambition,  and   ¥<  m   the  MA>ttoiii 

1  '  .  or.  Divers  and  Ch"  i  ,  of  Sir  Kobeit 
Uoitoti.  London,  4to.,  1672.  Hia  autbumiup  of  the  treatiac 
♦ftlitled  •  Arcana  Aulica ;   or,  Walangham'a  Manual,  or 

'  Maxims,'  which  ha^  been  several  times  printed, 

w  AJ.ltiH.  JOHAXN  GOTTTJEB,  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomist, was  bom  at  Koniejsberi^  in  1739;  tlie  *  Biogrraphit' 

V: "i  '    say*    1734.     He   early  evinced   a  desire  to 

^'  '  ine,  but  his  father  was  oppose:d  to  it,  and  on 

1^-'  'fl  m°''-  ^'-^  -■n  promise  that  he  would  devote 

■iJDi  (      I'Mli' .  -prudence.     But  so  strong  wu 

rlii   I  '  .  pui  .eal  science,  especially  anatomy, 

t'  'k'e  his  promise  to  his  father,  and  t-omnienced 

li  f  medicir»e  in  his  native  city.    He  afterwards 

went  (o  Fiankfort-on-Oder,  where  he  graduated  in  1757. 
Prom  this  pincc  he  removed  to  Berlin  for  the  pnrpose  of 
sludyini;  under  the  celebrated  Meckel,  and  such  was  the 
pmeress  he  raadf?  in  analomr.  that  in  1762  he  waa  ap- 
P'  1  the  anntomical  theatre  of  the 

'  um  of  Berlin.     On  the  death 

-y-  '<:    i<(  i.  Ill-  i\!i.s  appointed   first   professor  of 

di  id  also  profejaor  ol   midwifery.     He  died  on 

I'  innurv-   ) Mlft.     Duriog  the  whoK'  of  his  life  he 

V  e  2oal  and  activity  with  which  he 

p<^  science  of  anatomy,  and  more  espe- 

cially   that   department   which  wos   connected  with    the 
hrnnch  of  practical  medicine  which  be  taught.     He  col- 
'  .t  valuable  museum  of  anatomical  and  pathologricaJ 
ena,  which  was  purchased  by  the  kine  of  Prussia 
lor  KHJ.OOl)  dollars  in  the  year  1804,  and  which  ^till  exists 
»t  Berlin   under  the    name    of   Walter's  Museum.     This 
ti.d   of  nearly    3000    specimens,    the    re- 
lion  of  upwards  of  8000  dead  bodies.     He 
..M.n    ,iwi,n  ,*ark»  on  various  departments  of  anatomy 
and  midntterv.  In  addition  to  numerous  essay's  and  papers, 
ht  ptibliihea   tlie   followinjf  works  : —  'A  Treatise  on  the 
Bon«4  of  the   Human  Body'  ('Abhandhing  von  troknen 
Knochen't,   Berlin,    1762,   8vo. ;    '  Observationes  Anato- 
i&Icx.'  Berlin.  ITTJi.  Ihl. :  A  Manual  of  Myology'  ('Myolo- 
liarbea  Handhuch'),  Berlin,  1777,  bvo.  ;  On  Diseases  of 
ibc  Abdomen  and  on  Apoplexy  C  Von  den  Krankheiten 
BuicfaMlea  und    der  Schiadlusse'),  Berlin,  17U5,  Bvo. 
tb&aoai.  inks  have  gone  through  seveitd 

•nd  hi>  .t'uus  papers  are  valuable  con- 

to  T^ "  '         -'if'iice. 

•^elh ;  Newttes  Convertations-Leri- 
►'-■*  .....th  a  list  of  his  numerous  works  and 


1  edition ;    tli> 
altered  bcve 
in  the  harm 

I  T.i.tb.-y.      T; 

^1    Waltht.:                 'viBK,,j|n^^ 
lor   their                   ^^H 

uf         il„-       1,,                                        ,^ 

Wofie.  D«s  iBt  1". 
ein  Blat  und  4  ((.i 
haben.'     He  wa-^ 
wan  not  (he  mait  ' 

iiocli   lesl«  bIcIihUi  I                    1 

rnp'uw  voi>otilicli   in                    i 

i<iu*._    Wftlliici 

lion  in  hilenre; 

rx\L   ABBEY.     [EssRX.] 

.LTHAM.  BISHOPS.     [Bishop's  Waltham.] 
ALTHAM  <;:K0SS,     [HKRTFoKDSHmB.] 
^WAI-THAMSTOW.     [E.sjx.] 

»W  ^T.THFR.  CHRISTIAN,  was  probably  bom  In  Hesse. 
.'  of  the  sixteenth-contiiry.    He  studied 
'em.  and    lived  a  considerable  time  in   a 
the  name  of  which  is  unknown.     He 
ivcnt   and  adopted  the  Protestant 
'    '    ■'  ^Vitte^berlr,  he  became  nc- 
<  Piotestant  divines  of  the 
-   l-(nrarius  (Rbrer\  Auri- 
1(1  esteemed  him  for 
;ime  acquainted  with 
Hans  Luttt,  in  whose  office  he  was 
.   of  the  picas  for  thirty-four  years, 
of  the  Wittenberjf  edition  of  the 
ii  edition  was  attacked  by  the  divines 
ftiibieU  at  Jena  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  another 


VL*  put  him  at  the  head 
present  at  the  diet.     At 
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Mil      I. II  niilC-'      1   i.K   IHUi      lll\lll nil,      Wli.PII- 

herg,  4'  i  us,  iu  his  work   '  ])i.'  Vcrsione  Bib- 

liormii  "■■'<    .03;,  iays  that  the  ncr' -''■■■■« 

dii  c.-rc  unfounded,  tho 

pt  ;;   edition  was homeliti         _..- 

reel,  a  reproach  however  to  which  the  .Tena  edition  ivaa 
likewise  liable.  Another  polcniicnl  pamphlet  of  Waither 
WBs,  1,  •  Antwort  auf  die  Flacianische  Liigcn  und  falschcn 
Bericht  wider  die  Haus-Poshll  I>r  Luihe«,'  He  also 
wrote,   2.   'Bericht  vom   I'l  ;    der    Bibhen    und 

anderer  Biicher  Lutheri  ;*  ;\  r  aller  BiJcher  und 

Schritflen  Luthcri,  welche  in  uu  ai.  iVutsche  Theil  und 
VII.   Lateinibche  zu  AVittenberg    eetnickf    sind.      Item, 

welche  I"  ■'■■■■•  I'"-"   ''''"••'    •'-<•- •!•'   .......I.-.   .,,11....    .1,  - 

diusem 

Wahhi  .„    ;  .  ,._^._.; 

dfi'  ! 

y  "),  p.&42,8co. ; 

Ccrrtcloiunt  *»t  Typuj^ruffhut  Eit4dtl(jrutn  C«nturia,  p. 
342,  Sic.) 

WALTHER.  or  GUALTETIUS.  RUDOLPH,  waa  bom 
at  Ziiiich  in  1510.  AiU'r  liavinsr  studied  Proteatant  di* 
vinity  in  several  schools  in  Swil/t   '  '.•  went  to  Mar- 

burs:  in  Hesse,  and   made    him-  i  as  a  learned 

divine  and  an  able       -'    '  "      '-  -     > 

transaction:)  whic: 

troubled  or  quietcii  .-» 

He  accompanied  the  landgiave,  1 
of  Hesse  to  the  diet  of  Reir.  ii!,l< 
he  was  rather  yon 
of  the  Hessian  di\  n 

Regensbur(j;.  Waither  made,  the  acquaintance  of  Melanch- 
thon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  and  other  eminent  theologians.  He 
returned  to  Switzerland  in  the  same  year,  li>41,  and  wait 
appointed  head  master  of  the  Scbola  Cajolina  at  Zurich: 
in  the  foilowinir  year,  1542,  he  was  cliosen  mini.^t  '  '^" 
Peter  in  this  town,  where  he  died  in  I.'jSG.  TIu' 
works  of  Waither  arc  :  1,  *  Apoloiria  Zvinglii."  .la.iiiLi 
became  soon  an  adhervnt  of  ZwintrH.  and  more  than  once 
attacked  Luther.  2,  '  Monomnchia  Davidis  et  Goliathi :' 
this  ia  a  poem  written  in  Latin  verse.  3,  '  Homiliae  in 
totum  Novum  Te^itamentum,'  published  by  Josiaa  Simler, 
the  divine.  Ziinch,  151>4,  foL  He  ha.i  also  written.  4, '  Ho- 
miliae in  Joannis  Epistolas  :  in  12  Prophetas  Minores ;  in 
Matthaeum  :  in  Marcum  ;  in  Lucam  ;  iu  Acta  Apoato- 
lorum  ;  in  Epistolam  ad  Romano«  ;  in  Epistolam  ad  Co- 
rinthios :  in  Epistolam  ad  Galata^ ;'  and  a  great  number 
more,  h,  -  .^Vrgnmenta  omnium  tam  Veteris  quara  Novi 
Tcstamenti  Capitum :'  the  author  has  made  these  argu- 
ments the  subject  of  an  elegiac  poem,  written  in  Latin 
verse.  U,  '  >{ixbales,  Comocdia  Sacra  ex  Samuele,  I., 
c.  25 ;'  and  several  other  Latin  poems,  among  which  there 
is  one  on  the  learning  of  the  German  nobility.  7,  '  Apo- 
logia ad  Catholicam  Ecclesiam  pro  Ulrico  Zvinglio,  ejus- 
demque  Operum  Fxlitionc  :'  8,  '  Translatio  Mosis  Penta- 
teuchi,  cum  Argiimentisi,  Dispositionibus,  et  Explicationi- 
bus ;'  fl,  '  Ulrici  Zvingiii  Libri  XXIV. :"  this  is  a  Latin 
translation  of  Zwingli's  sermons  and  other  wtilings. 
10,  '  WahrhaAig  Bekemitniss  des  Kirchendienstes  zu  Ziirch 
rait  eebiihrender  Antwort  auf  Lutheri  Verdammuiss  und 
Schelten,"  in  German  and  Latin.  Walther's  name  is  men- 
tioned among  the  most  eminent  German  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  c(!ntury.  Some  say  that  the  Latin  vereion  of 
the  Bible  by  Vatablus  (Francois  Watebled,  or  Gastebled, 
who  died  in  Paris  in  1547,  and  who  translated  some  booka 
of  Aristotle)  is  made  by  Wnltlnr. 

(Veiheiden,  Praettantittri'  'h'HyJoj^orvvi  gui  Ro- 

manum  Anieehrittum  praiu  .  i::iuirunt,   Effigiet^ 

Eiogui,  Opfra,  See.,  p.  201,  &c. ;  Jik  her,  Ailgemtinn  Gfr. 
lehrtrtt-Lexiron,')  -      .    „-  . 

WALTHER,  BALTHASAR,  Utiniietl    H'tOtherus  or 

H2 
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» 
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CualUriu,  born  at  AUendorf,  in  TlTiiringia,  studied  divinity 
»t  Jenji,  and  paid  great  attention  to  classical  and  oriental 
Inne^miTi's.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  an<l  He- 
brew Bt  Jena,  and  subsequently  became  superintendent  of 
the  Luthemn  clnirch  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  in  the 
duchy  of  Bnmswick-Wolfenbiittel.  He  died  at  Bmiiswick, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November.  1640.  He  is  the  author  of, 
1,  'Diatriba  elenctica  dq  Conslantini  Macrni  Baptisino, 
Donatione,  et  Ix?E;alione  ad  Concilium  Nicaenum,  contra 
Baroninus;'  2,  'Problemala  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Syriaca, 
Craeca;'  3, 'DePnpae  Primatu  et  Anti-Christo ;'  4.'Lu- 
therus  natns.  denatus,  k  Papicolanim  Calumniis  vindi- 
CAtus;'  0,  'Vierzijj  Fi-agren vender  Seelen  Urstand,  KNKcnz, 
"Wesen,  Natur  und  Eigenschaft,  wider  Jacob  Bijhmen.' 
This  work  is  a  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  celebrated 
theosophist  Jacob  Bohmen.  The  Life  of  Waltheris  not  in 
Freherus,  'Theatrum  Viroi-um  eruditione  claroruni,'  as 
Jikher  pretends,  in  hi»  Allgenieuies  Gelehrtcn-l^xicon. 
(Comp.  Zcumerus.  Vitae  Professorum  Jenensium^ 
WALTKER,  MICHAEL,  bom  in  15'J3,  was  the  son  of 
John  Walther,  a  rich  merchant  and  patrician  at  Nuniberg, 
who  intended  to  bring  his  son  up  to  his  business,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  him  to  a  rich  merchant  at  Thas  in  Bo- 
ncmia.  Young  Walther  however  disliked  trade,  and  his 
father  had  him  educated  for  a  scholar.  In  IGIO  Walther 
went  to  the  university  of  Wittenberu,  where  he  first  studied 
medicine,  hut  he  Bl\er\vai'ds  pursued  theological  studies  at 
Giessen,  Altdorf,  and  Jena.  In  1618,  Elizabeth,  duchess 
of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel,  appointed  him  her  chaplain  ; 
ftnd  in  1G22  her  son,  Duke  juliua  Frederic,  gave  nim  a 
chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Hehnstiidl.  In  1620, 
Rudolph  Christiau,  sovereign  count  of  Ostfriesland,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dijfnitjr  of  general  superintendent  oi 
the  Lutheran  church  in  his  domiiiiona.  Several  distin- 
guished works  on  divinity  which  he  published  durinij  the 
course  of  these  yean*  had  made  his  name  known  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  universities  of  Rostock  ajid  Witfinberp;l>otb 
offered  him  a  chairof  divinity,  which  however  lie  declined. 
However,  in  1642  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  F"redcric, 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  who  appointed  him  general 
Buperintendent  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  his  duchy.  Hedicd 
fit  Zelle,  on  the  9th  of  Febi-uiuy,  1662.  His  principal  works 
are: — 1,  '  Hamus  et  Laqueus  Salomonis,'  Emdeii,  162s, 
4to. ;  2.  'OfiBcina  Biblica,'  Niirnbcrg,  1036,  4to.  ;  166«, 
4to.  This  book  shows  the  extensive  learning  of  the  au- 
thor, and  is  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  Apocrypha; 
it  also  gives  information  on  several  writings  attributed  to 
the  Apostles  which  arc  not  contained  in  the  New  Te«1a- 
nient.  3,  '  Harraonia  totius  Sacrae  Script ui-ae,  sive  Con- 
riliatio  Locornm  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamcnti  aiiparenter 
sibi  contradicentium,"  Numberg,  1637,  4to.  This  book 
ran  through  seven  editions  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years. 
4,  *Tr*ctatus  de  Manna,'  Leiden.  1633,  r2mo. ;  5,'*Ex- 
crcitationes  Biblicae,'  Niirnbcrg,  1638,  4to. ;  6,  '  Quadra- 
gena  Miscellanearum  Theological  um  ;'  this  book  waa  the 
forerunner  of— 7,  *  Centuria  Miscellaneanim  Theologi- 
canim,'  Niirnberg,  1640,  4to-,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses one  hundred  difficult  questions  concerning  divinity. 
"'  ilar  works  are: — 8,  '  Liber  singularis  Quaesitorum  et 
_  snsorum  Theologicorum,  per  epistolas ;'  9,  '  Spici- 
legHim  Controversiarum  illustrium  X\H.  de  Dei  Nomini- 
bus;' 10,  '  Postilla  Mcisaica,  wler  ErkKirung  etlicher  His- 
torien.  Fiirbilder,  und  Spruche  aus  den  Fiinf  Biichem 
-iiloiiis;'  11.  •  post  ilia  Evangelic*.' &c.;  13.  '  Der  Giildene 
Schliisscl  dcB  Alton,  uud  der  siisse  Kern  des  Ncucn  Testa- 
ments, das  ist,  Griindliche  Erkliirung  der  tiel'sinnigen 
Epistel  S.  Pauli  an  die  Hcbraeer ;'  this  book  wss  much  es- 
teemed. The  learning  of  Walther  was  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged, but  the  length  of  hia  works  and  his  want  of 
la*te  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  were  condemned. 
"Walther  had  a  son,  called  Michael  Walther,  like  his 
JEather,  who  was  bom  at  Aurich  in  1038,  and  who  became 
^professor  of  mathematics,  and  aJlerw.anls  of  divinilv,  in  the 
^univereity  of  Wittcnbcrir.  where  ho  died  in  1602.  He  pul}- 
'lifched  several  good  works  both  on  mathematics  and  di- 
vinity. The  principal  are  : — 1,  'Disqnisitio  Mathematica 
'd*  rautuis  Sidemm  Radiationibus  quos  vulgo  Aspectus 
J  *ocant,"  Wiltcnberg,  1660.  4to. ;  2,  '  De  liarmonia  Mu- 
•ica  ;■  3.  *De  Novo  Legislatore  t^hristo  contia  Sociniauos 
et  Ariniiuana<i :  seveial  dissertations  on  comets,  the 
golden  number,  the  torrid  zone,  on  geographical  longi- 
tude. &c. 

Freherus,  Thfatrum  1'irorum  ErudittOM  Clarorunu  \u 


629,  &c. ;   Jijcher,  AUgemetnP'. 

Cittalofiuei  f*f  ihe  Lihnirif  of  tJn ■  .;>.... 

WALTHER,  GEORG"C'HRISTt)PH,  a  G* 
consult,  waa   bom   in  IGOl.  at  Rolhenburg,  li 
imperial  town  on  the  Tauber  in  Franconia.     In  ItCttl 
Weill  to  SLrassburg,  where  he  studied  law,  and  in  162S  ' 
took  his  degrees  in  law  in  the  viniversity  of  A 
1631  the  senate  of  liis  native  town  appointed  hin, 
of  the  chancery  of  justice,  which  office  he  held  tii 
death,  in  16ii6.     As  Walther  was  well  acquainted  vnthi 
public  law  of  Germany,  several  princes  an^-i  ■    ' 
of  the  circle  of  Franconia  employed  him  a 
iativc  during  the  ditiercnt  di|)lomatical  tia 
either  preceded  or  followed  the  peace  ol 
164S.     He.  wrote:  1,  '  Methodus.luraStudL  .  .. 
de  Statu,  Juribus  et  Privilegiis  Doctorum  ;'  3,  '  i 
et  Hospitationibus   Militaribus;"    4,   '  De   R*.-. 
Succes-sionum  vel    Haereditatis ;'     5.   *  Haxni'  i- 

loglco-Jundlco-Politico-Plulosophici^■wllich»;,-  \ 

after  his  death. 

(Freherus.  Theairum  Virorum  Erudiliitne  Ciarorum,iL, 
p.  1144-5;  .Vochex,  AUgemeineit  Gphhf(eii-Lerie07i.) 

WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  a  Gcrmiui  divine  of  cona- 
derablc  merit,  was  bom  in  IbTw.  at.  NorKitten.  n<  *  '' -  •-  - 
Konigsbcrg,  where  he  began  his  anidcmic  studi> 

continued  at  Leipzig,  and  finished  at  Jenii.     IL    i..  

deerec  of  M.A.   at  Jena,  in   1677,   and  returned  Vi  ln« 
native  country,  where  he  held  seveml  ecclesiiislJLal  clTi.  •  • 
In    1701    he   was    chosen    member  of  the   A 
Science  at  Berlin,  and  in  17U2  the  faculty  of  Fi 
t he-Oder  conferred   upon  him  tlie  title  of  D.D.     i 
he  was  ajipointed  ordinarv'  prifcissior  of  divinity  in  tl 
versify  of  Kiinigsberg,  and  ia  the  following  }  ^ 
invested  with  the  office  of  inspector  of  the  m  i 
the  Jews  in  that  town.     Durinc  some  time  Ik- 
.Mapnificus  of  the  univcftity  of  Kbnig.4)erg.  wl 
in  1717.     His  pi  incipa)  works  aie,  1, 'Tmctat 
Divino  sanctuarii  Veteris  Testament!,  c^ucm 

nporfebat ;'  2, '  Do  DuabusTabuli3T.Apidci»;'.3.  i ,_. 

Poenarum  ceneribus  apud  Hrbraeos;'  4. 'Di&pulAtHOM 
Vlll.  de  Plurahtate  personarum  in  Divinis.  exGetieafli 
26)  ;'  5,  '  Disputaliones  III.  de  ingressu  SacerdoUi  buhud 
solenni  Expiationis  die  in  Sanctum  .Sanctorum;*  6,'BfO* 
giammata  V.  de  Seminc  Abrahac  in  (|uo  beucdicMOtv 
Omnes  Gentes.'  Walther  also  published  the  besinnil^-Cf 
the  work  of  Moses  Maimonides  on  CircumcUion.  wifll 
note.;  and  a  Latin  translation. 

(JiiLhor,  Aflgemn'ni'.i  Gih/irten-Lericon.) 

WALTHER,  HEINRICH  A'NDRE.VS,  born  in  16M 
at   Kunis^fchcrg  in  Hesse,  became  mini.ster  at  Worm* in 
1720.  anct  in  1733  he  wtu  appointed  minister  nt  8t  Catiu- 
rineat  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main.     In  1741  the  lank  of  wnioi 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  at  Frankfort  was  con; 
him,  and  in  the  same  year  the  faculty  of  Gi*•!^^ 
him  doctor  of  theolog)'.    He  died  at  Fi-aidtiixV  iaiS^ 
His  principal  works  aie:    1,  '  Diaputatio  ex  An 
Orientali  de  Zabiis;'  2,  '  Disscrtatio  de  Dominio 
in  BmiR,  ex  officiis  ejus  in  hujus  Dominii  exercitio 
vandis ;'   3,  '  Finsterniss  bey  dem  vermeinten  Licht^fdJI 
Romisch-Catholischen  Lehre,  gegen  ein  von  einem  JcwttlVI 
heiaus  gegebenes  Bijchtein,  genannt  Licht  in  der  Fir^'fr 
niss;"   4,  '  Exegesis  Epistolae  Judac ;'   5,  'Erstef' 
der  Weisheit  und  Tugend.'    This  book  has  \K'f-n  i  i 
by  several  later  writers,  and  has  given  birth  to  f 
work  for  the  use  of  children,  entitled  '  Lelircn 
lieit  und  Tugend ;'  6, '  Erlliutciler  Katechusoius."    He  edited 
and  nccompanied  with  a  preface  the  '  Frankfurter  t'4Ue- 
chismus." 

WALTHER,  CHRISTOPH  THEODOSIUS.  was  bom  »l 
Schildbcrg,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1699,  and  studied  divinity 
at  HnlJe.     Frederic  IV'.,  king  of  Demuark,  having  applied 
to  the  I'aculfy  of  Halle  for  the  purpose  cf  .i'-  .•  ■  ■  -      -i: 
young  theologians  who   would  go  as  mi- 
D.inish  possessions  in  East  India,  Walthei 
vitation.     He  went  accordingly  to  Comi 
accompanied  by  Henr>-  Pliitschow  and  tin. 
tholomcw  Ziegenbalg.    Tliey  arrived  atT; 
9th  of  July.  1706.  and   until  then  the  Dan 
ceeded  in  propagating   Christianity   beyond   tiw 
limits  of  that  colony.  Walther,  Bller  having  leaixed 
guese,  with  Tamul  aiul  .several  other  Indian  dialects., 
the  whole  coaist  of  CJoromandel,  and  his  pious  zfiil 
warded  with  great  success.  He  founded  the  rai»sion»r 


I 


bVis^ira«r(  of  l^lajubnrani.     From  173'*  his  he&llh  suffered  f  acctipalion  o(  httnst'lf  »nd  n  hn«fpr  pnTlr(^  .Tr.hn  'Mnion. 

About  1(523  (a  year  beforr  1h 
state*  that  he  first  began  •  a  <i 
of  hi»  first  wife,  Rachel  Flood,  i    ! 
Cmnraer.     He  wa«  mnrried  to  'ii;- 
cember.  162U. 

It  was  doubtless  owinpto  this  marriage  that  Wnlton  finJt 
became  intcreBted  nhout  Hooker,  tlie  airthor  of  the  '  Tjiws 
of  EcdeMiutical  Polity,'  George  C'mnmer,  his  wife's  unrle. 


tw 

at  ' 
•N 
172..  ; 

1727,  1-. 
titlv-  ^< 
of 
'O 


•-e<nieiice  of  an  endemic  fever,     lie  reliirne<l 

17-Mj.     Before  he  reached  Detimarli,  he  died 

27th  of  April,  1741.     Waither  published 

demTrantiuebarischen  Missions-Weten,' 

of  Salvation,'  in  Tamul,  Tranquebar. 

:  this  work  is  sometimes  cited  under  the 


atur 


laut  ul' A;clibtbliCip 
on  Ihe  27th  of  De- 


'  ^fohammedanisni  '  '  A"  -^hiidgment 
■ry,"  in  Tamul,  ir,   17'JiJ ; 

iiuiatieae  quilms  _,   l^mulicae 

Idioraa  vul^are  illustratur,'  Tran-i  '.»,  Hvo. ;  'Doc* 

ttinaTemporum  Indicaex  Libris  li  r.^ihmarum  cum 

fcalipomenU  recent ioribus,'  in  Bayer's  '  Historia  RegTii 
triani :'  *  Eliipsies  Hebraicae,  sive  De  V'ocibu*  <iuae  in 
Codiei  Hebraico  per  ellipsin  supprimuntur,'  published  by 
Schrrttgen.  Dreisden,  1740,  Hvo.  AValther  contributed  to 
the  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  used  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  in  the  Puitiii:ii<':ie  colonies. 
,     v-^..-, — ;...    ij. ........    If,  .-    .,  '-' '      -  ,„  /„(j,a 

0.  nta   el 

13.) 
I  ALTHE'KiA,  a  genus  uf  plants  l>eloiii:nig  to  the 
ra.1  order  Sterculiacea.-.  The  name  uf  (his  genvia  is 
inteiuSed  tocommemanile  three  individuals  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advance  of  botanical  science  :  A.  F.  Wal- 
tlif  iy  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 

!*■  I  I  published,  in  llliii,  a  work  containing  descrip- 

tioifc.  01  Xhij  plants  gr'^wing  in  his  own  garden ;  Thomas 
Walter,  an  English  bolaiust  and  author  of  the  '  Flora 
Csr  '-  — ■  published  in  17tl8;  and  Richanl  Walter,  who 
ai'  i  L<:ird  Anson  in  liis  voyage  round  the  world 

ui  ;;-.^- ,.,  .744. 

The  gennb  is  known  by  posseasine;  a  .'i-clefl  calj-x,  fiir- 
niatwd  with  a  lateral  l'3-!eaved  dccidunus  involucel ; 
5  p^aU;  a  siiisjle  stvle  with  tnberculatcd  or  pencilled 
cttgnaa;  a  1-celled,  2-valved,  l-scedcd  capsule.  The  species 
ore  Boall  shrulis,  with  small  usually  yellow-coloured 
tltmrrK  dispitspil  in  axilUiry  or  terminid  st:dJted  heads, 
rtf'  -   risini;  in  cluslers  from  the  branches. 

1.  IxiHovate-obloug  leaves,  plaited,  serrated, 

tiid    t^  '  of  the  flowers  axillary;    the 

calyx  V.  jietals  rather  pubescent.     This 

fila'-'  ■  .L)  jiMuii  -t  itL'i  in  heieht,  with  yellow  flowers. 

t  I  <^f  the  Bahama  Island^  of  Surinam,  and  the 

'  i  has  a  suffruticose  ascending  stem,  with 

Qvii:_  ijicular  leaves  obtuse,  and  cordate  at  the 

ifUte  :  the  lower  ones  pilose,  the  upper  ones  tomentose  and 
^ncotjs ;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  terminal  and  axillarj' ; 
the  ctklyx  pubescent ;  the  petals  bearded  above  the  daw  ; 
the  tube  of  the  stamens  entire.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Br-  the  banks  of  the  river    Uruguay,  where  it  is 

cy  idinha  t)t  Dnuradin/ta.     This  plant,  like  the 

w!  '   r  to  which  it  helouES,  contains  much  mu- 

.  and  is  ibied  in  decoction  in  the  BraziU, 
■oases  of  the  chest,  and  also  in  some  of  the 
il  di-sease.     It  is  also  used  as  an  external 

,„ -.und?. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Waltheria :  they  are 
mere?  of  •hem  inhabitants  of  South  America,  and  are  gene- 
m  T'it'uoiLs  shrubs.     They  are  of  easy  cultivation, 

ar  T   in  n  loamy  soil  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and 

pi  ily  projpagated  by  cuttings. 

-\.       [POLYOLOTTS.] 

,  J/;a.^K.  the  '  Father  of  Angling,'  was  bom 
at  111  the  9th  of  August,  1.193.     The  reeister  of 

b:  '  '         I    supplies  the  name  of  his  father,  one 

J.  pears  to  have  been  of  the  rank  of  a 

f..  ....._  ..iore  is  known  of  this  person,  except 

tl,  !  in  the  year  i:i96-7,  leaving  his  son  Izaak,  it 

is     -,  ,         :.  an  orphan. 

Frum  the  time  of  Walton's  birth  up  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
not!  ins:  i*  known  of  him.     It  is  presumed  that  he  was 


I 


i 


to  a  relation  of  the  same  name  who  dwelt 
;pel,  and  is  described  as  a  E«inpster,  or  hosier, 
ility  of  trades  seems  to  be  the  sole  ground  for 
lire.  He  must  however  soon  al^er  the  age  of 
!  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
>  lis  stall's,  on  the  authority  of  a 

,,   ...at  "  W-iIton  dwelt  on  the  north 
«de  of  Fleo  a  house  two  doors  west  of  Chancer^' 

lane  and  uL.., :.....  una  messuage  known  by  the  sign  oi 
the  '•  Hairovr,"  and  that  his  house  waa  then  in  the  joint 


in 

h> 

t!.. 

twenty  np.\  = 

for  in  1024 

deed  in  hi.- 


having  been   Hooker's  pupil.     Cranmer  <u<  il,.i.lit    i.mlly 
communicated    the    materials  for  the  of 

Hooker  which  Walton  wrote  during  his  ,        .  Hr. 

Morley  in  1CC2:  it  wtm  not  however  published  uii' 

We  owe  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne  to  another  locai  >. 
tion.      Walton's  house  was  situated  in  the  parish  ol  .St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  of  which  Donne  wa*  vic«r.     A  cltne 
intimacy  ensued  between  them,  and        "    '  ""  tid- 

ing, with  other  I'liends.  on  DonneV  rid 

also  that  Walton  wrote  an  elecry  on  inw  mt-im,  \m;  i  ■.^,^- 
printed  at  the  end  of  Donne's  poems  iiublished  by  i  ;-  - 
in  1G33.  This  elegy  seems  to  be  NV.Tlton's  firsi  ■  ' 
literary  effort,  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  Donne's  '  ; 
preacliing'  and  calls  himself  his  '  convert,'  which  i, 
clue  to  the  intimacy  between  Walton  and  Donne.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  requested  Walton  to  collect  materials  for  a 
Lite  of  Donne,  which  Sir  Henrj'  himself  had  thon^'ht  of 
writing,  but  his  death  in  1639  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
sign, Walton  however,  hearing  that  Dr.  Donne's  ser- 
mons were  to  be  pubUshed  without  a  prefatory  life, 
determined  on  writing  it  himself,  and  in  the  introtUiction 
to  the  Life,  published  with  the  Sermons  in  1040,  he  fullv 
explains  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  become  Donne  s 
biographer. 

Previous  to  tlus  publication  Walton  had  removed  into 
Chancery  Ijine,  a  few  doors  from  Fleet  Street,  where  his 
wife  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  bi>th  of  whom  howevri  iHrl. 
In  August,  1040,  soon  after  the  birth  of  an  infant  d 
his  wile  also  died.  Tliese  heavy  afflictions  seem 
had  a  great  eB'ect  upon  Walton,  for  in  1644  he  lert  Chan- 
cery ijine,  and  up  to  the  year  1G51  his  residence  is  wholly 
uncertain ;  all  his  publications  during  this  period  were 
two  commendatory  copies  of  ferses,  and  au  address  to 
Quarles's  '  Eclogues.' 

About  1047  he  manied  Anne  Ken,  half-sister  of  the 
non-conformist  bisliop  of  that  name.  In  1648  he  had  a 
daughter  bom,  and  in  icrn^ason,  who  died  at^er  n  few 
months.  Walton's  fourth  and  surviving  son,  I*«ac.  was 
bom  in  lOTil.  In  this  same  year  Walton  published  a  col- 
lection of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  letters,  poems,  &c.,  under 
the  title  of '  Heliquiie  Wottonianae,'  to  which  he  prefixed 
the  Life  o(  Wotton. 

Walton  had  by  his  marriage  connections  identifi> 
self  with  the  Royalist  party,  and  the  strongly  > 

approval  of  Charles  I.  of  the  'Life  of  Donne,*  tt-u .■  i 

with  other  circumstances,  rendered  him  very  zealous  in  a 
difiicult  and  dangerous  service  which  diotingui-ilied  thi< 
period  of  his  life;  the  '  Lesjier  George'  Frnving  been 
confided  to  his  care  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  by 
Charles  II.,  for  safe  convevancc  to-I.x»ndon.  Ashmole 
details  this  service  in  his  -  H\stor>'  of  the  Urder  of  the  fSar- 
ter,'  and  declares  that  Waltcm  was  '  well  known,  and  aa 
well  beloved  of  all  good  men.' 

In  1G53  the  woik  upon  which  his  fame  pii  '         "^ 

appeared — •  The    Complete    Angler,    or    ' 
Man's  Recreation,'  a  work  which,  to  use  tl.  ■•*■ 

Harris  Nicolas,  '  whether  cotisidered  as  a  i  ^  the 

art  of  angling,  or  as  a  l>eautiful  pastoral,  ai  ■  f>'- 

quisitc  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in  w- 
purest  morality,  and  in  an  unaffected  Invt-  < 

and  his  worka,   h«  long  been    r^iiiked   among  ^i**  must 
popular  compositions  in  our  Inntr^n^::"' 

In   1G54  the  second  edit. 
1655  the  second  of  the  *  Ani. 

Kricd  and  lKi8  all  trace  of  X^  all  on  i  \u   v*"^ 

>nne'B  life  was  first  published  aa  a  .  "fcon. 
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the  Restoration,  two  yean  anerwwd»,  ^v . ,  ^  V««**~7^  2 
joy  by  addressing  an  •  Humble  Etlt,^t,,.\«^\0<J^  ^Y^ed  1 
Alexander  Bromc,  printed  with  that  •^^.  ^t^      oO***" 


Alexander  Bromc,  printed  with  that 
published  in  IGOl 

During  the  troubled  timn  ^reeecii 
Wahon  had  become  intimate  with   ' 
derson.  who  were  now 
Worccater  and  Lineolo.    Anuther  f^^' 


*w» 


waft  bJbo  reiiifiUtod  ia  the  see  of  Chichester.  In 
I6I^  having  a^n  become  a  widower,  he  left  his  residence, 
which  ap|)e;in»  to  have  been  in  Clerkenwell,  and  went  to 
fesiide  witli  Dr.  Slorley,  who  waa  just  then  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Althi*  time  al«>  be  took  the  leaie  of  a  house 
in  Paternoster-row,  called  tlie  Cross  Keys,  which  was 
jurned  down  in  the  great  fire- 
In  1(370  the  '  Life  of  George  Herbert*  was  published, 
jr  the  niateriivls  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Hench- 
gan.  Bishop  of  London.  A  collected  edition  of  the 
'Lives  '  also  appeared  at  thisliiue. 

in  1U73  Walton  had  the  happiness  of  aeeins:  his  daugh- 

'ter  Anne  married  to  Dr.  William  Hawkins,  a  prebendary 

of  Winchester  ClathedraL    Walton's  son  is  supposed  to 

have  Ih'om  educated  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Ken, 

aUo  ;i  i>ic.titihlary  of  the  same  cathedral,  for  in  lt>73  we 

fiikd  ihciii  liuvellinK  p'"r,=irl  t,..rr'ili..r,  &  tour  on  the  Conti- 

ient  foniuni:  a  regu!  hicalion  of  those  days. 

Touinj  Walton  was  s  u  i  ted  at  Christ  Churcli, 

)xforu. 

In  1876  Charles  Cotton,  Walton's  well-known  cc«4i"t<"" 

r^H  the  later  editions  of  the  'Complete   Angler'  (Cotton 

I  contributing  a  treatise  on  fly-ftshing  to  that  work),  and  a 

set  of  some  merit,    as  his   'Remains'   testify,  comes 

into   notice.     He  built  the  fisliing-house   on  tJie  banks 

Ifil'  the  Dove,  near  his  own  house,  Beresford  Hall,   and 

fthere    Walton's   old    age    found   the  ease  and  retirement 

Lwhich  he  so  well   deserved.     In  the  year  lb78   his  last 

flileraiy  efforts  appeared  ;    the  Life  of  his  friend  Bishop 

'Ri!  .1.  i,,in,    and   an   introduction    to    a   poem    by   John 

(  entitled  •  Thealnia  and  Clearchus,'  concerning 

nige  mistakes  have  been  made.     Many  persons 

attributed   it  to  Walton  himself,  but  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 

las  proved  that  the  family  of  Walton's  second  wife  inter- 

nari'icd  with  a  family  of  this  name,  and  through  them  the 

rpot-ni  came  into  Walton's  hands.     An  anonymous  tract, 

Y  I  1C8(),  entitled  '  Love  and  Truth,'  is  attributed  to 

^  jt  upon  slender  authority. 

vi^uMii  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  during  a 
•IKVeie  frost,  on  the  15th  of  Decumber,  1663,  and  lies 
],..,,.., I  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

V-  son  became  a  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
i  lo  li(i\.'  conliilmttd  largely  to  Walker's  '  iSuf- 
I  .'  and  to  have  most  hospitably  received 

J  rprived  of  his  bishopric.     He   died   in 

17a»,  iind  Anne  Ualturi  in  1715.    There  are  no  descen- 
[.llanlv  of  the  name  of  Walton  living.     A  good  portrait  of 
*()]il  Izaak,'  by  Houseman,  was  bequeathed  by  a  descen- 
dant to  the  National  Gallery. 
n     There  are  many  editions  of  the  'Complete  Angler,"  from 
that  of  mjli  to  that  of  1833.     This  last  is  a  splendid  work 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  who  has 
wtittrn  the  tir>>t  ^ood  Life  uf  Walton.    There  was  also  an 
.  liix.M   i.f  all    Walton's  works  by  Major,  in   1823.     Dr. 
ite  a  poor  Life  of  Walton,  prefixed  to  an  edition 

iES.      [SURKKY.] 

/,  Germ,  to  roit),  a  gay  dance,  in 

t  v.,  aiiU   cKucuted  by  two  persons,  who,  almost 

;,,  rapidly  t\im  round  on   an  axi«  of  their  own, 

,  M  lulu  luoving   quickly  in  a  circle  whose   radius   is  from 

ten  to  twelve  feet,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 

room. 

Dr.  Bumey  with  much  naivete  sayi,  '  Having  seen 
I'-'  II '■■'>z  performed  by  a  select  party  of  foreignevs,  we 
<  help  reflecting  how  uneasy  an  English  mother 
to  *ce  lier  daughter  so  familiarly  treated  ;  and 
ore  to  witness  the  obhging  manner  in  which  the 
m  ia  retumetl  by  the  females.'  It  is  luudJy  necessary* 
to  add  that  the  remark  was  made  i>efore  the  waltz  hail 
been  introduced  into  the  British  Islet. 

WALWORTH,  WILLIAM.     [Richard  IL] 
WANDKIIOO.     rM.UACVs.] 

A\ -'ORTH.       [SVRKKY.I 

^^  A  is  a  country  in  Northern  Africa,  unknown 

to  th>    .unit  Ilia  and  also  to  modern  travellers,  but  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  geograpliers  Edrisi.  Abiilfcda,  and 


1)  iri;i  Mil 


Tliese  authors  agree  in  stating  that  in 

terminates,  and  Leo  AlVicanus  adds 

I  ui  the  sea.     According  to  our  present 

knu  must  suppose  that  Wangars  is  the  delta  of 

'""the  '^  k1  this  supposition  is  supported  by  the  de- 

•criptMA  which  is  giT«n  of  the  country.  Tlte  authors  above 


mentioned  describe  it  as  an  allurial  tract  environed  «ail 
intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Niger  --  '  "•  —"v 
overflowed  in  July,  August,  and  Septenibei  ■ 

several  fresh-water  lakes  are  found  in  it.      L.  » 

says  that  the  low  tract  is  called  Genni  by  the  r 
and  that  it  is  contiguous  to  Wangara,  which  i'  ! 

comprehend  the  mountainous  tract  about  ' 
of  the  Quon-a  and  the  Tshadda.     The  nan  ■ 

Ginni  appears  even  at  present  to  be  used  in  ; 

Africa  for  the  delta  of  the  Qnorra,  and  from   ■ 
seems  to  be  derived  that  of  Guinea,  which  K 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  AJ 
tends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  Bight  of  Uiaira.      n  ■  i-i 
be  observed  that  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  th- 
Greek  and  Roman  waters  by  which  it  can  be  shown  tliat 
they  thought  that  the  Niger  flows  from  east  to  we»t,  Ixtf 
this  fact  is  clearly  and  vmanimously  gtated  by  the  Arabisn 
geographers.     The  antients  had  only  a  faint  knowled^''  .  ' 
the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  or  of  the  JoUba,  nnd  the} 
became  acquainted  with  it  by  persons  wli'  meed 

into  the  interior  of  Airica  from  the  shores  '.  ■  ditw- 

ranean.     In  its  upper  course  the  Niger  runs  from  west  to 
east,  and  so  we  find  it  stated  by  the  Greek  and  RoMbIO 
writers.     The   Arabs  arrived   in  Sudan  by  the   wsi   ■■: 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  as  soon  as  thev  had  adTanc<  ' 
far  as  10°  E.  long,  of  Greenwich,  they  lound  that  »li  tim 
waters  ran  westward:  and  they  must  soon  hare  bMail>> 
formed  that  they  united  in  a  large  river,  whieh  flu^ltf 
down  in  Wangara  reached  the  sea.    They  were  therefoft 
right  in  stating  that  the  Niger  nms westward.    "Wliun.  ni  * 
later  period,  they  went  so  far  to  the  north-west 
Tinnbuctu,  they  were  either  ignorant  of  the  idcn 
Joliba  and  the  Quorra,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  tlieir  whi)* 
to  indicate  the  great  change  which  the  river  makes  hi  W 
direction  of  its  course  below  that  town.    The  Hni  BpBMJ 
^  were  well  aware  that  the  Arabian  writers  possessed  a  mad 
more  exlenwve  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.     Thtif 
knowledge  of  that  continent  commenced  from  the  sbORi 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  as  they  were  not  aware  that  the  k»» 
countrj'  between  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biaf--"  ^••'-  »'>* 
delta  of  a  great  river,  they  thought  that  the  ' 
which  was  found  to  enter  the  Atlantic  m\w\  bi 
'  of  the  Arabian  geographers.    Thus  by  a  blni 
ropeans  it  became  and  continued  the  general  op  i 

I  the  Senegal  was  the  Niger  of  the  .\rabian8,  until  the  di»- 
I  covcries  made  within  the   last   fifty  years  removed  thit 
erroneous  opinion,  and  ultimately  settled  the  geographf  (' 
Northern  Africa. 

WANLEY,    REV.    NATHANIEL,    is  the    aothor 
compiler  of  a  work  which  firct  appeared  in  a  folio  void 
in  1678.  and  has  been  oDcn  reprinted  in  vr^  "■ 
titled  '  Wonders  of  the  Little  World.'    Tt 
the  microcosm,  man,  and  the  wnrV  r  r.ii^.i 
lection  of  remarkable  stories  illi 
They  are  selected  however  with       ^ 
ties  and  exploded  Actions  are  as  welcome  to  the  ommvo 
ous  collector  as  the  best  established  facts ;  and  the 
in  truth  is  of  little  or  no  value.     Wanley  wa^^  bom  at 
cester  in  1633,  studied  at  Trinity  College,  f »yfoH,  took  '■ 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  that  of  MA.  in  1« 
to  have  been  appointed  minister  at  Bci 
shire,  which  he  was  when   he   published   at    i.onfl 
1658,  a  tract  entitled  'Vox  Dei,  or  the  Great  Duty 
Reflection  upon  a  Man's  own  Ways  ;'  afterwards  ' 
vicar  of  Trinity  Church  in  Coventry ;  and  died  in 
He  was  the  fatner  of  Humphrey  Wanley. 

WANLEY,  HUMPHREY,  "was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Wanley,  and  was  born  at  Coventry.  21«t  Ma 
1672.     Ho  18  said  to  have  been  first  intended  for  a  limnt 
and  aflerwaids  to  have  been  put  to  some  trade  :  hiil 
had  been  early  smitten  with  a  taste  for  the  ■> 
books  and  other  antiquities;  and  bei*5de*,h«>  ha 
a  constitutional  dislike  or  incap     ' 
occupation.     Having  however 
'  old  handwriting  lin  the  cultivatn'i  t 
been  assisted  by  what  he  had  learn 
ing>,  this  accomplishment  recommem^v  v^  , 
of  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  Bishop  of  1 

ventry  (afterwards  of  WorcesterV  and  that  j 

to  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Here  he  proved  of  great  i 
Dr.  Mill,  the  principal,  by  the  assistance  he  gave 
making  his  collation  of  the  various  readings  of 
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New  Testament  (published  in  1707).  After  this  he  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Dr.  Charley  master  of  Uni- 
venitr  '"^llpffe,  who  kept  him  at   his  own  lod?ifien,  and 

>■■■-■  '  "  i\  ea  him  in  trftnBCril'  pilinaf, 

;i  such  work.     Chariot  •  him 

appoiruiHi    on*'    oi     llip   imdcr-keeperB  ot    me    iKidleian 
Librftrj' ;  and  he  took  a  principal  part  in  drawine:  up  the 
Indexes    to   llie   Catalo^UL-    ot'    MSS.,  the    Lat)"    '>..•"'•<. 
to    vvhich  is  of  hia  composition.      He  then  !• 
and  removiniB:  to  London,  became  secretary  to  t  .  ;    j, 

for    Promoting  Christian    Knowledge.      His    next    em- 
p1o\Tncnt  was   as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hickcs,  the  fmineiit 
n   scholar,   lor   whom   he   tra .  r  the 

;  search  of  manuscripts  in  thai  .  tind 

drew  up  in  English  the  descriptive  catalogue  oi  - 

Uined  in  the  piiLUe  and  private  libraries  and  ■ 

'  !  \  him,  which,  after  it  had  b.ii!  '    i   ■    i    I 

i)ther  hand,  was  printed  in  IIum-^    'I'Ih'- 

.lamiii VeteruraScptcntrionaliuiii.  iiluin.,  lol., 

,  and  forms  the  t  nird  volume   of  that   ^eat 

lis  Waniev's  prir!<'i";>l  '"^rformance  ;  and  it  is 

itfcd  to  be   done,  all  -es  considered,  with 

_  tnce,  care,  and  compi  itiir.     His   lH>f    tin- 

^'ment  w>u  as  librarian  to  Hr. 

r>f  the  famtnis  Harlcian  n 

and  to  his  son,  the  itevond  earl,  both  of 
\v  sati»€ed  with  his  services  in  that  cnpa- 
.d  the  Catoloariie  of  the  MS-S,,  - 
762.  as  far  as  to  No.  24H7-     A 
iM-i^.,  in  the  British  Musenni,  is  a  vtiy  cirmus 
kept  bv  Wimlcv,  iVom  Marcli,   1715,   till  within  u 

of  his  deatf),  mostly  of  pr'" i.   ■-, 

the  Harleian  library.     Sevcrai 
Xirlinls'R '  Literary  Anerdiii 
.ly  separate  work  pui 

■m  the  French;   of  < »    ■       ■        •    .:         i- 
citjIt'B  of  the  Christian  Religion,' which  appeared 

in  an  8vo.  volume,  in  1704. 
\y   was  twice  married;  first  to  a  wido^> 
Idren  ;  the  second  time,  only  a  fortni^. 
iti  a  verv  younif  woman.    He  was  carru'fl  'it  l<\ 
6lh  July,  1726,' when  it  was  found  that  he  }ia<'l 
he  had,  which  amounted  1o  something  consider^ 
to  his  wi<low. 

are  many  letten  relating  to  Wanley,  prindj>ally 

contemporary  and  feUow  antiquary  Heame.  in  the 

fif  i-iiiirKru    PerwMW   of    the    Seventeenth    and 

from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,'  pnb- 

h  3  vols,  avo.,  in  1813.     And  there 

s  own  letter?  in  the  volume  lately 

jfed  fr.n-  "  "  Snriety,  entitled  '  Oriffinal  Letters 

I'enth.  Seventeenth, 
and  Illuftrations  by 
i».  K.ii.  ..,1843. 

IE.     [S< 

lEN,  JUii.M\.>    Miv  liAET^  son  of  a  Lil- 
ian, was  born  at  Erfurt  in  163.5, 
nir  r.)i;i.'...,,ii|iv  and  theology  at  K'r'n'f»>i«^'-rr 
tutor,  soldier,  and  \ 
lb  lor  the  purpose  of  !st  11. 

spic,  to  Ludolt,  at  wliose  retjuest  he  undertook  a  journey 
jadon.  The  object  of  thw  excursion  wn.<i  to  superin- 
tend tii  of  Ludolf's  '  Lexicot;  ira,' which 
tta&  pi'  .1  I..ondon  in  10(51.  v  i  was  also 
employed,  duiiog  his  residence  in  Erii^Iaiid.  tjy  Edmund 
Casten.  as  an  aasistaat  in  compilint;  his  '  Lexicon  Hepta- 
irlottum.' 

VVaiudeben.  on  bis  return  to  Erfurt,  was  t^ellt  by  Duke 
Eniai  of  Gotha,  at  Ludolf'^  sutrt^estion,  to  examinu  into  the 
eooAion  of  the  Christians  in  £fypt  and  Abyv^nna.  He 
f^r(nrmf'<i  the  Ej^'ptian  part  of  the  undertaking,  bu* 
Harope  without  attempting  to  penetrate  into 


ret 

to  Ron 


'  :-!chom,  in  February,  1663,  atid  proceeded 

he   declared    himself  a   convert   to  the 

Mjon   after  entered   tJie    Dominican 

lied  Paris,  and  was  sent  to  Kjrypt  by 

'    ■  '  informati'  '- 

!iasinjj  in.' 

'.  ioTl,  and  lell  '  .uk.  iui 

73.     He  visited  in  succes- 

.^;uu  ii.v  .  u^,.,.   c, ....-...- ..i   ,..^  Delia,  the  Faium.thede- 

>erts  of  St.  Macariujj  and  St.  Anthony,  in  search  of  manu- 


scripta,  and  ascended  the  Nile  ai  fiu  aa  Eaneh.     He 

several  excursions  from  Constantinople  into  Asia  .Mmor, 
and  was  preparing  to  return  to  Eg:j'pt  when  he  was  recalled. ' 
to  France. 

He  reached  Paris  in  April,  107<6;  but  instead  of  obtain* 
in;^  the  objects  of  his  amhi*         r  ■-  ■  -sor-'. 

svhip  of  Oriental  lanuruagCB,  1  the 

moneys  entrusted  to  his  di<>|>(.~.i,.  .»',.■  ,,,r^■^l.^< .  u  n-i  luissp- 
plying  them.     Afler  soliciting  in  vain  a  grant   of  public 
money  to  enable  him  to  print  the  Ethixini-   unrl^  h,-  ii,i,| 
collected,  hi.*  necessitieK  obliged  him 
the  office  of  vicar  in  a  village  near  I  .. 
he  died,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1679. 

Ludolf,  in  the  preface  to  his  commenfary  on  the '  Hi<tonr 
of  Ethiopia,'  Bpeaks   s'  of  Wansleben,  but    his 

opinion  may  have  be(  i:  tjy  th»<   "ondTiet   of  his 

former  scholar;  he  nui.-*i  tiavc  n  !)ect. 

for  Wansleben's  acquirements  wh  lion 

to  cany  hi?  Ethioj-      ''        the 

Ere86.     The  publi-  ilex 

atinus  in.Fobi  Lvu; i .,,.  .;- Ap- 

jjendix /Ethiopico-Latina,  LiturgiaS.  1'  hae 

AJexandrini,  Aithiop.  etljit.,' l^ndini,  1'     I.  ^,    Con- 

spectus Operum  v^thiopicorum  quae  ad  extiulundum 
psu^ta  habebat  Wan»lebius,'  Paris,  i&Tl,  4to. ;  3,  '  Rela- 
zione  dellostato  pre»enle  dell'  Egitto,"  Paris,  1071,  l2mo. ; 
4,  'Nouvelle  Relation,  en  forme  de  Journal,  d"un  Voyage 
fait  en  Egypte  en  1672  ct  1673,'  Pans,  1077.  This  edi- 
tion enters  much  more  into  detail  than  the  ItRlian  verwon  ; 
an  English  translation  from  the 
Loudon  in  167H.  5,  'Histoirede  1 

d^e  par  St.  Marc,  que  nous   :i 

Copten  d'Egyplc.  fci-ite  au  < 

Paris,  1<J77,  1-1111'     Thi.;  \Mi 

tjon  from  Co] 

Wansleben's   i 

Gotha.     Possibly   tin-   pamphlet 


F        ■  •  '    ■  .  .1  at 

it>n- 

1     en  IG72et  1673,' 

■s  t<i  hi'  «  eonipila- 

:.   MS     ;M-.-...nt  of 

.;_  _       \v:is  1:;ui.^ni,;lid   tO 

published  in   Londtm  in 

\(i79.  entitled  'A'hrirf  riccount  of  the  RebcHionsand  Blood- 

iiti-Christiau  practices  of  theJesuits 

.  ies  in  the  Empire  of  jl'Hhiopia  :  col- 

it  ot  :i  IM.'S.  tu5.lory  written  in  Ii«tin,  by  J.^Iichael 

rn,  a  learned  Papist,"  may  have  b<'en  compiled 

inim  MIS  narrative.     A  MS.  entitled  'Diarinm  conscriptum 

h  J.  M.  Wanslebio,  Somraerdano  Thuring.  ah  anno  IGW,' 

is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Ducal  hbrfl"^   >'  w. .'-".>.. 

i^Jiiugraphte  L'niverst'ltc  ;  JiJcher's  ..'  'hr- 

Irn-Leiiron ;    Prefaces  to   Cn-steU's   /  ,      L:lr)t- 

tum,  and  Ludolfs  second  edition  of  his  .,£V/</r);7;f  Urom- 
TTKir  finrf  LpTirnn  ;  Xnuvufle  Relation  iCtin  Voyage  fait 
en  !  ■■ '  •       ' '    •- 

^■  .KX.] 

\'  !;.  a  i:j:uket-town  in  11  Wantage 

jn  !  i.:i  miles  frum  the  f  'ue,  Lon- 

don, iiy  inc  I  '  i!  through  MiiKiriinciui.  lienley-on- 
Thames,  and  J. 

\V-. "'-'-■  ••  .i>  ,t  |,wj.  ...  ofsrtr^ 

th. 


hen  it  formed 
;drimony  of  the 


If  lime  of 
u'  land.s 
who  had 


;ice 


here.     It  was  the  birthplace  of  King  Alfred 


The  parish  of  Wantage  ha<*  an  area  of  7530  acres,  and 
comprehends  the  town  of  Wantage  and  the  hamlets  of 
Charlton  and  Grove.  It  contained,  in  1R31,  72»  itdiabited 
houses  36  uninhabited,  and  6  huildiniy:  triwetber  771 
houses,  with  748  families,  h    '    '^   "  Kos 

than  a  third  of  the  populatif  I  >  mi 

stands  at  the  intersection  olilit-  nimidii  ami  ■  u'l'iinam 
road,  with  a  cross-road  from  Oxford  to  Hungerfor<l :  tbi- 
streets  are  irr"<'-"i"'^iv  built,  and  contain  but  i-'a  -i«..ii 
houses.    Tlie  !  Tch,  dedicated  to  St.  Pete 

Paul,  is  an  an*  ^  church,  wiUi  a  square  1 1 

tower  rising  from  the  intersection  :  it  contains  ixim 
tombs    and    monumental    brasses, 
wjuren  family.     There  is  an  antient 
architecture,  called  by  Lcland  a 
used  as  a  school-house :  and  r  . 
the  inscription,'  Pray  for  tt 
Master  William  Rurnabe,  th' 
Wlliam  Lord  Fitzwiirven.'      i 
and  twine  i.s  carried  on:  al 
com,  flour,  malt,  and  coal-      ^ 
Berks  Canal  comes  up  to  tli> 
SatQiday  for  pigs,  cattle,  *w\  *^M 
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cheese  lair,  iind  in  the  year  two  fairs  for  cattle  and  cheese, 
one  for  cherries,  and  a  statute-fair.  There  aie  two  bank- 
in  s^hoiwes. 

The  living  is  a  vicai-acje,  of  the  clear  yeai-ly  value  of  503/., 
with  a  glebe-house  ;  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Abingdon,  in 
Ihe  archJcanery  of  Berks,  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  Tire 
perpetual  curacy  of  Grove  in  the  parish,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  75/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  is  in  the  ^ift  of  the 
vicAr.  Tliere  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Bap- 
tist*, and  Wesley  an  Metliodists. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  nine  day-schools,  with 
231  children,  namely,  100  boys,  SG^irls,  and  09  children  of 
aex  not  stated  ;  making  about  one  in  Itourteen  of  the  total 
population  under  dsdiy  instruction.  One  of  the  day-schools, 
with  44  Iwys,  was  partly  supported  by  endowment.  There 
was  at  the  same  lime  one  Sunday-school  with  80  boys  and 
90  girls.  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  'The  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion," and  Isaac  Kimber,  a  disst^nting  minister  and  an 
historical  and  biographical  writer  of  some  reputation,  were 
natives  of  Wantage- 

(Lysonss  Magna  Britannia  ;  Beauties  qf  England  and 
Waleg ;  Parliamentary  Pitpers.) 

WAPENTAKE  ^frora  the  Saxon  icaepen,  arms,  and  lac, 
touch,  or  betach,  yield j  is  a  terra  wljich  prevails  in 
Yorkshire,  and  indicates  a  tenitcria]  division  like  the 
i)undred  of  other  counties.  [Shire.]  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  habit  which  our  Saxon  ancestoi's  had 
of  attending  with  their  weapons  the  mcetini^s  of  their 
tnbes,  whether  convened  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice or  to  decide  on  peace  or  w!U-.  This  circumstance, 
inseparable  from  the  assembly,  gave  a  name  to  the 
meeting  and  to  the  district  whose  inhabitants  were  con- 
vened. Various  explanations,  all  however  connected 
with  tliis  habit,  are  given  to  the  last  syllable.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  to  mean  tijc  touch  or  nisthng  of  their  arms,  by 
which  the  assembly  was  wont  to  signify  its  opinion  of  the 
matters  submitted  to  it;  by  others  the  acreplanre  hy  \\ie 
lord  of  lus  tenants'  arms  in  token  of  their  submission  to 
liim.  Tliese  aie  the  two  solutions  auoted  by  Spelinan, 
Others  however  say  that  the  word  aenotes  the  custom 
which  the  vassals  h:ul  of  touching  the  spear  of  the  lord  as 
a  mark  of  homage  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  explanation 
most  usually  adopted.  (Spelman,  fVapentachium  et  ffce- 
j)ingetachtuin  ;  Co  we  11.), 

WAPITI.     [DBKa,  vol.  viii.,  p.  339.] 
WAPPING.     [Loj<DON.l 

WARASDIN,  one  of  the  three  counties  (Waraedin, 
Kreuz,  und  Agram"!  into  which  tlie  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Croatia  is  divided,  is  bounded  an  the  west  and  noilh-west 
by  Slyritt,  on  Ihe  norlh-east  b^-  Szalad  (a  county  of  Hun- 
garj'  I,  on  the  east  by  Kreuz,  and  on  the  south  by  Agrani. 
Its  area  is  720  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants liU.tMMJ,  who  arc  Roman  Catholic  Croatians. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  traversed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Styrian  chain  from  wesit  to  east,  which 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  eciual  jjarls.  The  princi^ml  rivers 
are  the  I>rave,  which  runs  along  the  northern  liontier,  sepa- 
rating the  country  from  Hungary' ;  Ihe  Szutia,  which 
bepaiaies  Croatia  from  Styria  ;  and  the  Kranena,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  the  cantons  of  Waiasdin  and 
Agram.  More  than  a  third  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  plain  near  the  Drave  produces  more  than 
sufficient  com  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
Ihe  mountainous  and  laiger  portion  seldom  yields  enougli. 
The  natural  productions  are  corn  (especially  maize),  millet, 
tobacco,  fruit  of  different  kinds,  especially  plums,  and 
timber.  There  is  a  very  good  breed  of  homed  cattle,  and 
great  numbers  of  swine,  fish,  bees,  and  game.  The  mine- 
rals are,  besides  marbles  of  dift'erent  kinds,  a  very  thick 
stratum  of  native  sulphur  at  Radobui,  and  gold,  which  is 
obtained  hy  washing  from  the  sand  of  the  Drave,  to  the 
value  of  12l)0  to  180()  ducats  ;innually.  Blumenbach  how- 
ever says  that  the  gold-washing  in  the  Drave  has  ceased. 
The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy. 

W.«  RASDix,  the  capital,  or  county  town,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  over  wluch  there  is  a  remarkable 
wooden  bndge-  It  lies  in  46"  18'  N.  lat.  and  IG"  25'  E. 
)onfr„  in  a  plain  which  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and  west  by 
nKOtlUaiiu.  It  ia  a  well-built  but  not  very  lively  town,  and 
coutains  several  large  and  handsome  edifices,  among  which 
are  «eTeral  tine  churches,  a  Jewish  synagnguL-,  the  county- 
hall,  Uie  senate-houac,  the  rewdence  of  the  bishop  and 
}t«r,  snd  soniQ  convents.    There  are  likewise  a  Roman 


Catholic  gymnasium,  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuiu,  wr 
girls'  school  and  hospital,  and,  within  these  few 
philharmonic   society.      Good   wine   is  produced   in  t! 
environs.      Some  tohacco  is  manufactured  in  Uie  to 
and    there    aie  some  vinegar-breweries.      The    »ubui 
are  extensive,  and  contain  some  good  buildings.     Wai 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  have 
into  decay. 

(Blumenbach,   Neuestcs  Cfmixld>i  der  Of  tier  > 
Monarchie  ;  Jenny,  Ha ndbuth;  Ihvi&e],  Hand''         .     .M 
Oesterreichische  National  Emycluptidie.) 
WARBECK,  PERKIN.     |HenkvVII.] 
WARBERG.    [SwEDKN.]   J 

WARBLERS.  [Sylvi.*.d.k.;1  Tlie  true  AVarblers  were 
arranged  by  I.innaciw  under  his  genus  Motacilla.  They 
comprise  Uie  smaller  singing  birds. 

Air.  Nuttall  gives  a  concise  but  comprehensive  geocrtl 
account  of  this  interesting  group. 

The  bill,  he   remarks,  is  slender,  straight.   awl-»hapeJ. 
higher  than  it  is  wide  at  the  base,  and  furnished  wit) 
tered   Inistles ;  the  lower  mandible    straight.      ^ 
basal,  lateral,  oval,  half-closed  by  a  membrane.      / 
lacerated  at  the  tip.     Tarsus  longer  than  the  midd; 
inner  toe  free ;  posterior  nailshoiter  than  the  toe.    '■ 
moderate  or  short;  spurious  feather  generally  sho!' 
and  second  primaries,  second  and  third,  or  thind  and 
longest ;    scapulars  considerably  shorter   than   tlv. 
feathers. 
Female  generally  distinguished  by  a  less  vi^nd  plumafr- 
Young  usually  assuming  the  adult  plumage   aHer  tn« 
first  moult.     Some  species  moult  twice  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Nuttall   further   observes  that  species  of  lhi»  di- 
merous race  are  spread  over  the  whole  globe.     '  Tin  ■ 
says  he,  '  generally  small,  sprightly,  ancl  endowed  v. 
incessant  activity,  in  accordance  with   tl 
their  flying  insect  prey  ;  thej-  therefore  n 
habit   and   character  the    Flycnlcliers,  Vin.u'.,    i 
Saxico!as,and  Wrens  so  nearly,  that  it  is  rendered  :< 
doubtful  to  which  of  these  several  genera  they  ougl.:  :-  .      , 
referred.     They  principally  inhabit  forests  or  tliicheUt  od   I 
some  affect  watery  situations  or  reed-marshes.     Mauv  nc   " 
reraark.able  for  the  melody  of  their  song  and   ' 
Uness  of  their  airs,  which  in  the  period  ofinciM 
almost  incessantly  pour  forth,     f  he  Nightingale,  so  c 
brated  for  his  powerful,  varied,  and  pathetic  lav,  as  w  * 
the  humble  but  tuneful  Robin  Redbreast,  belon    ~ 
highly  vocal   genus   {Sylvia.  I^th.) ;  and   thou 
species  seek  out  the  arctic  solitudes  in  wliich  to  w 
melody  or  soothe  alone  tlicir  mates,  yet  other  spec 
be  numbered  among  the  more  famihar  i.-i  '••  •- 
dtn.s,  groves,  and  orchards.     Living  ahui 
the  winged  insects  of  summer,  wlisi  li 
catch  in  the  air  or  pick  from  off"  tli' 
to  the  south  in  autumn,  and  pass  th'  ^ 

or  tropical  regions.     Some  exist  more  or 
berries  in  the  latter  end  of  Ihe  year,  and  l 
means  thus  to  winter  in  the  milder  clicuatcs*  wlucii 
exempt  trom  severe  extremes.    Among  many  of  tlif  >p 
cies  the   more   active  and  vigorous   ma' 
object    of    his    migration,   precedes  th- 
female.' 

European  Warbleiw.  ' 

The  following  are  figured  and  described  in  Mr.  G  u'  1  j 
'  Birds  of  Europe  :' — 

Wheatean. 

Sasicola  eachinnans.     The  Black  H'heatear. 

Geographical    Distribution,  —  Simthern   Enrop* 
Africa. 

Saxicola  leucomela.     The  Pied  IVheaimr. 

Geographical  Distribution. — North  of  Europe,  and 
bably  Northern  Asia, 

isiT'"'''"  ■•'•innthe.     Tht- W^o  i-mo 

&' ■■  riziiia.     1 

G'C' _,     ,       7  Dts/nlfi'  ly.  Dalmati 

and  Grecian  Archipelago  ;  rare  in  the  north  of  Italy,  f** 
recorded  from  Ihe  ctntial  European  districts. 

Saricola  aurita-     Btuck-eiired  WTieiitrnr. 

Gfiographieal  Dittrifoution.—  HilW  distrirl«i  of  •(Mitlr 
Europe  :  more  common  in   the   north   <      " 
Runsct  fVheattar.    Frequent  in  the  Ncj'] 
Sardinia. 
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The  Wbinchat. 


Whinchats. 
8tunechat8. 


— Old  ifalf, — Summer   Plumage. — He««l, 

ck,  u.nd  sTnall  oovf  rts  of  thir  Winers  perfect  blauk  ; 
feather  v<vrv  fmoly  bonleied  with  iiiddv  brown  ; 
1   '  "  •■  M'ies  of  the  neck,  cm  tfie  upper 

I  11  the  mmp.     Dreaat  deep  ruddy, 

1. .  ..._,  ..i.-.,l  rnddy :  wine*  brown  bordered 
with  hrJLchlcr  brown  ;  hn^n  of  nil  the  t su l-feat hers  whit i-, 
the  n."*t  of  u  blackish  brown.  length  four  inchus  four  or 
five  lines. 

Malt  (i/tfr  the  Aulumnnl  Moult. — Wider  ruddy  bordere 

>  at  the  f  nd  of  the  feftthcrs  on  the  throat ;  those  of  the  nape 

f.nd  the  h^^^■\i  frin^^ed  witli  larijc  borders  of  that  colour ; 

'  nddy,  the  rfi»t  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 

■jolour  ;  wider  bofders  on  the  quills,  and  the 

eul  ol  mi-  1,11 1  ruddyish. 

Frmnle. — Upper  parts  blackish  brown  with  borders  of 

,    11         I.        !('.y;  Minus  and  tail-feathers  brown  bordered 

!  ruddy  ;  tJiroat  black,  with  small  whitish  and 

''v  white  space  on  the  sides  of  the  neck 

part  of  the  wing^ less  extended;  ruddy 

'  less  vivid. 

'  Tintffg  Main  brfom  thn'r  Second  MmtH  like  the  old 

Votin;^  at  thrir  DfjHirtMr*'  from  the  Ne»t. — Feathers  of 
'Ihe  upper  pnits  greyish  brown;  all  terminated  by  a  small 
kVhitiih  spot. 

An*r  tiie  autumnal  moult  all  the  individuals  have  brown 

'       '   III-  oti  the  brad  and  the  back  ;  this  colour  occiipy- 

y  the  fine  points  of  the  barbei,  they  by  exposure 

lion  I?"      •     ''i'^  sprin<r  the  black  colour  of  the 

Irofthe  appear.     i.Temm.) 

is  the  7  n  ,/.•  and  Muleiw  Tratiuet  of  Uie 

ch ;    Stjl/  i-<:urdi\  and  S(Utinpafo   of 

Itns ;  •  ■  Sfeinnc/imotzer  of  the  Gcr- 

'ftx-hilrr  y  verrig   uf    the  antient   British;   and 

atonrckalter,  Stunetmith,  Stonesmicftt  Slorm- 

\l'*tid  2ihor-titlt7tg  of  the  modern  Bntibh. 


■riir  Miitl.  rllKI. 


Geographical  Distribution. — Russia.  Germany,  France, 
Provence,  Italy.  Smyrna,  Japan,  the  Deccan,  the  l)ankii  of 
the  Ganges,  the  mountain-chain  of  Unpen  HinduMan, 
Senegnl,  and  South  Africa  (Cape).  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

/labilf,  i.^c. — ^Thouph  several  of  this  species  remain 
throuifh  the  winter  months,  the  general  body  quit  the 
British  Islands  in  autumn,  nor  do  they  return  till  the 
."prinK  is  forvvatd,  seldom  appearini;^  on  our  heaths  and 
commons,  dappled  with  furze  and  bushes,  before  the  end 
of  March  :  but  March  is  often  bleak  :  and  when  Ihevrinds 
blow  Tout'l''^-  tli'-v  iiiiit  ihcse  open  spots  for  the  shelter  of 
the  smiE  I  Still  however  the  open  tracts 

ore  their  ii  s  and,  wind  and  weather  permit- 

ting, theix!  they  arc  to  be  seen  almost  ever  in  motion,  now 
on  a  stone,  now  on  a  bush,  from  which  ihey  dart  to  seize 
the  passing  insect  and  then  return.  Although  their  Bong, 
wliich  is  i»iven  on  the  wing,  is  short,  it  is  pleasing ;  and 
they  are  in  a  degree  mocking  birxls,  being  no  bad  imitators 
of  the  KOng  of  others.  Besides  insects,  worms  are  accept- 
able food  to  them ;  and  for  these  Ihey  may  be  frequently 
seen  Ibrairing  on  the  ground. 

The  nest,  which  is  of  considerable  Mze  in  proportion  to 
the  bird,  is  framed  in  the  beginning  of  April  on  tlie  ground 
or  some  dwarf  bush.  Externally  it  is  fabricated  of  mosa 
and  grass;  and  a  few  fine  bents,  hair«,  and  feathers  form 
the  lining.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  third  week  in  that  month,  are  pale  blue  with 
somewhat  of  a  greyish  tint,  finely  dotted  with  obscure 
reddish  brown  at  the  large  end. 

When  the  young  are  twitched — ^that  is,  about  the  middle 
of  .May — the  old  Stonechats  become  very  bold.  They  make 
a  cnnstant  clamour,  and  put  in  practice  many  a  rime  to 
deceive  the  schoolboy  and  draw  nim  from  their  nest. 
Redstarts. 

PhtFiticura  ruticilla.     The  Redstart, 

P/i(pnieura  tithyt.  The  Black  Redstart,  Kare  in 
Britain. 

We  select  the  Common  RfdstAit.  Moia/Mla  pftanieunu, 
l.inn.,  as  an  example. 

Description. — Old  Malf. — Forehead  and  eyebrows  pure 
white  ;  a  email  band  on  the  |bot  of  the  bill,  space  between 


that  and  the  eye,  throat,  ana  uoper  part  of  Ine  neck  deep 
Klack  ;  head  arid  upper  part  of  the  back  bluish  ash ;  breast, 
sides,  rump,  and  lateral  tail-feathere  brilliant  ruddy ;  ab- 
domen whitish,  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  deep  ruddy,  two 
middle  feathers  brown. 

The  Fr-iiwlc  (which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  that 
of  Phevniciira  tnecica,  the  Blue-throated  Warbler)  with 
the  upper  parts  grey  strongly  shaded  with  rtibty ;  great 
wing-coverl.s  Ijorderei  with  ruddyish  yellow  ;  throat  white, 
breast  and  .sides  rusty,  belly  whitish,  under  tail-coverts 
pale  ni8ty>  The  very  old  have  the  throat  blackish,  spotted 
with  rusty. 

Young  Males  of  the  Year. — No  white  on  the  forehead  ; 
black  of  the  throat  broken  with  whitish  lines ;  ruddy 
colour  of  the  breast  varied  with  while ;  upper  parts  rusty 
ash,  tail  coverts  and  feathere  bordered  with  rusty. 

Young  Femalen. — These  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
nightingale  by  the  black  bill  and  feet,  and  the  two 
middle  tail-feathers,  which  are  always  blackish-brown. 

Belon  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  ^oiWicoepoc  of  Aris- 
totle {Hist.  Aniin.,  ix.  49*.  It  is  the  Conj*solo,  Codimsso., 
Culo  ran^o,  and  Culo  ro»so  of  the  Italians ;  Rossignot  de 
mur  ott  de  murailles  of  the  French :  Schiiarzkehliger  tktn- 
fT'r,  Schirarzkchleiti,  and  Oartefi-Rothxrhwcinzchen  of 
n  ,fins;  G>Arnn^f/<' floo</«/tn-f  of  the  Netherlander*; 
•  if  the  Swedes;  Roedsttrrt  of  the  Danes;  Blod- 
jiii:i  I  1  ihe  Nonvegjans  ;  Phonell  goch  of  the  antient 
Biitish  ;  Redtnil,  Itrantail,  and  Firetnil  o(  the  modem 
Biilijh. 

Gengrnphical  Dislrihution. — Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia.  Europe  generally,  paiticularly  Holland,  FVvice, 
Provence,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Trebiirond,  and  to  the  soulH- 
cast  of  that  locality,  Erzerum,  and  .Tapan. 

In  Britain  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  April.  i>en«^j^_ 
ing  as  high  as  Sutherlandshire  in  Scotlend.     Pcnnan\  »««. 
tliat  it  extends  no  farther  west  than  Exeter,  but  it  htus  wln 
seen  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Cornwall,  and  is  far  ft-^^^^    *J^ 
common  in  the  western  part.    .Th« '"'l'^"^^"!^*^   V^^J^" 
above  given,  from  Pennant,  indicates  that  the  Hi^-^*™* 
1 >....n  formerly  known  in  Wales:  it  cettaial^   i,^'*^ 

"  Vim 


n  lormeny  Kiiunii  "*  '''"'^' •.' \*v~"-» 
ven  been  foundi  near  Belfast  va  Ireland  ; 
Vol.  XJ^VUy^ 


appeare  to  be  a  sint^ular  instance.  They  quit  England, 
generally,  at  the  commencement  of  September. 

Habttt,  i^r. — Tliis  is  a  sweet  and  indefatigable  singer, 
and  has  been  heard  in  a  wild  state  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at 
nisht,  and  as  early  as  thre«  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I'hc 
skirts  of  woods,  lane  and  meadow  hedge-rows,  orchai-da, 
KaitleUH,  the  old  i\'ied-wall  uf  a  ruin,  are  all  favourite 
haunts.  The  male  shows  hinuelf,  aa  if  proud  of  his  pretty 
plumage,  whilst  he  is  uttering  his  soft,  sweet  song,  vibrat- 
ing liis  tail  the  while,  on  some  low  branch  of  a  not  high 
tree  or  weather-beaten  stone,  nor  does  his  music  cease  as 
he  fties  to  another  station  to  continue  his  strain. 

A  crevice  in  a  wall,  a  hollow  tree,  u  nook  in  a  building 
sheltered  behind  a  limb  uf  antient  ivy,  or  even  of  an  old 
fruit-lree  trained  against  it,  sometimes  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
receives  the  nest,  the  outside  of  which  is  rough  and  rich 
with  mou.  and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  Four,  six, 
and  even  eight  greenish-blue  egg^i  are  deposited,  and  the 
first  brood,  for  there  are  generally  two  m  a  season,  are 
frequently  fledged  by  the  second  week  in  -June.  The  food 
coni^ists  of  worms  and  insects,  fruit,  and  berries. 

Bechstein  speaks  highly  of  its  attj-active  uualities  in 
plunaage.  gesture,  and  song ;  and  says  it  will  add  to  its 
natural  notes  parts  of  the  songs  of  other  birds.  He  tells  us 
that  those  wliich  built  under  his  roof  imitated  tolerably  the 
chaffinch  that  hung  in  a  cage  at  his  window ;  and  his 
neighbour  had  one  in  his  garden  that  repeated  the  strains 
of  a  black-cap  which  had  it^  nest  near. 

In  captivity  Redstarts  become  so  tame  that  they  will 
take  a  mcal-womi  from  the  hand.  Sweet  says  that,  when 
keptinconGnement,  he  considers  this  bird  the  mast  sensible 
and,  if  brought  up  from  the  nest,  the  most  attached  of  all 
small  birds;  but  he  adds  that  it  may  be  deemed  the  most 
tender  of  all  the  tribe.  It  is,  he  obserNcs,  a  real  mocker, 
and,  if  bred  up  from  the  young  state,  will  learn  the  note  or 
call  of  aim    *  'her  bird:  it  will  also  learn  a  tune,  and 

^^ill  sing  I  -  well  as  by  day,  as  long  as  a  light  is 

kept  burni;..  .j.j  Uad  one  that  wliistled  the  Copenna«en 
^Valtz. 


TliC  RcdiUtt. 
'••^rr  Sgura,  t««ie.     l'p|«t  ll(>'iv,  bmolr. 


•"nowlng  (jiialniin 


'  tV  RoRiirnol  r<l  nornm*  tia  murmillr. 
INiutrci  qu>*  miir«  il  ImiUl  aa  maisuO, 
Fail  M'a  netiu ;  mnU  vn  Boiii|>arii.l*an 
Au  Ronixnot,  11  nn  iltt  ri«a  i]Ui  vaitle.' 

Notwithstanding  the  censure  involved  in  the  lut  li 
and   a  half,  however,  the   Iledstait  is  a  very  char 
songster.   In  comparison  with  the  nightingale,  every  oth^ 
biru  B  song  must  lade. 

Phcenicura  suecica,  the  Btue-throat«H  H'arblrr,    [Bu'i 
Brbast.] 

itobins. 

Erythrtca  rubecula.     Tha  Redbrcatt, 

Thouch  the  subject  be  very  tempting,  we  should  Ml  j 
justified  in  occupying  space  in  this  work  by  a  d«t 
description  of  this  familiar  bird,  dear  to  infancy  and  ok 
age.     Belon  makes  it  tiie  'E(»i0a«o(  of  Aristotle  (ix.  49' 
and  not  without  reason. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Norway,  Denmark,   8w| 
den,  Shetland  (rare).  Orkney,  Scotland.  England,  IrcUn 
and  Wales  (where  it  is  called  Yr  Hobi  snch  and  Brunei 
goch),  the  temperate  and  wann  parts  of  Kn-  '     •  '  f 

in  Spain  and  Italy,  North  Ai'iica.  Smyrna,  1 
foIlo\ving  quatrain  appears  under  the  flgurt  v. 
in  the  Portraits  above  cited : — 


. '  Ad  HoMliniol  <U  nutaOla  iwinhtg 
L«  Goryu  rouge,  pd  cliAUt  umuairitK. 
Elle  #n  hjrvcr  appAroist  f<>n  ioymw>, 
Luy  «■  cato  auprc*  dc  Doof  t'liMHlil*.' 

Accentors. 

Arrenlor  ulpimi^.     The  Alpina  Accentor. 

Geographical  Distribution.— The  Alpine  disttiets  md 
mountainous  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Swilrrr- 
land  and  the  Tyrol  have  it  in  abundance.  In  Britain  if» 
appearance  is  comparatively  rare. 

Accentor    motlulitris.. — Common    Hedge    Acct'nior,    pr 
Ilfdgc  Worhler.   I Mgi' Sparrow  of  many  districl-    f'"^'ii 
tf  gterych  of  the  antient  British.    This  poor  litil- 
nest  is  generally  Ihe  first  that  the  urcliin  takes 
are  azure,  and  are  generally  laid  very  early,  and  I 
leaf  is  sufficiently  out  in  the  hedge-row,  one  ui 
frequent  localities,  to  hide  the  nest. 

Geographical  Dittributton.—Gx^vA  Britain.  Centnl 
Europe. 

Accfntor  montnnallHS.     Mounlatn  Accentor. 

Ufogruphi    •'    "    ■  ■'    ■  "    frm  Central   Kurojtt 

and  Asia,  E  .»,  Neapolitan  Sutiv 

Dalmatia,  a;u;  l^..,.,..  .:..,.^.,,, 

Locustelles. 

Lurustella^uviatilit. — Tlie  rtrv'  '  "<".t«»)|«>. 

Geiigniphiriil  Dt%(ributi<>fi.—  A  cstem  Kuroj*'. 

Frequent  in  Autitria  and  Huuk'tu;.  _:. ;  i  common  occur- 
rence neai-  Vienna,  in  the  garderw  of  th«  littlt  i»l««  in  the 
Danube. 

Lr>custflla  oricula.     Thi'  Brnk*  LftriiitrlU. 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  EiikIuiiJ  and  Irvland, 
arriving  in  April.  Austria,  Hungaiy,  It«J*.  fknith  of 
France,  Holland  (not  common \ Germany  (norln  Ml4  noflli- 
eai<t ',  S:i    ■        I     '  fr), 

L/x'ii 

{• 


"'  LacwitHk. 
Smith  of  Enmpr.   Spi , 
il   iCambndgeahirv  l<nt 


Lnrmffitf^  vi^rtAiitln.     ('/■' 
Geographical  Dittnbutu" 

Balicanu. 
SaUcnrrn  rurftov^f.*.     flrrnt  S'dgtf  ll'arbler. 
Geot' 
lands  " 


I  iolUnd  ahundanlly.  I^iw- 


'•*  Sattcaria. 
Ionian    Islandu; 


/ante 


ish  islands. 

of  Eurnue 


irundinacfn,     Rfcd  H'rrn. 
i.irtit  Distrrbutifm. —Tem\tefn^o  F.iirupe.    Hnt- 
Holland,  Gerroany,  Fraoce,  rare  in  the  i>oiith 


■'r»'».     Af(i:  r. 

Dntnbul.  Ira!    Europe.      Fre- 

quent on  lh«  ho  Po  and  Danube.     Paris  of  Swii- 

lerland,  Ger;  Holland. 

Salicaria  phraumdit.     Sedge  fi'arbler.     Britain  gwie- 


rally  and   the    Continent 
Germany,  and  Holland. 
&itiearin  rnfbtnopogon. 


Ver}-  abundant    ia    Friuio«t 
Mr»iiitach0d  Warbler. 


WAR 


59 


W  A  R 


Gtographirnl^Dittrihiitifm. — IfaJy.  The  «tales  of  Ra- 
gUM;  th'-       '.  "'■     ...  ;   .i'U', 

Gfogr<tj.tnr,u  Jji.finoiifinri.- -y'ltnunon  in  Knly  anj 
Piedmont.  France  and  GiTuiatiy  occ-asionally.  Honand 
ran-  — 

•S  laciotfi.     Ru/hiu  Sfdgf  IVarbfer. 

(j  it   Dixtr\huti,,„  — S.nnh   of    Spain.      Oib- 

imltri  Nite  ahore^  [irobably. 

.Vi  <^/^>o/rt,     1  irhler. 

Geographical  DUtnUutiun. — Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  n«;iglibouring  tracLi  of  Asia  and  Afrira. 
Along  the  Mediterranean  shora  Fn^m  Git>raltar  to  V.\m- 
[^stantinople.    Ualy  and  Sicily-    Greek  Iblamik  and  adjacent 

CaUi  H'lirbl^^. 

ihutum. — Southern    and     F.astern 

in  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

......        .\.„\\y   .\frita.      Has  been   killed    in 

according  ^  M.  Temtniuck;   but   Mr.   Gould 


M    ditches 
Imw. 


NoHh- 


Vfrv 


Salimria  f  miricea.     Silhy  ffurbl'-r. 
Locolity. — N'ciir  S.Atil.v  Aiiui  uih.ii  llif  Brenta, two niilej 
CI.  I 
recn  ;.■ 

Phitonmla  luscinfa.     Tht!  Xightingaie. 
PhilonuftaturdoiiU*.  TheT%ruiih  S'ighlingate.  [Njoht 

Calliope. 
CaUiafM  Lathamii.    Gorget  H'arbler. 
G*ographirtii  Distribuiton. — Rare  in  Europe. 
eact  of  Aiaa;  Siberia,  Kauitchatka  :  Japan. 
Curnica*. 
Cumiea  orphea.     Th«  OrpAeux  H'arbier. 

tOeogra^Aicai  Diainbulum. — Southern    Europe 
•bOMlant  in  Italy.  e«necial)y  in  Piedmont  and  Uonibardv, 
•nd  in  the  aouth  of  (  ranee.     India. 
Citrruea  atracaptUa.    The  Bl\ck-cap. 
Ourmeakun  '      "    -"  , 

QinywiBAtf.  I II   and  temperate 

Burope.     Kns;li. v.^  .,  .;....^.  ...  .^urili. 

Currw.a  ftiipneHn.     RiippeU't  tVorbier. 
Grogntphicai    Dittribution. — Baatem    Europe    (rare). 

VMidBMtAinM. 
Garttea  m^amoeepluda.    Sardinian  tVarbttr. 
Geographical  Diitribution.'-CetAnX  Spain.    Sardinia. 
pTha  Neapolitan  States. 

C»tmi£a  Itucopogon.     iktbalpini*  IVarbhr. 
G*ograpAi<al   Dutnbution. — Southern  Europe  ;    Italy 
1  £b>dinia  •  North  Africa.     Abundant  on 

!  tenka  of  tt  ir  a»  Abyssinia. 

Cumtea  cimn  u.      <_  nnimun  IVhitf-throai. 
Curruca    garrula.      L«««fr    H'hiU-lkroQt.       [White- 

[VBSOA.T.] 

Cumica  cnn^iicillala.     Spectacle  Warbler. 

G^ogrt^hicat  Dutrtbuhon.-^Qoaih^m  Europe.     Spain 
(AndaJusia).    Sardinia. 

Curruca  tarda.     Marmora's  Warblrr. 

GtograpMioal     Dittribution. — Sardinia     and     Ea:*teni 
E»ir(»y»«. 

Cii  Burred  f^'arhlpr. 

G,  friAii/i'on.— Northern  Europe.  Sweden 

and  .Nnriherii  Lierniany,  and  Hungary.    I^mbardy.    Rare 
in  Austria. 

Melizophilus. 

Bkiiztyphilui  provincial  is.     Dariford  Warbler, 

D'- '^''f  ^f<ltl^. — All   the   upper    parts,  with 


the  . 

and    3.vjc^    , . 

middle  of  the  ' 

the    PxirrnHl 

lah-' 

irint: 

%hJte  »t  itji  Liji»fc  ,   1 : 

Female.— Thst  lii 


tail,  fine  deep  grey ;  throat,  breast, 

1.1, J,    ,>|-  the    colour    of  wine-lees; 

1  very  long,  blackish  brown, 

liinifiil  with  white  :    quills 

le  internal  barbs ; 

ack,  but  yellowish 

Length  five  inches. 

.ily  less  vivid  than  those  of 


the  male;  on  the  thrual  a  ZTtater  number  of  fine  whitish 
itriaf  than  in  the  male,  wnicli,  when  very  old,  presents 
hardly  an.  itiiem. 

YnunL'  I'mr.—A  great  number  of  small  stripes 

«wthe  tnroat,  iuc  lower  pwls  varied  with  whitiiih  feathers. 
Temin.^ 


This  is  the  Pitte^hou  de  Provence  of  (he  French ;  tlie 
MagfKinina  of  Sari;  and  Prorrnter  Suvgn-  of  Mey*r. 
Gff'gmphiriil    Di\tnfjufii)n. — Southern    Europe :    the 

counlrit's  ',]'.:■  '       '        '       "    ''       tncan,  Spa;  '   'lie 

south  of  I'  -nino  and  u 

notes  it  as  taiv.  nmer  in  niwiiiii;uium.s 

situations.     It  i  ce  in  Germany   and 

Holland.      Pen:.,...  >'i't    n,,t    ,r,.„..,,l!y 

di^ised.     Freqiicnl  .  1 

also  at  Bagiihot,  IT.  ;        m- 

shire,  Cornwall,  and  Berkshire  pos-st-ss  it  also. 

H<ibits,  4y- — This  pretty  warbler  iss  a  vcr}'  hermit  in  ifa 
love  of  retirement  and  seclusion.  TTie  t\irze-hrake  nild 
tangled  heath  are  its  favourite  haunts.  n»id  we!!  it  krniWH 
every  labyrinth   of  every  bush  on  i> 

where  it  takes  up  its  aboue.  Mr.  C 
form  closely  allies  it  to  the  Supcrl 
of  New  Holland,  while  its  relatio:  i 

Whitethroat  is  strikingly  ap])arent,     \. .;,,   .l,,  u 

secluded  habits,  the  s.arac  author  well  remarks  ,; 

spring  it  becomes  nior<'  liviK  :uul  more  litim. 
'  rising  on  qiiivenng  -  the  top  .J 

uttering  a  hurried  bii:  _',  mncn  m  i 

of  the  Whitethroat ;  at  tli  it  ereela  n 

of  the  head  into  a  crest,  an  ,  .-  the  thn  .  t- 

ing  many  attitudes  and  geslicalalions.' 

Dry  stalks  and  grass  intnrtwined  with  filires  of  plants  and 
roots  form  the  n,  '     "  "  '    '    '         :.<• 

very  heart  of  a  i 

Eggs  g^eeni.sh-\N  iiii"-,  ^■,|iil  uiimii  ^[/i-vnii->    .luil    iianv  .simlh, 

and  thus  resembling  those  of  the  Whitcthrc-xt. 

The  Dartford  AVarbler  U  ^r  ...niHy  speaking,  insecti- 
vorous, but  fViiits  do  not  .ss  to  it,  that  is,  such 
hemes  a*  it  may  find  ueai                  ■■■>. 


^^ 


Th«  VuHatd  Wubln. 
t'nw  llpif*.  n»»l«8  '"•*'•  *»»»'•♦ 
Asiatic  WARBi-aiw. 
Some  of  the  European  apecies,  aa  we  have  ie«Q.^«m«,^4 


€ 


W  AB 


eo 


WAR 


_to  Am,  ba<  Uk  Wsfbkf*  fncnll j  ftre  not  abnndaiit  in 
:  9Hrtcr  of  tfie  globe. 

AnucAX  Wabblxbs. 

3teqr  of  the  vmrtJen  of  Europe  auUcc  Afiica,  etpecially 

aorth,  their  wieter-auarten.     The  StonnJtat,  u  we 

to  tiiat  cootineot,  wmI  Mr.  SwaiiuMi, 

,  hit  *  Bud*  efJkDaKm,'  record*  another.  ScLriola  /rontalit, 

Whit^frrmted  StottteJuit.  which  i*  eotirely  unilbnn 

Jc,  wiih  the  froot  u(  the  bead  niwwy.    Whether  thd 

is  a  Mfxual  dittincttoo  peculiar  \a  the  male,  or  whether 

M  couuBoa  also  to  the  female,  ia  }ct.  accordiog  to  Mr, 

to  be  liiMovered, 

AunucAM  Warbluu. 
Although  the  American  Warblert  ar«  not  gifted  gene' 
lly  with  much  power  of  aong .  the  species  ere  very  ouine' 
The   Prince    of   Canino   aoa    Mtui^oano.  in    \at 

.1  .,.  I  • ^„...,.  -.  •  pnQnierate-'  <»-i'<-  -<"■•'   '.'T"-'i'nn 

...     lohi-  A 

noble  an;  -e 

I'  _     fcolina,  be.  '.Ta 

[Paru/a,  Trichat,  iemnvora,  Seiunu,  Syititcviu,  WtU</f>ta, 
[and  ('liliruorii.  The  bulk  of  the»e  species  are  Syli-icUtB. 
jHc  aUo  notice*  three  »pecies  of  Siaha  'American,. 

We  «^l«^t,    a»    nn  exaoiple,  Sylvicola  cc/roiiata.     The 
Veil'..  '  '■       ■  ■  - .  or  Alyrtle-bird. 

l),'  iHuiiMgf. — BlackiiJi  slate-coloar. 

ilireaki'<i  v^wn  m  m:*.  Driieath  wliite ;  breast  spotted  with 
[black  ;  crown,  tiden  of  the  breast,  and  rump  yellow  ;  winp 
ifaaciatcd  with  wlitte;  tail  black;  three  lateral  tail- 
I  apotted  with  white. 
Winter  Plumage  rdged  with  brownish  olive,  the  yellow 
of  the  crown  partly  concealed  by  a  margin  of  the  same 
olivaecouM  hue  ;  no' black  on  the  head  or  (ace. 

Young  browner,  the  yellow  much  paler  and  nearly  with- 
out black. 

Lengt})  from  ^ve  to  six  inches  ;  alar  extent  from  eight 
to  nine. 

(Jeographicti!  '     '    '  I'lkm  and  HabiU. — ..Arrives  in  the 

Middle  and  N(  'c8  of  the  Union  from  the  south 

towards  tlie  end  ui  .ijml  or  be^finning  of  May,  aud  then 

probably  passes  north  to  breed.   In  August  tliev  re-appear 

in  those  states,  and  rMninii>  i.ii<,iit  iIm.  .rndiii,)  and  woods 

[till  about  the  end  oi  '  '  excluMvely 

:  it  this  period  on  the         ■  ^nca  cerifera) 

Or    thoBC   of  the   Virginian    .lunipor.     '  Tht'sc,'  gays   Mr. 

N'uttall  in  conlitiuation,  'othtr  late  and  pen<i«ting  berries, 

'and  occasional  inkccta,  constitute  their  winter  food  in  the 

fcio<ill><>nt  •.iHtfw,  where,  in  coiit.iderable  numbera,  in  the 

k  hcltvred  groves  of  Uie  sea-coust,  they  pai« 

1  n.     In  fine  wealher,  in  the  early  part  of 

<  I  o  seen  at  times  collecting  grasshop- 

I  !  tlie  meadowK  and  pastures,  and.  like 

1  I'' " '^"'' h  for  the  appeamnce  ofthcir 

I  -'.  bough,  or  fence-rail  ;  and 

'I  unsuspicioius  particularly 
'tJu'  young,  as  Icariessly  to  approach  almost  wittiin  reacli 
of  the  silent  spectator.  At  the  period  of  migration  they 
ajHwar  in  nn  aitort-d  and  'ess  brilliant  dress;  the  bri?ht 
ycilow  spot  on  the  crown  U  now  edgod  with  brownish- 
olivo,  Ro  thill  the  |)revailiiit;  colour  of  this  beuuUfal  mark 
in  only  sciMi  on  Hlicddintr  the  feathcre  with  the  hand  ;  ii 
'  '    '   '      "  '     '      ,  '         :,'p;  but 

mly  re- 
i!i!c  less 

k'd  allS- 

,  ur  some 

uinge  in  the 
Kual  dtstinc- 


RobtnRed4Keaatof£on>pt.  TbetooMal  time»ana!M 
CO  ventnloqual  and  vanable  in  e)e«at»o<i.  that  U  »  M 
always  ea^  to  aaeeitain  the  vfok  ttom.  «k<Doe  lh«|  |— 
ceed.  While  tbw  enmml  in  fucal  of  himII  er*  — 
it  seems  aloMMt  inerMWr  to  okUvsicm.  %dA 
searches  for  tta  prey,  however  near  we  may  »p( 
{Manual.^ 


brownish  tint   is  &I 
Wilson's  figure  of  t'l 

pre«ents  the  young  h.i.i.      m.  wiu  ._..,  i,, 
bi'illiiiiit  thun  ill  Mimnier,  and  I  have  a 

pil'ioii  (luit  tin-  wiiiiiiii''  (lie  ril.rr-,  of  llii 
Otilir 

livci  . 

tion.  .  (la'y  tue  very  active,  in  the  ninnner 

of  I  LTirig  among  the  cedars  and  myrtles* 

with  luuigiii;.'  AMiigs,  and  only  rest  when  saLisficd  with 
gleaning  I'ouil.     In  spriner  ther  are  still  more  timid,  busy, 
ii    !        '.  .s.    Ofth. .  ■    "ignorant.    When 

:  4,   i)r  wii  V  utter  a  feeble 

,!..»,. 1.4V.    /,Vii;)  of  in.......      ;  1..^   ,, 14. ...Mill   tpecies  arrives 

[Jltre  about  \.\w  7th  or  Sth  of  Muy,  and  now  chiefly  fre- 
quents  i!ic  nnli.inli.  iiitiiinf  iii  ^Imit  interral.s,  in  the 
null  intive  warble,  re- 

mil  1  ydlow-bird,  but 

Bh  viv  -w«il,  si)Jitary,  uutumiuU  notes  of  the 
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Yrttoir-cfewncd  Wsr1>ltf(. 

The    Summer    Yellou-bird,    SyU-icola    tntiya. 
noticed,  is  remarkable  for  its  skilful  prevention  of  tit 
designs  of  the    Cow   Tioopi.il,     [Molothuits.]    •  l!  «J 
amusing,'  says  Nuttal),  '  to  observe  the  sagacity  of  im 
little  bird   in  disposing  of  the  effg*  of  the  vafrrant  »nl 
parasitic  Cow  Troopial,     Tlie  errs,  deposited  before  ti«J 
laying  of  the  lightml  t^naat,  loo  larjre  for^eetmeot,  *''~ 
geniously  incarceruud  in  the  bottom  of  th»  ne 
new  lining  placed  above  it,  *o  tiial  it  is  never  hflt4 
prove  the  dragon  of  the  brood.     Two  instances  oft! 
occurred   to   the  ubaervLitiou  of  my    friend    Mi 
Pickering:,  and  la*t  summer  I  obtaijied  H 

adventitious  egg  about  Iwo-lhirds  buried, 
only  being  visible,  so  that,  in  many  instances  it  u>  protiP 
that  this  species  escapes  from  tlie  unpleasant  impo4tiaa^ 
of  becoming  a  nurse  to  the  sable  orphan  of  the  Cow-bird. 
She  however  acts  faithlblly  the  part  of  a  fuster-piifot 
when  the  egg  is  laid  after  her  o\ru. 

Australian  Warblers. 

Tlie  New  Holland  Wrens  {Maluru^)  may  be  coiisiderf 
as  the  Warblers  of  that  litth  quarter  of  the  world  [Wrsn»];J 
but  tiiere  are  also  some  Saxieoline  forms  which  should  lie  I 
here  noticed.  Such  are  the  Ejit/n'anurff',  of  which  tl«j 
reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  under  the  title* 
Epthtuiiura  albifrons,  Eplh.  utiri/roni,  and  Splh,  trieolur,^ 
in  Mr.  Gould's  grand  work  on  the  *  Birds  of  Auttislis,' 
now  in  couitie  of  publication. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  Epthianura  albi/ront,  JfTuk 
fronted  Epthianura. 

Ducription. — Male. — Forehead,  face,  throat,  and  all  ti 
under  surface,  pure  white  ;  occiput  black  ;  chest  croaMd  I 
a  broad  crescent  of  deep  black,  tlie  points  of  which . 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  join  the  black  of  the  occif 

per  surface  dark  grey  with  a  patch  of  dark  browu>l 

centre  of  each  feather ;  wing.N  dark  brown;  upper  ti 
coverts  black  ;  two  centre  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  tl 
remainder  dark  brown,  with  a  large  oblong  patch  of  whij 
on  the  inner  web  at  the  tip  ;  irides  in  <oine  beautiful  r«' 
dish  buif,  in  others  yellow  with  n  ''  '  ,  «e  of  red  un  tl 
outer  edge  of  the  pupil ;  bill  an  i  ..  n 

Pemnh. — CrownofUiehead,  uii  uu  14111. 
and  tail,  greyi-nh  biown,  with  n  slight  inuv 
long  white  spot  on  the  iimer  webs  of  Uie  la.;.u ,  .  ....w.»v . 
under  surface  bufi'y-white ;  a  slight  crc&eenl  of  black  on 
chest     (Crt>uld.) 

Localilif  and  H»biU,^lii,  Qould  tint  met  -vrith  thi« 


J 


v^  ^  n 


1  s  state  of  nature  on  the  siuall  iiiJands  in  B(ua'8 
Strait,  wh^re,  he  says,  it  hud  eviilentiy  been  IjrbedinjE^,  as 
he  oi.j,<-rvi  <1  several  old  nesta  in  the  Barilla  and  other 
tV  -s  which  clothe  other  iiiolated   spots,  parlicu- 

Ja/-  ;uid  tTeen  islands  immediately  contiguous  to  it 

in  Fiuuler^.  He  did  not  otMerve  it  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
or  to  the  southward  of  the  localities  al)ove  mentioned. 
He  thioktt  however  that  it  extends  over  the  whole  or 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  for  he 
hati  specimeiLs  which  were  killed'  at  Swan  River,  in 
South  Australia,  and  in  New  Sotith  Wales.  Tlic  extent  of 
ita  range  northwards  ii  not,  he  remarks,  known.  He  luu) 
never  seen  examples  from  the  north  coast. 

•  It  is,"  ot^ervea  Mr.  Gould,  '  n  most  sprightly  and  active 
little  bird,  particularly  the  male,  whose  white  throat  and 
Landed  clu-sl  render  liiin  much  more  conspicuous  than  the 
&»::  As  the  structure  of  its  toes  and 

Jeij.  >uld  lead  us  to  expect,  its  natural 

Srovi;.4:€  ib  the  ^ruuud.  to  which  it  liabitually  reports,  and 
ecidedly  evince.s  a  preference  to  spots  of  a  sterile  and  bar- 
ren The  male,  like  many  of  the  Saxicoline  birds, 
Cre^  rcht's  eitlier  on  tlie  summit  of  a  stone  or  on 
the  of  a  dead  und  U'ufleJ^ti  branch.  It  is  rather 
»h>  .'sitiou,  and  when  dk.>turbcd  flies  off  witlt  con- 
^.■•^  .aridity  to  the  distance  otlMoor  tlirce  hundred 
before  it  alights  again.  I  observed  it  in  small  com- 
tfsaies  un  the  plains  near  Adelaide,  over  the  haid  clayey 
uirfaee  of  which  it  tripped  wiUi  amazing  (iuicknei>!>,  witn  a 
motion  that  can  neither  be  described  as  a  hop  nor  a  run,  but 
somethine  between  the  two,  accompanied  by  a  bobbing 
action  of  the  tail.' 

Mr.  Gould  adds  tliat  nothing  is  known  of  the  nidiflcation 
I  of  this  species.     As  little  seems  to  be   known  of  the  raie 
Trt-rotwtrett  Ejithiunuia,  the   brilliant   scarlet  of  whose 
plumage  rendexs  it  a.  most  sinking  object. 
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Eptliiaoun  klbifroai.  Mslc.  (Goultl.) 

WARBURG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  goveni- 
tnent  of  Minden,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia. 
i»Bilti!»ied  on  the  river  Dyuiel,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  It 
id).  .,  the  old  and  the  new  town,  has  six  gates, 

l»i>  ilaces,  two  churches,  one  chapel,  one  Domi- 

aitaa  coa>  t  ut,  aod  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium.  There 
«e  3200  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactories  of  linen  and 
tobacco,  some  brewene*.  and  a  brisk  trade,  e»peciaUy  in 
oocn,  cattle,  and  iron.  There  are  frequent  pilgrimagea  to 
\ht  rlmnel  cjf  St.  Erasmus.  Near  the  town  are  the  niina 
cf  the  Ueesenbcrg.  which  are  worthy  of  notice  aB  a  remuk- 
,::;..iii  oT  (I ir  t'uiK-s  of  chivalry. 

't-atati^titch-iopographuche* 

^  ,i  Stitalet.) 

\ti^\,  WILLIAM,  a  very  distinguished  Ens- 

Ul  weL.  urn  at  Newark,  24th  December,  1696. 

aad  wiu  the  eULr  of  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  George  Warbur- 
ton,  tt  ■ttcnu;  of  that  place,  who  held  the  office  of  tovrn- 


clerk,  and  of  Eliiabeth,  d»L»^^ter  oCMr.  Vi'iUitim 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  tj^*  horoneli.  The  family  wf 
nriiriiiriTlv  froui  the  courli^  of  Chester.  Warburlon's 
tT,  also  an  attorney,  who  hat!  taken  the  royalist 
!  ic  civil  war,  waa  the  first  of  them  that  settled  in 
Neuaik. 

Warburton  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  eight  yenrs 
old  ;  so  that  the  care  of  his  education  fell  upon  his  mother, 
who  wu  left  with  the  charge  of  three  dniifrlH«Ti  liesidea 
her  two  sons,  and  who  survived  hr:  '.''.-  uu. 

Being  designed  for  the  profession  u  d- 

father,  he  received  the  usual  crammar  i-miiuuuii.  in.^i ;;.  ilie 
school  of  Okeham  in  Rutlandshire,  under  Mr.  Wright,  who 
alterwards  became  vicar  of  Canibden  in  Gloucc»len>liiie, 
then  at  that  of  hi^  native  town,  which  wustaunlitby  acousin 
of  his  own  of  the  same  names.  On  leaving  school,  in  1715, 
he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Kirke,  an  attorney,  at 
East  Markham  in  Nuttinghauishire.  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued till  April,  1719.  when  he  set  up  in  business  for  him- 
self at  Newark.  But  a  love  of  reodinj;  and  study  luul 
early  taken  possession  of  him :  his  professional  success, 
probably  impeded  by  these  tastes,  is  supposed  not  to  have 
been  considerable  ;  and  at  length,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  enter  the  church,  he  received  deacon's  ordets  from 
Dawes,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  17'23. 

He  now  also  published  his  first  literaiy  performance,  a 
]2mo.  volume  of '  Miscellaneous  Translntuiii-.  in  iKose  nnd 
verse,  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  aini  is.'    In 

1726  he  received  priest's  orders  from  t  -lion  of 

London,  and  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Suiton,  towlioni 
he  had  dedicated  his  book,  was  instituted  to  his  first  |ve- 
ferment,  tlie  small  vicarage  of  Grye&ly  in  his  native  county. 
It  was  in  the  end  of  this  same  year  also  that  he  came  to 
London,  and  formed  what  we  may  call  his  first  litciary 
connexion,  w  hich  w  as  with  Theolmld,  Concancn.  and  othem. 
then  chiefly  held  together  and  Imnded  into  a  sort  of  con- 
federacy  by  their  common  hostility  to  Pope,  under  the 
scouige  of  whose  satire  they  had  most  of  them  smarted. 
Warburton  entered  into  all  the  aiiimoi«ities  of  his  aaso- 
ciates,  and  in  paiiicular  was  unfortunate  enough  to  indite 
an  epistle  to  Concanen,  dated  January  2nd,  Yi'lG  (.that  is, 
1727),  in  which  he  said  that  Dryden  borrowed  for  want  of 
leisui  p.  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius,  and  which,  much  to 
his  anno}'ance,  was  publUlied  long  afterwards,  in  17tifi,  by 
Akenside  the  poet,  whom  he  had  offended,  from  the  orir 
giiial.  discovered  in  l#tiO,  by  Dr.  Gavin  Knight  of  the  Bli; 
lisli  Museum,  in  fitting  up  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  Fkel 
Street,  where  it  is  supposed  Concanen  had  lodjied.  (Si-e 
Akenside's  *  Ode  to  Thomas  Edward.s.  Esq.,'  !•• 'I  Hui,u,'j 
•Life  of  Akenside,' np.  149-171.)     Warburton  m 

with  Theobald  at  this  time  also  led  him  to  ii  laa 

notes  to  that  gentleman's  edition  of  Shaksp«re,  wliivh  «^ 
peared  in  17:J3.  !  ' 

In  1727  Warbmton  published,  in  12mo.,  his  •  CiitioaJ 
and  PhilosopliicaJ  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodifriw 
and  Miracles;'  and  the  same  year  his  only  contribulioii  to 
the  literature  of  his  original  profession,  a  treatise  etilitied 
'The  Lethal  Judicature  in  Cliancerj' stated.'  The  Inller 
work  appeared  anonymously,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
undertaken  at  the  particular  request  of  Samuel  Burrouglis, 
Esq.,  afterwai'ds  a  master  in  chancery,  who  put  the  niiv 
tcrials  into  Warburton's  hands.  In  Reeds  '  Law  Catuiogutj, 
London,  18U9,  it  is  described  as  *  said  to  be  wiitten  bjl 
Master  Spicer,  but  generally  ascribed  to  Lotxl  King.'        .j 

In  Apnl,  1728,  Warburton,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  was  placed  in  the  king's  list  of  masters  of  nrt^  fOI' 
creation  at  Cambridge,  on  his  miyesty's  visit  to  tlie  iinb 
vereity  :  and  in  June  the  same  year  he  Mas  presented  by 
the  same  friend  and  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Buinl  or 
Brant  Broughton,  near  Newark.    His  next  pubhcfttu'n  c>f 
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any  importance,  and  the  first  which 
known,  did  not  appear  till  173(3 — 1 
tilled  '  The  Alliance  between  rinu 
Necessity  and  Equity  of  an   ' 
Teat  I.AW  demonstrated  from  ti 
Society,  upon  the  Fundamental  1'"  • 
Nature   and  Nations."     This  worl 
oti'ended  one  jparty  by  its  condi!  :> 
by  its  mode  of  arriving  nt  ihtin 
lieve,  to  be  very  gencrall . 
men  as  the  soundest  vin<!' 
blishments.  It  was  desciib— 
tury  attor  its  appearanc,  •» ' 
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lliat  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  i a  any  lane^age,  of  scientific 
reRMinin^  applied  to  a  political  subject.' 

Ill  Jaiiuaiy  of  the  lollowina:  year,  1738,  Waiburton  pub- 
]i«heit  the  first  volume,  containing  the  flr»t  three  books,  of 
his  great  vraik,  '  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demon- 
•I rated  on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist,  (Vom  the 
Omission  of  the  Doctnne  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punishmentu  in  the  Jev%ish  DiBpensation.'  It  inimediutely, 
as  waa  to  be  expected,  raised  a  storm  of  controversy,  which 
JRuted  for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  had  1o  defend  himself  against  Drs.  Stebbing,  Sykcs, 
Pncocke,  K.  Grey,  Middlcton,  and  other  ae&ailants,  in  some 

■ ing  as.  little  amonp  theraselveg  as  with  the 

of  their  attacks.     Warburton  treated  them 

^! -1  alone  excepted,  much  aa  a  schoolmaster 

might  treat  so  many  of  his  pupils  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  enter  into  a  dispute  witn  him  or  to  clamour  against 
his  authority. 

The  leadrng  idea  of  the  '  Divine  Legation '  is,  that  so 
important  a  doctrine  a*  that  of  a  ftiture  state,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  cluef  natural  cement  and  bond  of  human 
society,  could  not  possibly  have  been  dispensed  w  ith  in  any 
scheme  of  mere  numon  legislation,  and  that  hence  the 
Mo.saic  dispensation,  in  which,  according  to  Warburton's 
view,  it  is  omitted,  must  have  come  from  heaven,  and 
must  also  have  been  maintained  in  a  peculiar  maimer  by  a 
divine  or  miraculous  influence.  Whatever  other  merit  it 
had,  or  had  not,  this  view  was  at  least  undeniably  a  new 
one  ;  and  it  was  developed  by  its  author  with  an  ingenuity, 
a  fulness  and  variety  of  learumg,  and  an  unflagging  aninia- 
lioiK  such  as  certainly  never  had  been  combined  before,  and 

Eerhaps  have  not  been  exhibited  together  since,  in  any 
nglish  111  '  work.     But  in  tnilh  mere  theological 

disitission  a  small  portion  of  the  book  ;  the  author 

is  conlinuHJiy  initHing  excursions  from  the  sfi-aighl  path  of 
his  argument,  and  in  this  way  the  reader  is  conducted,  in 
the  course  of  their  journey  together,  over  some  of  the  moat 
interesting  fields  of  literature  and  philosophy. 

A  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Divine 
Legation*  was  called  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  it  first  came  out.  The  second  volume,  contain- 
ing the  fourth,  flt^h,  and  sixth  books,  appeared  in  1741. 
The  first  volume,  enlarged  and  divided  into  two  volumes, 
was  published  for  the  fourth  time  in  1755 ;  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  second,  similarly  extended,  appeared  in  1758. 
In  a  third  edition,  which  appeared  in  176•^,  this  second 
part  of  the  work  was  extended  to  three  volumes  ;  so  that 
the  whole  now  consisted  of  five  volumes. 

Meanwhile  the  author  had  also  been  engaged  in  a 
irariety  of  olhor  laK..ii.^  and  had  moreover  improved  his 
fortunes  in  mv^  .ii  ore.    Shortly  arter  the  appear- 

ance of  his  fir-]  in  1738,  he  was  appointed  chap- 

lain to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  following  year  six  letters 
which  he  published  in  *  The  Works  of  the  Learned,'  in 
defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pope's  •  Essay  on  Man,*  against 
the  attacks  of  M.  de  Crousaz,  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Pope,  who  proved,  for  the  few  years  that  he 
hved  anor  this,  the  steady  and  zealous  friend  of  his  volun- 
tary champion.  A  seventh  letter,  'by  the  author  of  the 
•'  Divine  I.,t>giition, " '  completed  the  vindication  of  the  poem, 
in  June,  1740;  and  when  Poj>e  died,  in  May,  1744.  it  was 
found  that  he  had  iert  Warburton  half  his  hbrary,  with  the 
property  of  all  Mi'-b  "f  liis  works  already  printed  as  he  had 
not  otheiwise  ■  '.  and  all  the  profit*  which  should 

arise  from  any  "be  printed  alter  his  death.     In 

1749,  upon  Lord  Boltngbroke,  in  the  preftco  to  his  '  Idea 
of  a  Patriot  King,'  having  charged  his  late  friend  Pope  with 
having  clandestinely  printed  an  edition  of  that  work  some 
year*  heron-  without  nis,  the  author's,  leave  or  knowledge. 
Wail  believed  to   have  been   the  writer  of  'A 

Lett'  -d  to  Bolingb'-oke,  which  immediately  aiv 

]  '    ntion  of  the  deceased  poet,  and  which 

'  terwardfl  replied  to  in  what  he  called 

■  /k  ;,.,,....".  i.j,  lit;  to  the  most  Inipu''""*  ^T'>'i  living.' 
Warburton  and  liolingbroke  had  once  1  need  to 

M*h  other  by  Pope,  but  parted  with  r  _  !  mutual 
AkgUflt ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Pope's  intimacy  with 
Wttrburton  in  his  last  days  mainly  contributed  to  alienate 
him  from  nis  older  friend. 

One  of  the  most  important  wrvicea  which  Warburton 
owe<l  to  Pope,  was  his  miroduction  to  the  house  of  Ralph 
Allen.  R«q.,  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  This  led  to  his 
mania^,  io  September,    1745,  with  Allen*a  niece,  Miu 


Gertrude  Tucker,  in  whose  right,  on  Allen's  death,  in  liW, 
he  became  proprietor  of  Prior  Park. 

Sundry  single  sermons  which  he  published  fh>ni  time 
time   must  be   passed   over  wilJiout  notice.      It 
mentioned,  however,  as  illustrating  the  ^ 
powers,  that  one  of  his  productions  in    i 
sertation  on  the  Origin  of  Books  of  Chi* 
peared  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  .Tarn- 
*  Don  Quixote,' and  which  Pope  soon  aH 
had  immediately  recognised  to  be  his.  ex' 
he  had  got  over  two  paragraphs  of  it   •  ' 
Diabolus.'    The  same  year  he  pub! 
Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Jv  j.. 
He  also  persuaded  Pope  to  substitute  t 
Tlieobald  a.s  the  hero  of  the  '  Dunciad,' a:. .    . 
that  poem  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  book. 

In  April,   1746,  Warburton.  whose  literar^^  rcputatin 
was  now  very  great,  was  unanimously  elri  ■  her  of 

Lincoln's    Inn.      Besides  many  coutrov*.  is  and 

other  minor  pieces,  the  following  eight  or  nine  years  p/o- 
duced   his  edition   of  Shakspere,  in  8  vols.  8vo..  LotuL, 
1747  (a  performance  which  did  him   little    i 
'Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earti 
Fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  the  Empir  •" 
rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,'  8vo.,  17 
remarkable  ability,  occasioned   by  Middk.,... 
coneeniiug  the  Miraculous  Powers') ;  his  cditui 
Works,  with  Notes,  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  1751 ;  two 
Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  the  1: 
Principles  ef  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ih 
opcneu  and  explained,'  8vo.,  1753  and  1754  ;  and  '  A  \  is 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's   Philosophy,  in   Four  Letters 
Friend,'  published,  in  two  parts,  in  1754  and  1756. 

In  September,  1754,  Warburton  was  appointed  one 
bis  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and  the  next  year  I 
was  presented  to  one  of  the  rich  prebends  of  Dtirhai 
About  the  same  time  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  confer 
upon  him  by  Archbi.shop  Heiting.     In  October,  1757, 
was  admilled  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ;  and  in  the 
of  the  year  1759  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

His  priticipal  literary  productions  after  this  date  wera< 
little  work  against  Methodism,  in  2  vols.  12mo..  entitle 
'The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office  and  OpemtiotM 
the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  InsuUs  of  Ii  ~ 
and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism,'  170'.^;  several  tri 
lished  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  in  which  he 
involved   with   Dr.  Luwth  in  consequence   of  some 
flections  he  had  msde  on  the  character  of  Lowlh's  fat! 
in   the   \1\^  edition  of  the  second  part  of  his  *  Divi 
f  ,Mi«(ir.„  •  rjiifi  a  third  volume  of  Sermons  in  ]7t 

was  a  '  A  Sermon  preached  at  St 
i<  ,.     !  Thursday,  April  30th,  1707,  before  hial^ 

Highness  Edward  Duke  of  York,  president,  and  the 
vernors  of  the  London  Hospital,'  4to.,  17ff7.  Not 
after  this  his  energetic  and  fervent  facuhics  began  gra- 
dually to  lose  their  tone,  till  he  sank  at  last  into  a  state  of 
intellectual  slumber  or  torpor ;  ooi  however,  it  is  said,  un- 
relieved by  occasional  though  rare  and  brief  returns  o\  hii 
former  cheerfulness  and  even  mental  vigour.  His  des 
took  place  on  tlie  7th  of  June.  1770,  not  long  afler 

death  of  his  only  son,  who  was  <-r — ■'    ■"'  '■•■  ■•  -  

in  early  manhood.     He  left  no  i 

in  1781,  married  the  Rev.  Johu  .^..i ...,..,  . 

Iwen  her  first  husbands  chaplain,  and  who  thua 
owner  of  Prior  Park, 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Warbui 
publisliea  in  1788,  by  his  friend  Bishop  Hurd.  in  7  vc 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Smith ;  and  in  1704  Hur<f 
what  he  called  *  A  Discourse,  by  way  of  general 
to  this  edition,  '  containing  some   Account  of   the' 
Writings,  and  Character  of  the  Anthor,'     Meanwhile 
late  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  friendly  purpose,  had  sunphl 
deficiencies  of  Hurd's  colJection   by  (he  puhhcad 
1789,  of  an  8vo.  volume  of  'Trr-*-    »■  \v...i,., 
Warburtonian  (Hurd himself),  i 
An  Svo.  volume  of  •  Letters  fn. 
Friends'  (Hurd),  appeared  in    I 
8vo.  volume  was  published  by  Ni  i 

rarj'  Remains  of  Bishop  Warburton.'  Bui  many 
of  Waiburlon's,  and  also  anecdotes  of  his  life,  whic 
not  been  coUectetl,  are  to  be  found  scattered  over 
publications.  A  portion  of  his  correspondence  whic 
much  known  is  contained  in  the  'Account  of  the  ' 
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ohn  ErskJiie,  D.D..  lute  one  of  the  inimstpr»  i 
h.'  bv  Sir  Hfiny  Moncrieff  Wei  wood,  B»it., 
'■  ''^,  pi).  42-W  and  lfi+-186. 

^,  that   is.  '  guard  ■  and  '  guardian.' 

...-xl  111  the  counties  of  Durham,  West- 

inbcrland,  in}>le«d  of  tht  hundred  of  tlu- 

ir  the  wapentake  of  Ymk^hin-  to  dvnole 

on  oi  those  shires.     The  neiu  i  ol  those 

ities  to  tlie  Sc-ol^  rendered  n  i  that  the 

mtion  of  tlie  inhabitants  tiliuuUl  be  t-on^tant ; 

^    subdiviijion  of  tlie  county  took   Uie  wailike 

<n  of  ward,  rather  than  tlie  more  peaceful  one  of 

The  jfreat  officers  whose  duty  it  was  lo  defend 

'     ^'  '  "  li-we&tem 

marches 

!.:vi-     iiii:     njiii-a.uucll    of    the 

:i  of  the  Stantianes.    To  de- 

..   Uinctionaries,  a  cattle  or  tower 

called  a  u aid ;  and  it  served  as  a 


:'j 


m 


ilefence,  but  also  for  the  safe  keepinc  of 
hence  the  keepers  of  bome  gaols  are  called 


h 


Ived  of  }i 


Inque  Ports  Ih 

be 

factoTS 

e,  g.  the  keeper  of  the  Fleet  prison,  until  it  was 
WRS  called  wanieu. 
were  divided  into  wards. 

WAllDMOTE.     [Lo^Do^f.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  117.J 
SETII,  an  English  divine  and  astronomer  of 
iteentii  cenlun ,  was  born  at  Buntinaford  in  Hert- 
»lre,  in  1G17,  and  there  received  the  ruoiiments  of  hib 
w..  ..  o.  ^..pj  jy^m  tbence  to  .Sydney  Sussex 
.ere  he  applied  himself  pailRularly 
ft.  natics,  anu  of  that  college  he  sub- 

)\v.   Eight  years  after  Iiis  admission 
•  of  the  vice-chancellor  for  havin?, 
I ir  of  pra-varicator,  or  public  jester,  exercised 
dom  in  his  language :  the  censure  was  how- 
led on  the  following  day. 
br>>iikiner  out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Ward,  having 
■  •  solemn  leairue  and  covenant'  for 
icy.  &e.,  and  being  engaged  with 
"  1  frcatibc  against  the  covenant, 
|i:    he  continued  however  to 
,.    AAA.  when  he  removed  to  the 
Inn.     He  spent  sonic  time  at  Ald- 
ii:ii,v  with  Mr.  Oiightred,  and  the 
ted  together   their  favourite 
.  d  the  offer  of  his  friend  Mr. 
^tnari  to  become  the  tutor  of  his  sons,  and  he 
house  of  that  L'entleman  at  Aspenden  in  Hert- 
till  the   year   1G41I,  when  he  became  domestic 
Thomfts  Lord  Wennmn,  who  resided  at  Thunie 
ire. 

yt^Kt  the  parliamentarj-  commissioners,  at 
T'- ••        '■  of  Oxford,  removed  from 
.  both  of  astronomy  and 
:io  had  held  the  chair  of 
id  to  be  his  successor; 
'A  to,  and  ftt  the  same 
is  waa  .ippointed  to  the  chair  of  geometr}'. 
"an  Mr.  >Vard  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
►tallli,  »  ntep   for  which,  on  the   restoration 
btiy,  he   incurred  considerable   obloquy ;  he 
r  to  revive  the  astronomical  lec- 
!•  some  time  neglected  ;    and  by 
^p  '     '         !t  them  into  great  repute, 

lor  in  divinity,  and,  five 
Principal  of  Jesus  r  .11,.-,. 
nrej,ident   of  Trinit}   ' 
.1  to  resign  at  the  Rc-i    .  - 
'  )xford  he  associated  himsell 
■  lime,  and  particularly  with 
'    ;i    iitments  of  the  latter  in 
-.    meetings  aro»e  the  Koyal 
a  fellow  in  16«U. 
!  appointments  under  the  ijo- 
■II  known  II       ' 
:;irchy ;  ai 
l^iikc  of  Albeuiiii If  :ii  M   Ml. 
Hnnted.in  ICtiO,  tothe  rectory 
In  the  same  year  he  was 
•  dral  of  Exeter  ;  in  the  year 
(■^11  :   and  in  1CG2,  bishop  of 
lis  he  wajs  translated  to 
'  ,  I  he  was  made  chancellor 
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of  the  Order  of  the  Gai ' 
this  honour  was  peniiau. 

In  the  year   iCtJO  Dr.  Vt.u.i   mi'i  ;i  MMUiii  i<.\i-r,  which 
iseem»  to  nare  undermined  his  constitution  :   he  however 
recovered  from  its  imnu'<!i  •••  ..fi...  i^   .nl  i.y  ...j,,,/  r,,  ,  ,,..,,t 
exerciic  on  horseback,  1 
but  from  neglectmg  tlus   , 
the  weaJcne!»  returned,  and  lie  gradually  lost 
faculties.    He  died  in  January,  1  CSS,  iu  the  s< 
year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence :  ia  1682 
he  founded  at  Salibbur}  a  college  for  ten  females,  widows 
of  orthodox  clergymen  ;  and  at  fiuntingford,  w  here  he  wan 
born  '  '  lied  an  hospital  for  the  poor.  He  is  accused 
of  1  !  in  some  respects  a  lime-sen  ing  man  ;  and, 

tliouj^ii  nil  ui->j>o.-.itin 'I'inane,  he  hi'  '  ■■■:    'f  readily 

to  an  order  Come  hich  hew.  i  lo  sup- 

nres**  *h<'  it.Ii»M<iti^  ^^  !]!►.  nu:!.*-,  i.ik*...-.. 

Ml  h. 

aliki  I  _    .  ^  _ 

an  orator. 

Hi.'<  theological  works  are,  '  An  Essay  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God  ;  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c., 
Oxford,  1G52,  in  Hvo. ;  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which 
was  published  in  London  in  1(j74;  but  he  is  chiefly  di«- 
tinguished  by  his  works  on  astronomy.  The  first  of  these 
is  entitled  'Pr»lectio  de  Comctis ;  ubi  de  Cometarum 
natiuCi  disseritur,  nova  Cometarum  Theoriu,'  &c.,  with  a 
tract  designated  '  Inuuisitjo  in  Ismaelis  Buiialdi  Aslrono- 
nuK'  Philolaica'  fundamenia,'  Oxoni;i',  l(ia3,  in  4to.  In 
this  work  Ward  criticises  the  lui.ntluyis  uf  Hulialdus,  that 
the  elliptical  movement  of  u  utts  from  the  path 

of  the  latter  being  on  an  epic \>  t'nl re  is  in  motion, 

in  a  contrary  direction,  on  an  exceulric  dvfereitt.  lu  the 
following  year  were  published  also  at  Oxford,  '  Idea  Tri- 
gotiometriir  Demonstrata!  in  usuni  Juventutis ;'  and  a 
reply  to  John  Webster,  under  the  title  '  Vindiciie  Acade- 
miarum,'4to.  In  1050  were  published  his '  Excrcilatio  £pi»> 
lulica  inThoma;  Hobbesii  I'hilosophiam  ad  D.  J.  VVilkins,' 
and  also  his  work  entitled  '  Astiouomiii  '''•  ■  ubi 

Mcthodus  proponitur  rpia  Primuriurum  i  o- 

nomia,  sive  tlliptica,  sive  circularis,  j^.  .v  t.^„i,,,  uicU 
absolvi,"  Londini,  8vo.  In  the  latter  the  author  assumes 
the  truth  of  an  hypothesis  which  had  also  been  proposed 
bv  Bulialdus,  thai  each  planet  moves  about  the  sun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  and  that  the  revolving  radii  desciibe  angles 
with  a  uniform  motion,  not  about  the  focus  which  is 
Occupied  by  the  sun,  but  about  that  which  was  <-allfd  the 
upper  focus,  being  that  through  which  was  to 

paw  the  axis  of  the  cone,  of  which  the  ellipse  i-  !i ; 

and  he  founds  on  the  hypothesis  molhv^ds  t  M>a 

which  ho  conceives  to  be  more  preciiie  and   ■  ;  iji 

those  of  Bulialdus.  The  hyp''  ■  '"st  nuiin.ui.ij  %«aB 
the  In.st  of  those  in  which  it  mpted  to  retain  a 

uniform  raolion  in  some  part     .  ,.-!em  of  a  planet; 

and  being  capable  of  affording  facilities  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  true  from  the  mean  anomaly,  it  v. ii>.  adopted 
by  Other  astronomers  in  that  century:  uo 

foundation  in  fact,  and  lias  been  long  si i.  Iiy 

astronomers. 
WARD,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  I^ndon,  in  1675), 

■  ;»  xnin- 

iysoein 

us 


and  was  one  of  the  fourteen  children  of 
ister  of  the  same  name.»,  who  wa»  oricii 
Warwickshire,  an<l  died   ir    """  '       • 
fomily  only  this  son  ond 
■.»;.-.,  .,r  cli-rk  in  the  nav\ 
1  school  in  Tii. 
,  uii  was  a  sniiill  ^ 

and  graceful  arran. 
appeared  in  1712.  I 
hts  school  till  ^  i>  1" 

feiftur  of  rhetr:  i  .'O. 

he  b.' 
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His  principal  publications,  besides  llie  tract  already 
mentioned,  were,  a  Ijitiii  translation  of  Dr.  Mead's  '  Dis- 
coiirsv  of  the  Plaarue/  which  appeared  in  1723  ;  a  treatise, 
in  t^tin,  on  the  principles  of  Puncluntion,  appended  to  an 
edition  of  the  '  Elemeiila  RheloricA'  ofVossius,  printed  at 
London  in  1724;  anew  and  very  correct  edition,  with  a 
learned  preface,  of  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,  in  1732 ;  an 
edition  of  Maximum  Tyrius,  published  in  4to.,  in  1740,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Leainintj.  of  which  he  l>e- 
came  a  member  in  173(> ;  *  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gre- 
sham  College,'  folio,  Ivjndon,  174(J;  a  new  edition  of  Cam- 
den's Greek  Grammar,  1754  ;  and  '  Four  Essays  upon  the 
Enelbh  Language,'  1758.  After  his  death  appeared  his 
'System  of  Oratory,  delivered  in  a  course  of  Lectures  pub- 
licly read  at  Gresham  College,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  1758 ;  and  his 
•  Dissertations  upon  several  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures,' 8vo.,  vol.  i.,  1761,  vol.  ii.,  1774.  lie  is  also  the 
a\ithor  of  many  papers  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions," 
and  of  some  in  the  '  Archaeologia.'  And  his  literary  assist- 
ance was  liberally  contributed  to  the  publications  of  several 
of  his  contemporaries ;  such  as  to  Ainsworth's  '  Monumenta 
Ketnpiiina,'  1720,  for  which  he  supplied  an  elaborate  dis- 
sertation on  the  Roman  As  and  its  parts,  an  essay  on  the 
vojcs,  lamps,  rings,  and  clasps  of  the  antients,  &c. :  to  Hors- 
Jey's  *  Britannia  Romana,'  1732,  for  which  he  wrote  an 
'  P*s.say  on  Peiitinger's Table,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Britain  ;' 
to  Buckley's  edition  of  De  Thou,  1733,  Jbr  which  he  trans- 
lated Buckley's  three  epistles  to  Dr.  Mead  into  I^tin  ;  to 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  both  the  tir^t  and  subsequent 
editions:  to  the  edition  of  Aelian's  'History  of  Animals,' 
published  by  Abraham  Gronovius,  in  1744  ;  to  the  edition 
of  Vohisenus  '  De  Animi  Tranqnillitate,'  published  by 
Principal  Wishart,  of  Etlinburgb,  in  1751 ;  to  Pine's  en- 
gravecl  Horace.  17;}3-37  ;  &c.  There  are  sevenil  letters  to 
and  from  Dr.  Wai-d  in  the  'Original  Letters  of  Eminent 
Litcrar)'  Men,  with  notejj  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,'  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  4to.,  Lon.,  1843. 

WARDS,  COURT  OF.  The  Court  of  Wards  and  Live- 
ries was  established  by  the  statute  32  Henry  VHl.,  c.  46, 
to  superintend  the  inquests  which  were  heldnfler  the  death 
nf  any  of  the  king's  teunnts  by  knight's  ser%ice,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  lands  the  tenant  died  seised 
of,  who  was  his  heir,  whether  the  heir  was  an  inlaid  ;  and 
thus  v\hat  rights  accrued  to  the  king  in  the  shape  of  relief, 
primer  seisin,  wardship,  or  marriage. 

By  the  famous  statute  passed  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  H.  (12  Charles  U.,  c.  24\  the  Court  of  Wards  was 
al)olished,  together  witli  the  feudal  rights  out  of  which  that 
court  arose.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  states  that  it 
had  been  intermitted  since  Feb.  24,  1645.  [Gcardian.] 

WARE.       rHKRTFORDSHIRE.l 

WARE.  SIR  ,IAMES,  an  Irish  antiquarian.  IHs  father, 
Sir  James  Ware,  a  n.*vtive  of  Yorkshire,  went  to  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  assecretar)'  to  Sir  William  Fitz-Wil- 
liam,  lord  deputy  in  1588,  wa.s  subsequently  appointed 
auditor-general  for  the  kingdom,  and  purchased  consider- 
able property  in  and  near  Dublin, 

James,  bis  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  26th 
of  November.  1504.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  proi^ecutcd  his  studies 
there  for  six  years.  Immediately  after  leaving  college  he 
married  Miiry.  daughter  of  John  Newman,  Esq.,  of  Dublin. 
By  the  advice  of  Usher  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Irish  antiquities.  During  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
England  i  lC'i6-29;i,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Selden 
ana  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  by  whose  assistance  he  consider- 
aldy  increased  his  collection  of  manuscripts. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1G20,  he  wiis  knighted  by  the 
lord»  justices;  and  in  IC32,  his  father  dying  .suddenly,  he 
succeeded  both  to  his  estate  and  the  office  of  auditor-ge- 
neral. He  applied  himself  assiduously  to  public  business  ; 
obtained,  in  1633,  the  confidence  of  I^'rd  N\  entworth  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Sti-afibrd  I,  and  was  by  his  advice  created  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Privy-Council.  In  1C39  Sir  James 
Ware  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  rebelUon  broke  out  in  1041,  he  assisted 
the  government  not  only  by  his  personal  services,  but  also 
by  becoming  surety  for  sums  of  money  advanced  to  it. 
llis  character  for  superiority  to  the  partisan  prejudices 
cither  of  the  Popish  or  Protestant  party,  occasioned  his 
being  sent,  in  December,  1G44,  to  inform  the  king,  then  at 
Oxford,  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  em- 
ployed hii  leisure  hours  al  Oxford  in  the  prosecution  of  his 


antiquariari  researchesi,  and  had  the  honoraiy  dei 
Doctor  of  I^ws  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univei^ 

The  vessel  in  which  Sir  James  Ware  returned  to] 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  Parliament's  ships.     He' 
went  an  imprisonment  of  ten  months  in  the  Tower  of] 
don,  and  was  released  by  an  exchange  f^'  •••■ 
1647  he  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  p> 
treaty  by  which  the  Earl  of  Ormond  sui:  — 
to  the  Parliament.     lie  was  deprived  of  his  or 
tor-general,  but  allowed  to  reside  in  Ireland,  • 
Jones,  governor  of  Dublin,  taking  umbrage  at  hirn,  onl« 
him  to  transport  himself  beyond  seas  into  any  countryj 
pleased  except  England. 

He  made  choice  of  France,  where  he  landed  esr?^ 
1640,  and  continued  to  reside  till   1051,  when   ' 
a  licence  from  the  Parliament  to  visit  London  > 
He  resided  tv>o  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
the  close  of  (hat  period  he  was  allowed  to  visit   ni»  e»ll 
in  Ireland.    He  continued  to  lead  a  ."Strictly  private  life  I 
the  Restonition,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  offi' 
auditor-geiu'ial. 

In  I6GI  the  university  of  Dublin  elected  Sir  Jamc»  V 
one  of  its  representatives.     He  was  offered   the  title' 
baronet  or  vi.scount,  but  declined  both.     The  Marciu; 
Ormond  created  him  first   comml'^sioner  of  cxcit*. 
died  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1666.    He  left 
sons  and  two  daughters,  the  only  Bur\'ivors  of  t?n  chil 

Sir  James  Ware's  more  important  works  are  :— I. 
Praesulibus  Hihemiae  Cuminentarius,'  Dublin,  IGCB. 
He  has  incorporated  into  this  work  two  of  hi-  T  '  ' 
tises;  the  one  containing  the  lives  of  the  An 
Ca-ssel  and  Tuam,  published  originally  in  1620;  ...v 
the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  Dublin,  published  in  I( 
2,  '  DeHibcmiaet  Aniiquitatihns  ejusDistiuisition 
don,  1654-8.  Into  this  work  is  incorporated  liis  hist 
Cistercian  monasteries  of  Ireland.  3,  '  De  Sc 
Hiberniae  Libri  Duo,'  Dublin,  IG^S-JO.    4,  *  Rem 

nicarum  Annalcs,  regnanlibu*  Ilcnrici  VIl.,  Hen    

F^dvardo  VI.,  et  Maria,*  Dublin,  1662,  fol.     The  ant* 
the  reign  of  Henrj'  VII.  were  first  published  in  1 
an  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Ant' 
Ireland  ;   and  the  annals  of  the  ictgn  of  Henry 
separate  work  in  1C64-5.     In  1633  he  pnbhshe 
volume,  Spenser's  '  Dialogue  on  the  State  of  Irein 

Iians  '  Ilistorj'  of  IrclDml,'  and  Meredith's  •  Chn 
reland.'    G  and 7,  In  16r>Ghc  published,  at  Txtndona 
cula  Saricto  Patricio  adscripta  ;'   and  in  1GG4, 
two  letters  ascribed  to  the  venerable  Bede  and  the 
the  Abbots  of  Wiremouth  and  Jairow.'     A  trw); 
SirJames  Ware's  works  into  Englisli  was  putilishcd 
by  his  second  surviving  son  Robert ;  a  more  com 
tion,  with  additions,  in   1739-46,  by  Walter  Hi 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  James. 

(Biofrra)iA ia  Biita ti iiica . ) 

WAREHAM,    a  market-town   and   parliamentary 
rough,  in  the  south  division  of  the  hundred  of  >Vln 
Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,   10  miles  from  Poole,   18 
Dorchester,    and    112  from   London.      It  is  within   f 
miles  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  w  hich  forms  a  part  of  the 
calle<l  Poole  Harbour.    A  town  existed  here  in  the  t 
of  the  Britons,  and  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
Romans.    Two  Saxon  kings  were  buned  here,   Brit' 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Edward  the  Martyr,  w 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to   Shaftesbury, 
town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  J'onnctf  by 
Danes  in  the  lime  of  Alfred.     A  priorj-  was  fouud^d 
Wareham  in  the  ninth  century,  and  there  are  soi " 
of  an  antient  castle.    The  town  was  once  mut 
and  the  entire  area  enclosed  by  the  antient  eart 
is  said,  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  dwellings,  bt 
of  it  JB  now  covered  with  markct-gardenS.     The 
cayed  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter  are 
ncxed  to  the   parish  of  Lady  St.  Mary,  and   their 
churches  were  taken  down  almost  within  the  memoi 
persons   still  living.    The  three   other  parishes,  Lad^ 
Alary 's,  Trinity,  and  St.  Martin's,  are  now  united,  and  P 
but  one  parish  for  ecclesiaj«tical  piiqwses.     Tlie  chi 
of  Trinity  parish  is  used  for  the  national  school,  an 
that  of  St.  Martin's  only  the  burial  service  is  read. 
St.  Mar)-'s  church  is  a  large  and  very  anti«nt  edifice 
belonged  to  the  priory.    The  value'  of  the  living  is 
returned   in  the  Reports  of  the  Eccletiastical  (^m 
sioners.    The  parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol. 
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WciTfhnm  is  uid  to  b«  s  borough  by  pre«cnption,  but 

'  il.     Hutchins,  the  liistorian  of  Dometahire. 

ire  WAS  a  mayor  of  Waieharn  in  the  reign 

ol  lUvluud  II.     In  the  reinn  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  tharter 

w»  irr&nt«d.  conittitutin^  ii  corporation.     Another  churter 

was  I  of  Queen  Anne,  whii'li  defined 

the  '  iinicipal  body  as  consiMinfi;  of  a 

-sistant  burgesses.     The  boron  eh 

len  into  disuse  since   1747.     Tlie 

1. .;;iil   borough  comprises  portions  ot" 

panshen  beyond  the  town  atid  'ihese  jmrts  arc 

led  the  out-pill isliei     The  (own  ii»  nut  affected 

by  5  &  6  Wtn.  IV..  c.  76.  for  the  reform  of  niunieipal  bo- 

^TMighs.     Warebam  relumed  two  members  to  parliament 

iShsni  the  reis^n  of  EtSward  I.  to  the  pa&iiinis;  of  tne  Reform 

VAct,  under  which  it  now  returns  one  member  •  th<»  wdjao^nt 

I  iifCorfc  Castle,  which  rein;  ■  - 

1  ised.    Tlie  parJiiimentaiy  I 

lioiii  uie  in-  and  oul-paiishcs,  and  pan  di  tiu-  eim|iciiy  <>i 
\me  in  Trinity  j>ari'di ;  the  parishes  of  L"»rft'  C'asHe  and 
and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  East  Sloke  and  liast 
en.  The  popuialion  in  IKU  wa«  5774,  including 
[^  111!'  (/Ill  iiijioip'li      Till'  niiiiilii-j'  III"  (.lectors  on  the 

'H». 

Si^  i  mar*hy.b«t 

is  iitnaiL-ii  in»  Hti  cUiinctM-e  belween  the  rivers 

!  and  Pid'lie.  nvpr  which  there  ftrc  bridges  one  iiaving 

'»es.    h---  '-,  of  20  or  30  tons  come  up  to  the 

I.V  froi  Mwl  those  ot  (50  ton«  can  apprimch 

ir 


-i.iiu  15  a  iiicii.in-t   (11    iiif  jMiM   tn    I'lni.f.      1  iif 

II  conbiiitii  in  the  export  of  a  peculiar  kind 

pf  cli. ,    .  .   li.e  pHrish  of  Corfe   Castle  and   in  the 

leii^hboij;  h  is  in  demand  for  the  manufacture 

If  comr,    i  irr  in  Statfbrdshire.     llie  murkef-day 

S.a:  fairs  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  hogs, 

Aj  ^■mber,  and  six  cattle- fairs  in  the 

10^.     The  (own  is  uoinjiaetly  built,  with  two  wide  main 

greets  l\-ing  at  ri^^ht  angles,  and  several  smaller  streeU. 

18  ■  s  neither  lighted  nor  watched.    Tliere  ore 

l»:  wments  for  schools,  but  one  of  20/.  a  year 

ib  '  '  I'c^r  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the 

Ic  of  1833, 

'■H'oration  Cumminioners,  Boundar}'  Coni- 

;  -SING  SYSTEM  is  n   -•-•-"■v-  r..,.„lation. 
iihich  aiticles  of  import  may  be  c  ware- 

Bc«  at  B  moderate  rent,  not  beini;  ^  nh  duty 

Itil  they  are  taken  out  for  home  consumption,  and  being 
tempt  iVom  duty  if  re-exported.  It  affords  valuable 
ilitics  to  trade,  is  bcnetlcial  to  the  consumer,  and  ulti- 
fly  »»>  the  public  revenue.  Where  no  such  system 
t  must  either  pay  the  dut^*  on  every 
t  iA  landed,  or  must  enter  into  a  bond 
n  ment  at  a  future  time.     If  he  pajs  at 

|i-  to  advance  a  large  capital,  on  which 

--  ■']  to  the  consumer  until  the  goods 
t  an  immediate  sale,  perhaps  at 
iriaA.ii  HYf-n  at  a  loss,  in  oh't  ).»  isiise 

duty.     If  he  ws-  i-t 

•  shall  offer  an  n  i  ms 

■t*)  tind  U  (iiiiicult  to  induce  persons  to  become 
Jes,  and,  when  he  has  Hucceeded.  he  may  involve 
V  "iitj.    The  natural  result  of  these  difficulties  is, 

but  wealthy  capitnliftls  can  import  articles  on 
od,  and  a  monopoly  is  thus 
.  of  the  consumer.     T!ie  im- 

;  also  ohstrncts  the  car- 

■:  the  re-exportation  of 

.. ■.  expensive. 

^J|f»i  ii;4n  who  propom'd  a  remedy  for 

i1v  Walpole,  in  hi*  celebrated  Excise 

ject  was  to  unite  the  Excise  laws 

W^i   1  IN  a'?  rciTirded  wines  and  tobacco, 

fo  ch  ly  on  importation, 

^hp    ;  I'rom  the   Excise 

'um.     iSpeakinpf  of  tobacco, 

»i;  — '  If  the  merchant '*  mar- 

,11,   !r'  may  ap|jiy  to  his  wnrehous*- 

t    as  much  for  that  purpose  as  he  has 

(.•i,  '    M  weighed  .it  the  cuatoni-housa, 

liall  .  .e  three  farthings  per  pound  with 


.  -ipei 


which  it  was  charg^ed  upon  importation :  so  that  the  mer- 
chant may  then  export  it  without  any  IHirther  (rouble. 
But  if  his  market  be  for  home  consumption,  that  he  khall 
then  pay  tlie  three  farthings  charged  upon  it  at  the  cus- 
tom-house upon  importation  ;  and  that  then,  upon  calling 
his  warehouse-keeper,  he  may  deliver  it  to  the  buyer,  on 
l).aying  an  inland  duty  of  4d.  per  pound  to  the  proper 
oftic-er  app:  •■■'  '  *  receive  the  Mime.*  Walpole  clearly 
foresaw  th,  .u  of  hi.s  scheme  to  the  carrying  trade. 

■  1  am  •■•■<'  il,  'that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 

the   1  :\  tend  to  make  London  a  free  port, 

and,  h  ,  ,  the  market  of  the  world.'    This  wise 

plan,  unloitiuiateiy  lor  English  commerce,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  into  effect.    [Walpole,  8ih  Robkht.) 
The  advantages  of  the  warehousing  fystein  were  most 
forcibly  jwinted  r<ut  by  IVan  Tucker  in  174**,  in  his  '  Essay 

'  ich  respeclively 

Viecl  to  Trade," 
v'ealih  of  Na- 
tions;'but  i-stabhshed  before  18UJ  i43Geo.  III., 
c.  VJr'I).  'Jm.  -v.  .-.  i.y  which  warehouning  is  now  regulated 
are  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  57 :  4  and  :>  Will.  IV..  c.  89 : 
and  11  and  7  Will.  IV..  c.  00.  The  ln"l>;  .  ninn.i.,.i,.ner8  of 
the  treajury  are  empowered  to  dc  its  at 
which  goods  may  be  warehoused,  nii  ises  in 
which  particular  descriptions  of  merelmndi/e  may  he  de- 
posited. The  various  regulations  and  resliicliotiH  uinler 
which  warehousing  is  conducted,  and  the  ports  to  which 
the  privilege  is  extended,  are  fully  explained  in  Ellis's 
Laws,  and  Regulations,'  vol.  li.,  pp.  240-377, 
1 1  ;  and  '  Yearly  Journal  of  Trade,'  lor  1JM3,  by 
<■  iiiii.i     ;'  ipc,  ji|i.  3Dt>-42t). 

The  II  Ml  i.!;,.  iMu  to  Sir  Rol>ert  Walpoles  scheme  was 

th'Ji  <i -  '      >>ff-  '•f'MHilsory,  but,  under  the  ex- 

>-  1  the  importer.     Aniongst 

"  I         '—         V  .  J      '-  ineichant,  he  may  remove 

any  merehandiie  irom  one  port  to  another,  either  by  sea 
or  inland  carriage,  to  be  warehoused  again.  The  revenue 
is  said  to  have  sustained  little  or  no  lo<w  in  these  removals, 
and  it  naturally  becomes  a  question,  Why  ahould  ware- 
hoiudng  be  confined  to  sea-ports?  It  ii  obvious  that  the 
power  of  wareliouAing  on  the  spot,  must  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  inland  town^ 
and  no  reason  can  be  aiisigned  for  not  concedinff  if.  except 
insecurity  to  the  revenue.  But  if  goods  may  be  removed 
with  saietv  from  I.iondon  to  Hull,  tliey  could  be  removed 
with  equal  safety  IVom  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  or  from 
Hull  to  York.  (Government  would  incur  no  expense  in 
erecting  warehouses,  as  they  would  be  provided  by  private 
capitalists,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  docks  and  ware- 
houses in  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  ports.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  in  1840,  'tliat 
the  pnvilege  nf  having  bonding  whrphouses  may  be  con- 
ceded to  inland  towns,  under  due  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions, with  advantage  to  trade  and  safety  to  the  revenue  ;' 
but  since  that  time  no  measure  has  been  promoted  for  car- 
rj'ing  the  scheme  into  effect. 

The  advantages  of  warehousing  have  been  understoml 
in  various  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  England.  So 
long  since  as  1664,  M.  Turgot  establii^hed  it  in  Fiance: 
but  it  was  discontinued  in  1668,  except  for  merchandize 
imjwrted  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Guinea,  or 
exported  thereto.  In  1805  the  system  was  re-established 
in  a  more  extensive  manner,  but  was  confined  to  eeitnin 
sea-ports,  until  1832,  when  il  was  extended  t*  "    "l 

the  principal  cities  in  the  interior.     Wareliou  t 

the  ports  and  at  certain  inland  towns  is  pernii' 
(ancL     In  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  other  eonnu 

tries  the  system  has  al.so  been  adopted.     It  !..->  -^^ >' 

been  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  United  States  of  Ainr- 
rica,  and  recommended  not  only  on  account  of  il*  imjH-ft- 
ance  to  trade,  but  for  a  novel  reason — its  rep  '  i- 

dencv-     The  president,  in  his  message  of  Decti.  ,^ 

said  that,  without  such  a  system  of  paying  Uie  ^*»^**  '  tW 
rich  capitalist,  abroad  as  well  a«i  at  ^°^^JJ^"^  *" 
after  a  short  time,  an  aim  "      """ 


import  trade,  and  lawsde- 
thus  operate  for  th'- 
uncongenial  with  th 
rt-pul'': —       ■■'''  ■'•  ' 
W-^ 

Swedir-,.   ... 

22,  1717.     When  he  «•■ 


c  be«fi»«»^^ 
our  itulil«f  <•• 


0Uiy  1»c1t« 


t,  t,,  j.^0.    iv^^- 
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06«arred  &  total  eciii»«  of  the  moon,  and  the  observance 
of  this  phenomenon  is  aaid  to  have  inspired  him  with  a 
tute  I'or  ftslronoroical  punuitci.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Klingensfierna  and  Celsius,  by  whom  he  was 
recommetu!i3d  lo  study  the  motions  ol' Jupiter  a  satellites; 
and  ill  1741,  on  takiiif;  his  deg^ree  of  master  in  arts,  he 
maintained  a  the«us  on  the  subject  of  thoee  motions. 
Wargeiitin  spent,  in  fact,  the  greater  port  of  his  life  in 
etforts  to  correct  the  theory  of  tlie  satellites  ;  and,  confin- 
ing himself  almost  wholly  to  this  branch  of  the  science, 
the  improvenientH  which  he  made  in  it  obtained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  being:  one  of  the  first  astronomersof  hisage. 

Un  the  death  of  Celttius,  in  1744,  he  w&s  chosen  corre- 
sponding member  of  th«  AcAdemie  of  Paris,  and  live  years 
afterwai'dii  he  snwoeded  Klvius  as  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Stockholm.  In  17fJU  he  was  made  a 
knie[bt  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  17G4  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  tlie  Uoyal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  academies  of  St.  Petcn.burg,  Giittingen,  Copenhagen, 
Dronthcim,  &c.,  and  his  commumcations  tothei>e  8ocietie.s 
are  very  numerous.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  at  Upsal,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
progress  of  aiitronomy  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century ;  and  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm '  there  are  several  papers  by  him  on  the  population 
of  Sweden.  He  also  wrote  dissertations  on  the  transits  of 
Venus  which  took  place  in  17CI  and  17GU. 

In  ojtler  to  determine  the  ])arallax  of  the  moon,  War- 
g^entin  made,  at  Stockholm,  observations  on  that  luminary 
simuJtaneously  with  the  corresponding  observations  whici) 
weie  made  by  La  Caille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
formably to  an  agreement  made  between  the  two  astrono- 
mers previously  to  the  voyage  of  the  latter  to  the  southern 
hemisphere  ;  and  fi\)m  the  observations  so  made  the  value 
of  the  parallax  was  correctly  ascertained. 

Wargentin  married  in  1753,  and  became  the  father  of  six 
children,  three  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 13,  1783,  leaving  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  man 
of  amiable  manners  ajid  disinterested  character.  His 
devotion  to  science  prevented  him  from  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  his  private  anairs,  and  it  is  said  that,  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  was  in  part  indebted  to  his  friejids  for  the 
means  of  being  extricated  from  some  embarrassments  into 
which  he  had  I'alien.  The  Academy  aided  tiim  from  its 
funds,  and  struck  a  medal  with  an  inscription  denoting  its 
sense  of  hia  merit,  ft  hj»o  procured  for  his  family  a  peu- 
aion  from  the  government. 

An  interval  of  time  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the  two 
&r»t  satellites  of  .Tupiter  are  com^nsated,  had  been  noticed 
ia  172(5,  by  Dr.  Bradley,  who  however  made  no  praitical 
use  of  the  period;  and  Wargentin,  apparently  without  any 
knowledge  of  Bradley's  discovery, both  found  the  values  of 
the  inequalities  and  tiie  lime  of  the  compcubation.  With 
respect  to  the  tiret  satellite,  the  Swedish  astronomer  intro- 
duced in  the  tables  of  its  movements  an  empirical  equation 
amounting  to  3'  40'',  wluch  he  subsequently  reduced  to 
3' 30",  and  whose  period  he  found  to  be  437  da.  19  ho. 
41  min. ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  he  introduced 
ajl  equation  amounting  to  16'  30",  whose  period  is  also 
about  437  daya :  these  empirical  equations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  rebearches  of  La  Place,  who  has  proved  that 
Uiey  constitute  in  reality  two  equations  of  the  centre  for 
those  satellites.  Wargentin  also  rectified  the  equation 
of  Bradley  respecting  the  aberration  of  light,  and  that 
which  depends  on  the  excentricity  of  Jupiter's  orbit.  His 
first  tables  of  tlie  movements  of  the  satellites  were  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Acta  Societatis  Heglft;  U|»n1ienbis,  ad  an. 
1741 ;'  and  an  improved  edition  w  as  published  by  La  Lande, 
in  1739,  at  tire  end  of  Halley's  tables  fur  tlie  planets  and 
comets.  Pound's  tables  of  the  first  satellite,  though  they 
generally  gave  the  time  of  an  immersion  or  emersion 
within  a  minute  of  the  tnUh,  were  sometimes  erroneous  to 
tlie  amount  of  five  or  six  minutes ;  but  those  of  Wargentin 
always  agreed  with  the  obsemations  within  one  minute, 
aud  thus  they  became  of  great  importance  by  affording 
the  means  ol         .        itig  the  longitudes  of  stations. 

It  is  to   1'  '1   tlial  these   tables  were   formed 

without  any  mu  iiuiu  ^ihysical  aatr^momy.  Wargentin  de- 
termincd  the  motions  of  the  satellites  from  a  combination 
of  uli  II..'  'ihservatioDs  of  their  eclipses  which  he  could 
pi<  iluriug  the  whole  of  his  life  he  laboured  to 

«oi.  ■  errors  which    be   discovered.    H«  sent   new 

Ublei  til  tile  thml  imttllite  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  pub> 


lished  thorn  in  tha  '  Nautical  Almanac '  for  1771 ; 
iVlinanac  for  1779  contains  an  improved  edUic 

tables  of  the  second  satellite. 

WARHAM,  WIIXIAM.  an  eminent   ^"    - 
was  born  at  Okeley  in  Hampshire,  in  tin 
fifteenth  century,  and  after  receiving  hij.  ^. ... 
at  Winchester,  \va«  admitted  a   folloiv  of  Ncwy 
Oxford,  ill  I47:'j.     Here  he  remained,  having  in 
taken  his  degree  of  LL.D.,  till  148H,  when  he  in  ui 
to  have  been  collated  to  some  living  in  the  churc 
after  however  he  is  found  to  be  practising  as  aa 
in  the  Court  of  Archest,  and  to  be  holding  tli«  offic 
Principal  or  Moderator  of  the  Civil  Ijiw  School  in 
palish  of  St.  Edwards,  Oxford.     His  first  public  em] 
ment,  as  far  Ai  is  known,  whs  the  i 
was  sent,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Pi 
in  1493,  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgurio,.  lu  i-;- 
exercise  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the 
encouragement   given  to   Perkin  Warbeck   1 
duchess-dowager  of  Burgimdy.     Bacon,  wlni 
tory  of  King  Henry  VH.,'  givcsaspeech  addi 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  archduke,  calls  him 
Warham,    doctor  of  the  canon   law.      Alth. 
deavours  in  this  affair  were   attended   with    laij<  4j 
success,  he  continued  to  rise  in  the  good  opinion  of  Bi 
who  esteemed  men  of  ability  and  knew  how  to  dibtin| 
them  ;  and  he  was  made  master  of  the  rolls  tliia  same  | 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1;"j02,  and  lord  r'  ' 

the  1st  of  .January,  1303.    In  1303  he  was  also 
of  London ;  aud  in  liiOl  he  attained  the  sui.i..^^ 

Cromotion  by  bcLug  raised  to  the  archbialiopho  oH^^ 
ury.  ^^ 

Warham  opposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine,  tlie  w 
of  Prince  Artlmr.  with  his  brother  Henry,  both  whi 
was  fir^t  proposed  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vll.,  and  t 
wards  when  it  was  carried  into  effect  iu  the  beginnia 
the  next  roign.     This  brought  him  into  collision  with 
bi.sliop  of  Winchester,   whose   rivaliy   and    hostililv 
afterwards  inherited  by  his  prot6g6  thi.    : 
The  latter,  now  become  the  chief  favoui. 
was  c'jibstitiited  for  Warham  as  chanceliui   ■ 
before  and  after  this,  there  were  many  contcn 
diction   between   the  archbishop   and   tlie    • 
Warham  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  an 
that  event,  in  1529,  to  have  the  great  seal  at' 
him.  although  liis  advanced  yeare  induced  I 
it.  He  died  at  St.  Stephens,  near  Canterbury.  . 
1532,  leaving  the  primacy  open  to  the  new  faith  aud 
politics  of  Cranmer. 

Warham's  chai-acter  is  drawn  as  follows,  not  pei 
without  some  natural  party  prejudice,  by  Buniet :  *  H( 
a  great  canonist,  an  able  statesman,  a  il  .  ooil 

and  a  favourer  of  learned  men.    Healw.  ('an 

Wolsey.  and  would  never  sloop  to  him.  >  '  ' 

(he  dignity  of  his  sec.  He  was  not  so  ] 
to  the  leaj-ning  of  the  schools  a«  otlu'is  .... 
and  encouraged  a  more  generous  wny  of  kii' 
ho  was  a  severe  perseculorof  those  whom  he  i 
tics,  and  inclined  to  believe  idle  and  fiuiaticnl 
last  remark  is  founded  on  the  pait  the  archl  i 
the  affair  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  to  wliose  im)  < 
from  credulity  or  party  spirit,  he  showed  son..  . 
to  listen. 

Warham  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  jf  Sraunua 
dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  and  i| 
letters  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  both  of  the  leanuti| 
abilities  and  of  the  virtues  ot  the  archbishop. 

WAKING.  EDWARD,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  fariBM 
resided  near  Shrewsbuiy,  was  born  iu  17Hti     Tliv  imr  J 
at  an  early  a^e  a  decided  taste  for  geo. 
he  was  sent,  in  1753,  to    Magdalen   C' 
where  he  made  great  progress  in    ; 
He  attained  the  rank  of  senior  wr;ii     • 
gree  of  bachelor  in  arts,  in  1737.     Thret  ye. 
the  Lucaiiian  pi-ofessoiship  of  rnathematiex   1 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Colson,  Waiin  a  tAuJi 

for,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  th  ble  post 

was  opposed  by  Mr.  Maseres,  afterv.  an:  ^' 

aud  having,  in  order  that  he  might  y 
qualified,  published  a  portion  ot  a  m 
which  he  had  commenced,  a  war  of  pain 

ject  of  the  work  was,  before  Uie  election, ,. 

the  two  rival  candidates  and  their  liieads.    Waring 


WAR 


flf 


WAR 


having  titkcii  the  detrr^e  wliic-h  wiu required  byl 

r^  'itained  for  the  purpow  of 


'tncTif. 


t*.  Mr.   Warinc   ^tos 
:  nn<!  in  »«*"vei!i!  of  Oip 


img. — In  a  eold  mnlxy  day.  when  Mftttftl  near  a  lan^e  fir«>, 
w»  may  frequenlly  hear  j>er~ 

'scoronod'on  onesideand  '  i<  t 

Irnoi  fhe  circumtitance  that,  aa  muat  u  ivt«i 

IVniti  an  o|wn  fin-  i»  radiated  from  the  I  -Iea4 

'  d  by  the  air,  tlii-  i  iii-» 

re  of  the  dtstan  ^  un* 


.  ti,  v.ilJ  atiui'd  vhc  uieaits  ol  oLtaiuiii^ 

11' unknown  quantity.    ItiaobKrved, 

j-r.  iHnT  II..'  prr>ce8antay  «omfiime4ltfad  to  an  eqaa- 

I  of  a  hie^her  d(-gre«  than  that  which  it  is  proposed  to 

— lire. 

Mr.  Wariiir  also  stinhed  medicine,  ami  in  1707  he  took 
(bo  ji^wr.i.j  ..I  \f  \)  ■  i.iii  ho  ha«  written  noHnnir  i'.-iiiff.rning 
'i  Appear  that  hf  >  pme- 

ii'  '-fly  at  theUniM  > ore  be 

<  '  iitie»  of  his  prof«aMirdup ;  and 


i&ilt. 


alloied   to. 


\w 


WAKMJ 

prMCTi: 
•I  tl«e  < 


'  'earned    analyst  of  hu  a;^ 

I  niiin  of  simple  manner*,  at 

it  Ko  diffident  of  his  powers 

embarrsiiM-d  when  in  th« 

'f[>.     rii^  n  lilt  hematics!  works  appear  to 

•  in    mt'thod,  and  they  abound  with  typo* 

J--* ' '•     f>l'   the   uaptfrti  above 

I  idee    tne     following 

'  .. :.._  Je  jEqiiationibus  AJ- 

.    m  proprietaiibu«,'4to.,  17tJ2  ;  2,  *Me- 

I."  4to„  177f>:  3,  'Proprittates  Alsre- 

-Mo.,    1772;    awJ.  4.    'Medilationes 

Tfii'+hirH  in  Uit»  above  enunicration 

'd   it   contains  4 

:ie  new.  of  alg^e^ 

-.  &c. 

I'V  the 

L'l'.  ••11   111.  ~i.i 

-  to  the   ei  I 

-t-ut  thii... 

on  morals  and  meta- 
^  i.itiea,  on  the  values  of 

.Jsw. 

[  NORTHVMBFRHSD.  1 

VENTILATION.    Reference*  hav- 

1   Stovk    and  Vkntilatiov  to    the 

\n;  necessary  here  to  glance  rapidly 

~  employed  for  warminfir  and  venti- 

/r>nerally  ;  and  to  facilitate  this  object  we 

^division  into  parts  under  distinct  head- 


Ftn-jiiarM. — A 


Fra»iV 

ti 

til 
h. 
o.. 

MnOOiton 
Th«  b«i 
pntMi 
lh«^   ' 

Ir 


cheerful  Engliiili  tire '  is  asso- 

i,ii,a«  of  comfort  and  social   cnjov- 

ijtet  how  dearly  we  pay  for  it. 

rd  did  something  to  call  atten- 

>r.  Arnotl  haa  done  more.     In 

matter,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 

iiic  some  fir«'placM  or  stoves  gife 

■'  chiefly,  fttheni  do  »o  mainly  by  ra- 

l\e.  latter  kincl,  and  a 

'm  the  ai-rangement. 

,'7  \he  room,  and  another 

:   the  metallic  portions  of 

•>■•' »■'   • ■■•tnbute 

le   up 
, ,:  .  -1  cora- 

Ahoiit   a  dozen  evil*  which  are 
:n  the  faiii  fire-s  of  our 

.ire  :    f^<'  — ^Therc  is 

with  the  sn'.olii; ,  tlien  the  cur- 
ruom.  which  ascends  the  chim- 
le  fad  Co:  !    .1  liie  smoke 

>*  Dr.  Arn.  fs  a  loss  of 

he  s%r*iiic  hcating-puv^ti,  i>iiiii:  Ruiulbtd 
,h  a^  ftnirteea-tifteenths.     Uneqwti  heat' 


lijs  the  inequality  ju%: 

m  this  circumitBH'  > 
der  and  s  ;     pirvioualj  in 

...room.  Od  iibjecte  the  feet 

to  a  'cold  bath,  nhicli  k>  ifuqueiiUy  utlvnded  with  twd 
consequences.  Other  objection*  are  —  the  ffmo/r«  and  (^u«/ 
arising  from  the  u-  "     - :  the  lau  of  itme  attend- 

ant on  the  caro  w  •  uid  ;  the  (iuager  to  pro* 

pcrty  and  lo  pertvu  rtnuii  .inimefc  from  them  ;  the  n»ce»* 
sity  ( unt  ii  lately  supposed  to  be  indispensabk')  of  employing 

me  io  lime  been  braughl 
fpi'  of  these  incoaveoienocs* 

Cetitit  Kumfonl  miggeited  tiie  •  register-stove."  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  consists  in  narrowing  the  entrance  or 
throat  of  the  chimney  by  a  plate  which  can  be  moved  to 
vary  the  sue  of  the  aperture  ;  by  this  means,  particularly 
if  ifie  opening  be  near  the  fire,  the  very  hot  air  directly 
from  the  fire  enters  before  it  can  mix  ^vilh  much  colder 
air  from  the  room,  '  '  .,  ihe  draui^t  is  increased  to  aa 
to  lessen  the  cha.i;  liing.     But  the  very  drcuin- 

stance  which  cotui.;v.;,.i  hu;  excellence  of  this  stove,  vii. 
the  rnpid  ascent  of  boated  air  up  the  chimney,  iliustratra 
Ihe  waste  of  the  method  generally  by  showing  how  much 
of  the  heating  agent  is  lost.  The  almost  interminable 
variety  of  open  fire-places,  both  in  the  form  of  the  grata 
itself  and  in  tliat  of  the  opening  in  which  it  is  placed, 
have  been  introduced  either  lor  an  ornamental  purpose  or 
for  the  prevention  of 'smoking;'  for  the  other  eviis  eni» 
merated  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  system.  Tho* 
detects  have  led  to  Ihe  more  extended  uae  of 

CVostf  fitoref . — The  common  Dutch  stove  is  one  of  the 
simplest  examples  of  a  close  stove.  It  generally  consists 
of  a  cylindrical  case  of  sheet  iron,  within  and  near  the 
bottom  of  which  b  a  grating  for  containing  the  fuel. 
There  is  an  ash-pit  beneath  the  grating,  and  three  open- 
ingK  to  the  interior — one  to  the  ash-pit,  one  for  introducing 
Ihe  fuel  above,  and  one  leading  in  a  fiue  or  chimney. 
When  the  fuel-door  is  closed  and  the  ash-door  open,  there 
19  then  one  aperture  by  whicli  cold  air  can  enter  to  feed 
the  combustion,  and  another  by  which  the  smoke  can  es- 
cape. In  this  form  of  stove  the  heated  iron  case  warms 
the  air  of  the  room  by  crinUucUon  rather  than  radiatmn, 
and  all  this  air  becomes  much  more  nearly  equaUied  in 
temperature  Ihan  by  a  coinmun  fire.  There  ia  alao  great 
economy  of  fuel,  and  an  absence  i.»f  smoke  and  dust.  On 
the  other  hand  an  inconvenience  arises  from  the  highly 
heated  iron,  the  temperature  of  which  u  so  great  as  to  de- 
compose— not  the  air  itself, as  is  sometiaies,  but  erronenusly 
statad — but  many  of  the  heterogaoeoufi  particles  alway?! 
floating  in  the  air.  The  air  acquires  a  burnt  and  sulphure- 
ous odour;  it  exercises  a  dry  and  shrivelling  otfect  on 
objects  in  the  room  ;  and  it  often  give*  headache  and  gid- 
diness to  those  who  are  exposed  to  it.  In  Germany  tlie 
stoves  are  made  on  this  principle,  but  are  oiten  more  orna- 
mental in  their  character. 

The  Russians  contrive  their  c1o«e  stoves  on  a  different 
principle.  Earthenware  and  brickwork  are  largely  used, 
instead  of  metal,  as  a  means  of  making  the  heat  Msa  in- 
tense near  the  stove,  and  of  keepintr  up  a  iistiiwi  «* 
heat  alter  the  fire  is  extinguished.  TTie  slore  is  fc^fc  ■■ 
a  mas^ave  style,  and  consists  of  a  aeries  rf  ciw>«rt»  ^ 
which  the  lowest  serves  as  t  he  fi  re-placa,  a»d  Jfca  *^*y  ^»fc 
as  flues  ;  and  being  composed  aJinoat  •«<»•■•»•' ' 
porcelain,  the  outer  8UTflse«  rvniains  iUa< 
rature  lor  a  very  long  p  '   roceal*' 

on  the  Shores  of  the  B  •  '^J* 

better   kind   of  houses    ii   '"••'^•Jr  ^*^ 
great   houses  not   a  brralti  of  €«•■  ■ 
rooms  are  heated  by  slovt*. 
U.ar,   ulhersiae;   being  built  » 
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oocjrrcci  a  total  eclipte  of  Uie  moon,  and  tlie  obsei'Viince 
of  tikw  plii-niiiTii  pnn  U  said  to  have  in&pired  liim  with  a 
taste  tor  ii»uii8.     He  was  iiUiiiialely  coD' 

nAokedwii  iia  and  (Jidsius,  br  whom  lie  W9s 

iineiiued  to  study  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  sati'lUlcs  ; 
1741,  on  taking  his  degree  of  ma«tt>r  in  artis  he 
Itaitu-d  a  thesis  on  the   subject  of   those  niolions. 
^entin  spent,  in  fact,  the  greater  pait  of  hia  hfe  lii 
lo  comi  1    ory  of  tne  satellites  ;    and,  confin- 

ua&elf  «■  My  to  this  branch  of  the  seicnce, 

improvenicm^,  uuuii  he  made  in  it    '  "  '  Miti 

the  leputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  nsli  .  ;.•. 

(I,,  (!„■  dvalh  ot  (  Vi-P-    .-  17M     '■ 
member  <■ 

the  AcAdcinv 

knieht  of  the  I 
of  ti 
ofth. 

Droiuliemi,  ice,  and  hi^ 
are  very  numerous.     W 
prpfe&sorahip  at  Upsa), 
pMf^ress   of  cutronomv   - 
centiiiy ;    »««i  i     "     •  " 
hohii '  thena  u 
of  Sweden.     1: 
Venuii  Mliioh  i 
in  Older  tu 
^eutin  Ml 
fiTTitiltnn. 

i>j  by  I A  CmUc  »t   the  Li^Y^' 
to  att  ofTrpf-itteot  nindc  '■ 


iuhed  them  in  the 

Alriuinnr     iVw     1*771) 
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Nautical  Aliu. 
■  ■riTitiiiii»  an  JK 


.1.  ;xn 
was  bora  at  Ukeley  in  Hump 
fifteenth  rentnry,  and  nlte' 
at  \\i 


/ 


;i)\i'|-  ni..'.v(.  s<'r 
in    lln^  Court 


s  have  been  bn 
f.  Arnott'a  book, 
.lar  merit;  butaJ]  ; 
Ihn  air-hole,  by  wh 


for  t' 
on 


\\ 


jnil,  and  capable  of  adjustorti^* 
Jr  to  be  warmed,  external  to  t«^ 
but  confined  within  an  outer  i 
jf  fuel  IS  mueh  smaller  than  in 
^laceii ;  and  that  the  flue  for  canrii? 
ases  is  small  in  diameter,  and  cxpilik 
I  any  direction.     In  one  variety,  a 
there  Is  a  very  ingenious  arranger 
.s  can  be  raked  from  the  prate  into  an  ' 
new   fuel    thrown    into    the    grate, 
dust  rising  into  the  room,   or  any   air  en 
ilie   stove   except   throuirh   the   customary   ait- 
iii  the  differenl  forms  of  *  kitchen-ranges'  the  open 
place  is  combined  with  what  may  be  deemed  a  close  st< 

for  the  'oven'  and  'hot-closet' are  representatives  of  1 

heated  space  witliin  the  outer  ca-se  of  a  close  stove.    Thf 
'  gas  stoves'  and  '  steam-kitchens'  of  modern  inventors  ouj 
in  like  manner  be  included  in  the  same  category' ;  for  f' 
arc  in  effect  clo»e  stovca  healed  by  ajjents  different 
common  coal.    The  stoves  ol\en  employed  in  shops, 
&c.  are  adjusted  not  so  much  for  the  economiMog  of 
as  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  smoke — an 
feature,  for  many  details  concerning  which  see  Si 

Any  suefifcslions  as  to  the  exact  form,  dimiiv^e 
construction  of  a  stove  nossessinp;  economii- 
properties,  ought  to  be  tlie  result  of  a  long  p' 
iul  observation  and  experience;  othennse  they  wot 
much  worse  than  uselew.    The  author  of  this  article 
not,  from  his  own  experience,  venture  to  give  any  precM 
dispensed  with  the    sugge^tions.     Even  at  the  present  day,  men  like  AmoU. 
,,  ,t,lv  with  a  body  of  air.    Scott,  Ruascll,  and  Kyfe  differ  much  m  opinions  on  ^ 
^  t  JB  put  into  a  small  fire-     points. 
o(  ftheet-iron  ;  the  only  I      fV'urmiiig  by  Heatei!  Air. — In  all  the  armr- 


.  (Jie 

^ .  ,tf  I  had 

,^i^ht  in  'he 

j/itiS^  competent 

•^cstcnl  oi  surface 
Bieans  of  warming 


-sou 


'•^^^5?^*2«<»  '  S/*'  **i  «••  w*ter-stove  or  tank 
V*.  ^«»i^  rV  "";,^  rtlwavs  nearly  at  the 


'cing  however  both 


.-  a  dour  at  whiih  the  fuel 

,1...  ,,  nio   firij  a  chimney 

:  merely  a  me- 

,  can  be  easily 

,  ,,il<iior  of  (lie  outer  case  is 
1^  liy  (t  partition  so  adjusted  as 
itioii  of  the  heated  air  within, 
I  :;  of  the  outer  case.    The  air- 
u  il  with  a  valve,  by  which 
I   more  or  less  abundant 
iiore  intense.     It  was 
i^e  the  stove  a  'self- 
is  whereby  the  valve 
ines  to  mn'intain  any 
^., cats  six  or  eight  dif- 
tit,  from  which  the  maker  of 
lion.     Dr.  A.  states:   'During 
•■-<■'-  \'-\\   lung  and  severe,  my 
'1'      'l,,.,mometer-stove   alone. 
I.  except  for  experiment, 
^  of  Ktom-  which  imd  been 
'       I    prevenltd   by 
ling  bar.     The 
'"■    I"  ">  ,     I  might  have 
•  c  a»  1  liked.    The  «]ii.in- 
jal)  w«<i,  for  several  of  the 


described,  the  stove  or  fire-place  is  in  the  i 
to  be  warmed,  and  its  beating  effects  are  cil. 
respect  to  that  room  alone.  A  notable  advance,  cam< 
a  great  extent  in  the  present  day,  is  to  have  the  fire  H 
outer  or  lower  apartment,  and  to  carry  the  heated  wrf 
thence  in  a  pipe  lo  the  apartment  to  be  heated. 
Chinese  have  been  beforehand  with  us  in  this  matter, 
the  better  class  of  Chinese  houses  there  are  hollow  ftoM 
extending  beneath  the  floors,  and  connected  with  t  flie- 
place  constructed  either  against  the  exterior  wall  of  thf 
apartment  to  be  heated,  or  else  in  an  inferior  room  adjoin- 
ing. The  flues  are  perlbrated  with  numerous  holo^ 
through  which  they  give  out  the  heated  air  and 
the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  flooring.  Th 
consists  of  flat  tiles  or  flag-stones  nicely  iral: 
cement,  so  a*  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke 
air  tiom  the  flues  beneath  into  the  room.  At^ur  ci 
beneath  the  tiled  floor,  the  smoke  escapes  by  a.  c!i 
into  the  op<'n  air.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  obvious | 
the  apaitmcnt  is  warmed  by  the  conduction  of  caloric 
the  warmed  tiled  floor  to  the  air  of  the  room : 
this  conductinn  proceeds  slowly,  the  tiles  rvtain 
enough  to  warm  the  room  many  hours  after  the  fir 
been  extinguished. 

Bofoce  the  improved  methods  of  wanning  factorioK 
into  use.  Mr.  Strutt,  of  Derby,  devised  a  form    of 


iidii  a  day  ;  li-jj,  tJian  ;i  pennyworth,  i  which,  under  various  moditicafions,  wrts  called  the  '  cockle 


..i-i 


IMt' 


'f>u  III  Uie  six  winter  months." 

'-■J  man^  lulvantages  ;  but  it  is 

Dr.    1  y(o    (Kncyc.  Brit.,  art. 

It  stuve  answ-ers  well 

I,  that  !-,  fcononiy  of 

'      I  warm  at  a 

objection 

T^  — ■-  -u  ini.-  luipiciisuiu  iceling  coit- 


stove,'  the  '  Derby  stove,'  and  the  '  Bdpcr  stove,'  for  wxnn 
ing  his  cotton-factories,     In  these  stoves  the  fire  wa»  con 
tained  in  an  iron   receptacle,  shaped  sometimes  cjhi 
drically.  sometimes  rcctanKularly :  and  et  a  certain  ™ 
tance  from  it,  encompassing  it  on  every  -^ide.  vits  a 
casing  or  envelope,  «o  that  a  body  of  nir  e\i  ' 

it  and  the  fire-ljox.   The  fire-box  Imd  three  t^ 
exterior,  on*  to  wtroJuc«  tli«  fuel,  on«  lur  lui  aili 


con- 

I 


•J 


L        one  for  a  chinoncy^  the  exterior  en- 

.'%^ro  openinpi,  wliolly  di&tir«t   frdin  the 

-y    off  iKJiU'd  xir  to  (he  various  rooms  of 

p  ther  lo  admit  a  rcnowc<l  Mippl y  of  fresh 

^  g~     stove  under  variom  modifteafions  has 

-  mployed,  but  it  w  now  probably  nenvly 

n  arrangement  odopted  in  a  church, 
♦aken  m  a  lair  example  of  a  niime- 
Thc  leujrth  of  the  Inxly  of  the 
md  the  brendtli  forty-five.   This 
'I  four  leit  hi^l),  made  of  ca*t- 
^  a  bell.     A  square  a^ih-pit, 

•alls,  and  8upjK)Hs  a  fire-box 
Hi*  firL'-place  is  an  outfr 
containing  the  air  which 
ments  arc  provided  for 
feed  it,  for  the  exit  of 
'0  the  air-chamber, 
lerfonn  its  wonted 
ilh  the  air-cham- 
wer  edi^e  of  the 
^"--  "  _   ^   »  "»  ,  pipe»  openings 

^L  .'ut  a  stream  of  hot 

H^  .  .vir  of  the  building.    Tlie 

^r'  ur  five   O'clock  on  the  Sunday 

.uriier  paii  of  the  cold  season,  but  ea 
iiices  it  18  usual  to  light  them  earlier.    From 
uii  the  congTctration  assembles  the  tires  are  con- 
•upplied  with  fuel,  and  a  sup])ly  of  heat  is  thug  kept 
icient  lo  warm  the  whole   interior  of  the  church 
lime  of  divine  service. 
_  ich  as  the  one  jusl  described  is  as  likely  to  give 
on. I  ..fpMnsive  chanicter  to  the  air  as  the  common 
inless  a  rapid  current  be  kept  up.     Hence 
een  occa-sionally  introduced,  by  having  the 
une  mode  of  biickwork,  instead  of  metal,  and  by 
its  diuu'n8ion.s  much  larger,  an  arrangement  which 
it  outer  case  less  intensely,  and  provides  a  larger 
hoated  to  a  lower  temperature. 
i'  '. — The  employment  of  isleam-boilers 

t>  where -iteam-engines  are  worked,  is 
■     !i  have  led  to  the  very  ex- 
I  of  warming  by  steacfi^    A 
ii';i  !'•.■  j>  ijl-Hviv.ii.ie  in  the  principle  of  this 
tocfhod,  a»  compared  with  that  of  hot-air  wanning.     The 
i^etjt.  I.  P.  the  steam,  is  not  permitted  to  mingle 
air  of  the  room  which  'm  to  be  warmed,  but  acta 
the  medium  of  the  metallic  tube  which  confines  it, 
ich  it  raises  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  warm  the 
Jut  imparting  a  bunil  quality  to  the  air. 
al  arrangements  of  a  .steam-heating  apparatus. 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  are  somewhat  ns  follows : 
lent  part  of  the  building,  and  as  low  ns  possi- 
be  placed  a  close  steam-boiler  of  the  ordi- 
~    '   Ml.     From  this  boiler  n  small  steam-pipe  is 
)  the  part  of  the  building  which  is  to  be 
i».i^  amall  pipe  shoukl  be  pretty  thick,  and  care- 
ground  with  a  baiid;i:je  of  flannel  to  the  thickness 
er  of  an  inch,  and  the  boiler  should  be  wholly 
bricksand  plastered  over  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
Her  bteam-pipe  should  have  an  area  of  one  square 
six  gallons  of  water  that  the  boiler  can  boil 
hour.     Pipes  of  a  larger  size  are  to  be  laid  round 
raooi  above  the  floor;  or  under  the  floor,  if  apertures 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  warmed  air  to  enter  the 
am.     Intotheielarger  pipes  the  steam  is  to  be  conducted,  | 
ttiemthe  steam  will  he  condensed  into  water,  giving  ^ 
Lhent  to  the  colder  air  of  the  roo;n  which  is  in  con-  i 
ttie  outside  of  thejse  pipes.     Small  leaden  ur  tin 
provided,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  ' 
d  water  into  the  boiler,  for  which  movement  ! 
pi' i-, '^is  in  to  the  pipes.    The  water  thus  re- 1 
heated  in  tnc  boiler  and  converted 
..ade  to  ascend  and  give  out  its  caloric 
♦»iijch  is  to  be  warmed, 
y  of  this  mode  of  heating  depends  on  the  great 
heat  which  sleani  pot.->esse8,  a  capacily  equal 
t  ii.  ft  pound  of  w!itei'  at  212"  will  ansorb  a 
'         in   becoming  a  pound  of  steam. 
M.te  as  much  heat  as  a  mai-s  of 
I  II  vMii  iiave  this  advantajje  ove-rthe  iron, 
tbi»  heat  to  a  distance  without  f,  similar 


loat,  bepau.se  the  heat,  beinir  latent,  will  not  be  sirtn  out 
until  it  arrive  at  its    '  '  'OMd, 

when  the  whole  of  it*  i 

Tredgold,  !\fr.  Scott  Riisstl!,  Dr.  ArnoU,  and  olln-r  writers 
on  this  subject  have  given  the  results  oi'  fhi'ir  inlmlations 
a«to  the  quantity  of  steam  and  1. 

Dr.  Aniotf.  anertakingintoaccmi  i 

the  thin  glass  of  windows,  thronim  inr  imiK  \»iili^ oi  nimd- 
ings,  and  through  various  openings  and  crevices,  nnivesat 
the  following  re-"''  — '""  "i^'-i-  -'-^  »''''  "■«' "viernul 
teniptj-ature  at  \'  oidi- 

naiy  apartment  1 1  ,  ire  of 

60°,  there  must  be  of  surloce  ol  stcam-pipe,  or  other  steam- 
vessel,  heated  to  200'  (which  is  the  averae;c  surfnce-tera- 
perature  of  vessels  filled  with  steam  of  212"  i,  abmit  one 
foot  square  for  every  six  feet  of  single-glass  window  of 
usual  tnickneas  ;  as  much  for  every  120  feet  of  wall,  mof, 
and  ceiling  of  ordinary  material  and  thickness;  and  as 
much  for  every  six  cubic  feet  of  hot  air  escaping  pet  minute 
as  ventilation,  and  replaced  by  cold  air.  A  wuulow  with 
tile  usual  accuracy  of  fitting  is  held  to  allow  ah  ^  >  -■  t 
feet  of  air  to  px<is  by  it  in  a  minute  :  and  then 

for  ventilation  at  least  three  feel  of  air  a  minute   .  U 

peraon  in  the  room.    According  to  this  view.  the. quantity 
of  steam-pipe  or  ves»el  needed,  under  the  teroperatuie^ 
supposed,  for  a  room  sixteen  feet  square  by  twelve  feet  \ 
high,  with  two  windows,  each  seven  feet  by  three,  and  wilhsi 
ventilation  by  them  or  otherwise  al  the  rate  of  sixteen  j 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  would  be — 

For     42  square  feet  of  glass,  requiring  1  foot  for     6  s  7 
„     1'23«  feet  of  wall,  ceiling,  &c.,  „       1  foot  for  1 2U  =  10|^  | 
„       IG  feet  per  minute  ventilation  „       1  foot  for    6  =  2| 

2ai 
that  is,  twenty  feet  of  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter,  or*  ] 
any  other  vea&el  having  the  same  extent  of  surface. 

Mr. Scott  RusBella calculations  had  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  and  of  fuel  required,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
stcam-pipe  ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  room 
containing  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  expdsing  400  feet  of 
surface,  may  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  20°  above 
that  of  the  air  without— that  is  to  say,  at  CO"  in  the  inside 
of  the  room  when  the  atmosphere  is  at  40^  without— for  a 
space  of  twelve  hours,  by  the  evaporation  of  2  gallons  of 
water,  and  at  the  expense  of  about  three  pounds  of  coal. 
This  calculation  rests  on  the  maintenance  of  the  required 
tcmperalure  so  far  as  the  room  and  its  content*  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  change  of  the  air  requisite  for  a  person 
living  in  the  room  disturbs  the  formula,  and  brings  into  it 
many  new  elements. 

This  mode  of  heating  buildings  is  adopted  to  a  ^erjF 
large  extent  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  in 
the  steam-power  factories.  In  the  cotton-mills,  the  (\ax- 
mills,  the  power-loom  factories,  the  dye-works,  bleach- 
works,  print-works,  &c.,  the  facilities  for  producing  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  steam  are  so  great,  that  the  steam-i 
heating  system  becomes  by  far  the  most  economical  that 
can  be  employed.  OrrelTs  cotton-mill  at  Stockport  may 
be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  a  large  class  of  such 
buildings.  This  mill  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
sey, and  occupies  a  ground  area  of  280  feet  by  2(X).  It  is 
six  stories  in  height,  and  has  several  dLstinct  apartments 
2H<J  feet  in  length  each.  All  the  preparatory  processes 
are  effected  in  the  npper  stories ;  while  the  weaving  and 
finishing  are  conducted  below  ;  but  all  the  rooms  and  gal- 
leries are  alike  heated  by  large  steam-pipes,  ninning  the 
whole  length  of  the  rooms,  and  conveying  steam  from  one 
end  of  the  building,  where  the  tioilers  are  situated,  which 
furnish  not  only  this  supply  of  steam,  but  also  that  required 
by  four  steam-engines  emplojed  in  the  mill.  The  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  heating-pipes  iii  quantity  proportionate 
to  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 

Inarming  Iw  IM  fVatrr. — ^^*hen  Mr.  Tredgold  wrote  his 
treatise  on  "Wairaing  and  Ventilating,'  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  method  of  warming  by  steam  promised  to- he  that 
most  extensively  adopted  ;  and  he  accordingly  directed  the 
chief  part  of  his  attention  to  the  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  that  method  rests.  But  the  '  hot-water' 
method  has  been  since  adopted  very  largely,  and  may  at 
the  present  day  be  deemed  the  favourite  one  for  pii'blic 
builcling?;,  hall?,  and  large  apaHinents  where  steam-boilers 
have  not  been  previously  employed  for  other  purposes. 

The  principle  on  which  the  hot-woter  method  is  founded 


I 


J 


rvfr  ftfvry,  (»f  p<»re  wliit*  porrvlain,  in  vaiioii*  graceful  ax-  I 
I'  urmounlt'd  with  classic 

_'  with  brass  doors  kept 
ii  iicy  lUix^  oi  '^om.     in  houses  of  less  ilis-  I 

?>lay.  "L'i  are  merely  a  projection  in  the  wall,  co- 

wure»i  ,iii.i  luiiiiced  in  the  same  »tyle  as  the  apartment. 
In  iiiijoinintj  i-ooms  they  are  genemlly  placed  back  to 
ba«k,  so  that  ttie  same  fire  suffices  for  both.    These  are 

I  healed  but  once  in  the  twenty-lour  hours,  by  an  old  Cali-  , 
ban,  whose  bueines*  durini?  the  winter  it  ia  to  do  little  else.  1 
Each  stove  will  hold  a  heavy  aria ful  of  billet,  which  blazes, 
snaps,  and  cracks  most  merrilv  ;  and  when  the  ashes  have  | 
been  carefully  turned  and  raked  with  what  is  termed  an  ^ 
*'  ofen  cabel,"  or  «tove-fork,  so  that  no  unbiunt  moreel  re- 
mains, the  chimney  aperture  i»  closed  over  the  c'owing 
embers,  the  brass  doors  firmly  shut,  and  in  about  six  hours 
arter  this  the  stove  is  at  the  hottest-  indeed  it  never  cools.*  I 
Modern  English    Cloifi   Siovet. — Within  the    last   few  | 
year*  many  forms  of  »tove  have  been  devised,  with  the 
View  of  obviatiiifi;  some  of  the  objections  urged  against 
those  med  on  the  Continent.     Where,  as  in   a  common 
German  or  Dutch  stove,  the  burning  fuel  comes  in  contact 
with  the  metal  of  which  the  stove  is  formed,  this  metal 
becomes  so  highly  heated  as  to  produce  upon  the  sur- 
rounding air  the  deleterious  effect*  before  alluded  to.    Dr. 
Arnott  has  the  merit  of  having  drawn  attention  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  this  subject.     Having  devised  a  new 
form  of  stove,  he  fully  described  it  in  a  work  published  in 
1^38;  but   before   publishing  the  book,  he   detailed  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, in  order  'that,'  to  uae  his  own  words. '  us  I  had 
decided  not  to  reserve  for  myself  any  patent  ri^ht  in  the 
new  appaiutus,  I  might,  by  having  numerous  competent 
%vitne»8ea  of  what  I  had  proposed  and  accomplished,  pre- 
vent other  parties  who  might  hear  of  my  processes  from 
appropriating  them  by  patents,  and  thus  coming  between 

^>ine  and  the  public'  The  problem  which  Dr.  Arnott  sought 

I  to  Holvewas,  to  obtain  a  considerable  extent  of  surface 

I  heated  not  much  above  200^  as  a  means  of  warming 
apartments.  He  first  caused  a  kind  of  water-stove  or  tank 
to  be  constructed,  having  a  fire-box  in  its  centre  ;  and  by 

4  certain  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
emission  of  smoke,  he  kept  the  water  always  nearly  at  the 
boiling  temperature.  This  apparatus  being  however  both 
eX]>enMive  and  difficult  to  manage,  he  dispensed  with  the 
water,  and  surrounded  the  fire  merely  with  a  body  of  air. 

I  In  Uie  new  form  of  stove,  the  fuel  is  put  into  a  small  fire- 

ibox,  enclosed  within  a  larger  case  of  sheet-iron  ;  the  only 
openings  in  the  outer  ca&e  being  a  door  at  which  the  fuel 
is  introduced,  an  air-hole  beneath  the  grate,  and  a  chimney 
for  the  exit  of  smoke,  which  chimney,  being  merely  a  me- 
'Uo  tube  three  or  four  inches  in  iliameter,  can  be  easily 
"inged  in  position.  The  interior  of  the  outer  case  is 
riy  divided  into  two  partu  by  a  partition  so  adjusted  as 
to  cause  a  continued  circulation  of  the  heated  air  within, 

•and  hence  an  ecjuablc  heating  of  the  outer  case.  The  air- 
vent  leading  to  the  fire  is  provided  with  a  valve,  by  which 
llie  ailmi^on  of  air  is  lendered  more  or  kss  abundant 
acconling  as  the  fire  within  is  less  or  more  intense.  It  was 
one  point  in  Dr.  Amott's  system  to  make  the  stove  a  '  aclf- 
regulating'onc,  by  providing  apparatus  whereby  the  valve 
would  open  and  shut  at  the  proper  times  to  maintain  any 
lequii'ed  temperature  ;  and  he  suggests  six  or  eight  dif- 
ferent modes  of  arrangement,  from  wliich  the  maker  of 
the  stove  may  make  a  selection.  Dr.  A.  states  :  *  During 
the  winter  183l»-7,  which  was  very  long  and  severe,  my 
Jibraj-y   was   warmed    by  the   thennoracter-stove   alone. 

^  Ttie  tire  was  never  extinguished,  except  for  experiment, 
or  to  allow  the  removal  of  pieces  of  stone  which  had  been 

i.in  the  coal;   and   this   might   have   been   prevented  by 

ijnaking  the  giate  with  a  moveable  or  shilting  bar.  The 
temperature  was  uniformly  from  GO"  to  03°.     I  might  have 

^.gnade  it  as  much  lower  or  higher  as  I  liked.  The  quan- 
tity of  coal  Ufccd  (Welsh  i»totie-coal)  was,  (or  several  of  the 

(tculder  months,  six  pounds  a  day  ;  less  than  a  pennyworth, 
Of  si':  ''  ■  '    If  a  Ion  in  the  six  winter  months.' 

T  '  pvtsseases  many  advantages  ;  but  it  is 

Hot  vMjeitions.     Dr.   Pyfo   {l£nct/c.  Bril.,  &r\. 

'  Sti  ;  ks :  'Though  the  Arnott  stove  answers  well 

til'  1  '.ihirli  it  is  intended,  that  is,  economy  of 

'  ly  a  room  may  be  kept  warm  at  a 

.  )et  ii  is  liable  to  the  objection 
aitvad^  feUbvd  wiiii  re^'ar<(i  to  the  unpleaaant  feeling  con- 


sequent on  the  use  of  all  stoves  of  the  kind,  and  ind*^ 

with  it  more  than  others;  for  owing  to  tli. 
penditiire  of  fuel,  there  is  little  or  no  chm. 
sphere.'   Dr.  Fyfc  thencnteTsintosomecalnuui 
that  if  such  a  stove,  burning  six  ])ounds  of  co^i 
be  placed  in  an  apattraent  fifteen  fv-et  long,  t.. ,,...  .-■ 
and  eleven  high,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  could  not 
completely  changed  in  an  entire  day  by  the  direct  »cfi 
of  the  fire  itself;  and  hence  the  reason  both  of  the  spei 
warming  of  the  room  and  of  the  unpleasant  stnto  of  the  tSS 
Numerou.*  Muielics  of  the  close  stove.  I  'in  or 

less  on  the  above  const  motion,  have  been  '  irward 

since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Arnott's  book.  E-iih  pro- 
fesses to  possess  some  peculiar  merit ;  but  all  present  tneit 
features  m  common — that  the  air-hole,  by  which  llie  coni- 
bustu>n  is  fed.  is  very  small,  and  capable  of  adjustnnnt , 
that  there  is  a  body  of  air  to  be  warmed,  external  to  the 
grate  or  fire-box  itself,  but  confined  within  an  outer  casr; 
that  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  much  .smaller  than  in  any 
variety  of  open  fire-places  ;  and  that  the  flue  for  carrying 
off  the  smoke  and  ga^s  la  »maH  in  diameter,  and  ca|«bl« 
of  being  carried  in  any  direction.  In  one  varietj-,  called 
the  '  Vesta  stove,*  there  is  a  very  ingenious  arrangement 
whereby  the  ashes  ciui  be  raked  from  the  gr&te  into  an  a»b- 
receiver,  and  new  fuel  thrown  into  the  grate,  vitK- 
out  any  dust  rising  into  the  room,  of  any  air  :  ' 
ing  the  stove  except  through  the  customary  aii 
In  the  different  forms  of  '  kitchen-ranges*  the 
place  is  combined  with  what  may  be  deemed  a  r 
lor  the  'oven'  and  'hot-closet' are  rcpresentai.M- 
healed  space  within  the  outer  case  of  a  close  stove 
'gas  stoves'  and  '  steam-kitchens' of  modern  inventors  mi  _ 
in  like  manner  be  included  iu  the  same  category  ;  forth^ 
arc  in  effect  close  stoves  heated  by  agents  different  froa 
common  coal.  The  stoves  ot\cn  employed  in  shop(s  Ildk 
&c.  are  adjusted  not  so  much  for  the  economising  of^w 
as  for  the  consumplioii  of  their  own  smoke — an  importut 
feature,  for  many  details  concerning  wliich  see  Shoke^, 

Any  suggestions  as  to  the  exact  form,  dinn  i  ri 

construction  of  a  stove  possessing  economical  1 

properties,  ought  to  be  tlie  result  of  a  long  per' 
ful  observation  and  experience:   otherwise  th< 
much  woree  than  useless.    The  author  of  this  ^ 

I  not,  from  his  own  experience,  venture  to  give  any  prtci 
suggcftions.    Even  at  the  present  day,  men  like  Ann 

I  Scott,  Russell,  and  Fyfe  differ  much  in  opinions  on  thi 

I  points. 

Warming  by  Heated  Air. — In  all  the  arrangements  , 
described,  the  stove  or  tire-place  is  in  the  room  which 
to  be  warmed,  and  its  heating  cfTecLs  aie  calc 
re.Hpect  to  that  room  alone.    A  notable  advance 
a  great  extent  in  (he  present  day,  is  to  have  the  n 
outer  Or  lower  apartment,  and  to  carry  the  heated 
thence  in  a  pipe  to  the  apartment  to  be  heatech' 
Chinese  have  been  beforehand  with  us  in  this  matter,    lu 
the  better  class  of  Chinese  houses  there  are  hollow  flm 
extending  beneath  the  floors,  and  connected  with  a  fi 
place  constiucted  either  against  the  exterior  wall  of  t! 
apartment  to  be  heated,  or  else  in  an  inferior  roofn  adj 
ing.      The   flues  are    perforated   with   numerous    hoi 
through  which  they  give  out  the  heated  air  and  smoke 
the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  flooring.    This  flooril 
consists  of  flat  tiles  or  flag-s>ones  nicely  imbedded 
cement,  so  a.s  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke  or  hca' 
air  from  the  flues  beneath  into  the  room.  Aller  circuJatii 
beneath  the  tiled  floor,  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  chim 
in'o  the  open  air.     In  this  arrangement  it  is  obvious  t 
the  apartment  is  warmed  by  the  conduction  of  caloric  fi 
the  warmed  tiled  floor  to  the  air  of  the  room:  and 
this   conduction   proceeds  slowly,   the   tiles  retain    h 
enough  to  warm  the  room  many  hours  alter  the  fire 
been  extinguiiihed. 

Before  the  improved  methods  of  warming  factories  c^ 
into  use,  Mr,  Stnitt,  of  Derby,  devised  a  form   of  «to' 
which,  under  various  modifications,  was  called  the  •  coc 
stove,"  the  '  Derby  ttove,'  and  the '  Helper  stove.'  for  w 
ing  his  cotton-factories.     In  the^e  stoves  the  fire  w*s  ci 
Inined  in  an  iron   receptacle,  shaped  bomctinie^ 
drically,  sometimes  rectangularly  ;  and  at  a  cerl 

tance  from  it,  encompassing  it  on  every  -'  '■ 

casing  or  envelope,  so  thai  a  body  of  air  f««-e 

it  and  the  fire-box.  Thu  fire-box )i>ul  thrcu  . ,.  .,,  lot 

cxt«rior,  one  to  iatroUuce  tlie  fuel,  quo  tor  un  nah 


w  A  n 


wpA.  .ur-'.t:jt,  nml  one  for  a  cbimnoy:  (hhhhhpv  en- 

-id   two  openings,  wholly  distiriM   fr«3m  the 

carr}'  off  litated  air  to  the  various  rooms  ol' 

iJ  anotlier  to  aJnut  a  reiicwwl  supply  of  fresh 

in  of  stove  under  various  modificalions  has 

iriijivelj  employed,  but  it  is  now  probahly  nearly 

'  TnTemcnt  adopted  in  a  ehiiich, 

■M  a  fair  examj))*;  of  n  niiine- 

;."■   Ivni.'th  of  the  body  of  the 

t.  and  the  hniidth  foriy-flve.   This 

L    ubout  four  fc'fl  hiifli,  nindo  of  cx*t- 

;  nearly  like  a  bell.     A  sijuaro  ash-pit, 

I'sts  on  foiir  bullB.  and  supports  a  flre-box 

or  fufiiave.     Loiiccntiic  with  this  fire-place  i»  an  outer 

esse  :  the  i-pace  between  the  two  containing  the  air  whieh 

"d.     The   ugual  adjustments  are  provided  for 

<n  of  fuel  and  of  air  to  feed  it,  for  the  exit  of 

SipoKi.  lor  I  lie  cntiEuice  of  fresh  air  to  the  air-chamber, 

Laild.  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air  to  perform  its  wonted 

,  office.     The  air-tubes,  communicating  with  the  air-eham- 

ber  of  the  stove,  arc  conveyed  alony:  the  lower  ed^e  of  the 

^llery  of  the  church ;  and  small  branch  pipes  opening 

Irom  them  at  rcjjular  intervals  give   out   a  stream  of  hot 

air  which  niinijles  with  the  cold  air  of  the  building.     The 

d  about  four  or  five   o'clock  on  the  Sanday 

.5  the  earlier  part  of  the  cold  season,  but  rs 

taiKJu  a<^lvance«  it  is  usual  to  light  them  enrlier.   From 

le  till  the  congregation  asfcem!>le8  the  tvreg  are  con- 

fupplied  with  fuel,  and  a  supply  of  heat  is  thus  kept 

iScient  to  warm  the  whole   interior   of  the  chnreh 

j<  the  lime  of  divine  service. 

A  stove  ^ich  as  the  one  just  described  i^  as  likely  to  give 

I,.,.,    I  „.  I  -A>  .,^jy^  character  to  the  air  as  the  common 

.ss  a  rai^id  current  be  kept  up.     Hence 

,...i  „,  ..i  occaiionally  inlxoduced.  by  having  the 

g  made  of  biickwork.  instead  of  metal,  and  by 

dimensions  much  larger,  an  ariangement  which 

outer  case  less  intensely,  and  provides  a  larger 

body  of  mr  heated  to  a  lower  temperature. 

/f  nil. — The  employment  of  steam-boilerx 

in  L ^  i-nts  where steam-entrines  are  worked,  is 

otic  oi  the  cucuiiistancei  which  have  led  to  the  very  ex- 
Icrjsivc  adoption  of  the  method  of  warming  by  steam.  A 
once  is  observable  in  the  primiple  of  this 
mparcd  with  th,it  of  hot-air  warming.  The 
I,  I.  e.  the  steam,  is  not  permitted  to  mingle 
jr  of  the  room  which  is  to  be  warmed,  but  acts 
(nfiiiiimof  the  metallic  lube  which  confines  it, 
c]i  "0  a  temperature  sufficient  to  warm  the 

Iti  /  irting  a  burnt  quality  to  the  air. 

general  airangcments  of  a  steam-heating  apparatus, 
ccrstcd  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  are  somewhat  ns  folio rts : 
r  ctuent  part  of  the  building,  and  as  low  as  possi- 
is  to  be  placed  a  close  steam-boiler  of  the  ordi- 
iion.    From  this  boiler  a  small  steam-pipe  is 
to  the  part  of  the  building  which  is  to  be 
1  HIS  small  pipe  should  be  pretty  thick,  and  care- 
i  d  round  with  a  bandaye  of  flannel  to  the  thickness 
■    of  ail  inch,  and  the  boiler  should  be  wholly 
ricks  and  plu-itered  over  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
:eam-pipc  should  have  an  area  of  one  square 
six  gallons  of  water  that  the  boiler  can  boil 
Pipes  of  u  larger  size  are  to  be  laid  round 
e  the  floor  ;  or  under  the  floor,  if  apertures 
.%  a  free  cireulation  of  warmed  airto  enter  the 

. , liiiu  these  larger  pipes  the  steam  is  to  be  conducted. 

ind  in  them  the  steam  will  be  condensed  into  water,  giving 
■  the  colder  air  of  the  room  which  is  in  con- 
oalside  of  these  pipes.     Small  leaden  or  tin 
provided,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back 
I  svnter  into  the  boiler,  for  which  movement 
•' "'v^m  to  the  pipes.     The  water  thus  re- 
1  heated  in  the  boiler  and   converted 
made  to  ascend  and  give  out  its  caloric 
^  to  be  warmed. 

:is  mode  of  heating  depends  on  the  g'reat 

,it  hciit  which  steam  possesses,  a  capacity  equal 

lh?f  is.  n  pound  of  water  at  212°  will  absorb  a 

f  tieat  in  becoming  a  pound  of  steam. 

iimunicale  n.s  much  heat   as  a  maKs  of 

'I  have  this  advantage  over  the  iron, 

ut  to  a  distance  without  a  similar 
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that  is.  twenty  feet  of  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter,  or 
any  other  vessel  having  the  same  extent  of  surface. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell's  calculations  had  relation  to  the  (|uan- 
tity  of  water  and  of  fvicl  required,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
steam-pipe  :  and  he  aiTivcs  at  the  conclusion  that  a  room 
cuntaining  300  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  exp6sing  400  feet  of 
surface,  may  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  20°  altove 
that  of  the  air  wilhout^thal  is  to  say.  at  GO*  in  the  inside 
of  the  room  when  the  atmwphere  is  at  AiP  without— for  a 
space  of  twelve  hours,  by  the  evaporation  of  2  gallons  of 
water,  and  at  the  expense  of  about  three  poundis  of  coal, 
Thi*^  calculation  rests  on  the  maintenance  of  tlie  required 
temperature  so  far  aa  the  room  and  its  contents  are  con- 
lenied  ;  but  the  change  of  the  air  requisite  for  u  per^>on 
living  in  the  room  disturbs  the  formula,  and  brings  into  it 
m.T.ny  new  elements. 

This  mode  of  heating  buildings  is  adopted  to  n  very 
large  extent  in  Ijincashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  in 
the  steam-jrawer  factories.  In  the  cotton-mills,  the  iliix- 
mills,  the  power-loom  factories,  the  dye-works,  bleach- 
works,  print-works,  &c.,  the  facilities  for  producing  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  Hteam  arc  so  great,  that  the  steum- 
heating  system  becomes  by  far  the  most  economical  that 
can  be  employed.  Orrell's  cotton-mill  at  8to<^'kport  may 
l>e  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  a  large  class  of  such 
buildings.  This  mill  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
sey, and  occupies  a  ground  area  of  2S0  feet  by  200.  It  is 
six  stories  in  neight,  and  has  several  distinct  apartments 
280  feet  in  length  each.  All  the  preparatory  processes 
are  eff'ected  in  the  upper  stories;  while  the  weavinif  and 
finishing  are  conducted  below  ;  but  all  the  rooms  and  gal- 
leries are  alike  heated  by  large  steam-pipes,  mnning  the 
whole  length  of  the  rooms,  and  conveying  steam  from  one 
end  of  the  building,  whore  the  boilei-s  are  situated,  which 
furnish  not  only  this  supply  of  steam,  but  also  that  reqviired 
by  four  steam-engines  employed  in  the  mill.  The  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  heating-pipes  in  quantity  proportionate 
to  the  coldness  of  the  weatnec. 

JVarming  hy  lint  Water. — \\lien  Mr.  Tredgold  wTote  his 
treatise  on  'Warming  and  Ventilating,'  about  twenty  ycare 
ago,  the  method  of  warming  by  steajn  promised  to  be  that 
most  extensively  adopted  ;  and  he  accordingly  directed  the 
chief  part  of  his  attention  to  the  exjjosition  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  that  mctiiotl  rests.  But  the  '  hot-water' 
method  has  been  since  adopted  very  largely,  and  may  at 
the  present  day  be  deemed  the  favourite  one  for  public 
buildingsi,  halls,  and  large  apartments  where  steam-boilers 
have  not  been  previously  employed  for  other  purposes. 

The  principle  on  which  the  hot-water  method  is  foundeci 
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loss,  because  the  heat,  being  latent,  will  not  be  ^iitn  out 
tinlil  it  arrive  at  its  destination  and  become  condensed, 
when  the  whole  of  its  1000'  will  be  uaefitlly  applied. 

Tredgold.  Mr.  Scott  Itu'iscll,  Dr.  Amott,  and  other  writers 
on  thi.%  subject  hnve  given  the  results  of  their  cnlculstions 
as  to  the  quant;  'ara-pipeli  'd. 

Dr.  Aniott.  ad.  ihelossoi  ;::h 

the  thin  u'  -.  uikjulmi  the  thick  \' ,  d- 

ineu.  ami  -^  openings  and  crevi'  -  jit 

the  (■  'I  .  .,.,,   —Ilia  winter  day,  with  i....-  i.\..  irial 

tenii  10^  below  freezing,  to  maintain  in  an  ordi- 

naiy  .,.-.:.;.  ;;L  the  agreeable  and  healthful  temperature  of 
(J0°,  there  must  be  of  surface  of  steam-pipe,  or  other  steam- 
vessel,  heated  to  2tK)'  (which  is  the  aveiacc  nirface-tem- 
perature  of  vessels  filled  with  steam  of  212"  1,  about  one 
foot  square  for  every  six  feet  of  single-glass  window  of 
usual  thickness  ;  as  much  for  every  12«)  feet  of  wall,  roof,  fl 
and  ceiling  of  ordinary  material  and  thickness;  and  as  H 
much  for  every  six  cubic  feet  of  hot  air  escaping  per  minute 
as  ventilation,  and  replaced  by  cold  air.  A  wnulow  with 
the  usual  accuracy  oi  fitting  is  held  to  allow  about  eight 
feet  of  air  to  pass  by  it  in  a  minute ;  and  there  Mhotild  be 
for  ventilation  at  least  three  feet  of  air  a  min"' •  '  ■■  'fh 
person  in  the  room.     According  to  tliis  view.  ity 

of  St  earn -pipe  or  vessel  needed,  under  the  t'  ^  ues 
supposed,  for  a  room  sixteen  feet  square  by  twelve  Icet 
higli,  with  two  windows,  each  seven  feet  by  three,  and  with 
ventilation  by  them  or  otherwise  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  would  be — 

For  42  square  feet  of  glass,  requiring  1  foot  for  6=7 
.,  12;t8  feet  of  wall,  ceiling,  &c..  ..  1  fool  for  130  =  lOJ 
„       16  feet  per  minute  ventilation  „       1  foot  for    0  =  2J 
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Uditr«r«Dt  from  all  the  othera  whioh  have  passed  under  our 
notice.  When  a  ve»-iel  of  WRtor  is  I'ented.  the  water  docs 
lU't  becornc  hot  by  tho  conduction  of  caloric  from  particle 
to  particle,  but  from  the  accent  of  heated  particlvs  from 
thf  bottom,  where  we  supposi!  the  heating  R^eiit  to  be  ap- 
pliod.  to  the  upper  :>lrRln.  This  improved  from  the  ciroum- 
»tni\i:i-  thHt  if  heat  ho  npniiod  on)y  to  the  surfaee  of  the 
Vi'uler  in  a  vessel,  it  it  by  extremely  slow  dances  that 
the  lowtr  strata  become  heated.  Heat  beins^  applied  to 
t|i..  i,.,«i..iri  of  &  vessel,  the  lower  btrata  of  parfieles,  be- 
oifiealiy  lighter  than  before,  ascend,  while 
li  i>articles  nt  tho  surface  descend  to  supply  their 

place  ;  and  hence  a  series  of  ascending  and  descending; 
currents  is  formed.  Now,  if,  instead  of  liaving  the  heated 
water  only  in  a  vessel,  it  ramify  also  through  closed  tidies 
couneclocl  with  the  ves»ci,  the  ascending  and  descending 
currents  may  be  passed  through  dift'erent  parts  of  a  Imild- 
im^,  besides  the  room  whert*  the  vessel  itself  may  l>e 
placed.  The  heat«d  water,  rismg  to  212°,  or  to  any  tem- 
poral ure  depending  on  the  fire  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
gives  out  heat  to  the  metallic  pipe  through  which  it  pa-vnes, 
and  this  nipe  again  communicates  heat  to  tlie  air  of  the 
room.  Hence  tiie  0{>eration  of  this  method  of  warming 
dcpemlu  on  the  circulating,  or  a&ccnsive  nnd  descensive 
iiro'.ierty  of  heated  water,  by  which  the  portions  of  pipe 
■t' removed  from  the  fire  become  ae  much  heated  »a 
III  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Where  all  the  apartments  to  be  warmed  are  on  one 
livel.  an  open  boiler  may  be  used  ;  but  where  it  is  necea- 
i'My  to  carry  the  pipes  lo  different  floors  of  a  building, 
some  of  them  much  above  the  level  of  the  boiler,  the 
boiler  niu»t  in  that  case  of  necessity  be  closed.  When  an 
op«  n  boiler  is  em[>lo)'eil,  n  pipe  binnches  out  from  the 
upper  ]iart  of  the  side,  t-xtends  horiatoiilallv  thiouifh  the 
moms  to  be  wanned  (without  in  any  case  ri»mg  above  the 
I.  <!  ul  the  water  in  the  boiler;,  and  returns  again  to  the 
hoiltfr,  which  it  entei's  nt  a  lower  level  than  the  other. 
Uivter  this  arrangement  a  ounx-nt  of  he&ted  water  will  flow 
(\-oiTi  th<.<  boiler  at  the  tipper  oiifice,  and,  after  traYersing 
the  tube,  return  to  the  lower  orifice. 

The  cU>6wl  boiler  is  however  more  ettensively  useful, 
si  ice  It  eiiabJeH  all  the  stories  of  a  building  to  be  warmed 
jjy  one  apparatus.  Tlie  whole  system,  including  both 
tubes  nnd  boiler,  is  filled  with  w.nter  at  a  valve  at  the 
li  '  •  ,  i'  iiid  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  boiler,  a 
(  ^  which  speedilv  causes  the  whole  leuijlh 

1.1  .u, .■,>;;  ,,r  i.^come  hot.  In  tfiis  form  of  the  apparatus 
Ibe  lempcralure  of  the  water  is  kept  down  to  ft  moderate 
l^iti'h,  ill  ohler  to  •.,:,,\A  <1»nger;  but  in  a  mollification  of 
It.  i.illed  the  '  hi  ■ '  melliod,  th^>  lioiler  consists  of 

t  of  tlie  circulating  pipe,  and  Is 
Jeing  salelv  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
iireMurc  of  the  wafer  within  eqiialn  l(XX>ll>s.  on  the  square 
inch.  The  whole  system  of  water  circulation  is  brougnt  to 
BO  high  a  temperature,  that  the  metal  of  the  ]»ipes  uarros 
the  air  of  a  large  building  very  speedily. 

As  an  exemplification  of  this  mode  of  heating,  we  may 

''  "■  .  *ance  of  the  Reading-room  at  the  British 
room  is  warmed  by  the  hot-water  appa- 
.,.,1-,  vi  ..li.  IVikins.  In  the  basement  of  the  b'lilding  is  | 
a  liirn.ice.  with  a  boiler  on  the  «H>iMube  principle.  From 
this  boiler  tubes  br«nch  out,  till  they  anive  immediately 
nndiT  the  centre  of  the  room:  then  turning  upwards,  they 
upcti  intii  n  nizontal  tubing  extending  along  tlie  middle  of 
thero  under  the  slate  pavement  of  the  passage  or 

ftislr.  hori7<»ntal  tubing,  lateral  branches  spring, 

],  I  with  coils  of  pipe.   All  the 

(  I  tubes,  form  one  unbroken 

s  Mir  iiH!iii<l  water  IVoin  the  boiler  cir- 

,  -    heat  to  the  metal  tube.*,  which  in 

ttn  1,  imn  iiiip.in  i'  ic>  the  nir  of  the  room. 

;\.iDlhor  example  is  that  furnifilied  by  Dr.  Reid's  ar- 
iimgemunts  in  the  ten"""'^'  M>i 
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the  air-chaml>er,  which  becomct  completely  filled  vriib 
warm  air.  In  order  that  this  air  may  aacend  to  the  bodv 
of  the  house,  three  hundred  thnrsand  holes  have  b«)M 
drilled  in  the  floor  which  separai-f  The  house  fivra  the  air- 
chamber  beneath;  each  hole  bting  about  ooe-Hixth  cf  an 
incli  iu  diameter  at  the  top,  bii'  expanding  to  a  larger  dia- 
meter downward-s.  In  order  I'.'  diffusf  the  air  thus  ascend- 
ing, it  i»  in.i(]e  to  pass  tlirot;,<:h  a  thick  horse-hair  matlituc, 
the  mi'^hes  of  which  are  ranicr  large.  The  collateral  ar- 
rflngeti'ent  we  may  briefly  notice  after  considering  llie 

Piitti;ipl4rx  0/  I  entilaliou.--'T\\^m  is  an  impoilaat,  but 
ijfli-n  neglected  circumstHnce  attending  the  artificial  warm- 
ing of  buildings,  viz.  that  the  amount  of  fresh  air,  requutte 
under  any  condition  for  animal  respiration,  must  be  more 
and  more  increased  in  propt.rtioa  to  the  fuel  burned  in  Uk 
room  ;  or,  more  correctly,  theit  must  be  one  portion  of  aii 
to  feed  combustion,  and  another  portion  to  aid  re»pira'i>  i 
Now,   under   the  common  arrangements  of  an    Ensr  li. 
ajHtrtnient,  the  open  fire-place  and  the  tall  chim 
air  so  lapidly  in  that  direction,  that  the  whole  I 
in  the  room  becomes  speedily  changed,  provided 
an  average  amount  of  ouen  dociv,  windows,  ci\. 
to  yield  the  supply.      Until  modern  inquirers  - 
selves  to  solve  Inese  two  questions,  or  others  a.v 
them — '  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  are  requis^i' 
combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal  ?'  and,  '  How  many  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  respired  by  an  average  man  in  an  hour?'— 
there  were  no  means  of  determining  the  proper  ;.' 
iiir  necessary  to  be  supplied  in  a  building  where  a' 
are  used,  or  where  the  methods  of  warming  by  healed  air, 
by  steam,  or  by  hot  water  are  adopted. 

Dr.  Arnott  places  the  matter  under  the  follov.  i 
so  far  as  respinition  alone  is  concerned  : — 'In  r 
or  breathing  a  man  draws  into  his  chest  at  one  r 
twenty  cubic  inches  of  air.  and  of  that  air  a  fii 
oxygen,  of  which  aeain  there  is  converted  ii-i. 
acid  gas  nearly  a  half.    The  carbonic  acid,  ; 
lialed,  would  be  noxious  to  the  individual. 
Uispiralionsare  made  in  the  minute,  vitiating  tlii;r> 
hundred  cubic  inches, or  nearly  one-sixth  of  a  cul<      . 
iilmospheric  air,  but  which,  mixing  as  it  escapes  willist-v  wai 
limes  as  much,  renders  unfit  for  respiration  at  le««llHa 
cubic  feel  under  common  circumstances.'  Trcdguld 
a  very  different  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  air  rei 
u  minute,  and  intnKluces  other  items  in  his  i    '     ' 
the  first  place  he  reckons  the  average  nur 
tionn  per  minute  twenty,  and  the  niiuiber  u-   -  ,.,.i 
of  air  inspired  each  time  forty  ;  so  tliat  the  nir 
vitiated  amounts  to  eight  liundicd  cubic  inch«>  pn  mn 
He  next  takes  into  consideration  the  vapoui  i 
respired  air,  and  the  insensible  perspiraliL 
on  from  the  skin,  and  assumes  that  three  l 
per  minute  will  be  requisite  to  remove  tlici- 
purity.  Lastly,  he  supposes  a  room  to  contain  ludiviil., 
the  evening,  when  candles, lamps, &C.  are  liirhled, and  i 
of  the  air  vitiated  by  this  combustion  1 
data  does  not  clearly  appeal  j  that  utie-i 
of  fre.sh  air  per  minute  for  every  indiviutiai  vwn   u 
sary  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  on  tlu»  ^ 
Taking  all  these  results  together,  Tredgold  comes 
conclusion,  that  when  a  room  containing  several  pi 
lighted  to  the  average  and  customiuy  degree, it  will 
cessary  to  supply  four  times  as  many  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute,  as  tiiere  are  persons  in  the  ruoia  ;  tliat 
four  feet  for  each  person. 

This  supposition,  of  four  cubic  feet  of  frtsh  air  pM' 
nutc  for  each  individual  in  a  room  artifici  {} 

course  involves  the  condition  that  an  equal  < 
tialed  air  per  minute  must  be  allowed  to  e> 
inquiry    naturally    follows.    How   does  thi,-.   . 
place  .-*    Carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  nt 
but  there  are  three  circumstances  which  i 
air  rather  hghter  than  the  general  itir  of  a   ,,  .. 
existence  in  it  of  nitrogen  and  vapour,  both  of  lcs«  n 
gravity  than  air.  and  the  higher  temperature  of 
spired  air  than  ;he  air  of  the  room.  Froniall  these  cireuna- 
stences  combitied.  it  is  found  that  respired  .nir  aac^iult  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  room  ;  and  it  follows  that  the  ceilini 
or  some   neighbouring    port  is  the   proper   p!a<.-t'    for 
outlet. 

l*rnctice  of  Ventilation. — In  nineteen-twenlictbs  of  a 
the  bidldingx  constnu.ted,  there  is  no  acri'     ' 
taken  of  the  means  for  insuring  ventilation. 
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>«  cw«<riK'led.  the  windows  fixed,  find  the  doora  hung 

.'lit  bcini;  paid  to  llie  means  of  effecliiti^  a 

of  the  air  containi'd  within  the  ap»Hments. 

It   !■(   ]■  ■       ■'      ■  ■     "        '■    ',  .        '      '    .LS 

rarer.'  s 

llX^n    B2T  4ir'(-ii  1 1.  J  s    miciifu,   I'll'    \  rininn.ii>:i  i^  >tmiiii:iil  iV 

ymplrte.     Tlit;  I'lesh  air  enters  the  room  by  liie  open 

Bw,  the  lower  part  ol"  the  open  door,  and  any  crcviocs 

may  ciist  nt  a  small  height  from  the  floor;    while 

"  and  iq)ei'ifical]y  lighter  air  escapes  partly  up 

ire-placp  and  chimney,  partly  near  the  upper 

"the  open  doors,  and  partly  hycvevices  around 

'    ■       ■  uvs  jrrnerally. 

.urns  however,  where  tlie  amount  ofvitiated 

s  ;i  much  larger  ratio  to  the   cubical  contents. 

'he  door*  are  generally  small  compared  with  the 

tigiii  iJi  the  room,  the  impure  air  cannot  escape  by  these 

and  some  arrangements  must  he   mode   near  the 

for  the  removal  ol   the  air.     These  methodis  arc 

of  two  different  kinda  ;  the  one  by  the  use  of  a 

r/.'  II  hf.  I  at  /an,  and  the  other  by  Uie  action  of  a 

<'^  »ee   one  of  the  upp«r   panes  of  glass 
»ed  from  a  window,  and  its  place  supiilied  by  a  revolv- 
^fiin,  as  a  means  of  ventilatini;  the  anailmeut.     This 
*■  «rhe«l  is  provided  with  radii  formed  like  the  sails  of  a 
■liU,  or  the  bl«de<«  of  a  screw-propeller,  so  that   any 
|v"     ;  "  1  in  motion  will  cause  a  current 

tween  them.     But  in  this  case 
u  1?  uinoL-  \o  reviiivL"  merely  by  the  impulse  of  the 
ilse]t^  and  xa  not  under  the  control  of  the  inmates  of  a 
ilding.     A  more  complete  exemplification  is  piesenled 
the  arranitement  of  tnc  large  cotton-mills  of  the  i\orth. 
>«pr\iitiiin  haa  been  correctly  made,  that  'the  first 
I  ■  of  perfect  ventilation  for  a  crowded  place 

•  -  .t  have  been  anticipated,  in  the  houses  of 

prat  and  learned,  and  therefore  in  our  houses  of  par- 
(ul,  or  in  the  churches  of  the  wealthy,  or  in  fashion- 
»embiics  of  any  kind,  but  iu  the  colton-faclories.' 
le  cause,  which   goes  far  to  explain  the   jE^eneral 
of  steam-warming  in  factories,  will  probably  be 
in  tracinp   the  iis«  of  the  fan-ventilators;    for 
le  boilers  of  a  steam-engtne  furnish  the  re^juisite 
the  one  case,  the  power  eng^endered  is  applicable 
'Ikn  in  the  other. 
&n-wheel,  tan-ventilator,  or  wind-fan  (for  by  all  thete 
till-    t    iitrivancr   is  known),  being  placed  in  any 
■on,  is  6et  in  motion  by  tne  steam-engine 
hv  its  rotation  draws  out  the  ritiatea  air 
»  with  great  rapidity.   Dr.  Ure  I'Phi- 

1  es')  t:ives  the  following  dcMTiption  of 
jety  of  wind  iari  used  in   the   factories.     It  consists 
(«as't-iron  etul-plitl^-s,  A  A,  having  a  central  circular 
c  e  c,  f\'  Muinfereiice  of  which  the  outline 

plate  cni  lly.  the  point  nearest  the  centre 

\ttg  near  rf,  ami  ujAi  iinthest  ott'  being  under  E  (Ftg.  1). 
Theae  two  pimllel  [tlates  arc  connected  by  bolts,  a  u  a;  a, 
~''  ""       '  '    T  previously  inserted  into  grooves 

S'ates  so  as  to  enclose  a  cavity 
,  to  which  11  pipe  is  attached  j 
the  walled  air  in  any  direction.     Within 
A\  C  reiolvest  in  bearings  b  b,  placed  cen 
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i:v  in  1*10  franie-plates  A  A  and  cast  in  the  same  piece. 
ft  a  boas  is  wedged  fast,  bciiring  five  flat  arms, 
■ch  are  riveted  five  flat  plates,  or  wires,  of  the 
.1  !  ween  u  and  a  (Fig-  2  ,  having  a  serai-cir- 

1  ut  of  1  hem  on  each  side,  about  the  size  of 

lb.;  <  111!  v.peiiiatf.     On  one  end  of  the  shaft  C,  beyond  the 
box-beanng.  the  looae-and-faat  pulleys  D  are  fitted  tor  re- 


ceiving the  driving-band,  and  for  turn  m  the 

direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  Tliu*  llu  air  i.->  <lriven 
before  them  out  of  the  end  orifice  B,  wliile  it  ent«'r«  by  the 
side  openings  at  c  c  r  {Fig.  1%   By  the  cpiitiifiv.    '  I' 

the  revolving  wings,  the  air  is  condensed  to.'  i 

extremities, and  make*  itn escape  t>om  the  pieiv«iui'  mrduzii 
tlie  orifice  B,  while  it  i»  i-untinually  diuwn  in  at  the  sides 
by  its  tendency  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Dr.  Uru  .-ay* 
tliat  '  when  such  a  fan.  placed  at  the  one  end  of  an  apart- 
ment about  two  hundred  feet  long,  is  in  full  action,  it 
throws  the  air  bO  powei-fully  out  of  it  as  to  create  a  draught  i 
at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  capable  of  keepitig  &j 
weighted  door  six  inches  a-jar." 

An  account  vrfts  piven  in  the  '  London  .Journal  of  Arts,'] 
1842.  of  the  method  adopted  in  wanuing  and  vontilaling  ; 
the  Reform  Club-house,  which  illustrates  our  present  sub- 
ject.    A  sleani-ctigine  works  a  revolving  fan,  capable  of  j 
throwing  eleven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into 
a  subterranean  tunnel  under  the  basement  story  :    and  the 
\  steam  of  condensalinn,  from  the  small  steam-engine  which 
works   the    fan,  supplies  tlir^e  cast-iron  cheats  witii  thd 
r«<|uisite  heat  for  warming  the  whole  building. 

Tlie  second  mode  of  ctfecting  ventilation,  \'ix.  by  iK* 
use  of  a  tube  or  chimney  opening  into  the  air  from  the 
upper  part  of  an  apartment,  uepenus  for  its  action  on  tire 
asicensive  power  possessed  by  a  lofty  aerial  column.  A* 
the  'draught'  of  a  furnace-chimney  carries  up  the 
smoke,  &c.  more  rapidly  if  the  chimney  be  very  lofly,  so 
does  a  lofly  chimney  exceed  a  low  one  in  carrying  off 
vitiated  air:  and  for  the  same  reason,  even  if  no  chimruy, 
properly  so  called,  be  provided,  a  lofly  rotmi,  furnished 
with  appropriate  openinirii  in  its  ceiling,  will  fuininh  a 
draught  1o  carry  ott"  impure  air  more  rapidly  than  a  loir 
room  ;  and  in  many  of  our  public  buildings  this  ariange- 
ment  is  deemed  sumcient.  In  the  Reading-room  at  the 
British  Museum,  for  example,  the  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  fre»ih  air,  and  the  removal  of  that  which  has  been 
viliiited,  independent  of  the  operation  of  doorf  and 
windows,  are  these  : — A  current  of  cool  air  sets  in  from  the 
stone  vaults  or  paisages  beneath,  through  a  hole  or  holes 
in  the  floor  of  the  room  immediately  beneath  the  slate 
pavement,  from  whence  it  finds  entrance  into  the  room 
through  the  eight  coil-tube  pedestals.  If  the  weather  he 
cold, and  the  pipes  be  filled  with  hot  water,  the  air,  passintT 
thus  oround  and  between  the  pipes,  becomes  warmed,  aiicl 
euters  the  room  at  a  temperature  suflScient  to  warm  the 
whole  contents;  but  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  the 
pij)es  contain  no  hot  water,  the  air  jmsses  by  the  pipes 
without  being  affected  by  them,  and  enters  the  room  at  its 
natural  temperature.  The  air.  altor  being  vitiated  by 
breath,  escapes  by  me»u»of  concealed  apertures  round  the 
circular  ornaments  in  the  ceiling  into  a  horizontal  tube 
betwpi>n  the  room  und  the  apaitments  above,  and  finally 
Cm  the  open  air. 

.  irary  House  of  Commons  is  an  example  of 
vt-iiiinui(jii  try  an  artificial  draught  caused  by  a  lofty 
chimney.  By  the  side  of  the  building  has  t^cen  con- 
stnicted  a  large  circular  chimnev,  1 'A)  feet  high,  11  leet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  8  feet  at  the  top,  with  a  fire-eiule 
near  the  iMjttoiu  having '25  square  feel  of  biu-  or 'iiiii'.c. 
This  chimney  is  connected,  by  a  tunnel  !■  u  ito 

base,  with  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  i.-.  j  -ulcly 

to  remove   the  air  from  the   house.      Beneath   llio   aii- 
chamber  and  in  connection  with  the  room  containing  the 
hot-water  apparatus  lor  warming  Uie  hou»c,  is  a  ]     : 
wall  througn  which  fresh  air  enters  from  Old  Pai 
Three  sets  of  folding-doon»  arc  so  arranged  thiu   uk-   u. 
thus  admitted  can  be  wholly  or  in  part  allowed  1o  jii-. 
thruugli  the  hot-water  room,  or  kept  ^■>1.^l     ■  ■•    i. 
according  to  the  sea^jn  of  the  year ;  sd 
to  enter  the  bodyofthchous*'  at  anv  i. 
The  air  tlius  admitted,  »t 
chamber  into  the  house,  and 

tioii  and  combustion,  escap**   llinj.iKli  '*i'**''j''^i^'^ 
ceiling  into  a  receptacle  above,  where  it  might  be 
to  discharge  itself  into  the  open  air.    But  hi  order  to  r 
the  ascent  of  the  air  certain  at  all  time*,  ""^.JJPP^i^ 
lacle  is  connected  by  a  dc       '        tube  wilH  tfc» 
tunnel   leading  to  the   chit:  '  »  ^7k^ 

made  in  the  diimney,  "  :,fZJl^ 

rarified  au  engenders  ►  ^<"'  ^tXST 

out  Uie  whole  of  t]ie  an  I^^tT.  , 

viere  some  parliameolisry  |«p«»  fnaaatam^Mmi  a^^^g^ ^ 
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yommonfi  in  the  y«&r  IS37.  in  which  Dr.  lUid  detailed 

Experiments  tending  to  show  that  by  reversintj  the  action 

)f  ceitain  valves,  and  bringing  the  chimney  in  connection 

uttt  tilt  air-chamber  beneath,  instead  of  the  air-rcceptaclc 

l)ove,  he  could  draw  out  all  the  air  from  tiie  house  in  a 

^^cwiiiif!  current,  from  ceiling  to  iloor,  instead  of  in  an 

riw<-?«J//i4r  current,  if  it  should  ever  be  deemed  desiiable  so 

do.     This  served  to  ilhutrate  1he  powerful  nature  of  the 

t.drauglit  produced  by  the  heated  chimney.     We  may  heiv 

l^iuark  tliat  Dr.  Reid,  who  contributed  the  article  '  Venti- 

jaliou  ■  to  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopfedia  Britannicii,' 

}\v\it  in  that  article  .stated  his  opinion  tliat  in.slead  of  three 

ior  four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  each  person 

^ln  n  room,  as  usually  advocated,  he  thinks  the  quantity 

p         '    '    ught  not  to  be  less  than  ten  feet;  and   he  also 

in  the  present  Hour's  of  Parliament  from  3(5,(XX) 

t..  .„..,i,«j  cubic  feet  per  minute  have  occasionally  been 

'jfiven  in  warm  weather  to  one  npartment  alone,  or  about 

'  ixty  feet  per  minute  to  each  individniil  in  a  crowded  house. 

Dr.  Arnott  expresses  his  opinion  that  a  kind  of  pump, 

rith  an  ensy-working  piston,  would  ol^en  be  an  efficacious 

■ventilator;   and   indeed  some  such  contrivance  hax  fre- 

"qiieatlv  been  employed  in  shipH. 

i^Hafes  ;  Leslie  :  Tredgold  ;  Richardson ;  Hood  ;  Amott ; 
*erknw;  Heid.     For  'Ventilation  of  Mines,"  see  Minks, 
I  vol.  XV.,  p.  244.) 

WARMINSTER.     [Wiltshire.] 

WARNER.     FERDINANDO,     LL.D..    a  voluminous 

'roinpjler  and  theological  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the 

Mast  century,  issaid  to  have  been  born,  where  is  not  known, 

l*in  17(M,  and  to  have  studied  at  Je^us  College,  Cambridge. 

3ut  the  latter  fact  is  doubtful.    Having  taken  holy  orders, 

he  l)ecame  vicar  of  Ronde  in  Wilt.shire,  in  173<),  and  rector 

'of  St.  Michael  Queenhithe,  Ijondon,  in  1746,  to  which  last 

[-prefcnnent  was  added  the  rectory  of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  in 

"  I7."»s.     He  died  of  gout  in  or  soon  after  1767.    His  degree 

||>or  I.L.D.  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  some  Scotch 

^university. 

Of  Dr.  Warner's  various  publications  the  following  are 

^thft  most  important : — '  A  System  of  Divinity  and  .Morality, 

'compiled  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of 

the  Church  of  England,'  5  vols.  12mo.,  1750,  and  second 

edition.  4  vols.  8vo.,  17i»C  ;    '  An   Iliustration  of  the  Book 

""or  Common  Pmver.'  &c.,  folio,  17r>4 ;   *  The  Ecclcsiajitical 

History  of  the  fiighteenth  (.'cntury,'  2  vols,  folio,   17oG-7; 

\*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More."  8vo.,  1738; 

r«  The  Historv  of  Ireland,'  vol.  i..  4to.,  1763 ;  '  The  History 

p*f  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland,' 4to.,  17<»7.   He 

viui  also  the  author  of  the  scheme  tor  the  Middlesex  Cleri- 

ftul  Widows'  and  Orphans  Fund,  in  relation  to  which  he 

^published  one  pamphlet  in  1753,  and  another  in  17tJ5.    He 

a  »ion,  the  Kev.  John  Warner,  D.D.,  born  in  173G,  who 

lof  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  who,  after  having 

fig  j)reached  at  a  chapel  of  his  own  in  Long  Acre.  London, 

rtvas  presented  to  the  united  rectories  of  HocklifFe  and  Chal- 

fnivc  in  Bedfordahire,  and  subsequently  to  the  rectoiy  of 
tourton  in  Wilts.  He  died  in  1800.  Dr.  John  Warner 
.  v:!is  an  ardent  republican,  and  expounded  the  principles  of 
hhis  political  philosophy  in  a  work  which  he  called  '  Metron- 
[arisfon."  which  was  his  principal  literary  iierformance. 

WARNER,  RICHARD,  of  Woodf6rd-iow.  in  Essex, 
runs  the  author  of  the  '  Piantw  Woodfonlienses,'  which 
[■Vffts  nubiishcd  m  1771.  He  was  bom  in  1711,  and  wa.<t  edu- 
„caleu  at  Oxford.  He  was  from  early  life  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and.  having  a  fortune  at  Irts  com- 
hinnnd,  he  bestowed  much  pauis  in  collectmg  and  culti- 
Nftting  exotif  plants.  He  was  celcbiated  for  his  critical 
tlcnowlcdgc  of  Shakspei'e.  and  at  one  time  contemplated 
1  publishing  nn  edition  of  his  works.  He  died  on  the  1 1th  of 
|j\pril,  177;'».  He  jKissessed  a  valuable  librar)',  which  he  be- 
[queathed  to  Watlham  College.  Oxford.  He  also  left  a  sti- 
[pend  for  the  puinose  of  establishing  a  botanical  lecture 
Lfn  the  university  or  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  hteiary  tjwtes 
[and  habits,  and  was  rather  a  patron  of  those  who  ciilti- 
^\ated  bolHTiv  than  a  great  botanist  himself.  'Additions  to 
Vanier's  Pianta)  Wi     ''     '  ere  published  by  i^Ir. 

[■f orstcr  in  1784.    Mil  i^cnus of  plants  to  him 

■' ■     ff'iirni  1 1.     >> -.111!  f  also  translated  «ome 

of  Plautus.     [Thohnton.  Honmei..] 

.U.\.  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Miller  in 

Mr.  Warner.     This  genus,  which  is  now  called 

.  has  but  a  single  species.     It  belongs  to  the  na- 

iral  order  Ranuncttlscea;.    The  calyx  is  composed  of  3 


ovale  sepals.    The  petals  ore  wanting^.    'The 
ovaries  are  numerous.    The  fruit  is  Iiaceat^, 
collected  into  a  heed,  1-celled,  2-6eeded.  The  only  •pedi 
ib  called  //.  Camnlen*ii.  It  is  a  small  perenni  '1  li^th, 
tuberous  roots.    It  is  a  native  of  North  An 
places   in   tracts  along  the  Alleghany   M 
Canada  to  Carolina.  The  head  of  its  fruits  vci 
hies  that  of  the  raspberry.   The  root  of  this  [ 
used  both  for  dyeing  and  in  medicine.   It  gives  a  Itci 
yellow  colour,  and  on  that  account  has  been  called 
root.    It  is  bitter,  and  acts  on  the  system  as  a  tonic. 
lor  this  purpose  is  recommended  by  Professor  Barton 
ha.-4  had  also  a  great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  cancer, 
like  nil  other  vaunted  remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  d 
it  cannot  be  relied  on. 

This  i»lant  waa  introduced  into  Great  Britain  iu  I 
but  being  difficult  of  cultivation,  it  is  seldnni  .>.pn-  I" 
be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spii 
the  seed,  and  must  always  be  grown  in  a  ni  i 

ation,  as  exposure  to  the  sun  will  destroy  it. 

WARPING,  a  rao«le  of  producing  a  deposition  of  1 
earthy  matter  which  is  suspended  in  rivers  ol 
current  is  frequently  changed  by  the  rising  hh 
the  tide.    This  causes  a  stirring  of  the  \v  :■ 
vents  the  tiner  particles  from  being  depo* 
necessary  to  protluce  a  stagnation  ot  the  water  in,  a  i.-w 
to  have  a  copiotiii  deposit,  leaving  the  water  clem  over  i 

On  the  low  flats  which  boitler  the  m^'  i''-    •'■ 
occasjoniil    inundations  ot^en   cause   u  <!■ 
highly   fertilizing.      Thus    the    polders    in    1:      .-. 
Flanders  have  been  formed  of  tne  mud  of  large  fiV 
and,  being  drained  and  kept  dry  by  dykes  and  aluictf 
liave  formed  the  most  fertile  soils. 

Warping  is  an  imitation  of  this   natural    process;— A 
bank  of  earth  is  raised  along  the  course  of  the  n\'-  • 
high  that  the  floods  cannot  pass  over  it.     In  some  jm  • 
this  dyke  is  a  sluice  for  the  double  purpose  of  letin  . 
the  water  and  letting  it  ovit  at  pleasure.     When  the  i; 
selling  in   and  counteracting  the  natural  curr.    * 
river,  the  sluice  is  opened  and  the  water  flows  ; 
more  channels  made  for  the  purpose  of  convt^ 
the  lower  land,  and  covers  it  to  the  depth  of  I 
Tlie  sluice  is  now  shut,  and  the  imprisoned  water 
stagnant,  deposits  all  the  mud  v^hich  it  held 
before.     The  sluice  is  opened  at  low- water,  ami 
is  allowed  to  nui  out  slowly  ;  it  leaves  a  coating  of 
sediment,  which  hardens  and  dries  rapidly.     This  o 
is  repeated  until  a  thickness  of  several  inche.'*  i' 
ha.s  thus  been  warped,  when  it  is  allowed  to  di  . 
])loughed   and  cultivated    like  any  other  licld.     It   (aKf 
some  time  before  any  corn  will  grow  on  the  new  wb 
first  it  looks  like  barren  mud ;  but  it  soon  dries  to  u 
texture,  and  uhimalely  produces  very  extraordinary 
If  its  fertility  decrease,  and  its  surface  is  ■■''"  '■•  ' 
water  mark,  a  slight  warping,  like  the  in 
Nile,  immediately  restores  the  fertility.     ^^ 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  organic  matter  m 
soils,  or  rather,  its  intimate  comhination  with  th' 
that  it  is  not  readily  separated  from  them.     It  U  iiwtlt 
like  clay  nor  sand,  but  something  between  the  twf>,  ^oft 
the  touch,  but  not  hardening  into  lumps  when  di  - 
very  porous  nor  very  retentive  of  moisture.    1 ! 
earth  is  silica  in  a  very  fine  state.     It  gencrnJl^  c 
a  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  probably  from  comml 
shells.  It  produces  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  and  whf.-' 
dunce,  without  uny  manure.  It  is  admirably  a<i. 
growth  of  flax,  especially  when  the  warp  is  of  a  ^.... 

The  principal  cxptrbie  in  wai]>ing  is  the  sluice, 
canal  tJuxnigh  which  tlie  water  is  conducted  overlhi 
the  longer  this  latter  is,  the  slower  the  process;  as 
warp  is  deposited  in  the  canal,  whicli  has  sometimes  to 
dug  out.     Accurate  levels  must  be  taken,  or  much  i 
pense   may  be  incurred  uselessly,  if  the  water  will 
cover  the  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth. 

It  is  of  Httle  consequence  what  the  soil  was  originaliy] 
for  a  new  soil  is  deposited  over  it.     It  should  In 
be  too  wet  nor  marshy  :  a  porous  soil  is  best,  ii 
comes   the  sidnsoil.    "  All  the  inequalities  whicJi 
before,  .hi*  obliterated  by  the  warping,  which  fills 
cavitie«.  and  leaves  a  perfectly  level  snrihce.     At  i 
lay  of '2000/.  a  suiface  of  ."^OO  acres  has  been  warprd. 
creasing  the  value  of  the  land  more  than  10,0IXW.  in 
course  of  four  years — a  very  profitable  sp(cu!alion._The 
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tility  oCwsrped  laiid  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
ruiica,  ilk  a  Nery  comminuted  state,  ]>  a  adaptfd 

for  the  root*  of  planta  to  tthoot  in  aiiu  >    Ihoni  re- 

gulaxU  I'^eeMjary  loUii';  1 

tisH  U  nt  ia  ueriveU  .■ 

phere,  MTii.x-  ■■<.r,  iiiUe  ureanic  matter  can  in- iii-uhii.'(j  in 
«r4wp,  and  tew  mineral  ^ubbtaiices  bt^sides  the  earlite. 

^  ARRANT.  A  warrant  is  a  delegation  by  A,  who  has 
power  or  authority  to  do  some  act,  of  that  power  or  aulhu- 
rity  to  B.  Thus  a  maji  having',  of  course,  power  to  act  in  aud 
manage  his  own  concerns,  may  ^ve  a  warrant  of  alloriiey 
to  another  to  act  or  manage  on  his  behalf.  A  nheriit'  who 
has  power  to  arrest,  &c.,  may  gfive  a  warrant  to  his  bailiff 
to  act  for  him.  A  landlord  w  ho  has  power  to  make  a  dia- 
lion  his  tenant  may  give  a  warrant  of  di»tre.5s  to  an- 
.  .<r  that  purpose:  A  magiiilrate  who  has  auUiority 
r  Liinc:  before  him  persons  who  are  within  hii  juribdic- 
tion,  and  reasonably  sujipected  of  having  committed  cer- 
tain oti  I",  maite  a  warrant  to  otliers  to  do  that  act. 
A  was  •  should  be  in  writinj^.  ought  to  show  the 
authoui.  ■•.  "  -^im  who  makes  it.  the  act  which  is 
authorized  !  the  name  or  distinct  description  of 

the  T.artv  :i!,i j  execute  it,  and  of  thc  party  B^nst 

wi  nadc  ;  and  in  criminal  causes  the  grounds  upon 

^J:  iiade.     Tlie  utme  in  which  the  word  warrant  is 

SMtcrgeni-iany  known  relateji  to  criminal  matter!^.  Ajus^tice 
of  the  peace  has  nower  within  hi*  own  jurisdiction  to  appre- 
fce  '   -^m  wnom  he  haa  seen  commit  an  ofTence  over 

*'■  I  iS  juriiidictioa.     He  may  also  verbally  direct, 

.bal  warrant  to  others  to  aiTest  buch  person 
ice.  He  may  also  give  a  wairaul  in  writ- 
:t!i,-  hi  ajinu  iiciid  in  his  absence  such  person,  or  any  person 
againjit  whom  he  has  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion  from 
the  lofonnation  of  others.  The  wunant  should  always  be 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  tlie  justice.  It  should  be  ad- 
dre&»ed  to  the  conbluble  or  constables,  or  to  some  private 
person  by  name,  and  the  caii>tab]e  or  the  private  penton 
acting  within  the  justice's  jurisdiction  will  not  be  liable  for 
any  of  the  consequences  of  obeying  a  proper  warrant.  The 
nairant  should  naiue  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
directed.  A  warrant  to  apprehend  alfpersons  suspected, 
or  all  persons  eiuilty.  &c.,  is  illegal ;  for  the  discretion  as 
to,  '         lividual  person  to  be  appre.hended  | 

is  ,  not  in  the  officer.    The  law  as  to 

"  liuii  down  by  Lord  .Mansfield  in  the  case  ' 

>t  h,  3  Bur.  174'2,  where  the  warrant,  being 
•  ;i  general  warrant,  and  which  had  been  in 
dilution  down  to  that  time,  directing  the 
,      and  the  '  authore.  printers,  and  publishent ' 
i  No.4ij  of  the  'North  Briton,'  was  held  to  be  ■ 
iiid.    The  warrant  should  also  set  forth  the 
tioie  and  place  of  making  it,  and  the  cause  for  which  it  is 
mode.     A  warrant  may  be  to  bring  the  party  before  the  | 
granting   it,  or  before   any  justice  of  the  same 
A  warrant  of  a  justice  of  one  county  cannot  be 
d  in  another  until  it  has  been   backed,  Uiat  is,  ' 
by  some  justice  in  that  other  county,  and  the  same 
i>:w^l^ion  has  been  also  enacted  with  respect  to  warrants 
crmted  in  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  requiring  to 
^  ,.^. ,  ,,^.,|  in  any  otlier.     But  a  warrant  granted  by  one 
M  1  s  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  tested 

«]^  ikI  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  king- 

dom.   A  warrant  is  in  force  until  It  has  been  executed,  if 
'Vt- justice  granting  it  be  still  alive.     An  officer  to  whom 
:  Iressed  is  indictable  if  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  act 
Ho  is  jijsiified  in  apprehending  tlie  party  at  any 
;  open  the  doors  of  a  house,  but  he 
I  own  to  those  within  the  cause  of  his 
coming,    hu  authoniy,  and  to   request   their   assistance. 
AAer  the  party  is  apprehended,  tne  officer  ought  forth- 
with to  carrj"  nira  wtitrever  he  is  directed  by  the  warrant 
autboriring  the  apprehension.     Much  of  wnat  has  been 
j^j.i   .,-  fr.'i  warrant    of   apprehension  is  equally  appli- 
ca!  >  .irrant  of  Commitment,  which  is  tlie  document 

?A  istice  authorizes  a  commitment  of  a  party  to 

r  to  suffer  a  summary  punishment  or  to  await 
I  lie  same  matters  are  essential  as  to  showing 
the  authi-iiity,  the  parties,  the  cause,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  warrant,  and  these  latter  should  appear  distinctly,  be 
lawful,  and  not  be  in  the  disjunctive.  A  Search  Warrant 
is  a  document  which  authorizes  a  seaich  to  be  made  for 
•toleiigoods.  (B  ■  '  ''-i 
A  Wanant  of  -  5  an  authority  by  wluch  a  man 
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authorizct  anollter  (o  do  an  act  for  hiii),  on  his  behalf,  or  aa 
his  ageut  or  deputy.     [Lkttkk  or  Power  ok  Attormey.j 
But  the  term  is  must  commonly  applied  to  cases  where  a 
party  executes  an  instrument  of  that  name,  authorizing  an- 
other  to  coiifesj  judgment  against  him  in  an  action  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  named  in  the  warrant  of  attorney.     Ji 
rally  given  aaasecurity  by  one  who  is,  or  is  about  ti. 
the  debtor  of  another.    The  advantage  of  it  i=  •' 
ting  it  into  effect,  the  creditor  obtains  a  juii 
liis  debtor  at  once,  and  has  ail  the  advantaj^^  .  ...^  ,»  j. ..,«,- 
ment   creditor,  without  the  risk,  delay,  and  expense   of 
an  action.    There  is  fitquently  a  condition  attached,  that 
it  shall  be  defeated  and  become  void  upon  the  making  of 
certain  payments,  or  the  doing  of  certain  acts.     In  all 
s\ich  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the  defeasance,  or  condition, 
sliall  be  written  on  the  same  paper  or  parchment  as  the 
warrant  of  attorney,  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  filed  in  th« 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  withm  twenty-one  days  after  the 
execution.   Otherwise,  in  ease  of  I      '        '   *.  or  insolvency 
of  the  party  making  the  warrant  vi  it  will  be  void 

as  against  his  assignees.  If  a  WH.nu[>i  mi  /nlorney  is  more 
than  one  year  old,  and  leai  tiian  ten,  leave  must  be  ob 
tained  by  a  motion  during  term,  or  from  a  judge  duiing 
vacation,  to  enter  up  judgment  upon  it ;  if  ten  years  old  or 
more,  by  a  rule  to  show  cause.  Many  other  regulations  and 
restrictions  exist  respecting  the  operation  of  tliis  kind  of 
instrument,  but  they  are  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  bo 
introduced  here.     I'Archbold'*  Practice.)     [.\iihbs'T.] 

WARlL\iNTY.  I.  The  ductrine  oi u-arrauty  i]f  landt 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  legal 
leuniing,  but  the  effect  of  warranties  having  been  gia- 
duatly  reduced  within  very  small  compass,  the  aubjecl  lifts 
now  become  of  little  practical  use  ;  still  it  is  Qecea«ary  for 
those  who  would  properly  understand  the  English  law  of 
real  property  to  pay  some  attention  to  tliis  difficult  sub- 
ject. 

Warranty  existed  in  the  civil  law,  and  was  defined  to  be 
the  obligation  of  the  seller  to  put  a  stop  to  the  eviction 
and  other  troubles  which  Uie  buyer  may  sustain  in  the  pro- 
perty purchased.  By  eviction  is  meant  the  loss  of  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  property  by  reason  of  the  right 
which  another  nati  to  it.  Tlie  other  troubles  referred  to 
arc  those  which,  without  atfecting  the  property  of  the 
thing  sold,  diminish  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  pur- 
chaser, such  as  a  claim  to  a  uaufruct,  or  a  rent  issuing  out 
of  the  lands.  This  warranty  was  either  in  law,  being  that 
security  which  every  seller  is  bound  to  give  to  a  purchaser 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  title  to  the  property  sold, 
though  no  stipulation  to  that  effect  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the. sale  ;  or  in  deed,  beiug  that  kind  of  particular  war- 
ranty on  which  the  seller  and  buyer  agree.  (.Donut.,  1.  1, 
t.  2.  s.  10.) 

Warranty  of  lands  in  the  English  law  is  of  feudal  origin, 
and  is  derived  from  tlie  obligation  of  the  lord  to  defend  his 
tenant's  title  against  all  claimantii.  If  the  tenant  waa 
evicted,  the  lord  was  bound  to  make  him  a  recompense 
by  giving  him  other  lands  of  equal  value.  Every  tenant 
holding  of  his  lord  time  out  of  mind,  by  what  was  termed 
homajfe  ancesind,  was  entitled  to  this  warranty.  The 
statute  of  the  18th  of  Edward  I.,  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  Quia  Erantores,  which  prohibited  the  practice  of 
subinfeudation,  ancl  authorized  the  free  alienation  of  pro- 
perty, put  an  end  to  the  homage  ancestral,  and  conse- 
auently  to  the  implied  warranty  annexed  to  it.  To  avoid 
tne  eflect  of  tliis,  when  the  lord  aliened,  the  tenants,  before 
they  attorned  to  the  new  loni,  required  a  new  warranty 
from  him ;  and  when  the  tenant  aliened,  it  was  w  ith  an 
express  clause  of  warranty  froro  himself.  These  express 
warranties  were  introduced  even  prior  to  tlic  statute  of 
Quia  Emptores,  in  order  to  evade  tlie  strictness  of  the 
feudal  law  as  to  non-alienation  without  tlie  consent  of  the 
heir ;  for  though  he  might,  on  the  death  of  his  luicestor, 
have  entered  upon  any  fiinds  aliened  without  his  consent, 
the  covenant  ol  warranty  descending  upon  the  heif  ope- 
rated as  .1  confirmation  of  the  title  of  the  grantee  by 
obliging  the  heir  who  evicted  him  to  yield  the  grantee  a 
recompense  in  lands  of  equal  value.  This  doctrine,  it  ia 
said,  was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  ancestor 
would  not  wantonly  disinherit  fiis  heir,  who  therefore  was 
presumed  to  have  received  a  recompense  either  in  land  or 
money  wliich  had  purchased  land,  and  that  this  equivalent 
descended  to  Uie  heir,  together  with  the  ancestor's  war- 
ranty. 
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Wurtmntie*  are  of  two  kinds :  firat,  wnrrantle*  in  deed, 
expMa  Wftmntiei ;  and  si'conilly,  wan'antieM  in  law,  ur 
wkmnties.  A  warranty  in  deed,  or  «Kprefl8  whf- 
ity,  can  be  properly  created  only  by  the  iise  of  the  word 
intiso,  or  warrant.    Wtvrrantjes  in  law  wer?  wi  called 


use  they  vr-^  ' 
warrant. 

inhfrilRncp,  t. 

[«)iiirc,  the  other  jiari 
S«l}Mtn  a  ^itl  in  tail. 


warrantii's  «-ithont  the  u»e  of  the 
!  partition  or  <;xchanij*<  of  laiidn 
■  '■-  his  haifB  be  evicted  of  hi« 
I'l  by  warranty  in  law,  and  | 
iir  life,   rendering  rent,  the  i 
I  jloftor.  w  lessor  and  Km  hein,  are  bound  in  law  to  warrant 
llhe  title.     Warrantj'in  deed  waseilher  I  mfal  ov  col  lateral.  \ 
iineal  warranty  w«i  where  the  heir  derived,  or  might  be  | 
LbMiiposi'd  by  possibility  to  have  derived,  hi«  title  to  the  i 
Innd  warranted  either  from  or  through  the  aneestor  who  | 
ide  the  warraoly  :    tliiw  if  a  grandfather  wei-e  disseised,  i 
fvind  the  Datlier  releasid  to  tlie  disseisor  and  died  before  > 
the   frrandfather.  this  would  be  a  lin<>.'iJ  warranty  to  the 
5(on.     f'  "  '     "'      irrantyw  a*  where  the  title  of  the  heir  to 
tl»e  ];  -  nor  could  have  been  derived  from  the 

.■» ,,-,  i. ...-.(    the  warranty;    for  instance,  where  a 

■  rother  released  with  warranty  to  the  disseisor  of 

J..  :!riit  then  died  without  issue  :    tliis  was  a  colla- 

•erai  lo  the  elder  brother.     But  where  the  con- 

•revn;i       '  •        u-h  the  warranty  was  annexed  folkiwed  im- 

linodi»(ely  npott  a  disseisin,  or  operated  in  itself  as  such,  aa 

mvhere  a  man  who  had  no  ri^ht  entered  upon  lands  and 

made  a  feoflVnent  of  them  with  warranty,  or  where  a  father, 

^VMin!?  f<»nant  for  yearewi^h   remainder  to  hi«  vm  in  fee, 

t  '■  A-ni  in  fee  with  warranty  ;  this,  which  was  in 

'lent  founded  on  the  wrong  of  the  warrantor 

IS  called  a  ffiiirruftty  rommcncinff  by  disseisin, 

ii>t  h<'ld  binding  on  the  lu-ir  of  the  tortious  war- 

•    The  obliffntion  of  the  heir  in  both  lineal  and  collateral 
\vn  I !  11  111  \'  « ;\s  founded  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  other 
lunds  or  assets  deseendinp  to   him   from   the 
'  ig  aniestor.     The  heir  was  not  bound,  when  he 

hud  no  assets,  to  insure  the  title  of  the  alienee  ;  yet  in  the 
ease  of  estates  in  t^e  simple,  th«?  hHr  was  barred  by  lineal 
^farranty  fWim  Hainjing;  the  <■  ilur  he  had  assets 

'  Wr  not,  on  the  ground  that,  I  lunjr  his  claim  to 

liic  estate,  he  would  cain  assets  il  Ite  tiad  them  not  before, 
Tind  would  thereupmi  oecome  bound  to  fulfil  his  ancealors 
<  '        But  tne  rule  did  not  extend  to  estates  tAil,  the 

hich  was  not  bamed  by  warranty  unless  the  heir 
i\d  assets  by  descent  in  fee  simple  from  the  same 
vho  made  the  warranty.  In  the  latter  case  ^^■ar- 
held  to  be  a  suffieient  bar  to  an  estate  tail,  and  was 
>ne  of  the  ways  in  which  an  estate  tail  raisfht  be 
c  ,  it  l)eini?  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  exchange 

of  tile  lauds  entailed  for  others  of  equal  value. 
'  The  heir,  whether  assets  descended  to  liira  or  not,  wan 
lield  to  be  bound  by  collateral  warranty,  not  only  in  cases 
ipf  estates  in  fee  simple,  but  in  eases  of  estates  tail  also; 
and  collateral  warriinty  (though  without  assets)  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sufficient  bar  of  the  estate  tail,  and 
*ll  rpmainder*  and  rever^sions  expectant  thereon.  The 
liardsiup  »nd  inconvenience  of  this  doctrine  with  respect 
.to  coMateral  warranties  were  found  to  be  so  ^rcat,  that 
"Various  statutes  were  from  time  to  time  passed  to  restrain 
lis  .•Wilts.  The  statute  of  Gloucester,  0  Edw.  I.,  c.  3, 
fhat  a  warranty  of  lands  by  a  father,  tenant  by  the 
I  iiould  be  no  bar  to  the  son  claiming  his  maternal 

inheniance,  unless  assets  descended  to  him  from  the  father. 
Yfu'  n  Hen.  VII.,  c.  20,  enacted  that  notwithstanding  tmy 
with  warranty  by  Uie  tenant  in  dower,  the  heir 
..sband  should  not  be  barred,  though  he  were  also 
Jieir  of  tlie  wife.  And  by  the  4  &  5  Ann.,  c  16,  all  vcar- 
tanlies  by  any  tenant  for  life  were  made  void  against  those 
'  luler  or  reversion,  and  all  collaterjil  warranties  by 

tor  who  had  no  e^rtatc  of  inheritjince  in  pos-session 
iv.'ii  » 1.1.1  against  the  heir.  As  this  laid,  statute  did  not 
"extend  to  csfates  of  inheritance  in  possession,  a  tenant  in 
♦ail  in  possessi'i"  ""'tl  l-.i.  u-  mlrrht  in  some  ca-ses  liave 
"made  a  g(n)d  >  nple  l)y  superadding  tn 

"his   L-r.i'i    ;i  .  innipiuiied  with  !i,s.si'ts. 

.ind  without  them 
i>  hnrs  as  might  he 
>tl  n 

^   T..  tli»  fbundation  wf  the 

lUtorancc  b)  v..iy  ut  cutiiinijii  ixjoCirery.     (REcovmiv.] 
The  u»e  of  warranfi«*  iu  conve>'ancea  has  long  been  su- 


perseded in  practice  by  covenants  for  title,  whereby,  at  tbc 

covenantor  engages  for  his  executora  and  adminiA 

his  personal  aa  well  as  his  reaJ  assets  are  answerable  i 

j'verformance  of  the  covenant;  while,  on  the  other  " 

usually  covenants  for  himself,  or  himself  and  his 

only,  vvlierens  u  warranty  extended  to  all  mankind. 

3  Sc4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  39,  no  warranty  can  toll  or  drt« 

any  right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recoverj'  of  la"''  • 

:i  &  4  Wm.  IV„  c,  74,  s.  14,  estates  tail  and 

nectant  thereon  are  no  longer  barrable  by  vv»r 

in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the 

perty  Commissioners  ( Third  fO>al  Pr"p.  Rt'jj. 

nabfe  that  the  doctrine  of  warranty  will  before  long  br « 

tirelv  abolished. 

All  th«  learning  upon  the  subject  of  w^  r 

will  be  found  in  'Coke  upon  Littleton,"  WH'  ve  i 

1  Butler's  notes. 
I      2.  IVarnmUj  u/  things  personal. — By  the  civil   tew  aa 
implied  waiTantv  as  to  the  vendor's  title  wan  aimemd  to 
every  sale,  and  in  our  law  also  a  purchaser  of  gtioda  lal 
!  chattels  may  have  8<itisfaction  from  the  ^-i'"--    «»No  talk 
them  as  his  own  and  whoae  title  proves  di  tthMl 

any  express   wan-anty,    if  there  be  any  '■   niii- 

repr«'senlation  or  concealment  by  the  vendor,  ti 
not  otherwise.     The  authorities  however  upon  ^  i 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  (2  Bl.,  Ch>nm.^  461 ;  Uhitly  0» 
Contracts,  447.  3rd  edit.}      But  the  vendor  is  not  bound 
to  answer  for  the  quality  of  the  wares  putrhaaed.  unlMi 
he  expressly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good,  otbik 
less  ho  knew  them  to  be  otherwise,  and  has  used  art  h,  <h: 
guise  them,   or  has  misrepresented  them  to   the    I' 
(Uhitty,  449.) 

No  particular  form  of  wonls  is  necessary  to  cotKtitutc 
a  warranty,  and  a  bare  representation  or  dei*CTiplio«  oftht 
quality  may  amount  to  a  warranty  if  there  be  nothing  tii 
negative  such  an  understanding.  The  cuMom  of  iny  par- 
tictilar  trade  may  establish  an  implied  v.  •  tw««a 

parties  transacting  tnisiness  therein,  it   i  _    '>unM4 

that  the  dealings  of  the  parties  were  ragulaied  by  tlw  evu- 
tom  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  :  hnf  vhft\ 
there  is  express  warranty,  it  cannot  be  after 
custom  of  the  trade.     A  sale  of  goods  by  sa     ,  r: 

effect  a  sale  by  wananty.     A  promise  or  warranty  ttiil  ;tn- 
goods  sold  shall  be  of  a  merchantable  ouality  ta  ioiplitil 
when  the  vendee  had  not  at  the  time  of  tne  sale  an  <  , 
tunity  of  inspecting  them,  and  when  of  course  the  ii 

maxim  of  ratral  nnptor  cannot  apply.     A'-"  •*  ■ 

when  a  commtxiity  is  sold  for  a  particii! 
seller  must  be  understood  to  warrant  it  re.:  ^.. 
proper  for  such  a  purj)08e,  though  at  the  time 
purchaser  had  an  opportunity  ol  inspection.     W 
IS  an  express  warranty,  writlen  or,  it  seems,  even  verlwi. 
the  venaee  is  not  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  rrprr$enta 
tions  not  embodied  in  the  contract  and  made  ' 
dor  without  fraud.     A  general  warranty  will  n 
defects  that  are  plain  and  obN-ious  to  the  sen.'-ti,  a4id 
quire  no  skill  to  detect,  it  being  presumed  that  tlip 
chaser  knew  of  and  bought  subject  to  them.     It 
be   settled  that  when  goods  are  sold  exprcs.^lj'  • ' 
faults.'  the  seller  is  not  liable  in  respect  ot  latent  del 
though  he  knew  of  them,  unless  some  artitice  bp  practi^ 
to  prevent  the  buyer  from  discovering  tJiem  ;  but  even  ■ 
the  case  of  a  sale  with  all  faults,  the  vendor  will  still 
liable  on  an  express  warranty  against  a  particular  defii 
It  has  been  said  that  there  cannot  be  a  warranty  ae 
futiire  defects,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  goud  foaoc 
for  the  doctrine.     It  seems  that  a  warranty  ought  to 
given  during  the  treaty  for  sale,  or  at  least  before  iH 
,  substantially  completed,  and  that  a  warranty  gi\t!n  t 
'  the  completion  ot^a  sale  is  not  binding  for  want   of  cc 
deration.     It  hai  been  decided  that  in  w'''  n 

rarity  it  is  not  necessary  tu  offer  to  return  :  s 

i  bringing  the  action,  nor  even  to  give  nolat'  ui  \nc 
I  of  warranty  to  the  seller,  though  of  coarse  the  not  liavi 
\  done  so  would  be  a  suspicious  circumstance  in  the  pis 
tiff's  cnse.     If  there  has  been  no  offer  to  return  the  got 
the  measure  of  damages  will  of  course  I"    tin   .dffQ 
between  tlie  sum  given  and  the  real  vali 
either  by  «iK' or  estimation.    If  tiiewai: 
nanied  by  an  express  condition  to  taJte  back  the , 
■bund  defect  i\e.  and  return  the  price,  the  buyer 
return  the  ;^(joda  witiiin   a  reaiionabk'  time   in 
maintain  his  action ;  and  if,  after  an  ufi'eiris. 


WAR 
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Mller  TttoM  to  receive  them,  they  remain  at  hia 

i  are  certain  rules  which  have  been  laid  dowti  with 
to  nlta  of  hoisea,  one  of  the  moat  common  subjects 
rns  on  warranty.  The  fact  that  what  ia  termed  a 
price   is   given  £ar  a  horse,  dues  not  imply  any 

of  its  soundness.  If  at  the  time  of  the  Mde  the 
la  any  diseaie,  or  has  met  with  any  accident  which 
loes.  or  in  it>  progreis  or  reeulta  will  diminiah  the 
•jab  of  the  animal,  such  a  bone  i»  unnound,  and 
e  a  cough  or  temporary  lameness  which,  though  it 
oinhte  and  not  permanently  injurious,  dirainuhes 
.is  inisoundne«8.  So  any  organic  de- 
I'^d  therefore  a  nerved  hone  cannot 
■It  T!  >•>  uD40und»es.'«  if  it  proceed 

*{!--  but  crib-bitinp,  it  seems, 

'.  amoTini  to  unsaunoness,  thoiigfh  it  is  within  a  war- 
lat  a  hone  was  (Vee  from  vice.  A  warranty  of 
iSB  is  broken  if  the  disease  or  defect  existed  at  the 
the  sale,  though  it  could  not  then  bu  detected,  and 
appear  till  some  lime  afterwards.  Tht-  question  of 
maem  or  unsoundness  of  horses  is  one  peculiarly 
he  province  of  a  jury  to  determine,  and  therefore  a 
ill  not  set  aside  n  verdict  on  account  of  the  mere 
etance  of  contrary  evideaee,  nor  on  the  ground  of 
allarity  in  the  nature  of  the  unsoundness  proved. 

fhe^  «ul>jeet   of  warranty  of  thing*  penonal,  see 
ht  r  3rd  edition,  p.  447  e<  teq.,  and  the 

ies  nj. 

REN .  .A  tree  Warren  is  a  franchise  wWch  gives 
•  have  atid  keep  certain  wild  beasts  and  fowls, 
irae,  within  tf-    |- ■-••••    -  '•     —T-ior,  or  any  other 

known  exten  of  the  franchise 

roperty  in  tht   ^ .,iit  to  exclude  all 

nons  from  hunting  or  takmc  it.     It  is  laid  down 

wtonc  "1C'<'ii-/i.   117  .  l!?at  iiriinnally  the  right  of 

IttJ  xclusively  to  the 

i  1  M'.  like  that  of  a 

■  park,  mii*l  cillier  be  derived  bom  a  royal  grant, 

prescription,  which  supposes  a  grant.     Tlic  mw  is 

tied  in  the  Case  of  Monopolies  (11  Bep.,  87,  b.), 

L  is  aaid  that  '  none  can  make  a  park,  chace,  or 

'  "      'ing's  licence,  for  that  is  r^iodnmrnodfi 

'.reatures  which  are  ^eta  natures  et 

■  "'f.  and  to  restrain  them  of  their 

opinion  of  Spelmann  {Gloss. 

_..,;.  i '-e  warren  was  T"«r'>''">'<'d  into 

by  the  md  there  are  ui  t-ea  of 

Um  by  '  _\'\\  monai"ehs  su'     ^  to  the 

I.  Free  warren  cannot  aj>pertain  to  a  manor  ex- 
preacription,  and  even  when  held  with  the  manor, 
44  paas  by  a  ^rant  of  the  manor  without  the  ap- 
«*»  ;  fior,  if  it  be  held  in  gross,  \<n\\  it  pass  by  a 
'  inor  and  appurtenances.  '3  N.  8c  M.  671.) 

.ts  with  respect  to  game  which  now  belong 
>\  m-Tiinps  are  vested  in  them  by  statute.  [M.woR.j 
k  not  appear  that  the  crown  ever  had  the  right  of 

free  wrarren  to  one  person  over  the  lands  of  an- 
OD^  such  a  right  might  be  enjoyed  by  prewrip- 
be  riiT^it  <>r  fn^<'  wurr.  n  over  the  land  of  another 
I©  :i  iimstanccs,  aswhen  a  man, 

i«e  "  lands,  aliened  them,  reserv- 

rtrreii.  (H  fiej/,,  H»8.) 

•tva  may  lie  open,  and  there  i«  no  necessity  of  en- 
lt,ts  there  is  of  a  park.  (4  htttt.,  3]«.)  The  beasts  of 
ippiar  to  be  only  hare?  nnd  rabbits  :  and  the  fowls 
n  are  partridges  and  ph<  i  some  add 

noodoocks,  and  water-fi'  '  i>y,  589.) 

ilee  of  free  warren  acquire.!   mp re ny  the  right  to 
a  person  to  watch   over  aud   preserve  the  game, 
■  ,  ,    -...^-.epjj  JQ  killing  dogs,  polecats, 
listurbin^or  destrovin?  the 
.....  ..,  Z\   Edw.  I.,s.  2,  cnU'tleJ  De 

il  y  lorester.  parker,  or   warrener  waa 

:TSons  trespassing  in  forests,  parks, 
as,  who  resisted  and  refused  to  render  themselves. 
Boefaiite  of  free  warren  has  nearly  faUen  into  dis- 
)  the  eiMctmeat  of  the  modem  statutes  with  respect 

REN.  Sm  PTTER.K.B..  wa<l>. 

I  woh  descended  from  a  fattiily  lor 

gone   early  to  flea,  he  leeeivea  i;is  !ir--i 
1  had  dutingtuKhed  himself  in  variouA  I 


pailf'tf  ^  ih  by  his  good  enndiret  and  In* good 

fortune,  when,  in  I74<'>,  lio^^  ^  -  mall  arma- 

ment to  Burpriite  I>)uisboui  |ie  Braloii. 

The  town  and  tlie  whol*  IsIhuu  Murv  "'        ' 

June  ;  and  for  this  sej"vice  Warren  w.i 
a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  at'   ■ 

admiral  of  the  white.     In  the  !  >< 

appointed  ftecon<l  in  cdnmuin,!  ,  i 

out  to  intercept  '■  r 

America,  the  oth.  i 

who>e  object  wa*  the  recovery  oi  LnuiKiniiirg,  wii.s  tallfi 
in  with,  and  effectually  disabfed.     For  his  share  in  thii 
affair  Warren  was  rewarded  with  the  Oi-dpr  of  the  Butl 
and  soon  after  iimde  a  viee-ndmirftl  of  the  wliile.    Tin-  nc xi 
year  he  was  made  vi.  ■■.('  red.     .M. 

ra  the  autumn  of  1747  '  of  a  po;  i 

which  hi»  private  '    '  i*  wti\  a.-.  I 

services,  he  hwl  'nrliaraent 

minister.     A  few  v.-n.  "•»  the  gfiumi  esu- 

mation  in  which  he^Mi  i  is«re  »ingula#] 

compliment. — the  inha!,. ;....;..  1  ufBiltingsrate;] 

in  the  city  of  London,  having  lost  then  aJiterinan.  iruasteil 
npon  electing  Warren,  who  had  recently  been  made  free  ofi 
the  GoMsmiths'  Company,  to  the  vacant  post ;  theadimral  de* 
dined  the  honour,  and  sent  them  a  pri>wrtt  of  30rV.  ;  pricket*  ' 


ing  the  money,  they  sent  a 

to  pprw»nde  him  to  alter  hi- 

hf      1  ...ted  with  i! 

aril  illy  he  wa- 

av  '-" 

2'ii 

Ht 


I  vouf 
fhftt^ 


.ltd  111  til. 
V  the  fine 


1_M.tI  IV-l 


Al'I.M'Y,    ITIICIU      IMtTV     l.T     li 


Jis,  1796,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  184i^ 


monument  to  him 

(Charnock  s  Ifiu.., ,  .,,..... 
1»2.1 

WARREN,  JOSEPH.   \s.i>  bnm   ;.t  n..xh,uv.   Wassa*' 
chusetts,   in   1740:  h*  ■  i>llege  in' 

1750;  and  after  leaviriL'  i^inf.  nnd  ' 

obtained,  while  yet  yotm^,  sm  em 
medical  praetitioners  of  iJoston. 
mencement  of  hostilities,  he  ytta  a  leiuliii^' 
secret  committee,  or  caucus,  which  directed 
of  the  citizens  of  Boston.     He  w«.<i  engugeii  ui 
of  Lexington  ;  and  wht'n  Hancock  left  Boston  t" 

in  the  Oongresa  at  Philadetp'""   '--I'n  prL-r,...i.n  ui 

the    provincial    congress.     1  thr    bnltle  of 

Bunker's  Hill  wb«   r^M.-iit  ■ho  had  thrown 

himself  into  the  ■\^c  the  IVoMinciala,  wm 

killed  by  a  ball  ^^  I  1 '/ad  at  tb- tnomewt  thef 

beyan  to  retreat.     He  I'eil  in  -influence 

over  his  feHow-citizens  wn^  manners, 

their  conviction  of  hi-  ivity, 

and  power  of  stimulalii  The 

moral  character  of  Warren  litaiul-  ' 

ETeat  ability  as  an  agitator,  but  1 
eft  it  uncertain  whetlier  he  pos^e-^stu  ri  nn  «<|ii;ii  m  ijn-r 
the  talents  of  the  officer  or  5itatesmBn. 

WARREN,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  8IR  JOHN 
BORLASE.  BART.,  G.C.B..  w^  bom  in  17M.  at  the 
family-scat  of  Staplefonl.  in  N, .tf inn-liam.liire.  Hi«  father, 
of  the  same   names,  was  fi  '^orlase  Warren, 

eldest  son  of  Arthur  Warn  ~  mI,  who  married 

Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Su-  John  Borlase,  Bart.,  the 
bead  of  an  anticnt  Cornwall  fiuuily,  but  resident  at  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  had  considerable 
estates.  The  family  of  Warren  tracei?  its  decent  from 
the  Norman  William  de  Warrcnne,  •  '  '  '  rrey.  who 
married  Gundred,  daughter  of  William  leror.' 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  when  at  VVnujiLster  .srhoof, 
ran  off  and  joined  a  king's  ship,  upon  which  his  friends 
procured  him  an  appointment  as  a  midshipman  on  lM>ara 
the  Aldemey  sloop,  commanded  by  Captain  O'Hara;  and 
in  this  capacity  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  North  Sea. 
Returning  to  England,  he  placed  himself  <"  «  WJS 
with  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Martyn,  the  well-known  bol»M« 
professor,  at  Taplow  near  Cambridge ;  and  was  »o«Jn  a«er 
admitted  iU  a  gentleman  comuwner  of  Kmmanuel  ^onepe 
in  that  univerJty.     He  took  his  ("  f  ^  „  J"r  ^'Z^* 

Before  IhU,  in  1774,  he  was  retun  laraent  for  tbft 

1    of  Marlow,  and  in  ITTo  —-  '    '  bnronet. 

'  cr  he  returned  to  sea,  and,  sen :  low«. 

11  .viueiica,  as  a  lieutenant  on  hoardti_     ^  ^^rvs.  \^ 

1770,  made  master  and  commander  of  the  Heleiiablo<i5r  ^ 
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<war,  and  in  1781  veccis'ed  his  coranussiou  as  post-captain.  I 
He  wart  re-elected  for  Marlow  in  17ftO ;  and  after  llie  peace 
of  1783  he  married  tlie  youngest  dfiushter  of  fiencrAl  Sir 
John  Claverin^,  K.B.,  by  Lady  Diiuia  West,  daughter  of 
[the  Earl  Delawar.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  ! 
1793  li«  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  friq;&te,  and  in  this  | 
'  mnd  other  ships  £[reatly  diistinguiiihc'd  himself  an  a  vigilant 
And  active  commander.    In  17M  he  received  the  nband 
«r  the  Bath,  as  a  testimony  of  his  majesty's  high  opinion 
of  hia  servicer.     In  the  wimmor  of  17yi»  he  acted  as  com- 
modore of  the  division  of  ships  wbicli  effected  the  de- 
.barkatton  at  Quiberon  Bay.  intended  to  assist  the  royalisl:» 
of  La  Vendue ;  and  although  that  expedition  proved  cventn- 
ftlly  a  failure,  Warren  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
well  performed  his  part.     In  17t>7  he  removed  into  the 
Canaua,  of  74  guns ;  and  being  soon  alter  detached  to  the 
coat>t  of  Ireland,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
the  French  navtj  force  intended  for  the  invasion  of  that 
country,  and  to  obtain  over  it  a  signal  victory,  capturing 
the  whole  squadron,  consisting   of  a  ship-ot-tbe-line  and 
three  frigates,  on  the  Uth  of  October,  1798.    For  this  im- 
portant service  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  on  the  next  promotion  he  watt 
made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.     Meanwhile  at  the  ge- 
neral election  of  1706  he  had  been  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  the  memhere  for  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham ;  and  he  was  re-elected  for  tlie  same   place  in 
1802.     After  the  peace  of  Amiens  Sir  J.  B.  Warren  was 
made  a  pnvy  councillor,  and  sent  out  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  conducted  some  important  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  great  ability.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
>vith  America  in  1812,  he  commanded  for  a  short  time  on 
that  station ;  but  this  was  his  la^t  service.    He  died  at 
Greenwich,  on   the  27th   of  Febniai-y,  1822.    Of  several 
children  whom  he  had  by  Ids  wife,  liis  eldest  son,  an 
officer  in  the  Guards,  and  a  young  man  of  great  promi«e, 
died,  many  years  before  lus  father,  in  Egypt.     Sir  John 
Boilase  V\rarren  is  understood  to  have  been  the  author  of 
•  A  View  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain,'  &c.,  pub- 
Ikihed  anonymously,  in  Svo.,  in  1701. 

(Annual  Biography ;  Biograp/iical  Dictionary  (\f 
Living  Authors ;  Stockdale's  Baronetage,  180U;  Wilsons 
Bhinraphicat  ImUx  to  the  House  af  Commons,  1806.) 

WARRINGTON,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  hun- 
dred of  West  Derby  in  Lancashire,  189  miles  from  the 
General  Po«t-Office,  London,  by  coach-road  through  Si. 
Aiban's,  Dunstable,  Stoncy  Stratlbrd,  Davenlry,  Coventr)', 
ColedtuU,  Lichfield,  Stone,  S^ewuastJe-under-Lyrae,  Congle- 
ton,  and  Knutstbrd  ;  or  192  miles  by  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  by  the 
Giand  Jmiclion  Raihvay  :  this  distance  is  travelled  by  tJie 
mail-trains  in  little  mure  than  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Baines,  in  his  '  History  of  Lancashire,'  adduces  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Warrington  was  a  Roman  station,  Ve- 
ratinum,  the  Varatin  of  Iliivennas  ;  but  the  evidence  is  far 
from  conclusive.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
manor,  called  Walintune,  was  held  by  the  king,  and  the 
place  then  gave  name  to  one  of  the  tnrce  hundreds,  now 
merged  in  that  of  West  Derby.  Warrington  derived  its 
importance  from  a  ford  over  the  Mersey,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  the  town  stands.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  a  bridge  was  erected,  which  was  about  a  century 
after  replaced  by  a  more  subaUmtial  one  of  stone.  For 
this  ittone  bridge  one  of  wood  on  stone  piers  was  substituted 
iu  1812.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  the  earl  of  Derby, 
a  Royalist,  fortified  himself  at  Warrington.  After  one  uii- 
nuccensful  attempt,  in  March,  1G43,  tlie  Parliamentarians 
from  Cheshire,  under  Sir  Wm.  Brereton,  and  from  Manche*- 
ler,  under  Colonel  ^\shton,  took  the  town  in  May  or  June 
that  year.  In  the  campaign  against  the  Royalist  Scots  in 
1648,  Cromwell  compelled  a  divij»iou  Of  the  Royalists,  400O 
»trong,  to  surrender  nt  Waninglon,  When  Cliarles  11. 
entered  England,  in  1C.')1,  he  had  a  sharp  skirmisli  at 
Warrington  with  tlie  Parliamentarians  under  Lambert 
and  Hiurison,  who  were  compelled  to  retire.  In  lGol> 
Sir  George  Booth,  formerly  a  Parliamentarian,  who  had 
raised  the  royal  standard,  was  stopped  in  his  flight  from 
■Wilmington  Bridge,  near  Delaraerc  Forest,  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  had  been  defeated  by  Lambert,  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary garriMa  of  Warrington.  The  town  w  as  occupied 
Ly  a  strong  force  in  the  Jacubito  insurrection  of  1715 ;  and 
the  bridge  was  cut  do>va  iu  the  insun-ectioa  of  1745,  to 


f II  event  Uie  passage  of  the  rebels.    The  *i;: 
and  passed  through  Warrington  in  his  miui..:       .:.- 
in  1746. 

The  parish  of  Warrington  ha^i  an  area  of  12.2GO  acr 
divided  as  follows : — 
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The  town  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mersey,  just 
the  junction  of  the  Sankey  Brook,  which  passes  not 
from  the  town  on  the  west  side.     It  consists  of  a  numl 
of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  and  narrow.    Tlie  prinrij 
coach-road  between    Liverpool    and   Manchester  pa 
through  the  town,  and  formerly  aa  many  as  seventy  publ 
carriages  were  running  daily ;    but  tlve  formation  of  * 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Itailway  has  almost 
diveited  this  traffic,      Tlie  streetii  are  well   pav< 
lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  many  of  them  o{ 
indilfereiitly  built ;    but  interspersed  among  them 
number  of  modern  well-built  habitations.      Tlie 
church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  the  entrance^ 
the  coach-road  from  Manchester.    It  is  a  large  crutafi 
building  of  various  dates,  capable  of  accommodating  J 
18CK)  persons.    The  chancel  is  the  most  antient 
is  a  good  specimen  of  decorated  English  character! 
windows,   especially   the   east    window,    have    verv 
gant  tracery.      The  north  transept  is  of  pen       ' 
cliaracter,  ot  late  date,  and  poor  execution :  th. 
partji  of  the  church  arc  modern.    There  are  fiv<:  t-^ 
chapels  or  churches  in  the  parish,  two  in  the  towrp 
in  tne  out-p!*rts  of  the  parish.     One  of  these.  St.  T 
the  town,  was  finished  in  1831,  and  is  of  Gothic 
tore,  with  a  lower ;    and  one  (Pa<lgate)  is  of 
erection.      Tlie  others  were  erected  in  the  last 
There  are  in  the  parish  three  Catholic  chapels  and 
meeting-houses   for  dissenters.      Be.side  these   buildin 
there  are  a  town-hall,  a  market-hall  in  the  m&rket-pli 
two  clotlx-halls,  a  bridewell,  or  place  of  temporary 
finement,  assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  and  cxteoaiTe 
works. 

Warrington  was  among  the  earliest  seats  of  manufact 
in  Ijincasnire.      Coarse  linens  and  checks  were  it« 
L'abiics,  to  which   succeetled   huckaback,   then   sail-cl 
(.with  which  Warrington  is  said  at  onetime  to  1 
plied  half  the  British  navy;,  and  sacking.    At  pr 
chief  branches  of  industry  are  cotton-spinning  andj 
loom  weaving,  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass 

bottles,  machinery  and  mill-work,  wire,  pins,  files,  i   

tools,  $>{)aiJe»,  rope,  sail-cloth,  soap,   glue,  size  hats, 
gunpowder:  tliere  are  steam-mills  for  flour,  malt-hous 
tan-yaitls,  a  papcr-mtll,  and  two  or  three  breweries. 
Warrington  ale  has  long  been  celebrated.     The  miirki 
on  Wednesday  for  com,  vegetables,  and  butchera 
a  market  of  less  consequence  is  held  on  Saturday, 
is  a  chartered  fair  every  fortnight  for  cattle,  long 
but  revived  afew^earssince  witli  good  success;  as 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  woollen-cloth.  Irish  linens,! 
flannels,  horses,  hornt'd  cattle,  pig*.  sheep,  and 
Potatoes  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  to  a  con* 
extent  round  the  town.    The  Mereey  is  navigabl*^ 
Warrington  at  spring-tides  for  vessels  of  from  70  i 
tons.     "The  navigation  of  the  river  Mersey  and  its 
the  Irwell  is  continued  upward  to  Manchester.    The 
sey  and  Irwell  Canal  Joins  the  Mersex'  near  Warringtc 
and  the  Sankey  Caual,  tiie  Dulte  of  Bridgewator's  Cat 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad,  all  pass  near  the  li 
There  was  formerly  an  important  salmon  and  smelt  fist 
in  the  Mersey,  but  it  has  much  declined. 

Warrington  was  made  a  pailiauientary  borough  bv  th« 
Reform  Act,  and  returns  one  member.    TIih  hiir,>ii»|i 
eludes  the  township  of  Warrington  and  tl  lifo 

withsome  detached  portions  of  Thelwnll  ti.  ,     Jj 

ford  township  is  in  Grappenhall  parish,  on  thc'Cil 
side  of  the  \icreey  :   it  has  an  area  of  1010  acres,  vf       _ 
1831)  422  houses  iuliabited,  20  uninhabited,  and  2  buOding; 
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ecttkcx  430  houMs.  with  430  families  and  21GG  persons, 
live  portioas  of  Thelwall  township  (.or  nithor  chapeliy)  in 
Ruiiconi  parish,  alao  in  Cheshire,  which  are  included,  have 
onljr  nro  nonMs.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
bonrogli  bv  the  census  of  l!s31  was  18,184,  exclusive  of 
jtfxwe  in  "rtielwaJl.  Ttie  number  of  votere  in  lB35-<i  was 
[&)7;  in  183»-10,  G33. 

The  living  of  Warrington  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
kaliii:'  of  which  there  is  no  return.     The  perpetual  curacies 
If,,  IV,  .;...  4j,(j  St.  Pauls  chapels  or  churches,  in  the  town, 
respective  clear  yearly  values  of  130/.  and  I'nOl, ; 

1.   .:  or  Uollinfere  chapelrj-,  of  136/.;  and  Burton- 

|;«rood  chapelry,  of  96/.  The  value  of  Padgate  is  not  re- 
L  turned.  The  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Warrington, 
ind  in  the  archdeaconrj'  and  diocese  of  Chester. 
Tliere  were  in  the  parish,  in  183.3,  one  infant-school,  with 
)  boys  and  50  girla ;  forty  other  dav-schools  of  all  kinds, 
ith  828  boys,  685  girla,  and  95  chilciren  of  i>ex  not  distin- 
uiihed  in  the  return ;  making  a  total  of  1708  children,  or 
[^bout  one  in  eleven  of  the  wnole  population,  under  daily 
iiction.  One  of  the  schools  was  a  free  grammar-school, 
j«ndowed,  w  iUi  40  boya ;  two  others  were  also  endowed, 
►(rfthem  lichlv,  with  IM  boys  and  60  girls ;  and  another 
a  school  of  fndustry,  parth'  supported  by  subscription. 
Iwith  loo  girU  There  were  at  the  same  time  sixteen 
rSunday-achoolti,  with  i;i34  boys,  1308  girls,  and  42  scho- 
flars  of  MX  not  distinguished,  giving  '2684  children,  or  about 
l^oe  in  BCTen  of  the  population,  under  Sunday  instruc- 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  academy  for 

ipehor  education  among  the  dissenters  wa^  established 

1st  Warrington ;  and  several  eminent  men,  including  Dr. 

Uohn  Taylor,  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance ;    the 

|ldtr   Dr.   John    Aikin,  father    of   Mrs.   Barbauld ;    Dr. 

nifi«ld ;  Dr.  Priestley ;  Reinhold  Forster,  the  naturalist ; 

Gilbert  Wakefield,  were  engaged  in  conducting  it. 

tt  did  not  however  succeed.     During  the  continiiancc  of 

Se  academy  several  work«  were  printed  and  published  at 

/•rrington,  including  Howard's  work  '  (Jn  Prisons,'  Mrs. 

id's  '  Corsica,'  and  some  other  poeuis,  and  '  Mount 

flea^ant,*  a  poem,  the   earliest    pubfication  of  the  late 

"William  Roscoe.     Dr.  Percival  was   a   native  of    War- 

iiifilon. 

f    There  are  a  public  subscription  library,  a  mechanics' 

li  11,  and  a  dijtpen.sary. 

i  Hiiloru  r,/  La  ncuMre ;  Parliamentary  Papers ; 
'  ■"•".,  Uirfi'lory.^ 

rly  the  capital  of  all  Poland,  and  now 
vji  i*uiand,  of  which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
k&over«ign,  and  of  the  government  Mazoviu,  is  agreeably 
fti'M  .(.=  ?  on  nn  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in 
■    lat.  and  21"  E.  long.     It  consists  of  the  city 
LJi  ich  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Town, 

of  several  suburbs,  among  which  Praga,  oi>  tlie  right 
sk  of  the  Vistula,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  is  some- 
i/nes  reckoned.    The  city  is  not  regularly  fortified,  yet 
i«  surrounded  with  lines,  and   since  the  revolution  of 
'1  ung  citadel  has  been  erected,  which  coni- 

]  iJs  it.    Tile  circumference  of  the  city  and 

iiirua  (iiieiiiding  Pragaj  is  ten  mile.s, but  there  are  many 
and  fields  in  this  area.  The  city  itself  is  irre- 
]larly  built  and  the  streets  narrow,  but  the  suburbs,  cspe- 
i.-Uly  those  called  the  Ne%v  World  and  the  Cracow  sub- 
rbs,  are  distinguished  by  their  regularity  and  liuc  build- 
igs:  it  b  probably  with  these  in  view  that  C.<uinabich 
in  <in  IKIC  :  'Warsaw  has  latterly  become  one  of  the 
idbomest  cities  in  Europe,  adurued  with  splendid  edi- 
ce*,  with  broad,  wdl-lignted,  and  paved  streets;  the 
wooden  houses  in  the  remote  sti-eets  gradually  dis- 
r,  and  others  of  stone  take  their  place.'  Among  the 
-_lic  buildings  are — 1,  the  roval  palace,  buiJt  by  King 
igisniund  III.,  who  transferred  his  residence  from  Cracow 
Warsaw ;  '2,  the  Saxon  palace,  with  a  tine  garden ;  3, 
lie  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  primate,  since 
[rcupied  by  the  comcii«s4iriat  department ;  4,  the  Krasinski 
iliu-e,  a  very  fine  bmkling.  now  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
lent;  5  and  6,  the  palaces  formerly  belonging  to  Prince 
ivil  and  Count  Bruhl ;  7,  the  univereity  (now  sup- 
ad) ;  H,  the  ci;i4  nal  :  9.  the  new  mint;  10, Marie ville, 
imitation  ol  '  Royal  at  Paris;  U.  the  militarj- 

bospital  ;  12,11.  irracks.  Tliere  are  besides  abovea 

iundred  palaces,  ol  tl.t  I'olish  nobles,  fourteen  monks'  and 
ttUAk'  «Miv«aU  ;wuie  oi'  them  have  becu  suppressed) 
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w^ith  churchei,  and  many  other  churches,  a  few  of  wLicJ) 
are  remarkable ;  among  them  are  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  tlie  Holy  Cross,  that  of  St.  Alexander  'built  by 
means  of  contiibutions  which  were  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Alexander's  first  entry  into  Warsaw) ;  and,  above  all.  the 
beautiful  I.utiieran  church.  Warsaw  has  five  thcntros,  ami 
numerous  useful  and  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the 
National  Rank,  established  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  in  lrt28,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  na- 
tional debt  and  promoting  trade  and  commerce  ;  a  found-* 
ling  hospital,  six  other  hospitals,  an  agricultural  academy, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  numerous  schools.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  lias  greatly  increased, 
and  probably  amounts  to  nearly  I.'jO.OOO  inhabitants,  of 
whom  30,(KX)  are  Jews.  The  manufactures  are  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  trade  of  the  city  is  considerable, 
favoured  by  the  Vistula  and  five  annual  fairs.  It  Is  ;; 
impediment  to  the  foreign  trade  that  the  mouth  ul  Iliu 
Visiula  is  in  possession  of  Prussia,  and  this  impediment 
will  continue  as  long  as  Russia  persists  itl  its  very  rigorou^ 
prohibitory  system  against  commercial  intercourse  with 
Prussia. 

Before  the  Cracow  gate  stands  the  gilt  bronze  statue  of 
King  Sigismund  III.  on  a  marble  column  26  feet  high. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be 
erected  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  honour  of 
King  John  III.  (Sobieski'i,  the  conqueror  of  the  Turks. 
In  IS.'K)  the  statue  of  Copernicus  was  erected  before  the 
palace  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Scicnoos, 
and  that  of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  who  lost  liis 
life  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in  the  Cracow  suburb,  both, 
executed  by  a  Polish  artist  named  Taturkinvitsch,  under 
the  direction  ofThorwaldsen. 

We  have  given  a  mther  less  detailed  account  of  Warsaw 
than  of  some  other  great  cities  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  more  easy 
to  say  what  Warsaw  was  than  wliat  it  is  :  the  changes  made 
by  the  Russian  government,  especially  since  1R31,  are  very 
numerous,  and  a  system,  the  manifest  tendency  of  whicn 
is  to  Russianize  Poland,  is  fbliuwed  up  with  unrcmittmg 
perseverance.  Tlie  university  was  abolished  in  1834,  and 
Its  library  of  IjO.fKW  volumes  and  all  its  other  valuable 
collections  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg;  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  dissolved  :  the  provinces,  formerly  called  Woi- 
wodships,  are  to  be  henceforth  called  governments,  oa  in 
Russia,  and  the  Polish  name^  for  circles  and  districts. 
Obwodi  and  Poweti,  are  changed  for  the  Russian  names, 
Ujesdi  and  Okrugi.  '  Many  changes  in  Warsaw  and  the 
kingdom,'  says  a  letter  from  Poland,  of  the  7th  of  May,  1 843, 
'  indicate  that  the  great  measure  of  refonn  projected  by 
the  emperor  will  be  steadily  carried  into  eft'ect.  The  work 
of  assimiL^tion  to  the  colossal  empire  proceeds  rapidly,  and 
one  Polish  institution,  one  Polish  name  after  another  dis- 
appears. Measures,  weights,  money,  the  division  of  the 
kmgdoai  into  circles  and  districts,  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  roads  ajid  rivers,  all  arc  Russian. 
Thus,  a  beginning  is  made  with  things  that  interfere  in  the 
daily  concerns  of  life,  and,  however  inconvenient  and  dis- 
agreeable this  may  be  to  the  people,  they  gradually  be- 
come used  to  it,  and  the  great  work  advances.  The  Roman 
Catholics  complain  to  heaven  of  the  mea.surcs  adopted  with 
regard  to  Ihe  church  in  favour  of  the  Greek  religion  ;  but 
who  shall  put  a  veto  on  the  imperial  commands  issued 
from  St.  Petersburg?  We  even  believe  that  a  new  allocu- 
tion of  his  Holiness  which  should  complain  of  further  in- 
fringements of  the  rights  of  tlie  Romish  churcii.  svould  lie 
welcome  at  St.  Petei>burg,  and  give  occasion  for  the  issue 
of  further  ukajsea.  Wliile  the  clergy,  with  much  zeal,  hold 
fast  to  the  anlient  faith,  the  people  appear  in  geneiaJ  to 
be  indifferent.  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  religion  than  uie  manner  in  which 
Easter  has  been  observed  at  Warsaw  this  yeai  ;  it  was  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Easter  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  there  were 
games  of  all  sorts,  rope-dancing,  puppet-shows,  dioramas, 
equestiian  exercises.  6how>  of  wild  beasts,  swinps,  in  a 
word,  everything  to  which  a  purely  Greek  population  is 
accustomed  at  that  seuaon.  The  people  of  Warsaw  in 
(general  were  quite  delighted,  especially  as  spirituous 
liquors  were  not  wanting  ;  even  the  higher  clo&srs  did  not 
keep  away,  but  beheld  from  their  carriages  the  amvii^a- 
ments  of  tlic  people.  What  the  Roman  C?athalic  cltrg)' 
felt  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe.  Un  the  29th  of 
April,  the  bittliJay  of  the  tmptsov'*  t\^esXiaft,"CEkft  ^^\A 


ikt  Alexandf),  was  celebratcrl  in  the  most  ffplcndid 
IDMDi^r,  In'  divinf  wrrice  in  all  Ihe  chnrchea,  a  p&radc  of 
thi'  i^arrisun,  a  grand  bnll  at  tho  residence  of  the  mililary 
govtmor.  and  a  pviieral  illumination.      Tlie  magnificent    f 
chuicti  ol  St.  Uoirnmeo  now  building  at  Wareaw  is  to  bu     // 
finLsbed  t bis  year.     It  is  enholiCHl  vsilh  marble  and  vahous    J' 

l\ibU  of  some  of  t/f  priucijHU  JimldiHus  at  ff'arsau 


omaments,  and  will  indisputably  be  the  handsomeal 


t!\l  of  Poland. 

iJatt  Riutfiich"  Reich  tn  Buropa ;  Bro 
■a  Lexicon  ;  Oannabich,  Lfhrbueh  ; 
liyHurschelmann;  The  AUgnneine  Zei 
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In  Italian  atyle»  with  two  towers  to  front. 

A  roturula  200  ftJct  in  diameter,  with  dome  300  fee 

Tefraslyle  Doric  pjirlico. 
IKvAstylo  Corinthian  portico  sJ,  each  cud.     Low  d 

lofty  tambour  with  windows. 
Tetrastyle  Ionic  poilico. 
Said  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  in  Europe. 

In  imitation  of  '  La  Gran  Guardia'  ai  Verona. 
Formerly  a  royal  paUce,  Corinthian  order  with  poi 

l.i.iseaient. 
Finished  by  jVigtier.    Hexastyk*  Ionic  portico. 
An  order  in  columns  iinJ  pilasters  on  a  basement  of 

arcades. 

GoUiic. 

New  faijade  addod  by  him. 
Hexastyle  Doric  poiiieo,  both  fronts. 


A  C'jiiutJiiaii  order  on  a  lofly  nitM-muiil.     Style  verj 
Centre  Corintliian  with  bokf  hexastyle  poriicO  on 

m«nt:  the   Ionic    colonnades    Ibvming    the    wii 

Spileuki. 
Facade  upwaids  of  1000  feel  Kmjj. 
One  of  tlu;  noblest  builitiniji  in  the  city. 
A  va>«t  pile,  originally  begun  by  Kramsitzcr,  as  a 

re.sideuue  for  Staolsiaua  Augwiiua. 
louie ;  marble  columns. 


. 


W.\UTS,  the  name  of  small  lumotirs  or  cxcre<*cence« 
which  oc<-"-  ""  «►'•'  ctiticle.  Like  all  other  epidermoid 
tuiBunnt.  11  iircaniied  in  their  origin  and  course. 

They  aiv  v  ol   a  conical  form,   embrace  only  a 

Bmall  extent  o(  surfaw,  arc  hard,  insensible,  and  in  colour 
are  iiBually  darker  thiiti  the  uurrounding'  surface.  In 
structure  Iney  have  a  mdiated  character.  Their  gro^vth 
V9  slow,  Rtid  they  derive  their  nutriment  tVom  the  cutis 
over  which  Ihey  lie.  Ttie  parts  of  the  body  on  which 
thwe  excrencenccsi  most  frequently  occur  are  the  hands 
at^d  face,  although  they  are  by  no  mean.*  confined  to  these 
localities.  Tliey  are  of  «n  innocent  character,  and  pro- 
duce no  ill  conse(iucnces,  except  by  pressure,  when  they 
occur  in  such  parts  as  between  the  fingers  and  toes  or  on 
the  eyelids. 

When  stimulated  stronjcly,  they  generally  get  smaller 
or  disappear  altogether.  Hence  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  the  application  of  stimulants.  It  is  however  a 
curious  fact  that  they  often  disappear  under  the  use  of  the 
simplest  remedies,  when  more  \iolent  ones  have  ftiled  to 
afPeel  them.  The  most  effectnal  remedy  is  cutting  them 
awuy.  When  this  may  be  objected  to,  the  caustic  appli- 
cations recommended  are  nitrate  of  silver,  strong  acetic 
acid,  mutin'  '  '  '  irc  of  iron,  or  a  powder  composed  of 
«»b»cetnti.  and  sabinp  in  equal  parts,  or  the  ap- 

I plication  ui  a  I  '  slipped  in  sniphuric  acid. 

The  tliin  inl(  -.mated  near  the  anus  arc  often 

found  to  be  the  s>^...  >""nccs  ha^nng  the  character  of 

w»rt«.  They  are  of  n ;  ma  pea  to  an  orange.  When 

•mall,  thoy  may  be  i.  ly  the  application  of  the  sfi- 

1'  commended  above  ;  and  when  large,  they  aihoald 

h  xy  with  Ihr  Iniifc. 

VVARTON,  .'  D.D.,  wasihe  elde.st  son  of  the 

Rev.  Thomas  V*  .fes^or  of  poetry  in  the  university 

of  Oxford,  and  aitcrwaais  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
and  Cobham,  Snrrey ;  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
RcT.  Jose)  ■  '"'  ilson,  rector  of  Dunsford,  Surrey.  He 
WW  bom  .  !,  in  the  house  of  hi«  maternal  graod- 

Ikthcr.in  17.:.;,  \mis  educated,  till  he  reached  his  fourteenth 
year,  principally  at  home  by  his  fether ;  was  then  admitted 
- 


on  the  tbnndation  of  Winchp^er  CoMpstp,  whence 
to  Oriel  Culleije.  <'M"i''  ir,  I7-Ii>  Havin;:  taken 
gree  of  B..\.  fn  17  1  to  the  com* 

father's  vicarage  .  i  here  he  offici 

he  removed,  m  Fchnmry,  1746,  m\  lite  death  of  mi 
to  C^helsea,  where  he  was  cni-ste  for  about  a  real" 
this  he  held  for  a  few  months  the  curacy  of  <-  haw 
Droitford  in  Hampshire,  ;ind  tiicn  returned  to  Baa 
In  1748  he  was  presented  by  the  dnkc  of  BoHoi 
rector)'  of  Winslade,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basit 
upon  which,  .ilthniigh  the  Ih'mg  \«ls  but  a  poor 
immediately  mamod  Miss  Damon,  to  whom  he  hi 
\  for  some  time  attached. 

One  of  Warton's  schoolfellows  at  Winchester  ^ 
lins,  afterw!>' ^■^  ^^■'  n..\r.}y,-,f. ,]  T^ott ;  and  they  two 
other  boy  h  been  poetical  cron 

lo  the  'Gc         i  „         ■."     Warton's  next 

composition  appears  to  have  b^en  his  ode  entitled 
stition,'  which  lu;  .sent  from  Chelsea  to  Dodsley's  'W 
in  Ap-il,  174G.  The  same  ytai*  he  pubHshc'd  a  yo 
Odes  nnd  other  poems,  in  the  ^nmv  mon'h,  it  is 
V  I  lend  Collins  pn  "^ 

.\  In  Ihii  or  t!' 

brother  ihomas  in  publi«li  I'ln  a  vt 

his  father's  poiins.     In   1"  !iis  *0d< 

West'  fOilbert  West,  the  ti;iii>i  liui  ^'J  i  ludor). 

In  1731  VVarton  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  pa 
d)ikc  of  Bolton  to  accompn-v  h'<"^  ."  i  iump  1.^  i1 
of  France,  with  the  undt ' 

rfiidim^.,    iTiiiiiiM!i;i1i'U'  on  I:- 

u  lo  marry  hi.-*  grace   to   his 

N!  -     :  '  ,  tho  ru-tros.-.    Thi=;  cng.igcn 

pears  to  imve  bet-ii  i  ^  art 

aAer  all,  lell  the  duk.  '    »! 

he,  upon  that  event,  solicited  [;. 
to  his  mortification  that  tlw- mu.  , 

by  another  clergyman. 

After  his  return  to  Enj^and,  Warton  puWhdjed 
tion  of  Virgil,  accompanied  with  a  new  verse  tw 
of  the  •Eclogues'  and '  Gtorgics '  by  liirn-olf,  nnfl  oi 


WAR 


10 


tllnUhed :  of  the  fourth  volume  only  about  ten  sheets 
tn  found  to  be  printed  at  his  deat!i,  brinETing  down  the 
jMory  very  little  beyond  the  commeni-ement  of  the  rei^n 
p.   i-  :  ...I,  .,1^      There  Imve  been  two  recent  editions  of  it 
'  ith  the  addition  of  much  new  matter  in  the 

iXu annotation,  but  without  any  continuation  of  the 

Lttarralive:  one  in  four  volumes,  by  the  late  learned  and 

I  ftc^omplitihed  Mr.  Richard  Price,  l>ondon,  1824  ;  the  other 

in  tliree  volumes,  formina;  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Price's  edition, 

fitli  additional  notes,  which  was  brought  out  under  the 

,C«re  of  Mr.  Richaxd  Taylor,  in  1B40. 

Warton  made  a  collection  of  those  of  his  poems  which 
ht  tlionght  worthy  of  preservation,  and  published  it  in 
1777 ;  and  other  editions  followed  in  177S,  1779,  and 
17HU.  He  was  made  poet-laureate  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
linm  Wliitehead;  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Cani- 

,  den  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  William  Scott  (the  late  Lord  Stowel).  In  17K5  also 
he  published  an  edition  of  Mihon's  Juvenile  or  Minor 
P*.>em«,  copioualy  illustrated  with  learned  and  curious 
notes,  of  which  are-impression,  prepared  before  his  death. 
Appeared  in  171)1  •  He  died  suddenly,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
17W.     A  Life  of  Warton  wm  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of 

'  h\i  Poems,  by  Mr.  Manl,  in  1802. 

Thomas  ^^  arton,  having  produced  no  poetical  perform- 
«nce  of  any  coniiderable  length,  can  only  be  recKoned  as 

^one  of  our  minor  poets;  but  among  these  he  occupies  a 
biKli  place — not  in  the  fir*t  rank,  with  Collins  and  Gray, 

I  but  perhaps  in  thut  next  to  them.  His  poetrj',  without 
including  his  Pindaric  odes,  which,  although  tliey  are  also 
imperior  to  many,  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  estimate 
of  his  claims,  cmbnu-es  three  very  distinct  departments — 
the  descriptive,  the  romantic,  and  the  humorous ;  and  in 
each  of  these  kinds  of  writing  he  has  shown  much  more 
than  mere  taste  and  imitative  power.  He  had  at  least 
both  the  car  and  eye,  if  not  much  of  the  '  fine  frenxy,'  of  a 

I  poet,  and  wrote  always  from  genuine,  although  not  per- 
haps the  most  passionate,  impulses.  There  are  not  many 
thing*  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  except  in  Prior  and 
Bsvift,  better  than  his  '  Progress  of  Discontent ;'  his  lines 
•To  the  Firtrt  of  April,*  without  the  same  richness  of  glow, 
have  much  of  the  pictures<iuene98,  as  well  as  true  natural 
feeling,  of  Milton'* '  L'Allegro'  and  '  II  Penseroso ;'  and  his 
tale,  or  ode,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled  •  The  Crusade,'  is  per- 

'.  haps  superior  to  any  preceding  attempt  to  re-awaken  the 

I  echoes  of  our  antient  romantic  min.streis>-. 

WARWICK.       rWARWKItSHlBK.] 

WARWICK,  GUY,  EARL  t)V.     Several  of  our  medi- 
eevfll  clironiclers  speak  of  this  famoua  personage  as  having 
without  doubt    actually   existed:    Henry  Knighton,   for 
I  instance,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
t  —  a  full  abstract  of  his  storr  in  his  '  Chronica  de 

>  Angliae'    (printed    in    I'vvysden's    '  Scriptorcs 
l/i.piM.  jjp.  2311-27"t3).   And  even  in  modem  times  several 
■  writers  have  been  inclined  to  hold  that  his  exploits  had 
nrobiil''"    '  '•  -'s  of  reality.     Ducdalc  does  not  admit  him 
Into  I  i-e;  but  in  his  '  Warwickshire,"  although  he 

aokiv . ,.    that  the  monks  have  sounded  out  his  praises 

'  too  hyperbolically,  he  considers  his  story  to  be  not  wholly 
Icgendarj'  or  apocrj'ph&l,  and  even  takes  pains  to  fix  the 
date  of  one  of  his  achievements — his  combat  with  the 
I  I}anish  champion,  '  Colbrand,  the  giant,  that  same  mighty 
inaii,'  as  he  i«  called  in  '  King  John '  by  Shakspere,  who 
I  has  also  another  allusion  to  the  same  matter  in  his '  Henry 
Vlll.*  (Hct  v.,  8c.  3), — to  the  year  926,  when  Guy,  as  he 
conceives,  was  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.    Much 
more  recently.   Mr.  Georee  Ellis  (in   his  •  Specimens  of 
I  Early  Engli>,h  Metrical    Romances')  has  suggested  that 
'  pof«jihly  Egil.  an  Icelandic  warrior,  who  contributed  very 
i  midenally  to  the  important  victory  gained  by  the  Saxon 
.  king  Atnelstan  over  the  Danes  and  their  allies  at  Bmnan- 
burgh,  •  becoming  the  hero  of  one  of  the  many  odes  corn- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  thaj  much  celebrated  battle,  may 
been  transformed,  by  some  Norman  monk,  into  the 
and   amorous  Guy  of  Warwick.'      *  This,'  obsencs 
fr.  Price,  the  late  editor  of  Warton's  '  History  of  English 
IPm'try'oi.  2i,  'at  best  is  but  conjecture,  nor  can  it  be 

I  a  very  happy  one Tlie  initial   letters  in 

'  -1,  and  Guido  are  the  representatives  of  the  Teu- 

liiTi.<    K,       '     '      'v  point  to  some  cognomen  beginmng 
with  the  s  bellum).' 

Guy,  in  ;..v,. ..;.  be  considered  as  a  personage  belonging 

not  to  hintory,  but  to  fable  and  romance.    Caxndea  wu 


perhaps  one  of  the  first  inquirers  among  ua,  if  not  the  toj 
firet,  who  ventured  to  intimate  so  much,  when  in  ^ving  : 
account  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  in  his  '  Britannia'  (Wj 
wickshire)  he  wrote  (.as  Bishop  Gibson  has  translated 
passage^  *  To  pass  by  Guar,  and  Morindus,  and  Guy,  ll 
echo  of  England  [the  Latin  is,  Angliae  tympanum,  meaiiii 
rather  the  drum  of  England,  that  is,  llie  most  resoutl  " 
of  EnglLsh  names],  with  many  more  of  that  stomp, 
the  fruitful  wit5  of  those  times  brought  forth  at  one 
I'litson,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  Romance  and  Mi 
prefixed  to  his  *  Antient  English  Metrical  HomanuM.* ' 
Ul,  &CC.,  has  taken  some  unnecessary  pains  to  establisb 
non-historical  character  of  Guy. 

Even  as  a  hero  of  romance  Guy  can  scarcely  be 
with  certainty  to  a  more  remote  date  than  the  earlier  i 
the  fourteenth  century.  '  Guy  of  Warwick,'  Ritson  ol 
*  is  mentioned  by  no  English  historian  before  Rot 
Bruime,  or  Peter  de  LangetofL,  about  1340.'  Among  tl 
'  romances  of  price '  enumerated  by  Cliaucer  in  his  '  Rmici 
SirThopa?,'  in  the  '■  Cunterbuiy  Tales,'  are  mentioned  tl 
of  *  ]3evis  and  Sir  Guy '  (line  13,827 ,i.  Bishop  Percy,  in  1 
'  Essay  on  the  Antient  Metrical  Romances,'  in  the  th'if 
voltime  of  his  '  Reliques  of  Antient  English  Poet 
marks  (p.  33)  that  '  the  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  was  I, 
before  that  of  Bcvis,  being  quoted  in  it.'  In  this-' 
Percy  gives  an  account  of  various  manuscripts  of 
m&nce  of  Sir  Guy.  and  also  of  some  other  old  romnoc 
connected  with  the  same  story.  See  also  the 
appendix  lo  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition  of  'SirTr 
Percy  (vol,  iii.,  pp.  100-117)  has  published  two  old 

Soems, '  The  I^egend  of  Sir  Guy,'  and  '  Guy  and  Atn| 
ome  extracts  from  the  romance  of  Sir  Guy  arc  gi« 
Warton,  '  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.,'  ii.  1-7  (edit,  of  1824)^ 
also  vol.  i.,  pp.  xxxix.,  ccxliv.,  91-93,  146,  147,  U 
44 ;  iii.  2,  425.  An  account  of  the  romance  of  Gut  | 
War\vick,  with  copious  extracts,  is  given  in  Ellis's  •  .M< 
tricaJ  Romances,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3-U4.  For  a  compendic 
summary  of  the  hero's  exploits,  the  reader  may  turn  to  '■ 
'  Legend '  printed  by  Percy,  or  to  the  12th  and  13th] 
of  Drayton's  '  Polyolbion.'  The  raodeniised  prosd  il 
racnt  of  the  stoty  of  Sir  Guy  used  to  be  a  commoir 
pamphlet.  The  original  metrical  work,  under  the  title  ( 
■  Tlie  Book  of  the  most  victorious  Prince.  Guy,  Earl 
Warwick,'  waa,  according  to  Ritson,  printed  iu  4to, 
William  Copland  before  1567,  and  again  by  John  Cawc 
before  1571  :  of  the  earlier  impression  there  Is  on  it 
perfect  copy  inGarrick's  collection  at  the  British  Mi\seu| 
and  there  was  a  perfect  one  in  the  Roxburgh  Libr 
There  is  also  a  trench  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  whidi 
printed  in  152!> ;  but  whether  earlier  or  later  than  tl 
English  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  although  Mr.  ElUs 
said  that  the  work  which  he  haa  abridged  '  was  wrillen.l 
French  at  least,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  a( 
translated  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth;  so  that  M 
Walton  is  evidently  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it 
partly  copied  from  the  '  Gesta  Romanorum'  (cap.  ITJ 
which,  by  his  own  admission,  was  composed  at  a  muc 
later  date.' 

WARWICK.  EARLS  OF.  The  first  historical  eari 
Warwick  was  Henry  de  Newburgh,  a  vounger  son 
Roger  de  Bellomont,  carl  of  Mellent  in  Normandy: 
was  so  created  by  the  Conqueror,  and  died  in  11'^. 
this  (kmily  the  honour  remained  till  Thomas  de  Newbur 
dying  in  1*242,  without  issue,  left  Margen',  his  half-s' 
his  heir;  and,  she  marrying  first  John  ^lareschall,  r 
family  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  and,  after  his  dca 
de  Plessets,  each  of  these  her  husbands  took  succca 
the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick.  She  had  however  no 
by  either;  and  her  second  husband  having  died  in  U 
and  she  herseli  .soon  aftenvards.  the  earldom  was  inherite 
by  William  Mauduit,  or  Malduit  (in  Latin.  Male-doctut 
who  was  her  first  cousin,  being  son  of  her  aunt  Alice  vll 
sister  of  her  father)  and  of  William  Mauduit,  buoE 
Hanslap.  Ou  his  death,  without  issue,  in  1207, 
succeeded  in  the  eavldom  by  William  de  Beauc 
baron  of  Elmlcy,  who  was  his  nephew,  being  the  aoi| 
sister  Isabel  de  Mauduit  and  her  husband  Willi 
Beauchamp.  Tlie  Beauchamps  continued  earU  o( 
wick  till  tne  death,  v.ithout  issue,  of  Anne,  wjuni 
Warwick,  iu  1449,  upon  which  Richard  Nevi I,  eldest  I 
Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury,  having  married  Anne  de , 
champ,  aunt  of  the  late  countew,  was  created  earl  ofT 
wick  the  same  year;  he  succeeded  to  the  eaiidom  ol'Sali 
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to,  1469.  aod  wu  killed  at  the  baltlti  ot'Bamet.  la  1471  ; 
-  --  -  ■•  !  if  attainder  having  taken  place,  his  honours 
;ind  Georirt?  PJanlasrcnet.  duke  of  Clarence, 
'-■ivjird  1\'.,  haviiii,'  married  hatel  l^evil, 
>ui created  earl ul'Warwick  and  Sol is- 
'  'lice  was  put  to  death  and  attaintvd  in 
irt» :  but  his  son  Edward  Plantafrenet  bore  the  title  of  earl 
Warwick  till  he  also  met  with  a  giinilar  fate  in  l-l'Jii. 
From  thij  lime  there  was  no  earl  of  Wanvick  till  tiie 
lior'onr  was  ponfem^d  by  Edward  VI.,  in  li>47.  upon  John 
I'  fit   L'lsle,  who  was  maternally  descended 

Beaucliajiip,  daughter  of  Richard  dc 
Btautnaiiiu.  t.velflh  carl.  Dudley  (afterwards  created 
duke  of  >3orthuaiberland;  was  attainted  and  beheaded 
in  1553;  but  his  second  son,  Atubroite  Dudley,  after 
being  restored  in  blood,  wtu  created  earl  of  War- 
V.v  On...  n  Elizabeth  in  1562,  and  retained  the  title 
;;hout  isiue,  in  15H3.  After  this  the  earl- 
vxtinct  till  1618,  whun  it  was  revived  and 
bnrrrred  by  Jamesi  I.  upon  Robert  Rich,  third  Baron 
_Bch  of  Leeze  ;  and  it  was  retained  (from  IG73in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  earldom  of  Holland)  by  tliis  family  till  the 
death  of  Edvvai-d  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland, 
without  male  isaue,  in  1759.  Upon  this  event  the  earldom 
vf  Warwick  was  conferred  upon  Francis  Greville,  first  Earl 

IL       '         ancestor.  Sir  Fulhe  Greville,  early  in   the 
^  y,  married  Elizabeth  Willou(jhby,  grand- 

I  lie**  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  and  liia 

i 


Beauchamp,   who   was    descended    from 
'liimp,  baron  of  Alcester  and   Towyck, 
Mauduit  and  William  du  Beauchamp, 
iin  de  Beauchamp,  who  became  earl 
Warwick  in   1267.     In  this  family  the  titles  of  Earl 
JJWKike  and  earl  of  Warwick  still  remain,  the  latter,  con- 
\o  what    is  usual,   beiug   the  one  commonly  used, 
■"jh  the  former,  conferred  in  174G,  is  by  a  few  years 
tt  date. 

IWICK,  RICHARD  DE  BEAUCHAiMP,  EARL 

L.G^  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  eleventh  earl,  and  of 

L.trareL,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Feireis  of  Groby,  and 

the  first  of  his  family  who  greatly  distinguished  him- 

]f  iu  the  service  of  the  stale.     He  succeeded  to  the  title 

the  death  of  his  father  in  1401.     In   1417  he  was 

fated  earl  of  Aumerle  for  life.     In  142iJ,  having  been 

It  over  to  France  w  ith  a  reinforcement  of  (iOOO  men,  he 

left  bv  the  dwke  of  Bedford  to  act  as  regent  of  that 

Iccdom   tiuring  his  own  absence   in    England.     While 

->  post  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great  success, 

uself  master  in  llie  course  of  the  next  two  years 

the  strongest  places  in  the  province  of  Maine. 

m  of  tlie  duke  of  Bedford  to  France  in  February, 

-. ickwas  called  home  by  the  English  council, 

ted  governor  to  the  king,  Henry  VI.,  now  in 

iJi  year,  and  liitherto  brought  up  under  the  care 

Alice  Botiller.     He   continued  to  perform  the 

of  this  honourable  office,  which  seems  to  have  been 

no>io«cure,  till  1437,  when,  on  the  recall  of  the  duke  of 

York  from  the  regency  of  France,  Warwick  was  sent  over 

am  his  successor;  but  this  his  second  administration  of  the 

affairaof  that  kingdom  was  not  distinguished  by  any  re- 

Bftr't&ble  event,  or  by  any  at  least  in  which  he  was  per- 

H|BaJty  engaged.     He   fell   sick  before  he  had  held  his 

•ppuiatment   quite  two  years,  and  died  at  the  castle  of 

Kau«n  on  the  3Utli  of  Apdl,  1439.     In  October  following 

!.;     '      '  '         'lit  over  to  England,  and  interred  at 

\  of  Warwick,   who   was  styled  the 

Oi>i."i.  itu  iM  iii-atvund  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  cl'  Thomas 

De»penser,    earl     of    Gloucester,    a    son,    Henry,    and    a 

.i...<rhter,    Anne,   who    tnanied    Richard,   eldest    son   of 

1  d  Xevil,  eail  of  Salisbury,  created  carl  of  Warwick 

WICK.  HENRY  DE  BEAUCHAMP,  EARL 
UKE  OF,  K.G..  was  the  son  of  Richard,  twelfth 
otn  he  succeeded  in  the  title  in  1439.  It  is  said 
e&tale  was  kept  out  of  liis  possession  by  the  king, 
VI.,  for  two  yeai-s  after  his  father's  death  ;  but 
H'-nrv  aftcfwarda,  by  way  of  making  up  for  this  injustice, 
..  ■'  r  "  •  '  '■•'•.  nominated  him  jiremier  earl  of 
i  ■  of  wearing  a  gold  coronet,  and 

,  .-..I.,.,  li.viith  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 

,.  iv.  The  next  year  he  made  him  king  of  the 

li.,,.,.^, ^,..:,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  crowning  him  with 

lus  own  h&nd.    Beaucliamp  however  did  aot  live  long  to 
P.  C,  No.  low. 


enjoy  these  extraordinary  honours;  he  died  on  the  IJth  of 
June,  the  same  year,  when  his  dukedom  became  extinct, 
and  the  earldom  of  Warwick  fell  to  his  daughter  Ann«  oe 
Beauchamp,  his  only  child  by  his  wile  Cicely,  daughter  of 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  sister  of  his  sister's 
hubband.  Anne,  countess  of  VV  arwick,  died  at  six  yean  of 
age,  in  1449. 

WARWICK.  RICHARD   NE\'IL,   EARL  OF,  K.G, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Nevil.  earl  of  Salisbury,  ninL 
was  probably  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  reigu  a 
Henry  VI.,  or  soon  after  1420.     His  mother  wa»  Alic«^ 
dauirfiter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Montacute,  earl  of  Sali*^ 
bury  ,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  thuij 
lady  that  Richard  Nevil,  himself  a  younger  son  of  Ralpb»f 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  created  carl  of  Salisbury  in  1422.  ] 
His  son.  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  in  his  fatlier'i  i 
lifetime  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Beauchampi  \ 
earl  of  Warwick,  who,  upon  tlie  death  of  her  niece  AimeJ 
inlant  daughter  of  Henrj. duke  of  Wanvick,  in  1449,  cama  I 
into  possession  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Warwick  family. , 
Upon  tliis,  the  Lord  Richard  Nevil,  as  he  was  then  styled, 
was  created  earl  of  Warvsick.the  dignity  to  descend  to  th^j 
heirs  of  his  wife,  'with  all  pre-eminences  that  any  of  their  I 
I  ancestor*  before  the  creation  of  Henry  duke  of  VYaiwiulcM 
I  used.'     Histwo  uncles  William  and  Edward  Nevil,  younger] 
I  brothers  of  his  father,  were  at  the  some  time  Barons  Faux 
conberg  and  Abergavenny,  having  acquired  these   dig*  i 
nities   by  mairiage ;  and  another  of  lus  uncles,  Georgfli| 
I  Nevil.  was  Baron  Latimer,  au  honour  which  had  aJso  com« 
,  into  the  family  by  marriage  a  generation  or  two  before. 
But  the  highest  and  most  important  of  Nevils  aihatiCK* , 
was  that  which  connected  him  with  Richard,  duke  of  York,  ' 
whose  wife  was  Cecily,  daughter  of  Warwick's  grandfather,.^ 
Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  who.  as  representative, 
of  Lionel,  earl  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  waa 
the  undoubted  lineal  heir  to  the  throne,  now  occupied  by^ 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  descended  from  King  Edward  t.J 
fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt.     In  tliis  way  the  earl  of  War«iJ 
wick  and  King  Edward  IV.  (son  of  Ricluud,  duke  of  York) 
were  first  couitins. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  this  strong  natural  or^ 
family  position  of  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  as  to  a  ma« 
terial  extent  accounting  for  the  vast  power  which  he  came 
to  exercise  in  the  state.     The  Nevils  were  at  this  time  per- 
haps the  most  extensively  connected  family  that  has  evei^ 
existed  among  the  nobility  of  England.  Besides  the  NevilsJ 
of  Itaby,  from   whom   the   earls  of  Westmoreland  were! 
sprung,  there  were  several  other  baronies  held  by  otheM 
branches  of  the  same  stuck,  dating  also  from  the  first  reignaJ 
after  the    Conquest.    Tlie  Talbot s,   earls  of  Shrewsbur/J 
were  also   descended   from  a  Thomas   Nevil,  brother   of] 
Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  from  him  had  inherited 
the  barony  of  Funiival,  which  he  had  acquired  by  aiar*\ 
riaire,  after  the  fashion  of  so  niany  of  his  family. 

His  extended  connections  and  immense  ponesaions  wc 
joined  in  Warwick  to  the   most  distinguished  peraoi 
qualities;  intrepidity,  decision,  and  all  the  military  virtt 
eloquence  and  general  talent,  an  affability  and  franki 
of  bearing  that  captivated  equally  all  claisses,  a  boundlei 
hospitality  and  magnificence  that  enthroned  him  in  till 
umvertial  heart  of  the  commons.     Wherever  be  reside 
we  are  told,  he  kept  open  house.     It  is  affirmed  that  II 
number  of  people  daily  fed  at  his  various  manaiona,  vl 
he  was  at  the  height  o(  his  prosperity,  waa  not  kaa ' ' 
thirty  thousand.     'When  he  oune  to'Loodoo,'  Mjrs  I 
in  his  Chronicle,  'he  held  such  an  houe  that  mz 
were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  ever;  tavcm  wu  fisU  of 
meat  ;  for  who  that  had  any  acquaiatanee  in  thai 
he  should  have  had  as    much  toddca  aad  roaat  aa 
might  carry  upon  a  long  dagger.' 

The  lustbry  of  this  mighty  peer  ia  tliai  of  the  mhtAt  < 
the  contest  between  the  two  hooK*  of  York  and  Laaca^ 
from  the  first  armed  rising  ^r*"***   Hrcry  VL   to       __ 
final  establishment  of  Edward  IV.  oo  the  thrtma.  I9  ||»' 
overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  Corcea  imihe  tkgitX  of  hin^iL. 
Here  we  can  only  briefly  note  the  aarc  uajiortMll 
that  marked  his  caieer. 

He  is  Gi^t  menUooe4  ataca!<Tarj-"-''''  <^'^"^'   'Ut  1 
of  Salisbury,  upon  a  biatSa  inevni' 
marches,  whWh ^aJUbOff    ■■*  "-J 
with  theearlof  NoiAMBfc 

as  he  waa  thca  calhg^  qiai'i?  ^t, 

.  bis  bravety  on  Hm 
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ip  aniu  in  1455,  he  was  joined  botli  by  Warwick  RncI  | 
.JiirV ;  and  Ihe  battle  of  Si.  Albanii,  fought  22iid  MaVr 
mwnJv  won  by  the  impetuous  valour  of  Warwick, 
immediately  arter  tliis,  while  the  office  of  chancellor  was 

tfjestowed  by  the  parliament  upon  Salisbury,  Warwick  was 

rewarded  witli  the  ji^oveminent  of  Calais,  then  and  for  a 

lon^  time  alter  the   most  important   military  charge  in 

Chnstvndom.    To  ttus  was  adaed  two  or  three  years  sub- 

I  'Wquently  by  Henry,  who  perhaps  wished  to  attach  to  him- 

•■elf  so  able  and  powerful  a  subject,  the  custody  of  the  sea, 

tpr  command  of  the  fleet,  for  five  years.     It  was  in  virtue 

-of  the  latter  appointment  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1458, 

he  set  out  from  Calais  with  five  '  '  seven  small 

I  -vessels,  and,  attacking  a  fleet  uf  tu  .  sail  belong- 

intj  to  the  free  town  of  Liibeck,  caplMim  :.i  v  .-i  them  after  a 

( "conleftt  which  lasted  six  hours.    When  the  Yorkists  made 

'their  "-^^  j'^'-mpt  in  the  summer  of  1459,  Warwick  came 
ever  1-i  with  a  lar^e  body  of  veterans,  with  which 

he  j'  lather  at  Ludlow,  a  day  or  two  after  Salis- 

bury's victory  over  Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath  in  Statford- 
^re,  23rd  September.   On  tlie  discomfiture  of  the  Yorkists 

-at  Ludiford,  a  few  weeks  after,  through  the  treachery  of 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  deserted  to  the  royal  army,  War- 
f .  wick  returned  to  Calais :  he  was  superseded  in  that  govern- 
ment by  the  diike  of  Somerset,  and  in  his  command  of  the 

'fleet  by  the  duke  of  Exeter;  but  when  Somerset  attempted 
to  enter  the  harboxu-  of  Calais  he  was  fired  upon  from  the 
[•  batteries  andcoinpclled  to  retire.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
following  Warwick  again  lauded  in  Kent  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  ;  before  he  reached  London,  accord- 
iris;  to  some  accounts,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his  country- 
men had  flocked  to  his  banner;  the  capital,  from  which 
'  ■  King  Henry  had  fled,  received  him  with  all  welcome  ;  the 
battle  of  Northampton  followed,  on  the  10th  of  July,  at 
which  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists.  The  next 
remarkable  events  in  this  fluctuating  struggle  were  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  fought  on  the  30th  of 
December,  where  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  by  Queen 
Margaret,  and  lost  his  life,  and  where  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury was  also  taken,  and  beheaded  next  day  at  Pontefract ; 
and  the  queen's  second  victory  over  the  Yorkists,  coni- 
nnnded  in  this  instance  by  Warwick,  at  Bernard's  Heath 
near  St.  Albans,  on  the  17th  of  Febniary,  14C1,  which 
restored  Henry  to  liberty.     But  the  junction,  immediately 

.Bt>er  this,  of  the  forces  of  Warwick  and  the  young  Edward, 
earl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  comjielled  the  royal 
Atn\y  to  retire  to  the  north  ;  Edward,  accompanied  by 
War^vick,  entered  London  in  triumph;  on  the  4th  of  March 

I  ha  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV. ;  and 
on  Ihe  29th  the  defeat  of  the  Lanca.strian  army  at  Towton 
in  Yorkshire  secured  the  throne  to  King  Edward.    On  this 
»ion  the   mam  body  of  the  Yorkist  army  was  com- 
led  by  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  who  also,  during  the 

hiwxt  two  or  three  ^-ears,  while  the  contest  still  lingered, 
performed  various  important  military  services  to  his  new 
prince.  In  the  winter  of  1462-3  he  reduced  the  three 
atrong  fortrcRsea  of  Bamborough,  Alnwick,  and  Dunstan- 
burgli :  and  it  was  to  him  also  that  the  ca."»tle  of  Ham- 
borough  capitulated  a  second  time,  in  May,  1464,  after  it 
had  been  made  over  to  the  Lancastrians  by  the  defection 

I  Of  the  governor,  Sir  Ralph  Grey.  Finally,  it  was  Warwick 
hy  whom  the  unl'ortunate  Henry  was  conducted   to  the 

(Tower,  in  June,   1465.  after  his' capture  at  Waddington 

^Hall  in  Yorkshire,  about  fourteen  monllis  after  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Hexham  by  Warwick's 
brother,  Ixird  Montague. 

'rhe  Nevils  were  now  in  a  manner  the  rulers  of  king  and 
kinedom.  Warwick  himstll',  besides  his  goveninient  of 
Calais,  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  and  the  wardenship 
of  the  West  Marches ;  his  next  brother.  Lord  Montague, 
was  warden  of  the  East  Marches,  and  had  obtained  the  ex- 
tensive estates  of  the  Percies,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  North- 
umberland ;  his  youngest  brother,  George,  wajs  lord  high 
chancellor  and  archbishop  of  York.  But  circumstances 
Boon  arose  lo  alienate  Etiward  from  partisans  to  whom 
he  was  too  deeply  indebted  for  the  two  parties  to  continue 
friends  in  their  relative  positions.  Tlie  king's  marriage,  which 
*'|Jt  place  in  14G4  ;  the  jealousy  of  the  queen's  relations,  the 
Mvilles ;  the  marriage  of  the  king's  sister,  the  Princess 
^ret,  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  about  in 
1468.  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Warwick ;  the  seduc- 
tioni  of  the  French  k-ing  Louis  XI. ;  the  arts  of  Lancastrian 
enitNheB ;  and,  according  to  one  account,  an  attempt  made 


>  by  Edward,  in  the  earl's  own  house,  to  violate  the  cLakLilyi 
I  his  niece  or  daughter — are  snppoaed  to  have  been  tli«  p*^ 
cipal  causes  that  contributed  to  sever  the  king  from  ' 
Ncviki ;  but  the  story  is  too  complicated,  and,  in  i 
parts,  obscure,  to  admit  of  being  detailed,  or  investi^ 
to  any  purpose,  in  so  rapid  a  summary  as  this.  We 
merely  remark  that  Dr.  Lingard  appears  to  hare  shot 
that  the  common  account  which  makes  Warwick  to  ba 
been  in  France  negotiating  on  the  part  of  the  king  a  : 
riage  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  French  queen,  at  | 
time  when  Edward  clandestinely  married  Ehzabetl 
ville,  cannot  be  true.  (See  his  'Hist,  of  Eng.,"  v.  IS 
edition  of  1837-)  The  first  open  intimation  of  the  k 
Nevils  of  the  royal  favour  was  given  in  .lune,  14C7»1 
king  commanding  the  archbishop  of  York  to  deliver  ^ 
great  seal.  After  this  there  was  a  formal  reconciliatii 
and  the  next  year  Warwick,  who  had  retired,  with  a  clt 
countenance,  to  his  castle  uf  Middleham   in  Yorksltire.  i 

f)eared  again  at  court.     But   the  hollow  compact  did 
ast  long7    III  July,  1468,  Edward's  next  Lrotlier,  Georw, 
duke  of  Clarence,  gave  great  offence  to  his  maJMty  b> 
marrying  Isabella,  the  eldest  of  the  Iwo  daught^r^  of  tbt 
earl  of  Warwick.     Immediately  after  this  there  broke  ont 
in  Yorkshire  an  insurrection  ot  the  peasantr)',  whu: 
ing  joined  by  two  near  connections  of  Warwick's,  tl, 
of  the  lords  Latimer  and  Fitzhugh,  spen!  '    ' 
verted  into  an  avowed  attempt  to  drive  th 
the  management  of  affairs.     "The  royalists  v>  i^^ii- 
great  slaughter  at  Edgecote,  on   the  26lh  of  .1 
few  days  after,  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  by  W 
Clarence  at  Olney.     Tlie  king  was  detained  in  i 
at  Middleham,  under  the   care  of  the  archbislv  ^ 
for  two  or  three  months,  during  which  Warwick  twi 
feated  bodies  of  the  Lancastrians  who  had  risen  in  tht 
counting  upon  his  support  of  the   cause  of  1 
While  Edward  was  in  his  hands,  also,  the  earl  ol 
him  a  grant  of  the  office  of  justiciary  of  South  Wnl. 
of  all  the  other  dignities  held  by  the  late  earl  of  Pen: 
who  had  been  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Ed^' 
tradictory  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  u; 
king  recovered  his  liberty  ;   but  he  was  at  lari: 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,   and  apparently  wilJi 
of  Wanvick.     A  new  rupture,  followed  bv  nr 
ing  reconciliation,  took  place  in  Februar}  . 
these  movements  both  parlies  were  probnl 
ing  to  gain  time  and  opportunity  to  de^1 
In  the  beginning  of  March  an  insurrection 
eolnshire,  which  soon  very  clearly  appeared   i 
instigated  by  Warwick  and  Clarence  ;  butbefoi 
join  the  insurgents,  who  were  headed  by  Sir  K 
the  son  of  Lonl  Wells,  the  latter  were  defeated  ! 
troops,  on  the  12th  ol^  March,  at    Erpinghnm  . 
shire.     Upon  this  Warwick  and  Clarence   8ed 
north  ;  whence,  pursued  by  the  king,  they  n?t\ii;i"<i 
eter,  and  embarked  for  Calais;  bul.  here,  to  tiinr  aa 

ment,  the  guns  of  the  batteries  were  turned  uj "■ 

the  deputy,  a  Gascon  named  Vauclerc,  to  whi 
had  entrusted  the  keeping  of  the  place.    On  thi 
for  Harfleur,  and  were  there  received  with  (i: 
I  honours  by  the  admiral  of  France.    Shortly  an 
the  loth  of  July,  Warwick  met  Henry's  queen,  Mar|:areii 
at  Amboise,  and  there  the  two  solemnly  aarifcd  to  wrv' 
the  past,  and  to  unite  their  interests  ani  t  * 
ture,  sealing  their  compact  by  the  marriu 
son,  prince  Edward,  to  Warwick's  second  dan, 
A  force  was  now  raised  for  the  invasion  of  En- 
wick  landed  at  its  head,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  Kim  ■■ 
tember,  and  immediately  proclaimed  Henry  VI.  ;   E^ 
who  was  in  Yorkshire,  fled  to  the  town  of  Lynr   - 
taking  ship,  on  the  third  of  October,  made  hi 
Alkmaar  in  Holland.     On  the  Gth  Warwick  u 
entered  London  in  triumph,  and  taking  Heni 
Tower,  conducted  him  with  the  crown   on  his  1 
cathedral  of  St. PauPs.     Warwick   was  now  forma:., 
stored  by  pai-liament  to  his  offices  of  chamberlain  of  I  '  . 
land    atid  captain  of  Calais,  with  the  addition  of  that  oi 
lord  high  admii-al ;   his  brother,  the  archbishop  of  Vo»k, 
was  again  made  chancellor;  his  other  brother,  nc 

SHiis  of  Montague,  for  which  title  he  had  a  I'ew  mot 
ore  been  forced  to  exchange  that  of  ear!  ■     ' 
land  with  the  estates  of  the  Percies.  wn- 
wardenshipof  the  East  Marches.     But  all  liii>  u^Medl 
few  months.    On  the  I4th  of  March,  1471,  Edward, 
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ajuirted  by  his  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  landed  '  dition  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  and  in  the 
at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire.  First  Clarence  was  won  over,  battle  of  Pinkcy,  trained  over  the  Scots  on  the  10th  of  Sep* 
and  then  the  archbitihop  of  York.  On  the  14th  of  April  the  tember :  and  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  an 
twoannies  met  at  Bamet ;  and  there  the  Lancastrians  were  '  armed  force  against  the  Norfolk  rebels  in  the  summer  of 
defeated  ;  and  Warwick,  their  commander,  and  his  brother  .  1545),  'that  noble  chieftain  and  valiant  earl,'  as  Holinshed 
.Afontague,  slain.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  exposed  <  calls  liiui,  was  thought  the  fittest  person  to  be  entnuted 
for  three  days  in  St.  Paul's,  and  tKen  interred  in  the  abbey  '  with  the  command ;  '  for  such,'  continues  the  chronicler, 
of  Bisham  in  Berkshire.  '  |  •  was  the  opinion  then  conceived  of  that  honourable  earl. 

By  his  wife,  Anne  dc  Beauchamp,  who  sursived  him  ;  for  the  hign  manhood,  valiant  prowess,  and  sfrcat  expe- 
many  years,  and  was  after  his  death  reduced  to  great  po-  ,  rience  in  all  warlike  enterprises,  sufHricntiy  tried  and 
verty,  till  she  was  restored  tqher  estates  by  act  of  parfia-  ^  known  to  rest  in  him,  that  eitner  Ihey  might  be  vanquished 


ment  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick left  only  the  two  daughters  already  mentioned.  The 
eldest,  Isabella,  who  died  in  1477,  liad  by  her  husband,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  put  to  death  in  147H.  a  son 
Edward,  who  was  styled  earl  ofWarwick,  and  was  beheaded 


and  overcome  by  him,  or  bv  none  other.'  They  were  in 
fact  attacked,  and  their  whofe  force  dispersed,  by  the  earl 
at  Dussingdaic  on  the  lOth  of  August.  Soon  after  this  we 
find  Warwick  openly  disputing  the  supremacy  with  the 
Protector.     According  to  Burnet,  his  instisfator  was  the 


on  Tower  Hill  in  1499;  and  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  j  ex-chancellor  Southampton,  who,  alUiough  no  longer  taking 
was  created  countess  of  Salisbury'  \n  1313,  and  was  also  '  any  share  in  the  jrovernmcnt.  was  at  this  time  secretly  ex- 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  at  the  asje  of  seventy,  in  1sj41.  I  erting  all  his  industry  to  make  a  party  again.>>t  Somci-set. 
By  her  husband.  Sir  Reginald  Pole,  knight,  she  was  the  J  '  The  carl  of  Warwick,'  observes  the  historian,  •  was  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  and  of  other  three 


aons  and  a  daughter.  Warwick's  second  daughter,  Anne, 
whose  first  husband,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  mur- 
dered in  1471,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  was  married 
the  next  year  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  attcrwards  Richard 
III.,  and  died  in  1485.  By  Richard  she  had  one  son,  Ed- 
ward, who  was  bom  in  1473.  and  died  in  1484. 

WARWICK.  JOHN  DUDLEY.  EARL  OF,  and  DUKE 
OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Edmund  Dudley,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of  the  Ix)rd  Dudley,  and 
famous  or  infamous  as  the  instrument,  along  with  Empson, 
of  the  extortions  of  Henr)'  VII.,  for  his  share  in  which  he 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  ISth  August,  1510.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  Edward  Viscount 
L'Isle  .'his  father's  second  wife) ;  and  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1302.  The  attainder  of  Edmund  Dudley  was  Reversed 
the  year  after  his  execution  ;  and  his  widow  having  in  1523 
married  Arthur  Plantagenet,  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV., 
her  son  w&i  brought  to  court,  where  he  attached  himself  to 


fittest  man  to  work  on ;  him  therefore  he  caincd  over  to 
his  side,  and,  having  formed  a  confidence  in  him,  he 
showed  him  that  Ae  had  really  got  all  those  \ictories  for 
which  the  Protector  triumphed :  he  had  won  the  field  of 
Piukev.  near  Musselburgh,  and  had  sulxiued  the  rebels  in 
Norfolk ;  and,  as  he  had  before  defeated  the  French,  so,  if 
he  were  sent  over  thither,  new  triumphs  would  follow  him ; 
but  it  was  below  him  to  be  second  to  an)' :  so  he  engaged 
him  to  quarrel  in  evcnthing  with  the  Protector,  all  whose 
wary  motions  were  ascribed  to  fear  or  dulneiis.' 

The  course  and  issue  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
rivals  are  related  under  the  head  of  Edward  VI.  Somer- 
set was  deposed  from  his  office  of  Protector  and  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  Octoljer  of  this  year ;  then  there  was  an  appa- 
rent reconcilement  between  the  old  and  the  new  dictator, 
during  which,  in  the  beijinnine:  of  June,  1550,  War^vick'a 
eldest  son,  Ix)rd  L'Isle,  was  married  to  Somerset's  daugh- 
ter, the  Lady  Anne  Seymour.  Warwick  was  created  duke 
of  Northumberland  oii  the  11th  of  October,  1551 ;  and* 


the  suite  of  the  reigning  favourite,  Charles  Brandon,  duke  j  Somerset  was  brought  to  the  block  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
of  SufTolk.  This  same  year  he  received  the  honour  of '  l.')52.  In  the  beginning  of  May  following  the  duke  of 
knighthood  for  the  gallantry  he  had  shown  while  attend- ;  Northumberland's  fourth  son,  the  Lord  Chiildford  Dudley, 


ing  the  duke  on  his  expedition  to  France.  After  this  he 
successively  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Wolsey  and  Crom- 
well, the  former  of  whom  gave  him,  in  1535,  the  office  of 
master  of  the  armoury  of  the  Tower,  and  by  the  interest 
of  the  latter  of  whom,  when  Anne  of  Cleves  was  brought 
over,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse  to  the  new 

Jueen.  The  fall  of  Cromwell,  in  1540,  did  not  deprive  Sir 
obn  Dudley  of  the  king's  favour;  as  may  sufficiently  ap- 
jiear  by  his  being  raised  in  1542  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  ox  Viscount  L'l^e  Cwhich  had  been  enjoyed  by  his 


was  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  Frances, 
duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII., 
through  his  daushtcr  the  Princess  Marj',  who  had  been  mar- 
ried first  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  then  1o  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk.  Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  leav- 
ing the  succession  by  will  to  Lady  .lane  Grey  (or  Dudley). 
The  event  was  kept  concealed  for  a  few  days :  but  at  last,  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th,  T^idy  .Tane  was  proclaimed  queen. 
On  the  14th,  Northumberland  left  London  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  GOOO  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  meet  the  adherents 


mother's  second  husband,  recently  deceased),  and  by  his  I  of  Mary:  headvancedasfarasStEdmund's-burj',  and  then 
being  soon  after  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1543  I  retumcd  to  Cambridge,  where,  losintr  all  hope,  he  pro- 
he  was  made  lord  high  admiral  for  life.  The  same  year,  I  claimed  Queen  Mar}-  on  the  20th.  But  the  same  day  he 
having  been  pi  incipSly  instmmental  in  the  capture  of  ]  was  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Amndel ;  on  the  23th  he  was 
Boulogne,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govemment  of  that  committed  to  the  Tower ;  on  the  18th  of  August  he  was 
pJace  as  the  king's  lieutenant ;  and  in  1.546  he  received  a 


patent  constituting  him  commander  of  all  the  king's  forces 
at  sea  for  the  war  against  France.    Finally,  the  Viscount 
Lisle  was  one  of  the  sixteen  persons  nominated  by  Henry  | 
in  his  will  as  his  executors  for  carrying  on  the  government  j 
during  the  minority  of  his  succes!>or.  j 

For  some  time  Dudley  went,  to  all  appearance  cordially 
•aough,  along  with  the  majority  of  the  council  of  govern- 
ment, or  rather  with  the  whole  of  that  body  alter  South- 
ampton was  turned  out,  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
t»ri  of  Hertford,  now  become  duke  of  Somerset  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Realm.    It  had  been  originally  intended  to 
make  him  earl  of  Coventry ;  but  on  the  17th  of  Februarj', 
1547,  he  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  his  pretension  to 
which  antient  dignity  consisted  in  his  mother  havinjr  been 
the  daughter 
whose 
his  first 
died  in 

his  post  --     „  , 

brotner  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  made  at  the  same  time  Baron 
Seymour  of  Sudleyj  for  that  of  lord  great  chamberlain 
(which  Someraet  had  himself  held,  and  now  gave  up  forthose  ^ 
of  lord  high  treasurer  and  earl  marshal,  forfeited  by  the  , 
recent  attainder  of  the  duke  of  NorfolkX  I  ,     ^  ,.        .    . 

Warwick  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  expc-  I  land,  bonnded  on 


arraigned  of  high  treason,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  before 
the  lord  high  steward,  in  Westminster  Hall :  both  were 
found  guiltv,  but  oidy  tlie  father  was  executed  :  he  suffered 
on  Tower  flill  on  T\ies{lay  the  22Tid  of  August.    To  the 

feneral  surprise  he  professed  in  his  last  moments  that  he 
ied  '  in  the  tme  Catholic'  (meaning  the  Roman  Catholic) 
faith ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  nis  profession  of  Pro- 
testantism, this  had  been  his  rcaV religion  all  his  life. 

By  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Guildford,  who 
died  in  13.5.5,  in  her  forty-sixth  year,  Northumberiand  had 
eight  sons  and  five  daujjhtera.  Of  the  sons  two  died  be- 
fore their  father,  the  eldest,  Henrj',  having  been  killed  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne ;  the  third. 
John,  styled  earl  ofWarwick,  who  was  condemned  alo^£: 
with  his  father,  but  reprieved,  died  in  October,  1.5M.  a  ft-ir 


lul  lavounte  ol  tne  next  r«i:;n.  '■■-■.  .^    ,  .■■::.  v.r. 

executed,  along  with  his  wil«s  "If^i"'  ,,^  "  '.'  t--  rv.  i^-v 
February,  15.54;  the  s«v.jitl'.  «/;;  ;^.^  ^*  ":■•:•  if.  -.r-. 
siege  of  St.  Quint in's  in  irw7;  \;;^.V*^,j      --i--  v -,_-,» 

WARWICKSHIKK    i'*    »  .*:•:■•,  \"_:'''^'^-'^     -^"trj:- 
land,  bonnded  on  H""   ""'^ «?p.x<\  ^^^^  ^a 
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Derbyshire,  on  the  north-east  by  Leicestershire,  the  line  of 
•ecnratioa  iieinif  formed  in  jfT^at  part  by  thp  Roman  road, 
VWihns;  SU-fet ;  on  llie  east  l>y  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
s«Hiih-eftst  by  Oxfordshire,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by 
Gk>wci'.^lt^ril»iri>.  on  the  west  by  Worcesierhhire,  and  on  the 
i,ii  tK.v....t  tn  Staffordshire.  The  form  of  the  county  is 
t  icL    The  preatest  dimeniion  or  Jenjjih  is 

1:         ,     ,  on  of  Ihe  three  counties  of  Warwick,  Derby, 

and  StaAbrd,  in  the  north,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon^ 
Cumpton,  in  the  south,  50  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is 
(corn  the  l>order  of  Worcestei>hire,  near  Redditeh,  on  the 
we&t,  to  the  border  of  Northamptonshire,  near  Rugby,  on 
the  east,  33  miles.  There  is  a  detached  portion  of  the 
qoiinly  on  the  west  wholly  enclosed  by  Worcestei^tiire,  in 
llie  neighbourhood  of  Broomscrove  ;  and  another  detached 
portion  on  the  soiith-west,  ne.ar  Shipston-on-Stour,  sur- 
roiinded  by  portions  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucester- 
shire. The  boundary  of  the  three  counties  is  veiy  com- 
plicated in  thi.s  part.  The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated 
at  81^7  square  miles.  The  population  at  the  time  of  the 
different  enumerations  was  as  follows: — 1801,  208,190; 
1811,228,735;  increase  in  the  previous  ten  years,  10  per 
cent.:  1821,274.392;  increase, 20  percent. :  1831.330.988; 
iucrea&e,  23  per  cent.:  1S4I,  402.121  ;  increase,  lU-4  per 
cent.  The  population  has  verj'  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
forty  years.  The  enumeration  for  1831  (which  we  retain, 
to  facilitate  comparison  with  former  articles)  ffives  373  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  In  area  Warwickshire  is  the 
twenty-fourth  English  county;  in  amount  of  population 
(iitill  judging  by  the  census  of  1831,  the  eleventh,  beins; 
next  below  Gloucejitershire  and  next  above  Cheshire ;  and  in 
deniily  of  population,  the  fourth,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Middlesex,  Lancashire,  and  Surrey.  The  enumeration  of 
1841  gives 448  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  county  is 
!)itua(eU  between  51"  58'  and  52"  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
1°  10'  and  2*  W.  long.  Warwick,  the  county  town,  is  83 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west  of  the  General  Post-Office, 
T/>ndon,  or  02  mile^s  by  the  road  through  Bamet,  St,  AlbRM.s 
Dunstable,  Stoney  Stratfonl,  Towceater,  Daventry,  and 
Southam;  or  03  by  Watford,  Berkhampstead,  Aylesburj', 
Buckingham,  and  Banbury:  it  is  in  52*17'  N.'lat.  and 
r  Xi'  W.  long. 

Surface  and  Gfolosy- — Warwickshire  has  no  lofty  hitls, 
but  the  whole  county  is  occupied  bv  gentle  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  with  intervening  vales.  The  south-eastern  border 
ia  skirted  by  hills  composed  of  the  lower  formal  ions  of  the 
oolitic  series,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Vale  of  Red  Horse,  so  called  from  a  colossal  figure  of  ahorse 
cai-ved  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  slope  of  Edge  liill, 
now  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  inclosures,  and  replaced 
by  one  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  These  oolite  hills 
just  appear  on  the  border  of  the  county,  about  Priors 
Merton  or  Marston,  between  Daventry  and  Banbury  ;  but 
the  principal  portion  in  Warwickshire  consists  of  two 
ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  valley  drained 
by  ft  small  bit>ok  which  joins  the  Cherwell  near  Banbury 
in  Oxfordiihire,  through  which  valley  the  road  by  Banbury 
and  Gavdon  to  Warwick  runs.  The  northernmost  ridge, 
comprehending  the  Burton  hills,  Gredenton  Hill,  Bitham 
Hill.  Compton  {i.e.  Fenny  Compton)  Hill,  Famborough 
HilU  MoUiaglon  Hill,  and  others,  nms  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  dividing  the  valley  just  mentioned  from  a 
parftllel  valley  drained  by  another  amaJl  feeder  of  the 
Cherwell,  and  through  which  the  Oxford  Canal  passes. 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  gritstone,  part  of  the  oolite 
series,  on  Cotnpton  Hill ;  the  stone  is  usea  for  troughs  and 
flagstones.  The  other  ridge  consista  of  two  parts  or 
branches,  meeting  at  Knowl  Hill :  one  part  runs  parallel 
to  that  just  describe*!,  and  overlooks  the  valley  between 
them  ;  the  other  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and 
runs  southward,  overlooking  ttie  valley  of  the  Stour.  This 
latter  part  of  the  ridge,  known  in  one  part  as  Edge  Hill, 
poMesses  considerable  interest  a.soverlookingthe  scene  of  the 
first  pitched  battle  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. :  it  consists 
of  an  elevated  platlbrm  with  a  steep  escarpment,  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect  over  Warwickshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire aA  far  as  the  Malvern  and  Abberley  hills  west 
of  the  Severn.  The  southern  prolongation  of  Edge  Hill 
1  onsists  not  of  a  continuous  ridge  or  platform,  but  of  de- 
tairhyd  summits,  such  as  Tysoe  Hill,  Broom  Hill,  Mine 
Hill,  and  Long  C'om])ton  Hill.  Brailes  Hill  is  detached 
Uom  .  the  principal  chain  of  hills,  and  is  more  advanced 
into  the  valley  of  the  Stour:  it  has  two  rather  lolly  sum- 


mits.   The  Qming^ton  hills  or  down*,  which  form  the  nortt 

era  extremity  of  the  oolitic  range  of  the  Cofawolds,  andski^ 
the  valley  ol  the  Stour  on  the  western  Mde,  arc  in  Iha  ■*' 
tached  portion  of  the  counlv  west  of  Shipston, 

The  valley  of  the  Stour 'and  the  Vale  of  Red   Ilor 
which  skirt  the  foot  of  the  oolite  hills,  aie  occupied  )}j 
beds  of  the  lias  formation,  which  overspread   the 
part  of  the  county  south-east  of  a  line  drawn  by 
minster,    Loxley.    vVellesbounie  Hastings.   Morton 
<>r  MoiTell,  Upton,  Marlon,  Stretfon-on-Dunsmore  ((. 
high  road  from  London  to  Coventry  and  Birroins_ 
Strelton-under-Fosse  (between  Lutlenvortb  and  Cov< 
and  Willy.     The  lias  forms  towards  its  north-western 
a  ifinge  of  high  ground,  including  Walton  or  Bath  HUI; 
Morton  Hill,  Bromston  Hill,  Harbury-uppcr-ficld,  Dun 
more  Heath,  at  the  foot  of  which  range  the  formations 
the  red  marl  and  new  red-&andstone  group  crop  ou 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  Avon  nearly  as  far  as  Kugl 
lias  forms  the  cap  or  summit  of  sevetul  hills.  Red 
Borton  or  Banlon  Hill,  Welcome  Hill,  Rime  Hill,  B)k 
Hill,  and  others,  north-west  of  the  Avon,  between  Sli 
lord,  Alcester,  Warwick,  and  Henley-in-Ardcn.    The  (Qs 
stone  of  the  W&a  beds  is  quarried  at  Bint  on  and  Gialtc 
between  Strall'oi-d  and  Alcester,  and  is  used  for  paving,  fq 
stone    seats,    iind    a.s   maible   for  chimney-piece*;   it  i 
not  variegated  in  colour,  but  presents    dendritic&l  «{>-' 
pearances. 

The  rest  of  the  county,  with  one  or  two  cxcr~'  -^ 
occupied  by  the  fnrraations  of  the  red  marl  anJ 
sandstone  group;  and  forms  part  of  the  great  nuv, ,,.,,..  . 
marl  and  new  red-sandstone  district.  Tliere  is  a  range 
liigh  ground  in  Feckenhara  forest,  west  of  Alcester, 
which  the  Ridgeway  runs.  Another  range  of  high  i 
forms  a  semicircle  north  of  Iiunley-in-Arden,incTo8ii_ 
valley  drained  by  the  Mna  (a  small  feeder  of  the  Avbi 
which  passes  Henley  and  Alcester.  A  third  range 
tends  across  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  forming 
crescent,  and  passing  by  Solihull,  Coleshill.  aaid  Dosllul 
to  the  border  of  the  county  between  Atherstone  and  TaD 
worth  ;  and  a  fouith  runs  northward  from  the  lia&-c«ppe 
hiJIs  near  Warwick,  by  Hatton,  Berkswell,  .Meriden,  an 
Miixtoke  to  Whitacre,  where  it  imites  with  the  Ihi 
range.  None  of  these  high  grounds  are  of  much  elev 
tion,  and  they  are  all  in  (he  red  marl  and  new  red-san 
stone  district.  A  range  of  hills  partly  in  the  red  marl 
new  red -sandstone,  jmrtly  in  the  lias  district,  runs  ea 
ward  from  Warwick,  or  nither  from  I^amington  Priors, 
Dunchureh  and  Rugbs'  to  the  boriler  of  the  county,  kj 
rating  the  valleys  of  the  Learn  and  the  Avon. 

Tiiere  is  one  coal-field  in  Warwickshire  :  it  extends 
length  sixteen  miles  from  south-south-east  to  nortl 
north-west  from  Wicken  or  Wyken  and  Sow,  two  vilU 
close  to  Coventry  on  the  east,  to  the  border  of  Stl 
fordshire  east  of  Tamworth  :  it  has  an  average  brea 
about  three  miles.  The  strata  rise  towards  the  eost^ 
east,  the  inclination  becoming  greater  towards  the 
edge  of  (he  iield,  where  it  is  sometimes  as  great 
The  coal  district  is  hilly,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  strjj 
the  east  forms  a  well-defined  low  escarpment,  pr 
in  some  places  the  coal-mea.sures,  in  others  the  siil 
strata  of  the  milJstone-grit.  At  the  foot  of  the  e^carpineii 
is  a  level  plain,  where  the  lower  formations  are  covered  b 
the  red  mar)  and  new  red-sandstone,  which  complete^ 
encircle  the  coal-field.  The  principal  coal-works  are  I 
Griff  and  Bedworth,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  fi*Id,  b< 
tween  Nuneaton  and  Coventry.  Greenstone  is  found 
Gritf,  resting  to  all  appearance  conformably  between  i 
of  shale. 

Hydrography  and  Commitnicalions. — The  greater  pait" 
of  Warwickshire  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn;    a 
considerable  portion  in  the  north  is  included  in  th« 
of  the  Trent,  and  a  small  portion  in  the  south-east 
basin  of  the  Tliames.     No  pait  of  the  course  of  the  _.  . 
is  in  Warwickshire  :  the  drainage  of  the  county  is  convc 
into  it  by  the  Avon,  one  of  its  most  important  triljutml 
The  Avon  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  crossing  Watlii 
Street  under  Dove  Bridge,  or  Dow  Bridge,  the  TriiKintiura  . 
the  Romans,  enters  Wanvickshiic  about  12  milt-s  from  i' 
source.     From  Dove  Bridge  it  flows  in  a  winding  chnnn 
westward,  passing  near  (Jlifton,  Brownsover,  Rugby,  Ne 
bold-upon-Avon,  Church  Lnwlbrd,  Wolston.  and  Ryton-O- 
l>un8more,  below  which  it  turns  south-west  and  flows  through 
Stoneleigh  Park  by  Warwick,  through  Warwick  Castle  Faik, 
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by  Baribnl,  Hampton  Lacy  or  Bishop's  Ebmpton,  Charlecote 
and  StTttford-upon-Avon  ;  and  from  thence,  partly  within, 
partly  upon  the  border  of  the  county,  by  Weston-upon- 
Avon,  Binton  Bridgres,  Welford,  and  Bid  ford,  till  it  quits 
the  counly  just  above  Harvington  mill.  Its  course 
throiieh  the  county  may  be  thus  estimated : — fh)m  Dove 
Bridge  to  the  bend  beIo^y  Rj'ton  17  miles ;  from  thence  to 
Warwick  14  miles ;  from  Wanvick  to  Stratford  13  miles ; 
below  Stratford  13  miles:  together  57  miles  in  this  county; 
and  if  12  miles  be  added  for  its  course  before  entering  the 
county,  and  29  for  its  course  alter  quitting  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury,  we  have  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  river  98,  or  in  round  numbers  100  miles. 
The  upper  course  of  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Learn, 
near  Wanvick,  is  sometimes  called  Dove.  The  navigation 
does  not  commence  above  Stratford,  so  that  it  is  navigable 
only  for  42  miles,  or  less  than  half  its  course. 

The  feeders  of  the  Avon  are,  the  Swift,  the  So  at,  the 
Leatn,  the  Dene,  the  Stour,  and  the  Arrow.  The  Swift  is 
a  small  stream  which  rises  in  Leicestershire,  4  miles  from 
Lutlenvorth,  passes  that  town,  and  after  a  course  of  10 
miles,  joins  the  Avon  on  its  right  bank  near  Rugby.  The 
Sow  rises  near  Astley,  5  or  8  miles  north  of  Coventry,  and 
flows  18  or  20  miles  by  Bedworth,  Exhall,  Foleshill,  Sow, 
Bagi^inton.  and  Stoneleigh,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  joins 
on  the  right  bank  in  Stoneleigh  Park.  The  Learn  rises 
near  Shuckburgh  Park,  flows  tirst  north-east,  then  north 
and  north-west,  and  finally  west,  which  last  is  the  general 
direction  of  its  course.  It  flows  in  a  very  winding  channel 
by  Wolfhamcote,  Granborough,  Leamington  Hastings, 
Birdingbuty,Wapenbury,  Honingham.  Offchurch,  lladford 
Simcle,  and  Leamington  Priors,  and  joins  the  Avon  just 
above  Warwick.  It  receives  the  Rains  brook  on  the  right 
below  Granborough ;  and  on  the  left  the  Itchcn,  or  Ichene, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Hardwick  Hill,  near  Prior's 
Hardwick,  receives  the  Ham  brook  from  Fenny  Comp- 
ton,  passes  near  Bishop's  Itchington,  Southam,  and  Long 
Ilchington,  and  joins  the  Learn  at  Marton.  The  length  of 
the  Learn  is  about  29  or  30  miles,  that  of  the  Rainsbrook 
7,  and  that  of  the  Itchen,  or  Ichene,  17  or  18.  The  Dene 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Burton  hills,  and  flows  west  and  north- 
west liy  Kineton  or  Kington,  Butler's  Marston,  and  Welles- 
bcium  Hastings,  13  miles,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  joins  on 
the  left  bank  at  Charlecote.  The  Stour  rUes  near  Tad- 
marton  and  Swalcliffe  in  Oxfordshire,  flows  west  to  Bur- 
minston,  where  it  receives  several  brooks ;  then  north  and 
north-west  by  Shipston-on-Stour,  Halford,  Aldcrminster, 
Preston-upon-Stour,  and  Ciilford  Chambers,  into  the  Avon, 
tvhich  it  joins  on  the  left  bank  below  Stratford.  Its  length 
is  about  24  miles,  nearly  all  in  Warwickshire.  The  Arrow 
rises  in  the  Waste  hills,  or  West  Hill,  about  3  miles  east 
of  Broomsgrove  Lickey  in  Worcestershire,  and  flows  south, 
or  south  by  east,  near  Alvechurch,  Redditch  (l)Oth  in 
Worcestersfilre),  Studley,  Alcester,  where  it  receives  the 
.-Vine  on  its  left  bank,  and  Arrow,  into  the  Avon  below 
Bidford:  its  whole  course  is  about  18  or  10  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  The  Alne 
nses  near  Lapworth,  and  flows  13  or  14  miles  by  Preston 
Bagot,  Wootton  Wawen,  Aston  Cantlow,  and  Great  Alne, 
into  the  Arrow  at  Alcester.  None  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Avon  are  navigable. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Trent  is  drained  by  the  Tame,  which  rises  in  Essington 
Wood,  near  Bloxwich,  about  3  miles  north-west  of  Walsall 
in  Staffordshire,  flows  south-east  between  Walsall  and 
Wednesbury  to  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  above  which  it 
enters  Warwickshire,  and  below  which  it  receives  the  Rea 
from  Birmingham  on  the  right  bank.  It  then  flows  east 
through  Warwickshire,  by  Castle  Bromwich  and  Water  | 
Orton,  to  the  junction  of  the  Blyth  and  the  Bourne,  Iwth  j 
on  the  right  bank,  and  turns  northward,  flowing  partly  j 
within,  partly  on  the  Iwrder  of  the  county,  to  the  jimction  " 
of  the  Anker  at  Tamworth,  where  it  qiiits  Warwickshire 
altogether,  and  flows  still  northward  mto  the  Trent  at 
Aire  was  in  Staffordshire.  Its  whole  course  is  about  42  or  44 
miles,  of  which  20  or  22  miles  are  in  War^vickshire  or  on 
the  bolder.  The  Rea  has  a  course  of  12  miles,  half  in 
Worcestershire,  half  in  Wanrickshire.  The  BMh,  the 
Bourne,  and  the  Anker  belong  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  to 
Warwickshire.  The  Blyth,  or  Blithe,  rises  just  within  the 
border  of  Worcestershire,  and  has  a  windmg  course,  26 
miles  long,  north-east  and  north,  by  or  near  Solihull, 
Bairton,  Hampton-in-Arden,  Little  Packington,  and  Coles- 


hill,  below  \rhich  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  little 
river  Cole,  18  miles  long.  The  Bourne  rises  near  Arley, 
and  flows  first  south-west,  then  west,  10  miles  into  the 
Tame.  The  Anker  rises  in  Wolvey  Fields,  lietwecn  Wolvey, 
Withybrook,  and  Shilton ;  and  flows  north-west  by  Burton 
Hastings,  Nuneaton,  Mancetter  and  Witherby,  near  Ather- 
stone,  Grendon.  and  Polesworth,  into  the  lame  at  Tam- 
worth. Its  whole  course  is  al>out  26  miles.  It  receives 
the  Griff  brook  on  the  lelt  bank  at  Nuneaton,  and  the  Scnce, 
fiom  Market  Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  right,  below 
Witherby,  both  very  small.  Part  of  the  course  of  the 
Anker  is  on  the  bordier  of  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire. 
Neither  the  Tame  nor  any  one  of  its  aflluents  is  navigable. 

The  small  portion  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Thames  is  drained  by  a  small  stream  which 
rises  near  Burton  Dassett,  and  flows  south-east  by  War- 
mington  into  the  Cherweli,  below  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire. 

Tile  deficiency  of  river  navigation,  which  in  Warwick- 
shire is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  course  of  the  Avon 
below  Stratford,  is  compensated  by  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  its  canals.  The  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  which  follows  through  Staffordshire 
and  Derbyshire  the  course  of  the  Trent,  running  parallel 
to  that  river,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  and  the  first  act  for  which  was  obtuned  .\.d.  1766, 
maybe  considered  as  having  given  tho  first  impulse  to  the 
canal  navigation  of  Warwickshire,  though  no  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  is  within  that  county.  In  1768  the  first  act 
was  obtained  for  the  Coventry  Canal,  which  commences 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  on  tradley  Heath,  near  Alrewas. 
in  Staffordshire,  and  runs  southward,  nearly  parallel  to  (he 
river  Tame,  to  Fazeley,  near  Tamworth :  here  the  canal 
bends  for  awhile  to  the  north-east,  but  gradually  tuins  to 
the  east  and  south-east,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Anker,  not  far  from  that  river,  to  Polesworth,  Athen-tone, 
and  Nuneaton.  From  Nuneaton  the  canal  runs  for  a  few 
miles  southward  parallel  to  the  Griff  brook  as  far  as  Bed- 
worth,  and  then  p*ill  southward  by  Longford  and  Foleshill 
to  Coventry.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  nearly  38 
miles,  27  of  which  are  in  Warwickshire.  The  part  between 
Atherstone  and  Coventry  ( 17  miles)  was  completed  firfrt ; 
the  part  between  tiie  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  and  Fazeley 
( 1 1  miles)  was  made  by  other  canal  companies,  and  finished 
in  1786  or  1787 ;  and  the  remaining  10  miles,  between 
Fazeley  and  Atherstone,  was  completed  in  1790.  The 
part  between  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  and  Fazeley  is 
level :  within  about  a  mile  of  Fazeley  is  a  rise  of  14^  feet 
by  two  locks,  and  then  a  level  of  6^  mile*  continues  to 
Gfrendon,  near  Atherstone.  Between  Grendon  and  Ather- 
stone (2^  miles)  is  a  rise  of  81^  feet,  and  from  Atherstone 
to  Coventry  is  level. 

The  Oxford  Canal  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained 
A.D.  1709,  a  year  alter  the  first  act  for  the  Coventry  Canal. 
It  commences  in  that  canal  at  Longford,  and  has  a  wind- 
ing course  eastward  to  Ansty,  or  Anstey,  on  the  road  from 
Hinckley  to  Coventry ;  and  from  thence  runs  south-east  by 
Newbold-upon-Avon  (where  is  a  short  tunnel;  and  BrowruH 
over  to  Hill  Moreton.  From  Hill  Moreton  it  runs  south 
to  Branston,  where  the  Grand  .Junction  Canal  opetiH 
into  it ;  then  south-west  by  Ix)wer  Shuckburgh  to  Napton- 
on-the-Hill ;  and  then  southward,  near  VV'ormleighton, 
through  a  tunnel  1 188  yards,  or  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long, 
into  Oxfordshire.  It  opens  into  the  Thames  at  Oxfwd. 
The  whole  length  of  this  canal  is  al>out  84  miles;  of  which 
about  half  is  in  Warwickxhire,  or  in  Northamptonshire, 
one  or  two  small  projecting  parts  of  which  it  crosses  before 
finally  quitting  Warwickshire.  From  its  commencement 
in  the  Coventry  Canal  it  is  level  for  26^  miles;  in  the  next 
half-mile  it  rises  10  feet,  and  then  for  17  miles,  inclnding 
the  remainder  of  its  War%vickshire  coiir<;e,  it  is  level.  There 
are  several  short  cuts  to  enable  lime-works,  &c.  to  com- 
municate with  the  main  linf;  of  the  canal.  This  canal 
with  the  Coventry-  and  Grand  Tnmk  f'tmnU  opens  a  com- 
munication l^tween  the  Thamos,  the  Tn-nt,  and  tht«  Sl^w,. 
Bcy  ;  and  it  show*  the  imFOrtanc«i  of  tlia».  <-ommMT;:r-a*i.^». 
that,  ftoon  after  the  completion  ot  ♦hi:  0\f>,.-fl  *.a-,».'.,  .-j 
value  of  the  Coventry  Canal  iharfs  was  ouaiin !•..:..•  i. 

The  Ashby-dfc-la-/o!ich  Canal,  marie  ii:id<:r  a-!  v;*  -««m 
A.IJ.  1794,  comm^ncf-s  i".  the  Coventry  '.ar.al.  'h-— s-'-aiS**. 
south  of  .Niinea'on,  and  nin*  nf-ar  Hi'r;'-:>y.  \'\-,\r  j^,^ 
worth,  and  Snarstcn  to  ♦he  Cjllerie*  in  «':i«-  ''':■» !--:.?.«  «*■« 
o(  Ashhy.  Its  whole  iengrh  if  about  -20^  mi-ra^  ? 
which  are  in  Warwick.'ihLte. 
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'  •  Tho  Stafibrdahire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  the  first  act 
for  which  wm  obtained  a.o.  1766,  the  same  year  as  the 
Grand  Trunk  or  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  may  be  con- 
sidired  aa  having  jjiven  occasion  to  another  part  of  the 
Warwukahirc  canals,  thougli  no  part  of  itii  own  course 
i*  in  (lm.t  county.  In  ITOW,  two  yeara  after  the  act  lor 
I  he  Staffordiihire  and  Worcestenshire  Canal  was  passed, 
an  act  was  obtained  for  making  a  canal,  called  the  Bir- 
minehiim  Canal,  from  Rirmingham  to  Bilston  in  Stalford- 
sliire,  and  from  that  town  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire Canal  at  Autherly  near  Wolverhampton.  In 
1783  an  act  was  obtained  for  making:  a  branch  to  this  Bir- 
mingham Canal,  and  for  making  another  canal  from  Bir- 
minuham  to  join  the  Coventry  Canal  at  Fazeley  near  Tara- 
worth  ;  and  in  1784  the  proprietors  of  these  canals  and  of 
♦he  Birmingham  Canal  were  incorporated  into  one  com- 
pany, and  by  subsequent  enactments  have  been  enabled 
to  extend  their  works.  The  Birmingham  Canal,  now  called 
the  Old  Birminccham  Canal,  22^  miles  lonjf,  including 
it»  branches,  belongs  chiefly  to  Staffordshire  ;  little  more 
than  2  miles  being  in  Warwickshire.  The  Warwickshire 
part  is  on  one  level.  The  Birmingham  and  Fiaeley  Canal, 
15  miles  long,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  War^vjcki^hire, 
only  2  miles  being  in  Staffordshire.  There  is  a  fall  be- 
tween Birmingham  and  Fazeley  of  348  feet.  There  is  a 
junction  between  this  and  the  t>ld  Birmingham  Canal  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Birmingham. 

The  Worcester  and  Rirmingham  Canal  was  made  under 
an  act  obtained  a.d.  1791 ;  it  commences  at  the  junction 
of  the  Old  Birmingham  and  Birmingham  and  Fazeley 
Canals,  on  the  west  side  of  Birmingham,  and  runs  south- 
ward and  south-westward  into  tho  Severn  at  Worcester. 
Of  its  whole  course,  29  miles  long,  only  the  3  milts  nearest 
to  Birmingham  are  in  Warwick^ire  ;  this  part  is  on  one 
level,  and  passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  IIQ  yards  long,  at 
Edgbaston. 

Tnc  Stratford-upon-Avon  C^nal  was  formed  under  an 
act  pa^ed  A.p.  1703 ;  it  commences  in  the  Birmingham 
and  vVoit;e9ter  Canal  at  King's  Norton  in  Worcestershire, 
and  runs  south-east  and  then  south  into  the  Avon  at  Strat- 
ford. Of  its  whole  course,  23J  miles,  by  far  the  greater 
part  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  There  are  three  or  four 
short  branches.  Tlie  canal  falls,  from  the  Worcester  and 
Birmingham  Canal  to  Stratford,  309  feet. 

The  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  made  under  an 
act  passed  in  1796,  commences  at  Saltislbrd,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  War\vick,  and  runs  north-west  by  Hatton  and 
Knowie  to  Birmingham,  where  it  joins  a  branch  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  It  is  22^  miles  long,  and  belongs  to 
Warwickshire,  except  in  one  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham,  where  it  crosses  a  projecting  portion  of 
''orccstershire.  It  rises  188  feet  from  Warwick  to  its  sum- 
mit level,  10  miles  long,  and  tlien  falls  42  feet  to  Birming- 
ham. There  is  a  short  branch  joining  this  canal  with  tlie 
Stratford-on-Avon  Canal. 

The  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal  commences  in  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Wanvick,  and  runs 
[■Eastward  by  Leamington  Priors,  Radford  Siniele,  and  Long 
jlichington  to  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Napton-on-the-Hill.  It 
[uras  made  under  an  act  passed  a.d.  17^;  is  about  14  miles 
Uong,  riling  l.'M  feet  from  Warwick  to  Napton,  and  belongs 
r«n1»rely  to  W8r^vicksh^re. 

Tl)c  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  uniting  the  Mersey  and  its  port 

\t{  Liverpool  with  the  Trent  and  its  port  of  Hull,  con- 

mtutes  the  main  trunk  or  artery  of  this  canal  system  of 

central  England,  in  which  Warwickshire  is  comprehended. 

[The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  opened  a  com- 

lunication  between  this  great  line  and  the  Severn,  with 

Fifs  port  of  Bristol  ;  and  the  Coventr)',  with  the  Oxford  Canal, 

[connected  the  system  thus  formed  with  the  upper  part  of  the 

fThamcs  at  Oxfoi-d,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  with  the 

[lower  part  of  the  Thames  just  above  London.    These  lines 

Itiroiigm  the  silk  and  ribbon  manufactures  of  Coventry  and 

[•its  neighbourhood  into  communication  with  the  four  great 

trading  port.s  of  the  kingdom  ;   and  the  Old  Birmingham 

.C'unal  and  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal  connected 

-llie  iron  district  of  Birmingham  w  ith  the  same  ports.     The 

C'linninnication  with  London  and  with  Bristol  was  however 

I  - :    but  the   Worcester  and   Birmingham   Canal 

r  direct  communication  with  Bristol ;  and  the  War- 

\M>  K  iiiKJ  Blrmmgham,  and  Warwick  and  Napton  Canals, 

wi*h  London. 


Of  the  coach-roads,  the  most  imnorlaiit  is  the  parlii 
mentary  road  to  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead,  wliich  taU 
the  county  b«twei-n  Daventry  and  Duuchurch,  and 
over  Dunsmore  Heath  and  through  llylon,  Coventry*! 
den,  and  Birmingham.    There  are  two  other  maiu  li] 
road  to  Birmingliam  :   one  by  Buckinghair  ■^•■■■l  !>■' 
which  enters  the  county  at  Shotswell,  4  n 

bury,  and  nins  by  Gaydon,  WarNvJck,  and  b.  itjl 

mingham  ;  and  the  other  by  Oxford,  which  enters  the  couiitj 
near  Long  Compton,  and  nins  by  Shipston-on-Stour,  Strat 
ford-on-Avon,   and    Henley-in-Arden.      The   distance 
Birmingham   litim   the  General  Past-Office,  London, 
these  three  roads,  is  respectively  110,  113,  and   120  mile 
A  road  from  London  to  Liverpool  crosses  the  northern 
of  the   county  between   Hinckley   in   Leicestershire 
Tamworth,  passing  through  Atherstone  ;  and  the  princij 
road  between  Bristol   and  the  north  of  England 
through  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldiicld  in  the  northec 
pait  of  the  county.    Roads  lead  from  Warwick  bv  SoutJ 
to  Daventry,  and  by  Keiiilworth  to  Coventry,  and  there  an| 
olhei-s  of  less  importance. 

There  are  several  railways.    The  London  and  Binninf- 
hara  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained  a.d.  1833 ; 
waa  opened  throughout  in  September,  1838.    It  enter*  i 
county  on  the  eastern  side,  not  far  from  Rugby,  and 
by  Rugby,  Coventry,  and  Hampton-in-Ai-den.     Its  wl 
length  is  1 12  miles,  about  35  of  which  are  in  Warwic 
shire.    The  Grand  Junction  Railway  unites  with  the  Lol 
don  and  Birmingham  at  Birmingham,  and  runs  bv  Wa~ 
VVolvcrhampton,  the  Potteries,  Nantwicb,  and  Wa 
to  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  at  Ne% 
Lancashire;  and  with  the  London  and  Birmingham*] 
part  of  the  great  system  of  railway  communicatioa 
unites  the  metropolis  with  Liverpool  and  Maiichestf 
the  manufacturing  district  of  the  north  of  England; 
only  a  small  part  of  it  belongs  to  Warwickshire.    The  i 
for  it  was  obtained  a.d.  1833,  and  it  was  opened  throug 
out  in  1837 ;   its  length  is  82.i  miles.    The  Birminglu 
and  Derby  Junction  Railway  has  two  southern  branch 
and  termini ;   one  terminus  is  near  Hampton-in-Arden 
the  London  and  Birmingham  line,  and  the  branch  froiD  J 
runs  by  Coleshill  and  Tamworth  to  Derby,  where  it  ututl 
with  the  North  Midland  and  Midland  Counties  railway 
This  line  was  opened  in  1839,  and  is  38^  nnles  long, 
half  of  which  is  in  Warwickshire.     The  other  south 
terminus  is  at  Birmingham,  and  runs  by  the  valley  of 
Tame  to  Tamworth,  where  the  two  branches  unite. 
Birmingham    and    Tamworth   branch  w.is    opened    aj 
1842;   it  is  nearly  10  miles  long.    The  MHli:inii  f'ounti« 
Railway  branches  from  the  London  and  l; 
at  Rugby,  and  nin»  by  I^icester  and  1 
Derby  and  Nottingham.     The  act  was  obtajued  a.o.  It 
and  the  railroad  was  opened  a.d.  1840;  it  is  57  milt« 
but  only  a  very  few  miles  are  in  Warwickfchire.     "T 
an  extensive  viaduct  near  Rugbj'.     An  aft  wb»i  ol 
(a.o.  1837)  for  a  railway  between   ^^ 
mingham,  but  greater  part  of  the  line  I 
it  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction   l\;iiiuiiy  .u  \  tf 
Cheshire.  Anact  was  obtained  (a.d.  1830)  fnr'aiaiU 
Birmingham  to  meet  the  Cheltenham  branch  of  th<^^ 
Western  Rjvilway ;   it  runs   by  Broorosgrove,  and  ra 
completed  ;  the  length  is  53  miles,  but  only  a  small ; 
in  Warwickshire.    An  act  was  passed  in  1W2  for  a  i 
from  the  London   and  Birmingham   line  at  Cov^IL. 
Leamington  Priors  and  Wanvick,  but  we  are  not  Kt 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  it. 

Agriculture. — ^This  county,  bein^  situated  nf 
centre  of  England,  has  a  comparatively  mild  u 
climate :  except  in  the  higher  and  more  exposed  siti 
tioas  where  the  soil  is  cola  and  heavy,  the  harvest  tt 
early  as  in  more  southern  counties. 

The  soil  varies  extremely,  so  that  two  or  three  differ, 
kinds  of  soil  are  often  found  in  a  field  of  no  great  extej 
Tlie  red  loam,  which  is  found  to  a  considerable  extei^ 
across  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  especially  In'twvi 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  and  from  the  borders  of  Worc4| 
tei^hire  to  Leicestershire,  is  mostly  of  a  superior  qu 
all  of  it  verv  fit  for  white  crops,  and  much  of  it  capi 
bearing  both  beans  and  turnips.  Where  the  loam  i$, 
to  isand,  the  sulisoil  is  chiefly  limestone,  marl,  or 
stone  ;  and  under  the  colder  and  heavier  loams  tiie 
•tratum  is  clay.  There  is  also  a  fertile  clay  on  lir , 
Tl\e  best  soils,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  not  cut 
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trilb  that  care  and  economy  which  would  greatly  increase 
talue.  Where  the  tenant  can  pel  an  easy  hvelihood 
ut  ranch  outlay,  exerticn,  or  ri^V,  improvements  are 
'fdoplea.  It  ia  from  the  proprietors  chiefly 
nentii  origiuftte;  and  unless  the  tenant  has 
.:>-'  of  a  long  lease,  he  has  littJe  raotivt;  lor 
impranni;  liis  farm.  From  various  reasons  of  a  politi- 
cal Tififiir*^.  and  from  old  prejudices,  there  is  a  general 
in  landlords  to  ^'ant  lone  leases,  and  yet 
-  so  much  to  improve  a  property.  Some  proprie- 
tors befi^n  to  see  this,  but  many  prefer  the  old  system,  and 
like  to  «ec  their  tenants  somewhat  dependent  on  their  goo<l 
will.  The  farms  used  to  he  of  small  extent  formerly,  but 
many  have  been  thrown  together  of  late  years,  and  there 
are  now  some  extensive  occupations.  A  great  part  of  the 
land  was  formerly  in  common  iields,  but  is  now  mostly 
inclosed,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  better  farmed; 
but  many  improvements  miifht  still  be  introduced,  not 
only  iJi  the  c^urw  of  crtipping,  but  in  the  economy  of  la- 
bonr,  especially  in  ploughing :  fewer  Itorseg  and  men 
raieht  b«  employed,  oy  a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
light  two-horae  ploughs ;  some  of  the  heavy  loams  may 
three  horses  to  plough  thena  when  the  soil  is  wef 
but  it  is  absurd  to  use  four  horses  and  only 
row  an  inch  wider  than  you  could  with  two,  or 
three.  Besides,  a  very  wide  furrow  is  seldom  of 
adraatiicre,  wliatever  a  deep  one  may  be. 

TT  ■  of  crops  on  the  beat  loams  used  to  be: 

*  c  — wheat,  beans,  oats  or  barley,  and  clover — 

and  -....iiiv.iiut;^  two  white  crops  succeeded  each  other  after 
the  fallow.  A  better  rotation  is — fallow,  barley,  clover, 
wheat,  beans,  oats — manured  on  the  faDow  and  for  the 
beaas  ;  and  if  these  last  be  well  hoed  and  the  land  in  good 
heart,  another  crop  of  wheat  may  be  taken  after  the  beans, 
instead  of  oats.  Potatoes  grow  well  in  some  of  the  lighter 
loams,  and  Uiey,  together  with  turnips  and  mangold- 
wanel.  well  manured,  take  the  place  of  the  llillow,  and 
ar«  followed  by  barley,  clover,  wneat. 

lime  is  osed  in  considerable  Quantities,  and  with  very 
good  effect ;  it  improres  the  quality^  of  the  wheat,  and  in 
creaaea  the  crop. 

On  the  light  loams  and  &ands  turnips  have  been  long 
cultivated,  but  till  lately  not  with  the  care  which  they  de- 
serve. They  were  generally  sown  broadcast,  and  thinned 
oat  by  ho*""'  '<\<\  the  sheep  were  folded  on  them,  to  eat 
V  could.  This  is  now  done  on  a  much 
veil    _.  I ly  some  of  the  best  farmer*.     The  land 

iter  prepared,  the  turnips  sown  in  drills  over  the 
.  and  the  roots  are  cut  by  a  machine  in  the  field, 
given  to  the  sheep  in  troughs,  with  clover-hay  cut  into 
^.  and  wl-cake  or  meal ;  in  this  way  the  crop  is  much 
and  the  slieep  thrive  better,  while  the  land  is  more 
manured.  There  b  a  great  extent  of  excellent 
in  land  m  Warwickshire,  and  although  some  of  it  is 
Ter^'capable  of  being  converted  to  arable  land  and  fanned  on 
(h«  eonvertible  sy^ttem  of  husbandry,  the  landlords  do  not 
readily  give  their  tenants  leave  to  break  up  old  sward.  It  is 
«aly  on  poor  pastures  that  breaking  them  up  may  be  advan- 
tafeous  ;  and  although  more  food  is  protluccd  by  arable  land 
"le  public,  the  farmer  will  always  prefer  that  system 
h  is  mosX  pro(italjle  to  hims<:-lf,  and  the  landlord  that 
^henaurestne  highest  and  most  regular  rent.  But  pasture 
amy  be  badly  managed  as  well  aa  arable,  and  much 
(he  Kraw  land  in  Warwickshire  is  sadly  neglected. 
Docks  and  thistles  arc  allow  to  grow  and  extend ;  moles  and 
ants  raise  hills  which  diminish  the  useful  snriace ;  the 
duAf  of  the  cattle  is  allowed  first  to  bum  the  place  where 
it  dropt,  and  then  to  be  carried  away  by  insects. 

On  the  heavy  lands  in  this  county,  as  in  most  others, 
the  custom  of  continually  ploughing  from  the  crown  and 
piiii- ---•'"  furrows,  as  it  is  called,  had  produced  such 
hig!  at  a  man  might  be  hid  behind  Ihem  ;  and 

the  V „...ay3  running  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 

lidge,  made  a  kind  of  inoraas  in  the  deep  intervals. 
the  best  soil  was  accumulated  in  the  crown,  and 
only  the  plants  were  vigorous.  On  a  better  system 
introduced,  great  difficulty  arose  in  levelling  these 
^  7and  always  crooked  ridge*,  fhe  most  scientific  farmers 
or  jjToprieton  took  advantage  of  the  low  furrow  to  put  in 
ft  drain  of  broken  stones  or  tiles  barely  covered  with  earth. 
'Bf  twice  gathering  four  or  five  furrows  on  each  side  of  this 
drain  a  little  ridge  was  formed,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
jc  ridge  waa  split  in  two.    As  soon  as  cross-ploughing 


could  be  effected,  the  whole  was  soon  brought  to  a  tolerable 
level.  The  drains  now  were  covered  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  earth  ;  but  the  old  crowns  were  pared  down  t6 
the  hard  subsoil,  and  it  took  much  lime  and  manure,  with 
several  fallows,  to  render  them  eaually  fertile  with  the 
new.  In  some  fields  not  long  leveHcd,  ploughed  in 
straight  and  regular  ridges,  the  wave  of  the  crown  of 
the  old  ridge  could  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  crop  by  a 
deficiency  in  produce  ;  while  the  old  hollows  were  the 
more  luxuriant  from  the  accumulation  of  fresh  soil. 

Thorough  draining  is  in  its  infancy  in  this  county  ;  but 
where  the  subsoil  la  clay  it  will  no'  doubt  soon  become 
universal.  The  great  superiority  of  the  rich  loams  lying 
on  sandstone  arises  in  part  from  being  underdi-ained  by 
nature,  without  which  aU  their  natui'al  fertility  would  have 
been  of  little  advantage. 

There  are  not  many  water-meadows  in  the  county,  and 
considering  the  copious  springa  which  rise  from  the  calca- 
reous rocks,  and  might  eaaiiy  be  collected  and  cairied  over 
the  grounds  situated  below  their  level,  it  is  mrprisiug  that 
so.  little  use  is  made  of  these  advantages. 

In  the  neiglibourhood  of  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  c»- 
pecially  Birmingham,  much  land  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  at 
a  high  rent,  and  well  cultivated :  pieces  of  meadow  land, 
likewise,  for  feeding  milch  cows,  are  let  very  high  near  theae 
manufacturing  towns.  The  mechanics  delight  in  a  small 
spot  of  ground,  in  which  they  work  themselves  or  employ- 
labourers,  as  a  relaxation  from  their  counting-houses  and 
worksliops.    These  gardens  are  generally  I'ighTy  cuhivated. 

The  county  of  Warwick  is  extremelv  well  limbered :  on 
every  estate  of  any  extent,  besides  hedgerow  timber,  there 
are  woods  and  coppices.  At  one  time  the  forest  of  Arden 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  county.  The 
Stoneleigh  estate,  which  is  onu  of  the  finest  in  the'eounty, 
is  extremely  well  wooded.  Some  splendid  trees  might  be 
seen  some  years  ago,  and  purobably  remain  there  still;  and 
also  at  Ragley,  the  marfpiis  of  Hertford's.  The  greater 
pai-t  of  the  soil  of  the  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oaks.  Coppice-wood  is  of  less  value  in  a  di»- 
trict  where  coal  abounds  than  it  would  be  elsewhere : 
it  is  chiefly  converted  into  hoops,  hurdles,  and  hedge- 
stakes.  Ihere  are  several  thriving  young  plantiitions, 
which  will  keep  up  the  character  of  the  county  when  the 
old  wood  is  cut  down. 

There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  county.  The 
dairy  cows  are  chiefly  long-horns,  crossed  in  every  possible 
way  :  short-horns  have  been  introduced,  and  are  preferred 
by  many,  especially  for  feeding,  although  the  Hercfords 
are  in  great  repute  with  the  graiiens ;  as  well  as  Scotch, 
when  they  can  be  bought  in  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  old  Warwickshire  sheep  is  nearly  forgotten,  having 
been  superseded  bv  the  New  Leicester  and  a  cross  of  the 
two  breeds  :  for  folding,  the  South  Downs  are  preferred. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fairs  held  in  the  county  : — 
Alcester,  Tuesa.  before  April  5,  May  15,  2nd  Tucad.  in 
July,  Oct.  17;  Atherstone,  April  7',  July  18,  Sept.  19, 
Dec.  4  ;  Birmingham,  Thursd.  in  Whitsun  week,  Sent.  29 ; 
Bractes,  Easter  Tuesd. ;  Coleshili,  Shrove  Monday,  MayO, 
Wedn.  after  new  Michacl.-day  ;  Coventry,  2nd  trid.  alter 
Ash  Wedn.,  May  2,  Aug.  26  and  27,  Nov.  1  ;  Henley  in 
Arden,  Lady-day,  Tuesd.  in  Whitsun  week,  Oct.  29 ;  iCe- 
nilworth,  April  30.  Sept.  30 ;  Kington,  Jan.  25,  Oct.  18 ; 
Nuneaton,  Feb.  18,  May  14,  Oct.  31 ;  Rugby,  2nd  Tuesd. 
after  Jan.  6,  Feb.  17,  March  31,  May  15,  July  7.  .-^ug.  21, 
Nov.  22,  Mond,  before  St.  Michael,  Sept.  29,  Dec.  10; 
Solihull,  May  10,  Oct.  10,  April  29,  Oct.  12;  Southam, 
East.  Mond.,  Mond.  after  Holy  Thurs.,  July  10.  1st  Mond. 
in  Oct.,  Ist  Mond.  in  Lent ;  Sfratford-upon'-Avon.  Tluirsd. 
after  March  25,  May  14,  Sept.  25,  Thui^l.  after  Sept.  25  ; 
Wanvick>  3rd  Mond.  in  Jan.,  1st  Mond.  in  Febr.,  Mond. 
before  April  5,  Ist  Sat.  in  Lent,  May  12,  1st  Mond.  in 
June,  July  5,  2nd  Mond.  in  Aug.,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  8,  Mend, 
before  St.  Thomas,  Dec.  21. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^.— At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  the  county  contwned  ten  hundreds;  now  there  n^g 
four.   The  hundreds  of  Domesday  were— Fexhole,  Hone»- 
berie,  Tremelau,  and  Berricestone,  now  comprehended  i^, 
Kineton  hundred  ;  Mereton,  Stanley,  and  Bonielaw,    rio*,. 
comprehended  in  Knightlow :  Patlielau  •\"J  J^erneciiniijr 
now  comprehended    in   Barlichway;    and  ColeshiU,    tW. 
Hemlingford  hundred.   The  pos.liou  area,  and  populf^^>*^ 
in  1831  of  the  present  hundreds,  and  their  respective    Su 
visions,  are  as  follows :  —  ^*~ 
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Ara*  la 
ItMfelNd.        Puaitiou.  Acta. 

iUtlUrbwtr      .    .     W.      ICO^IO 

HMiUaifuid   .     .     S,      1C0.330 

Xiartoa,  or  King-      S.        l3S,0a0 

um.  I 

Kiii(Mlow      .     .     E.       167,280 


PontiUtiuo 


IhvlaiOM  «f  Um  Ruiulzvdi 


aajSi»  AlotoUT.  HfiiUy.  SnUtcdUld, 
■IW)  8tnlliir4, 

193,174  Athimloiui,  lti{iniiit.'liuii,  SSaLi- 
liiill,  mill  TAniwi>rlli. 
^'Mi:  Bnils.  Ilurt,>n  DiuMt,  Kln|[ton, 

•Ull  WlltHlCk. 

46.679  K.i'ullworLh.K.iibr,nuglK)f,  tod 

Siuutltam. 
37.830 


5fi7.930      336,610 

T\ie  borough  of  Warwick  is  included  in  Kinetou  hun- 
dred ;  Birmingham  in  Hemlingford :  and  the  city  of  Co- 
IV^utf)'  in  the  county  of  the  same. 

Warwickshire  comprehends  the  city  of  Coventj y,  which, 
tvitli  a  surrounding  distiict,  forms  a  county  of  itself  [€o- 
nrKNTRv] ;  the  county -town  and  municijjal  and  parlia- 
FmeutHry  borough  of  Warwick  ;  llie  municipal  and  parlia- 
JDentary  borough  of  Birmingham  [Bikminuiiam]  ;  the  mu- 
Oicipal  Doroaglu  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  [Stratkord-upon- 
Avon]  and  Sutton  Coldfield  ;  and  the  market-towns  of  Al- 
[eester  [AicESTua],  Atherstone  [Athkb-ston  or  Athkr- 
[■tonk],  Coleahill,  Henley-in-Arden,  Kenihvorth,  Kinifton 
for  Kineton,  Leamington  Priors,  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Suli- 
I  hull,  aiid  Southam. 

Warwick,  the  county-town,  is  a  place  of  considerable 

LmQliquity.     It  does   not  appear  to  tiavv   been  a  Koman 

IJwwD,  though  Camden  and  some  others  have  regarded  it 

I  9*  such.     A  charier  of  Beorhtwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  extant 

In  the  'Textus  Koffensis'  (cap.  44,   ed.  Hcanic),  is  dated 

I  from  '  Vicus  Regalis  Werburt^ewic,'  which  is  supposcdto  be 

\Varwick.    Warwick  was  nuned  in  the  early  wars  of  the 

fDane^,  and  re^itored  by  the  Latly  Ethelflcda,  duug'iter  of 

Alfred  the  Great,  and  governor  of  Mercia,  who  built  a 

librt.  here,  a.d.  913.     At  the  time  of  Domesday  Survey,  it 

.tras  a  borough  and  contained  261  houses,  of  which  13U  be- 

[ioDged  to  tiie  king.    After  the  Conquest  the  town  was  pro- 

[jUcted  by  a  ditch  and  gates,   and  tlie  castle  was   much 

llrengthened.     Several  religious  houses  were  founded.    In 

Ihe  time  of  Edwaid  I.,  the  paving  of  the  town  and  the 

#rectioQ  of  the  wall  round  it  were  commenced.     In  the 

'  lime  of  Phihp  and  Mary,  the  town  received  its  first  regular 

j  charter  of  incorporation,  though  it  had  sent  members  to 

Ijiurhament  in  tlie  reign  of  Edward  I. 

l.    The  borough  boundaries  comprehend  the  two  parishes 

[Af  .St.  Marv  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  sUtisticsof  wliich  in  1S3I 

'Hrerc  as  follows: — 

UouiM.  Pnpulaliua. 

Attn  lu " ■  "  > 

Ptili4l.««.         A«m.    InhAbtteil.  fuinllaliilol.  IluUdtaK.  FAQiiHev.  IVhUut. 

I  •«.  Marjr  .     .Ktfwi      l^i^  1»3  *  1J97  (■^'•^ 

'•l.  NktJiolM  .5*^  I       <76  II  12  526  5431 
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Hie  municipal  boundaries  include  the  town,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  extending   from  half  a 
l<0iiie  to  above  four  miles  from  the  town  in  different  direc- 
.iiona.    The  town  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Avon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Warwick  Castle  and  the  castle 
/pounds.     Its  site  is  a  solid  rock,  in  which  the  cellars  arc 
excavated.    The  streets  are  inegularly  laid  out,  but  are 
Vcpacious.  well-paved,   lighted   with  gas,   and   in   general 
lined  with  modem  well-built  houses.    The  cattle  is  one  of 
^the  finest  specimens  in  the  kingdom   of  the  antient  K-ii- 
■dencM  of  our  feudal  nobles.    The  apartments  have  been 
(Modernised,  but  the  outwartl  arrangement  and  form  of  the 
l)>uildin£:have  sustained  little  alteration.    The  approach  to 
«the  castle  is  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  opposite 
^£t.  Nicholas's  church,  by  a  winding  path  cut  in  the  rock. 
One  of  the  towers  in  the  castle,  known  as  Caesar's  Tower, 
lathe  most  antient  part  of  the  whole  building,  and  is  of 
|[.11ocerUua  date  ;  another,  known  as  Guy's  Tower,  is  of  the 
klntter  part  of  tlie  14Ui  century  and  of  decorated  English 
character,  in  fine  preservation,  of  noble  outline,  and  of 
I  curious  construction  and  composition.    The  great  hall  of 
"the  ca.-.tle,  a  noble  room,  02  feet  by  'J7,  retains,  in  its  ap- 
l]>earance  and  furniture,  much  of  its  antient  character.  The 
l>ther  tpartroents  contain  a  numlier  of  portraits  and  other 
untings  by  the  old  mastens  and  a  valuable  and  iiiterest- 
;  collection  of  antient  and  modem  armour.  The  grounds 
extensive  and  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  greenhouses 
PfCOnt^iuthe  capacious  and  be:)iitifiil  antient  vase  brought 
^te  £ngland  by  the  late  V^arl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  had 
be«n  given  by  Sir  William  Ilamiltgn,  and  kuovrn  a*  '  the 


Warwick  Vase.'    St.  Mar>''8  church,  built  on  tJie  aite 
an  older  structure  in  the    14th   century,   atid  in  Mn 
part  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in   16M,  wtjich  dwtfoj«d  a  Far 
portion  of  the  church,  is   in  the    centrv   uf  the    to^o 
It  is  a  cross  church,  of  which  the  choir  a^ 
especially  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  usually 
champ  Chapel,  adjacent  to  the  choir  on  (lie  south  &:«i 
side,  are  antient ;  the  nave  and  transept  are  modf  m,  »fi 
are  of  most  barbarous  architecture,  with  an  absm 
lure  of  difl'erent  styles.    The  choir  has  a  flncl; 
and  beautifully  worked  stone  ceilintr.  and  rang< 
on  each  side.    'The  chancel,"  says  Rickman,  'i* 
monly  beautiful  specimen  of  perpendicular  ■  - 
eiist  front  is  icmarkably  fine — simple  in  il^ 
yet  rich  from  Ihe  elegance  of  it.s  parts.'    Ti. . 
Chapel,  accordinjjto  the  same  author,  is  'com; 
riched  both  within  and  without ;  its  details  oi 
elegant  character  and   excellent  execution,  and 
good   preservation.'     It  consists  of  a   chapel    of 
arches,  and  a  small  aisle  or  rather  passage  on   tht  ...... 

side,  between  the  chapel  and  (the  chancel  of  the  cliurel 
In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  ver)'  rich  allar-loml*|J 
the  figui-e  of  Ricliard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Wnnvick.y 
executors  erected  the  ctiapel  according  to  the  di« ' 
of  his  will  ;  and  there  are  some  monuments  of  later  j 
St.  Nicholas's  Church  is  modem,  neat  in  the  inleri< 
small  and  altogether  devoid  of  architectural  beauty, 
are  a  spacious  and  handsome  county-hall ;  a  lars 
dern  gaol,  adjoining  the  county-hall ;  a  county  he 
correction,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  t!ie^ 
a  town-hall  of  respectable  appearance  ;  and  a 
market-house.     'Leicester   Hospital'   was  orig. 
buildings,  the  halls  of  two  guilds,  founded  in 
of  Richard  II.,  one  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  lli 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  aftenvard.*  united, 
dissolution  of  the  united  frateriiily  at  the  ReforraatilJ 
buildings  became  the  property  of  Robert  V    " 
Leicester,  the   well-known  favourite  of   ; 
converted  them  into  an  hospital  or  almshou-.!.  u/ 
and  twelve  brethren,  impotent  or  infiini  men.     llie 
dowment  of  this  hospital  is  of  considerable   vali 
master  now  has.  or  is  to  have,  a  salarj-  of  400/.  per 
and  each  of  the  brethren  (who  have   been  increa 
twenty)  80/.  per  annum.     The  buildings  consist  of^t 
brethren's  lodgings  and  public  kitchen,  formiriET  a 
dmngle  ;  acliapelof  antient  aichiteclurc  over  tli' 
of  the  town;  and  an  antient  hall.     An  antic:      , 
woirship,  called  St.  Peter's  Church,  over  the  eoit   ga.t£ 
the  town,  is  now  used  as  a  free-school ;  and  there  are  »oil 
other  schools  and  almshouses,  some  di&sentin.: 
houses,  a  neat  but  smalt   building  for  the  nub. 
and  a  theatre.    There  is  a  race-course  un  trie  v^i.i 
the  town,  where  races  are  held  yearly. 

Some  wurBtt;d  and  cotton  and  lace   manufa'-'i'> 
carried  on  at  Warwick,  but  only  51  men  were  . 
18:31  as  engaged  in  manufactures.     There  are  n^ 
and  lime,  timber,  and  coal  whai-fs  on  the  bank  of  th| 
wick  and  Napton  Canal.     Tlie  market,  which  ia  wt 
plied    and   well    attended,   is  on    Saturday.     Tt 
twelve  yearly  fairs,  some  of  nluch  are  cousiderablei^ 
fairs. 

Warwick  returns  two  members  to  parliament :  tl» 
ber  of  voters  in  1835-36  was  1046;  in  ISIK'  :■ 
showing  a  decrease  in  four  years  of  CU.      i 
principal  place  of  election  and  one  of  the  iiuiuui;-ju»uy« 
for  the  southern  division  of  the  county.    The  a«U2es 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  aro  held  here.    The 
rough  has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and,  under  the  M 
nicipal  Reform  Act,  is  divided  into  two  watds,  m 
aldermen  and  18  councillors.     Its  limits  were  not/ 
by  the  Boundary  Act.     Quarter-sessions  lor  the 
arc  held,  and  there  is  a  Court  of  Record  for  pen 
tioni  under  40/.,  but  it  is  not  extensively  resorted  to| 

The  living  of  St.  Mary  is  a  viciuage,  of  the  clen 
value  of  300/.,  with  a  glebe-house  ;  that  of  St.  Nicii 
a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  ycaily  value  of  21B/.,  with  a 
house.     Both  are  in  the  rural   deanery  of  Warwiclc, 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  dir>   ■  .■    i  v\-,.  ,,.... 

There  were  in  the  borou:/  ooli 

all  sorts,  with  714  childrcr. 
three  of  these  schools  wu 
endowments,  and  contaiiu 
others,  two  of  th^m  uatiooal  Bvhoolv/wvi-v  supported  cl^ 
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Lbjr  charitable  contributions,  und  conlained  00  boys  and  12U 
girl*.  Of  the  population  in  the  borough  about  one  in  Ihii- 
tecn  WM,  in  1833,  under  daily  instruction.  There  were  at 
the  tune  time  ten  8unday-6cnooIs,  with  865  children,  viz. 
503  boy»  and  362  girli  ;  to  which  may  be  added  one  of  the 
national  schools  which  was  also  a  Sunday-school,  with  K() 
prl?  :  making  Mo  children,  or  rather  noore  tJian  one  in  ten 

of  thf  ^."-..lo.;. ,,.1...^  ■■-' -'ction  on  Sunday. 

S'i  >iraiinghnm  divTsion  of  Hem- 
line;  .  . . ., .N.E.  of  Birmingham  and  20 

miles  N\N.W.  ol  Warwick.     This  town,  havinu;  fallen  into 

decay,  was  retnvcil  by  the  benefactions  of  John  Ve.sey,  a 

natiTc  of  the  place,  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Henrj 

VlII.     Veser  prpcurcd  for  the  town  a  charter  of  incorpo- 

1,  paved  the  principal  avenues,  built  a  moot-hall  and 

kct-place,  founded  and  endowed  a  free  school,  enlarjjed 

fembelliMhed  the  church,  and  introduced  the  clothing 

ifaclure.  building?  many  houses  which  were  to  he  free 

icha«  followed  that  bu.iincss.    The  parish  has  an  nrea 

^03(3  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831. 757  houses,  n.imcly, 

inhabited,  18  uninhabitrd,  and  3  building;  wilh  a  po- 

'pulation  of  750  familic<,  or  3684  persons — about  half  apri- 

"tuiril      Tlie  town  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  contains 

lie   houses.    Tlie   church  is  handsome,  and 

;i  nave  with  side  aisles  and  chancel.    The 

lis  modem  :  the  chancel  contains  the  effigy  of  Bishop 

with  his  mitre  and  crosier;  he  died  a.d.  IS.'Vi'),  at  fhi' 

'n:t.     On  the  lown-hnll,  a  neat  brick  buildinp,  are 

if  the  prelate  eniblozonetl  on  a  shield,  surmounted 

V -Til  am'         "^^^     •'      ■ -it  of  (he  town  is 'the  Coldfield,' a 

1 'hleaV  an  of  la.Oty)  acres,  extending  into 

fStaJfordslii;^  .  -...^.   >.  ■■  .and  W.  of  the  town  is  Sutton  Park, 

ining  about   .1500  aere«,  granted  to  the  poor  of  the 

'^o^rn  rm  pnsturage  by  Bishiip  Vesey ;  it  was  anlicntly  the 

[lart  of  the  chace  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and 

i  some  large  pooh  or  pieces  of  water.      Some 

I'fiintlies  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  especially  the  ma- 

nufacturt  of  spades,  saws,  axes,  and  pun-harrcl?,  are  canicd 

on.  and  gave  employment,  in  1831.  to  31  men.     Tlie  weekly 

market  is  on  Monday,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs  for 

cattle,  sheep,  and  pctilery. 

The  corporation  of  Sutton  Coldfield  consists  of  a  war- 
den, two  capital  burgesses,  and  twenty-two  aldermen  ;  the 
title  of  the  corporation  is  'Tlie  Warden  and  Society  of  the 
'Rf.rnlTnwn  «f  Sutton  Coldfield.'  It  is  not  included  in  the 
■■\  Reform  Act.  The  warden  and  the  two  capital 
arc  raacistrales.  Quarter-sessions  are  held,  but 
Iheir  criminal  jurisdiction  h.is  gone  into  disuse,  and  offen- 
\-Aen  *rf  pommitfcd  for  trial  to  the  county  :  the  Court  of  Re- 
trord  is  «'-  '      The  borough  is  co-extensive  with  the 

rish.      1  '•  of  the  corporation  consists  of  a  rental 

and  the  interest  of  18,000/.  3  per  cent,  con- 
xpended  in  supporting  three  (or  rather  six ) 
n  almshouses,  apprenticing  two  poor  maids 
I'T  purposes  chiefly  charitable, 
.a  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which 
[her*  is  no  return  ;   in  the  rural  dennery  of  .'\rilen,  in  the 
.rrhdeaconry  of  Coventry',  and  in  the  diocc«e  of  Worcester. 
Th^re  were,  in  1833,  ten  dav-schools,  with  4iiO  children. 
varaeif.  216  boys  and  194  girls,  and  40  childn-n  of  sex  not 
bhed  in  the  returns.     About  one  in  eight  of  the 
was  under  daily  instruction.     Of  these  ten  day- 
ife,  six  were  endowed  from  the  funds  of  The  corpora- 
100 ;  and  there  was,  besides,  a  richly  endowed  b<it  nearly 
Ims  grmramar-school :  the  income  of  which  was  nearly 
per  aimupi,  but  the  scholars  seldom  amounted  to  five. 

■  WM  one  Sundav-schonI  with  16  boys  and  40  girls. 

OolaAiil)  is  in  the  Birmingham  division  of  Henilingford 
ir>rtr«rl  «)i.>nt  10 TOilcs  E. byN.  of  Birmingham, and  18 niJ'ies 
'vick.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  6200  awes, 
in  1R31,  404  houses,  namely,  380  inhabited, 
J4  V  1  10  building,  with  4(4  families,  and  a 

p,,,  '.     The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  at  the  | 

n  of  whu  h  Uic  nver  Cole  fio\VB,  and  consists  principally  j 
one  long  street,  with  a  number  of  respectable  and  some  | 

iottt  and  handsome  houses.    Tlie  church  is  on  a  lolly 
It,  and  has  n  square  western  tower  with  bult^csse^  sui- 
|i»oii'"*    '  '  ■  ""  ^•-  -■'•■•  -!    -"'-.^  of  late  perpendicuKir  cha- 
j^ef  xecution.    The  church  con-  | 

■fure,  and  is  rich  in  monu- 
y  family.     CoKshill  has  no  | 
N  on  Wednesday  ;  and  there 
at«  thr«e  annual  fairs  lur  catllc  and  hordes.     Tlierc  is  a 
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brick  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Cole.  Tlie  riv»y  Blytli. 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  flows  near  the  town  on  t|i« 
east  side.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  dear  yearly  value 
of  718/.,  with  u  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventrj-,  and  in  the  dincesc  of 
Worcester.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  il 
schools,  which  contained  286  children,  nsmi 
and  144  girls:  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  l.>J  iiunnci). 
viz.,  65  boys,  67  girls,  and  20  oisex  not  stated  :  so  that  of 
the  total  uopulation  of  the  parish  nearly  one  in  six  wus 
under  daily  mslniction,  and  altout  one  in  twelve  utjder  in- 
struction on  Sundays. 

Henley-in-Arden  is  in  the  parish  of  Wootton  Waven  or 
Wawen,  in  the  Henley  division  of  Barlichway  hundred, 
about  10  miles  west  of  Warwick,  and  15  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  town  is  pleasantly  gitusted,  and  consistn 
principally  of  one  long  street  on  the  road  between  Stnil- 
ford-on-Avon  and  Birmingham.  The  houses,  though 
mostly  antient,  are  well  huift;  and  there  are  sc-  '  rp 
modern  date  intersperw'd.    The  chapel  is  small  d 

perpendicular  character,  with  well  executed  d< '  i .; 

are  the  remains  of  a  cross  in  the  market-place  :  I- 

lishments  of  the  shaft  are  mutilated.  Tlie  cIki,  _  u- 
tained  in  1831,  276  houses,  namely,  261  inhabited,  l:i  un- 
inhabited, and  2  building,  with  271  families,  and  1214  iil- 
dividuals.  Tlie  whole  parish  contained  .^21  houses,  namely, 
489  inhabited,  .30  uninhabited,  and  2  building,  with  ."XH 
familio^  and  2271  persons.  The  town  has  a  market  on 
Monday  ;  and  three  yearly  fairs,  one  for  cattle,  one  fbr  hops, 
and  one  pica.siire-fair.  The  living  is  a  perpef  uaJ  cui'Uin'  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  104/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  War- 
wick, and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcesteh 
There  were  in  the  whole  pansh,  in  18.'i*i,  seventeen  day- 
schools,  with  274  children,  namely,  118  boys  ami  i*i*>  riiU  ; 
one  of  these  schools  was  partly  supported  by  ai  ■,; 

from  the  high-bailiff  of  Henley  :   and  there  wi;  n- 

day-schools,  with  '2m  children,  namely,  109  boys  and  146 
girls :  giving  about  one  in  eight  or  nine  of  the  population 
under  daily  fnstniction,  and  about  one  in  nine  unaer  Sun- 
day instruction. 

kcnilworth  is  in  the  Kenilworth  division  of  Knightlow 
hundred,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Warwick,  and  about  the  same 
distance  S.W.  of  Coventry.  Tlie  manor  was  an  antient 
demesne  of  the  Crown,  and  had  a  castle  which  was  demo- 
lished in  the  war  of  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the 
Dane,  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  the  manor  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on  Geoffry  dc  Clin- 
ton, who  built  a  strong  castle  and  founded  a  monastery. 
In  the  reign  of  Hcirj-  III.  Kenilworth  received  a  grant  for 
n  weekly  rnarket  and  a  yearly  fair  ;  but  the  market  probably 
fell  into  disuse,  as  a  new  grant  for  one  was  obtained  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  time  of  Qiioen  Elizabeth.  The  his- 
torical interest  of  this  place  attaches  1o  its  castle,  which 
waa  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Simon  de  Monttbrt,  eaii  nf 
Leicester,  in  his  insurrection  apainst  Iletny  HI.,  and  aj- 
forded  shelter  to  his  son  and  others  of  his  adherents  an«r 
the  fatal  battle  of  Evesham  f  a.d.  120.5).  It  was  however, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  obliged  to  capitulate  (a.d.  1266). 
Edward  II.  was  confined  for  a  time  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
shortly  before  his  murder  in  Berkeley  Castle  (a.d.  132?:,. 
In  the  following  reign,  John  of  Gaunt  became  owner  of 
Iho  castle,  which  he  much  augmented  by  new  and  mag- 
nificent buildings.  Henrj'  IV.,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
united  the  casUc,  which  he  inherited,  to  the  domains 
of  the  crown,  of  which  it  formed  i)art  till  the  time  of 
Elizabetli,  who  granted  it  to  Robert  Dudley,  eavl  of 
I^icester.  The  magnificent  entertainment  given  here 
by  Leicester  to  Elizabeth  lias  been  made  familiar  to 
the  general  reader  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical  ro- 
mance of  '  Kenilworth.*^  Alter  the  civil  war  of  Charlcji  1., 
the  castle  was  dismantled,  but  extensive  and  picturesique 
ruins  remain.  The  parish  of  Kenilworth  has  an  area 
of  6460  acres  *ntl  contaiited,  in  1831,  676  houses, 
namely,  QTil  inhabited,  22  uninhabited,  and  3  building, 
with  (>70  families,  and  3097  persons.  Tlie  town  consiiiis 
principally  of  one  long  street,  extending  nearly  a  mile 
along  the  roaxl  from  Coventry  to  Warwick,  which  here  has 
a  number  of  bends  ;  another  street  leads  towards  the  ctustle, 
and  near  this  street  is  the  church.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  very  neat :  the  church  has  some  remains  of  antient  ar 
chitecture,  especially  a  fine  and  much  enriched  western 
door  of  N'omian  architecture,  in  the  lower  part  of  an  anlienl 
tower  siumounlcd  by  a  spire  of  more  modem  date.    But 
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jBOsl  interesting  ohj>cl  in  the  place  Is  the  cwtle,  the 

ruins  of  which  are  vxtensivo  :  they  are  principally  of  late 
perpendicular  charnclcr,  but  there  are  some  Norman  por- 
tions. The  most  antient  jiart  is  an  old  tower  called  Caesars 
Tower,  o(  wluch  three  wdes  remain,  with  walls  in  some 
parts  sixteen  feet  thick.  Tlie  large  and  massive  additions 
of  John  of  Oftiint,  known  as  I^ncaster  Buildings,  are  in 
(1  "^  of  decay  ;  and  the  additions  of  the  earl  of 

I  II  of  comparatively  modern  date,  present, 
fiom  tiu  iij;i;  It;  nature  of  the  stone  of  which  they  aro 
hiiilt,  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.    They  are  called 

I .  ' •"•  HuikiinjiB.     They  contain  the  ruins  of  the  noble 

!  :  hall,  86  feet  long  by  45  wide.    The  pte-hoiue 

t.  ;  the  same  earl  is  in  belter  preservation,  and  is 

(ca  was,  not  long  since)  occupied  as  a  farm-houae-  The 
ruins  are  in  many  parts  mantled  with  ivy,  which  adds  to 
iheir  picturesque  character,  and  are  on  an  elevated,  rocln' 
nte,  comniamfinE;  an  extensive  view  of  the  counfrj,-  round. 
There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  monastery,  which  Yum 
first  11  piior>'.  nnd  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  It  belonged 
),  '  1^  '  '■  nns  of  St.  Augustin.  Its  possessions 
X.  ;isohitiou  at  643/.  14«.  O^u.  cross,  or 

:,.,^..  1.,..  .,.,  ,.i,j.^iing  to  another  statement,  533/.  15*. 
4 /.)  deiu"  yearly  income.     There  is  an  antient  stone  bridge 

voi'  a  1.1, Jill,  flowing  into  the  Avon. 
'ITii  (ire  of  horn  combs,  and  of  some  chemicals, 

Hlch  I  II  blue,  sal-ammoniac,  and  Gluuber's  sall^, 

lit  canicd  on  at  Kenilworth.  The  comb-manufacture,  in 
1P31,  employed  150  men.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
I'.ri  ilicre  is  a  yearly  cattle-fair.  There  are  some  dissent- 
,11^'  meeting-houses  and  some  alms-houses. 

'J  he  livingisavicarajee.of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  280/., 
'i»ith  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  ofStonely.  in  the 
'chcif'"  """"■    "'f  Coventrj-,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
Til'  1  the   parish,  in  1833,  five  dame-schools, 

Viii,  I  .viiiii  U-  ■?!;  li..ys  and  42  ^Is;  and  twenty 

vilh  438  children,  namely 
2'  Lj  one  in  six  of  the  popula- 

tiou  of  the  parish  under  daily  instruction.  Of  these  schools, 
pne  was  an  endowed  school  with  66  boys,  one  a  'school  of 
industr)-.'  partly  supported  by  endowment,  partly  by  chari- 
table contributions,  with  30  girls.  Three  other*,  willi  43 
boys  and  35  girls,  were  supported  either  by  endowment  or 
contribution.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  also  a  .Sunday- 
chooli  and  there  were  two  other  Sunday-schools,  tne 
hole  containing  114  boys  and  141  girls,  giving  i^n 
ildren,  or  one  in  twelve'  of  the  population,  under  in- 
met  ion  on  Sunday. 

Kiii't.n  or  Kinrton,  IS  jn  the  Kington  division  of  the 

.  between  10  and   U   miles  soulh-by- 

1  :ie  etymology  of  the  name  is  disputed. 

And  tht:  placo  has  no  historical   mtercst   attached  to  it. 

I^ierc  was  formerly  a  castle  situated  on  a  hill  west  of  the 

*"wn  ;  the  ruins  arc  popularly  ternied  King  .John's  Castle, 

d  at  the  foot  of  the  uill  there  is  a  well  commonly  called 

ing  .John's  Well.     The  area  of  the  parish  is  2540  acres, 

x,  including  the  chapelr}' of  Combrook,  381U acres;  itliad, 

[n  1631.  1d7  houses,  namely  19o  inhabited  and  2  unin- 

blted  ;  199  families,  and  820  persons.    The  chapelry  of 

riirnh.nnl:  had  iit  thp  samc  time  53  inhabited  houses  and 

'  lier  62 :  with  57  families,  and  282  per- 

_K  ^    ^  jn  of  the  whole  parish  was  11U2.    The 

^wn  IS  iriegiiiarlv  built,  the  principal  street  being  along 

ne  of  the  roads  uom  Banbury  to  Warwick ;  the  houses 

«  chiefly  o1d«  built  of  stone  and  tliatched  ;    there  are 

ouover  some  detached  modem  houses.     There  i>  an  old 

(J  '   luse  in  the  market-place,  which  is  small.    The 

lins  some  »ntient  portions  amid  many  altera- 

Ijuii-  ,   n  is  a  IT'        ■        h,  wivh  a  stiuare  embattled  lower. 

he  western  d  ichly-moulded  Norman  archway. 

hp  ..viri-p!  w,,  i.i,<    is  almost  di»iis.-i      'I'l-viv 

iig  of  Kineton  i  ^-c 

II  /  .  inihrook,  of  thi-  l  .  i»y 
alue  of  'JJi-.  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  ruml  deanery  of 
tinc'ton  or  Kiiu-ton,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 

^  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two 

ndav  f-choola  ^yne  of  them  a  national  school, 

I  ly  endowment  and  contribution^ 

40  boys  and  71  giils  ou  week- 

f  the  population  under 

iidri'ii,  namely  68  boys 

.   ..urn  (llteeu  of  thi-  popu- 


Leamington  Priors  is  ia  the  Keoilworth  ^wion  of 
Knightlow  hundred.  Its  importance  is  quite  of  mcxlem 
date,  and  is  owing  to  its  mineral  waters,  the  existence  of 
which  was  noticed  by  Camden  and  Dugdale,  but  the  valu- 
able medicinal  Qualities  of  which  were  brought  into  nr>tic<> 
by  Dr.  Kerrof  Northampton,  in  1784.  whose  reci 
fiun  nttractedafew  patients,  and  more  prominer. 
I>Lmbc,  about  the  year  1797.  Tli^^jiariah  has  an  auar; 
1720  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  1193  houses,  uamcty 
1003  inhabited,  139  uninhabited,  and  51  building  ;  with  i 
population  of  1039  families,  or  C'209penoas,  n  vcr)  ^mAll 
part  of  which  was  agricultural.  The  town 
north-west  of  the  General   Post-office,  Loi  I 

miles  east  of  Warwick.      It  is  situated  in  1 

the  Learn,  in  a  situation  sheltered  by  gentle  lutU 
wooded  declivities  ;  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  if 
and  the  new  town,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  ' 
gardens,  and  shrubberies  of  the  Royal  Spa,  and  hj 
river  Learn,  which  joins  the  Avon  about  a  mile  bdoW- 
town.  Leamington  contains  a  number  of  new  streeti 
gularly  laid  out,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  chiHfy 
in  the  New  Town,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  f.nf 
over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  old  well  w 
spring  noticed  by  Camden  has  a  neat  pump-room  erected 
over  it.  Since  1784  new  springs  have  been  discovcicd, 
and  in  connection  with  these  other  establishm«nt»  for 
drinking  the  watenj  or  bathing,  of  which  the  RojiU  Spau 
the  principal,  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  tk« 
town.  These  establishments  have  hot,  cold,  vapour,  and 
shower  baths,  and  pump-rooms.  There  are  a  number 
handsome  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  aad  many  elei 
private  houses,  chiefly  fronted  with  Roman  cenu  '  " 
IS  a  handsome  building  comprehending  a  pul 
and  reading-rooms,  with  &u  assembly-room  abo\ 
assembly-room  has  card,  music,  billiard,  and  i' 
rooms  attached ;  and  there  are  a  museum  a!><i  < 
hry  ;  a  theatre  ;  a  public  promenade  calki 
Gardens;  a  botanical  garden ;  a  parish  ch; 
tains  some  old  poilions  amid  various  mutilations  and  ai 
tions;  a  modern  episcopal  chapel  (St.  Mary's,;  pi 
worship  for  Independents.  Methodists,  and  liomui 
tics;  a  national  school ;  and  biittis  for  the  poor.  A 
ia  held  on  Wednesday.  The  Warwick  anil  Napt 
passes  through  the  Old  Town,  and  enables  the  ml 
to  obtain  coals  at  a  reasonable  price  trom  the  nei 
hood  of  Birmingham. 

The   living   is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  v 
23»/. :    the  value  of  the  perj^etual  curacy  of  St. 
Chapel  is  not  given.     The  parish  is  in  the  iia:>l  ii 
Slonely,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  ai  :. 

of  Worcester.    There  were  in  the  parish,  in  r  >1 

schools  with  GO  children,  namely,  30  boys  mul  '^  guU 
day  and  Sunday  national-school  with  lf>4  children, 
1C»0  boys  and  64  girls  ;    and  twenty  other  day  or  b< 
and  dav-schools  with  512  children,  namely,  231  boys 
281  girls;  making  a  total  of  7'26  scholars,  or  two  io  sevi 
teen  of  the   population   under  daily  instruction-     Th< 
were  at  the  same  time  three  Sunday-schools  with  310  erfe 
lars,  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns,  giving  one  in  t 
of  the  population  under  instruction  on  *>•'■"'<" 

Nuneaton  is  in  the  Atherstone  diM  ^fbi 

hundred,  about  eight   miles  north   n,      _  ._ji-   1( 

north-west  of  the  General  Post-ofiice,  London.   Ihw  t« 
is  indebted  for  its  early  prosperity  to  a  nunnery-  of 
order  of  Fontevrauld,  founded  here  in  the  reign  oi'  ~" 
II.,  by  Robert  fiossu,  earl  of  Leicester;  the  yeari 
nues  of  the  nunnery  were  valued,  at  the  diaukui 
290/.  15)).  Oi</.  gross,  or  25;^.  14*.  5^.  clear.     It 
first  c-stablished  of  the  very  few  houses  of  this 
England.     Tile  nuns  obtained  the  grant  of  a  week 
ket  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.     The  hainl  •     '    ' 
rough,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  .>>uulli-caat  i 
Nuneaton  parish,  may  be  regarded  as  oi it- 
village  of  Chilver-s  Uoton,  about  the  sain. 
of  the  town,  as  another  suburb.     Tin'    - 
Stockingford,  m  Nuneaton  parish,  is  i 
town.     The  statistics  of  the  two  parish 
Chilvers  Colon,  in  1831,  were  as  follows;  — 

Hoii«*. 

Ariii  Id        ,--. — . .  n 

PmUlt.  Act—.    Ju»t*lit<r<i.  t'oinhab.  BnHrtin.. 

NiiMnUia     .     .    TOW  17:14  lai  d 

Chtlvers  Ctt.>n  .     a7;»)  .Vj.'l  in  4 


I 


field.  x-< : 


w 

Only  about  a  fttUeiUh  part  of  the  population  of  Nun 
n,  »nd  a  finh  part  of  Uiat  of  Chilven  Coton.  were 

nton    is  irregularly   laid   out,   but 

Tlie   river   Anker    ruTis    throucli 

luuti  is  on  the  soui  in  of  the 

huiJdinjf,  with  a  sai.  .  but  too 

unmdMion  of  Ihf  Iruialuiains.  The  d 

ia  the  town  and  ntjigliboiirhood  in 

..  I.,.. 1.  „„...,.     .    1,1  ISai,  about  Ux. 

K)  in  llic  pariah  of 

._- .  .  — „   .  liildren.     The  coal- 

is  iVom  Tim  worth  to  Coventry,  parses 
-heft,  and  there  are  some  coal-pits.  The 
aiarket  ot"  .\unealoi)  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  «xe  three 
w*rty  fairs  for  rows,  horses,  and  sneep.  The  living  of 
NtaWAt.i'  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Stoi-k- 

ggford,  I  yearly  value  of  902/.,  with  a  glehi^- 

hfiue,  in  ino  luj-al  duanery  of  Arden,  in  the  archdeaci  • 
of  Covenlr>-.   and    in   the   diocese    of  'Worcester.       I 
...     .  "1  ivetK  Coton  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clv^i 
■.  with  a  glebe-hou»e,  m  th«  same  t 


m  Nuneaton  parish,  in  1833,  eighteen  day- 
11  fluid rPTi,  namely  91  boys  and  SOgirla,  and 
liscriiaJnated  in  the  return.  Two  of 
*'d  :  one  of  them  was  a  gramroar- 
king  Edward  VI.,  with  45  boys;  the 
h's  Oharity-Mshool,  contained  46  boys 
it  one  in  fifteen  of  the  population  - 
lion.     There  were  six  Sunday-schu 
H  1y  286  boys  and  377  girl-,  and  i 
(1.  giving  about  one  in  fen   of  ' 
1  on  Sundays.     In  the  pari.,ii 
at  the  same  period    oni;  in- 
-L.|.j".iLi-.l  by  an  individual  contrihn* ■■■ 
iimcly  20  boys  and  2S  girl.^  ;  four  c! . 
r    tlii-m    ii:!il,-inal    si-hoolf},    wil!i    .. 
"   girls  :  uialiing  a  1' 
I  the  population  ui; 
TJiK   two   naluinal    sohoolx  were  : 
!   werf'  nttended    on  .Sunda)s    by    I- 
hich    there   were   five    ollur 
-,  fW  girls,  mill  'JV1  cbililrfri  of 
'.  total  Oi  '  ■    ■ " 

II   Under 
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cnainence.    The  prinii|i.'il  limlilino-j  iVir 

the  quadrangle,  wii! 

eludes  the  head  ra.-i- 

front  toward  the  extiiiMve  play-gror 

lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  svl; 

church   possesses   little   arelni' 

sfjuarc  western  tow»::r  wjlhow' 

Mueiit.     Tlierc  ait  two  i.^  of 

I  endowed  by  Slieriff,  tl  ■  ^r- 

5L  illH*!. 

Rugby  has  a  weekly  tnarVet  on  Saturday,  and  eleven  or 

twelve  yearly  f""-*^  '■"•■  ■■'  h,..,^,  -.  ,r,..,.t  ».M.-,e.f4i|.,    The 

Oxford  CannI  j  ,ie  places  of 
j  worsliip  for  Bai 

The  livinL'nf  Kiigby  IS  '  nu 

1  of  310/.,  with  a  glebe-hoii-  i                     ,     .(,,i, 

I  in  the  arclideacOHry  of  Coveutiy,  tutd  in  Ihe  diotese   of 
'  Worcester 


KriiirhtMw,   about 

Ijiijijcn.    t'v  the  p-i 

AJI.: 

IJllli,, 

Ode.     K 
c«Mli>  in 

ud 

URlat.'nic'n.     nnu      I- 

AJinlin,or2SOl  pe 
Ge»r«»>''  -.-..'♦!.  K-... 
>lret 


I^i'j-hv    division    of  llii 
rom  the  C; 

,  HoUhc... 


Iiiiiuli.-d    nf 


^iJ  by  tile 

I    about  tt 

110  hi&tuiica.!   intcUbt.     It  had  a 

.;,  of  which  only  the  enrth-works 

'-.  an  area  i.       '    " 

iy.  496itil 

■oilh    a     pOpnhiKiii;    .11     -i;!.. 

i:  towa  stands  on  an  eminence 

-  ,.r>     -,,1,1     ri^u^>^l<    lA'    <....  ,.T--il 


ucnt  in  '-: 
ctelon  t 

iOUtti 

(orm 

fwt 

The 

•rith 

aad  > 

eiHy  .         -  , 

•parlments  tor  the 

inr-tia!!.  pn^'^'e  stv 

who  - 

kali. 

buHdtUgi,  tout  aim:. 

'muter,  under 


inded  ^.l^ 
.  rtpar  Rii^i 
1  a  tiliupK>  rii?  call  hiiu  giuuci, 

in  Ix)ndo;  also  some  eraploy- 

i!dofQu(  th,  before  her 

ine.     Thf  iildinfirs  are  in   i 


ibethati  style,  o(  «hite  brick, 

,  ..;iJ  dressings  t<.i  the  openings 

tieborough  stone.     They  \vere  erected 

century,  and  comprehend  a  house  or 

head-master,  school-rooms,  and  a  din- 

difs  and  dormitoriesi  for  those  scholan 

le  of  the  head  master.    There 

the  completion  uf  the  other 

r  Doctor  .Tamea.  formerly 

liool  flnst  ros?  to  great 


»'  III  I  iidi'_  c    f.'i 


above,  which  contained  300  >■ 

parts  of  the  kii-''"'"'"      The  ti. ... 

estimated  to  p  lO/.  per  annum;   a  very  v 

i>,-ir1    uf  it  ci.111  lit   ni.-iis  uf  LTiHinJ.  iiO'.\  \ 


II. 


I.)  I    ' 

Si,', 

.1...,! 


istandii  111 

',  from  wl 


idl.      h    o 
1o  euch  u- 
■  T  lauf!-. 
uiJt.  and 


the  towct 

:iml    li-hiir    _    ,  .     _  _   _ 

iikable  chajauter.      i 
1  aisle  are  of  Ia^.•  t^pt ^ 
is  the  belfry-story  ut 
gona.!.  i"4  modevo.     .'. 

mall  chapel,  riov.  ii,it.vl  a^ ;: 
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inrlt;  giving  about  one  in  eleven  of  the  population  under 
in*1  ruction  on  Sundap. 

Southam  is  in  the  Southam  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, 83  miles  north-west  of  the  General  Fost-Office,  Lon- 
don, through  Daventry,  9  miles  east  by  south  of  Warwick 
and  12  south-east  of  Coventrj'.  The  parish  haa  an  urea  of 
2770  acres;  and  contained,  in  1831,  289  hou&eis,  namely, 
2S0  inhabited  and  9  uninhabited,  with  a  population  of  282 
famiiicR,  or  li'jG  persons:  about  one-third  of  the  population 
\vr«i  ftgiicultural.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley,  watered  by  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Itchen,  or  Ichcnc,  just  be- 
low the  town.  It  contains  a  number  of  modem  well-built 
houses.  Tlie  church  is  of  various  dates ;  some  portions  are  of 
decorated  English  architecture,  with  some  good  windows  ; 
other  parts  ore  of  perpendicular  character,  some  parts  very 
good,  others  infenor.  It  has  a  western  tower  and  spire. 
Some  of  the  tracery  has  been  much  mutilated.  There  are 
a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists,  a  free  school,  a  self-sup- 
porting dispensary,  and  an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear.  The  last  is  an  ornamental  building  of  per- 
pendicular character.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  is  a 
good  coni-market ;  there  are  several  yearly  fairs  for  sheep, 
horned  cattle,  and  horses.  There  are  two  mineral-springs 
near  the  town. 

The  living  Ls  a,  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  534/., 
with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Marlon,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventrj',  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  day  and  Sunday 
^•national  schools,  chiefly  supported  by  endowment  or  con- 
tributions, with  97  children,  itamely,  G7  boys  and  30  girls; 
giving  about  one  in  thirteen  of  the  population  under  daily 
instruction  :  these  schools  were  also  Sunday-schools,  and 
were  attended  on  Sunday  by  101  children,  viz.  73  boys 
and  28  girls,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  population. 

A  few  of  the  villages  claim  a  brief  notice.     Bedworth 

in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hundred,  about  3 

iles  south  of  Nuneaton  :  the  area  of  the  paiish  is  2240 
•ores :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  3980,  a  verj- small  part 
of  which  was  agricultural.  There  are  coal-pits  and  stone - 
quarries  near  the  village,  which,  in  1831,  giive  employment 
'io  180  men  :  more  than  300  men  were  at  that  time  engaged 
'*~  manufactures,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  stated  in  the 

pulation  returns,    llie  village  is  on  the  road  between 

uneafyn  and  Coventry,  whicn  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
ribbon-manufacture. 

Bidlbrd  is  in  the  Stratford  division  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred, on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  G  miles  lower  down  than  Stratford,  on  (he  line 
of  the  Icknield  Way.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3240  acres, 
vrith  a  population,  in  1831,  of  12G8;  above  haJf  agncul- 
tui'al. 

Binils  is  in  the  Brails  division  of  Kington  hundred,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  10  miles  from  Banbury, 
on  the  road  to  Shipston-upon-Stour.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  5220  acres  :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1272; 
more  thantwo-thii^s  agricultural.  There  is  a  small  manu- 
facture of  plush  for  liveries.  Brails  bad,  in  1833,  an  infant- 
Bcliool  with  40  children ;  an  endowed  day-school  with  104 
boys  and  10  girls;  two  national  Sunday-schools;  and  a 
small  day  and  Sund.iy  school,  taught  gratuitously  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest ;  beside  private  schools.  Tl»e 
church  is  large,  and  has  a  lofty  tower :  some  parts  are  of 
early  English,  others  of  decorated  English,  others  of  per- 
pendicular character.  In  the  churchyard  there  is  an 
aiUient  tomb  with  an  effigy. 

Bulkington  is  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  liun- 
dred,  about  4  miles  south-ea»t  of  Nuneaton.  The  parisli 
ha«  an  area  of  4000  acres:  the  population,  in  ia3l,  was 
1792 ;  nearly  half  agricultural.  The  village  of  Bulkington 
is  on  an  emmence  :  the  church,  which  has  been  enlarged 
in  the  last  few  years,  is  close  to  the  village  on  the  north 
side-  In  1831,  106  men  in  the  parish  were  engaged  in 
manufactures,  chiefly  or  wholly  in  tliat  of  ribbons. 

Dunchurch  is  in  the  Rugby  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, 11  miles  south-ea-st  of  (Jovcntr)'.  The  parish  has  an 
•rcaof  5010  acres,  and  comprehends  the  hamlets  of  Toll 
and  Tlmrlaston  :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1029;  about 
half  agricultural.  Dunchurch  village  is  on  the  south- 
eastern brow  of  the  high  waste  land  of  Dunimore  Heath, 
^le  ,'       »  'iiQ  east  side  of  the  village,  in  a  com- 

manii  .,1  u  a  handsome  and  cunous  building. 

•  Th*.  t.,,..,.vt,  .,  ,.^, ly  English,  with  '■—•<■  -lod  decorated 
trindow*  inserted,    particularly  Uk  .sidow:    this 
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chancel  has  the  low  side  window.    The  nave  is  decoratwi, 
with  good  piers  and  arches,  and  some,  good     '    '  '  < 

doors  at  the  aisles  have  remarkably  rich  u:  t^ 

tower  is  perpendicular,  with  considerable  t-iuunnicnf,  u 
mutiliitfd.    There  are  two  anlient  water-drains, 
antient  font  is  in  the  tower:  it  was  plain  and  cirr 
a  cabled  moulding  round  the   upper  edge, 
some  small  portions  of  antient  wood-work  in  t! 
(Hickman.)    There  is  a  substantial  brick  schuo  r 

the  free  grammar-school,  which  contained,  in  18^1-  a 

00  and  70  boys ;    and  near  the  schuol-hous«  is  a  range  ql 
almshouses.  , 

Exhall  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about 
4  miles  north  of  that  city.  The  area  of  the  parisli  it  17^ 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  810;  about  one-third 
or  one-fourth  agricultural :  the  ribbon-manufacture  g»T« 
employment  at  that  time  to  above  50  men. 

r  oleshill  is  also  in  the  county  of  the  citj'  of  Coventry, 
about  2  miles  north-east  of  f 'oventry.  Tiie  area  of  tine 
parish  is 2810  acres:  ttie  population,  in  1831,  was  69G9;  a 
very  small  part  agricultural.  This  parish  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  ribbon-manufacture,  which  employed, 
in  1831.  more  than  9t)0  men,  beside  women  and  childi-eo ; 
about  30  men  were  at  the  same  period  employed  in  col 
liericft.  There  are,  beside  the  parish  church,  places 
worship  for  Independent*,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Met' 
dists. 

Polesworth  is  in  the  Taraworth  division  of  Hemlmej 
hundred,  between  3  and  4  miles  east-soutli-t-ast  of  Ti 
worth,  on  the  road  to  Athei-stone.  Tlie  area  of  the  pi 
is  6310  .icres  :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  18(70  ;  aboi 
half  agricultural.  Tlicre  was  antiently  a  Benedictine  n 
nery  at  Polesworth,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kii 
Egbert  cai'ly  in  the  ninth  century:  its  pos>ession«  w«i 
valued,  at  the  dissolution,  at  UW.  Of.  (Id,  gross,  or  ifjl.  t(ji 
3d.  clear  yearly  revenue.  There  are  considerable  rvma 
of  the  buildings  of  v  cry  nicturcsque  character,  Poleawo, 
has  an  Independent  place  of  worship,  and  an  endow 
free-school  or  schools.  There  are  coal-works  aiul  a.  sioi 
quarry  near  the  village. 

Sow  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about  3 
4  miles  east-north-ea.st  of  Coventry  :  the  parisJi  cxtem 
into  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hundred,  and  baa 
area  of  2300  acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  wait  14 
The  ribbon-manufacture  gave  employment  to  100  men 
this  parish,  and  to  above  90  in  the  neighbouring  parisli 
Shillon  (the  area  of  which  wtis  850  acres;  and  the  Uij 
lation,  in  1831,460),  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightl 
hundred.  There  are  considei-able  coal-works  in  Sow  pi 
the  Oxford  Canal  passes  through  the  midst  of  them 

Stoke  is  also  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  al 
a  mile  east  of  Coventr)'.     The  area  of  the  parish  is 
acres:    the  population,  in  1831,  was  848,     The  ribbon 
other  manufactures  employed  about  fiS  men  in  18.31. 

Stoneleigh  is  in  the  Kenilworth  division  of  Knightl 
hundred,  on  the  river  Sow,  just  above  its  junctian  witJi  tl 
Avon,  about  2  miles  ea^t  of  Kenilworth,  and  6  nortb-ei 
of  Warwick.    There  was  antiently  a  Cisterci.in  abbey  hi 
transferred  hither   from  liadmore  in  Statf'uidshire'abui 
A,n.  1154,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the  dis&olutii 
were  estimated  at    178/,  Us.  .">JJ.  gross,  or   151/.  (1*. 
clear,    Tlie  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still  standing  in  St 
leigh  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Leigh,     The  churdi  of  Slo' 
leigh  is  a  large  irregular  building,  partly  of  Nonuon  anil 
lecture,  paitly  of  later  dale.    Aiuong  the  monument* 
that  of  Alice,  titular  duchess  of  Dudley,  who  claimed  to 
wife  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  could  not  establisli  her  claim, 
area  of  Stoneleigh  parish  is  8(380  acres :  the  population,  | 
1831,  was  1298;  tlu-ue-fourtlis  agriculturnl.     There  ar€  t 
endowed  free-schools,  which  had,  in  1833,  140  scholara, 
boys  and  75  girls,  in  the  week,  and  108  scholais,  5 
and  57  girls,  on  Sundays. 

Studley  is  in  the  Alcester  division  of  Barlichway  hi 
dred,  nearly  5  miles  north  of  Alcester.    There  was  a  urioi 
of  Austin  canons,  transterred  hither  in  the  begin 
reign  of  Henrv'  II.,  the  yearly  revenues  of  wli 
dissolution  were  161/,  Zs.'od.  gross,  or  117/.  U.  l^.<k 
there  are  some  considerable  remains   of  the   conven' 
buildings.    There  was  also  an  hospital  for  tlie  infimi  ^ 
at  the  prior;?  gate.     Tlie  area  of  the  paiish  is  5070  atT 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  1903 ;  about  one-third  agric, 
tural.    A  considerable  manufactuie  of  needles  and  fishi 
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hooln  ts  carried  on  m  the  parish,  whioh  fifuvi?  f  mployment, 

in  !•-  i>ve  lOl)  men,  beside  women  tiriil  cliililrcii. 

N'  irJy  6  milet  south-east  of  Nuneaton,  had,  in 

ons  ens:ae;ed  in  muiufactureit,  apparently  of 

area  of  the  parish  is  3790  acreit :   the  popu- 

iHtinci.  m  if*.3l,  was  93;") ;  two-filths  apricultunil. 

Dimaons  for  Eccleaiastieal,  Legal,  and  Purliamenlary 
Purpottt. — ^This  county  is  at  present  wholly  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Won-eater.  It  comprehends  the  wliole  ard>- 
detfeonry  of  Coventrj'  and  a  part  of  the  archdeacom  y  of 
WoMeatpf.  The  rural  deaneries  and  ecclea-iastical  cure« 
ss  follows  :^ 

L  Arcbdeaconr)'  of  Coventry. 

twk)  Denoorj  Ri«(i>iiei.  Vlouageh  c^*J;  ClutwIrlrtL  ^^-  To«»l. 

Arden       .  .     3)            18          21     '        9            5  73 

Cov,                     8           14           3           I           0  :» 

Man                    lU           14           5           3           0  32 

Stoneiy    .  .       C            18           2           3            1  30 
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11.  Part  of  the  Archileaconry  of  Worcester. 
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county 

Th*  archdelconrr  of  Coventry  was  formerly  included  in 
ll»  dioefc«e  of  Lichfield  and  Coventrj- ;  but,  in  purauance 
of  the  reconimendftlion  of  the  churih  commission,  has 
bMn  !  from  that  diocese,  and  added  to  the  diocese 

©f  ^V  n  which  the  whole  county  is  now  included. 

The  M>ntry  includes  the  greater  part  of 

the  '  \  the  rich  and  populous  manufac- 

fcmng  uLsiricFH  oi  trK'  north  and  north-east.  The  arch- 
deaeonty  of  "Worcester  Poraprehend.s  the  southern  and 
•nnth-v»e»tern  part?*,  which  are  agricultural,  together  with 
Ihe  adjoining  county  of  Worcester. 

Tlie  county  is  included  in  the  mitiland  circuit ;  the 
Mnxev  and  quarter-seMions  for  the  county  are  held  at 
Witrwick ;  those  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry  at 
•  Tliere  are  a  county  gaol  and  a  county  house  of 

I  i  at  Warwick  ;   a  gaol  and  house  of  correction  at 

L'kjvciitry  for  the  County  of  that  city:  Inck-up-houses  at 
L«Kinin^un  and  Birmingham ;  a  debtoiV  or  Court  of 
Heoii-       '  "'      Ingliam;  and  a  county  asylum  for 

•wi  iner«  at  Stretton. 

*TSf  I  >iin\  s;iioi  ill  Warwick  is  well  ventilated  and  dry, 
arwi  moderately  clean ;  but  so  much  crowded  as  to  make 
it  dtAcvlt  to  maintain  effective  di.scipline  :  the  towns- 
people eive  more  trouble  than  prisoners  from  the  countr>' 
partu;  but  the  most  h-oublesome  are  the  debtors. 
The  county  house  of  correction  at  Warwick  has  not  a 
nt  number  of  cells  for  the  proper  separation  of  the 
^ ;  but  the  management  is  such  a.s  to  reflect  the 
credit  on  the  keeper  and  officers.  The  system  of 
r  is  reported  by  the  in.4pectors  of  prisons  as  deserving 
imitatinn.  Nearly  half  the  prisoners  are  from  Birming- 
'  '  I'd  and  house  of  correction 
,  and  some  interesting  cases 
u  |ius<jiifi^  art-  K'vcn  by  him  in  the  Fourth  Re- 
.'  Inspectors  of  Prisons.  The  gaol  and  house  of 
i  at  Coventry  is  not  large  enough,  but  the  number 
cell*  is  sufficient  lor  the  usual  number  of  inmates  :  it  is 
re,  dry,  and  moderately  well  ventilated  ;  and  the 
eraenl  is  good.  The  bulk  of  the  prisoners  are 
•atr^rs  and  agricultural  labourere;  about  one-fourth  are 
Ctranf  era  not  resident  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coven- 

The  two  loelc-iip-houses  at  Leamington  are  small  and 
"  ^«ienl;   one  is  under  the  town-hall,  the  other  at  the 
J  station,  in  a  distant  pait  of  the  town  ;  that  at  the 
-hr.ll,  which  is  most  used,  has  not  a  sufficient  number 
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of  cells.  It  is  used  only  for  the  temporan'  confinement  oi 
prisoners.  Th«j  principal  lock-up-hou&e*  at  Rirminghara 
(tliei>e  are  three  lock-up-houses,  if  not  more,  in  the  town; 
in  attuthed  to  the  police-office.  The  time  of  confinement 
is  U!>ually  shod,  and  tliere  is  little  attempt  at  diiscipline  ; 
there  is  no  chaplain,  and  no  instruction  of  any  kind  is  pro- 
vided- The  det)tor8'  prison  at  Birmingham  is  exclusively 
for  debton  from  the  Court  of  Requests  ;  it  is  neglected  and 
dirty. 

The  county  asylum  in  Stretton  was  established  in  1817, 
at  the  suggestion  of  .ludee  Dallas,  for  the  reception  and 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  at  the  expiration  of  their 
imptisonment.  The  house,  formerly  occupied  as  a  fju-in- 
house,  is  in  a  retired  situation.  A  keeper  and  his  wife  are 
the  only  resident  officers.  The  age  of  admission  is  from 
14  to  16;  but  some  boys  under  14  had  been  received  and 
transmitted  to  *  the  Children's  Friend  Society  '  during  tlie 
exiictence  of  that  association.  The  boys  are  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  making  clothes  and  shoes,  and  in  working  in  a 
large  garden,  in  which  they  commonly  lake  great  delight. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  books,  religious  and  miscel- 
laneous; and  the  vicar  and  curate  oi  the  parish  vi.Mt  aud 
catechize  thf  children.  Eacii  boy  receives  a  poriion  of 
the  estimated  value  of  his  laliour:  this  portion  is  divided 
into  thirds;  one-third  he  receives  at  the  lime,  and  two- 
thirds  on  his  di«'harge.  Tlie  boys  stay  two  years,  and  are 
con»idered  as  the  hired  servanta  of  Ihe  keeper.  The 
management  of  the  institution  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
keeper,  and  on  the  committee  (appointed  by  the  county 
magistrates)  under  whose  supervision  it  is  placed ;  the 
result*  have  been  good  ;  many  boys  have  turned  out  well, 
and  have  become  respectable  workmen.  Some  have  called 
afterwards,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
derived  from  their  residence  here.  The  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the  sale  of 
articles  made  in  the  liouse. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Warwickshire  sent  only  !>ix  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  two  for  the  county, 
two  for  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  two  for  the  borougli  of 
Warwick.  By  the  Refoim  Act  the  number  was  incrcuised 
to  ten,  namely,  four  for  the  county,  which  was  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  two  each  lor  Warwick  and  Coventry  as  before  ; 
and  two  for  Birmiueham,  which  was  made  a  parliamentary 
borough.  By  the  Boundary-  Act  the  northem  division  of 
the  county  was  determined  to  comprehend  the  hundred  of 
Heralingford,  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  the 
Rugby  and  Kirby  divisions  of  Knightlow  hundred  ;  the 
principal  place  of  election  is  Coleshill :  and  the  polling 
places  are  Coleshill,  Nuneaton,  Coventry,  Birmingham, 
and  Dunchurch.  The  southern  division  of  the  county  com- 
prehends tlie  hundreds  of  Barlichway  and  Kington,  and  the 
kenilworth  and  Southam  divisions  of  Knightlow  hundred  : 
the  principal  place  of  election  is  Warwick  ;  and  the  polling 

{tlaccs  ore  Warwick,  Kington  or  Kiiieton,  Stratl'ord-on-Avon, 
Iciiley-in-Ardeii,  and  Southam.  The  limits  of  tlie  city  of 
Coventry,  which  are  less  extciwive  than  those  of  the  county 
of  the  city,  and  those  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  were  not 
altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Tlie  parliamentary  borough 
of  Birmingham  comprehends  the  parishes  of  Birmingham 
and  Edgbasfon,  and  the  towiishiiM  of  Bordesley,  Dudde- 
ston  or  Duddlestone  witll  Nechells,  and  Derlteiid,  in  the 
parish  of  Aston.  The  population  of  the  parishes  and  town- 
ships included  in  the  borough  was,  in  1831, 142.251.  Bir- 
mingham haa  since  been  incorporated  su  a  municipaj 
borough,  by  charter  diitcci  6th  Oct.,  18.'18.  The  munii  mal 
borough  has  the  same  limits  as  the  parliamentary.     Tho 

Earliamentary  constituency  of  the  county  and  the  city  and 
orouglis  in  it,  in  1833-G,  and  1839-40,  was  as  follows: — 

CUv  mwl  Koroiigli 

CoiUllHlKDC}    iu 

Coventry  .  .  .'JC81 
Warwick  .  .  1046 
Birminglmm  .  4H47 
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10,502  11,039  9574    94<«i 

Hinlory  and  Anti(]uitiet,~ln  the  earliest  historic  period 
this  county  appears  to  have  been  on  or  near  the  border  oi 
the  three  nations,  the  Cornubii  ( Ko^'av<oi,  Ptolemy. or  in  one 
MS.  KopvojSioO,  on  the  north-west:  the  Coritani  or  Cori- 
tavi  (Kopiravoi,  Ptolemy),  on  the  norlh-easl;  and  the  Do- 
buni  '^^.loidouvai,  Ptolemy),  on  Ihe  south ;  but  to  which  of  tliese 
nations  it  belonged,  whether  to  oukj  ot  \uovt,Mv<i\u  '«Vi«.\. 
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pruportioa,  there  are  no  means  of  deterniining.  Cacnden 
•ang^ns  it  to  the  Comavti ;  Mr.  Britton,  in  the  '  Beautie*  of 
Eni^iand  and  WbIcs,*  to  the  Comavii  and  the  Wigantea, 
*vhoiu  he  identities  with  the  Jugantes  or  lugante^,  a  people 
named  only  in  one  passage  of  Tacitus  {Annalet,  hb. 
xii.  40,  '  Civitas  Juganlum'),  of  which  the  reading  is  dis- 
puted. 

In  (he  Roman  division  of  Britain,  Warwickshire  appe«K 
io  have  been  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Gnaari- 
ensis. 

Several  Roman  or  other  antient  roads  crow  the  county  or 
pass  alon?  iti  borders.  The  antient  Watlin^  Street  in  its 
noHli  ■  '••  -rrl  prosjrcas  meets  the  border  of  the  oonnty  on 
the  ■  car  Hill  Morelon,  and  runs  alon^  the  north- 

eaili. .  .1  iis  far  as  Mancetter,  near  Atherst one,  beyond 

which  Its  contse.  still  norfh-weuUvard,  ia  wholly  within  the 
connty  to  the  passage  of  the  Tame,  between  Wilnecote  and 
Fareley,  where  it  enters  Stattordshire.  While  on  the  border 
'it  separates  Warwickshire  partly  from  Northamptonishirc, 
hut  chiffly  from  Leicestershire.  The  Fosse  Way,  another 
antient  road,  enters  the  county  on  the  south,  and  crossing 
first  the  detached  portion  of  the  county  at  Stretton-on-the- 
Posse,  and  then  the  intervening  portion  of  Worcestershire, 
enters  the  main  part  of  the  county  at  Hallord-on-the-8tour, 
atid  runs  north-eastward  by  Compton  Vernev,  8tretton-on- 
Dunsraore,  Brinklow,  and  S I  re  tt  on -under- Fosse,  to  High 
<.'ross.  where  it  intersects  WatlingStreet  and  enters  Leices- 
tershire. Another  road,  designated  in  the  Ordnance  map 
the  Iclmleld  Street,  but  in  the  map  of  Antient  Britain 
TXibliAhed  l>y  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
knowledg*,  more  corroftly  '  the  Rytnield  VVay,'  enters  the 
county  on  the  south-wjjst  side,  and  -mm  north  by  west  by 
Bidford,  Alcester,  Studley,  and  Ipsley,  into  Worcestershire, 
it  then  bends  gradually  to  north  by  east  and  again  crosses 
4h*  tounty  or  touches  the  border  near  Birmingham  and  near 
■Sntton  Coldfield  ;  nfler  which  it  enters  Statfordsliire  and 
intersects  Wathng  Street  at  Etocetura,  now  Wall,  near 
Lithfield.     Between  ^Vlcester  and  Studley  it  is  called  'the 
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hard 
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n  towns  and  stations,  in  the  county  or  on  the 
identified.  TheTriponfiumof  Antoninus  is 
(?  and  Gale  at  Dove  bridge,  or  Dow  bridge,  on 
.  lit  the  junctioncfthethreeoountiesof  North- 
ampton, Loiceiter,  and  Warwick,  or  at  Lilbourne  in  North- 
amptonshiret  close  by,  where  there  are  some  antient  trenches  j 
*na  one  or  two  tumuli.  Tlie  Venonas  of  the  same  writer  ( 
is  fixed  by  (Camden,  Stukeley,  and  others,  at  or  near  High 
Crois,  where  the  Wailing  Street  and  the  Fotee  Road  inter- 
sect. Camden  has  preserved  a  local  tradition  of  an  antient 
M'"'-'  flotirishing  city,  named  Cleycester,  which  had  a 
^  t«  own,  and  of  which  Cleybrook,  about  a  mile 

<  1  part;'  and  speaks  of  foundations  of  hewn  stone 

buried  under  the  furrows,  and  of  Roman  coins  turned  up 
by  the  plough.  The  Mnndue«>Bedum  of  the  same  writer  is 
fixed  at  Mancetter  or  Mancester,  near  Atherstone.  Here 
are  evident  remains  of  a  Roman  station  ;  the  ditch  andjval- 
liim  being  in  many  parts  very  perfect.  Alcester  may  be 
identifie<l  with  the  Alauna  of  the  14th  Iter  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Roman  coins  and  medals  of  brus,  gold,  and 
•ilver,  and  antient  bricks,  hare  been  found  at  Alcester. 
l^"' •''•  •'•  ■-— -  ;n~'  have  belonged  also  to  the  river 
Mands.  It  may  be  ol»erved  timt 
i  -;,^.-i  ,,.;.- ..^.-.ii  to  the  Dobuni.     Near  C'hester- 

1  -^  Fos^e  Way,  is  an  encampment,  evidently  Ro- 

I  it^lt  is  identified  by  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  translator  of 

tUchardof  Cirencester,  with  a  station,  the  name  of  which  is 
loat,  in  the  l-4th  Iter  of  Richard. 

Roman  coins  or  other  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
Bimilngiiam,  Hampton-in-Araen,  Willoughby  near  the 
Leam,  on  the  eastern  bonier  of  the  county,  and  at  Warwick ; 
find  a  Roman  pavement  at  L^oventry.  Mr.  Reynoldii  men- 
tions the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  or  station  at  Monks 
^irby,  between  Lutterworth  and  Coventry  ;  but  it  is  not 
marked  in  the  Ordnance  map.  There  are  some  earthworks 
ht  Brinklow,  near  Monk's  Kirby,  on  the  line  of  the  Fosse, 
which  Dugdale  conjectured  to  be  Roman. 

In  the  earlier  Saxon  period  Warwickshire  formed  part  of 

the  kingdom  of  Mercia.    Th«  southern  part  of  the  county, 

-  been  all  along  included  in  Uie  diocese  uf  Wor- 

jiears  to  have  been  included  in  the  subordinate 

^  kiUj2;ili,iMi  ot'  Hwiccaa,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bedc  (Hiat. 

Mtnlea.,  Lib.  iv.,  c.  13,  23)  'nrovincia  Huiccioiiim,'  which 

voa  in  existence  us  early  as  tne  middk  or  latter  end  of  the 


seventh  century.     Notices  of  this  subordinate  principality 
or  province  continue  down  to  the  year  855.    The  ti 
erous  death  of  the   Mercian  king  Ethelbald,  a.x>. 
plac«d  by  the  Saxon  chronicle  at  Seccaiidune,  app 
Scckington  in  Warwickshire,  near  Tamworth.     Und 
Alfi-ed,  Warwickshire  came,  with  the  rest  of  Merciai 
west  of  Watling  Street,  into  direci  subjection  to  the 
Saxon  crown  (about  a.d.  a«fl),  and  during  part  of  the  re 
of  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  the  Elder  was  governed 
the  alderman  Aethered,  and  after  his  death  by  hi*  wi 
the   lady    .Aetholflaed   or   Elhelfleda,    Alfred's 
During  this  and  the  subsequent  reigns  it  wa«  the  i 
the  war  with  liie  Danes  or  Northmen. 

To   this   period   of  history,  namely,  a.d.  926,  the 
year  of    the   reign  of  Athelstan,   son  and  successor 
Edward,  some  of  our  early  chroniclers  assign  the  exist 
of  the  fabulous  Guy.  Earl  of  Warwick.     According  to 
legend,  Athelstan  was  at  war  with  the  Danes,  who 
penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester  ; 
was  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  betwe 
on   English  champion    to  be   appointed,   and   Colbr 
who,  though  acting  as  champion  of  the   Danes,  is 
scribed  as  being  an  African,  or  Saracen,  of  gigantic  ; 
whether  the  crown  of  England  should  be  retained  li     ' 
eistan,  or  be  traiisferred  to  Olaus,  or  Aulaf  or  Anla/j 
Denmark,   and    Golavus   or   Govclaph,  king   of 
Earl    Guy.  whose   valour   had    obtained    for    him 
renown,  had  at  the  very  time  just  landed  at  Portsmou 
in  the  garb  of  a  palmer,  naving  returned  from  a  pilprir 
to  the  Holy  Land  :  and  being  engaged  as  champion  by  i 
king,  who,  witho'ut  knowing  him,  had  been  airected 
a  vision  to  apply  to  him  to  undertake  the  matter,  he 
ceeded  in  kilting  the  Danish  champion.   He  then  priva 
discovered    himself  to   the   king,    on  whom  he  enjoi 
secrecy,  retired  unknown  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
cattle  at  Warwick,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  till 
death.     Guy  s  CJifi'  near  Warwick  is  pointed  out  t>y  trmSi^ 
lion  as  the  place  of  his  hermitage  ;   and  armour  said  to  b« 
his  is  still  preserved  in  Warwick  Castle.     What  i»  the  ori- 
gin of  this  tradition,  which  cannot  l«;  tra.  than 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is-                   iy  ilt^^ 
termine.    The  story,  as  given  in  tho^M  ol  our  i:»riy 
torians  who  have  mentioned  it,  and  iuDugdale,  uho,  i 
Leiand,  Catpden,  and  some  others,  has  received  it  as  a  I 
history-,  is  inconsi»teut  with  the   known  circumsti 
the  times.     And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of 
champion,  Guy,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
African  or  Saraceuic  origin  of  Colbrand,  point  to  a  periO 
substijueiil  to  the  Norman  conquest  a.s  that  in  which 
legend  received  its  present  form.    Dr.  PeeLT-  '"■-  '""anaii 
into  the  origin  of  the  legend,  in  a  pajh                 icd 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Tcp^ 
tannica.'    He  disputes  the  existence  of  the  l^u-kktoi) 
Warwick  ;  l)ut  it  is  probable  thai  there  were  eaxl^ori 
aldermen  (the  equivalent  Saxon  title,  represented  in 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages  by  'dux"  and  'comes' ),  iA 
wickshire  in  the  time  of  Athelstan ;  as  it  was  tben 
after  in  existence  as  a  separate  county ;  for  a  di»eit<1 
year  962  contains  the  name  of  '  Uuathawede,  vie 
Warwichiffi,' I.e.  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire.     It  ia 
titat  there  were  at   the  same  time,  or  soon  aller, 
or  aldermen  of  Coventry,  or  perhaps  Chester  and  Cove 
try,  and  with  one  of  these  Leoi'ric  111.,  who  had  aequir 
the   goveiTimcnt  of  Mercia,   is  connected   another  oth 
brated  legend, thut  oftlK-  i'liii  finiUva.  hi-,  \\\u-,  v»hy  jai 
tohave  ridden  n:i'                                                    .  [Ock\ 
THY.]  Thislegcii  1                        _  ^                '    ,:.iale, 
circumstaaces  of  the  legend  aiv  ubviuualy  tabric 
I^eofricand  Godivaare  historical,  not  fabulou.-^ 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Canute  ;  and  au  antient  ii 
accompanying  a  picture  of  the  pair,  on  a  witwlow  ofl 
church,  Coventry,   setup  in  the  time       •!    '     d  II„ 
be  taken  as  evidence  thai  tlw  city  u v.                numunr 
to  the  lady's  intercession.    The  insert puuu  \>:i?  — 

■  I  Lurkhf,  for  Iticlovo  oflli»#, 
1>M  maka  Oovcat(«  tol-free.' 

Warwickshire  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  uni<!t  C<iaul«( 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Elhelred  II.,  .'. 

Til  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  the  em,  .1, 

V'  earl  ol  Ctiv»ttr, 

u.  -  taken  by  the  km^ 

tioops  :  anu  tiil-  ancuipr  oi  uie  euii  (o  rutake  it  brought  < 
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rail  ;  '  A\  the  king;  wm  hurl,  and  Uie  carl 

ai.  1.      This  incident  is   given  bjr  Mr. 

ttOB,  in  '  iiir  i>i;.iiiiies  of  England  and  Wales;'  but  we 
.  trace  his  aothorit  j,  or  li  x  the  year  of  its  occurrence. 
,civ(l  lrooble»  of  Henry  III.,  alter  the  defeat  and 
~  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl   of  Leicester,  the  ca&tle 
■In-orth  beid  out  for  the  insurgents  for  six  months 
A.D.  laSG  I ;  and  in  the  troubles  of  the  rei^n  of  £dward  II. 
'.he  murder  of  Gaveston,  the  king's  minion,  took   plate  at 
BLacUow  Hill,  near  Warwick.     He  was  i;  i  the 

cQstody  of  Aimeric,  or  Ainf^ry.  earl  of  Pen.  Guy 

Be&uchamp,  earl  of  W:  .liom  Gavestun  lunf  iiHutf- 

iogly  called  '  the  black  ien  '),  and  was  beheaded 

by  his  order.     The  idci<ii m  is  tdinnaeniorated  by  aiiantient 
ioacription  in  the   rock   near  the   sumniil   of    the   hill : 
P.  Gatxston,   Earl  or   C<>rnwaxl,   Bkheaoes   hkkk, 
-i-  13II. 

In  the  war  df  the  Roses  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties :  the  ^VaJ^vick  men. 
swayed  by  their  earl,  the  celebi-ated  '  king-maker,'  were 
yor\usta;  the  men  of  Coventry,  won  by  the  frequent  viiits 
and  favours  of  Henry  VI.  and   his  queen,  .Nlargaret  of 
Anjou,  wefe  »uppor1er»  of  the  house  or  Lancaster. 

In  th*  civil  War  of  L'harles   I.  the  county  cfcnerally  em- 
teai  tuse  of  parliament,  heiiiif  t  >     d  by 

Pe  of  Lord  Brodke.   The  fir  -  i  the 

ITS;  *   -'  *-■ '-    ^M!,  in  the  BtiiMiu-iu  ]j.ih  vi  the 

cl  ■  ;tj  was  near  Banbury  in  Oxford- 

ihu<,  •-..^.•.   ......  ..  .  ...  ..^...^ntarian  garrison,  which  he  had 

■unmoned  to  surrender,  on  his  way  towards  London  :  the 

KsHcx,  general  of  the  Parliumentanau  anuy,  who  wa& 
Mter,  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  march  in 
and  had  reached  Kineton  in  Warwickshire,  when 
thp  led  back  to  meet  him.     The  Parliamentarians 

»♦  up  in  the  fields  between  the  foot  of  Edge  Hill 

ud  the  lu'.vn  of  Kineton,  and  the  Royalists  descended  the 
hill  to  attat-k  them.  Tlie  battle  was  severe,  but  indt^cisive  : 
the  loas  on  both  sides  is  commonly  stated  at  sOlX) ;  but  the 
data  were  probably  about  IJiX);  the  wounded  may  have 
umde  up  the  larger  number.  Tlie  Parliaiuentariotis  re- 
treated the  next  day  to  Warwick;  while  the  kin^  returned 
tc  Banbury,  which  he  Ibrced  to  surrender.  The^nnmbers 
eagB^d  were  stated  in  an  account  sent  by  some  Parlia- 
tDtatarian  officers  to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  ordered  by  the  house  to  be  printed,  at  10,000  on  their 
orni  side,  and  from  14,000  to  22,000  (viz.  18,000  foot  and 
home)  on  (hat  of  the  king.  The  king  had  marched 
the  county  before  the  battle  ;  and  alter  his  leaving 


the  1 
eyed  it  !■ 


t«  reaist 

file  cor 


seized  hisplate  and  furniture, 

Castle.     Tiiey  further  showed 

"i"^nufacturc  sworcU  for  the 

>litd  the  opposite  party. 

.  ;. .^ .vn  with  Bome  blight  worts 

'.,  whom  the  king  had  ordered  to 

rflie  cor.  iin  between  Oxford  and  York.     Tlie 

%9ver  taken  by  the  prince  early  in  April,  lb43. 
•Aw  acted  as  Kovernor  was  killed,  and  part  of 
tbs.  Iowa  Luroed.  Warwick  Castle,  the  principal  poet  of 
th*  Farfinmentntinns,  was  attacked  by  the  Royalists  in  the 
eviv  pR  ^ut  without  suoceaa. 

Tne  1  requiring  notice  in  later  times  are 

tlMBirmi.i^'n.im  nui-,.     The  first  of  these  ocr—'    "  i"'', 
«en  several  dissenting  meetintr-houses  wr 
iqjtired.     Tlie  next  occurred  in  17^1,  when  ;-...  ^.^^v. ..-..►; 
m*eting-houMS  and  the  dwellings  of  several   dissenter*, 


including  that   of  Dr.  V '.    '"        minister   of  *  the    New 

Meelint;    (one  of  those  .were  burned,  and  the 

doctor  was  obliged  to  fly  i -;  jn  jile.    The  last  great  riot 

was  connected  with  tlie  Chartist  agitation,  and  occurred 

in  .Tuly.  1831),  when  several  houses  were  destroyed.     The 

riots  of  I7I3  were  partly  or  wholly  the  result  of  religious 

liiiTolrv  :    tiiose  of  17&1  were  partly  religious,  partly  po- 

if  1839  were  political.     The  formation  of  the 

11  Union  during  the  agitation  of  the  Reform 

liill.  III  lKil-2,  led  to  some  meetinp*  of  rmmonse  mimbera 

of  people,  but  wa*  not  aftended  hv  nnv  brenoh  of  the  peace. 

ir,.   ■  ,       .    -r         ■  r      -  ,,„j   Phillip,, 

Qui  'nnrtib  Geofo- 

gic'i  *   "iiigabte 

Cai  IJiitton's 

acisotii.v  ...  •• .  ■-'  intl 

Wales;    llul!  .n's 

Btmy  on  (rot/" .  :  _,  . 
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Statistics. 


Pfjjjitlatinn  and  Occupations. — .\8  a  manuTacturing 
county,  Warwickshire  is  the  eighth  in  rank,  a  position 
which  it  maintained  in  1811-21-31,  standing  in  the  last 
year  between  Northumberland  and  StafTord'^hirc  :  the  pro- 
portion of  the  manufacturing  population  wa^  s;  nt, 
in  1831,  at  which  period  there  were  2838  ocn  jid 
eraployifig  labourers,  1142  occupiers  not  empl  nr- 
crs,  and  the  number  of  Bgriculttiml  labouic  44. 
yjj^.  ...^„. .,;!„..  r.r  .u„  male  population  agt  ip- 

\fBt''  u  follows:— 11, 37ij  i    m 

maiiuj..,.;..  ,,  .:_,;, .J  in  retail  trades  ond  ..u..ui..ull*j 
4012  capitalists,  bankers,  and  members  of  the  professions ; 
10,358  non-agricultural  labouren  ;  2446  domestic  servants : 
other  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  3729  ;  and  there  were 
13,089  female  ser>ant».  The  following  details  are  from 
the  Returns  of  1831  : — '  About  4500  men  are  employed  in 
making  ribbons,  nearly  one-half  of  them  in  tlie  city  of 
(Coventry,  upwards  of  WO  at  Niineatoi,  ttXI  at  Folciill 
•.HM  at  Ajitfcy,  200  at  Chilvcra  Coton,  100  at  Sow,  54  at 
Eihill,  25  at  Harthill,  and  in  smaller  numbers  in  many 
other  places  ;  and  about  100  men  are  employed  in  weaving 
linen  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Watch-making  has 
been  suvcessfuliy  introduced  at  Coventry.  Needles  are 
made  by  350  mr-n.  <iii.>flv  nt  In.»lLV.  StiuJley,  Alcester, and 
Saoiboum;    ai  1  u fact iii-e  of  comb* 

employs  upwa;  ^e  and  the  smaller 

manufactureni  of  ugiicullural  machines.  msh-weavera,and 
others,  are  nothing  io  comparison  with  the  activity  disi- 
played  at  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity.' 

The  population  of  the  county  at  the  following  dccennisi 
periods  wnen  the  census  waa  taken  wa»  as  uader : — 


1801 
1811 

1821 
1831 
1841 


Mote*. 

99,942 
109.539 
1.J3,I27 
163,570 
195,679 


P^maliif. 
10B.24« 
IIH.IM 

H(),B65 
171,U^i4 
206,U3G 


Tnlal. 

2oe,i») 

228,735 
274.302 

33fi,«l() 
401,715 


flKT'rHl" 


22H 
194 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1700  the  population  was  96.(i00; 
from  1801  to  1841  it  increased  193,525.  or  '  '  i  at. 

According  to  the  last  census  the  number  oi  ij  a 

square  mile  is  464.  The  population,  &c.  of  vm  h  umnlred 
and  borough  in  1841  is  shown  in  the  following  table  tom- 
municatcd  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Census,  the  returns 
not  having  yet  been  published : — 


AREA. 


UUKDRtD,  Ite. 


atMuto 
Aci«>. 


l**t>llctl. 


.1)      . 
■i)    . 


i),      , 
(Cilr)     .       .       . 

ijQeunsy  of  il>*  tamo      . 


Totali' 


L 


100,311) 
141,4iU 
119.690 

tC7,ieo 

I9,7S0 
J,290 

1 0,11)0 
a,3fifl 


5G7,930 


5.945 
11,145 

5,4)80 
i  1,1168 
36.1 -'1 

C,l 


i93 
707 
190 
744 


-      .; 


31 

77 

119 


PERSONS. 


Viaalai, 


Tatei 
of 

Penotm. 


Vmdtx 

30  jrears. 


Main,  iFcnwIr* 


tOYnnn 
mad  upwnrdi. 


Mali<>,      PpEnnln.! 


l,y9U 

:ui 

12 

^1,321 

6.90.1 

668 

14.434 

27,7Di 
I2,'2i7 


i,tHl 


H,r>27 
28,039 
<h796 
30,65 1 
94,3b0 
16,173 
3,.*)66 
4.»34 


195,679  1206,0.16 


2a,a«i 

.^764 


30,74  5 

lO.iJfit 

V7& 


401,715 


6,679 

I12.7.*ft 


6,6  rs 

90,S90 


6.756 
I'2,fi91 


7,2'?U 
2.|>W1 

•xuu 

92,031 


7,7S5 
H.9iri 
6  500 
15  111' 
17.161 
7.898 
2,590 
■2M0 


I     7,771 
I   15.'!)'! 

51. 


2,794 


I'E!l!*ONS  BORN 


In  Ihii 
CdUDty. 


EIm- 


104,799 


1 13,105 


21.-2.'.5 
4ft  dSfi 


;i 
',1 

7,'Jiii 


307,077^ 


5,706 
9.fi78 

:.ii9l 
21 

■  ;.,"20 

•1,702 

703 

I.8N 


\V  A  U 


96 


WA'U 


In  1831  1h«  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  G8,253,  in- 
habited by  72,357   families.  Rnd  there  were  782  houses 
ijiiiljinir  nnd  .'W2  uninhabited. 
C  '!««,  Crime,  &^. — Sums  expended  for  Ihc 

'^fcliei  ,  .or:  1748-49-80  (annual  aveiace),  10,44.V. ; 

J776,  IJ.'J?!/. ;    1783-84-85  (average),  59,557/.     The  sum 
Expended  in 

l«Ol  was  117353/.,  beinjj  11*.  3</.  for  each  inhabitant. 
IHll    ..  ir.7,03-2        „      13    9 
1821    ..   140.185        „       10    7 
1831   ..   16U12        „        9    0 
1841  ..   100,522        „        6    6 

In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March, 
Ihe  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under  :— 

193*.      1836.      J9TT.     1838.      1839.       1840. 
138.629/.  116,404/.  9R,D10/.  108,183/.  108.711/.  109,522/. 

Tlie  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
the  last  year  under  the  old  adniinistralion,  was  158,159/. 
The  total  difTerence  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
1840  was  58,209/.,  or  31  per  cent. :  namely,  in  suits  of  law, 
&c.,  2845/..  or  48  per  cent. ;   and  in  misceJIaneous  ex- 

f>enBe8,  6727/.,  or  30  per  cent.  The  abuses  under  the  old 
aw  were  comparatively  few  in  this  county.  The  number 
o/ Poor-law  unions  i.^  11,  comprising  237  parishes  which 
had  a  population  of  191,0<.;8  in  1R11.  There  are  nine  pa- 
rishes, with  a  populalion  of  143,542,  which  are  not  in  any 
union.  Each  of  the  undermentioned  places  is  the  centre 
of  a  imioa;  and  the  sumu  expended  in  the  year  ended 
25th  Maxch,  1840,  under  the  principal  hea<I»  of  I.>main- 
tenance,  Out-relief,  and  Edtablibhment  and  Salaries,  were 
,  as  follows;  — 

ruynlnti'in         In-  0\t\ 

Nine  of  Uakn.    to  1831.    .MoinMnaiKe.  V.A\r{. 

£.  £. 

I     A)eMt«r   .     .     .  Ifi.923  404  3500 

Mhn  ....  »,Ka  909  »&» 

AU«T»'»n*    .     .  9.-tf<9  774  264H 

FolntuU  .     .     .  11.965  SKA  1443 

M.Tt.lr.1  .      .     .  I".4S1  :i.3  SMS 

Nonrntm)      .     .  l.«.0<'-8  l(l97  3713 

Rus;liy      .     .     .  Ilj.r6li  Ml  mi 

60III..1U    .     .     .  11.433  eon  1997 

*«.il.«ni.     .     .  8,479  449  173 

Slrnifunl  on-Avon  18,743  781  *H2 

>T«r«ick.     .     .  •-'S.W4  lS9a  8597 

Tlie  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  I^dy-day,  1840,  was  ^3,231  0728  in- 
door, and  IL.yW  iHit-door),  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  union  po- 
pulation. There  were  301  lunatics  and  idiol.M  chargeable 
on  the  poorVrate  in  18.315,  or  1  in  861 ;  in  England  1  in 
MlXi.  In  l«35-C  there  were  1551  bastard  children  charge- 
able on  the  poorVrate,  or  1  in  217  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  in  England  1  in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  1830  was  425,  or  1  in  22  ;  in  England  1  in  20. 
Tlie  number  affiliated  in  1834-5  was  305.  and  162  in 
1835-6.  In  1840  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  persons 
married  under  21  years  of  age  was  10'4  ;  in  England  and 

,  Wales  0'6,  for  the  two  sexes. 

,      The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 

,  pcrty  tax  in  1815  was  1,209,879/.;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  835,422/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 

,  &c.,  were  assessed  at  66.5,9<.J8/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was  : — land,  60  parts  ;  dwelling-houses.  31*3  parts  :  mills, 
factories,  &c.  6*8  parts  ;  manorial  profits,  &c.  1*9  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poor's-rate  in  1841  was  us  ibllows  :  — 


EftililUlimrat 

iui4  Sulnrlci. 

Toml. 

£. 

£. 

8S8 

4.»3 

1143 

&,S91 

tCii 

4.2.M 

669 

S.fTT* 

£fi3 

3,585 

919 

S.7M 

1070 

6,4« 

dlO 

3,013 

738 

2.916 

IMl 

T;Z44 

xm 

10,19« 

On  landed  property 

Dwelling-houses . 

All  other  kinds  of  property 

Total  . 


£. 
.       713,390 
.       ;I00.427 
5>J5,930 

.   1,609,747 


In  the  above  year  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates 
waJs  171.43.5/.,  l>cing  a  rate  of  2«.  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  properly  atscssed.     Tatting  the  total 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841,  Iht 
mte  per  head  w.ts  4/.  3*.  Id.  for  each  inhabitant :  and  di- 
.  .  V.....  .*  I  .  .1.     number  of  acres,  it  was  1/.  5-v.  Id.  per 

i.ime  as  for  Lancashire,  and  is  only 
V  -  •  i!cx  and  Worcestershire. 

T  levied  at  different   periods,  and  the 

pri'i    .  iienis  for  the  same  periods,  are  shown 

in  the  following  table  :  — 


18i«. 

ino. 

1- 

-» 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Income 

8706 

21,995 

21,777 

2IJ«1 

Expenditure  :— 

Bridges  . 

196 

627 

7,707 

869 

Gaols 

353 

964 

704 

<7R 

Prisoners 

2024 

7,.'wa 

0.247 

B.vm 

Prosecutions    . 

15:37 

5,.1H0 

ft,fy79 

T.9» 

iT^nnctnfilAfi  nnH 

1 

vagrants 

459 

1,678 

1,638 

wn 

The  particulars  of  the  couTity  expenditwe  i 
as  follows :  — 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  fcu.  , 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  inain- 

laininc^  prisoners 
Shire-halls  and  courts  ofjuslice 
Lunalic  asylum       .... 
Prosecutions  ..... 
Clerk  of  the  peace  .        .        , 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  . 
Conveyance  of  transpoils 
Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables,  high  and  special     . 
Coroner  ..... 

Miscellaneous         .... 


Total         .        .         .    15..33C 
Tlic  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  Ihe  expendilia 
thereon,  w^cre  a»  under  in  1839 : — 

Miln. 

Streets  and  mads  repaired  under  local  acts      12.5 
Turnpike  roads  .         .         ,  ,  .  407 

All  other  highways     ....         lH3a 


Amount  of  rates  levied    .         .        ♦        .         .  y^Sp 
Expended  in  repairs  of  highways      .    JP31,R39 
l^w  and  other  expenses .         .         .  433 

Total  expendilure     .         .         «     . 1 -' 

The  number  of  tui-npike  (rtu.ts,  in  1840,  w  i 
income  from  tolls  was  2i,728/.;  parish  composi' 
of  estate  duty,  15/. ;    and  total  incomi    '^^  ^'"'"  ' 
expenditure  for  the  same  year  bcin^ 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  lo  ' 
debt  was  eiiual  to  3  years'  income ;   1 
land  the  proportion  of  income  to  d  .     _ 

the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  c 
Warwickshire,  8  per  cent. ;  in  England  12  per  > 
state  of  sixteen  trusts,  in  1841,  is  slrown  in  the  folluvti 
table :   the  last  column  is  an  estimate  of  Ihe  numb<:*fT 
ye8«  which  would  be  required  for  each  trust  t 
lis  entire  debis,  taking  the  surplus  revenue  ■- 
1840  as  an  annua]  aurplui : — 


Tnuto. 

Dlraiinj;linin  nod  !>[irrDaI  A<h 
ntrminghani  nnd  Sinn^lvrldi;*) 
Blrminjihnm  nnd  Wnifnrd  (Inn 
(*iulle  firumwich  iaA  D)<aiiii;^ii 
Cosmtry  inrt  Wolvcy 
niynchiirFli  nnd  Slnnrhridno 
E<c»h&ni.  Alcctter  Iiiutit-t 
llincklvy  *ail  Cuvi-ntr,     . 
M»ncrtt«'r  U>  WoU<»y  lienlh 
Rttj^hy  fltiri  b,ilt#r„-Hrlli     , 
Raj;li)  and  Warwick 
Stratford  ■ml  Broin«i;ra\c 
Stnitlisnl  and  Long  Comptuo 
Warwick  mat  C«)»f  nlrr 
Warwick,  Paddlrhronk,  fcc. 
Wrlinboiirii  and  Slrmllurd 


ToUl  N. 
DcU*.  Iiici> 
iE4. 273   £. 


i.o;u 

ll.OSO 
2,000 

703 
]  ,000 
2,439 
3.80& 

U0« 
I, lis 
2.271 
2,W4 

lo.a.ti 

1,700 
400 


HIO 

238 
I.0B7 

i» 
1,878 

3KS 

m 

409 
1.914 
S.IU 
l.SM 
l.»4« 

260 


<1S 

59 

KM 

SIT 

1.490 

MS 

m 

22 

i.n« 

i.su 

T97 
9  4 
l'J6 


Hnrpl** 

yt^tl 

»«9 

* 

193 

11 

179 

« 

tn 

a 

aM 

11 

IS 

\l 

M 

u 

HO 

Ma 


In  1839  the  church-rates  in  Wanvickshire  nrr  " 
G635i.\  and  3910/.,  applicable  to  the  same  ^ 
derived  from  '  other  sources,'  the  amount  from 
rent  charges,  included  under  this  head,  bcii; 
1832.    The  sum  of  9824/.  was  expended  in  )^ 
purposes  of  the  establishment,   of  which  406:)^, 
repairs  of  churches,    lliere  was  a  debt  of  7444/. 
on  the  church-rales. 

Crrni^.- Number    of  persons    charged   with 
offences  in  the  septennial  perio<Ii  ending  181^,  182C, 
and  1840. 

1813^19.      IUDTK,      1937-33. 
Total  .         .         ,         2,9-14       3,IM«       1.050      5.fl 
Annual  average    .  420        514         bOI 


W  A  R 


97 


vV  AS 


The  nambMi  ccmiinitted.  convicted,  and  acquitted  io 
cftdk  y««r  rrom  1H34  to  1942  were  as  under  :— 

lC3t.  1833.  18X.  irr.  IKS.  133D.  IMO.  1841.  l»tf. 

CummUmd  .CM  ;»t  ?«  SiO  tei  TJd  1001  U>46  1003 

A  nam  1 1     .MB  !•?  I»  18»  IW  1A3  231  MM  229 

C(pitl  I     .    4H  IM  MB  CM  6d6  685  TiW  838  TT4 

!■  1834  the  pmpoitimi  of  peraong  committed,  to  the 
total  population  of  the  county,  waa  1  in  510;  and  in  1841 
the  {Moportion  was  1  in  400.  The  population  of  the  county 
is  tD  the  popolatipn  of  England  and  Wales  aa  1  to  30,  but  in 
respect  to  criminal  offenders  itji  jproportions  are  as  1  to  31, 
that  is,  in  England  and  Wales  there  is  I  criminal  otfender 
in  SOS,  and  in  Warwickshire  1  in  400.  Still  Warwickshire 
niajr  be  advantageous! v  compared  with  several  other  coun- 
ties ;  with  Gloucestershire,  for  example,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  criminals  is  1  in  344,  and  with  several  other  coun- 
ties; and  in  1842  the  number  of  violent  offences  against 
the  person  was  only  the  fifty-fourth  part  of  this  class  of 
crimes,  instead  of  the  thirty-ninth,  wliich  it  would  have 
been  had  the  proportion  of  population  been  followed. 

Of  1008  OTOnden  (846  males  and  157  females)  tried  at 
the  aaaiies  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  31  ctiar^ed 
with  offiences  against  the  person;  82  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence ;  814  (including  .584 
eases  of  nmple  larceny)  with  offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence ;  6  with  malicious  offences 
against  property ;  43  for  forgeiy,  coining,  and  uttering 
base  coin ;  and  27  for  various  misdemeanours.  In  no  one 
esse  was  sentence  of  death  recorded.  Of  774  persons  con- 
victed, 4  were  transported  for  life ;  19  for  periods  above 
ten  and.  under  fifteen  years ;  61  for  periods  above  seven 
sod  under  ten  years ;  and  88  for  terms  of  seven  years ; 
mskiny  172  transported.  None  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonnwnt  ibr  periods  exceeding  two  yeai-s ;  12  were  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  and  under  two  years ;  109  for  above 
■X  months  and  less  than  one  year;  and  471  for  six  months 
and  under.  Of  the  229  persons  acquitted,  189  were  found 
not  jpiilty  on  trial ;  in  the  case  of  36  no  bill  was  found, 
and  in  4  instances  there  was  no  prosecution.  Above  oue- 
^r  of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  were  be- 
taeen  the  ages  of  15  and  25,  or  one-foiuth  between  15  and 
fbt  and  one-fourth  betwreen  20  and  25,  which  are  higher 
jjcooortions  for  these  a^es  than  the  rest  of  England  and 
WiuM.  The  degree  of  instruction  was  ascertained  in  all 
lUt  .two  cases :  304  males  and  5 J  females  could  neither 
itad  nor  write ;  449  males  and  91  females  could  read  and 
ttitf  UBoeifedly ;  89  males  and  6  females  could  read  and 
mifc  wen ;  and  3  males  had  received  a  superior  education. 
Ilie  proportion  of  uninstiucted  criminals  in  the  county  on 
■a  avccage  of  aeveial  yean  was  93  per  cent. ;  in  England 
■nd  Wales  89-3  per  cent. 

.  ^aMfingt"  Buuht. — ^Tttere  are  7  of  these  institutions  in  the 
ikifaAy ;  and  the  number  of  depo<iitors  and  amount  ef  de- 
posits in  each  of  the  following  years  were  as  under  :— 

XSa.       1836.         1S37.         183d.         1839.        1840. 
Ho-ofdnwllon        aaaO       IU.1S3       IO.SM       18,438       \3Aa       14.SJ7 
ItLof  Ato^IU     iri87.1tE  £340,8S9  £246,434  XZ;5,3l«8  £2ii.in  .£313.447 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830,  1834,  and 
1899  is  i^own  in  the  following  table : — 


18J0. 


1834. 


1339. 


D(po- 

Dafwiu. 

Driio- 

DqMMiU. 

Depu- 

DupoiiU. 

HiS  tfxcaadlns    M 

diMB. 

A 

ritori. 

<E 

siUm. 

£. 

3.411 

St.2S3 

4,500 

87.045 

8,749 

43,716 

» 

\jm 

U.OTS 

2,0S0 

61,976 

2,936 

80,561 

IM 

«e 

47,018 

748 

51. 413 

1,107 

75,655 

IM 

«4 

9*.4ii 

'mo 

2.1,871 

388 

39,314 

m 

74 

u.»a 

UO 

16,7^ 

ICS 

27.199 

4hM>     .    .    SM 

*t 

U.85tt 

S9 

8. Mil 

21 

»,7» 

:S»    174.075     7,633      I«8.151    13.325    281,177 

The  deposits  of  175  fnendiv  societies,  not  reckoned 
dtove,  amounted,  in  1840,  to  l7,58C/. ;  and  5726/.  were 
iav«ried  br  136  charitable  institutions. 

Tbo.  following  particulars  respecting  the  state  of  each 
Mf  ings*  bank  in  toe  county,  for  the  year  ending  2()th  No- 
if other,  1842,  are  from  a  parliaments  y  paper  dated  24th 
oT^ray,  1843:- 


Alherstone 
Biroringhan' 
Ckiventry  . 
Rag^r  . 
Stimtford  . 
Sutton  . 
Warwick 


No.  of 
Dvpoailon. 

631 

10,479 

l/»70 

818 

660 

392 

2318 


£91 

3S0 

no 
so 

40 

60 

160 


Tuttl 
M.i!i.tK<-'>Mnl. 

£11)0 

uug 

150 

5G 

63 

64 
221) 


Nrt  (urpliw 
I'nifit. 

£20 

4G7 

38 

37 

9 

1S7 


Eteetive  Frcmchite. — The  number  of  county  voters 
tered,  in  1839-10,  was  as  under  :— 


N.  lliT. 

5,074 


Freehold  of  every  class 
Copyholders  and  custom' 

ary  tenants      .      .     .       148 
Leaseholdere  fur  life  or 

term  of  years  .  .  .  458 
50/.  tenants  at  will  .  .  1,021 
Trustees  and  mortgagees  20 
Qualified  by  ofiice  .  .  37 
Joiut  and  duplicate  quali- 
fications    ....        28 


8  diT. 

2,793 

65 

65 

1,291 

9 

23 


Total. 
1839-40. 
7.807 

213 

523 

2,312 
29 
60 

35 


regis 

TUsl 
lil3»<. 

7,393 

190 

510 

2,212 

74 

82 


6,780       4,253      11,039     10,502 

EdueatioH. — Summary  of  Returns  made  to  I'arliamen' 
in  1833  :— 

SirlioaU.    SclmUri.    Tufatl. 

Infant-schools         .  .  .64 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  2  to  7  vears : — 

Males  .  . 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


Daily-schools  .  .  .      009 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years  :— 

Males         , 

Females     . 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Schools 
Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction .  .  . 
Sunday-schools       .            .  .318 
Number  of  children  at  such  scho«Is ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  yean: — 
Males        « 
Females     .            . 
Sex  not  specified  . 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


2,402 


11.447 
8,040 
3,252 

23,630 

763  


26.011 


10,714 

14,it64 

2,554 


34,232 


PwtrijHiti  «f 


loCtnt  Sclioola 
Dailv  SchnoU 
SuaoaySchoolj 

Total. 


Bj 


abj  S>«»>Mrip(Uin.l    1^ 


•Alfc    "l*^     »«Wt  I  V*^     •«*«^  i  "f^ 
tan.  Un.  Ian. 


1 
III 
31 


143 


8 
5,298 

1,3^7 


7,133 


6  !  880 
45  2,941 
897  30.3S1 


348  33.712 


43:      647 

49t  lii.iei 

4  I      462 


639   18..T(D 


M>h«tri|i   mod 


■cfcU.    SdwUn. 


81 


I, HI 


7.0M 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  table,  are — 

ScUolsH. 

Infant-schools  .  •  4,  containing      400 

Daily-schools  .  .  .  21  .  716 

Sunday-schools  .  .        102  •        15,824 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  349,  containing  12,440 

Sunday-schools  .  .191  .        22,641 

I.«nding  libraries  of  books  were  attached  to  66  schools 
in  1833. 

Sixteen  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where 
no  other  school  existed.  Sixty-six  schools,  containing 
3901  children,  were  both  Sunday-  and  day-schools.  The 
number  of  boardint^-sch&ols  is  fifty-four,  and  the  scholars 
are  included  in  the  above  returns.  The  total  number  of 
children  returned  as  attending  Sunday-  and  day-schools  of 
all  kinds  is  60^73,  which  was  above  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  15. 

WASHINGTON,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  about  38^40' 
N.  lat.  and  about  TT^W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  according 


around 
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Georgetown  was  ultimatclv  ceded  to  th.'  Unitwl 
by  vTrginia  and  Maryland:  for  th«  l-unH-e.  J.i 
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and  president's  house.    ITie  name  oY  ya^hniKton  wni 
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ultimately  bestowed  upon  '  the  federal  city/  and,  in 
c-onlbmiity  with  the  act  of  Congress  alluded  to,  the  seat 
of  government  wait  transferred  thither  from  Philadel- 
pliia  in  1800.  The  president  and  other  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  federal  government  have  since  resided  at 
Washington :  Congress  meets  there  every  year  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  holds  its  annual  sittings,  beginning  on  the 
second  Monday  of  January. 

'Washington  is  separated  from  Geoi^etown  by  Rock 
Creek,  over  wliich  there  are  several  bridges,  and  iVom 
Alexandria  bv  the  Potomac,  over  which  is  a  wooden 
bridfje  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  There  are  also  several 
biid^us  over  the  Anacostia.  This  river  has  a  sufficient 
deptli  of  water  for  frigates  to  ascend,  without  being  light- 
ened, above  the  navy-yard,  which  is  situated  upon  it. 
VosKels  drawing  fourteen  feet  can  come  up  to  Potomac 
Bridge,  whence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  there  are 
nine  feet  of  water  at  ordinary  high  tides.  A  spacious  canal 
unites  the  Anacostia  with  the  Potomac.  Washington  is 
bituntcd  near  the  head  of  the  tide-water  navigation,  and  is 
i-unnectcd  with  the  interior  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
ciuud.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  in 
front  (south')  the  Potomac,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  a 
ran.:;c  of  heights  in  the  rear  (north ;,  affording  many  fine 
sites. 

The  city  was  regularly  laid  out,  according  to  the  design 
of  ^lajor  L'Enfant,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  ground  em- 
braced within  the  plan  is  built  upon.  The  Capitol  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  central  site :  avenues  from  120  to  IGO  feet 
wide,  named  alter  the  states  of  the  Union,  are  to  extend  from 
it  to  the  most  important  public  buildings,  or  the  places 
which  offer  the  finest  prospects.  These  avenues  intersect 
diagonally  square  bloc-ks  formed  by  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Tlie  streets  north  and  south  of  the 
capital  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A 
north,  A  south,  S:c. :  those  east  and  west  of  it  arc  numbered, 
1st  street  east,  1st  street  west,  Sec.  TIic  streets  are  from 
70  to  110  feet  wide.  The  effect  of  the  partial  filling 
up  of  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  city  was  tnus  described 
by  Basil  Hall  in  1827 ' — '  This  singular  capital  is  so  much 
scattered,  that  sc^arcely  any  of  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
a  city  btrikc  the  eye.  Here  and  there  ranges  of  buildings 
arc  starting  up,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  houses 
nie  detached  from  one  another.  The  streets,  where  streets 
there  are,  have  been  made  so  unusually  wide,  that  the 
connection  is  quite  loose ;  and  the  whole  affair,  to  use  the 
(|uaint  simile  of  a  friend  at  Washington,  looks  as  if  some 
gi.>.it  had  scattered  a  box  of  his  child's  toys  at  random  over 
the  ground.'  Mrs.  TroUopc,  who  will  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  undue  partiality,  and  who  visited  Washington  much 
about  the  same  time,  speaks  more  eulogist ically  of  its 
appearance : — •  Tlie  whole  aspect  of  Wt^ington,  light, 
olieerful,  and  airy,  reminded  me  of  our  fa-sliionable  w*atenng- 
placos.  It  has  been  laughed  at  by  foreigners,  and  even  by 
natives,  because  the  original  plan  of  the  city  was  upon  an 
enormous  scale,  and  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  has  as  yet 
been  executed ;  but  I  confess  Isee  nothing  ridiculous  about 
it :  the  original  design,  which  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
exleufeivc,  nas  been  in  no  way  departed  from,  and  all  tliat 

his  been  done  has  been  done  well Tlie  houses  are 

s'.attered,  but  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  regularity 
v(  the  original  plan ;  and  to  a  person  who  has  been  tra- 
velling  much  through  the  countr>',  and  marked  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  new  manufactories,  new  canals,  new 
railroads,  new  towns,  and  new  cities  which  are  springing 
as  it  were  from  the  earth  in  ever\'  part  of  it,  the  appearance 
of  the  metropolis  rising  p-adually  into  Hfe  and  splendour, 
is  a  spectacle  of  higli  historic  interest.'  The  most  recent 
account  of  Wasliington,  tliat  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  flippancy  of  its  tone,  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  external  appearance  of  'Washington 
lias  not  matciially  changed  since  it  was  visited  by  Captain 
Hall  and  Mrs.  TroUope. 

The  most  striking  and  important  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Washington  is  the  Capitol.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
at  the  eastern  tcnnination  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  which 
is  a  mile  in  length,  spacious,  and  planted  with  trees.  '  The 
western  facade,  to  which  tliis  avenue  leads,'  says  Mrs. 
Trollo])e, '  is  approached  from  the  city  b^  terraces  and 
steps  of  bolder  proportion  than  1  ever  belore  saw.  The 
elegant  eastern  front,  to  which  many  persons  give  tlie 


preference,  is  on  a  level  with  a  newly  planted  but  very 
handsome  enclosure,  which  in  a  few  vears  will  offer  the 
shade  of  all  the  most  splendid  trees  which  flourish  in  the 
Union,  to  cool  the  brains  and  refresh  the  spirits  of  the 
members.'  The  building  is  constructed  of  freestone,  and 
composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  length  of  the 
whole  is  350  feet,  the  deptli  of  the  wingv  is  121  feet,  the 
height  of  the  dome  120  feet.  A  Corinthian  portico  extends 
the  len^h  of  the  centre,  which  is  occupied  W  the  rotunda, 
96  feet  in  diameter  and  96  feet  in  height.  "The  Ktunda  is 
ornamented  with  relievos,  and  contains  four  paintings  by 
Trumbull,  representing  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Portsmouth,  the  treaty  between  Penn  and  the  Indiana,  the 
preservation  of  Smith  by  Po(.iihontas,  and  the  adventure 
of  Daniel  Boone  with  the  two  Indians.  Adjoining  to  th:«, 
on  the  west,  is  the  library  of  Congress,  a  hall  92  feet  in 
length  by  34  in  width,  and  36  high,  containine:  upwards  of 
16,000  volumes.  The  senate-cliamber  is  in  the  north 
wing :  it  is  a  semicircle  of  74  feet  in  length  and  42  in 
height.  Over  the  president's  chair  is  a  portrait  of  Wash* 
ington,  by  Rembrandt  Pealc.  The  representatives'  chamber, 
in  the  south  wing,  is  also  a  semicircle :  it  is  7sj  feet  long 
and  60  feet  high.  The  dome  is  supported  by  twenty-six 
columns  and  pilasters  of  Potomac  marble.  A  colotol 
statue  of  Liberty  and  a  statue  of  History  are  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  liall.  Immediately  below  the  senate- 
chamber,  and  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  dimenuons,  'n 
the  hall  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
held.  Below  the  representatives'  cliamber  are  committee- 
rooms  and  other  places  of  business. 

Tlie  president's  house  is  situated  at  the  o^po^te  extre- 
mity of  Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  a 
handsome  building  two  stories  high,  with  a  lolty  basement, 
180  feet  long  by  86  wide.  In  convenient  pioximity  to  the 
mansion  are  four  simple  and  commodious  brick  houses, 
which  contain  ofliees  of  the  principal  executive  depart- 
ments. The  General  Post-Uffice  contains  also  the  Patent- 
Office.  Ample  areas  are  left  round  each,  whose  ahrubi 
and  grass  refresh  the  eye.  The  Patent-Office  contains 
models  of  all  the  mechanical  inventions  produced  in  the 
Union,  chiefly  by  mechanics  and  agriculturists  in  remote 
districts,  who  had  been  spurred  by  necessity  to  invent 
substitutes  for  human  labour,  and  brought  them  to  Wash- 
ington for  patents.  At  the  secretary  of  state's  office  are 
shown  the  autographs  of  all  potentates  who  are  or  have 
been  in  alliance  with  the  Union,  and  the  presents  made  by 
foreign  courts  to  American  ambassadors.  At  the  office  for 
Indian  affairs  are  the  portraits  of  all  chiefs  who  have  from 
time  to  time  come  to  negotiate  with  the  president.  Thib 
quarter  of  the  city  contains  many  elegant  private  dwellings, 
most  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  foreign  ministers. 

Tlie  navy-yard,  and  the  arsenal  immediately  to  the  north 
of  it,  are  situated  on  the  Anacostia,  just  below  the  long 
bridge  which  spans  the  Potomac  and  connects  the  Mar}'- 
land  with  the  v'irginia  shore  of  the  river.  To  the  navy- 
yard  ai-e  attached  marine  barracks,  and  to  the  arseiul 
j)ublic  manufactories  of  arms  and  military  stoi-es.  Tlie 
river,  on  arriving  at  Washington,  makes  a  beautiful  sweep, 
forming  a  bay,  on  which  the  city  stands.  The  navy-}-aid 
and  arsenal  follow  the  cur>'c. 

Near  the  arsenal  is  a  penitentiary.  Tliere  are  besides 
in  Washington  a  city-hall,  four  market-houses,  twenty 
churches,  an  orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  &e.  Columbia 
College,  which  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  1821,  i* 
situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  has  ten  in- 
structors and  a  library  of  4200  volumes.  A  medical  de- 
partment is  attached  to  this  college.  There  is  also  a 
college  under  tlie  direction  of  Roman  Catholics  at  George- 
town, which  has  nineteen  instructors  and  a  libraiy  of 
22,000  volumes. 

I      The  census  of  1840  gives  23,364  as  the  total  inhabitants 

of  Washington.    The  total  inhabitants  of  the  federal  dis- 

j  trict  of  Columbia  was  43,712;  of  whom  7312  resided  in 

j  George  Town,  8459  in  Alexandria,  and  4577  in  the  ninil 

parts  of  the  district.  Of  23,364  inhabitants  of  Washington, 

^  26  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  agriculture,  103  in 

commerce,  886  in  manufactures  and  trades ;  45  were  aea- 

'  men  of  tlie  long  voyage,  25  navigators  of  lakes,  canals,  and 

^  rivcra,  and  83  members  of  the  learned  professions.    "The 

,  two  colleges   in    the  vicinity  of  Washington    liad   224 

:  students  in  1840.    There  were  in  the  city  12  academies  aad 

grammar-schools,  with  609  scholoiv ;  9  primary  and  eom- 

mon  Khoola,  with  167  aeholan;  tad  213  •cholan  wot 
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supported  at  the  public  expense.  There  were  in  the  city 
363  white  persona  upwardi  uf  20  yeant  ul'  a^e,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  There  were  64U  male  and  11)04 
teraole  slaves ;  1949  male  and  2>^59  female  free  persoas  of 
colour;  8023  male  and  8647  female  white  persons. 

The  population  of  Washinerton  consists  of  members  of 
the  lesfislature  and  of  the  executive  departments  of  state 
and  of  foreign  diplomatists,  with  the  addition  of  such  pro- 
fessional, trading,  mechanical,  and  menial  persons  as  are 
required  to  minister  to  their  comfort.  The  tone  of  society, 
an  tnizht  bs  anticipated  from  this  circumstance,  ditters 
conHiderably  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  tlie  example  of  the 
foreign  diplomatists,  it  approaches  more  nearly  in  some 
respects  to  that  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elec- 
tive character  of  the  leg^lature  and  executive  ^vernment 
occasions  an  ample  supply  of  specimens  of  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  In  externa] 
appearance  and  the  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social 
intercourse,  Washington  reminds  one  of  the  residence  of 
some  second-rate  German  state ;  in  its  business  habits,  of 
the  political  clubs  and  government  and  parliamentary 
offices  of  Westminster.  There  is  nothing  scholastic, 
nothing  commercial  in  its  character :  it  is  a  mixture  of 
politicH  and  pleasure.  The  highest  intellects  nnd  the  best- 
bred  gentlemen  of  America  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  circles 
of  Washington.  The  ladies  are  comi)aratively  less  numerous, 
for  members  of  Congress  rarely  bring  their  families  to 
Washington.  The  fashionable  amusements  are  as  in 
Europe — balls,  soirees,  dinner  parties,  and  promenades. 
Washington  does  not  support  a  permanent  dramatic  com- 
pany. It  is  said  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  high  play. 
The'  supply  of  books  is  ample.  The  line  arts  are  less  cul- 
tivated, though  the  Capitol  affords  a  fair  promise  for  the 
future. 

( n«  American  Almanac  ;  The  Sixth  Census  of  the  In- 
h<U>itant*  of  the  United  States ;  Encyclnptpdia  Americana  ; 
Memmr*,  ^.  nf  Thomas  Jefferson ;  Trarefs  of  Captain 
Hail,  Mrs.  Trolfope,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  Author  of '  Cyril 
Thornton.") 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
county.  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732.  The  ilrst 
of  the  family  who  settled  in  Virginia  came  from  Northamp- 
*on,  but  their  ancestors  are  belit'ved  to  have  been  from 
liuicashire.  George  Washington's  fnther,  Augustine,  who 
died  after  a  sudden  and  short  illness  in  1743,  was  twice  mar- 
ried. At  his  death  he  left  two  sun-iving  sons  by  the  first 
mairiage,  and  by  the  second  four  sons  (of  whom  George  was 
•be  eldest)  and  a  daughter.  The  mother  of  G«orge  Wash- 
ington survived  to  see  her  son  president.  Augustine  Wash- 
ington lelt  all  his  children  in  a  state  of  comparative  inde- 
pendence :  to  his  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage  he  left  an 
estate  (afterwards  called  Mount  Vernon)  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred acres,  and  shares  in  iron-works  situated  in  Virginia  nnd 
.^Ialyland ;  to  the  second,  an  estate  in  Westmoreland.  Con- 
fiding in  the  prudence  of  his  widow,  he  directed  that  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  property  of  her  children  should  be  at 
her  disposal  till  they  should  respectively  come  of  age :  to 
George  were  left  the  lands  and  mansion  occupied  by  his 
father  at  his  decease  ;  to  each  of  the  other  sons  an  estate 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  acres :  a  suitable  provision  was 
made  for  the  daughter. 

George  Washington  was  indebted  for  all  the  education 
he  received  to  one  of  the  common  schools  of  the  province, 
in  which  little  was  taught  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
aeeounti.  He  left  it  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth 
rear :  the  last  two  years  of  his  attendance  had  been  devoted 
to  the  6tudy  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  surveying. 
He  had  learned  to  iise  logarithms.  It  is  doul>tful  whether 
he  ever  received  any  instruction  in  the  grammar  of  his  own 
language :  he  never  even  commenced  the  stndv  of  the 
classical  languages ;  and  although,  when  the  French  officers 
under  Rochambeau  were  in  America,  he  attempted  to  ac- 
quire their  language,  it  appears  to  have  been  without  suc- 
ceiB.  From  hu  thirteenth  year  he  evinced  a  turn  lor  mas- 
tering the  forma  of  deeds,  constnicting  diagrams,  and  pre- 
paring tabular  statements.  His  juvenile  manuscripts  have 
been  preserved ;  the  handwriting  is  neat,  but  stiff.  During 
the  last  summer  he  was  at  scho«l  he  surveyed  the  fields 
adjoining  the  school-house  and  the  adjoining  plantations, 
entering  his  measurements  and  calculations  in  a  respect- 
able field-book.  He  compiled  about  the  i>ame  time,  from 
variouasouicea/ Rules  of  Behaviour  in  Company  and  Con- 


versation.* Some  selections  in  riiymc  appear  in  his  MSS., 
but  the  pa-ssages  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
moral  or  religious  sentiments  they  express,  not  from  any 
taste  for  poetrj-.  When  a  Iwy,  he  was  fond  of  forming  his 
.schoolmates  into  companies,  who  paraded  and  fonght 
mimic  battles,  in  which  he  alwa^-s  commanded  one  of  the 

Sirties.  He  tniltivated  with  ardour  all  athletic  exercises, 
is  demeanour  and  conduct  at  school  are  suid  to  have  won 
the  deference  of  the  other  boys,  who  were  accustomed  to 
make  him  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  till  the  latter  part  of 
nxi,  Washington  was  unconsciously  preparing  hiinKelf 
for  the  great  duties  he  had  aftervraras  to  discharge.  An 
attempt  made  to  have  him  entered  in  the  roj-al  navy,  in  1746, 
was  frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  his  mother.  Iric  winter 
of  1748-49  he  pa&scd  at  Mount  Vernon,  then  the  seat  of 
his  brother  I^wrence,  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the 
exercise  of  practical  surveying.  George  was  introduced 
about  this  time  to  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  his  brother 
having  married  the  daughter  of  William  Fairfax,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  council,  and  a  distant  relation  of  that 
nobleman.  The  immense  tracts  of  wild  lands  belonging  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  had 
never  been  surveyed:  he 'had  forme<l  a  favourable  estimate 
of  the  talents  of  young  Washington,  and  entrusted  the  task 
to  him.  His  first  essay  was  on  some  lands  situated  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  seventy  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  main  branch.  Although  performed  in 
an  almost  impenetrable  country,  while  winter  yet  lingered 
in  the  valleys,  by  a  youth  who'  had  only  a  month  before 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  it  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
that  he  soon  after  received  a  commission  as  public  sur- 
veyor, an  appointment  which  8:ave  authority  to  his  surveys, 
and  enabled  him  to  enter  them  in  the  county  offices. 

The  next  three  years  were  devoted  without  intermission, 
except  in  the  winter  months,  to  hi.s  profession.  There 
were  few  surveyors  in  Virginia,  and  the  demand  for  their 
services  was  consequently  great,  and  their  remuneration 
ample.  Wa.sliington  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  these 
three  years  among  the  Allcganies;  the  exposures  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  could  be  endurca  only  for  a 
few  weeks  together.  He  recniited  his  strength  by  survey- 
ing at  intervals  tracts  and  farms  in  the  settled  district's. 
Even  at  that  early  age  his  regular  habits  enabled  him  to 
acquire  some  property ;  and  his  probity  and  hu.sinc.«.i 
talent  obtained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony. 

At  the  time  he  attained  his  nineteenth  year  the  frontiers 
were  threatened  with  Indian  depredations  and  French 
encroachments.  To  meet  this  danger,  the  province 
was  divided  into  militar}-  districts,  to  each  of  which  an 
adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  major  was  appointed. 
George  Washington  was  commissioned  to  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts, with  a  salary  of  150/.  per  annum.  Tliere  were  many 
provincial  officers  (his  brother  among  the  number"!  in  S'ir- 
ginia  who  had  served  in  the  expedition  against  Caitha- 
gena  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Under  them  he  studied 
military  exercises  and  tactics,  enterine  with  alacrity  and 
zeal  into  the  duties  of  his  office.  These  pursuits  were 
varied  by  a  voyage  to  Barbados,  and  a  residence  of  some 
months  m  that  colony,  in  company  with  his  brother  Iaw- 
rence,  who  was  sent  there  by  his  physicians  to  seek  relief 
from  a  pulmonary  complaint.  Fragments  of  his  journal 
kept  by  George  Washington  on  this  excursion  have  been 
preserved ;  they  evince  an  interest  in  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, and  habits  of  minute  observation.  At  sea  the  log- 
book was  daily  copied,  and  the  application  of  his  favourite 
mathematics  to  navigation  studied;  in  the  Lsland,  the  soil, 
agricultural  products,  modes  of  culture,  fruits,  commerce, 
military'  force,  fortifications,  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
municipal  regulations  and  government,  all  were  noted  in 
his  journal.  lAwrcnce  Washington  died  in  July,  1752, 
leaving  a  wife  and  infant  daughter,  and  upon  George,  al- 
though the  youngest  executor,  was  devolved  the  whole 
management  of  the  property  in  which  he  had  a  lesiduarj' 
interest.  The  affairs  were  extensive  and  complicated,  and 
engrossed  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  for  several  months. 
His  public  duties  were  not  however  neglected.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Dinwiddle  the  nnmbt'i-  of  military 
(hvisioiLs  was  reduced  to  lour :  the  norihcrn  division  wa;i 
allotted  to  W^ashington.  It  included  .several  comities,  which 
he  had  to  visit  at  stated  intervals,  to  train  and  insliuct  the 
iniUtary  officers,  inspect  the  men,  arms,  and  accoutrements, 
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Riid  establish  a  iinirorm  system  of  manoeuvres  and  dis- 
cipline. 

In  1733  the  French  in  Canada  pu«hed  troops  across  the 
lakes.  Olid  at  the  same  time  bodies  of  armed  men  ascended 
from  New  Orleans  to  form  a  junction  with  them,  and  esta- 
blish themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Governor 
I)inwiddic  resolved  to  send  a  commissioner  to  confer  with 
the  French  officer  in  command,  and  inqnire  by  what 
authority  he  occupied  a  territory  claimed  by  the  British. 
This  charge  required  a  man  of  discretion,  accustomed  to 
travel  in  the  woods,  and  familiar  with  Indian  manners. 
Wasliington  was  selected,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  as 
possessed  of  these  requisites.  He  set  out  from  Williams- 
burg on  the  3l8t  of  October,  1753,  and  returned  on  the  16th 
of  ,Kinuary,  17»4.  He  discovered  that  a  permanent  settle- 
ment was  contemplated  by  the  French  within  the  British 
territory,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison, 
he  contrived  to  bring  back  with  him  a  plan  of  their  fort  on 
a  branch  of  French  Creek,  15  miles  south  of  I^ake  Erie,  and 
an  accurate  description  of  its  form,  size,  construction,  can- 
non, and  barracks. 

In  March,  1754,  the  militarj'  establishment  of  the  colony 
was  increased  to  six  companies :  Colonel  Fry,  an  English- 
man of  scientific  acquirements  and  gentlemanly  manners, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  them,  and  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed second  in  command.  His  iirst  campaign  was  a 
trying  but  useful  school  for  him.  He  was  pushed  forward 
with  three  small  companies  to  occupy  the  outposts  of  the 
Ohio,  in  front  of  a  superior  French  force,  and  unsupported 
by  his  commanding  officer.  Relying  upon  his  own  re- 
sources and  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  Washington 
pushed  boldly  on.  On  the  27th  of  May  he  encountered 
and  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  French  army  under  M.  de 
Jnmonville,  who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  after  Colonel 
Fry  died  suddenly,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  upon 
Washington.  Innis,  the  commander  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina troops,  was,  it  is  true,  placed  over  his  head,  but  the 
new  commander  never  took  the  field.  An  ill-timed  parsi- 
mony had  occasioned  disgust  among  the  soldiers,  but 
Wasiiington  remained  unshaken.  Anticipating  that  a 
strong  detachment  would  be  sent  against  him  from  Fort 
Duquesne  as  soon  as  Jumonvillc's  defeat  was  known  there, 
he  entrenched  himself  on  the  Great  Meadows.  Tlie  ad- 
vance of  the  French  in  force  obliged  him  to  retreat,  but 
this  operation  he  performed  in  a  manner  that  elicited  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

In  175."j  Colonel  Washington  acceded  to  the  request  of 
General  Braddock  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  as  one  of 
liiH  military  family,  retaining  his  former  rank.  When  pri- 
vately consulted  by  Braddock,  '  I  urged  him,'  wrote  Wash- 
ington, '  in  the  warmest  terms  I  was  able,  to  push  fonvard, 
if  ne  even  did  it  with  a  small  but  chosen  band,  with  such 
artillery  and  light  stores  as  were  necessary,  leaving  the 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage  to  follow  with  the  rear  division 
by  slow  and  easy  marches.'  This  advice  prevailed.  Wash- 
ington was  however  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  only  able  to  rejoin  the  army  on 
(he  evening  before  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  In  that 
fatal  affair  he  exposed  himself  with  the  most  reckless  bra- 
ver}-, and  when  the  soldiers  were  finally  put  to  the  rout, 
hastened  to  the  rear  divi^on  to  order  up  horses  and  wag- 
gons for  the  wounded.  The  panic-struck  army  dispersed 
on  all  sides,  and  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
which  had  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother's  daughter 
without  issue,  become  his  own  property.  His  bravery  was 
universally  admitted,  and  it  was  known  that  latterly  his 
prudent  counsels  had  been  disregarded. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  re- 
organize the  provincial  troops.  He  retained  the  command 
of  them  till  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1758.  The  tardi- 
ness and  irresolution  of  provincial  assemblies  and  governors 
confined  him  to  act  during  much  of  this  time  upon  the  de- 
fensive ;  but  to  the  necessity  hence  imposed  upon  him  of 
[)rojecting  a  chain  of  defensive  forts  for  the  Ohio  frontier, 
le  was  indebted  for  the  master}'  in  this  kind  of  war,  which 
afterwards  availed  him  so  much.  Till  175H  the  Virginia 
troops  remained  on  the  footing  of  militia,  and  Washington 
had  ample  opportunities  to  convince  himself  of  the  utter 
VQrthlessness  of  a  militia  in  time  of  war :  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  he  prevailed  upon  government  to  orga- 
nize them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  royal  forces.  At  the 
same  time  that  Washington's  experience  wiis  extending,  his 
Mntiments  of  allegian'x  were  ncccssaiily  weakened  by  the 


reluctance  with  which  the  claims  of  the  provincial  oSccn 
were  admitted,  and  the  unreserved  prelerence  unifonaijr 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  regular  army.  At  the  c.««  of 
1758  he  resigned  his  commission,  and'retired  into  pnvat« 
life. 

On  the  6th  of  Jannaiy,  1759,  he  married  M«.  Mutha 
CuBtis,  a  young  widow,  with  two  children.    *  Mr.  Custis,' 
says  Mr.  Sparkes,  'had  left  large  landed  estates, and  45,00Uf. 
sterling  in  money.  One-third  of  thisproperty  she  held  in  her 
own  right ;  the  other  two-thirds  being  equally  divided  be- 
tween  her  two  children,    Washington  had  a  considerable 
fortune  of  his  own  at  the  time  of  his  marriage — the  catate 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  large  tracts  of  excellent  land,  f^ich 
he  had  selected  during  his  surveying  expeditions,  and  ob- 
tained grants  of  at  different  times.    He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  management  of  this  extensive  property  and  to 
the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Washin^on's  children,  and  till 
the  commencement  of  1703  was,  m  appearance  at  lea^ 
principally  occupied  with  these  private  engagements.    He 
also  found  time  for  public  civil  duties.     He  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  liefore  he 
resigned  his  commission ;   and  although  there  were  com- 
monly two  and  sometimes  three  sessions  in  every  year,  he 
was  punctual  in  his  attendance  IVom  the  bepnning  to  the 
end  of  each.    During  the  periods  of  his  attendance  in  the 
legislature,  he  was  frequent  in  his  attendance  on  sacli 
theatrical  exhibitions  as  were  then  presented  in  Americi, 
and  lived  on  terras  of  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  men 
of  Virginia.  At  Mount  Vernon  he  practised  on  a  large  scale 
the  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  planters  have  ever 
been  distinguished.     His  chief  diverKion  in  the  country 
was  the  chace.    He  exported  the  produce  of  hia  estates  to 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  imported  everything 
required  for  his  property  and  domestic  establishment .   Har 
industry  was    equal  to   his    enterprise ;   his   day-book^ 
ledgers,  and  letter-books  were  all  kept  by  himself;  he 
drew  up  his  own  contracts  and  deeds.    In  the  House  of 
Burgesses  he  seldom   spoke,   but    nothing  escaped  bit 
notice,  and  his  opinion  was  eageriy  sought  and  followed. 
He  assumed  tmsts  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  and  xtu 
much  in  renuest  as  an  arbitrator.    He  was,  probably  with- 
out being  nimself  aware  of  it,  establishing  a  wide  lad 
strong  influence,  which  no  person  suspected  till  the  time 
arrived  for  exercising  it. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1773,  Jjord  Dunmore  proronicd 
the  intractable  House  of  Bui^esscs.  Washington  had  been 
a  close  observer  of  every  previous  movement  in  his  eou»- 


try,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  play  the  agitator. 
He  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  stamp-act  in 
unqualified  terms.  The  non-importation  agreement,  drawn 
up  by  George  Mason,  in  1769,  was  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dissolved  House  of  Burgesses  by  Washington. 
In  1773  he  supported  the  resolutions  instituting  a  eom- 
mittee  of  correspondence  and  recommending  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  other  colonies  to  do  the  same.  He  represented 
Fairfax  county  in  the  Convention  which  met  at  "vV'ilHanisi 
burg,  in  August,  1774,  and  was  appointed  by  it  one  of  the 
six  Virginian  delegates  to  the  first  general  Congresa.  On 
his  return  from  Congress  he  was  virtually  placed  kl 
command  of  the  Virginia  Independent  Companies.  In  the 
spring  of  1775  he  devised  a  plan  for  the  more  complete 
militarj'  organization  of  Virginia.  And  on  the  I5th  of 
June  of  that  year  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Continental  army  by  Congress. 

The  portion  of  Washmgton's  life  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  passing  in  review  may  be  considered  as  his  probation* 
arv  period — the  time  during  which  he  was  training  him- 
self for  the  great  business  of  his  life.  His  mbsequent 
career  naturally  sul)divides  itself  into  two  period»^tnat  of 
his  military  command,  and  that  of  his  presidency.  In  the 
former  we  have  Washington  the  soldier ;  in  the  latter, 
Washington  the  statesman.  His  avocations  fh>m  1748  to 
1773  were  as  good  a  school  as  can  well  be  conceived  fbr 
acquiring  the  accomplishments  of  cither  character.  His 
early  intimacy  and  connections  with  the  Fnirfax  fnmily 
had*  taught  him  to  look  on  society  with  the  eyes  of  the 
class  which  takes  a  part  in  government.  His  familiariiy 
with  applied  mathematics  and  his  experience  as  a  surveyor 
on  the  wild  frontier  lands  had  made  him  master  of  that  mod 
important  branch  of  knowledge  fora  commander — the  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  His  experience  as  a  parade  officer,  as 
a  partisan  on  the  frontier,  and  as  the  commander  of  con- 
siderable bodies  of  dL'ciplined  troops,  had  taught  him  the 
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piinciple^  both  of  the  war  of  detail  and  tlie  war  of  lange 
mUMS.  On  the  other  hand,  his  punctual  habits  of  business, 
hia  faniliahty  with  the  details  both  of  ai^cultiu'e  and 
comiiierce,  and  the  experience  he  had  acquired  as  trustee, 
arbitrator,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Burj^esses,  were 
so  IBUIT  preparatory  studies  for  the  dutit-'s  of  the  states- 
man.- He  commenced  his  great  task  of  fint  liberating  and 
then'uroverninj;  a  nation,  with  all  the  advantages  of  this 
varied  experience,  in  his  forty-third  year,  an  age  at  which 
the  phyncal  vigour  is  undiminished  and  the  intellect  fully 
ripe,  fie  persevered  in  it,  with  a  brief  interval  of  repose, 
for  vpwacdB  of  20  years,  with  almost  uniform  success,  and 
with  an  exemption  from  the  faults  of  great  leaders  unparal- 
leled in  history. 

Washinoitoa  was  elected  commander-in-chief  on  the  I5th 
of  Jane,  1775 ;  he  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands 
of  the  pret^ident  of  Congress  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1783. 

A  few  days  after  his  appointment  he  left  Philadelphia 
to  join  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  llie  par- 
ticulars of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  reached  him  at  New 
York,  and  increased  his  anxiety  to  hasten  for\vard.  He 
arrived  at  Cambridge  ou  the  2nd  of  July,  and  assumed  the 
command  next  day.  The  army,  including  sick  and 
nounded,  amounted  to  about  17,()6o  men,  collected  on  the 
ipur  of  the  moment,  occupying  a  range  of  points  dispro- 
portioiied  to  their  numbers,  and  almost  under  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  There  were  few  stores,  no  military  chest,  and 
no  general  organization.  And  the  new  commander  dis- 
cowed  with  astonishment  that  there  was  not  powder 
enough  in  the  camp  to  supply  nine  cartridges  for  each 
man.  There  was  much  dibcontent  among  the  general 
offiocr*  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apnoint- 
awnts  ha«l  been  made  by  C-ongress,  and  the  suborainate 
officers  and  privates  formed  themselves  into  parties.  Re- 
ferring their  complaints  to  Congress,  Washington  pro- 
ceeded to  mature  his  plans.  Tlie  army  was  formed  into 
iix  brigades  of  six  regiments  each ;  the  troops  of  the  same 
colony  were,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  brought  toge- 
ther and  placed  under  a  commander  from  that  colony.  All 
the  officen  were  commissioned  anew  by  Congress,  and  by 
legrees  a  continental  armv  was  formed.  He  kept  up  an 
ninteimpted  correspondence  with  Congress,  wnich, 
Ihough  tardily,  adojjted  all  his  important  su^^gestions.  He 
eoiresponded  also  with  the  heads  of  the  provincial  govem- 
■ents,  and  subsequently  with  the  governors  and  legislatures 
]f  the  several  states.  He  thus  became  not  only  the  creator 
i(  tfa«  American  army,  but  the  sole  channel  of  com- 
ounication  between  it  and  the  numerous  and  complicated 
iepositories  of  power  in  the  United  States. 

The  army  was  at  first  distributed  into  three  grand  divi- 
iioas  of  two  brigades  each :  the  division  forming  the  left 
nag  was  stationccl  at  Winter  Hill,  under  Major- General 
[iee ;  the  centre  division  at  Cambridge,  under  Major-Gi!- 
lenl  Putnam ;  the  right  wing  at  Roxburgh,  under  Major- 
Seneral  Ward.  The  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
ihief  were  with  the  centre  at  Cambridce.  These  positions 
•ere  maintained  with  little  alteration  till  far  in  January,  1776. 
E>aring  that  interval  the  regular  army,  by  the  departure 
)f  many  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  and 
n  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  recruiting, 
nok  to  0650  men,  to  whom  were  added  15,000  militia, 
vho  were  to  remain  only  till  the  middle  of  January. 
Search  the  volumes  of  history  through,'  Washington 
note  at  this  time,  'and  I  much  question  whether  a 
ase  similar  to  ours  is  to  be  found,  namely,  to  maintain  a 
NMt  against  the  flower  of  tlie  British  troops  for  six  months 
ogether  without  powder,  and  then  to  have  our  army  dis- 
tandcd  and  another  to  be  raised  within  the  same  distance 
if  a  reinforced  enemy.'  During  this  time  he  detached 
100  men,  under  Arnold  (14th  September),  in  the  dircc- 
ioii  of  Canada,  and  equipped  and  sent  out  armed  vessels 
torn  the  New  Englaoa  ports.  Occasional  cannonades  and 
Idrmishes  took  puoe  at  the  advanced  posts.  But  no  de- 
isive  blow  could  be  hazarded ;  and  the  patience  and  for- 
itade  of  the  commander-in-chief  were  severely  tried  by 
he  cabals  of  the  officers,  the  undisciplined  habits  of 
lie  men,  and  the  pragmatical  conduct  of  the  civil  au- 
borities. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  1//5,  General  Howe, 
dio  tufl  succeeded  Gage  in  command  of  the  Britisli  army, 
ras  fitting  out  part  of  the  fleet  in  Boston  harbour  for  some 
eoret  enterprise.    General  Lee  was  despatched  to  place 


New  York  in  astateof  defence,  but  the  expedition  proved 
to  be  destined  against  North  (]!arolina.  Washington  l>e- 
came  impatient  to  attack  Boston,  but  was  twice  ovemilod 
by  a  council  of  war — on  the  16th  of  Januaiy  and  on  the  10th 
of  Fejjruary,  1770.  At  last,  on  the  4th  of  March,  the 
Americans  took  possesidon  of  Dorchester  Heights ;  and  on 
the  I7th  the  British  evacuated  Boston.  As  soon  as  the 
British  fleet  had  put  to  sea,  Washington  set  out  for  New 
York,  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  a  land- 
ing there.  It  was  the  28th  of  June  before  (he  Biitiiih 
forces  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook ;  but  the  deficient  means 
at  WasninE:ton's  command,  and  the  strength  of  the 
royalist  paity  in  Now  York,  had  materially  impeded  his 
preparations  for  defence.  The  incompetency  of  some 
of  Washington's  officers  enabled  the  enemy  to  gain  easy 
possession  of  Long  Island  on  the  27th  of  August ;  and  the 
weakness  of  his  army  and  fears  of  the  soldiers  obliged  him 
in  succci-sion  to  evacuate  New  York,  cross  the  Hudson,  and 
fall  back  behind  the  Delaware.  Congress  at  last  saw  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  regular  army  of  men  enlisted  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  year,  and  of  investing  Washington 
w-ith  dictatorial  powers.  Thus  strengthened  he  remodelled 
his  troops,  recrossed  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the  23th 
of  December,  and  broke  up  and  drove  l?ack  the  ^^  hole  of 
the  enemy *s  line  of  cantonments  on  that  river.  Having 
thus  relieved  New  Jersey,  he  again  fell  back  and  esta- 
blished his  winter-quarters  at  Morristown  in  New  Jersey. 

The  campaign  of  1777  did  not  open  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  and  the  operations  on  both  sides  led  for  some  time 
to  nothing  but  a  series  of  skirmishes.  Washington  had 
received  a  supply  of  arms  from  France,  but  he  was  still 
uncertain  of  his  new  levies.  He  was  also  kept  in  suspense 
as  to  the  real  designs  of  the  British  commander.  It  was 
clearly  an  object  with  the  English  to  maintain  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hudson,  keep  tip  the  communication  bet  ween 
New  York  and  Canada,  and  isolate  the  eastern  from  the 
western  states.  But  there  was  also  danger  in  leaving 
Philadelphia  exposed.  At  last  the  British  landed  at  the 
Head  of  £lk.  Tne  Americans  were  defeated  on  the  Bran- 
dywine.  Congress  undismayed  invested  Washington  with 
fresh  powers.  The  Americans  were  again  beaten  at  Ger- 
mantown  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  but 
a  marked  improvement  was  visible  in  the  fighting   of 

Eart  of  their  troops.  The  British  took  possession  of 
hiladelphia  after  the  battle.  On  the  I8th  of  Decem- 
ber W^asnington  began  to  construct  a  fortified  encamp- 
ment at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  at  this  time  harast^rd 
by  cabals  among  the  general  officers.  Conway,  (iates,  and 
Mifflin,  aided  by  a  small  party  in  Congress,  conspired  to 
have  him  removed  from  the  command.  The  good  sense  of 
the  majority  in  Congress  frustrated  the  plot,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  soldiers,  heightened  by  the  enthusia.sm  with 
which  I^fayctte  and  von  Kalb  threw  their  weight  into 
Washington  s  scale,  kept  the  army  in  good  temper. 

The  winter  was  however  a  trying  one  for  the  troops. 
Owing  to  the  derangement  of  the  commissariat,  the  men 
were  inadequatelv  supplied  with  clothes  and  blankets,  and 
at  times  even  with  foo<L  With  the  experience  of  three 
campaigns,  Washington  now  set  himself  to  plan  an  entire 
remodelling  of  the  army.  He  invited  the  general  officers 
to  state  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  in  writing.  Con- 
gress at  the  same  time  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the 
camp,  which  remained  there  three  months.  With  great 
difficulty  the  commander-in-chief  wrung  from  Congress 
the  promise  of  half-nay  for  seven  years  for  the  officers,  and 
a  gratuity  of  80  dollars  for  each  non-commissioned  officer 
and  soldier  who  should  continue  in  the  service  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  France  was 
celebrated  in  the  camp  with  great  solemnity  on  the  6th  of 
May.  The  British  in  Philadelphia,  though  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  American  camp,  allowed  the 
winter  and  spring  to  pass  without  making  any  attempt 
to  assault  it.  These  concurring  circumslances  enaldc-d 
Washington  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  field  in  177H  in 
tolerable  spirits.  A  defensive  campaign  was  howevi-r  <u'- 
termined  on  by  the  council  of  war.  Howe  evacuattd 
Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  Washington  cruss,-.! 
the  Delaware  with  his  whole  army.  He  attacked  the  eiuiny 
at  Monmouth  on  the  28th  ;  night  put  an  end  to  the  iitLiiK. 
and  under  its  cover  the  British  continued  then  i.tiiut 
Washington  advanced  to  the  Hudson,  ami  «io-,mii!{  il  ,^\ 
King's  Feny,  encamped  near  While  I'laiii-,.  i\.,iu| 
d'Estaing,  with  a  French  fleet  of  twelve  »lii|.»  nf  Uu-  l,„y 
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and  four  frigaies,  arrived  about  the  same  time  off  Sandjr 
Hook.  The  American  army  was  en^^aged  for  four  months 
in  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  New  England ;  during 
which  interval  the  English  laid^  New  Jersey  waste. 
Wajihington  in  Pccember  retired  into  winter-quarters — 
distributing  his  troops  in  line  of  cantonments  around  New 
York  extending  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Delaware. 

During  the  whole  of  1779  Washington  retained  his  posi- 
tion in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  remained  on  the 
defensive.  An  expedition  fitted  out  to  chastise  the  Indians  | 
WM  successful.  The  British  burned  a  number  of  towns  on 
the  coast,  but  Washington  covered  New  Jcrsey^.  Baron 
Steuben  effected  an  improvement  in  .the  discipline  and 
evolutions  of  the  American  army.' 

Lafayette  returned  from  a  visit  to  France  be  Are  the  end 
of  April,  1780,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  French  go- 
vernment had  fitted  out  an  armament  of  land  and  naval 
forces  which  might  soon  be  expected  in  the  United  States. 
Rochambcau  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
10th  of  Julv-  A  plan  of  combined  operations  against  the 
British  in  New  "V  ork  was  concerted  by  Washington  and 
the  French  commanders,  llie  naval  superiority  of  the 
English  however  prevented  anything  being  done,  and  the 
year  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  incidents,  except  the 
treason  of  Arnold  and  the  execution  of  Andr6.  Congress, 
yielding  at  last  to  Washington's  representations,  decreed 
tliat  all'troops  to  be  raised  in  future  should  be  enlisted  to 
serve  during  the  war,  and  that  all  ofiictrs  who  continued 
in  service  to  the  end  of  the  war  should  be  entitled  to  half- 
pay  for  life.  The  army  went  into  winter-quarters  towards 
the  end  of  November  at  the  Pennsylvanian  line  near  Mor- 
ristown,  the  New  Jersey  regiments  at  Pampton,  and  the 
eastern  troops  in  the  Highlands,  while  the  nead-quarters 
wore  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hudson. 

The  year  1781  opened  with  a  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Jersey  troops,  which  was  subdued  by  the  promptitude 
and  self-possession  of  Washington.  He  was  now  strength- 
ened not  only  bv  a  French  auxiliary  army,  but  by  liberal 
supplies  from  France.  The  main  source  of  his  weakness 
wiis  the  utter  want  of  a  civil  government  to  support  him. 
llic  Congress,  which  made  war,  declared  independence, 
formed  treaties  of  alliance,  sent  members  to  foreign  courts, 
emitted  paper  currency,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all  the 
status  for  its  redemption,  *  ventured,'  says  Mr.  Sparkes, 
'  only  to  rceommena  to  the  states  to  raise  troops,  levy 
taxes,  clothe  and  feed  their  naked  and  starving  soldiers.' 
Tilly  with  the  French  fleet  entered  the  Chesapeake  in 
February,  but  returned  without  injuring  Arnold's  squadron. 
Lafayett'e,  whom  Washington  had  detached  at  the  same 
time' with  1200  men  to  Yirginia|,  held  Comwallis,  who  had 
advanced  from  North  Caiolina,  in  check.  Washington  had 
repeated  intcr^-iews  with  the  French  commanders  to  con- 
cert a  plan  of  campaign.  On  tlte  4th  of  July  he  encamped 
near  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  was  joined  on  the  Gth  by  the  French 
army  under  Count  Rochambeau.  A  fruitless  attempt  on 
New  York,  and  a  letter  intimating  that  De  Grasse,  who 
commanded  the  French  fleet,  could  not  remain  on  the  coast 
after  October,  decided  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  New 
York  and  advance  into  Virginia  with  all  the  French  troops 
and  as  many  of  the  American  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  the  posts  on  the  Hudson  and  in  the  Highlands. 
Washington  ana  Rochambeau  reached  I^fayette's  head- 
quarters at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. De  Grasse  had  previously  entered  the  Chesapeake 
and  landed  3000  men  from  the  West  Indies,  who  united  with 
I^fayette.  Conm-allis  took  possession  of  York  Town  and 
Gloucester  on  the  opposite  side  of  York  river  in  Vir- 
irinia.  The  American  and  French  generals  advanced  from 
Williamsburg  and  completely  invested  York  Town  on  the 
30t]i  of  September.  Comwallis  proposed  a  cessation  of 
hobiiiilies  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  signed  the  articles 
of  capitulation  on  the  19th.  Two  thousand  continental 
troops  were  marched  to  reinforce  General  Greene  in  the 
soutn;  the  French  army  remained  in  Virginia,  its  head- 
quailera  were  at  Williamsburg ;  the  American  forces  were 
marched  into  winter-cantonments  in  New  Jersey  and  on 
the  Hudson.  I 

Hitherto  Washington  had  to  .struggle  against  the  apathy  \ 
eni^emlered  by  fear ;  now  he  had  to  check  the  reminsness  j 
which  sprunt;  from  an  over-estimate  of  success.  *  What-  , 
ever,'  he  said,  '  may  he  the  policy  of  European  courts  i 
during  this  winter,  their  negotiations  will  prove  too  pre- 
carious a  dependence  for  us  to  trust  to.     Our  wisdom  I 


should  dictate  a  serious  preparation  for  war.  and,  in  tint 
state,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  secure  a^imt 
every  event.'  Coneress  concurred  in  these  sentiment*. 
The  commander-in-chief  addressed  circular  letters  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  states,  urging  them  to  make  strenuous 
exertions  for  carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  middle  of  April 
he  joined  the  army  and  established  his  head-quartern  at 
Newburgh.  Little  progress  was  made  by  the  states  in  filling 
up  their  quotas,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  he  waji  oblinred  to 
remonstrate  with  them  in  energetic  terms.  Great  discon- 
tent prevailed  in  the  army,  on  account  of  the  treatment  it 
had  experienced,  and  a  wish  spread  that  Washington  should 
establish  a  monarchy  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced,  the  French 
army  withdrawn,  and  the  American  army,  after  an  inac- 
tive summer,  was  sent  back  into  winter-quarters.  The  winter 
passed  in  an  angry  correspondence  between  the  ofiiccni  of 
the  army  and  Congress.  An  address  from  Washington  (liVth 
March,  1783)  was  required  to  restore  the  good  temper  of  the 
officers.  Having  pe^ified  them,  he  became  their  advocate 
with  Congress,  and  obtained  the  concession  of  their  de- 
mands. On  the  8th  of  June  he  addressed  his  last  official  com- 
munication, a  circular  letter  to  the  govemon  of  the  states, 
urging  upon  them : — an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states ; 
regard  to  public  justice ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  militaiy 
peace-establishment ;  and  mutiuil  concessions  on  tlie  part 
of  the  different  states.  On  the  25th  of  November  the 
British  evacuated  New  York.  On  the  4th  of  December 
Washington  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  officers  of  tl)« 
army.  And  on  the  23rd  of  December  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission  to  Congress. 

We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  interval  which  sepantei 
the  epoch  of  Washington  the  soldier  from  that  of  Wnshinf- 
ton  tne  statesman — tlic  few  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  resignation  of  his  command  in  December,  1783,  and  hit 
election  as  first  president  of  the  United  States  in  Febmaij, 
1789.  It  was  for  him  no  period  of  idleness.  In  addition 
to  a  liberal  increase  of  hospitality  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  management  of  his  larve 
estates,  he  actively  promoted  in  his  own  State  schemes  or 
internal  navigation,  acts  for  encourfiging  education,  and 

{>lans  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indiatis.  He  acted  as  de- 
egate  from  Virginia  to  the  Convention,  which  framed  thfe 
first  constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  now  tulm  to 
contemplate  him  as  President. 

Washington  .left  Mount  Vernon  for  New  York,  which 
vaa  then  the  seat  of  Concresa,  on  the  IBth  of  April,  17W. 
His  journey  was  a  triumphal  procession.  He  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  the  30th  of  April,  with  religious  ser^  ices,  pro- 
cessions, and  other  solemnities,  which  the  ultra-republican 
party  have  since  done  away  with. 

The  new  prendent's  first  step  was  to  request  elaborate 
reports  from  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  the  seoretaiy 
of  war,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  These 
reports  he  read,  and  condensed  with  his  own  hand,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  treasury  board.  The  voluminous  official 
correspondence  in  the  public  archives,  from  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  till  the  time  he  entered  on  the  president, 
he  read,  abridged,  and  studied,  with  the  view  of  fixing  in 
his  mind  every  important  point  that  had  been  discuwed, 
and  the  histor}-  of  what  had  been  done. 

His  arrangements  for  the  transaction  of  business  and 
reception  of  visitors  were  characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of 
order  which  had  marked  him  when  a  boy  and  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  Every  Tuesday,  between  the  houi-s  of  three 
and  four,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  such  persons  as  chose 
to  call.  Every  Friday  afternoon  the  rooms  were  open  ia 
like  manner  for  visits  to  Mrs.  Washington.  He  accepted 
no  invitations  to  dinner,  but  invited  to  his  own  table  foreign 
ministers,  officers  of  the  government,  and  others  in  such 
numbers  as  his  domestic  establishment  could  accommo- 
date. Tlie  rest  of  the  week-days  were  devoted  to  business 
appointments.  No  visits  were  received  on  Sunday,  or  pro- 
miscuous company  admitted;  he  attended  church  regularly, 
and  the  rest  of  that  dxy  was  his  own. 

The  onranization  o'f  the  executive  departments  was 
decreed  by  act  of  Congress  during  the  first  ses!«ion.  They 
were  the  departments  of  foreign  aft'airs  faflerwartls  called 
the  de])artinent  of  state,  and  includini;  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs),  of  the  treasury,  and  of  war.  It  devolved 
upon  the  president  to  select  proper  poisons  to  fill  the 
several  offices.  Jefferson  was  ap])ointed  sccrefarj'  of  state ; 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and  Knox,*  sectvUry 
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01*  xrar.  Randolph  had  the  post  of  attomey-genend.  The 
appointments  to  the  supreme  court  cost  him  mucli  anxious 
6cnitiDjr.  Jay  was  made  chief-justice.  Aftvr  making  these 
appointments  he  undei-took  a  tour  through  the  eastern 
»(ates,  and  returned  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress, in  January,  1790. 

In  his  opening  bpeech  he  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  legislature — a  provision  for  the  common  defence  ; 
laws  for  naturalising  foreigners ;  a  uniform  system  of  cur^ 
rency,  weights,  and  measures ;  tlie  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures ;  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature  j  and  an  effective  sybteni  for  the 
Mipport  of  public  credit.  The  last  topic  crave  rise  to  pro- 
tracted and  vehement  debates.  At  last,  Hamilton's  plan 
for  funding  all  the  domestic  debts  was  carried  by  a  small 
mjoiitv  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.    The  president  sup- 

Sressecf  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  while  it  was  under 
ebate  in  Congress,  but  he  approved  the  act  for  funding 
the  public  debt,  and  was  from  conviction  a  decided  friend 
to  the  measure.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  though 
not  complicated,  were  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Wash- 
ington deapatched  Gouvemeur  Morris  as  a  privale  a^ent 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  British  mmis- 
ters.  He  reluctantly  commenced  an  Indian  war,  which 
luted  during  the  greater  part  of  his  administration.  For 
the  first  year  of  his  presidential  term,  however,  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  actual  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  system  of  nations. 

The  second  session  of  Congress  was  mainly  occupied 
with  debates  on  the  erection  of  a  national  bank.  The  two 
great  sections  of  public  opinion,  which  have  under  different 
ntmes  divided  the  Union  since  the  constitution  of  1788, 
had  in  some  measure  taken  up  their  respective  grounds  on 
the  question  of  funding  the  debts,  llieir  organized  hos- 
tility became  more  apparent  in  the  debates  on  the  project 
of  a  national  bank.  Both  parties  were  representedf  in  the 
cabinet :  Knox  and  Hamilton  advocated  the  establishment 
of  the  bank ;  Jefferson  and  Randolph  denounced  it  as  un- 
constitutional. The  contest  ended  m  the  estabUshment  of 
a  bank,  with  a  capitnl  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
eight  millions  were  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  rest 
by  govemraent.  A^ain  the  president  avoided  showine  a 
leasing'  to  the  one  or  other  party,  although  friendly  to  the 
creation  of  a  bank.  He  recjuested  from  each  member  of 
the  cabinet  a  statement  of  his  reasons  in  writing,  examined 
them  atteatively,  and  afGxed  his  signature  to  the  act. 

Tlie  session  of  17U1  produced  the  laws  for  apportioning 
the  representatives,  establishing  a  uniform  militia  system, 
ud  increasing  the  army.  It  now  became  apparent  to  the 
ONst  unreflectinK  that  two  great  parties  were  in  the  process 
of  formation.  The  opponents  and  supporters  of  the  mea- 
nres  enumerated  were,  with  few  exceptions,  the  opponents 
lod  supporters  of  the  funding  system  and  the  national 
btnk.  The  opponents  were  jetuous  of  anything  that  might 
ractoach  upon  democratic  principles;  the  supporters  were 
fiitrttstful  of  the  power  of  institutions  so  simple  as  those 
of  tiie  United  States  to  preserve  tranquillity  and  the  cohe- 
aon  of  the  state.  Jefferson  was  the  head  of  the  democra- 
tic, Hamilton  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Federalist 
party.  Washington  endeavoured  to  reconcile  these  ardent 
and' incompatible  spirits.  His  own  views  were  more  in 
leeordance  with  those  of  Hamilton ;  but  he  knew  Jefferson's  ', 
value  as  a  statesman,  and  he  felt  the  importance  of  the  < 
president  remaining  independent  of  either  party.  Tlie  j 
two  secretaries  however  continued  to  diverge  m  their 
political  course,  and  ultimately  their  differences  settled  into  | 
personal  enmity. 

The  president's  term  of  office  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  an  anxious  wish  began  to  prevail  that  he  should  allow 
himself  to  be  elected  for  a  second  term.    Jefferson,  Ha- 
miltoo,  and  Randolph,  who  did  not  exactly  coincide  with 
either,  all  shared  in  this  anxiety,  and  each  wrote  a  long  j 
lelter  to  Washington,  assigning  reasons  for  his  allowing  I 
himself  to  l>e  re-elected.    He  yielded ;  and  on  the  4th  of' 
Uarch,  1793,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  senate- 
(bamber. 

The  first  question  that  came  before  the  cabinet  after  the 
re-election  rendered  more  decided  the  differences  which 
already  existed.  The  European  parties,  of  which  the 
court  of  St.  James's  and  the  French  Republic  were  the 
representatives,  were  eager  to  draw  the  United  States  into 
the  vortex  of  their  strug«e.  The  president  and  his  cabinet 
were  ulUuiimouiB  in  their  determinatioD  to  preserve  neo- 


'  trality :  but  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  sections  of  the 
cabinet  could  not  refrain  fn)m  displaying  their  respective 

I  biases  and  their  jealousy  of  each  other.  It  having  been 
agreed  to  receive  a  minister  from  the  French  Republic, 

I  Hamilton  and  Knox  advocated  a  qualification  iu  the  terms, 

I  implying  that  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  were 
altered ;   Jefferaon  and  Randolph  opposed  it.    The  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality  was  published  on  the  22au  of 
April,  1793. 
This  wise  act  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  partisans 

■  of  France.  Foreign  affaii-s  were  mingled  with  aomestic 
politics,  and  the  Democratic  and  Federalist  parties  became 
avowedly  organized.  Washington  was  for  a  time  allowed 
to  keep  aioof  from  the  contest — not  for  a  long  time. 
Genet,  the  French  minister,  gave  orders  to  fit  out  privateers 
at  Charleston  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  commerce 
of  nations  at  peace  with  America.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  issued  in  August  a  declaiation  that  no 

Srivateers  fitted  out  in  this  manner  should  find  refuge  in 
leir  harbours.  In  June,  and  again  in  November,  the 
British  cabinet  issued  orders  to  their  cruisers  to  stop  and 
make  prize  of  all  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  any 
parts  of  France  or  the  French  colonies.  A  report  was 
made  by  the  secretary  of  state  near  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1793-4  respecting  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  United  States  with  other  countries.  Two  methods 
were  proposed  for  modifying  or  removing  restrictions : 
first,  by  amicable  arrangements  with  foreign  powers ; 
second,  by  countervailing  acts  of  the  legislature.  Soon 
after  the  secretary  of  state  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Randolph.  Mr.  Jefferson's  report  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Madison's 
celebrated  commercial  resolutions.  In  them  the  friends 
of  the  administration  from  which  Jefferson  had  seceded 
imagined  they  saw  hostility  to  England  and  undcr-favour 
to  France,  liie  opposite  party  deemed  them  no  more  than 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  country.  Mr.  Madi- 
son's plan,  with  some  modifications,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  vice-president. 

A  circumstance  insfgnificant  in  itself  increased  the  bit- 
terness of  the  contest  out  of  doors.  Democratic  societies 
had  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of 
France.  Washington  regarded  them  with  perhaps  tx&g- 
gerated  alarm,  and  the  unmeasured  expression  of  his  sonii- 
ments  on  this  head  subjected  him  to  a  share  in  the  atfacks 
made  upon  the  party  accused  of  undue  fondness  for  Eng- 
land and  English  institutions. 

Advices  from  the  American  minister  in  Ix)ndon  repre- 
senting that  the  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries  amicably,  Washing- 
ton nominated  Mr.  Jay  to  the  Senate  as  envoy-eXtraoi-di- 
nary  to  Great  Britain.  The  nomination,  though  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  democratic  party,  was  confirmed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  The  treaty  negotiated 
by  Jay  was  received  at  the  seat  of  government  in  March, 
1795,  soon  after  the  session  of  Congress  closed.  The  pre- 
sident summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in  June  to  ratitV  it. 
"Die  treaty  was  ratified.  Before  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  president  it  was  surreptitiously  published.  It  was 
veliemently  condemned,  and  public  meetings  against  it 
were  held  to  intimidate  the  executive.  The  president 
nevertheless  signed  the  treaty  on  the  18th  of  Augiist. 

When  Congress  met  in  March,  1796,  a  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
requesting  the  president  to  lay  before  the  house  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Jay,  the  correspondence,  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  negotiation.  Washington  declined 
to  furnish  the  papers ;  a  vehement  debate  ensued ;  but  in 
the  end  the  majority  hostile  to  the  treaty  yielded  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  and  united  in  passing  laws  tor  its 
fblftlment. 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  met  again  in  DeccnibtT. 
Washington  had  published  on  the  15th  of  Septiuilu'r  Inn 
farewell  address  to  the  United  States.  He  now  lU'livorod 
his  last  speech  to  Congress,  and  took  oi'cnsi«iu  ti»  muv 
upon  that  body  the  gradual  increrase  of  tUo  nn\>.  »  |iio 
vision  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultiu*-  mul  luimtiliu' 
tures,  the  establishment  of  a  natiAind  uiuMn«ily.  n»«l  of  n 
military  academy.  Little  was  dono  ihinni;  tlii<  «(<«.«iiiii  . 
pulslic  attention  was  engrossed  by  Iho  |ii«<«iili<iil'ii  olri-ti«iii. 
Adams  the  federalist  candidatt*.  Iwil  liii«  lii|ihi<«l  luinilier 
of  voters;  Jefferson,  the  democrntli*  i-nudiiiHlv  iwlin  was 
consequently  declutcl  vico-prv«tilt'iii  s  1hi<  ni>\t.    Wokb- 
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ington's  commanding  character  and  isolation  from  part^ 
ma  preserved  this  degree  of  strength  to  the  holders  of  his 
own  political  views ;  his  successor  Adams  being  a  party- 
man,  hy  his  injudicious  identitication  of  liimsclf  with  the 
federalists  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of'the  democrats. 
Waiihington  was  present  as  a  B)>ectator  at  the  installation 
of  his  successor,  and  immediately  afterwards  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon. 

He  survived  till  the  I4th  of  December,  1799,  but,  except 
when  summoned  in  May,  1798,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  provincial  army  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France, 
did  not  again  engage  in  public  business. 

The  character  of  Washington  is  one  of  simple  and  sub- 
stantial greatness.  His  passions  were  vehement,  but  con- 
centrated, and  thoroughly  under  control.  An  irresistible 
strength  of  will  was  the  secret  of  his  power.  Luckily  for 
his  country  this  strong  will  was  combined  with  a  singularly 
well-balanced  mind,  with  much  sagacity,  much  bene- 
volence, much  love  of  justice.  Without  possessing  a  spark 
of  what  maybe  called  genius,  Washington  was  endowed  with 
a  rare  quickness  of  perception  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  an  eager  desire  of  knowledge.  His  extremely  metho- 
dical habits,  which  in  a  person  engaged  in  less  important 
matters  would  almost  have  appeared  ridiculous,  enabled  him 
to  find  time  for  everything,  and  were  linked  with  a  talent 
for  organization.  During  the  War  of  Independence  he  was 
the  defensive  force  of  America:  wanting  him,  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  the  democratic  mass  must  have 
resolved  itself  into  its  elements.  To  place  Washington  as 
a  warrior  on  a  footing  with  the  Ctcsars,  Napoleons,  and 
Frederics,  would  be  absurd.    He  lost  more  battles  than  he 

Eained,  and  he  lost  them  from  defective  stiategy.  But  he 
ept  an  army  together  and  kept  up  resistance  to  the  enemy 
under  more  adverse  circumstances  than  any  other  general 
ever  did.  Hit  services  as  a  statesman  were  pretty  similar 
in  kind.  He  upheld  the  organization  of  the  American 
state  durinz  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence,  amid  the 
storms  of  Jacobinical  controvei-sy,  and  gave  it  time  to  con- 
solidate. No  other  American  but  himself  could  have  done 
this :  for  of  all  the  American  leaders,  he  was  the  only  one 
of  whom  men  felt  that  he  differed  from  themselves.  The 
rest  were  soldiers  or  civilians,  federalists  or  democrats,  but 
he  was  Washington.  Tlte  awe  and  reverence  felt  for  him 
was  blended  with  affection  for  his  kindly  qualities,  and 
except  for  a  brief  period  towards  the  close  of  his  second 
presidential  term,  there  has  been  but  one  sentiment  enter- 
tained towards  him  throughout  the  Union — that  of  reveren- 
tial love.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  natures  whom  greatness 
followed  without  his  appearing  to  seek  for  it. 

Jefferson's  sketch  of  Washington's  character,  quoted  by 
Tucker,  with  the  remark  that  it  *  has  every  appearance  of 
candour,  as  it  praises  without  extravagance,  qualifies  its 
commendations  with  caution  and  moderation,  and  does  not 
blame  at  all,'  is  valuable  as  coming  from  one  who  long 
enjoyed  opijort unities  of  close  personal  observation,  was 
a  shrewd  judi^c  of  character,  and  the  leader  of  the  party 
opposed  to  W'ashington's  general  policy.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'  His  mind  was  ereat  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the 
very  first  order;  his  penetration  strong,  thoueh  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke,  and,  as  far  as 
he  sa\v,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in 
operation,  beine  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination, 
but  hure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  remark  of  his 
officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war, 
where  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was 
best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned  his  battles 
more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of 
action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden 
circumstances,  he  was  slow  m  a  re-adjustment.  The  con- 
secjuence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely 
agsiinst  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was 
incapHble  of  fear,  meeting  pet>ional  dangers  with  the  calmest 
unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  chai-acter 
was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every 
consideration  was  maturely  weighed ;  refraining,  if  he  saw  a 
doubt,  but  when  once  decided,  going  thraugh  with  his  pur- 
pose, whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  wasthc  most 
pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known  ;  no 
motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was  indeed  in  ever^ 
seiue  of  the  word  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His 
temper  was  nafui;illv  i:ii«:iblc  and  liisrli-toncd'  but  reflec- 


tion and  resolution  had  obtained  a  fiim  and  habitual  as- 
cendency over  it.  If  ever  however  it  broke  iti  bonds,  lie 
was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expcnset  he 
was  honourable,  1)ut  exact;  liberal  in  contributions  to 
whatever  promised  utility ;  but  (Vowning  and  unyielding 
on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his 
charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections  ;  but  he 
exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid 
esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person  was  fine,  his  stature 
exactly  what  one  would  wish ;  his  deportment  easy,  erect, 
and  noble ;  the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most 
graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreaenred 
with  safety,  he  took  a  fVee  share  in  convemation.  his  cdio* 
quial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither 
copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  pubKc, 
when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unreadv, 
short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readilv,  rather  dTf- 
f\isely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired 
by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  wu 
merely  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  added  surveying.  His  time  was  employed  in  aclioo 
chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  ag^cnlture  SBd 
English  history.  His  correspondence  became  necesarilr 
extensive,  and  with  journalising  his  agricultural  proceed- 
ings occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  Os 
the  whole  his  character  was  in  its  mass  perfect,  in  nothiu 
bad,  in  a  few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  laia, 
that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly 
to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  con- 
stellation with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  fh>m  maa 
an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singuhr 
destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  lus  country  tiie- 
cessfully  through  an  arduous  war  for  the  estabUshment  of 
its  independence ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  IIm 
birth  of  a  government  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until 
it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of 
scrupulously  ol>eying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  Idi 
career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  no  other  example.* 

(Jared  Sparkes,  Life  of  JViishington ;  Judge  ManhaO. 
Life  of  Woihinpon  ;  George  Tucker,  Life  of  Thomtt*  J»f- 
fersoH ;  The  ffritings  of  George  Washington,  edited  bjr 
Jared  Sparkes.) 

WASHITA,  or  ONASHITA.     [Mississippi,  River.] 

WASP,  the  name  familiarly  applied  in  English  to  in- 
sects of  the  genus  Fespa,  of  which  there  are  several  native 
species.  The  hornet,  fespa  Crabro,  is  the  largest,  and  io 
Britain  occurs  only  in  the  southern  counties,  building  it> 
nest  in  trees,  and  working  night  and  da;^'.  It  passes  the 
winter  in  deep  holes,  which  it  exca\'«tes  in  decayed  trees 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  Of  the  other  indigenous 
species,  the  Vespa  vulgaris  is  the  most  common.  It  b  a 
ground-wasp,  as  is  also  the  Vespa  rtifa,  a  rarer  species, 
making  smaller  nests  and  associated  in  less  populous  u- 
deties.  Of  tree-wasps  we  have  Vetpa  holsattca  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  is  the  Vespa  Anglica  of  Leach,  and  the 
Vespa  Britaunica  of  the  last-named  author.  A  new  Bri- 
tish species  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Veipa 
borealis.  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  in  an  interesting  paper 
on  British  was])s,  in  the  '  Zoologist '  for  June,  1843.  It 
lives  in  fir-woods  in  Yorkshiie  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. 

Wasps  live  in  societies,  composed  of  females,  males,  and 
neuters  or  workers,  which  are  essentially  females,  but  have 
the  reproductive  organs  undeveloped  or  passive.  Thr 
females  are  usually  largest,  but  of  them  there  are  two 
sizes— one  very  mudi  larger  than  the  neuters,  and  layinir 
eggs  which  produce  two  sexes,  while  the  other  is  aboiit 
the  same  size,  and  lavs  only  male  eggs.  The  larger  kind 
are  produced  later  than  the  worken,  and  come  foitli  to 
be  queens  and  to  found  new  colonies  in  the  following 
spring.  Destined  to  become  the  monarch  of  a  populous 
state,  the  queen-mother  is  at  first  an  outcast  and  alone. 
Industry  effects  her  greatness.  With  instinctive  ambition, 
ere  her  subjects  are  bom,  slic  lavs  the  foundations  of  the 
metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  building  the  first  houses  her- 
self. She  then  gives  birth  to  their  first  inhabitants,  whom 
she  feeds  and  mines  without  assistance.  'At  length,'  to 
quote  the  animated  description  of  Kirby  and  Spencc,  *she 
receives  the  reward  of  her  perseverance  and  labour,  and, 
from  being  a  solitary,  unconnected  individual,  in  the  au 
tMmn  is  enabled  to  rival  the  queen  of  the  hive  in  the 
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of  hw  children  and  subjects,  wad  in  Ui«  edifice 

'      -the  number  of  cells  in   a  vespiary 

4  tu   inure  ihnn  lti,UUO,  almobt  uJl  of 

-    .  (^rub,  or  a  pupa,  and  oiu-li 

is  in  a  year ;  wliich,  alter 

;;iihires  and  casualties,  will 

iaUon  vi'  at  least   Kii,UUO.    Even  at  tlii^  time, 

so  iiuiiunui^  nil  army  of  coadjutors,  the  in- 

df  tliia  c;  I  s  not  ceast^  but  !>he  conUriues  to 

tupplc  '  iv-e  to  the  rcat  of  the  community. 

"  pcideut,  Leltne  the  othtn-  females  are  hatched, 

iiothcr  perii>he!i,  the  neuters  c«aae  their  labours, 

nr  mstincUi,  and  die.' 

^comraunity  of  wasps  and  its  nest  are  called  a  ves- 
Therc  are  several  nundred  females  in  a  lareie  vea- 
few  of  which  survive  the  winter.     The  survivors  fly 
''  ■  ^  •       -    -  il  in  preparations  for  their 
il,  they  never  ijuit  the  ne-st. 
,^j  .  ...v.^v  ..uiutlie  pupa  towards  the  end 
}^)d  at  tl>e  >ame  time  with  the  males.   They  pair 
and  October.    The  males  are  about  equal 
the  females.  Their  habits  are  industrious, 
.i^sc  of  drones,  luxurious  and  lazy.    They 
tljc    hlrcet-sweepers   and  undertakcra   of   their  city. 
CiLrry  utf  the  rubbish  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
"^  if  too  heavy  for  their  strength,  they  quarter  and 
f,way  piecemeal.     Tlieir   lives  are  peaceful,  and 
ith  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the 
-in  and  the  workens. 
most  numerous  and  busiest  class  of 
ly.    They  arc  the  architects,  soldiers, 
the  state.     They  build  the  nest,  ^a- 
'ate   the  norscrics,  and  revenue  m- 
evcryw'hcre  with  impunity,  and  all 
ir  taste.     Tl>ey  levy  contributions 
id  fight  for  their  spoil   if  disturbed, 
iefocious  enemies  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Ihful  servants  of  the  commonwealth  of  wliich 
sbera.    The  food  they  collect  is  shared  among 
irtial  justice.     The  worker  having  brought 
lle^  on  the  top  of  the  uest  amid  nis 
■i,  and  disgorging  the  sweets  he  has 
.i^nibutes  them.     When  not  occupied  on 
ions,  the  neuters  are  employed  in  the  en- 
■ '":  of  the  nest.     Celerity  and  order  pre- 
itions.     Each  of  the  masons  has  his 
...uh  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  extent, 
iucts  his  plastering  occupation,  his  mouth 
!,  carrj'ing  a  ball  of  ligneous  fibre,  pre- 
lum by  his  powerlul  jaws  from  gateposts,  wood- 
jUid  neit^'hbouring  trees.    This  fibre,  kneaded  to- 
'  with  saliva,  is  made  into  a  paper, 
ted  the  combs,  each  made  up  of  a 
i;urial   cells   opening   downwards.     The 
ole  nest  is  coated  with  foliaceous  layers, 
iiat  the  substance  of  the  comb  is  made  from 
ipings  of  sound  wood  ;   that  of  tJie  envelope,  from  a 
of  »<^' '  '  ■■■H  decayed.    The  nests  of  tree-vyasps 
in  texture,  which  is  necessary,  since 
■'  i'^ posed  to  the  viri^ssiludes  of  the 
ire  buried  in  the  ground.  Some 
iieirnestsof  a  solid  and  thick  ! 
leTXhtrd,  mipenetnible  to  the  rain  ;  others  diversify  the 
lltside  of  their  habitations  with  conical  knobs  of  vaiious 
fcp**-  1  to  be  defences  against  their 

rer  .       .  :ct  pent-roofs  to  protect  the  en- 

he  intrance-hall  being  so  twisted  as 
ion  of  hostile  insects.    The  cells  of 
common  English  wasp  are  bro^vn,  and 
CMtk  ;  but  where  the  larva?  have  spun  their 

^A||^j^  ....-,  nit  found  lined  with  a  white  and  semitrans- 
^^^^■p«per.  fashioned  on  the  mould  of  the  cell,  and  pro- 
Hj^^^riitf  liv  thi-  Uirvae  themselves, 
^■ftr  ura  stated  that  there  are  wasps  in 

'1  collect  honey.     This  was  at  first 
rwards  was  confirmed  by  M.  Auguste  St, 
nd  near  the  river  Uruguay  nests  of  a  wasp 
acted  liWe  those  of  the  European  species,  containing 
lji»v  of  an  dirrecaMe  ta«^te,  but  poisonous  riuality;and 
Ml  ly  given  a  detailecf  description 
ies,  named  by  him  Myrapetra 
up  honey  in  its  combs.    (See 
V ,'  for  June,  1841,)    In  our  own 


I  country  the  waspa  are  fond  of  honew 
plundering  the  bee-hives,  wliicli.      ' 
insects,  tliey  are  eiial)led  to  do  I 
suffeting  from  the  cold  in  the  nnji  luni 
the  latter  end  of  the  season,  reLire  into  tl  i  and 

Maimer  recesses  of  the  hive  among  the  huin  >. .  'v-n 

the  wasps,  not  so  delicate  in  conbtiUition,  taki  < 

of  the  unguarded  entrances  of  the  hive  and  ei;  v 

contributions.     Running  up  the  inside,  they  m; 
honey,  and  can-y  awav  all  they  can.     Hornets,  ;      ■• 

impatient,  attack  the  bees  when  laden  with  Iheir  treasure 
in  going  homewards,  and  carry  tliem  oft"  niisoners,  tc>4 
whom  no  quarter  is  shown.  Both  wasps  aim  hometa  di»-| 
play  great  sagacity  when  the  body  of  the  captive  is  toof 
neavy  for  their  strength,  by  cutting  off  the  head  and  limbs  I 
to  lighten  the  weight. 

Was]is  have  sentinels  placed  at  the  entrances  of  theil* ' 
nest  to  give  an  alarm  in  case  of  danger.     If  these  guard*, 
are  seired  and  destroyed,  the   rest,  do  not    pn  ,..i       ^r.. 
Knight  observed  that  if  a  nest  of  wasn^  I 

without  alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  all  i. .  .u 

be  suddenly  cut  otf  between  those  out  of  the  nest  and  thosft 
within  it,  no  provocation  will  induce  the  former  to  defend 
it  and  themselves.  But  if  one  escapes  from  within,  it 
comes  out  angrily,  as  if  commissioned  to  ftvonge  the  w  ron^ 
and  will  sacrifice  its  life  in  defence  of  the  community,' 
Mr.  Smith,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  has  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  which  tend  to  contirm  thi.^  state- 
ment. Ue  writes :  '  I  was  curious  to  try  the  experiment,' 
but  in  several  instances  I  could  not  detect  any  wasp  appii- 
rently  onduty ;  howcvor.  in  Plunistead  wood.  litst  summer,' 
I  saw  a  wa.>jp  at  the  entrance  of  a  nest,  -.  >  .»;r,  ••-  ■-  ii'  •■» 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  hole,  and  thi 
ther  in.  This  I  thought  very  like  tin- 
so  I  got  a  piece  of  paling,  and,  ■■ 

suddenly  pushed  it  in  an  oblique  c.  ', 

so  as  to  cut  off  effectually  all  commiuiicalioii.     TUl-  sen- 
tinel flew  at  me,  but  I  captured  him  in  a  V.ftle  time,  «>- 
he  was  most  perse veringly  charging  and  rf  npoh 

me,   and   seemed  determined  to  conquer  >  the' 

latter  was  his  fate.  When  I  returned  to  tht-  uest,  a  mim-' 
ber  of  wasps  had  collected,  and  Ihcy  were  in  no  way  in- 
clined to  let  me  approach  unheeded,  but  flew  around  me 
to  all  appearance  intent  on  revenue.  Perhnps  the  sup- 
posed sentinel,  in  his  wide  circumvolutions  while  attacking 
mc,  had  communicated  the  alarm/ 

For  full  accounts  of  the  habits  of  these  interesting  in- 
sects, consult  the  writings  of  Rfanmw,  and  Kitby  and 
Spence's  'Introduction  to  Entomology.'  For  the  charac- 
ters of  the  family  to  which  thev  belong,  seft  Va^lD.fi. 

WASSELONNE.     [Rmx  tf.\s.]  ' 

WASTE   (from  the  Latin  vvttitm)  is  tl  - 

of  any  improper  spoil  or  destniction  ifj  hou- 
by  tenants  for  life  or  for  years, to  the  damage  ol  ttu*  iii.  ir  or 
of  the  person  entitled  in  reversion  or  remainder.    Waste  is 
either  voluntary-  which  is  an  act  of  commission,  or  j/f/*- 
missive,  which  is  a  matter  of  omission  only. 

Voluntary  Waste  chiefly  consists — 

1.  In  felling  timber-trees.  This  kind  of  vohmtar)' waste 
is  where  a  tenant  fells  trees  coming  within  the  description 
of  timber  [Ti.mbkr],  except  lor  estovers,  because  they  are 
considered  not  as  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  ow  ner  of  the  inheritance.  Lopping 
timber-trees  or  doing  anj'thing  which  cansesthem  to  decay, 
and  stubbing  up  or  dc'^troying  young  germins  or  shoots, 
all  come  within  this  description  of  waste.  Tenants  for 
life  may  however  cut  down  coppices  or  underwoods  at 
seasonable  times,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  countrj-, 
without  being  guilty  of  waste. 

2.  In  pulling  down  houses.  If  a  lessee  razes  a  house  and 
builds  a  new  one,  if  it  be  not  so  large  as  the  former  it  is 
waste,  and  if  it  be  larger  than  the  former  it  is  still  waste,  on 
the  ground  that  the  new  house  will  be  more  chargeable  to 
the  lessor  to  repair.  (1  Inst.,  63,  a.)  Pulling  down  a  parti- 
tion or  ptiTnanently  altering  any  part  of  a  house  comes 
within  this  description  of  waste.  If  gla.ss  windows,  though 
put  in  by  the  tenant  himself,  be  broken  or  carried  awjiy,  it  in 
waste ;  and  so  it  was  held  with  respect  to  w  ainscot,  benches, 
doors,  furnaces,  or  the  like,  whether  erected  by  the  lessor  or 
reversioner  or  the  tenant,  (1  Imt.,  53,  a.)  But  the  rule 
which  establLsbes  that  whatever  is  once  annexed  to  the 
freehold  becomes  part  of  if,  and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out doing  waste,  has  been  relaxed  both  as  between  land 
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and  tenant,  and  between  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
r«u)ainder-inan  or  reveraioner.  Aa  between  tlie  landlord 
and  tenant  it  is  now  ftettled  that  the  latter  may  at  any 
time  diwin?  the  currency  of  the  lease  take  away  alt  such 
chimney-pieces,  wainscot,  Stc,  vesselg  and  other  things 
ne^-ei«»fiiy  fur  trade,  as  he  has  himaelf  erected,  provided  he 
do  not  thereby  leave  the  house  or  building  in  a  worse  con- 
dition tlian  when  he  entered:  but  he  cannot  do  so  alter 
the  expiration  of  the  terra  without  being  guilty  of  treii- 
paas.  The  same  doctrine  appears  to  be  eetabli&hed  as  be- 
tween the  tenant  for  hfe  and  the  remainder-man  ;  but  a» 
between  the  heir  and  the  executor  the  old  rule  of  law 
seems  still  to  hold.  (See  Amos  and  Ferard  On  Fix- 
tuns.) 

3.  In  opening  mines  or  pits.    Tenants  for  life  of  lands 
annot  dig  for  gravel,  lime,  clay,  brick-earth,  stone,  or  the 

unlew  for  the  repair  of  buildings  or  manuring  the 
jid,  without  being  guilty  of  waste  :  nor  can  they  open  a 
new  mine,  though  they  may  work  such  as  are  open.  But 
if  a  person  has  mines  on  his  land,  and  leases  it  with  the 
mines  for  life  or  for  years,  the  lessee  may  work  the  mines, 
that  being  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  derive  advantage 
lh)m  the  grant.     {I  Insf.,  53  b, ;  5  Rep.,  12.) 

4.  In  changing  the  course  of  husbandry.  The  conver- 
sion of  one  kind  of  land  into  another,  as  the  changing  of 
meadow-land  into  arable,  is  waste,  because  it  changes  not 
only  the  course  of  husbandry,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
estate.  (1  Inat.,  53  b.)  The  latter  reason  can  apply  only 
to  an  unenclosed  country. 

5.  In  destruction  of  heir-looms.  The  destruction  of 
those  chattels  winch,  under  the  name  of  heir-looms,  are  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  inheritance,  is   waste.     Thus  the 

rtenant  for  life  of  a  park,  warren,  fish-pond,  or  dove-house, 
yi\\o  kills  so  many  of  the  deer,  game,  nsh,  or  doves,  as  not 
to  leave  them  sufficiently  stored,  is  guilty  of  waste.  (.1  Inst., 
53  a,  b.)     [Tenant  for  Life;  Tfrm  of  Years.] 

Permissive  Waste  consists  chiefly  in  allowing  tne  build- 
ings upon  an  estate  to  go  to  decay.  If  a  house  was  ruinous 
at  the  time  when  the  tenant  came  into  possession,  he  is  not 
punishable  for  allowing  it  to  fall  down,  for  in  that  case  he 
18  not  bound  to  repair  it;  but  it  is  waste  to  pull  it  down, 
unless  he  rebuilds  it.  (1  Inxt.,  53  a.)  It  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  waste  which  arises  from  the  act  of  God  is 
excuseable,  »>  if  a  house  falls  in  consenuence  of  a  tempest. 
But  if  the  destruction  uf  tlie  house  by  the  tempest  has  been 
owing  to  its  being  out  of  repair,  the  tenant  is  guilty 
of  waste :  and  so  he  will  be  if  he  do  not  repair  a  house 
which  has  been  uncovered  or  damaged  only  by  tempest. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  banks  of  a  river,  while  in  a 
state  of  proper  repair,  are  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flixni,  the 
tenant  is  not  answerable.  (1  /««<,,  f)S  a,  b.)  Tlie  rule 
applies  also  to  the  case  of  a  house  burnt  down  by  acci- 
dent. (6  Ann.,  c,  31,  s.  G.)  But  in  these  and  all  similar 
cases  the  tenant  will  still  be  bound  to  repair  or  rebuild, 
if  he  have  entered  into  a  generaJ  covenant  to  repair. 
[Tenant  ano  La.vdlord,] 

Tenants  in  tail,  as  they  have  estates  of  inheritance,  are 
entitled  to  commit  every  kind  of  waste ;  but  this  power 
continues  and  can  be  exercised  oidy  during  the  life  of  the 
tenant  in  tail.  Thus  if  trees  growing  on  the  land,  and  sold 
by  the  tenant  in  tail,  are  n^  cut  during  the  life  of  Ifie 
vendor,  they  will  descend  as  part  of  the  inheritance.  So 
tenants  in  tail  alter  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  are  not  im- 
peachable for  waste,  but,  like  tenants  for  life  when  their 
estates  are  given  without  impeachment  of  waste,  may  be 
restrained  from  wilfully  destroying  the  estate.  i2  Cha. 
Ca.,  32.)  A  mortgagee  in  fee  in  possession  has  a  right 
at  law  to  commit  any  kind  of  waste,  being  then  considered 
as  the  absolute  owner  of  the  inheritance,  but  he  will  be 
restrained  by  a  court  of  equity,  which  will  direct  an 
account  of  timber  cut  down,  and  order  it  to  be  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  moitgage  debt.  (2  Vern.,  3920 
Tenants  by  courtesy  and  tenants  in  dower  are,  like  any  other 
tenants  for  life,  prohibited  from  committing  any  Rind  of 
waste.  Copyholders  also  cannot,  unless  there  be  a  special 
custom  to  warrant  it.  i  ly  kind  of  waste,  and  every 

■pecies  of  waste  not  \  ij  the  custom  of  the  manor 

operates  as  a  forfeit un  >.m  mh-  copyhold.  1 13 /??/).,  68,) 
Bishops,  rectors,  parsons,  vicars,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
Tifi^c.iw.  hi.irnr  r'iini.i<|ti|-ed  inmost  respects  as  tenants  for 
'  h  they  hold  in  ntrht  of  the  church, 

«  uimitting  any  kind  of  waste. 

T I w  original  mioedy  for  wast  c  wo»  that  under  the  statute 


of  Marlbiidge,  52  Hen.  III.,  c.  U,  which  jgave  to  Qxe  owner 
of  the  inhentance  an  action  of  waste  ugainst  the  tenant  tar 
life,  in  which  he  was  entitled  to  recover  full  damages  fQ 
the  waste  committed.  But  as  this  remedy  was  it»-  -  <  ■■ 
inadequate,  it  was  enacted  by  the  statute  of  Gl> 

Edw.  I.,  c.  5,  that  the  place  wasted  should  be  i 

together  with  treble  damages  for  the  it^ury  done  to  Iho 
heritance.  No  person  was  entitled  to  an  action  of  wast 
against  a  tenant  for  life  under  these  statute?,  i 
who  had  (he  estate  of  inheritance  immediately  c.\  j 
the  determination  of  the  estate  fur  life  ;  so  that  if  thctt:  wai 
an  existing  estate  of  freehold  interposed  between  the  est 
for  life  and  that  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  action  w| 
pended.  (\  lust.,  53,  h.)  The  action  of  waste  haa 
given  way  to  the  much  more  expeditious  and  easy  re 
by  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  wa 
wlxich  may  be  brought  by  the  person  in  revei-sjon  or 
mainder  for  life  or  for  years,  as  well  as  in  fee,  and  in  whic 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  costs,  which  he  could  not  ha> 
in  an  action  of  waste  (2  Saund.,  252,  n.  7);  and  the  writ  < 
waste  is  now  finally  abolished  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  > 
27,  s.  36.  It  seems  that  there  was  formerly  no  ren 
for  mere  permissive  waste  after  the  death  of  the  tcnao 
though  if  the  estate  of  the  tenant  was  benefited  by  the  ; 
jury  inflicted,  as  if  money  was  derived  to  it  from  the  si 
of  trees  cut  down,  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  proper 
might  have  been  sustained  against  the  executor.  (Cowj 
376.)  Now  however,  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  i. 
remedies  by  action  of  trespass  or  trespass  on  the  case 
given  against  the  executors  of  any  deceased  person  for . 
wrong  committed  by  him  in  his  lifetime  against  the  ret 
or  personal  property  of  another  within  six  months  of  tl 
death,  provided  the  action  be  brought  witliin  six  montF 
after  the  persona!  representatives  have  token  upon  then 
selves  the  administration  of  the  estate. 

But  the  most  complete  remedy  in  cases  of  waste  is  1 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  upon  application  to  it  bk 
bill,  will  not  only  direct  an  account  to  be  taken  and  satil 
faction  to  be  made  lor  the  damage  done,  but   willj" 
pose  by  way  of  injunction  to  restrain  the  commis 
future  waste.     The  Court  of  Equity  will  grant   its 
tancc  against  the  commisjiion  of  waste  wherever  the 
appears  to  require  it,  and  though  the  plaintiff  is  nc 
condition  to  maintain  an  action  at  law.     (3  Atk.,  9] 
723.)    Tlius  when  there  are  trustees  to  preserve  cont 
remainders,  the  Court  of  Chancer^'  will  not  allow  waste] 
committed  by  collusion  between  the  tenant  for  Ufv  mm 
owner  of  the  next  vested  estate  of  inhentance,  to  the 
judice  of  pereons  not    in  esse ;  and  where  the  tenanC 
iife  was  also  the  owner  of  the  next  existing  estate  of  in 
ntance.  subject  to  contingent  remainders  in  tail,  the  co(i 
has  interfered  to  prevent  him  from  committing  wi 
the  prejudice  of  intermediate  contingent  remaindej^ 
t  Cruise,  iJi'^.  tit.  2,  c.  7.)    On  the  otner  hand,  whep 
tenant  in  possession  has  no  power  to  cut  timber,  and  j 
appears  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  p- ■  • 
to  the  inheritance  to  cut  down  timber  vi 
court  sometimes  directs  if  to  be  done.     [Ti 
bkk-Trees.]  It  will  also  grant  an  injunctin 
pendente  lite;   and  in  sucli  cases  it  is  nt '.  ryi, 

the  plaintiff  should  wait  till  waste  is  actually  cutuuutte 
it  is  sufficient  if  an  intention  to  commit  waste  appeftn, 
if  the  defendant  insists  upon  his  right  to  do  so.    (2.*"' 
1S2.) 

It  has  lon^  been  usual  when  estates  for  life  ari' 
limited,  to  insert  a  clause  dtclaring  that  the  ti 
hold  the  lands  '  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
word*  were  originally  intended  merely  to  exempt  II 
tenant  from  the  penaltit>»  of  the  statute  of  Marlbridga  ^ 
it  has  long  been  settled  that  they  enable  him  to  cul] 
timber  and  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use.  The  powers  c 
tenant  for  iife  under  this  clause  are,  however,  so  farrS 
strained  in  equity,  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  commit  mair 
cious  waste  so  as  to  destroy  the  estate,  nor  to  cut  dc 
timber  serving  for  slieiter  or  ornament  to  a  ni.in^ion-hc 
nor  timber  unfit  to  be  felled.  .2  Vern.  7;^- 
Tliis  is  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  Equitu 
in  these  cases  the  court  will  not  give  satislnctiua  to" 
remainder-man  for  timber  already  cut  down.     (2  Ab., 

759.)    The  p-  ■'    -    ,-  •!,    • .:,t  lor  life  underthc  wor 

'without  ii  '  arc  annexed  in  privity 

to  his  estnt«, .............. :;v     ..;.iit.    Tlius  it  seems   *  " 

a  )«as«  weu-  made  to  one  for  the  life  of  another  withe 
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{teachment  of  waste,  with  remsinder  to  him  for  his  own 
ife»    he  would  become   punisliahle   for  waste,  the   first 
c«|j&e  being  mersjed  in  the  second.  (11  Rep.,  83,  b.)  Some 
ewes  which  have  arisen  where  partial  powers  tu  commit 
yrtste  had  been  given,  have   been  treated  by  the  covirt 
upon  the  tame  principles  aa  those  in  which  the  estates  were 
giren  peoerally  without  impeachment  of  waste. 
^     It  has  been  stated  that  ecclesiastical  persons,  being  con- 
^sidered  in  the  liifht  of  tenants  for  lit?,  arc  disabled   from 
I  eoniniillitisfwa.ste,  though,  like  them,  they  have  the  ripht  to 
ftake  from  the  land  materials  for  neceseaiy  repairs.    They 
I  mar  not  only  fell  timber  and  dig  stones  for  tnat  purpose, 
<  but  have  even  been  allowed  to  sell  timber  or  stone,  when 
>the  money  was  to  be  applied  in  repairs ;  also,  though  they 
cannot  open  mines,  they  may  work  those  already  open. 
(Arab.,  176.)     By  the  statute  35  Edw.  1.  it  is  declared  that 
'  Jmrsons  shall  not  nresume  to  fell  trees  growing  in  the  church- 
•yard,  but  when  the  chancel  or  body  of  the  church  requires 

' ations ;  and  it  is  said  by  Coke  that  dilapidation  of 

siaatical  places,  houses,  and  buildings  is  a  good  cause 

jrivalion  (3  ffut.,  204.)     Ecclesiastical  persons  may 

iHt  for  waste  in  the  civil  as  well  as  the 

It  has  been   held  that  an  action  on 

I  iiL    against  them  for  dilapidation!),  and  may 

'bebnmcht   by  the  successor  to  a  benefice  either  against 

I,..  r^r...4..„.  ccororhis  personal  representatives.  f3  Lev.  208; 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  courts  of  com- 

,  any  power  to  issue  a  prohibition  against  the 

sion  of  waate  by  ecclesiastical  pcnsons.  (1  Bos.  and 

K,  I05.)     But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

le  Court    of  Chancery  to   grant  an  injunction   against 

[any  ecclesiastical  person  whatsoever  to  stay  waste  in  cnt- 

fCng  down  timber,  pulling  down  houses,  or  opening  quar- 

ies  or  mines  on  the  glebe.     Tlic  proper  person  to  make 

the   application  is  the  jiatron   of  the  living,  or,  when  the 

Hving  is  in  the  crown,  or  the  application  is  made  against  a 

"  "        or  a  dean  and  chajrter,  the  attorney-general  on  be- 

Infthe  crown.  (3  Men,  421.)     The  patron  of  the  Hving 

ch  cases  has  no  riffht  to  an  account,  for  he  cannot  have 

any  profit  by  the  livini;.  ( Amb.,  176.)     An  injunction  has 

twf  n  i/i-AntH,l  netiinst  waste  bv  the  widow  of  a  rector  during 

the  living.  (2TBro.,cc.5,62.)  By  the  56  Geo. 

incumbents  of  benefices  are  enabled  to  cut 

down  timber  on  the  glebe-lands  fnr  the  purposes  of  the 

rtafutp  'S5  Geo.  III.)  enabling  them  to   exchange  theii 

ptTB'  sea  or  glebe-lands. 

(S  -  '  Abndgement,'  art.  fFatte.} 

W.-\>>ti".  J,.\ND.     [Barren  Land.] 

WAT  m>ER,     [Richard  II.] 

WATCH.     [HoHOLoov.] 

WATflH.  RKPEATING.  or  REPEATER,  a  term  ap- 

plied  to  those  watches  which,  in  addition  to  showing  Ine 

time  on  the  dial,  are  supplied  with  mechanism  by  putting 

wh)<-!i  in  aclioii  llie  wearer  i*  enabled  nt  any  time  to  ascer- 

'  'ertain  limits.  In  the  article  Horology. 

ion  of  an  eight-day  spring-clock,  we 

■  have  shown  how  the  number  of  blows  given  by  the  ham- 

»tner  to  the  bell  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  hour 

■y  the  hand  of  the  clock,  and  we  have  also  shown 

;)uliing  a  string  the   clock  would  at   any  time 

rrpeai  Tiie  hour  last  struck  ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case 

there  the  minute-hand  had  approached  within  about  ten 

'  minutea  of  60.  or  12  o'clock,  for  from  that  time  till  the  hand 

>  comes  to  80  the  clock  is  on  the  warning,  and,  a.«iwill  be  seen 

by  referring  to  the  plate,  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  cannot 

strike  at  all.  Thi-i  dpfect  i.i  remedied  in  clocks  and  watches 

'  made  on  the  principle  of  the  repeater.     It  now  remains  to 

•  •how  the  mechanism  of  a  repeating-watch,  which,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  means  a  watch  which  is  I 

^capable  of  striking  either  on  a  bell  or  other  substance  the 

•  hour*  and  quarters;  but  there  are  other  repeaters  which 
.also  strike  the  minutes  and  these  by  way  of  distinction 

called  minute-repeaters.      It  must  here  be  borne  in 
If  ■'  leels  nnd  pinions  which  are  placed  be- 

'tes  of  a  watch  constitute  what  is  called 
.11 VI.     ihat  collection  of  wheels  and  pinions 
in  placed  outside  the  frame-plates,  and  generally 
ih^.  ,hr,i   in  a  common  watch,  serves  the  purpose  of 
_'  the  motion  from  the  centre  wheel  to  the 
ieiii,  and  is  called  the  motion-work.    These 
rheeis  and  *  nions  contain  such  numbers  as  will  cause 

•  each   hand  or  index  to  revolve  in   its  proper  time.     A 
I  <  repealing   motioo  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  compre- 


hends all  those  parts  necessary  to  transmit  the  motion  from 
the  last-named  train  of  wheels  to  the  hammer»  which  are 
to  strike  the  hours  and  auarters.  In  a  repeater  there  is  an 
additional  train  of  wheels  l)etween  the  frame-plates,  called 
the  runners,  or  little  wheel-work  ;  sometimes  it  is  called 
the  repeating  train.  This  train  of  wheels  seni'es  the 
purpose  of  regvilating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  siic- 
ceasivc  blows  shall  be  given  to  the  bell  or  other  substance 
on  which  the  watoh  stnkes,  and  consists  generally  of  five 
wheels  and  five  pinions  a,  b,c,d,  e,/ {Pig.  I):  the  last 


pinion  in  the  train,  performing  the  office  of  a  fly-wheel,  i» 
generally  called  the  By-pinion,  and  (when  the  striking  is 
regulated  to  its  ordinary  rate.)  makes  about  200  revolutions 
to  each  blow  of  the  hammer. 

In  the  following  description  Fig.  1  represents  the 
rcpcating-train  between  the  frames :  and  Fig.  2.  the  under 
sine  of  the  same  firame-plate,  on  which  the  motioo-work  i^ 
l>laQted. 


The  arbor  of  the  first  wheel,  a,  Fie.  1,  of  the  repeating* 
train,  haa  in  it  a  hook  which  takes  hold  of  the  inner  end  of 
the  repeating  main-spring,  the  outer  end  of  which  b 
secured  to  the  side  of  a  barrel,  which  is  fixed  immoveably 
to  the  upper  frame-plate,  which  is  removed  to  affoid  a 
view  of  the  wheel-work ;  the  arbor  is  also  attached  :  mmove- 
ably  to  another  wheel  called  the  ratchet,  R,  under  which  is 
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.atUched  to  it  &  &mallar  ratchet,  into  the  teeth  of  which  u 

•click  i»  I'orced  by  a  !>print;-    The  click  and  spring  bein;;: 

fixed  to  thf  Mheel  a,  so  tlifit  when  the  arbor  is  turned  (by 

'the  repeating  motion-work)  in  the  diiection  to  wind  up 

the  vpiin^,  the  ratchet  R  turns  without  llie  wheel  o,  but  in 

iti  etl'oil  to  get  back  to  its  original  position  it  bringsi  the 

.5vheel  «  with  it,  and  consequently  (fives  motion  to  the 

"  lole  of  the  repeatiiiif-trajn  and  alsoto  the  motion-work.  In 

ic  ret  iim  the  teeth  oil  lie  ratchet  Ri'Htch/7i,asmall  moveable 

rfciMni;  piece  forming  the  l.-til  of  the  hammer  H.  and  cause 

toitiike.     A  spring  attached  to  the  upper  I'rame-plate 

kacls  on  the  part  n  of  the  tail  m,  and  force:)  it  against  a  stop 

[to  keep  the  tail  in  a  proper  position  to  be  acted  upon  by 

[the  ratchet-tccth,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  of  a  suffi- 

[cient  motion  in  the  contrary  diiection,  to  allow  the  ratthel- 

?cth  to  pass  the  tail  during  the   backward  motion,   or 

rhen  the  repeating-spring  is  being  wound  up. 

No.  2  represents  the  repeating  molioii-work  which  is 

loutside  the   frames,  and  under  the  dial,   the  dial  beini? 

[rinioved  to  show  the  work.     P  is  the  pendant -shank  o,- 

jiish-piece.   passing  through  the  socket  or  pipe  0,     On 

le  cud  of  P  is  ft  piece  of  steel  p,  filed  flat  on  its  under 

le,  which  flxt  part  slides  asiainsl  a  piece  of  steel  screwed 

to  the  inside  of  the  cose,  and  ser\es  to  keep  the  pendant 

[troni  lurniuff  round,   and  the  end   of  the  niece  at   p  i.s 

3l-iiiei\  with  a  small  projecting  rim  or  bead,  which  pre- 

irents  it  from  being  drawn  out  of  the  socket.     The  end  p 

the  pusher,  when  forced  in,  acts  on  the  rounded  end  or 

['el  A  of  the  lever  C  C,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  the 

;rew  C,  and  attached  to  its  other  extremity  is  one  end  of 

[a  chain  <*,  wliich  pai^ses  round  a  pulley  B,  on  a  stud  iixed 

\ip  the  plate,  and  has  its  other  end  attached  to  the  circtmi- 

erence   of  another    pulley.    A,     which    is    fixed    on    the 

^uared  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  ratchet  R,  No.  1,  to  which 

llhe  first  wheel  a  of  the  repeat ing-t rain  is*  attached  as  before 

['described  ;   so  that  by  pushing  in  the  piece  P,  the  pulley 

PA  and  with  it  tlie  ratchet   R  arc  made  to  revolve,  and 

rind  up  the  spring  which  is  to  put  the  rcpeating-train  in 

&notion  ;   and  the  arm  b  of  the  lever  C  C  limits  the  dis- 

Uftnce  to  which  C  C  can  be  pushed,  by  coming  in  contact 

th  one  of  the   12  steps  in  the  snail   L,  which  regulates 

ie  numbers  of  ratchet-teeth  in  R,  Fig.  1,  which  are  to 

1M  the  hammer-tail  or  raising-piece  w,  in  order  that  on 

leir  return,  by  the  reaction  of  the  spring,  they  may  cause 

hammer  to  strike  the  required  number  of  blows. 
The  snail  L,  Ftg.  2,  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  star-wheel 
,  with  which  it  turns  on  the  stud  or  screw  V  ;   the  whole 
(namely,  the   star-wheel,  snail,  stud,  and  spring,  i,  ?,  a) 
[earned  by  the  all-or-nothinp  piece  T  R,  whose  centre  of 
notion  is  T.    The  spring  or  jumper  S  keeps  the  star-wheel 
'  snail  steady. 

/j,  1,2,3.  represent  the  steps  in  the  quarter-snail  N, 
\fig-   '-,   which   is  attached   immoveaL  y   to   the   eanon- 
lj>inion  D,  which  latter  carries  the  minute-hand  and  is  fixed 
[tpting-tight  on  to  the  prolonged  arbor  of  the  centre-wheel 
twhicli  revolves  in  an  nour). 
Attached  to  the  quarter-snail  N  is  the  surprise  %  which 
a  motion  concentiic  with  the  canon-pinion  and  extre- 
JiJBiity  of  the  quarter-snail :  into  the  surprise  Z  is  put  a  pin  o, 
Irone  end  of  which  serves  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  sur- 
Ipri-^e  Zhy  paisjing  through  a  slit  in  the  snail  N,  and  the  other 
[end  serves  to  shirt  the  hour-snnil  L.  by  acting  on  the  teeth 
he  star-wheel ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pin  o  has  shitted  the 
'BO  far  as  to  bring  one  of  the  points  just  past  the  anjru- 
j^int  of  the  Jumper  a,  the  star  and  with  it  the  snail  L 
!  surprise  Z  aic  thrown  suddenly  forward  by  the  jumper, 
[  miule  to  assume  the  position  sliown  in  the  drawing,  by 
[the  uucceedinsr  tooth  to  the  one  which  has  been  acted 
[upon  by  the  pin  o  coming  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
[pin  0.     This  shifting  of  the  star  and  surprise  is  made  to 
L'cur  cxttctly  as  the  minute-hand  comes  to  the  hour,  and 
le  use  of  the  surprise  is  to  receive  the  end  of  the  arm  6, 
Inch  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  come  on  the  edge  of 
[the  snail,  and   sometimes  to   pass  it  and  fkll  on  step  3 
FVheoever  the  push-piece  was  thrust  in,  when  the  minute- 
id  was  at  the  hour,  or  GO,  on  the  dial ;  by  this  contrivance 
change  from  hour  to  hour  is  made  instantaneously. 
}  is  the  quarter-rack,   whose  centre  of  motion  is  Q*, 
_jivmg  teeth  at  the  extremities  F  and  G,  for  the  purposa  of 
striking  double  blows  for  the  qujulei^  for  whicn  purpose 
there  is  another  hammer  N',  .■seen  iu  No.  1.  called  the  quar- 
ter-hammer. K  is  a  piece  fitted  on  over  the  pulley  A  to  the 
s<[Uiire  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  first  wheel  a,  Fig.  I,  of  th« 


repcating-train,  and  serves  to  bring  back  the  qu*r1er-ni« 
Q,  Fig.  2,  to  its  original  place  by  acting  on  the  pin  O  ' 
that  part  of  it  which  is  formed  by  a  ?" 
the  centre  of  A.  and  which  does  not  I  .  , 

until  all  the  blows  of  the  hammer  deiKiiU  ly  me 
hand  and  determined  by  the  hour-snail  liave  been 
It  will  easily  be  seen  how  by  the  action  of  thin  pit 
pin  G  the  teeth  at  F  and  G  are  made  to  aict  in  r*. 
cession  ou  the  two  pieces  q  and  (>,  wlijctt  ore  at' 
the  prolonged  axes  of  tlie  hour  and  quarter  hanuiK 
are  acted  on  by  springs  9  and  10,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  quarter-rack  to  pass  them  when  it  falls  agai 
quarter-snail,  which  latter  determines  the  number 
ters  to  be  struck,  according  as  the  rack  falls  on  the 
1,  2,  and  3,  into  which  positions  the  rack  is  thrown  I 
spring  D.  When  the  arm  k  by  acting  on  G  brings  b 
tne  quarter-rack,  the  part  m  presses  against  the  all 
nothing  piece  T  R.  giving  it,  together  with  the  star-' 
small  degree  of  motion  concentric  to  T,  the 
motion  being  limited  by  a  stud  fixed  in  the  frajne 
and  passing  through  a  small  opening  or  hole  in  T  R 
T  R  being  kept  in  its  proper  position  by  a  spriT^  •  • 
on T  R  acting  against  the  stud  in  the  plate.  The 
mer  has  in  it  a  pin,  3.  coming  up  through  an  op 
the  plate  ;  the  spring  r  acts  on  this  pin.  and  causes  t 
mer  to  strike  ;  it  has  also  another  pin,  2,  coming  thro 
plate,  on  which  the  piece  <;  acts  to  make  it  give  " 
the  quarters;  the  quarter-hammer  hasasimilax  pin 
through  opening  4.  on  which  spring  7  presses  fi 
purpose.  When  the  quarter-rack  is  brought  1 
onginal  position,  namely,  that  which  it  had 
push-piece  P  was  thrust  in,  the  partwt  will  have 
yond  the  end  R  of  the  ull-or-uothiug,  which  in  its  _ 
m  will  have  pressed  ovitwards  :  when  m  has  passed  the 
R,  TR  is  brouglit  back  to  its  place  by  i.r,  and  prevents  thi 
return  of  the  quarter-rack :  «  is  another  part  of  the  quarter- 
rack,  which,  when  the  rack  is  brought  home,  acts  upon  the 
raising  piece  or  tail  m  (No.  ] ),  through  the  medium  of  Ibe 
pin  I,  which  is  fixed  in  it,  and  turns  it  into  such  .i  pruiTion 
that  it  shall  not  engage  with  the  teeth  in  tin  i 

(No.  1) :  thus,  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  all-or-nui 
serves  ilie  important  puipose  of  preventing  any  1j1o\-.  . 
being  struck  unless  the  push-piece  is  pushed  quiti.'  i 
so  that  the  arm  b  comes  in  contact  with  the  houi-!^iuu 
and  gives  motion  to  the  all-or-nothing  T  R,  wliich. 
releasing  the  quarter-rack,  frees  it  from  the  pin  I 
allows  the  raising-piece  in  No.  1  to  take  the  proper 
tion  for  engaging  with  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  R  fNo 
12  is  a  stud  to  carrj*  the  minute-wheel,  which,  as  well  •• 
the  hour-wheel,  is  omitted  to  prevent  confusion.  It  sort 
aJsti  be  remarked  that,  when  that  quarter  of  tJie  circum- 
ference of  the  quarter-snail  which  is  marked  k  is  in  nidi 
a  position  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  quarter-rack  upon 
it,  the  hour  only  can  be  struck,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  suf- 
ficient motion  in  the  quarter-rack  to  allow  the  teeth  «t 
F  and  G  to  come  into  action  with  the  hammcr-taila,  and 
this  position  occui-s  immediately  ai^er  the  etor-wheel 
been  shifted  by  the  pin  o  and  the  surprise  thrown  into 
position  with  regard  to  the  quarter-rack  shown  in 
figure,  and  which  it  retains  until  the  pin  o  comes  in 
tact  with  another  tooth  in  the  star-wheel,  by  wliii 
moved  under  the  fii-st  quarter  of  the  snail,  wh 
retained  until  the  next  shifting  of  the  star,  theTi 
abline  the  three-quarters  to  be  struck  till  the  very  ruoini 
that  the  shifting  takes  place,  which  is  at  the  hour,  or  60 
1  he  niiiutte-hand,  when  the  surprise  flies  for\vard.and,  sbou; 
the  watch  be  struck  immediately,  would  receive  the 
of  tlie  quarter-rack,  and  prevent  any  more  than  the 
being  struck. 

W.'VTCH  AND  WARD  is  the  anlient  provision  for  I 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  of  property  in  tow 
uatehfTig  relates  to  the  night,  ward  to  the  day. 

The  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  no  doubt  preraili 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  tdt hough  it  is  usually  &tatf'<i  '■■  '' 
been  imposed  by  the  statute  of  Winchester  \  13  ■ 
c.  4).    The  words  of  the  statute  are  : — '  And  h 
is  commanded  that  watches  be  made  as  formerly  th 
accustomed  to  be  ;   that  is  to  say,  from  Ascension 
Michaelmas-day,  in  every  city  bv  six  men  at  each 
every  borough  by  twelve  men,  fn  every  open  town 
or  four  men,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  ;' 
that  they  watch  all  the  night   from  sunset   to  sunn 
And  if  any  etianger  poM  by  them,  he,  bhali  b« 
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tmtil  momine; ;  and  i!  no  [cause  of]  suspicion  be  found,  he 
ehftU  go  quit.'  Then  follow  provisions  for  delivering  hira 
lo  the  sheriff  if  the  watch  find  caus^  of  suspicion,  and  for 
ntMB^  the  hue-and-cry  on  him  from  town  to  town  if  he 
Moupe.  A  subsequent  act  (5  Edward  lll.,c.  14ji  extends 
to  the  do.y  these  powers  of  an^slin^  suspected  persons ; 
•ad  in  reciling.thc  previous  act,  this  later  stsitute  treats  it 
as  applying  to  the  countr)-  generally  ;  but  seems  to  limit 
Ihe  power  of  arrest  to  constables.  '  The  statute  5  Henry 
r^'.,  V.  3,  extends  to  the  sea-coast  the  provisions  of  the 
•tatute  of  Winchester,  and  i  like  it)  seems  only  to  revive  an 
ill!  11 1. 1  I  ,L»t.im  which  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

keeping  watch  is  imposed  upon  every  inha- 
'.^n  in  tuni,  at  the  call  of  the  cunstable.  The 
ftt  be  suitably  armed,  and  women  or  inhrm 

"  3d  substitutes.     Not  to  keep  watch  in  his 

^orn,  or  tiot  (o  find  a  sufficient  substitute,  is  an  ott'ence 
for  which  the  party  may  be  indicted  at  the  sessions  of  the 
e.  and  may  be  punished  by  fine  and  otherwise, 
lother  class  of  watchmen,  havint:  like  powers  and 
to  the  former,  is  that  appointed  by  the  justices  for 
eservation  of  the  peace.  [Co.stablk.] 
kill  a  natchmoii  in  ihe  performance  of  his  duty  is 
er ;  and  the  personal  representatives  of  a  watchman 
ier  per5.pn  killed  in  attempting  to  arrest  a  burglar  or 
hoQKbreaker,  are  entitled  by  the  act  a  Anne,  c.  3],  s.  2,  to 
40/.,  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  out  of  tlie  couuty  l\iads. 

[PbUCB.] 

WATCHRT.       [SoMEKSRTSHIkE.] 

•  is  said  to  be  the  larsrest  island  of  a  small 
A   in   the  Pacific  between   the  two  larger 
ut  the  iJociety  Islands  on  the  east  and  the  Friendly 
on  the  west.     This  small  group  has  been  called  by 
tei  1  ''        -  Isles,  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
hi  ■:;  it  were  discovered  bv  Captain  James 

It  .....  ...  .ween  18"  and  22°  S.  Int.  and  between 

and  IW)*  W.  long.  Wateeoo  occupies  nearly  the 
of  the  group,  being  traversed  by  20"  S.  lat.  and 
y  W.  long. :  it  is  about  18  miles  in  circumference. 
Lce  is  composed  of  hills  and  plains,  and  the  soil  is 
I  sandy  along  the  beach,  hut  better  farther  inland. 
are  lined  with  reels  or  rocks,  which  extend  to 
distances  into  the  sea,  where  they  end  like  high 
» walls,  so  that  it  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels.  It  has 
tbund&nce  of  cocoa-palms,  bre<id-fruit,  plantains,  and  sweet 
polatoes;  and  of  animals,  especially  hogs.  A  great  part 
of  it  i»  covered  with  trees.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  4000,  and  that  of  the  whole  group  is  esti- 
l  16,000.  They  resemble  in  siie,  colour,  and  form 
itants  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  their  language 
.fliiFermuch  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  groups. 
1  aim  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  ci\ili2ation  when 
snaries,  about  twelve  years  ago,  went  there  from 
ty  Islands.  It  is  stated  that  since  that  time  they 
ivanced  considerably  in  civilization.    (Cooks  Third 

T"  tef  '  Miiaionartf  Reporti.'i 
ATELET,  CLAUDE  HENRI,  receveur-g^nZ-ral  des 
tnaaecs,  was  bom  nt  Paris  in  1718.  Watelet  is  distin- 
IMMbsA  M  one  of  the  best  FVench  critical  writers  upon  art 
■ad  he  was  also  an  excellent  amateur  painter  and  copper- 
plate etcher.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri  Watelet,  receve ur- 
Cenfmi  des  finances  de  I'Orleanois,  and  w.is  educated  at 
the  college  of  Harcnurt.  He  visited  Germany  and  Italy 
ia  hia  youth,  and  »pent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he 
fanBed  a  friendship  with  the  French  painter  Pierre,  and 
bacame  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  French  school  at  Rome. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
rociely  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  the  country-seat  of  Moulin- 
joh,  bielontriiig  to  Madame  Le  Comte.  Here  he  wrote  his 
didactic  poem,  *  LArtde  Peindre,'  which  was  published  in 
I76I.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
fteoeh  Academy.  He  published  also,  near  the  same  time, 
(ha  fint  part  of  a  work  entitled  '  De  lOrigine  et  de  la  Des- 
tination des  Alts  Lib^'Taux :'  the  second  part  was  never 
pub&hM.  After  thistinte  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Italy. 
m  company  with  his  friend  Madame  Le  Comte  and  the 
AbWCopettc,  having  previously  visited  Holland  and  Bel- 
cioiD.  He  was  everv'where  well  received  on  his  journey, 
•ad  was  much  noticed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  Ine 
pope  Re»onico.  Clement  XIII.  He  was  made  member  of 
the  academies  Delia  I'rusca  and  of  (Jortona,  and  of  the 
Inftitute  of  Bolofna.  Al>er  his  return  to  France  a  second 
tinii.,  be  publifetMd,  in  1774,  hi«  'Essai  sur  les  Jaidiiis;' 
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and  in  1784  was  published  a  ♦  Kccueil  de  cjuehjues  Ou- 
vrages  de  M.  Watelet.'  This  coliei-tion  conliuii.s  sevrrnl 
dramas,  some  of  which  have  been  acted.  He  died  in  1786, 
falling  apparently  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Hiu  <^logc  was  read 
a  few  d-iys  after  His  death,  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  .Socii:'!^ 
Royule  de  MMecine.  by  M.  Vicq-D'Azyr,  the  seci-elnry  of 
the  Society,  of  which  Watelet  was  an  associe  libre.  He 
was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Fivnch  royal  acade- 
mies of  painting  and  architecture,  and  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Berlin. 

Th«  chief  work  of  Watelefs  life  was  his  '  Dictionai-y  of 
the  Arts  of  Painting.  Sculjiturc,  and  Engraving,'  whicli 
was  not  publislied  until  alter  his  death — '  Dictionnaire  des 
Arts  de  Peinture,  Scidpluro,  et  Gravurc,"  a  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1792.  Watelet  left  the  work  incomplete,  and  it 
was  finished  by  M.  Leve&que,  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Watelet  etched  many- 
plates  :  Huber.  in  his  '  Manuel  des  Amateurs,"  kc,  enu- 
merates 27  portraits  in  4to.  of  himself  and  his  friends,  atler 
pictures  by  Cochin — among  them  portraits  of  D'AIcmbert 
and  Madame  Ix;  Comte;  also  14  pieces  in  imitation  of 
Rembrandt,  and  about  50  others  in  various  styles  lYom 
vai'ious  masters,  and  from  some  of  his  own  dcsis^is. 

WATER,  in  Us  liouid,  aeriform,  or  solid  state,  is  univer- 
sally diffused  through  nature.  It  was  once  considered  as 
one  of  the  four  elements,  and  is  in  common  language  still 
frequently  bo  termed.  Water,  however,  on  evidence  which 
we  shall  presently  adduce,  is  now  known  to  be  a  compound 
substance,  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  Ihe  pro- 
portion of  two  volumes  of  the  former  gas  and  one  volume 
of  the  latter;  or  by  weight  it  is  composed  of  1  equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  1,  -f  1  equivalent  of  oxygen,  8,  =  9,  its  equi- 
valent :  it  is  in  fact  a  protoxide  of  hydrogen. 

We  shall  firbt  treat  of  the  properties  of  water  in  its  fluid 
state,  as  being  that  in  which  it  is  most  familiar  and  most 

important  to    mankind.     Water  is  colourless,  t '-i;it. 

inodorous,  and  insipid;  it  is  an  imperfect  condii  ii. 

and  electricity;  it  is  veiysHghtlv'compre6sibIe,_\Jv ...  ,.^  .,.!;• 
about  46-G5  milhonths  of  its  Lulic  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1,  being  the  unit  to 
which  the  density  of  all  liquids  aiid  solids  is  referred,  as  a 
convenient  standard,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  A  cubic  in'.-li  of  water  at 
62"  Fahr.,  and  30  inches  barometric  jjressure,  weiglw 
252-458  grains,  and  as  a  cubic  inch  of  atmospheric  aar 
weighs  0-31  grains,  it  is  rather  more  tlian  815  times  heavier 
than  an  coual  volume  of  air. 

Water,  like  all  other  fluids  and  substances,  expands  by 
exposure  to  an  increase  of  temperature,  and,  with  a  curious 
exception,  the  dilatation  within  certain  limits  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  is 
however  found  tliat  water  a  few  degrees  above  its  freezing- 
point  is  more  dense  than  exactly  at  it:  for  exampl-?,  if 
water  at  40"',  which  is  the  point  of  its  greatest  density,  be 
cooled,  it  expands  as  it  cools  till  reduced  to  32",  when  it 
solidifitfl^and  this  constitutes  the  exception  to  the  law  of 
contraction  by  reduction  of  temperature.  If  water  at  40" 
be  heated,  it  expands  as  the  temperature  rises,  and  this  is 
conformable  to  the  general  law.  This  expansion  of  water 
by  cold  produces  very  important  eS'ccfs  in  the  economy  of 
nature  ;  lor  if  it  increased  in  density,  the  frozen  poitioiiH 
would  sink  down  successively,  and  thus  large  bodies  of 
water  would  become  masses  of  solid  ice. 

When  water  is  heated  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  arbi- 
trarily fixed  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  themometer  at  212°, 
it  ac(|uires  the  greatest  volume  it  is  capable  of  a.s.-^uniing ; 
it  then  boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapour.  A  little  before 
ebullition  commences  a  slight  noise  is  heard,  which  u  com- 
monly called  simmering;  this  arises  from  the  formation  of 
small  bubbles  of  vapour  or  steam  at  the  bottom  ol  the 
vessel,  which  ascend,  on  account  of  their  liehlnt*!*,  into 
the  upper  and  colder  portion  of  the  water ;  in  thin  tliey  nre 
condensed,  and  the  noise  results  from  tht;  Kuddon  conden- 
sation of  the  bubbles  of  vapour. 

Steam  at  212"  occupies  about  17tX)  liim-s  us  mxwU  space 
a.s  the  water  does  from  which  it  is  generated.  U  w  upon  tne^ 
elastic  force  of  steam  communicaUd  •>>''•;"•' ""'Vi,!V"r 
stantaneous  annihilation  of  it  by  col.l,  that  the  ^  ^^  "^'n?  '^f 
the  steam-engine  depends.  Thongh  ;;"  f '  I  ";  .^^.,;  ^• 
average  a.m4h.^c  A--  ^l^^S  ^h'n'h::;  ^ 
heat  no  higher  »''™F"'»'"„*",  !  "^.j^^her  l-^.ee  of  Ih.i  . 
under  pressure  it  acquires  «  nmrj^'^^^^^^  ^ 

and  It »»  a  cunous  tnct  that  tne  6*t"»'  =>  — 
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termed  a  hieh-prewure  boiler  does  not  scnld  when  received  I 
on  the  liaml:  wliich  is  probably  attributable  to  two  causes  ; 
first,  the  mingling  of  the  steam  with  cold  air ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  conversion  of  free  into  latent  heat  by  expansion. 
When  the  temperstiire  of  water  is  reduced  to  32°  of  Fahr., 
it  is  well  known  Uiat  it  is  rendered  solid,  or  freezes  and  crys- 
tallizes :  if  indeed  water  be  kept  perfectly  still,  it  may  be 
reduced  below  this  temperature  and  yet  retain  its  fluidity, 
but  by  ai^tation  solidification  ensue*,  and  the  temjjerature 
rises  to  32".  The  force  with  which  water  assumes  the  solid 
■tate  is  so  preat,  that  iron  vessels  of  creat  thickness  have 
been  burst  by  it ;  and  glass  vessels  or  lead  pipea  are  well 
known  to  be  destroyed  in  winter  time  from  the  same  cause. 
Ice  is  lighter  than  water,  its  density  being  Oi>4,  and  hence 
it  floats  on  water. 

The  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water 
has  lately  excited  considerable  discussion  ;  we  are  how- 
ever of  "opinion  that  the  cleum  of  Mr.  Cavendish  as  the 
author  of  this  j^rcat  discovery,  and  which  has  been  for  some 
years  assigned  to  him  without  dispute,  is  rightly  so  attri- 
buted. 

WATER.  Several  of  the  uses  of  water  having  been 
already  stated,  either  under  the  article  Bathing  or  that  of 
Foon,  it  is  intended  to  treat  here  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  natural  history  of  water,  both  simple  and  mineral,  em- 
bracing some  of  the  applications  of  these,  especially  of  the 
latter.'  Water  is  commonly  divided  into  certain  headii, 
according  to  the  source  whence  it  ia  obtained,  vir.  into  at- 
mospheric water,  including  rain  and  dew ;  and  into  ter- 
restrial water,  comprising  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  marsh, 
and  sea  water,  and.  lastly,  mineral  waters.  Follow- 
ing the  order  now  given  will  afford  convenient  opportu- 
nities of  stating  the  pecidiarities  of  each,  after  some  ge- 
neral statements  of  the  properties  common  to  all.  Pure 
water  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  tasteless,  and  odourless 
compound,  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  t  he  air 
(except  near  the  poles  and  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains\  having  neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline  re-action,  and 
being  assumed  as  the  standard,  of  the  specific  gravity 
rOOO.  It  is  seldom  fomid  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity, 
but,  from  its  great  solvent  and  absorbent  power,  it  is  im- 
pregnated with  a  variety  of  saline  substances,  gases,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  either  living  or  under- 
going a  process  of  decomposition.  The  effect  of  these  is 
to  communicate  different  properties,  and  generally  give  it 
a  peculiar  taste,  and  not  unfrequently  an  odour,  which,  if 
not  cognizable  by  the  blunted  senses  of  man,  is  so  by  ani- 
mads.  especially  the  camel,  which  can  scent  water  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  desert.  The  specific  gravity  is  often 
much  increased,  especially  that  of  sea-water  and  of  mi- 
neral waters,  from  the  saline  ingredients,  and  of  some  of 
the  grrat  rivers,  from  the  quantity  of  mud  and  other  matters 
which  they  contain. 

Hain-water  is  commonly  reckoned  the  purest ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  free  from  accidental  impregnations  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Whatever  foreign  nigredienta  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  any  place  are  brought  to  tiie  ground 
by  the  flret  rain  that  falls — thus,  it  ofXen  contains  traces  of 
muriates,  of  free  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  carbonic  acid, 
and  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gases;  minute  quantities  of 
iron,  nickel,  and  manganese;  as  well  nsof  a  peculiar  organic 
substance,  chemically  different  from  the  extractive  matter 
and  the  gluten  of  plants  and  animals,  called  pyrrhine. 
(Daubeny,  Report,  p.  I.)  Occasionally  phosphoric  acid  is 
found  in  it,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  nortli- 
wesl.  .Much  more  important  is  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
insisted  on  by  Liebig  (Chemistry  in  its  Application  to 
Affrirnllnrf.,  p.  75,  2nd  edit.)  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
nitrogen  lonnd  in  plants.  Rain-water,  from  ita,  great  purity, 
has  high  solvent  powers,  which  fit  it  well  for  the  pari  it 
hu  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  also  for 
tautr  operations  in  the  laboratory.  In  this  respect  it  is 
•  BMriy  equal  to  distilled  water.  When  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  however,  it  requires  to  be  boiled 
and  (trained ;  and  is  always  contaminated  witli  some  soluble 
and  generally  dangerous  salt  of  lead,  when  collected  from 
leaden-roofs  or  transmitted  through  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns. 
[Lkad.} 

Dew  differs  little  from  rain,  save  in  containing  more 
nlroospheric  air.  [Dew.]  Ice-water  differs,  when  first 
obtained,  Irom  rain,  in  lieing  destitute  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  hence  it  cannot  sustain  respiration  in  fishes;  it  is  for 
Uie  sam«  reasoa  mawkist)  and  insipid ;  but  by  exposure  to 
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the  air  it  speedily  absorbs  a  due  proportion.    8no^-' 

is  nearly  similar.     It  has  been  aceused  of  can 

but  tliis  charge  sc*ems  unfounded  ;   and  the  <>< 

that  complaint  is  due  to  the  calcareons  salts  v«riicn  ti 

snow-water  in  its  descent  from  the  mountains  diasoIrM 

large  quantities. 

Spring-water  is  of  various  degrees  of  purity,  ftccoHnf 
to  its  source  and  the  strata  through  whicli  it  tiocses.  {' 
Mrs.  Marcel's  Conversations  on  Ltitid  auil  liut^r.j 
most  common  source  is  rain,  which  percolates  th 
some  of  the  superficial  strata,  and,  meeting  with 
obstacle,  is  forced  up  to  the  surface.  Hence  it  con 
most  of  the  ingredients  found  in  rain-water,  and  freqiie: 
also  various  saline  principles,  especially  chloride  of  sod! 
and  s&\\a  of  lime ;  when  these  last  are  abundant,  the  w; 
is  what  is  tenned  hard,  though  this  quality  is  derived 
some  cases  liont  other  saline  principles.  '  I^nge 
are  in  general  purer  than  small  ones,  and  th 
ocour  in  primitive  countries,  and  in  siliceous  roc 
of  gravel,  necessarily  contain  the  least  impregnati 
Paris.)  Such  is  the  great  purity  of  some  springs,  1 
have  been  reckoned  mineral  waters,  and  resorted 
auch.  The  chief  of  these  is  Malvern,  the  specific 
of  which  ia  only  1-(X)02,  and  which  contains  a  smaller  pri 
portion  of  foreign  ingredients  than  any  other  water.  Siau 
of  the  springs  of  Matlock  are  hkemse  very  pure.  Tbott 
of  them  which  are  thermal  have  their  powers  increwed 
by  the  higher  temperature  ;  but  their  beneficial 
like  those  of  Malvern  and  Holywell  in  Flintshire, 
owing  to  their  extreme  purity;  which  shows  h 
ducive  to  health  pure  water  is,  compared  with  that  wli 
is  impure  or  contaminated.  Many  springs  have  t" 
waters  lai-gely  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
are  sparkling  and  pleasant  to  the  tjistc,  and  when 
drawn  produce  some  slight  intoxication;  and  some  uf 
in  London,  such  a3  Holywell  near  Shureditch,  were 
to  for  this  effect,  as  those  of  Pyrmont  and  Spa  are  by 
peasantry  in  their  vicinity. 

Water  charged  with  much  free  carbonic  acid   sh 
never  be  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes,  but  through  those 
of  zinc  or  block-tin. 

River-water  mostly  originates  in  springs,  augmenl4Fd 
rain-water.  If  it  flows  over  sand  or  granite,  it  is  found 
pure,  depositing  in  its  course  many  earthy  salts,  eyggaUy 
the  calcareous  ones,  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  ado. 
This  circumstance  renders  the  water  vapid,  and  leas  plea- 
sant to  drink  than  spring-water.  It  possesses  however  tbe 
property  of  absorbing  much  oxygen ;  hence  the  mutbot- 
water  both  of  rivers  aud  the  oc«aii  holds  more  oxygen  that 
the  atmospheric  air,  to  the  amount  even  of  28*1  pttOMt. 
(Daubeny,  p.  (i.)  Tliis  contributes  both  to  the  n>a»t^ 
nance  of  the  respiration  of  fishes  and  growth  uf  ai|tuilk 
plants.  The  abundant  supply  of  water  lumtshed  by  larfll 
rivers  offers  a  great  temptation  to  procure  thence  mt 
immense  quantity  required  lor  the  use  uf  the  inhabitant* 
of  towns  on  their  banks.  Tliis  may  or  may  not  be  a 
proceeding,  accoi-ding  to  the  nature  of  the  water.  If 
it  can  only  be  rendered  fit  fur  domestic  purposes,  sucl 
cooking  and  washing,  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  " 
boiling  in  appropriate  boilers.  When,  in  addition 
saline  impre^^nations,  numerous  adventitious  ones. 
of  a  disgu-sting  and  most  revolting  nature,  are 
it  is  clear  that  such  water  is  very  unfit  for  the  u^e  of 
This  is  unhappily  the  case  with  some  of  the  watus 
nished  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  ;  and  the  bei 
and  wise  proposal  of  Mr.  Martin,  as  explaine 
'  Thames  and  Metropolis  Improvement  Plan,"  lio 
vantageoufi  in  other  respects,  would  only  get  rid, 

of  some  of  the  adventitious  and  rr'  I i 

several  of  which  can  be  removed  1' 

unaffected  the  causes  of  the  hardoc.  .  .  ....  .....r, 

has  a  less  obvious  but  still  very  serious  influence  od  flii 
health  .%nd  comfort  of  the  iohabitanls.    Tlus  is  etearlv 
cOHVJnciugly  shown  in  the  evidence  before  thi 
on  the  Health  of  Towns,  particularly  that  of  Pi. 
of  Aberdeen,  whose  simple  process,  if  adoptt^U    bj 
various  water-companies,  would  remove  almost  every 
of  the  inconveniences,  and  while  costing  little,  would 
attended  with  a  vast  saving  of  soap,  soda,   and  lal 
along  with  a  diminution  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  i 
and  everything  required  to  be  washed  in  it. 

Weli-water  is  generally  obtained  from  a  greater 
than   spring-water.     It    is    also   geiieriUy  hui. 
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apt  to  become  so  if  kept  in  a  reKrvoir  lined  with  bricks, 
unlea  they  be  coated  with  an  insoluble  cernenl.  The 
Wftter  from  old  welU  is  more  pure  than  iVom  recent  ones, 
the  nlublc  particles  beinp  all  gradually  wHuhed  away. 
1h«  pump  and  well  waters  in  and  about  London,  and 
cbalkj  diatrictfc  in  general,  are  mostly  hard.  (Prout,  On 
SmmttcM  and  Renal  Diteases,  p.  210,  4th  edit.)  Not  bo 
.^...  ..r  IV,,-  ^ -'  ..jan  veils,  which  m  of  unusual  sottneas. 
■r  from  the&e  wells  proper  ax  a  beverage 
•  ■    r-  ;i  tendency  to  certain  forma  of  calculous 

compiiv  lom  hard  wal en  are  most  hurtful.     The 

•*«>««  '  '  -  .  -3  in  water  and  of  the  injurious  influence  of 
It  on  the  health  of  many  persons,  is  scarcely  .sufficiently 
understood.  Filtratioji  only  removes  mechanical  impurities, 
and  even  long  boihng  only  precipitates  certain  of  them, 
while  in  some  instances  it  renders  it  even  harder.  This 
different  n».\\\.  dependii  upon  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
pment :  'The  roost  material  aie  eartliy  salts,  salts  of  lime, 
lad  9k\\A  of  magnesia.  There  are  also  usually  present 
OOnitton  salt,  and  sometimes  bi-carbonates  of  soda  and 
BOtefeh.  The  most  important  of  the  earthy  salts  is  bi-car- 
boaat«  of  lime.  The  saline  principles  may  be  divided  into 
two  tMurts,  the  neutral  portion  and  the  alkaline  portion. 
Tbe  alkaline  portion  con«i>>ts  entirely  of  bi-carbonatcs  \  those 
of  lime  and  of  raaznesia,  which  are  tlie  earthy  bi-carbonates; 
and  is  some  waters  those  of  potash  and  soda,  which  are 
the  siIkNtine  bi-carbonates.  The  neutral  portion  consists  of 
111  >alta  of  earths  and  alkalies,  such  as  gypauro 

*'  \  salt.     Salts  nf  iron  occur  also  occasionally  in 

W-  ire  in  use-     Such  salts  impart  an  inky  taste  to 

till  uid  they  give  a  yellowish  tinge  to  linen  washed 

iaiT.  L'fti'tionic  acid,  when  it  is  present  in  greater  propor- 
tios  than  i»  requisite  to  form  the  bi-carbonales  existing  in 
the  water,  also  makes  it  hard. 

'  The  earthy  salts  and  those  of  iron  are  the  principal 
faow  of  hardness.'  (Their  presence  ma^-  be  detected  by 
a  salution  of  aoap  and  galliv  acid,  i  *  Long  exposure  to 
the  air  softens  water,  but  only  slowlv  mul  sliirhilv  when 
Ibc  iMrdnvfts  if  owing  to  the  eailhy  bi  s.    Boiling 

•fteaavery  materially  such  water  as  cc  thybi-car- 

tmnates.  bv  decomposing  them  ;  but  wlteu  the  earthy  salts 
ve  neutral,  it  hardens  the  water,  inasmuch  a».  if  any  of  the 
«ater  ia  allowed  to  escape  in  the  form  of  steam,  the  salts 
•re  concentrated  in  the  water  that  remains.  It  is  therefore  a 
ID,-  -il  point  in  treating  of  water,  to  be  aware  not  only 

of  lit  of  the  hardness,  but   how  far  that  hardness 

i»  uu«  I'.t  i:  '  '  "  -:Uts  and  how  far  tu  alkaline 
taathyaallt.  the  Cornmitsion  on  tif  Heult/i 

^Tmmt.)  i  ,,.,^^o^.,  .  ,„ik  s  plan  of  adding  a  solution  of 
rtetuUy  alaked  lirae  to  the  water,  in  proportions  depen- 
oo  the  amount  of  hardnes)*,  lu^arly  removes  this 
from  whichever  cnitse  it  arises.  Tlie  extremely 
[Ikaljr.o  nature  of  much  of  the  water  of  London  is  pro- 
t'j'  I' cause  of  the  debility  which  prevails  among 

ill:  vuts  of  the  metropolis,  and  aids  in  producing 

>ariiMU  diM^ases  of  the  kidneys. 

Lake-water  varies  much  in  its  compocition.  The 
autn  difference  depends  on  the  lake  possessing  an 
oiUet  or  being  destitute  of  one.  The  water  of  the 
iraier  geiieraily  corresfwnds  with  that  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  it ;  but  the  flow  becoming  slower, 
(here  w  r""--'-  -^-ope  for  the  development  of  animal  and 
Tf^tal  I  the  decoiupo<iitiun  of  organic  remains. 

Tnos^  >]■  I   an  outlet  are  mostly  salt'icaler  lake*. 

«u;  me  ingredients  as  the  ocean,  but  in  a 

■<j;  il  state.     (Dniibenv.  p.  G.)     Some  lakeJi 

•bound  tn  ttucai,  such  as  the  borax-fakes  of  Thibet. 

Idanb-water  is  stagn.tnt,  and  abounds  in  animal  and 
irqpietable  remains,  either  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
«  fMatine  into  new  combinalions.  generally  of  a  low  grade, 
lai'.  '  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  those 

t>(  on  of  the  animal  are  mostly  aquatic.     These 

vatrri  aie  lur  the  moat  part  unwholesome,  both  from  the 
pHi  0M7  emit  and  also  when  used  as  dnnk.  The  amount 
rfaaw^'^'-='""""  '^^'^"  "^^'^'  be  greatly  diminished  by  sub- 
n  for  an  ettete  one.  [Anti- 
.j        J,        .  ^'cr's  '  Travels  in    Egypt.";      If 

rb«  of  a  bitter  and  astringent  kind,  such  as  bog-bean 
aad  tomienTi!  it  iTi  atly  lessens  the  tendency  to  disease  in 
t^c^l  [Anthelmintic^.]    Previous 

laeiapl-  .<.  for  human  beings,  steeping 

diCtocnl  pkula,  u(  rubbing  the  MiJe«>  of  the  veseel*  with 
Wtte IHV^in4ttm  tiuuu  )''  not  c^nitc  pure,  at  least  leee  | 


BOxiouB.  Tbiu  the  tea-plant  is  iwed  by  the  natives  ol 
China  and  Japan,  tlic  Strychnos  potatorum  by  those  of 
India,  and  the  bitter  almond  by  IhoiU!  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.     [Strychnos  Nux  vomica.] 

Impure  or  putrid  water  mav  be  rendered  pure  by  adding 
alum  or  recently  prepared  cfiarcoal,  or  by  simply  pouring 
it  from  one  vessd  tu  another  in  the  i>un. 

Water  of  the  ocean  abounds  in  snhne  matters  so  much, 
that  it  is  unfit  for  use  internally,  except  in  small  quantity 
OS  a  medicine.  The  uuautit>  of  salt  is  not  uniform,  since 
the  water  of  the  Southern  o^-ean  contains  more  salt  tlian 
the  Northern,  while  the  proportion  present  in  the  water  at 
the  equator  holds  the  middle  place  between  the  two. 
(Daubeny,  p.  4.)  Sea-waler  may  be  rendered  fit  for 
drinking  by  pressure,  filtration,  and  freezing,  or  simply  by 
boiling  It,  and  condensing  the  steam  as  it  arises. 

Distilled  IValf^-. — For  many  chemical,  pharmaceutical, 
and  even  dietetical  purposes,  water  must  be  of  greater 
purity  than  it  is  generally  found.  For  this  end  it  is  directed 
to  be  distilled,  in  which  process  never  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  water  ^ut  into  the  still  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
over. 

Toatt-lVater. — This  is  water  boiled  and  poured  on 
toasted  bread,  which  in  some  degree  lessens  the  vapid 
taste.  An  agreeable  and  beneticial  degree  of  sapidity  may 
be  communicated  to  water  which  has  beeu  long  boiled,  by 
adding,  previous  to  drinking  it,  a  little  of  the  common  soda- 
water,  which  is  merely  carbonic  acid  gas  diffused  through 
the  water  under  strong  pressure. 

Mineral  IVatvrt. — Dr.  Gairdner,  in  his  Natural  Hisiorif 
of  Mineral  txnd  Yhermnl  Springs,  has  endeavoured  to 
generalize  the  connection  l)etween  the  compoeition  of 
mineral  waters  and  the  rock  formations  from  which  they 
flow  : — 

'1.  The  salts  held  in  solution  in  mineral  waters  have 
often  no  connection  with  the  acid,  saline,  or  earthy  mat- 
ters which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  rocks  which 
the^  traverse  in  their  passage  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  seems  to  be  the  first  index  that  such  waters  cannot 
derive  their  origin  from  these  formations, 

'2.  The  mineral  waters  of  the  primitive  formations  arc 
almost  all  thermal,  and  generally  possess  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. Their  predominant  impregnation  is  usually 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga.s,  free  caroonic  acid  gas,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  in  general  salts  with  a  baae  of  soda, 
silica,  few  calcareous  salts,  eiccept  the  caibonatc  of  lime 
iu  some  peculiar  situations,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of 
iron. 

'3.  The  waters  of  the  transition  and  older  secondary 
formations  participate  in  those  belonging  to  the  primitive 
rocks.  They  are  generally  of  a  lower  temperature,  though 
some  of  them  are  still  very  hot ;  free  carbonic  acid  is  much 
leas  common,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  almost  entirely 
al)sent.  Salts  of  soda  still  predominate,  but  the  carbonate 
is  not  so  common,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  tite 
greater  number  of  these  waters.  Silica  exists  in  two  or 
tliree  examples. 

'4.  The  waters  of  the  newer  secondaiy  and  tertiary  for- 
mations are  as  distinctly  characterized  aa  thosit  of  the  pri- 
mitive rocks,  placed  at  the  other  extremity  oi  the  sencK- 
They  are  all  cold.  Free  carbonic  acid  is  almoAt  entirely 
absent.  Their  predominating  ingredients  are  tlie  carl>o- 
nate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  oxide 
of  iron. 

'  5.  The  trachytic  and  basaltic  formations,  and  modem 
volcanic  rocks,  present  in  their  mineral  waters  many  of 
the  circumstances  of  temperature  and  composition  which 
are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  granite  and  other  primitive 
rocks.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  cartionic  acid,  cartwnate 
of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  silica  reappear,  and  many 
contain  the  free  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  The 
sulphate  of  lime,  magnesian  salts,  and  oxide  of  iron  are 
again  wanting.  Thus,  even  in  the  present  imperiect  state 
of  the  science,  the  phenomena  of  mineral  waters  coincide 
with  other  geognosUc  observational  in  placing  below  the 
granite  the  oriidn  of  the  volcanie  tonawtions 

'6.  It  is  often  found  that  the  mineial  watent  of  a  dii>- 
tiict  have  almoet  the  same  composition,  in  which  case  they 
generally  issue  from  the  crystalline  and  independent  for- 
mations. In  oiher  cases  they  are  subject  to  great  varieties 
within  a  com|>aratively  limited  space,  so  that  waters  of  ' 
totally  different  composition  rise  cioee  to  eat:h  other.  *^ 
they  emerge  from  sedimentary  s««k».'     (C^irdAer,  p* 
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'    Mincml    w&iere,  Ihotigh  jpenerally    chRracterized    by 

■possessing  some  principle  ilifferent  from  what  is  found  in 

[common  water,  or  some  of  the  ordinary  principles  in  un- 

rusual  proportion,  yel  amon;j  these  arc  reckoned  itiiain 

hiprine^  which  have'  no  ilaini  to  renulc  beyond  what  is  due 

[16  their  extreme  purity,  such  bs  Malvern  and  Holywell; 

[Or  to  liaving  a  higher  temperature  throughout  the  year, 

[ihan  the  mean  of  the  latitude  where  they  are  situated. 

[Theuc  last  are  classed  among  the  t/ieniial  springs,  which 

[  »re  properly  divided  into  two  sections,  the  viifirrutizeJ  hoi 

[•prings  and  the  HimnnernlizcJy  among  whicii  are  some 

only  tepid,  such  as  Matlock,  where  some  spnngs  are  6G°, 

I  the  lowest  of  the  class  in  Britain,  and  others  cold,  presenl- 

fing  this  peculiarity,  that  the  tepid  springs  arise  from  fifleen 

to  thirty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  river  Derwent,  whilst 

Ihose  which  aiise  either  above  or  below  this  rangeare  cold. 

For  practical  purposes  mineral -waters  may  be  classed 

■  under  four  heads,  each  susceptible  of  secondary  heads,  ac- 

rlcordiug  as  they  are  hot  or  cold,  or  have  other  peculiarities, 

r<viz. :  saline,  alkaline,  clmlybeate,  and  sulphureous.  It  will 

not  be  possible  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of  the  most 

important  of  each. 

Saline  aperient  (springs:  of  these  some  are  hot,  others 
«old.  The  chief  are  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  E/jra,  Kissingen, 
Wii;sbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Seidlitz,  and  Saidschutz,  with 
Pullna.  in  Gennany ;  Cheltenliam,  Leamington,  and  Har- 
rowgale  in  England  ;  Dunblane,  Pitcaithly,  and  others  in 
Scotland. 

Alkaline  waters,  owing  their  properties  to  different  saline 
tirincipk'S,  are  found  at  Carlsbftd,  Marienbad,  Kissingeii, 
Pullna,  Saidschutjf,  Ems,  Toplitz,  and  Wiesbaden,  in  Ger- 
many ;  Vichy  and  Mont  d'Or,  in  France  ;  Harrowgate, 
Bcarborougti,  and  other  Yorkahire  springs,  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  Bath,  and  elsewhere,  in  England. 

Chalylteate  waters :  with  these  acidulovis  waters  are 
oHen  reckoned,  as  the  iron  is  often  associated  with  much 
free  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  of  the  chief  are  Spa,  Pyr- 
inont,Schwalbach,  Marienbad,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,andSclt/er 
in  Germany ;  Tonbrid^e,  Harrowgate,  and  Brighton,  in  Eng- 
land, and  I'etcrhead,  \n  Scotland. 

Sulphureous  waters:  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  Rhine  Prussia, 
Bareges,  and  other  Pyrenean  springs,  are  hot ;  Harrowgate, 
Askern,  and  others  in  Yorkshire,  cold  ;  Moifat  and  Strath- 
peffer,  in  Scotland,  also  cold. 

loduretted  and  other  waters.  Many  springs  have  of  late 
been  found  to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  iodine  or  bro- 
mine, others  contain  both  :  Creuznach,  in  Germany, contains 
tiotj),  but  most  iodine  ;  Llandiindod  and  Bualt  in  Radnor- 
■hire,  the  springs  issuing  from  the  lias  at  Leamiiigtun, 
Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Cheltenham,  contain  iodine; 
t>rumine,  but  not  iodine,  exists  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
sahne  aperient  waters  near  London,  such  as  Epsom,  also 
in  the  springs  from  the  coal-formation  of  Ashby-dc-la- 
Zouch,  Newca»tle-on-Tyne,  and  Kingswood.  anil  Bon- 
Ellington  near  Edinburgli:  Woodhall,  near  Ashby-de-Ia- 
Zouch,  contains  most  iodine  of  any  British  springs  yet 
investigated. 

Organic  matters,  termed  Buregine,  sfoiriti^,  soogcne, 
&c.,  have  been  found  in  many  springs.  Of  these  an  account 
may  be  found  in  Dr.  Lankester's  Askern  and  its  mineral 
Springs,  p.  103. 

iSee  Obann,  Durstfttin^  der  bekannlen  Heilquellen 
Eiirffjujn  ;  Gairdner,  (M  Mineral  and  Thermal  Sprtngs  ; 
Daubeny.  Report  on  Mineral  and  Thermal  Waters; 
Valter,  Thforetivch-prackiitches  Handltuch  der  Hcilquel- 
{■rnlehrfi ;  Heidler,  Marienbad  et  tes  Mrtyenf  Curati/s  ; 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  310  j 
Wctzlar,  3/»«(i'/'(j/  Springs  of  Aix-la-Chupetle ;  Lankester's 
A»kem ;  Report  of  Conimintiion  on  Health  of  Towns ; 
Clark's  New  Procets  of  Piiri/ifing  ll'elh.) 

WATER   AND  WATERCOURSES.       The  right  of 
conducting  water  through  one  estate  for  the  use  of  an- 
other is  an  incorporeal  hereditament  of  the  class  of  ease- 
ments, and  was  known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
the  servitut  aqute  ductus.  The  right  of  taking  water  out  of 
the  well  or  pond  belonging  to  another  person  is  an  incur- 
[^porcal  hereuitament  of  the  class  of  profits  called  in  the 
ivil  law  the  srrvitiu  aqute  haustus.     (Domat,  Civil  Luu\ 
1.  t.  12.)    These  rights,  in  our  law,  roust  be  either  de- 
lved from  a  grant  or  established  by  prescription.    [Prk- 

.HUTIOV.] 

It  ie  the  settled  law  of  England  that  water  flowing  in  a 
ktri.-am  is  ongvnAW^  publici  juris,  that  is  to  say,  a  thing  the 


property  of  which  belongs  to  no  individual,  but  tlie  vat  I 
all.  Prima  facie  the  proprietor  of  each  bank  of  a  st 
is  the  proprietor  of  one  half  of  the  land  covered  by 
stream,  but  there  is  no  property  in  the  water.  Evcr>'  pr 
prtetor  has  an  equal  right  to  use  the  water  which  flows 
the  stream,  and  consequently  no  one  can  have  the  right! 
usu  the  wafer  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  without  h 
consent.  No  proprietor  can  either  diminish  the  auantit] 
of  water  which  would  otherwise  descend  upon  ti>e 
prietors  below,  nor  throw  back  the  water  upon  the  pro* 
prietors  above,  so  as  to  overflow  or  injure  their  lands.  For 
the  same  reason  no  proprietor  has  a  right  so  to  use  the 
water  of  a  stream  a«i  to  mjure  its  quality  to  the  detriment 
of  other  proprietors. 

The  only  modes  in  which  a  right  to  the  use  of  running 
water  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  common  law  rigliti 
of  others  can  be  established,  arc  either  proof  of  an  actual 
grant  or  licence  from  the  persons  whose  rights  are  affedfd, 
or  proof  of  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  such  a  privikgt 
for  such  a  period  a.*  the  law  considers  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  right  by  prescription.  Tlie  period  of  twenty  yesn 
had  been  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  courts  of  law  mad 
eouity  for  this  purpose,  and  the  same  period  haa  h 
aaopted  m  the  !ate  Prescription  Act  (2&3Wni.  IV., c. 
8. 2),  which  converts  what  was  formerly  only'  a  presumptii 
into  an  actual  right.  [Phksckiption.]  But  where  wsl 
had  been  left  unappropriated,  it  seems  that  the  p.rson 
appropriating  and  rendering  it  useful  acquires  a 
for  a  violation  of  such  right  an  action  may  be  m:ii 
an  enjoyment  of  less  than  twenty  years.  Thut^ 
decidecl  that  aHer  the  erection  of  works  and  tht 
tion  by  the  owner  of  the  land  of  a  certain  quaniit  j 
water  flowing  over  it,  if  a  proprietor  of  other  land  afll 
take  what  remains  of  the  water  before  unapproprint 
tirst-mentioned  owner,  however  he  might  befon 
second  appropriation  have  taken  to  himself  so  much  1 
cannot  do  so  afterwards.  (6  Kust,  219.1  Tlic  privile^<rf» 
walercoui-se  is  not  necesMuily  confi  ned  to  private  indivj  '*'  ~*~ 
It  may  be  vested  in  a  corporation,  or  may  be  prescrit 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  townshin  or  pariah.  If  Ian. 
a  run  of  water  upon  it  be  sold,  the  water  prtmS  fa^ 
pasises  with  the  land;  but  it  is  laid  down  by  Coke  that  j 
a  person  grants  utivam  suiiin,  the  soil  will  not  paa*. 
only  a  right  of  fishing  in  that  water;  for  the  prtjp 
words  in  that  case  to  pass  the  soil  would  be,  so  many  Sc 
of  land  iifjt/il  coofH'rtus ;  whereas  the  word  tlagnum,  or  ]_ 
will  pass  both  water  and  land.  (I7m/.,  4,  b.)  The  ej 
elusive  right  to  a  flow  of  water  once  acquired  can  on 
pass  by  grant  as  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  a  licenc 
by  parol  or  otheiTvisc,  to  use  or  take  the  water  at  any  pU 
may  be  revoked  even  without  an  express  power  of  rpv< 
tion  being  reserved,  unlesswhere  works  have  b«fen 
structed  and  expenses  incurred  upon  the  faith  of  it.  (5 ' 
&  Ad.,  1.) 

When  the  owners  of  property  have  by  lonp  eojoym* 
acquired  special  rights  to  the  use  of  water  in  its  natuj 
state  &i  it  was  accustomed  to  flow,  by  way  of  ]>nrlicu1i 
easement  to  their  own  properties,  and  not  merely  as  a 
which  is  common  to  all  the  king's  subjects,  an  action  dm 
be  maintained  for  a  disturbance  of  the  enjoymentj 
wliere  the  injury,  if  any,  is  to  all  the  king's  ^ubjec 
only  remedy  is  by  indictment.    The  mere  obstrvicti, 
water  which  has  been  accustomed  to  flow  through  a 
son's  lands  does  not  in  itself  afl'ord  a  ground  of  actio 
The  platutitf    in  such    an   action  must  be    enabled 
show  either  that  some   benefit   aro^e  to   him    froro_ 
water  going  through   his   lands,   of  which   he  ha 
deprived,  or  at  Icnst  that  some  deterioration  wa9* 
sioned  to  the  premises  by  the  subtraction   of  the  xtSd 
but  where  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  can  prove  that 
IS  injured  by  the  diversion  of  the  water,  it  is  no  am* 
to  his  action  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  the  first 
who  appropriated  the  water  to  his  own  use,  unlcas  he  hi 
had  twenty  years' undisturbed  enjoyment  of  it  in  its»llerrd 
course.     Where  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  diver^sion  or 
obstruction  of  water  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  injurioos 
to  the  reversion,  an  action  may  be  brought  by  the  revei^ 
sioner,  as  well  as  by  the  tenant  in  possesMon,  each  for  \  "^ 
respective  lose. 

The  diversion  of  watercourses  or  injury  to  their  banks  i 
as  to  cause  inundation  are  nuisances  again'it  which  a 
of  equity  will  protect  parties  by  injunction;  and  if; 
be  a  question  a.<»  to  the  right  to  the  flow  of  watert 


will  be  directed  to  try  it,  AlUiough  a,  court  of  equity  will 
T\<A  in  terms  decree  the  banks  of  rivers,  watercourses,  or 
n&vll^Ie  canali.  to  be  repaired,  the  efTect  of  such  an  order 
may  be  obtained  by  an  order  that  parties  shall  not  b«»  at 
liberty  to  use  them  while  out  of  repair,  or  against  their 
impeding  the  u*e  of  them  by  the  obstructions  consequent 
upon  a  state  of  disrepair.  An  injunction  may  also  be  ob- 
tained ag-ninst  conducting  the  water  from  one  man's  tene- 
ment on  to  that  of  another,  to  the  injury  of  the  latter,  by 
dmiru  or  oth«>rwifie,  in  a  manner  in  which  it  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  flow.  And  it  may  b*-  laid  down  j^ene- 
rally,  that,  with  respect  to  water  and  watercourses,  the  aid 
of  the  court  of  eeinily  may  be  obtained  for  the  purpose 
either  of  restraininp  injury  or  of  quieting  possessiion.  (r  on- 
blanqtie.  On  E/iuiti/.) 

WATER-COLOlTRS  (in  Italian,  Acquerelki ;  French, 
Aquarf/lf! ;  and  German.  Watsfr-Farbeii ).  By  paintinjj  in 
water-colours  is  signilied  now  what  was  formerly  called 
limning-  in  its  strictest  sense,  a  corruption  prut)ab1y  olillu- 
nnnin^  or  illummatinc;,  fmm  the  Latin  word  (Nttminare, 
to  illustrate.  Till  within  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  all 
painters  were  called  limners  in  this  countiy. 

The  term  water-colour  painting  is  now  confined  to  draw- 
ing in  water-colours  upon  paper,  vellum,  and  ivorj',  but 
formerlr,  when  nearly  all  painting  was  done  in  water- 
coloars.  the  particular  style  was  designated  according^  to 
the  vehicle  or  binder  used  with  the  water,  or  according  to 
luxl  of  applying  the  colours.  Fresco  {ol/resco), 
in  ffvazzn,  with  gums),  and  distemper  (a  tempera), 
waler-colour  painting;  so  also  were  some  of  the 
of  encaustic  employed  by  the  antienis  for  wax 
»:i  be  rendered  water-colour  vehicles  by  being 
,  soluble  mineral  alkali ;  soda  is  the  most  effi- 
111  must  t>e  used  as  a  nitrate,  or  some  colours  will 
Pectcd  by  it :  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  will  do  nearly 
well.  Oil-colours,  which  have  now  nearly  super- 
ler-colours,  were  not  used  for  imitative  art  until 
[ith  century,  when  Van  Eyck.  by  boiling  linseed, 
/,  and  nut  oils  with  certain  resmous  mixtures,  obtained 
reticle  co  much  better  adapted  than  any  then  in  use,  lor 
-  for  effect,  and  durability,  that  it  was  generally 
l:iy  the  artists  of  the  periocf  when  it  became  known. 
>>lia1  tliese  mixtures  were  which  Van  EycU  used  is  not 
now  known,  but  Vasari  calls  them  a  varrmh  which  all 
painter*  had  long  desired.  From  this  time  what  is  called 
oil-painfing  became  general,  and  the  various  methods  m 
"'•"'■•■•lour  were  proportionately  neglected  or  employed 
re  oil-painting  was  a  less  convenient  mode,  as  for 

li  and  samilar  decorations,  for  which  distemper  (a 

f«ipeivi,that  is,  with  an  egg,  yolk  and  white  together)  is  bet- 
ter adapted  :  water-colours  are  also  better  adapted  forminia- 
ture  [Hunting,  and  illuminating  books  and  manuscripts.  For 
the  latter  methods  ditferent  vehicles  or  media  are  required 
from  thoae  used  in  distemper.  For  distemper,  glue,  egg, 
•ittr,  and  aenim  of  blood  may  be  used ;  in  miniature  and 
fai  V    ■  *i  ur  drawing  the  media  are  more  numerous — 

ifr  -  gum-Senegal,  Arabic,   ammoniac,  and   tra- 

ipi  '      .  and  borax.     One-quarter  of  an  ounce  of 

fii.  iMoIved  in  one  quait  of  a  cold  saturated 

•ol  >  water,  makes  an   excellent  vehicle  for 

mi  ;,' :  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H. 

Joi".  ,     ,  -     ;ety  of  Arts.  &c.,  for  its  discovery.     Ani- 

CBa!  gall  aiMl  alcohol  are  also  used  in  water-colour  paint- 
lai'-  tVic  fonner,  to  attach    the  colours   to  the   ground; 
r,  a*  an  antiseptic,  to  preaen-e  them  from  froat, 
ind  putre^ence.  Saccharine  substances  should  be 
1)   «;,'.  r-'  ■ioirs,  a«  they  are  attractive  of  damp 
-  .  :J  ii  rmentation  with  gum.     The  artist 
Jd  ill*  only  difiuUffi  tvaier  or  flltered  rnin-uater,  for, 
Mr.  Rem  in  hU  treatise  on  colours,  'in  all  hard  and 
w  ater*,  colours  are  disposed  to  separate  and  curdle, 
it  i<»  often  impossible  a  clear  flowing  wash  or  gra- 
of  colour  should  be  obtained  with  them.' 
the  methods  however  of  painting  in  water-colours 
the  principal,  and  the  only  style  of  painting  well 
(br  an  lidequate  repre«>entation  of  important  histo- 
or  Ibr  a  due  display  of  the  merits  and  beauties 
rork  of  high  art .     Frt's^o-paintiag  was  known  to  the 
iicna,  and  to  the  Greeks  and  ^oauns.     Works  in  this 
have  lately  been  discovered" in  Eeypt  which  may  be 
3000  years  old.  and  yet  their  colours  are  quite  loril- 
T!.  ilw  in  Italy  frescoes  which  are  -JOO  yean 

and  nlliaat  in  c(rfouring.   Whereaa  otl-p«int- 
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I  inga  not  only  darken,  but  have  been  known  to  go  lo  pieces 
I  a  few  years  after  they  were  executed.  Tlie  celebrated 
picture  of  the  I-ast  Supper,  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci  at  Milan, 
was  quite  decayed  50  years  afler  it  was  painted.  If  the 
wall  and  the  plaster  (which  should  be  upon  the  solid  wall) 
are  good,  frescoes  never  crack,  and  they  bear  cleaning  well. 
There  are  various  methods  of  cleaning  tliera,  the  moat  simple 
is  with  breaii ;  and  in  case  of  necessity  they  can  also  be 
easily  removed  from  the  wall  and  transferred  upon  canvas. 
Frescoes,  being  painted  upon  the  wet  plaster,  require  simply 
water  (distilled  or  boiled)  as  a  vehicle  ;  the  lime  it.self, 
as  it  dries,  binds  them.  The  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  for 
the  intonaco,  or  fine  and  last  coat  for  painting  upon,  must 
be  prepared  and  kept  moist  some  months  before  it  Is  used, 
otherwise  it  destroys  the  colours.  But  for  adequate  and 
interesting  details  relating  to  the  practice  of  frcico-paint- 
ing,  both  of  the  dd  Italian  and  the  modern  Gerni.in  mas- 
ters, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Report  of 
the  Oommisaionera  on  the  Fine  Arts,  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty,'  in  1»42. 
All  pigments,  as  those  prepared  from  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  cannot  be  used  in  fresco-painting  on  ac- 
count of  the  lime  in  the  ground,  which  dcstroj'S  them  ;  yet 
so  many  can  be  used,  that  the  fresco-painter  has  a  sufficient 
choice  for  every  purpose.  The  following  arc  the  colours 
used  by  Professor  Hess,  the  eminent  German  fresco- 
painter:  lohife — lime  which  has  cither  been  long  kept  or 
rendered  less  caustic  by  repeated  manipulations  and  dry- 
ing: yellow — raw  sienna  and  all  yellow  ochres  :?•«•£/— all 
biuTit  ochres,  burnt  sienna,  oxides  of  iron  and  lake-coloured 
burnt  vitriol :  green — terra-vert,  cobalt  green,  and  chrome 
green  :  6luf — ultramarine,  pure  and  factitious,  and  cobalt : 
broicn — burnt  and  raw  umberand  burnt  terra-vert  -.purple — 
burnt  vitriol,  cobalt,  and  lake-coloured  burnt  vitriol. 

Tlie  following  are  the  most  permanent  colours,  and  there- 
fore most  valuable  to  the  water-colour  painter :  bliwt — 
ultramarine,  French  ultramarine,  cobalt,  indigo,  and  smalt: 
reds — Indian  red,  light  red,  Venetian  red,  scarlet  vermi- 
Hon,  carmine,  pink  madder,  rose  madder,  purple  lake,  and 
red  orpiment :  yellutrs  -  cadmium  yellow,  gamboge,  yel- 
low oclire,  Indian  yellow,  mars  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  Ro- 
man odu-e,  brown  ochre,  mars  orange,  raw  sienna,  Italian 
tink,  gallstone,  and  king's  yellow :  //Mrp/e«—  purple  ma/lder, 
ndian  purple,  and  burnt  carmine :  browns — burnt  sienna, 
brown  pink,  burnt  umber,  Vandyck  brown,  oepia,  mars 
brown,  Cologne  earth,  bistre,  and  madder  brown  :  greent — 
emerald  green,  olive  green,  and  green  oxide  of  chromium  : 
blacks — ivory  black,  blue  black,  neutral  tint,  and  British 
ink  :  tchites — oxide  of  zinc  or  Chinese  white,  and  sulphate 
of  barytes  or  constant  white. 

The  following  works  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
pigments,  &c.  may  be  consulted  ivith  advantage :— Tin- 
grj\  'The  Painter  and  Vamisher's  Guide ;  or,  a  treatise,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  on  the  art  of  making  and  applying 
varnishes  ;  on  the  different  kinds  of  painting  ;  and  on  the 
method  of  preparing  colours  both  simple  and  compound,' 
&c..  Hvo.,  London,  1816 :  translated  from  the  French; — 
Field,  'Chromatography,  or  a  treatise  on  colours  and  pig- 
ments, and  of  their  powers  in  painting,'  Hvo,,  London  1&41 : 
and  the  small  'Hand-book  of  Water-colours,'  by  Messrs. 
Winsor  and  Newton,  artists'  colour-makers  to  her  nifljesty, 
which  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the  qualities  and  effects  of  co- 
lours when  employed  in  water-colour  iiainting. 

WATER-CRESS.     [SIS^'MBHIt•M.] 

WATER-CROW,  one  of  the  English  names  for  the 
Water-Ovzel. 

WATER-GUT.     [Ulvack.b,] 

WATER-HEN.     [Rallid*,  vol.  xix.,  p.  282.] 

WATER.  HOLY  (in  French,  Eau  btnitf,  or  blessed 
water;  but  in  Italian,  Aqua  tanta,  as  in  English),  is  water 
blessed  by  the  priest,  which  is  used  in  many  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  in  the  offices  of  baptism 
and  burial,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  mass  or  ordinary 
service.  There  is  commonly  a  Ibnt  of  holy  water  in  the 
porch  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  into  which  the  con- 
gregation as  they  enter  the  church  dip  their  fingers,  and 
then  make  the  sign  of  the  croes  upon  their  foreheads.  The 
holy  water  is  mixed  with  salt ;  and  this  is  said  to  hav« 
l>een  first  done  by  Pope  Alexander  I.,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Some  make  Pope  Alexander  to  hfl»«» 
been  the  inventor  of  holy  water  altogether.  Protc*t»«^ 
writers  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  \\\c  holy  '"'JfC^ 
the  Roraish  church   to   the    pontifical  Instraiit'"*,'' 
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n&g&n  Greeks  and  Romaris ;  but  both  the  pagan  aad  the 
Chri&tiiin  piaclice  may  perhaps  be  more  correeny  rtferred 
to  the  natural  feeling  which  j]oints  out  water  a»the  symbol 
of  punfication.    In  the  ajitient  churches,  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atrium,  or  square  plot  of  ground  between  the  porch 
aiul  the  church,  was  common^'  a  fountain  oi   cistern  of 
water,  in  which  the  people  washed  their  hands  and  faces 
bt'lorc  they  entered.     '  The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
"laronius,  and  others,'  observes  Dingham  iOrigine*  Ecclf- 
\iasticir,\\h.  viii.,  c.  3,  §  7),  '  commonly  derive  anddefeJid  i 
tlhe  use  of  their  holy  water  from  this  aniient  custom;  but 
*)u  Fresne  seeins  to  speak  more  properly  when  he  sajs 
leir  lustral  water  rather  succeeded  in  its  room,'    Bing- 
jam   is  himself  inclined  to  deduce  the  modern  custom 
l*from  a  worse   fountain,  the   n^ifMf&paKrqpia,  or  spi-inkling 
'Vith  holy  water'  (properly,  sprinkling-vessels),  'so  often 
iipoken  of  among  the  neathens;'  and  he  quotes  a  parage 
[^om  Sozomen,  where  that  ecclesiastical  historian,  speaking 
Titf   the   emperor  Julian's  going  into  a  temple   m  GaiO 
'to  sacrifice,  with  Valentinian  attending  him,  t>ays,   'tlie 
priest  sprinkled  them  vvitli  water  &&  tliey  went  in,  accord- 
nig  to  tne  heathen  ciistom ;'  upon  which  hia  editor,  Henry 
VaJe&ius,  h&s  observed   that  the  reading  in  !>ome  copies 
i  is  '  according  1o  ecclesiastical  custom,'  the  more  modem 
ranscribens    having    thought  that    the  true   expression, 
ee  also  chap,  x.,  ^  '■>.)    Holy  water  is  also  used  in  the 
Jreek  church,   but  without  salt.      Tlie   mixture   of  the 
\^t  and  water  is  interpreted  by  4ome  Roman  Catholic 
\  divines  as  typifying  what  is  called  tlie  hypostatic  union 
of  the  nature  of  Christ,  the  salt  being  the  emblem  of  his 
divinity,  the  water  of  his  humanity. 

WA'TER-LILY,  the  common  name  of  several  plants  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  belonging  to  different  genera  of 
Uie  natural  oixler  Nympteacese.     All  the  species  of  the 

fenera  Symphtea  and  Nuphar  are  called  vVater-Lilies. 
he  genus  Sifniphtva  haj*  a  calyx  of  four  sepals  girding  the 
base  of  tlie  torim.  Tlie  petals,  l(j  to  28,  adiiate  to  Ihe  torus, 
jelevated  about  the  ovary  and  covering  the  same,  and  there- 
fore at  first  sight  api>earing  inserted  into  it.  The  stamens 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  many  scries,  aud  inserted  in  a 
pimilar  way  above  the  petals.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty 
species  of  this  genus  described.  Thevhave  ail  large  float- 
ing leaves,  with  white,  red,  or  blue  flowers,  which  appear 

the  surface  of  the  water. 

N.  c<Frulen,  Blue  Walcr-Lily,  has  peltate  nearly  entire 

ives  without  dots,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  2-lobed 
'p.  the  base,  the  lobes  free ;  the  anther  with  an  appendage 
At  the  apex  ;  the  stigmas.  Ifj-raved.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  Lower  Egypt  in  nce-erounds  and  canals  about  Rosetta, 
'Pamietta,  and  Cairo.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
llrom  its  frequent  repwsenlalion  in  the  sculptures  of 
Egypt,  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  plant 
by  the  aniient  Egyptians. 

.,  A',  etiulix,  the   eatable  Water-lily,  has  peltate,  broad, 

'»  entire  leaves,  with  the  under  surface  pubescent.  This 

*  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  wet  fenny  districts. 

wer»  arc  small,  and  white  or  reddish,     lake  all  the 

oics,  it  has  large  pear-shaped  roots,  wliich  contain  an 

Sundance  of  starch,  and  Ihcv  are  consequently  used  as 
lUlicles  of  diet.  The  seeds  also  of  a  species  nearly  allied 
to  this,  the  N.  rubra,  which  has  deep-red  flowers,  are  also 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Its  flowers  also  are  held  in  super- 
•titious  veneration  by  the  Hindus  in  the  districts  of  the 
£ast  Indies  in  which  it  grows. 

N.  ptibftren/i  has  peltate,  sharply-toothed  leaves,  orbicu- 
Jarly  renilbrm,  w  ith  I  he  under  suiface  pubescent  and  spotted, 
and  the  lobes  roundish.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
Malabar,  Molucca.s.  Tranquebar,  Ceylon.  Java,  and  has 
been  also  found  at  Waree  and  Acra'on  the  western  coast 
pf  Africa.  This  plant  is  called  i^roj  throughout  India, 
And  IB  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
beaulifu)  white.  They  expand  during  the  day  and  close 
At  night  and  exhale  a  strong  vinous  odour. 

N.  LoliM,  the  Ee)'ptiai)  Lotos,  has  peltate  leaves,  sharply 
Icrrated ;  the  under  aurlace  is  piloee  at  the  nerves,  and  pu- 

KCeiil  between  them.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
grows  in  slow-nmning  streams,  especially  in  the  Nile 
jear  Rosetta  and  Ramietia,  and  is  found  in  rice-fields  dur- 
»E  tlie  time  they  ate  under  water.  It  has  large  white 
flower*  with  the  sepals  red  at  the  m.arcrins.  The  roots  arc 
large,  tuberous,  and  eatable.  Tlie  seeda  djied  were  made 
into  a  bread  by  the  antient  Egyptians,  and  tlie  roots  were 
employed  in  tiiesame  manner.  '  This  plant  is  regarded  v>'ith 
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Buperstitious  veneration  by  the  Egyptians, 
th^  Nelumbo  of  the   Hindusi,  a  jilant  hi'. 
same  natural  order,  and  called  the  tiue  or  lui 
The  latter  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  iiuLkiu  of  l 
filily.    Ijotox  is  applied  to  various  plants  by  the  antient 
The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophngi  was  the  Zizvphus  ' 
of  Homer  and  Oioscorides,  a  species  of  Lotta  ui 
The  L*)tu»  of  Hippocrates  is  the  Celtis  austtalit .  luiu  ii 
Italian  Lotos  is  tne  Diosfiyrtis  Lotus. 
I      JV.  tilba,  the  common  "While  Water-Lily,  has  cor 
quite  entire  leaves;  the  stigmas  IG-rajed,  the  rays  asc 
ing.    Thi.s  plant  is  a  native  of  ditches,  p'nuU  r.ml 
throughout  Europe,  and  is  abundant  in  Gc  i. 

flowers  are  white,  and,  according  to  IJnna 
selves  in  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  close  iheni  at  I 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  plant  i&very  deseniedly  hij 
esteemed  as  the  most  beautiful  of  European  plants.     It  i 
frequently  accompanied  with  the  yellow  water-lily, 
the  two  together  give  an  exceedingly  graceful  .i 
to  (he  waters  they  occupy.    The  roots  of  the  v, . 
lily  contain  an  astringent  principle,  which  rcnue.-s  ii 
useful  in  dyeing.  They  also  contain  starch,  aud  on  this  i 
count  swine  feed  on  them,  although  other  animalaj 
them.    The  whole  plant  was  at  one  lime  rct^arded  i 
dicinal,  but   is  now  seldom  employed  by  medical 
though  it  has  a  popular  reputation  as  a  remedy  in 
diseases.    There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  occasionally 
with,  called  minor,  whicli  nas  smaller  flowers  and  fa 
than  the  species. 

N.  odoruiu,  Sweet-scented  Water-Lily,  has  cordate,  q 

entire  leaves,  with  the  nerves  and  veins  on  the  under  i 

face  very  prominent ;  tiie  stigmas  16  to  20  rayed  ;  the 

erect,  inflexed  at  the  top.     This  plant  is  a  native  of  N 

America  from  Canada  to  the  Caroiinas  ;  it  is  found  in  de 

,  ditches  and  slow-running  rivers.    This  plant  is  often 

,  founded  with  the  European  Lily,  but  it  is  qui'      ^  ■*  ■ 'tl 

I  lis  flowers  are   wliite  tinged  with  red,  verv'   ti.  i\ 

opening  in  the  morning,  close  at  noon.    The  i  is| 

fylant  are  also  astringent,  but  much  more  pow«.-i  i 
ast  species.     It  contains  tannin  and  galhc  acid 
coclion  of  (he  roots  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  suif 
of  iron.    The  roots  are  used   by  medical  men  in  Americ 
as  astringents,  and  popularly  are  employed  for  nakinf 
poultices. 

The  genus  NupAar  has  a  calyx  composed  of  five  or  ax 
petal-like  sepals;  the  petals  lU  to  18,  much  smaller  than 
the  sepals;  tne  stamens  indefinite,  which,  as  well  as  tbt 
sepals  and  petals,  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  torus,  k> 
that  the  fruit  appears  as  if  it  were  superior.  The  tUgmai 
are  from  10  to  18,  and  radiated.  Carpels  lOto  18,  eocloied 
within  the  torus.  The  species,  like  those  of  the  last  geniH, 
are  elegant  aquatic  plants,  and  differ  from  them  in  appetf- 
ance  by  their  yellow  flowers.  There  are  several  species 
growing  in  vaiious  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Of  these 
the  N.  lulea.  Yellow  Water-Lily,  is  the  most  common.  It 
has  a  calyx  of  5  sepals  ;  the  stigmas  are  entire,  Iti  to  30 
rayed,  deeply  umbilicated  ;  the  leaves  ovafo-cord«te  ;  tbf 
lobes  approximate  ;  the  petioles  'triouetrous  with  acute 
angles.  This  plant  is  a  native  throuj^nout  Europe  and  as 
Siberia,  and  is  also  found  in  North  America.  The  flowen 
have  a  strong  smell,  like  that  of  brandy,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  fruits  are  called  brandy-bottles.  Thea 
is  a  species  verj'  much  resembling  this  in  all  points,  excrpt 
that  it  is  about  half  the  size  ;  it  is  called  A.  r>«f?-  ■  T'  ■  'i 
Yellow  Water-Lily.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Nortli  < 
Lapland,  Norway,  and  Scotland.  There  are  1: .  _  .  i 
other  species,  all  of  them  natives  of  ponds  and  ditches  o( 
fresh-water.  There  is  a  North  American  speciess  ^V.  adrma 
which  grows  in  salt-water  as  well  as  fresh,  and  Is 
plentiful  about  Piiiiadelphia  and  also  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  vegetab 
kingdom  is  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Njmphs'ii.  and 
been  called  by  Lmdley,  in  honour  of  the  ■ 
regia.   This  splendid  plant,  in  the  dimeu^j  ravt 

their  colour,  the  colour,  size,  and  fragranii'  ui  ii^>  nuwre 
may  deservedly  be  called  the  queen  of  flower*.     The  fo 
lowing  is  the  account  ofits  discovery  by  Mr.Schomburgk  : 
'  It  was  on  tire  1st  of  January,  while  contending  with 
diflicultics  nature  opposed  in  difi'erent  fornix  f<wMir  p 
gress  up  the  river  Berbice,  that  we  arrived  .\  hei 

the  river  expanded  and  formed  a  currently  soe 

object  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  basm  attractetl 
attention  ■  it  was  impossible  to  form  asjr  idea  wbat^it 
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be,  ftnd  «miiiRtu:^  to  increase  the  rate  of  their 

Mddling.  we  wer»-  .^iiuiiii,  aHerwards  opposite  the  object 
uftk  had  raised  my  curiosity — a  vegetable  wonder. 
grt  ,-,l.,r„,ii,...  ,1.....  f,,r..  ,11,.,, :  I  felt  jis  a  botanist,  and  felt 
in  'ic  leaf,  from  five  1o  six  feet  in 

dji'  Ml  abroad  nm,  of  a  lif^ht  green 

*!'  below,  resting:  on  the  water. 

Qv  wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxu- 

riant flower,  cuiuiatiii)^  of  inany  Imndred  petals,  jias»inj;  in 
ftlt»?rnat«  lints  from  pure  white  to  roue  and  pink.  The 
smooth  water  was  covered  with  the  blossoms,  and,  an  I 
rowed  from  one  to  the  other,  I  always  observed  nomething 

k« 
fix.;. 


jltc    .-. 

colpijr. 


::re.     No  specimens  of  this  pla^it  have  been  yet 

this  countr)'.  but  seeds  have    been  received 

-  '        '      ■   >     •  :    •        j|  jhjj  ti,jg  j,p]endid 

The  leases  .irc  very 

..   u>    0,.v  ■'■■■■  T'-.     I T, 

f  upper  6VW 

■li  a  rim   ru-..  .   ;..,.   .^; 

-  on   the    in.side    the  rii  i 

outside,  like  (he  under  suri  l 

1  bnght  crimson  ;   they  have  prominent  ribs,  which 

in  inch  high,  radiating  from  a  common  centre; 

ihtM!  a  ■   by  a  membrane,  giving  the  whole  the 

apyx-ar^  jiidcri,  web  ;  tlic  whole  leaf  is  beset  with 

-.  a:id  '.vhtri  young  is  convolute.     The  stalk  of  tliL* 

-  an  inch  thick  and  studded  with  prickles.    Tlu' 

IS  4-Jeaved.  each   sepal  is  7  inches  in  length  hi  il  1 

broad.     Tlie  corolla  covers*  the  calyx  withhundi. 

1"^      -^  "'■■■'     ■ t  ij  it  is  of  a  white  colour.  Imi 

111'  k  ;  it  is  ver}'  fragrant.    Lik*' 

,..  -ils  and  stamens  pass  into  each 
ig  found  surmounteu  witli  half  an 
:>■    numerous,    and    embcihk-d  in    a 
:«nct.     This  plant  has  by  some  botanists  been 
■    q-enus  Eurvale.  whilst  Lindley  thinks  it  is  ' 
'    from  wliich  it  dill'ers  in  the  sepals  and  , 
ivt,  the  papilla  of  the  stigma  being  ])ro- 
:  horn,  and  the  changing  colour  of  its  petals,  i 
there  is  but  one  species  at  present  desi-ribed.  i 
J  ion  of  water-lilies,  tl  '    .       '  '   trum  I 

t  uld  be  grown  in  !»'  ;is  of 

■  •  'li'S  of  rich  loamy  ^<-<u  m  im-  uuiium, 
.  in  a  warm  j>art  of  the  stove.     The 
^j^x.i..  .....     ...   planted  in  ponds,  cisterns,  canals, or 

with  a  ricti  loamy  soil  at  the  tK)llom.     They  may 

ported  hv  seeds,  or  dividing  their  roots  or  tubers. 

may  be  tin-own  into  the  water  wherever  they  tire 

to  remain.     A  due   supply  of  water  shoidd  be 

T  their  growth,  as  lliey  wifl  not  prosper  after  be- 

ed  fo  the  atmosphere  or  cold. 

• '«  Dictionary ;  liadley's  Monograph  on 

1  h.Ai)OWS.     [Ierigatio».1 
UT.     [Trapa.] 

I.fS.] 


vol.  XV.,  p.  122.J 
streams,  rejoicing 
iJe  hurrjing  over  a 


it  the  ban! 

.  -    -^uroe  tumlii   , 

thviiy.    Ttiey  go  into  the  water  till  they  are  quite 

walk  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  there 

insect  food.     M.  Temminck  states  that  when  in 

iKtnation  they  open  their  wings  and  constantly  agitate 

Tlieir  feathere  are,  he  says,  furnished  witn  an  oily 

iJttiticr  for  this  purpose,  like  the  feathers  of  ducks ;  and 

tt>  an  on  tilt,  that  when  thus  walking  they  appear 

jnded   with   air-bubbles,    which     render   them   very 

it. 

ITle  following  are  European : — 

Cinclu*  aqua t tens,  Cinclui   melanogaater,  and  Cinclut 
PalioJtii.     M.  Temminck  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the 
t^.,.,r,.i    ,»  vi  .iwil.i.-t   species;  and  refera,  with  some  slight 
'hull  of  the  niiual.iya  IMountains  to  the 
'he  geographical  distribution  of  Ciwr/uj» 
f>Q  Uie  Crimea,  and  other  parts  of  European 

Rii,M  .lys  that  it  is  very  common  in  Japan,  where  it 

n  named  K<tu\i^ar(u. 
We  aelect  as  an  example  the  fiiist  of  these. 
De»cfy>tion.~Maie.—Vpi>€T  parts  deep  brown,  tinted 
"  A«b-oolour  ;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  breast  pure  ' 
h^l^r>    ■      ■"  blackish;  i.i  '  rn^y  ;  feet  borji- ' 


Female. — Upper  part  of  Uie  head  and  Iwck  part  of  the 
neck  ash-brown ;  lew  white  upon  the  breast ;  lowt-r  parta 

yellowish  nist)'. 

young  of  the  Vrur  distingiiislie<l  bv  •';     - v  " 

which  cover  the  head  and  the  nape  ;  f' 
and  rump  frini'.-il  uiili  lih.,  Lj.h  ■  ihnt.  .,;,, 

white  towar.!  ex- 

tends to  the  m,  ..uen; 

but  all  the«e  white  featheni  arc  ftneiy  varied  with  brown 
and  ash-colour. 


Water  (Muel. 
Ailutt  au<l  Young  of  tb«  Ymr. 


^U^i^ 


Ne«t<ifWat«»iuxal.  lY*n»)l.) 


This  is  the  LerlichiroUo  ami 
lian«  ;   TnrHri  Hf  airua  of  the  ^ 


iJ  Imt  f  inch  ft 


or- 


I 
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und  Nordische  ff'asnerachicatser  of  the  Ger- 
TTjHns;  tVatersprenitp  oi  the  Nelherlandere;  Mu^yakhnn 
y  divir  of  the  antient  British ;  and  {Valer-ouzfl,  H'dti'r- 
crou\  IValer-pyet,  jyater-piei,  Dipper,  and  Bessy-duckcr 
of  the  modem  Bntish. 

Geographical  Di«ftibufio». — Sweden,  Scandinavia.  Si- 
beria, Russia.  Germanv.  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Holland 
(rare),  Spain,  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
Trebizond. 

Habits,  Food,  ^c. — '  As  far  as  the  fact  of  its  submer*ion 
goes,' says  Mr.  Gould,  'we  have  ourselves  many  times 
wilnessed  it;  but  have  never  been  able  to  mark  unob- 
sened  the  actions  of  the  bird  under  water,  so  as  to  say 
whether  it  is  by  a  powerful  effort  (hat  it  keeps  itself  sub- 
mersed, or  whether  it  is  completely  at  its  ease,  as  some 
have  asserted.  The  Water-ouzel  is  a  spirited  and  restless 
little  bird,  full  of  life  and  activity,  flitting  from  stone  to 
stone  alonn;  the  borders  of  the  streams ;  and  it  is  especially 
fond  of  perching  upon  any  rock  that  happens  to  be  elevated 
in  th*j  centre  of  the  current,  where,  conspicuous  by  its 
white  breast,  it  may  be  observed  dippinsr  Us  head  and 
jerking  its  tail  in  a  manner  not  nnhkc  that  of  the  wren,  at 
one  moment  pouring  forth  a  lively  Iwilteiing  song  (and 
that  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered 
with  snow),  and  at  the  next  diving  down,  and  rising  again 
at  a  considerable  distance.  When  so  disposed,  its  flight  is 
straight,  low,  and  rapid ;  in  fact,  much  like  the  King- 
fisher; and  it  is  equally  solitary  in  its  habits.  It  is  how- 
ever seldom  seen  in  the  same  sitviations  wt  the  Kincflsher, 
the  latter  being  a  frequenter  of  streams  which  flow  through 
a  fertile  countrj-,  while  the  Water-ouzel  ia  peculiar  to  the 
rapid  and  limpid  streams  which  descend  the  mountain  sides 
and  run  through  glens  at  their  base.'     {Birds  nf  Europe.) 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  land  and  water  in- 
sects and  their  larvie,  Ephemera*,  Pljryganese,  &c.,  and 
fresh-water  testaceous  mollusks.  Mr.  ^lacgillivrny  found 
in  their  stomachs  beetles  and  the  animals  of  LymntPtF  and 
Ancyli.  The  Scotch  persecute  it  under  the  impression  thnt 
it  feeds  on  the  spawn  of  the  s&lmon.  The  justice  of  this 
pen<ecution  has  been  doubted. 

Fissures  of  rocks,  crags,  and  rough  stones  are  selected  as 
the  locality  for  the  curious  nest,  wliich  is  domed,  and  si- 
milar, with  regard  to  materials,  to  those  which  compose 
the  nest  of  the  wren.  *  It  builds  early,'  observes  Mr.  Yar- 
rell,  'and  conceals  its  large  nest  with  great  art.  If  a  cavity 
in  a  moss  covered  rock  is  chosen,  the  nest  is  fonned  of  a 
mass  of  closely  interwoven  moss,  seven  or  eight  inihes 
deep,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hollow 
chamber  in  the  centre  lined  with  a  few  dry  leaves,  to 
which  access  is  gained  by  a  small  aperture  through  (he 
moss  on  one  side.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  placed  under  a 
jjrojecting  stone,  forming  part  of  a  cascaac,  and  behind 
the  siheet  of  water  that  falls  over  it.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  measuring  one  inch  in  length  by 
nine  lines  in  breadth,  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  and 
white.'  (Bntiih  Birds.) 

Pennant's  Penrith  Ouzel  is  probably  a  young  water-ouiel 
of  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Brrdjt  of  Europe,  states  that,  since  the 
Bublication  of  his  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himulaya 
fouti taint,  he  had  received  specimens  of  the  ^-oung  an 
'well  as  of  the  adult,  in  cortsequence  of  which  his  plate  in 
the  Birdjt  of  Europe  is  rendered  more  complete.  He  adds 
that  M.  Temminck  had  favoured  him  with  specimens  of 
the  .Japan  water-ouzel,  which  differed  so  slightly  from 
those  killed  in  India,  as  not,  in  Mr.  Gould's  opinion,  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  separated. 

There  ia  an  American  species,  Cinctus  unicolor,  Bonap., 
Cindu*  M>'xirnnug,  8w. 

WATER-PLANTAIN.     [Ausmack.e.I 

WATER-PLANTS  are  those  plants  which  live  entirely 
in  water,  or  which  require  a  preponderating  quantity  of 
water  h&  the  medium  of  their  existence.  The  families  of 
plants,  like  tlie  families  of  animals  that  live  in  the  water, 
are  found  to  belong  to  all  daaaesinto  which  the  whole  have 
been  divided,  although  those  belonging  to  the  lower  clashes 
are  by  far  tlie  mo*t  prevalent.     Many  of  tlie  families  of 

J)lants  having  the  hi^nest  organization  have  members  be- 
.  ooginfir  to  thpm  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  w  ater  :  of  thiK 
vlhe  t'^  latilis  is  an  cxai^iple,  in  • 

!,Ordei  All  the  species  of. th$  (  . 

phae;.  Ceratophj'llaieop,  aikI  iVxio-ie- 

tnaci.  class  Exogens, '  grow  in  water. 


Among  Endogens,  the  orders  Butomaceie,  N«iadace»  or 
Fluviafes,   Pistiacete,  Alismaceap,  &c.  consist   entirely 
water-plants;  whilst  one  of  the  largest  of  the  few  funiili 
into  which  cryptogamic  plants  aie  divided,  the  Alga*,  c 
sibis  almost  entirely  of  plants  which  live  in  the  water. 

For  the  nurposc  of  studying  the  distribution  of  the  ve^ 
table  kiuguoOT,  water-plants   are   distributed   into  !»eve 
groups.     One  of  the  first  divisions  that  suggests  itself 
the  study  of  their  forms  is  derived   from  the  compoii' 
tion  of  the  waters  in  which  they  grow.    TTjus  we  n» 
those  which  grow  in  the  saline  waters  of  the  ocean,  * 
those  which  grow  in  the  fresh  waters  inland.     Most  of 
plants  which  grow  at  the  bolt om  of  the  ocean  orfloat  in  t 
waters  belong  to  the  family  of  Algee,  and  in  the  articl^ 
Sea-Weeds  we   have  given  an  account  of  their  formfcj 
There  are  however  many  plants  not  belonging  to  this  ord( 
which  require  the  influence  of  salt-water  on  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  for  their  production.    Thus  species  of  the 
genera  Salsola,  Anabasis,  Salieomia.  and  Glaux  will  ni 
grow  but  whf  re  they  can  feel  the  influence  of  salt-water 
hence  they  have  been  called  plu7\t(vsali»fv.    These  p!ai 
arc  found  not  only  where  the  sea  washes,  but  wherev 
salt-springs  tind   their  way  to  the  surface   of  the 
There  is  another  group  of  plants  which  have  their  cxisten 
determined  by  saline  wateiu,  but  are  always  found  near 
sea  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  which  the  sea  ha*  aeci 
Such  are  species  of  Chenopodium,  Heliotropium.  Vite; 
Eryngium,    Samolus,   and   the    Mangrove    rRhizophOi 
These  are  called  ptantcr  littorales,  seicinaritimeF. 

The  largest  proportion  oi fresh-traler  plants  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Alga;,  although  by  far  the  most  col 
spicuous  specimens  belong  to  the  tribes  of  Exogenous 
Endogenous  plants.  As  the  sea  claims  nearly  all  t 
species  of  the  genus  Fucus  and  its  allie«,  so  the  fresh-watw 
claims  the  majority  of  the  species  of  the  old  genus  Co»' 
/erra  and  its  allies.  The  genus  i//rn  [Ulvace-e]  huitt 
species  in  both  sea  and  fresh-water,  "rhe  division  of  the 
natural  order  Alga;  containing  plants  resembling  the  Con- 
ferva are  called  Al^ep  Cnnfervoideee  by  Harvey,  and  cciti- 
stitute  his  second  division  of  that  order.  All  the  pisnis 
belonging  to  this  division  are  composed  of  fllament^  hj  d 
are  really  or  apparently  articulated  :  hence  some  wrili  r> 
call  them  Algce  articulatfr.  We  here  subjoin  the  cha- 
racters of  the  principal  tribes  into  which  this  division  of 
the  order  is  suboivided, 

"The  Eciociirpeo'  are  olivceous  or  green  marine  plant* ; 
their  fniclificalion  is  monoecious  and  the  capsules  external, 
and  the  globules  placed  between  swollen  ramuH.     It  ton- 
tains  the  genus  Ectocarpus  and  two  others.     The  tribe  0 
ramiefp  is  closely  connected  willii  the  preceding  ;  the  coli 
of  the   species  however  is  never   green — mostly  red 
purple,  and  sometimes  brown,     ITie  fructification  is  doubli 
the  capsules  and  globules  being  situated  on  different  plan 
and  not   on  the  same,  as  in  the  preceding  tribe,     ft  co 
tainji  six  genera,  one  of  which  is  the  Griffithsia,  a  plai 
named  after  Mr.  S.  Griffiths,  who  has  done  much  ty  advaii 
the  knowledge  of  the  order  Algas  in  Great  Brifain. 
raost  extensive  genera  in  this  tribe  are  CaJathamnion 
Polysiphonia.     Most  of  the  species  belonging  to  these  t 
tribes  are  natives  of  the  sesi,  and  are  found  attached  to  roi- 
and  to  shells,  stones,  and  corallines  which  are  thrown  up] 
by  the  waves.      Many  of  them  are  also  found   parasitw 
upon  the  larger  sea-algte,  as  the  various  specie*  of  Fuciu 
and  others. 

The_  Conferrte  are  for  the  mo5t  part  green  pltintt,  bat 
sometimes  pink  or  brown;  the  fructification  consntt 
of  a  granular-coloured  internal  mass,  which  assunKi 
various  forms. 

Tlie  geinia  Conferva,  although  still  containing  niimerou* 
species,  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  formation  of  new 
geiH'ia.  It  has  however  still  an  indefinite  character,  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparatively  little  attention  which  the  order 
Algae  has  received  from  botanists.  The  '  fllamentn  are 
ticulated,  free,  distinct,  uniform,  simple  or  bmnch 
Fruit  ( :'),  an  interna),  coloured,  granular  mass  .end 
chrome).  Colour  green,  rarely  purple  or  orange.' 
species  of  Conferva  are  found  wherever  there  ia  water.  Ii 
running  streams  they  attach  themselves  to  the  stone^s  at  t 
hottoni.  and  are  so  abundant  frequently  in  stagnant  pon 
'  lols  as  to  conceal  evejything  else.  Some  lew  of 
.  re  found  irt  Kea-watcr.  and  Komeon  drrliMid,  Some 
I'l  tt'A'  h]n?ci'(  ■  1        ■■",■■  .',    ,  1>.  ,  .'caHtr 

forms  luider  >clWlt 


iinpraT->nniinN  ;  and  onc,  the  Confena  lli^nnalis,  is  only 

.^l-spiiii;3.  Under  favourable  circumsfanct's 

-  go  on  developing  to  an  immense  extent  in 

like*  or  i^nds  in  n  hich  they  prow.    They  arc  generally 

'  fir.t  ffreen,  but  M  they  ascend  to  the  suiface  of  the 

'  !  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  whitish. 

ily  of  the  trrowth  of  these  plants  is  sometimes 

■    irirj-,  and  lakes,  and  even  the  ocean  itself, 

several  miles  with  floating  masses  ofCon- 

I  .a-  s«.-v(m;ii  mches  in  depth.     Of  the  various  species  of 

oaCenae.  the  C./racta,  the  C  cn'«iKitti,  and  €■  rtvularig 

■-'  •"•^-'  -'•vTlant  in  this  country.    The.se  plants  are  fre- 

<Tow-*.ilkB,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 

^, ...J,  they  have  been  used  lor  the  purpo.se  of 

nBtte  beds,  also  as  wadding  for  stuffing  garment!).    Dr. 

^troot  »ays  he  has  seen  at  Edinburgh  a  kind  of  paper 

taufactured  from  the  fibres  of  Conferva  fracta.     The 

'  tg^gfopila,  globe  crow-silk,  or  moor-ball,  i.s  found  with 

(  filaments  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  so  that  It 

IS  the  appearance  of  the  balls  of  hair  occasionally  found 

the  stumachs  of  animals.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes. 

It  in  rarely  found.     It  is  not  fixed  to  anyllung,  but  floats 

o<«t  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.    The  balls  vary  in  dia- 

fter  ftom  half  an  inch  to  four  inches. 

T>.o   ^..r,,.^    rj.../^r,fiutyori  has  filaments  which  form  a 

I   polygonal  meshes,  and  viviparous 

:  :^.L  IS  but  one  species,  the //.  utncuhituvi, 

1  -nt"t,  which  is  a  lare  plant,  and  found  only 

jiools  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 

tgiiujU.     ll  is  a  beautiful  plant,  Ibrming  a  titbular  net., 

nrh  floats  freely  in  the  water.    The  meshes  of  the  net- 

jrk  trc  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  varj-  in  diameter 

im  halt*  a  line  to  half  an  inch,  and  the  tilamcntsfrom  the 

litli  of  a  human  hair  to  that  of  the  coarsest  hogVbristle. 

The  g€nu*  Mou^rntin,  named  after  J.  B.  Mougcot,  a 

;nmn  botanist,  iias  articulated  simple  filaments,  which 

i  fintUty  united  by  transverse  tubes.     The  endochrome 

"•""■■'ir,   at  length  forming  roundish  globules  at  the 

fijugation.     This  is  one  of  the  genera  of  con- 

riTs  whose  filaments  are  said  to  unite  before 

)fO<i  '-.es  place.    That  this  conjugation  does  take 

jjati  to  their  granules  possesssing  any  reproduc- 

^Bp-Mcr.  in  many  of  the  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

BKerc  are  many  species  of  Confervee  which  belong  to 

p  conjugate  group  of  genera,  in  vvhich  the  phenomenon 

eonjuc^ation  does  not  take  place  previous  to  reproduc- 

T"  I  *€  exceptions'  occur  more  particularly  in  the 

lema.     [Zygxeua.J     Several  species  of  Mou- 

.:;.i  :ue  found  in  Great  Bntain  ;  the  most  t'ommou  is 

f  yf.  genttfleT'i,  which  is  abundant  in  pools  and  ditciies, 

Detunes  coTenng  a  space  'M  or  40  feet  in  diameter,  and 

viog  a  yellowish-gi-ecn  or  dull  yellow  colour.    The  fila- 

tBls  are  exceedingly  fragile. 

TTic   genns   Tj/tidnriciea  has  simple   filaments,  inoscu- 

'ir^  bv  transverse  tubes.     The  endochrome  is  in  two 

,  which  after  conjugation  unite  to  form  a 

Tlie   species   are   found   in   ponds  and 

tt-U^.  iuuiiiy  commencing  their  existence  at  the  bottom 

■\}ym.  wafpf.  and  at^er  a  little  time  rising  to  the  surface, 

111  masses  varying  in  size,  of  a  yellowish  and 

:  colour. 

ij  r  ini.f  'is:iUator\ea;  is  composed  of  plants  which  are 

rcn  or  brown   in  colour,  with  continuous  tubular  fila- 

.  .,       .1  I  ...  1..   'iched,  though  often  joined  together  so 

1 1.     The  fnictification  consist-s  of  an 

,,,.„ L^  .....ud   by  transverse  septa,   finally  sepa- 

fing  into  roundish  or  lenticular  sporidia.    This  tribe  of 

Bala,  like  the  others,  is  found  wherever  there  is  water, 

d  is  more  abundant   in  fiesh  water  than   in  the  sea. 

\<en  aj«  however  many  of  them  found  in  the  sea,  and 

lO  in  mineral-waters.     Many  of  the  species,  especially  of 

idltatoria,  arc  endowed  with  a  power  of  moving  so  ajj- 

irentlr  spontaneous,  that  some  naturalists  have  placed 

Mn  amon?  animals,  as  well  as  the  more  minute  forms 

-  r  •  .:   to  the  order  Algae.     [Zooc.\hpks.] 

who  devoted  mucli  attention  to  tliis 

.1.-  ilie  following  obscrvalions,  which  were 

wnong  his  MSS.  by  Mr.  Hurley  :— '  I  have 

ti.'vTow  constdcnible  attention  on  such  of 

■  ler  my  notice,  on  account  of  the  sin- 

■d  in  thi^  filaments  by  various  natu- 

;',»;  rcsjil|.  is  something  Uke 

^.TiM    i.       11,^     .IV  i^r.i     ;  ulicr  to  tlie  Mumal  llwa  to 


the  vogclid)1c  kingdom.     This  motion  or  oscillation  has 
been   nttrit)uled  to  various   causes: — to  the   rapidity  of 
growth,  to  the  action  of  the  light,  or  to  the  agitation  Of 
the  water  in  which  the  specimens  were  immersed  for  i 
spectiou  ;  but  none  of  these  affords  a  satisfactory  explan 
tion.    TIk'  last  may  be  put  to  the  proof  b}'  a  very  simpl 
contrivance.   Let  a  small  portion  of  the  stratum  be  plac 
in  a  watch-glass  nearly  fillcfl  with  water,  and  covered  will 
a  circular  film  of  talc,   so  that  iU   edge   may  touch  t" 
glass;  the  water  will  be  rendered  as  fi.ved  as  if  it  was 
piece  of  ice.    The  glass  may  now  be  placed  under  the  rai' 
croscopc,  and  the  oscillation  of  the  filaments  viewed  with- 
out  any  risk   of  disturbance   from   the  ngitafion  of  thi 
water;  by  following  this  course  it  will   be  speedily  pc 
ceived  that  the  motion  in  question  is  entirely  uidepenucntlj 
of  that  cause.     The  action  of  light  as  a  cause  of  molionti 
cannot  be  disproved,  because  we  cannot  view  our  speci- 
mens in  the  dark  ;  but  indirectly  there  is  nothing  easier. 
If  a  watchglass  charged  as  above  be  laid  aside  for  a  nigh' 
it  will  be  found  that  by  next  morning  not  only  a  cons! 
derable  radiation  has  taken  place,  but  that  multitudes  ol 
the  filaments  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  stratum  J 
both  indicating  motion  independent  of  light.     Rapidity 
growth  will  bhow  itself  in  a  pmlongation  of  the  tilamcn 
but  will  not  account  for  this  oscillation  to  the  right  an 
left,  and  still  less  for  their  travelling  in  the  course  of  a  Icwji 
hours  to  the  distance  often  limes  their  own  length  fro-' ' 
the  stratum.     This  Isisf  is  a  kind  of  motion  unexamplc 
I  believe,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.    There  is  anolh 
point  in  the  natural  historj'  of  the  Oscillatoriese,  which 
voura  the  opinion  that  they  are  animalcules.     It  is  the  e 
treraely  limited  term  of  their  existence.    The  community,' 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  lives  for  several  months  ;  but  the  indi- 
viduals die  oif,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  witli  a  rapidit 
to  which  there  is  no  parallel  among  genuine  plants.     If 
small  portion  of  stratum,  say  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  di 
meter,  be  left  for  three  or  wur  days  in  a  watch-glas*  fill 
with  water,  the  whole  area  of  the  glass  will  be  found  c 
vered  with  a  thin  transparent  pellicle  or  iitcipient  stratu 
derived  from  the  filaments  that  had  successively  radiate 
and  died  in  the  course  of  that  short  period.' 

There  are  several  gcneni  in  the  tribe  of  Oscillatoricee. 
i^ii gonpjna  has  cylindrical,  cartilaginous,  branched,  inar- 
ticulate filaments,  including  granules  ranged  in  transverse 
dotted  rings,  ik'ytoitema  has  branched,  flaccid,  tough, 
continuous,  tubular  filaments,  with  brown  or  olive-coloured 
endochrome,  which  is  transversely  striated,  and  at  length 
separates  at  the  stria.-  into  lenticular  sporidia.  Culothrix 
has  erect,  tulled  or  fasciculate  filaments  destitute  of  a 
mucous  layer,  tixed  at  the  base,  somewhat  rigid,  without 
oscillation.  The  tube  is  continuous,  and  the  endochrome 
is  at  length  di.<fiolved  into  lenticular  sporidia.  Many  of 
the  species  of  (.'alothrix  arc  paraAilica!  on  otlu-r  plants.  It 
is  to  this  genus  that  the  Conferva  fiiiva  of  Dillwyn  belongs. 
It  is  the  Calothrix  nivea  of  Agardh.  This  plant  is  remark- 
able for  its  habitat  in  springs  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  It  was  first  foujid  in  the  sulphur-spring* 
of  Croft  in  Yorkshire,  by  Dr.  Wiilan,  and  has  since  beeal 
found  by  other  observers.  Dr.  Daubeny  found  it  in  many 
of  the  sulphur-springs  of  the  Continent,"  and  Dr.  Lankcster 
collected  specimens  at  Mottat,  Harrowgate,  Askcm,  and 
other  places  where  there  were  springs  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  decomposition  of  this  plant, 
probably  mixed  with  the  remains  of  other  organic  beings 
inhabiting  the  springs,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
springs  in  vvhich  it  was  found  contained  a  pseudo-organic 
matter  which  has  been  called  by  the  names  of  baregine, 
zoogene,  and  glainne.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Professor  A nglada  ;  but  Dr.  Lankester,  having  been  able  to 
form  glainne  by  the  decomposition  of  the  filaments  of  Ca- 
lothrix utvea,  renders  it  probable  that  there  are  no  com- 
Eounds  in  mineral-waters,  except  the  salts,  which  have  not 
ecu  derived  from  plants  or  animalcules  inhabiting  the 
watere.  (' Annals  of  Nat.  Hi>t.,'  1B41 :  'Notice  of  Plants 
and  Animals  found  in  Sulphureous  Waters,'  by  E.  Lankes- 
ter, M.D.)  The  genus  Lyngbya  has  free,  flexible,  elon- 
gated, continuous,  decumbent  filaments,  destitute  of  a 
mucous  layer ;  the  endochrome  densely  annulated,  and 
separating  at  the  annuli  into  lenticular  sporidia.  This  genu* 
was  named  after  H.  C.  Lyngbye,  a  Danisli  botani»1.  and 
author  of  a  work  on  the  AJu*  ot  Denmark.  iSome  of  the 
species  are  very  common.  Tlu'  L.  iiiuralit  is  found  "'■''^l 
on  every  damp  wall  or  walk,  forming  an  intensely  P**^ 
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atr^tum  of  indefinite  extent,  which  is  very  conspicuoiu 
^fter  a  shower  of  rain.  Other  species  are  paraaitic  upon 
I  ^me  of  the  Fnci,  find  are  found  in  the  sea. 

The  gcnnsO«r»V/a/orra  has  ri^d,elafilje,o.stiIIatinji,  simple, 
j  continuous  fllnmcnts,  which  are  invested  by  a  common 
inucoiis  matrix.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  but  nmnv 
Of  them  are  verj-  difficult  to  distinguish.  They  arc  not  ali 
found  immersed  in  water,  but  always  occupy  damp  places. 
The  O.  tenuissima  it>  an  inhabitant  of  the  wann-spnngs  of 
Bath,  occupying  broad  velvet-like  patches  of  a  dark  green 
dolour.  It« singular  appeamnce.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  ol>sene8, 
'arises  from  the  filaments  being  collected  together  into 
little  ascending  tufts,  apparently  rooted  in  the  muddy  de- 
posit of  the  water.  Kacn  tuft  proves,  on  examination,  to 
consibt  of  simple,  reniform,  even  filamenlg,  crowded  to- 
gether, and  quite  pellucid  and  equally  destitute  of  joints 
and  branches  ;  their  diameter  is  not  more  than  an  eighth  or 
ten  thousandth  part  of  an  incii.' 

The  next  tribe  of  the  ConfervoidAJga?  is  \\iq  Byafoidfce , 
'  These  plants  cannot  be  called  water-plants,  although  gene- 
rally a  large  quantity  of  moisture  is  necessary  for  their  pro* 
duction,  and  some  of  them  live  entirely  in  water.  They 
are  plants  of  doubtful  affinity,  and  are  perhaps  as  nearly 
related  to  many  of  the  Fungi  as  to  the  Algae.  They  have 
articulated  filaments,  which  are  either  transparent  or 
^coloured.  Their  fructification  consists  of  granules,  which 
ar?  scattered  among  the  filaments  or  capsules.  They  are 
found  in  a  variety  of  poiitions :  some  on  rotten  wood,  othei's 
on  glass  or  in  chemical  solutions  ;  a  few  inhabit  fiesh-water, 
and  one  or  two  the  sceu  The  following  genera  have  been 
constructed  for  them.  The  number  of  species  refers  to 
those  which  inhabit  Great  Britain  ; — 

BytHOcladinm.  Filaments  arachnoid,  radiating  from  a 
centre,  >viih  scattered  externa]  gi'anuks.  Uuu  .-•pccies  fuunil 
on  windows  and  damp  glass. 

Mifcinemu.  Membranaceous,  opaque,  tenacious,  coloured 
filaments.  Four  species,  all  resembling  IVmgi  In  their 
characters. 

CArooli-pu^.  Rigid,  subsolid,  opaque,  erect,  minute 
filaments,  falling  to  powder :  with  joints,  often  contracted. 
Eight  species,  raostlv  found  on  the  stems  of  decaying  trees. 

Trentf]w/ilia.  iVlinute,  tufted,  erect,  coloured,  aiiitu- 
lated  filaments,  with  hyaline  dissepiments.    Two  species. 

Protonemti.  Subaiticulated,  branched,  rooting,  mostly 
green  filaments.  Five  species,  found  on  damp  earth,  &c., 
and  are  suspected  to  be  degenerate  or  mdinientary  mosses. 

Hygrocrocis.  Hyaline  filaments  interwoven  into  a  uni- 
form membrane  or  gelatinous  mass.  Seven  gpeciea.  few  of 
which  have  been  found  more  than  once,  and  then  in  va- 
rious chemical  solutions,  as  rose-water,  solution  of  muriate 
of  barytes,  ink,  Maderia  wine,&c. 

Lefjfomitus.  Hyaline  filaments,  erect,  and  pai-asitical. 
Three  species,  one  of  which  is  found  on  fishts  and  dead 
fties. 

The  remaining  tribes  of  Algae  which  inhabit  the  water 
entirely,  and  about  the  real  nature  of  which  there  ia  still 
much  doubt,  are  described  under  Zoocarpes. 

The  remaining  water-plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  less 
important  .ipecies,  will  be  found  described  under  the  names 
of  their  various  genera.  Nearly  all  the  Confervse  live 
quite  under  the  water,  and  are  called  planltc  submeracp. 
To  the  same  class  must  also  be  referred  the  species  of  Chara, 
Naias,  and  Ceratophyllum.  Tliose  which  float  about  and 
are  carried  by  streams  and  tides,  are  called  floating  plants 
{planttp  natfjrilt'i),  to  which  the  Lemnii,  Histia,  and  many 
of  the  Confervoid  Alga;  belong.  Tlic  pKints  inhabiting 
lakes  are  called  plantce  litcuxtrrx,  and  to  these  belong  the 
species  of  Nymphsea,  Scirpus.  Anmdo.  Sfratioles,  Utricu- 
laiin,  Potamogeton,  Trmri  "^n.ridaria,  Ponlcdera,  &c. 
Many  of  the  species  of  <  ra  are  also  inhabitants 

of  ditches  and  standing  v  i  others  again  of  brooks 

and  streams. 

(Meycn,  Grundri*g  tier  P/lanzcn-geographie ;  Burnett's 
Outlines  of  Botuny  ;  Hasisall's  Papers  On  the  Algcc,  in 
Annalu  o/"  Natural  llislory,  1842-43;  Smiths  English 
Flora,  vol.  v.,  part  i.) 

WATRK-RAIL.     [R\u,id.e,  vol.  xix.,  p.  283.] 

WATEH-SPAMEL.     [Spamkl.] 

W.\TER-.SPUUT.     [Spout,  Wateb.J 

WATEK-WAGTAIL.     TWagtails.] 

WATER-WHEELS.     [HYi)R.vi;r.ics.] 

WATER-WORKS,  WATER-PIPES.  In  an  extended 
senae  the  tenn  water-works  is  applied  to  all  machine*  and 


engineering  works  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  retaininji, 

conducting,  or  distributing  water,  and  also  to  con»r  • '  '•■--i 

for  oblainuig  motive  power  from  falls  or  current - 

It  would  tlni*  embrace  aqueducts,  canals,    ^li 

laiiis,  pumps,  water-wheels,  and  hydraulic 

rally  ;  hut  as  many  of  these  are  treated  oi 

chief  object  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  notice  lU 

contrivances  employed  for  the  collection,  purificntion,  ant] 

distribution  of  water  for  domestic  or  manufai  t 

Soses,    referring  to    Aqueduct,    Canal,    Emi 
1.UICE,  Fountain,  Tank,  Sewers,  Draining,  liciuuj 
and  Hydraulics,  for  information  on  olhersubjectb  emt 
under  the  general  denomination  of  water-woili*. 

The  importance  of  an  ample  and  regular  supply  oTdUI 
water  for  doDicstic  purposes,  especially  in  large  towns,  wnert 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  filtn  of  every  kind  renders  tn- 
quent  ablution  ofthe  person  and  apparer.ajs  "'^1'  n^  .,i  }.,,ii..i 
and  streets,  essential  to  the  presci-vation  * 
be  too  s^rongly  insisted  on  ;  especially  &s, 
the  extent  and  comparative  excellence  of  liie 
ployed  in  this  countiy  for  affording  it,  the  \ 
most  crowded  districts  of  our  large  towns  are  ol' 
ably  deficient  both  in  their  supply  of  water 
means  of  removing  impurities  by  undergrouni 
The  absolute  necessity  of  a  supply  of  v\ater  for 
and  other  domestic  purjKises  has  indeed  occ;i 
department  ofthe  cciinomy  of  towns  to  be  mu, 
to,  in  both  antient  and  modern  times,  than  n: 
Tlie  existing  remains  of  antient  aqueducts  sli' 
troubte  or  expense  was  spared  for  its  accomp. 
former  times;  and,  although  their  different  ch; 
render  theraless  prominenlly  iipparent,  the  wa' 
modem  times  prei-cnt  equally  striking  evidcutA 
portuQce  utiacncd  to  a  copious  supply  of  pure 
ft  minute  investigation  of  the  condition  of  tl 
classes  of  the  inhabilunts  of  I-.ondon  and  the  u 
facturine  towns  will  show  that  very  much  rci. 
accompfished  in  the  more  perfect  distribulii  ; 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  in  order  \v 
habits  of  cleanliness.     Of  the  c\ils  ari^iu^   frui 
of  such  habits,  and  which  might  be  greatly  ain 
improvements  in   the  supply  of  water  and  o 
abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  repoit^  . . 
recent  parliamentary  committees  on  the  sanitary  coi^ 
of  the  labouring  clasees. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  antien^- 
unacquainted  witn  the  principle,  so  important  in  m 
water-workii,  by  which  water  will  find  the  same   !« 
the  two  ends  of  a  contirruous  pipe,  unless  preve^' 
confined  air  or  some  ollxer  impediment,  notvv 
any  depressions  or  changes  of  level  in   its  ii 
course;  but,  as  shown  in  the  article  Fountain. 
p.  388,  this  asseilion  is  incorrect.    Tlie  want  of  ^ 
materials  for  pipes  of  large  capacity,  wh(^n      :        ' 
pleasure  of  a  nead  of  water,  is  sufficient  1' 
fact  that  they  did  not  attempt,  on  any  imi).  -.imi  = 
conduct  water  up-hill,  and  that  they  always  «lre'^ 
supply  from  an  elevated  source,  conducting  it  by  n  .^- 
unifbrra  and  moderate  slope  to  the  point  where  it  wa»( 
livered  for  use.    In  order  to  eS'ect  this,  they  erected i 
aqueducts  across  such  valleys  as  it  was  necessary  to 
and,  as  raentioncd  under  AQUtDUCT,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20!, 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  conduct  them  in  ' 
direction,  in  order,  by  increasing  their  length,  i 
slope  sufficiently  moderate.     A  list  of  tlie  aqic 
for  the  supjily  ofthe  cily  of  Rome  is  given  r: 
vol.  XX.,  p.  102  :  and  under  Foi'main  is  a  nutjct 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  distribul 
water  brought  to  the  city  by  them. 

The  modern  engineer,  instead  of  being  comp«1l<Kfl 
erect  such  gigantic  works  for  the  conveyance  m  :iii  ur 
ficial  stream,  is  enabled,  by  the  possession  < 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  pipes  of  any  u 
and  strength,  to  convey  a  current  of  water  in  any  direct]^ 
and  to  vary  its  level  according  to  circimistanoes.  riti 
falling  with  equal  facility,  provided  that  tlie  ele^  " 
the  lughesl  ])ortions  of  his  pipe  be  somewhat  Ies6  It 
of  the  reservoir  from  which  the  supply  is  drawiu" 
same  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  commiuid  of  uil 
inited  moving  power  for  the  propulsion  of  wnt. 
system  of  pipes,  enables  him  to  extend  the  sup 
situated  at  a  hie'"'  '-^•-l  <''■•<"  n,..  .,„.,,.,,  vu...,,. 
is  procured,  or 
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water  taken  from  a  lower  level.  Referring  to  Hv- 
bilopYNAMics,  vol.  xii.,  p.  380,  for  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  necessary  sire  and  strength  of  pipes  for  deliver- 
ing a  given  quantity  of  water  at  any  required  distance, 
kinder  given  circumstancea  of  direction  and  pressure  or 
head  of  water,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  points 
involved  in  the  construction  of  such  water-works  a*  have 
for  their  object  the  convenient  distribution  of  water  for 
household  purposes. 
T^^"  most  simple  case  for  the  construction  of  water-works 
V  here  the  source  of  supply  is  situattd  at  a  greater 

:■  a  than  any  of  the  points  at  which  the  water  is  to 

be  delivered.     In  s\ich  a  case,  unless  there  be  a  natural  re- 

i^TToir  of  !>ufficient  capacity,  one  or  more  must  be  formed 

■rtificially,  being  rendered  water-tight  by  puddling  or  other 

meaos,  and  I'roai  this  reservoir  lar^e  pipes,  or  mains*  arc 

laid  to  conduct  the  water  into  the  principal  parts  of  the 

town.     Bram-h  pipes,  opening  into  the  larger  mains,  are 

added   to  convey  the  water  into  the   minor  streets,  and 

smaller  leaden  service-pipes,  each  having  a  stop-cock  to 

pp        *  •'  ■,(.  of  water  when  not  required,  complete 

til'  y  conductino^  the  water  into  individual 

b4L.j..jLj.MrT,.      ..lii-n  the  supply  of  water  at  the  original 

(Oorce  i£  plenlilul,  no  further  apparatus  is  necessary,  as  the 

inniri-  Tiirn.  lie  kept  continually  charged,  and  consequently 

•.V  from  the  service-pipes  whenever  the  stop- 

•  ii«-d  ;  but  where  the  water  is  not  so  abundant 

'I'd  more  economically  by  a  provision  for 

<e  of  some  of  the  mains,  dividing  the 

rills,  and  allowing  the  mains  in  one  district  to 

;it  one  time,  and  those  of  another  district   at 

'iiue.     This  arrangement  involves  the  necessity  of 

I  -terns  or  butt*  in  toiuieclion  with  the  service-pipes, 

lay  be  filled  with  the  water  while  the   mains  are 

1.  and  form  »mall  reservoirs  for  the  use  of  individual 

m/./^^li^:ids  during  the  time  in  which  the  water  is  diverted 

aoothcr  part  of  the  town.    In  this  case  the  semce- 

iusteml  of  being  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  totuiuli^ 

iHid,  has  a  self-act int;  cock  or  valve,  usually  of  the  •- 

JtmctioD  called  a  ball-cock,  which  is  a  cock  having  ui, 

ixja  a  &1ender  rod  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  the  free 

•nd  of  which  carries  a  thin  copper  ball  of  four  or  five  inches 

•r.    The  whole  is  so  fixed  that  when  there  is  little 

iter  in  the  cistern  the  weight  of  the  ball  causes  it 

nd  as  far  as  a  fixed  stop  atlached  to  the  axis  of  the 

I  allow  it,  and  thereby  to  open  the  cock  ready  for 

^auriiission  of  water  whenever  it  may  be  turned  on  to 

H  tnain  ;   Imt  so  soon  aa  the  cistern  becomes  filled  to  a 

Jwtain  height,  the  buoyancy  of  the  copper  ball  causes  it 

o  rise  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  it  has  turned  the 

ui-«  .-r  (h,  1:11 1  so  far  round  aa  to  prevent  the  passage  of 

n^  it  of  course  remains  stationaiy  until  the 

pa^i  I  the  water,  as  it  is  drawn  off  for  use  by  the 

ndiaary  stop-cock  attached  to  the  cistern,  allows  it  again 

lo  Call  so  as  to  npeu  the  cock  for  a  fresh  supply.     Ingeni- 

uua  as  1!  itus  is,  it  is  very  liable  to  oerangement, 

lad  a  lit  ^3  in  the  working  of  the  cock,  such  as 

Bay  arise  liuui  remaining  out  of  use  for  a  time,  occasions 

ita  action  to  fail,  and  either  prevents  the  admission  of  water 

at  the  proper  lime,  or,  more  commonly,  allows  the  cock  to 

remain  open  alter  the  cistern  is  filled,  and  so  causes  serious 

j]j<.,,T,,  ..r,;...,f.(j  apj  waste  of  water.   To  remedy  this,  several 

plii  en  proposed.     Hehcrt    (  Engirwers  and  Me- 

lAi!  ijdopcBdia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  838)   mentions  a   very 

ill' ,  vance  by  Mr.  DarnaJl.  in  which  the  end  of  the 

len        ^  ^     IS  tamed  vertically  downwards,  and  terminates 

in  a  vaive-«eat,  into  whicha  valve  is  raised  bythe  actionof  a 

loat  connected  with  it  by  a  vertical  rod.  Thisdoesnot  hovv- 

iMi  appear  to  be  .so  effectual  as  the  contrivances  in  which 

levpni?<>  i««  employed  to  aid  the  action  ^(  the  valve,  or  thcwe 

-.lire  of  the  water  in  tlie  i«ervice-pipe  is  em- 

f  purpose.    Avery  ingenious  apparatus  of 

:ne  io;i:  ntrived  by  Mr.  Crockl'oid,  is  debcribed  in 

jtle  52n'  't  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts 

[part  i.  also  has  a  conical  valve,  which  is  pressed 

upward  -  scat  by  a  lever  connected  with  a  hemi- 

^^.  Hoat:  but  it  is  distinguished  from  other 

;«•>  mMtiiiu;  nt  \\\t  Icnot  mill  uid  lenite^pt  do<>  aal  appvit 
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•  imer  iiiimit  BViilt'iiUy  apt'li' 

ni,  Imt  it  1h  iil-ri  inniiMirnc-  I 
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ball  or  float-valves  mainly  by  the  addition  of  a  ratchet  and 
click  apparatus  which  retains  the  lever  and  float  in  the  low- 
est position  to  which  the  subsidence  of  the  water  allows  them 
to  Bill,  and  consequently  keeps  the  valve  fully  open,  until 
the  water  rises  to  the  requirecl  level,  when,  by  the  buoyancy 
of  a  second  and  smaller  float,  the  click  is  released  so  that 
the  main  float  rises,  and  closes  the  valve.  As  the  main 
float  ii,  when  the  cistern  is  fully  charged,  entirely 
submerged,  the  whole  of  the  power  derivable  from  its 
buoyancy  is  applied  to  the  closing  of  the  valve.  This  ap- 
paratus riB,s  the  merit  of  working  in  a  smaller  vertical  space 
than  most  uthers,  so  that  it  u>  well  adapted  for  shallow  cis- 
terns ;  but  while  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  contrivance 
of  its  kind,  it  is  too  complicated  for  general  use.  Refer- 
rinfi:  the  reader  to  the  volume  above  cited  for  a  fuller  de» 
scription,  with  cuts  of  the  apparatus,  we  therefore  proceed 
to  describe  a  more  simple  and  very  effectual  contrivance 
invented  by  Mr.  Bullock,  of  wliich  tiiere  is  an  account  in 
the  thirty-eighth  volume  of  the  same  work  rp.  57).  Fig.  I 
is  a  representation  of  this  apparatus  a  being  a  beat  tube. 

Fig-  1. 
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the  upper  extremity  of  which  is  tapered  for  insertion  into 
tlu-  end  of  the  leaden  service-pipe,  and  which  has  at  its 
I  r  extremity  a  Curved  bar  by  to  support  the  fulcrum  of 
lever  c  d  e.  The  tube  is  represented  in  section,  in 
order  to  show  the  form  and  position  of  the  inverted  coni- 
cal valve,  which  is  raised  so  aa  to  allow  a  free  discharge  of 
water  from  the  pipe.  The  separate  figure  /shows  the 
form  of  the  opening  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  a,  with 
the  ring  which  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  vertiL-al  stem  or 
tail  of  the  valve,  and  alao  the  form  of  the  bar  b  :  and  at  g 
is  a  separate  representation  of  part  of  the  lever,  showing 
tiie  form  of  the  swivel-joint  by  which  it  is  attached  to  b  ; 
b  has  two  shallow  holes,  whicn  receive  the  points  repre- 
sented in  the  separate  figure  g ;  and  the  joint  may  be 
made  tighter  or  looser  at  pleasure  by  turning  the  thumb- 
screw d,  which  carries  one  of  the  swivel-points.  When  the 
cistern  is  nearly  lull,  the  ball  c  is  borne  up  by  the  water, 
and  consequently  the  shorter  end  of  the  lever  falls,  allow- 
ing the  valve  to  descend  by  the  combined  action  of  itsown 
weight  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  above  it.  In  another 
float-valve  on  the  same  principle,  contrived  by  Mr.  Magson, 
and  descril)ed  in  the  forty-fouith  volume  of'^  the  Society's 
'  "Transact iona'  (p.  93;,  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  placed 
immediately  below  the  valve,  and  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
lever  i»  curved  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  its  action,    t^ig.  2  represents,  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 

Fig. 2. 
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Bf  a  flat  round  piece  of  wood,  which  mfty  he  attached 
lie  lone:  arm  of  the  lever  simply  by  a  screw,  or  better  by 

joint  which  will  allow  it  always  to  assume  a  horizontal 
Qsition,  whether  the  lever  be  raised  or  depressed.  In  ad- 
fSition  to  its  srreater  certainty  of  action,  it  is  stated  that  this 
valve  will  inject  a  supply  of  water  into  a  cistern  in  half  the 
time  required  by  the  common  ball-cock  ;  that  it  effects  a 
[Saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  first  cost ;  and  that,  as  it 
ia  made  of  cast-iron,  it  does  not  afford  the  same  temptation 
to  thieves  as  the  ordinary  brass  cocks  and  copper  balls. 
Mr.  Magson's  valve  had  been  found  to  act  salisfnctorily 
under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  of  more  than 
seventy  feet.  In  the  same  paper  is  described  an  improved 
■land-pipe,  with  a  valve  of  the  same  character  as  that  just 
described,  for  use  in  frosty  weather,  when  many  cisterns 
and  private  service-pipes  are  rendered  useless  by  ice.  The 
common  sland-pipe  is  simply  a  wooden  pipe  inserted  into 
a  plng-hole  connected  with  the  main,  and  fitted  with  a 
fcucet  and  spigot,  or  sometimes  with  a  common  cock;  but 
ts  such  pipes,  when  set  up  in  a  common  street,  are  verj' 
liable  to  be  left  open  from  carelessness  or  mischief,  thereby 
occasioning  a  waste  of  water,  and  the  tbrmation  of  ice 
which  renders  it  dangerous  to  nppro-ich  Ihem,  Mr.  Magson 
contrived  one  with  a  valve  which  should  only  remain  open 
■while  pressure  is  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  bent  lever  which 
lifls  the  tail  of  the  valve.  Such  a  contrivance  miaiht  be 
useful  in  many  other  cases,  since  it  renders  the  accidental 
escape  of  water  impossible. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  referred  to  the  means  of  supplying 
a  town  with  water  from  a  source  situated  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  points  at  which  the  water  is  to  bo  delivered  ;  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  consSderat>le  districts,  and  some- 
times, as  when  the  water  is  obtained  from  a  river  flowing 
through  or  by  the  town  to  be  supplied,  that  the  whole  area 
over  which  the  pipes  extend,  lies  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  source.  In  this  ca'se  the  most  usual  course  is  to  con- 
struct one  or  more  reservoirs  at  a  .suitable  elevation,  and 
lo  supply  them  with  water  through  ascending  pipes  or 
mains  by  means  of  force-pumps,  which  may  be  worked  by 
sny  suitable  prime-mover.  In  old  water-works  the  purans 
were  freqtiently  set  in  motion  by  means  of  water-wheels, 
driven  by  the  stream  from  which  the  supply  was  derived  ; 
but  in  those  more  recently  established  the  steam-engine 
forms  the  principal  source  of  power.  The  reservoirs  may, 
in  such  cases,  be  formed  upon  elevated  ground,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  any  more  convenient  site,  upon  the  tops  of  high 
buildings ;  and  from  them  the  distribution  is  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  when  the  water  is  originally  obtained 
from  a  high  level.  Sometimes  also  it  is  desirable  to  supply 
houses  at  a  higher  level  than  the  most  elevated  reservoir, 
and  this  object  may  be  effected  either  by  empIo)nng  a 
separate  pumping-cngine  to  propel  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  along  the  pipes  which  lie  too  high  to  be  charged 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  or,  in  some  cases  more  economically, 
byclo-sing  fur  a  time  the  passage  between  the  reservoir  and 
the  force-pumps  by  which  it  is  supplied,  and  opening  a 
connection  between  the  ascending  mains  and  the  '  liigh- 
ser^-ice'  pipe*.  To  prevent  the  danger  which  mieht  arise 
from  the  application  of  loo  great  a  pressure  by  the  pump- 
ing-engine,  a  vertical  pipe,  sometimes  called  a  *  stauding- 
pipe,*  should  be  connected  with  the  pipes  for  the   high 

livery,  and  carried  up  to  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
highest  point  to  be  supplied.  This  pipe,  which  may 
erected  in  the  reservoir,  and  lell  open  at  the  top,  or 
'iimied  downwards  again  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  acts  as  a 
safety-valve  to  the  whole  system,  and  allows  the  water  to 
overflow  when  too  much  pressure  is  applied,  thereby 
saving  the  mains  from  the  danger  of  bursting.  In  some 
situations  such  standing-pipes  may  be  objected  to  as  un- 
sightly, and  in  others  tliey  may  prove  inconvenient  or 
dangerous,  from  their  attraction  for  the  electric  fluid. 
They  are  therefore  occasionally  superseded  by  safety-valves 
loaded  to  a  degree  equal  to  tne  pressure  of  the  required 
column  of  water,  an  improvement  which  has  been  carried 
into  efTeef  by  Mr.  Simpson  at  the  reservoir  of  the  Chelsea 
Water-works  Company  in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  some  other 
places.  The  same  mode  of  propelling  water  along  the 
ordinary  mains  and  service-pipes  by  means  of  force-pumps, 
instead  of  causing  it  to  flow  along  them  by  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  an  elevated  reservoir,  is  sometimes  adopted  to 
■  limiti'd  extent  in  supplying  a  town  directly  from  a  river 
or  other  low  source. 

The  repeated  investigations  by  commissioners  and  par« 


liaroentary  committees,  especially  within  the  laal 
years,  into  the  slate  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
ractiopoHs,  and  the  various  means  suggested  for  itt 
provement,   have    elicited    much    cunoiis  and     miIu 
information  on  the  subject  of  water-works  gei  .1 

especially  on  the  various  measures  that  have   i  J 

and  proposed  for  obtaining  an  ample  stipply  of  water  in  s 
state  of  the  greatest  possible  purity.    The  most  important 
matter  contained  in  the  voluminous  papers  subiuittcd  \o 
parliament  on  this  subject  may  be  consulted  in  a  mudi 
more  convenient  form  in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  below,*  and  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  valuable  assistance  in  this  part  of  the  present  article. 
Without  rtgaitling  the  grossly  exaggerated  assertions  that 
have  been  made  in  support  of  the  clamour  rai-'-'  •>  -^  •  -t 
the  use  of  Thames  water,  it  must  be  admittetl  ' 
ever  a  river  is  exposed  to  the  impurities  conse^ 
the  drainage  of  an  extensive  and  densely  inhabited  ui- 
every  precaution  should  be  observed  in  taking  win.. 
the  supply  of  the  mains  from  situations  the  leait  expt  *oi 
to  >i1iating  causes,  and  every  practicable  means  shoulil  bt 
adopted  for  removing  such  impurities  as  may  be  puronol 
up  with  the  water,  before  it  is  distributed  for  u*e.     Ths 
repeated  agitation  of  this  imi>ortant  subject  has  led  1    ■' 
adoption,  by  such  of  the  metropolitan  water  compm 
derive   their  supply  from  the  Thames,  of  ni>  " 
which  the  water  of  that  river  is  rendered  unol 
for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  j 
that,  other  circumBtances  being  alike,  a  large  i 
from  its  great   body  of  water,  a  source   of   ^   ,  , 
likely  to  lie  affected,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  ' 
vicissitudes  of  droughts  and  floods,  and  less  likely 
obstructed  by  ice,  than  can  be  obtained  from  minor  sti  >  .j    • 
either  natural  or  artificial.     Tlie  latter  inconveniencv  ;.-* 
been  seriously  felt  by  the  New  River  Company  duni 
severe  winters;  and  it  has  been  urged  by  way  of  objectii 
to  some  plans  for  supplyinir  part  of  the  metropolis 
water  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  in  other  0| 
channels  resembling  that  of  the  New  River,  th.at,  in  s 
lion  to  the  great  expense  of  the  land  required  for  thil 
construction,  the  water  is  liable  to  impurity  from  ""•  '■ 
being  washed  down  by  rain,  or  trodden  in  b\ 
from   the  stream  being  used  for  bathing,  wa~ 
Sec,  nuisances  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  guard 
A  plan  proposed  in  1824  by  Mr.  Philip  Taylor,  for 
a  supply  from  the  Thamci  at  a.  point  some  railes 
London,  where  the  water  w  ould  be  unpolluted  by  sew: 
iind  (ide-water,  suggested  a  means  of  avoiding  these  c 
by  the  construction  of  a  subtemineous  channel  or  tunn4 
SIX  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  sufiicient  slope  to  cause  t' 
water  to  flow  freely  along.    The  channel  proposed  by  i! 
Taylor  was  to  he  nine  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  comm 
in;,'  at  a  point   between   Brentford  and   Richmond, 
terminating  under  Hampstcad  Hill,  the  summit  of  wl 
is  staled   hy  liim  to  be  4.17  feet   above  low-water  a 
at    H.immersmilh ;     and   reservoirs    were   to  be   fonnl 
on  the  sujface  at  the  end  of  the   aqueduct,  and  at 
other   elevated  points  from  which  it  might  be  di 
to  distribute   the  water,   which  was   to  be 
them    through    vertical    shafts    by   steam    pum; 
gines.     By  this  means  the   power  of  the  .stearn-e" 
would    be   applied    much    more    economically   than 
the  usual   method  of  farcing   the  water  through 
length  of  iron  piping,  tip  inclined  planes,  and  frei 
along  a  tortuous  course.    The  friction  and  resista 
occasioned   is  so  great  that,  nccoiding  to  Mr. 
st.-itement,  the  duty  performed  by  the  ordinary  water-t 
engines  did  not   amount  to  more  than   liflmg   eight 
millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high  for  every  bushel  of  ci 
consumed,  while  a  duty  of  seventy -four  millions  of 
per  bushel    had    been  attained  by  si^me  Of  the 
engines  employed  in  raising  water  by  a  direct  pel 
cular  lirt.    The  pamphlet  above  alluded  lo  stat 
Mr.  Taylor's  estimates  of  saving  in  the  expense  of 
power  by  this  arrangement  have  been  recently  con_ 
by  the  complete  success  attending  the  erection  of  a  Co 
engine  at  the  East  London  water-workis,  under  the  su 
intendence  of  Mr,  Wicksteed,  as  the  engine  referred  lo 
in  March,  1840,  'performing  a  duly  of, seventy-four 
lions  of  pounds,  being   fully  /our  times  as  much  f 
usually  done  by  water-worlcs  engines,  and  cona«qui 

*  '  A  Brii-r  T>ncri|>lioa  of  Oir  varioiu  ri.>u4  lb«t  lur*  hwa  fi 
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feting  a  saving  to  the  company  of  three-fourtht  of  the 
J  pfcviously  expended.' 
In  some  of  the  scliemes  for  improving  the  metropolitan 

|)pH',  it  lias  been   proposed  to  obtain  water  from  the 

Thitmes  at  or  above  Teddinerton  Lock,  or  to  remove  the 
lock  now  situated  at  Teddington  to  Richmond,  and  to  take 
the  supply  from  the  portion  of  the  river  which  would  thus 
be  cut  off'  from  the  influence  of  the  tides;  but  in  addition 
to-thc  expense  of  an  artificial  aqueduct,  whether  open  or 
covered,  of  the  length  necessary  for  such  a  scheme,  it 
would  have  the  disadvantage  of  injuring  the  navigation  by 
the  abstraction  of  an  enormous  body  of  water.  In  Mr. 
MartiD's  plan  for  bringing  water  from  Teddington  Lock, 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  weir  so  as  to  give  it  a  fall  of 
ax  feet,  and  to  erect  water-wheels  at  the  weir,  by  ^^hich 
the  water  abstracted  from  the  river  might  be  forced  up  to 
an  elevated  reservoir  in  Richmond  Pork,  from  whicn  it 
riiould  be  conducted  in  large  pipes,  either  under  or  over 
the  surface,  to  Earl's  Court,  between  Kensington  and 
Biocnptoii,  where  the  pipes  of  the  various  companies 
irbich  supply  the  western  part  of  London  should  receive 
tlielT  respective  supplies  from  the  acjueduct. 

In  addition  to  plans  for  obtaining  water  from  the  upper 
|)art  of  the  river  Thames,  or  from  minor  streams,  such  as 
Ihe  Colne.  the  Ver^ilam.  and  the  Wandle,  various  schemes 
Hire  been  brought  forward  for  procuring  water  by  boring 
irnnkijig  wells  in  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
LondoQ.  In  sume  of  these  it  has  been  proposed  to  sink 
•ells  or  tanks  of  considerable  depth  near  to  the  banks  of  J 
he  Thames  ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  water  entering 
laeh  excavations  must  find  its  way  by  infiltration  from  the 
iver,  such  a  plan  ufiers  few,  if  any,  advantages  for  general 
adoption  beyond  that  of  puiifying  water  which  has  been 
lien  directly  from  the  river  by  allowing  it  to  settle  so  as 
0  deoosit  the  grosser  impurities,  and  then  causing  it  to 
Mcolate  through  an  artificial  filtering  medium.  Some- 
hniig  of  the  kind  has  however  been  done  successfully  by 
be  West  Middlesex  Water-works  Company,  who  have 
mted  extensive  reservoirs  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at 
hunes.  and  find  that  the  pressure  of  the  river,  especially 
rater,  forces  a  quantity  nearly  sufficient  for  one 
j>ly  thi"Ough  the  gravelly  bed  and  bank.  A  flood- 
ling  into  the  upper  ptul  of  the  reservoir  affords 
of  admittinET  a  supply  direct  from  the  river, 
quantity  admitted  by  infiltration  proves  insufii- 
Propo&als  for  supplying  the  metropolis  from  wells 
ored  to  such  a  depth ,  and  in  such  situations,  as  to  be 
boilr  Independent  of  the  Thames,  have  attracted  much 
ttetitioti.  The  object  proposed  by  such  borings  is  to 
btain  water  from  the  sandy  strata  which  lie  beneath  the 
npernous  London  clay,  such  water  being  originally  col- 
icted  at  the  points  where  the  pervious  strata  rise  to  the 
irfifece  at  the  boundaiies  of  the  great  ba.sin  in  which  the 
■ctiopoli^  is  situated.  As  the  nature  of  these  borings  is 
SpUuMd  under  Artesian  Wklls,  vol.  ii.,  p.  412,  it  will 
caofficient  to  refer  to  the  question  whether  the  supply 
btiimbie  from  them  would  be  sufficient  in  quantity  for 
_of  the  whole  metropolis,  or  even  of  any  consider- 
~ion  of  it,  a  point  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
ly  doubtful.  Mr.  Weljster,  in  a  course  of  lec- 
Uered  at  the  Russell  Institution  in  1839,  after 
dr«rtin<  to  other  cases  of  failure  in  the  sinking  of  Artesian 
rtJV  '  '  some  in  which  the  sinking  of  one  well  has 
n<-  ■  !ie  water  from  another  in  its  vicinity,  thereby 

io%  the  supply  from  the  pervious  strata  is  Jar 

9fi:  I,  alluded  to  an  experiment  made  by  the 

'ev.  i„.^.  utnpany,  who  sunk  a  large  shall  or  well  at 
ictr  reservoir  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  and,  after  being 
jatpeUed  to  pas,  with  the  aid  of  iron  pipes,  through  a 
■Kf^lfP  of  sand  and  water,  and  sinking  to  the  chalk  below 
,  ^  a  t<yta]  expense  of  about  12,000/.,  could  not  obtain 
NMC  than  650,000  gallons  of  water  per  week,  and  were 
,^iile  to  keep  their  pumps  for  raising  it  at  work  one- 
on  account  of  the  slow  percolation  of 
halk.  '  Upon  the  whole,'  according  to 
.I'd  in  the  '  AthenBBum,'  *  Mr.  Webster 
ion,  that  proper  and  sufficient  data  had 
_  _  ,,iv.cted,  to  establish,  upon  good  authority, 

lie  existence  of  water  in  sufficient  abundance  to  aflord  a 
(,n<««  ■♦  cxmN  tr.  t1u>  metropolis,  or  even  to  a  consider- 
ibl.  it  in  a  single  place  from  below  the 

o'anding  borings  or  Artesian  wells, 
through  London,  fulfil  their  object  in  furnishing 
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manufactories  and  many  private  liouses  with  water.'  Very 
bold  assertions  have  nevertheless  been  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  obtsuning  an  ample  supply  by  this  means, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  the  published 
opinions  of  Telford,  who,  toward  the  close  of  his  ui.el'ul 
career,  was  engaged  in  inquiries  respecting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  wafer-supply,  appear  to  lavuur 
such  an  idea ;  in  answer  to  which  it  may  suffice  to  quote 
ob«er>'ations  made  by  him  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1834,  when  he  said  that  he  '  had  no  idea  of  supply- 
ing a  great  city  by  pumping  through  gravel,'  and  that  such 
a  supply  would  be  *  very  inadequate  and  very  uncertain.' 

While  however  schemes  for  obtaining  water  from  source* 
entirely  distinct  fram  the  Thames  have  not  been  carried 
info  effect  to  any  important  extent,  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  has  led  to  very  important  improvements  in  the 
works  of  those  companies  which  derive  their  supply  from 
that  liver,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The 
Grand  Junction  Water-works  Company,  by  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  west  end  of  London  is  supplied, 
observe,  in  a  communication  made  to  a  Select  Cominittee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1840,  that  after  the  first  outcry 
against  their  water  in  1828,  they  extended  their  suction- 
pipe  farther  into  the  river,  and  completed  a  sy>,teto  which 
they  had  previously  commenced  of  depuration  by  deposit 
in  extensive  reservoirs  at  their  works  at  Paddingion.  At 
that  time  their  supply  was  taken  from  the  river  at  a  point 
immediately  cast  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  contiguous  to 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Ranelaph  sewer,  although,  as  they 
allege,  the  position  of  the  dolphin,  or  perforated  head  by 
which  the  water  entered  the  Buction-pipe  of  their  piimp- 
ing-engines.  was  such  as  to  guard  againat  the  water  taken 
from  the  river  being  influenced  by  the  sewage.  They  sub- 
sequently determined  to  seek  for  a  less  objectionable 
source  of  supply,  and  matured  a  p'an  for  bringing  water 
from  the  Colne,  which  was  eventually  abandoned  because 
it  appeared,  from  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  parliameul- 
ary  committee  of  1834,  that  such  a  supply,  thou^'h  involv- 
ing an  immense  expense,  would  be  inleiior  to  wlial  mi^ht 
be  procured  from  the  Tliames.  At  length,  in  1835,  they 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  cmpowerhig  them  to  esta- 
blish their  principal  forCing-pumps  near  Brentford,  and  to 
take  their  supply  from  the  river  at  a  point  between  300 
and  400  yards  above  the  bridge,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
stream.  From  a  detailed  account  in  the  work  previously 
cited  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  it  appears 
that  the  water  is  received,  through  a  grating  10  feet 
6  inches  lonsc  and  3  feet  C  inches  high,  into  a  large  semi- 
cylindrical  chamljer  of  cast-iron,  which  was  bedded  in  Uie 
bottom  of  the  river  by  a  diving-bell,  so  as  to  lie  about 
4  feet  below  low-water  mark.  PVom  this  chamber  the 
water  passes  along  a  cast-iron  conduit  or  pipe,  3  feet  in 
dear  diameter,  which  is  conducted  at  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  4  feet  below  low-water  mark,  towards  the  bridge  for 
some  distance,  and  then  across  the  river  to  the  works  on 
the  north  side.  Tlic  joints  of  this  iron  pipe  are  formed  in 
an  ingenious  manner  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight 
without  the  assistance  of  packing  or  lead;  the  pipes  being 
of  what  is  called  the  spigot  and  faucet  form  (aimilar  to 
those  shown  in  the  subsequent  cut.  Fig.  31,  and  having  a 
narrow  tliin  collar  cast  upon  the  outer  rim  of  the  spigot- 
end,  and  turned  somewhat  conically  in  a  lathe.  The  in- 
terior rim  of  the  faucet  is  turned  in  a  corresponding  form, 
and  the  turned  surfaces  are  dravni  into  close  contact  by 
nuts  and  screw-bolls  passing  through  lyes  cast  upon  each 
end  of  every  pipe.  By  the  adoption  of  this  simple  joint 
the  pipes  were  easily  and  expeditiously  connected  under 
water,  by  means  of  tne  diving-bell,  or  in  part  by  a  colter- 
dam  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  three  lengths  of  pipe. 
From  the  bank  of  the  river  the  conduit  continued,  still  in 
an  horizontal  direction,  and  below  low-water  mark,  be- 
neath a  wharf  and  road  to  a  largo  shaft  or  well,  from  which 
there  arc  communications  to  the  engine-pumps  ;  this  sub* 
terraneous  portion  being  constructed  of  brick-work  Liid  in 
cement.  At  this  establishment  are  four  steum-cncinpt, 
collectively  of  about  .500  horse-power,  two  only  of  which 
work  at  one  time,  and  these  force  the  water  to  tt'i-  <  loNatcd 
reservoirs  of  the  company  at  Paddington,  n  .  r.^  of 
about  6^  miles,  aJor%  a  cast-iron  main  1  in<  >:ill 

2  feet  6  inches  diameter  in  tiie  clear.    This  t\\  >  ned 

in  lengths  of  8  feet  6  inches  to  9  feet,  \Mth  «4>igv4  and 
faucet  joints,  run  with  lead,  of  which  about  1  cwt,  U 
required  for  each  joint.   The  total  cost  of  Ih\  iui;  tlua  main. 
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chiding  the  co«t  of  the  pipes  and  lead,  and  cnakine:  good 

^e  roads,  was  about  B/.  per  yard ;   and  the  whole  of  the 

Iforks  required  in  connection  with  the  change  in  the  mode 

'  obtaining  a  auppJy  of  water  by  this  company  was  nearly 

0,O(XM.     From  the  reservoirs  at  Paddington,  which  are 

feet  above  the  works  at  Brentford,  the  water  Is  dislri- 

ited  to  the  districts  supphed.  with  the  assistance  of  addi- 

^tional  enETines.   In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works, 

Fthe  company  stated  to  the  committee  of  1840  that  Ihey 

rere   prepajing  means  for   filtering  their  water  btlbre 

sliverv. 

The  "West  Middlesex  Water-works  Company,  who  like- 
»ise  suyiply  part  of  the  western  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
iveaiso,  since  the  year  1834,  formed  some  extensive  works 
the  improvement  of  their  supply,  consistiniErof  large  re- 
srvoirs  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  which 
ive  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  column,  and  in  which 
le  water  is  allowed  to  settle  and  to  depcsit  its  grosser 
npunties  before  it  is  conveyed  across  the  bed  of  the  river, 
^y  a  conduit  resembling:  that  of  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
^TOny,  to  the  engines  and  works  at  Hammersmith.     The 
fproprietorsof  the  Chelsea  Water-works  have  also  expended 
fiipwards  of  60,000/.  in  measures  for  improving  their  sup- 
ply, which  is  taken  from  the  part  of  the  river  known  as 
Chelsea  Reach,  and  filtered  in  extensive  resen'oirs  on  the 
3ot.     In  order  to   avoid   contamination  by  the   sewage 
Itch  enters  the  river  near  the  point  where  their  dolphin, 
rhich  was  formed  of  brickwork  and  surrao\inted  by  a  per- 
orated iron  structure,  was  formerly  situated,  this  Company 
ftotended  their  main  pipes  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
'  which  for  a  dislance  of  several  mtles  receives  no  pollution 
beyond  that  occasioned   by  land-drains.     On   the    south 
side  of  the  river  the  Vaiixhail  Company  obtain  water  of 
ereat  clearness  and  purity  from  beneath  the  third  arch  of 
Yauxhall  Bridge,  a  point  which  had  been  observed  by 
watermen  for  its  gravelly  bottom,  which  is  remarkably  free 
from  mud  and  sediment.     From  its  establishment  in  1805, 
this  company  has  possessed  extensive  settling  reservoirs 
near  Kennint^on  Lane;  and  in  1831  arrangements  were 
made  for  filtenog  the  water  previous  to  deliver}'.     The 
supply  of  the  Lambeth  Wafer-works  Company  is  taken  from 
the  Tliames  at  a  jwint  u  little  above  Waterloo  Bridge,  op- 

£o^ite  to  the  works  of  the  comp.Tny  in  the  Belvidere  Road  ; 
ut  it  is  pumped  from  those  works  to  an  elevated  i  eservoir 
at  Brixton,  where  a  large  expense  was  incurred  about  1834 
in  providing  me&as  for  its  purification  by  subdideace  and 
nitration. 

By  the  above-mentioned  improvements,  and  othere 
efFected  by  companies  which  have  not  been  specially  re- 
fened  to.  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  London 
has  oeen  brought  to  a  state  of  purity  and  efficiency  which 
may  contrast  favourably  with  its  condition  at  any  former 
period,  or  perhaps  with  the  supply  of  any  other  city  in  ihe 
world.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  mere  subsidence  will 
not  only  free  Tliames  water  from  its  grosser  solid  impuri- 
ties, but  also,  if  continued  for  a  sufficieut  time,  will  give 
rise  to  a  degree  of  fermentation,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  will  free  it  from  much 
of  its  soluble  impurity ;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible, 
without  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  in  the  formation  of 
reservoirs,  to  allow  it  to  stand  still  a  sufiBcient  time  for  this 
chemical  action,  filtration  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  practica.1  means  of  purifying  the  water.  Fil- 
tiation  thiough  sand  or  gravel,  by  sepaiating  all  the  .solid 
impurities,  will  produce  a  perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
fluid,  freti  from  sediment  and  colour  ;  but  such  a  process 
cfiiinot  free  the  water  from  impurities  held  in  solution,  or 
fioru  any  taint  which  it  may  nave  acquired  from  putrid 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  an  object  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  charcoal. 

The  Chelsea  Water-works  Company  having  determined, 
about  the  year  1826,  to  adopt  some  means  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  Thames  wafer,  a  scries  of  experiments  on  filtration 
was  commenced  by  James  Simpson.  Esq..  their  engineer, 
to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  for  inlorraation  respect- 

ng  the  present  state  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  company, 
as  well  as  for  other  valuable  assistance  in  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Mr.  8irap8<in"s  preliminary  trials  were  made  upon  u 
superficies  of  more  than  a  thousand  square  feet ;  and  in  a 
paper  communicated  by  him  to  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Life 
of  Thonia*  Telford,"  he  states  aa  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ment*, that  all  the  modificatiooA  of  lateral  and  ajsceading 
filters  proved  diwdvantageous  ;  that  difficultiei  were  en- 


countered in  presersing  the  various  strata  in  their  wA 
position,  according  to  the  sizes  of  their  compOBtti 
tides ;  and  that  etfectnal  cleansing  could  not  be  II 
plished  without  the  removal  of  the  whole  mass  of  th* 
ing  medium.  He  states  also  that  all  devices  by  ell 
and  the  reaction  of  water  proved  either  inefficient  t 
convenient  and  expensive.  The  mode  of  filtration  01 
ally  adopted  by  the  Company  is  by  descent,  and  th^ 
ing  medium  consists  of  fine  and  coarse  river  nmdj 
minuted  shells  and  pebbles,  and  small  and  large  i 
These  materials,  though  laid  in  parallel  strata,  are  I 
posed  as  to  form  an  undulating  surface  with  rtdge4 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and  intervening  hoIM 
valleys,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  assists  the  ( 
tion  of  cleansing,  because  the  grosser  particles  of  tl 
posited  silt  slide  down  into  the  hollows,  whence  tfai 
ment  may  be  easily  removed.  The  works  conneeWl 
the  operation  of  fihering,  which  were  '  ''^'*^ 

and  improved  in  1837,  now  (June,  I--  -.t  ati 

large  reservoirs,  with  some  minor  rec^pla^-les,  w$ 
filtering-beds,  altogether  occupying  a  space  of  newH 
acres.  The  water  is  in  the  first  instance  convejed 
the  river  through  a  cunduit-pipe  into  the  cnpnei 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  the  settling  reservoirs, 
elevated  about  twelve  feet  above  Trinity  high-w 
Here  the  water  is  allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  houi 
which  it  is  admitted  to  one  of  the  filtering-beds, 
about  three  feet  above  Trinity  hiffh-water  mark,  th#* 
munication  being  effected  through  a  small  basin  sill 
cenlrically  as  regards  the  reservoirs  and  filtering-lMdj 
provided  with  valves  for  regulating  the  connecfid 
tween  the  various  receptacles  at  pleasure.  The  fill 
beds  are  formed  on  a  stratum  of  clay  two  feet  thick.j 
is  laid  in  a  slightly  concave  form,  and  covered  ^ncpfll 
by  six  inches  of  concrete  and  two  inches  ot  ! 
this  is  laid  the  fij-st  stratum  of  filtering  mii'  ;Sl 

of  coarse  giavel.  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  lorm 
the  undulating  foim  above  described.  At  the  hdcll 
stratum  is  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  under  eacMj 
is  laid  n  brick  tunnel,  built  wilh  cement  blocks,  andM 
some  of  the  joints  left  open  so  as  to  admit  the  liree  pm 
tion  of  the  filtered  water,  which  is  drawn  from  the  bi 
these  channels.  Above  the  coarse  gravel  are  three 
of  about  six  inches  each,  of  fine  gravel,  pebbles,  am^ 
and  coarne  sand  respectively ;  and  over  all,  retainil 
same  undulating  form,  is  a  layer  of  about  three  feet  i 
sand.  Mr.  Simpson  observes,  in  the  account  appent 
the  'Life  of  Telford,' that  'the  process  waa 
proved  by  the  introduction  of  the  small  shells,  su< 
usually  found  at  Shellness,  the  flat  surfaces  of  whi( 
lap  and  assist  in  the  great  desideratum  of  se 
sand  from  the  gravel,  and  thus  tending  to 
free  percolation  in  the  lower  strata,  which  is 
ensunng  filtration  sufficiently  rapid  for  water-woi 
poses.'  The  water  is  admitted  to  the  fiheri 
several  different  points,  and  is  made  to  flow  fmm  th 
tures  of  the  pipes  into  long  troughs,  whicli  i< 

rents  as  mucli  as  possible,  and  prevent  the  -  il 

disturbed.  Whenever  the  filtration  becomes  iinpaif 
the  deposition  of  impunties  to  such  an  extent  as  I 
vent  the  beds  from  furnishing  the  required  quai4 
water,  one  of  the  beds  is  thorouglily  drained,  and  ll 
face  is  scraped  off  with  the  deposited  sill,  and  from  I 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  fin* 
The  iiitenals  at  which  this  operation  bec'  --  =  -  HI 
range  from  ten  to  sixty  days,  according  to  a 

river,  the  filtering-beds  becoming  foul  mosi  I 

the  prevalence  of  land-floods ;  but  to  render  '  >i 

cleaning  less  frequent,  every  postible  oppoi'  ' 

to  promote  reaction  in  the  tiltera  by  stopping  the  fj 
water  from  them,  and  suffering  the  mass  of  filtcrir;:  l 
rials  (o  fill  with  water,  an  operation  wluch  I 

of  the  lighter  and  more  filmy  part  of  the  di  ^  U 

the  surface,  and  to  pass  off  by  the  overflow  weu 
found  by  examination  of  the  upper  layer  of  fine  sand 
time   of  removal,  which  does  not  take  place  a> 
once   in  twelve   months,  that  although  the 
matter  may  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  fr- 
inches,   all  the  grosser  impurities  remain  % 

surface,  while  the  remainder  rather  impr-  iii 

the  process  of  filtration,  by  rendering  the  n 

more  minute.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  p....-^  .^M 
coiuiat  merely  in  a  fine  mode  of  straioing,  bat  that  i 
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of  fenaenUtion  takes  place  io  the  water  when  it  is  in  con- 
tac4  with  the  sand,  especially  when  moss  or  other  vegetable 
matter  is  preMnt  io  any  considerable  quantity,  by  which 
Uie  water  is  greatly  purified,  while  a  very  perceptible  film 
is  ♦hrown  up  to  the  surface.  By  the  works  above  de 
«:nb<£d,  from  400,00(3  to  500,000  cubic  feet  of  water  are 
filtered  daily. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal  render  it  a  very  ef- 
fectual, though  costiv,  filtering  maTerial.  Animal  charcoal 
iias  been  applied  in  l^rance  a^  a  purifying  medium  in  port- 
able iilierv,  in  which  it  acts  well,  though  the  percolation 
of  water  is  slow  ;  and  filtering  on  a  large  scale  with  wood 
charcoal  has  been  partially  practised  with  the  water  of  the 
Seine  at  P»ns.  A  plan  of  charcoal  filtering  is  proposed  in 
the  ap{>endix  to  the  little  work  referred  to  in  a  note  on  a 
previota  column,  which  appears  well  adapted  for  use  ufwn 
an  sxlensve  scale.  It  consists  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
filt^ng  bank  or  embankment,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
water  to  be  purified,  and  on  the  other  the  reservoir  of  fil- 
tered water,  and  the  charcoal  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  wall,  witli  vertical  sides,  enclosed  by  a  framework  of 
timber,  and  perforated  planking.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
the  fiaest  purtion  of  the  charcoal  in  the  centre,  and  so 
cover  the  top  of  the  wall  or  embankment  with  moveable 
planking,  by  opening  which  the  charcoal  might  be  removed 
and  renewed  at  anv  time  without  deranging  any  other  part 
of  tlie  app«4«tus.  the  other  filtering  media  are  large  gravel 
»nd  broken  pottery,  fine  gravel  and  pebbles,  coarse  sand 
with  shellit  and  fine  sand,  which  are  laid  in  four  successive 
incliocil  layers  or  strata,  at  a  slope  of  about  dC  or  So", 
artimt  the  perforated  planking  on  one  side  of  the  wall  oi 
cktrcoaL,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  must  percolate 
throug'hthem  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  charcoal. 
litis  inclined  position  of  the  surface  of  fine  sand  would 
Occasion  the  heavier  impurities  to  slide  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  dope,  whence  they  might  be  removed  us  often  as 
aecetfaiy.  It  should  be  observed,  that  as  the  fine  sand 
whieh  forma  the  uppermost  layer  would,  at  the  top  of  the 
■lope.  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  planking,  the 
pJanka  should  be  close-jointed  and  left  without  perforations 
at  thai  part,  to  prevent  its  being  washed  through.  It  is  stig- 
getted  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the 
AQBser  impurities  before  passing  through  this  filter-bank,  a 
ampie  methofl  miirht  bo  adopted  which  has  been  success- 
Silly  practised  in  Kwil/eriand  for  purifying  a  stream  of 
water,  and  which  was  de»cribed  by  Sir  Henry  Englefield 
in  ISfM,  in  Nicholson's  'Journal,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  1-5.  It  consists 
ia  causing  the  stream  to  pass  through  a  structure  of  timber 
at  masonry  in  which  a  series  of  transverse  vertical  partitions 
are  to  placed  that  the  water  is  corapelled  to  pass  alter- 
nately under  some  which  have  openingsat  the  bottom  ofthe 
stream,  but  rise  and  form  solid  barriers  to  a  level  some- 
what above  its  ordinary  surface,  and  over  intermediate  par- 
tiboiia  which  are  solid  at  the  bottom,  but  do  not  rise  to  the 
wWarce  of  the  stream.  By  the  repeated  and  slow  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  water  under  such  circumstances  the 
Itfhter  impurities  collect  and  form  a  scum  at  the  lop,  while 
uose  which  are  heavier  remain  as  a  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom. TJie  process  might  be  aided  by  throwing  coarse  fil- 
tering m."ilenal8,  such  as  broken  nott'ery,  or  coarse  gravL*! 
and  pebbles,  into  the  intermeoiate  spaces  between  the 
walls. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  ofthe  subject  a  few  remarks 
may  be  ifffred  upon  the  vessels  used  as  cisterns  or  reser- 
toif  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use, 

jiacc  of  causes  of  impurity  in  these  recep- 

'  :ii  iUk'ai  or  render  useless  ine  best  measures  that 
adopted  by  the  water-works  companies  ;  and,  in  fact, 
;inany  of  the  complaints  raised  against  the  quality  of 
rater  supplied  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  want  of  or- 
care  or  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
of  these  domestic  reservoirs.  Wooden  vessels  for 
or  containing  water  arc  always  in  some  degree 
)l€,  because  the  wood,  however  well  saturated 
fd,  invariably  impails  some  flavour  to  the  water, 
such  a  flavour  as  to  call  forth  serious  ob- 
Ihe  persons  using  it.  The  common  recep- 
fes  la  small  houses  are  wooden  butts  which  have  been  pre- 
Ttooily  uoedas  wine  or  beer  casks,  or  sometimes  as  oil  casks. 
[When  these  are  charred  internally,  the  objections  to  their 
are  not  so  strong  as  when  they  are  coated  with  pitch. 
ihidh  imjpartt  a  disagreeable  odour  to  the  water  in  sum- 
— r,  and  u  ao  improper  material  for  sueh  a  purpose ;  but 


it  ia  the  opinion  of  those  oonTereant  with  the  subject  that 
casks  which  have  been  used  as  above  described  can  never 
be  safely  employed  for  keeping  pure  water.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  all  cisterns,  butts,  and  similar  receptacles  for 
water  be  kept  carefully  covered,  and  that  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  contamination  by  animal  or 
vegetable  substances.  The  necessity  of  such  is  i>hown  by 
the  many  anecdotes  which  the  turncocks  of  the  water- 
companies  relate  of  the  offensive  matters  found  by  them  in 
open  butts  and  cisterns.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  who  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  method  of  punfying  water,  state* 
that  he  hat  tbund  water  much  improved  by  being  ki'pl  in 
cool  situations,  a  matter  worthy  of  notice  in  fixing  domes- 
tic cisterns,  which  are  not  unl'requenlly  situated  in  warm 
kitchens.  Reference  may  also  be  made  in  this  place  to  an 
ingenious  contrivance  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  George  Henekey,  and  descril)ed  in 
their  'Transactions,'  vol.  xlix.,  part  li.,  p.  1-12,  lor  drawing 
off  water  or  other  liquids  from  the  surface  of  a  tank  or  re- 
servoir, by  means  o!  a  flexible  hose  attached  to  the  ordi- 
nary cock,  the  mouth  of  wliich  isalw.T\s  k, ut  near  the  sur- 
face by  a  hemispherical  copper  cap  inch  also,  by 
covering  the  apeiture  of  the  hci«e,  pi  >-  entrance  of 
any  foreign  body.  This  apparatus  may  be  useful  for  tanks 
containing  water  in  which  carbonate  of  iime  is  held  in  so- 
lution by  carbonic  acid.  Such  water  is  haid,  and  unfit  for 
many  domestic  purposes,  but  by  exposure  to  air  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  flies  ofi',  and  the  carbooale  of  lime  is  pre- 
cipitated, an  improvement  which  begins  near  the  i>ui1ace 
of  the  fluid.  By  Hiis  contrivance  also  the  clearest  part  of 
turtMd  or  muddy  water  may  at  any  time  be  drawn  on  with- 
out disturbing  the  sediment. 

For  (he  watering  of  roads,  and  some  other  purposes  for 
which  large  quantities  of  water  are  required,  it  is  unnecea- 
sary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  perfect  system  of  filtration, 
excepting  where,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  supply  must  be 
conveyed  through  the  same  pipes  as  those  for  conducting 
pure  water  for  domestic  use.  Since  the  increasing  extent 
of  the  supply  aft'orded  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Com- 
pany made  this  consideration  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  them,  they,  in  1842.  applied  distinct  and  separate  wotks 
to  the  supply  ofthe  basin  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  Ser- 

Penline  River,  and  the  other  ornamental  waters  in  Ilyde 
ark,  St.  Jamess  Park,  and  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  connecting  also  with  these  works  the  sui)plies  lor 
watering  the  streets  and  roads  in  their  district.  The  water 
for  these  purposes  is  obtained  from  a  large  laud-spring  well 
in  their  works  on  the  bank  ofthe  Thames,  assibled  by  liver 
water  roughly  filtered.  This  measure  has,  we  are  informed, 
proved  a  highly  important  one,  as  it  relieves  the  mains  by 
which  filtered  water  is  distributed  from  the  serious  draughts 
to  which  they  were  subjected  during  summer  for  watering 
the  roads,  especially  as  this  supply  was  required  during  the 
day-time,  when  it  is  of  consequence  that  water-companies 
should  direct  all  their  powers  to  the  supply  of  dwelling- 
ho\iseH.  Another  important  point  has  been  gained  by  this 
plan,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  a  continual  change  in  those 
ornamental  waters  which  would  otherwise  be  unhealthy 
stagnant  pools.  The  SJerpenline  has  been  much  and 
reasonably  complained  of  on  this  ground,  its  supply  having 
been  formerly  derived  from  a  stream  which  in  course  ol 
time  became  a  common  sewer,  while,  since  that  nuisance 
has  been  destroyed  by  diverting  the  sewer,  its  level  has 
been  frequently  much  reduced  by  evapoiation  in  a  dry 
season,  by  which  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  by  no  means 
calculated  tu  benefit  the  health  or  gratify  the  senses  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  park,  and  especially  of  those  who  make 
use  of  it  for  bathing.  The  water-works  company  are  now 
allowed  to  take  any  quantity  of  water  from  the  Serpentine, 
provided  that  they  do  not  depress  the  level  more  than  six 
inches  in  any  one  week,  ana  that  thev  return  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  to  it  through  the  Kensington  Basin. 
This  they  frequently  do  to  (he  extent  of  500  tuns  daily, 
which,  together  witn  the  supply  taken  by  government,  who 
draw  water  by  pipes  from  the  Serpentine  for  watering  the 
roads  and  malls  in  St.  James's  and  the  Green  Parks,  occa- 
sions a  circulation  highly  favourable  to  the  salubrity  of  this 
sheet  of  water. 

On  the  subject  of  water-pipes  it  is  not  neceasary  to  aar 
much.  The  older  water-companies  used  principally  rougfi 
wooden  pipes,  formed  of  whole  trunks  of  suitable  size, 
bore*  by  machinery  which  was  usually  connected  with 
the  water-works,  and  joined  together  in  a  very  chinwr 
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irmnner  by  enlnrpng  the  bore  in  a  corneal  form  at  one  | 
eml  of  thi>  pipe,  and  hewing  the  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe 
inio  a  taper  ibrm  so  as  to  drive  into  the  conical  cavity. 
To  prevent  the  socket  end  of  the  pipe  from  bursting  by 
the  force  applied  in  hammering  up  ihis  joint,  an  iron  hoop 
wa»  fref|uently  driven  on  to  it.  Such  joints,  even  if  made 
•water-titrht  at  fir*t.  which  was  by  no  means  easj-,  spetdily 
became  defective  from  the  decay  of  the  wood  forrami;  the 
thin  or  spigot  end  of  the  pipe.  Perhaps  the  best  method 
of  connecliniE:  wooden  pipes  in  that  in  which  tlie  bore  is 
enlarged  into  a  conical  cavity  at  each  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  connection  is  formed  by  a  short  iron  tube,  cast  exter- 
nally into  the  form  of  a  double  cone,  and  driven  into  the 
adjoining;  ends  of  two  lentrths  of  wooden  pipe.  Among 
the  schemes  which  have  been  proposed  and  tried  to  a 
limited  extent  lor  avoiding  the  defects  of  wooden  pipes,  or 
for  condvicting  wafer  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  than  in 
those  formed  of  cast-iron,  are  the  use  of  wooden  pipes 
Jbrmed  of  staves,  fitted  together  and  hooped  like  barrels ; 
of  stone  pipes,  for  the  formation  of  which  very  ingenious 
machinery  has  been  contrived,  capable  of  cutting  several 
concentric  pipes  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone  by  the 
'operation  of  a  series  of  saws  somewhat  resembling  those 
known  as  trepan  saivs  [Saw-Mill,  Fig.  8,  vol.  xx.,  p.  481] ; 
or  of  pipes  formed  of  a  kind  of  potterj'  or  stoneware,  which 
excel  all  others  for  keeping  water  perfectly  pure,  and 
■vhich  may  readily  be  fashioned  into  a  form  convenient 
/for  joining,  the  diniciilty  of  which  is  a  serious  objection  to 
*tone  pipes.  To  obviate  the  objection  to  earthenware 
■pipes  on  account  of  their  fragility,  it  ha.s  been  proposed  to 
tiBe  pipes  lined  with  pottery,  but  formed  externally  of 
wood  or  iron. 

«  While  this  ariicle  is  in  the  press,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounce the  manufacture,  in  France,  of  water-pipes  formed 
of  coaree  glass,  and  covered  externally  with  bitumen.  They 
mre  joined  together  with  bitumen,  applied  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  lead  or  cement  used  with  common  iron  pipes,  and 
they  aie  said  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  those  of  cast- 
iron,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pressure. 

While  however  other  materials  may  be  advantageously 
mployed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
■tancea,  cast-iron  is  the  only  material  at  once  sufficiently 
cheap,  strong,  and  manageable,  or  convertible  into  the 
retimred  forms,  for  extensive  water-work  purposes.  Pipes 
of  this  materia]  are  cast,  nsually  in  lengths  of  from  eight 
iio  ten  feet,  of  any  required  size,  from  a  few  inches  to  three 
"Teet  or  upwards  in  diameter;  and  every  variety  of  curved 
M"  angle  pipes,  pipes  with  iire-phigs,  iicc.,  can  be  readily 
Ikbricated.  Iron  pipes  are  occasionally  joined  together 
by  flanges  connected  by  screw-bolts,  with  an  intermediate 
packing  of  lead  or  other  sot^  substance  ;  but  this  plan  is 
not  suitable  Jbr  adi)])lion  to  any  considerable  extent,  as  it 
makes  no  provision  for  the  alteration  of  length  occasioned 
by  the  expansion  and  contiaction  of  the  metal.  Tlie  most 
usual  plan,  both  for  large  and  small  pipes,  is  to  cast  an 
enlarged  socket  at  one  end  of  each  length  of  pipe,  to  re- 
ceive the  other  or  smaller  end  of  the  adjoining  ])ipe,  which 
is  cast  with  a  slightly  projecting  collar.  In  noticing,  on  a 
previous  column,  the  works  ol  the  Grand  Junclion  Com- 
pany at  Brentford,  a  mode  of  connecting  such  pipes  with- 
out packing  has  been  described ;  but  the  more  general 
practice  i*  to  run  lead  into  the  joint,  so  as  to  fill  up  tbe 
<!avllv  left  in  the  socket  after  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe 
Jia*  oeen  inserted,  a  gasket  having  been  previously  in- 
serted and  driven  tight  all  rounJ  to  prevent  the  lead  from 
running  into  the  pipe,  and  a  temporary  clay  mould  being 
applied  to  the  collar ;  or,  to  ettect  tlie  same  object  by 
caulking  with  hemp  and  iron  cement,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  iron  borings  or  turning^  with  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac, 
moistened  with  water  ns  it  is  rammed  in.  By  the  subse- 
quent oxidation  of  the  particles  of  iron,  this'com]Kwition 
increases  in  bulk,  and  forms  a  very  secure  joint.  Roman 
cement  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Another 
mode  of  securing  tlie  joints  of  iron  water-pipes,  which  ap- 
pears to  present  many  advantages,  is  by  the  apphcation  of 
H  :'  if  wooden  wedges  to  till  the  cylindrical  cavity  of 
t.      In  a  paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Thomas 

\ .-.i,  engineer  to  the  East  London  Waterworks,  to 

Uie  'Transactions'  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (vol.  li.,  part  ii., 
T).  no.  ill-  (he  session  of  183(>-7),  it  is  stated  that  such  joints 
J  used  successfully  for  forty  years  ut  the  Norwich 

""^  ks,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  coJ- 

ktiuc*  onu  r^cwcastle  on  Tyne,  and  tliat  they  had  beea 


found  both  cheajier  and  belter  than  joints  secured  wit] 
lead  or  cement.    The  East  London  Waterworks  Coraj 
had,  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Wicksteed's  communication, 
these  joints  for  seven  years  with  the  most  favourable  r< 
suits.    With  regard  to  their  durability,  in  addition  to  li 
well  known  fact  that  wood  is  excceaingly  durable  vtl 
protected,  as  it  is  in  these  joints,  from  the  action  of 
and  water,  evidence  is  adduced  of  their  having  remain< 
perfectly  sound  for  fifty  years ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
those   made   by  the  East  London  Company  during  fii 
years  had  stood,  and  that  none  made  witn  proper  care  ' 
leaked.    They  ha<i  then  38,,'i58  jards,  or  nearly  22 
of  piping  laid  with  wooden  joints,  the  diameter  of 
pipes  varying  from  three  up  to  eighteen  inches;  and  ll 
repairs  had  cost  much  less  than  with  lead  or  cf -^ 
remove  a  fear  which  had  been  expressed  that  t 
might  be  blown  out  under  a  great  pressure,  Mr.  *>. 
tried  joints  in  pipes  of  three  diflerent  diameters  under 
proving  machine,  increasing  the  pressure  until  it  beci 
equal  to  a  column  of  water  733  feet  high,  without  affec 
ing  the  joints;  and  he  stopped  at  that  pressiu^e  inerpl| 
fear  that  the  apparatus  might  give  way.     The  pip« 
respectively,  three  inches  diameter  andthree-ei^htl  _ 
jncn  thick,  five  inches  diameter  and  half  an  inch 
and  eighteen  inches  diameter  with  a  thickness  of  ba 
three-quailers  of  an  inch;   and  Mr.  Wicksteed  belief 
that  tlicy  would  have  burst  before  the  joints  could  bat 
given  way. 

The  wood  recommended  for  forming  the  wedges  u 
best  Danzig  fir,  the  balks  of  which  should  be  cut 
chocks  nine  inches  long,  which  are  to  be  riven  with 
axe  into  pieces  about  two  inches  wide  and  three-quailt 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  pieces  arethen  worked  with  &pok 
shaves  into  the  proper  curved  form,  one  side  being  ha 
lowed  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  and  the  other  rnuni[ 
into  a  convexity  tilting  the  inside  of  the  socket ;  and  tha 
ure  made  to  taper  slightly  from  the  middle  towards  eacF 
end,  60  that  when  cut  transversely  in  half  they  form  two 
wedges  of  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  These 
placed  in  the  socket  with  their  edges  in  close  c- 
the  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  and  driven  in  by  a  sel  ap^ 
their  external  ends  in  succession,  the  wedges  beii 
driven  in  gradually  all  round,  as  a  cooper  hammc 
hoop.  When  fully  driven  in,  if  any  of  the  end* 
they  are  cut  off  with  a  hand-fwiw.  When  the  wo 
have  jnaiie  as  many  joints  as  may  be  ret^uired  to  at! . 
time  for  filling  up  the  trench  and  covering  in  the  pipe* 
the  close  of  the  days  work,  a  bonnet  is  strapped  on  to  ti 
end  of  the  newly  laid  line  of  pipes,  and  water  is  admittl_ 
to  try  the  joints  under  the  pressure  of  the  mains ;  or,  in 
new  works,  where  there  is  no  connection  with  charetd 
mains,  under  the  pressure  of  a  force-pump.  Tlv 
then  caiefully  examined,  and  wherever  any  Icut 
covered  an  incision  is  made  with  a  chisel,  by 
wooden  spile  is  driven  in  to  tighten  the  wedges, 
joined  cut  (Fife.  3)  gives  sectional  representati 
joint  secured  with  wooden  wedges,  the  end  view 
the  manner  in  which  spiles  may  be  inserted  at  the  jt 
of  the  wedges. 

Fig.  3. 


Where  it  is  necessarj-,  in  order  to  accommodate  slight 
changes  of  direction  in  the  road,  to  make  joints  n  iiii!i>  nut, 
of  the  straight  line,  wedges  arc  inapplicable,: 
dinary  joints   with  lead  or  cement  must  be  m 
Mr.  Wicksteed  conceives  that  the  elasticity  of  the  woe 
gives  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  joint,  and  consequently 
ders  it  less  liable  to  be  blown  out  than   either  lead 
cement ;  and  he  mentions,  ojs  disadvantages  of  Uie 
that  it  required  time  to  set  before  pressure  can  b« 
applied  ;  and  that  if  it  should  fail,  the  joint  must 
entirely  afresh,  OS   it  can   neither  be  fcpiled,  like 
joint,  nor  Aet  up,  like  one  filled  with  lead.     To 
economy  of  the  system  recommended,  he  gives  a 
the  relative  cost  of  wood,  cement,  and  lead  joiqta  fur  one 


mile  of  piping,  for  every  inch  from  three  inches  diameter 
1o  eighteen  inches,  from  which  the  following  i«  extracted. 
The  price  of  lead  is  supposed  to  be  20*.  per  cwt. : — 
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Iron  ecmcBt. 

UnA. 
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15 

51    7    3 

115  11     3| 
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15     4i 

18 

60  10    f^i 

135  14  10^ 

221 
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An  ingenious  flexible  iron  main  was  contrived  by  Walt, 

in  ^h^  year  1909,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting:  a  supply 

water  across  the  bed  of  the  river  Clyde,  for  the 

Water-works  Company,  which,  by  the  uccaaonal 

:iiTro'H!Ltion  of  a  kind  of  ball  and  socket-joint,  is  enabled 

to  adapt  itself  to  the  uneven  surface  on  which  it  lies.    The 

^-^c  w  laid  upon  long  frames  or  beds  of  timber,  with 

^   joints   correspnndiiiEc  with  those  of  the  main 

id  the  la3nn^  of  tho  whole  in  its  assigned  place 

iected  by  hauling  or  draseing  it  from  one  shore  to 

ler,  the  end  of  thepipe  being,  of  course,  plugged  up 

^;  the  operation.    The  first  main  laid  down  on  this 

fple  was  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  it  was  found  to 

et  the  desired  end  very  satisfactorily,  and  a  greater 

of  water  became  necessary,  after  &  few  years  a 

was  added,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.    A  full 

jtion  and  representation  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in 

'Edinburgh  Pnilosophicol  Journal,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  60. 

When  the  use  of  cast-iron  pipes  for  water  was  first  be- 

"~'~      common,  much  prejudice  existed  againut  them, 

ioned  by  an  idea,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 

that  they  would  deterionite  the  water  conveyed 

letn.     A  slight  degree  of  oxidation  takes  place 

after  a  thin  crust  has  thus  been  formed  on  the 

airfiwc  of  the  iron,  it  affects  the  water  no  IXirther,  at  least 

not  in  a  way  seriously  injurious.     It  has  been  found  that 

mter  which  contains  lime  deposits,  when  passing  through 

^iaia  pipe*',  a  crust  which  defends  the  iron  from  corrosion, 

,  V  11  not  increase  beyond  a  moderate  tliickness  ; 

H'ery  has  been  usefully  applied  by  sending 

l-wdt^r  mrougn  new  pipes  to  form  such  a  crust  arti- 

ly.  when  corrosion  nas  been  found  to  take  place  to 

I.,  ,^.,„  33  (q  render  the  water  unpleasant. 

the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  raanufac- 

..  .„..:  one  of  the  earliest  materials  for  water-pipes, 

I  having  been  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans,  and  at 

a  verv  early  period  in  the  history  of  modern  waterworks. 

pipes  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  cast - 

i    .1  r  it  IS  still  emploj'cd  for  the  small  branch-pipes  by 

B  water  is  laid  on  to  private  houses,  for  which  purpose 
ability  renders  it  admirably  adapted,  as  these  pipes 
reguentlv  to  be  conducted  in  a  tortuous  and  angular 
,   m   order  to   conceal  them  as   much  as  possible 
they  paM  through  kitchens,  &c.     Any  joints  that 
e  neccs4iary  in  connecting  two  lengths  ol  lead  piping, 
,  .  .,   ..,;„,„..  ff^p  pjpp  Jo  a  cock,  cisterns,  &c.,  are  effected 
the  surfaces  to  be  united  being  made  per- 

K'kI  bnght,  and  the  parts  being  held  or  fas- 
sc!  r-n^hile  the  plumber  pours  the  solder  upon 

ji  "''"S!  *  P*"^  made  of  ticking  beneath  the  part, 

lu  pfeveut  the  liquid  solder  from  falling  to  tiie  ground. 
'  THix  cperation  must  be  frequently  repeated  before  the  lead 
V  hot  to  take  the  solder;  and  when  it 
_  .  t,  the  workman  continues  patting  and 

le  stnu -fluid  metal  with  the   pad   held  in  his 
eep  it  uniformly  about  the  joint.    A  soldering- 
npplied  to  facilitate  the  operation  as  soon  a.s 
^'ins  to  adhere ;  and  a  considertible  body  of 
j^A.  juund  about  the  joint,  forming  a  thick  bulging 
lar.     In  soldering  pines  laid  in  the  ground,  as  the  ope- 
•:»nnrit  look  directly  at  the  underside  of  the  pipe,  a 
.<  employed,  to  enable  him  to  see  when  the 
1 1.     It  should  be  borae  in  mind,  in  using  lead 
tdat  their  want  of  elasticity  renders  them  unfit  for 
pj-ment  to  convey  water  impelled  by  the  strokes  of  an 
because  the  impulse  communicated  by  the 
the  pipes  to  swell,  and  they  do  not  return  to 
'    ^^ ;  so  that  a  buccession  of  such  iiu- 
*hickness  until  they  bunt. 
,it  ^,..,.,..  ..J  be  regarded  in  laying  any  system 
of  pipei  for  the  passage  of  water  is  to  keep  the  water^vay 


88  uniform  aa  possible;  contractions  and  eniargemetitd 
being  very  obiectionable,  aa  affecting  the  velocity  of  the 
current.  On  this  account  all  such  cocks  as  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  a  pipe  should  have  a  waterway  equal  to  that 
of  the  pipe  itself,  a  matter  which  is  not  unfrequentJy  dis- 
regarded, on  account  of  the  expense  of  large  cocks.  On 
the  first  admission  of  water  to  a  pipe  which  has  a  tortuous 
course,  the  passage  is  sometimes  impeded  by  the  lodgment 
of  air  in  the  upper  bends  of  the  pipe  ;  to  remove  which,  in 
the  case  of  leaden  pipes,  plumbers  resort  to  a  very  simple 
expedient.  This  consists  in  driving  a  nail  into  the  pipe  at 
or  a  little  beyond  the  highest  part  of  the  bend ;  and,  while 
it  remains  in,  hammering  up  the  lead  round  about  it  into 
the  form  of  a  little  button  or  spout.  The  nail  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  pressure  of  the  water  causes  the  air  to  rush 
out  violently.  When  it  has  all  escaped,  and  water  begins 
to  follow  it,  the  hole  is  closed  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer upon  the  portion  of  lead  beat  up  about  the  nail.  If 
the  pipe  be  so  situated  that  air  cannot  enter  at  either  end, 
it  will,  after  this  treatment,  continue  to  yield  a  full  supply 
for  years.  In  the  pipes  connected  with  waterworks,  how- 
ever, many  cases  occur  in  which  air  has  frequent  access  tn 
the  pipes,  and  then  an  apparatus  mu!>t  be  used  which  will 
allow  the  air  to  escape  wnerever  the  pipe  is  being  charged 
with  water.  An  air-pipe  with  a  cock  to  open  and  close  by 
hand  would  be  troublesome;  but  in  some  tutuations  an 
open  air-pipe  may  be  used,  rising  to  a  higher  level  than 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  in  which  case  the  water  will  rise  in 
the  air-pipe  to  the  level  of  the  reservoir  from  which  the 
pipe  is  charged,  but  will  not  overflow,  and  the  air  will  rise 
in  bubbles  through  it.  Desagulier*  contrived  nn  apparatus 
for  removing  air  from  such  bendings,  in  which,  alter  the 
escape  of  the  air,  the  valve  was  closed  by  a  kind  of  ball- 
cock  acted  upon  by  water  escapinc  from  the  pipe  into  a 
(.mall  cistern  adjoining  it :  and  Robison  deacnbea  a  very 
simple  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Russell,  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Fig.  4  is  a  sectional 

Pig.  4. 


representation.  In  this  a  cylindrical  chamber  is  screwed 
on  to  an  opening  in  the  pipe,  and  a  small  aperture  in  the 
lop  of  the  chamber  afiorda  means  for  the  escape  of  the  air ; 
while  a  cylindrical  copper  float  placed  in  the  chamber, 
with  a  quantity  of  soft  leather  attached  to  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, rises  sj  as  to  close  the  aperture  as  soon  as  water 
enters  the  chamber.  Whenever  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe  is  considerable,  such  an  apparatus  should  be 
fixed  a  little  Ijeyond  the  highest  part  of  the  bending,  as 
the  water  will  force  the  air  forward  in  the  pipe ;  and  to 
insure  the  removal  of  all  the  air,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  make  the  air-box  or  pipe  communicate  with  the  main 
at  more  than  one  point. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  body  of  this 
article,  some  information  has  been  derived  from  fearlow's 
Treatise  on  Machinery  and  Manufactures,  forming  part 
of  the  Encycfojifedin  Melritpolitana ;  from  Rces's  Ci/clo- 
pa>dia,  articles  'Pipes'  and  'Water;'  and  from  Robi- 
son's  treatise  on  'Waterworks,"  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Bntannicn. 

As  an  appropriate  appendix  to  an  article  on  Waterworks, 
we  here  present,  from  the  latest  complete  returns  pub- 
lished by  parliament,  a  tabular  view  of  the  o]K'rations  of 
the  several  companies  by  which  the  metropolis  is  8uppli»?d 
with  water,  about  the  year  1834.  As  will  be  seen  by  tl\o 
notices  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  improvements  »n. 
the  body  of  this  aiticle,  very  much  has  been  done  sinota 
that  time  to  improve  the  supply,  and  that  at  vcrv  '?'^f*r 
expense ;  but  the  cost  of  water  to  ttie  consumer*  "**  "^^ 
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generally  been  imieed,  the  companies  looking  for  their  re- 
muneration to  an  increased  and  constantly  increasinf;  ex- 
tent of  custom.  These  returns  show  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  by  the  eight  companies  named  to  have  been 


about  235,014,761  hogsheads  annually;  this  enormous 
quantity  beinff  distributed  among  191,066  houses,  factoiiet. 
and  other  buildings  ;  the  indivichul  supplies  to  each  vary- 
ing from  100  to  %0  gallons  daily. 


Table  thotcing  the  Number  of  Houses,  Quantity  nf  Water,  ^c,  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companiet, 

according  to  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1834. 
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60 

38 
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WATERFALLS.  In  the  article  Valleys  we  have 
arranged  a  general  view  of  the  main  features  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  a  series  of  inferences  touching  the  forces 
wher-iby  the  diversified  forms  of  hills  and  valleys  have 
bien  occasioned.  But  these  forms,  though  on  a  large 
scale  they  appear  permanent,  because  the  great  modifying 
agencies  which  produced  them  have  passed  away,  are 
really  undergoing  continual  change  from  causes  in  daily 
operation.  The  roost  solid  stone  is  wasted  by  the  feeble 
but  unceasing  power  of  decomposition  possessed  by  the 
atmosphere.  Rain  washes  away  the  disintegrations  occa- 
sioned by  varying  temperature  and  chemical  processes; 
the  hills  lose  and  the  valleys  gain,  and  the  balance  of 
decay  and  renewal  of  land  is  only  finally  adjusted  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  basin  of  the  sea.  Among  the  pheno- 
mena which  show  this  mutability  of  the  supposed  solid 
land  with  most  distinctness,  are  interruptions  to  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  inclinations  of  valleys  and  the  even  slopes 
of  hills :  for  these  changes  of  slope  are  points  nf  variation 
of  the  intensity  of  the  agencies  excited  by  the  slope.  These 
interruptions  of  uniformity  are  all  referriule  to  the  unequal 

Sower  of  resistance  which  rocks  of  different  hardness,  or 
issimilar  position,  or  unequal  thickness,  or  unlike  modes 
of  nssociation  present  to  external  agencies.  Thus  have 
been  formed  round  the  hiffh  limestone  hills  of  the  northern 
counties  a  scries  of  rocky  terraces,  not  less  regular  than 
the  escarpments  made  by  military  art;  and  thus  the  oolitic 
ranges  ot  the  Cotswold  show  horizontal  mounds  of  sand 
and  cliffs  of  stone  above  the  broad  plains  of  lias  clays  and 
red  marls  which  margin  the  Severn  and  the  Avon.  On 
these  grand  features  of  the  earths  surface  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  (including  chemical  and  mechanical  opem- 
tions)  produces  only  slight  modifications ;  but  when  the 
terraced  slopes  in  their  flexures  round  the  hills  turn  into 
the  valleys,  a  new  agency  is  brought  to  work  upon  them. 
Rivulets,  however  small  in  quantity,  and  torrents,  even 
such  as  are  of  only  temporary  energy,  exert  a  positive  in- 
fluence in  wasting  and  transporting  away  earthy  materials ; 
and  these  effects  rise  to  a  maximum  wherever,  from  any 
of  the  causes  already  alluded  to,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
presents  successive  points  of  less  and  greater  power  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  running  water.  Wnerever,  in  a  valley 
whose  slope  is  considerable,  the  rocky  masses  successively 
crossed  by  the  stream  are  of  very  unequal  hardness,  as,  for 
example,  when  solid  limestone  is  found  rehting  on  soft 
■hale  or  feebly  indurated  sandstone,  a  more  than  ordinarily 
rapid  current  is  occasioned  over  the  lower  beds  of  the 
limestone  into  the  upper  beds  of  the  shale.  This  difference 
of  slope  in  the  running  water  isof  a  nature  to  increase  con- 
tinually to  a  certain  point,  depending  on  the  relative  firm- 
ness and  thickness  of  the  hard  and  soft  rocks,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  valley,  the  magnitude  of  the  stream,  and  other 
less  important  particulars.  Thus  rapids  and  cataracts  are 
formed ;  and  where  the  conditions  combine  in  the  most 
favourable  degree  waterfalls  are  produced. 
The  character  of  these  varies  according  to  the  disposi- 

.  *  N«l  lacliidlDx  any  alloaranee  for  neeeaury  works  nnd  iraproTrmenta.  ai 
pMiwat  of  flitratioii,  &e. 
'  r  bduriva  of  renta  fur  laod*.  Ice.  poaneased  by  the  Company. 

I  llilHwB  lalloM  pn  hotiao  per  day  for  itreal  watacing 


tion  of  the  yielding  and  resisting  portions  of  the  roclu. 
Wherever  stratification  is  absent  as  in  granite,  or  con- 
cealed, as  in  some  metamorphic  slates,  the  main  features 
of  the  waterfall  are  determined  by  the  direction  of  the 
natural  joints  in  the  stone.  Hence  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  falls  of  the  Bruar  (Highlands),  Lodore  (Cum- 
berland), and  the  Rheiddiol  (North  Wales).  In  some 
cases  these  natural  joints  yield  in  parallel  lines,  and  give 
a  deep  narrow  passage  to  the  water.  Scale  Force  in  Cum- 
berland is  an  example.  But  the  most  interesting,  if  not 
the  most  picturesque  class  of  waterfalls,  is  occasioned  by 
the  stratified  rocks ;  and  the  most  curious  of  them  are  ob- 
served where  hard  limestones  or  gritstones  rest  upon  yield- 
ing shales  or  soft  clays.  By  the  continual  action  of  the 
stream  the  shales,  kept  constantly  damp,  crumble  and  fall 
away  even  at  considerable  heights  and  distances  from  the 

fioints  where  they  are  touched  by  the  water.  Hiua  a  bol- 
ow  space  is  formed  beneath  the  limestone  which  crowm 
the  precipice ;  and  this  proceeds  so  far  as  to  reach  at  last 
some  of  the  natural  joints  which  divide  the  rock.  Then 
the  limestone  falls,  the  waterfall  recedes,  and  the  procca 
of  removal  and  destruction  is  renewed.  Thus  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  in  the  limestone  dales  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  the  waterfalls  are  daily  receding  up  the 
streams,  and  thus  are  the  falls  of  Niagara  forced  con- 
tinually farther  up  the  river.  The  process  is  by  no  meant 
slow.  Beneath  Hardrow  Force,  in  Yorkshire  (a  fall  of  M 
feet),  the  effect  since  the  general  valley  of  the  Yore  wu 
excavated  by  other  forces,  has  been  to  produce  a  sinuons 
glen  within  steep  vertical  walls  of  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  yet  lie  great  heaps  of  fallen  materials,  which  the 
feeble  stream  that  formed  the  glen  has  not  been  pow- 
erful enough  to  remove.  For  an  account  of  the  natural 
processes  by  which  the  falls  of  Niagara  have  been  dis- 

S laced,  and  are  still  undergoing  change,  the  volumes  of 
Ir.  Lyell  {Principles  nf  Geology),  which  are  instructive 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  operations  of  running 
water,  may  be  consulted.  Exactly  siiclw  effects  as  are 
here  attributed  to  running  streams  happen  on  the  seapcoasts 
where  rocks  of  particular  nature  occur  under  analogous 
circumstances. 

WATERFORD,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  south  by  St.  George's 
Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  sestuary  called  Waterford  ba^ 
hour,  which  separates  it  from  Wexford,  and  by  Kilkenny; 
on  the  north  by  Tipperary ;  and  on  the  west  by  Cork.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  .'>2  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  Blackball  Head,  near  the  entrance 
of  Youghall  harbour,  to  the  town  of  ClonmelL  is  29  miles. 
The  area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  county  ol*  the  city 
of  Waterford,  is  395,6U0  acres,  or  1244  square  miles,  whicn 
is  about  equal  to  the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth  part 
of  all  Ireland.  The  population,  in  1831.  was  148^95, 
being  318  to  a  square  geographical  mile,  whi.h  is  higher 
than  the  mean  density  of  Ireland,  but  much  below  that  of 
several  counties  in  each  of  the  tour  provinces.  The  number 
of  houses,  in  1R31,  was  24,848,  inhabited  by  30.191  families, 
and  by  above  seven  persons  to  each  house.  The  number 
of  persons  to  each  family  was  5-8,  and  dividing  the  area  of 
the  county  by  the  number  of  ftmiliei  thera  would  be  15-6 


«cre«  to  <«ch, 

'from    Diililiii. 


Waterford  city  i-»  84  miles  in  a  direct  line 
i.r  nrt  miles  by  tli«  road  throuffh  Caflow, 
<  ore,  Kilcullen,  Nans,  and  Rathcoole  ; 

»  i.mI7"7' W.  long.     Hook  Tovror  (^Ijghi- 

iHMtate  I  mi   the  ciitriinc«  of  Whtcrrord   liaihour  w  in  52" 
25*  N.  laf.  and  (T  55*  58"  W.  long.    The  county  itiself 
tn  51*  56*  and  52*  at/  N.  lal.  and  €•  Oe*  and 

r*W. — From  Blackball  Head,  near  the  entrance  of 
j'YoDgtiall  Imrbour,  the  western  extremity  of  the  coa»t  of 
WBteiford,  the  jrewraJ  direction  of  the  coast  U  east  for 
Ihree  or  Tour  mtiea,  where  it  trends  to  the  norlh-eaiit  to 
Pe(»ic<t  ff-^'  '^^  western  head  of  Dun^jarvan  harbour. 
This  harl  >t  afford  very  ?ood  anchorage.     From 

tpo-^i      Aid  the  coast  run*  more  directly  east  to 
re  Hay,  which  has  a  level  beach  thrje  miles  in  ex- 
Thf  coa>t  is  f^at,  and  very  dangerous  to  shipping, 
tide  sets  in  with  great  force,  and  with  the  south- 
1»e»t  rtitift-*  there  is  a  heavy  sea.   There  are  beacons  on  the 
•'tern  headlands  of  the  bay.     Between  Tra- 
irvan.  a  distance  of  twenty  mileb,  the  whole 
r     I  nn^safe  from  the  want  of  shelter. 
ved  Point,  the  south-western  ex- 
»»au-rioro  iiHitiour  ;   and  a  mile  farther,  within 
rbotir,  and  about  fourteen  miles  below  Waterford,  is 
,  of  Donraore,  which  has  a  ])ier  and  Ineakwater, 
pMt-office  packet  station.    The  width  of  Water- 
irhrtiir  i«  here  aboiit  two  miles.    Ther«  is  a  light- 
Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on 
There  are  some  remarkable  eaverna  on 
fie  coast. 

S:tr/fVf  and  Geohgif. — ^The  general  character  of  the 

[^oantr  ia  mountainous.     The  great  mountain-tract  which 

ada  from  Wnterford  on  the  east  coast  to  Dinj»le  Bay 

west,   (■'  I. da  the  whole  of  the  county  of 

fbrd  :  it  i  id  on  a  line  from  Dxingarvan  to 

Iley  of  the  .>iur,  w.'st  of  ClonmeM,  by  the  soulliem 

»ity  of  the  great  plain  which   occupies  the  central 

''^•f   Ireland.      The    Cumineragh    Motnituins,    which 

th«  part  of  the  county  west  of  Dungarvun.  are 

T'-lrind:    the  height  of 

There  are  four 

'ains,   two   called 

114,  hut  the  area  of  the 

*•  contain  spvcral  lands 

"TJic^ 1- 


iV.f    )ii^rjf>^l   null 


gbs  and  two  n. 
OOfyfive  or  six  :v 
t,  and  ill  otit*  <:li;ir  are  louiiU 
contain  two  variftii'S  of  slate:  first,  'n 

CokMtrrd  grey,  which  is  quarried  at  Gleupatrick,  and 
lively  used  for  roofing.  The  second  or  newer  slate 
Ihf    '  !         f      '  portions  of  its  strata  consist 

1 1  red  (juartiose  oonffJoinerate 

1  ^;riM  .     k  mv^i-  ^iiiila  are  succeeded  by  alter- 
of  red  and  grey  quartz  rock,  nd  qnartzose  slate, 
'-<^aTi-    tht>  i^raiii   I..-I  oming  gradually  finer  89  the 
1  art  her  from  the  conglome- 
^  ,    :■  beds   produce  vaiieties  of 
tirownish-red.  and  reddLsli-grcy  clay-alate,  which 
ed  and  used  aa  roofing-slate,  particularly  in  the 
ot  the  river  Black  water  near  Lismore.    These  strata 
5««?«-*pive  iind Illations,  the  ridges  of  which  have  an 
n  and  the  beds  always  incline  to- 

principal  rivei^,  and  thus  form 
«,    M  ii.c.'i    an-    rued    by    indurated    sandstone    and 
ry  lunestone,  whose  strata  rest  conformably  on  the 

Thi ■^■-'-   .  contains  abundance  of 

irni«  aod  ev.  remains.     The  lime- 
in  the  vaK,_,     — „ ..:l  fotisils  of  the  curboni- 

iOMVtone  ;    and  the  grey  slate,  which  sometimes 

with  Ihi'  lovv^T  1,'<h!-.  !)1'  ttif  linu-.stone,  also  con- 

iftan!>  limestone.    The 

jCTtt  ml  am  if  es,    and 

Lcur  in 
.  of  Ire- 
:  .  ; .  tjsiv'/'.r.i-.;     The 

1 1''  and   lead  mines.  I 

■  ■I  ■,',  ti'.:.    ,.-  .-'  !.   iMkumium.  aic  worked:    v.iliiable  ! 
r  L^  III  !f  1    ;i    ".;.i;ihead  and  Ardraore,  and  at  the 
•  j>er  ami  lead  also.   Chalybeate  and  vitriolic 
iieveral  parts  of  the  county. 
■/  and  Comrnuiiicatiuns. — ^Thc  Suir,  which 
h-easl  of  Tippemiy,  after  being  joined  by 
__       ._,   -. .m   the  Curomeragh   Mountains,  forma  th« 
touailMy-ilH»  b«tiv»«n  Waterford  and  Tipp«rarr  and  Kil- 


kenny. Tlie  nnited  waters  of  the  Suir  and  Barrow  form 
the  se&tuary  called  Waterford  Harbour.  The  Suir  is  navi- 
gable lor  large  vessels  up  to  Waterford  city,  and  to  Canick- 
oii-.Suir  for  those  of  which  the  dranght  does  not  exceed 
eleven  feet.  The  Suir  is  the  channu  by  which  the  pro- 
duce of  Tippciti  y.  Kilkenny,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Watertbrd  are  exported.  The  Blackwater,  which  rises  in 
the  Kerry  mountains,  enters  the  county  on  the  west,  and 
rons  due  east  to  Capporpiin.  where  it  turni  southward,  and 
disehargea  itself  into  Youghall  harl>our,  after  receiving 
midway  the  river  Bride.  The  Blackwater  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  to  its  confluence  with  the  Bride, 
and  for  veaaela  of  seventy  tons  as  far  aa  Cappoquin.  The 
Bride^  a  aluggisli  stream,  k  affected  by  Uie  tide  for  the 
whole  of  ita  coarse  within  the  county,  and  is  navigable  for 
small  craft.  From  Cappoquin  to  Lianore  there  is  a  canal 
three  miles  long,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire.  The  Lickey,  Bricky,  Colligein,  Mahou,  Phi- 
Disk,  Clodag^h.  and  some  others,  none  of  them  of  import- 
ance, except  for  drainage,  fail  iatothe  sea  at  various  points 
of  the  boutnem  coast. 

The  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin  to  Waterford,  ^ii 
miles,  enters  the  county  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Waterford  city.  The  imul-cosch  road  from  Waterford  to 
Cork,  71.^  miles,  passes  through  Killniacthomas,  Dungarvan, 
Cappoquin,  Lismore,  and  Tallow,  between  which  place 
and  Youghall  it  leaves  the  county,  but  again  touches 
Waterford  beibre  it  finally  leaves  the  county  a  short  dis- 
tance before  reaching  Youghall.  The  other  roada  are— 
from  Dungarvan  to  Youghall,  through  Claahmore ;  also 
Dungarvan  to  Youghall,  through  Pilltown,  both  over  the 
mountains;  one  fiom  Cappoijuin  to  the  mountains  ;  one 
from  Waterford  to  Tramore.  The  above  are  the  roads  of 
most  importance.  Those  to  places  north-north-east  or 
north-west  of  Waterford  leave  the  county  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  Waterford,  except  the  Limerick  mail-coach  road. 
\^'     '  1  within  the  county  to  Carrick-on-Suir  on  the 

\'  ank  of  the  river,  and  from  Carrick  to  Clomnell 

wii  II. t  iij/^^ierary  side. 

Agricullure  and  Conditinn  tif  the  People. — It  is  esli- 
muled  that  333.000  acres  aie  cultivated,  and  118,000  on- 
improved.  The  estinmled  rental  for  the  county  averages 
about  \2».  6</.,  including  extensive  districts  which  scarcely 
yield  any  rent,  and  others  which  are  altogether  unprodne- 
tive.  Waterford  is  the  principal  dairy  county  in  IreltfML 
A  large  part  of  the  best  land  is  occupied  rn  dairY-&Tms, 
and  the  Waterford  butter  bears  a  high  character.  When 
Arthur  Young  visited  Ireland  sixty  years  ago,  not  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  county  was  nnder  tillage  ;  but  the  pro- 
fortion  is  now  much  larger.  The  Appendix  F.  to  the 
rish  Poor-Law  Inquiry,  contains  the  result  of  inqoiries 
both  into  the  state  of  aiigriculture  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  baronies  of  Decies-without-Drum  and  Mid- 
dletlitrd  ;  and  the  following  information  is  chiefly  derived 
from  this  source. 

The  barony  of  Decies-without-Drum  contains  a  large 
mountainous  district,  with  a  great  breatlth  of  low  utt'u- 
latinc  ground  extending  from  the  hills  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  thin  soil  on  the  mountains  affords  a  very  moderate 
pasture  to  sheep  and  store  cattle  ;  but  descending  to  the 
mere  level  land,  where  the  soil  is  deeper  and  tetter, 
attempts  ate  made  to  bring  it  into  cultivation  ;  and  though 
some  wheat  is  grown,  yet,  from  its  elevated  situation,  oats 
are  the  most  suitable  crop.  The  fences  on  thete  reclaimed 
lands  are  very  imperfect,  and  cattle  and  iiheep  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  the  corn-fields  without  herding.  There  are 
facilities  for  the  erection  of  dry  stone  walls,  but  the  general 
practice  is  to  make  the  ditches  with  high  banks,  the  sides 
and  tops  of  which  are  planted  with  furze,  and  partially 
faced  with  stones  picked  off  the  tillage  land.  The  lower 
ground  of  the  barony  is  chiefly  in  tillage,  but  every  fanner 
has  also  a  dairy,  and  the  soiI,lying  onlimestone  or  gravel, 
is  well  suited  tor  either  tillage  or  pasture.  Farms  of  from 
twenty  to  serenty  acres  are  a  very  general  size.  The  old 
Irish  cow  is  the  standard  breed  in  the  district,  and  is  now 
crossed  with  half-bred  English  bulls  by  the  dairy  fat  mora. 
The  advantage  gained  is  in  the  increased  sixe  and  improved, 
fattening  qualities  of  the  animal.  The  dairy  c«\v8  aie  not 
unfrequently  left  unhoused  a  great  part  of  the  cold  weather. 
Clover  has  been  partially  introduced,  but  nothing  is  geTk«_ 
rally  grown  for  winter  food  for  cattle  but  hay  nnd  potair 
A  few  i»atches  of  half  ao  acre  eachof  turnips undmaat« 
wvuncl  are  grown  here  ftod  ttaare.    Tetchoa  ur*  V"^ 
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food.  The  sheep  are  a  cross  of  the  Leicester ;  the 
an  improved  kind;  but  the  greatest  attention  has 
Ben  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  \>-hich  are  superior  in 
points  to  thiose  in  otlicr  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
axid  very  active  stroni^  animals  may  frequently  be  seen  in 
the  common  countiy  carts.  A  better  description  of  ajrri- 
cultural  implements  has  been  introduced  within  the  last 
few  years,  such  as  iron  Scotch  ploughs  and  double  harrows. 
A  few  farmers  use  rollers,  but  winnowinjj-machines  are 
only  used  by  the  large.st  lajidholders,  the  corn  being  com- 
monly winnowed  by  women  in  the  open  air:  the  old  tangle 
heavy  harrow  is  still  used  by  the  majority  of  farmers.  The 
jfreater  part  of  the  baiony  is  held  under  lease,  the  terms 
depending  upon  lives,  and  running  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  before  ihey  fall  in :  the  farms  are  rather  above  an 
svernge  size  for  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  all  recent  leases 
clauses  of  non-alienation  and  non-sublelting  have  been  in- 
troduced. Rents  depend  rather  on  the  price  of  butter  and 
pork  tlian,  as  in  Engtaiid,  on  corn.  There  is  a  large  field 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  labour  in  road-making, 
draining  land,  improving  fences.  The  statement  of  the 
farmers  in  the  barony  is  that  they  employ  one  man  to 
every  six  or  eight  sfat\ite  acres  imder  the  plough  ;  a  much 
■mailer  proportion  of  land  than  in  England  gives  employ- 
ment to  one  man ;  but  tiiis  labour  costs  only  I/.  5<,  in  Ire- 
land, and  between  31.  and  4/.  in  England. 

In  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  which  the  assistant  com- 
missioner visited,   it  is  stated  that   an   experiment  was 
about  to  be  tried,  whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
the  dairy  farmers  to  make  cheese  instead  of  butter.     Con- 
'acre,  in  the  barony   of  Decies-without-Dnim,   is   called 
'  dairv'-ground :'  the  larmer  ploughs  and  manures  the  land, 
which  vanes  from  half  an  acre  up  to  three  acres,  and  the 
labourer  and  his  family  do  all  the  other  work  ;   tlie  rent, 
either  money  or  labour,  being  paid  before  the  crop  is  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  ground.     There  is  often  a  difficulty 
in  getting  regular  labourers,  unless  potato-ground  is  given 
'to  them.    Con-acre  is  common  in  the  barony,  but  not  quile 
•0  general  as  it  once  was.     Farmers'  servants  who  used  to 
^tftke  con-acre,  and  then  sell  the  potatoes,  do  not  now  do  so 
I  to  the  same  extent. 

Both  landlords  and  farmers  object  to  giving  sites  for 
I  cabins,  and  it  is  much  more  difBcult  to  procure  them  than 
[formerly.     The  consolidation  of  fojins  would  go  on  much 
[more  rapidly,  but  for  the  fear  of  outrages.     It  is  objected 
to  the  small  tenants,  that  they  constantly  sow  the  same 
(•ced  for  years  together ;  they  cannot  atibrd  to  buy  manure  ; 
and   their  system  of  cropping  exhausts  the   land.     Tlie 
usual  rotation  of  crops  m  the  barony  of  Middlelhird  is 
potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  and  grass-seeds,  but  the 
smaller  farmere  oHen  take  two  corn-crops  together.    Out 
of  812  fanns  in  this  barony,  484  were  under  20  acres,  in- 
cluding 227  under  five  acres,  and  oaly  101  exceeded  50 
acres. 

The  genera]  state  uf  the  peasantry  is  much  the  same  as 
in  TippBRARY  and  Cork. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^-c. — The  county  is  divided  into  seven 
baronies,  as  follows :  1,  Coshbride  and  Cnshmore,  on  the 
west ;  2,  Decics-wilhout-Drum,  north-west ;  3,  Decies- 
within-Drum,  sonlh-we^t  or  central ;  4,  Gaiiltier,  east ;  5, 
Glonahiery,  north-west;  6,  Middlethird,  south-east;  7, 
Upj>er  Tliird,  north. 

The  capital  of  the  county  of  Walerford  is  the  city  of 
Waterpord.  The  other  towns  of  most  importance  are  the  i 
following : — 

Cappoquin,  or  Caperquin.is  a  po.st-town,  about  30  miles 
west  by  south  from  Waterford,  direct  distance :  it  is 
situated  on  tlie  cast  or  \ei\  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  Tlie 
town  has  the  appearance  of  decay,  though  there  has  been 
>me  increase  in  the  population,  which  in  1821  was  1886, 
nd  in  1831  was  2280.  It  wiu  antienlly  a  place  of  much 
thoroughfare,  and  had  at  a  very  early  period  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  Neai-  the  bridge  arc  the  ruins  of  a 
castle. 

Ca  HRICK-O.V-SUTa. 

Carrtchh^l^  is  a  village  suburb  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  on 
the  Waterford  side  of  the  river  Suir,  over  which  llaere  is 
a  grood  slomi  bridge,  which  connects  the  suburb  with  the 
town.  It  is  about  12  miles  west-north-west  from  Water- 
ford, direct  distance.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  2704. 
Jame«,  first  earl  of  Lincoln,  founded  a  Franciscan  priory  at 
thb  place  in  1336.    The  steeple,  which  still  remains,  is 


said  to  be  very  curious,  rising  like  an  inverted  cone  to 

tlie  height  of  sixty  feet. 

Clonuell. 

Dungarvan  is  a  post-town,  23  miles  ^'cst-soulhr^eit 
from  Watertbrd,  situated  in  the  bay  or  haven   of 
gaivan,  on   the   a'stuary  of  the   river  Colligan,  wliichj 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  one  arch,  built  entirely j 
cxpemie  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.     Part  of  the 
on  the  west  shore,  and  part  on  the  east  shore,  whic 
is  called  the  Abbey  Side,  from  an  abbey  wliich  was  formes 
there.      Dungarvan  is   an  old   seaport,  and   was 

K orated  in  1403.    Within  the  walls  of  a  castle,  la 
[ing  John,  and  now  in  ruins,  the  barracks  are  establ 
The  streets  are  for  the  mnst  part  narrow  and  dirty, 
there  is  a  handsome  church,  a  Iloman  Catholic  chupel, 
a  good  market-house.    There  are  two  banks,  the  Nation 
Bank  and  the  Provincial  Bank.    The  population,  in  If 
was  .'ilOo ;   in    1831   it  was  G519.    The   inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing.     It  is  a  good  deal  frequented 
in  summer  as  a  bathing-place.     In  the  year  1835  the 
ports  from   the   port   of  Dungarvan  were — com,   97,3 
cwts. ;  provisions,  13,3."j9  cwts. ;  copper-ore,  26,800  ci 
cows  and  oven,  215;  sheep,  210;  swine,  1498;  the 
mated  value  of  wliich  was  t)l),08<*/.,  which,  with  other  i 
cU's,  eslimatcd  at  4<W.,  gave  a  total  estimated  value 
G9.486/.     In  the  same  year  (1835)  the  imports  were — co« 
culm,  and  cinders,  9877  tons ;  iron,  280  tons ;   oak- 
for  tanners,  100  tons  ;  sugar,  JKJ  cwts. ;  tea,  480  lbs.  ^ 
(JOIO  bublieJa;  glass   and  earthenware,  20  packt 
estimated  value  of  which  was  11,012/.,  which,  witl 
articles  estimated   at  5300/.,  gave  a  total  estimaletl'vS 
of  16,312/.    The  amount  of  the  excise  duty  on  niall 
22IU/.  4*.  3d.,  for  17,1H1  bushels  of  malt.    Dungarvan 
turns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Killmacthomas,  a  small  post-town,  seated  on  the 
Mahon,  about  lO  miles  west  by  south  from  Waterford,  cfl 
tains  about  700  inhabitants. 

LiSMORK. 

Mayfield,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterfofl 
has  an  exten.sive  cotton  manufactory,  which  gires  emplt 
ment  to  about  1000  persons.    The  calico  finds  a  t     " 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  to  some  extent  in  England. 

Passage,  distinguished  as  East  Passage,  is  a  village 
the  west  bank  of  the  Suir,  or  rather  of  Waterford  Ha»< 
opposite  which  is  a  safe  roadstead  where  hundreds  of  v« 
of  large  biirlhen  may  anchor  in  safely.  The  village, 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishernien  and  pilots,  is  fiv| 
miles  below  Waterford,  and  about  the  same  distance^ 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Portlaw,  a  neat  little  sub-post-town  to  W^aterford.  on  \ 
affluent  of  the  Suir,  about  nine  miles  west  by  north  froii 
Waterford,  has  an  extensive  cotton  factorj-,  which  is 
to   employ  more   than    1000   persons:  the   madiinerj- 
worked  by  two  water-wfieels,  one  of  very  large  diajuet 
and  both  of  copper. 

Taliow,  or  Tallagh,  a  post-town,  near  the  west  or 
bank  of  the  river  Bride,  is  about  40  miles  west  by  sou 
from  Waterford.    James  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  earj 
Cork,  granted  it  a  chailer  of  incorporation,  by  which  11 
liberties  of  the  borough  were  extended  one  mile  in  eve^ 
direction  from  the  parish  church.  Tlie  population,  in  If 
waa  2329;  in  1831  it  was  2i>08.    There  are  some  remait 
of  a  castle  formerly  the  residence  of  the  carU  of 
mond. 

lYamore,  a  small  but  neat  and  regularly-built  town 
the  Bay  of  Tramore,  about  nine  miles  south  from  Wale 
ford,  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Waterfo 
OS  a  bathing-place,  the  beach  being  very  firm  and  co 
venient  for  tlie  purpose.     The  bay  is  very  dangerous  fd 
shipping  ;  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Bay  of  Wt 
ford,  and  shipwrecks  occur  occauunally.    The  town  has 
cliurch,  a  chap<'!,  a  market-house,  and  an  assembly- 
The  population,  in  1821,  was  889;  in  1831  it  was  'iat. 

Before  the  Union.  Waterford  sent  eight  members  to  ' 
I riiih  parliament :   two  for  the  county,  and  two  each 
Dungarvau,  Lismore,  and  Tallow,    "the  number  of  m« 
bers  now  returned  is  two  for  the  county  and  one  for  '. 
garvan. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford.  which  is 
joint  see ;  the   dioceses   of  Cashcl,   Emiy,   Lismore,  an 
Waterford  having  been  united.    The  number  of  |Miri»he 
in  the  county  is  seventy-four.    It  a  in  the  Leinster  circuit 
The  average  number  of  committals  for  criminal  offences il 
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under  300,  two-thirds  of  which  are  chiefly  for  ansaults, 
riots,  and  attempts  to  rescue,  and  similar  ofFences.  In  1836 
the  grand  jury  recommended  that  the  assizes  and  sessions 
should  be  held  at  Dungarvan  instead  of  Waterford.  The 
county  gaol  at  Waterford  is  one  of  the  best  managed  in 
Ireland.  The  county  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Waterford. 
There  is  no  county  infirmary.  There  arc  fever-hospitals  at 
Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore.  and  Tallow ;  and  dispen- 
saries at  Cappoquin,  Clashmore,  Dunmore,  Kilmacthomas, 
Kilbarrynieaden,  Tramore,  Dungarvan,  Tallow,  Lismore, 
BallydufiP,  Bonmahon,  and  Dninicannon,  supported  chiefly 
by  grand-jury  presentments.  In  1838  the  number  of 
]»tien1s  relieved  by  the  fever-hospitals  and  dispensaries 
was  1«,231,  of  whom  15,73!)  attended  at  the  different  in- 
stitution.s.  and  2492  were  attended  at  their  own  dwellinars. 
The  number  of  admissions  into  the  fever-hospitals  was  775, 
or  1  in  191  of  the  total  population  of  the  county.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1840,  the  number  of  patients  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  was  lUl,  but  the  institution  was  only  calculated 
for  100. 

The  following  Poor-Law  unions  have  been  formed  in 
the  county : — 

PoiMilntloD. 

Carrick-on-Snir       .         .         ,  40,251) 

Dungarvan    ....  57,534 

IJsmore  ....  34,382 

Waterford      ....  7!),GW 

In  1840  there  were  fifty  schools  under  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  containing  5807  scholars — 3227  boys 
and  2640  jgirls :  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  32,  and 
female  teachers  19. 

The  county  constabulary  (exclusive  of  the  city)  consisted, 
en  the  1st  ol"  January,  1843,  of  1  county  inspector  of  the 
si?coiui  class,  4  sub-inspectors  of  tlie  firet  aass,  and  2  of 
the  third;  1  head  constable,  first  class;  and  ti  of  the 
&L-cond  class;  45  constables,  191  sub-constables, first  class, 
and  28  sub-constables,  second  class.  The  expense  of  this 
force  fur  1842  was  8383/.  Hie  amount  of  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments for  the  year  1839  was  as  follows  :"— 

£ 

New  roads,  bridges,  &c.          .         .         .  4,456 

Repairs  of  ditto iifiiiO 

Court  and  sessions-house,  repairs,  &c.      .  49 

„                   otner  expenses  9(i8 

Constabulary  and  payments  to  witnesses  2,005 

County  officers  nut  included  in  the  above  2,44G 

Public  charities 2,846 

Repayment  of  government  advances        .  5,113 

Miscellaneous 3,246 


£29,094 

The  fifrand-jury  presentments  for  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Waterford  were  £7169. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  county  is  insignifi- 
cant. At  Waterford  there  are  some  large  establishments. 
[Watkrford,  City.]  A  few  years  ago  a  cotton  I'actory, 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  was  established  at  Mayfield,  m 
which  about  nine  hundred  persons  were  employed.  The 
fisheries  might  be  profitably  extended,  but  the  unpro- 
tected nature  of  a  great  part  of  the  coast  is  said  to  dis- 
courage this  pui-suiL  In  1836  they  employed  101  half- 
dei-ked  vessels,  of  1668  tons,  employing  595  men  ;  52  open 
biiil  boats,  and  301  men ;  266  row-boats,  and  1260  men ; 
making  altogether  2156  persons. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Dr.  Smith,  who  in  1745  pub- 
lished an  account  of  'The  Antient  and  Present  State  of 
ilie  County  and  City  of  Waterford.'  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Menapii,  a  Belgic  colony,  were  the 
sntient  inhabitants  of  Waterford  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Wexford.  The  Desii,  from  the  county  of  Meath,  were 
a  powerful  clan  at  the  period  of  the  English  invasion, 
when  their  importance  was  nearly  destroyed.  In  1171 
Henry  II.  granted  the  city  of  Waterford  and  the  adjacent 
province  to  Richard  Le  Poer,  his  marshal,  and  by  marriage 
the  estates  and  honours  of  his  descendants  came  to  the 
R;.refcford  family,  who  still  retain  large  possessions  in  the 
rtiuntv.  The  county  suffered  little  during  the  rebellion  in 
1798.'  Waterford  city  has  been  the  chief  scene  of  most  of 
the  historical  events  of  importance. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  the  county.  At 
ArJmore  is  one  of  the  round  towers,  and  there  arc  found 
111  several  parts  of  the  county  intrenchments,  earthworks, 
P.  C,  No.  1696. 


barrows,  and  cromlechs.  A  large  double  trench,  called  by 
the  Irish  '  the  trench  of  St.  Patrick's  cow,'  may  be  traced 
for  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  across  the  Blackwater 
towards  Ai-dmore ;  it  corresponds  with  the  work  called  the 
•  Dane's  Cast,'  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down.  A 
second  trench  runs  westward  from  Cappoquin  into  Cork. 
At  one  period  there  were  twenty-four  religious  establish- 
ments existing  in  the  countv,  and  the  ruins  of  some  of  them 
still  remain,  as  at  Mothifl,  Dungarvan,  Stradhallr.  and 
Lismore.  Tlie  antient  castles  and  fortified  places  were 
also  numerous. 

■,  Smit h's  Hislonj  of  IValer/ord ;  M'Culloclfs  Statixiics  nf 
the  Ilrilinh  Empire  ;  Pari iumfiti tar ij  Pnjiprn  on  Ireland.) 

WATERFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  in  52°  16'  N.  lat.  and  7*  8' 
W.  long.  It  is  a  county  of  a  city,  and  includes  in  tne 
boundarv  of  the  county  9478  acres  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suir.  The  city  itself  is  entirely  on  the  south  barfk  of  the 
river,  and  is  about  a  mile  long.  A  noble  quay  extends 
the  whole  of  this  length  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  the  city  rises  gradually.  The  situation  is  very  fine, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  dark,  dirty,  and 
mean-looking.  Waterford  is  about  12  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  vessels  of  500  tons  burden  can  lie  by  the  side  of  the 
quay,  but  larger  ships  anchor  about  six  miles  lower  down, 
opposite  the  village  of  Passage.  The  river  is  crossed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  city  by  a  veiy  long  wooden  bridgre, 
which  opens  in  one  part  to  allow  vessels  to  pass.  Tlie 
bridge  was  designed  by  Lemuel  Cox,  an  American,  and 
was  built  about  1795.  'fhe  river  here  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide ;  the  opposite  banks  arc  very  beautiful, 
rising  gently  with  green  wooded  hills. 

The  town  and  ssuburbs  occupy  about  883  acres.  In  the 
county  of  the  city  there  are  twelve  paribhes,  three  of  which 
are  entirely  agricuhural.  and  nine  partly  agiicultural  and 
partly  occupied  by  the  town  and  suburbs.  In  December, 
1831,  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  county  of  the  city 
was  3719,  of  which  3370  were  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  an^ 
of  these  latter  1009  were  thatched.  The  number  of  houses 
of  10/.  rent  and  upwards  was  1C71.  Tlie  population  of  the 
county  of  the  city,  in  1821,  was  28,679 ;  m  1831  it  was 
28,821.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  1831, 
was  26,377.  the  counliy  part  of  the  popidation  being  2444. 
Upwards  of  20,000  were  Roman  Catholics. 

vVaterford  has  been  an  improving  town  for  many  years, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  population  has  been 
very  small.  It  has  probably  been  kept  down  by  emigra- 
tion. Very  few  new  houses  are  built.  In  the  worst  parts 
of  the  town  the  misery  is  described  as  frightful;  five  or 
six  families  are  sometimes  found  living  together  in  a 
hovel,  entirely  without  furniture,  and  with  nothing  but 
straw  to  lie  upon. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  an 
elegant  modem  ^nicture ;  the  bishop's  palace,  which  is  of 
hewn  stone,  with  a  double  front,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  across  the  river  into  the  county  of  Wexford. 
There  are  three  parish  churches,  four  Roman  Catholic 
cliapcls,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Quakers  and  other 
sects.  The  other  public  buildings  are — a  court-house,  an 
exchange,  a  custom-house,  a  theatre,  an  assembly-room, 
barracks,  and  a  gaol.  Among  the  charitable  institutions 
are  a  house  of  industry  and  an  hospital  for  the  poor. 

Waterford,  before  the  Reform  Act,  returned  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  was  an  open  borough,  and  the  constitu- 
ency consisted  of  900  freemen  and  80  freeholders.  It  now 
returns  two  members.  The  number  of  electors  in  1834 
was  1473 ;  the  number  registered  from  Feb.  1, 1835.  to  Feb. 
1,  1843,  inclusive,  was  1532,  of  whom  34  were  £50/.  free- 
holdei's,  22  were  20/.  freeholders,  2  were  10/.  freeholders, 
19  were  40a".  freeholders,  16  were  20/.  leaseholders,  5  were 
10/.  leaseholders,  3  were  rent -chargers,  791  were  10/.  house- 
holders, and  640  were  freemen.  It  firet  sent  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament  in  i:)74. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  vested,  by  the  charter  of 
Charles  I.,  in  a  mayor.  18  aldermen,  18  assistants,  a  re- 
corder, and  two  sheritFs ;  and  the  aldermen,  assiMants,  re- 
corder, and  sherifls  form  the  council.  Tlie  corporation 
possess  considerable  estates  in  the  county  of  the  city. 

The  constabulary  force  inWatertbrd  consists  nf  one  sub- 
inspector,  one  head-constable,  eiirht  consfable:".  iiiid"^5su^ 
constables.  Tlie  total  expenditure  lor  the  forie  (or  1809 
was  205'1/.  8y.  7rf.  ,,.„l-^/iu-'^* 

The  assessments  in  the  town  only  were,  in  i't^'T' 
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cess,  720/. ;  ministers'  money,  24R/. ;  lightinar  cess,  770^. ; 
Ihe  total  amount  raised  by  these  assessments  being  1738/., 
from  about  180U  latepaye'i-s.  The  grand-juiy  ci'.ss  'evied 
on  the  coimly  of  tlie  city,  in  1830,  was  4348/.  14*.  10./., 
but  tlie  aniuunt  of  this  asse:!smunt  varies  consideaably  in 
dittVient  years. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Waterford  is  chiefly  with  England, 
and  consists  for  the  most  pait  of  ai^iicultural  produce, 
butter,  ijork,  &c.,  and,  since  the  intioduction  of  steam- 
vessels,  of  live-stock.  The  exports  from  Wateiford,  in 
1835.  were  com,  meal,  and  flour,  1.503,854  cwts. ;  pro- 
visions, 2ii2,048  cwts. ;  potatoes,  20,(X)0  cwts. ;  sugar,  165 
cwts. ;  copper-ore,  48,000  cwts. ;  leathers,  1040  cwts. ; 
wine,  5402  (gallons ;  beer,  170.000  gallons  ;  cotton  manu- 
factures, 180,20()  yards ;  calf-skins,  0400;  cows  and  oxen, 
4410  head  ;  horses,  342  head  ;  sheep,  31)06  head  ;  swine, 
74,0sJ7  head  ;  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  1,743,545/., 
which,  added  to  other  articles  estimated  at  77,700/.,  gave 
a  total  estimated  value  of  1,821,245/. 

The  imports  for  the  same  year  (1835)  consisted  of  a  great 
variety  of  articles  required  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
general  consumption,  the  total  estimated  value  of  wliich 
was  1,274,154/. 

According  to  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  March,  1842,  the  number  of  vessels  above  50  tons 
burden,  registered  at  Waterlbrd,  was  115,  the  total  but  den 
of  which  was  19,309  tons.  The  net  receipt  at  the  Custom- 
house, during  the  year  ending  Januaiy  5,  1841,  was 
183,510/.  15y.  3rf. ;  the  net  receipt  for  the  previous  year 
was  161.752/.  5«.  5d. 

There  is  a  packet-station  at  Waterford  for  conveyance 
between  Waterford  and  Milford  daily ;  the  number  of 
packets  is  five,  which  are  kept  up  at  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  about  14,000/.  a  year,  the  amount  received  from 
passengers  being  about  1700/.  a  year. 

In  1835  there  were  seven  steam-engines  in  Waterford, 
equal  to  ninety-horse  power,  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
In  1830  there  were  339  cotton  power-looms. 

The  amount  of  excise  duty  on  malt,  collected  in  Water- 
ford in  1836,  was  9&10/.  3«.  6d.,  for  76,182  bushels  of  malt. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Waterford — the  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Branch  Bank  of  Ireland.  There  is 
also  a  savings-lunk,  in  which  the  number  of  depositors  on 
the  20th  Nov.,  1842,  was  3469.  The  expense  of  manage- 
ment lor  the  year  1841-2  was  276/.,  including  242/.  sa- 
laiies.  The  smallest  sum  on  which  interest  is  allowed  is 
15«.  In  some  English  savings-banks  interest  is  allowed 
on  2s.  6d. 

The  newspapers  are — the  Waterford  Weekly  Chronicle, 
the  AVaterford  News-Letter,  weekly ;  the  Waterford  Mir- 
ror, three  times  a  week ;  and  the  Waterford  Mail,  twice  a 
week. 

In  1840  an  act  was  passed  for  a  railway  between 
Limerick  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  passing  through  Water- 
ford ;  but  the  act  was  not  carried  into  efiect,  and  has  ex- 
pired. 

Waterford  was  originally  founded  by  the  Danes  about 
A.D.  850,  and  it  was  their  chief  possession  in  Ireland  for 
some  centuries.  In  1170  it  was  taken  by  assault  by 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Henry  II.,  when  he  passed  over  to  take  possession  of 
Ireland,  then  newlv  conquered,  landed  near  Waterford, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  tne  town,  which  was  afterwards  restored 
and  enlarged  by  Strongbow.  Waterford  received  its  first 
charter  from  Km^  John,  who  resided  there  for  some  time ; 
and  subsequent  kings,  on  account  of  its  steady  adherence 
to  the  English,  gave  it  several  other  charters  and  privi- 
leges, especially  Henry  VII.,  for  its  opposition  to  Simncl 
and  Peikin  Warbeck.  All  its  charters  however  were 
seized  and  annulled  by  James  I.,  on  the  ground  of  the 
nonconformity  of  the  chief  magistiates,  and  Waterford  re- 
mained withcut  a  charter  from  1617  to  1626,  when  a  new 
and  more  cxteasivc  one  was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  which 
is  the  one  now  in  force.  The  immunities  granted  by  this 
charter  were  very  great,  and  included,  amon^  othei-s,  an 
exemption  of  the  ueemen  from  the  duties  of  poundage. 
lyaterford  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Cromwell,  but 
WM  afterwards  taken  by  Ireton. 

Curraghmorr,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  marquis 

''•"ViaerrnrH,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford;   it 

^  acres.    The  Clyde,  a  fine  full  stream,  tra- 

:  the  timber  is  of  the  best  and  largest  kinds. 

Qt  VQrthy  of  the  domain. 


(lnf:]is,'s  Journey  throughout  Irf land,  "1834 1  Barrow's 
Tour  round  Ireland,  1835  ^  Refiort  on  the  Purlianienta>y 
Ri'prescntation  a/  Ireland,  pnnled  June  8,  1832;  ikcond 
Report  oj  OmunUiioners  on  Railwayt  in  Ireland,  1838; 
various  Purliamenlary  Documents.) 

WATERING,  in  HorticuUure,  the  proceB.«s  of  applying 
water  artificially  to  plants.  Water  in  a  greater  or  K» 
quantity  is  necessary  to  Ihe  existence  of  Uie  v%hole  vi-ge- 
table  kingdom :  not  only  do  the  elements  of  watei  fcutcr  into 
the  composition  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  but  by  its  agt-ncy 
the  various  saline  ingredients,  as  well  as  certain  gases  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  tisues,  ar«s  carried 
into  the  plant.    Water  also  exerts  an  influence  on  the  tein- 

ferature  of  the  soil  and  of  the  plants  to  which  it  isapptiti!. 
t  is  on  these  accounts  that  the  application  of  water  In 
plants  is  an  important  process  in  horticulture,  more  e^pv• 
cially  in  the  hothouse  and  greenhouse.  During  winter 
plants  require  little  moisture,  as  the  processes  of  life  are 
at  that  period  very  inactive,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
small  quantity  is  required  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
approaching  activity.  If  plants  are  supplied  with  too  much 
water  during  winter,  their  tissues  become  distended,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  enfeebled.  The  largest  supply  of  water 
is  required  when  plants  are  growing  rapidly  and  at  the 
season  when  they  are  putting  forth  their  leaves.  When 
plants  have  ceased  to  grow,  or  when  the  leaves  and  flowers 
have  ceased  to  expand,  they  reqiiire  less  water.  When  how- 
ever the  object  in  the  culture  of  plants  isto  render  either  their 
leaves  or  fruits  as  succulent  as  possible,  they  should  be  sup- 

f>lied  with  abundance  of  water.  This  is  done  with  spinach, 
ettuce,  and  other  oleraceous  plants,  and  by  this  means  their 
tissues  are  rendered  more  tender,  and  their  peculiar  secre- 
tions, which  arc  otlen  disagreeable,  are  diluted.  The  same 
thing  is  done  in  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  where  the 
object  is  to  render  the  fruit  as  large  as  possible.  In  this  can- 
however  the  large  size  of  the  fmit  is  always  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  its  flavour.  Even  plants  bearing  succu- 
lent fniits,  as  the  melon,  &c.,  may  be  over-watered,  and 
the  flavour  of  their  fruit  quite  destroyed.  In  suppljin; 
water  to  all  plants  due  regard  should  be  had  to  tempera- 
ture, as,  cteten's  paribus,  plants  require  more  water  in  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  is  higher. 

Although  the  supply  of  water  artificially  to  plants  culti- 
vated in  nouses  is  obviously  necessary,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  required  by  plants  growing  in  the  open 
air,  where  they  are  exposed  to  natural  ■  supplies.  Profes- 
sor Lindley,  in  his  'Theory  of  Horticulture,'  says,  'Iti» 
indeed  doubtful  whether  watering  plants  in  the  open  air  is 
not  often  more  productive  of  disadvantage  than  of  real 
8er\'ice  to  plants.  When  plants  are  watered  naturally,  the 
whole  air  is  saturated  with  humidity  at  the  same  time  as 
the  soil  is  penetrated  by  the  rain ;  and  in  this  case  the 
aqueous  particles  mingled  with  the  earth  are  very  gradu- 
ally introduced  into  the  circulating  system;  for  tHe  moist- 
ure of  t)ie  air  prevents  a  ra],id  ][  erspiration.  Not  so  when 
plants  in  the  open  air  are  artificially  watered.  Tliis  opera- 
tion is  usually  performed  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited  in  its  effects ;  it  can  have  little 
if  any  influence  upon  the  atmosphere  :  then  the  parched 
air  robs  the  leaves  rapidly  of  their  moisture,  so  long  as  the 
latter  is  abundant ;  the  roots  are  suddenly  and  violentlv 
excited,  and  after  a  short  time  the  exciting  cau.se  is  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  by  the  mumentar}'  supply  of  water  being 
cut  ofi'  by  evaporation,  and  by  filttation  through  bibulous 
substances  of  which  the  soil  usually  consists.  Then  again 
the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil  in  dry  weather  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  such  a 
lowering  does  not  take  place  when  plants  are  refreshed  by 
showers,  because  at  that  time  the  dampness  of  the  air  pre- 
vents evaporation  from  the  soil  Just  as  it  prevents  perspin- 
tion  from  the  leaves.  Moreover  in  stiff  soils,  the  dashing 
of  water  upon  the  surface  has,  aller  a  little  while,  the  effect 
of  '  puddling'  the  ground  and  rendering  it  impervious,  so 
that  the  descent  of  water  to  the  roots  is  impeded,  whether 
it  is  communicated  artificially  or  by  the  fall  of  rain.  It  i* 
therefore  doubtful  whether  artificial  watering  of  plants  in 
the  open  air  is  advantageous  unless  in  particular  cases ;  and 
most  assuredly,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  much 
mure  copious  than  is  usual.'  At  the  same  time  the  prac- 
tice is  at  present  veiy  general,  and  there  arc  some  advan- 
tages in  it,  independent  of  supplying  plants  with  water.  It 
is  frequently  very  efiectual  for  removing  insects  from  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  also  for  removing  dust  and  dirt  in 
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exposed  situations.  Mildew  is  also  prevented  in  annuals  |  niotod  by  Arolibisliop  Diiwos  to  tlie  chanrellorship  of  liie 
by  abundant  watering.  Tlw.  limfiri  wliii-h  |)roduce  or  ino  :  cliun-h  ol'  Yt)rk.  Tin-  same  ywir  he  piibli.-lied  liis ' Ci itical 
foiind  on  mildewed  poas,  and  those  wliich  destroy  tlie  !  Histmy  of  tlie  Atlian;i-«iiiii  freed.'  In  1727  he  was  c-ol- 
sniniich  and  onion,  may  be  removed  by  abimdant  watering,  j  laled  to  a  canotnv  ol'  \Vind>or;  and  in  I7;J0  he  was  pie- 
\Vhere  the  leaves  of  plants  arc  watered,  this  should  never  I  scutcd  by  the  cfiapter  of  Windsor  to  the  vicara-je  of 
be  dune  whilst  the  !<un  is  shininij:  upon  them,  as  this  increases  j  Twiekenhani ;  uj)on  whidi  he  renirned  his  London  living, 
the  evaporation,  the  evils  of  which  have  been  already  i  but  accepted  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex  from  his  dio- 
spokcn  of.    ITie  mornintj  and  eveninji  are  the  best  times  :  ccsaii  Bishop  OibstMi. 

.'or  watering  plants ;  but  where  it  is  neeessarv  to  do  this  in  |  The  publication,  in  17:50.  of  Dr.  C'arke's  •  Exposition  of 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  roots  alone  shoufd  be  watered.  ;  the  Church  (.'afeclii>m'  drew  Waterland  into  a  new  con- 
After  transplanting,  whether  of  young  or  old  plant.x,  in  ■  lrover>y  both  with  Clarke  and  Dr.  .Sykes.  This  was  fol- 
pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  the  watering  of  the  plant  is  al-  '  loweil  by  another  with  Tindal.  whose  'Christianity  as  old 
wavs  rocoramended.  I  as  the  Creation  '  alio  appeared  in  173(),  and  was  replied  to 


In  watering  plants  several  instruments  are  made  use  of, 
as  the  engine,  the  syringe,  and  the  watering-pot.  These 
are  made  either  to  throiv  water  through  tubes  of  various 
sizes  so  as  to  apply  the  water  to  a  particular  point,  or  by 
means  of  a  rose  which  is  appended  to  the  tube  to  distribute 
the  water  over  a  larger  suiface.  Tlie  former  method  is 
adopted  when  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  to  be  watered,  and 
the  latter  when  it  is  wi.shed  to  wet  the  whole  surface 


pucared  in  173(),  and  was  rcpli 

by  Waterland,  in  a  work  entitled  'Scripture  Vindicated,' 
&c.,  in  1732.  Out  of  this  grew  another  controversy  with 
Middleton;  and  that  was  succeeded  by  a  fouith  with  the 
Kev.  John  .Tackson.on  the  worth  of  the  a  ti?-ion  argument 
for  the  being  of  a  Gotl,  which,  ojjposed  as  it  was  to  Water- 
land's  natural  turn  of  thought,  which  was  critical  lather  than 
mefaphysiciil,  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  recommended 
it.scli  to  him  the  more  as  having  been  adopted  by  his  great 


Where  a  stream  can  be  made  use  of,  an  effectual  way  of  j  A riaii  adveif-ary  Clatke.  In  1734  he  published  a  tmct 
watering  plants  is  to  have  a  sluice  by  which  the  water  o<" !  entitled  *The  Importance  of  the  Holy  Tiinity  asserted;' 
the  stream  raav  be  let  on  and  off  as  may  be  though,  pro-  j  a:id  in  1737  in  an  8vo.  volume,  'A  Keview  of  the  Doctiine 
per.  This  is  tFie  best  mode  of  watering'water-cre.sses  and  '  of  tlu  Kucliarist,  as  laid  down  in  Scripture  and  Antiquity,* 
other  plants  requiring  abundant  moisture.  Where  there  i  which  was  the  last  work  he  sent  to  the  press.  He  died  oa 
are  water-works,  pipes  are  sometimes  laid  for  supplying  i  the  23id  of  December.  1740.  at  Ix)udon,  whither  he  had 
compartments  of  a  garden.  Lawns  and  plots  ef  grass  may  |  come  fiom  Cambridge  to  consult  Dr.  Cheselden  about  his 
be  «ratered  with  the  water-butt.  i  complaint,  a  nail  crowing  into  one  of  his  great  toes,  whicli 

WATERING  OF  LAND.     [Ikhigation.]  !  ended  in  a  mortification.    He  left  a  widow,  whom  he  had 

WATERLAND,  DANIEL,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  '  married  in  1719.  but  no  children.  Two  volunies  of  his 
theologian,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Waterland,  j  Sermons,  with  a  dis.-oui-se  on  t!ie  Doctiine  of  .Tustifica- 
recfor  of  Wasely  or  Walesly,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  tion.  and  anotheron  Infant  Communion,  apjieaied  in  1742, 
bom  14lh  Fcbruan',  1G83. '  Ai>cr  flniAhin:;  his  elenipntaiy  |  under  the  care  of  .loseiih  (,'larke,  M.A. ;  aiul  a  complete 
education  at  the  tree  school  of  Lincoln,  he  was  admitted  ..  edition  of  Archdeacon  Waterlaiids  works,  with  a  Life  oi 
of  Macdalen  College,  Canibiidse, in  .March.  16'jy, obtained  i  the  author,  by  the  late  Hisliop  \'an  Mildeit,  was  published 
a  scholarship  in  December,  1702.  and  whs  elected  a  fellow  .  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.  8vo.,  in  1R23. 

in  February,  1704.  Continuinetore-ide  at  the  uiiiver.-ity,  |  WATERLOO  is  a  village  in  the  ])rovince  of  South  Uia- 
and  having  taken  holy  orders,  he  acted  for  many  years  as  a  !  bant,  in  the  kiiii;dom  of  Belgium.  It  is  .Mtuated  in  ;"3'  33' 
lufor  even  after  he  had  been  presented  by  the  earl  of  Suf-  N.  lat.  and  4"  2.V  E.  long.,  at  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of 
folk,  in  February,  1713,  to  the  mastership  of  his  college,  j  Soignics,  about  10  miles  south  of  Brussels,  on  the  road  to 
inJ  also  to  the  rectory  of  Ellingl:ani  in  N'orfolk.  It  was  .  Chaileroi,  and  has  about  20(J0  inliabifants.  At  a  short 
fldjin?  this  period  oi'  his  life  th.it  he  drew  up  and  pnb-  i  di.stanec  from  this  village,  the  duke  of  !\Iar!botoi!:;h  v. as 
jihhed  his  *  Advice  to  a  Youna:  Student,  with  a  Method  of  pi  evented  by  the  Dutch  dejiuties,  in  1705,  from  ultackins: 
Stiidy  for  the  fii-st  FonrVeai-s,' which  went  tlirouirh  s(-veial  'the  French' army,  and  obtaining  a  victorv,  wliich  might 
editions.  In  1714  he  took  his  dei^rce  of  Bachelor  of  i  have  given  to  this  obscure  village  the  cefcbrity  whieh  it 
Divinitv,  on  which  occa-sion  he  grcatiy  distinguished  him-  |  acquired  above  a  century  later  by  the  memorable  l-'atile  of 
self  by  liis  defence  of  his  thesis,  the  illegality  of  Aiian  >ub-  the  l«th  of  .June,  181'),  in  wliich  the  emperor  Napoleon 
scription.  his  first  opponent  being  Thomas  fsheilock,  alter-  :  was  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  nieiVioiy  of 
waids  bishop  of  London.  Soon  after  this  he  wasap])ointed  this  decisive  victoiy  a  monument  has  been  er:-ct«;d  on  the 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king  i  George  1.^,  'field  of  battle;  it  consists  of  a  conical  mound  of  earth, 
and  in  1717  he  received  bv  command  of  his  majesty,  on  i  which  is  21G0  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bas-e.  and  200 
his  visit  to  the  university,  tfic  unsolicited  honour  of  a  de-  j  feet  high.  A  double  spiral  flight  of  stairs  Ie<i('.s  to  the 
giee  of  D.D.,  in  which  he  was  some  time  after  incoiporattd 


summit,  where  there  is  a  pillar  (iO  feet  high,  wliich  sup- 
ports a  lion  12  feel  high  and  21  feet  long. 

(.Ha.<iscl,  Cannabicli,  and  Stein.; 

WATERLOO-BRIDGE.     [Lo.vuon.] 

WATERLOO.  ANTONI,  a  celebrated  Dutch  lanl- 
scape-jiainter,  etcher,  and  engraver,  was  bom  neart'trechl 
about  1018.    His  landscapes  are  much  piized,  on  account 


at  Oxford. 

Dr.  Waterland  appears  to  have  first  come  forth  as  a 
contiOTenialist  in  1718i  in  an  answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's 
Latin  disquisitions  on  Bishop  Bull's  '  Defence  of  the  .Nice'nc 
Creed,'  and  'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's  Reply'  to  that 
aUack.     In  1719  he  handled  the  same  subject  with  more 

elaboration  and  effect  in  'A  Vindication  of  Christ's  '  of  their  colouring,  their  skies,  and  their  foliage.  His  etch 
Divinity,  being  a  Defence  of  the  Queries.  &c.,  in  answer  ings  are  also  excellent:  their  subjects  aie  taken  chiefly 
to  a  Clergjman  in  the  Country."  The  'Queries'  had  been  from  the  %icinity  of  Utrecht,  consisting  of  cottage  scenes, 
drawn  up  some  time  before  for  the  use  of  the  Rev.  John  I  crooked  road.s,  woods,  and  entrances  into  fore>ts,  &c.  He 
Jackson,  rector  of  Rossingtoii.  in  Yoikshiie.  who  wrote  an  I  could  not  draw  the  figures:  those  in  his  pictures  were 
answer  to  them,  which  he  submitted  to  Waterland,  and  j  painted  by  Wecninx  and  others ;  in  liis  ttchings  he  in- 
then  jeut  the  'Queries,'  his  own  answer,  and  Waterlands  ,  scrtod  them  very  sparingly.  There  are  many  Lad  iinpi'.s- 
reply  to  that,  to  the  press.  Tliis  publication  immediately  '  sions  ofWaterioo's  etchings,  owing  to  his  peculiiu- i.iode 
involved  Waterland  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Clarke  and  '  of  execution.  He  etched  the  whole  design  of  a:i  cfii!:!! 
the  Arian  party.  The  longest  and  most  important  of  '  strength,  but  slightly,  and  then  finished  in  a  bold  mr.uiie;- 
Waterland's  tracts  in  this  controversy  was  his  next,  pub-  with  the  graver  those  parts  which  he  dcsiied  to  !)>•  most 
li»hed  in  1723,  under  the  title  of 'A  Second  Vindication  of  I  efl'ective.  As  the  plates  therefore  were  woiked  off.  the 
Chris's  Divinity.'  This  was  followed  the  next  year  by  'A  !  etching  grew  perceptibly  fainter,  while  that  part  vhich 
farther  Defence  of  Christ's  Di%  inity,' in  answer 'to  Clarke's  i  was  executed  w.ih  the  graver  suffered  eomiaiativcy  1:0 
•Olwervations'  on  the  Sccoml  Defence.  !  diminution  of  effect.    Guod  impressions  aie  ruiicli  vi,i.tjlit 

Meanwhile,  in  1720,  Dr.  Waterland  had,  on  the  appoint-  .  by  collectors.  Bartsch  has  tnimii.rated  131  f  r>\iiiii!i)(r.s 
iE«nt  of  Bishop  Robinson,  of  London,  preached  the  first  etchi?:gs,  all  of  which  he  has  nnnnd  w.A  >\:-i  ri':,:-\. 
course  of  sermons  at  the  lecture  founded  by  Lady  Moy or,  '  Altlu-ugh  Waterloo  was  v.til  pnid  l.,i  l.i',  v.iiil.s,  aiid 
nhjch  he  afterwards  published  in  8vo..  under  the  title  of  ;  inherited  some  property  from  h:-  I'Oi.ut-,  he  di.  d  im  pi.vnty 
'  Eight  Sermons,  Sec.  in  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Loid  j  in  l(jf;2  at  the  hu^i-iial  of  Si.  Jol^,  ntar  l.'tie.ht.  fig«'d 
Jeaus  Christ.'  Next  year  he  was  presenred  by  the  dean  '  about  loity-five.  He  i:-  a-c-ji.uh  d  !.;.  '  iii<-  n,,-  u"--'  "'»''' 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin's  and  1  terly  etcher  of  la'ids.cjij.e,  and  hi-,  v.orl; .  Ii!i\  ^.  siIa-''*'  ''*'"' 
tt.  Faitli'i,  in  the  dty  of  London ;  and  in  1723  he  was  pro-  i  much  atuuiLd  by  ciigrav*  .s.  ^ 
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(Houbrstken,  Schouburg  der  Nederlandfche  Konstschil- 
ders,  ^-c. ;  Bartsch,  Peintre  Graveur;  Hiiber,  Manuel  des 
Amateurs,  4^.) 

WATERMAN,  one  who  rows  a  boat  on  a  river  for  the 
conveyance  of  passenerers.  The  only  larpe  body  of  water- 
men in  EnglancI  are  those  employed  on  the  river  Thames 
at  I-ondon.  Before  the  introcluclion  of  coaches  they  were 
a  very  essential  class  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
not  only  between  London  and  Soulhwark,  but  between 
London  and  Westminster,  and  up  and  down  the  river 
to  the  various  places  on  each  side.  The  Thames  was 
then  the  great  highway.  Stairs  and  watergates  were 
numerous  on  the  north  bank  from  London  to  Westminster, 
%vhere  there  were  many  palaces  of  the  nobility,  each 
palace  having  its  landing-place,  its  barges  and  wherries, 
and  its  private  retinue  oi  watermen,  or  bargemen,  as  they 
were  then  commonly  called.  Processions  on  the  river,  water- 
tournaments,  boat-races,  and  other  aauatic  amusements 
were  frequent.    In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  the  fare  for  a 

Sassenger,  with  his  truss  or  farthell,  from  London  to 
rravesend  or  Milton,  was  2d.  Stow  computes  that  there 
were  as  many  as  2000  boats  in  his  time,  that  there  were 
40,000  watermen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Watermen's  Company, 
and  that  they  could  furnish  20,000  men  for  the  fleet.  No 
doubt  he  included  in  this  large  number  the  private  water- 
men of  the  court  and  the  nobility.  John  Taylor,  the 
'water-poet,'  as  he  styled  himself,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
introduction  of  coaches :  *  I  do  not  inveigh  against  any 
coaches  that  belong  to  persons  of  worth  or  quality,  but 
only  against  the  caterpillar  swarm  of  hirelings.  Tliey  have 
undone  my  poor  trade  whereof  I  am  a  member.'  Since 
that  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  biidges  and  the 
introduction  of  steam-boats  have  still  more  reduced  the 
number  of  watermen. 

An  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  on  the  Thames  con- 
stitutes a  free  waterman.  The  watermen  and  lightermen 
are  an  incorporated  company,  founded  in  1.556,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  They 
are  regulated  partly  by  their  own  bye-laws  and  partly 
by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  Iv.,  c.  75.  The  monopoly  of  labour 
held  by  this  company  is  very  extensive,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  river  navigation  from  Staines  to  Yantlet 
Creek.  With  the  exception  of  certain  flat-bottomed 
ferry-boats  and  barges  above  Kingston,  no  person  can  ply 
in  a  boat  for  hire  on  the  Thames  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Watermen's  Company. 

The  number  of  free  watermen  is  between  4000  and 
5000.  In  1796,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Dock 
Committee,  the  number  of  free  watermen  was  8283. 
The  number  of  boats  licensed  to  carry  passengers  was  2728 
on  January  1,  1836.  (Appendix  to  Report  on  the  Port  of 
London,  p.  233.)  The  Trinity  House  Corporation  share  to 
some  extent  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Watermen's  Company, 
having  the  power  to  license  certain  king's  seamen,  besides 
pilots,  to  ply  on  the  river ;  but  the  licences  granted  by 
them  are  under  200. 

By  the  act  7  &  8  Geo,  IV.,  c.  75, '  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  watermen  and  lightermen  on  the  river  Thames  be- 
tween Yantlet  Creek  and  Windsor,'  the  court  of  aldermen 
are  to  fix  the  fares  that  may  be  taken  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers ;  every  waterman  who  shall  demand  and 
take  for  his  fare  more  than  is  allowed,  is  to  forfeit  for 
every  ofi^ence  not  exceeding  40*. ;  lists  of  fares  are  to  be 
painted  on  boards  and  affixed  at  suitable  plying-places ; 
every  waterman  is  to  have  a  printed  list  of  the  fares  in  his 
boat,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  to  produce  the  same,  or  not 
permit  the  same  to  be  examined,  then  the  passenger  shall 
be  discharged  from  his  fare,  and  the  waterman  shall  pay 
for  every  ofitence  not  exceeding  5/. ;  the  number  of  the 
boat  and  the  name  of  the  owner  are  to  be  painted  on  the 
boat ;  and  a  waterman  wilfully  avoiding  a  passenger,  or 
hindering  any  person  from  reading  the  name  or  number,  or 
using  abusive  language,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
6/.  Complaint  may  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the 
offence  to  the  lord-mayor  or  any  justice  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. For  other  reflations  less  interesting  to  the  public 
vre  refer  to  the  act  itself. 

The  Thames  watermen  have  recently  established  a 
steam-bout  company,  in  which  any  free  waterman  may  be 
a  shareholder,  but  no  other  person. 

A  vciy  handsome  set  of  almshouses  have  been  built  on 
Penge  Common,  near  London,  for  '  poor,  aged,  decayed, 
■nd  maimed  free  \«-atermen  and  lightermen  on  the  river 


Thames.'  According  to  the  statement  made  at  the  Anni- 
versary  meeting  in  June,  1843,  forty-one  houses  had 
already  been  erected,  the  cost  of  which  was  \oJiO0l.,  of 
which'  14,000/.  had  been  paid  by  the  Society,  leaving  a 
debt  of  1500/.,  towards  which  1200/.  was  collected  at  the 
meeting. 

(Knight's  London,  'The  Silent  Highway;'  Westminster 
Review,  May,  1843 ;  .4c/  7  &  8  Geo.  IV..  c.  75.) 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH  AND  LEATHER.  The 
textile  fabrics,  whatever  be  their  character,  are  pervious 
to  water  from  two  causes,  viz.  the  existence  of  minute 
spaces  between  the  individual  fibres  of  the  yam,  whether 
of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or  flax ;  and  the  rectangular  rae^ies 
consequent  on  the  process  of  weaving.  To  close  up  the.se 
minute  channels,  as  likewise  the  pores  of  leather,  so  as  \a 
impart  a  '  waterproof  quality  to  the  material,  has  been  the 
object  of  a  large  number  of  patents  within  the  last  twentv 
ycars,  as  likewise  of  recipes  which  have  not  been  patented. 
Some  of  these  protective  agents  may  be  noticed  under  the 
subdivisions  of— 1,  solutions  into  which  the  cloth  is  dipped ; 
2,  varnishes  applied  to  the  surface  ;  3,  interiayers  of  caout- 
chouc composition ;  4,  waterproof  composition  for  leather. 

1.  In  1835  Mr.  Hellewell,  of  SaJford,  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  solution,  which,  by  immersion,  should  render  cotton  and 
other  fabrics  waterproof.  According  to  this  plan,  for  a 
quantity  of  woven  material  equal  to  1000  lb.  weight,  there 
are  used  1201b.  of  rock  alum,  801b.  of  common  whiting, 
and  200  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  intended,  by 
the  chemical  action  of  its  ingredients,  to  yield  a  solution 
of  alumine,  with  which  tlie  cloth  is  saturated.  After  the 
saturation,  the  cloth  is  passed  quickly  through  a  vessel 
containing  a  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr.,  of 
yellow  soap  in  water,  the  proportions  being  31b,  of  soap  and 
30  gallons  of  water  to  501b.  of  cloth.  This  latter  proce^ 
according  to  the  patentee's  description,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  alumine  in  the  interstices  of  the  cloth,  and 
enabling  it  to  resist  the  action  of  water.  "The  cloth  is 
finally  washed,  to  free  it  from  any  impurities. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Donca.ster,  patented  in  1839  a  method  of 
waterproofing  cloth  by  immersion.  He  describes  two  kinds 
of  solution  employed  for  this  purpose  :  Ist,  two  ounces  of 
pulverized  alum  are  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water; 
one  ounce  of  dry  white-lead  is  rubbed  down  in  another 
pint  of  water;  and  the  two  solutions  being  mixed  and 
allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquor  constitutes  the 
required  agent :  2nd,  one  ounce  of  dry  white-lead  is  rubbed 
down  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  one  ounce  of  pounded  alum 
is  dissolved  in  another  half-pint  of  water ;  and  these  two 
solutions,  together  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  acetic  acid, 
are  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  settle.  When  the 
cloth  has  been  immersed  in  the  supernatant  liquor  resulting 
from  either  of  the  above  solutions,  it  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  quicklime,  and  a  thiixi  time  through  a  solution 
of  boiled  Irish  moss,  which  acts  as  a  mucilage. 

There  are  other  patents  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
to  the  above,  and  tnere  have  also  been  methods  published 
but  not  patented.  Of  these,  one  more  example  will 
suffice : — Boil  half  an  ounce  of  Russian  isinglass  in  a  pound 
of  soft  water  till  dissolved ;  dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in 
two  pounds  of  water ;  dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
white  soap  in  a  pound  of  water;  strain  these  solutions 
separately  through  linen,  and  then  mix  them  all  together. 
Heat  this  liquid  till  it  simmers,  and  apply  it  with  a  hru^ 
to  the  '  wrong'  side  of  the  cloth,  on  a  flat  table.  AVhen 
dry,  the  cloth  is  brushed,  and  then  brushed  again  lightly 
with  water.  The  intention  of  this  process  is  to  render  the 
cloth  impervious  to  water,  but  not  to  air. 

2.  The  surface-application  of  a  species  of  varnish  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  patents,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  or  three  instances.  About  twenty  years  ago  Messrs. 
Mills  and  Fairman  introduced  a  composition,  formed  of 
1001b.  of  linseed  oil,  401b.  of  pipeclay,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  burnt  umber,  white-lead,  pounded  pumice-stone, 
and  one  or  two  other  substances.  These  ingredients  were 
melted  together  and  ground  to  a  smooth  paint-like  state, 
and  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  large 
knives,  the  cloth  being  stretched  over  wooden  frames. 
When  the  surface  was  thus  coated  and  dried,  the  other 
surface  was  similarly  treated.  Tliis  was  not  intentled  as  a 
waterproof  composition  for  ordinary  clothing,  but  rather 
for  tarpauling,  awnings,  coach  top-covei-»,  boat-cloaks,  and 
other  coarse  materials. 

Mr.  Newberry's  patent,  taken  out  in  1840,  la  for  A  modi 
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of  applyinjf  waterproof  composition  m  mich  a  way  as  to 
leave  one  side  of  tne  woven  fabric  f/ee  from  its  influence, 
thereby  presenting  to  the  eye  a  texture  nearly  resembhng 
that  of  oidinarj'  cloth.  The  method  consists  in  saturating 
the  doth  with  the  waterproof  composition,  and  exposing 
one  surface  only,  in  such  a  way  that  the  atmosphere,  or 
artificial  heat,  may  harden  the  composition  on  that  surface 
info  a  dr>' membranous  film;  while  the  other  side,  after 
bein^  kept  moist  during  the  drying  of  the  first,  is  cleansed 
from  the  composition  by  means  of  spirit  of  turpentine. 
^[r.  Newberry  describes  three  modes  of  eflFecting  this 
object.  In  the  first  mode  the  cloth  or  woven  fabric  is 
stretched  over  a  frame,  and  after  being  saturated  witlj  the 
comi>osition,  is  allowed  to  float  on  a^layer  of  oil  till  tlie 
upper  surface  is  dry ;  after  which  the  lower  surface  is 
Cleansed  from  the  composition.  In  the  second  mode  the 
cloth  is  stretched  double,  or  in  two  plies,  over  a  frame, 
saturated  with  the  composition,  and  then  left  to  dry  on  the 
exterior  surfaces,  the  contact-surfaces  remaining  moist 
until  the  time  of  removal.  In  the  thii-d  mode  recourse  is 
had  to  a  roller,  on  which  the  cloth  is  coiled,  and  a  flat 
table  of  slate,  stone,  varnished  wood,  or  other  substance 
non-absorbent  to  the  composition.  Tlie  table  is  coated 
wit h  a  layer  of  the  composition,  and  the  cloth,  being  un- 
coiled and  laid  down  upon  it,  is  pressed  and  rolled  till 
every  part  becomes  wetted  by  the  composition  beneath. 
In  this  way  the  upper  surface  may  be  cleansed  while  the 
lower  is  in  contact  with  the  table,  and  the  latter  is  then 
exposed  to  a  drj-ing  process.  Mr.  Newberry's  patent  re- 
lates rather  to  tfie  mode  of  proceeding  than  to  the  kind  of 
composition  emp1o}'ed. 

3.  The  application  of  a  layer  of  cement,  gum,  or  varnish 
between  two  other  substances,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
inner  one  impervious  to  water,  has  been  practised  under 
many  diiferent  modifications,  including  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Macintosh.  In  the 
vear  18"i4  Mr.  Weise  of  Bermondscy  devised  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fabric,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  class  now 
under  consideration.  This  fabric  was  to  be  used  either  as 
a  material  for  hats  and  bonnets,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  felted 
beaver,  or  as  a  cloth  for  other  garments.  The  materials 
consisted  of  beaver-fur,  musk-fur,  hare's  wool,  Spanish  wool, 
flax,  down,  and  waste  silk,  any  or  all  of  which  were  to  be 
combined,  according  to  the  kmd  of  fabric  required.  The 
materials  were  carded,  roved,  and  spun  into  ^  arn,  in  the 
manner  of  cotton ;  and  this  yam  was  sonked  m  a  solution 
of  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  to  render  the  ititerstices 
between  its  fibres  waterproof.  The  yarn  was  then  woven 
into  a  textile  fabric ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  meshes 
impervious  to  water,  the  cloth  was  drawn  over  a  heated 
cylinder,  whereby  the  resinous  comira^itiun  was  so  far 
melted  as  to  flow  into  them.  The  last  part  oi'  the  pro- 
cess was  to  raise  a  pile  or  nap  on  the  surface  by  means  of 
teazles  or  brushes. 

In  Mr.  Macintosh's  patent  of  1824,  the  use  of  a  cement 
between  two  layers  of  cloth  was  divulged,  and  this  mode 
has  been  extensively  adopted.  The  cement,  or  thick 
elastic  varnish,  is  made  by  (Ussolving  caoutchouc  in  a  small 
quantity  of  coal-oil,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
varying  according  to  their  quality.  To  facilitate  the  solu- 
tion, the  caoutchouc  is  cut  into  very  fine  threads,  and  the 
heat  of  a  steam-bath  is  applied.  To  apply  the  varnish 
thus  prepared,  the  cloth  is  stretched  upon  frames  and 
brushed  over  with  it.  The  surfaces  of  two  such  pieces, 
while  in  a  partially  damp  state,  are  laid  one  upon  another, 
and  presseu  between  rollers  till  they  firmly  and  inseparably 
onite.  The  double  fabric  thus  produced  is  wholly  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  any 
adhesive  substance  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Barlow  (Etict/clop. 
Metrop.),  while  speaking  of  this  invention,  says : — '  A  very 
ingemous  application  of  this  cloth  was  also  made  in  some 
of  our  recent  voyages  of  discoveiy,  in  which  it  was  found 
neceasary  to  have  boats  constructed  very  lieht,  for  the  con- 
venience of  taking  them  over  land.  In  this  case  the  boat 
is  made  of  wicker-work,  with  a  casing  of  waterproof 
cloth ;  and  by  such  boats  very  considerable  rivci-s  and 
pieces  of  water  have  been  crossed.'  Mr.  Bail  lie  Fraser, 
while  describing  his  arrangements  of  dress  for  braving  the 
weather,  in  his  •  Tatar  Journey  from  Constantinople  to 
Teheran,'  remarks : — '  But  as  my  furs  alone  would  have 
made  &  poor  defence  against  rain  or  falling  snow,  I  had 
provided  myself  with  a  good  Macintosh  India-rubber  cloak, 
whtoh  now  did  wortb;  tervie*.' 


Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  year  1830,  besides  describini;  a 
mode  of  applying  a  layer  of  caoutclipuc-solution  to  the 
external  suHiiee  of  cloth,  patented  a  peculiar  kind  of  water- 
proof material.  This  consists  of  fibres  of  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
or  hair,  mixed  up  with  caoutchouc.  The  fibres  are  cut  to 
about  an  eighth  of  an  ineti  in  length,  and  then  incorporated 
with  the  gum,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  tbmicr 
to  a  pound  of  the  latter ;  and  colours,  if  requii-ed,  may  be 
given  to  the  mixture  by  the  addition  of  any  of 'the  usual 
dry  pigments.  The  mixture  is  poured  out  upon  a  cold 
tablet,  and  alloived  to  harden  in  form  of  an  extended  sheet ; 
and  tins  sheet,  after  being  gently  wanned,  is  rolled  or 
pressed  to  give  it  smoothness  of  surface.  Of  this  material 
the  patentee  proposes  that  boats,  shoes,  gaiters,  caps,  cart- 
coverings,  and  numerous  other  articles  may  be  formed ; 
the  proportion  of  gum  to  fibre  being  regulated  according 
to  the  purpose  to  which  the  resuhing  liiaterial  is  to  be 
applied. 

Among  Mr.  Sievier's  ingenious  applications  of  caout- 
chouc are  two  or  three  relating  to  waterproof  cloth,  pa- 
tented in  1835.  One  method  relates  to  non-elustic  cloth. 
A  woven  fabric,  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  is  in  the  fii"st  in- 
stance coated  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  spirits  of 
turpentine..  It  is  next  coated  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
caoutchouc,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  litharge  or  some 
other  drying  ingredient.  While  yet  wet,  the  cloth  is  co- 
vered with  fibies  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hair,  or  fur,  cut  into 
uniform  lengths  and  pressed  evenly  down  upon  the  cloth 
by  rollers  or  brushes.  When  dry,  the  surface  is  brushed, 
and  those  fibres  which  remain  immoveable  form  a  penua- 
nent  surface  to  this  double  watcr])roof  material.  'Tlie  in- 
ventor describes  the  appearance  as  being  analogous  to  that 
of  broadcloth  or  of  velvet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fibres  employed,  and  states  that  the  clotii  may  be  sheared 
if  a  short  nap  be  required.  Mr.  Sievier  proposes  to  pro- 
duce multi-coloured  pattern.<i,  by  havuig  blocks  cut  similar 
to  those  used  by  puper-stainei's,  fiourcloth-printers,  and 
calico  printers,  and  by  applying  fibres  of  one  colour  to  the 
varnished  ground-fabric  by  means  of  these  blocks ;  a  por- 
tion only  will  be  thus  covered,  and  the  remainder  is  pro- 
posed to  be  covered  with  fibres  of  a  dift'ereiit  colour,  ap- 
plied as  in  the  tiist  method,  but  which  will  not  adhere  at 
the  parts  covered  with  the  block-tint.  A  mode  is  de- 
scribed of  employing  stencil-plates  instead  of  the  curved 
blocks. 

Mr.  Sievier's  elastic  waterproof  material  is  thus  formed  : 
— very  thin  sheets  of  caoutchouc  aie  cemented  by  a  solu- 
tion of  caoutchouc  to  gauze,  bobbin-net,  or  other  open 
material ;  and  on  this,  as  a  ground,  and  with  a  similar  ce- 
ment of  quick-diying  caoutchouc,  is  laid  a  stratum  of  fibres. 
The  fibres  are  pressed  and  dressed  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance ;  but  the  resulting  fabric  difii:rs  in  this — that  the 
open  and  extensible  meshes  oi  the  gau7.e  or  bobbin-net 
give  to  the  whole  an  elasticity  which  closely-wovon  tex- 
tuies  cannot  impart. 

4.  The  attempts  to  render  leather  waterproof  depend  in 
general  on  the  filling  up  of  the  small  pores  which  have 
previously  admitted  the  tannin ;  the  substance  imbibed 
being  such  as  will  repel  or  resist  water.  Many  such  me- 
thods have  been  proposed  at  different  times,  of  which  the 
mention  of  a  few  will  here  suffice.  Melt  over  a  slow  fire 
a  quart  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  a  pound  of  mutton  suet,  three- 
quaitei-s  of  a  pound  of  yellow  bees'-wax,  and  half  a  pound 
of  common  resin,  or  smaller  quantities  in  the  like  rela- 
tive pro])ortions ;  and  with  this  mixture  saturate  the 
leather  of  new  boots  or  shoes,  while  the  latter  is  slightly 
wann.  Another  method  is  to  melt  two  ounces  of  yellow 
bees'-wax,  two  ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  two  ounces 
of  turpentine,  in  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  with  this  mix- 
ture to  saturate  the  warmed  leather.  The  'Journal  of 
the  American  Institute '  gives  the  two  following : — 1.  Boil 
together  for  half  an  hour  one  quai-t  of  linseed  oil,  two 
ounces  of  resin,  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol,  to  which 
add  four  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  two  ounces 
of  white  oak  sawdust,  and  apply  this  mixture  to  the  lea- 
ther by  means  of  a  brus.h.  2.  Apply  a  coating  of  tallow 
to  the  leather;  and  after  this  has  dried,  coat  it  again  with 
a  mixture  of  one  pait  of  copaiba  ba]s<am  with  two  of 
naphtha.  Another  mixture  for  this  purpose  consists  of 
six  ounces  of  caoutchouc  boiled  for  two  hours  in  two 
quarts  of  linseed  or  neat's-foot  oil.  Lastly,  a  mode  has 
been  much  recommended  in  different  quarters,  of  applying 
a  hot  mixture  of  two  parts  toUow  an^  one  part  rMW,  with 
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which  the  leather  may  be  completely  saturated,  the  resin 
impartine:  an  antiseptic  quality  to  the  tallow. 

One  of  Mr.  Sievier's  contrivances  is  for  rendering  leather 
;t  once  elastic  and  waterproof.  A  thin  sheet  of  leather 
is  cemented  to  a  thin  sheet  of  solid  caoutchouc  by  a  caout- 
chouc soKition,  and  kept  under  pressure  for  five  or  six 
<!nys.  The  compound  fabric  thus  formed  is  nearly  inelastic, 
because  the  leather  has  temporarily  suspended  the  elastic 
power  of  the  caoutchouc ;  but  by  the  application  of  a  tem- 
perature about  equal  to  180°  Fahr.,  the  caoutchouc  partially 
collapses,  and  the  leather  assumes  a  corrugated  surface, 
Mmilar  to  Morocco  leather.  Tlie  leather,  rendered  thus 
elastic  and  waterproof,  is  then  manufactured  into  boots 
and  shoes  or  other  articles. 

WATFORD.       rHERTFORDSHlRE.] 

WATLINGTON.     [Oxfordshire.] 

WATSON,  RICHARD,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Aupfust, 
1737,  at  Hevereham,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  where 
his  lather,  a  younger  son  of  a  small  statesman,  or  land- 
owner, had  been  head  master  of  the  grammar-school  from 
1698:  the  family,  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from 
Scotland,  had  subsisted  for  at  least  three  or  (bur  genera- 
tions at  Hardendale,  near  Shap.  His  mothers  name  was 
Newlon.  Old  Watson  had  great  reputation  as  a  teacher ; 
but  Richard,  who  was  the  younger  of  his  two  sons,  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  him  for  his  master;  for  he 
had  resigned  his  office  in  1737,  although  he  hved  till 
November,  1753.  Watson  was  educated  under  his  father's 
successor,  who  took  little  pains  to  give  him  an  accurate 
grammatical  training;  and  about  a  year  after  his  fathers 
death  he  was  sent,  on  an  exhibition  of  50/.  belonging  to  the 
school,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar,  3rd  November,  17»4.  All  he  had,  besides 
his  exhibition,  to  carry  him  through  college,  was  a  sum  of 
300/.  which  his  father  had  left  him ;  but  he  set  bravely 
to  work  to  make  his  way  to  independence  by  hard  study 
and  hard  living.  It  is  said  that  at  fii-st  his  dress  was  a 
coarse  mottled  Westmoreland  coat  and  blue  yam  stock- 
ings. He  ofTcred  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship, 
which  he  obtained  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1757.  Iji  Septem- 
ber following,  while  still  only  a  junior  soph,  he  began 
to  take  pupils,  and  continued  to  be  so  employed,  first 
as  private  tutor,  then  as  assistant  college  tutor,  till,  in 
October,  1707,  he  became  one  of  the  head  tutors  of  Trinity 
College.  Meanwhile  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  Jainiary,  1739,  when  he  was  declared  second  wrangler 
(he  says  "himself,  he  ought  to  have  been  first);  had 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  October,  1760; 
had  gi-aduatod  M.A.  at  the  commencement  in  1762; 
and  in  November,  1764,  had  been,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hadley,  unanimously  elected  by  the  senate  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  chemistry.  This  was  a  strange  choice,  for  at 
that  tune  Watson  knew  nothing  of  chemistiy  whatever ; 
but  he  did  not  disappoint  the  confidence  that  was  felt,  by 
himself  and  others,  in  his  ardour,  application,  and  quick- 
ness of  comprehension.  With  the  assistance  of  an  operator, 
whom  he  sent  for  immediately  irom  Paris,  and  by  immur- 
ing himself  in  his  laboratory,  he  acquired  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  new  subject  as  to  enable  him,  in  about  four- 
teen months,  to  read  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which 
were  honoured  with  a  numerous  attendance,  and  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  He  afterwards  delivered  other  courses, 
which  were  equally  successful ;  in  1768  he  printed  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  principles  of  the  science  under  the  title  of 
'Institutiones  Metallurg^c*;'  in  1769  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  during  some  years  after 
this  he  contributed  many  chemical  papers  to  tho  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  In  1771  he  published  '  An  Essay  on 
the  subjects  of  Chemistry,  and  their  General  Divisions ;' 
in  1781  he  published  two  vols.,  12rao.,  of  'Chemical 
Essays ;'  a  third  appeared  in  1782 ;  and  a  fourth  in  1786 
completed  the  work,  which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and 
was  long  very  popular.  But  Watson's  first  publication, 
properly  so  called,  was  '  An  Assize  Sermon,  preached  at 
Cambridge,'  4to.,  1769.  About  tv\-o  years  after  this,  in 
October,  1771,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  regius  professor  of  divinity,  although 
he  was  at  the  time  neither  D.D.  nor  B.D.,  and  in  tmth 
seems  by  his  own  account  to  have  known  little  more  of 
divinity  than  he  did  of  chemistry  seven  years  before.  But 
such  was  his  good  luck,  or  the  reputation  he  had  established 
for  carrying  his  object,  whenever  he  took  one  in  hand,  that 
no  othvr  eaiulidate  appeared.    The  profeasonhip  when  he 


got  it  was  worth  about  330/. ;  but  he  boasts  of  having: 
raised  it  to  more  than  three  times  that  value.  Not  that  he 
ever  had  any  pretensions  to  call  himself  a  learned  theologian: 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  rather  vain  of  being  spoken  of  as  the 
Professor  avroliSaierSt,  the  self-taught  professor,  or  rather 
the  professor  who  was  indebted  for  what  he  knew  neither  to 
masters  nor  books.  His  constitution  was,  he  says,  *  ill  fitted 
for  celibacy ;'  so  in  December.  1773,  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Dallam  Tower,  in 
Westmoreland;  and  the  next  oay  he  went  to  North 
Wales  to  take  possession  of  a  sinecure  rectory,  procured 
for  him  from  tne  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  by  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  which  after  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  was 
enabled  (also  through  means  of  his  grace)  to  exchange  for 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely.  In  1780  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Plumptre  as  archdeacon  of  that  diocese ;  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Northwold,  in 
Norfolk ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  he 
received  another  much  more  valuable  living,  the  rectoryof 
Knaptoft,  in  Leicestershire,  from  the  duke  of  Rutland,  who 
had  been  his  pupil  at  the  university.  He  was  now  there- 
fore tolerably  well  provided  for. 

Meanwhile  his  publications  not  already  noticed  had 
been,  in  1772,  two  '  Letters  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,'  under  the  name  of  '  A  Christian  Whig,'  in 
support  of  the  clerical  petition  for  the  abolition  of  sub- 
scription ;  in  1773,  also  without  his  name,  *A  Brief  State 
of  the  Principles  of  Church  Authority ;'  in  1776,  a  re- 
storation sermon  entitled  '  The  Principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Vindicated,'  which  made  considerable  noise,  and,  as 
he  conceives,  gave  great  offence  at  court  and  in  courtly 
circles;  the  same  year  his  well-known  'Apology  for 
Christianity,'  in  answer  to  Gibbon ;  and  two  or  three  other 
sermons  and  charges.  In  March,  1782,  on  the  appearance 
of  Soame  Jenyns's  '  Disquisitions  on  Various  Subjects,'  the 
toryism  of  which  annoyed  him,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
defend  his  whig  principles  in  'An  Answer  to  the  Dis- 
quisition on  Government'  in  that  work. 

In  July,  1782,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Llandaff,  not  exactly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Rutland,  but  rather  oy  the 
new  prime  minister.  Lord  Shelburne,  of  his  own  accord,  in 
the  expectation  of  thereby  both  gaining  an  active  partizao 
and  gratifying  the  duke.  Of  course  Shelburne  professed 
to  have  selected  him  from  his  own  discernment  (rf  his 
merits.  Let  that  have  beeti  as  it  may,  Watson  proved  a 
very  unmanageable  bishop.  Neither  Shelburne  nor  any 
succeeding  minister  could  ever  get  him  to  run  in  hamesa. 
The  first  thing  he  did  after  he  found  the  mitre  on  his  head 
was  to  publish,  in  1783,  'A  Letter  to  Archbishop  Com- 
wallis  on  the  Church  Revenues,'  recommending  an  equali- 
zation of  the  bishoprics.  This  he  did  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  said  to  make  him  see  that  he  was  doing  a  thing 
which  would  embarrass  the  government,  and  at  uie  same 
time  do  nothing  to  forward  nis  object.  And  so  he  con- 
tinued to  take  his  own  way,  and  was  very  soon  allowed  to 
do  so  without  any  party  or  any  person  seeking  either  to 
^lide  him  or  stop  him.  He  made  some  good  and  effee- 
tive  speeches  in  the  House  of  I-^rds,  but  never  orij^nated 
nor  even  materially  assisted  in  carrying  any  legislative 
measure.  For  the  most  part,  in  general  politics,  he  sided 
with  what  was  called  the  whig  party ;  but  he  would  not 
come  up  to  vote  for  Fox's  India  Bill  in  1783,  and  he  had 
a  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Pitt  which  followed.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  king's  illness  in  1788,  again,  he  went  with 
his  party  m  maintaining  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wale* 
to  the  regency,  for  which  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
he  had  a  good  chance  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  then 
vacant ;  but  his  majesty's  recovery  dissipated  that  along 
with  many  more  such  flattering  visions.  However  before 
this  Watson  had  received  a  considerable  accession  to  his 
fortune  by  the  death,  in  1786,  of  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  Mr.  Luther,  of  Ongar,  in  Essex,  who  left  him  in  his 
will  an  estate  which  he  sold  for  20,500/.  He  gmrabled  on 
about  having  sacrificed  himself  to  his  principles,  and  being 
overlooked  and  left  in  poverty ;  but  with  his  bishopric,  ana 
his  professorship,  and  his  archdeaconry,  and  his  rectory — 
all,  by  the  bye,  as  he  managed  the  matter,  either  «*-tire,  or 
as  nearly  as  possible,  sinecures-  in  addition  to  thia  money 
and  the  profits  of  his  various  publications,  his  case  could 
not  well  be  expected  to  excite  much  commiseration. 

What  remain*  of  his  bi^fraphy  is  Uttle  mort  tlna  thl 
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catalosfue  of  his  other  liferaiy  porroiiniuxcs.    In  17*^1  lit- 

Jmblished  a  useful  *  Collection  ot'  Thcoh'irical  Tunis  sl-- 
ected  rrom  various  Authors  for  the  Use  of  the  Youii;r<.'r 
Students  in  the  Univereity,'  in  6  vols.  8vo..  whic-h  wi-iit 
through  two  large  editions.  'An  Address  to  Younj?  Per- 
sons alter  Confirmation,'  which  he  published  in  17H9,  was 
also  extensively  sold.  In  17'<30  he  published  anonymously 
*Coii.siderations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  thc'lJtursry 
and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  consistent 
Pro'.eatant ;'  another  of  his  adventurous  proclamations  of 
peculiar  views,  which  brought  upon  him  a  good  deal  of 
outcry  and  obloouy.  This  was  followed,  in  1702,  bv  '  A 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese  in  June, 
1791/  full  of  vituperation  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Ads, 
and  laudation  of  the  French  Revolution.  Upon  this  latter 
subject,  however,  he  soon  after  cooled  considerably,  as  ap- 
peared by  Ills  next  publication,  a  sermon  ]>ublished  in 
1793,  which  he  entitled  'The  Wisdom  and  Goo<lness  of 
God  in  having  made  both  Rich  and  Poor,'  and  which  was 
expressly  directed  against  the  very  democratic  piinciples 
out  of  which  the  Revolution  in  France  had  sprung.  He 
talks  of  the  'strange '  turn  which  that  great  movement  had 
by  this  time  taken,  as  justifying  or  accounting  for  his  ap- 
parent change  of  feeling  about  it ;  as  if  it  was  the  course 
01  events  that  had  been  in  the  wrong — nut  he  and  his  an- 
ticipations. In  179G  appeared  another  of  his  beat  remem- 
bered works,  his  *  Apology  fur  the  liible.  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine.'  This  was  followed 
two  years  al'ter  by 'An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,'  an  energetic  appeal  in  support  of  the  war  against 
France,  which,  the  more  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  quarter 
it  came  from,  excited  immense  attention.  Fourteen  re- 
gular editions  of  it,  he  says,  were  sold,  besides  many  pirated 
one».  Some  years  alter,  in  lUUJ,  he  published  another 
tract,  entitled  'Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,'  in  the 
tame  spirit.  Various  Charges  and  single  Sermons  were 
also  punted  by  liim  from  time  to  time,  which  need  not  be 
roticed  in  detail.  His  last  publication  was  a  selection  of 
his  fniritive  pieces,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  which  appeared 
in  1815.  under  the  title  of  '  Miscellaneous  Tiacts  on  Reli- 
gious. Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects.*  The  latter 
\eais  of  his  life  he  spent  mostly  in  retirement  on  his  estate 
of  Calgarth  Paik,  in  Westmoreland,  which  he  amused  him- 
self in  ornamenting  and  improving  by  buildint;  and  plant- 
ing. He  died  theic  on  the  4th  of  .June.  lKl(i.  He  left 
several  children.  Alter  his  death  appeared,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  son  Richard  Watson,  LL.B.,  pre- 
bendary of  LlandafT  and  Wells,  the  work  from  which  the 
above  particulars  have  been  principally  extracted,  entitk-d 
•Anecdote*  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watsosi,  Bi.-lion  of 
LlandaiF.  written  by  himself  at  diiferent  intervals,  and  re- 
%ised  in  1K14.' 

WATSON,  ROBERT,  a  respectable  Scotch  author  of 
the  age  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith.  Robcil  | 
Watson  was  a  native  of  St.  Andrews,  where  his  father 
combined  the  professions  of  brewer  and  apothecary. 
Robert  completed  the  usual  courses  of  languages  and  phi- 
lo^phy,  and  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  He  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  in 
Glasgow  for  at  least  one  winter,  and  iinished  his  theo- 
logical studies  in  Edinburgh. 

in  1751,  Adam  Smith   having  removed   to  Glasgow, 
where  he  had  been  elected  professor  of  logic.  Watson  was 
encouraged  by  Lord  Kames  to  deliver  a  course  of  IcctJires  • 
on  iheturic  and  bclles-lettreii.  similar  to  that  which  had  [ 
been  delivered  by  Smith.    The  reception  these  Icctuies  j 
met  with  encouraged  him  to  repeat  the  course  every  winter 
during  liis  continuance  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1758,  having  become  a  licentiate,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland,  a  •  probationer,'  Watson  ottered  himself  a  can- 
didate for  one  of  the  churches  of  his  native  town,  which 
lutppcned  to  be  vacant.  The  application  was  un>iicccsstiil, 
but  Mr.  Henrj-  Rymer,  professor  of  logic  in  St.  Salvador's 
eolleee,  entertaining  thoughts  of  retiring  on  account  of 
ir.firm  health,  Watson  prevailed  upon  him,  b^t  lie  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money,  to  resign  in  his  favour.  The  other  pio- 
fcvore  sanclionei  the  bargain,  and  elected  Mr.  Watton 
professor  of  logic,  and  the  Crown  soon  afterwards  con- 
stituted him  by  patent  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettre*.  Watson  effected  the  same  innovation  in  the  university 
of  St,  Andrews  that  was  effected  about  the  same  time  in 
Glasgow  by  Smith  and  Reid,  in  Aberdeen  by  Beattie,  and 
in  Edinbuigh  by  Hnlayion.    He  substituted  for  a  coutse 


of  lectures  on  lo^fic,  properly  so  called,  a  couise  of  lectures 
o:i  the  theory  of  the  human  miiid.  on  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  on  literary  criticism. 

In  1777  Dr.  Watson,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Ro- 
bertson's *  Charles  V.,'  published  (at  London,  liis  history 
of  'Philip  IL  of  Spain.'  Tlie  work  was  favourably  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  immediately  translated  into  French. 
Dutch,  and  German.  This  hucce-s  encouraged  the  authoi- 
to  commence  the  history  of  Philip  IH.,  four  books  ol 
which  were  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1780.  A 
lew  years  before  his  death  he  had  been  promoted  to  be 
principal  of  the  uintid  colleges  of  St.  Leonard  and  St. 
Salvador  on  the  dcatii  of  Principal  Tullidelph.  Watson 
Kit  live  daughtei-s  by  his  wile,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  great  beau'iy,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shaw,  professor  ot 
di\inily  in  St.  Maiys'colK-L'e.  The  four  completed  bookn 
of  the  history  of  Philip  IIL.  with  two  additional,  by  Dr. 
William  Thompson,  were  published  by  that  gentleman  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  family. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  the  histories  of  Philip  II.  and 
III.  of  Spain  are  far  inferior  to  the  work  of  Robertson  : 
they  are  heavy,  not  very  elegant,  and  show  nothing  of  a 
comprehensive  or  philoaoiihical  mind  in  the  aulht-r.  Thcv 
are  however  impartial,  hut  for  a  slisrht  natuial  bias  of  the 
author  in  favour  of  the  Piotestant  p;u-tv.  Tlie  narralivi;  i.> 
si:fficiciilly  distinct  and  intelligible.  'The  earl  of  Ihird- 
wicke  communicated  some  important  MSS.  to  the  iuiUiur. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  Spanish  iiullxui- 
ties  for  the  Life  of  Philip  II.,  and  in  compiling  thv;  His- 
tory of  Philip  III.  lie  seems  to  have  been  ignoiaut  of  the 
existence  of  Khevenhiiiler's  '  Annalcs  Ferdinandei.'  Eng- 
lish critics  complain  of  the  parade  of  militarv  technicalities 
with  which  the  *  History  of  Philip  II.'  in  particular  is  over- 
laid :  and  M.  de  Beauchamp  points  out  that  the  "trans- 
actions in  the  Spanish  colonies,  in  Xajdes  and  Sicily,  are 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  Schiller  speaks  in  hi::h  terms 
of  the  'History  of  Philip  H.,'  but  he  had  not  copsultcd  the 
original  authorities,  and  estimated  th'.'  v,o;k,  without  re- 
ference to  its  accuracy  or  elegance,  by  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terials which  it  supplied  for  his  imaginative  jiiclures  or 
philosophical  speculations. 

(Woodhouselee's  L'fe  uf  Jjml  Knmi-<i ;  Cfuilmprs's  Bin- 
erap/iicai  Dirfio>iai-y~lA\cs  of  Adam  Smith,  Blair,  and 
Watson;  Pir/nre  to  llm  Li/f  «/  I'li/ti,  III.;  JiioL'rnjihie 
L'nitmi'lle — Lives  of  Pliiiii)])e  II.  and  III.,  and  Watson ; 
Schiller's  Af/full  <i> r  rmfinifftfn  Xiiilirl!in'l".j 

WATT,  ROBERT,  M.D.,  is  the  autluir..f  a  wcil-known 
work,  entitled  '  Bihiiothcca  Biitaimica,  or  a  General  Index 
to  British  and  Foiei^n  Liteiatnre,' 4  vuls.  4to.,  Glastrow, 
lKli}-lj,20;  Edinburgh.  1«21-1SJ4.  Tlie  aceoijiit  triven 
of  him  in  that  work  (sent  to  the  press  alter  his  death;  is 
that  he  was  born  in  Ayr>hir('  in  1774,  that  he  died  at  Glas- 
gow )2th  March,  1811>,  that  he  was  j>reMdent  of  the 
Faculty  of  Phjsicians  and  Surgeims  of  G!a-go'.v.  and  lec- 
turer on  the  theory  and  ]). active  of  nieilicii'.e.  iu.'l  that  he 
had  published  the  following  works  duiing  his  lifetime: — 
'  Cases  of  Diabete<.  ('onsunijition.  &c.,'  8\()..  Paislev,  18()8; 
•Catalogue  of  ^ledical  B./ok.-,'  Svo..  Glasgow,  1S12; 
'Treatise  on  the  Ilistoiy,  Natuie,  and  Treatment  of  Chin- 
cough,"  8vo..  G!a>gow,*l«l,3;  'Rules  of  Life,  with  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Manners  and  Dispositions  of  Mankind,'  r2n]o., 
Edinb.,  1813  '.anonymous');  besides  a  few  ])apeis  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Medico-t.'hiiurgical  a:ul  one  or  two 
other  societies.  W'e  have  fuuud  no  account  of  him  any 
;\here  else. 

The  '  BiblivAhoca  Rritannica'  is  in  two  parts:  the  first 
containing  an  aljihabetical  arransi'ineut  of  authors,  with 
the  published  wo.ks  of  eiich  in  chronological  oidcr :  tho 
second,  a  similar  arrangement  of  subjects,  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  books  treating  of  them,  and  refercncesto  the 
entry  of  each  work  under  the  author's  name  in  the  first 
part.  The  compilation,  prepared  amid  the  calls  of  a  pro- 
fessional life  and  without  access  to  any  extensive  lil.raiy, 
and  carried  through  the  press  without  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  author's  revision,  is  no  doubt  cluritalV.o  with 
many  positive  errors,  as  well  as  with  iui])or:ant  deliciencies; 
but  It  is  notwithstanding  bo'.h  a  remarkable  performance 
for  an  individual  and  an  aid  of  very  considerable-utility  in 
many  literaiy  investigations.  It  cannot  be  relie.l  upot!  as 
an  authority,  l)ut  it  is  serviceable  as  a  L'liide  i..-  indicator. 

WATT,  JAMES,  'who,"  to  adopt  the  eloijuent  language 
of  the  inscription  placed  by  Loid  Brougham  upon  his 
statue  in  Westminster  Abbey,  'directing  the  force  of  an 
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ori|;^inal  genius,  oarly  exercised  in  pliilosophic  research,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  steam-enpflne,  enlarged  the  re- 
bources  of  his  country,  increased  the  power  of  man,  and 
rose  to  an  eminent  place  among  the  illustriojia  followers  of 
acience  »nd  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world,'  was  born  at 
Greenock  on  the  19th  of  January,  1736.  His  great-grand- 
father farmed  his  own  small  estate  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, and  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  Montrose, 
after  which  the  vengeance  of  the  dominant  party  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  his  property,  and  rendered  his  son  Thomas 
dependant  upon  the  care  of  some  distant  relations.  The 
condition  of  Thomas  Watt  led  him  to  studious  habits,  and 
on  the  return  of  more  tranquil  times,  he  established  him- 
self at  Greenock  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion. He  resided,  it  is  stated,  in  the  adjoining  burgh  of 
Crawford's  Dyke,  of  which,  for  several  years,  he  was  baron- 
bailie,  or  chief  magistrate  ;  and  he  died  in  1734,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  or  ninety-two.  and  was  buried  in  the  \Ve:»t 
Churchyard  at  Greenock.  Thomas  Watt  left  two  sons, 
John  and  James,  the  former  of  whom  followed  liis  father's 
profession,  but  died  in  1737,  leaving  a  chart  or  survey  of 
the  river  Clyde,  which  was  subsequently  published  under 
the  care  of  his  younijer  brother,  the  father  of  the  great 
engineer.  This  mdividual  was  at  once  a  ship-chandler,  a 
builder,  and  a  merchant,  and  was  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  town-conncillor,  treasurer,  and  bailie  of  Greenock, 
where  he  is  celebrated  for  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with 
which  he  performed  his  duties,  and  encouraged  pyblic  im- 
provements. By  his  various  occupations  he  obtained  an 
nonournl)le  fortune ;  but  some  unsuccessful  enterprises  de- 
prived him  of  a  portion  of  it  before  his  death,  wnich  took 
place  in  1782,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
married  a  lady  named  Muirheid,  who  was  the  mother  of 
James  Watt. 

Being,  even  in  infancy,  of  a  very  delicate  constitution, 
the  early  education  of  James  Watt  was  in  a  great  measure 
of  a  domestic  character,  although  he  attended  for  a  time 
1h<.>  public  elcmentarv  school  at  Greenock.  His  ill  health, 
which  often  confined  him  to  his  chamber,  appeal's  to  have 
led  him  to  the  cultivation,  with  unusual  assiduity,  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that,  when  only  six  years  of 
age,  he  was  discovered  solving  a  geometrical  problem  upon 
the  hearth  with  a  piece  of  chalk ;  and  other  circumstances 
related  of  him  justify  the  remark  v/hich  is  said  to  have 
been  elicited  from  a  friend  on  the  above  occasion,  that  he 
was  'no  common  child.'  About  1730,  or  shortly  aftenvards, 
he  amused  himself  by  making  an  electrical  machine ;  and 
from  a  curious  anecdote  related  by  Arago,  it  would  appear 
that  the  grand  subject  by  which  he  subsequently  immorta- 
lized himself  formed,  thus  early,  matter  of  contemplation 
to  the  young  philosopher.  The  anecdote  referred  to  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  communicated  to  Arago  by  a  member 
of  Watt's  family.  It  is  somewhat  differently  rendered  in 
different  translations,  but  is,  in  effect,  that  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Muirheid,  who  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  his 
father  of  the  powers  of  the  boy,  upbraided  him  one  even- 
ing at  the  tea-table  for  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  listless 
idleness:  taking  off  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  putting  it  on 
again ;  holding  sometimes  a  cup,  and  sometimes  a  silver 
spoon,  over  the  steam ;  watching  the  exit  of  the  steam  from 
the  spout ;  and  counting  the  drops  of  water  into  which  it 
became  condensed.  With  the  increased  light  imparted  by 
a  knowledge  of  his  subsequent  career,  the  boy  pondering 
before  the  tea-kettle  will,  as  observed  by  his  enthusiastic 
French  biographer,  be  viewed  as  the  great  engineer  pre- 
luding to  the  discoveries  which  were  to  immortalize 
him. 

John,  a  younger  brother  of  James  Watt,  (who  was  lost 
at  sea  in  one  of  his  father's  vessels,  in  the  year  17G2,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,)  having  determined  to  adopt  the  busi- 
ness of  his  father,  James  was  left  to  follow,  in  the  choice  of 
a  profession,  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination  ;  but  the  ver- 
satility of  his  talents  rendered  the  choice  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. During  his  youth  his  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  love  for  botany  had  been  developed  on  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  while  his  rambles  among  the 
mountain  scenery  of  his  native  land  called  forth  an  at- 
tention to  mineralogy  and  geology.  Chemistiy  was  a 
favourite  subject  when  he  was  confined  by  ill  health  to 
his  father's  dwelling.  The  boundless  field  of  natural  philo- 
sophy was  opened  to  him  by  the  popular  work  of  "S  Grave- 
sande,  translated  from  liis  '  Physices  Kleuiuiita  Matlieina- 
•^-^j'and,  like  many  other  valetudinarians,  lie  read  eagerly 


works  on  surgery  and  medicine.  He  w«  futind  tn  «» 
occasion  conveying  into  his  room  for  disaection  the  head  of 
a  child  who  had  died  of  some  unknown  diaeue.  L«avin|(. 
liowever,  all  these  studies.  Watt  Applied  himaeif  to  the 
profession  of  a  mathematical-instrument  maker.  It  is  usu- 
ally .stated,  without  any  allusion  to  prelimihaiy  iastruclion 
in  this  art,  that  he  removed  to  London  in  I7So,  to  place 
himself  under  Mr.  John  Morgan^  mathematical  and  nurti- 
cal-instrument  maker,  in  Finch  Lane,  Comhill ;  but  a  coo- 
tepiporary  memoir  publislied  in  the  '  Public  Charftcten'  of 
1802-3,  states  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. '  articled 
as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  art  of  "an  instnimentHnaker,'' 
a  sort  of  business,'  it  is  observed, '  of  which  vrc  have  no  idea 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  indeed, 
which  is  not  now  common  even  in  Glasgow  or  other  large 
towns  either  in  north  or  south  Britain.'  'At  that  period,' 
we  are  further  informed,  'this  profession  included  the 
making  and  repairing  of  the  instruments  made  uee  of  in 
experiments  in  mechanics  and  natural  philoGophjr ;  the 
manufacture,  in  a  rough  way,  of  all  kinds  of  musical  inrtra- 
ments,  and  of  theodolites,  quadrants,  and  other  instruments 
necessary  for  the  practice  of  land-surveying.'  The  account 
referred  to  does  not  state  the  place  of  Watt's  apprentice- 
ship, which  is  there  said  to  have  been  for  three  years,  a 
period  rarely  exceeded  in  Scotland  unless  for  tho  sake  of 
obtaining  certain  privileges  independent  of  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  the  trade  or  profession ;  but  from  the  narrative  of 
Stuart*  it  would  appear  to  have  been  Glasgow,  since  it  ii 
stated  that  during  his  visits  to  a  maternal  aunt  at  that 
place.  Watt  became  interested  in  the  operations  of  a  me- 
chanic '  who  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  making  and 
repairing  fishing-tackle,  and  the  simple  instruments  used 
in  mechanical  drawing.'  By  turns  a  cutler  and  a  white- 
smith, a  repairer  of  fiddles,  and  a  turner  of  spinets^  he  vai, 
we  are  informed,  a  useful  man  at  almost  every  thing.  '  He 
retailed  nicknacks  of  many  kinds,  and  through  dealing  in 
spectacle-classes,  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  an  op- 
tician.' Such,  according  to  Stuart's  description,  was  the 
person  with  whom  Watt  learnt  the  rudiments  of  instru- 
ment-making, and  with  whom,  according  to  this  authority, 
he  remained  not  quite  two  years.  After  this  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Watt  removed  to  London,  where  he  aequired 
ready  and  orderly  methods  of  despatching  business,  and 
where,  also,  by  sitting  too  near  to  the  door  of  the  workshop 
in  winter,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  the  effect  of  which  he 
felt  occasionally  until  his  sixtieth  year,  when  the  ditfresi- 
ing  headaches  thereby  occasioned  ceased  to  afflict  him.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  this  connection  with  the  humble 
instrument-maker  of  Glasgow  should  not  bo  noticed  by 
Arago,  who  derived  much  of  his  information  from  the  sur- 
viving son  of  Watt ;  by  his  relative,  Mr.  Muirhead ;  nor  br 
his  son  himself,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  o( 
the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  as  the  author  of  the  life 
publi!:hed  in  that  work,  which  first  appeared,  some  yean 
since,  in  the  'Supplement ;'  but  as  the  dates  and  other  ci^ 
cumstances  agree,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
for  doubting  the  substantia]  accuracy  of  the  narratives  re- 
ferred to.  Tlic  memoir  by  bis  son  merely  states  that  the 
desire  of  improvement  in  an  art  then  little  pmctisediD 
Scotland,  induced  young  Watt  to  visit  London  (according 
to  this  account  in  his  eighteenth  year),  where  however  he 
remained  little  more  than  twelve  months,  when  the  initm 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  parental 
roof. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  London,  Watt  endeavoured 
to  establish  himself  in  business  in  Glasgow,  but,  owinc  to 
his  not  being  a  burgess,  he  met  with  opposition  from  the 
corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  who  considered  liim  an  in- 
tnider  upon  their  privileges,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to 
set  up  even  the  humblest  %vorkdhop.  From  this  diificuhy 
he  was  extricated  by  the  interposition  of  the  authorities cMf 
the  University,  whicih  was  not  under  city  jurisdiction.  The 
Univeraity  offered  him  an  asylum  within  their  preaocts, 
where  they  peimitted  him  to  establish  a  shop;  and 
they  also  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  their  maihematical- 

*  In  the  «orv  nmuslni;  work  cDlitlinl  •Iliitorioil  and  DnerijiUvo  AiMcAita* 
of  Siram-Lngmpii.  and  of  thrir  Invcntnri  nud  Improircn,'  wlino  it  h  ■)«> 
ttnlpd  tliat  yniini;  Watt  might  occnuinnally  be  obwirnl  (whrtbn  dnitef  ha 
npim-iiti<-oiihi|i  or  >t  n  iirrviuu*  period  it  Di>t  i-tatMi)  ()u(iil|  the  hoBn  alMhd 
for  hi'  p-creiilion,  r\hiliilin:(  it  Imx  of  phlliiiiophicsil  toy*  to  iheatudrnt*  kttrm- 
lilnd  at  tliv  roUrge  K->tc  nt  Gl.ijgowr.  '  Of  b  di-nder  form,*  ofearrvMtiM  writor  Horn 
wh'>ni  «e  (inirtp,  ■  and  tickly  in  liii  nppF«riiaoa,  hi*  letbriDX  nsd  buhitt  na** 
m>i«  but  ill  accnrdnl  with  Ihu  n-suranec  iKinirvd  to  aUnct  attaatiaD  to  a  eol- 
li-ctiuu  of"  ciuidle-tionilM''  wliich  ha  hud  fubricAled,  and  hoped  bj  tbcii  mU  10 
add  to  the  neatit  of  hli  boylth  ei^oymeatt,'  p.  S18> 
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sent  miUc«r.    Thew  circamslanceB  happened  about 
He  year  1737.  when  Watt  had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty- 
year  ;    and   it   appears  that  he   was  especially  iii- 
ebted,  for  the  frieadship  shown  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Jniver»ity.  to  the  kind  officesi  of  Xdam  Smith,  author  of 
He   'Wealth  of  Nations.'  Dr.  Black.  Robert  Sinisun.  the 
linent  mathematician,  and  Dr.  Dick,  profe«or  of  natural 
liloBophy.     In  this  profession  Watt  displayed  much  infide- 
lity and  manual  dexterity;  and  his  superior  intellie^ence  led 
who  had  first  knowu  him  only  a5  an  enpert  and  ami- 
4eatli<icer.  to  form  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
no  that  his  workghop  became  a  favountc  resort  for 
lie  most  eminent  scicntitic  men  in  Glasgow.    His  intimate 
lend,  the  late  Professor  Kobison,  then  a  student  ardently 
luin^f  his  invealij^tion;)  in  mathematical  and  mechanical 
lilosophy,  in  an  unpublished  MS.  used  by  Arag^o,  expresses 
be  wirprine  which  he  felt  when,  on   being  introduced  to 
Valt,  whom  he  expected   to   find   merely  an   intelligent 
rkman,  he  found  r.    '  '        Ikt,  as  young  as  him&clf.yet 
Jliag  and  able  to  n  i.  or  iuiy  of  the  students  who 

lijfht  tall  into  difficuiu--^.     jIc  needed  but  proiopling  1o 
it  up  and  conquer  any  Rubject ;  and  Robi-wn  stalest  that 
learnt  the  German  language  in  order  to  peruse    Ix>u- 
*ThMtrura  Machinanim,'  because  the  solution  of  a 
on  which  he  was  engaged  seemed  to  req\iire  it  ; 
that  simitar  reasons   led   him  sultsequently  to  study 
lian.     Without  neglecting  his  business  in  the  daytime, 
flit  devoted  his  nights  to  various  and   often  profound 
"ie» :    and  the  mere  difficulty  of  a  subject,  provided  it 
pursuit,  seems  to  have  recommended  it  to 
I   character.     In  illustration  of  thischarac- 
ind,  it  is  related  that  he  undertook  and  ae- 
iiuilding  of  an  organ,  although  he  is  said  to 
L^v4j  ^  •otjilly  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music  that 
rould  not  distinguish  one  note  from  another.     His  in- 
impnt  was  no  lesH  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for 
1  ortant  improvements  in  its  mechanical  detaiLs  ; 
-laled  to  have  conquered  certain   difficulties  re- 
ig  the  theory  of  temperament  in  music,  a  matter 
rery  little  understood,  and  of  which  he  could  have 
ioed  no  knowledire   except  through  the  profound  but 
■  otMcurc  work  pnblislieu  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Robert 

rThe  earl'  on  on  which  the  attention  of  Watt 

phouhij  <iir<  iti-cl  to  the  properties  of  «team  appears 

be  that  mentioned  under  STUAM-CARRiAfiE  (vol.  xxii., 

^4BG);  and  his  son  slates  that  about  1701  or  1702  he  tried 

experiments  on  the  force  of  steam  in  the  apparatus 

as  Piinin'i  ili-rester;  and  couslrucled  and  worked  a 

(  .ng  of  an  inverted  syringe,  the  bottom 

_  w  as  loaded  with  a  weight  ;  alternatelv 

ittiug   tlie  sleaui  below  the  piston  and  letting  it  on 

the  atmosphere.     Thus  he  practii-ally  demonstrated 

power  of  steam  used  as  in  mtxiem  hisrh-pressure  en- 

but  he  soon  abandoned  these  experiments,  and  he 

to  have  entertained  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of 

-pressure    steam   throuffhout    his  subsequent   career. 

event  to  which  the  commencement  of  his  invaluable 

iveries  may  be  mo«it  distinctly  assigned,  touk  place  in 

winter  of  i7<i3-4,  when  Professor  John  Anderson,  who 

icupied  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  univcrsitv 

G*«.*-.'<i«    iHotiesled  him  to  examine  and  repair  a  small 

iimen's  steam-engine,  which  could  never 

oin  >;ix-  satisfactorily.     His  sagacity  led  him  to 

rrf  ii.nd  remove  the  defects  of  this  model,  w  hich  was 

rqnently  used  in  the  class-room  ;  and  by  this  circum- 

he  was  led  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  the  ma- 

ilsclf.  imd  to  investigate  those  properties  of  steam 

which  ilii  action  depended.     About  this  time  he  left 

colle^  and  took'  up  nis  abode  in  the  town  previous  to 

marruige  with  hi»  cousin.  Miss  Miller,  in  the  summer 

17M.    'Arago  states  that  he    went   willi    Dr.    Ch'hind 

tTOur  to  find  the  house,  near  the  harbour  of  Glas- 

wliich  Watt   retired  to  follow  out  his  im])Oi'tant 

M'Dta,  but   found  it   pulled  down,  its  8i*e  being, 

priatcly  enough,  occupied  for  the  manufacture  of 

'  steam-boilers. 

mg  to  the  article  Steam-Enotnk  (vol.  xxii.,  p. 

the    attion    of  Newcomens  machine   is  de- 

J  by  a  diagram,  it  will  he  seen  that 

depended  upon  two  apparently  irre- 

j>le   eon  lirst,  that  when  the  cylinder  was 

la,  a  1  coldness  bhould  be  produced 

P.C,    No.     lUtO. 


within  it  that  should  occasion  the  sudden  condensation  of 
the  steam,  and  thereby  produce  a  partial  vacuum  beneath 
the  piston,  which  should  cause  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
its  upper  surface  to  force  it  down  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  give  motion  to  machinery  for  working  a  pump ;  and, 
secondly,  that  immediately  afier  the   completion  of  one 
stroke  4he  temi>eratuie  of  the  cylinder  should  be  again 
raised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  it  to  become  refilled 
with  steam  prejwratory  to  another  stroke.    A  considerable 
quantity  of  stesun  was  lost  between  each  stroke  in  ofl'ecl- 
ing  the  second  object;  and  when  it  was  accomplibhed,  U 
the  cylinder  was  too   hot  to  allow  tiie  immediate  con- 
densation of  the  steam  just  admitted,  time  was  lost  in  cool- 
ing it  again.     Walt  calculated  that  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  from  this  radical  defect  of  the  old.  or,  as  it  is  usually j 
called,  the  *  atmospheric'  steam-enprine,  was  three  timcaij 
as  much  as  was  applied  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  m»-] 
cliine.     Such  was  the  boht,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to' 
say  the  only  efficient  steam-enetne  used  before  the  timej 
of  Walt;  and  notwithstanding  its  wasteful  expenditure 
fuel,  it  wivs  extensively  used   for  llie  purpose  of  drainingj 
mines.     It  was  thus  applied  in  the  collieries  in  the  noitn' 
of  Ensrhind,  in  the  tin  and  copjwr  mines  of  f 'ornwal  ,  and 
in  the  lead-mines  of  Cumberland.     Shortly  aOer  (he  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  applied  to  the  piu- 
pose  of  raising  water  to  turn  water-wheels,  and  it  was  used 
also  for  the  working  of  blast-furnaces  for  smetlinj;  iron- 
ore,  and  in  a  few  cases  for  raising  water  for  the  supply  of 
towns :  but  its  use  was  necessarily  limited  by  the  enorinoua 
cost  oir  workine,  as  well  as  by  its  defective  and  clumsy 
constniclion.     Watt  perceived  that   it  was  desirable,  in 
order  to  the  efficient  use  of  the  steam,  tfiat  the  cylinder 
sihould  always  be  kept  as  hot  as  the  vapour  which  entered 
i( ;  to  provide  for  which  he  had  recourse  to  the  beautifully 
simple  expedient  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separntd 
vessel,  which  might  always  be   kept  cool,  and  between 
which  and  the  cylinder  a  communication  might  be  opened' 
whenever  the  piston  was  required  to  descend.     This  ar- 
rnngeroent  being  perfected,  he  next   devised  means  for* 
deriving  the  fullest  possible  advantage  from  it,  by  main 
laining  a  uniform  and  high  temperature  in  the  cylinder  ;■ 
an  object  which  he  accomplished  by  enclosing  its  up|)er 
end  with  a  cap  or  cover,  through  which  the  piston-rodf' 
could  slide   freely  up  and  down   by  means   of   the   air-1 
tight  aperture  csdled   a  stuffing-box,   and  by  empluyinif 
the  elastic  force  of  steam,  instead  of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,    to    depress  the    piston    whenever   a   partial 
vacuum  was  formed  beneath   it   by  condenMition.      The 
uniform   warmth   of  the   cylinder  was  furtlier  promoted 
by  surrounding  it  with   a  jarket,   or  outer  ca.Hing.  and 
tilting  the  intervening  space  between  its  inner  and  outer 
walls  with  steam.     A  fuller  account  of  these  modifications 
is  given  under  Stkam-Encine.     The  invention  was  in  its 
main   features  completed  as  early  a*   17ti5 ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  early   experiments  \Vatt  was  much  stnick 
Ly  the  great  heal  communicated  to  the  injection-water  bv 
which   the    condensation    was  etfected    by    a  very  smail 
quantity   of  steam,  a  circumstance   which   led   him   by 
further  trials  to  the  discovery  that  water  converted  into 
steam  would  heat  about  six  limes  its  own  weight  of  water 
at  47"  or  48**  to  212'.     Being  struck  with,  and  not  under- 
standing the  reason  of,  this  remarkable  fact,  as  he  himself 
states  in  the  notes  to  Robison's 'Mechanical  Philosophy,'" 
Watt  mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Black,  who  then  ex- 
plained to  him  his  dt»ctriiie  of  latent  heat,  which  he  had 
taught  some  lime  previously,  although  Watt  states  that  he 
had  either  not  heard  of  it,  or  not  attended  to  it  when  he 
thus,  to  use  his  own  wonis,  '  stumlited  upon  one  of  tlie 
material  facts  by  which  that  beautiful  theory  issiipported.' 
In   order  to  correct  an   erroneous  statement  whieh  may 
have  obtained  wider  circulation  tlian  its  refutation,  we  in- 
sert a  further  quotation  from  the  above  notes,  where  Watt 
obser^  es— '  Dr.  Robison  qualifies  me  as  the  pupil  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Dr.  Black,  and  goes  the  length  of  suppos- 
ing me  to  have  professed  to  owe  my  improvements  unon 
the  steam-engine  to  the  instruction  and  mlorraation  1  had 
received  from  him.  which  certainly  was  «  ""^^.PP"^^^- 
sion.     He  is  hI-io  mistaken  in  his  assertion  «h?tJ«^  at- 
tended two  courses  of  the  Doctor's  lectures,  ^nfprtunately 
for    me    the   necessary   avocations  of  my   buanest  pre- 
venteTme  from  attending   hU  or  any  other  lecture*  at 

'°T^f  marriage  of  Watt  release!  hio  fro^^th*_di»cal^ 
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which  luui  euniiHilled  him  to  e«tahlish  himwlf  in  the  pre- 
cineU  of  the  collcj^e,  his  vsife  bcin^  the  daughttr  of  a  ^e- 
Bian.  Beinsr  thus  rendered  a  iVueman  hiniaelt',  lie  opened 
t  ^liu.i  '-'':ilf-iDarki}t,  when  his  inoeaaiiit;  ImsintsoB  led 

hiui  '  he  Uhoiirs  of  an  astdstant.    The  8iicce«i  of 

hiii  hiei  I  &)/<.> liueutii  induced  Watt  to  determine  iqion  tlte 
construction  of  a  lart^er  model  than  could  he  conveniently 
and  piivut.K  i-oiibtructed  at  his  UMial  place  of  hti^ineiU), 
and  tl  set  up  thu  machine,  with  tlie  a£i>i&tance 

of  hi=  u?!  apprentice,  John  Gardiner,  in  one  of  the 

n>onis  of  a  pottery  or  '  delil-work.'  which  he  had  assisted 
in  establishing  near  Glasgow,  and  in  whiclihe  held  a  oharC. 

.An  accident  tcnuinated  his  experiments  with  this  enfpne, 
ffhich  had  a  cylinder  of  nine  inches  diameter,  and  which, 
ft»  far  a*  it  ivas  worked,  proved  satiblactorily  the  practical 
Importance  of  his  improvements  ;  and  as  neither  his  leisure 
nor  hi&  means  enabled  him  to  proceed,  the  project  wns  for 
%  time  laid  aside. 

In  addition  to  his  employment  a^  a  mathematical  in- 

^•trumciit  maker.  Watt  devoted  much  time  to  the  practice 

'of  land-6urvcying,  and  this  led  to  the  employment  of  Ids 
tuperior  talent;!  in  the  more  important  departments  of 
civil  engrineering.  Such  engagements  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  hi»  attention  lArtween  the  year  1705,  when 
the  lending  features  of  his  invention  were  perfected,  and 
1768,  when  he  fonnd  in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  whom  he 
had  become  known  ns  a  surveyor,  an  individual  cai)able 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  his  improvements,  ana  suf- 

■iloienlly  enterprisinp  to  tuppoii  him  in  further  experiments. 
Dr.  Roebuck,  who  i*  perhaps  best  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  Curron  iron-works  una  the  vitriol-works  at  Preston- 
pans,  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  extensive  colliery  un- 
dci  taking  at  Kinneil,  a  few  miles  from  (^Jarron  ;  and  m  an 
outbuilding  connected  with  his  residence  Watt  com- 
menced, in  the  winter  of  1768,  a  third  model,  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  either  of  the  preceding.  This  engine  had 
a  cylinder  of  block-tin,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter ;  and  in 
it*  construction  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome, 
arising  partly  from  inexperience  as  to  the  proportions  of 
the  several  parts,  V)uf  mainly  from  tlie  imperfect  workman- 
ship unavoidable  during  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  machine- 
making.  One  great  difficulty  consusted  in  the  steam-tight 
packing  of  ttie  piston,  which  could  not  be  effected,  as  in 
the  old  engines,  by  covering  it  whh  a  body  of  water.  At 
leugtli,  after  eight  months'  labour.  Watt  and  Roebuck  hud 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  machine  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  saving  of  fuel  was  enormous;  the  saving 
otferted  in  the  supply  of  water  for  condensation  waa  little 
le>*  important,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  fully  sa- 
tlh(if(1  Roebuck,  who  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  by 
which  Watt  secured  his  inventions.  This  patent  had  been 
npplied  for  in  1768, before  the  engagement  with  Roebuck, 
tmd  it  was  obtained  on  the  5th  of  January,  1769.* 

In  llu»  summer  of  that  year  however  the  mining  specula- 
tions of  Roebuck  involved  him  in  such  embarraittrnent»  that 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  experiments  withWatfs 
engine,  and  Watt  himself  was  therelbrc  obliged  to  return 
to  (lis  Ibroier  avocations  as  an  engineer  and  suiTeyor  (he 
having  relinquished  the  business  of  instrument-making  in 
17G8).  and  to  suchengagemr  nts  he  chiefly  devoted  himself 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1773.  Among  the  sun'eys  and 
engineering  works  in  which  Walt  was  engaged  betbre  he 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  carrying  out  oi"  his  improve- 

juvnts  on  the  steam-engine  was  a  projected  canal  between 
(foilh  and  the  Clyde,  by  what  was  called  the  Lomond 
»c.  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  I7(i7,  when  Smeatoa 
■v"  :ri-d  on  similar  surveys  upon  a  rival  line.     He  also 

.  ;d  superintended  tlio  execution  of  a  canal  tor 
,..is^  the  produce  of  the  Monkland  collieries  to  Gin 
He  was  engaged  upon  the  Crinan  cani>l.  which  v 
^ueriflv  ffi'iii.l.tcd  by  Rennic  ;  and  the  deepening  v . 
tlie  river  <  :  oving  the  navigation  of  the  Foilh  and 

Devon,  at]  ner  of  Leven;  n  canal  from  Machri- 

luviiitth  Bay  to  Campbeltown ;    another  Jrom  the  Grand 

>  .i>at»f« ;' 
T.iuve  In 
iCQ  of  iIm 

"isity  eoa- 
•.■•■  u  fol- 

:*.«•  v»«BtU— mr  vxtriirt«<l   from  cin- 
lif  ■trmm — a  •Icnra-wKrrl    |nr   ruliio 

.....ri.ifQsitjo'u  iif  Uram— mint  Oil  u»A  wa«,  inHnuI  of  imlpr. 
.p.  fil?,) 


hav< 


C*iiaJ  to  the  harbour  of  BorrovrstoMrnnew :  iinr«»vi 
ill  the  harbours  of  Ayr,  Port  Glasgow,  mm!  C 
the  building  of  bridges  at  Hamilton  and  3 
among  the  engineering  works  and  pnij     '  '»iucil 

wa»  connected.     Business  of  this desi  vd«da| 

him,  and  it  is  slated,  in  the  *  Ency^..w^-.^^....  iirilanua 
that  his  reiHirts  me  remarkable  for  their  porspicuitf  ( 
accuracy.     In  his  surveys  he  used  an  improved  mier 
(of  which  a  description  is  given  in  Brewster's  *  Edit 
Encyclopaedia,'  ajticle  'Walt'),  and  also  a  mauliins 
drawing  in  perspective,  both  of  which  he  had  himieif 
vented.     It  wiis  while  iingaged  on  the  greatest  engineeria 
work  midertakcn  by  him,  the  surveying  and  eatimating 
line  of  canal  between  Fort  William  and  Inverness,  sin 
executed  by  Telford  on  a  i  !i  than  was  then 

posed,  underthe  name  of  I!  .in  i/'anal.that  \\ 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  iii-'>-  n'ceived  inteUigeac 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  ;  and  he  soon  alterwards 
mined  to  Ibllow  the  advice  of  his  liienrl  l''  U  'iliaml 
of  Birmingham,  and  to  accept  an  invii  n  MattI 

Boulton,  the  founder  of  Soho.  to  setliv  „  a.nd, 

Boulton,  to  whom  Dr.  Roebuck  tranalerred  bia  i 
the  property  of  Watt's  invention,  wm  a  man  ei 
quahired  to  bring  it  into  profitable  operation ;  his  i 
and  business-like  habits  supplying  what  was  wan 
the  character  of  Watt  to  cope  with  and  eventually  ' 
quer  those  moral  obstacles  which,  far  more  than 
chanical  difficulties,  rendered  the  introduction  of  it 
proved   steam-engine  an  aiduous  undertaking.      He 
possessed  in  his  works  at  Soho  mechanical  faciUtk~ 
superior  onler,  as  well  na  a  large  capital  to  establi 
manufacture  of  steam-engines.     In  short,  as  has  be 
observed  by  Stuart,  '  to  a  man  like  Watt,  so  unfittc 
feeling  and  habit,  to  stand  alone,  nothing  could  ' 
more  auspicious  than  his  gaining  the  protection  of  two  soch 
men  (as  Roebuck  and  Boulton)  in  siiccesston.     Ol  sLacIm 
were  seen  by  either  only  to  be  surmounted,  and 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  master-art 
into  all  around  them  a  portion  of  their  own  a.i 
energy.     Projectors  themselves,  they  were  conaidc 
his  feelings,  and  knew  how  much  tlie  flow  of  the 

irresolute  or  he$.itating  genius  is  quickened  by  t)i«         ^ 

of  !\  patron.     Assisted  l>y  their  experience,  and  animatid'*' 

liy  their  generous  approbation  ol  what  he  had  already 

achieved,  he  was   roused  and  carried  oiv" 

greater  perfection  to  his  mechanism.'     V\ 

with  Boulton  commenced  early  in  the  year  i 

remained   in  partnership  until    181)11,  when 

from  business;  but  their  friendship  continued  undimif 

until  Boulton's  death,  ailer  whicli  Watt  exprcf.«ed,  in  hit 

notes  upon  RoViisun's  account  of  the  steam-engine,  his  higfa 

esteem  lor  his  former  partner,  in  the  pa&sage  quoted  un 

Boulton,  vol,  v.,  p.  274. 

By  the  latter  end  of  1774.  Wiiii  '       :    i  Soho, 

all  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  i  .ii4«r] 

ton's  command,  his  I'ouilh  lui^dci  i-ni:iiii'.  uiuuh 
hibited  to  a  deputation  from  the  Cornish  miners, 
olher   persons   competent  to  judge   of  its   perfo 
whicli  were  deemed  highly  -satislactory.     Perfect  he 
as  was  the  action  of  the  I'mproved  machine,  the  pi 
knew  that  much  remained  to  be  done  to  bring 
extensive  operation;   that  costly  machinery  must 
stnicted  to  assist  in  the  fabrication  of  the  new  er 
and  (hat  a  protracted  struggle  with  ignorance  and  pr 
was  to  he  anticipated  before  any  remunerative  return' 
be  expected-     As  five  years  out  of  the  term  of  fflint««n 
years  for  which  tlie  pn  I.  '  anted  had"  lapMd. 

It  did  not  appear  piol  :i»e  remaii  term 

1    .  'i;..;  for  the  uiinmMMiiient  of  p,i  :i 

^;   while  there  was  no  doubt  5 1 
iiiesonce  fairly  cf""'  '■■"'  ^"^ 
!■  iuction  of  the  ii 

li:  w  the  temiinnli    i 

held  by  Watt  and  his  partner.     I 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  e\i'  _  , 

])alout;  and,  althou£:hthe  appliciLuuii  wti»  met  by  a 
oppositio!!,  in  which  Edmund  Burke  took  part,  *  w 
otwerved  by  Muirhead,  '  from  any  hostility  to  Mr. 
his  patt'nt,  but  KJmply  from  a  uense  o\'  d^ty  in  d 
vvhut  he  conceived,  or  what 
Ihe  cJaimtj  of  a  constitucnl 

cxpeiwe  and  anxiety  to  the  pmviun  ,,  ii  \>ii,  uiUuihic 
CMBftil,  an  act  being  t>as«e<l  in  177.'»  (15  Geo.  III.,  o.  W 
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ijamw  W'lttli  engmwr,  his  •xecntnn?.  artmiTitc-  |  r}At.  wlitle  Strtpator 
»nil  aasii^ns.  <}»  sole  uae  and  propr 
steam-eneineii,  cfiramnnN  <"nlle(i  fir?-«>n?inp-. 

tion     '    •       '      '    '      '■       -'    '    . 
don 

la ji  the  pat^nter^  prpp:^: 

eag^mu  npon  the  most  ex:^,.  ..^  ..^... v.  ..,,., iwc^>.^ 

i^tmaamaty  never  before  applied  in  the  prudncliuti  of  Ijirsfe 

.     In  order  fulJy  to  com|nvliPiiii   the  dittioiillies 

b7  Watt,  it  DDMst  be  re  ihnt  his  ma- 

reqtitrcd  much  more   HCcm  manship  than 

to  supersede,  ami  that,  as  stated  ny  Mr.     dotic 
r  Ids  pnrtnpr.   nt   the   meeting  hfid  at     rv«»r\ 
Twemason.-,  H^Uin  1«24 


iViTCC  of  a  stro 


'  n  n.i9- 


lorm  Ds  mnoii  ;\.s  mi   noi 
late.      Even  these  libcrn 


'at  the  perioil  of  the  pot 


at  Soiio, 
been  iini 


iga  inonumt'nt  to  Watt. 

rthe  first  stBain-en>fiin» 

'    ■         ;ind  judicious 

imself  of  the 


'■ili;il[<-      Ii>       Hi: 

e-onTinced  of 


>''  _,  ain- 

is  powreiiid  machine,  in  its 

I-    \h;    eeni'mlly  introduced.' 

-.hen  thf  env'ine  tried  at  Kinneil  was 

!»t  one  r»f  two  artiits  who  «>iild  "ive 

'  to  air-piM 

I  required 

niAiiy  iiinis.md  times  thi-ir  capucii), 

istons,  piston-rods,  and  other  working- 


Til 


1  m  raised  to  an  extention  of  the  patent  hail 

.J.  ijxnitinK  the  public  attention,  atid  Hi,,  /-.mh- 

lacf  of  Boulton  f reatir  faeihtated  the  '»n 

ma 'LirM;  to  fri'";r:i!   iite.     Pursuing  tli       _i         m 

•:,  the  p,itente('9  invited  the 

online,  freely  explained  the 

■id  promoted  a  st'rre«  of  experi- 

■1  m  practical  and  scientific  me- 

tracter  and  position  in  society 

I  suspicion.     Similar  eipen- 

^  engine 

:  in  per- 

Bf ;   mul  till'  n.'>*iiils  ii-*  I'j  ijuaiii  II  \  ui  inni  ii'ii.Mimed, 

imaiunt  of  work  done,  in  a  eiven   time,  were  con- 

'•      T'"'*  the  immense  saving  etfected  \v.as  rondercd 

■  •   parlies  to  whom  the  use  of  the  machine 

■>  <1.  iind  the  reiuuneration  of  the  patenteos 

!o  that  Mvinsc.     Without  attempt- 

1  (  aa  manufacturers  of  the  engines, 

1  Watt  claimed  only,  by  way  of  rent, 

■i  nnrt  of  the  coals  saved  by  using  their 

A<]  of  the  old  fire-*ngine.     After 

'L'  claim,  it  cost  little  more  than 

^    If  Ui>?  money  previou'sly  paid  to  perform  a  i:i  mt 

[tff  work,  to  say  nothiner  of  the  rreat  saving  ol  >  r, 

"  repaira.     Not  only  were  t!-  — ■■•s  9ii])(.i:,-i..  n.  ver- 

fixed  pricea.  according  ti..  ■  h  a  m\v  an  would 

•Tr    1- 

rbe 


itreadr  r 

payiii 
vafue 


liar^ed   liy  any  ; luanufactui'er ;    Init 

were  either  unable  or  umVilling  to  throw 
n^ivi-  iinimratus  which  they  mistht  have 
ntees  took  the  old  engines  in 
.i-n  at  rates  tar  beyond  their 
while  ill  oUur  ciwies  they  erected  nJachinery 
IhOnsamlH  of  ?»of">d«  on  rondilion  of  being  jmid 
th^y  pri   i  '^e.     In  wme 


partr^ 

fbf  insftance,    [>y  ni:i 
thift  fh«  old  one,  and  v- 

aHhough  \hc  •  ■ 
'  the  'it*  ol  the  I 
'tfed  as  fc 
le  pafentei 
id€»ption  01 
a  which  its  usi 
|tOMibl«,  the  p 


ii^ht  into  UM.^ 

ing-cylinder 

>e  or  jacket ; 

■   ">'->ie  than 

line  was 

.      M  of  the 

il  further  to  facili- 

\ry  rendenng  the 

'.'d  as  clear  as  well  a.s 

lid  down  a  standard  of 


t-power  by  which  to  calculate  the  power  of  their  ma- 
and  in  in  doing  their  honourable  spirit  waa  rea- 

lered  •Inl-  a  lo*»^ 

-ea  the 

■   III  ihcir  ti-i^fTiiier^.  iM>'v  t'siiiiinnii  iiio  power 
lual  to  raising  iW.tMMl'lbs.  one  foot  hi^h  i;i  a 


Mil  all  vexatious  mti  .  r 

mg  (hf"   iiFiKumt  ^if    .  ily 

check  upon 
'1  rui^ht    Ill- 
more  or  Icss  than  tlicy  really  did  pcT- 
nn  apparaiii.H  for  eountine;  and  reeis- 
ipf  beam  of  the  engine, 
indisputable  data  for 
iKr-ii.    I  iiiH  apparatus,  or  counter, 
ith  two  keys,  one  of  which  was 

li„.    ,.n...r,„      on,!     ♦!•<.    -^'1,....    1,,      l|,,. 

A 


and  thereby  at! 
- — -piiting  the  li 
'  'okcrt  up  1 
..V  |l  by  the  pii.iji,.^- 
patentees,  who  emp! 
examine  the  ap^iarat 
every  three  months. 

Of  the  spirited  manner  in  w]iich  Boailton  conducted  the 

mercantile  department  of  the  great  adverrture  some  idcji 

may  t>e  formed  from  the  fact,  that  vipwards  of  47,000/.  was 

'   before  the  patentees  be^an  to  receive  any  return; 

I   length  their  remuneration  began  to  pour  m,  and  in 

111.     In  t'omwall  and  other  minii      '    '      Is, 

■  coal  was  not  abundant,  the  v.  rs 

jjinLed  the  old:   and  although  in  Juam   t  n^^.•« 

es  agreed  to  receive  a  fixed  sum,  lower  than 

I. i  lut  that  would  have  been  payable  to  them  under 

the  usual  agreement,  in  lieu  of  the  stipulated  rent,  they 
soon  realized  a  very  large  annual  revenue.  In  one  in- 
sfnncp,  at  the  Chacewater  mine,  in  Cornwall,  where  three 
very  large  engines  were  employed,  the  proprietors  agreed 
to  pay  9O01.  per  annum  for  each  engine  as  a  compromise 
for  the  patentee's  share  of  tiie  saving  of  fuel. 

The  ctiief  application  of  the  old  atmospheric  engfine,  and 
also  of  Watt's  first  improvement  upon  it,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pumping  water  from  ni  i'U(pos=e  for  which 
the  ciriiim.'itance  of  its  power  ;>lied  only  during 
the  downward  stroke  of  the  pistd  'tie  consequence, 
.^.s,  however,  the  extension  ot  nring  operations 
called  for  the  introduction  of  ti^-..-  j  ..^rliil  and  manage- 
able prime-moTcr,  more  uniforni  in  its  action  and  ftss 
dependent  upon  local  circninstances  than  either  wind  or 
water,  various  attempts  were  made  to  apply  the  steam- 
cnpine  to  this  purpose,  for  which,  in  most  cases,  it  was 
necessary  to  convert  its  alternating  rectilinear  motion  into 
a  continuous  circular  motion.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Watt, 
the  principal  means  adopted  for  accomplishing  tins  object, 
which  however  was  vcrj- seldom  attempted,  was  to  employ 
the  engine  in  pumping  water  into  an  elevated  reservoir,  in 
its  descent  from  which  it  might  turn  a  water-wheel.  A 
large  atmospheric  engine  was  erected  for  this  purpose,  in 
175'2,  at  Champion's  copper  and  brass  works,  near  Briistol ; 
and  such  engines  were  subsequently  introduced  at  several 
other  places",  amon^  which  was  the  Soho  works.  Watt 
was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  some  more  convenient 
method  of  obtaining  rotatorymotion  from  the  steam-engine; 
and  of  the  numerous  plans  which  had  cither  been  tried  by 
othera  or  were  suggeated  l>y  his  own  fertile  imagination,  he 
appears  to  have  considered  none  equal  to  the  common 
crank,  the  efficir:  hich  was  shown  by  it.'*  urc  in  the 
lathe,  the  knil  wheel,  and  other  machines  in 
common  use  lorm  i-fiun;  its  application  to  the  steam- 
engine  was  thought  of.  A  difficulty  however  presented 
itself  in  the  appHcation  of  the  crank  to  the  single-acting 
engine,  or  that  which  exerted  power  in  the  down-stroke 
only,  because  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  use  a  verj 
hoavily-loaded  fly-wheel  to  keep  up  aticl  equalize  the 
motion  imparted  by  the  separate  impulses  of  the  pi«(on. 
to  avoid  which  Watt  once  proposed  to  employ  t  *^  . 
working  distinct  cranks  on  the  sarne  axle.  Wr  j 
was  not  the  man  to  publish  his  inventions  umsi  inj  had 
brought  them  to  a  considerable  state  of  perfection  :  and 
consequently  in  this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  parties  who 
were  aiixiou-sly  watching  to  obtain,  bythc  most  unscrupulous 
means,  a  share  in  the  advantages  of  his  ingenuity,  were 
cnnlih'd  to  steal  a  march  npon  him.     YThile  his  attention 


I 
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was  directed  to  other  important  points,  patents  were  ob- 

taiocil.  in  or  about  Iho  years  1779  and  1780,  by  porsoiu 
named  Wasbrough  and  Pickard,  for  obtaining  rotatory 
moliau  from  aBteam-engine,  the  plan  propowd  by  Pickard 
biftni;  the  uiuple  ci-ank  aud  fly-wheel.  Since  it  appeaj-s 
probable  that  the  idea  was  obtained  through  a  workman 
tmployed  by  Watt,  it  is  likely  that  thin  patent  might  have 
bcal  overturned';  but  as  Watt  did  not  think  tit  to  eontust 
it,  |tc  used,  during  the  continuance  of  Pickard's  patent. 
hiiiOMik  beautiful  contrivance  known  as  the  »im-and-planct 
wheel.  It  haH  however  been  stated,  in  the '  Eniyclopaedta 
I3iiUnnica,'  that  Watt  did  actually  use  the  crank,  in  dc- 
fianco  of  Pickard's  patent,  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose, 
nnd  that  he  wait  never  molested  for  so  doin^.  Few  points 
in  the  history  of  machinery  are  more  curious  tliiui  the 
livalry  which  existed  on  this  subject,  and  the  complicated 
contrivances  proposed  for  doing  that  which  is  no  simply 
and  efficiently  done  by  the  crank  ;  and  many  well  informed 
pefsoiu,  amon^  whom  was  Smeaton,  doubted  the  po&i- 
tility  of  obtajninp  a  perfect  circular  motion,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  efflux  of  water  in  turning  a  water-wheel, 
from,  tlie  reciprocating  lever  of  a  steam-engine.  Perhaps 
no  improvement  could  be  named  of  equal  importance  in 
M-ndermg  the  steam-engine  available  as  a  prime-mover  of 
m:u  hinery,  as  that  by  which  the  action  ol  the  steam  was 
enabled,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  valves,  to  impel  the 
pi:kton  upwards  ua  well  an  downward:^,  thereby  doing  away 
vith  the  necessity  for  balaace-weiphts  or  any  similar  con- 
trivance ;  an  aiTangemcut  which  Watt  di'scribed  and 
explained  by  a  drawing  during  hi.s  application  to  parlia- 
ment for  an  extension  of  his  patent,  although  he  did  not 
actvudly  patent  it  until  17H2,  prior  to  which  time  he  is  said 
to  have  privately  constructed  one  or  more  engines  on  this, 
which  is  known  as  the  dottbk-w^ting  principle.  The  adop- 
tion of  tiii«  construction  involved  several  other  important 
changes  in  the  machine,  among  which  was  the  exquisitely 
biautiiul  airangement  called  the  parallel  motion,  from  the 
working  of  which  Watt  himself  stilted  that  he  derived  all 
the  pleasure  of  novelty  which  he  could  have  experienced 
in  exami.iiug  the  invention  of  another.  Uur  space  how- 
ever vrill  not  admit  of  any  detail  of  the  improvements 
intioduced  under  the  successive  patents  of  1781,  1782, 
ITsi  Mill  T7!^r> :  Jin.l  i<  i- 111.' It-is  necessary,  because  many 
I  icIcSteam-Engink.     Even 

:i  1     :        i        !  iding  all  the  hght  thrown 

upon  the  subject  by  succeeding  engineers,  we  are  perhaps 
not  iu  a  position  fully  to  realize  the  advantages  of  one  of 
his1>eautitul  inventions,  that  of  working  steam  expansively, 
or  cutting  oif  the  access  of  steam  when  the  piston  has 
pirfyimtd  but  a  part  of  its  stroke,  and  leaving  it  to  be  im- 
]1L-I]i'd  through  the  remainder  of  its  course  by  the  cxpou- 
iii\e  force  of  the  steam  already  admitted.  He  is  said  to 
have  tried  this  mode  of  working  at  Soho  as  early  as  177tJ, 
altbough  it  was  not  made  public  till  two  years  after  that 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  concluding  thi.s  brief  sketch  of 
the  series  of  improvements  by  which  Watt  raised  the 
steam-cnpiqe  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency,  that,  as 
expressed  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  eulogium  originally  pub- 
IJMied  in  the  'Scotsman'  newspaper  a  few  days  ntler  his 
death,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  structure  of  the 
machine,  or  vast  in  its  utility.  Watt  i-hould  rather  be  de- 
scribed as  its  inventor  than  as  its  improver.  *  It  was  by 
his  inventions,'  observes  the  writer  alluded  to,  '  that  its 
action  was  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  flnest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and 
its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at 
defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivances  it  has  become 
a  thing  stupendous  aiike  for  its  force  and  its  fl.exibility,  for 
the  prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease  and 

J  precision  and  ductility  with  which  it  can  be  vaiied,  dis- 
ribnled,  and  applied.  The  tnink  of  an  elephant  that  can 
[pick  up  a  piu  or  rend  an  oak  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can 
Eengravc  a  seal,  and  criuh  masses  of  obdurate  metal  like 
[wax  before  it, — draw  out.  without  breaking,  a  tliread  as 
[fine  as  gossamer ;  and  lilt  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in 
the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors,  cut 
.tteel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the 
[fury  of  the  winds  aud  waves."  Nor,  while  we  admire  Ihe 
tingenuity  and  power  of  the  stupendous  machine,  should 
IVe  forget  tliat  its  contrivance  involved  very  much  beyond 
[the  range  of  a  mere  practical  mcclianic,  liowever  great. 
["With  the  geneiohity  of  a  kindred  spirit,  tlie  laic  Sir  Uuni- 
11)1117  Davy  olMervea,  at  the  meeting  for  «recttng  the  Watt 
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monument,  that  Watt  '  w*»  equally  distroguished  •»  ri 
natural  philosopher  and  a  chemist.' and  that  -his  inTm^^H 
tions  demonslmte  his  profound  knowledge  of  those  SCTencfi^|^| 
and  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  genius,  the  union  oP^" 
them  lor  practical  application;'  and  showed  that,  in  Ihe 
jiiosecution  of  his  ifrcat  object.  Watt '  had  to  investimte 
the  cause  of  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation,  of  the  Iw-s 
occasioned  by  the  condenstition  of  steam — to  determine   ' 
source  of  the  air  appearing  when  water  wa»  acted  upon  bj 
an  exhausting  power;  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  steam  it 
its  generating  water,  and  the  law  by  which  the  elaati 
of  steam  increased  with  the  temperature:    labovnr, 
numerous  and  difficult  experiments,  were  required 
ultimate  result ;  and  when  his  principle  was  obtair 
application  of  it  to  produce  the  movement  of  machi 
demanded  a  new  species  of  intellectual  and  experimci 
labour.     He  engaged  in  this  with  all  the  ardour  th 
cess  inspires,  and  was  obliged  to  bring  all  the  mecf 
powers  into  play,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  own  ' 
mind  info  exertion;    he  had  to  convert  rectilineal 
rotatory  motion,  and  to  invent  parallel   motion.      Af 
years  of  intense  labour,  he  obtained  what  he  wished 
and  at  last,  by  Uie  reirulating  oentriftigsd  force  of  the 
vernar,  placed  the  machine  entirely  under  the  power 
the  mechanic,  and  gave  jHM-fection  tio  a  scries  of  combhit 
tions  unrivalled  for  the  genius  and  sagacity  displa^'ed  in" 
their  invention.,  and  lor  the  new  power  they  have  given  to 
civilized  man.' 

It  is  painful  to  tum  from  the  record  of  the  meeting  at 
which  Davy  thus  joined  with  others  among  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  time  in  doing  honour  to  the  meauxj  ol 
tlie  great  engineer,  lo  the  nairation  of  the  diagraceful 
meaiiures  by  whicK  not  many  yeai-s  before,  it  was  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  well-earned  emoluments.  Ev«n 
among  the  Cornish  miners,  who  were  deriving  the  greateal 
advantages  from  his  machinery,  and  would  in  many  eaae» 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  works  but  for  it 
giant  aid,  there  were  men  who  grudged  to  pay  him 
stipulated  tliird  part  of  their  savings,  and  who  took  adv 
tage  of  the  pretences  aflorded  by  piratical  infringvn  on 
patent,  (o  declare  their  engagement*  at  an  end.  Thul"' 
compelled  lo  call  in  the  law  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
Me.ssre.  Boulton  and  Watt  became  involved  in  a  nKwt 
tedious  annoying,  and  vexatious  series  of  procewM,  during 
which  they  were  generously  and  powerfully  assisted,  nc- 
cording  to  Arago,  by  Colonel  (alterwards  Gen'  ,  fl 

Mylne,   the  engineer  of    Blackfriars    Bridge,  .-^ 

Detuc,  Hamsden,  Robison,  Murdoch,  Uennie,  Cumming, 
the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  watch  and  Hock- 
work,  More,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Aits,  and  " 
all  of  whom  gave  evidence  in  their  favour.    ^\ 
modesty  and  amiable  mildness  of  character.  Wan 
ill-lieatment  most  keenly,  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
quoted  by  Arago,  he  observis  in  rel'erenceto  it,  '  Wi 
been  so  beset  by  plagiaries,  Uiat  if  I  had  not  a  very  gc 
memory  of  my  doing  it,  their  impudent  osserlionii 
lead  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author  of  anvimf 
ments  on  the  steam-engine  ;  and  the  ill-will  of  the 
have  moat  essentiaUy  served,  whether  such  improve 
have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commoaw^ 
Defeated  on  the  ground  of  want  of  originality,  the  opji 
nent^  of  Watt  organized  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  pat< 
upon  the  pretence  that  the  ^nitten  specihcation  giv( 
Watt  in  1769  was  imperfect.     In  order  to  compreii* 
once  the  injustice  and  the  plau«ibilily  of  this  plea,  it 
be  considered  that  the  specilication  was  necessarily  writt* 
with  only  the  experience  derived  from  the  erection  of  u^ 
rude  model  at  Kmueil,  and  also  that  Watt  never  pretended 
to  be  tlie  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  but  simply  of  ctt-j^- 
tain  improvements  upon  it,  which  improvements  uH:re  O^H 
so  clear  and  distinct  a  character  as  to  be  unaSected  by  aaj^H 
change  in  the  forms,  proportions,  or  po&itions  of  I  he   \a<  ' 
rir^m  members  of  which  a  complete  steam-engine  is  com- 
posed.    It  was  thus  as  unnecessary  a«  it  was  impos»>ibk 
that  tlie  specification  of  1760  sliould  contain  a  comply 

"  We  quolc  rrom  Mnirlirul'i  triniUlion,  Imt  know  not  whrthrr  tl 
■r*,  prprl)w»lT  tl,ni»"  nt  tli*.  oHjrin-tl  Trtfer,  or  «ltMh*»r  \Ui^y  -^rr  r^ifr**<!ni 
At  •  '  ■         '    '      :  '    "  V    J      i   inotl  untali'-''  '  '  T 

I;  '  ,  lUi  tf>m  till  . 
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<le«cnption  of  the  machiae  as  made  by;  Boulton  and  Watt 
twenty  years  Afterwards.  The  principal  dialinguishiniB; 
features  of  the  engines  of  Watt  were  the  wpaiate  con- 
denser and  the  closed  cylinder ;  and  these  bein«;  retained 
in  all  his  miLchincs,  gave  him  a  virtual  monopoly  in  vHrioiis 
sulsequeiit  improvements  which  were  rather  additions  to 
than  modificatioos  of  his  original  design,  but  which  were 
too  intimately  connected  with  the  tjissential  features  of  his 
f  Dg^nea  to  be  separated  from  them.  Yet,  as  ol>M>rved  by 
8tuart,  *  After  a  aenes  of  experiments,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  to  develop  his  ideas,  the 
splendid  re4>ult  of  lus  genius  and  perseverance — the  per> 
feet  machine — was  raised  up  in  judgment  agnin&t  him,  to 
prov«  that  between  the  vear«  1790  and  18U0  the  engines 
which  were  sent  from  Soho  were  more  perfect  than  could 
be  faji>hcati:d  from  the  description  he  gave  of  the  one  he 
erected  in  1709 !'  Bramah,  whose  own  distinguished  in- 
genuity and  personal  aci^u.nintaDce  with  the  subject, 
joined  with  his  high  ini.i'niv  aiul  regard  for  truth,  ren- 
dered hira  a  dangcrou>  .  wa*  enlisted  among  the 
determined  opponents  >;  patent,  which  he  attacked 
solely  on  the  ground  just  slated  ;  while  his  printed  letter 
to  the  judge  who  presided  at  a  trial  on  which  he  had  i 
appeared  as  a  witness,  is  referred  to  by  Stuart,  as  being 
throughout  a  series  of  admissions  of  the  value  of  Watt's 
contrivances,  in  which  '  he  points  out  inventions  that  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  others,  with  ail  the  fine  feeling  of 
what  is  beautiful  in  an  art  in  which  he  waa  himself  a 
majster,'  while  '  he  ceases  not  by  inference  to  ajk  if  the 
inventor  has  described  these  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  he 
comes  always  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  because  he  has 
not.  therefore  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  reward  for  his 
•>uf>cria1ive  invention.'  At  length,  after  a  scries  of  trials 
extending  from  1792  to  1799.  a  unanimous  and  clear  de- 
»a  was  given,  fully  vindicating  and  establishing  the 
k^  the  patentees.  On  this  last  occasion  Mr.  Rous, 
"  as  counsel  for  the  patentees,  delivered  a  speech 
'afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
I  heat  once  keenly  satirircd  and  overthrew 
1h<:  I  insisted  on  by  the  opposite  party,  that  Walt 
had  invi-niud  nothing  but  idean ;  asking  whether  it  could 
be  seriously  contended  that  his  invention,  which  during 
the  apace  of  nearly  thirty  years  had  been  admired  in  all 
Europe  as  the  greatest  practiced  advance  ever  made  in  the 
irts.  waa  &  mere  ubstracl  discovery  in  science ;  and  ob- 
that  were  those  who  thus  pleaded  to  approach 
ingibU  substance,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  i(, 
with  the  same  ignorance  of  its  nature  as  tney  Ihusatfected, 
they  would  be  crushed  before  it  like  flies,  leaving  no  trace 
01  their  existence.  Muirhead  observes  that  the  Cornish 
miners  long  atU-rwards  found  by  experience  that  their 
eelfifih  and  shortsighted  economy  had  defeated  its  own 
ends,  for,  acrordmg  to  a  paner  by  Mr.  Henwood,  in 
Brew*ters  'Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science'  (vol.  x.,  p. 
M\  when  Boulton  and  Watt  relinquished,  shortly  af^er 
•I,..  *vr.if,i..Mi  .,f  their  patent,  the  superintendence  of  the 
>    erected  on  the  Coniish  mines,  so  that 

:        iiie  care  of  thepoilics  who  had  infringed 

the  patent,  or  of  the  mine  agents,  the  amount  of  duty 

perf-iTTned.   which  had   been  more  than  20,000.000  lbs. 

'  liigh  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coal, 

cmge  not  exceeding  14.000,01X1'  Uw. ;  and  that 

.lorinance  of  many  engines,  under  these  circum- 

.  was  not  more  than  (>,Lino,(XX)  lbs. 
mill  i<  M  the  sons  of  Messrs.  BouHon  and  Watt  were  ad- 
Bk-*d  to  the  partnership,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
Wr  - '    '    *  rm  of  his  patent,  in  1800,  Watt  resigned  his 
sh  business  to  his  two  fonx,  and  retired   into 

yry.^,^  ...^  ;  a  step  to  which  he  was  probably  determined 
in  tome  degree  bv  the  haraasing  nature  of  the  contests 

B]\t  Iwui  been  so  long  engaged.     Down  to  that 
he   introduction  of  the  steam-engine  into  otlier 
ing  dtstncts  had  been  wiroparatively  slow,  and  it 
(hat  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent  the  aggregate 
the  engines  employed  m  I^ndon  was  not  more 
nominal  horse-powers,  in  Manchester  about  450 
hoine-powers,    and    in   Leeds   about    300  horse-powers. 
'       lext  fire  years  the  number  of  engines  used  in 
lis  was    doubled,  and  more   machines   were 
KUi'jMjt^ii    ui^iu  the  Soho  works  tlian   during   any   equal 
period  before  the  expiration  of  the  patent. 

there  were  several  scientific  men  residing  about  Bir- 
itn  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Watt  and 


his  partner,  an  association  was  formed  urtder  the  title  of 
the  •  Lunar  Society,'  the  members  of  which,  including 
Priestley,  Darwin.  Edgeworth,  Keir,  and  Galton,  met 
monthly  on  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  for  the  purpose  of 
social  converse.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  according  to 
Arago,  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out  which  led  Watt  to  the 
invention  of  the  useful  little  machine  known  as  the  Copy- 
ing Press,  for  which  he  obtiuned  a  patent,  the  speciiica'. 
tion  of  which  was  published  some  years  aflenvards  in  the 
first  volume  of  trie  •  Repertory  of  Arts.'  It  is  however 
stated  in  the  '  Encyclopcedia  Bntannica'  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  contrive  it  by  the  necessity  oi  preserving  copies 
of  his  drawings  and  letters,  which  often  contained  important 
calculations,  and  the  desire  of  avoiding  that  labour  himself 
which  he  did  not  like  to  entrust  to  an  amanuensis.  Among 
his  other  useful  inventions  was  a  method  of  heating  rooms 
by  steam,  which  he  introduced  in  his  own  house  in  the  win- 
ter of  1784-5 ;  and  he  also  communicated  to  Brewster  an 
account  of  a  'Steam  Drying-Machine,'  contrived  by  him  in 
1781  for  Mr.  Maegrigor,  of  which  a  description  is  given 
under  the  above  title  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.' 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  17HG,  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  under^ 
taken  atthc  instance  of  the  French  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  improvements  on  the  Machine  de  Marly, 
uy  which  the  town,  palace,  and  waterworks  of  Versailles 
were  supplied  with  water  from  the  Seine,  Watt  became 
acquainted  with'  Berthollet,  whose  method  of  bleaching 
with  chlorine  [Bleaching]  he  brought  to  this  country,  and 
introduced,  with  certain  improvements  of  his  own,  m  the 
bleach-works  of  his  friend  Mr.  Maegrigor,  near  Glasgow, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  1775,  not  long  alter  his  re- 
moval to  Birmingham.  He  offered  to  Berthollet  a  share  in 
the  undertaking,  w  hich,  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  new 
over  the  old  process,  bid  fair  to  be  Inghlv  profitable,  but 
this  the  French  chemist  declined.  Auotfier  circumstance 
indicative  of  the  universality  of  Watt's  talents  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  establiehment  of  the  Pneumatic  Institu- 
tion at  Clifton,  where  the  medical  properties  of  the  gases 
then  recently  discovered  were  made  available  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  mainly  underthe  direction  ofDr.  Beddoes.*  The 
illness  of  Watt's  daughter,  and  delicacy  of  his  younger  son, 
Gregory,  led  him  particularly  to  devote  his  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  he  designed  and  constructed  the  apparatus  re- 
quired for  procuring  and  administerim;  the  gases,  and  wrote 
the  second  part  of  a  pamphlet,  ol"  which  the  first  part  was 
by  Beddoes,  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Medicinal  Use 
of  Factitious  Air^  and  on  the  manner  of  obtaining  them  in 
large  quantities.'  This  was  published  at  Bristol  in  1795 ; 
and  about  the  same  time  appeared  two  or  three  editions  of 
a 'Description  of  a  Pneumatic  Apparatus,  with  directions 
for  procuring  the  Factitious  Airs,'  by  Watt. 

Of  Watfs  snare  in  the  discoveiy  of  the  composition  of 
water,  an  investigation  in  which  ne,  Cavendish,  and  La- 
voisier, were  engaged  about  the  same  time,  very  little  can 
be  said  here.  Referring  those  who  are  curious  upon  this 
interesting  point  uf  scientitic  history  to  the  full  details 
contained  in  Arago's  Life  or  *  Eloge'  of  Watt,  and  to  the 
'Historical  Acco\nit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Composition  of 
Water,'  by  Lord  Brougham,  illustrated  with  notes  by  the 
sun  of  Watt,  which  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  Arago, 
it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  great  and  pressing  claims 
of  Walt's  professional  avocations,  together  with  his  modesty 
and  retiring  habits,  may  in  a  great  measure  account  for  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise  in  tracing  the  progress  and  extent 
of  his  discoveries  in  this,  by  no  means  the  least  important 
of  the  many  subjects  to  which  he  addressed  his  compre- 
hensive mind. 

Alter  retiring  from  business,  Watt  w^as  with  difEculty 
drawn  into  any  undertaking,  although  on  several  occasions 
his  advice  was  sought  respecting  engineering  worlis.  In 
1809  the  fertility  of  his  inventive  powere  was  shown  by 
a  beautiful  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  laid  before  hiui 
by  a  water-company  at  Glasgow,  who,  after  establishing 
their  works  upon  one  side  of  the  river  Clyde,  discoverea 
that  water  of  very  superior  quality  might  be  procured  from 
a  kind  of  natural  filter  on  the  other  side,  if  thuy  could  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  laying  a  main  from  their  pumps 
across  the  bed  of  the  river.  Watt  contrived  tor  this  pur- 
pose a  flexiblu  iron  pipe,  the  pieces  of  which  were  con- 
nected by  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  of  which  he  took 

*  Id  llir  aiilolr  DitDlioio.TiiiiMAi,  vol.  It.,  p.  132,  It  ii  lucormenjr  Miilrd  tjint 
ftrrg-mf  w«tt  «u  tbr  pctauo  wlio  wabted  IB  the  fi>un<ltii{or  Ute  fuennmlw 
tatdtutioiL 


W  AT 


W  A  T 


th<  ideft  ttom  the  tail  of  «.  lobste/^  The  main  wm  coik 
btructed  fioni  his  tlrsi^ns  in  the  followintf  yovr,  with  Ihe 
most  complftp  «iu<:p#»  ;  anil  it  forms  a  tube  about  a  thou- 


sand feet 
and  appi; 

Works,  p.  i^r\   in 
vail«d  upon,  by  the 

of  ,f..,  .\.i.,.;.',  .,    . 

Boa 

opi 


li&meter,  capable  of  bending 
liar  bwi  ofthu  river.  [Water- 
-p,  late  in  life.  Watt  vvaa  prc- 
!  of  the  liords  Commissioners 
,i,.i.,ii  ,(i,,?i  ivom  the  Navy 
md  Mr.  .Tea«op,  an 
I  inShcemoMdofk- 


'(  11i<- 


vard,  and  upon  ollior  projected  works  dwirncd  by  M«>sira. 
Ilcnnie  and  Whidby ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  receive 
tb*  thanks  of  the  Admiralty  for  his  gcrvices.  In  1813  or 
1814  he  yielded  to  the  wt«lie*  of  his  friends,  of  Brewster 
espetiully,  by  revL«iiig  tlie  nrticlea  'Steam'  and  'Steam- 
Bn(^np,*  cotilribntod  by  Roljison  to  the  '  Encyclopa-dia 
Bntannit-a,' and  enriehirij  '  i  ith valuable  notes, which 
were   published  with  tl  d  edition  of  Robison's 

artir'      ■  '     '     ,,  ,    i,,t!  title  of  'ASj^em  of 

Mf  1  ;io  last  project  to  which  Watt 

deV'  ,  iiiil  V.  Inch  he  appears  to  have  very 

ACai  'en  he  died,  was  a  machine  for  copyinp 

■eul;  :  ich   lie  had  proceeded  »o  far  as  to  exe- 

cute ytverai  lepecimcna,  which  he  presented  to  his  friends 
a»  the  early  attempts  of  a  youni?  artist  entenng  his  oij:hty- 
third  Y<'ar."  HavinBT  snffered  so  much,  in  other  caacs,  from 
comrTiiiniciitidi;  hio  idea^to  other?,  he  kept  the  constric- 
tion of  this  machii"  t ;  Init  wnen  he  had  pro- 
ceednd  <<ntfi('U'ntly  to  contemplate  obtain- 
intr  ;  i  umi  in:'?  mutrier  person  in  his  nei^h- 
boti  jars  to  hare  been  entirely  vmactiuainted 
with  i'  Hi  -  jiujrcl,  was  cnRacjed  upon  a  similar  plan.  A 
propofcu.1  wft*  Mibfiequently  made  for  obtaining  a  joint  pa- 
ten* i-'ii  \Viit  was  iiiivvillinir,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of 
life,                   ,  in  kucIi  an  undcrtakin]?. 

A  vt<«r  M'.H)  Watt  had  purchased  an  estate  called 

H«athtield.  nVnr  Scjho,  where  he  resided  to  the  end  of  his 
]if»;  and  li*  had  also  ft  property  on  the  l)anks  of  the  Wve, 
IK  Wal«a.     H  iiproved  in  his  latter  years,  and  liis 

inte1F#rtit«l  fv  itiued  •ipimT'sirt'd  tn  the  last.     It 

i«r«"       '  i  lied  them 

to  1  1   to  pnt 

the  V  suuiv,     HavJni^ 

sel''  'his experiment,  he 

nin-  11  ..  iMviiii)  ,.iii.,.    |n,-^id   that  there  was 

lit  1 1  for  hi>  fears.    At  lenB;th   however,  in  the 

spill.-  .  .11,  alarminK  symptoms  bepan  to  appear,  and 
•m  the  2.5th  of  Aucust  in  tbat  year  he  died,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year. — his  last  illr»ess  bavins;  been  one,  observes  His 
aon,  rather  of  debility  than  of  pain,  llespcctin^the  mem- 
ber* of  hi«;  frmily,  Ara^o  states  that  the  invarinble  mild- 
neas  and  -t ion  of   his  first  wile  rescued  him 

from  thi  itude  and  nervousness  from  which 

he  111  ■  ly  :  and  that,  without  herchcorin<^ 

nitt  M  have  publi^^hcd  hi^<  inventions  to 

the  wiiriM.  ->iii'  una  iii  i-hildbed,  September  34, 1773,  leav- 
ing her  wrvivinp  children.  Jame-s  the  son  fre^juently  re- 
l>,,,..i  ...  ..,  ti.in  ^iticlo,  and  n  i  -"..k*,,,.  ,,.},o  married  Mr. 
Mil  By  hiss.  who  died  in  1832, 

lie  I  n.ilh.r    iirvivcd  him.     (hie 

of  '  I  eriiished  himself  by  hi-t  geo- 

logi'  mI  in  18<W,  at  the  early  age  of 

IH^'  An  »iui{lil   be  expected,  this   bereavement 

M^i  very  keenly  :    but  Rluirlnjad  states  that  his 

ifmarkttblt;  activity  of  mind  was  not  imjjaired,  nor  was  his 
internet  in  tlie  pleasures  nflitprKture  and  society  destroyed, 
by  III.  ',       1:'    r.inversA- 

'.ioii  h  to  the 

reiii:  :i   Aii4'jii  Miu</>   111  iia,^-  been  ob- 

of  Watt. 

'  "!'  the  trreat   engineer  a  most 

>rd  .Teffrey,  who.  after  <ilating 

i.  .illamments  in  mechanics, 

rt-spects,  a  wonder- 

.  iiial  in  his  ape  po&- 

111  exact  information, — 

c'd  what  he  liad  read  so 

'f  appre- 

iiie  and 

sviiicti   extracted 


•itl 


Jed. 


td  Mi    HltKd)  aud  ^»i- 

llHtd  read  so  much,  or 
aeon rately  and  well.  Ho  had  infinite  'i 
hensinn,  a  prodipitais  memory.  an<l  a  c>'! 
m«'II     '  •  I     of    «nd.  ' 


out   of  :  IS  presented  to  it. 

'•-cons  kiivjniL-ui;!.-  Were  immense, — 

than  the  command  he  had  at  all 


tinlos  ovorllMita.    It  seemed  as  if  every  subj«<A  tb«l 
casually  otarted  in  conversation  with  him,  had 
which  he  had  been  last  oecupieQ  in  Ktudying  and 
ing,  such  was  tlw  copiousness,  the  precision,  and 
mirable  clearness  of  the  inlormation  which  he  MufMlt 
upon  it  vrilhout  effort  or  hesitation.'    In   social  etuyt 
tion  he  allowed  his  mind,  like  a  preat  cj'cIojmmIui, 
op.  ii>il  iiivon  whatever  subject  rTi'n/-hi  h(^^i        '  "  -  '- 
1  les;   and  he  made   > 

^ible,  that,  it  is  remai 
be  uonaciuus  of  any  deficiency  in  tii< 
presence.     With  all  this  flow  of  im 
sat  ion,  we  are  further   informed, 'hml   m< 
lecturing  or  solemn  disconr>inj».  b<it.  on  t 
full  of  colloquial  spirit   and   y'. 
and   affectionate   disposition,  I 
feelings  of  all  around  him,  and  _ 
ance  and  encouragement  to  all 
indications  of  talent,  or  who  «] 
or  advice.    A*  his  death  npprofi 
scious of  his  situation,  and  calm  .i.  .!..   . 
expressing  his  thankfulness  for  Ihe  le?)' 
which  h(i  had  been  blessed,  for  exempt  ioi 
infirmities  of  aee,  mid  for  the  calm   an' 
inef  oflife  which  he  had  been  permitted  t 
honourable  Inbours  of  Ihe  day  had  1" 

In  acknowledgment   of  his  invp! 
count rj',  it  was  1        : 
death,  by  a  frii 

to  use  thcwonls  o\  Aiuinit-an,  •  \nc  rniriK.''  v.'r 
conlerred  in  England  on  men  of  literature  Hud  science  ' 
open  to  him,  if  he  expressed  a  wish  to  tliat  e/ 
while  he  felt  finttered  by  the  intimation,  lie  de 
atler  advisinej  with  his  s<in.  to  decline  it.     He 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhurffh  i 
that  of  London  in  the  followinsf  \far,  nf  Iho  Brit 
ciety  in  1787,  and  in  180R  a  (■ 
Institute;  and  in  1)^14  the  '  At  ^ 
Institute  confcired  upon  him  the 
bestow,  by  elecline  him  one  of  its  f  i 
III  lH06,  by  a  spontaneous  vote,  tht 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary' 
lfl24  a  subscription  was  <    '       ■   ' 
to  his  memor}'  in  Wpstm- 

inp  was  held  at  the  Frec-un.-una  ..>,l;u  .w  uw  i,l  i.,-.ii  .■ 
the  man  who  bad  taug^ht  us  to  wield,  as  it  was  titcn  oh- 
served,  the  mig^htiest  instrument  ever  inim-tid  ii^  tli,.  t  ■. 
of  man,  and  whose  inventions  were 
as  amongst  the  great  means  which  I 
display  power  and  resomres,  durintj  a  lorrs:  war,  w 
finitely  above  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
numerical  strength  of  her  population.  A  lar^c  sum 
imrnpHiately  raiwd,  and  Ciiantrcy  tva»  engasrH  to  fi 
M  >.  which  is  one  of  the  finest   i  i   ' 

Is  to   mind  the   remark  of  \^ 
H  una  Ml  .Sharp,  who  said  that  he  ne\<!  ]<><>.■ 
tenance  without  fancying  that  he  In  li' M  i  ,'  i><  r 
tion  of  nbstrHct  thought.     To  this  an  ai^jirupnut 
tion  by  I^ord  Brougham  wa.<  added.     Another 
Chantrey  adorns  an  elegant  chapel  erected  by  Wa 
surviving  son,  at  the   parish  church  of  Tlantlawoi 
Birmingham,  in  the  chancel  of  which  he  ivas 
Other  statues  have  been  erected  in  St.  George's ' 
Glasgow ;  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  the 
of  Watt  i»  also  pl■eser^■ed  by  an  anmial  prize  \t 
founded,  for  the  best  eway  upon  some  tmbjert  or 
with  science  or  the  arts ;  flfid  m 
ock,  which  is  enriched  with  a  >■ 
presented  by  Walt  during  his  inc.  nn'i  lo  r.nicn 
contributed  liberally. 

In   1834  M.  Arfl'go  read  to  the  Frmrh   a   -  i*^ 
Sciences  the  '  Historical  Elogc"  to  which 
repeatedly  made  in  ihi-i  HPiii-l.'   nv' 
honour  on  the  liber.-i' 
more  than  once  trai>- 
tion  we  have  chiefly  referred  to  is 
.lames  Patrick  Muirhead,   Y.'^r].,  M. 
lKi9,  to  which  some  vah?: 
authorities  referred   to    ( 

Stuarts  '  Auecd 

Watt  in  the  '  Fi 
burerh  Encyclop- 


iiiiu     iiir 


iinhi 


1802-3,'  together  with  the  printed  '  Proceed; 
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.nacAUug  above-  yEfivicd  to,  lua  aroonff  lb«  prin- 

^TTFATT.   AXTOINE,  a  celebiaUd  French   laiid- 
fy  nn  at  VelencieiiDeit  in   lUHt.      He 

wit!)  k  Bcene-painler,  with  yIioih  he 
ine  time  wa^  b< 


iul,  a 
^  uliar 
;  ioyed 
capea 
.  niitl  confirmed 
"sonn  surpassed 
uveu 
ok  to 
\V..;  .iuu  iiipidJy:  he 

sgfntfd  I  iu  Koi,  and  Man 


)lc.     He  !■ 


art- 


I:  K. 


\  Ut'Oniiar, 


:  Uih  U;ac :  iicoily  ail  lliu 
wpre  occupied  with  the  I 
:~      his  works  amount  to 
e».     Few  painters  in 
I  iL>  Watteau. 

'■:•  o(  his  worlu,  Watteau  id 


c  lor 

1  were 

jicict.     Hi.-<  alylu  lit  wull  (le.bi'1  kljed  by  WhJ- 

'Thc  iriTHw  pf  Watteau  resembled  that  of 

'"  •  drew  and  the  other  wrote 

■-■>,  and  deiicribed  a  kind  of 

ii   iiie  led  by  lliose  <  | 

lasliion  and  rank. 

■  *" arc  coqiit.1  ,    mm   ik- 

I  lis  countrymen  :  and 

— 1  Kiace  of  the  ItuliaiM, 

(^5,  aud  that  more  familiar 

i)   we   call   pent«el.      His 

the  forbidding  majesty  of  god- 

u  hoyden  aukwardncM  of  cuun- 

aud  marches  of  ariuiei,  the  careless 

•4i!l  vt'tfiiii  the  air  of  a  nation  that 


s/ameux  Pein- 


I  j^oiiiiim 


.■yC.J 


I  test  of  tuno  children,  was  bom 

1674.     Hi^i  father,  who  kept  a 

•  n   w:iv  a  man  of  strong  devo- 

iiist-     He  was  impri- 

il  during  his  confuic- 

i  :tone  at  lliu  prison  door,  with  httle 

at  hcrhrcnsf.     The  child  showed  a 

!    iniluijcd  undei' 

1  ;icd   by  pexsecu- 

cd  the  detenninatjon 


Darini^  (ha  three  vc.us  that  he  rL-muned  with  Mr.  Ho«^, 

Walls  puruicd  hix  r,  allow- 

inK  hiuisdt' no  tiiiir  ii<>  period 

aliotled  to  sleep.     Hit  lima  ineni'  i(ir«d  his  con- 

^itution.     He  ii"od  to  mark  all  r.»  he  read,  fe 

id  annotate  olhers,  which  were  in- 
■>•.     Dr.  Johnson  aars  of  his  cl«»- 
ay.'<i^   supposed  tc 


liave  be 
X'ree  oi 
:>ucli  as 
and.  'Ii 
Latin  p< 

ee 

sti... 


:idemT,  s-how  a  de- 
'.  »/(jiii  j'linuMMiiiiiiil  iikT  ''■■"■'  -jcal, 
I  lain  by  a  much  lotn;er  co  lyr  ;• 

he  appears  tu  have  VHu'i <n  to 

%onwsto  his  brother,  in  ih  i  'iiick 
hen  he  was  snenteen,  arc  n -ui'.iliHbly 
He  also  made  lonie  projicienry  in  the 
ol  logic,  and  sohol.-isHc  divinity.  Hia 
aequircuitiula  in  mathematioal  and  phyiieal  scionee  ap- 
pear to  hHve  jteen  ineonaidenible.  Before  leaving  Ihe 
academy  I  in  comioonion  with  the  concrren^atioti 

of  Mr.  I  '•  was  accustomed  tu  say  that  he  never 

had  oi'ca4i<<ri  uj  reprove  Watts,  and  who  often  lield  lijni 
up  as  a  {Nit4ern  to  nis  other  nupiis. 


WatN  ;■'■•-■—!  tti  his  father's  hou«f -r  'fn    -.-.i    prnt 
the  in:>i  uf  his  life  in  piivatt  iter 

pail  nf  !  Mill  i.i.iLni.li'  111, 1-1  :  _...,:.  cum- 

P"- 

i  'li  to  rifide  in 

his  laiailv  at  i  -.  he  re- 

mained tlieri  Hartopp 

was  the  daugltlci  ul  llccU^uud  bv  l.i»lirat  mairiage.  sir 
John,  as  might  be  infen-ed  from  ni«  foimine  *iu'h  «  con- 
nection, was  .  '  "  1  ir»e- 
cution  was  hI  ton, 
of  which  he  j>iiiu  un-  t'niiii-'i  j  -.ii.  .i  mv  or 
seven  ihousaiid  pounds.  In  (his  fainn  .iouaand 
poliljcnl  "!*!"'■  n*  wliich  Watts  Im'!  >"  n  his  pa- 
rents pn  iiMter  were  strfi  lohn.  we 
learn  ti'  iieral  sermon  p<  lli!,  ^\tim 
mquisitive  into  the  aifairs  of  the  learned  world,  the  pro- 
cess of  ads  and  si-iences,  the  concerns  of  the  iintiou.  and 
the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christ :'  and  '  he  had  a  taste 
lor  universal  learning ;  ing;enioiu  arts  were  his  dthf^ht 
from  youth,  raathematical  speculation  and  practice  a  t»f 
vourite  study  in  his  younger  years,  and  even  to  hi)*  old  n^ 
'  '  '  lUHjuaiutauee  v.  J '  '  '  '  '  liua,* 
>r  >iK-li  a  nmii  V  tirj 
,11.  ti.  The  til's!  ^  >,  ■•oiiv  .Ulai^ 
Will                         :der  ihe  title  '                  waa  prepaitd 

dU:  '    l"i'  ill*"   ll->'    II. 

!  1 1   the  day  on 

wli  _  ..■■;_  of  Julv,  ICM. 

In  liiut  year  he  was  chosen  tL-Msliinl  lu  Dr.  Cnaunar 
uastor  of  the  Independent  churvli  then  meehne  in  Mard* 
lane,  but  he  continued  to  reside  and  discliarsre  the  duties 
of  teacher  in  Sir  .lohn  Hartopp's  fKinily  till  1702.     In  that 

imcy 
llus 
liter 


year  he  was  persuaded 
in  Ihe  pastoral  office. 

chare[c  he  was  seized  vstili  .i 
a  lon(?  confinement  and  a  bl 


COtl-'''""!""    ^' 

tlv 
17 
till 

Wl. 

Ill 

frieiut->.  ill 
Abnev.  whn 
al  '     '' 


Ill  a 
linn 
iuly. 


nud   he 

J   In-  n  r<- 


i)U  duty   iiii    !7 1'J. 
.1  and  of  L,  e li  n.ii- 

\\Y  of    itll    Ilia 


I  vV , 

pjajfc 


'boHE,  Wattii'- 

I'll  '     iiiit     \i\h    : 


4ir 


mIs,  who  i- Screed  to  -■ 
but  hr-vinij  been  I 

I  one.     He  w^  lljLii.- 
neadeiny  in  I^ondou, 
,  ;ii   111 :;   time  minister  ol  Ihe 
•  in  HftbenIa>lH'r'«  HalJ, 


.suics  ^lur  Mk  , 
nificcnce  wt, 

■ml  to  a  p; 
)»  1hi«  n^ 


I  £ls  i..iiti  It'll' 
'  this  family  i 


oeac  aihl 

HI  a  hko 

lie* 

xn\i> 

'n^'w'v  M"*wl'»'»*'d  aud  tiiusUd,  and, 
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like  &  Bhoek  of  com  in  his  aeBson,  he  ascended  into  the  re- 
r  Kioiis  of  perfect  and  immortal  life  and  joy.' 

The  tenor  of  the  remainder  of  WatLs's  life  was  uniform. 


plain  country-people  at  a  village,  when,  afler  a  sermon  (    . 
Ilebrews  vi.  12,  we  sang  one  of  your  hymna  (Which«  if 
remember  right,  was  the  1401  h  of  the  second  book),  and  [ 
that  part  of  the  worship  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  obser 
tears  in  the  eye«  of  several  of  the  people  ;  after  the 
was  over,  some  of  them  told  me  they  were  not  able 
sincr,  so  deeply  were  their  mmds  affected ;  and  the  clerk  : 
particular  said  he  could  hardly  utter  the  wurds  as 
them  out.'    5,  'An  Etisay  towarda  the  Encouragei 
Charily  Schools,  particularly  those  which  are  suppof 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  for  teaching  the  Children 
Poor  to  read  andwork:  together  with  some  Apology  fo 
SchooU  which  instruct  them  to  write  a  plain  hand, 
Iheni  for  Service  or  for  the  meaner  Trades  and  Profe 
of  Life  :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  the  Sui 


,  Sir  Thomas  Abney  had  been  bred  up  in  dissenting  principles; 

King  William  kriighted  him;  and  he  served  the  office  of 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  17tX).     His  first  wife   was  a 

daughter  of  Caryl,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Mark-lane  con- 
gregation ;    hU   second,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Giiniiton,  an 

honoured  friend  of  Watts.  The  house  of  the  Abneys  at 
'  TIteobalds  adjoined  the  site  of  Burleigh's  residence.  Of 
'  the  splendid  garden-f  of  that  palace  there  remained  little 

more  than  a  long  moss-grown  walk,  overshadowed  by  two 

rows  of  elms,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  entrance  of 

that  walk  there  stood,  in  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  garden,  a 

summer-house,  which,  fifty  years  after  Wat ts's  death,  was 

aliown  as  the  place  in  which  he  had  coraposed  many  of  ,  of  those  Schools;'  puolished  in  1728.    The  occasion 
'  his  works.    Watts's  usefulness  among  his  nock  was  in  no    publication  was  a  tiermon  which  Watts  had  been 

wise  diminished  by  his  residence  at  Tlicobalds.     There  '  to  preach  in  the  November  of  the  preceding  year,  in 

was  a  carriage  at  his  command  when  his  health  permitted    port  of  the  dissenters*  schools.     It  vindicates  the  ext 

him  to  officiate  in  London.     When  he  was  incapable   of  i  sion  of  education  to  the  poor;  and  the  establishment 

f public  labour,  he  refused  to  receive  liis  salary  ;  and  at  nil    dissenting  schools  on  the  ground  of  the  proselytizing  c 
imes  a  third  part  of  his  income  was  devoted  to  charitabte    racter   communicated    tu   general  schools   bv  the   Hi| 
tises.     The  seasons  when  indisposition  incapacitated  hira    Church  party.     G,  'A  Sermon  preached  at   Beny-it; 
from   public   duty  were  spent    in    literary   composition,  j  on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  our  late  graciotis  S 
'  Perhaps,'  Dr.  Southey  has  justly  observed,  ■  the  peculiar  ,  reign  George  L,  and  the  Peaceful  Succession  of  his 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  increased  both  the  respect     sent  Majesty  George  11.;'   published  in    1727.      Thus 
and  the  affection  with  which  his  congregation  regarded 

and  thev  looked 


him.  It  made  him  independent  of  them 
upon  him  not  in  the  lignt  of  a  dependent  upon  the  wealthy 
fomi) y  with  which  he  was  doniessticatcd,  nor  as  a  humble 
friend,  but  as  what  he  was  in  reality — one  of  its  members, 
adopted  into  it  by  the  especial  friendship  of  one  of  the 
wealtliiest  and  most  considerable  persons  attached  to  the 
dissenting  cause.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  congregation  felt 
that,  in  continuing  his  services  to  them  as  far  as  liis  feeble 
health  would  permit,  Mr.  Watts  conferred  upon  them  a 
favour  and  a  kindness  which  could  not  be  imputed  to  any 
motive  of  interest,  or  even  of  his  own  convenience,  but 
proceeded  from  his  sense  of  duty,  his  zeal  in  the  di^sseiiting 
cause,  and  his  attachment  to  them.  They  prized  him, 
therefore,  as  they  ought,  the  more  highly;  and  Ihey  were 
Sroud  of  his  growing  reputation,  for  he  was  then  the  best 
preacher  among  the  dissenters,  and  one  of  the  best  of  those 
times.' 

The  most  important  of  Watts's  publications  are: — 1. 
•  Ixigjc ;  or,  the  Right  Use  of  Reason  in  the  Inquiry  after 
Truth  :  with  a  variety  of  Rules  to  guaixl  against  trror  in 
the  affaira  of  Religion  and  Human  Life,  ns  well  as  in  the 
Sciences,"  published  in  1725.  This  treatise,  which  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  Dr.  .lohnson's  time  as  a  text-book  at 


chiefly  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the  religious   and 
liticnl  views  of  the  dissenters  at  that  period.     The  the 
gical  works  of  Watts  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  bt 
recftpitulated  here.     His  'Three  Dissertations 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  and  'Nr 
preached  in  the  years  1718-19,'  published  in  Ibi^..  "u 
preface  by  Dr.  Pve  Smith,  may  be  taken  as  ftiir  specinul 
fhey  are  marked  'by  much  of  that  logical  parade  wiiich  cir 
raclerixes  the  professors  of  the  Calvinistic  creeil,  but 
far  more  than  their  averace  gentleness  and  toIcuuU  vnir 
The  'HortE  Lyricie'of  Walts,  from  which  an 
his   poelital  talents  may  be  formed,  was  tvy 
1837,  wilh  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Southey.     A  poet   he 
scarcely  be  called,  yet  his  verse  is  generally  smooth,  sou 
times  nervous;  and  the  matter  is  always  judicious,  some- 
times toxiching,  sometimes  approaching  to  eloquence. 

Watts  is  a  classic  of  the  people.  His  hymns  for  childrrn 
have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  Ou 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  dissenting  body.  His '  IrfJigic'  wi 
once  a  textbook  in  various  placrps  of  education.  He  wasj 
his  day  one  of  the  moat  zealous  advocates  of  th<'  n, 
which  placed  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  thr 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  dissenting  chiirity- 
was  the  efficient  precursor  of  those  friends  of  popular  in- 


Oxford,   was   written  originally  to  assist  the   studies  of  i  stmclion  who  gave,  at  a  later  time,  their  countenance  and 


^Vatts■8  pupil.  Sir  John  Harlopp,  and  was  revised,  aug 
mented,  and  publihhed  at  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Eames. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  of  this  work — 'If  he  owes  part 
of  it  to  I^  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that  no  man 
who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or  illustrate  a  sys- 
tem, pretends  to  be  its  author.'  2,  '  The  Knowledge  of 
the  Heavens  and  Earth  made  easy;  or,  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Astronomy  and  Geography  explained  by  the 
use  of  globes  and  maps,  with  a  soluiion  of  the  common 
problems  by  a  plain  scale  and  compasses  as  well  as  by 
the  globe  :'  written  several  years  since,  for  the  use  of 
learners ;'  published  in  17'2G.  Tliis  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
telligent amateur.  The  amount  of  the  author's  scientific 
qualifications  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  the  pre- 
lace  : — '  Most  of  the  authors  which  I  have  perused  in  those 
days,  when  I  wrote  many  pants  of  this  book,  were  of  older 
date :  and  therefore  the  calculations  and  numbers  which  I 
,  borrowed  from  their  astronomical  tables  cannot  be  so 
exact  as  those  wilh  which  some  later  wrilers  have  fur- 
nished us."  3,  'The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  an  ex- 
pansion of  some  passages  in  lA)cke's  '  Conduct  of  the 
Human  Underhlanding.'  4,  A  number  of  works  for 
children  and  young  persons,  viz. : — 'The  Art  of  Residing 


and  Writing  Knglish  ;'  'Prayers  composed  for  the  Use  and 

Instruction  of  Children  ;'  *  Divine  Bongs  attempted  in  ea.>*y    the  75th  vear  of  his  age,  he  departed   '  in  sure  and  ce 

language  for  the  use  of  Children,'  &c.     It  was  from  mo-    hope.'     ftc  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields ;   Mr.   Stinii 


support  to  Joseph  Lancaster;  and  his  theologicaJ  vrritiugi 
are  prized  bv  almost  the  whole  religious  punlic  of  Great 
Britain.  Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  Isaac 
Watts  will  be  found  to  have  exercised  no  slender  influeotc 
in  the  fornialion  of  public  opinion.  His  writings  hA^ 
tributed  much  (o  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  tol 
and  piety.  '  It  wa.s  theielbre  with  great  propric 
opinion  i.*  entitled  to  the  greater  weight  as  coming 
high-church  Torj-,  Dr.  Johnson,  '  that,  in  1728,  he  i 
from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  dip!< 
which  he  became  ft  doctor  of  divinity.  Aca<lemical  I 
would  have  more  value  if  tiiey  were  always  be&towed ' 
equal  judgment.' 

The  conduct  of  some  very  near  relatives  emi 
latter  days,  and  for  a  while  he  seemed,  being 
in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  stupified  by  it  lu  sue 
degree,  as  hardly  to  take  notice  of  anj-lhing  about 
Ttie  worst  part  of  this  behaviour  was  kept  from  him.  '] 
Abney,'  says  a  correspondent  of  Doddndge,  *  keeps  hi 
peaceful  ignorance  and  his  enemies  at  a  becoming  di«ti 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  this  cruel  persecution  he  Uvea  i 
fortably,  and  when  a  friend  asks  him  how  he  does,  i 
"  Wailing  God's  leave  to  die."  '    In  this  patient  ant 
ful  state  of  mind,  on  the  25lh  of  November,  1748,' 


tives  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney  that  he 
fint  engaged  in  this  humbler  class  of  compositions.  No 
compositions  of  the  kind  have  obtained  such  extensive  use 
as  his  hymna  and  songs  for  children.  Doddridge  relates 
.n  one  of  his  letters  to  Watts  an  affecting  incident  regarding 


Chandler  dchveredafuneml  oration  at  his  interment ;  La/ij 
Abney  and  Sir  John  Hartopp  erected  a  handsome  tomo 
over  his  grave  ;  and  the  number  of  funeral  sermons  preached 
and  published  on  the  occasion  bespeak  the  deep  wdm 
entertained  by  the  dissenters  of  his  ments.    The  textaj 


on«  of  thoro  :— '  I  was  preaching  to  a  large  BMembly  of    some  are  strikingly  appropriate:  that  of  lh«  Rev«i 


rlMa.l  hp  vf4  «T>*«Mftb  ;' 
nt  there 


lh«lor»? 

rinc 

f »• ,  V, />./>.,  by  Hobcrt  s                 'i/rs 

Vatti,  Johnson ;  S'Ttiion  on                i  n/ 

tk^imt4  lifi).  J  s  D.D.,  by  David  J^nning*;  Mr 

tittra  of  Iht   ;  fVattt,  D.D.,  by  Thomaa  Gib 

WAVES  AND  TIDES  posseasinsr  in  many  respects  the 
le  character,  it  Ims  been  thousrh'  proper  to  state  in  one 
icl«  the  phenomena  and  the  theories  of  both. 

ilj^..  „^.!,  ,. .  »-".n^{he  periodical  rising  and  fallings 

»nf  in  rivers  have  been  noticed  ;  arid 

rut:>-.:..>  ..  ....  ,,nenomena  depend  so  obviously  on 

popritions  of  the  moon  and  snn,  that  the  influences  of 

Vi  e«lesttal  bodies  in  producini;  them  have  ever  been 

led  Ks  their  cause.     The  tide  appears  as  u  general 

IT«  of  water  which  gradually  elevates  itself  to  a  certain 

ight,  then  as  gradually  sinks  till  its  surface  is  about  as 

Aueh'  below  the  medium  level  as  it  was  before  above  it : 

that  time  the  wave  again  begins  to  rise ;    and  thLs 

siprocarini,'  movement  of  the  waters  continues  constantly, 

ith  certain  variations  in  the  height  (with  respect  to  the 

tn  level),  and  in  the  times  of  attaining  the  maxima  of 

er»fioo  and  depression. 

OtdinaiT  wavfs  are  produced  by  any  cause  which  dis- 
irti»  the  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid.    Thus  a 
STiffcred  to  fall  into  water  at  rest  gives  rise  to  a  series 
'tonceiitric  circular  waves  extending  to  a  great  distance 
\  the  place  where  the  stone  falls  ;    and  in  a  canal,  the 
of  :".  t'orlv  of  water  from  a  level  above  that  of  the 
u  '  will  produce  a  series  of  waves  advancing 

il.    Waves  are  also  produced  by  suddenly- 
in^'  A  >uiid  into  water,  or  by  suddenly  withdrawing  it 
hhence  ;  and  n.  single  wave  may  l)e  caused  by  partly 
■•^dyin  water  and  movingit  quickly,  for 
r;vf  direction.     The  inequalities  of  the 
i:n?  mi  on  the  surface  of  water,  whether  at  rest 
Prootion,  when  a  gentle  wind  is  blowing,  will  produce 
tv,..  nctjon  is  continued  long,  the  ripples,  at 
fjm  the  place  of  their  origin,  become 
..     In  the  open  seas  the  heights  of  the 
on  the  force  of  the  wind ;   but   in  confined 
ilu.i  11  the  heights  and   forms  of  the  waves  are 

y  the  resistance  of  the  bed,  by  reflections  from 
■*,  and  other  circumstances.     When  waves  are 
rmetl  by  wind  blowing  from  the  land,  each  wave-summit 
re*  c<)n«tBntly  the  same  height ;   but  the  heights  go 
with  the  distance  from  the  shore. 
ir  generally  to  be  of  a  cycloidal  form  :  their 
wimmits  r.:i\*  :i  gentle  curvature,  while  the  height  bears  a 
afaall   proiKJilion  to  the  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
notion  ;  but  as  the  height  increases,  the  summit  becomes 
acute,  and  a'istimcs  the  form  of  a  ridge  ;   and  when 
1  becomes  too  sharp  for  the  preservation  of  equilibrium, 
force  of  the  wind  acting  horizontally  near  the  top 
ttes  h  into  foam  or  spray.     As  waves  advance  toward* 
lore,  the  water  becoming  less  deep,  the  resistance  of 
in  hi-d  of  the  sea  causes  their  lengtlis  to  diminish,  and  at 
heights  to  increase,  so  that  the  front 
('3  steep  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  upper 
■id,  being  more  rapid  than  Uiat  of  the 
•i  that  the  summit  is  carried  beyond 
lining  forward,  there  is  produced  what  is 
The  breaking  of  waves  over  a  sunk  shoal 
■^  1  like  cause. 


ta«;i' 

bs»e  ;  aiiij, 
ilcd  a  surf. 
?*nd»t'v  "■ 

»esuf 


sea  often  presents  very  complex  phe- 

"'"■n,  for  example,  that  while  along 

:"  distant  storm  is  advancing  in 

will  produce  a  series   of  waves 

I  The  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  a  second  breeze 

up  in   ar^other  direction  will   produce  a  new 

•  mixed  with  the  former  witJiout 

■  A  gale  may  also  produce  a  system 

.;  the  other  systems.    When  a  breeze 

'ir  some  time  from  a  certain  quarter. 

-   to  the   opposite,  tivo  stries  of 

■ig  in  contrary  directions;    and  if 

111  i-'jual  lengthy  tile  vcilical  ordiuates 

-•ompound  wave  will  be  equal  to  the 

. ^_  _.,...., i-.  vf  the  ordinates  of  the  simple  waves, 

fcetxitilin?  as  the  crests  are  coincident,  or  fall   in  each 
fhif*  inttrtrvals.    These  iihenotnena  are  indicated  in  the  ■ 
P.  C,  No.  1698. 


fint  and  aewmd  of  the  tubjoined  figuws,  tvh*r«  «*  wpre- 
■ents  the  first  undulation,  and  a'b'  the  secoDd ;  the  atrmight 


line  AB  being  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  vra  er  when  at 
rest.  Again,  when  there  exists  a  third  system  of  waves, 
caused,  for  example,  by  reflection  from  a  coast,  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  two  former  systems,  the  combination  of  the 
three  systems  has  been  ohsert'ed  to  produce  a  compound 
wave  of  the  foraa  represented  in  the  third  figure.  {Report 
of  the  British  Association  on  n''((veg,  vol.  vi.) 

The  wavea  of  the  sea  do  not  extend  to  considerable 
depths :  from  the  experiments  made  bv  the  comroitfee 
appointed  by  the  British  Association  in  1838,  it  wiui  found 
that  witli  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  12  leet,  waves  9  inches 
high  and  4  or  5  feet  long  did  not  sensibly  afl'ect  the  water 
at  the  bottom.  Waves  from  30  to  40  feet  long,  OKcillatiug 
at  intervals  of  G  or  8  seconds,  produced  some  effect,  but 
much  less  than  near  the  surface  ;  and  it  was  ascertained 
that,  in  waves  produced  by  the  wind  on  the  surface  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  velocities  were  not  a  direct  function ,  of  the 
depUj. 

It  must  not  he  imagined  that  when  water  is  agitated  by 
waves,  its  whole  mass  has  the  movement  which  at  first  sight 
appears  from  the  observed  progressive  motion  of  tlie  un- 
dulation ;  and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  formation  and 
motion  of  waves,  it  is  suSicient  to  assume  that  the  particles 
of  water,  when  disturbed,  have  merely  small  oscillatory 
motions  in  horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  When  from 
anv  cause,  a.s  the  fall  of  a  stone  into  it,  the  water  become* 
agitated,  a  scries  of  horizontal  motions  to  and  fro  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  while  in  a  slender  vertical  column  of  water 
these  motions  are  equal  and  in  one  direction,  the  surface 
neither  rises  nor  falls;  but  if,  in  two  neighbouring  columns, 
the  particles  advance  ,to  meet  each  other,  the  water  be- 
coming compressed,  the  surface  rises ;  if  the  particles 
recede  from  one  another,  those  above  descending  by 
gravity,  the  surface  falls.  These  different  horizontal  move- 
ments existing  successively  in  the  same  vertical  column, 
and  simultaneously  in  those  which  are  adjacent  to  each 
other,  the  surface  of  the  water  becomes  undulated.  In 
order  however  to  understand  the  true  movements  of  waves, 
let  the  straight  line  ak  represent  the  surface  of  water  when 

a'    m'     yi  e'l  i      n      J        /"  ^"  *  ^ 


undisturbed,  and,  disregarding  the  horizontal  oscillations 
by  which  the  water  is  alternately  compressed  and  dilated, 
let  the  particles  be  conceived  to  ascend  and  descend  allei- 
(lately  in  vertical  lines,  that  is,  in  lines  parallel  to  a'aa"', 
which  is  supposed  to  be  perpendicular  to  ak.  Now  at  a 
given  instant  let  the  surface  of  the  water  have,  in  a  vorti- 
cal plane,  the  form  abed,  &c.,  and  let  the  force  of  ascent 
cause  the  particles  in  the  line  abin  to  be  raised  up  to  the 
line  a'b'm  in  a  portion  of  time  represented  by  T,  that 
force  becoming  less  as  it  is  farther  from  a  horizontally,  and 
ceasing  at  m ;  at  this  place  the  force  of  descent  comiiuuLiriL', 
the  particles  in  the  line  mcdn  fall  simultarv  !i 

the  rise  of  the  parlicles  in  ufrm,  and  at  the  ;  r> 

same  time  T  they  occupy  the  line  mc'd'n.     Hi  .i 

of  ascent  acts,  and  the  particles  in  ut/p  at  th<.  ,<<> 

same  time  occupy  the  line  n^/'p,  and  so  on.  'Ihn*,  il  the 
end  of  the  time  T  the  suiTace  of  the  water  has  assumed 
the  fonu  aV/c'ti',  &c.     Alter  tlil    '        "     '  " 'leweot 

on  the  p&rticU->«  in  the  line  a':,  c1m(i|o 

fall  vertically,  during  "  *" c  o*a'; 

at  w' that  force  cki.-^  o>  i^ 

particles  in  m'b'c'n'  '- 
on;  thus,  at  the  end  > 
the  surface  of  tht  w^v 


I 
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manner,  at  the  end  of  the  time  ST  the  forces  of  descent 
and  ascent  will  have  brought  the  particles  into  the  line 
a"^b'c"'(f,  &c. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  4T  the  particles 
will  be  again  in  the  line  abed,  &c. :  so  that  in  this  time 
eveiy  particle  of  fluid  has  made  one  complete  vibration 
vertically,  as  aa'aa"'a,  and  within  the  same  time  the  top 
of  the  wave  has  assumed  successively  the  positions 
d,  ^,/",  *"',  A.  The  horizontal  distance  from  d  to  A  is  called 
the  length  of  a  wave  ;  let  it  be  represented  by  L,  and  let 
r  express  the  time  4T  in  which  the  summit  of  a  wave  has 

passed  from  rf  to  A  ;  then  —  is  called  the  velocity  of  the 

wave.  On  observing  the  characters  of  experimental  waves 
in  troughs  with  glass  sides,  it  is  found  that,  by  the  com- 
binations of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  vibrations,  the 
particles  of  water  describe  the  peripheries  of  circles  or 
ellipses.  In  the  upper  parts  of  tne  cur^'es,  near  the  tops 
of  the  waves,  the  particles  move  with  their  greatest  veloci- 
ties in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing ;  in 
the  lower  parts,  near  the  bottoms  of  the  waves,  they  we 
moving  with  their  greatest  velocities  backwards  ;  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  horizontal  diameters,  about  the 
level  of  the  waters  surface  when  at  rest,  the  motion  is 
almost  wholly  vertical. 

^  The  varying  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  par- 
ticles of  water  in  the  ocean  is  alone  sufficient  to  proauce 
the  perturbations  by  which  waves  are  formed  ;  and  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  covered 
entirely  with  water,  both  nucleus  and  water  being  origin- 
ally spherical,  those  perturbations  will  bring  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  a  spheroidal  form,  the  longer  axis  being  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and 
luminary ;  there  will  consequently  exist,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, two  great  waves  whose  summits  are  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  equal  to  half  the  circumference  of  the 
earth. 

Very  little  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  tides 
suffices  to  show  that,  in  situations  where  the  recurrences 
of  high-water  are  nearly  regular,  the  greatest  elevation  of 
the  water  takes  place  at  mtervals  of  about  12  hours  % 
minutes,  and  the  greatest  depressions  at  the  like  intervals 
of  time  from  each  other  j  each  greatest  depression  taking 
place  about  6  hours  12  mmutes  after  the  instant  of  greatest 
elevation.  Now  the  interval  between  two  successive  cul- 
minations of  the  moon  on  the  same  side  of  the  geographi- 
cal meridian  of  any  place  varies  from  about  24  hours  40 
minutes  to  25  hours ;  and  thus  the  intervals  between  the 
times  of  hiffh-tide  have  evidently  a  connection  with  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  moon ;  moreover  the  occurrence 
of  high-water  at  any  place  is  observed  to  have  a  depend- 
ence on  the  position  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  meri- 
dian of  the  place ;  at  a  few  ports  it  coincides  with  the 
time  that  the  moon  is  on  meridian,  but  in  general  it  takes 
place  some  time  before  or  after  the  culmination.  The 
position  of  the  moon  at  the  time  is  however  subject  to  cer- 
tain variations  even  at  the  same  port ;  and  it  differs  con- 
siderably at  different  places.  The  elevations  also  of  the 
water  with  respect  to  the  mean  level  differ;  in  some  places, 
during  about  half  the  year,  the  high-tide  which  occurs 
when  the  moon  is  above  the  horizon  is  greater  than  that 
which  occurs  when  the  moon  is  below,  and  during  the 
other  half-year  the  phenomenon  is  reversed.  In  every 
I)Iace,  at  about  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  the  high- 
tides  attain  their  greatest  elevation;  and  at  about  the 
times  of  the  quadratures,  the  least :  the  former  are  called 
tprinff-lides,  and  the  latter  neap-tides. 

In  bays  and  harbours,  the  time  of  high-water  coincides 
with  that  at  which  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  seas  which  communicate  at  both  ex- 
tremities with  the  ocean.  For,  if  it  be  imagined  that  a 
tide-wave  flows  in  atone  of  the  extremities,  this  will  cause 
nn  elevation  of  the  waters;  but  the  waters  which  are  pass- 
ing off  at  the  opposite  extremity  cause,  at  the  same  time, 
a  depression,  or,  at  least,  a  diminution  of  that  elevation ; 
the  surface  therefore  must  be  the  highest  when  the  current 
flows  with  equal  rapidity  at  both  extremities,  and  not  at  ' 
the  moment  preceding  the  turn  of  the  tide.  When  the 
stream  continues  to  flow  up  for  three  hours  after  it  is 
high-water,  it  is  said  to  make  tide  and  half-tide ;  if  it 
continues  to  flow  during  one  hoiu-  and  a  half,  it  is  said 
to  make  tide  and  quarter-tide,  and  so  on.  Near  the 
sAares  of  the  British  Channel,  probably  in  consequence 


of  the  obstructions  caused  by  the  IukI,  or  the  disturt>> 
anees  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  prognressiTe  movement 
of  the  tide-Avave  is  more  retarded  than  in  the  middle; 
and  in  some  places  the  current  has  curvilinear  motions, 
which  on  the  French  and  English  sides  are  in  opposite 
directions.  The  race  of  Portland  is  a  current  produced 
by  the  tide-wave,  while  advancing  along  the  shore ;  being 
arrested  by  the  promontory  till  it  attains  a  height  which 
allows  it  to  flow  off  obliquely  with  considerable  velocity. 

The  rise  of  a  tide-wave  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  takes 
place  rapidly  by  the  shoaling  of  the  sea  and  the  confine- 
ment of  the  wave  between  the  banks ;  for  the  motion  of  a 
body  of  water  is  capable  of  raising  the  particles  to  the 
heights  through  which  they  must  fall  to  acquire  thdr 
actual  velocities ;  and  if  the  same  motion  is  employed  in 
raising  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  it  is  evidently  capable 
of  raising  it  higher:  thus,  when  the  contraction  is  consider- 
able, as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
other  places,  the  elevation  becomes  very  great ;  at  Chep- 
stow it  amounts  to  60  feet.  When,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
the  bed  has  a  long  and  gentle  slope  on  each  side,  the 
waves,  becoming  high  and  steep,  fall  over,  and  flow  up 
rapidly  with  a  surf,  constituting  what  is  called  a  bore :  the 
bore-wave  which  enters  the  Severn  is  9  feet  high,  and  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Amazons  is  said  to  be  from  12  to  15 
feet  in  height.  In  flowing  up  a  river  the  summit  of  the 
tide-wave  reaches  the  different  stations  later  as  these  are 
farther  from  the  mouth ;  and  in  the  Tiiames  it  advances 
from  Margate  to  London,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  in  three 
hours.  It  is  observed  also  that  the  current  of  a  river  nua 
upward  during  some  time  after  the  summit  has  passed  anj 
station,  and  downwards  for  some  time  after  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  at  the  lowest ;  the  intervals  between  the  timei 
of  low  and  high  water,  moreover,  graduallv  diminish  as  the 
stations  are  farther  up,  while  the  intervals  ttetween  high 
and  low  water  increase. 

From  the  observations  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
British  Association  in  1836,  on  the  tide-wavea  of  the  river 
Dee  in  Cheshire,  it  was  found  that  the  first  wave  of  flood- 
tide  advanced  5*275  miles  in  intervals  of  time  vaiying 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour,  or,  at  an  average,  at  the 
rate  of  6*4  miles  per  hour;  and  that  the  wave  of  hi^- 
water  advanced  the  same  distance  with  a  velocity,  by  an 
average  of  the  observations,  of  14*6  miles  per  hour.  It  is 
said  however  to  have  been  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  wave  which  carried  the  flood-tide  to  the  lower 
station  was  the  same  as  that  which  carried  it  to  the  higher. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  the  wave  which  passed  the 
lower  station  was  diffused  in  the  spaces  between  oettaia 
projections  from  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and 
was  overtaken  by  a  subsequent  wave  from  the  sea.  The 
wave  of  high-water,  being  above  those  obstructions,  flowed 
up  more  regularly,  and  the  observed  height  ^  the  wave 
approached  very  nearly  to  that  which  is  due  to  its  ob- 
served velocity :  it  being  understood  that  the  veloeitir  of  a 
wave  is  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  body  falling 
from  rest  through  half  the  height  of  the  wave. 

In  order  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  at  different 
places  may  be  readily  compared  together,  charts  have 
oeen  constructed,  on  which  are  drawn  curve-lines  joininir 
the  pointsat  which  high-water  takes  place  at  the  same  timea 
Now,  since  the  heights  of  the  wave  and  the  timea  of  its 
greatest  elevation  vary  at  every  place  from  day  to  day,  it 
IS  necessary  to  fix  on  the  height  attained  at  a  particular 
time  ;  and  on  this  account,  by  general  agreement,  the  time 
of  high-water  at  every  seaport  on  the  days  of  fliU  and 
change  of  the  moon  is  chosen.  This  is  called  the  *  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Port ;'  and  an  extensive  table  of  '  Esta- 
blishments '  for  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
^ven  in  the  'Nautical  Almanacs  ;*  the  hours  and  minutes 
indicating  the  time  from  apparent  noon  on  the  days  of 
new  and  full  moon  when  high-water  takes  place.  Since, 
on  the  first  of  these  days,  the  moon  passes  the  meridian 
with  the  sun,  the  time  of  high-water  on  any  other  day  may 
be  found  from  the  table  bv  merely  adding  the  '  Eatablisth- 
ment'  to  the  time  at  which  the  moon  comes  on  the  meri- 
dian on  the  given  day.  finding  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  sea  any  number  of  points  at  which  the  *  Esta- 
blishment,' when  reckoned  according  to  Greenwich  time, 
is  the  same,  a  line  drawn  through  all  the  points  will  indi- 
cate the  summit  of  a  great  tide-wave  at  tnat  time :  draw- 
ing a  curve  in  like  manner  through  all  the  points  at  which 
tho  •  Establishment'  in  Greenwidi  tiine  is  an  htmt  later. 
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th«re  is  obtained  a  new  position  of  tlie  summit;  and 
it  must  then  be  understood  that  the  wave  lias  travelled,  in 
the  sense  above  explained,  from  the  first  line  to  the  next 
in  one  hour.  These  are  called  '  Cotidal  lines ;'  they  were 
first  indicated  on  a  chart  of  the  world  by  Mr.  (Sir  John) 
Lubbock,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions*  for  1831,  and 
an  extensive  series  of  such  lines  are  traced  on  the  chart 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Whewcll's  '  Essay  towards  an 
approximation  to  a  Map  of  Cotidal  Line!>,'  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  1839. 

The  definition  above  given  of  the  'Establishment'  is 
only  approximatively  true :  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whewell, 
in  the  *  fiasay,'  that  it  would  be  correct  if  the  high-tide 
alvra3rs  occurred  when  the  moon's  hour-circle  makes  equal 
angles  with  the  meridian ;  but  in  fact  the  hour  of  tide  on 
any  day  is  reckoned  fiom  the  time  that  the  sun  is  on  the 
meridian ;  and  as  the  moon  changes  her  nght  ascension 
every  day  by  about  forty-eight  minutes  (the  observed  hour 
of  the  tide  being  given  on  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon), 
the  moon's  hour-angle  may  differ  according  to  the  time  of 
the  day  when  the  conjunction  or  opposition  takes  place, 
compai-ed  with  the  time  of  day  when  the  high-tide  is  ob- 
served. Therelbre  an  observation  of  the  hour  of  the  tide 
oa  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon  may  leave  an  uncertainty 
of  about  lh.8m.  in  the  time  of  the  'Establishment,'  unless 
account  is  taken  whether  the  morning  or  afternoon  fide 
was  observed,  and  at  what  hour  the  syzygy  took  place. 

The  aubgoined  cut,  which  shows  the  principal  cotidal 
line*  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans,  is  from  Mr.  Whe- 
well's  chart  above  mentioned,  and  contains  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  his 
Essay  on  'Tides  and  Waves,'  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Me- 
tropolitaoa.' 


In  investigations  relating  to  the  tides,  it  is  reouired  to 
determine  the  form  assumed  by  the  surface  of  tne  water 
when  the  particles  are  subject  to  the  actions  of  disturbing 
f<»«es ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  convenient  to  assume  that 
if  no  such  forces  existed,  the  earth  would  consist  of  a  solid 
spherical  nucleus  within  a  body  of  water  whose  exterior 
sorface  is  that  of  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  nucleus. 
Let  the  circle  ed  represent  the  nucleus,  and  the  circum- 
ference ab  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water  in  a  plane 
pasNng  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  sun  or 
moon  at  M :  then,  in  the  theory  indicated  by  Newton,  the 
attrsciion  of  the  celestial  body  will  draw  the  particles  of 
water  towards  it  so  that  the  surface  ob  will  assume  the 
form  a'd' ;  at  the  same  time  the  attraction  exercised  on 


M 


the  solid  part  ^  itOI  enm  the  latter  to  take  the  position 


c'W.  Thus  at  the  same  instant  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
a'  and  b'  is  farther  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  perturbation ;  while  at  e 
and  /  it  is  nearer  the  centre.  If  the  celestial  body  were 
constantly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  summit  of  the 
elevated  water  would  also  be  in  that  plane,  and  exactly  or 
nearly  under  the  body.  A  section  of  the  spheroid  of  water 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  equator  and  the  summit 
just  mentioned  would  be  an  ellipse,  and  its  periphery 
would  coincide  with  the  direction  of  a  terrestrial  mendian. 
By  the  diurnal  rotation  this  tide-wave,  as  it  may  be  called, 
would  appear  to  move  about  the  earth  from  east  to  weat 
at  the  rate  of  above  1000  miles  per  hour  at  the  equator; 
and  its  positions  at  the  end  of  every  hour  would  constitute 
a  series  of  cotidal  lines.  Hence,  if  a  small  island  at  the 
terrestrial  equator  were  to  project  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  would  arrive  successively  at  the  points  a',  «, 
b'./,  a',  so  that  in  the  lime  of  a  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  with  respect  to  the  celestial  body,  there  would  occur 
at  the  island  two  states  of  high-water  and  two  of  low- water. 
The  arrival  of  the  island  at  the  summit  a\  which  would,  if 
M  were  the  moon,  take  place  at  the  end  of  every  24h.  50m. 
nearly,  is  called  the  diumal  tide;  and  that  which  takes 
place  when  the  island  arrives  at  the  summit  b',  that  is 
I'Jh.  ^m.  after  the  former,  is  called  the  semidiurnal  tide. 
By  this  theory  there  ought  to  be  scarcely  any  tides  near 
the  poles,  the  water  being  always  drawn  from  them  to- 
wards the  tropical  regions :  and  the  attractions  at  a'  under 
the  celestial  body  being  greater  than  the  attractions  at  V, 
it  should  follow  that  the  diumal  tide  is  greater  than  the 
semidiurnal  tide,  neither  of  which  circumstances  is  con- 
formable to  observation. 

If  an  island  having  a  great  extent  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  were  to  intercept  the  tide-wave, 
the  elevated  water,  pasbing  round  the  extremities  of  the 
island,  would  on  its  western  side  form  two  waves,  which 
would  advance  towards,  and  meet  one  another  at  the  equa- 
tor, making,  at  different  places  on  the  coast,  high-water 
successively  later,  in  the  directions  of  their  motions.  And 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  tide-wave  of  a  great  ocean 
will  send  branches  into  any  seas  which  it  may  apjiroach  in 
its  movement  about  the  earth :  such  are  called  derived 
tides. 

The  combined  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  when  those 
luminaries  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  that  is,  at  new 
or  full  moon,  may  be  readily  conceived  to  produce  what 
are  called  spring-tides ;  and  the  diminution  of  each  other's 
attractions  when  in  quadratures,  to  produce  the  neap-tides. 
It  may  further  be  understood  that,  as  the  distances  of  the 
sun  ard  moon  from  the  eai-th  vary  by  the  ellipticity  of  the 
orbits ;  at  the  times  when  cither  of  the  celestial  bodies  is 
in  perigee,  its  attractive  power  being  greater  than  at  other 
times,  the  tide-wave  raised  by  it  will  attain  a  gi'eatcr 
elevation  than  usual ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  apogee, 
the  high-water  elevation  must  be  the  least. 

The  tides  arc  greatly  modified  at  any  station  or  port  by 
the  position  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  the  equator,  and 
by  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  two  summits 
of  the  great  tide-wave  are,  at  the  same  instant,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  one  another;  and  if  the  latitude  of  the 
station  were  equal  to  the  moon's  declination  on  a  given 
day,  both  moon  and  station  being  for  example  north  of  the 
equator,  the  summit  of  the  wave  would  on  that  day  be  at 
the  station  when  the  moon  is  in  or  near  the  zenith  ;  but 
about  twelve  hours  afterwards,  the  station,  having  described 
half  the  circumference  of  a  circle  about  the  earth's  axis  by 
the  diurnal  rotation,  will  be  on  the  opposite  of  the  men- 
dian ;  and  the  summit  of  the  wave,  being  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  equator,  will  be  at  a  distance  from  the  station 
equal  to  twice  the  moon's  declination  ;  consequently  the 
height  of  this  tide  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  former 
tide.  The  contrary  phenomenon  occurs  wlien  the  inoon 
and  the  station  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

The  only  tide-waves  with  which  we  can  be  said  to  be 
well  acquainted  are  those  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
oceans ;  and  from  the  known  times  of  high-water  at  differ- 
ent places,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  summit  of  a  wave  ad- 
vances tVom  the  seas  to  the  south  of  New  Holland  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  causing  the 
hour  of  high-water  to  be  successively  later  at  the  ports 
from  Ceylon  northwards,  on  both  sides  of  the  western  pen- 
insula of  India.  The  summit  of  a  sin^W  \?^Nft  ^ft'^^rL 
extend  ftom  the  movrth  ot  Vkie^ReA^e^,  Aoo^^v*  «m»^ 
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cout  of  AfHca,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  joins 
the  tide-waves  of  the  Atlantic.  These  advancing  north- 
vrardt,  cause  the  time  of  high-water  to  be  successively  later 
at  the  different  poits  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  and  on  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  South  and  North 
America;  so  that  the  wave  which  at  a  certain  instant  is 
at  the  Cape,  in  IS  hours  from  that  time  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Enghsh  Channel  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
This  wave,  being[  apparently  checked  in  its  progress  by  the 
British  Isles,  divides  itself  into  two  principal  branches,  of 
which  one  flows  up  the  Channel,  and  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  is  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  8  hours 
fh)m  the  time  that  it  was  at  Brest.  A  small  branch  ad- 
vances up  St.  George's  Channel ;  but  the  second  principal 
branch  of  the  wave  flowing  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Scotland,  proceeds  slowly  down  the  North  Sea,  and 
meets  the  first  branch  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tliames  in  20 
honrs  from  the  time  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Falkland  Islands  a  wave  sum- 
mit seems  to  advance  directly  from  east  to  west ;  and  from 
the  form  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  high  tide 
occurs  successively  later  in  going  southward  fVom  Cape 
Frio,  as  if  the  wave  came  from  the  north.  The  wave  from 
the  southern  ocean  sets  northward,  from  Terra  del  Fuego 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  at 
Port  St.  Elena  on  that  coast  it  occurs  12  hours  later  than 
at  those  islands.  On  the  western  coast  of  America  the 
tide  travels  from  north  to  south,  between  Acapulco  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  while  from  tlie  former  place  it  travels 
northwards.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  general  direction  of 
the  tide-wave  is  from  east  to  west ;  but  the  heights  of  the 
tides  arc  small,  not  exceeding  2  feet  at  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.  It  is  observed  however  by  Mr.  Whewell 
('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1833)  that  tliis  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
the  tide  which  would  be  raised  if  the  whole  earth  were 
covered  with  water,  on  account  of  the  modifications  pro- 
duced by  the  form  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  The 
most  eastern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  between  25°  and 
30°  S.  lat.,  has  the  high-tide  earlier  than  points  which  are 
situated  towards  the  north  or  south  of  that  tract. 

Peculiarities  in  tides,  arising  from  the  interference  of 
waves,  occur  in  many  different  places.  In  the  middle  of 
the  North  Sea  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  space 
within  which  the  tide  prcMuced  by  the  waves  coming  from 
the  north  and  south  takes  places  at  one  time.  And  Mr. 
Whewell  states,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Hewett,  that 
about  the  Ower  Shoal  there  is  no  sensible  rise  of  the  tide 
till  3  hours  after  the  time  of  low-water ;  but  when  the  ebb 
stream  has  nearly  ceased,  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  5  or  G 
feet ;  so  that  nearly  the  whole  rise  of  the  tide  occurs  in  the 
last  3  hours. 

In  1740  the  Academic  des  Sciences  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  memoir  on  the  theory  of  tides ;  and  the  paper  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  shared 
it  with  those  of  Euler  and  Maclaurin.  In  that  paper  it  is 
assumed  that  the  water  is  kept  in  eqnilibrio  between  the 
attractions  of  it»  particles  towards  the  earth's  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  disturbing  forces  exercised  by  the  sun  and 
moon ;  and  though  the  results  of  that  theory  are  found  to 
differ  greatly  from  the  obser^-ed  phenomena,  the  theory 
itself  is  deserving  of  attention,  since  the  analytical  expres- 
sions which  have  been  obtained  by  it  first  exhibited  the 
several  phenomena  distinctly  from  one  another :  those  ex- 
pressions consequently  became  guides  to  the  observer  or 
experimenter  in  his  efforts  to  asceilain  the  ti-ue  values  of 
the  particular  effects  which  they  represented. 

The  attraction   exercised  by  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 

earth  on  a  particle  of  water  at  any  distance  from  its  centre. 

being  considered  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  all  the  matter 

of  the  nucleus  existed  in  that  centre,  is  represented  by 

E 
._.,  E  being  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  r*  the  square  of  the 

r* 

distance  of  a  ptnrticle  from  the  centre.  But  if  r,  y,  and  z  are 

rectangular  coordinates  of  a  particle,  the  centre  of  the  earth 

being  the  origin,  we  have  r*  =  a^  -h  y*  -f  ar* ;  and  the  pa> 

-,  relatively 


tial  differentials  of  the  expresuon 

*^  a:*  +  y'  +  a- 

to  X,  j^,  and  z,  represent  the  effects  of  that  attraction  upon 
a  particle  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes.  If  the  at- 
tractions of  the  particles  of  water  for  each  other  arc  taken 
into  eponderation,  there  must  be  determined  the  attraction 


exercised  upon  a  particle  by  all  the  wafer  between  the 
spherical  nucleus  and  the  exterior  surface  (supposed  to  be 
spheroidal)  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  the  expression  for 
this  attraction  must  be  added  to  that  for  the  sond. 
The  disturbing  force  of  the  sun  or  moon  upon  a  particle 

S 
of  water  is  represented  by  -p^  *  S  being  the  mass  of  the 

celestial  body  and  R  the  distance  of  the  particle  of  water 
from  it ;  and  the  partial  differentials  of  that  expression 
relatively  to  x,  y,  and  z  give  the  values  of  the  attraction  in 
the  directions  of  the  coordinate  axes :  but  the  disturbing 
force  exercised  by  the  sun  or  moon  on  a  particle  of  water 
being  equal  to  the  difference  between  its  attraction  on  the 
particle  and  its  attraction  on  the  centre  of  the  earth — ^the 

latter,  which  is  represented  by  j?j  (D  being  supposed  to  be 

the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  celestial 
bod]^),  is  subtracted  {h>m  the  attraction  exercised  on  the 
particle  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  coordinate  axe^ 
supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  line  joining  those  centres,  in 
order  to  have  that  difference.  The  attracting  forces  of  the 
earth  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  l)eing  subtracted 
from  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  same 
directions,  there  remain  three  terms  which  are  naually  re- 
presented by  X,  Y,  and  Z.  And  since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  mathematicians  that  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio 
under  the  action  of  attracting  forces,  the  exprest>ton 
X(£r4-Y<i^+Z(/«  is  an  exact  differential ;  the  form  of  the 
surface  of  equilibrium  is  determined  by  making  the  inte- 
gral of  the  expression  constant. 

The  resulting  equation  being  found  to  correspond  with 
the  general  equation  to  a  spheroid,  a  comparison  of  like 
terms  in  the  two  equations  gives  the  values  of  the  constants 
which  enter  into  the  former.  If  r  represent  the  mean  dit* 
tance  of  the  spheroidal  surface  of  the  water  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  ±  h  represent  the  distance  of  aov  potot 
on  that  surface  above  or  below  the  mean  level;  then 
^*  +  y*  +  2r*  =  (r  d:  h)*  at  the  surface ;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  A  for  any  place  gives  at  that  place  the  height 
of  the  water  above,  or  its  depression  below  the  mean 
level. 

Uniting  the  effects  of  the  solar  and  lunar  diituibaneet 
by  simply  adding  them  together,  since  the  disturbing 
forces  are  vcty  small  compared  with  the  force  of  gravity ; 
and  introducing,  in  place  of  the  rectangular  coordinates, 
angles  which  depend  on  the  lon^tude  and  latitude  of  a 
station,  with  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  value  of  the  term  cb  h  may  be  shown  to 
consist  of  three  parts :  one  of  these  depends  on  the  varisr- 
tion  of  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicates 
a  slow  tide  which  gees  through  its  changes  in  about  four- 
teen days ;  the  second  depends  on  the  hour  angles  both  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicates  two  tides  which  go 
through  their  changes  in  a  solar  and  a  lunar  day  re- 
spectively. Tliese  being  combined,  there  is  produced  a 
diurnal  tide,  the  highest  state  of  which  should  precede,  at 
a  variable  interval,  the  moon's  culmination  between  the 
times  of  passing  from  ^zygy  to  quadrature,  and  should 
follow  it  between  the  quadratures  and  syzygj's.  It  has 
been  found  however  that  the  observed  accelerations  and 
retardations,  and  also  the  absolute  elevations  of  the  water, 
in  very  few  cases  agree  with  the  results  of  the  theory. 

The  third  part  depends  upon  the  doubles  of  the  hour 
angles  just  mentioned,  and  consequently  indicates  two 
semi-diurnal  tides,  which  being  combined  constitute  one 
such  tide,  whose  highest  state  is  variable.  The  nature  of 
the  expression  shows  that  the  semi-diurnal  tide  should  be 
the  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  should  diminish  till  it 
vanishes  at  the  poles :  it  denotes  also  that  it  is  greatest  at 
new  or  full  moon,  and  least  at  the  quadratures.  The  theoiy 
moreover  indicates  that  the  difference  between  two  eon* 
secutive  tides  ought  to  be  very  considerable  in  Europe ; 
whereas  they  are  known  to  be  nearly  equal  to  one  another. 
Both  Newton  and  Bernoulli  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
circumstance  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  oscillation  of 
the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  highest  tide  gives  to 
the  lowest  a  quantity  equal  to  the  difference  between 
them ;  but  the  researches  of  La  Place  have  shown  that, 
even  with  such  oscillations,  the  two  tides  could  not  (ac* 
cording  to  the  theory)  be  equal  unless  the  sea  were  every- 
where equally  deep. 

Euler,  departing  from  the  hypotheni  that  tha  aea  is 
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il«a}'s  in  equilibrio  under  the  action  of  the  aun  and  moon, 
>ndeavourea  to  introduce  the  subject  of  fluid  OMsiUations 
n  his  theory  of  the  tides;  but  the  laws  of  undulation  were 
lot  then  Icnown,  and  Euler  assumed  that  a  molecule  of  the 
>ea  in  motion  endeavours  to  regain  the  ))08ition  which,  in  a 
itate  of  equilibrium,  it  would  occupy  in  a  vertical  line 
n-ith  a  force  proportional  to  its  vertical  distance  from  that 
position. 

The  theory  adopted  by  La  Place,  in  which  there  are 
aken  into  consideration  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  fluid 
noleculea  when  acted  on  by  attractinf^  forces,  was  a  great 
mprovement  on  that  of  the  mathematicians  betbre  men- 
ioned ;  and  it  is  found  to  produce  a  more  near  agreement 
rith  the  observed  phenomena.  The  elaborate  investiga- 
ions  of  La  Place  will  be  found  in  the  •  M6moires  de  I'Aca- 
Icmie  des  Sciences'  for  the  years  1775,  177G;  and  in  the 
irst  and  fourth  books  of  the  '  Mt^eanique  Celeste.'  As  in 
be  former  theory,  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  sup- 
xued  to  be  entirely  covered  with  water  of  uniform  depth  ; 
ind  the  investigations  commence  with  the  proof  (^«c.  CiL, 
iv.  i.,  ch.  8j  that  any  portion  of  the  water,  however  its 
>lace  may  be  changed,  will  always  retain  the  same  volume, 
[be  equi^ion  expressing  this  law  is  called  the  equation  of 
mitinuity. 

A  very  small  parallelopiped  of  water  within  that  which 
wven  tne  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  acted  upon  by  acce- 
erative  forces  arising  from  pressures  estimated  m  the 
lirections  of  three  rectangular  coordinate  axes  whose 
)rigin  is  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  :  the  lirst  is  supposed 
.0  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  others  m  the 
jlane  of  the  equator;  one  being  directed  to  the  equinoctial 
Mint  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  that  direction.  The 
MVHiure*  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  attraction  of  the 
firth,  from  the  angular  velocity  of  its  rotation,  and  from 
he  disturbing  forces,  and  to  tend  towards  the  origin  of  the 
nordioates. 

Ibese  pressures,  which  are  expressed  by  partial  dif- 
ietentiaj  coefficients  relatively  to  x,  y,  and  z,  in  the  coor- 
iinate  axes,  are  subtracted  from  the  accelerative  forces 
liung  fh>m  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  the  perturba- 
iooi  exercised  by  the  sun  or  moon,  by  which  the  molecule 
rould  be  made  to  recede  from  that  origin ;  and  the  dif- 
erencea  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  are  represented  by 

•**  d*y         .d'z 


dt*' 


U*  '  di*  '  *"^ 

In  these  equations  of  motion  the  partial  differential  co- 
fficients  representing  the  pressures  are  transformed  into 
thers  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  molecule  from  the 
entre  of  the  earth,  and  on  its  latitude  and  longitude ; 
rbile  the  perturbations  of  the  sun  or  moon  in  the  direc- 
ions  of  (he  coordinate  axes  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
[gilt  ascension  and  declination  of  the  disturbing  body,  and 
uo  of  the  distances  of  the  latter  from  tlie  particle  dis- 
:irbed  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Tlie  result  is 
hat  the  expression  for  the  altitude  of  a  molecule  of  water 
bo%'e  the  mean  level,  in  consequence  of  the  perturbation 
reduced  by  the  sun  or  moon,  consists  of  three  parts  (3/(<c. 
*£f.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  I) ;  the  first  does  not  depend  on  the  rota- 
ion  of  the  earth,  and  indicates  a  tide  which  goes  through 
s  changes  in  a  long  period ;  it  may  consequently  be  dis- 
rgarded.  The  second  depends  on  that  rotation  and  on 
ie  hour  angle  of  the  disturbing  body :  it  indicates  the 
iumal  tides,  or  those  which  take  place  when  the  celestial 
odies  are  on  or  near  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon ;  and 
iiich  follow  one  another  at  inters-als  of  twenty-four  hours 
)r  the  lun,  and  about  i24h.  50m.  for  the  iftoon.  The  third 
epcnds  on  an  angle  equal  to  the  double  of  that  on  which 
3e  second  depends;  and  consequently  it  represents  the 
emi-diumal  tide. 

Bat  the  subject  of  waves  and  tides  has  been  treated  in 
onfonnity  to  the  theory  of  undulations  by  Mr.  Air^-,  the 
stronomer  royal,  in  a  valuable  essay  which  is  published 
1  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana :'  the  invebtigations, 
bough  admitting  of  general  application,  are  particularly 
dapted  to  the  phenomena  of  tides  in  rivers  and  arms  of 
he  sea ;  and  they  arc  conducted  by  an  analysis  within  the 
Meh  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  processes  of 
ie  diiferential  and  mtegral  calculus. 

As  in  the  theory  of  La  Place,  there  is  formed  an  '  equa- 
0!i  of  continuibr,'  which  is  founded  on  the  equalitv  of  a 
ictansular  mmulelopiped  of  water  at  rest,  to  the  oblioue 
mXmBtjflgA.  fiMmed,  when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 


turbance, by  the  new  poations  of  the  eight  partidet  coii> 
stituting  the  angular  points  of  the  former  parallelopiped. 
But,  as  the  water  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  rectangular  canal, 
the  extent  of  the  parallelopiped  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  of  the  canal  is  supposed  to  be  constant ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  suflicient  to  assume  the  equality  of  the  parallelo- 
(frams  which  form  a  side  of  each  in  the  direction  of  the 
eiigth  of  the  canal. 

llie  canal  being  of  uniform  depth,  the  '  equation  of  con- 
tinuity '  is  expresMd  by 

/.rfX 
Y=— y  -^  (.between  0  and  y) 

wncre  j;  and  y  are  respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
coordinates  of  a  particle  of  fluid,  and  where  X  and  Y  are 
respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  of 
the  particle  by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  forces:  the 
equation  expresses  a  relation  between  those  coordinates 
and  the  disturbances  or  displacements. 

An  equation  of  the  pressure  experienced  by  any  particle 
from  the  forces  wliich  act  upon  it  is  next  found  in  the 
following  manner : — Let  p  represent  the  pressure  in  every 
direction  on  the  lower  part  of  a  disturbed  molecule  of 
water  in  consequence  of  the  height  or  weight  of  the  fila- 
ment of  particles  above  it :  then,  the  vertical  coordinate  of 
the  particle  being  jr'  or  y-|-Y,  suppose  in  the  element  dl 
of  time  the  vertical  coordinate  to  become  y'+iy'  (the 
vertical  height  of  the  filament  above  the  molecule  in  that 
position  being  increased  by  the  general  rising  of  the  wave), 
the  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  molecule  will  be 

dp 

greater  than  before,  and  may  be  represented  by  p + -^  ly* ;, 

consequently  the  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  be  pressed 

do 
downwards  by  a  force  represented  by  ~r',  iy'-    Now,  in 

order  to  render  the  expression  for  the  hydrostatical  pressure 
homologous  to  that  ^^hich  is  employed  for  the  force  of 
gravity,  it  must  be  couKidered  as  accelerative,  or  as  a 
motive-power  divided   by  the  moss;    and  therefore  the 

dp 
accelerative  pressure  downwards  becomes  y-7,  wliich  being 

added  to  g^  representing  the  force  of  gravity  and  supposed 
to  be  constant,  there  arises  y,  +^  for  the  whole  accele- 
ration of  tlie  molecule  downwards :  hence  there  is  obtained 
the  equation 

.'^-'^  ., 
df-  dy^^' 

This  equation,  being  integrated  between  the  limits  for 
the  bottom  of  the  molecule  and  the  lop  of  the  wave,  gives 
the  hydrostatical  force  by  which  a  vertical  filament  of 
water  descends,  or  that  by  which  it  is  carried  forward  hori- 
zontally. 

Let  the  slender  column  of  water  above  the  molecule 
have  a  horizontal  breadth  equal  to  h  in  the  direction  of  x ; 
then  the  horizontal  pressure  in  front,  by  which  the  column 
is  forced  backwards,  will  exceed  the  pressure  by  which  it 

dp 
is  carried  forwards  by  a  force  represented  by  -j-  dh,  or  by 

dp 
an  acceleration  represented  by  -j-  ;  therefore  the  horizon- 

dp 
tal  acceleration  forwards  is  —  -r- :  if  extraneous  forces,  as 

the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  molecule,  and  the 
efi'ects  of  friction,  be  together  represented  by  F,  when 
estimated  in  the  direction  of  x,  there  arises  the  expression 

F—  ■4-  for  the  whole  acceleration  forwards ;  then  the 
'  equation  of  motion '  becomes 

dt^  ~'^~dx' 
which  gives  relations  between  the  terms  X,  Y,  r,  y,  and  /. 
This  '  equation  of  equal  pressure '  and  the  '  equation  of 
continuity'  constitute  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  fluids  in 
can^  of  unilorm  breadth. 

"The  general  equation  representing  the  <Usturbance  oe- 
displacement  of  a  particle  of  water  ia  \Va  wxba  wk  ^ 
which  exprenes  the  disturVMiiee  ot  a  yk^^«  <A  X^^^ 
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the  '  uQdulatorv  theonr ;'  and,  in  order  to  indicate  oscil- 
latory motion,  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displace- 
ments are  represented  by  terms  containing  the  sines  or 
cosines  of  angles  depending  on  the  time  /. 
It'  it  be  assumed  that 

X  =:  R  cos.  (nt—mx)  +  S  sin.  (nt-'mx), 
R  and  8  being  functions  of  y,  the  above  equations  of  con- 
tinuity and  of  equal  pressure  give,  on  the  supposition 
that  gravity  is  constant,  that  no  extraneous  forces  act, 

dX 
and  retaining  for  the  present  only  the  first  power  of  -^, 

or  of  the  horizontal  displacement, 
rf'X      d'X 


fV*" 


rfa-* 


=  0. 


From  these  two  equations  are  obtained  the  values  of  X 
and  Y  in  terms  of  Acos.  (n/~fiur)  and  Bsin. (n^—mx). 

These  vcdues  will  not  be  altered  if  mx  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  one,  two,  three,  &c.  whole  circumferences, 

that  is,  if  X  is  increased  or  diminished  ^yi:*'Z*  ^-t 

2r 
while  t  remains  the  same :  therefore  —  is  the  value  of  the 

m 

increments  of  x  which  correspond  to  points  where  the 
particles  of  water  are  in  the  same  condition  with  respect 

2ir 
to  disturbance,  that  is,  —  is  the  length  of  a  wave.  Again, 

the  values  will  not  be  altered  if  nt  is  increased  or  dimi- 
nished by  whole  circumferences,  that  is,  if  f  is  increased 

or  diminished  by  — ,  — ,  &c.,  while  x  remains  the  same ; 

2ir 
therefore  —  is  the  increment  of  time  which  corresponds  to 

the  particles  of  water  being  successively  in  the  like  state 

2ir 
of  disturbance,  that  is,  —  is  the  period  of  a  wave,  or  the 

time  between  two  successtre  fonnatioaa  of  a  -waye-Buminit 

at  the  same  place.    Therefore  —  is  the  velocity  of  the 

wave ;  and,  from  the  value  found  for  it  by  the  theory,  it 
follows  that  the  velocity  depends  on  m  and  on  the  depth 
of  the  water :  the  latter  being  constant,  the  velocity  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  the  wave,  or  it  depends  on  the  time 
in  which  a  particle  of  water  makes  a  complete  vibration. 
If  the  length  of  a  wave  or  the  time  of  its  vibration  is  given, 
the  velocity  will  vary  with  the  depth  of  the  water. 

From  a  table  of  the  computed  velocities  of  waves  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  with  aifferent  depths  of  water,  it  is 
found  that  when  the  length  of  the  wave  is  not  greater  than 
the  depth  of  the  water,  the  velocity  of  the  wave  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  its  length :  also  when  the 
length  is  not  less  than  one  thousand  times  the  depth  of 
water,  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  depth,  and  is  the  same  as  that  which  a  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  from  rest  through  a  height  equal  to  half 
that  depth.  The  greatest  horizontal  and  vertical  displace- 
ments of  a  particle  being  computed  for  different  values  of 
the  length  of  the  wave  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  it 
iippears  that  when  the  latter  is  gpreat,  compared  with  the 
former,  as  in  the  open  sea,  the  motion  of  the  water  far 
below  the  surface  is  verj'  small  compared  with  the  motion 
at  the  surface ;  and  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  length  of  wave, 
it  is  only  about  3)3  of  the  motion  at  the  surface.  On  the 
same  supposition  the  greatest  horizontal  motion  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  vertical  motion.  When  the  length  of  the 
wave  is  great  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  in 
tide-waves,  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  is  nearly 
the  same  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  the  vertical 
motion  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  bottom.  On  the 
same  supposition  the  vertical  motion  of  the  superior  parti- 
cles is  much  less  than  their  horizontal  motion. 

The  movement  of  a  particle  of  water  near  the  surface 
may  be  determined  from  the  values  given  by  the  theory  to 
X  and  Y :  if  the  waves  are  small,  so  that  A  may  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  B,  we  have  (X'+Y-^'  =  C,  a  con- 
stant ;  which,  being  the  equation  of  a  circle,  it  follows 
that  the  particles  move  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  A;  but  if  the  length  of  the  wave  is  great 


compared  with  the  depth  of  water,  the  equation  14  that  o. 
an  ellipse.  These  last  deductions  from  the  theory  are 
conformable  to  what  has  been  observed  in  experimental 
waves,  as  above  mentioned.  It  follows  that,  in  a  long  tide- 
wave  flowing  up  a  channel,  the  horizontal  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  the  wave's  motion  is  the  greatest  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wave,  that  is,  at  high-water :  at  the  place  of 
greatest  depression,  that  is,  at  low-water,  the  motion  is 
most  rapid  downwards ;  and  at  the  mean  level  the  water 
is  for  a  time  stationary. 

In  investigating  theoretically  the  phenomena  of  waves 
by  whatever  cause  produced,  ir  the  lengths  of  the  waves 
are  very  great  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  canal  in 
which  they  move,  it  becomes  necessary  to  retain  the 

dX 
second  and  even  higher  powers  of  ■^,  or  of  the  herixontal 

displacement,  in  the  equations  of  continuity  and  of  equal 
pressure ;  but  the  vertical  oscillations  being  then  small, 

d'Y 
the  value  of  -^  may  be  neglected.    Then,  if  the  pertur- 

bating  actions  of  thfcsun  and  moon  are  not  considered,  the 
integration  of  the  differential  equation  of  equal  presnu* 
gives  a  value  of  the  vertical  displacement  at  the  sorfiuat, 
or  the  height  of  the  wave  above  the  mean  elevation,  in 
terms  which  contain  k  sin.  (nt—mx)  and  kx  an. 
(ptt—2mx),  k  being  the  depth  of  water  in  the  eaail. 
Tracing  an  undulating  line  whose  ordinates  are  the  vmhici 
of  that  vertical  height,  corresponding  to  different  vtkm 
of  X,  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  camJ, 
which  is  supposed  to  open  to  the  sea ;  it  is  found  tha^ 
near  the  opening,  the  front  and  rear  slopes  of  the  wav« 
are  of  equal  lengths  and  of  similar  forms :  but  as  the  db> 
tance  from  the  sea  becomes  greater,  the  front  slope  k 
shorter  and  steeper,  and  the  rear  slope  longer  and  more 
gentle :  at  a  great  distance  the  latter  becomes  nearly  hori- 
zontal in  the  middle,  and  at  length  it  divides  into  two 
parts,  so  that  the  wave  becomes  double.  Near  the  sea 
also,  the  time  occupied  bv  the  rise  of  the  wave  is  eqoaJ  to 
the  time  occupied  by  its  descent :  at  a  certain  distance  tlM 
rise  takes  place  in  less  time  than  the  descent ;  and  aft  • 
still  greater  distance  the  descent,  after  having  been  rapid, 
is  cheeked,  or  changed  into  a  rise,  to  which  another  rapid 
descent  succeeds ;  so  that  there  seem  to  be  two  tides,  er 
elevations  of  the  water,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  cor- 
responding to  one  elevation  at  the  mouth. 

rfX 

The  value  of  -^,  or  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of 

water,  is  found  also  to  contain  the  sines  and  coiunes  of  the 
angles  above  mentioned ;  and,  substituting  in  these  the 
greatest  positive  and  the  greatest  negative  values  of  the 
elevation,  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the 
first  of  these  values,  that  is,  at  the  top  of  tM  wave,  is  lea 
than  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the  other:  but  the 
motion,  in  the  first  case,  is  up  the  canal,  and  in  the  other 
down  it ;  and  these  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  greatest 
velocities  of  the  water ;  consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
fiow  of  the  wave  in  the  canal  is  less  than  that  of  the  ebb. 
The  preceding  conclusions  relate  to  the  case  in  whidi  the 
water  was  at  rest  in  the  canal  previously  to  the  formatiM 
of  the  wave :  in  the  event  of  the  water  having  a  genenl 
movement  towards  the  sea,  the  time  in  which  the  wave 
rises,  or  the  time  from  low-water  to  high-water,  is  still  lea 
than  the  time  of  the  descent ;  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  times  is  greater  than  in  the  former  case. 

If  a  section  qf  the  bed  of  the  canal,  instead  of  beiil| 
rectangular,  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  in* 
vestigations  show  that  the  velocity  of  the  wave  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  wave  in  a  rectangular  bed  whose  depth 
is  equal  to  half  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle.  If  the 
section  were  a  parabola,  the  velocity  would  be  two-thiidi 
of  that  which  the  waves  would  have  in  a  rectangular  bed 
of  equal  breadth  and  depth. 

Wnen  the  water,  still  supposed  to  be  in  a  canal  of  uni- 
form breadth  and  depth,  is  disturbed  by  extraneous  forces, 
as  the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the  term  F  in  thi 
equation  of  equal  pressure  is  conceived  to  consist  of  \yro, 
one  represented  by  H  sin.  (it—mx')  for  the  horizontal  iik< 
tensity  of  such  force  in  the  direction  of  x,  and  the  other  b| 
Gcos.  (it—mx)  for  the  vertical  intensity;  and  Uie  equation 

d*x 
for -^  being  then  satisfied  by  the  equation  X=0'*(^)  nn, 
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{it—mx),  in  which  4>"  (y)  represents  the  second  differential 
coefficient  of  a  function  of  y,  there  is  obtained  a  value  of 
X  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  terms  of  sin.  (Jt—mx),  and 
a  value  of  the  height  above  the  level  of  still  water  in  teims 
of  cos.  (it—mx).  The  wave  thus  indicated  depends  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  actions  of  the  extraneous  disturbinir 
foreej^  and  is  designated  by  Mr.  Airy  the /orc^rf  tide-wave. 
This  wave,  he  observes,  would  cease  to  exist  if  those  forces 
were  to  cease ;  but  other  waves  reRuItin^  from  the  previous 
action  would  still  continue  to  exist ;  and  these  he  distin- 
guishes by  the  name  of  free  tide-waves.  If  the  canal  be 
supposed  to  surround  the  earth  at  the  equator,  the  length 
of  the  forced  tide-wave  is  equal  to  half  the  circumference 
of  that  great  circle ;  and  from  the  expressions  for  X  and 
Y,  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  vertical  disturbing 
forces  on  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  is  insignificant, 
almost  the  whole  sensible  effect  being  due  to  the  horizontal 
force. 

Taking  into  nccoimt  the  effects  of  friction,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  horizontal  retarding  force  proportional  to 
the  velocity,  and  which  may  consequently  be  represented 

by  —  f—yr- ;  the  value  of  X  contains  terms  involving  the 

$ines  and  cosines  of  angles  represented  by  f7  — mxand 
i*  is.  qXf  and  the  expression  for  the  vertical  elevation  con- 
tains the  sine  and  cosine  of  it—mx.    The  analytical  ex-  ■ 
pression  arising  from  the  introduction  of  this  additional  , 
perturbation  indicates  the  fact  that  the  highest  tides  take  | 
place  later  than  the  times  at  which  the  disturbing  forces  . 
arising  from  the  action  of  the  sun  or  moon  arc  the  greatest ;  . 
»nd  thii   circumstance  gives  to  the  wave  theory  an  im-  | 
portant  advantage  over  those  of  Newton  and  iJa  Place :  i 
for  in  both  these  theories  the  greatest  tide:;  take  place  when 
the  force  is  the  greatest. 

la  the  case  of  a  canal  bounded  at  both  extremities,  the 
eipression  for  X,  the  horizontal  disturbance  of  a  particle,  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  parts :  one  of  which  is  the  horizontal 
movement  due  to  the  disturbing  forces ;  and  the  other,  a 
combination  of  free  tide-waves,  probably  caused  by  re- 
flexions of  the  forced  tide-waves  from  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  canal.  When  a  canal  so  bounded  is  ol  small  extent, 
the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  is  found  to  be  the 
irreatest  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  to  dimiiiLsh  gra- 
Jnally  to  the  ends,  where  it  vanishes.  There  is  proved  to 
be  no  variation  of  level  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  and 
the  variation  in  other  parts  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  middle ;  the  elevation  at  one  end  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  as  the  depression  at  the  other.  It  results 
al*o  that  the  greatest  honzontal  and  vertical  displacements 
rfthe  particles  take  place  at  the  same  time;  whereas  in 
nther  circumstances,  from  the  circular  or  elliptical  motions 
of  the  particles,  the  greatest  horizontal  displacements  take 
place  when  the  vertical  displacements  are  zero,  and  vice 
rfTfti. 

In  a  deep  gulf  open  to  the  sea  at  one  end  and  closed  at 
The  other,  and  in  which  the  waters  have  a  tidal  fluctuation, 
the  termination  of  the  flow  upwards  takes  place  at  the 
mouth  a  considerable  time  after  high-water  ;  but  near  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  the  difltrencc  between  the  times  is  very 
iaiall.  When  a  tide  wave  is  propagated  up  a  river,  the 
iiTtaljsis  shows  that  the  vertical  elevations  of  the  wave,  and 
also  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  of  water,  dimi- 
nish continually  as  the  wave  advances :  also  the  direction 
"f  the  tide  cnrrent  chani^es  sooner  after  the  instant  of  high- 
•vittr  than  it  would  if  friction  were  not  considered.  When 
n  river  runs  on  a  declivity  towards  the  sea,  the  latter  being 
affected  by  tides,  it  is  shown  that  the  low-water  at  certain 
points  up  the  river  may  be  higher  than  the  level  of  high- 
water  on  the  sea. 

The  theory  of  which  a  brief  outline  has  just  been  statetl, 
applies  to  what  are  called  negative  waves  by  a  mere 
''nange  in  the  signof  the  coefficients  of  the  trigonometrical 
actors.  These  waves  are  depressions  below  the  general 
5':rface  of  the  water,  and,  like  the  others,  tliey  have  a  pro- 
7rea»ive  motion.  Such  waves,  for  example,  are  those 
ivhich  are  formed  by  the  paddles  of  a  >teani-boat. 

All  the  theories  concur  in  showing  that  the  difference 
Jelwcen  the  diurnal  and  semidiurnal  tides  is  great  m 
middle  latitudes,  and  small  at  the  equator  and  poles ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  at  \ariani:e  with  the  actual  pheno- 
mena. From  observations  it  is  found  that  this  difference 
i)  as  great  at  certain  places  near  the  equator  as  near  the 


I  latitude  of  either  tropic :  it  has  also  been  found  to  be  great 

at  Petropaulowskj  and  in  Norfolk  Sound,  while  in  Europe 

.  it  is  small.    It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  latter 

circumstance  by  assuming  that  each  tide-wave  in  tliis  part 

'  of  the  worid  is  composed  of  two,  which  flow  towards  the 

I  same  place  in  opposite  directions  at  intervals  of  about 

{  twelve  hours.    It  is  supposed  that  the  semidiurnal  waves 

■  of  these  tides,  being  in  the  same  state  or  phase,  produce 

together  a  like  effect,  but  that  the  diurnal  waves  are  in 

opposite  states ;  so  that  the  Buperior  hijrh  tide  of  one  wave 

comciding  with  the  inferior  high  tide  of  the  other,  they 

together  produce  a  mean  height  of  water  differing  but 

little  from  that  of  the  united  semidiurnal  tides. 

For  the  details  of  the  investigations  relating  to  the 
theories  of  the  oscillations  of  water,  discussions  of  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Russell  and 
others  on  waves  in  artificial  canals.  meth«)ds  of  making 
observations  on  tides,  and  accounts  of  the  particular  tides 
in  rivers  and  seas,  see  the  article  'Tides  and  Waves,"  in  the 
Enci/clopfpdia  Metropolitana. 

WAvELLITE.  Hydrargif/ife,  D'ro.'>il;L(isio/iitc.  Thi» 
mineral,  which  is  a  phosphate  of  alumina,  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Wavel,  whence  its  name.  Occura  in  globular 
concretions  from  a  very  small  size  to  that  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  these  consist  of  small  slender  crjsfals  radiating 
from  a  centre,  with  imperfect  terminations.'  Primary  form 
of  the  cr}'8tal  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  planes,  and  the  greater  din2;onal  of  the  prism. 
Hardness,  3'3  to  4.  Scratches  carbonate  of  lime.  (Jolour 
nearly  white ;  grey,  brown,  yellow,  and  green  of  various 
shades.  Lustre  vitreous,  somewhat  pearly  on  the  cleavage 
planes.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific  gravity, 
2:W7. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  swells  and  becomes  snow-white ; 
when  powdered,  it  dissolves  without  effervescence  in  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  when  heated,  and  gives  out  an  acid 
which  slightly  corrodes  glass. 

This  mineral  is  found  at  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire;  near 
Cork,  Ireland;  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  Brazil,  &c. 

Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Barnstaple,  by  (1)  Fuchs, 
(2)  Berzclius :— 
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WAVENEY.     [Norfolk.] 

WAX.  There  are  several  varieties  ot  this  substance, 
but  the  term  used  by  itself  means  bees'-wax.  This  was 
once  supposed  to  be  merely  the  ])ollen  of  i)laut3  elaborated 
by  the  bee  ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  secretion  from 
its  ventral  scales.  With  this  substance  the  comb  is  con- 
structed, the  cells  of  which  are  hexangular;  from  the  comb 
the  wax  is  extracted  chiefly  by  pressxire,  then  melting  it 
in  hot  water,  by  which  the  impurities  subside,  and  the 
wax  is  poured  into  and  allowed  to  cool  in  moulds. 

The  properties  of  wax,  or  rather  of  yellow  wax,  are— 
that  it  has  a  yellowisn  or  orange  colour;  its  odour  is  pecu- 
liar. Even  m  winter  it  is  soft  enough  to  be  indented  by 
tile  nail,  and  in  summer  it  is  much  softer.  Its  density 
varies  from  OJMK)  to  OOCo.  It  melts  at  about  143'  to  150" 
P'alir.    It  is  a  nonconductor  of  electricity. 

inii/i'  or  BJcachcd  TVux  is  obtained,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Pereiia  Olat.  Mfd.,  p.  1381),  by  melting  yellow  wax  by 
means  of  steam,  running  it  off,  while  in  a  melted  stale, 
into  a  trough  called  a.''critdle,  perforated  at  the  hottoni 
with  holes,  and  placed  over  a  large  water  tank,  at  une  end 
of  which  is  a  revolving  cylinder,  almost  wholly  iiuuiersed 
in  water.     By  this  means  the  wax  is  solidified,  converted 
into  a  kind  of  ribbon,  and  conveyed  on  the  surfae*;  of  the. 
water  to  the  other  end  of  the  tank.    These  ribbons  of  w:ix 
are  here  lifted  out  and  conveyed  in  ba-^kils  to  the  bleach- 
ing grounds,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  one  or 
two  weeks  (according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  ,  beins 
turned  every  day.   Tlie.  wax  is  then  re-melted,  re-ribtioned. 
and  re-bleached  :    it  is  subsequently  refined  by  melting  iv. 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Pure  wax  thus  oblamed  »  TvwiV^  Aft>Q\^  ^1  «ft«\V  w* 
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white  *ith  »  yellowish  lint ;  it  is  brittle,  inaipid ;  its  melt- 
t  i*  inS"  Pthr.,  and  it  solidifies  at  UU". 
Is  diff\r  considerably  in  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
c  1  v.nx  ;  some  supposing  it  is  a  homogeneous  body,  while 
«ithcrs  lire  of  opinion  that  it  consists  ol"  two  different  sub- 
ttnnties.  To  one  of  these  the  name  of  cerine  has  been  given, 
which,  it  has  been  asserted,  constitutes  about  70  per  cent, 
of  wax;  it  fuses  at  about  144"  Fahr.,  and  dissolves  in  IG 
parts  of  boiline:  alcohol ;  the  other  substance  is  called 
myricene ;  it  fuses  at  149°  Fahr.,  and  is  soluble  in  200  parts 
of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  0-833. 

Other  differences  have  been  stated  between  these  two 
bodies;  thus,  cerine  is  saponifiable  by  potash,  vielding 
roorgoric  and  a  little  oleic  acid,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  a  non-saponifiable  fat  called  ceriiine.  Myricine  on 
the  other  hand  is  not  saponitiable.  Hess  is  however  of 
opinion  that  wax  is  homogeneous  in  nature ;  and  Liebjg 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  this  is,  at  any  rate,  sometimes  the 
case. 

When  wax  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  }iolding 
the  usual  products  of  non-azotized  vegetable  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Hess,  when  wax  has  been  deprived  of  its  colour- 
ing matter  by  aether,  white  scales  of  wax  arc  procured, 
\thich  yield  by  analysis — 

Carbon  .         .         .     8070  80-84 

Hydrogen     .         .         .     13-21  13-22 

Oxygen         .         .         .       600  594 

100-00  10000 

Wax  is  extensively  employed  both  in  its  original  and 
bleached  state  ;  in  the  latter'it  is  used  not  only  for  candles, 
but  als<j  in  numerous  cerates,  omtmunls,  and  plasters. 

Myrth  Tf'ax  is  a  vegetable  product,  obtained  from  the 
berries  of  the  Myrica  cerifera,  a  native  of  the  United  States 
of  America ;  these  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  wax  then 
exudes,  floats  on  the  water,  is  skimmed  off,  and  re-melted. 
It  is  greenish,  diaphanous,  and  bleaches  perfectly  in  the 
sun  ;  it  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  pnlvcrizcd.  Ila  density 
r«  I',  it  melts  at  about  87"  Fahr. 

Several  other  plants  yield  waxy  products;  thus,  Uie 
v*ax-palm  of  the  Andes  {Cert>.cyton  Andicola^  is  a  tree 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  160  to  180  feet,  and  yields  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  resin,  of  which  the  natives  make 
candles.  From  the  resin  Bonastre  has  extracted  a  substance 
which  he  calls  ceroxyline.  Another  variety  is  produced 
by  the  Wax-Tree. 

WAX-TltEE,  the  common  name  of  the  plunfs  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  I'ismia.  This  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  M.de  Visme,  a  merchant  of  Lisbon,  and  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Hj^ericaeea;.  It  hasaS-parted  calyx, 
five  petals  villous  inside,  a  membranaceous  berry,  hve 
styles  with  peltate  stigmas,  numerous  stamens  disposed  in 
five  bundles,  which  are  placed  opposite  the  petals,  and 
alternate  with  five  glands  or  scales ;  the  anthers  are  small, 
rotmdish,  2-cel!ed,  and  bursting  lengthwise  ;  seeds  with  a 
double  covering.  The  species  are  either  shrubs  or  trees, 
having  quadrangular  opposite  branches  with  entire  leaves 
fnll  of  glandular  and  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
yellow  or  greenish  colour.  All  the  species  afford  a  yellow 
juice,  which  is  sometimes  collected  and  sold  in  the 
markets  under  the  name  of  American  Gamboge.  All  the 
known  species,  except  one.  which  grows  in  Africa,  are 
natives  of  various  parts  of  South  America.  The  species  in 
greatest  abundance  are  the  following : — 

Viitnia  guianentia,  Guiana  Wax-tree,  has  a  quadran- 
gular stem,  ovato-lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves,  which  are 
dilated  at  the  ba.se  and  niTescent  and  smooth  beneath ;  the 
petudes  are  short,  the  calyxes  ovate  with  ciliated  margins ; 
the  stamens  numerous,  and  the  berry  ovate.  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  a  shrub  about  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  Cayenne  Wax-tree  (F.  cayenneuKis , 
has  dotted  ovato-lanceolate  leaves,  and  few -flowered 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  attains  a  height  of  at)out  ten 
feel,  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  vield  the  resinous  juice, 

y.  tettilifiwa,  has  an  angular  stem,  lanceolate  lcavc.». 
«ord«te  at  their  base,  with  very  short  and  thick  petioles, 
and  a  multiiid  panicle.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and 
yields  the  juice  m  great  abundance.  V.  liit\fn(ia,  with 
broad  dotted  leaves  and  dotted  petals,  is  another  species  of 
Guiana,  which  yields  great  quantities  of  the  juice  when 
cut  Of  broken.  The  juice  when  dried  [a  purgative  in 
dones  of  about  seven  or  eight  grains. 

WAX,  SEALING.    Tlie  best  red  mjahng-wax  is  com- 


posed of  shell-lae,  Venice  turpentiiw,  and  einni^iar. 

t<hcll-lac  by  itself  is  rather  too  brittle,  and  the  turpentinel 

added  lo  remedy  that  defect.     The  proportions  are  about 

four  parts  of  lac,  one  part  of  turpentine,  and  thre» 

cinnabiir,  by  weight.     When  the  lac  and  tnrj 

melted  the  cinnabar  is  added  in  powder,  and  the  wt 

mixed  b)'  stirring  it  about.    The  round  sticks  of 

wax   are   made  oy  hand  on  a  smooth  slab  of  mi 

plate   of   metal,   which  is   kept  at  an  even 

rate  temperature  by  a  brazier  or  chafing-dish  pla 

iieath  it.    The   liquid  sealing-vrax  having  been 

cooled,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  about  six 

rolled  out  on  the  slab  or  plate  into  one  long  stick, 

when  of  proper  diameter,  is  cut  into  lengths, 

ferred  to  another  workman,  by  whom  the  sticks 

on    a  cold    slab    beneath  a  smooth   piece  of  w( 

metal.    The  sticks  are  now  to  be  polished,  which  is 

by  hoJding  them   successively  between  two   contis 

cnaicoal  tires  till  the  surface  is  fused,  which  produces' 

polish.     One  end  is  then  softened  by  being  brooght 

the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in  order  to  receive  the  impreenon  ol 

tlif    maker's  name.      This  manipulating  process  is  only 

B]iplied  to  the  round  sticks ;    those  which  are  oval  and 

ornamented  are  formed  by  pouring  the  liquid  aealing-wai 

into  a  mould  ;  when  partly  cooled,  the  sticks  are  removdl 

to  another  mould  made  of  steel,  oat  of  wfaieli  tiMjrH 

taken  polished  and  fit  for  use.  fl 

For  the  best  sealing-wax,  (he  best  and  most  coIouiMl 

shell-lac  is  used,  the  finest  Venice  turpentine,   and  Um 

brightest  cinnabar,  or  that  which  is  called  Chmeee  ve 

lion.     For  the  best  black  sealing-wax,  the  finest  i»< 

black  is  substituted  for  the  cinnabar.     For  sealitig- 

inferior  quality,   not  onlv  the  darker-coloured  shell-la , 

used,  but  other  resins  oi  less  value,  common  turpenti| 

and  mixtures  uf  cinnabar  and  red  lead,  or  soraetimea^j 

lead  alone,  and  lamp-black  is  used  instead  of  ivory -bl ' 

Other  colours  are  given  to  sealing-wax  by  mixing  wi' 

for  the  rao.st  part,  Stfl'ercnt  metallic  oxides. 

The  softer  wax,  which  was  fojtncrly  in  general  oael 
sealing  letters  and  legal  documents,  and  which  is  stil 
occasionally  used  for  the  latter  purpose,  consists  of  abou 
four  parts  of  beea'-wax,  one  part  of  Venice  tiirpeatifi6v  aiM 
as  much  cinnabar  or  other  colouring  material  a«  is  reqii  * 
to  give  it  the  tint  which  is  preferred. 

Sealing-wax  consisting  of  liic  with  a  red  colourinri    .,^ 
ter  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  from  the  Eaat  Indie|| 
The  earliest  seals  of  this  material  that  have  been  found  \\ 
Europe  are  of  the  dale  of  about  1560.     The  con: 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  French,  and  C>. 
and  its  superiority  to  bces'-wax  soon  brought  it  into 
rnl  Use.     The  quantity  of  lac  imported  into  tiiis 
chiefly  for  m.iking  sealing-wax.   is  very  great. 
The  Dutch  tall  it  z^ffcl-iak,  and  the  Germans 
both  properly  ;  the  Frencli,  as  well  as  the  Eiii'    li 
perly  call  it  wax:  the  French  call  it  ci/-^-<i- 
bol^er  material,  which  is  really  wax.  they  jjipti^ 
cire-dsceller.    The  name  was  "probably  given  to  sealiai 
wax  by  the  French  and  English  before  its  com|     '''' 
was  known, 

Tlic  Egjr'ptians  appear  to  have  used  for  sealing  n 
of  eartiv  probably  containing  bitumen,  which  Mer 
(ii.  38)  calls  sealing  earth,   '  y^  «r>j^vrpic,'   on   whit 
impre&sion  was  made  by  a  seal-ring,  *  laKrl'\uc.'     A  i 
lar  substance  was  used  also  by  the  Greeks  (»nX<ic)  andj^ 
the  Romans  (crelula)  ;   but  the  material   commonly  i 
by  the  antients,  at  least  in  lat^r  times,  was  wax. 

([^cc]im{inT\'B  History  qf  Invent  font,  vol.  1;  Dtctirmi 
Tcchnologique  des  ArU  et  Metiers;  ffanJinaid  to  tAet 
vol.  ii.] 

WAY,   Chimin  (from  the  French  Ch&min),  ta  a 
used  to  denote  either  a  right,  in  one  person  or  mc 
pa.«ing  over  the  land  of  another,  or  the  space  over 
such  right  is  exercisable.     In  the  former  sense  a  way  ; 
incorporeal    right  of  the   class  called    EASBMBT«Ts.<i 
corporeal  right,  the  ownerahip  of  the  soil,  and  of 
products,  BUperlieial  and  mineral,  remaining  in  the  pwt 
m  whom  such  ownership  would  have   been,  mpposinc  ii 
right  of  wny  to  have  existed. 

Five  species  of  way  arc  known  to  the  law :— 1,  A 
way,  for  persons  passing  on  foot  only  ;   2.  a  hursr-waj^ 
pereons  pa.s^ing  on  horseback,  but  including  a  foot- 
3.  a  drift-way,  for  driving  cattle ;   4,  a  earn 
leading  or  driving  carts  and  other  c«JTiaj5;e«, 
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ft  foot  and  hone-w4y,  and  usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
lulint;  a  Unft-way;  5,  a  n-iiter-way  for  ships  and  boats. 
All  tiiese  may  be  either  prnale  or  public  ways,  the  for- 
b*iiii^'  (-i,;,iv>j  by  particular  pei-sous  or  classes,  the 
b>  to  the  public,  to  the  queen,  and  to  all 

u*    ■  iitlier  permanently  or  temporarily  her 

aal)}ecta  :  hence  such  a  way  is  said  to  be  communii  strata, 
at,  aita  via  regia, — ^in  the  language  of  pleading,  a  com- 
laoo  an<l  public  queen's  highway. 

1.  TTie  proper  origin  of  a  private  rierht  of  vay  is,  a  fpunt 
from  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whose  means  of  enjoying  his 
own  property  are  abridged  thereby. 

Siich  a  grant  may  be  made  to  a  party  or  to  liim  and  liis 
hein.  in  grots,  t.r.  without  respect  to  any  land  or  house 
o£  wliich  he  maybe  the  owner  or  occupier:  or,  to  the 
itee,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  l>etn^  owners  of  such  a 
or  rlt^se ;  in  which  cose  the  ritjht  granted  will  be 
ant  to  the  house  or  close  to  wliich  the  ie;rant  is 
aO^Xetl.  and  tlie  rii^ht  will  na»  with  the  house  or  clo-ie. 

T'  .1"  a  way  may  be  either  express  or  implied  ; 

R'l!  -L-  of  an  express  grant,  the  grantor  may  im- 

'  actions  upon'his  grant  as  he  thinks  proper. 
I  who,  at  the  lime  he  conveys  part  of  \\\s  land 
tu  aootiier,  Ivas  no  access  to  the  land  conveyed,  except  over 
Iha  luid  which  he  reserves,  the  prant  of  a  right  of  way 
wterT'     V      I  reserved  is  necessarily  implied.    So,  where  a 
n  part  of  his  land,  havine;  no  access  to  the  part 

■'  'he  land  conveyed,  a  right  of  way 

tlie  lund  '  ~  impliedly  reserved.     The  way  so 

ly  graiiic  ^..  .>. served  is  called  a '  way  of  necessity.' 
re  no  deed  can  be  produced  whereby  a  way  is  ex- 
laoily  or  impliedly  created,  the  ])arty  claiming  the  way 

S,  in  the  case  of  a  long  continued  user  of  the  right 
out  evidence  of  commencement  or  interruption  within 
ihe  period  of  legal  memory,  plead  that  it  tias  been  im- 
Dtemunally  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  ancestors  in  the  case 
rf  away  in  gross,  or  by  him  and  all  those  whose  estate 
he  has,  in  the  house  or  close  to  which  the  way  is  annexed, 
ia  Ifae  caac  of  a  way  appendant  (i.f .  immemorially  appur- 

lately  also,  a  lost  ^nt  would  be  presumed  in 

eaaea,  after  an  unintermpted  and    unexplained 

ao  veara.     But  now,  by  2  and  3  William  IV,,  c.  71. 

cfaim  which  may  be  lawfully  made  by  c\istom, 

Mitinn  or  riant,  to  anyway  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived 

I  xny  land  or  water,  when  such  way  lias 

;,  <■  J  by  any  person  claiming  right  thereto, 

t  itittrrrupttun,  for  the  full  period  of  2U  yeari,  shall 

"catcd  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  way 

V  ed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of  2(i 

lien  such  way  has  been  so  enjoyed,  for  the 

od  ot  40  years,  the  right  is  absolute  and  indefeasi- 

enjoyed   by  some  consent  or  agreement,  ex- 

.veo  or  made  for  that  puqiose  by  deed  or  writing. 

of  a  right  of  way  made  by  a  person  who  has 

estate  in  the  land  over  which  the  way  i>asses, 

only  during  the  continuance  of  the  estate  of 

r.     Where  a  claim  to  a  right  of  way  is  set  up  in 

of  the  2()  years'  or  the  40  years'  enjoyment  men- 

th^-  statute,  if  it  appear  that  the  land  over  which 

limed  has,  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the 

~,  tjeen  in  the  occupation  of  a  party  having 

e^ale  in  such  land,  not  only  is  no  right  of  way 

as  against  the  reversioner,  but  no  right  whatever 

by  uie  user.     '4  Tyrwh.,  502 ;    1  Cro..  M.  fc  R., 

to  the  construction  of  this  act  see  6  N.  &  M., 

.  &  Ell.,  369;   11  Ad.  and  Ell.,  088,  788. 

party  to  whom  a  private  road  \»  allotted  under  the 

-'   -Ticloture  act,  has  a  statutory  right  of  way. 

the  party  entitled  to  a  way  becomes  tlie  owner 
.uid  over  which  it  passes,  the  right  of  way  is  ex- 
if  the  party  ha«  the  same  extent  of  interest  in 
and  in  the  way.     But  if  the  one  be  held  for  an 
iHftcrent  in  extent  of  duration  from  the  oUier,  the 
tight  is  only  tuspendfd  during  the  union  of  the  two  in- 
iMtata.     Even  where  a  right  of  way  is  extinguished  by 
of  pr«ftea»ion.  it  will,  in  .some  cases,  revive  upon  a 
tu<  iiiity  as  by  partition  amongst  parcencers, 

^  J,  .i(  of  way  may  also  be  extmguished  by  a 

OI    release  executed  by  the  party  enlilled  to  such 
;   wid  such  a  release  may  be  presumed  from  a  non- 
Ir  for  20  year*  or  from  a  declaration  made  by  the  party 
in  liaa  oo  aueh  nght. 
P.  Cn  No.  169U. 
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A  way  of  necessity  is  limited  by  the  tuicessity  out  of 
which  it  has  arisen.  Thus,  where  the  party  to  whom  sueh 
a  way  is  impliedly  granted,  or  by  whom  it  is  impliedly 
reserved,  becomes  entitled  to  some  other  access  to  his 
land,  equally  direct,  the  way  of  necessity  is  gone. 

The  particular  rights  of  the  grantee  of  a  private  way 
continue  to  exist  notwithstanding  the  owner  of  the  land 
mav'  have  dedicated  it  to  the  public  as  a  highway. 

By  the  general  enclosure  act  (41  Geo.  III.,  c.  102)  all 
roads,  private  as  well  as  public,  within  the  district,  not  set 
out  by  the  commissioners,  are  declared  to  be  extinguished. 

Tlie  grantee  cannot  throw  the  burthen  of  repairing  the 
way  upon  the  grantor,  unless  by  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
evidenced  by  the  deed  or  by  user,  the  grantor  has  engaged 
to  enable  the  grantee  to  use  the  way.  In  the  ordinary 
case,  where  the  right  and  the  liability  to  repair  the  way 
are  in  the  grantee,  he  is  not  entitled  to  go  upon  the  ad- 
joining land  when  the  direct  way  is  impassable  (4  Mauie 
and  .Selw.,  387) ;  whether  he  may  do  so  where  the  state  of 
non-repair  is  caused  by  the  wTonglul  act  of  the  occupier 
of  the  land,  or  where  the  liability  to  repair  rests  upon  the 
latter,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  decided. 

If  the  occupier  of  the  land  over  wliich  a  private  way 
passes,  or  any  other  person,  obstruct  the  way,  the  party 
entitled  to  the  way  may  remove  the  obstruction,  and  he 
may  also  bring  an  action  on  the  case,  or,  in  some  cases,  an 
action  of  covenant  against  the  obstructor.  (>n  the  other 
hand,  if  the  occu|)ier  of  the  land  resisting  the  claim  of  a 
right  of  a  way,  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  per- 
son exercising  the  alleged  right,  the  defendant  may  plead 
in  justification  a  title  founded  upon  prescription,  grant, 
rcsersation,  or  statute. 

II.  Between  private  ways  and  public  ways  stand  what 
maybe  called  quati-public  ways,  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  both,  but  ditfering,  in  some  respects,  Crom  each.  By 
some  writers  these  are  classed  amongst  private,  by  others, 
amongst  public  ways ;  tliey  seem  more  properly  to  con- 
blitute  a  distinct  intermediate  class.  Such  are  ways  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  &c.  have  immemorially  used 
from  their  town,  &c,  to  a  church  or  market.  A  nght  ol 
this  description  cannot,  in  modem  times,  be  created.  It 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  grant,  inasmuch  as  inhabitants, 
as  such,  are  not  at  this  day  capable  of  taking  any  interest 
by  grant ;  nor  can  it,  like  a  public  way,  be  created  by 
dedication,  as  the  dedication  of  a  way  can  only  be  to  the 
public  nt  large.  Such  a  right  therefore  can  exist  only  by 
Ibrce  of  an  antient  custom. 

III.  A  tiighway  is  created  where  the  owner  of  the  soil 
has,  by  expreie  -words  or  by  some  act  done  or  forborne, 
declared  his  intention  that  the  public  sliall  liave  the  use 
of  a  way  over  such  soil.  The  dedication  of  a  way  to  the 
public  may  be  by  writing  or  by  words;  so  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  acts  of  the  party,  as  the  throwing  down 
of  fences,  or  from  mere  tacit  acauicscence  where  the 
acquiescing  party  is  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  there- 
fore has  the  means,  if  disposed  so  to  do,  of  preventing  the 
use  of  the  way.  In  all  cases  however  it  is  necessary  that 
the  party  dedicating  should  have  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  land  to  warrant  such  dedication.  If  he  has  a  !«•• 
estate  than  a  fee-simple,  his  dedication  will  not  bind  thfi 
reversioner.  But  it  would  also  appear  that  the  owner  of 
such  a  limited  estate  could  not  even  dedicate  a  highway 
to  the  public  for  the  limited  period  of  his  interest  in  the 
soil,  and  that  hia  attempted  dedication,  however  distinctly 
and  formally  made,  would  amount  to  nothing  more  tlian  a 
licence  revocable  at  pleasure. 

When  there  is  no  express  dedication,  the  presumption 
an  intention  to  dedicate,  arising  out  of  the  conduct  ol' 
party,  may  be  rebutted;   as  by  tjh"»^"'"-  'I'"'   "i..n 
public  were  first  admitted  a  bar  or  ;l 
placed  across  tlie  road,  whereby  pa^^ 
be  excluded  ;  although' it  shoukl  also  apix'ar  'i 
&c.  had  long  been  omitted  to  be  u»ed,  or  Ihiii 
suifered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  had  been  ai'i' 
down,  and  that  no  attempt  had  been  ni»d<>  ^^ 

A  highway  is  frequently  created  by  •lat*t^ 
under  enclosure  acts. 

Whatever  may  have  been  tV 
cannot,  at  common  law,  be  dcsi 
an  inquisition  taken  upon  a  \\  < 

By  the  common  lew  the  bin'i 
ways  IS  thrown  upon  the  ui*. 
nients  within   the   parish,  or 
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bWNj  in  w^hich  Ihe  way  is  sytuftted.    But  particular  per- 

iM  raay  be  boumi  to  repair  a  highway.    Hus  special 

'lilily  may  exist  by  reason  of  enclosure  Cratione  coarcta- 

iiiist  parlies  who  have  enclosed  the  sides,  or  one 

.  road,  and  have  thereby  lessened  the  facilities 

io!  tnpaiiin^  out  into  the  adjoining  lands  where  necessary; 

)r  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  lands  (ralione  lenurae 

,errucsiia>\  which  have  by  some  means  become  <•> 'ivir...ii,le 

ilh  the  hurtlien.    In  the  case  of  a  corporatio  • 

UabiUty  lo  repair  may  also  be  established  by  j         ^    on 

nly.  fir  antient  usage,  without  enclosure  or  tenure. 

Any  obstriiction  or  other  nuisance  in  a  highway  may  be 
ibaled  or  removed  by  any  person  who  chooses  to  under- 
akc  the  task.  The  WTong-doer  may  also  be  proceeded 
Wgninst  by  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanour;  but  he  is 
not  liable  lo  an  action,  as  he  is  in  Uie'case  of  a  nuisance  to 
a  private  or  lo  a  quasi-public  way,  except  in  respect  of 
special  damajE^. 

The  regulation  of  highways  has  nequently  been  made 
the  subject  of  legislative  interference.  The  statute  now 
in  force  is  the  5th  and  Cth  William  IV.,  c.  50,  some  of  the 
jprovisions  of  which  it  will  t>e  right  to  notice. 

The  itiiiabitants  of  cverv  parish  maintaining  its  own 
!iUgh\ray  arc  to  elect  annually  one  or  more  persons  to  serve 
'  e  office  of  wayw-arden  or  surveyor,  by  whom  the  high- 
lys  of  the  parish  are  to  be  repaired  and  kept  in  repair 
6).    To  be  eligible  as  waywarden  the  party  must  have 
llil.  a  year  in  lands  or  Ifnl.  personal  estate  ('$  7),  and  he 
may  be  appointed  with  a  salary  (^  9).     In  case  of  non- 
i"  ilisqualification,  or  misconduct  of  a  waywarden, 

■s  may  appoint  ($  11).  Parishes  may,  upon  ap- 
t  iNiiiui'ii,  be  consolidated  into  districts  (f  13);  the  union 
IVto  continue  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  until  deter- 
'*  mined  by  twelve  months'  notice  ($  15).  Large  parishes 
are  empowered  to  appoint  aboard  for  the  superintendence 
of  highwap  <^  \B).  A  rate  is  to  be  made  and  levied  by 
the  waywarden  upon  property  liable  to  be  assejeed  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  also  upon  woods,  mines,  and  quar- 
ries of  stone  and  other  hereditaments  theretofore  usually 
'rated  to  the  highways  (■}  27).  In  parishes  in  which  the 
overseers  are  authonrcd  to  compound  for  poor-rates,  the 
■waywarden  may  compound  for  highway-rates  (^  90). 
Waywardens  are  to  have  the  same  remedies  for  higmray- 
ratea  as  the  overseers  have  for  poor-rates  (^  34).  The 
ivaywartlen  ma)',  with  the  a.s«ent  of  the  vestry,  appoint 
A  collector  of  rates  (^  36).  Yearly  accounts  are  to  be  laid 
I.I  r,, 1 1-  the  veatry»  and  afler^vards  before  tlie  justices  at  a 
>sk)n,  who  are  to  examine  the  accounts  and  hear 
,  its  (J  44).  The  waj'warden  is  not  to  have  a  share 
in  any  contract  for  work  or  materials  {^  46).  Waywardens 
are  empowered  to  take  stones  for  repair,  from  waste  land.s 
Sec.  witnout  payment,  except  for  damage  done  (.{i  51).  If 
.Sufficient  materials  cannot  be  conveniently  hod  fi-om  wast« 
'lands,  &c.,  waywardens  may,  with  licence  Ironi  justices  at 
J»erty  Bewions,  search  for  materials  in  enclosed  grounds, 
not  being  a  garden.  Sec,  and  take  them,  making  satisfne- 
tion  to  the  owner  (J  54).  No  tree,  bush,  or  shmb  is  to  be 
planted  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  centre  of  a  highway 
f  ^  04).  Encroachments  on  the  hitrhway  are  to  be  re- 
■Vagived  by  Hie  waywardens  at  Ihe  expense  of  the  party,  the 
"UtU  of  which  expense  is  to  be  levied  by  distress  and 
by  the  justices  at  a  special  session  of  the  highways 
00).  Peraons  committmg  nuisances  by  riding  or  by 
iding  dr  driving  cattle  on  footpaths,  or  tethering  cattk- 
thereon,  doing  any  injury  or  damage  to  highways,  or  to  tli«^ 
hedges  or  fences,  injuring  milestone*,  playing  at  games,  or 
pitching  a  teat,  Iwoth,  stall,  or  stand  on  the  highway,  firing 
off  any  gun,  pistol,  or  firework  within  jifty^  feet  ol  the 
centre  of  highway,  laving  timber,  &c.  on 'highway,  suf- 
fering filtli  to  run  into  highway,  or  obstrtictinn  the  pft-ssajf 
of  the  highway  or  of  any  foolwaj-..  are  to  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  4U*.  over  and  alMjve  the  damage  occasioned 
(^  72).  The  waywarden  is  to  im]x>und  cattle  straying  on 
highivay  ( }  74).  The  name  of  the  owner  of  every  waggon 
and  cart  is  to  be  painted  thereon  (J  7Ci.  Drivers  of  carta 
and  other  cartiagea  not  driven  by  reins,  are  not  to  ride 
thereon  i {  TSi.  Cartways  are  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet 
wide,  horeewnys  right,  an  i  v>  three  (^80t.    Narrow 

roatU  maybe  widrned  1  .  justices,  if  not  of  con- 

venient V:      '"  "  r^'ioviniu  ",■  for  the 

"topping  rning  of  ^n  Ki  to 

82).    Jut.;.,  ,.,„,,- .„,iiiwii/i-ii  Aiul  requirtu  n.'  Luuipcl  the 
n|*ir  of  highways  ($  *M  to  100). 


mtiit 


By  the  23rd  section  «*r  the  act,  no  mad  or  ocmpwlinn^ 
way  made  at  the  expense  of  individual  ii' 

to  be  deemed  a  hignwaj'  which  the  j 
pair,  unless  the  road  5*  made  in  a  maimci  piv'-f-nnoG, 
certain  notices  are  given,  and  the  road  adopted  tiy 
parish.    This  provision  does  not  however  appear  tor  " 
the  right  of  the  public  to  use  a  highway  dedteated  to 
public  without  f  lie  observance  of  the  fomalities  tiere 
quirt'd  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  upon  the  pariah  a 
bi!ity  to  repair. 

In  the  case  of  a  way  over  water,  . 
public,  or  public,  if  the  course  of  the 
or  gradnai   change,  the  way  is  eonlirnitd  over  the  re 
course.    Everj-  navigable  river,  arm  of  the  «?a,  or  creek, 
a  highway  for  ships  and  boats. 

WAY.  MILKY.     [MiLK-i-  Way.] 

WAYS,  ROMAN.    Our  old  chronitiers  pivc  thi« 
to  four  principal  antient  highways  which  they  sup| 

have  been  either  originally   formed   by  i'- •  '^ 

Britain  during  their  occupation  of  the  con 
to  have  been  completed  and  perfected  l)y  iU...  ^ .   ,  .. 
lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part  already  traced  awl 
bv  the  former  inhabitants.    The  names  however  by 
tfie  four  highways  are  distinguished  appear  to  b« 
in  form, although  they  maybe  Roman  or  British^" 
logy :— Watling  Street,  Ikenih!  Street,  Ermin 
the  Fosse.    Watling  or  Gathclin  Street,  which  I 
have  been  so  called  from  a  functionary  of  the 
Vitellianus  (in  British,  Guetaliti ;,  to  whom  the  ( 
was  committed — a  most  unsatisfactory  and  iiu| 
etvmolog) — is  held  to    have    extended  from 
Chester;  or,  according  to  another  hypothc"-  ♦■'»'' 
le-Strcet,  in  Durham,  iiassing  througn  ( 

don,  and  Verulam,  from  which  la-st-mentu! 

also  Ihe  name  of  Werlaem  Street.    Its  remains, 
posed  remains,  are  still  known  in  various  place* 
names  of  High  Dyke,  High  Ridge,  Ridge  Way, 
Foot  Way.    There  has  been  much  controverry  bo's 
to  whether  Watling  Street  did  actually  paas  thr 
don.     Stiikely  in  particular  contends  that  it  cr 
is  now  called  the  Oxford  Road  at  Tyburn,  and  nr 
to  the  west  of  Westminster,  through  Hyde  Park 
James's  FVirk,   to  the  Thames,  which  it  crOss^ 
Palace-yard.     The  common  opinion  however  ia, 
passed  along  the  line  of  what  i"  ^'•"  ■  '■'i-tl  WatlingI 
m  the  City,  meeting  the  othet  nt   road* 

central  milliarium  in  Cannon  b  ....  ,  tinted  out' 
site  of  Ix>ndon  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Do» 
to  what  is  still  called  Stonev  Street  on  Ihe  Surrey 
The  northward  couree  of  Watling  Street,  after  leaving 
London  or  its  neighbourhooil,  is  supposc<l  to  liave  b««i 
over  Hampstead  Heath,  to  Edgeware,  and  hence,  throofb 
V«?nilnm  nr  St,  Alban's^  and  Dnnstiible  in  Redfordshiis. 
I    '  iiird  inNoi-tl      i  lure,  whence  it  akiited 

I  n  the  we«(  th.    From  thia  paint 

its  cuiusc  IX  disputed,  some  nuiKwiL'  i'  "^ 

western  direction  to  Chester,  others 
to  York  and  thence  to  Chester-U?-,Siiv  ;  .    ..,,,  i,,*? 
imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended  to  Lanark 
Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Cnithneas, 
extremity  of  the  island.     Ikeiiild  or  loheiiild  Streetj 
to  have  l>een  ao  called  ttom  its  cominencinL'  on  the 
side  of  the  island  in  the  country  of  the  !  -tit 

by  Tacitus,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  Sia       _ 

or    I*tolemy,    who    appear  to  have    occupievl     Norfclk. 
Suffblk,  and  Cambridge.     On  the  supposition  however  uX 
IjDudon  Stone  having  been  the  centi-al  milliarium  wh< 
all  the  great  roads  of  the  country  met,  a  branch  of 
Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  jjoint ;  it  is  supp 
to  llmvc  passed  through  Aldgate,  ami  to  have  been 
wise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Wri'-      '''•• 
of  the   Ikeniid  to  the  west  want  is  exli 
nearly  all  that  has  been  even  cmijeetureii 
is,  that  it  crossed  Walling  Street  at  Dunstuhie,  and 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Stalfbrdshire  to  the 
coast.     It  seems  most  probable  that,  while  Watlinigl 
mn  directly  north  to  C^nester-le-Street,  Ihe  Tkenild 
it  obliquely  to  Chester ;  but  the  scanty  rei  ■ 
road  h.ivebeen  confounded  with  those  ot 
111'  '■  rmifi  Street,  a£  I 

h  xledftXNnSt.D:^ 

it-fiiiii)    ui  Wales,  to  Sou<iiikiiij)u»i ,    i>^ 
stretched  mors  directly  across  the  oountiy  to  London, 
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that 


irtipiMijill  ■!■!  Ill 


have  entered  bv 

north-t!ii*t,  l)t'i;inning  i)> 

v,l,icr     11,      I,      U,-,.l,,'      (    ', 


lied  IJolbom. 

J  in 
ear 

'P- 

Kni;  "In. 

it  wa»  .  no- 

ceatl«ii   u  ••   ._,  rver 

tto  b«  mote  oUiiUie  Aiiil  uucwi-Uuit  tlitin  iUa  viUiiltL  subject 
of  tbew!  mippo^t'd  Romrin  hiffhwaj*,  C&ntJcn  IreaU  it 
with  a,  X.  i;  t«  venturj;  ui>on  any 

punutt  i>^  r  pretended  roads,  and 

ooly  remarKiiiK  iiui  oui  '         "    nl^' have 

ftMV  way»  of  tTii»  »urL,  ar.  >>Uoii,  la 

ui  error.  The  Itinurtiry  i-t  £iiii>uijiiu»  mmka  minn  itinera 
or  rotttlj  in  liritiiiri. 
^VA^"^v^>n^"  .,.  wriVFVimv   i^  r.  si:.v.>ni:iT,  appella- 


OOO- 

Tbu  !>' 
ia  diffej, 
lioftte*  V 

conuoand  in  Uuiu  ui 
9i  kit  pravinoe.     Tht;  w 
t£f\i:         '         ■'     Uve  auuiuiuji,  and  i.- 
clsfc  -.,    By  a  mihcr  w\ 

i^alalii  ui'  Lhi)    Cuipict: 


■i;   and 
;ii  Dux, 

uiundert 

iiM.    Ill  I'uUud  each  pala- 

>yevoda,  whu^e  dut^  vim  1o 

Impolite,  or  arnCtre  ban 

id  ill  lime  oC  peace  a 

■  the  first 

:i{)arij>ga 

cit  tran»- 


then)  tvi. 


[in  Latin  by  ' palatine.'     [ViiLxyDtCoruiituiioH  qf.] 


r?i««iiti  liU'oiv  ihe  appellation 

In  Muscovy 

'ho  fiiTit  were 

anljent 

al.  The 

Vi«jre  dividtid  lulo  pruviuciai    and  town 

ti\ey   wvre  governors  of  jjrovinces   and 

oellatiou  wa£  chaiiged  oaly  under  the 

-.   II.    into  that    of  goveruor^  oom- 


rtiga  of 
AMWlvrw,  ^c. 

The  appciiation  of  way  wode  waa  aasumed  for  some  time 
rulota  of  Moldavia  and  Wall;"''' '   ■■' •— ''Ustituled 
ifttrwardi  the  Greek  title  of  i  ^-ally  ita 

Uan*kLi<."i   li.ivi>,,ilm-.    Tl...  ^ _...  ...  Traosyl- 

dUo  »0(ui  'lUe  ol'  waiwode,  which  waa 

i\  eii  tw  sciUK'  i.  ash  officers. 

.14  the  English  V. 
Wi.  .  i'lON,  the  uppermofct  series  of  the 

tfnU  u»u«diy  iucludk^d  LyEnglLih  geologists  in  the  '  Oolitic 
nvtem.'     [Gkolucv.]     Tlii:i  &rrani>;eniont  is  justified  by 


Che  pi4U>4«i  fiiih' 
tidn,  tot  tbev 


('tiles  whicTi  occur  in  the  forma- 

ally,  and  even  specifically,  more 

iiocretati        '       5  of  sti-uclure.    But 

Miits  are  o:  urigin  principaJty, 

"'  ";    •■     .14  siicii^  or  Crustacea  of  the 

"f  which  a  few  speciw  are 

els.     What  \i  the  exact  raa- 

I  lit  lies  which  is  contemporaneous 
Idoii-bcds,  or  whcUier  any  such 
loubtful. 
'  ;  Au»t«n  and  Fillon,  in  Ab- 

la  the  means  of  ubtaiaing  Uie  producta  of 

n  individual  is  rieh  or  poor  according  to  the 

of  the  necetisarieii  and  luxuries  of  lif«  wnich  he 

cluue ;  and  a  nation  is  rich  or  poor,  in  the  aggrb- 

occonliag  to  its  means  of  enjoying  such  advantages. 

.ux  ia  the  source  of  weallii,  ana  every  addition  to  its 

iOCttvcne!>«  tends  to  iiicrea<*«  wealth,  oy  lowering  the 

iiii','  them  more  ea«y  to  be 

mainly  of  the  means  of 

vealth,  and  of  removing 

piueut ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 

>  enumerate  and  explain  some  of 

science  which  bear  directly  upon 

The  finst  object  i*  to  encourage 

"eaving  it  free  to  obtain  an 

,'  all  ptrsons  in  the  enjoy- 

Jucing  tliu  amount  or  value 

se  encouragements  can  only 

,t;,K>    :i  n.l  .;n.1<.r  A  civtlized 

)ur  free  from 

J     ,      _ ,  arbitrary  and 


oppi  ,Hjieii,  restrictionn  upon  the  free 

txeri.is(:  Ui  MKui  mm  L' 1 1 i crprisc,  are  all  iin;     '   ;      '    %  ffnj 
increase  of  wealth :  they  discourage  indii  .h- 

ing  t!'"  i"'i'"-fment  to  exert  it,  and  the>  ivsuiin  j.a  juo- 
duel.  >  when  exerted  by  thwarting  Ibe   natural 

irite!!i^  ui  activity  of  man  m  the  pursuit  of  his  own        _ 

interests.  H 

Whatever  givei  the  be*t  dhection  to  liuluatrj-,  and  ■ 
facilitates  its  operations,  is  favourable  to  the  increase  of 
wealth.  Thus  the  separation  of  men  into  different  em- 
ployments is  highly  useful,  as  it  perfects  their  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  their  respective  art«,  and  causeo  a  ^vneral 
economy  of  time.    Still  more  useful  is  capii  '  it 

svhich  diviiiion  of  labour  cannot  be  extensive  1  I. 

It  puts  labour  in  motion ;  combines  the  work  ui  inuny  h 
hands ;  gives  means  and  power  to  invention  ;  creates  me-  fl 
clianical  aids  to  human  labour,  and  finally  distributes  by 
degree;*  what  it  has  asasted  in  producing.  Facilities  to 
the  ready  and  effective  application  of  capital  obviously 
add  to  its  utility ;  as  credit,  for  example,  which  lends  tc 
one  man  the  capital  of  another  when  he  can  employ  it 
'tably;  and  the  various  de.ocriptions  of  money 
cntatives  of  capital)  which  facilitate  and  cheapen 
llic  cxthaiige  of  labour  and  its  products  between  man  and 
man.  The  liigher  the  gmprtil  rate  of  profits  in  a  country 
may  be,  the  m<.  "  ipilal  likely  to  be  accumu- 

lated ;  because  '  men  are  usually  desirous  of 

accumulaftT--  nu  uitrtus  of  doing  so  are  evidently 

increased!  .'fits.  If  a  profit  of  five  per  cent,  upon 

a  mans  cii]  .  .  l;imI  "u\  imsin,  x«  enabled  nim  to  live  in 
comfort,  ami ;       '!i' I'.'  !  ithout  any  diminution 

of  his  capiUil  ,  ii  I'liilit  CI    '       ^  nt.  would  enable  him, 

at  {he  same  time,  to  add  to  it  five  per  cent.  anpualTy,  to 
be  emploved  in  further  production  and  accumulation.  It 
Is  clear  that  there  can  De  no  increase  of  capital  in  any 
country  in  which  the  rate  of  profits  doe*  not  leave  a  sur- 
plus beyond  the  nei<  of  living.  In  such  a 
case  capital  would  I"  hile  the  population  to 
be  supported  by  it  woiiia  Of  on  ine  mciease. 

The  advantages  of  division  of  labour  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  enriching  properties  of  commerce  are  of  a 
similar  character.  By  distinct  employments  labour  is  made 
more  productive  ;  by  commerce,  the  natural  products  and 
the  peculiar  arts  of  different  countries  are  exchanged  with 
mutual  benefit  and  economy  of  labour  to  all.  In  Krance 
and  Spain  the  grape,  grown  in  the  open  air,  provides  deli- 
cious wine :  in  England,  to  make  such  wine  (if  it  could  be 
made  at  all),  the  grape  must  be  grown  in  hotliouses.  In 
England  cotton  goods  can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  If  Prance  and  Spain 
would  buy  them,  they  would  save  annually  whatever  excesa 
of  price  they  pay  for  similar  goods  made  by  themselves ; 
while  the  capital  and  labour  now  applied  to  such  manufac- 
tures could  be  added  to  their  means  of  production.  To 
understand  the  eS'ects  of  free  commercial  intercourse,  it  b 
only  necessary  to  keep  in  view  its  .analogy  to  the  lommon 
dealings  of  fife.      No  man  thinks  of  makin  i; 

himseff  if  he  can  buy  it  for  less  than  it  would  ■  lu 

make  it.  He  tontinues  working  at  his  own  employment, 
and  buys  the  article  he  wants.  If  he  did  oth«rwise,  he 
would  loM  his  own  profitable  time  and  labour,  and  the 
article  made  by  himself  would  take  still  more  out  of  his 
pocket  than  if  he  had  bought  it ;  while  its  quality  would 
most  probably  be  inferior,  by  reason  of  his  own  want  of 
skill  and  practice  in  that  particular  work.  "Die  same 
principle  applies  to  nations.  Commerce  extends  to  all 
countries  the  happy  r'  •-"1^^  "f  division  of  labour,  instead 
of  confining  them  ti)  ,  Lomraunities. 

The  last  circurastaM  '  ly  favourable  to  the  increase 

of  wealth,  which  need  be  noticed,  is  a  cheap  and  expedi- 
tious communication,  both  in  the  interior  of  a  country  and 
with  all  part*  of  the  world,  for  the  transit  of  merchandiie 
and  for  the  carriage  of  passengers.  Every  deduction  from 
the  cost  of  an  article  is  an  addition  to  the  rational 
wealth,  and  the  expense  of  transit  forms  no  incon«drT- 
able  port  of  the  xiTtimate  charge  upon  the  consumer. 
.So  also  a  saving  of  time  is  an  addition  to  the  Wkxit  aaj 

prodiu'' -^'-.-riea  of  a  .-"'"'rN      T^t■  extraonfintey  ,^ 

Jourc,  ■.labour!'  ''.k!^?*y^ 

illustiu:..:   ..,   -iie  case  01  -^  ,«l,R!?i^     l» 

the  year  1^2  about  Ift'WO.OOu  j^^^i-  t^vrftetf  ^^  ,^^ 

way.     Each  person,  upon  an  y«^»gf:^y«_yT?  ^^^t^  ^ 
leait  an  hourly  the  rapidity  of  xnOmss  VmMoW  'a:^ 


A 
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aggregate  time  thus  saved  to  the  community  at  large  would 
exceed  2000  years,  or,  in  other  words,  the  saving  may  be 
estimated  as  etnial  to  the  value  of  the  labour  of  one  man 
for  2000  years,  or  of  2000  men  for  one  year.  Tlie  importance 
of  cheap  and  rapid  modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  in 
other  pointA  of  vi^vf,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

In  conclusion,  the  advancement  of  general  knowledge 
and  intelligence  must  be  noticed  as  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  It  ia  the  mind  and  the  disciplined  will 
of  man  which  render  all  the  circumstances  of  the  >Yorld 
available  for  hLs  benefit ;  and  in  viewing  education  chiefly 
as  a  ftocial  blessing,  we  should  never  forget  to  urge  its 
merits  as  a  producer  of  wealth,  upon  those  who  would 
regard  its  other  recommendations  with  less  fiivour. 

WEANING,  the  act  of  separating  a  child  from  the  par- 
taking of  its  mother's  milk  aa  food.  A  few  hours  after 
the  birth  of  a  child,  thf  breast  of  the  mother  secretes  milk 
for  its  nourishment.  The  milk  that  is  secreted  at  -first 
differs  in  some  of  its  properties  from  the  milk  subsc^m-nlly 
secreted,  and  has  been  called  colostrum.  Healthy  milk 
under  the  microscope  is  found  to  contain  globules  of  va- 
rious siacs,  which  me  perfectly  spherical  in  form,  swimming 
in  a  fluid  in  which  are  suspended  no  other  particles; 
whilst  the  globules  of  colostrum  arc  irregular  and  dispro- 
portioned,  some  of  them  being  very  large  and  others  ver>' 
email.  There  are  also  in  colostrum  particles  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  which  are  very  minute,  and  which  consist  of  fatty 
matter  and  \  peculiar  mviciu.  The  milk  retains  these  cha- 
racters for  several  days,  and  it  has  been  supposed  at  this 
period  to  possess  a  purgative  property,  wliicli  excites 
the  intestines  of  the  young  infant  to  throw  off  the  accu- 
mulated raeconiura.  When  the  mother  is  healthy,  the  se- 
cretion of  miJk  goes  on  abundantly  till  the  ninth  or  tenth 
month,  at  which  time  the  infant  is  generally  able  to  take 
some  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  process  of  weaning  may 
commence  at  this  period.  It  however  olten  happens,  from 
ill  health  or  ether  causes,  that  the  mother  is  not  able  from 
the  first  to  suckle  her  child.  In  this  case  the  child  must 
be  cither  transferred  to  another  nurse  or  fed  artificially. 
Tlie  former,  where  possible,  should  always  be  preferred. 
In  the  choice  of  a  nurse  care  should  be  taken  that  the  in- 
fant is  transferred  to  one  whose  age,  size,  and  temperament 
resemble  its  own  mother.  There  should  also  be  an  ab- 
sence of  actual  disease  or  a  teudency  to  hereditary  disease, 
and  of  all  habits  likely  to  interfere  with  a  due  secretion  of 
healthy  milk.  Where  children  ore  artificially  fed  or  reared 
from  birth  hy  the  hand,  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
are  required.  The  first  requisile  is  that  the  child  should 
have  a  fooil  as  nearly  resembling  its  natural  food  as  possi- 
ble. For  tliia  purpose  the  milk  of  various  animals  has 
been  employed.  Tliat  of  the  cow,  a.s  being  most  easily  ob- 
tained, is  most  frequently  used;  but  it  would  appear  (hat 
the  milk  of  the  ass  must  neaily  resembk-s  hiuuan  milk,  and 
on  that  account,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  lo  be  pre- 
ferred. The  following  is  the  latest  analysis,  by  Dr.  Play- 
fair,  of  the  milk  of  woman,  the  cow,  and  the  ass,  and  may 
Serve  as  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of  tiic  food  of 
cliildren : — 
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The  milk  of  the  cow  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
the  casein,  or  nitrogenized  principle,  than  that  of  woman  or 
the  ass,  and  requires  dilution  previous  to  its  being  admi- 
nistered to  new-born  children.  At  first  tMO-tliirds  pure 
fresh  water  and  one  of  cows'  milk,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
■ugar,  may  be  employed.  As  the  child  grows  older,  the 
quantity  of  water  should  be  gradually  decreased  till  it 
takes  milk  alone.  This  food  should  he  administered  to 
the  child  at  a  temperature  of  about  98°,  the  heat  at  which 
the  milk  is  supplied  from  the  mother.  AVhen  children  arc 
thus  fed,  a  spoon  should  not  be  used,  but  some  means  should 
be  had  recourse  to  for  administering  the  milk  sjowly,  as  the 
sucking-bottle,  artificial  nipple,  hie.  In  feeding  a  child 
artificiHlly,  as  in  suckling,  the  iirrt  sign  of  inditterence  may 
lie  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  child  has  had  enough.  On 
110  aocount  should  children  be  fed  again  immediately  after 
vomiting,  a  practice  that  is  ollen  extremely  injurious. 
.  As  A  child  increases  in  size  and  streui^h,  it  requires 
*^*htT  food  HI  addition  to  milk,  and  at  last  ceases  to  require 


supplies  from  its  mother.    Although  this  is  9,  perfec 
natural  process,  it  is  often,  from  want  of  skill,  or  rtitl 
of  knowletJge  of  natural  laws,  a  source  of  painlu!  di 
the  mother,  and  sometimes  even  loss  of  life  to  th 
As  a  i^eneral  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  child 
never  be  suddenly  weaned,  and  that  the  more  gradual 
separation  between  mother  and  cliild  the  better  will  it  I 
for  both.     The  time  for  weaning   must   depend  in  soi 
measure  both  on  the  development  and  health  of  th*  chi 
and  the  state  and  health  of  the  mother.     W^ith  regard 
the  child,  one  of  the  first  indications  that  weaning  may 
commenced  is  the  appearance  of  teeth.    This  is  indic 
of  preparation  for  olner  kind  of  food,  and  general 
in  ncaJthy  children  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  mc 
it  is  at  this  period  that  a  gradual  abstraction  of  the  ' 
may  commence.     If  this  be  done,  it  is  seldom  that  a  i 
will   require  suckling  beyond   the  first  year ;    althoti 
where  no  ill  consequLUces  result  to  the  mother.  ther«  i 
objection  to  the  child  continuing  at  the  brea.«<  till 
eighteen  montivs  or  two  years  old.     Where  children 
backwanl  in  the  development  of  their  teeth,  and  pre* 
other  sisrna   of  want  of  strength  an<l  delicacy  of  cofltf>titu> 
Uoo,  it  is  frequently  advisable  that  tiiey  should  remaisk* 
lengthened  period  at  the  breast.     It  is  always  ne 
take  into  con.<ideration  the  health  of  the  mother< 
suckline;,  as  children  may  suffer  much  mo i 
an  imperfectly  secreted  or  diseased  state 
they  would  from  immediate  weaning,  and  unm 
cumstances  of  coui-se  the  least  evil  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  order  that  the  weaning  should  be  gradual,  the  child 
should  be  induced  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  to  take  some 
light  food  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  its  supply  from 
breast  should  he  proportionately  diminished.     If  suet 

Sian  is  pursued,  the  quantity  of  food  administered 
eing  increased  whilst  the  supply  from  the 
creased,  it  will  be  generally  found  that  little  diffit 
be  experienced  in  entirely  weaning  the  child  at 
twelve  months  old.     After   a  child  has  be«n  wraned 
food  ought  principally  to  consist  of  liquid  or  semif 
substances.    Asses  and  cows'  milk  alone,  or  builcl 
bread,  thickened  with  ground  rice  or  l>aked  flour,  tnajf 
ijiven  for  the  first  few  months.     To  these  may  be 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  and 
which  may  be  made  up  witli  milk  or  water,  or  \ 
when  water  alone  is  used,  aui;Hr  should  be  added. 
cliildren  cannot  take  milk,  light  broths  should  be 
tered.     As  solid  food  for  the  first  year  after  weaninl 
is  nothing  better  than  bread  and  butter:  but  m  all 
the  diet  of  children  a  due  regard  should  be  had  lo 
relation  between  axotized  and  non-azotixod  aliments.-! 
the  former  are  given  in  too  ^eat  quantity,  congestion 
inflammation  are  frequently  the  result ;  whilsl  if  the  latti 
prevail  in  the  diet,  the  child  gets  fat  and  lose*  i 
and  becomes  subject  to  diseases  of  debility.     Neil 
one  kind  nor  the  other  should  be  withheld,  and  it 
by  their  judicious  combination  that  the  fatal  eifec 
proper  diet  can  be  avoided. 

(Gardien,  Diet iotinai redes  Sciencft  Mfdicalea  ; 
On  t/uf  Management  of  Ji\fanry  ;  Matinsell  and  Evanson, 
On  the  Diseases  of  Children.) 

WEAR.     [Wkir.] 

WEAl^  river.     [DtrRHAK.] 

WEARDALE,  ST.  JOHN.     [Durham.] 
.  WE.\RING.     [Vkering,] 

WEARMOUTH.     [SuNDERiAsn] 

WEASELS  (Mmtehdtr),  a  family  of  digitigmde  CI 
NivoRA.     [Vol.  vi.,  p.  .307] 

The  gcTuis  Musteld  of  LinnH>ns,in  the  last  edition  of  I 
'Syj.1eraa  Natura?,'  which   underwent  his  revi 

fnsed    the    following    species: — liitris,    lift' 
nrlMra,  ^ulo,  tnartes,  puton'iii    '■■-■   ->>■■■"■■ 
and  nivalis.    The  genus  thus  « 
Otters  and  Gluttons,  as  well  a,-         ;    ;,  \\  ^..  . 
placed  between  Viverra  and  Ur<>vs. 

Cuvier  divides  the  Martcs  (Hftuteta,  Linn.V  into  the 
lowing  subgenera ; — 

Potorius,  Cuv. 
The  animals  of  this  subgenus  are,  he  obscnes,  the  m^ 
sanguinary   of  all ;    the   lo%ver  eanine   hns    no    Inter 
tubercle;  and  their  upper  tube  1 1  ei 

it  is  longi-thej'  have  only  lv\. 

three  below.    They  maybe  recopniMU  nv  tne  fXTni 

their  muzzle,  which  is  rather  shorter  ati(f  stouter  than 
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or  fhe  JKirf^i ;  and  they  all  dtffiise  a  mo»t  dingreeabte 
odtnir. 

The  species  arranged  under  this  subgenus  are  the  com- 
mon Fitchet  or  Polepat,  Muxteta  piitoHu^,  T.inn. ;  (he 
Ferret,  .Vut^r/u/rtro,  Linn.;  the  PoJf  eat  of  Poland,  .Vuv/y/d 
mrmatica.  Pall. ;  the  Siberian  Polecat,  Mustela  tihiricft, 
Pall. :  the  Weasel,  Mttstela  rvlgarii,  Linn. ;  and  the  Stoot 
or  Ermine  Weasel,  Mtiyleht  erminea,  Linn. 

As  approximated  to  these,  he  reconls  Ihe  Mink,  Norek, 
Of  Pole-cat  of  the  Northern  Rivera,  Mutlela  lutreola,Va.\l,, 
which  frequents  the  banks  of  waters  in  the  north  and  east 
ftf  EurtJiw  from  the  Icy  to  the  Flack  Sea,  feeds  on  fro^s  Ht)d 
crayfish,  and  has  the  feet  a  little  palmated  between  the 
bawa  of  Hie  toes,  but  which  its  teeth  and  round  tail  ajj- 
proximatc  to  the  Polecats  more  than  the  Otters.  It  is 
reddish-brovm,  and  has  the  circumference  of  the  lips  and 
mnfer  pari  of  the  jaw  white.  Its  odour  is  only  musky,  and 
its  fur  verv  beautiful. 

Some,  Cuvjer  oljserves,  think  this  the  same  as  the  Pole- 
eat  of  the  North  American  rivers,  Mu.tlpla  vt«on,  Gm.,  to 
which  the  name  of  Mink  has  been  transferred,  and  which 
has  also  the  feet  semi-palmnted  ;  but  this  animal  has  i;e- 
lly  white  on  the  point  of  the  chin  only,  and  sometimes 
line  under  the  throat,  and  is  a  different  species.  ■ 
ng  the  Polecats  of  warm  climates,  C'uvier  notices 
r#  Javanese  Polecat,  Puton'us  nudipes,  F.  Cuv. ;  the 
Alhcan  Polecat,  Ptitoriut  africnniu,  Desta. ;  the  Striped 
Polecat  of  Madagascar,  Putiyriujt  Mtrialiu,  Cuv. ;  and 
the  Cape  Polecat  ( the  ZoriUe  of  Buffon,  Fiverra  zorillti, 
Gm.; 

The  Martea,  or  Martens,  properly  eo  called. 
(Mustela,  Cnv.) 
Thewi,  aceordinj?  to  C'uvier,  dilfer  from  the  Polecats  in 
harfnc  an  additional  false  molar  above  and  below,  and  a 
il  tubercle  on  their  lower  canine  ;  two  cha- 
1  a  little  diminish  the  cruelty  of  their  nature, 
to  Europe  he  notices,  as  very  closely  allied  to 
lie  Common  Marten,  3fK*/tf/«  marie*,  Linn., 
tgAMMiifiii  /oinu, 

■wis  the  production  of  Siberia,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
flBMiine  Marten,  Mustela  zibcUina,  so  celebrated  for  its 
«dl  ftir,  which  is  brown,  with  some  grey  spots  on  the 
head,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  precedintj  by  Imvinp 
litirs  even  under  the  toes,  a  provision  adapted  to  its  habita- 
tioo  ttt  Uie  most  frozen  momitains.  The  painful  chace  of 
ftiiipecies  is  laboriously  followed  in  the  midst  of  winter 
m9a%  frightful  snows,  ami  to  the  pertinacity  with  which 
it  \m»  been  penevered  in  notwithstanding  the  meteoric 
ttrraire  that  svrround  the  hunter,  the  discovery  of  the 
<»tem  countries  of  Siberia  has  been  ascrihed. 

North  America,  observes Cnvier,  produces  many  Marief, 
irhich  travellers  and  naturalists  have  indicated  under  the 
mates  of  PeAan,  yison,  Mhik^  &c.  One  of  these,  the 
While  Vison  of  the  furriers,  Mustela  lutrocephala,  Harl., 
the  feet  as  hairy  and  the  hair  nearly  as  soil  as  the 
line,  but  of  a  brij^ht  fulvous  colour,  and  is  almof^t  , 
h  on  the  head.  That,  he  remarks,  which  he  shall 
Pekan,  Munte-la  cctiiadensis,  Gm.,  and  which  comi's 
fr«m  Qanada  and  the  United  8tates,  has  the  head,  the 
Deck,  the  shoulders,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  min- 
rled  with  i^rey  and  brown ;  the  nose,  the  rump,  the  tsil, 
■nd  Ihe  liml»s  are  blackish. 

The  Mouffettea.     (Mephitis,  Cuv.) 
These,  like  the  Polecats,  have  two  false  molars  above 
and   three    below  ;  but  their  upper   tuberculous  tooth  is 
mf  laree,  and  as  lone  as  it  is  wide,  and  their  lower  canine 
ha*  '  iclcs  on  its  internal  side,  which  approximates 

(be:  HadtiTcrs,  as  the  Polecats  are  approximatetl  to  I 

tlie  ijriNjus  and  the  Gluttons.  The  Moiiffetles  have  be- 
■diM«  like  the  Badgers,  the  anterior  claws  Ion?,  and 
adapted  for  digpins.  a"d  they  arc  even  half-plantigrade  : 
Ikl  resemblance  is  continued  even  in  the  distribution  of 
ih«  colours.  Cuvier  truly  remarks  in  conclusion,  that  in 
this  fkmily,  remarkable  for  its  fetid  odour,  the  Mouffeltes 
m  distin^ished  by  a  stench  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
other  species. 

The  Moutlettes,  or  Skunks,  are  generally  striped  with 
white  upon  a  black  ground,  but  the  number  of  stripes 
lanes   in    the   same  species.    The  most  commou  is  the 

Kj  ,  s,  Viverra  putoriut,  Gm.,  which  is 

,'  -,  more  or  less  wide  and  numerous, 

tij,  yn  i.,.-  ;.^.,  black.  The  odour  of  Ihis  suffocating 
UJ^nAkaa  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Polecat,  mingled 
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with  an  overpowering  atench  of  garlic ;  and  nothii 
be  more  intolerable.    Cuvier  also  notices  the  CI 


Tcetll  of  AVetael.  ZotllU.  tnA  Marten. 

I'jiper  >«l,  n  liUlv  lD0t9  tlMn  Ivica  tfa«  itM  of  Baluie:  \ii-*f'  ><*■  ""'' 
tbf  aotml  fltv. 
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<(rrt)«rranu7*/ii/««.  Om)>  with  lh«  tail  while  :  Ihe  »lripe» 
on  tliu  back  Dumctiaie^  occupy  lh«  vi-hole  uf  iU  ^vjiIIIk 
IMydaus,  F.  Cuv. 
I'"  CaviiT  considers  that  this  may  be  made  a  diMinct  siib- 
[iJenus.  Witli  the  teeth,  feet,  and  colours  of  the  Skunks,  it 
Ifhas  a  truncated  muzxie  in  the  form  of  &  snout,  and  the  tail 
I'u  reduced  to  a  Bmall  pencil  ol'  haira. 

Only  one  species,  Mydaus  melicept^  is  known. 

The  Otters.  Cl>utra,  Storr.) 
The  Martet  of  Cuvier  are  placed  between  the  Ratels 
and  the  Dogs. 

The  some  position  i«  aaiigncd  to  thi»  family  by  M.  Les- 
son. 

Mr.  Sw«in«un  thus  cl^aracterises  the  Miuielina,  which 
lie  places  between  tlie  I'iverrinee  and  the  Ursince,  in  his 
family  Muitelid^ : — 

,      .  .0  1^1        .    ,       4-4       5-5 

Cutting-leeth, -;  canines,  yIT}'-,  ^^^^^^>^Zh  °^  fT^' 

I  one  of  vrhich  only  is  tuberculous ;  head  small,  oval ;  ears 

abort,  round  ;  body  lon^,  slender ;  feet  bbort.     Tlie  lollow- 

ing  ar«  the  genera  which  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  under 

tills  s'lV'liiiniU  : — 

Pi  \ . — Example,  Mutlela  puton'ut.    The  Pole- 

cat, \  ^c. 

Martet,  ^uv.  ?-w^xampIe,  Maries  abietwtt.  The  Pine 
Marten. 

Mephitit.  Cuv. — Example.  Vii'n-ra  tln'ata,  Shaw. 
Mijtiaus,  Y.  Cuv. — Example,  Mydawi  melicfps. 
Ltitm,  Ray. — Example.  Lutra  vulgaris,  the   common 
Otter.    This  genus  comprises  the  subgenus  Enhydra. — 
Example,  Mmtela  lulrin.     The  Sea  Otter. 

Guio.  Storr. — ExanTi)le,  Ursiis  ^ulo.     Linn. 
,     Ratelui,  F.  Cuv.— Example,  I'tverra  nieilivnra,  Gra. — 
i_Cla«ai/iration  of  Quadrujmlv.') 
j     Mr.  Bell,  in  hi»  British  Quadrupeds,  makes  the  Muntelidce 
jtonsiiit  of  the  followinij  genera.' — 
"     Lutra  ;  Altutela  ;  and  Murfes,  Ray. 

Mr.  Bel!  peaces  the  Mustelidce  between  the  UrsidcB  and 
the  FelidtB  m  the  same  work. 

Mr.  .T.  E.  Gray  arranges  his  subfamily  Mustflina,  the 
Hflh  of  his  family  Fdidte,  next  to  his  subfamily  Canina. 
The  MiixlcUna  contain  the  following  genera: — 

Maries :   ^flutela  ;    Pnlorius  :  Guninoptu  ;  Vison  .  Zo- 

"       ../•.;,.  "ftrtis:Mef}hiliisiChin- 

lut;  Arotonyx;  Me  fa-; 
..  -..,..,  a;  Pteronura;  hXiA  En- 

MiuO 

ourselves  to  the  Weasels  properly 
BO  called,  inoJudins:  the  .Martens,  Skunks,  and  Mydans. 

Tli(s  dentition  ol'  the  common  Weasel,  the  ^rilla,  and 
the  Martin  is  very  similar;  and  indeed  M.  F.  Cuvier 
Unites  the  three,  giving  two  plates  to  show  the  slight  varia- 
tJuns.  He  obMrvoa,  that  the  only  ditfercnce  that  thev 
'  present  with  reference  to  this  part  of  their  organization  is 
that,  the  Martens  have  In  botn  jaws  a  rudimentary  fal^e 
molar  more  than  the  Weasel  and  the  Zorilla,  and  that  the 
Zorilla  has  the  internal  tubercle  of  the  lower  canine  more 
de>e]oped  than  it  is  faund  in  the  analogous  tooth  of  the 
Maitens  and  Weasels  or  Polecat*.  In  other  respects  their 
systems  of  dentition  aro  quite  identical. 

European  Weasels. 

(Mustela.) 
Generic  Characlar. — Body  elongated,   vermiform  ;  feet 


rilh 
chin 

Taxuii ,. .    ^ ... 
hydra,     (Syw/ 
Wehhairhca 


;  abort ;  t4}ea  separate  ;  claws  sharp  ;  molar  teeth  — _  .    Some 
,  .'> — 5 

^«error  having  obtained  with  regard  to  the  species  found  in 
the  British  Islands,  we  shall  select  those  species  as  exam- 
ples :— 

TAe  Common  fVeascl,  MtulfLi  vulgaris. 
Spt>ciftc  Character. — Reddish   brown  above,  white  be- 
'neath  ;  tail  of  tin  nlour  as  the  body. 

Gt'ograjthtC'i  iioit. — Europe.     North  America. 

.Pennant  Htates  i<<.i'  wu:>  ^jiecies  inhabits  the  Hudson's  Bay 

t countries,   Newfoundland,  and  tlie  United  States.     God- 

Liaao,  in  his  account   of  the  animals  of  »h<'  T'mf.H  States, 

^^mits  it.  The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musi  k»  that 

rliat  has  been  considered   a.s  the  comni'.'  1  m  the 

hiited  States,  is  the  ermine  in  it.i  summer  lur.     Lawson 

^laoticea  it  in  his  •  History  of  Carolina,'  saying  that  it  b  the 

fame  as  in  England,  but   very  scarce.    Caleshy  aJbO  men- 

—^  it,  wniing  '  Weaale ;'  and  in  the  '  New  De^cfiptioo  Qf 
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Virginia'  (164fl),  'Weagula'  m,.  mmtinneil  amnmrthfir 

gencrs,  tmt  with  this  savi  >.'n 

soothe  settlers:  '  but  theae  \  >  ubn 

or  egg«,  at  any  time.'     Dr.  KichardMin   rcinwiu  Ibat 

the  vVeascl  and  tlio  Ermine  are  iiuhibitably  inhsltit 

tliQ  Amej-iiM  nt,  the  Eiu' 

remote  artli^  -.  and  the  ^^ 

at  least,  as  the  buskalchi'v 

he  obscnres,  profiftiited  tlu 

mens  of  the  conim      V 

Superior,  which  •■ 

species;  and  Dr,  i;.^..,..^.."..  .../.....l^-I 

Carlton   House.    The  last-namud  » 

Weasels  of  the  fur  cuunthes  become 

the  Ermine,  and  a^e  not  distinguished  irum  th«m  by 

traders, 

Hahits-f^^r.  Bell,  who,  in  his  interestinf^  and  carefu 
digested  work  on  the  British Qnadniped*,  givt-s  tho 
specific  cliaracter  of  tlie  coum 
that  the  near  approximation  in 
the  great  ceuenil  similarity  in  hiiUits^,  \Min.ii  ;v  vwuii 
between  the  Stoat  and  Weasel  presents,  have   occ 
oonsidurable  confuwon  in  some  of  the  r-- 
been  given  of  their  history  ;  though  i 
and  colour  would  at  oncw  bu  sumuici.; 
species,  were  there  no  other  points  of  diftagreeoicnt 
tween  them. 

'  The  Stoat,'  says  Mr.  Bell,  '  is  brovvn  above,  djrty  wl 
beneath  ;  the  tail  always  black  at  the  tip,  lunger  and 
bushy  than  that  of  the  Wcfisel,  and  the  former  uninii 
twice  OS  large  as  its  elegant  little  congener.    The  Wt« 
on  the  other  hand,  is  red  above,  pure  white  bencatlu 
tail  red  and  uniform.    Tlieir  habits  also,  though  irejit 
similar,  are,  in  many  of  tlieii'  details,  i         '      ' 
and  we  are  fully  borne  out  by  obsei . 
the  accusations  against  the  Wen-  ' 
he  is  said  to  perpetrate  in  the  fa 
as  wall  as  amongst  game  of  evtij   ..^..,., — 
and  rabbits,  no  le-ss  than  on  the  fcathtncd  tiibt- 
cipaJly  due  to  the  Stoat.    It  is  not  mciuit  lu 
that  the  Weasel  wiU  not,  whtn  driven  bv 
attack  the  stopk  of  Uie  poultry -yard,  or  c  • 
tf^  with  a  young  rabbit  or  a  sloepins  partridgt 
itfl  usual  prey  is  of  a  much  more  ignolne  ctiaraaer,  is  \ 
by  daily  observation.    Mice  uf  everv  deacriution,  the ; 
und  the  water  vole,  rats,  moles,  ana  smsJl  uird*,  tut. 
ordinaiy  food ;  and  from  tlie  report  of  unpcf^udic^ 
servers,  it  would  appear  that  tnis  pretty  ammal' 
rather  to  be  fostered  as  a  destroyer  ot  vermin,  tlian 
pated  as  a  noxious  depredator.     Above  all,  it  should 
molested  in  bams,  ricK--  ■"•  ^-'-in^ri....   in  «lii,  i,  .iti-..tn; 
is  of  great  service  in  i'  w 

infest  them.    Those  i 
tudinous  numt)ers  in  which  these  iitt 
wheat-ricks  especially,  and  have  seen  i 
the  interior  is  sometimes  drilled,  sa  it  wtrij,  in.  (v«{^ 
Hon  by  their  runs,  can  at  all  apprt- <  iate  the  amount' 
depredations:  and  surely  i! 
chicken  or  a  duckling,  su]  { 
frequently  cliargeabk  againsr  \.  ■ 
would  be  but  a  trifling  set-off  ai 
by  the  destruction  of  those  swai, 

Mr.  Bell  adds,  aa  ground  for  ti 
that  a  friend  of  his  assured  him 
of  different  species  of  mice  h-^  't 

wheat-rick, a  number  tliat  will  U'  «j^ 

seen   a  good  Ihoroughly-iouti  > 
rick-yard  or  granary  where  the    ' 

auarters   in  earuest.    Great  good   lliu    \^ 
oes,  and  its  usual  mode  of  attack  when  it 
shows  that  small  quadrvipads  and  bird-- 
lutlicts  a  bite  on  the  head,  which  lu 
seldom  fails  to  lay  the  victim  deAu:. 
stroke.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt  tj 
newly-hatched  gallinaceous  and  gauit-'^ti 
ducks,  as  well  as  the  smaller  feathered  tiibcs ;  aQ<! 
althoua;h  it  does  good  service  in  koeniinr  .i.^.n  tV-,.  xnu 
it  is  a  bu<1  neighbour  to  the  hare  an>I 
that  the  Weasel  will  do  o<i(.''lhii\1  i<i 
Stoat  will,  nor  upon  anima> 

will  do  enough.     It   is  i>  f.\ 

liunler ;  few  trees  will  slop  it  whi 
whioh  U  r9ha  xu>t  only  by  »uckin^ 
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off  fh«  tOBntr;    Tt  v,ill  htmt  Ihp  Mole,  the  Prid-Mouw, 

'  -il  hniinU  mit  only 

I  Stoat  :  and  nicMt 

lie  of  these  llcxible  apile  little  cre*- 

lo  scent  when  it  i*  nt  fault.     They  will 

tpr  Tni- ;r'-oii>iii  like  a  doetiJl  theyhi*        '"        ''     "n!* 

help  (Vom  their  ey?,  will  occftslor:i'  njr 

eives  on  their  hind-nnaitern  to  pain  a  mini-  r^niuled 

'fcTOiiTitl  then.    Thfir  pereevemnce  will   tire  down 

ft  an<l  >-i,,^»,...-    ihiti  themselves*,  nor  vill 

itFiem  wli  ikes  to  it  for  safety.  In 

Rndscj        ,  object  till  the  fatal  bite 

The  bniin  is  generally  first  eaten,  and  the 

the  victim  kopt  ni  a  supply  near  the  haunt  of  the 

lunter;  but  it  «!tloniible  whether  thev 

klictcci  to  th  .inj  propensities  which 

Jpar  attribute  to  th<-m  :  and  our  own  experience  co- 

with  that  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  considers  this  alleged 

t'to  be  much  exaggerated,  and  whose  own  olMcrvntion, 

•*  far  «8  it  had  gon«,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 

Urate    who  deny  the  existence  of  such    a    propensity 

I  her. 

I«st-nain«d    acute    soolog^st    also    throws    well- 
led   doubt  on  the  a*»ertiom  that  the  Weasel  will 
a.nd  destroy  snakes;  and  indeed  he  believes  «ich  a 
'■d(i<Jn  to  be  entirely  erronemi*.    He  placed  a  weasel  and 
common  snake  foircthi  r  in  a.  large  cag'e.in  which  the 
fbrmer  had  the  opn.v  retiring  into  a  small  box  in 

nhieh  it  slept.     .Moi  u;  manifest,  and  the  animals 

kept  at  ft  distance ;  tha  snaku  however  showinjf  as  moch 
gii^Kttition  to  lie  Ih**  awailant  tw  the  weasel,  which  at  lost 

flight  bite  on  tli  :>n 

tcrially  injurinL  >', 

nctive  dc-''  m 

y  '  wo  or  thi.  ■  r, 

idifferent  t.^  1..^  y,. -v...  ^  of 
on  removed. 

.--scl's  conduct,*  says  Mr.  Bell, 

•)criraent  above  stated,  'when  a  mouse 
the  cage  :  it  instantly  issued  from  its 
in  a  moment  one  single  bite  on  the  head 
laiu,  and  laid  the  mouse  dead  without  a 
{Ifc  or  a  cry.     1  have  observed  that  when  a  Weasel 
a  wnall  animal,  at  the  instant  that  the  fatal  bite  is 
i  "  it  throws  its  lont:  lithe  Iwdy  over  its  prey,  so  a« 

'  ;{  rfiould  the  fiwt  bite  fail ;  an  accident  however 

wnKti  i  nave  never  observed  to  occur  when  n  mouse  has 
bt«n  the  victim.  The  power  which  the  Weasel  hiw  of 
bend:-  -  '^-  'ad  at  right  angles  with  the  long  and  flexible, 
ttabi:  id  neck,  gives  it  great   advantage  in  this 

ioode     .   ^  — ^'  and  killing  its  smaller  prey.' 
'  T^U  destroyer  becomes  itself  a  victim  to  birds  of  prey. 
ft  Hkyc  xll  fieard  the  storj'  of  the  eagle  and  cat,  antf  how 
K*  maddened  quarry  broueht  the  mighty  bird  that  had 
-^-^  it  away  down  again  to  the  earth  in  the  agonies 
he  'Magazine  of  Natural  History'  a  similar 
rfled  of  a  stoat  and  an  eagle,  not  however 
(her.     But  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  authority 
:ig.  when  the  event  occurred,  at  Blox- 
"l'.i.  I  a  JJor-.ei!,ii!if',  relates  the  following  paHsage  in  the 
of  a  weasel ;  and  as  there  is  no  grounu  whatever  for 
ibr     •  -'^  -'    ■  -'liking  instance  of  the  murderous  in- 
w  idruped, 

H;.  .  ,,. riding  over  his  grounds, sttw  at  a  .short 

taoce   from  him  a  kite  pounce  on  some  object  on  Uic 
•ith  it  in  his  talons.     'In  a  few  moments 
^an  to  show  signs  of  preat  uneasiness, 
air,  or  as  quickly  falling,  and  wheel- 
1,  whilst  it  was  evidently  endeavouring 
'Ml"!  thing  from  it  with  its  feet.     After 
sltt,  -t,  the  kite  fell  suddenly  to  the 

Mr.  Pindar  was  intently  watch- 
instantly  rode  up  to  the  spot^ 
Vom  the  kite,  apparently  unhurt, 
u.  v%  ith  a  hole  eaten  tnrough  the  skin 
i  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  part 

!ie  Weasel  will  attack  does,  and 

.,   .:->  invaded.     This  is  frameaof  dry 

age,  and  is  generally  lodged  in  some  snug 

a  crevice  in  a  bank,  the  hollow  of*  tree, 

.h  keeps  it  wann  and   comfnrtid)le. 

^  L-  y  i/uag  are  Pfoughl  up  from  each  birth, 


and  the  number  of  these  litten  is  two,  or  ev«n  three,  in 
the  year. 

The  female  weasel  is  smaller  than  (he  male,  and  Mr: 
Bell  well  oliserves  that  it  is  probably  the 'little  reddish 
beast,'  ciJied  by  the  coiintr)'-5>eonle  a  f^<tn'>,  mentioned  in 
White's 'Selborne,' ai  ■    ■        "     '  '  m 

a    Field-MovuM!,  but   i  il 

Mr.  Bell  that  the  aniinsti  whb  hnuwn  in.->iirrey  i>y  me  iinme 
of  Ktiip. 

This  species  sometimes,  but  rarely  •"•"•  -vhite  in  the 
winter,  and  in  this  slate  it  is  the  A/  iltt  of  Lin- 

nJTus.     Mr,   Bell  received  one  froui   >. i.A   with  two 

white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  noae,  which  it  retained 
tliroiighout  the  summer. 

Pennant  gives  the  following  national  names  for  this 
species  r — Brontven  of  the  British ;  La  Jiellcltir  of  the 
French;  Donnoia,  flaHolvin,  and  Benula  of  the  Italians; 
Cwnndrein  of  the  Spanish;  Doninhn  of  the  Portuguese; 
fViftel  of  the  Germans  ;  fVtfsel  of  the  Dutch ;  f^etla  of  the 
Swedes :  and  VrrrH  of  the  Danes. 

The  Ando-Saxon  name  is  ffette. 

Mr.  Bell  has,  very'  properly  in  oiif  opinion,  cliOsen  to 
retain  the  generic  term  Miutela  for  the  present  form,  in 

|)referen(*e  to  PuloriuJ.  Cuvier's  subirenonc  name, because 
le  considers  it  as  the  type  of  the  family.  The  general 
form  and  aspect  of  the  Weasel,  he  obser>'e9,  show  it  to  be 
typical  in  the  group  of  vermiform  caniivora.  The  body  is 
extremely  slender  and  arched,  the  head  small  and  flat- 
tened, the  eyes  black,  and  remarkably  quick  and  lively ; 
the  ears  short  and  rounded,  the  neck  vely  long,  but  little 
shorter  than  the  tnrnk,  and  very  flexible  ;  the  tail  short, 
not  one-third  tin    '  of  the  head  and  body,  smaller 

than  that  of  the  .  ;,'en«s,  and  without  the  terminal 

tuft  of  long  hair  w  nun  txists  in  the  ?^"  '  a-,  short  and 

l\irred  to  the  end  of  the  toes;  fur  slv  >e.    Tx-ngth 

of  head  and  body  of  male  8  inch<.^  .>  u..'^.;  of  tall,  2 
inches  4  lines.  Head  and  body  of  female,  7  inches ;  tail, 
2  inches. 


Oemwcm  Wm«e1. 

T/te  Ermine  Weanel.    Mualcht  erminca,  Linn. 

Spfciftc  Character, — Body  reddish-brown  above,  white 
beneath  (in  winter  wholly  while ) ;  extremity  of  the  tail 
always  black.     (Bell.) 

Description.— n'inier  Drew. —Yellowish-white,  the  yel- 
low hardly  visible  on  the  head,  but  gradually  allowing 
itself  more  and  more  on  the  body  and  increaising  in  inten- 
sity, so  that  some  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  their  hind 
parts.  In  hieh  northern  latitudes,  and,  in  severe  winters, 
lower  down,  the  white  on  the  upper  parts  is  quite  pure. 

Summer  Dress. — About   the   end  of  March  the  upjier 

fjarts  change  to  reddish-brown,  of  rather  a  dull  lint ;  the 
ower  parts  continue  white.  Tlie  tail,  as  noticed  in  the 
specific  character,  remains  black  at  the  exlreraily  during 
all  the  changes. 

In  northern  latitudes,  even  in  the  alpine  districts  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Bell  obsencs  that  this  change  is  universal ; 
but  farther  south  it  becomes  an  occasional  and  even  rare 
occurrence. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  alteration  is 
brought  about,  Mr.  Bell  expresses  his  belief  that  the  winter 
change  is  effected  not  by  the  loss  of  the  sii-^TUir  luat  and 
the  substitution  of  a  new  one,  but  by  the  t^.^vttal  change  of 
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colour  in  Ihe  existing  fur;  and  he  cit«s,  in  pi-oof  of  thU 
view  of  Ihe  subject,  tlie  case  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  LoiimiiuR, 
which,  in  Captain  Sir  .lobn  Rofes's  first  Polaj-  expedition, 
>vas  exposed  ia  its  .siuuiuer  t-oiit  on  the  deck  to  a.  tem- 
perature 30''  beJow  zero,  and  the  next  morning  the  fur 
On  the  cheeks  and  a  patch  on  each  shoulder  had  become 
perfectly  white.  Next  day  the  shoulder-patches  had  con- 
kideral>ly  extended,  and  the  posterior  pail  of  the  body  and 
flankH  had  turned  to  a  dirty  white.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
the  winter  change  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dark  band  across  Uic  shoulders  prolonged  down  to  the 
nii<ldlc  of  the  back. 

Mr.  Klytli  however  iuTonned  Mr.  Bell  that  he  had  come 
to  a  diflei'ent  conclusion,  and  was  of  opinion  that  authoi-s 
were  wron^  in  what  they  had  ad%'anced  respecting  Ihe 
mode  in  wliich  the  animal  changes  its  colour,  at  least  in 
autumn ;  for  in  a  specimen  which  Mr.  BIyth  had  lately 
examined,  and  which  had  been  killed  during  the  autumnal 
change,  it  was  clearly  perceivable  that  the  white  hair*  were 
«ll  new,  and  not  the  brown  changed  in  colour.  Mr.  Mac- 
gillivrav,  too,  a  close  observer,  says  that  the  change  is  not 
effet^teu  by  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  same  hairs, 
but  by  tlie  gradual  substitution  of  brown  for  while  hairs. 
He  states  th^  a  male  killed  on  the  30th  March  had  on  the 
head,  the  hind  neck,  and  the  middle  of  the  back,  a.s  far  a.s 
the  tail,  a  broad  band  of  brown,  intermixed  with  white 
hairs ;  and  the  brown  hairs  were  all  much  shorter  than  the 
white.  A  female  killed  on  the  same  day  in  company  with 
the  male  had  the  upper  parts  all  brownish-red,  but  paler 
than  ufcual,  with  a  very  few  small  tufts  of  white  hairs  inter- 
spersed ;  but  its  fur  was  not  Khorter  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual killed  in  December.  In  the  former  case,  Mr. 
Macgillivray  observes,  the  summer  change  had  commenced, 
and  thrown  hairs  had  prown  in  place  of  the  white  hairs  of 
winter;  but  in  the  latter  the  winter  coat  had  not  as-sumed 
•  white  colour,  and  still  remained.  He  states  that  a 
female  shot  at  Loanhead,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of 
Febniarv".  1832.  was  brown  above,  with  a  few  white  hairs, 
especially  on  the  tail.  Theie  had  been  an  uncommonly 
mild  winter,  and  the  animal  had  not  assumed  its  white 
vinter  fur,  for  the  red  hairs  did  not  seem  to  be  new.  '  On 
the  whole,'  say's  Mr.  Macgillivray  in  continuation,  '  it 
appears  to  me  tnat  in  spring  and  the  beginmng  of  summer, 
vhen  the  animal  has  assumed  its  white  colour  in  winter, 
all  the  red  hairs  that  appear  are  new.  Towards  December, 
furlier  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  later  if  less  so,  tlie 
Imirs  of  the  upper  parts  become  white.  In  an  individual 
obtttine*.!  in  December,  IRH,  the  colour  was  a  mixture  of 
white  and  brownish-red.  The  hairs  of  the  latlL-r  colour 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  faded,  and  those  of  the  former 
were  much  shorter,  and  evidently  just  shooting ;  so  that 
the  change  from  brown  to  while  would  seem  to  take  place 
by  the  substitution  of  new  white  hairs  for  those  of  the 
Kummer  dress.  But  in  mild  winters  the  hairs  retain  their 
red  colour ;  and  if  new  hairs  come  in,  they  are  also  red : 
if  the  weather  become  colder,  Ihe  new  hairs  that  appear 
are  white,  although  the  old  hairs  do  not  vary ;  and  if  there 
are  alternations  of  severe  cold  and  temperate  weather,  the 
animal  becomes  mottled.  It  is  certain  that  the  chanpie  of 
season  is  not  regularly  attended  with  a  change  of  colour ; 
that  great  cold  at  any  period  of  winter,  if  protracted,  is 
Accompanied  with  a  change  to  white  ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  return  of  heat  produces  a  retuni  of  the  red 
colour  in  white  hairs.  The  hairs  continue  to  elongate 
iVom  the  end  of  spriiig  to  the  beginning  of  winler,  and  the 
fur  is  certainly  not  longer  in  winter  than  in  spring.  Per- 
haps the  hail's  are  renewed  at  all  seasouii,  and  those  which 
grow  in  mild  weather  are  brown,  while  those  that  shoot 
out  in  cold  weather  arc  red,  cold  having  the  effect  of 
changing  the  structure  of  growing  halts,  or  of  acting  on 
their  bulbs  so  aa.to  prevent  the  application  of  colouring 
matter." 

We  have  given  this  detailed  account  in  Mr.  Macgilliv- 
ray's  own  words,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  it  there  cantc  no 
iloubt.  Still  the  experiment  made  on  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Lemming,  wher»-  ilit?  change  w&s  so  suddenly  effected  as 
to  nrevent  tho  ,  of  attributing  it  to  anything  but 

a  Change  of  t!  (  nally  in  existence,  seems  concliv- 

rire  in  favour  of  .Mr.  IJi'U's  opinion,  in  some  cases  at  least. 
Indeed  Mr.  Mft^'i^'illivmy  him<ielf  admits,  in  the  same 
account,  thnt  l1i  i  reason  to  believe  that  sometimea 

the  brown  hm  ves,  on  the  application  of  intense 

cold,  become  whneiiLU  ,  and  he  statw  that  he  hM  Been 


individuals  of  a  brown  coloiu-  patched  with  whit«,  in 
tht'  while  haire  were  of  the  same  l''><;^ii'  'i<  Ihe  brown; 
!k-  addi  lliiit  he  had  never  out  ^^  which  the 

were  partially  coloured,  or  appi  <.' cluuifiug  fi 

brown  to  white,  still  leas  from  wiule  iv  brown;   mnd 
concludes  thus : — *  On  the  whole  therefore  I  think 
this  animal  sheds  its  hair  (n«dually,  and  in  uatil  . 
patches,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  a&me  mftnaer  u 
gans  shed  their  feathers,  and  that  so  long  as  the 
is  mild,  the  growing  hairs  are  brown  on  the  upper 
but  white  when  it  is  very  cold.    ITius  in  Mweh,  1 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Feri^uson,  of  Raitlv  with  a 
beautiful  specimen,  on  which  there  was  not  a  aingi* 
hair.     As  to  the  change  cffecteil   in  coloured   hair 
intense  cold,  direct  experience  alone  can  determin 
we  are  to  believe  concerning  it,  and  as  yet 
not  been  subjected  to  this  kind  of  observatioa.' 
ralist's  Library,) 

That  change  of  temperature,  and  not  merely  chaise 
season,  is  necessary  to  effect  the  alteration  of  colour, 
evident  from  Mr.  Hogg's  observations,  which  will  be  fi 
paitly  in  the  5lh  vol.  of  Loudon's '  Magazine  of  Nftt.  I! 
and  parllv  in  the  work  above  quoted  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  i 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hogg  on  the  subject  after  the 
pitblicatiou  of  the  paper  in  Loudon's  '  Magazine-' 

Mr.  Hogg,  whose  remarks  appear  to  have  been  made  ' 
the  county  of  Durham,  states  that  within  the  last 
years  from  the  date  of  his  communication  he  had  met 
two  Ermines  alive,  and  in  the  most  different  winter* 
had  occurred  for  a  great  many  years.    One  waa  obserri 
in  the  extremely  severe  winter  (January  to  March) 
1823 ;  the  other  m  the  extremely  mild  January  of  1832, 

*  In  consequence  of  the  montlis  of  December,  1831. 
Januan',   1832,  having  been  60  extremely  mild,  I  w 
says   Mr.  Hogg,   '  greatly    surprised    to    find    this  i 
clothed  in  his  winter  fur  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  I 
seen,  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  before,  a  st 
summer  coat  or  brown  fur.     I  was  therefore  ntdu: 
to  consider  whether  the  respective  situations  whi 
brown  and  while  stoats  seen  by  me  this  warm  winter 
habited,  could   alone   account  for  the   difference  of 
colour  of  their  fur,  in  any  clear  and  satisfactory  man 
The  situation  then  where  the  Brown  Stoat  was  seen, ' 
lat.  .04°  32'  N.  nearly,  and  long.  1°  10'  W,  nearly',  upmi 
plain  elt-v.-vled  a  very  few  feet  above  the  level  ol  the  n\% 
fees,  in  the  county  of  Durham.     Again,  the  place  i 
1    met   wilh   the    Ermine,  or  White  Stoat,  on    the 
Januaiy,  18:J2,  is  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshir* 
34"  12''N.  nearly,  and  long.  V  13'\V.  nearly  :  it  is  sit 
a  very  considerable  elevation,  and  in  the  immediate 
bourhood  of  the  lofty  moorlands  called  the  IlHUiblei 
Hills.    Ttn'se   n>iis.litu(e  the  south-western  raii^e 
Cleveland  Hill-s  which  rise  in  heis:ht  front  lUM 
12IX)  feet  above  the  sea.    At  the  lime,  the  Ei 
making  his  way  towards  the  hills,  where,  no 
lived,  or  frefinently  Imuntcd  ;  and  consequently 
coldness  of  Ihe  atmosphere,  even  in  so  mil' 
ISO  elevated  and  bleak  a  spot  as  that  :. 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  appearance  ui  tlnj  u 
its  white  fur ;  although  the  place  is,  in  a  direct  li 
than  twenty-three  miles  dist,int  to  the  south  of  I 
near  the  Tees,  inhabited  by  the  Brown  Stoat.' 

The  Ermine-Weasel,  the  length  of  whose  heail  "'^''  '■'li 
is  nine  inches  ten  lines,  the  tail  being  four  i: 
lines,  is  the  Cnrlinn  of  the  antient  British ;  .^ 
and  Greater  Weasel  of  the  modem  British :  , 
and  ^*"  lioselct  of  the  French  ;  Armfllino  of  tin 
Armiito  and  ArmrJina  of  the  Spanish;  Hcnnt'lm 
(Sennans  ;  Jlennelin  and  Lekatl  of  the  Swedes;  /" 
of  the  Dutch;  Hermeliu  and  Lckat  of  the  Daue«; 
and  Hhacooshetc  of  the  Cree  Indians;  and  Terreeyn 
Esquimaux. 

(irogntphifal  Dittribution. — Temperate  Europe 
rally ,  but  common  only  in  the  north.    The  fin-  •   ■ 
those  with  the  longest  and  thickest  fiir,  and  of 
and  brightest  colour,  are  imported  (Vcm  the  hig:,  ...;., 
Russia,   Norway,   Siberia,    Lapland,  furtiish   them  ' 
danlly,    Tlie  British   importation,  in  1833,  was 
In  America  it  is  found  from  Ihe  most  northern  Ii 
the  middle  districts  of  the  United  State*.     Ermi 
formed  jmrt  of  the  Canada  exports  in  Ihf 
>oix;  bnt  they  have  .so  sunk  in  value,  tl. 
not  to  repay  llic  Hudooti's  Bay  Company  tlie  txpe 
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'  tiuw,  «nd  vory  few  are  bronght  to  Uiis  country 

It  appears  that  in  England  generally,' 
.iini.i,'^iiiirray,  'the  Ermine  i*  leas  common  thnn 
i\;  but  in  Scotland,  even  to  the  south  of  the 
•  Ftarth,  it  is  certainly  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
■  fpecica ;  and  for  one  Weasel  1  have  seen  at  leiutl 
MX  Ermines.  It  frequents  stoney  places  and 
ckets,  aaione  which  it  finds  a  secure  retreat,  as  its 
litv  cnRbks  it  to  ontsfrip  even  a  doj  in  a  short  race, 
'  the  slimneas  of  its  body  allows  it  to  enter  a  very  small 
-ture.  Patches  of  fiirae,  in  particular,  afford  it  perfect 
rity,  and  it  sometimes  takes  possession  of  a  rabbit's 
It  preys  on  game  and  other  birds,  fn^n  (he 
and  ptarmigan  downwards  sometimes  attacks 
'or  sucks  their  ceq-s,  and  is  a  determined  enemy  to 
*  mole*.  Youn^  rabbits  and  hares  frequently  be- 
cttm:^  to  its  rapacity,  and  even  fiill-prown  indivi- 
p  sometimes  destroyed  by  it,  AlHiou^h  in  general 
not  appear  to  Iwnt  by  scent,  yet  it  hna  been  seen 
ce  its  prey  1ik«  a  dos:.'  foilowiiiir  its  track  with  cer- 
Its  motions  are  elegant,  and  its  apjjearance  ex- 
animated.  It  moves  by  leapini;  or  bounding,  and 
le  of  running  with  >^reat  tipeed.alfhoutjh  it  seldom 
Ibelf  beyoncf  the  immeiliate  vicinity  of  cover. 
S»r  the  excitement  of  pursuit  however  iU  courage  is 
[ihsir«»,  for  it  will  attack,  scire  Ijy  the  throat,  and  clin;,' 
rrotiae,  hare,  or  other  animal  stroii^  enough  to  ca.nv 
f,  and  it  does  not  hesitate  on  occasion  to  betake  itbcM 
iter.  Sometimes  •when  met  with  in  a  thicket  or 
lace,  it  will  stand  and  jjaze  upon  the  intruder,  as  if 
of  security  ;  and,  although  its  boldness  hivs  been 
r?enited  in  the  popular  stories  which  have  made  their 
books  of  natural  history,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
tion  to  its  size,  it  is  at  least  as  courageous  as  the 
l>e  lion.' 

It.  Bell  was  informed  by  the  Rev,  F.  W,  Hope  that 
Hatter,  while  shooting  in'  Shropshire,  was  attracted  by 
'  loud  shrill  scream  of  a  hare  which  he  thought  had 
■■  juat  caupht  m  a  poacher's  snare.  He  ran  towards 
and  there  s^aw  a  hare  limping  ott", 'apparently  in 
tress,  with  something  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
"  Thi«  proved  to  be  a  stoat,  and  (he  stricken  hare 
le  its  way  into  the  brushwood  with  its  enemy  still 
"in^  on.  In  Knglaiid  it  takes  advantage  of  the  gnlle- 
I  of  the  mole  for  its  winter  retreat,  as  well  ns  the  rabbit 

iptain  Lyon,  K.N.,  saw  the  Ermine  hunting  the  foot- 
mice  in  the  north  us  a  hound   would    hunt   a 
,  ob»er\'ed  their  burrows  in  the  snow,  which  were 
ip  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tracks  of  moles  in 
in.     Tljese  pa.<isnges  ran   in   a  serpentine  direction, 
[atAr  the  hole  or  dweMing-piace  the  circles  were  mul- 
iiproach  more  intricate. 
1  gives  a  lively  description  of 
r.rmuie  :— •  iic  was  a  fierce  little  fellow,  and  the 
be  obtained  dayherht  in  his  new  dwelling,  he  flew 

' '    thera  with  the  greatest  fury,  utter- 

iry  -  mate  erj',  and  emitting  the  strong 

aell       .....    I   formerly  noticed.    No  threats  or 

jitid  induce  him  to  retire  to  the  sleeping-place. 

er  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  (he  slightest 

lie  bars  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  out  to  the 

tormentors.     He  soon  took  food  iVom  the 

t'flot  until  he  had  first  used  every  exertion  to 

bile  the  fingers  which  conveyed  it.    This  bold- 

i|5«\e  me  creat  hopes  of  be'ng  able  to  keep  my  little 

iVe  alive  llirough  the  winter,  but  he  was  killed  by  an 

-  ^"    > 

ehardton  states  that  the  Ermine  is  a  bold  animal, 

^:   -•  -,  itself  in  the  habitations  of  the  fur 

i'C  heard  the  live-long  night  pur- 

I   mouse  (Miif  leitcoptts).     He   re- 

10  Indian  report,  this  .species  brings 

ifiL'  at  a  time.     In  this  country  it 

!  or  May. 

ics  are  taken  in  trap  baited 

:  vay  they  are  either  shot  with  blunt 

ips  made  of  two  flal  stones,  one 

ith  a  stick,  to  which  is  fastened  a 

'iL-  nnimal  nibbles  when  the  stone 

'  il  flft  used  lor  the 

in  Lapland. 
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uvr.-^. 
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Knniur  in  ttimmrr  <lrvn. 
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Eraine  in  wiiil«T  dna. 

The  Poieeal,  or  Fiichet  H'casel,  Mustela  jmtorittg. 

De*cription. — 8louter  in  proportion  than  either  the 
common  Weasel  or  the  Ermine,  and  the  head  broader. 
Nose  rather  pointed,  ears  round  and  not  cons-piciioiis. 
Neck  comparatively  .short.  Tail  inclining  to  bushy,  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  body  and  hea<l. 
nicre  are  two  kinds  of  fur  in  this  species;  the  short  i» 
fulvous  and  woolly, the  long  is  black,  brownish  black,  and 
shining.  A  brown  colour  mingled  with  yellow,  varj'ing 
according  to  the  proportions  of  these  two  sorts  of  fur  in 
the  individual,  is  the  result.  There  are  some  white  marks 
about  the  mouth  and  ears,  and  the  parts  which  are  darkest 
in  colour  are  the  he.id,  tail,  and  feet.  Length  of  the  head 
and  body  1  foot,  5  inches,  6  lines;  of  the  tail,  .'i  inches  5 
lines.  Such  is  Mr.  Bell's  nicasurement.  IMr.  Macgillivray 
makes  the  total  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  17  inches,  and 
observes  that  the  anal  sac  is  usually  representeJ  as  single  ; 
but  be  foiuid  that  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  rectum 
extcmully  two  sacs  containing  a  yellowish  fetid  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream  were  present. 

This  is  the /yir/i'drc/ of  the  ancient  Hritish  ;  Fulimarl, 
Fouviart  (as  well  as  the  terms  given  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
scription) of  the  modem  British.  Pulecut  hiu  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  corruption  of  Polish  Cat ;  but  this 
seems  to  be  not  much  better  than  a  guess  ;  Fnumurt  and 
Fulimart  have  with  better  reason  been  considered  to  be 
contractions  of  Foitl  Marlin,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Strrr^t  Martin.  It  is  the  Putois  of  the  French,  Foetta  and 
Puzolu  of  (he  Italians,  PiUoro  of  the  Spanish  ;  ///'*.  uik, 
and  RtnUsntg  of  tlie  Germans;  Botuing  of  the  Dutch; 
liter  of  the  Swedes  and  Ilder  of  the  Danes. 

(Jeographical  Drstnbution. — Europe  generally.  Pen- 
nant says  (hat  it  is  common  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Russia,  but  grows  scarcer  in  Siberia,  except  in  the  desert 
of  Haraba  and  beyond  the  lake  Baikal. 

Hal/ita,  J^-c.—Tha  Polecat  U  most  destructive  to  (he 
poultry-yard  and  the  preserve;  its  appetite  for  slaughter, 
w  hich  seems  never  to  be  satiated  as  long  as  any  hvuig 
thing  remains  within  its  reach,  rendenng  it  a  most  rxunou* 
neighbour  to  those  who  rear  fowls  or  keep  up  a  head  of 
game.  Not  only  the  young  birds  fall  victims  to  ,t,but  the 
parents  alM);  nor  are  even  ge.^sc  ^^^ '"^'^•'J'' *V^- J^^ '^; 
member  an  instance  of  a  hen  and  a  whole  Wd  of 
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chickens  being  killed  by  one  of  Uiejiedcslroycrs in  a  single 
tiiifht ;  ami  upon  nuolher  occasion,  ?even  or  eight  nearly 
fiUl-crown  turkeys.  The  brain  and  the  blood  seem  to  be 
the  choicest  jHJrtions.  Tlie  bodies  of  the  dead  are  carried 
olt"  til  its  haunts,  which  are  gencraJly  in  some  copse  or 
wood  nenr  a  farm  or  in  tho  heart  of  a  preserve,  whence  it 
issues  on  its  deadly  errand  in  the  gvcning,  generally  soon 
after  suniel,  or  when  it  grows  dutk.  It  ia  bold  and  daring 
wHlml.  Mr.  Neviil  Wood,  of  Ftwton  Hall,  in  Derhyghire. 
informed  Mr.  Btll  that  »ome  ye.ar»  sgo  he  had  ten  fine 
young  ducks,  which  were  shut  un  every  ni^ht  in  a  small 
outhouae,  dej»troyed  in  ono  night  W  a  jjolocat.  On  entcr- 
int;  the  place  in  the  mornintTi  Mr.  Wood  found  every  duck 
Iving  dead,  each  with  a  IuiIh  in  the  neck;  and  in  a  few 
liionicnts  the  pcqjctratur  of  the  bloody  deed  marched  out 
towards  him,  licking  its  jaws  without  exliibiting  the 
sliKhtest  alarm. 

No  'vermin'  is  placed  with  more  satisfaction  upon 'The 
Keeper's  Tree,'  for  none  commits  more  havoc,  if  so  much, 
among  the  ifamc.  Beginning  with  the  egg,  it  persecutes 
all  the  game-birds  througli  every  period*  of  life,  and  is  a 
far  more  detennined  enenjy  'han  the  Stoat  itself  to  the 
hare  and  rabbit-wanen.  Tiie  fox,  as  is  well  known,  will 
do  much  to  keep  down  the  pheasants,  and  especially  the 
rabbits  and  hares ;  but  even  this  wily  and  powerful  in- 
vader is  not  so  mischievous  as  ^'^  -'-••••I's  of  which  we  are 
treating.     Where  a  foJC  will  V  i  rolecal  will  immo- 

:  ten,  to  say  ""'''"rr  ,,(  ,.  rrtebrated  animal 

to  coni  nature.     Bewick 

i  that  dii     ^  I  mart  was  traced  in 

ie  snow  from  the  side  of  a  nvulel  to  il»  hole  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  As  it  was  observed  to  h.ive  made  iVeijueiit 
triiw.  and  as  other  marks  were  to  \>9  seen  in  the  snow  which 
could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a  matter 
worthy  of  great  attention.  Its  hole  was  accordingly  exa- 
mined, and  five  fine  eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  iiuit  of 
its   nocturnal    i  r>.     The  marks  in  the  snow  were 

maile  by  the  n  !ia  eels  in  the  quadniped's  mouth. 

In  Loudon's  •  i.nt,w...c'  (vol.  vi.)  is  an  account  of  a 
female  polecat  that  wa"*  hunted  to  her  nest,  which  held 
five  young  tmes  in  a  comfortable  bed  of  withered  grass. 
From  a  siae  hole  the  narrator  picked  out  forty  large  frogs 
and  two  toads  alive,  but  capable  of  sprawling  only,  for  the 

'old  polecat  had  stricken  them  all  with  palsy  by  a  bite 
^through  the  brain  of  each. 

Tho  nest  of  this  species  is  generally  made  in  some 
ftbhit-burrow,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  where  the  tan- 
Icd  herbage  and  brushwood  overgiow  loo!*e  heaps  of 
lonK<<.  and  thvre  the  female  drops  from  four  to  six  young 

tin  ]\1  K  in  June. 

Ti  of  the  Polecat  is  great,  and  none  of  the 

Uiha  >.. ...  .,i..i.itcd   by  gamekeepers  *  vermin '  so  severely 

tries   the    'pluck' of  a  terrier;  for   its  flexibility,  unless 

,scised  in  the  right  place  and  shaken  to  death  at  once,  en- 
ables jt  to  turn  anti  fasten  upon  the  nose  of  the  dog.  so  as 
to  moke  the  latter  not  unfrequently  desist  from  the 
Attack. 


TiMlNllMBt. 


Pennant  remarks  that  warreners  assert  that  the  Filchet 

ot  Polecat  will  breed  with  the  Ferret,  and  that  they  are 

'^UQMtimes  obliged  to  procure  an  intercourse  between  we»« 


animals  to  iniprore  Uie  breed  of  the  latter,  which  by  lonf 
confinement  will  nlmte  its  ■.'■in.r,,  noturc,  and  become  !«■ 
eager  al^er  rabbits,  and  cm  less  useful!.     *  M.  de 

Button,"  says  Pennant,  in  <  n,  '  denies  th.nt  i\ 

admit  the  Fitchet,  yet  giv  e  of  t\:r 

tlie  name  of  the  Ferret  P  •  Furet  Ptf 

has  much  th3  appearance  of  btiiu^  a  sjv 
But  to  put   the  matter  out  of  dispute,  tJi 
need  only  be  related.    The  Rev.  NIr.  Lewis,  vi 
lowel,  in  Caermarthenshire,   had   a  tame   fer. 
which  was  permitted  to  go  about  tJie  house;  m  \<-i\'S. 
absented  itself  for  several  days,  and  on  its  return  pi 
with  young ;  it  prudurcd  nine  cf  a  deep  brown  oo 
more  resembling  the  Fitchet  than  the  Ferret.  What 
the  matter  more  curtain  is,  that  Mr   I."ah  li^l   "-< 
of  thi&apecies  lor  it  to  couple  with,  n  re 

within  three  miles,  and  those  were  cl^ 

Inferior  to  the  fur  of  the  Sable  or  Marten,  that  of 
Polecat  is  nevertheless  esteemed,  and  a  considerable 
portation  of  tlie  skins  annually  comes  to  this  country  fi 
Uie  north  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  FitcM. 
Genus  Martes  (Ray). 

^  5-5 

Generic  Character. — Grinding  teeth  g — -„ ;    Iwdy  mn 

elongated;  feet  short,  with  $c]>arate  toe4  :  tonLMu  -iTiuntI 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  Kurapean  api 
or  Martens^  as  they  ftrc  perhaps  more  \<  ^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  tho  difference  tif  opiiut 
among  zoologists,  m  to  the  point  whether  the  Cimumm  i 
IWch  Miirien,  the  Pim-  Murlen,  and  the  Sable  are  tt 
diflcrcnt  species,  or  merely  varieties  of  one. 

The  Martex  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  antieii 
though  it  does  not  appear  which  of  the  martens  was  tlv 
designated :  indeed  it  may  have  been  a  common  name  : 
them  all.     Martial  vmtcs  (itjK,  x.  ST") — 

'Venator  eii<U  ninrU  nitterLiii  ulut.' 

Some  indeed  read   'raele'  for  'martc.'  and  so  make^ 
bailger  of  the  capture.      Tho  annotator  in  the  Delpii 
edition  has  crowded  as  much  confusion  as  he  couKl  ir 
his  illustration  of  that  reading,  for  he  wrii"^  •  '  ■ 
capla   melc,   Gallicii    hlaironu,   chat   mitn 

badger,  irild  cat,  marten,  for  which  last    .,  

French  term. 

George  Bauer,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  A^coli 
in   his   book  De  Animantibus  Subterraw^t,  Boti<»ei  "*■ 
three  kinds  of  marten  first  above  alluded  to.  .A.fler 
a  clear  account  of  the  Polecat,  he  says:  'A  third  kiodi 
sylvan  weasel  lies  in  the  crevices  nf  H*ono«  antl   eav( 
which  is  called  Afir/^  by  Martial  m  '    "' 
Gennans.'    He  then  gives  Martial's  li 
proceeds  to  describe  the  animal  an<l  \\a  i« 
accuracy.  This  is  the  Common  or  .*fM»ff  .'/  i-tl 

describes  a  fourth,  the  Pine  Murtrn;    nw .>,,snrd»'l 

fitlh,  '  called  by  the  Germans  Zi^hel,'  the  ^ihlr.  Thr  skiti 
of  the  last  are,  he  remarks,  more  nri'cit)n«  liin.i  .  loth  ( 
pold,  and  he  adds  Diat  forty  of  the  best,  ti  mit 

in  one  bundle,  have  t>een  sold  for  more  i:  :<it«iq 

pieces  of  gold.     (Folio,  Basil.  I.'MJl.) 

Gesner,  Aldrovundus,  and  Jonstun  did  little  ntorel 
copy  Agricola.     'They  seem  however.'  says  Mr.  B«^nn( 
who  hR«  well  traced  up  the  opinion*  of  nuihorn  upon 
subject. 'to  have  abandonv  !   '  '  '  nf 

second  species,  and  to  lifl\  jj 

Marten,  em  \i  yiTis  em;  '    '  ,u    v\  \\ 

mans,  aa  the  lieirh  M  n  more 

and  sociable  dispositiuii,  „,,u  a  ,,  ,,,,i,  "  * : 

hood  of  inhabited   places.     The   ^  i. 

adopted  by  Ray  in  his  .SyMo/jm  Qmc'    ^  :■  ,j.i 

to  his  description  of  the  Sable  he  adds  ttial  •  Dr.  Tauc, 
Kobinson  had  seen  the  animal  itself  in  tlie  )>obSrsxmn  i 
Dr.  Charlton.     Its  size  was  that  of  a  cut  of  Cx  pnir.  it»  i 
lour  a  dark  lawny  ;  the  fore  paj-t  of  its  head  and  it* 
of  a  whitish  ash-colour;  and  the  bristles  on  its  ejrebivv 
nose,  and  face  very  long.* 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  in  c  ' 

LinnKiu  eslimste  the  valr 
between  the  Pine  ami  ''- 
treats  of  thrm  ok  one 
gical  writing*,  from  tli 
to  the  twelllh  of  his  .v 

serves,  in  the  la*L,thai  

the  existence  of  any  diiterence  between  them,    'lliere 


■Mftks  of  two  Tarieti^  bs  known  to  the  rustics — the  Be»eh 
Marfea  with  a  while  throat,  and  the  Pine  Marten  with  a 
yellnw  throM,  The  Linna^an  character  of  (he  Sfthle  is 
"•  lujt'lt  adds,  founded  on  that  of  Ray. 
1  by  the  sign  used  by  Linnaeus  to  de- 
iiu-c  Triii  iif  iK^ii  not  seen  tlie  animal  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pt-ndctl. 

Klein  (1751)  keeps  tlv    ■"    ' --criptions  of  the  three 
species.    Biissoit  (175G)  i  .s  the  Beech  and  Pine 

\f^i  i.-m  from  personal  uL. .....i,  by  the  colour  of  their 

l>ut  he  describes  the  Sable,  which  he  had  not 
Ml  Ray  and  the  more  antient  writers. 
Daubenton  evidently  donbted  whether  to  condder  the 
Beech  and  Pine  Martens  as  distinct  species  or  varieties 
only,  olweming  that  they  resemble  one  another  so 
closely,  ihtit  (he  colours  of  the  fur  form  the  sole  distinc- 
tjon.     H.  -  the  Pine  Marten  as  having  the  throat 

vellort',  .'ii  ch  Marten  as  being  white  m  tliat  part. 

W  tinti!  oi  iru'  mrmer  are  more  lustrous,  he  says,  lliiin 
those  of  the  latter,  and  he  adds  that  both  are  Imind  in 
woods  of  every  description,  even  in  tliose  where  there  is 
neither  fir  nor  beech;  and  that  the  Beech  Mnrten  cannot 
properly  be  considered  a  domesticated  animal,  lor  allliough 
it  will  »eek  its  prey  in  inhabited  localities,  it  is  little  lesa 
wild  than  the  rine'  Marten. 

BufTon  strongly  contrasts  the  two  animaU  and  their  al- 
leged difference  of  disposition. 

Ntitlicr  Buffon  nor  Daubenton  speftk  of  the  sable  as  an 

animal  personally  known  to  them,  nor  is  it,  Mr.  Bennett 

o<Mwv€3.  fipurtd  in  their  work. 

Pennant  treats  the  thrpp  species  as  distinct.    His  ac- 

!he  Sable,  v'     '        more  full  than  that  of  pre- 

>ffisls.  is  p  1  from  the  paper  by  J.  G. 

'*"'  *Merui!n>  tJi   iuf  Acatlemy  ui  Petereburgh ' 

ly  from  Mill ler's  collection  of  Russian  Ilis- 


Beii  ving  out  this  inquiry,  remarks  that,  of 

'  auth        .      Ltlonnoted,  none  have  spoken  of  the 

SKffe  aa  an  animal  which  they  knew  othenvise  than  by  re- 

•'•-ift.     Most  of  them  mention  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  North- 

nd  Russia,  PolnnJ,  Scandinavia,  and  Lapland. 

•  tt  however  thinks  that  Poland.  Scandinavia,  and 

l.iiila..^d  may  probably  be  considered  as  only  indicating 

ilir  cOTuitries  through  the  me  !ium  of  which  sable-skins 

1.     J.   G.   Gmelin  and  Pallas  became   ac- 

the  Sable  while  travelling  in  Siberia  (to 

'  "li  limits  the  range  of  Uie  animall,  and 

>  that  they  arc   the  only  two  natu- 

i-ribcd  it  from  pei-sonal  observation. 

■  u  specimens  in  the  po^ession  of  the 

T!,. A  u.  re  kept  alive  for  a  whole 

iL-m  aa  resembling  the  mar- 

,  i  the  one  being  throughout 

lack.cuiereous  on  the  chin,  and  yellowish 

:  the  other  smaller,  of  a  yellowish  brown, 

!  palet  on  the  chin  and  cars.     On  the  ap- 

.:ig.  the   former   aniiual  beciune   yellowish 

Uie    latter   pale   yellow.       A   iigure   of   the 

lured  specimen  accompanied  tlie    paper,   and 

'       '     '   v  "  .  the  epithet 'peasima " 

Jthout^h  it  affords  no 

cics,  has  been  copied 

tnd  other  works,  as  the 

ere  it  not  for  the 

,  iilgment,  founded 

K-ns  bolii  living  and  dead,  carries 

iken  by  any  but  thr   most  posi- 


csr.  and 

in  (v. 


ingthe 
uig  it  a 


-.earcfiy 

.iiiespecii 

■  n,  proUiiced  by  climate  and 
es. 

tion  of 
parts 
D.Liiit:   iui  est,   ai- 
ds are  met  witJi 
the  true 

/ui:-![iiii;theSabieare  stated  to  be, 

it  depression  on  tlie  top  of 

-f  the  inuzzlt ;  the  fur  on 

sott,  pale,  and  silky, 

.  aaii'sj  Uie  soks  of  the 


feet  Wore  villous ;  the  toes  not  terminating  in  a  naked 
callus,  but  in  a  tuft  of  crisp  woo!,  completely  enveloping 
the  <-law*i;  the  tail  shorter  than  the  hip  when  extended, 
n  lire  more  abJjreviated  than  in  the  Marten,  and 

i  ;ierfectlv  black  at  the  tip;  the  blackness  of  the 

liir  01  uie  body,  whicli  in  the  Marten  was  of  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  the  a.shy  grey  of  the  head,  becoming  brown  on 

the  muzzle,  *- •    -'out  the  eyes,  .and  of  a  more  obscure 

colour  on  r  iiut  not  abruptly,  except  in  some  va- 
rieties, disti:.^^ J,  Jike  the  Marten,  by  a  patch  on  the 

throat. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Bennett  well  ol»erves,  that  some  of  these 
characters  are  very  trivial,  and  others  susceptible  of  varia- 
tion. The  slight  differences  in  the  form  or  the  head  are 
not  greater  than  are  found  existing  in  the  same  animal  at 
ditfercnt  ages,  and  the  colour  varies  much  in  different  in- 
dividuals and  in  different  seasons.  The  woolliness  of  the 
loos  liad  already  been  mentioned  by  Pennant  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Marten,  in  some  specimens  of  which  Mr. 
Bennett  had  ot)scr\ed  the  same  fact.  And  lastly,  even 
the  comnar-.'i  '  -  -th  of  the  tail,  on  which  the  greatest 
stress  is  lai  j  absolute  criterion ;  for  Pallas  him- 
self, Mr.  Be ■' -  -''•f-*  that  this  organ  is  a  little 

longer  in  the  nn:.  en  young.     '  His  authority 

must  however,'  -^  at,  m  concluding  this  part 

of  his  careful  treatise,  '  be  allowed  to  outweigh  all  audi 
considerations  ;  and  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  true 
sable,  as  a  distinct  species  from  the  martens,  although  un- 
known to  later  zoologists.' 

Tlie  name  of  Pallas  undoubtedly  carries  great  weight 
with  it,  and  Justly,  but  still  cases  or  this  description  ought 
not  to  be  argued  too  much  on  authority. 

But  to  return  to  the  opinions  of  authors:  M.  Lesson 
rn  ;:     -  '   >  all  three  as  species,  under  the  names  of  1, 
.1  if*}),  Mu^le/fi  mariejt,  Jinn.:   La  Marie,  Buff. 

2, .;.....  .  ■.uinr,  Mumlela/oina,  Linn.  (Gmel.  ?),  La  Fouine, 

Buff,  3,  Marie  zibfiline,  Mustela  zibellina,  lann.,  tins 
Sobct  of  Hie  Poles  and  Russians ;  \heSabbel  of  Hn  Su.  .l.-s. 

Mr.  Bennett  states  that  since  the  time  of  Pail::  i- 

species  have  been  almost  imivcrsally  enumerated  :^  -, 

each  copying  his  predecessors  with  more  or  less  correct- 
ness. Desmarest,  he  remarks,  baa  omitted  the  most  im- 
portant chai-actera  given  by  Pallas  for  the  Sable,  and  has, 
on  his  own  authority,  furnished  it  with  a  tail  of  two-tliirda 
the  length  of  its  body,  wliile  that  of  the  Pine  and  Beech 
Martens  is  stated  to  measure  but  little  more  than  the  half; 
and  he  says  that  he  knows  of  but  one  instance,  since 
Linnsus,  in  which  the  two  latter  animals  have  been  even 
apparently  conjoined.  Tliis  occurs  in  Dr.  Walker's  'Eraay 
on  the  Scottish  Mammalia."  Dr.  Walker  indeed,  Mr. 
Bennett  observes,  does  not  mention  the  former,  and  pos- 
sibly may  not  have  regarded  it  as  a  native  of  Scotland  :  he 
cluu-acteiizcs  the  species  however  in  tjie  words  of  Lin- 
nffius,  and  observes  that  as  the  aminal  advances  in  i^a  the 
throat  becomes  yellxiwer. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  Gardens  and  Menagerie  <^  the  Zoo- 
logical Hociely,  where  tlie  above  inquiry  is  carried  out, 
ligures,  under  the  title  of  Pine  Marten,  Mutte/u  martftt, 
Linn.,  two  iudividuali  which  were  sent  from  Russia  to  tlie 
late  Marchioness  of  LundondeiTy,  as  specimens  of  the  true 
sable,  from  which,  as  described  by  rallas,  they  were  at 
once  distinguihhcd  by  a  well-«lefinea  yellow  patch,  spread- 
iiiL'  over  their  chest  and  throat,  and  by  the  length  ol  their 
tail,  wliich  considembly  exceeded  thai  of  their  hinder  legs. 
'Tlieir  colour,' says  Mr.  Bennett,  'durini;  the  winter  wui, 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  Ihioat  and  the  margins  of  the 
ears  (which  were  likewise  yellow y,  of  a  deep  chestnut  with 
somewhat  of  a  blackish  tinge,  and  their  hair  extremely 
long  and  fine.  The  lore-legs  of  one  of  them  were  crossed 
in  front  towards  the  upper  pari  by  a  yelio\Msh  stripe,  i.i 
summer  the>  J  a  much  lighter  tin;je.  and  llieir  hair 

became  so  'Tasto  give  them  the  apoeiiranee 

of  being  scaieii>  jnuie  than  liaJf  llieir  former  bulk.  'Ihe 
extremities  of  tlieir  toes,  which  had  been  well  pivlect«?dby 
lengthened  wool  throughout  the  cold  weather,  were  also 
stripped  of  their  covering,  and  the  claws  completely  ex. 
posed.  In  manners  they  were  lively,  active,  and  good- 
humoured  ;  they  slept  muchduriiie  theday.  butlrequentlv 
indulged  in  whirlinir  themselves.  liaJf  climbing  awl  half 
leaping,  round  tl  l\tbeir  cage,  with  auch  rapidity 

as  almubt  to  eluii  t-'      ^       .•    .  tv 

Mr.  Bennett  Uicu  -oes  on  lo  state  liiat  tins  muwum  »^ 
Brulon  SUcct  contained  five  more  specimeasof  the  gTx>uj», 

a  U 
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botiitles  tho^iC  which  obvioiialy  belonged  to  species  dislinct 

Ironi  the  animals  under  considuratJon.  Twool'tlitfsc  niiclil, 

in  hu>  opinion,  be  fnirly  ivrerredto  the  Beech  Marten  in  its 

,v inter  and  summer  dress.    Tlie  foiiner  had  tlie  Ioiir:  liairs 

of  a  fulvous  brown,  few  in  number,  and  iiiterspersed  in  a 

^len^e   cinerenus  fur;   those  of  tiie    tail   and    legs  vcre 

tackish-brown  ;  the  loe,s  were  slightly  hairy  beneath,  but 

He  flaws  projected  considerably.    Tlie  sides  of  the  head 

ere  paler,  and  the  throat  and  chest  dirty  white,  witli  no 

terinixlure  ofj-ellow  or  brown.     In  the  other  the  hairs  of 

he  body  were  very  short ;  the  fur  was  much  less  dense  ; 

he  geneml  colour  was  of  a  paler  brown,  extendini,^  to  the 

^ej^s  and  tail,  wliich  were  but  a  little  darker ;  the  soles  were 

ss  liairy  ;  and  the  top  of  the  head  was  of  the  same  dirty 

^ilVhite  colour  with  the  chest  and  throat. 

Tliere  were  also,  Mr.  Bennett  tells  us,  two  British  spe- 
cimens of  what  appeared  to  be  the  Pine  Marten.  Neilfier 
of  them  Bcemed  to  be  in  its  full  winter  dress;  but  both 
Verc  approaching  towards  it.  and  in  different  degrees. 
They  were  both  darker  than  the  daikest  of  th.e  former ;  and 
there  was  consequently  less  difft-rcncc  between  the  colour 
ipf  the  body  and  that  of  the  legs  and  tail.  Tiie  latter  how- 
ever became  insensibly  deeper,  and  at  length  nearly  black 
towards  their  extremities.  The  iippei-  partand  Mdc-sof  the 
head  were  nearly  of  the  same  colour  witli  the  body;  the 
em's  were  pale  yellow,  especially  round  their  margins ;  the 
throat  and  chest  maiked  with  a  broad  well-defined  patch 
if  yellow  with  somewhat  of  an  orange  tinge;  the  under 

J>art  of  the  toes  moderately  hairy:  but  the  claws  nevcrthe- 
ess  distinctly  %isible.  In  the  fiOh  specimen,  which  was 
"brought  from  the  northern  parts  of  America,  the  g^eneral 
Colour  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  last-rnenlioned 
individual*;  but  its  tail  was  considerably  shorter,  a  cir- 
climstancv  wliicih  Mr.  Bennett  regards  as  accidental,  llie 
•ides  of  the  head  were  somewhat  paler;  a.nd  the  throat, 
Itistead  of  a  broad  patch  of  white  or  yellow,  exhiljited  a 
kind  of  mottled  appearance,  formed  by  theintemiixlure  of 
lighter  and  d.irker  coloured  snots  of  irregular  shape  and 
iitiecpial  size.  This  last.  .Mr.  Bennett  observes  has  gene- 
lidlly  been  regarded  as  a  fnie  sable,  and  he  admits  that  in 
some  of  \H  characters  it  approaches  Pallas'a  description  ; 
but  he  a<lds  that  if  it  be  in  reality  anything  more  tnan  a 
Variety  of  the  Pine  Marten,  he  should  rather  feel  disposed 
to  refer  it  to  the  race  of  sables  mentioned  by  Palla,s  as  pe- 
culiar to  Amciica,  and  dislingiiishtd  from  those  of  .\sia  by 
their  chestnut  colour  and  tlie  inferior  quaUty  of  their  fur. 
Jflr.  Bennett  remarks  ttmt  the  pine  raartctis  arc  however 
Jcnown  to  varj'  greatly  in  the  marking*  of  their  (hroat  in 
the  fur  countries  of  America,  where  they  are  so  abundant 
that  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  skins  are  annually 
collected. 

'Such,"  says  Mr.  Bcp-v"  i-i  concluding  this  investiga- 
tion, 'are  the  speciin  tens  contained  in  the  So- 
ciety's museum.  Ot .luals,  exhibitini;  Hunitar  va- 
riations in  their  colouring  and  markings,  have  been 
;  obiervid  liy  us  i;i  various  collei lions;  hut  it  would  be 
fuseic  Vscriptions  leading  to  no  conclusive 
Tcstili  I  and  pine  martens  of  our  own  country 
||  .  il.  js  probable  that  tJic  laal-desciibed  animal 
II  rlong  to  s  different  species  from  either.  We 
d'>  liol  Jtowever  hesitate  to  declare  our  opinion  that  tlie 
true  iable  of  Pallaj*  is  still  a  stranger  to  our  collections; 
and  we  have  good  reason,  in  the  silence  of  authors  respect- 
ins:  it.  Tor  believing  that  it  is  equally  unknown  to  the 
loologists  of  the  t^ontinont.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little 
singular  that  an  animal  so  highly  valued  and  so  anxiously 
souglit  after  should  still  be  a  desideratum  to  the  scientific 
world  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  no  less  so  that  the  opinion  which 
ha.s  been  so  lightly  adopted  with  such  well-known  animals 
Wf  the  indigenous  martens,  should  never  yet  have  been 
put  to  the  test  of  direct  experiment.' 

Mr.  Bell,  alter  sneaking  in  terms  of  deserved  praise  of 
Mr.  Bennetts  statement,  says  tlmt  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  authorities,  and  a  comparison  of 
many  specimen*  of  both  kinds,  had  hitherto  failed  to  lead 
him  to  a  conclusion  at  all  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind  ; 
and  it  is  only  wilh  a  protest  against  being  considered  as 
decidedly  supporting  the  opinion  that  they  are  esoenlially 
different,  tliat  he  ventures  to  give  them  a  distinetive  eha- 
raettfr  in  his  nhtinh  Quuiiruprdt.  •  I  am  not,'  «ay>>  Mr. 
Bell,  '  the  moie  disposed  towards  this  opinion  by  the  ob- 
servation of  two  living  specimens  in  tlie  Surrey  Zoolo- 
gicai  Uardens— in  which   tU^  tliroat,  tSjvugU  0««idedly 


yellow,  is  leae  bright  and  d«>ep  in  iU  hue  tiian  in  ^i 

other  specimens — and  of  a  single  one  in  the  aieM<"" 

tfie  Zoological  Society,  also  living,  the  liiroat 

though  it  would  be  termed  whitish,  yet  ha*  a  si 

tinge.    The  dark  colour  of  the  former  and  I 

greyer  hue  of  the  latter,  with  the  different 

throat,  joined  to  a  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  ih« 

head,  the  former   being  proportionally  a   little    longtr, 

would  certainly  lead  us  to  consider  the  former  as  the  )»l'".l 

low-throated  or  Pine  Marten,  and  the  latter  an  thp  whtt^i^ 

throated  or  Beech  Marten,  supposing  them  to  bi 

hut  the  difl"erence.»ar€  scarcely  decisive,  and  thf 

tinge  on  the  throat  of  the  latter  specimen  shows  nn  bji- 

pruach  to  the  Pine  Marten  even  in  this  sui)posed  di«ti»4  | 

giii&hiug  character,  which  is  far  from  offering  any  Mp 

towards  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.' 

Mr.  Macgillivray  notices  these  observations  of  Mr.  TI.H 
in  the  Naturaligl's  Library  {liritiith  Quadrujj'  \ 

then  states  that  the  examination  of  individuals  in 
stages,  and  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  hau  dii 
closed  to  hiin  a  gi-adation  of  colouring  combined  with 
sameness  of  form  that  had  satisfied  him  as  t<i 
visibility  of  the  species.     '  In  fact,'  says  Mr.  Ma 
*  the  "  beech  marten  "  and  the  "  pine  marten  "  i 
from  each  other  a»  to  si^c  than  individuals  of  tli 
ermine,  or  weasel,  and  the  ditlerences  of  colour  i.>iiistr^td 
are  not  greater  than  in  the  common  fox.' 

Thf   Bfec/t    Miiiten.      Muiiela  marles,  var.   witJi   Ih 
white  throat,  Linn. ;  Mutlcfu  /oina,  Gmel. :   Marte*  j 
s^Qtuin,  Ray;  Maries  saToruiii,  Klein.   Mr.  Bell  describ 
the   heat]  of  this  marten  as  somewhat  triangular ; 
muzzle  pointed  ;  tJlie  nose  extending  a  little  beyond  the  1 
the  eyes  large,   prominent,  and  remarkably  lively; 

ears  large,  open,   and  rounded  ;  the  body  much  eloogat* 

and  very  flexible ;    the  tail  long,  thick,  and  somewlut 
Liu.shy :  the  feet  rather  short  ;  the  toes  generally  naked« 
but  at  times,    probably  in  the  winter,  covered  b«neal' 
with  a  Ihin  soft   hair.    The   fur,  he   observes,  is  of  t» 
sorts:  the  inner  extremely  soft,  sliort,  copious,  and 
tight  yellowish  grey  colour;  the  outer  very  long,  shinic 
asli-coloured  at  the  roots,  brown  at  the  extremity,  but 
different    degrees  of  iiiteniiity   at   different  parta   of  tj 
body  ;  the  uiidtllc  of  the  back,  (he  tail,  the  outer  parlci 
the  legH  and  the  feet  being  darker  than  the  other  pa 
(he  belly  lighter  and  more  grey  ;   the  thixwt  white,  b« 
Mr.  Bell  states  that  in  one  instance  he  had  seen  it  of ; 
light  yellowiah  tinge  ;  inner  snrl'acc  and  margin  of  the  < 
whitish.    Length  of  head  and  body  1  foot  G  inches ;  of  1 
tail  0  inches  t)  lines. 

This  is  the  Bela  graig  of  the  antient  British.  :i    '   " 
Marten  of  (he  moderns.     It  is  La  Eniine  of  tl. 
Foina  and  Foiiirin  of  the  Italians;    iJurla  and   (ikhh 
of  the  Spanish ;  Hnuss  Munlor  and  Stein  Manli-r  of 
Germans;  Mnrter  of  the  Dutch;   Mard  of  the  SwedMj 
and  Muar  of  the  Danes. 

Gcogrfiphictd  Dintribtition. — .Northern  and  Tempprali 
Europe.    Western  Aaa.. 


^ 
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;?^      * 
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Tlic  HmcIi  or  Stooa  Kkflni. 

Hiil/itu,  (^.— Tlii^  marten  is  found  more  remote  ftmo 
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woods,  tlviaf  h  it  is  ol\en  met  -with  in  them,  and  more  iVe- 
pently  ill  mountainous  and  slony  places,  an«I  nearer  the 
"  itations  of  man.  than  the  Pine  Marten.     U  prefers  the 


Ticinit}-  of  t: 

visitor  to  tin 

climber,  anJ  i/.u 

a  free  about  to  attaclc  a  In 

(^rouiulleaa  notion  once  pre 


I .  J II  1  Li^ 


o&teads,  and  is  a  ruinous 
reserve.     It  is  an  expert 

"■•'■•'     ' -'-  ''"-Tured  it  on 

A  very 

.     .i:,  the  Pine 


Marten  in  a  state  of  domMlic4^on.  it  i!i  lively,  active,  and 
graceiiil  in  it«  mOiTenients.  The  nest  of  the  temale  is  con- 
stnicted  of  herbage,  straw,  or  grrass,  sometimes  in  the  hol- 
loir  of  a  tree,  wnietiineB  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  not 
uufrequeolly  in  a  ruin,  and  occasionally  in  g-ranai-ies  or 
bams. 

The  fur  of  tlie  Beech  Marten  is  considered  very  far  inferior 
tothat  of  the  Pine  Marten,  and  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
IJBn  of  the  Stone  Marten.  Many  are  imjxnied  from  the 
■ph  of  Europe,  and  dyed  to  rejiresent  Stttitt^.  The  com- 
^r-'  ■  '■  :■  «>r  <iuality  of  the  fur  however  is  immediately 
p  to  the  experienced  eye,  although,  as  is  the  caw 

»:•  li-    I iiniml.'j  nliicli  are  used  for  their  fur,  the 

noi  ,  richer  in  colour,  and  more  lustrous 

lh:i  I  eniperate  climates. 

'Jne     i^ing   Aiiirtrn. — M,irt^s    abietwn,    Ray:    Munfelu 
murtt*,  Linn.     Brown  ;  throat  a  ellow  ;  toeft  naked  beneatii ; 
jfiiBn§CCT  and  head  unalicr  tfmn  in  the  Heech  Maiien. 
^4HKl»  the  B*'tii  ff'ifit  of  the  antient  British  ;  Jji  Marte 
. ''■     "T  '  Mtirfirra,  Mtirtoni,  «.nd  Mitrlorel/o 

!  of  tlie  Spanish;  Frld-marder  nnd 
n»uf-mar,ii'r    u\   uu-   Gcrmnnis;    Marler  of  the   Dutch; 
t»tftn  of  the  Crce  Indians :  Wapj^njioip  of  t  lie  Mon- 
•hhit   of  the  Algonquins ;   Siible  of  the 
Aaeiii  lers;  and  Martin  of  the  HudBon's   Bay 

Compai.,,  ; 

Oiogri^/neal  Dittribution. — Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica. 

.'  — The  Pine  Marten  in  its  habits  reseinhli'sthn 

&■  'H.  but  it  shuns  the  neighbourhootl  of  man — 

ti«ing  in  Euwpe  in  deep  forests,  ancf  preying  on  birds  and 
the  smaller  animals.  Thu  female  deposits  two  or  three 
lotuig  ones  in  a  nest  of  moss  and  leaves  formed  in  some 
haUovr  tree,  %vlien  she  does  not  take  pos-session  of  that  of 
tJK squirrel  or  the  wnodpeeker. 

Dr.  Richardson  states,  that  the  Pine  Marten  inhabits  the 
woody  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  irora  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  preat  numbers,  and  that  it  has  been 
fjtin>T\r,\  til  Ke  particularly  abundant  where  the  trees  liiivc 
bt;i  ly  tire,  but  are  still  standing;.    '  It  is  very  laie.' 

CO!:  '  .  RiL-hardaon,  '  as  Ilcarne  ll.^^  remarked,  in  the 

di-'  north  of  Chnrchill  River,  and  east  of  (hvat 

8].i  i<nown  by  the  name  of  Chepewyan  or  Barren 

Lantk.     A  bioiihir  district,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Belinn^'s 
%tiit*.  twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth,  and 
■  I    led    by'tfic  TchnLski,  is  described   by  Pennant   as 
unfrequented  by  the  Marten,  and  for   the  same 
rc£  '      A  ant  of  trees.     Tlie  limit  of  its  norlhern  ranire 

in  :>  like  that  of  the  woods,  about  the  sixty -eielith 

'•  1  i.iijtude,  and  it  is  said  to  be  I'ound  as  far  south  as 

i:;larid.     Particular  races  of  Martens,  distinguished 
1  (l:>rk  coloims  of  their  fur,  appear  to  jn- 
iricts.     Thu  rocky  and  mountainous 
the  Xipigon.  on'the  noith  side  of 
lung  been  noted  for  its  black  and  valu- 


_'lh  of  the  head  and  body 

r,.  and  notices  a  remark  of 

lur  li'se*  all  il^  lubtre,  and,  consequently, 

,  upon  the  falline  of  the  fust  shower  of 

^r    ;     "         '  tcs  liiat  this  animal 

.ind,  in  summer,  on 

^  ,,.i..Aiu,.  .-..^,..1,  with  the  feathers, 

nt  for  the  log-traps  in  which  it  is 

■1  larrion,  and  often  destroys  the 

'  up  by  the  natives,  when  they 

re  hy  which  it  can  enter.  When 

\s  Its  teetli,  sets  up  its  hair, 

like  a  cat.     It  will  mze  a  dog 

;i  '  liaiU,  that  unless  the  latter  is  well 

t   escapes.     Kasily  tamed,   it  soon 

^ter.  but  is  not  docile.  The  flesh 

t  prized  hy  the  Indians.    The 

.ii:iiui  in:i.:i  iiu-  in.alos,  go  with  young  about 

I  produce  from  foiu  to  seven  at  a  time  nbout 


>>nf '^.,  a  )u 


the  end  of  April.  According  to  Mr.  Graham,  this  marten 
is  sometimes  troubled  with  epilepsy. 

The  importation  of  Pine  Martens'  skins  from  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Canada  is  great.  Pennant  relates  that  at  one  of 
the  Company's  sales  (in  1743)  not  fewer  than  12.370  good 
skin.s  and  23bo  damaged,  were  sold,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  French  brought  into  the  port  of  Rochelle  from 
Canada  no  less  than  3(1,3^.  Dr.  Richardson  stales  that 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  skins  have  long  been 
collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries. 

The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  '  British  Zo- 
ology' says  that  the  length  of  a  male  which  he  saw  in 
Suffolk  was  nineteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measured  ten  inches ;  the  total  length  of  tlie  female  the 
same,  but  the  tail  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body.  Tlic 
breast  of  the  latter  was  of  a  paler  yellow,  and  the  coloiu' 
extended  behind  the  ears. 

Mr.  Bell,  after  remarking  that  the  colour  of  the  flir  Is 
scarcely  a  tangible  distinction,  observes  that  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  Beech  Marten  vary  quite  as  much  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  Pine  Marten  and  the  Sable  :  the  existence  of 
fur  on  the  toes,  which  has  been  adduced  as  a  chjuncter  of 
the  Sable,  probably  depends^  he  observes,  on  climate  ;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Pennant  as  having  been  seen  by  him  in  the 
common  Marten.  '  Never,' saj-s  Mr.  Bell,  'having  seen 
an  undoubted  whole  specimen  of  the  true  Sable,  I  am  un- 
able to  offer  any  satisfactorj"  addition  to  our  knowledge  on 
the  more  important  characters  of  the  two  animals;  biU  I 
have  found  in  the  examination  of  numbers  of  the  finest 
sable-skins,  that  the  yellow  patch  on  the  throat  had  al- 
ways an  irregular  outline,  and  that  there  were  also  small 
spot*  of  the  same  fine  colour  scattered  on  the  sides  of  Uie 
neck.  This  is  a  distribution  of  the  colour  which  I  have 
never  observed  on  the  common  or  Pine  Marten.  I  offer 
the  fact  however,  merely  as  one  which,  combined  with 
of  her  characters,  may  possibly  aid  in  determining  the  ques- 
liDU  when  we  have  fuller  information  on  the  subject.' 

The  iirobability  seems  to  be  that  the  Beech  Marten,  the 
Pine  ^larten,  and  the  Sable  do  not  offer  sufficient  differing 
chaiucters  to  warraut  their  specific  diittinction. 


Tlw  Plo«  Mutes. 

Asiatic  \Vk*sels- 
Genus,  Mydaus, 

Wo  select  this  form  as  an  example  of  the  Asiatic 
Mtisirlidre. 

Grmenc  Character. — Five  toes  on  each  foot,  uviifed  up 
to  the  last  iih:Janx  by  a  very  narrow  niemhnine ;  daw* 
proper  for  diirging  very  large  on  the  foie-feel,  nutdeiale 
on  the  hind-ifeiM ;  tail  rudimentary;  pupil  round;  no  ex- 
ternal ear-,  lour  pectoial  and  two  inguihul  mammae 

Dental  formula : — Incisors,  - ;  canines,  t— r ;  false  tnu- 

2-2  1-1 

lars,  g— -  ;  flesh^ulting  molars,  j-^  ;  tuberculous  molar*, 

1-1 
—  34 

Kxnniple,  Myduim  meh'rppjt. 
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Bkall  or  Mjdaiu  nelloap*  (pnjAloj-    (lIoniMd.) 

I, 


ik,  upper  jaw,  I 


Teti\i  of  Mydtoi  iiiet>et>]Mi 
«D  ftoin  below  ;  t>,  IgwM  J«»»,  lecn  fcom  aXnye.    (Honflcld.) 


Deseriptiofi. — Agreeing  in  «i»e  generally  wiliv  the  pole- 
[•ats  of  Europe  and  America.  Eyvs  placed  higli  in  llie 
[head,  resemblinR  those  of  a  hog,  which  animal  in  called  to 
'mind  bv  the  apjiearance  of  this  species:  eyelids  riffid, 
'fVell   provided   with   minutely-bristled    eyebrows;    irides 


dark,  pupil  circular ;  ears  nearly  concealed  by  hair,  but 
pvovitled  externally  with  an  oblung  concha  surrounding 
the  posterior  jwrt,  and  passinp  the  lower  extremity  of  the 


;ine«tun  auditorium,  formintr  »  ftmall  curve  inward  ;  no  per 
ceplible  wliiakers,  a  tew  long  straggling  hairs  on  1h 
I  upper  lip. 


ts 


rroftW  of  iVs  Im»4  of  MjJMU  ««licv|ii. 

Fur  composed  of  long,  delicate,  clo»ely-arranged  hairs, 
silky  at  th*'  base,  and  forming  a  warm  coat.  Colour 
iblaclKi  ■   '  ic  or  IcB*  intense  on  eveiy  part  of  the 

>tKxl\.  >wn  of  the  head,  a  streak  along  the 

back,  mill  UK-  1  xm-iuity  of  the  tail,  which  are  white,  witii 
a  slight  tinge  of  vellow,  but  in  some  individuiik  the  streak 
is  interrupted.  Tlie  brown  colour  is  generally  lijihter  on 
the  abdomen,  and  is  siubject  to  variations  generally  fioni 
greyish-l)rown  to  deep  l)rown  with  a  sooty  tint;  the  last 
the  m<>(«t  common.  Tail  scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  the 
haini  projecting  above  an  inch  lYom  tiic  body.  Limbs 
siioit  and  stout ;  feet  plantigrade.  Claws  united  al  the 
ba*e  by  a  tlUck  membrane  enveloping  this  part  as  a 
•heath  :  those  of  the  fore-feet  nearly  aoume  the  size  of  the 
hind-feet.  Two  glandjt  of  an  oblong  form,  about  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide  near  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  which  communicates  with  the  intestine.  Fluid 
•ecreted  by  the  glands  perfectly  analogous  in  odour  to 
that  secreted  by  several  species  of  Mfphitig  in  America, 
particularly  to  tliat  of  M^hitii  striata,  Fisch.  Length  of 
body  and  head,  from  extremity  of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  one 
foot  two  inches  and  three  quarters  ;  of  naked  tail,  half  an 
ineh ;  of  tail,  with  hairy  covering,  two  inches.    (Honf.) 


This  is  l>ie  Tel/rdu  of  the  Javanese  east  cf  f^fribon; 
Sfiig-gun^  of  the  Sutida  Javanese  of  the  tn 
districts  from  Cheribon  to  Bantam  ;  Teteg^D  oi 
bitants  of  Sumatra  ;  Mfphitis  Javaiierj*t»  of  RaiBrd. 

Gfogrnphtcat  Distntfutiou. — Dr.  Honsfield  states  tl: 
tins  species  presents  a  singular  fact  in  its  geographic 
disposition.  It  is,  he  says,  exclusively  confined  to  th«i 
mountains  which  have  an  elevation  of  more  thai 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  and  on  these  it  ■ 
the  same  regularity  as  manv  plants.  '  The  lonj 
mufiice  of  Java,'  continues  l)r.  Horsfield,  '  abou 
conical  points  which  exceed  this  elevatior  ->' 
places  favourable  for  its  resort.  On  f 
mountains  the  traveller  scarcely  I'niK  in 
animal,  which,  from  its  peculiarities, 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  tr:  1 

of  the  plains  it  is  ns  strange  as  an  animal  frutu  a  forei| 
country.     In  my  visits  to  tlie  mountainous  districts  f  nn 
forraly  met  with  it,  and,  as  far  as  the  infonnai  \ 
natives  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  found  on  all  the 
It  is,  however^  more  abundant  on  those  will 
ing  a  certain  elevation,  consist  of  numi 
horizontal  ridges,  than  on  those  which  tf 
lined  conical   peak.     Oi  the  former  des' 
mountain  Pi-ahu  and  the  Tengger  hills,  ss.i.i;.  , 
dislindlv  indicated  in  8ir  Stamford  Raf&o&'s  map 
here  I  oliserved  it  in  great  abundance.     It  wa*  1< 
mon  on  the  mountain  Gfede,  south  of  Balavia;  on 
mountain  Ungaranir.  south   of  Semarang;    and   on 
mountain  Ijcn,  at  tlie  farthest  eastern  extremity; 
traced  its  range  through  the  whole  island.' 

Habitf,  Jjlc — Most  of  these  moimtains  and  ridgw 
cultivated  for  the   production   of  wheat    and    Furoj 
vegetables,  and  Iruit.s,  such  iia  potatoes,  cabbairr  ■ 
and  strawberries  in  ft  deep  vt-getable  mould. 
Tqledu  rallies,  and  in  its  search  for  food  ii; 
at iona  and  destroys  the  roots.     It  turns  lu 
its  nose  like  a  hog,  and  thus  leaves  vexatiuus  u;im  >m 
nocturnal  visits. 

Tlie  dwelling  of  the  animal  is  formed  at  n  ?li">'i  ''• 
beneath  the  soil,  under  the  roots  of  a  large  tv. 
constructs  a  globular  chamber  several  feet  ii 
smooth  and  regolar;  and  there  is  a  subterraneous  ap 
to  it  about  aix  feet   long,  the  external  entrance  lol 
the  animji.'  conceals  with  twigs  and  dry  leaves.     H« 
remanis  hidden  during  the  day,  and  at  nighl  comes  foij 
to  seek  (he  insects  and  their  lar^-EP,  and  common  ear^ 
worms,  which  are  its  food,     They  are  said  to  live  in  p,^ 
and  the  female  produces  two  or  three  young  at  A  uir 
according  to  the  natives. 

The  fetid  matter,  which  is  viscid,  and  whirls  '1 
field  was  assured  the  animal  could  not  prop, 
distance  of  tivo  feet,  is  very  volatile,  and  co. 
spreads  to  a  great  extent.     Tlie  entire  neighlKiurtii 
village  is  sometimes  infected  by  the  odour  nf  n 
Teledu  ;  and  it  is  so  powerful  in  the  imnn 
the  discharge  as  to  prodnre  syncope  in  m>'.: 


//« 


Dr.  Horvfield  describes  the  mannere  of  this  specif  r 
by  no  means  ferocious,  and  stales  that,  if  iiT..  n 
might,  like  tlie  badger,  be  easily  tamed 
itome  time  in  coafinement :  it  became  g<^  [ 


w  j:  A 


Mr 
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,t4lf»>i«QH*ive  mnH    Dr.  Hor»fte]d  OMfWilvnth 

Mount  Prahu  lo  Bledeinn,  «  village  on  the  de- 

thftt   lull,    wlicre   <lie    Itniperaturw   was  more 

'  '  i'l  a  8m«Jl  stake  whiW  fh«  drawi 

■ved  about  quietly,  burrowinp  ' 

1  '     '  '    'liiw  lor  t'oiHi, 

.lok'nt  efforts 

./,..-.;,    ui   cMth-wornu 

>  it,  ami  held  one  ex- 

iiile  its  teeth  wero  cm- 

ihe  other.     Altfi-  it  had  eatoa  ten  or 

drowsy,  made  a  Kmiiil  pioovo  in  tho 

I  it«  snout,  and,  havii).: 
■   .    slept    soundly,     i,/.  ■ 

AfHJCAN   WiCASElS. 

We  select  as  an  example,  The  Perret,  ^uitela  Juro^ 

(, —   .    f'-.    rrri/uro,  Shaw. 

-. — Yellowish,  different  parts  being  more  or 

:i..  t,,niT  fnr  i.  pirfly  white  and  Ihi'  short 

.iJni'  Len^rlh  of  head  und 

l*<lv  '  ,  live  inches  six  lines. 

T'  ,(;er  ot  the  French. 

6  (/  DUtributioH. — Africa:    domesticated   in 

'■rrct  was  well  known  to  the  antienta,  and  it  ap- 
pca  -od  by  them  much  in  the  same  manner 

u  il  I  the  present  dav.     Iti»  use  in  Spain  is 

li.,  p.  144,  cd.  (>asauJb.)  and  Pliny  ^Nat. 
\ii  of  its  Kcr^-iees,  under  the  name  ol' 
/  j;r  r,.,  iii  jiuiiuiij;  labbils  by  entering  tJieir  burrows  and 
c^ectiog  thum,  so  tJiat  they  were  taken  when  they  boiled 

Mt*^  Ar. — Similar  to  those  of  the  European  Weasels, 
/nor«  liti»o(iniii-,u      r'rtivihli-  of  »  certain   desrree  of 
tamemi**.  mes  attached,  and  is  a 

prou-  .     .      ;   secured.     It  has  even 

(Oown  \»  Hitiiuk  and  cruelly  lacerate  an  infant  which 
Ban  leJ\  ung^unrded  in  its  cradle,  and  with  such  foro- 
«(\cr  it  had  been  driven  away,  the  cries  of  the 
'lild  brought  it  from  its  luding-placc,  eager  to 
i^lnck. 

ecies.  whose  whileneas  and  red  eyes  may  pri- 

of  a  long  period  of  domestication,  ciin- 

ahould   be  kept  warm  to  ensure  its 

It  is  s.i.id  to  breed  twice  a  year  in  a 

rion,  unless  it  devours  its  offspring, 

ilocs,  and  then  it.  has  three  litters.  The 

.;de  contunus  six  weeks,  and  she  then 

six  or  seven  young,  sometimes  nine. 

a  month,  juid  at  the  end  of  two  more 

r  service. 

:>i^   kept  in  tubs  or  smal]  boxes,  and 

ijsential  to  their  health  and  sfrcndh. 

ler  thcni,  they  should,  when  the  rabbits   are   naif 

be  sent  into  the  burrow  with  a  line  lied  round 

unmuzzled.     When  tho  ferret  n-izes  a  rabbit, 

ould  b*  gwiitly  pulled  and  Ihe  fen  el  dmwn  back, 

UI.;.  :^  ...  luonih.    This  mode  can  only  be 

rn)w(»  run  comparatively  straight 

fed  before  Ihey  are  taken  to  the 

lied  nilh  food  they  will  not  hunt. 

iiTows  for  nours.     B  :'re 

muzzled  or  cojied,  ti  .  no 

'.  iuhuijun  pr«titic«  of  sewing  up  the  fer- 

'         '  "as  the   best 

iig  round  the 

(io;iii,  iiii'i  i>  :i\e  two  rather 

round  the  nnticr  jaw,  pass  it 

.1-,  i>ii..-_'  >>    ,. I, ind  over  the  upper  jaw,  !ind 

I  vine  the  end*  lon^r.     The  nriouth  will  thus 

T1if-ri  lirin-^  (lii   'dni    i-uils  io/tf her,  and 

-  makes 
^leration. 


th«r. 

bek.  ,  . 
!;?  Ihe^m 
a.llta/e 


should  be  put  in  the  windumrd  wir  nf  the  burrows,  whers 
the   person   should  ftlso  pliu-  .  and  uliserve  ti|i 

utmost  silence,  otherwis*  1h>  1 1  retreat  to  ttiMf 

r  earths  and  be  wim    "  li  before  t hoy  will 

Uny  nets  are  how-  .1  by  experiencod 

v.arieners,  who  arc  lolh  lo  mni  lerrets  mto  bunowt^, 
which  invnriahlv  ffive  the  rabbits  a  dislikf  lo  them.'  Tha 
mode  of  lUiing  these  /imj  nets  is  then  described. 


.4-^ 


ftrfte  fcrrct  tiiiBi  oopetl  hunU  a«  eagerly  m  il  it  were  un- 


>  the  method 

' ,  and  u  Ismail 

lie  iinu  -  are  33  silently 

called  i^('(IH4,the  ferret 


• ....  isi? 


The  KiHil. 

American  Wkasklr. 

Genus  Mephitis. 

Generic  Character. — Body  elongated,  arched  ;  toes  sc- 
p.irated  and  armed  with  long  claws,  Iha  antenor  proper 
lor  burrowing.  Tail  long  and  very  bushy,  or  entirely  null. 
Anal  glands  secreting  a  fetid  odour. 

6  1—1 

r»t'pijil  formula  >-Inci8ors»  gj  canines,  j^.-,  mol&is. 

•'»  '^      ^^ 
:  32. 


TrctliorM«|i«iKi«i  ilwiMe  ll^  n»UiWk»  *»•    fr.Ott».) 

M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  aoove  cut  as  the.dfintiUon  of 
M'-phiti'^  and  Vy./.iwt.    TJie  dental  fonnula  i*  that  given 

^The  fetor  of  tf,e  species  of  "  -'"'^  ^  °n  X^^'?I 
them  the  name,  of  A'f..  r""  \lf '.t  lh^  * 

great  number  of  thtse  Amencan  Muuj/.Jles  hare  been  dt^ 
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•cribed,  but  Ihc  imperfect  accounts  of  voyacers  render  the 
arrangement  unsatisliwlory.  He  notices  the  rollowing: 
Mfijyhitis  atiwricaiM  :  Meph.  nunmritit;  Mrjih.  chilensis ; 
Mcy/i.  c/iinchn,  tfie  Chiiirke ;  MP.ph.  rjuitentis,  and  Meph, 
in/iTKupl'i,  Tic.  Horsfield  gives  the  I'ollowing  representa- 
tion of  the  profile  and  front  teeth  of  Mfpfntin  aii/itadata 
of  Fischer,  the  Chinche  of  Bufion. 


^if 


TroAle  of  Mvphiti*  dimidiaU, 


front  tMlb  of  «me :  a,  iiptHiT;  6,  lower- 

We  select  as  an  example  the  Mephitis  ainevicana,  var. 
hud.fonica.,  the  HutUnn's  Hiiij  Skunk, 

Deacription.  —  Tile  following  accurate  description  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  lUchardson.  'The  Skunk  is  low  on 
its  legs,  with  a  fcroad  fleshy  body,  wide  forehead,  and  the 
general  aspect  rather  of  a  Wolverene  than  of  a  Marten  ; 
e^et  small,  eart  short  and  round.  A  narrow  svhite  mesial 
hne  runa  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput,  where  it 
dilates  into  a  broad  white  mark.  It  is  Hgam  narrowed, 
and  continues  so  until  it  passes  the  shoulders,  when  it 
lorks,  the  branches  runninjj  along  the  rides,  and  becomintj 
much  broader  as  they  recede  fVom  each  other.  They  ap- 
proach posteriorly,  and  unite  on  the  nimp,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  narrower.  In  some  few  specimens  the  white 
bin  pes  do  not  unite  behind,  but  disappear  on  the  flanks. 
The  black  dorsal  space  included  by  the  stripes  is  eg{j- 
shftped,  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  towards  the  shoulders. 
The  sides  of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts  are  black. 
The  hair  on  the  body  is  long.  The  tail  is  covered  with 
very  long  hair,  and  has  generally  two  broad  longitudinal 
white  stripes  above  on  a  black  ground.  Sometimes  thu 
colours  of  the  tail  are  irregularly  mixed.  Its  under  sur- 
face is  black.  The  claws  on  the  fore-feet  are  very  strong 
and  long,  being  fitted  for  digging,  and  very  unlike  those 
of  Martens.'  (Fauna  Boreali-Atiuricana.) 

This  is  the  Sefcuwk  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

Geographical  Dutrihution,  Habits,  ^-c. — Tlie  author 
Ift«t  quoted  states  that  the  Skunk  ianot  an  uncommon  ani- 
mal in  the  district  it  inhabits,  which  does  not,  he  believes, 
extend  to  the  north  of  lat.  56°  or  57°.  It  is  found  in  the 
rocky  andvoody  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  still  more  Ire- 
quent  in  the  clumps  of  wood  skirting  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Richardson  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  southern  range  of  this  variety  of  Skunk,  an<l 
he  adds,  that  judging  from  Kalm's  description,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  different  one  in  Canada. 

The  Slamk  lays  itself  up  in  a  hole  for  the  winter,  seldom 
going  abroad  at  that  season,  and  then  for  a  short  distance 
only.  Mice  and  frogs  in  summer  are  its  principal  prey. 
It  naa  from  six  to  ten  young  at  a  litter,  and  is  said  to  breed 
but  once  a  year. 

Unlike  tlie  more  agile  weasels,  the  Skunk  is  slow  in'  its 
motions,  and  consequently  easily  overtaken.  Its  defence 
contdsts  of  a  most  fetid  discharge,  which  is  described  as 
absolutely  intolerable  when  it  comes  upon  tlie  nose  by 
Burpriiio.  I^Awson  suys,  '  Polecats  or  Skunks  in  America 
are  ditferent  from  those  in  Europe.  Tiiey  are  thicker  and 
of  a  great  many  colon's ;  not  au  alike,  but  each  differing 


from  another  in  a  particular  col6ur.  Th«y  smell  like  a 
fox,  but  ten  times  stronger.  When  a  dog  encounters  ll 
they  piss  upon  him,  and  he  will  not  be  sweet  agram 
fortnight  or  more.  The  Indians  love  to  eat  •!■'••■•  *' 
which  has  no  manner  of  ill  smell,  when  the  b1 
I  know  no  use  their  furs  are  put  to.  Tliey  are  ca_  _,  . 
up  tame.'  Professor  Kalm  was  almost  suffocated  by 
that  was  chaced  into  a  house  where  he  slept :  the 
cattle  bellowed  through  distress  at  the  stench.  Anc 
that  was  killed  by  a  maid-servant  in  a  cellar  so  o1 
powered  her  that  she  lay  ill  several  days  :  the  provitiJ 
m  the  place  were  so  tainted  that  the  owner  was  oblige^ 
throw  them  away.  Catesby  says,  *  When  one  of  thcr 
attacked  by  a  dog,  to  appear  lormidabie  it  »o  chanf 
usual  form,  by  bristling  up  its  hairs,  and  contracting  its  fen 
into  a  round  form,  that  it  makes  a  ver)"  terrible  appear 
This  menacing  behaviour  however,  insufficient  to  " 
enemy,  is  seconded  by  a  repulse  far  more  prevail! 
from  some  secret  duct,  it  emits  such  fetid  eflluviut 
tlie  atmosphere  fora  large  space  round  shall  be  so  infte 
with  them,  that  men  and  other  animals  are  impatKnl | 
they  are  quit  nf  it.  The  stench  is  in.supportabfe  to  ' 
dogs,  and  necessitates  them  to  let  their  game  cac 
others,  by  thrusting  their  noses  into  the  earth,  renew  ' 
attacks  till  they  have  killed  it,  but  rarely  caru  to  have  i 
to  do  with  sueli  noisome  game,  whicn,  for  four  or 
hours,  distracts  them.  The  Indians  notwithstanding  esteem 
their  flesh  a  dainty ;  of  which  I  have  eaten,  and  found  it 
well  tasted.  I  have  known  them  brought  up  young,  inidt 
dome.stic.  and  prove  tamo  and  very  active,  v\"itbout  exerci*- 
ing  that  faculty,  which  fear  and  self-preservation  perhaps 
only  prompts  them  to.  They  hide  themselves  in  hollow 
trees  and  rocks,  and  are  l'i<und  in  most  of  the  NortbfTa 
Continent  of  America.  Their  food  is  insects  and 
fruit.'  (Carolina.)  Dr.  Richanlson  states  that  the  not 
fluid  which  it  diseharges  is  of  a  decp-ycllo«v  colour, 
contained  in  a  small  bag  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  | 
is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stenches  in  niUi! 
and  so  durable  that  the  sfwl  wlicre  a  Skunk  has  been  kilt 
will  retain  the  taint  for  many  days.  He  quotes  Gr«bia 
for  the  fact  that  several  Indians  lost  their  eye-sight  in 
sequence  of  inflammation  produced  by  this  fluid  hav 
been  thrown  into  them  by  the  animal,  which  has  the 
of  ejecting  it  to  the  distance  of  upwards  of  four  feel. 
have  known,'  says  Dr.  Richardson  in  continuation,  *«  « 
Skunk,  thrown  over  the  stockades  of  a  trwiing  i>o«t,  pro« 
diice  instant  nausea  in  several  women  in  a  house  ^^ 
closed  duors  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  distant, 
odour  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  garlic,  altbo 
much  more  disagreeable.  One  may  however  soon  bec« 
familiarized  with  it ;  for.  notwithstanding  the  di>jgiii 
produces  at  first,  I  have  managed  to  skin  a  conpll 
recent  specimens  by  recurring  to  the  task  at  inter 
When  care  is  taken  not  to  soil  the  carcase  with  anyi 
Ihc  strong-smelling  fluid,  the  meat  is  considered  by  tbt 
natives  to  be  cxccUent  food.' 


^7^-i 


trabaa 
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havH 
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W'c  have  above  adverted  to  the  number  of  so-called  '  sphere  are  of  short  duration,  and  take  place  gradually 
species  of  Mephitit,  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  our  know-  I  according  to  constant  laws :  they  are  consequently  quite 
Ibd^  did  not  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  more  tlian  incompetent  to  the  production  of  those  sudden  and  lirc- 
vanuties  of  a  single  species,  anil  he  enumerated  fifteen  ;  gular  changes  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  subject.  There 
such  varieties.  Dr.  Richardson  says  upon  this  point, '  1 1  arc  not  however  wanting  men  who  have  formed  tables  in 
have  now  seen  a  conuderable  number  of  specimens  killed  .  which  the  probable  state  of  the  weather  is  stated  in  con- 
to  the  north  of  the  Great  Ijikes,  none  of  whicn  presented  any  !  ncction  with  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the 
important  deviation  in  their  markings  from  the  one  prinei-  i  new  and  full  moons  take  place ;  and  that  which  seems  to 
pafly  referred  to  in  the  description.  M.  Desmarest  remarks,  possess  most  tlic  confidence  of  i)crsons  to  whom  an  antici- 
that  the  varieties  (if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  such,  and  \  pation  of  rain  or  fair  weather  is  of  importance,  is  one 
not  as  species)  are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  uniform  j  which  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  professed  to  have  fonned  from  a 
in  the  same  district  of  country  in  the  disposition  of  the  .  long  series  of  observations.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  men- 
stripes.  The  Hudson  Bay  variety  however  comes  nearest  |  tion  that,  in  this  table,  rain  is  predicted  when  the.new  or 
to  tne  description  of  the  Chinche  of  Buffon ;  the  Viverrn  j  full  moon  takes  place  between  noon  and  2  p.m.,  or  between 
Mephitit  of  Gmelin,  which  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of;  4  and  (i  a.m.  ;  and  fair  weather  is  announced  when  either 
C'hdi.  Hie  FUhatta  or  Skunk  of  Kalm,  which  inhabits  j  takes  place  between  4  and  0  p.m.,  or  between  10  p.m.  and 
Canada,  has  a  white  dorsal  line  in  addition  to  two  lateral 
ones.'     {Fauna  Boreali- Americana.) 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
I/>ndon,  Nos.  2140  to  2144  of  tlie  Pnysiolo^ical  Seriet 
'.both  inclunve),  present  instructive  preparations  of  the 


2  a.m.  An  effort  has  lately  1)pen  made  to  extend  such 
empirical  predictions  to  every  day  of  the  year,  but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  success  has  warranted  ibs  continuance. 
An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  seasons  of  a  like  character 
,.  ^  .  ,  return  in  like  order  after  each  revolution  of  the  moon's 

anal  ba^  glands,  and  follicles  of  the  r  erret ;  of  the  Zorille  i  nodes ;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  cveiy  18  or  19  yean,  at  which 
\Putonu9  zorilla.  Guv.);  of  the  Marten  t\fui)tela  mariet) ;    times  the  earth  and  moon  are  nearly  in  like  situations  with 


of  the  Javanese  Skunk,  Mydatu  tneliceps;  and  of  a  Skunk. 
(See  Cat.t  vol.  iii.,  part  2.) 

Fossil  Weasels. 

Fossil  remains  of  Weasels  have  been  found  in  the  ter- 
tiaiy  series,  in  the  bone-caves  and  bone  breccias  at  Lunel- 


respcct  to  the  nodes:  but  though  seasons  distinguished 
by  more  or  less  than  the  usual  quantities  of  rain  have  been 
observed  to  return  at  certain  intervals,  there  appears  to  be 
no  ground  for  connecting  them  with  that  astronomical 
period. 

The  only  indications  of  rain  or  fair  weather  upon  which 
any  reliance  may  be  placed  are  those  which  have  been 


Vieil,  Kirkdale,  Puy  de  Dome,  &c 
■  Dr.  BucUand  states  in  his  /?<r//V^M/>  DilnvianfP,  that  a  |  noticed  by  the  late  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  '  Salmonia  ;* 

}  few  jaws  and  teeth  were  found  in  Kirkdale  Cave  belonging  and  as  his  explanations  are  founded  on  physical  conili- 
I  to  the  Weasel,  and  that  at  Oreston  there  were  marks  of  i  tions,  a  brief  statement  of  them  may  with  propriety  be 
I      nibbling  by  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  of  an  animal  of  I  introduced  in  this  place. 

the  size  or  a  weasel  (pointed  out  by  Mr.  (^lift),  showing  I  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue  inquiring  why  the 
distinctly  the  diiferent  effect  of  each  individual  tooth  on  |  clouds  in  the  west  being  red,  with  a  tinge  of  purjilc,  should 
the  ulna  of  a  wolf  and  the  tibia  of  a  horse.  In  his  Bridge-  i  portend  fair  weather,  is  answered  that  the  air,  when  dry, 
vnter  TVeatfte,  Dr.  Auckland  figures  a  weasel  among  the  '.  refracts  more  of  the  red  and  heat-making  rays  than  when 
[Jod  M'ammifers  of  the  third  tertiarj'  period.  \  moist;  and  as  dry  wr  is  not  perfectly  transparent,  those 

The  only  fossil  species  named  in  IVIeyer's  Pulevologira  U  '■  rays  are  rellectcd  in  the  horizon.  It  is  added  that  a  con- 
Mtut^a  antiqua.  j  pery  or  yellow  sun-set  forctels  ruin  ;  but  that,  as  an  incli- 

WEATHER  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  state  of  the  i  ration  of  approaching  wet  weather,  nothing  is  more  certain 
atnosphere  with  respect  to  heat  or  coldness,  dn'ness  or  '  than  a  halo  round  the  moon,  since  it  is  produced  by  pre- 
liiimi£ty,  wind,  rain,  &c.  '  ,  ci])itated  water :  the  lareer  the  circle  is,  the  nearer  arc  the 

In  some  countries  the  variations  of  the  atmospherical  '  clouds;  consequently  the  more  ready  to  descend  in  ruin. 
phenomena  occur  in  an  order  which  is  nearly  constant ;  i  In  explaining  why  a  rainbow  in  the  morning  betokens 
and  in  those  regions,  predictions  concerning  the  weather  |  rain,  and  one  in  the  evening  fair  weather,  it  is  stated  that 
for  several  days,  and  even  for  months  to  come,  may  be  '.  the  bow  can  only  be  seen  when  the  clouds  depositing  the 
made  with  almost  a  certtdnty  that  they  will  be  verified  by  rain  are  opposite  to  the  sun  ;  thus  in  the  mommg  the  bow 
the  event.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chain  of  the  ;  is  in  the  west,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  east :  and  as  the 
^rhantB,  which  extends  along  the  western  peninsula  of  rains  in  this  country  are  usually  brought  by  westerly  winds, 
India  nearly  ftOta  north  to  south,  the  phenomena  during  a  bow  in  the  west  indicates  that  the  rain  is  coming  towards 
fach  half  of  the  year  are  constantly  and  exactly  reversed:  I  the  spectator;  whereas  a  bow  in  the  east  indicates  that 
thus,  along  the  Malabar  coast  there  is  a  clear  sky  from  !  the  rain  is  passing  away  from  him. 

SiTptember  to  the  following  April,  and  on  the  coast  of  j  Tlie  indications  of  fine  weather  from  swallows  flving 
<  'oromandel  the  fair  season  continues  from  April  to  Sep-  high  is  explained  by  stating  that  the  insects  on  which 
tember ;  while  during  each  following  six  months,  in  the  [  these  birds  feed  delight  to  fly  in  a  warm  stratum  of  air ; 
tv.o  regions,  it  rains  almost  incessantly.  Alternations  of  i  but  warm  air,  being  lighter  than  that  which  is  moist,  occu- 
tin  weathrf  and  rain  also  take  place  regularly  in  the  inte-  pies  a  higher  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therelbre  the 
r'  I  iif'liihi  II  .  and,  aci-onling  Jo  Humboldt,  it  rains  con-  1  birds  then  find  their  prey  in  the  upper  regions.  On  the 
^tanllydrons  fl*e  or  six  months  in  every  year  from  the  contrar\%  when  the  warm  air  is  near  the  surface  of  the 
'       Otuana  to  the  Andcn.    But  in  insular  situations  '  --"'    '"^-  '■ ' '  *-■  "' *- ' '  "" "■  " 


ill  Europe  and  North  America  particularly, 

.  Karjjng   in  directvcm  and  intensity  according 

1  •:  I  cwnrfartl  'law,  mingle  together  at  irregular  interNals 
I  'iffli'  tho  masue*  of  till  which  abound  with  vapour  runcd 
friM-n  thf  oC^an,  and  Ihu*  cause  clouds  to  cover  the  hori- 


earth,  the  insects  and  bii-ds  are  there  also ;  and  then,  as  the 
cold  air  from  above  descends  into  it,  a  deposition  of  water 
takes  place.  The  opinion  that  sea-birds  come  to  land  in 
order  to  avoid  an  approaching  storm,  is  stated  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  and  the  cause  assigned  is  tliat,  as  the  tish  ujion 
which  the  birds  prey  go  deep  into  the  water  during  storiivs 


iu\\,  »r>d  ahowen*  of  rain,  hiiil,  (»r  snow  to  descend.    The  :  the  birds  come  to  land  merely  on  account  of  the  greater 

Hind  wWch  \n  most  prevalent  at  any  one  place,  generallv,    certainty  of  finding  food  there  than  out  at  sea.  . 

*iVn  it  begin*  to  blow,  atfuids  an  indication  of  the  kind  !      It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  kind  of  cloud  which  » 

of  weather  wliirh  may  be  expected;   but,  frequently,  no  .  designated  cirrostratus  [Clouds]  is  almost  ahvays  lollowed 

nreateM*nr«  occur*  %  vihicli  a  change  from  a  clear  to  a    by  a  depression  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  «""  'v 

tlotfv  sky.  or  the  contrary,  can  be  predicted  even  a  few  i  wind  or  rain.    For  indications  of  the  weather,  «mc'n  arc 

hrtfts  befof*  its  occurrence.  !  afibrded  by  the  oscillations  of  a  mercurial  column,  ste 

TIh'  neritxUcai  changes  of  the  moon's  phases  often  coin-    Baromktkr.  .  t?„,-._,, 

cjiin?  mifli  chanees  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,        WEAVER  BIRDS.  Plocnna;  a  «'"'""|S.''i  \Jt^S^' 

rr  1  that  the  latter  should,  by  many  per-  '  lid.e,  in  which  article  and  in  \  un-A  I  '''»1»."  *'",'''  '°°'^ 

have  some  dependence  on  the  former;    gists  as  to  their  place  in  the  syMeiii  «»""'•'"  ,.  '  p_,,_,., 

.  ,  ^y ..,j..,.nt!v  strcrtgthened  bv  the  known  fact  \      Tlie  genus /^/^^««  >  Weaver.  'l,>^">us  ot  the  ircn.U 

ll«  the  tide!*'  of  Ihe'ocpnn  anaatmosphere  arc  produced    is  tluLs  defined  Lv  Mr.  .Swiuiison.  eulmen  V;iirh'\ 

byihe  attractions  Which  the  moon  and  sun  exercise  on  the  ,      Sue  small.    Bill  ^^^x'^^',!"' ,.  '    ,i,„ii,,Ic  le».;hKV-.i;*:n 
mirticles  of  water  and  air.    It  is  certain  however  I  ha  the    bent,  and  the   ip  eniire,     '■  "'  .  „'"'"\vi„gs  p.ir.uU  ■  U? 
ralluences  of  the  moon  ia  changing  the  stale  of  the  atmo-    the  upper.    Clav.a  laig.-,  v<  •>  "  "^.•,,^    \S\\\  _Z 
P.  C,  No.  1701. 


African  imtt, 

ler  vr-eaver's  nest,  that  of  Ploeeu^  kteroeejihahis^, 
jght  together  with  I  he  male,  female,  and  eggs 
South  Africa  to  Mr.  Swainson,  is  thun  rlcsc-ribed 
by  bim : — *  The  ne$t  is  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  seven 
incJips  Ion?,  and  four  and  a  half  broad:  11  is  attached 
r  branch,  from  which  there  are  four  other 
vhich  serve  as  so  many  holds  for  its  siippoi  t, 
f..ui  u»  v*ni<.li  it  18  firmly  fixed  by  bending.<!  of  strong  grass 
;>j»c*.  Tlie  v^hole  is  very  compactly  made  of  the  same 
lu'iUaai*,  iiilerlaced  most  increniously,  and  far  more  firmly 
Uiin  wnat  is  :^(.'€n  in  the  clinffinch  or  other  of  our  most 
&kMil  builders  :  the  linitiv;  i>(  the  iiead.s  or  panicles  of  the 
^ni>il»ttm»  uniting  Bullness  and  coolness,  the  latter  being 
an  obrioos  advantnge  in  »o  sultry  a  climate.  The  aper- 
ture a  ftitfnl,  near,  but  iiot  upon,  tlie  top,  so  that  it  sci-ves 
'hf  yvripx^i!  pf  a  window  to  tne  inmates,  who  are  sheltered 
-i^rht'-'.  i  I'v  ihie  convex  top  of  the  nest.  Tlicre  is  some- 
'  in,'  \-.Ty  ir::;tfmoiis  in  the  eoiistruclion  of  this  openinsj, 
,  ii  I-  I'lOt,  as  it  first  appears,  round,  but  semioircul.i:-, 
'i:<:  .\:y.\  being  bound  round  with  a  stronger  band  than 
if;;.il  J.  .  ]  the  plane  or  baj-e,  much  stronger,  and  composed 
"J  '".^ :_'it  piiices  of  the  stalks  of  ^rass,  evidently  for  llie 
^    ,  i:  to  that  part  upon  which  the  birds  perched 

: .  i^  li  and  substance.' 

Ur,8-.vai:'.^)n,  aiTer  remarking  that  lateral  opening^s  to 
'Itie  Twais  of  African  birtls  are  vciy  common,  pjoes  on  to 
obtenre  that  the  rains  of  South  Africa  and  of  tropical 
Anericx  are,  perhaps,  eaually  violent  whUe  they  con- 
time;  but  then  the  small  leaved  and  scanty  foliage  of  the 
trrtc  in  the  former  locality  leave  the  nests  of  such  birds 
mn?  ■•-  •"  '"•—  rniieh  more  exposed  to  these  torrents 
thin  !  the  birds  of  urazil,  where  the  foliage 

Ja}4UUv»<.».y  i...^.i.  and  broad;  and  he  inquires  whether 


Dr.  Smith,  in  hi?  Zv  '  '^  '  ' '  i/)ricn,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  he  u  ved  with  I  he  eye  of  a 

philosophicnl  roologi^l,  v-ihu^c::.  ,,ii  decided  opinion  that 
the  fearof  injury  from  small  qmidrupeds  and  snakesoperate.s 
upon  the  birds  of  th.it  country  in  their  choice  of  trees 
overhanffing  pools  of  water  as  the  locfthties  for  their 
nesls.  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  says  he,  '  that  parental 
affection  dictates  the  choice.  All  the  Ijirds  of  South  Africa 
are  liable  to  have  their  nests  robbed  by  small  quadriiped.s 
and  snakes,  and  as  no  position  is  so  likely  to  secure  lliem 
ag'ainst  such  misfortunes  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
they  are  doubtless  selected  under  (hat  conviction.' 

JJlost  deadly  enemies  do  these  same  snakes  appear  to 
be  to  the  South  AHican  birds,  and  the  same  distinguished 
author,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  varieties  of  Bure' 
phalus  capeiisis,  Boonislaniie  of  the  colonists,  which  he 
docs  not  consider  poisonous  for  rejuons  which  he  states  in 
his  work,  gives  the  followinsf  description,  which,  whiit  it 
shows  the  natural  dread  of  the  birds,  affords  a  very  inter- 
esting illustration  with  regaitl  to  the  alleged  fascination  of 
serpents.  'The  Boom-slange^  says  Dr.  Smith,  'is  geae- 
ralfy  found  upon  tree-s  to  which  it  resorts  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  birds,  upon  which  it  delights  to  feed.  The 
presence  of  a  specimen  in  a  tree  is  generally  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  birds  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  collect 
around  it,  and  fly  to  and  fro,  uttering  the  most  riercing 
cries,  until  some  one,  mo.-e  terror-struck  than  the  rest, 
actually  scans  its  lips,  and  almost  without  resistance  be- 
comes a  meal  for  its  enemy.  During  such  a  proceeding, 
tlie  snake  is  generally  obserred  with  ita  head  raised  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  branch  round  which  its 
body  and  tail  are  cntwihed,  with  ita  mouth  open  and  ita 
neck  inflated,  as  if  anxiously  endeavouring  to  increase  the 
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terror  wliieh  it  would  nlmost  appear  it  was  aware  would 
booner  or  later  brint;  within  its  grasp  some  one  of  the 
fealhercd  group.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  ridicule  of 
las4'ination,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  birds,  and  evon 
<|iiadruped3,  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  unable  to 
retire  uom  certain  of  their  enemies;  and,  what  is  even 
more  extraordinar)-,  unable  to  resist  the  propensity  1o 
advance  from  a  situation  of  actual  safety  into  one  of  Ihe 
most  imminent  danger.  I'his  I  have  oilen  »een  exempli- 
fied in  Ihe  case  of  bird^  and  snakes;  and  I  have  heard  of 
itisUmces  equally  curious,  in  which  antelope.s  and  other 
quatirupeds  ha>e  been  »o  bewildered  by  the  budden  ap- 
pearance of  crocodile?,  and  by  the  p-imaces  and  con- 
tortions they  practised,  a*  to  be  unabk  to  fly  or  even 
move  from  tlie  bpot,  towards  which  they  were  approaching 
to  ieiie  them.' 

\V'e  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
species  of  this  interesting;  group  of  birds. 

Ploceits  i-plio/toius.  Vigors. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  head  gamboge-yellow 
slightly  glossed  with  honey-yellow;  .sides  of  the  head, 
cliin,  and  a  narrow  line  stretching  from  Ihe  latter  to  the 
breast,  dark  liver-brown  verging  on  black ;  sides  of  the 
neck  immediately  behind  the  ear-  coverts,  breast,  belly, 
vent,  and  under  tail  coverts,  light  gamboge-yellow,  lateral 
fronts  of  the  breast  tinted  with  saffron-yellow.      Lower 

Eart  of  the  back  and  sides  of  tlie  neck,  intersca|>ula]-s,  and 
ack,  liver-brown,  each  feather  broatlly  tipt  with  lemon- 
yellow;  rump  yellow,  blotched  with  fivin-brown.  Lesser 
wing  coverts,  primary  and  secondary  quill  coverts,  primary 
and  secondarj'  quill  coverts  and  quill  feathere,  liglit  choco- 
lale-brown,  the  primaries  and  their  coverts  edged  ex- 
ternally with  king's-yellow.  the  others  tipt  and  edged  on 
both  vanes  with  the  same  colour.  Tail  light  greenish- 
brown,  the  feathers  faintly  mareinod  externally  with 
king's-yellow,  and  internally  with  piiiiirosc-ycllow.  Bill 
brownish-black.  Eyes  deep  vcrrailion-red.  Feet  flesh- 
coloured,  tinted  with  brown  ;  claws  pale  horn  colour. 
Total  length  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  seven  inches. 
(^Smith.j 

The  above  is  the  description  of  the  male;  nothing, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  is  known  of  the /f  »/««/«•. 

This  is  the  Ploceus  glictonoiiit  of  Smith  (,Soii/fi  African 
Quarler/y  Journal);  and  I'loctus Jlaviceps  of  Svvainson 
{Binls  *>J'  If  est  Africa). 


PVxwia  •plluuolu-,  yvllj-wi -viuwMMt  Weaver. 

LoeatHy  and  Habitn. — Dr.  Smith  states  that  this  Weaver 
itihnhiUlhe  districts  bordeiing  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa ;  but  he  liad  not  seen  nor  heard  of  its  having  been 
Ibund  to  the  westward  of  Kafirland.  It  is  rare,  and 
generally  is  seen  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  From  the  trees 
fhat  overhang  the  waters  these  birds  suspend  their  nests 
of  a  somewhat  kidney  form,  composed  of  Ijlades  of  grass  so 
closely  iutei woven  as  to  form  a  complete  protection 
against  the  we.ither.  Dr.  Smith,  who  gives  this  account, 
fctates  that  the  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  delicate 
givenish  blue,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Common 


Sparrow.     Mr.  S»ainson  saya  tliat  his  specimen  was  re- 
ceived from  Senegal, 

Of  PliK'eus  c/ipftuis.  Smith,  {Phtceus  abyuinicu$^  Crtl 
Dr.  Smith  states  that  it  is  difl'uscd  over  the  more  south* 
districts  of  South  Africa,  .ind  that  flocks  of  from  ten  to  fa 
individuals  are  often  to  be  seen   on  or  near  the  edv 
marshes  and  rivers.     From  the  tree*  or  shrubs  which  fii^ 
these,  they  suspend,  he  says,  Iheii'  nests,  five  or  six  of  wl 
are  sometimes  attached  to  a  single  branch.     These 
are  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  with  the  entrance  towards  1 
upper  end,  and  directed  downwards.     Dr.  Smith  adds 
trees  which  overhangpools  of  water  are  invariably  preferred, 
and  the  twigs  wliich  approach  nearest  the  water  are 
monly  best  supplied  with  ncsls. 

The  head-quarters  of  Ploceus  tubaureus  and  Plo 
oculariiut  tau-it  be  looked  for,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  to 
the  northward  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn:  at  least  the 
paucity  of  specimens  to  the  southward  of  it  would,  in  hit 
opinion,  warrant  such  an  inference.  During  a  residence  at 
fourteen  years  in  South  AlVica,  he  only  met  with  four  sj 
mens  of  Ploceus  (/<riilarius  and  tea  of  »uhaureut, 
specimens  oi  svbauretm  pronired  by  himself  we  re  all  kit 
in  the  neiglibovn-hood  of  Algo>i  Bay,  and  those  contained  in 
the  collections  submitted  to  his  inspect i< 
tained  in  the  ^ame  locality  or  more  to  tl" 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  there  dots  not   >  -H 

iiuhviduals  oi'  Ploceus  uculariun  any  dii.; 

gate — at  least  he  rarely  found  more  ttui ul 

his  f'^male  associated  together,  and  these  were  generaUr 
discovered  in  retired  situations,  well   supplied  wi'.ii  tngi 
from  a  branch   of  some  of  which  is  8uspendc<I  the  l^H 
formed   of   delicate   fibres    of  bark   closely   intcrMoiH 
so   fashioned    as   to    present,  when  complete,    the   fomi ' 
of  a  retoi-t.    The  three  bluish-white   eggs  are   spnrin^ly 
spotted  with  dusky  brown— the  large  extremity  ha\  '■ 
largest  and  most   numerous  spots.     Upon  theie  i 
male  and  female  sit  alternately,  and,  while  so  ot 
are  so  devoted  to  their  duty,  that  they  may  with  ttn. 
ease  Le  taken  in  the  ne»t  alive. 

Philetirnts  lepidus.  Smith. 

Dexrrijitton. — Figure  rather  slender ;   bill     more 
pressed  than  in  liuphrtes ;  culmen  slightly  arched 
the   base;    commissure  sinuated;  legs   and   toes  stroB 
tarsi  in  front  covered  by  transverse  plates,  the  maigincl 
which  are  distinctly  defined  ;  outer  and  iimer  toes  nei ' 
of  equal  length  ;  claws   pointed  and   much   cuncd, 
hinder  one   not  so  long  as  in  the  typical  species  of  , 
plectcs ;  wings,  when  folded,  reselling  to  about  the  mid 
of  the  tail.       First   or   spurious  qiiill-featlier  very 
often  scarcely  discernible  ;  second,  third,  and  fourth,  nc 
of  equal  length,  and  the  longest ;  extremity  of  Ihe 
slightly  rounded.     (Smith.") 

Male. — Dr.  Smith  describes  the  top  of  the  head,  the  i 
and  the  back  as  of  a  drab-brown  ;  back  and  sides  of  th^  i 
and  interscapulars   umber-brown ;  ciich   feather  bonli 
with  pale  isabella  colour;   chin  and  a  stripe  nt 
of  the  bill  which  terminates  on  a  line  with  tlie  «\ 
Wing*  and  tail  lisht  umber-bruwn  ;  tertiary 
broadly  edged  and  tipt  witli  Isabella,  of  wHicf 
tlie   tail-feathers,  also,  at  their  extremities, 
head,  under  part  of  the  neck,  breast  and  b^llyj 
bella  :  flanks  pale  rusty  brown  ;  on  the  front  of  ( 
a  deep  black  stripe  ;  the  feathers  margined  with  _ 
white.   Bill  and  legs  a  pale  horn-colour,  the  Ibruai 
clouded  with  brown.     Eyes  dark  brown. 

F&tnale. — Ditfcrinii  from  the  mule  in  having  the 
of  the  back  and  liides  of  the  neck  and  intcr^capulam 
brown  instead  of  umber-brown. 

Young. — Head  streaked  with  brown,  the  pitch  in 
of  the  lliighs  consisting  of  perfectly  distinct  tv 
No  appearance  of  black  oa  the  chin  or  at  tli< 
bill. 

Length  from  the  bill  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  4  ii 
[)  lines. 

This  is  the  Z'O'/a  soeia  of  IjU ham ;  iVocmu  h. 
Cuv. ;  PhitettPnus  lepitiusot  Smith ;  atid  EupUctft 
of  Swainson. 

Groffruphical    Dittribution    and   Habits, — Dr. 
states  that  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Uiver  appear  to  eon ' 
stitute  the  southern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  specit 
was  only  obtainetl  in  great  abundance  in  the  distric 
Latakoo  far  from  water.     '  The  most  striking  pee 
adds  Dr.  Smith, '  observed  in  this  species  is  the  tx\riC 
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IV  ruuiin>.-r  in  which  a  number  cf  individuals  usociate, 
3ts  under  a  cotntnon  roof.  ^Vhell  a  iiest- 
L'nselectcJ,  and  the  oyieration  of  building 
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rSfttUi*  to  be  commenced  «i  Oiilio,ih6  commuinty  im- 


mediately proceed  conjointly  to  construct  the  general 
ooverinp  whicli  interests  them  all ;  that  being acconipiikhed, 
each  pair  begins  to  form  their  own  nest,  which,  Uke  tha 
roof,  they  construct  of  coarse  gratis ;  these  are  placed  side 
by  side  against  the  under  surface  of  the  general  coveritig, 
and  by  tiie  time  they  are  all  completed,  the  lower  surface 
of  the  mass  exhibits  an  appearance  of  an  even  horizontal 
surface,  freely  perforated  by  small  circular  opening*.  They 
never  use  the  same  nest:*  a  second  time,  tiiough  they  con- 
tinue for  many  years  attached  to  the  same  roof.  With  the 
return  of  the  breeding  season,  fresh  nests  are  furmcd  upon 
the  lower  surface  of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
then  form  an  addition  to  the  general  covering.  In  this 
manner  they  proceed  year  after  year,  adding^  to  the  mass, 
till  at  last  the  weight  often  becomes  such  as  to  cause  the 
destruction  of  its  support:  upon  which  a  new  building  is 
selected.  They  appear  to  prefer  constructing  these  nesls 
ujx^n  large  and  lolty  trees,  but  where  such  do  not  occur, 
they  will  even  condescend  to  form  them  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  arborescent  aloe  (Aloe  arborcscnis),  as  occasionally 
happens  towards  the  Orange  River.  The  commencement 
oftncroof  is  tirmly  interwoven  with  the  branches  of  the 
trees  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  suspended ;  and  ulten  a 
great  part  of  a  principal  branch  i«  actually  included  within 
its  substance.  Ejich  female  lays  from  three  to  four  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  freely  mottled 
towards  the  large  end  with  small  brown  dots.  When  once 
this  species  has  attained  maturity,  it  never  afterwards  ex- 
hibits any  clmnge  in  resnectto  colours.  The  male  has  no 
summer  tints  which  he  tJirows  aside  in  winter,  as  is  the  case 
in  Eupleetea.  Seeds,  and  occasionally  small  insects,  con- 
stitute the  food.' 
EAtplectes  tahu,  Smith. 
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DeiertpHon. — Mule ;  summer  plumage.  Grown  of  head, 
l)«ck,  upper  and  under  1  ail-coverts,  vent,  and  a  narrow 
oblique  stripe  on  tncli  side  of  tlie  breast  immediately  in 
from  of  lilt'  sliotiklcre.  biisrht  yellow  shouMers.  qdill- 
ffR(hsr»,  and  tail,  jjrev-hrown;  shoulder  feathers,  arc!  the 
outer  vanes  of  the  quifl-fcathers,  fiiinlly  eileed  willi  dirty- 
white  ;  itisiJes  of  shoulders  pale  cream-vellow  verging  on 
white  ;  thighs  pale  yellow  freckled  with^jrown.  Space  in 
front  of  the  eye*,  sides  of  the  head,  stripe  on  each  side  of 
back  adjoinini;  the  bases  of  the  win^s  and  all  the  under 

Sarts  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  vent,  deep  brownish-black, 
ill  light  uraber-brown,  the  lower  mandible  lightest.   Keet 
and  claws  yellowish-broTJii ;  eyes  brown. 

Mnlf,  tcinler  plumaze.  Above,  pale  yellowish-browu; 
head,  neck,  and  interscapular  freely  dashed  with  longitu- 
dinal brownish-black  stripes  or  blotches,  and  the  back  and 
upper  tail  coverts  with  faint  narrow  stripes  of  the  game 
colour.  Eyebrows  vellowish-whitc  ;  ear  covcrta  pale  rusty 
brown  ;  under  p.Trfs  of  body  greyish-while,  throat  and 
breast  tin^od  with  sienMa-ycllow,  and  these  ns  w^ell  as  the 
flanks  variegated  by  longitudinal  brown  slicaUa.  Bill,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  mandible,  lighter  tlian  in  summer. 

AtitiU  Femuh. — Coloured  in  summer  and  winter  nearly 
the  same  as  the  male  in  winter,     i  Smith.) 

Gens^rcifihical  Distribution  uod  Hiibiix, — Dr.Smilh  states 
that  Ihii  species  does  not  appear  to  extend  south  of  26°,  at 
l^ast  he  discovered  no  individuals  before  he  reached  that 
latitude.  The  natives  more  to  the  southward  seemed  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  birtl.  In  the  di-stricts  to  the  north 
of  2G°,  however,  it  v  n,  and  large  flocks  were  often 

observed  among  tli  iv  the  banks  of  rivers.     Dr. 

Smith  further  remiLii.>  mui  though  they  were  geuerally 
among  trees  at  the  time  he  passed  through  the  country,  he 
was  informed  that  they  leave  them  at  the  commencement 
of  the  breeding  season,  for  the  reeds  which  skirt  the  rivera 
here  and  there,  and  from  which  they  suspend  their  nesta. 
They  are,  he  states,  very  destructive  to  gardens",  like  Eu- 
ytfclen  oryx,  in  the  summer,  and  the  natives  are  obliged  to 
watch  theircrops  to  prevent  them  from  being  devoured  by 
one  or  other  of  their  species. 

Dr.  Smith  enumerates  the  following  «!  'iptectes 

as    inhal)jtanl.s    of   South    Africa; — vi  .  i    oryx, 

Linn.  /*  (Zo.Wn  (•rt/«v».iM.  Linn.>,  niKi  MA(f. 

!'■  I  It  ah  alt  [A^ropfiilii/!,  8w.). 

DcM/'jMt  'H. — Forehead,  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lores, 
nod  stripe  IVom  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the  top  of  the 
neck,  livcr-brown :  sides  of  the  !■""'  "tI  ear-coverts 
brocculi-brown,  tinged  with  yellf  i ;    eyebrows 

broad,  dusky  white.     l.ipper  aiid  In!         ^     [^  ofthenci-k. 
interscapulars,  back,  and  lesser  wing-cuveits  intermedi: 
between  brncroli  nnti  wooti  lirfwn ;  last  row  of  the  le^^ 
wing-cov  ;ile  creara-jellow;  pri- 

mary an^  tight  liver-brown,  the 

former  narrow ly,  ihe  latter  LioaJly  margined  with  rustv 
white  ;  rump  and  upper  tnil-coverts  yellowish  white  ;  tail- 
fealhemli.      '  lod  and  narrowly  edged  externally 


lliroat,  vent,  under  tail-covorts, 
.  breast,  belly,  and  flank?,  dirty 
to  uale  wood-browii.  Bill  duil 
with  brownish  red ;  legs,  toes. 
Eyes  deep  brownish  orange. 
'"■"   '"    ^'      —  '■"   "  inches  G^ 


with  1U.-I 
and  l!ii'-!i 
cream -\ .  .  <.■ ... 

yellu'.vuh  Liuv. ,1.   ,. .J 

and  claws  same  colour. 
Length  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  6 
lines. 

Fanale  very  timilttr  !o  nmJ«  In  colour.    (.Smith.) 
OeograjjAtcal  Diitrihiiti'tn  dnii  Hnbtfs. — Dr.  Smith  first 
saw  this  bird  upon  a  tree  on  on?  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
Omnge  River.    The  nests  in  iV  ne  hail  many 

of  the  characters  of  those  of  .'  mbled  those 

of  some  of  Ihe  South  African  J'i/j  ■  manner  in 

which  they  were  armed.     The  wnl  nest  weie  en- 

tirely composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  liii'  munfst  extremities 
of  which  were  so  placed  ns  to  protrude  exttffBally  for  se- 
veral inches  beyond  the  compact  structure  dt-stined  to 
contain  the  egg^.  Thus  each  nest  appeared  irmed  with 
numerous  projecting  spines,  and  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  body  of  a  porcupine  with  its  spines  partially 
erected.  Several  of  the  Pyreila;  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  arm 
their  nests  aAer  the  same  fashion,  but  they  select  for  the 
purpose  the  delicate  twiirs  of  shrubs  or  brushwood,  in- 
stead of  stalks  oj  grass.  The  object  of  both  is,  he  observes, 
to  otTer  at!  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  snakes  towards  the 
eggy  nnd  young.    Dr.  Smith  ftdds  that  a  Bolitary  specimen 


of  Plocepasser  is  seldom  seen,  and  that  fhe  bird  u 
posed  to  congregate.  He  met  with  small,  and  even  oe» 
casionally  with  large  flocks,  as  fur  north  as  the  Trojnc  of 
Capricorn.  Twenty  or  thirty  neuts  were  to  be  seen  upon 
one  tree.  Seeds  and  insects  are  the  food,  and,  in  trcaich 
of  these,  the  bird  posses  much  time  upon  the  ground.  U 
disturbed  wbcn  thus  feeding,  the  flock  move  away  in  a 
hody  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  where  they  remain  tUl 
are  satisfied  that  they  may  return  to  their  employment. 


Netto  of  rtocvpuKr  aaliall. 

Dr,  Smith  notices  two  apecios,   Plocepaster  moMt, 
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Smith,  and  Ploeepatter  fuperciliotut  (Agrophilut  tuper- 
ciliosus,  Sw.). 

Tcjctor  fiythrorhynchus. 

Description. — Head,  upper  and  under  parts,  the  last 
half  of  each  primary  quill,  all  tlic  Kecondar}'  quills,  and 
the  tail,  blackish-brown ;  first  hall'  of  each  primary  quill 
white,  outer  vanes  of  a  few  of  these  nearest  to  the  second- 
aries mai^ned  with  the  same  colour  almost  to  their 
{Mints.  Bill  light  yellowish-red,  clouded  with  shades  of 
purple-red;  legs  and  toes  }'ti]lowish-brown,  the  former 
tinted  with  yellowish-red ;  claws  livid  umber-brown.  Eyes 
dark  brown. 

Female. — ^The  brown  tint  more  distinct  than  in  the 
male ;  in  other  respects  veiy  similar  in  colour. 

young. — Dusky  liver-brown;  feathers  of  breast  and 
belly  broadly  mari^ined  with  while.  Slight  indications  of 
such  white  margins  are  often  to  be  observed  upon  the 
lltathen  of  the  sides  and  body  in  ailults.    ;,Smith.) 


Geographical  Dittribution  and  Habits. — 'It  was  not 
till  after  we  had  passed  to  the  northward  of  the  25th  de- 
Tree  of  south  latitude,'  says  Dr.  Smith, '  that  we  discovered 
tiiis  bird  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  natives,  it  rarely 
extends  it*  fli^t  farther  to  the  southward,  which  they  at- 
tribute to  the  scarcity  of  buffaloes  south  of  that  parallel. 
Whenever  it  was  discovered,  it  was  always  in  attendance 
upon  herds  of  the  animals  just  mentioned,  and  either  fly- 
in?  over  the  members  of  which  the  f^roup  was  composed, 
cr  else  perched  upon  the  back  of  some  individual  animal, 
'niiile  perched,  it  appeared  generally  to  be  emploved  in 
collecting  articles  of  food  from  the  hide ;  and  while  so 
occupied  it  paased  quickly  from  one  part  of  the  buffalo  to 
another,  witnout  the  latter  appearing  to  bestow  the  slight- 
est attention  upon  its  movements.  On  opening  the  sto- 
machs of  the  specimens  we  procured,  we  found  what  we 
had  been  ltd  to  kzpect,  namely,  that  its  food  consisted  in 
part  at  leait  of  parasitica]  insects ;  and  that  to  obtain  them 
it  idcetcd  the  company  in  which,  as  lias  already  been  re- 
raaHudt  vc  always  found  it.  According  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Miltifefl,  it  also  frequently  alights  upon  the  ground, 
examinci  ttw  excrement  of  the  buffalo,  and  from  it  col- 
lects COTtun  articles  of  food.  Sometimes  a  number  of  in-  I 
dividuais  were  observed  associated  with  the  quadrupeds  in 
question,  frequentiy  only  one  or  two,  and  on  many  occa-  | 
sions  we  encountered  troops  of  buffaloes  without  even  one  i 
in  attendance.  | 

This  bird,  beaides  being  of  service  to  its  hiisrc  asso-  | 
ciates  by  ridding  them  of  many  of  the  insects  with  which  { 
their  skins  are  infested,  also  performs  for  thetn  another  i 
valuable    service.      On  observing  any  unusual   appear-  ' 
si\cc  in  the  neighbourhood,  its attiinlion  is  immediately  di- , 
r?ctcKl  to  it ;  and,  if  alarm  is  eventually  excited,  the  birtl 
flit.*  up,  upon  which  all  the  buflkloos  instantly  raise  tlu'ir 
heada,  ancf  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  which  had  led 
to  the  sudden  departure  of  this  scnliiu'l.     If  Ihoy  are  sue-  ■ 
C';s>ful  in  the  attempt,  and  see  reason  to  fear  for  Iht-ir  own 
ufetv,  they  take  to  flight  in  a  body,  and  are  accompauied  ^ 
by  the  birds  who  forewarned  thcni  of  their  danger.    On  | 
the  bnd  again  halting  to  feed,  the  birds  return  to  their  '■ 


avocation,  and  pursue  a  course  similar  to  that  just  de- 
scribed, provided  the  like  circumstances  recur.  We  never 
found  this  bird  attaching  itself  to  any  quadruped  but 
the  buffalo,  nor  did  we  ever  find  the  latter  with  any 
other  attendants,  though  we  found  in  the  country  in  which 
both  exist  two  other  birds  in  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  pa- 
rasitical animals,  namely  Buphuga  .-{fricana  and  eri/lhro- 
rhyncha.  These  restricted  their  visits  exclusively  to  the 
rhinoceros.^     i  Zoology  of  South  Africa.) 

WEAVING.  If  we  take  the  term  'weaving'  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  applying  to  the  process  of  combining 
longitudinal  threads  into  a  superficial  fabric,  it  will  have 
relation  to  the  whole  series  of  textile  manufactures ;  not 
only  those  which  are  prepared  in  the  loom,  but  likewise 
net-work,  lace-work,  and  hosiery.  We  shall  endeavour 
therelbre  in  the  present  article  to  complete  the  details  of 
manufacturing  many  textile  fabrics  which  have  been  pai-- 
tially  described  in  former  articles;  and  as,  to  effect  this, 
some  sort  of  clai^sification  will  be  desirable,  we  propose, 
after  briefly  noticing  the  state  and  progress  of  weaving 
among  the  antients,  to  proceed  thus : — Plain  ireaving ; 
Pattern  ff'eaving ;  Double  Wearing;  Cross  IVfuving ; 
Chain  Weaving;  Pile  Weaving;  Power  Weaving. 
Under  many  of  these  headings  we  shall  have  to  enter  into 
some  details;  but  in  other  cases  very  little  more  will  be 
necessary  than  a  reference  to  former  articles. 

From  many  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  from  the  general 
character  of  dress,  it  is  apparent  that  woven  fabrics  were 
known  in  very  early  times.  In  all  probability  weaving 
was  practised  before  spinning ;  that  is,  the  combination  of 
reeds,  strips  of  leather,  or  rude  fibres  into  a  material  for 
dress,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  weaving,  preceded 
the  practice  of  spinning  yarn  from  a  congeries  of  element- 
ary fibres. 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  [Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Ant  lent  Egyptians  i,  ob!>eres, 
'  The  Egj'ptians,  from  a  most  remote  era,  were  cele- 
brated for  their  manufacture  of  linen  and  other  clotlis, 
and  the  produce  of  their  looms  was  exported  to.  ami 
eagerly  purchased  by,  foreign  nations.  The  fine  linen 
and  embroidered  work,  the  yam  and  woollen  stuffs,  of 
the  upper  and  lower  country,  are  frequently  mentioned, 
and  were  highly  esteemed.'  The  same  authority  states 
that  the  looms,  found  depicted  on  the  tombs  at  Thebes, 
are  of  an  exceedingly  rude  constniction ;  but  he  does  not 
think  that  this  circumstance  militates  against  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  fabrics,  since  it  is  known  at  the  present  day 
that  the  Hindu  produces  exquisite  muslins  on  his  rude 
loom.  In  a  specimen  of  mummy-cloth,  examined  by  .Mr. 
Thompson,  the  texture  was  close  and  firm,  yet  elastic ;  the 
yarn  of  both  warp  and  weft  was  remarkably  even  and  well 
spun ;  the  weft  was  single,  while  the  warp-yarn  coiibisteil 
of  two  fine  threads  doubled  together ;  and  it  was  ob»ei  v- 
able,  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  specimens,  that  the  number 
of  threads  to  an  inch  in  the  warp  uniformly  exceeded  that 
in  the  weft,  a  difference  not  commonly  observable  in  Euro- 

Sean  fabrics.  Mr.  Thompson  examined  Egyptian  cloths 
rought  to  England  by  Salt  and  Belzoni,  and  found  that 
the  '  selvages '  were  well  made,  that  striped  goods  similar 
to  modern  ginghams  were  often  made  W  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  indigo  was  used  as  one  of  the  (lyes.  Wilkinson 
gives  copies  from  some  of  the  pictiures  at  Thebes,  Beni 
Hassan,  and  Eilcithyas,  representing  weavers  at  their 
looms ;  in  one  instance  the  loom  a})pcars  to  be  horizontal ; 
while  in  another  it  is  vertical,  with  the  weft  driven  up- 
wards ;  and  from  representations  of  five  different  sorts  of 
shuttles,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  generally  about 
half  a  yard  in  length. 

Mr.  Yates  (ait.  'Tela,'  Smith's i)/c//o/iary  of  flrck  and 
Roman  Antiquities)  has  collected  most  of  tiie  aatlientic 
details  respecting  the  art  of  weaving  among  llic  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  which  we  may  select  a  lew  iilu.st rations. 
Weaving  was  carried  on  as  a  distinct  trade  in  1  lie  larger 
towns;  but  every  considerable  private  eslablishnu'iit  had 
also  a  loom  at  which  the  females  of  the  family  were  em- 
ployed ;  the  weaving  being  carried  on  chufly  by  lemale 
slaves,  while  the  supcrintfiuUnce  icsteil  with  tue  iu!s,tii>ss 
and  her  daughters.  In  large  iiouses  .a  particular  r«>oni  v.a^ 
set  apart  lor  this  occupation,  'i  lie  (.recks  and  KainiuM 
differed  from  the  ?":u'vpliai.s  in  tins  that  1  lie  weaving  \\as 
among  the  last-mentioned  people  peilormfd  by  m,.„^ 
while  among_the  Greeks  and. Komans  i  was  n  lemulo  tiu- 
ployment.    The  shawls  furmshed  to  the  tenip'es  >vei» 
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woven  by  women,  in  some  cases  attached  to  the  more 
opulent  temples,  but  in  other  cases  independent  of  them  : 
thus,  the  sixteen  women  who  lived  together  in  a  building 
destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wove  a  new  shawl  every 
five  years,  to  be  displayed  at  the  games  which  were  then 
celel>rated  in  honour  of  Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her 
temple.  Plato  mentions  one  of  the  most  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  warp  and  the  weft,  viz.  that  the 
threads  of  the  former  are  strong  and  firm  in  consequence 
of  being'  more  twisted  in  spinning ;  whilst  those  of  the 
latter  arc  comparatively  solt  and  yielding ;  a  comparison 
which  is  strictly  applicable  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Yates 
gives  two  wood-cuts  to  show  the  analogy  between  the  an- 
tient  Greek  loom  and  the  modem  Icelandic  loom ;  both 
having  the  warp-threads  vtrtical ;  whereas  in  the  im- 
proved looms  of  modem  times  the  warp  is  always  hori- 
zontaJ.  The  Greeks  evidently  understood  much  of  what 
is  now  termed  *  mounting  a  loom,'  that  is,  arranging  strings 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the  warp-thread  into  two 
or  more  groups,  between  which  the  weft  may  be  intro- 
duced :  the  leash  (/liroc)  being  one  such  string,  and  a 
woven  pattern  being  termed  iiinrot,  rpifUTo;,  or  xoMfuroc, 
according  as  it  contained  two,  three,  or  more  groups  of 
strings,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  *  leaves  of  heddles.' 
After  the  weft  was  thrown,  it  was  driven  up  close,  either  by 
a  kind  of  bat,  called  a '  spatha,'  or  by  a  kind  of  comb ;  both 
of  which  appear  to  be  combined  in  the  'batten 'or  May'  of 
the  modem  loom.  The '  checks'  produced  by  having  differ- 
ent coloured  warp  threads,  and  '  stripes,'  formed  of  multi- 
coloured wefts,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
as  were  likewise  numerous  kinds  of  fancy  weaving  de- 
rived from  these  two  combined.  Mr.  Yates  concludes 
with  this  remark:  *As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment 
from  the  languajre  and  descriptions  of  antient  authors,  the 
productions  of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  antient 
limes  very  Httle,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the  present  age.' 

If  we  consider  the  above  details,  and  at  the  same  time 
mark  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  the  Hindu  weaver  at  the 
present  day,  we  shall  have  the  means  of  forming  a  judg- 
uuMit  of  the  practice  of  weaving  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
times,  so  far  as  it  differs  from  modem  European  weaving. 
The  Hindu  weaver  takes  his  station  under  the  trees,  where 
he  stretches  his  warp-thread  between  two  bamboo  rollers, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  turf  by  wooden  pins.  He  digs  a 
hole  in  the  earth  large  enough  to  contain  his  legs  when  in 
a  sitting  posture;  and  then,  suspending  to  a  branch  of  a 
tree  the  cords  which  are  intended  to  cause  the  raising  and 
depressing  of  the  warp-threads,  he  fixes  underneath  two 
loops  for  his  toes,  by  which  he  produces  a  substitute  for 
treadles.  His  shuttle  acts  also  as  a  batten  or  lay,  and 
completes  his  simple  arrangements.  With  such  rude  ap- 
paratus as  this  is  the  process  of  weaving  conducted  in 
nearly  all  the  villages  throughout  India.  We  will  now 
compare  these  methods  \\ith  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
modem  Europe. 

Plain  fVeaving. — By'the  term  'plain  weaving 'we  mean 
the  weaving  of  all  varieties  of  textile  manufacture,  whether 
of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  in  which  the  weft  threads 
interlace  uniformly  among  the  warp  threads  without  pro- 
ducing twills,  checKs,  stripes,  sprigs,  or  any  variety  of  figures. 
Calico,  Irish  linen,  and  plain  silk  are  good  representatives  of ; 
this  kind  of  weaving.  If  we  examine  any  of  these,  we  shall 
lind  that  the  cross  threads  pass  altemately  over  and  under 
the  long  threads,  no  one  thread  passing  over  or  under  two 
other  threads  at  once.  In  the  language  of  weavers,  the 
long  threads  are  called  tcarp,  twist,  caine,  or  organzine  ; 
wliile  the  cross  threads  are  called  tcf/t,  leoo/,  thoot,  or 
tram.  Twist  is  the  general  term  applied  to  the  kind  of 
yam  used  Ibr  cotton  warp ;  oreranzine  to  that  foY-  silk  warp ; 
and  some  of  the  other  temis  have  in  like  manner  only  par- 
tial application:  if  therefore  we  speak  simply  otirarp  and 
ttv/t,  we  shall  avoid  ambieuity,  and  be  sufficiently  correct 
for  the  object  in  view.  The  wai-p  is  always  affixed  to  the 
loom  or  weaving  machine ;  while  the  weft  is  contained  in 
the  shuttle,  a  small  boat-like  instrument.  The  winding  of 
the  welt  on  the  spindle  which  runs  throuurh  the  shuttle  is 
a  simple  matter;  but  the  arrans^ement  of  the  warp  in  the 
loom  is  very  important,  and  must  be  understood  before  we 
OHi  fiillow  the  details  of  weaving. 

'•^t  oncration  con^.i^ts  in  laying  the  requisite  num- 

togctherto  form  the  width  of  the  cloth :  this 

^g.    SupjMjsing  there  to  be  1000  threads  in 


the  width  of  a  piece  of  cloth ;  then  the  yam,  wound  on  tho 
bobbins  as  it  leaves  the  hand  of  the  spinner,  muM  l>e  su 
unwound  and  laid  out  as  to  furm  1000  lengths,  conMituting 
when  laid  parallel  the  wurp  of  the  intended  cloth.  The 
antient  mctnod  was  to  draw  out  the  warp  from  the  bobbins 
at  full  lengtli  in  an  open  field ;  and  this  is  still  practised 
in  India  and  China ;  but  the  climate  of  Europe  is  too  un- 
certain for  such  a  method,  and  hence  the  tcarping-fraw 
was  devised.  Tliis  is  a  large  wooden  frame  fixed  up  ver- 
tically against  a  wall,  the  upright  sides  being  pierced  with 
holes  to  receivi'e  wooden  pins,  which  project  sufficiently  to 
receive  the  clue  or  group  of  yams.  The  warper,  haun? 
placed  the  bobbins  of  yam  in  an  adjacent  fiame,  ties  the 
ends  of  all  the  threads  together,  and  attaches  them  to  one 
of  the  pins ;  then  gathering  all  the  threads  in  his  hand 
into  one  clue,  and  permitting  them  to  slip  through  the 
fingers,  he  walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  where  he 
passes  the  yams  over  the  fixed  pin.  He  walks  finom  end 
to  end  of  the  frame,  attaching  the  clue  of  yams  \a  the  jira 
each  time,  until  he  lias  unwound  from  the  bobbins  enough 
yam  to  form  the  warp.  But  this  method,  although  still 
followed  in  some  places,  has  yielded  to  the  use  of  the 
tearping-milU  a  much  more  convenient  piece  of  apparatus. 
The  bobbins  are  placed  in  a  frame  E  C-'^'^''  V^-    The 
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warper,  sitting  at  A,  rotates  the  vertical  reel,  or  cylin- 
der B,  by  means  of  the  wheel  C  and  the  rope  D.  'TTic 
yarns  from  all  the  bobbins,  collecte<l  together  in  a  group 
at  F,  there  pass  through  a  sliding  piece,  which,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  cord  G  and  the  revolving  shift 
H,  rises  and  falls.  By  this  arrangement  it  is  casv  to  see 
that  when  the  handle  is  turned  by  the  warper,  the  clue 
becomes  wound  spirally  on  the  reel.  The  diameter  oi 
the  reel  is  so  regulated,  that  when  the  spiral  equals  the 
intended  length  of  the  warp,  the  due  of  yams  is  twisted 
round  pins  at  1 1,  and  then  by  a  reverse  motion  of  the 
handle  is  wound  spirally  down  again :  and  so  on  up 
and  down  alternately  until  the  grouped  clues  of  varns 
constitute  a  sufficient  nuralH-r  for  the  width  of  the  warp. 
Certain  minor  adjustments  are  at  the  same  time  made, 
to  facilitate  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  weaver. 
The  more  modern  warping-machines  we  shall  have  to 
mention  when  we  come  to  '  power-weaving.' 

When  the  warp  is  completed  on  tlie  warping-mill,  the 
warper  takes  it  off  and  winds  it  on  a  stick  into  a  ball,  pi\- 
paratory  to  the  process  of  beaming,  or  winding  it  on  the 
beam  of  the  loom.  Tho  threads,  in  this  latter  process  are 
wound  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  beam ;  a  separ.itor, 
ravel,  or  comb  being  used  to  lay  them  parallel,  and  to 
spread  them  out  to  about  the  intended  width  of  the  ctolh. 
Arrangements  are  then  made  for  ihawitig,  or  attaching 
the  warp-threads  individually  to  certain  nuuh^mism  of  the 
loom.  This  we  may  ilhuxti-ate  by  Fig.  2.  representin:,'  the 
common  loom  in  its  simplest  slaio.  The  yani-l)eani  ^i^  at 
A,  capable  of  revolving  on  its  axis,  and 'of  allowinir  v* 
threads  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  horizontal  layer  B.  .\t  ('  :«ri- 
two  leaves  of  heddles  or  healds,  each  leai'consi>lir!!T  of  a 
number  of  strings  ranged  vertically,  attached  at  bottom  !o 
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Ilea  H  H,  and  at  top  to  a  ch  iibout 

tile  of  every  heddle  or  stiiiiK  is  a  looji  or  eye, 

which   the  warp-yarns  are  drawni,  one  through 

^  the  pasung  of  the  yarns  through  these 

-.  tlie   proceu  of  ilratving.    Ilall  of  the 

is,  every  altfrnate  yam,  pass  through  the 

uf  hediUfs,  and  the  other  half  tlirough 

■  K"'       :    '■  ^^  the  two  leaves  are  so  connfcted  by 

1^  t>   '  '         line  to  rise  wlien  the  other  kinks,  tlie 

BoT  '  ■!  into  two  portionsv  one  alwve  the 

ar  or  end  of  trie  loom.     The   weaver 

ii  huttle  by  means  of  the  handle  I,  and 

-sive  weft-thread  by  the  batten,  lay, 

li  from  F.    The  fucccasion  of  move- 

ul  be  noticed  somewhat  more  in  detail  in  the 

isnraph. 

I*  niovetnent-t  attending  every  thread  of 
•caver  throw*  across  the  warp.  In  the 
e  liu-  presses  dowii  one  of  tlie  two  treadles,  liy 
e  of  the  two  lialves  of  the  warp  is  depieMecl, 
|n]ing  a  kind  of  opening  called  the  'sheu.'  Into 
^Kthe  second  movement,  he  throws  the  shuttle 
^Bie  welt-thread,  with  sufficient  force  to  drive 
^■^ whole  web.  Then,  at  the  third  movement, 
(le  batten,  which  is  a  kind  of  frame  carrying  at 
edge  a  coml^iike  piece  having  as  many  teeth  as 
l)irt!ad«  in  the  warp,  and  with  this  he  drives  up 
1  of  wefl  close  to  those  previously  thrown.  One 
wefl  iathus  completed,  and  the  weaver  proceeds 
mother  in  a  simitar  way,  but  in  a  reverse  order, 
y  depressing  the  left  treadle  instead  of  the  right, 
1  '  Ihe  shuttle  from  left  to  right,  instead  of 

:'.     In  the  commonest  mode  of  weaving 
ic  It  uirown  by  both  hands  alternately;  but  about 
r   airo  Jol»n   Kay  invented  the  *  fly-shuttle,'   in 
'  '■—■-  nnd  handle  are  so  placed  that  the  weaver 
ittle  tioth  ways  Willi  one  hand.     The  fly- 
'..1    ii  CiiKCK  ;    wl.ilo   Fifi^.  .3  will   sliow 

r/tf.  3. 


irir  the  node  in  tvhicU  th«  weft  it  wociul  round 
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the  spindle  or  pirn  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  most  improved 
arrangement  for  driving  tlie  shuttle  into  the  open  !>hed  of 
the  web.  The  spindle  of  the  shuttle  contains  enough  well 
for  several  shoots  or  throws ;  the  weit  unwinding  as  the 
shnltio  travels  along,  and  forming  the  '  selvag^e '  of  the 
cloth  when  the  shuttle  returns  in  the  opposile  direction. 

In  cotton  and  some  other  fabrics,  the  warp-yarns  must 
be  '  drensc'd"  as  the  weaver  proceeds,  that  is,  rubbed  over 
with  some  kind  of  vegetable  muciluge,  such  as  paste  or 
size,  lor  the  purpose  of  giving  them  tenacity,  of  diminish- 
ing friction  by  smoothing  down  the  little  hairy  filaments 
of  the  yarn,  and  of  imparting  a  smoothness  or  ib;1o«.  In 
hand-weaving,  the  weaver  suspends  his  operations  from 
lime  to  time,  in  order  to  apply  dressing  to  his  warp.  He 
fii-st  applies  a  kind  of  comb  to  the  warp,  to  clear  away 
knots  and  burrs ;  then  lays  on  the  paste  with  a  brush ;  and 
la^ttly  dries  the  paste  by  a  current  of  air  excited  by  a  large 
fan.  The  more  modem  and  complete  'dressing-machine* 
we  shall  have  to  notice  in  connection  with  'powar- 
ueavitig.' 

In  weaving  plain  silks,  calicos,  and  other  webs  of  mo- 
derate width,  there  are  two  leaves  of  heddles  and  two 
treadles,  for  dividing  the  warp  into  two  parcels.  In 
weaving  broader  webs,  such  as  floor-cloth  canvas,  the  hed- 
dles and  treadles  are  e<juatly  simple,  but  more  power  and 
dexterity  are  necessary  in  throwing  the  shuttle,  since  the 
width  of  tile  web  is  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  yards.  In 
weaving  very  narrow  webs,  such  as  ribands,  galloons.  Sec, 
there  would  t>e  a  waste  of  power  and  of  time  if  only  one 
shuttle  were  thrown  across  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches  at  each  movement ;  and  there  has  consequently 
been  devised  a  kind  of  loom  called  Ihe  'engine-loom,'  in 
svhich  several  shuttles  work  several  webs  at  one  time  in 
each  machine  :  this  has  been  fully  explained  in  Riband. 
Various  details  concerning  plain  woven  goods  will  be 
found  under  Cotton  ;  Linkn  ;  jMuslin;  Silk. 

PitttiTti-weaviug. — The  number  of  woven  webs  which 
can  come  under  tlie  designation  of  plain  weaving  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  those  now  to  be  considered. 
Whenever  the  warp  and  weft  are  of  the  same  colour,  and 
inJersect  each  other  in  regular  order,  so  as  to  produce  a 
uniform  surface  totally  divested  of  pattern,  we  may  deem 
that  '  plain-weaving-,'  but  every  day's  experience  shows 
that  pattern,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  a  more  prevailing 
characteristic  of  woven  fabrics. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  take  the  case  in  which  all  the 
threads  of  the  warp  are  of  one  colour,  and  all  those  of  the 
weft  another  colour :  this  produces  the  peculiar  effect 
called  shot  patterns,  but  involves  no  new  arrangements  as 
to  weaving.  Next  come  the  two  varieties  known  respec- 
tively as  stripes  ax\(l  checks.  A  stripe  is  a  pattern  in  which 
paraJlol  lines  run  either  along  or  across  the  warp ;  while  a 
check  is  an  alternation  of  rectangles  like  a  chess-board,  or 
more  properly  like  the  varieties  of  Scotch  plaid.  The  pn>- 
duction  of  a  stripe  depends  either  upon  the  waiper  or  the 
weaver :  the  production  of  a  clieck  depends  upon  both. 
If  the  stripes  arc  of  different  colours,  and  extend  length- 
wise of  the  cloth,  then  the  warper  so  disposes  the  threads 
of  his  warp  that  the  two  colours  shall  succeed  each  other 
at  regular  intervals ;  but  if  Ihe  stripes  are  of  the  same  co- 
lour, but  of  different  quality  as  1o  fineness,  then  the  waqier 
uses  two  qualities  of  warp  in  alternate  succession.  If  the 
stripes  extend  across  the  cloth,  the  warper  arranges  his 
Jlireads  as  for  plain  weaving ;  but  the  weaver  uses  two  or 
more  shuttles,  carrying  two  or  more  coloured  wefts,  and 
throws  the  shuttles  at  regular  intervals  in  succeswon.  If  a 
check  is  to  be  produced,  Ihe  warper  first  produces  hi* 
alternation  of  coK>urs  in  the  warp,  and  the  weaver  then 
throws  in  wefts  of  different  colours  by  using  two  or  more 
shuttles,  so  Uiat  the  interlacing  of  thw  long  stripe*  J*;''" '°* 
cross-stripes  produces  the  check,  the  pattern  of  *™f  |^ 
pends  on  the  comparative  width  of  Ihe  variou*  suip^ 
The  manner  of  using  the  combined  shuUK-s  i*  m^" 

under  Check.  .  rthv/wilLa 

The  next  to  be  noticed  is  the  producUon  '«""^J27jJ 
very  extensively  adopted  variety  "^.^2-"J3l  ■»«■•» 


saUn,   IwrnbaMen,  ^'^^V^Z'^  do 
la  the  twill,  the  w*^*)-*""!^  « 


ry 
comprises 

other  kinds,  in  me  iwui,  mk  ""'  :_-Mgf  sw( 
over  and  under  the  war]>-U.r«iid.  *'*^^^/^g^  ni 
but  paai  over  one  and  ;   i«fl 

three,  or  over  one  and  .^  «, 

Uie  kind  of  twill.    The  '  "^'i.-  •  ..i,^,,  cm  *i 
of  <Ua€onnl  ribbed  ai»p<  w*«c*' y^^.  XJOnL- 
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the  'wrong 'side  of  the  rloth,  and  a  smooth  and  glossy  ap- 
pearance on  the  other,  according  as  the  one  tliread  is 
crossed  above  or  below  by  the  weft.    Fig.  4  will  assist  our 

Fig.  4. 


comprehension  of  this  point.  If  we  suppose  the  round 
dots  to  be  sections  of  successive  warp-threads  and  the 
white  double  line  to  be  one  thread  of  weft,  we  shall  see 
that  the  weft  passes  over  four,  under  one,  over  four ;  then 
imdcr  four,  over  one,  under  four ;  and  if  the  specimen  were 
continued,  we  should  see  that  these  cycles  or  changes  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  regular  order.  This  arraagement  fur- 
nishes the  '  twill '  for  some  particular  varieties  of  cloth ; 
and  the  weaver  has  thus  a  kind  of  numerical  formula  for 
diaper,  dimity,  domock,  damask,  bombazcen,  satin,  kersey- 
mere, &c. ;  each  one  having  a  certain  order  of  succession  m 
which  the  weft  crosses  the  warp.  (A  few  particulars  will 
be  found  under  Bombazken  and  Damask.) 

Now  in  order  to  allow  the  weft  to  pass  under  four  or 
more  tlireads  at  once,  some  mechanism  must  be  devised 
for  elevating  all  those  four  at  one  movement,  or  of  keeping 
them  stationary  while  every  fourth  thread  is  depressed.  If 
the  weft  always  passed  under  the  same  four  threads,  no 
cloth  would  be  produced,  for  no  reticulation  would  be 
made ;  but  the  groups  of  four  passed  under  by  one  weft- 
shoot  are  not  the  same  as  those  crossed  at  the  next  follow- 
ing shoot.  Hence  more  than  two  leaves  of  heddles  ai-c 
required,  and  more  than  two  treadles  to  work  them.  There 
must,  in  such  a  case  as  we  have  above  supposed,  be  five 
leaves  of  heddles,  to  each  of  which  every  fifth  warp-thread 
is  attached  ;  and  to  each  of  these  leaves  a  treadle  is  ap- 
propriated :  so  that  when  one  treadle  is  pressed  down, 
one  fifth  of  the  warp-threads  becomes  drawn  out  of  the 
horizontal  plane ;  when  another  treadle  is  depressed,  an- 
other fifth  is  affected ;  and  so  on.  The  weaver,  by  the 
management  of  his  treadles,  has  the  power  of  raising  or 
depressing  foiu--fifths  of  his  warp-threads,  in  groups  of  four 
each,  leavjng  every  fifth  threaa  stationary ;  and  in  this 
state  of  things  he  throws  his  shuttle.  By  various  combi- 
nations among  his  five  treadles,  he  can  produce  many  va- 
rieties of  movement,  which  give  rise  to  different  kinds  of 
twill. 

When,  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  a  twill,  the  weaver 
has  to  produce  sprigs,  fiowers,  spots,  or  any  kind  of  figure, 
a  gfreat  increase  of  complexity  occurs.    The  weft  may 

KISS  over  four  and  under  one  at  one  part  of  the  width  of 
e  cloth ;  over  two  and  under  two  at  another ;  over  one 
and  under  four  at  another  ;  according  to  the  part  of  the 
fijp^re  which  may  happen  to  occur  at  any  particular  part 
of  the  width  of  the  cloth.  Hence  the  order  in  which  the 
warp-threads  must  be  depressed  or  elevated  varies  con- 
tinually, and  the  number  of  leaves  of  heddles  would  be- 
come so  numerous  that  the  loom  could  not  hold  them,  nor 
could  the  feet  of  the  weaver  move  the  requisite  treadles. 
This  difficulty  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the  draw-loom, 
in  which  string  are  so  arranged  that  a  boy  can  draw 
down  the  requisite  warp-threads  preparatory  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  shuttle.  The  draw-loom,  from  the  immense 
number  of  its  vertical  and  horizontal  strings,  is  a  very  in- 
comprehensible piece  of  apparatus  to  a  stranger,  whether 
seen  actiially  at  work  or  represented  in  an  engraving ;  but 
its  principle  is  simple  enough.  The  warp-threads  pass 
through  eyes  or  loops  in  vertical  strings,  each  thread  hav- 
ing one  string ;  and  these  strings  are  so  grouped  that  the 
attendant  boy,  by  pulling  a  handle,  draws  up  all  those 
warp-threads  which  are  necessarily  elevated  for  one  par- 
ticular shoot  of  weft;  and  when  a  different  ortler  of 
succession  is  required,  he  pulls  another  handle.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  the  strings  and  handles 
must  be  preconcerted  with  especial  reference  to  one  par- 
ticular pattern ;  and  this  is  called  •  cording  the  loom.' 
The  cording  would  sometimes  take  one  man  tnree  or  four 
months,  and  would  then  only  serve  for  one  particular 
pattern. 

Early  in  the  present  century  two  inventions  were  made 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  draw-loom  more  automatic. 
One  of  these,  called  the  *  draw-boy,'  not  only  superseded 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  boy  to  pull  the  handles,  but 
removed,  by  the  unerring  certainty  of  its  operation,  all 
pouible  chance  of  mistake  in  pulling  the  wrong  handle. 
Thii  wa»_  a  very  iugeoioas  arrangement  of  mechanism 


by  which  a  treadle,  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  wea\ri. 
gave  a  vibratory  motion  to  a  curved  levi-r  which  dn-. 
down  some  of  the  warp  threads  and  elevated  otheiN  ;  v.. 
the  skill  consisted  in  so  causing  the  lever  1o  travel  al..:._' 
a  rack  or  toothed  bar  as  to  act  upon  different  wu.-y.- 
threads  in  succession.  The  draw-boy  has  been  very  inu. !: 
employed,  while  another  invention,  equally  ingenioiis 
pernaps,  has  ft'ora  various  causes  failed  to  come  into  use. 
This  fetter  was  the  automatic  carpet-loom  of  Mr.  Duncu::. 
Here  the  warp-threads,  instead  of  being  elevated  aiui 
depressed  by  the  handles  as  in  a  draw-loom,  or  by  tii-,- 
reciprocating  lever  as  in  the  draw-boy,  were  moved  \.\ 
pins  inserted  in  a  rotating  barrel,  the  pins  being  placid 
in  an  order  of  succession  according  to  the  pattern  to  l.v 
produced,  just  as  those  on  the  barrel  of  a  street-organ  oi-  i 
musical-box  are  disposed  according  to  the  tune  to  U- 
played. 

But  the  draw-loom,  tlie  draw-boy,  and  the  barrel-loom 
have  been  alike  eclipsed  by  the  exquisite  apparatus  ci' 
M.  Jacquard,  which  is  very  properly  named  after  the  in- 
ventor. A  brief  sketch  in  No.  50  of  the  '  Penny  Ma^M- 
zine,"  taken  from  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Silk-trade,  sho\\;i 
the  manner  in  which  M.  Jacquard,  like  too  many  other 
inventors,  was  treated  for  his  ingenuity.  Jacquard's  ap- 
paratus is  not  a  loom :  it  is  an  appendage  to  the  loom, 
mtended  to  elevate  or  depress  the  warp-threads  for  the 
reception  of  the  shuttle.  There  is  a  hollow  prismatic 
box,  whose  surfaces  are  pierced  with  a  great  number  ci 
holes ;  and  to  each  face  of  the  box  is  fitted  a  card  aUo 
perforated;  or  rather,  there  are  for  each  particular 
pattern  to  be  woven,  a  large  number  of  cards,  all  of  equal 
size,  and  equal  in  size  to  each  face  of  the  box.  The  per- 
forations in  the  cards,  where  they  occur,  are  correspondent 
in  position  with  some  of  the  holes  in  the  box;  but  in 
almost  every  card  the  holes  are  fewer  in  number  than 
those  on  cacti  face  of  the  box.  All  the  cards  are  linked 
together  by  hinges  or  joints,  in  such  a  manner  that  as  the 
box  rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis,  the  cards  in  succession 
lie  flat  on  the  several  faces  of  the  box.  The  cards  for  one 
pattern  may  be  one  or  two  hundred  in  number,  and  all 
form  an  endless  chain.  The  box  may  liave  four,  five,  or 
more  faces,  according  to  circumstances.  The  principle  of 
action  may  perhaps  be  explained  thus :— Supposing  each 
face  to  have  one  hundred  perforations,  then  there  are  a 
hundred  small  bars  or  needles  ranged  in  a  group  in  ex- 
actly the  same  order  a.s  the  holes  in  the  faces  of  tne  box, 
the  ends  of  the  bars  being  immediately  opposite  the  holes. 
Each  bar  or  needle  is  a  lever  by  which  certain  warp- 
threads  are  governed,  in  such  a  w«y  that  when  the  ban 
arc  moved  longitudinally,  the  warp-threads  become  ele- 
vated or  depressed.  Now  if  the  box  have  a  reciprocating 
motion,  so  that  one  of  its  faces  shall  strike  against  the  endi 
of  the  bars,  the  ends  of  all  the  bars  will  pass  into  the 
holes  in  the  box,  if  the  face  be  not  covered  with  a  card; 
but  if  it  be  covered,  some  of  the  bars  will  pass  through 
the  holes  of  the  card  into  the  holes  in  the  box,  while 
others,  at  the  unperforated  parts  of  the  card,  will  be 
driven  aside.  Thus  the  bars  became  unecjually  acted  on, 
and  the^  in  their  turn  act  unequally  on  the  warp-threadit 
depressing  some,  raising  others,  and  leaving  the  remainder 
stationary ;  and  the  cards  are  so  perforated  as  to  lead  to 
the  production  of  a  pattern  from  this  inequality  of  action. 
The  mode  in  which  the  cards  lie  on  the  box  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  5,  which  represents  a  form  of  the  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus employed  in  the  bobbin-net  machine.  Tne  box  a 
pentagonal,  9.vA.  pierced  with  a  small  number  of  holes  on 
each  lace.  The  cards  are  numerous,  joined  in  an  endlesi 
chain,  and  capable  of  being  brought  into  contact  with  all 
the  faces  successively  of  the  box  as  the  latter  revolves. 
Above  are  the  ends  of  the  bars  which,  by  a  reciprocating 
movement,  are  brouelit  in  contact  with  the  box.  The 
manner  in  which  the  uars  act  on  the  threads  need  not  be 
shown  here,  as  the  principle  of  the  Jacquard  apparatus 
relates  merely  to  this  movement  of  the  bars. 

The  Jacquard  apparatus  was  fin>t  intended  for  and  ap- 
plied to  silk-weaving ;  but  it  has  been  found  applicable 
to  the  bobbin-net  and  various  other  fancy  nianufactiire$. 
Its  characteristic  value  has  been  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Porter: — 'The  elaborate  specimens  of  brocade  whii-h 
used  to  be  brought  forwaitl  as  evidence  of  skili'ulness  on 
the  part  of  the  Spitalficlds  weavers  of  former  days,  were 
produced  by  only  the  most  skilful  among  the  cratt,  who 
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bestowed  upon  their  performances  the  most  painftil 
UBoant  of  l8bour;  the  most  beautiful  producta  of  the 
looin  in  the  present  day 'are  however  accomplished  by 
men  possesun^  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  skill,  while  the 
laboar  attendant  upon  the  actual  weavinjj  is  but  little 
more  than  that  demanded  for  making  the  plainest  goods.' 

Doubie  Weaving.— In  all  the  fabrics  hitherto  noticed, 
there  is  but  one  layer  of  threads,  formed  by  the  intereec- 
tion  of  the  weft  among  the  warp,  both  weft  and  warp 
bein^  indiTidnally  single.  But  there  has  long  been  prac- 
tised the  weaving  of  a  kind  of  double  cloth,  composed  of 
two  webs,  each  consisting  of  separate  warp  and  weft,  but 
both  sets  interwoven  at  intervals.  The  junction  of  the  two 
webs  is  formed  by  passing  each  of  them  occasionally 
throng  the  other,  ut  that  each  particular  part  of  both  is 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below.  Kidderminster 
or  Scutch  carpeting  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  double- 
doth  now  woven  in  this  country  :  and  it  will  therefore 
be  sufBeient  for  us  to  refer  to  the  article  Carpet  for 
details. 

Cro99  fVeaving. — This  term  may  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  those  varieties  of  woven  f:>bric  in  which  the  warp- 
threads  instead  of  lying  constantly  parallel,  as  in  all  the 
cases  hitherto  noticed,  cross  over  or  twist  around  one 
another,  thus  forming  a  plexus  or  interlacing  independent 
of  that  produced  by  the  weft.  Gauze  and  Bohbin-net 
may  be  taken  as  the  chief  representatives  of  this  kind  of 
fabric.  The  former  has  been  already  slightly  treated  on 
[Gac2«],  and  we  will  here  glance  rapidly  over  a  few 
remarlaible  points  in  the  history  of  the  latter. 

TTic  production  of  light  cross-woven  goods,  previous  to 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  bobbin-net  manu- 
facture at  Nottingham,  was  carried  on  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Net  was  the  generic  name  for  these  goods,  and 
according  as  slight  deviations  were  made  in  tiic  mode  of 
crossing  the  threads,  so  were  distinctive  names  given  to  the 
raaterial  produced  ;  such  as  whip-net,  mnil-iiet,  patent-net, 
drop-net,  spider-net,  Paris-net,  balloon-net,  &c.  All  these 
varieties  were  produced  at  the  loom,  with  warp-thrcads 
stretched  horizontally,  and  weft-threads  thrown  across  by 
means  of  a  shuttle ;  and  the  difference  between  them  de- 
pends on  the  manner  in  which  the  warp-threads  were  made 
to  cross  one  another,  and  in  which  the  weft-thread  was 
thrown.  In  the  bnhbin-net  of  later  times  however  the 
plexus  is  produced  by  a  machine  very  different  from  the 
common  loom,  and  among  the  most  remarkable  which  our 
textile  manufactures  affora. 

in  1777  a  machine  was  inviented  at  Nottingham  for  the 


manufacture  of  a  kind  of  net  on  a  principle  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  stocking-weaving ;  but  this  was  soon  super- 
seded by  another  which  manufactured  what  was  termed 
point-net,  invented  by  Mr.  Lindley,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Flint.  The  point-net  be- 
came so  highly  approved,  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
a  thousand  machines  at  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Next  succeeded  what  was  called  the  warp-ma- 
chine, which  produced  warp-net  in  successfbl  competition 
with  the  point-net.  Still  however  the  net  produced  did 
not  afford  a  good  imitation  of  the  bobbin-lace  or  pillow- 
lace  ;  and  the  Nottingham  manufacturers  threw  out  eveiy 
inducement  for  the  development  of  a  machine  which  should 

S reduce  such  an  imitation.  At  length,  in  1809,  Mr.  John 
[eathcoat,  a  stocking-weaver  of  Loughborough,  availing 
himself  of  an  ingenious  principle  involved  in  a  machine 
for  making  fishing-nets,  invented  a  few  years  before  by 
Robert  Brown,  of  Nottingham,  produced  and  patented  the 
bobbin-net  machine,  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  inge- 
nuity. From  this  time  a  new  field  of  industry  became 
opened,  into  which  capital  and  skill  rapidly  entered.  The 
traverse-warp  machine  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  straight-bolt 
machine  of  Mr.  Morley,  the  pusher-machine  of  Messrs. 
Mart  and  Clark,  the  circular-bolt  machine  of  Mr.  Moriey, 
and  the  lever-machine  of  Mr.  Leavers,  were  successive 
improvements  on  Heathcoat's  bobbin-net  machine,  involv- 
ing its  main  principle,  but  working  it  out  more  effec- 
tually. 

The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  bobbin-net 
machine  and  the  common  loom  may  be  thus  stated. 
In  the  former  the  warp-threads  are  vertical ;  in  the  lat- 
ter they  are  horizontal :  in  the  former  the  weft  is  wound  on 
a  brass  bobbin  so  thin  as  to  pass  between  the  adjacent 
threads  of  the  warp ;  in  the  latter  it  is  contained  in  a  shut- 
tle an  inch  or  more  in  width :  in  the  former  the  transit  of 
the  weft-thcead,  while  passing  between  the  warp,  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  web ;  in  the  latter  it  is  pa- 
rallel with  that  plane :  in  the  former  the  successive  meshes 
or  intersections  are  driven  up  close  to  those  before  made, 
by  a  scries  of  pointed  wires  catching  in  the  loops ;  in  the 
latter  they  are  driven  up  by  the  lay  or  batten :  m  the  for- 
mer there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  three  thousand  bob- 
bins or  weft-carrying  implements  to  one  machine ;  in  the 
latter  there  are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  shuttles:  in 
the  former  each  bobbin  twists  its  weft-thread  round  a  warp- 
thread  by  a  series  of  oscillatory  movements  like  those  of  a 
pendulum ;  in  the  latter  the  twisting  is  effected  rather  by 
the  movements  of  the  warp  than  those  of  the  weft. 

The  activity  to  which  the  invention  of  the  bobbin-net 
machine  gave  rise  was  ^uite  extraordinary,  and  the  profits 
accruing  to  the  various  inventors  were  at  first  very  larf^. 
In  1809  five  guineas  a  yard  was  given  for  l>obbin-net  which 
can  now  be  equalled  for  eighteen-pence ;  and  quillings  or 
edgings,  which  obtained  4».  6d.  per  yard  in  1810,  can  now 
be  equalled  for  three-halfjpence.  This  enormous  change 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  inordinate  profits  which  were 
reaped  in  the  nrst  instance,  and  partlv  to  the  immense  pro- 
duction which  those  high  profits  induced,  and  which  has 
since  overstocked  the  market.  Dr.  Ure  states  that  '  For 
several  years  after  its  first  invention,  about  the  year  1810, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  artisan  to  leave  his  usual 
calling,  and  betaking  himself  to  a  lace-frame,  of  which  he 
was  part  proprietor,  realize  by  working  upon  it  20#.,  30s., 
nav,  even  40».  a  day.    In  consequence  of  such  wonderful 

Sins,  Nottingham,  the-  birth-place  of  this  new  art,  with 
ughborough  and  the  adjoining  villages,  l>ecame  the  scene 
of  an  epidemic  mania.  Many,  though  nearly  devoid  of 
mechanical  genius,  or  the  constructive  talent,  tormented 
themselves  night  and  day  with  projects  of  bobbins,  pushers, 
lockers,  point-bars,  and  needles,  of  various  forms,  till  their 
minds  got  permanently  bewildered :  sevi-ral  Jtxrt  their 
senses  altogether ;  and  some,  after  cheriHhing  visions  of 
wealth,  asm  the  old  time  of  alchemy,  finding  their  schemes 
abortive,  sank  into  despair  and  committed  miicidf.  ('V***: 
ton  Manufac'  vol.  ii.,  p.  350.)  From  ccrtani  statistical 
details  which  Mr.  Felkin,  of  Nottingham,  ftirmshed  to  tho 
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and  floating  capital  invested  in  the  bobbin-net  manufacture 
reached  as  high  as  two  millions  sterling ;  and  that  there 
were  from  four  to  five  tliousand  bobbin-net  machines  then 
in  England.  Some  of  these  machines  produce  net  twenty- 
quarters  or  five  yards  in  width ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  that  such  a  macliine,  with  its  three  or  four  thousand 
delicately-constnicted  brass  bobbins,  and  provided  with  a 
Jacquard  apparatus,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of 
mechanism  which  our  manufactiu-es  can  exhibit. 

Chain-lVeaving. — ^We  may  perhaps  apply  this  terra  to  a 
mode  of  using  threads  in  which  a  series  of  loops  is  formed 
by  a  continuous  thread,  each  loop  or  link  being  so  connected 
with  others  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain  ;  and  this  chain-work 
may  either  be  worked  upon  a  ground  woven  at  the  loom, 
or  may  constitute  the  woven  material  itself.  In  the  com- 
mon '  sampler-work,'  practised  by  children,  a  piece  of  woven 
worsted  or  silk  is  covered  with  figures  or  letters  by  coloured 
threads,  worked  with  the  needle,  the  woven  piece  being 
held  in  the  left  hand.  In  the  '  lace-running*^  and  '  tam- 
bouring,' largely  carried  on  in  and  near  Nottingham,  the 
operation  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  kind  of  weaving ;  for 
the  bobbin-net,  which  forms  the  ground,  is  stretched  hori- 
zontally on  a  frame  (see  'Penny  Magazine,'  No.  705),  and 
the  lace-nmner  works  a  series  of  ornaments  in  the  net  by  a 
needle  threaded  with  coarse  cotton,  the  pattern  being  pre- 
viously marked  on  the  net.  In  the  process  of '  tambouring' 
net,  the  cotton  thread  is  carried  to  and  fro  between  the 
meshes  of  the  net  by  means  of  a  vcrj-  fine  and  small  hook, 
which  gives  to  the  decorative  figure  tlius  produced  much 
more  the  appearance  of  chain-work  than  the  instance  above 
noticed.  In  the  tambouring  of  muslin,  which  was  said  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  have  occupied 
twenty  thousand  females  in  Great  Britain,  the  mui>hn  is 
stretched  over  a  hoop,  and  there  kept  in  its  place  by  an 
outer  hoop  fitted  close  to  it :  the  hoops  are  then  lield  either 
between  the  knee  and  the  chin  of  the  operator,  or  else  sup- 
parted  by  a  kind  of  pedestal,  while  the  work-woman  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  chain-work  on  the  surface  of  the  muslin. 
About  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Duncan  invented  a  very  inge- 
nious tambouring  machine,  which  he  fully  described  in 
Brewster's  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia ;'  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  maintained  a  permanent  footing.  More  recently 
a  method  has  been  introduced  at  Manchester  of  embroi- 
dering silk  goods  by  means  of  an  ingenious  instrument 
whose  movements  are  governed  on  the  principle  of  the 
pantograph.     [Pantogkaph.] 

Another  kind  of  weaving  which,  coming  midway  between 
common  weaving  and  needle-work,  and  combining  some- 
thing of  both,  may  be  ranked  in  the  present  class,  is  that 
which  relates  to  rug-work  and  tapestry,  in  which,  by  a  series 
of  links,  loops,  or  stitches,  various  coloured  threads  are  in- 
terwoven into  a  plexus  or  web,  having  an  ornamental  de- 
vice on  its  surface.  The  details  given  under  B.*.yeux  Ta- 
pestry, GoDELiN,  and  Tapestry,  will  suflice  to  convey 
an  idea  of  this  kind  of  weaving ;  while  Lace  will  afford  a 
brief  view  of  the  mode  of  combining  threads  into  a  fabric 
by  the  labours  of  the  cushion-lace  workei-s  of  our  midland 
and  western  counties. 

The  manufacture  of  stockings,  whether  by  the  humble 
process  of  knitting  or  by  the  use  of  the  stocking-frame,  is 
in  strictness  to  be  called  '  chain-weaving ;'  for  the  fabric 
itself  is  actually  produced  by  a  seiies  of  links  or  loops  in  a 
thread  of  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk.  In  the  process  of  knit- 
ting, still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  secluded  country 
districts,  polished  steel  needles  or  wires  are  used  to  linlc 
threads  together  into  a  series  of  loops,  closely  resembling 
in  their  character  the  loops  produced  in  tambouring.  But 
this  method  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
ingenious  stocking-frame,  which  we  proceed  next  to 
notice. 

A  singular  confusion  pervades  the  early  history  of  the 
stocking-machine,  which  neither  Beckmann  nor  any  other 
inquirers  have  succeeded  in  removing.  There  is  a  strange 
jumble  of  persons,  places,  and  dates  in  the  accounts  given 
of  the  invention  and  the  inventor ;  but  the  version  most 
generally  received,  and  which  is  deemed  to  be  corrobo- 
rated by  a  picture  and  an  inscription  in  the  Stocking- 
weavers'  Hall,  runs  nearly  thus :  William  Lee,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  waa  about  the  year  1589  expelled 
from  the  university  for  manying  contrary  to  the  statutes. 
Having  no  fortune,  the  wife  was  obliged  to  contribute  to 
their  joint  support  bjr  kmttin^ ;  BodLee,  while  watching 
the  motion  of  his  irife'b  flqeML  eonceifed  the  idea  of 


imitating  those  mavcments  by  a  machine.  Accordinjr  'o 
another  version,  Lee,  while  yet  unmarried,  excited  tin- 
contempt  of  his  mistress  by  contriving  a  machine  to  imi- 
tate the  primitive  process  of  knitting,  and  was  rejected  1  y 
her ;  but  both  accounts  agree  that  tne  stocking-lrame  tr-is 
invented  by  Lee,  and  at  about  the  date  assigned.  HavJ!'^' 
taught  the  use  of  the  machine  to  his  brother  and  the  i-.sl 
of  his  relations,  he  established  himself  at  Culvert  on.  n-  v.r 
Nottingham,  as  a  stocking-weaver.  After  remaining  iIkti' 
five  years,  he  applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  countin;uK-e 
and  support ;  but  finding  himself  neglected  both  by  her  and 
by  her  successor  James  I.,  he  transferred  himself  and  hi* 
machines  to  France,  where  Henri  IV.  and  his  aigac!.;:;> 
minister  Sully  gave  the  inventor  a  welcome  reception,  (hi 
the  death  of  the  king,  Lee  shared  in  the  persecution  m::'- 
fered  by  the  Protestants,  and  is  said  to  have  died,  fftim 
grief  and  disappointment,  at  Paris.  Some  of  his  workin^  n 
made  their  escape  to  England,  and  under  Aston,  who  had 
been  Lee's  apprentice,  established  the  stocking  manufac- 
ture permanently  in  England. 

In  the  year  1663  Charles  II.  granted  to  the  Frame-work 
Knitters'  (stocking-makers)  Society  of  London  a  charter, 
which  had  been  refused  to  them  a  lew  years  before  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Six  years  afterwards  the  number  of 
stocking-fiames  in  England  amounted  to  700,  employing 
1200  workmen,  of  whom  three-fifihs  made  silk  stockinj,'* 
and  the  others  worsted :  for  cotton  was  not  then  ranked 
among  English  manufactures.  By  the  year  1714  the  num- 
ber of  frames  had  increased  to  8000  or  9000.  Some  years 
laler  this,  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Company  attempted 
to  control  not  only  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric  itscllibut 
also  the  making  and  selling  of  the  stockings ;  but  the  pro- 
ject failed.  By  the  year  1753,  about  twenty  years  after 
the  introduction  of  cotton  stockings,  the  number  of  firames 
in  England  was  14,000.  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  of  Belper, 
invented,  in  the  year  1758,  a  machine  for  making  ribbed 
stockings :  he  patented  the  machine,  and  the  patent  was 
twice  contested,  first  by  the  hosiers  of  Derby,  and  then  by 
those  of  Nottingham ;  but  the  validity  of  the  patent  being 
established,  the  inventor  enjoyed  it  for  fourteen  years. 
This  rib-stocking  frame  was  one  of  the  contrivances  which 
led  by  gradual  improvements  to  the  net-machines. 

The  common  stocking-frame  exliibits  a  quadrangular 
arrangement  of  upright  posts,  connected  by  cross-pieces  st 
the  top,  and  having  on  one  side  an  additional  piece  of 
framing  to  support  the  weaver's  seat.  Near  where  the 
weaver  sits  is  placed  a  series  of  needles,  which  ser\'e  the 
place  of  knitting-needles  in  forming  the  loops ;  they  ar« 
not  straight  needles,  nor  yet  what  would  be  termed  hooks, 
but  something  midway  between  the  two ;  and  the  number 
of  them  depends  on  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  stock- 
ing. This  degree  of  fineness  is  represented,  for  no  ade- 
quate reason  that  wc  are  aware  of,  by  the  number  of  loops 
contained  in  three  inches  of  breadtn,  which  varies  from 
about  fourteen  to  forty ;  and  hence  the  terms  4(j's,  14' s, 
&c.  as  applied  to  hosiery.  The  stocking-frame  is  provided 
with  a  scries  of  vibrating  levers,  called  jacks,  and  the?e 
jacks,  aided  by  other  intricate  api)aratus,  throw  the  stock- 
ing-yam into  such  cur\ature8  as  to  enable  the  needle*  to 
form  the  loops.  The  weaver  has  a  bobbin  of  yarn  at  one 
side  of  his  frame,  from  which  he  unwinds  enough  to  lay 
across  all  the  wires ;  he  then,  by  moving  certain  treadli's 
with  his  feet  and  levers  with  his  hands,  forms  this  length 
of  yam  into  a  row  of  loops ;  and  at  the  next  move muit, 
when  forming  another  row  of  bonds  or  loops,  he  links  the 
one  row  into  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain, 
which  chain,  extending  both  lengthwise  and  across,  con- 
stitutes the  web  of  the  stocking.  The  precise  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, even  if  described  at  much  length  and  illustrated 
by  figures,  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to  comprehend,  and  we 
shall  therefore  not  enter  into  details  unsuitable  to  our 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  continuous  thread  fojms 
both  warp  and  wcfl,  if  we  may  apply  these  terms  to  the 
stocking-web;  and  as  the  thread  is  not  by  this  opeiation 
tied  into  knots  such  as  occur  in  making  net.s,  the  me:>hos 
are  loose,  and  may  be  easily  undone  if  riot  secured  at  the 
edges,  but  at  the  same  time  the  web  acquires  a  degree  of 
elasticity  which  no  other  form  of  woven  plexus  presents. 

A  few  statistical  details,  and  a  notice  of  a  machine  for 
making  twelve  stockings  at  once,  will  be  found  undi-r 
Hosiery  ;  while  the  following,  from  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Factoi-y  Commis!^ionels,  will  show  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  stocking-trade.    There  arc  three  clas«c«  of 
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operatives  engaged :  the  •  winders,'  who  put  the  silk,  cot- 
ton, or  thread  on  the  bobbins :  the  '  stockingcrs,' '  or  frame- 
work knitters,'  who  work  the  thread  up  into  a  knitted 
fabric  ;  and  the  'seamers,'  who  make  the  stockings  out  of 
the  pieces  thus  produced.  The  'winders' are  generally 
cliiloren,  who  can  wind  thread  enough  for  hair  a  dozen 
machines  each  ;  the  *  knitters'  arc  men,  women,  and  youths, 
who  hire  both  the  winders  and  the  scam<rB;  and  the 
'seamers'  are  women.  Some  of  the  stocking-fiames  are 
owned  by  the  workmen  who  weave  the  stockings ;  some 
are  lent  out  to  the  men  by  the  owners  at  so  much  per 
week  for  each  frame ;  while  other  persons  are  renters  of 
what  is  termed  a  *  shop  of  frames,'  containing  eight  or  ten 
frames,  let,  with  standmg-room,  &c.,  to  the  workmen.  The 
hosier  or  manufacturer  lets  out  his  frames  at  about  a  shil- 
ling a  week  each  to  the  holders  of  a  shop  of  frames ;  and 
these  latter  charge  that  same  sum,  or  perhaps  three  pence 
mure,  to  the  journeymen  or  real  workers,  with  the  addition 
of  three  pence  for  'standing'  or  shop-rent;  and  three 
pence  for  the  trouble  of  taking  in  the  week's  wdrk  to  the 
manufacturer ;  because  all  the  men  working  in  one  '  shop 
of  frames'  work  for  one  house ;  and  the  owner  of  the  shop 
teems  to  act  as  a  sort  of  agent  between  the  real  employers 
and  the  workmen. 

Pile  JVeaving. — If  we  examine  a  piece  of  silk  velvet,  or 
ai^  kind  of  fustian,  such  as  velveteen,  moleskin,  or  doe- 
skin, or  a  Turkey  or  Wilton  carpet,  we  shall  find  that  in 
any  or  all  of  these  fabrics  the  warp  and  weft  threads  are 
almost  concealed  by  a  kind  of  down,  nap,  or  pile,  which 
imparts  a  peculiarly  soft  and  smooth  texture  to  them.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  class  together  such  very  different  ma- 
terials as  silk  velvet,  fustian,  and  Turkey  carpeting ;  but 
the  classification  is  strictly  correct,  because  all  of  them 
owe  their  characteristic  beauty  to  the  downy  surface  which 
they  present.  Fustians  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  cotton  velvet, 
as  turkey  carpeting  is  a  woollen  velvet. 

Ibe  weaving  of  these  pile-fabrics,  so  far  as  regards  the 
decawation  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads  by  means  of  the 
dmttle,  resembles  that  of  plain  fabiics,  or  of  pattern-fabrics, 
•eeading  to  the  nature  of  the  design.  But  there  is,  besides 
fte  warp  and  weft  properly  so  called,  another  kind  of  warp, 
wboae  threads  are  left  standing  in  loops  above  the  general 
aoriace  till  cut,  and  the  cutting  of  which  constitutes  the 
jdle.  In  some  kinds  of  fustians  the  pile  is  cut  so  as  to 
^ve  a  smooth  velvet  surface ;  while  in  other  kinds  it  is  cut 
info  parallel  cords,  forming  corduroy  and  such  like  fabrics. 
The  cuttine  used  formerly  to  be  done  by  peculiarly  shaped 
knives  held  in  the  hand ;  but  some  very  mgenious  machines 
have  been  contrived  for  effecting  it  more  (juickly  and  cor- 
rectly. For  the  application  of  this  peculiar  manufacture 
to  disereDt  fabrics,  see  Garpkt  ;  Fustian  ;  Velvet. 

Power-Wearing.— In  all  the  kinds  of  weaving  iiitherto 
noticed,  whether  m  relation  to  plain  goods,  figured  goods, 
double  cloth,  bobbin-net,  stockings,  or  velvet  fabrics,  we 
have  uniformly  spoken  of  the  weaving-machine  as  being 
worked,  by  hand,  or  rather  by  hand  and  foot,  for  a  treadle 
is  an  almost  invariable  component  part  of  such  a  machine. 
We  have  however  now  briefly  to  notice  the  important  steps 
by  which  the  steam-engine  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
1ms  dmattment  of  industry. 

In  tne  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1678,  a  loom, 
invented  by  M.  de  Gennes,  is  described  as  'a  new  engine 
to  nuke  linen  cloth  w^ithout  the  aid  of  an  artificer,'  by  ap- 
plying water-]K)wer  as  the  moving  force.  The  advantages 
are  thus  enumerated :  '  I,  That  one  mill  alone  will  set  ten 
or  twelve  of  these  looms  at  work ;  2,  the  cloth  may  be 
made  of  what  breadth  you  please,  or  at  least  much  broader 
than  any  which  has  been  nitherto  made ;  3,  there  will  be 
fewer  knots  in  the  cloth,  since  the  threads  will  not  break 
so  fast  as  in  other  looms,  because  the  shuttle  that  breaks 
the  greater  part  can  never  touch  them.  In  short,  the  work 
will  be  earned  on  quicker  and  at  less  expense,  since,  in- 
stead of  several  workmen,  which  are  required  in  making  up 
of  veiy  large  cloths,  one  Iwy  will  serve  to  tie  the  threads  of 
several  looms  as  £ut  as  they  break,  and  to  order  the  quills 
in  the  shuttle.'     This  description  remarkably  well  ex- 

Jiresses  the  excellences  of  the  power-loom  of  the  present 
ay ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  De  Gennes'  machine 
ever  came  into  use.  At  various  times  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, M.  Dolignon,  M.  Vaucanson,  Mr.  Austin,  and  Mr. 
Miller  contrived  looms  which  were  to  be  worked  by  a 
winch,  by  water-power,  or  by  some  contrivance  more  ex- 
peditions than  the  common  hand-weaving.    A'  model  of 


I  Mr.  Austin's  machine  is  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
I  Society  of  Arts;  and  ^Ir.  I'ortcr,  in  his  'Treatise  on  the 
I  Silk  Alauufacture,'  has  given  a  rcpri-scntation  and  descrip- 
j  tion  of  its  mode  of  action.     The  first  power-loom  for 
I  weaving  cotton  fabrics  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Austin  in  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Monteith,  near  Glasgow,  in  17K8 ;  but  be- 
fore tnat  time  another  machine  had  been  invented,  whose 
history  is  curious  and  interesting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C'artwright,  brother  of  the  late  Major 
Cartwright,  happened,  in  1784,  to  be  in  conversiation  with 
some  gentlemen  concerning  Arkwrighfs  spimiing  ma- 
chinery. It  was  observed  that,  so  soon  as  Arkwrighfs 
patent  expired,  so  many  mills  would  be  erected,  and  so 
much  cotton  spun,  that  hands  would  not  be  found  to  weave 
it.  C'artwright  remarked  that  Arkwright  niiust,  in  that 
case,  invent  weaving  machinery ;  and  the  idea,  thus  sug- 
gested by  himself,  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  his  mind; 
for  he  soon  afterwards  endeavoured  to  form  a  machine 
which  should  imitate  the  three  movements  in  weaving. 
He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  produce  a  machine,  which  he 
patented  in  1785 ;  and  another,  fur  which  a  ))atcnt  was 
obtained  in  1787.  He  tried  to  establi.sli  a  power-loom 
weaving  factory  at  Doncaster,  but  failed :  Messrs.  Grim- 
shaw  also  endeavoured  to  set  Cartwrighfs  machines  at 
i  work  at  Manchester,  but  similarlv  failed  from  various 
causes ;  and,  after  many  years  of  labour,  many  patents, 
I  and  an  expenditure  of  40,000/.,  Dr.  C'artwright  was'  com- 
pelled, in  1808,  to  ask  for  a  grant  from  Parliament  as  a 
return  for  his  losses  and  exertions.  Parliament  awarded 
him  10,000/. 

One  cause  which  delayed  the  adoption  of  power-looms 
was  the  necessity  for  stopping  the  machine  frequently,  in 
order  to  dress  the  warp  as  it  unrolled  from  the  beam, 
which  operation  required  a  man  to  be  employed  lor  each 
loom,  so  that  there  was  no  saving  of  expense.  In  the  year 
1802,  Mr.  Kadcliffe,  a  cotton  manufacturer  of  Stockport, 
aided  by  a  workman,  lliomas  .Johnson,  made  many  con- 
trivances with  a  view  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and 
at  length  produced  the  admirable  '  dressing-machine '  of 
modern  factories,  by  which  the  warp  is  dressed  before  it 
goes  into  the  loom.  At  a  8ub.se(|uent  period  Mr.  Hor- 
rocks  and  Mr.  Marsland,  both  of  Stockport,  made  other 
improvements,  which  brought  the  steam-engine  fairly  into 
use  for  weaving  operations,  and  thus  power-looms  became 
established.  Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  firm 
of  Sharp  and  Roberts,  at  IVIanchester,  has  brought  the 
power-loom  to  a  state  of  high  perfection  ;  and  cveiy  year 
adds  more  and  more  to  the  number  of  such  looms  employed 
in  manufacturing  districts. 

The  application  of  the  power-loom  renders  nece.ssary  the 
employment  of  other  machines  likewise,  to  eflect  those 
preparatory  operations  which,  in  hand-loom  weaving,  are 
efFectcd  by  very  ^mple  means.  If  we  take  a  piece  of 
calico  as  tne  representative  of  plain  fabrics  generally,  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  power-loom  factories  may  be  shortly 
sketched  as  follows : — 

The  warpingrframe,  in.stead  of  being  employed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  warping-mill  sketched  in  a  former 
page,  is  so  arranged  as  to  ue  worked  by  steam-power. 
Several  bobbins,  arranged  with  their  axes  parallel  and 
horizontal,  in  a  compartment  at  one  end  ot  the  frame, 
yield  the  yarn  which  is  to  be  collected  into  a  wai-p.  The 
yams,  proceeding  from  the  Irobbins,  pass  under  some 
rollers  and  over  othei-s,  until  all  are  brought  into  a  parallel 
layer,  a  comb  of  fine  wires  being  employed  to  separate  the 
yams  equidistant.  The  yams  are  then  collected  and  coiled 
on  a  cylindrical  beam,  w'hich  is  removed  from  tlie  tcarping- 
/rame,  and  transferred  to  the  dretning-iiiacfiinr.  This 
latter  is  a  large  piece  of  mechanism,  by  which  the  contents 
of  eight  rollers  from  the  warping-frame  are  collected  on 
one  roller  or  beam,  which  is  to  form  the  warp-beam  of  the 
loom ;  and  in  their  passage  the  yarn-threads  are  coated  with 
the  paste  or  mucilage-3ressing,  and  dried.  Four  of  the 
rollers  are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  four  at 
the  other;  and  the  yarns,  proceeding  from  thence,  pass 
between  rollers,  of  which  the  lowermost  clips  into  the 
paste,  and  becomes  thus  coated  with  it ;  they  Mien  pass 
under  and  over  brushes,  by  which  the  psute  is  r\ilbe>l  into 
the  fibres ;  then  over  a  steuin-heated  copper  box,  by  \\liich 
they  are  dried,  and,  lastly,  are  wound  on  tiie  wanj-bcani- 
In  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  084,  will  be  Ibuiul  a  repre- 
sentation and  description  of  a  machine  empUived  ii>,l''° 
sul-cloth  manufacture,  by  which  the  yarns  are  di;i,ni '"''*' 
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two  or  three  hundred  bobbins,  acraiiged  through  a  comb 
or  reed,  coated  with  paste,  rubbed  with  the  brushes,  dried 
over  the  steam-heated  boxes,  and  wound  on  the  w^arp- 
beam ;  thus  combining  both  warping-frame  and  dressing- 
machine  in  one. 

The  preparation  of  the  warp  in  the  loom,  comprising 
what  are  called  the  'drawing'  and  '  mounting,' is  more 
simple  for  the  power-loom  tlian  for  the  hand-loom,  but  is 


still  somewhat  intricate.  When  however  this  it  effected, 
steam-power  does  all  the  rest :  it  forms  the  shed  or  divi- 
sion of  the  warp  into  two  parts ;  it  throws  the  shuttle ;  it 
drives  up  the  weft  with  the  batten ;  it  unwinds  the  warp 
from  the  warp-roller ;  and  winds  the  woven  material  on 
the  cloth-roller.  Part  of  these  operations  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  6,  in  which  some  of  the  mechanism  it 
omitted  to  render  the  rest  more  clear.    The  warp,  un- 


uinaiug  from  the  beam  aV,  and  bending  round  the  rollo- 
13,  pusses  through  the  two  leaves  of  heddles  CC,  by  wh  h 
the  bliud  is  formed  for  receiving  the  shuttle  at  D;  and 
!Uter  the  action  of  the  batten  (not  here  shown)  the  finished 
cloth  E  results. 
The  pressing,  finishing,  dressing.  Sec.,  which  the  woven 

{foods  receive,  whether  woven  by  the  power-loom  or  the 
land-loora,  depend,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  fabric. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  by  which  the  plain 
ffoods  become  diversified  with  ornament,  is  detailed  under 
Calico  Printing. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  recent  progress  of  power- 
v.e;iving,  we  shall  conclude.  Mr.  Baines,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  arrived  at  an  opinion,  from  the  estimates 
of  ^ie£s^s.  Cleland,  Kennedy,  Greg,  Bannatyne,  and 
others,  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  83,000  power-looms 
in  England,  and  15,0(.I0  in  Scotland ;  and  he  stated  that 
while  power-looms  were  rapidly  increasing  every  year, 
there  was  no  proof  that  hand-looms  had  diminishea.  The 
number  of  the  latter,  at  various  times  between  1824  and 
18;j3,  has  been  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
thotisatul.  Up  to  the  year  1833,  the  weaving  by  power- 
looms  was  chiefly  confined  to  calicoes  and  fu^ians,  but  it 
is  gradually  being  employed  for  other  fabrics,  liicre  is 
one  cotton  factory  at  Stockport  in  which  1300  power-looms 
are  eniployed  in  weaving  calico ;  and  many  other  factories 
exhibit  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  amount  of  operations. 

What  must  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  system  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  it  is  dimcult  to  say. 
A  boy  or  a  girl,  managing  two  power-looms,  can  produce 
three  or  four  times  as  much  cloth  in  a  given  time  as  the 
bo.t  liand-weaver ;  and  cloth,  too,  which  is  much  more 
uniform  in  its  texture.  The  wages  per  piece  become  thus 
driven  down  step  by  step,  and  the  harmy-eamed  pittance 
of  the  hand-loom  weaver  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  his  sup- 
port. Ttie  Parliamentary  documents,  published  within  the 
l:tst  ton  years,  comprise  several  large  folio  volumes  re- 
lating wholly  to  inquiries  made  into  the  condition  and 
prosj)ects  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  In  Air.  Ilickson's 
notes  and  observations  on  this  subject,  forming  one  of  the 
Parliamenlaiy  papers  for  1840,  he  gives  a  comparative 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  four  principal  classes  of 
hand-loom  weavers,  and  then  considers  the  various  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  cer- 
tain remedies  for  tlie  present  depression.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Baines.  who, 
diortly  before,  had  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that 
hand-loom  weavers  had  gone  to  work  in  the  stcam- 
"**«""ing  it  the  only  remedy  for  their  present 
wd's  words  are : — *  The  trade  of  hand- 


loom  weaving  is  not  only  incapable  of  improvement,  but 
of  remaining  in  its  present  state.  The  best  friends  of  the 
weaver  are  those  who  would  advise  and  assist  him  to 
transfer  his  labour  to  other  channels  of  industry.  If  he 
cling  to  the  hand-loom,  his  condition  will  become  worse 
from  day  to  day.  A  few  of  the  more  skilled  class  oi 
weavers  may  indeed  maintain  their  position,  but  the  fate 
of  the  many  (unless  their  intelligence  and  foresight  avert 
it  by  change  of  occupation)  is  decreasing  employment,  de- 
creasing wages,  and  ultimate  destitution.'  (Report*  from 
Commissioners,  1840,  vol.  ix.,  p.  659.) 

WEB.     [Weaving.] 

WEBBE,  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  composer  of  that  part- 
music  which  we  may  justly  claim  as  national,  was  bom  ia 
the  year  1740.  His  father,  who  held  an  oflSce  under  ttie 
British  covernment  at  Minorca,  dying  suddenly,  and 
leaving  his  property  in  such  a  state  that  his  family  never 
profited  by  it,  liis  widow  was  unable  to  give  her  son  a 
liberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  cabinet-maker.  On  the  completion  of  his 
term,  however,  he  abandoned  a  pursuit  so  ntlle  suited  to 
his  expansive  mind,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language.  But  his  mother  dying  shortly  after,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  following  the  exam^e  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  copied  music  as  a  means  of  suodst- 
ence,  though  knowing  but  veiy  little  of  the  art.  This  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  a  German,  named  Barbandt, 
organist  of  the  Bavarian  chapel,  who  initiated  him  in  the 
principles  of  music.  His  unwearied  industry  and  patience 
enabled  him  not  only  to  support  himself  by  copying,  but 
to  acquire,  in  addition  to  the  Latin,  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  He  now  began  to  give 
lessons  in  music,,  and  soon  after  to  compose,  and  was  so 
successful  in  the  latter  attempt,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  he  gained  a  gold  prize-medal  from  the  Catch-Club  tor 
the  best  canon.  In  1768  he  was  rewarded,  by  the  same 
elegant  society,  by  a  modal  for  his  simple  but  boautifid 
glee, '  A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows,'  which 
immediately  established  his  reputation. 

From  the  year  which  first  witnessed  his  success  as  a 
composer,  to  1792,  Mr.  Wcbbe  had  twenty-seven  medals 
awarded  to  him  by  the  same  club,  'for  glees,  catches, 
canons,  and  odes.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  four 
of  his  finest  works,  including  that  matchless  production, 
'  When  winds  breathe  soft,'  failed  in  obtaining  the  golden 
honours  bestowed  on  works  of  far  inferior  merit.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  bis  medals  were  given  him 
for  compositions  now  forgotten ;  among  which  too  many 
were  the  reward  of  useless  pieces  of  musical  mechanism, 
called  canons. 
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In  1784  Mr.  Wcbbe  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  War- 
ren Home,  as  secretary  of  the  Catch-Club ;  and  in  1787, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Glce-Club,  he  becanje  a  pro- 
feseional  member  and  the  librariaji.  It  was  for  this  society 
he  wrote  both  words  and  music  of  iiis  popular  glee,  *  Glo- 
rious Apollo.'  But  amidst  his  professional  avocations  he 
found  time  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  even  of  Hebrew,  and  to  become  conversant  in  many 
branches  of  polite  literature.  *  He  even  wooed  the  Muses, 
and  of  several  of  his  works  the  poetry,  as  well  as  music,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  from  his  pen.  He  also  excelled  in 
fencing  and  dancing,  and  added  to  his  various  accomplish- 
ments a  simplicity  of  manners  and  benevolence  of  disposi- 
tion, wliich  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
of  the  day.'    {Harmonicon.) 

Mr.  AVebbe's  glees,  &c.  amount  to  the  large  number  of 
one  hundred  and  seven.  Besides  these,  he  produced 
masses  (being  a  Roman  Catholic),  anthems,  single  son^, 
&c.,  some  of  which  are  yet  well  known,  particularly  '  The 
Mao&ion  of  Peace,'  and  *  From  glaring  show.'  He  djed  in 
1817.  leaving  a  son  (named  after  his  father),  a  sound  mu- 
sician and  an  accomplished  man,  who  inherited  some  of 
hisparent's  musical  talent. 

WEBER,  CARL-MARIA  VON,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  German  school  of  music,  left,  among 
other  interesting  manuscripts,  an  autobiographv,  which 
has  supplied  us  with  much  of  the  substance  of  the  follow- 
ntf^  memoir. 

He  was  bom  in  December,  178G,  at  Eulin  in  Holstein. 
ffis  education  was  of  a  very  liberal  kind,  and  conducted 
with  the  utmost  care ;  and  as  his  father  was  a  musical 
man,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
violiniat,  he,  almost  unconsciously,  led  his  son  in  pursuit 
of  music  parlicularlv,  while  he  encouraged  his  study  of 
tiK  fine  arts  generally.  Ilis  mind  was  also  rendered  con- 
templatiTe  by  the  retired  manner  in  which  his  family 
liTea,  and  by  the  few  visitors  at  his  father's  house,  who 
wen  chiefly  middle-aged  men  of  various  professions  and 
teeomplishments.  Precautions  were  taken  to  keep  him 
fay  asaociating  with  wild  playmates ;  and  thus  he  was 
(■^taught  to  nnd  company  in  his  own  thoughts ;  to  live, 
M  oe  sava,  in  the  little  world  of  his  own  imagination,  and 
to  seek  therein  his  occupation  and  his  happiness.  His 
time  was  principally  divided  between  painting  and  music. 
Of  the  former  he  successfully  cultivated  several  branches, 
woiking  alternately  in  oil,  in  water-colours,  and  in  crayons. 
He  likewise  acquired  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
elehing-needle,  but  he  did  not  follow  up  these  employ- 
ments with  ardour,  and  they  were  silently  suffered  to  be 
discontinued.  Music  got  full  possession  of  his  mind  before 
be  was  conscious  of  its  influence,  and  at  last  entirely  sup- 
planted her  sisfer  art.  His  father  frequently  changed  his 
place  of  residence,  and  this  led  to  as  frequent  a  change 
m  his  son's  maiiters,  who  too  often  undid  what  had  been 
done ;  an  evil  however  which  Weber,  in  after  life,  thought 
more  than  compensated,  by  compelling  him  to  become  his 
own  instructor,  and  to  depend  on  his  own  energies.  He 
aaaljzed,  compared,  and  reflected,  and  sought  to  deduce 
well-gniunded  principles,  especially  in  music,  from  what 
he  had  h^rd,  read,  and  thought.  To  Haunchkel,  of  Hild- 
borghaosen,  he  was  indebted  for  his  skill  as  a  piano-forte 
player;  uid  he  mentions  in  warm  terais  of  gratitude  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  tliis  master  during  the  years 
1796  and  1797. 

Hid  ikther,  now  observing  the  great  and  decided  deve- 
lopment of  his  son's  musical  talents,  took  him  to  Salzbuig, 
and  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Michael  Haydn, 
brother  of  the  illustrious  composer,  and  himself  a  very 
leaned  musician;  but  though  the  pupil  laboured  witii 
ctmestness  and  industry,  his  progress  was  not  equal  to  his 
expectations.  The  master  was  then  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life ;  was  grave,  not  to  say  severe,  in  his  manner.  There 
vas  in  fact  too  awful  a  distance  between  old  age  and 
duldhood.  At  Salibure,  in  1708,  liis  father,  as  an  en- 
couragement, printed  mis  first  production,  consisting  of 
nz  /ughetti,  which  was  very  favourably  noticed  in  the 
Gemian  '  Muacal  Gazette'  of  that  year.  Shortly  after 
thb  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  received  lessons  in 
dnging  from  Valesi,  and  in  composition  from  the  organist 
of  the  chapel-royal,  M.  Kalcher,  to  whose  kind  and  lumi- 
nons  instructions,  he  says,  he  was  indebted  for  much  im- 
portant knowledge,  pcracularly  with  reapect  to  the  treat- 


ment of  subjects  in  four  parts,  the  laws  of  which,  he  adds, 
should  be  as  familiar  to  the  composer  as  those  of  syntax 
and  metre  to  the  poet ;  for  it  is  such  knowledge  alone  that 
will  enable  him  to  present  his  ideas  to  liis  hearei'S  with 
perspicuity  and  effect. 

He  now  ap])lied  to  his  studies  with  unabated  vigour,  and 
found  a  preference  for  dramatic  music  growing  rapidly  on 
him.  Under  the  eye  of  his  master  he  composed  an  opera, 
*  Die  Macht  der  Liebe  und  dcs  Weins '  (The  Power  of  Love 
and  Wine).  He  also  wrote  a  grand  mass,  several  sonatas 
and  variations  for  tlie  piano-forte,  violin  trios,  songs,  &c., 
all  of  which  however  he  candidly  tells  us  wei-e  *  wisely 
committed  to  the  fiames.' 

About  the  same  time  the  art  of  ]ithogra])hy  v.-as  tirst 
discovered,  and  the  restless  activity  of  the  youtliAiI 
mind,  which  embraces  with  eagerness  all  that  is  novel, 
again  diverted  the  young  composer's  attention  from  his 
legitimate  pursuit,  and  excited  in  Iiini  a  wiah  to  rival 
the  ingenious  inventor  of  that  art.  He  piocured  the 
necessary  tools,  and  setting  himself  vigorously  at  work, 
at  length  almost  fancied  himself  the  original  inventor :  at 
least,  he  says,  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  devised  a  more  per- 
fect system,  and  could  constmct  more  perfect  machinery. 
Impressed  with  this  belief,  he  urged  his  father  to  remove 
to  Freyburg,  where  all  the  necessary  materials  could  be 
more  readify  procured.  The  mania  however  quickly  left 
him :  the  mechanical  nature  of  his  new  occupation,  the 
fatigue  and  annoyance  attending  it,  and,  above  all,  its  ten- 
dency to  cramp  and  deaden  the  more  intellectual  faculties, 
soon  determined  him  to  abandon  it,  and  he  returned  with 
increased  zest  to  his  musical  pni-suits. 

Weber  now  set  to  music  Steinsberg's  opera,  '  Das  Wald- 
mudchen '  (The  Wood-girl ,i.  which  was  perfoimed  in  1800, 
and  spread  further  than,  at  his  maturer  age,  he  thought 
desirable.  It  was,  he  savs,  a  very  crude  jejune  work, 
though  in  some  parts  not  altogether  destitute  of  invention. 
The  whole  of  the  second  act  was  composed  in  ten  days,  a 
youthful  affectation  of  promptness  wluch  he  houeslly  ac- 
knowledges, condemns,  and  deplores.  Being  called  to 
Salzburg,  he  there,  in  1801,  composed  *  Peter  Schmoll.' 
In  1802  his  fatlier  proceeded  with  him  on  a  musical  tour 
to  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Holstein,  in  all  which  places  he 
diligently  collected  and  studied  the  theoretical  writers  on 
music.  He  then  felt  himself  impelled  towards  that  great 
resort  of  musical  talent,  Vienna.  Tliere,  in  addition  to  the 
society  of  other  eminent  masters,  including  the  immortal 
Flaydn,  he  became  acquaintefd  with  the  Abbe  Voglcr,  who 
generously  opened  to  nim  the  treasures  of  his  mmd.  By 
his  advice  he  abandoned  many  favourite  projects,  suggested 
by  the  fervour  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  dedicated 
nearly  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters,  ana- 
lyzing their  compositions,  and  thus  discovering  their  mode 
of  carrying  out  their  ideas  and  of  employing  their  means. 
An  invitation  to  fill  the  situation  of  music-director  at 
Breslau  offered  him  a  new  field  for  exertion  and  fresh 
opportunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  effect.  He  there 
re-touched  several  of  las  earlier  works,  and  composed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  opera  of '  Riibezahl,'  which,  strange 
to  say,  afterwards  appeared  as  the  composition  of  Professor 
Rode.  In  1806  that  true  lover  of  the  art,  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wiirf  emberg,  invited  Weber  to  his  court  at  Carlsrulie, 
where  he  produced  two  symphonies,  several  concertos,  S:c.  • 
but  the  evils  of  war  obliged  him  to  move,  and  proceed  on  a 
professional  tour,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
though  common  enough  at  that  turbulent  period.  This 
brought  him  to  Stuttgard,  where  he  resided  tor  some  time 
m  the  house  of  the  Duke  Louis  of  Wiirtcmberp,  and  com- 
pleted his  opera  of  •  Sylvana,'  or  rather  re-modelled  it  on 
his  former  work, '  Das  Waldmiidchen,'  producing  duiing 
the  same  period  several  other  compositions. 

In  1810  Weber  set  out  on  another  professional  journey 
in  Germany,  which  he  traversed  in  various  dircclionn.  M. 
Frankfort,  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  otluT  places  his 
operas  were  performed,  and  his  conccils  well  a'lV"  ,^'"- 
In  Vienna  he  found  his  venerable  fri<  lul,  il»'  AM/'^  *  "? •^'■• 
devoting  the  remnant  of  his  life  to  IIk-  HisdinH""  «'  his 
pupils.  Meyerbeer  and  Gaasbachcr.  At  I>"'"|''',^'*;-  'i 
1810,  he  composed  «  Abon  Hassan. '  Kroiu  I«1J  ^""J^^^ 
he  directed  the  opera  at  Pra-iu-.  aO*  r  l'|ivi",^'  com,.:L-.<;- y 
re-organised  that  establishment .  'I'l"'"  '"■  '{*'■"  ,l!'--- 
time  unoccupied.  Subsequently  '"''"'''■,'' .,^\'  n  :^~^'"" 
ment  to  found  a  German  oix-rn  iit  '>"'"f''V' *"!^ -X^i- 
pointment,  which  he  held  till  hi«  decease, abBortKsd,durxr.5; 
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the  fii-st  two  years,  nearly  the  whole  of  hid  attention.  But  I 
hbi  account  of  himself  and  his  compositions  seems  to  have  | 
been  discontinued  in  lB18,and  we  liavc  no  means  of  filling  ] 
up  the  interval  between  that  period  and  1^2,  in  witicFi 
year  he  broujjht  out,  at  Berlin,  his  greatest  work, '  DerFreis- 
chutz,'  the  text,  or  libretto,  by  his  friend  and  countryman 
Kind.  Not  only  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  musdc,  but 
the  deep  thought  it  evinced',  immediately  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  in  the  noith  of  Germany ;  and  a  copy 
of  the  work  having  been  sent  to  London  and  obtained  by 
the  editor  of  '  The  Harmonicon,'  an  extract  from  it  ap- 
peared, in  January,  1823,  in  the  first  number  of  that  peri- 
odical. This  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  mentioning  the 
opera  in  strong  terms  to  the  proprietor  of  the  English 
Opera-House,  who,  fearing  to  incur  the  expense  of  getting 
it  up,  declined  the  attempt.  From  the  same  quai-ter  it 
was  then  recommended  to  Drury  I^ne,  and  afterwards  to 
Covcnt  Garden,  but  with  a  similar  result.  However,  other 
specimens  of  tlte  work,  and  among  them  the  beautiful 
Cavatina,  appearing  in  the  '  Hiu-monicon,'  and  public 
attention  having  thus  been  called  to  it,  the  opera  was  at 
length  performed,  July  23rd,  1824,  at  the  English  Opera- 
House,  and  produced  as  great  an  effect  in  London  as  it  had 
done  in  Benin.  In  the  following  October  it  wajj  given  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in  November  at  Drury  Lane, 
with  the  most  brilliant  success  at  both  houses.  On  the 
8th  of  December  •  Der  Freischiitz,'  under  the  title  of 
'  Robin  des  Bois,'  was  brought  out  in  Paris,  at  the  Od6on, 
and  tlu)ugh  it  did  not  make  the  same  powerful  impression 
on  a  French  as  on  an  English  audience,  its  effect  was  suffi- 
ciently flattering  to  the  composer,  who  nevertheless  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  surreptitious  means  by 
which  his  music  had  oeen  procured,  and  of  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  prepared.  His  two  cxpostu- 
latorj'  letters  to  the  manager  of  tne  Oddon  on  this  subject 
were  published  in  the  '  Hamjonicon,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  41. 

In  November,  1823,  Weber  proiduced  at  Vienna  his 
'  Eurj  anthe,'  which  was  not  at  first  received  with  the  en- 
thusiasm his  '  Freischiitz '  had  excited.  It  is  perhaps  too 
serioui),  and  certainly  not  written  in  a  popular  manner ; 
but  the  more  it  became  known,  the  more  it  was  admired, 
and  the  overture  is  one  of  the  composer's  liappiest  flights 
of  gcniiLs. 

In  1825  Weber  received  a  visit  at  Dresden  from  Mr.  C. 
Kenible,  then  the  spirited  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre, 
for  the  puipose  of  inviting  liim  to  compose  an  opera  for 
the  English  stage,  and  to  superintend  its  production  in 
London ;  an  engagement  which  he  willingly  undertook. 
Tlie  terms  were  Ave  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Planch(5  pro- 
vided the  drama,  which  was  entitled  *  Oberon,  or  the  Elf- 
King's  Oath,'  and  founded  on  Wieland's  celebrated  poem. 
In  1820,  on  the  12th  of  April,  it  was  brought  out,  and 
though  at  first  some  of  its  beauties  were  not  discovered  by 
thi)!-e  who  w;ere  unaccustomed  to  music  of  so  original 
and  high  an  order,  yet  they  wore  fully  felt  by  competent 
judges.  The  author  was  greeted  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner by  the  audience,  and  thoroughlv  satisfied  with  his 
public  reception  and  the  success  of  Iiis  work,  which  had 
twenty-seven  representations,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
conducted  by  the  composer.  But  it  was  now  apparent 
fl.at  he  was  sufi'ering  under  pulmonary  disease.  His 
jnnmcy  to  I^ondon  in  an  unfavourable  season,  and  his 
a.iival  in  Februaiy,  in  the  worst  weather  possible,  aggra- 
vated hi-i  malady :  nevcriheless  he  bore  up  manfully  against 
his  suft'erings.  'On  the  26th  of  May  lic^ad  a  benefit  con- 
f'i-it  at  the  Argyll  Uooms ;  •  but  we  regret  to  add,'  says 
the  *  Harmonicon,'  '  and  blush  for  our  country  when  we 
state,  that  the  room  wa;s  not  much  more  than  half  full,  and 
atnoiig  the  company  were  vcrv  few — two  or  three  at  the 
utmost — of  the  highest  class.  M.  von  Weber  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  left  to  get  tlirough  the  business  as  con- 
ductor. At  the  conclusion  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa,  and 
was  so  exhausted  as  to  create  considerable  alarm  in  the 
by-stanilei"s.'  On  Monday,  tlie  5th  of  Jime,  early  in  the 
morning,  he  was  found  in  a  lifeless  state  in  his  bed.  His 
funeral  uas  delayed  a  considerable  time  by  the  endeavour 
to  olitain  permission  to  deposit  his  remains  in  St.  PauVs 
C'athedial ;  but  this  could  not  be  granted  in  a  Protestant 
church,  as  his  friends  resolved  to  have  a  Requiem  sung  at 
Iiiii  obsequies,  he  having  always  professed  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Churcli  of  Rome.  At  length  the  interment  took 
rilac«,  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliapel, 
Moorfi«ld8 ;  and  the  foUowera,  coosisting  chiefly  of  diatin- 


guislied  professors  and  amateurs,  were  so .  piimctous  m  \o 
fill  sixteen  mourning  coaches.  ,  -   •■        .    ■ 

Weber  was  a  man  who  would  have  stood  prumiacut  in 
any  station  of  life  demanding  the  exertion  of  Quick  powu- 
ful  intellect.  His  mind,  naturally  strong  and  active,  vstu 
enlarged  by  education,  and  highly  cultivated  by  cxteii&ivt.' 
reading  and  the  society  of  literary  and  bcientmc  fiiecd*. 
His  manners  were  caJm  and  polite,  and  his  cpuveniatioa 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  good  sense,  but  for  a  dq^ice 
of  pleasant  sententiousness  which  closely  bordered  oa  wit. 
His  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  he  well  supported, 
on  every  occaiuon,  the  character  of  an  honourable  gentle* 
man.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sous  to  deplore  Ui^  un- 
timely loss  of  an  excellent  huhbaod  and  father. 

WEBSTER,  JOHN,  like  nuny  of  his  great  draioatic 
contemporaiies,  has  left  few  authentic  recorasof  his  career, 
beyond  his  works.  We  know  not  where  he  w^as  bom  aor 
where  he  was  educated.  The  earliest  notice  we  find  of  him 
is  in  the  papers  of  Henslowe,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  writ- 
ing plays  in  conjunction  with  Dekker,  Drayton.  Middletoo, 
Munday,  Cheltle,  Heywood,  and  Wentworth  Smith,  The 
first  work  of  his  own  which  he  published  was  'The  White 
Devil.'  This  was  printed  in  1612.  In  1623  waa  published 
h'ls  other  great  play, '  Tlie  Duchess  of  Malil.'  '  Appiiu  and 
Virginia'  was  printed  in  1G54.  These  are  the  works  upon 
which  the  fame  of  Webster  is  principally  built ;  and  eer- 
tainly  they  exliibit  him  as  one  of  the  foremotit  of  that  gicat 
band  of  writers  who  rose  up  as  the  later  conteniporarieaaod 
the  successors  of  Shakspere.  His  pathos  is  occasioiudly 
too  laboured,  and  his  command  over  pity  and  teiroj'  i«  que- 
ried far  beyond  the  region  of  pleasurable  emotion. .  Butbt 
is  essentially  a  great  dramatist  accomplishing  his  purpQie 
with  a  terrible  earnestness  which  few  have  equalled. .  & 
thus  speaks  of  himself  in  the  address  to  the  reader, prefi^fill 
to  the  '  W^hite  Devil :' — '  To  those  who  report  I  was  a  long 
time  in  finisliinj;  tius  tragedy,  I  confess  I  do  not  write  with 
a  goose-quill  winged  witli  two  feathers ;  and  if  thmr  will 
needs  make  it  my  fault,  I  must  answer  them  with  uwtof 
Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a  tragic  writer :  Aicestidea  object- 
ing that  Euripides  had  only,  in  three  days,  composed  jwe 
verses,  whereas  himself  had  written  three  hundnea ;  ".Iboa 
tellest  truth,  (quoth  he)  but  here's  the  difference ;  thin^sIiaD 
only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine  ahall  continQc 
three  ages."  '  Tlie  works  of  Webster  were  first  £6necta4 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Dyce,  in  1830.  , 

WEDEL,  GEORG  WOLFGANG,  was  bom  at,  GqImii 
in  Lusatia.  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant  .minutei^  pa 
the  12th  of  November,  1C45.  His  early  studies  w^re  pui? 
sued  at  the  college  of  his  native  place,  fnMU  whence  he 
was  sent  to  Jena,  where,  after  having  taken  his  (f^reejCf 
Master  of  Arts,  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  wa«  dis- 
tinguished whilst  a  (.tudent  for  his  knowledge  of  languages 
and  niatlicmatics,  as  well  as  for  his  poetical  powers.  AtU-r 
taking  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Jena,  he  visited  otlu-r 
universities  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  and  then  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Gotha.  Here  he 
remained  till  1G73,  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  Jena.  He  occupied  this  chair  for  upwatds  of 
fifty  years,  and  died  on  the  Gth  of  September,  1721.  Few 
men  have  left  behind  them  more  works  than  Wedel,  and 
among  a  nation  of  laborious  writers  he  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious.  He  publislied  several  distinct  woiks  in 
various  departments  of  medical  science,  and  upwaids  of 
three  hunured  academical  dissertations.  All  his  works 
display  great  research  as  well  as  learning.  He  was  not  only 
a  good  classical  scholar,  having  had  it  in  contemplation  a't 
one  time  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Bible,  but 
he  was  well  versed  in  Oriental  literature,  especially  the 
Arabic.  In  his  medical  opinions  he  was  a  disciple  of  Van 
Hclmont  and  Sylvius,  and  he  adopted  without  enquiry  tin- 
absurd  opinions  of  these  writers  on  the  action  of  in^di^i  w  >. 
Amid  the  immense  mass  of  his  wriUo^  Uieri^  'u  much 
curious  and  interesting  matter,  but  his  miud  w'ast,oo  luui-lt 
occupied  with  the  opinions  of  othtrii  to  have  aay  oJT  \a^ 
own,  so  that  his  influence  ha^  been  much  \e^  tlmp  maiy 
whose  writings  do  not  aniounl  to  a  little, of  thaX  of  ln^ 
own.  He  had  a  Kirge  private  practice,  and  vva«  r^-tri^rl;- 
able  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  his  punctuallfy  ia  ail 
public  matters,  so  much  w  that  all  las  biographcn>  express 
surprise  at  the  great  artiount  of  hi^  labomii.  He  vvna  Tiiild 
in  much  esteem  by  the  m^ii.  of  his  day.  He  w&i  a  imtsi- 
ber  of  the  Leopoldine  Acadcj^ny,  uodef  Ui@  naj^e  of  'Her- 
cules,' and  also  aFellon  oftbeEoyal^ooi^yof  Berlin  and 
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learned  societies.  He  was  first  phvsici&n  to 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  also  to  the  Elector  of 
»ce :  and  in  1694  he  was  created  a  count-palatine, 
hde  an  impcnal  counsieHor.  He  was  manied  for  the 
|ime  in  his  sixty -third  year,  and  had  Kcveral  children 
I  mairiaj^e.  He  died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the 
un  the  seventy-sevf  nth  year  of  his  age.  Although  a 
Inous  writer,  he  wan  not  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
Ific  acquirements.  It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of 
R  that  tie  was  a  believer  in  astrology,  an  art  which 
l^ued  with  much  zeal.  It  is  too  often  the  case  in 
idical  profession  that  those  who  linger  over  the  re- 
j^f  past  experience  fail  to  cultivate  their  powers  of 
Mtion  and  reflection,  and  thus  become  the  dupes  of 
to  that  have  scarcely  in  fact  a  shadow  or  show  of 


ft]  had  several  sons,  who  were  distinguished  men  in 
idical  ptf»fi;sston.  Ernkst  VVEUKLwas  bom  in  1G71, 
lad  m  lyon.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
(  He  published  a  work  on  the  diseases  of  orator*, 
lorbis  Concionatonim."  which  went  through  two  cdi- 
JoHAX>'  Adolph  Wkdel  was  the  successor  of  his 
and  was  l>om  in  16%.  He  ban  also  written  a  large 
of  worlrs,  the  chief  of  them  academical  disserla- 

ring  are  some  of  Wedel's  numerous  works  : — 

[^  1674,  Jena.  4to.;'  Exercitationcs  Pathologicap/ 

4to. ;    '  De    Medicamentorum    Facullatibus 

endi:i  et  applicandis  Ijhri  Duo,*  167",  Jena,  4fo. 

rk  has  been  translated  into  English,  'De  Medici- 
kim  t.^ompo?.itione  extemporanea  ad  usutn  liodier- 
fccommodata,"  167S,  Jena,  4to.  This  work  is  slill 
[well  of,  and  Wedel  has  still  the  reputation  of 
[been  an  accomplished  prescribcr. 
rrapA>>  Medicate;  Jocher,  A// ffent.  GeMrt.-Lexi- 
BoVt  Dirt.  liistoriqw  de  la  Mklnriue.) 
ICmB,  in  Alechanics,  is  a  prism  of  wood  or  metal 
bue  is  a  Inangle  :  it  is  employed  to  remove  two 
yTrom  one  another  laterally,  or  to  rend  a-tunder  the 
\  a  bi>dy  ;  an  edge  which  is  parallel  to  the  geo- 

E,  axis  of  the  piism  being  introduced  between  the 
or  parts  of  tne  body,  and  the  whole  wedge  being 
veil  forward  by  a  percussive  force,  as  llie  stroke  of 
er.  The  nature  of  percussive  force,  and  of  the 
(T"  v«>ii,  K  ;i  vii'lding  material  opposes  to  the  motion 
\  owever,  imperfectly  known,  it  is  usual 

i?-power  and  the  resistance  as  simple 
or   weights,  in  estimating  the   conditiona   of 
ium  when  a  wedge  is  employed  as  a  machine. 
kBC  represent  the  section  of  a  wedge  perpendi- 
I  Ibe  tnalhematica]  axis ;  and  for  simplicity,  sup- 


^  nectton  to  be  an  isosceles  triangle.     The  plane 
i  through  AB,  perpendicular  to  ABC  and  to  the 
(i  I  lip  head  or  back  of  the  wedge  :  the  planes 
(■f,  nnd  BC  perpendicular  to  the  paper 

__  1  ;  and  their  line  of  section,  piissmg 

C,  i*  called  tlie  edge. 

aolive-powcr  is  applied  to  the  head  of  the  wedge  ; 

b«  juppoM-d  to  act  in  the  direction  MC  pen»en- 

to  that  plane,  and   passing  through  0  in   the 

_et  the  material  which  is  to  be  rent  asunder  1m?  in 

with   the  »ides  of  the  wedge    in   lines  parsing 

«  and  *  perpendicularly  to  the  paper ;   and  let 

la  v>»"ld  as  if  they  were  capable   of  turning 

No.  1703. 


about  some  point  c  in  the  direction  of  MC,  produccti  il 
necessary  :  tnen  it  \t  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  wedire 
will  be  the  same  aa  if  a  section  of  the  latter,  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  axis,  wsre  ahc.  Ima^nv  ad,  M  to  be  drawn 
perpendicularly  to  ac  and  he  :  then  those  lines  will  meet 
at  a  certain  point,  asrf,  in  the  line  MC:  imagine  also  the 
parallelogram  ndbQ  of  forces  to  be  constructed  ;  then  rfl) 
or  '2<fN  will  represent  the  motive  force,  and  da  or  db  the 
pressure  which  that  force  exerts  at  a  or  h  perpendicularly 
to  ac  and  be.  Let  P  represent  the  motive  force,  and  ft 
the  pressure  at  a  or  & ;  then,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the 
latter  will  represent  the  reaction  of  the  raatcriiJ  in  the 
direction  ad  or  bd;  and  we  have, 

P  :  R  ;  ;  2  /N  :  da. 
But  the  triangle  aSd  is  similar  to  cNa  ;  therefore 

dN  '  f/ii  ;  '.  oN  ;  ae, 
and  consequently  P  ;  R  I  !  "2^N  (:=ah)  t  (w. 

The  position  of  the  point  r  where  the  m'paration  of  th«' 
material  is  supposed  to  take  place  varies  for  different  ma- 
terials, and  can  only  be  estimated,  or  found  from  experi-, 
ment:  if  it  were  supposed  (o  coincide  with  C,  we  should 
have 

p  :  R  ::  2/iN  :  rtC; 

or  by  similar  triangles  nbC,  AHC, 

P  :  R  : :  ad  :  AC". 

If  the  force  of  flie  w  edge  at  the  points  a  or  6  were  to  be 
estimated  in  the  direction  Ni  or  rib;  as  when  it  is  re* 
quired,  neglecting  friction,  to  find  the  forte  with  which  a 
given  pressure  P  in  the  direction  MC,  on  the  licnd  of  the 
wedge,  would  make  a  body  at  a  or  h  slide  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  M(J  :  then,  R'  representing  that  force, 
ana  c  coinciding  with  C,  or  ad  being  now  perpendicular 
to  AC.  we  should  have 
P  :  R'  :  :  2dN  :  No.  or  as  2aN  to  NC,  or  as  AB  to  EC. 

The  point  c  still  coinciding  with  C,  let  0  represent  the 

angle  ACE,  or  half  the  angle  of  the  wedge  :  then 

oN         ,  AB      „    .     „ 

— r,  =  sin.  e,  or  -TTs  =  2  ain.  e  ; 
uL.  AC 

also  AB  :  EC  :  :  2  sin.  0  :  cos.  0 : 
it  follows,  radius  being  unity,  that 

p  :  R  : :  2  sin.  e  :  i.  or  p  =  2R  sin.  e  -. 

also  P  :  R'  :  ;  2  sin.  0  :  cos.  0,  or  P  ==  2R'  tan.  0  ; 
where  R  nnd  R'  represent  the  pressures  perpendicular  to 
x\("  and  to  EC,  respectively. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  an  equation  for  the  motion  of 
a  wedge  when  acted  upon  by  a  force  of  percussion,  a  pro- 
cess corresponding  to  that  which  follows  must  be  en;- 
ployed. 

Let,  as  before.  ABC  be  a  section  of  the  we<1ge,  which, 
may  be  supposed  of  iron  :  let  it  lie  introduce*!  between  the 
parts  of  a  body  which  can  yield  only  in  a  lateral  direction  ; 
and  let  it  be  driven  by  a  mass  of  iron  I'allini:  upon  it  from 
a  point  at  s^orae  given  heiifhl  above  it.  Both  the  wedge  and 
the  hammer,  or  falling  body,  muht  be  understood  to  be 
elastic:  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  represent  the  latter 
by  a  parallelepiped  of  iron  whose  base  is  ecjual  to  the  recl- 
angnliir  head  of  the  wedifc  :  let  the  height  of  such  solid 
t>e  reiiresented  by  P.  and  let  the  space  through  which 
il  is  supposed  to  tall  be  represented  by  A  ;  then,  by  Dy- 
namics, 2,£-A  will  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  ol 
impact.  In  like  manner  let  the  fnclionof  the  wedge,  es- 
timated in  a  direction  paiallel  to  CM,  be  represented  by 
the  weight  of  a  parallelopiped  of  iron  whose  base  is  the. 
rectangular  head  of  the  wedge  ;  and  let  the  height  of  such 
parallelopiped  be  represented  by  Q. 

When  the  collision  takes  place,  both  the  falling  body 
and  the  wedee  will  be  compressed  in  tlie  direction  of  their 
length.  Let  the  linear  contraction  of  P  l>e  represented 
by  p,  and  that  of  the  wedge,  supposed  at  present  immove- 
able, by  1^  (both  p  and  i]  coinciding  in  <Ureclion  with  MC). 
Then  il  (  represent  the  mo<lulus  ol'  elasticity  i,or  the  height 
of  a  vertical  colimin  of  iron,  having  a  base  equal  to  tlie 
head  of  the  wedge,  whose  weight  would,  by  the  conij>re8- 
sion  it  causes,  reduce  the  height  P  or  Q  of  the  .suppoaed 
masses  of  iron  to  zero^  and  the  forces  of  comprehsion  be 
assumed  proportional  to  the  contractions  which  they  pro- 
duce, we  shall  have  -^  and  -tj  for  the  forces  by  which 

the  falling  body  and  the  wedge  arc  respectively  com- 
pressed in  consequence  of  the  collision  ;   or  the  forces  by 

VouXXVU.— 1^ 
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•  ^hich  they  lend  to  recover  their  ori^nal  slate:  let  these 
I  be  represented  by  'np  and  nq  respectively  ;  or,  in  terms  of 
the  force  of  gravity,  by  mep  and  ngq.  ITien  vuq  will 
resent  the  motive  force  by  which  U»e  movement  of  the 


t  represent  i 


"<?<? 


ill  re- 


calling Iwdy  is  resiuled  after  the  impact,  or  -  -^  w 

present  the  rclardalive  force  af^inst  that  body. 
But  iVom  the  equality  of  action  and  re-action  we  have 

tnp=nQ :  whence  p^— ,  and  p+7,  or  the  sum  of  the 

compreasioiu,  is  equal  to  ■ q  :   let  this  be  represented 

t-  But  ngu  mnss        ^,       .     ^ 

\^  '■'  '^'"^  9=  ^  »^nd  -|i=-^^.   No^.  by  Dy- 

namics,  accclerativo  or  retardative  force  is  reprebenleU  by 
-~z-,  V  here  bein^  the  velocity  of  the  falling  body  ut  any 

time  /  between  the  instant  of  impact  and  that  at  which  its 
motion  »  extinguished  by  the  resistance  :  therefore 

ijti  7nngs 

ih  "       (H-fwij  1* 
and  integrating,  V  represeuting  the  velocity  at  the  instant 
of  impat^  at  which  time  *=0, 

\m-\-a)  P 
But  when  tha  wed^e  be){i>i»  to  move,  the  friction  iti  equal 
to  tb«  force  by  which  the  falling  body  is  compressed ; 

therefore,  making  Q  equal  to  {.—  nq)    wc    have 

*  =  — nr — ;  which    b«ing  substituted  in  the  above 


hat 


urn 
e<iualion,  wie  have 


i;»=V»- 


mn  P 


'  Now  the  wedge  being  uniformly  re!>isted  by  friction 
while  moving  in  consequence  of  the  impact,  the  retarda- 

A'Q 
live  force/,  expressed  in  tiroes  of  gravity,  will  be  „     „„ 

Vf  representing  the  weight  of  the  wedge  in  terms  homolo- 

gouB  to  P.    Therefore  since,  by  Dynamics,  *=  37:;  »f  we 

represent  the  amice  through  which  the  wedge  mo\es  in 
Ihe  direction  MC  by  z,  we  have,  on  substituting  for  v*  and/ 
their  values,  and  lor  V^"  putting  its  equivalent  2ghy  where  A 
is  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  V, 

r_(P+W).(^^-.^^^rjrj. 

The  values  of  m  and  «,  that  is,  of -5-  and  -tj,  may  be 

found,  since  t,  the  modulus  for  iron.  Is  known  to  be  about 
10,000,000  feet ;  and  consequently  the  relation  between 
g  and  Q  can  be  determined  in  numbers. 

WEDGWOOD,  .TOSIAH.  was  born  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1730.  ttt  BursJeni,  in  SinfFordshire,  where  his  father,  ITiomas 
Wedgwood,  and  some  other  members  of  his  family,  were 
eaga<fed  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery ;  a  branch  ot  indus- 
try tlun  in  50  very  imperfect  a  state  that,  independent  of 
the  I 'orcelain  from  China  for  the  use  of  the  higher 

cln.>.-  Liid  im[x5rted  large   quantities  of  porcelain 

and  \ajiuus  kinds  of  earthenware  from  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  for  domestic  use.  His  education  was  very 
limited  ;  and  the  low  social  position  of  the  class  from  whien 
he  sprung  is  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  expressed,  by 
the  local  hi.Morian,  iSimeon  Shaw,  who  remarks  tha't 
*  scarcely  any  person  in  Burblem  learned  more  than  mere 
reading  and  writing  until  about  17^,  when  some  indivi- 
duals endowed  the  tree-school  for  instructing  youth  to  read 
the  Bible,  write  a  fair  hand,  and  know  the  pnmary  rules  of 
arithmetic.'  The  little  opportunity  that  Wedgwood  had 
for  self-improvement  Is  further  indicated  by  5»e  circmn- 
«tance  stated  by  Shaw,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  Jo- 
»lah  workod  in  l»rs  cider  brother's  pottery  an  a  thrown;  his 
I,  dead.  'ITie  small-pox,  which  I eti  an 
in  his  rieht  Ug,  »in  a^  nt^trwurtis  to 
IK'  •>Mii)ul;\'  iiii,  euiiii'  "  '  Ii.  !  M  ,  "'  ,  I  ;  ',  '  11' 
Knbvd.    Allci  ;*  tun 
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partnership  with  a  person  named  Hftrri«oti.  at  Stoke ; 
during  this  partneniliip,  which  was  »oo  -  fal«! 

for  the  production  of  ornamental  po' 
first  developed  it.«ielf.    He  then  became  < 

Eerson  named  Wheildon,  with  whom  1 
nife-handles  in  imitation  of  agate  and  toiiiii-'i:M.i 
table-plates,  green  pickle  leaves,  and  iimilar 
Wheildon  however  was  deriving  considerable  pre 
other  departments  of  the  pottery  business,  and  was  I 
ing  to  embark  in  the  new  branches  for  which  We^ 
had  so  great  a  predilection.  Wedgwood  therefore  n 
to  Burslem  in  1759,  and  set  up  for  himself,  in  • 
thatched  manullactoiy,  where  he  continued  to  make  »u« 
ornamental  articles  as  are  mentioned  above.  His  busina 
being  prosperous,  he  soon  took  a  second  manulkctory.  w 
he  made  while  stone-ware,  and  a  third,  at  which 
produced  tlie  improved  cream-coloured  wai-e  by 
gained  so  much  celebrity.  In  1703  two  of  hia  r« 
who  had  worked  a  considerable  pottery,  rrr--'"  ' 
ness,  but  he  continued  industrious  anu 
coiiainly,'  observes  Shaw,  '  there  was  i' 
person,  in  a  manuCftcture  trradualiy 
and  in  whose  sevei-al  branches  he  soon 
Of  the  new  cream-coloured  Ware,  of  vrhiv 
given  under  Eartuenwarb,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
presented  some  articles  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who 
ordered  a  complete  table  service,  and  was  «b  pli 
lis  execution  as  to  appoint  him  her  potter.  Seref 
kinds  of  ware  invented  by  Wedgwood  are  mentiono 
article  above  cited,  where  al.so  is  given  a  quotatic 
the  '  Travels'  of  Faujas  Saint  Fond,  which  sliows  hov 
the  fame  of  Wedgwoods  pnttery  had  spread  before  I 
at  which  the  traveller  wrote,  about  the  commcnce|| 
the  French  revolution.  Wedgwood  opened  a  ware 
the  metropolis,  at  which  the  productions  of  hi*  i 
might  be  freely  inspected,  and  in  his  partner,  Mr. 
who  managed  the  London  business,  he  found  n  vaJ" 
adjutor,  wliose  extensive  knowledge  in  many  dej 
of  literature  and  science,  and  acquaintance  with  mmnvi 
neat  patrons  of  art,  greatly  agisted  him  in  the 
branches  of  his  manutacture,  and  especially  in  c*" 
the  loan  of  specimens  of  sculpture,  vaaes,  camec 
ttus,  medallions,  aud  seals,  suitable  for  imitation 
of  the  processes  he  had  introduced.  Some  pet 
trusted  to  him  valuable  sets  of  oriental  pored 
like  purpose  ;  and  8ir  William  Hamilton  lent  spec 
antient  ait  from  Herculaneum,  of  which  Wed gwoodi 
nious  workmen  produced  the  most  accurate  and 
copies.  While  Wedgwood  was  prosecuting  these  br 
of  his  art,  the  Porti^nd  or  Barbcritii  Vase  wa- 
sale,  and,  considering  that  many  persons  to  wh- 
ginal  was  unattainable  might  be  willing  to  pay  a  haoilMMiK 
price  for  a  good  imitation  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  paroblaB 
It,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  offer  an  advance  uf^~ 
each  bidding  of  the  duchess  of  Portland,  until  at  leu 
his  motive  being  ascertained,  he  was  offered  tlie  lo&noft 
vase  on  condition  of  withdrawing  his  opposition,  and  con 
quently  the  duchess  became  the  purchaser,  at  th»i 
citrhtcfn  hundred  guineas.  tShaw  states  that  Wr 
suld  the  fifty  copies  w  hich  he  subsequently  execut* 
guineas  each,  but  that  his  expemhlure  in  producing  1 
said  lo  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  sum  thiu  ot 
According  to  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  the  most  ed 
nent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Arclutects'  ooL 
p.  286),  Flaxman  was  one  of  the  aiiisls  employed  by  W« 
wood  in  the  preparation  of  models  for  the  beautiful  work 
art  which  he  was  the  first,  in  modern  times,  to  exet 
potter}'.  By  numerous  experiments  upon  various  kindlj 
clay  and  colouring  substances,  he  succeeded  in  produc 
the  most  delicate  cameos,  medallions,  and  miniature  pic 
of  sculpture,  in  a  substance  so  extremely  hard,  and  so 
adapted  to  resist  all  ordinary  causes  of  dcMniction  or  ir ' 
that  they  appear  likely  to  exceed  even  the  bronzes  xjf'l 
quity  in  durability.  Another  important  discovery  nn"*" 
him  was  that  of  painting  on  vases  and  >i mil  u  utnlf- 
out  the  glossy  appearance  of  ordinal ) 
or  earthenware;  an  art  which  waa  pi 
Etruscans,  but  which  appears  to  have  It 
time  of  Pliny.  The  indestructibi'ify  i>r  t- 
rendered  them  extremely  val' 
chemir'nl  vf*sels,  partieuiarly  I' 

■"•:  ■  •     ■  !i  thi 


iljv  him  licar  Xi'Uiasil«>-iini1i'(-T  ume 
he 

to  1.  ^  , 

J  .'.  and  cneri 

t*ii'  u  and  an  »  mne, 

but  Mvic  ;i]»o  01'  tliu  iut'lujij'  iiiipuitatice  to  the  loimnercial 
interests  of  hi»  countiy.  Almoii  ol)(«?rvet  ihat  lii»  new 
■W,  hi-  li  fonns  ftiiil  •  corolion, 

•■d  the  .  JUulayed  is,  wbioh 

L  •••  chieiJ\  i.-\Luut»xi  by  artiatrt  iii  lus  own  lurining,  turned 
tbccnrrent  in  this  bmneli  orconiBierce.  while  the  national 
taate  »««  iinr--— •■'  '  ■■ '  ••  -i'  •■tatiou  raisud  in  foreign 
countticfi.       I  I  hi»  wiiter.  '  have  prodi- 

giOtUl/  UK  It  ....rK,.,w   ..,„nlr.v,.d   ,„    IhC 

•Ott*rw^  tuntt'hal* 

■wu  difii  1  of  maim- 

fajcttirer*  IS  «l>  thanical  con- 

thTanee  and  :  ,;   his  private 

SMtti^*'  >  >«aii»  and  upwajrds,  all 

Ike  effioL'  >  ptriinent,'     In  evidence 

bdiore  acoMiiniUcL-   ul   lin.-   IIuum;  ol"  Commona,  in  1785, 
Wedl^wood  aUled  that  Iroiu  l.'t.iAH)  to  2U,tX)0  persons  \KGre 
iken   employed  in  the   di»trn.-t  called  tlie  Potttries,   and 
nuicb  jereatcr  numliers  in  di^^ini^  coals  for  them,  aiul  in 
•xtd  distant   parts  of  Ens;land,  and  even  Ireland,  in 
«td  preparing  flints  and  clay  for  the  earthenware 
ure:  iVKim  rirfi(),0(XHonsoi  those  matenaJa beiiu; 
oun  V  ii({'ordr<hire  by  coasting  aad  iflland 

ance  of  the  tn^mufiicttm  «4uoh  he 
materiaily  ii.s>>isted  in  rai^in^  totliia  prosperona  state 
ilhialrated  by  the  fttatement  that  altJiouirh  many 
ilAtea  of   Euroiie  liad    prohibited  the   admiaion  of 
earthenware,  and  othei'ft  iiad  loaded  it  with  iotoler- 
rfuliM.   tive-«ixthB  of  the  quantity  mtde  were  ex- 
poil«l.    \Ved{^woo<l'!»  succesfi  also  led  (o  the  establi>hment 
df  iHqnoTcd  potteries  in  various  part*  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  aa  well  aiiia  i>evcral  places  in  Great  iihtain  and 
Intend. 
fai  MlditioH  to  the  attention  bestowed  by  Wed^-ood 
the  manufacture  with  which  he  has  inseparably  con- 
'  him  Bune,  he  deserves  remembrance  for  the  pubiic 
(^Rt  displvred  by  him  in  the  encouraie^ement  of  various 
trntaif  acbemea.     By  his  exertions  and  the   en^neering 
m     dillcf  BfTndle^•  a  navij^ble  communication  between  the 
^^^^^■n  a'  ii  coast  of  the  island  was  eom])1eted,  bj 

^^^^Mna:.  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  for  whicii  he 

^^^Hb*  iir^t  L'Jud  on  the  17th  of  July,  176G,  and  vliich 
^^^Htoomplvled  in  1770.  By  means  of  thiti  undeiiakine; 
^^Hik^uiasBUUiication  was  established  between  the  pottery 
rftaUict  of  Staffordshire  and  the  shores  of  Devonshire,  Dor- 
Kent,  whence  some  of  the  materials  of  the 
•le  derived ;  while  (he  greatest  facilities  were 
for  tbe  exportation  of  the  finished  articles.  Wedg^- 
planned  and  carried  into  execution  a  turnpike- 
md,l*«  oulea  in  ieneth,  through  the  Potteries.  He  was 
Uw  Cbonder  and  one  of  the  piincipal  leaders  of  the  associa- 
iMm  oaUsrd  'The  General  Chamber  of  the  Manufacturers  of 
0«nt  l^T^'  Utted  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pro- 

pwitiniw,  .  ur  I7H(i.  for  adjusting  the  commercial 

iKUMOitrae  between  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland  ;  an  associa- 
Uam  bjr  •>ho««  prompt  and  enerE^etic  interference  most 
•aUMwiia  were  averted  from  the  manufacturing  interests 
Ci(  tMi  VMBtry,  aad  w  hose  proct^edinirs  upon  the  subse- 
<pecit  OMHMion  of  a  commercial  tn-aty  with  France,  pub- 
^the4  Ip  lite  Appendix  to  Almon's  '  Anecdotes,'  contain 
inforoiatioa  respecting  Britiith  commerce  and 
mdoatiy. 

pyrometer    is    fully    noticed  elsewhere. 

vol.  xix.,  pp.  164.  Ifi5.']     He  was  a  fellow  of 

he  Reynl  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and. 

in   the  article   referred   to,  contributed   s<inie 

to  the  '  Philo«ophica)  Transactions.'      In    private 

•*  be  is  said  to  have  been  exemplary,  and  to  have 

thft  fBoat  ^beraJ  use  of  the  ample  means  which  his 

and  honourable  career  placi'l  lisposal ; 

boritiea  are  Eine:ulaHr  detiLient  i  lua  per- 

thUcry.     He  died  at  Ktrurin.  wheii  nc  <  *n1b 

maaiien,  as weil  a»  manufactories  Ri<  es 

vrhmefl,  on  tbe  3rd   of  January,    1..  ;,  ...  his 

vi^tiiislnnt  nf  Ihe  KlifTordshire PnUeriti^.  uublished 
in  \^}Si.  \\  Macpliersoi  nf 
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and  PoUtimi  .■i-"r,i,.t.-<=,  ij.,  1(H-174;  Gtntl<-'>.iit'«   Mn- 
gasmi'  for  .Taii  •.  p.  84.) 

WEDNESBL  ,  >T,\FFOaDsa!aK.] 

WEDNESDAY.     [Wkkk.] 

\VEEDOi\  BECK.     [NouTHAidpxoNsmRE.I 

WEEDS.  Every  plant  which  grows  in  a  field  other  than 
that  of  which  the  seed  has  been  sown  by  the  husbandman 
is  a  weed,  and,  in  as  much  as  it  interferes*  with  the  intended 
crop,  should  be  carefully  eradicated.  It  is  a  proof  of  good 
cultivalioQ,  when  few  weeds  appear  amongst  the  growing 
crops ;  and  many  of  the  operations  of  tillage  are  intended 
chiefly  for  their  destruction.  One  of  the  principal  usea  of 
summer  fallows  is  to  destroy  the  weedi*,  which  come  up  ii) 
springy,  and  which  would  shed  their  seeds  in  summer,  if  they 
were  not  destroyed  before  the  seeds  ripen.  When  roots 
are  sown  in  ilnlU  and  carefulh  lioed.  they  produce  the 
same  elei'  ot,  and  smi  im  fallow:  but  iu 

heavy  loa;  iiave  been  i  nnd  ovpmin  with 

weeds,  a  clean  iaiiutv  is  sometinic4>  inai 
any  improved  method  can  be  adopted, 
enters  oti  lands  which  are  in  a  foul  state,  it  u  tlie  ih.  .^jh  ^1 
way,  in  the  end,  to  sacrifice  a  crop  and  thorouj^hly  j  iilt 
his  fittlds  from  weeds,  especially  those  which  have  vivnn- 
ous  roots,  and  cannot  be  extirpated  by  simple  ploughin^p. 
The  mode  of  doinp  this  nv-  '  '  -  nd  on  tne  nature  and 
duration  of  the  weeds,  wli  ■  roots  are  perennial  or 

die  off  alter  the  plant  ha-^  1 -.>d.     Annual  weeds  are 

raobt  readily  extirpated  by  repeated  harrowing*,  by  which 
the  seeds  are  bruuiihl  witiiin  the  influence  of  the  atnios- 
pliere  and  when  they  have  lairly  vegetated  may  be  buried 
or  ro<^ted  out,  and  by  exposintj  tlieir  roots  to  the  influence 
of  a  hot  sun  t^iey  are  ettectnally  destroyed.  The  seeds  of 
annual  weeds  are  chiefly  brought  on  the  land  in  the  manure 
which  is  made  in  the  yards,  where  the  cattle  fed  on  hny  or 
straw  swallow  the  seeds,  which  pass  throufi:h  thera  undi- 
gested. By  exciting  a  great  degree  of  fermentation  in  the 
mixture  of  dung  and  litter  some  of  the  seeds  may  be  de- 
stroyed, but  many  of  them  will  keep  their  vegetative  powers 
even  after  having  been  cxnosed  to  a  considerable  heat : 
and.  as  it  ia  not  advisable  to  let  the  manure  undergo  a  rreat 
degree  of  decompotition  before  it  is  carried  on  the  land, 
many  seeds  always  escape  destruction,  and  vegetate  as 
soon  as  they  are  placed  in  a  favourable  ^tuation.  Those 
which  are  buiied  deep  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time,  and 
vegetate  aossoon  as  the  plough  brings  them  up  again. 

The  experienced  farmer  knows  well  what  peculiar  species 
of  weeds  infest  his  fields,  according  to  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion; and  by  studying  their  habits,  time  of  flowenng  and  of 
ripening  their  seed,  be  iaams  th«  best  mode  of  destroying 
them. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  composts  nude  with 
human  excrements  mixed  with  earths  and  mineral  sub- 
stances is.  that  they  introduce  no  weeds  into  the  soil.  It 
is  reported  that  in  China,,  where  the  dung  of  cattle  is  little 
used,  in  comparison  with  human  excrements,  no  weeds  are 
to  be  Ibund  in  the  fields  :  and  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  this  highly-enrichjng  manui-e  and  its 
proper  application  to  the  soil,  muchexpense  would  be  saved 
which  la  now  unavoidably  incurred  in  destroying  weeds. 

Feeding  sheep  on  roots  and  coin,  while  they  are  folded 
on  the  land,  is  another  mode  of  manuring  a  field,  without 
introducing  weeds,  especially  if  no  hay  is  given  them. 
except  clover-hay  of  the  second  crop,  which  is  generally 
most  free  from  tiie  seeds  of  weeds.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  various  weeds  which  may  infest  our 
fields.  This  would  be  givinif  a  flora  of  all  the  British 
plants ;  but  we  will  select  some  of  the  most  common  and 
troublesome  to  the  farmer,  with  such  an  account  of  each  as 
maj'  suggest  the  most  ready  means  of  destruction. 

Of  the  annual  weeds  we  may  mention  the  following 
noticed  bjr  j^ofeseor  Low  in  his  elements  of  pradical  ngri- 
ettkur«. 

.9«>ja/>M  arwM*i#,  or  Wild  Mustard,  usually  <    '■    '    '    ' 
lock,  is  a  weed  the  seeds  of  which  being  of  an  i  '■ 

will  remain  dormant  in  the  soil  for  an  indetinur  n/m,  il 
buried  sbove   six    inches.     Hence   some   farmers    fcur  to 


I 
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deepen  their  ploughv—     ■■'••■!•     ^* 
advantaeeous,  becau 
a  ploughing  beyond  i.  -  .... —  _. 
to  be  overrun  with  charlock  so  as  to 
low  flowers.     It  only  requires  a  lir 
outlay,  which  will  be  well  repaid  in  < 
^  enemy.    Hoed  crop*  will  destroy  W^v 


-e  would  be  ve,ry 
it.  tnsooieMiiMi 
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up.  Winter  tarefc  which  may  be  tut  before  the  charlock 
perfects  its  seedii,  will  help  to  destroy  it,  and  if  they  are 
succeeded  by  turnips  there  will  be  little  charlock  lift  in 
ftutumn.  \Vherever  it  appears  and  raises  its  yellow  flower 
it  must  be  pulled  out,  wlmtever  be  the  cost,  and  care  raubt 
be  taken  to  carry  the  plants  out  of  the  field  to  burn  or  rot 
them  ;  for  the  seeds  will  vepetatc  when  they  are  l)ut  half 
ripe  in  the  pods.  We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  weed, 
because  it  is  one  which  infests  many  of  our  best  soils,  and 
whii-h  must  be  eradicated  before  the  land  can  be  properly 
cultivated. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is  the  wild  mdish,  Rap/ianu* 
rtiphuniiftrvm,  which  is  olten  also  called  charlock, —the 
mode  of  destruction  is  the  same. 

Papttver  fthepiif,  or  Corn-Poppy,  infest.s  some  soil*  in 
particular  seasons.  If  the  seea  is  allowed  to  ripen  and 
fched  it  will  increase  rapidly :  (^ood  t(llaE;e  however  soon 
destroys  it:  clover  a«\d  tares  which  are  cut  while  the  poppy 
is  in  flower  generally  eradicate  it.  In  some  seasons  it  wifl 
appear  in  great  prolusion,  and  in  others  not  a  plant  will  he 
«?en. 

Cpntaurea  Cyanu*,  or  Blue-Bottle,  is  seldom  found  in 
any  quantity,  except  where  there  is  a  slovenly  culture,  or 
two  white  crops  are  taken  in  succession,  a  practice  which, 
it  it  hoped,  wil!  soon  be  obsolete. 

C'hrysinith^niim  tegfium,  Corn-Mnry^old,  infests  some 
soils  and  must  be  eradicated  by  caret\il  weeding ;  when 
the  crops  are  drilled,  this  is  not  a  difficult  task. 

Pytethmrn  tnndorum,  Corn-Feverfew,  often  called  Nfay- 
weed,  as  is  also  the  wild  chamomile,  often  infests  the  crops 
of  corn,  and  MJfh  every  caro  in  weedini^  some  of  the  seeds 
will  be  carried  to  the  bai  ii.  We  may  here  ol)!»erve  gene- 
rally, that  where  the  com  is  reaped  by  the  sickle  and  a 
icmff  stubble  is  left,  the  seeds  of  weeds  remain  on  the 
land,  and  althougti  some  of  them  are  eaten  by  birds,  yet 
many  are  ploughed  in  after  the  stubble  has  Ireen  raked  off 
or  mown.  Whereas  if  the  com  is  mown  or  tut  close  to 
the  ground,  which  is  called  fagging  or  bagging  it,  all  the 
weeus  are  tied  up  with  the  com  and  go  into  tlie  bam  or 
stack:  and  if  care  be  taken  in  the  winnowing  and  sifting 
of  the  com  to  separate  the  smaller  seeds  from  the  straw 
and  burn  them  in  a  heap,  the  straw  will  be  clean  and  the 
dung  of  the  cattle  will  contain  no  seeds  of  weeds.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  by  careful  hoeing 
and  weeding  and  burning  the  small  seeds,  the  land  may  be 
kept  tolerably  free  from  seed-weeds. 

The  Sow-Thistle,  Sonchiu  oleracetu,  often  raises  its 
head  above  the  com.  The  seeds  arc  hlo^vn  about  by  the 
winds,  and  if  the  hedges  and  headlands  are  not  kept  "clear 
of  thera,  they  will  sow  themselves  in  all  directions;  but  il 
is  a  conspicuous  plant,  and  easily  pulled  out  by  hand  before 
its  flower  expands.  To  destn)y  thistles,  in  general,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  them  down  just  as  the  flower  i.s  ex- 
panding ;  the  roots  will  then  die,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  Uie 
united  attention  of  the  farmers  in  a  district,  thistles  may 
easily  be  eradicated.  In  some  places  the  infirm  puupcre 
are  employed  in  pulling  up  all  the  thistles  in  the  lieJges 
which  tKJider  the  roads,  atid  wherever  tliey  make  their 
appearance  in  the  highways  and  lanes  of  a  pansh.  This 
practice  cannot  be  too  generally  recommended,  for  the 
hedges  and  ditches  aiKl  the  sides  of  roads  and  lanes  are 
often  i)erfect  nurseries  of  weeds. 

Arctium  Lappa  (Bui-docki,  is  a  veiy  common  weed  in 
fields;  but  with  a  httle  care  it  is  easily  extiqiated. 

Agrottemma  Gtthago,  or  Com-Coc'kle,  is  a  very  injuri- 
ous weed,  because  its  seeds  ripen  about  the  time  of  har%'es{, 
nnd  ft-om  its  size  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the  corn 
by  sifting ;  it  contains  a  farina  which  is  oilv  and  when 
ground  wjth  the  com  greatly  deteriorates  the' floor.  The 
only  mode  of  extirpatiun  is  by  luind  weeding. 

Sieliaria  media,  or  Common  Chickweed,  is  a  small  plant 
which  grows  abundantly  on  light  soils  which  have  been 
abundantly  manured.  If  it  be  allowed  to  overspread  the 
ground  it  will  choak  the  young  crops,  especially  turnips, 
carrots,  and  all  slow-growing  seeds.  Drilling  the  crops  and 
early  hoeing  them  is  the  best  means  of  destroying  this 
"s^efd  ;  as  soon  as  the  crop  gets  above  the  chickweed.  it  is 
iioyed,  if  the  latter  covers  the  n-ound  well.  It 
^  honu  to  young  clover,  but  the  latter  soon  over- 
it.  Tntes  smother  it  readily.  The  same  observa- 
rc  applicable  to  the  Sprrguia  arfenitit,  or  Carn- 
Dy.  a  larger  variety  of  which  however  is  cultivated 

'  ctteoMent  food  for  milch  cows. 


Galium  apttrint,  or  Ooose^jrasis,  also  called  CUart 
a  weed  which  is  dispersed  by  'the  aeeds  attacli 
selves  to  the  wool  of  sheep  by  means  of  hooks  ■ 
they  are  provided.    They  increase  rapidly,  in  some  ; 
if  they  are  not  carefully  pulled  up  and  the  hedges  clc 
of  them. 

Urtica  urens.  Stinging  Nettles,  generally  grow  where 
ground  has  been  strongly  manured,  esi>ecialfj'  where  he 
of  dung  have  lain.   They  are  seldom  very  troublesoote  j 
arc  easily  eradicated  by  repeatedly  ploughing,  and  iafi 
gardens  more  than  fields. 

Polygonum   Convoivulu*,   Climbing   Buckwlieat. 
very  troubleiiome  weed,  which  winds  round  the  stems 
the  com  and  olten  overtops  them.     The  seeds  arc  said- 
be  nutritious  and  not  to  injure  the  oats  when  mix.eJ 
them ;   but  in  wheat  it  is  very  destructive,  and  dtmini 
tlie  product  while  it  injures  the  quality  of  the  com. 

All  the  common  grasses  are  weeds  id  corn-fields,  and  in 
the  alternate  husbandry  are  introduced  in  the  regular  < 
tivalion.     When  the  grass  is  ploughed  up,  if  the  sods 
not  covered  sufficiently  so  aa  to  rot,  tuits  of  grafis , 
which  greatly  increase   to  the  injury  of  the    nej" 
However  carefully  the  land  may  be  ploughed,  if  it  I 
immediately,  the  roots  of  gnws  will  be  raised  to  tlie  i 
by  the  harrows.     The  only  remedy  is  to  have  tbeJtt< 
fuliy  forked  out,  and  carried  to  some  corner  or  wi  '  " 
there  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  dung-heap  or 
When  the  land  is  ploughed  up  before  winter  and  IT 
sown  in  spring,  the  grass  will  be  rotten  and  have 


vegetative  power. 
The  B« 
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■ardcd  Wild  t)at,  Avftia  /atua,  is  a  v«ry  tioi 
some  plant  and  sometimes  almost  exceeds  the  * —  - 
quantity  r  but  this  can  only  be  liie  case  with  ^  ' 
larmers.   It  ripens  sooner  than  the  com  and  shu.i  ., 
before  harvest.     Crops  cut  green  for  fodder,  sucli  a^ 
winter  barley,  and  tares,  repeated  if  neceasar},  soon 
this  weed,  which  has  no  perennial  root. 

These  arc  some  of  the  most  common  annual  anil 
nial  weeds.     They  may  all  be  easily  destroyed  by  v< 
at  tlic  time  when  they  have  pushed  up  Uieir  seed-sti 
and  the  flower  is  about  to  expand ;  if  they  are  cut 
that  time  they  seldom  recover.     Hoeing  them  when 
young,  unless  the  weather  be  dry  enough  to  ac 
roots  exposed,  often  increase  them  itutea<i  of  kiUinl 
But  the    last-mentioned  weeds  are   easily  got    rl 
compaiisou  with  those  which  have  perennial    roots, 
some  of  wliicJi  inurtase  the  faster  the  more  the  roots 
divided.      It  may  be   proper  to   obscr\'e   that   too   Ul 
attention  m  paid  to  tiie  weeds  in  our  upland  meadi 
and  panares.     One  would  imagine  that  every  plant  w' 
increases  the  weight  of  the  hay  or  covers  the  ground 
spring  is  wholesome  for  cattle,  whereas  many  are  dt' 
mental  when  they  are  eaten  for  want  of  better  food. 
this  kind  are  the  i^nunculi,  commonly  called  butter-< 
which,  far  frotu  deserving  this  name,  are  never  touc* 
the  cows,  so  long  as  they  can  find  other  food.     Wi 
going  the  length  of  ascribing  to  the  butter-cups  the 
of  causing  epidemic  diseases  in  cattle,  and  cv 
who  eat  of  the  milk  and  butler  of  cows  who  ha* 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  the  cows  are 
hunger  to  eat  many  of  them,  they  may  be  very  i 

liJk. 
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their  health  and  to  the  pro<iuctiun  of  good  mil 
plants  have  strong  perennial  roots,  Uiey  take 
rich  moist  soils  to  the  exclusion  of  good  grasses, 
not  ver}-  nbiindaut  the  plants  may  be  weeded  out  bYl 
of  a  sharp  spud  or  hoe,  and  the  expense  will  dp 
repaid  in  the  quality  of  the  hay  or  pasture.  "'•'" 
are  very  abundant  the  only  remedy  is  to  b; 
grass  in  autumn,  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  fro*- 
take  a  crop  of  corn  next  season,  and  lay  it  i ' 
the  winter  after.  In  the  succeeding  spring  the  u..v.^  .i..> 
inoculated  with  good  tufts  of  grasay  and  before  the 
year  an  improved  pasture  will  have  been  fomiedj^ 
this  is  too  much  trouble,  it  may  be  summer-lalloi 
sown  in  August  with  pure  seeds  of  the  best  grasse 
is  expensive,  as  a  whole  year's  produce  is  lost,  but  I 
sequent  pasture  will  be  so  much  better,  that  the    __ 

I  may  be  considered  as  a  profitable  investment.     The' 

I  common  species  of  butter-cup  are  the  Ranunculus  act 
rcpens,  and  bulbosus  :    the  Jlummula  is  highly  poisonc 

I  but  not  commoo,  except  in  marshy  ^Matures. 

An«cio  Jacobau,  or  Rag  Wort,  is  another  troublesoi 

I  weed ;   but  aa  «heep  eat  it  readily  when  young,  it  is  es 


Rpt  cfown  liv  iStistuiiog  and  fotding.     In  moist  ive«ther 
i'  i  up  by  hand. 

<.  Coltsfoot.      By  its  large  leave*  it 
11a  the  finer  gia:k6ee  under  it,  as  moisture  is  essential  to 


p  Inxariaoce ,  draining  tends  to  diminish  its  growth, 
Wt'TuI  manuring  also  makes  the  grasses  get  the  better 
j^  it.  and  choak  it  when  young. 

f/A<-ffju»i  Z^uca/iC/K-wiMffi.orGrcat  White  One  Eye, 
if  abounds  in  interior  pastures,  and  is  only  extir- 

)b.t '.  i-j)  liiiage  and  improving  tiie  soil  l)y  manuring  it  well. 
I  We  have  already  mentioned  annual  and  bionniai  thistles, 
Rt  tlie  perennials,  such  aa  the  Cmcus  anvnm,  and  Sonchus 


lifficuit  to  eradicatt>,  as  the  roots  strike  deep  in  the  ?round 
bd  throw  up  fresh  shoots  every  year.  The  most  effectuaJ 
(jprle  of  destroying  them  is  to  draw  them  out  with  an  instru- 
D  !  irge  pincers,  made  of  M-ood  or  iron,  and  called  'a 

h  ■  er.'  the  form  of  which  is  well  known,  and  whit-h 

Bav  v>€  had  inmost  ironmoni^ers' shops.  The  time  to  draw 
lie  thistles  is  when  the  stem  is  grown  sufficiently  to  give  a 
hold  of  the  crown  ol  the  root.  Great  care  must  be 
not  to  break  the  root  near  the  ground,  but  to  draw  it 
1.1.  In  ploughing  also  a  broad  and  sharp  share, 
illy  7  or  8  inches  below  the  surface,  will  cut 
,  - .  '.:>so  as  to  prevent  their  making  fresh  shoots, 
this  is  done  while  the  thii»tle  is  in  a  growine 
Thi;  root  will  bleed  and  be  destroyed.  In  grass-land 
•on  destroyed,  if  they  are  careftilly  cut  down 
he  jast  OS  the  flower  is  expanding,  and  before 
*eecl  is  formed.  If  this  is  done  for  two  or  three  ycara, 
a  thistle  will  be  seen;  but  then  all  the  neighbouring 
lie  ral  war  upon  thistles,  whether 
-rows. 
■inif'.r  f,r'iui>t/(tlit4S  and  others)  is  anoUier 
weed  both  in  iields  and  pastures,  and  is 


fields.     Heaps  of  couch  may  be  rotted 
the  drainings  of  dunghills  over  them 
quently  turned  will  produce  a  rich  compost. 


il  by  pouring  urine  of 
;  anu  if  they  are  frei-'' 


Any  incon- 


H 


venience  from  the  extreme  vitality  of  the  roots  is  obviated 
by  iwing  this  compost  mixed  with  earth  as  a  top-dreaun^' 
for  pastures. 

Another  weed  with  perennial  and  veiy  vivacious  roots^ 
is  the  Arrhenatherum  aeeiiaceum  (Common  Oat-fikc 
Graasj.  The  root  is  bulbous,  and  tlie  bulbs  separated  s:row 
again.  It  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  but  the  means  enipfoyed 
to  get  rid  of  the  couch  grass  will  succeed  with  Uus  aiujl 
most  other  perennial  roots.  These  troublesome  weeds 
trifttsii,  or  Corn-Thistle,  and  Sow-thistle  are  much  most  '  may  have  been  wisely  dispensed  through  the  soil  by  Pro- 
i:«._...  ._  -  _  j:_  .     __  .,  ,_  .i_ji-    J        i_  ^1- .  ,     vidence,  to  induce  the  cultivator  to  give  his  land  a  more 

perfect  tillage  tlian  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  The 
expense  of  forking,  and  what  is  usually  called  couching, 
is  generally  amply  repaid  by  the  finer  tilth  it  trives  to  the 
land,  and  the  crops  are  mure  certain  and  abundant  in 
I  consequence. 

There  are  many  other  weeds  both  in  arable  and  pasture 
land  which  indicate  slovenly  culture,  and  which  disappear 
on  careful  cultivation:  such  are  briars,  furze,  broom,  and 
rushes  ;  the  last  being  a  well-known  sign  uf  superabundant 
moisture,  and  only  to  be  destroyed  by  under-draining.  The 
whole  process  of  cultivation  is  a  continual  struggle  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  weeds  natural  to  tlie  soil  he  cul- 
tivates. The  sooner  he  wiMues  thcni  entirely,  the  le^s 
will  be  his  subsequent  trouble  ;  and  the  perfection  of  agr>-< 
culture  is  to  produce  cro]>s  of  such  vegetables  as  are  useful 
and  proiitable,  and  are  suited  to  the  soil  which  is  cultivated, 
while  all  others  are  excluded  which  might  interfere  with 
the  crops  to  be  raised.  Tliat  much  remains  yet  to  be  done 
in  this  respect  on  farms  wliich  are  looked  upon  as  modela 
of  cultivation,  will  be  acknowledged  on  simple  inspection. 
The  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  system  of  drilling 
and  hoeing  the  crops  tends  greatly  to  the  destruction  of 
useless  plants  on  arable  land  ;  much  yet  may  be  done  by 
way  of  improving  thf  produce  of  meadows  and  postures  by 
the  destniction  of  all  novious  and  useless  plants,  and  the 
introduction  of  those  which  are  nutritious  and  improve  tlte 
herbage,  whether  depnatured  or  made  into  hay ;  and  no- 
thing is  so  likely  to  do  so  a«  a  good  system  of  alternate 
husbandry,  where  the  best  grasses  are  cultivated  as  care- 
fully as  the  plants  which  are  immediately  applied  to  the 
food  of  man. 

WEEK.  This  well-known  period  of  seven  days,  nowunir 
versally  adopted  over  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
worJd,  appears  to  be  of  Hebrew  or  Chaldaean  origin.  It 
has  been  commonly  regarded  its  a  memorial  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  Mosaic  account,  in  that 
space  of  time :  but  it  is  besides  the  most  obvious  and  con- 
venient division  of  the  lunar  or  natural  month  :  and  it  is 
also,  more  nearly  than  any  other  short  terra  would  be,  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  solar  year  of  :^(>j  days;  so  that  its  coni- 
modiousness  in  these  two  ways  would  seem  to  Imve  been 
sufficient  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

Dion  Cafisius  atti-ibutes  the  invention  of  the  week  to  the 
Egv'ptians,  from  whom  he   seems  to  ssiy  it  wa*  1  ! 

in  later  times  by  the  Greeks  and  other  natu  ' 
Aom.,  xxxvii.  18,  19,  and  the  note  in  Heimar'«  oik  inn  <. 
The  assertion  which  is  sometimes  made,  tliat  according  to 
Herodotus  the  Egyptians  had  a  week  of  seven  days,  or  any 
other  number  of  days,  is  a  mistake.  He  simply  says  ^i>. 
82)  that  the  Eeyptians  invented  the  month,  and  assigned 
each  day  to  some  deity.  It  is  certain  that  the  week  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  agesi,  and  also  to 
the  Romans,  till  it  was  gradually  adopted,  along  with 
Christianity,  under  the  later  emperors. 

The  curious  passage  we  have  referred  to  in  Dion  Ciuaiu* 
is  the  source  of  all  that  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  t^ 
names  tliat  have  been  given  to  the  days  of  the  WB«k»  .^«i* 
Ptolemaic  arrangement  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies 
to  their  distances  from  the  earth  is  in  Ihis  ord«r 
Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  tha 
being  the  most  distant);  and  it  was  a  pti 
antient  astrology  that  these  planets  prr«i>l 
cession  over  the  hours  of  the  day.  I'li'"'  '' 
first  hour  be  assigned  to  Saturn.  >< 
25lh  for  first  hour  of  the  seconil  ii 
the  49th  (or  first  of  flic  third  ii>n 
Cor  first  of  the  fourth  day)  to  M  ■ 
the  fitUi  dav^  to  Mercury  ;  III**  • 
day)  to  Jupiter;  and  tlie  l'«Ml«   ••"  ' 


reT^ 


Jrt'.j 


-luiiitated  by  similar  means  with  the  thistle. 

iten  left  in  the  field  al^er  harvest,  where  they 

..I  :.t  l-liiire,  whereas  they  should  be  collected 

•  •  com  itself,  anci  in  variably  be  bunted 

:ily  sure  means  of  destroying  the  scud. 

^en  thrown  into  the  roads,  supposing  that  they 

-bed  by  the  wheels  of  carts  passing  over  them  ; 

he  remembered,  that  birds  may  swallow  thera, 

iem  again  with  their  vegetative  powers  unin- 

•  improved  ;  and  that  thus  they  are  again  sown 

Nothing  but  burning  is  a  sure  destruction  of 

1  ni^ra  (Black  Knapweed,  or  Horse-knot)  is  a 

;  which  chiefly  infests  pastures,  and  takes  up 

useful  grasses,  most  animals  refusing  to  eat  it. 

>-•>  eradicated  by  pullint:  the  plants  up  by  the 

ihem  close'to  the  ground  wherever  they 

:ig  the   surface   highly  and   mowing  the 

: lakes  them  disappear. 

7t  amphibium,  commonly  called  Amphibious 
:  >  found  on  veo'  wet  land,  and  is  best  destroyed 

( ommon  couch  grass,  Triticum  r&pent, 
4  of  farmers  on  light  soils,  there  are  a 
plains  which  spread  both  by  the  roots  and  by 


h 


ferptrUT  along  the  surfuce  :  of  this  kind  are  the  different 
1^  ^/      .  ...;.^y_  j^^  they  are  provincially  called,  which 

;  of  these  the  Agrostis  ttol<mt/era,  once 
n<  fodder  under  the  name  of  Jiorin,  and 
irch  bent  grass)  are  the  most  com- 
('  possession  of  a  spK>t  they  exclude 
The  only  mode  of  extirpating  these 
d  careful  tillage.     But  to  retxirn  to  the 
This  weed  sometimes  takes  such  posses- 
at  nothing  else  can  tluive  in  it.     It  is 
,•  ■    I  ling  which  will  get  rid  of  it,  but 

I  ing  does  often  more  harm  than 

L  me  rooi   which  is  in  fact  an  underground 

t  increasing  the  number  of  plants.     The 

t  neans  of  destruction  is  by  the  fork.     If 

t  has  been  once  ploughed  it  be  torked  up 

LCv......  ->.  -..  weather,  and  the  tuils  of  couch  with  their 

bt»  be'  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  they  may  be  raked  off  and 
ttr  t  Ijiif  as  these  roots  contain  much  nutritive  saccharine 
SL  'ftcn  worth  while  to  wash  them,  if  the  adhering 

L;  :  bo  beat  out,  and  to  give  them  to  horses  and 

^t  • are  that  the  litter  and  dung  made  at 

I.,         .    .     ,     .      ;  la  manure  grass  land  and  not  arable 


WEE 


to  Veaui.    Diet  Saiurnt  (the  day  of  Saluru),  Diet  Solit 

'!'  1  rf  the  Sun\  &c.,  are  accordingly  the  Latin  desig- 
I  it  luve  been  given  to  the  days  of  the  week  ;  and 

icMii  <i>vM.'  have  been  formed  the  modem  names  used  in 
difTerent  countrie*,  either  by  Hteial  translation  (in  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  Frencli,  and  other  languages  of  tlie  Latin 
stock/, or  (.in  the  Teutonic  tougtie»)  by  the  icubatitiition,  in 
some  case*,  for  the  classicnl  gud  of  the  corrGi>ponding  deity 
o(  northern  paganism.  Thuh  the  deity  of  the  Old  Saxotu 
most  rt'somblinp  Mai*  being  held  to  be  Tiw,  or  Tin,  tlie 
'  !ara  wa*  called  by  them,  after  their  conversion  to 

I  iiy,  Tiwes  dacg,  whence  our  Tuesday  (and   pro- 

bably also  the  modem  Gorman  Dienstag);  for  a  similar 
jreason  the  day  of  Mercury  received  the  name  uf  Wodnes 
tlaeg  that  it,  Woden's  day"),  whence  our  Wi.!  '  .\ud 
tlie  old  German  Odinstag,  for  which  Mittkvocli  k, 

is  now  u»edl ;  the  day  of  Jupiter,  Thunre*  du.^.  ^i  ii.-i  » 
,4ay  \ whence  our  Tliun»day,  and  the  modem  German  Don- 
nersl.i^ri;  and  the  day  oi' \'enu8.  Frige  daeg,  or  Friga's 
day  (wiience  our  Friday). 

Dion  ('asiius  however  further  states  (hat  the  planetary 
.Iheory  from  which  tlie  denominations  of  the  days  of  the 
week  have  thus  been  derived  is  itself  founded  upoii  the 
doctrine  of  miiBical  intervidtt.  A  highly  curious  exposition 
0i  thin  idea  ha«  been  given  by  tlie  XbbC-  Hou»>ier,  in  a 
Memoir  on  the  Mii&iu  of  the  Antienti,,  printed  in  the 
'  Mfmoiresi  de  Tn'voux,'  for  November  aiul  December, 
ii770,  and  *         '    1771. 

,    It  i«a  )  fact  that  tlie  week  of  aeven  da}*!  i« 

r  *      '•  '  '    "f      >r  time  in  the  antient  Hrah- 

(he   days   (beginning  with 
'  .  ^.  .  ^,i!)s,  or  our  Friday)  are  named 

I  he  same  planets  or  heavenly  bodicK  as 

II  _  I  ,  and  I^alms.  Upon  this  subject  see 
•^«iliy«  '  /VsU'onomie  Indicnne  et  ( >ri<'nt&le,'  and  various 
papers  by  Mr.  Cokbruoke  and  olheis  Ui  the  '  Asiatic  Ke- 
•earches.'  The  subject  of  the  week  in  Iso  discussed  by 
3oblen, '  Das  Alte  Indien,'  li.  214. 

..  WEENINX.  JAN  BAPTIST,  called  •  the  Old.'  a  dis- 
lingiiihlied  Dutch  painter,  who  excelled  in  ajmost  every 
llepaitment  of  i  '  .  poitrait,  animal,  land- 

scape, and  mai  ;t*  the  son  of  Jan  Wee- 

.Jitnx,  an  architi:i:i  i>i  viuiBu-muui,  where  he  wati  born  in 
1621.  but  he  lost  his  father  when  very  young.      He  was 

[(first  apprenticed  by  his  motlier  to  a  bookseller,  but  he  so 
pecfceveringly  neglected  everything  except  drawing,  that  his 
nioUur  ulHced  lum  iii>if  "itli  m  Diiiiih'i-  (;f  the  name  of  Jan 
?  id  then  1^  iiaart   at   Utrecht. 

V  uiliesoonii  _  -  he  studied  al^er- 
V&dU  two  years  with  Nieoia*  Muji-rt,  and  acquired  his  style 
of  execution  perfectly.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Weenniit 
I'  ic  daughter  uf  the  landscape-pajnter  Giles  Hon- 
<  lie  grandfather  of  Melchior  Hondekoeter.  Four 
}X'iu>  :iiier  his  niarhage  he  went  alone  to  Rome,  intending 
to  remain  only  a  atiort  time  there  ;  but  his  own  inclination, 

\jLnd  the  many  orders  he  received  from  the  cardinal  Pam- 

tli  and  others,  prolonged  his  stay  there  to  four  years,  when 
e  Wffl  compelled  by  the  importunities  of  his  wife  and 
XnendK  to  return  to  Holland.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1(!G(>, 
{£d  only  thirty-nine.  V\  eeninx  painted  iu  large  and  in 
J),  and  was  remarkably  rapid  in  his  execution.  In  a 
summer's  day  he  pamted  three  lialf-lengih  portraits 
'  1|se  of  life,  with  accessories.  Somt^  of  hiw  small 
I  tie  ver^  highly  tinisbed.  but  liis  large  works  have 
wore  merit.  He  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  birds  of 
tlte  Dutch  school.  Houbmken  mentions  as  an  historical 
piece  of  great  merit  by  We»ninx,  the  Prwligal  Son,  com- 
monly called  T  Pis»ena  Jongetje  :  it  has  been  engraved  in 
rr  ~    '--;   by  N.  Verkolje.     There  i.s  a  clever  etcliing  of 

V  m  Houbraken's  work,  alter  a  ])ortrait  by  Bart. 

WEENINX,  JAN,  x^albd  *  the  Young,'  was  the  son  and 
puoil  of  Jan  Baptist  Wt-eninx,  and  paiatexi  in  Itje  same 
#tyiu  and  the  same  subjevl*  aj*  his  fattier,  whom  however 
4m  exrelled  m  limUmt;  and  sporting  pieces,  and  also  sur- 
paased  in  >  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1(544, 

find  aftfr  -ume  years  in  Ihe  service  of  the  elector 

1  the  Pfalz,  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
in   17UI.     Jan  \V eeninx  painted  likewise 
baUi  iaig4-  and  small,  and  finiwhed  ail  his  works  with 
care.    There  are  many  excellent  large  pictures  by 
of  birds  and  hunting-scenes  in  the  gallery  at  Schleiss- 
n*tr  Munich.    (Houbntken ;  Deacusps.) 


WEEVIL,  the  name  jpopularly  applied  m  1 
the  beetles  which  constituted  tl 
nxus,  now  the   tvpe   of  a  laru 
insects,  distioguisJied  by  the  pi 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  snout  or  ]> 
favourites  with  tlie  entomoln-'- 
larily  and  often  beauty  oi 
splendid  diamond  beetle,  i 
such  gorgeous  microscopic  objects,  in  a  men 
tribe.    Many  of  them  are  adorned  with  the 
metallic  luetic,  and  some  in  intent 
hue  emtilule  gems,  and  have  been  '■ 
ornament.    The  family  includes  very  nun: 
specie^  and  they  are  distributed  wiiely  u. 

Tlie  weevils  are  i.'       '  "' 

Many  of  them  are  d,; 
destroying  grain,  fruit,  hl  .ilj?.  i^a^LD,  ,u.' 
tlieir  iiunuiers  often  perpetrating  seriouh  ; 
natural  history  therefore  lias  been  mad--  nu 
researches,  in  the   hope  of  countu 
"We  shall  here  give  some  account  of  i   ■ 

Wetvih  attacking  the  nutritit^e  orgtm*  nfflcutti, 

Tlie  P/ij/ncfii'  is  a  little  blue  or  green  bee 

glossed  with  nn  ;'e,  \vhi<h  attack*  fh**  «io^ 

the  pear-tree.   It  is  luur  lines  in  '  :',■'—* 

is  occupied  by  its  snout.     Shoi 
Ijnguisn  the  male  from  the  femiilc.     n  •> 
of  the  plants  mentioned,  iu  order  to  con.sti 
of  them,  and  with  a  view  to  their  fumisli 
offspring.     It  rolls  up  the  leaves  and  dtj 
the  rolls,  where  they  are  hatched,  the  "■-.,' 
plying  the  laivae  with  food.    As  t; 
rolled  leaf  and  its  stalk  dij  up.  an^i  i 

ground  on  llie  first  high  wind,  by  which  time  the 
is  fully  gro\vn  and  ready  to  leave  its  house,  to  bury 
in  the  ground  and  wait  lor  the  spring,  when  it  U  to  iyi{ 
in  a  new  gaib  a.s  a  weevil. 

The  process  by  which  the  roll  is  made  is  thu 
by  KilUar:  'When  the  female  has  selected  a  f- 
she  cuts  tlie  petiole  with  her  rosJrnni    '  ' 

so  that  it  hangs  down  and  is  more  ci 
future  proceedings.    Slie   then  '-  i,    m  J( 

pether,  generally  alone,  but  son'  -ted  bytheji 

While  tins  opeialioD  is  going  i^ «^,      ■     ■'->  lai 

eggs,  that  is,  slie  pierces  the  roll,  lays  aii  ■ 
ing.  and  pushes,  it  in  with  her  rnMnim,  in 
that  it  remains  ou  the  iuacr  side  of  the  leat. 
has  introduced  five  or  six  eggs  in  this  manner, 
different  folds,  slie  rolls  the  remaining  part  of  the 
tirely  togetljer,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  ^ 
outwai'd  appearance,  in  what  manner  the  > 
sited.'    This  beetle  is  extremely   injuriou- 
defoliating  the  vine,  after  ■' ;^    ' 
aud  the  prospect  of  a  vinl. 
leavesconlainingitsyoungMHUMu  nc  laui 
destroyed  before  the  worms  have  time  tour 
Its  operations  are  often  crroneon^i'  <■-  .  i 
/im-c/iuK,     Tlie  Utiorhynchut   ■■■ 
which  IS  ityuiious  to  the  vinf  ' 
slujots.    It  also  attacks  llii 

Nemoicus  olilanfrus  is  a  i 
with  a  very  short  beak,  a  black  1 
reddisl)  antenna.',  feet,  and  wini: 
leaves  of  young  fruU-Uei - 
and  is  both  a  glutton   and. 
most  voraciously,  it  selects  ouly  tlie  • 
leaf,  the  cellular  parenchyma,  leavii 
tiole  untouched.    It  .< 
pairing  the  female  <I< 

f;rub  feeding  ou  the  i 
owing  spring.  Win 
must  be  gathered  vvi:: 

There  is  a  very  snui  jf  lOtyiuh 

an,::  scarcely  a  line  ;'  m    Iiiil'I! 

I  :cen  colour,  wtiivh,  i 

\'       .    It  Riul  tine  gmfts,  r>  r 
to  tLte  planter, 
nurseries,  wifho! 

t"  ' -uugactomilol  tlicopviiulowjuofthia] 

i  11  Knllar  :— 

•  \v  jien  t.  fthe  treeoi       :         ' 

tlie  female  ^  Umt  mU> 
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mSj^  belong.    As  snoa  m  she 

able  purl  of  the  shoot,  she  marks 

>  or  by  a  small  cut,  where  she  in- 

iirslioot.    She  then  recedes  nbont 

Axa  (with  her  head  turned  down- 

1  is  not  next  the  trei'  ■  ilh 

reaches  the  middle  "tt. 

■-'  -' or  and  prepan  ^  u  lui  her 

o\cr  the  entrance  and 

'V'"  proboscis  and  cou- 

I  loii  lasts  an  hour. 

:     -^    J  the  former  place, 

•  from  one  side  to  the  other 

lias  cut  it  a  certain  depth. 

suiue  decided  thntsts,  which  she  continnes, 

t'.  til!  the*   ehoot   only  hans^s  by  the  under 

'  gets  up  on  the  point  of 

or  own  weight.     It  not 

immediat(  ■ 

remain  ai' 

ctle  howt'vtr  tiiHis  unit 
ic  turns  back  to  labour 
.,11  .i.........-t!..o„ghthe 

lip  once 

:  _,    -.:.  lie  gene- 

■   separated    branch   to  the 

over,  she  feeds  upon  a  leaf, 

'i  serves  her  as  food.' 

r  day  for  the  same  pur- 

'  rate  of  two  eggs  a  day, 

f  at  ni^^ht.     Her  work 

When  til  ■    1  latched, 

i)  eats  the  ,  ■■  shoot, 

•uvea its  habnuinin  and  buries 

ke6  a  subterraneous  vault  for 

■  I  I  lie  spring;  come-    i*   "•■■' 

avocations  above  dr 

;•'  I'l-."-'  i>>-  h-irulun  ^,.j.. _.:..... J. 

en  we  procecii  i'  h  should  be 

I'cr  to  ■;if>troy  '  .     •  liiiL'  :uiJ  dr- 

id  mjurt'd  siuiuts  where  1(', 

uL-h  with  caution  to  cain  m 

o  .iptcies  of  weevil  which  attack  Hit  wood 

e,  y\t.  the  ITtjlohius  abielis   ttJid  Pissodft 

ri.T  bpucies  and   usually  pre- 

u  hen  tlie   one  i.<j  plenti- 

■  ilaiii'.uini,  and  '.ice  vcrsn  ;  the  cause  of 

Ml  numbeis   lieiusc,  tliat    they  usually 

-    lu-e   sickly,  but  wheu  the  supply 

;irC  apt  to  have  recourse   to  the 

ll,,,<    ■„.,,     ,l,..lr,,v    v-,l,...l,1,.    ,,l.>.i- 


the  spfing  cotnea,  il  goes  forth  to  seek  the  apple-tree,  and 
when  the  blossom  buds  appear,  and  arr  •  [j,  if  dfr- 

JjohLs  its  etg"'  in  them,  so  tdut  the  CTub«  Hn  the 

Irst  warm  weather,  and  immediatil  oy 

the  generative  organs   of  the    plnnt  ■  i- 

most  tiret.  It  IS  called  Jw'/  i  Ik- ntlei.led 

flowers  swell  out  and  form  .-.  hich.  when 

we  open  them,  we  tl-'  ■  \;i  in  in  '  a  small 

white  maggot  with  a  ul.    The  I  ■{*.  the 

finest  app^'--'-'"-'"'"  ■   ;.,<.•  rrndles  oi  .,>  >...^i)..  ••'     '♦ 

bores  a  li  Ih  its  proboscis,  makinjr 

even  to  tht ,    . :      , !.!">( inn  :  then  laying  its  cir  - 

entrance,  it  turns  round  a  then")  in  w  it 

as  far  as  it  can.     This  opn  upeat«asl<  mls 


eggs  to  ]ny,  \\':\\ 
finpst  ntrd  call: 
gathf 


I'kissom  to  blossom,  elioosing  the 

for   if^   laborr*.      NnthtnL'   hut 


iiuiiih  tliLii   niimbLi',  tlUHigh,  it  is  to  be  learttl. 
;iir  extirpation  arc  vrun. 

i;,  ■  ,■'  :'    ■-  •'      :r    ^'      '  ■:,->. 

noini  \  s 

both    Ll.,n..,..,  ......  „,..-,, ...v..  u.   , 

not  too  numerous,  may  even  ii 

ing  K\\  ovcn\ eight  or  fruit.     1.      .;o. „  .i  ^ 

beetles  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  may  be  impeded  by  cit- 
cleH  of  papers  covcre<I  with  tar. 

The  fhiit  of  the  phini  <1 

tihynrhil'-y  rvjrrni^.  y<:hv\  nf 

:   plum 
1  phim'! 


\UM  Uir 

itit  final 

V  (••ittinq 


Hud  fl]i  The 

wheu  ti  lilt  the 

•  'sin  view  :  tlrst,  1o  dt- 
iid.  to  sever  the  fruit 

•     '-^     'he 

st 

mi;  V  uiMt'i  111  irt  \'i  i  I  ii   fit'i    irtO- 

iti  which  her  egg  is  to  be 

il'.nn  ...vrnng  it  carefully 
it  the  accesi  of 

.  r.tr  tlirciiL'h  the 
d 


from  two  tu  three  hours.     It  takes  the  krub  live 
weeks  to  devour  the  pulp  of  the  plum.   If  Tert  undi>- 
the  beetle  never  leaves  the  tree  until  it  has  i 
thrown  down  every  plbm  it  can  find.     The  onl 
preventive  to  its  3c-t  '■    "  , 

strdv  the  affected  pli 

ou  the  apple  by  anuUm  -.j..  ■  .  .. ,, 

the  hue  of  which  is  beautiful  t- 


'  (  'V/4*, 


I 


Jr.    )!i,>   filvt 


,rtt.. 


1, 


fejl" 


1  aiuifieatiuna  of  lliu  root: 
und.  The  wound  is  an  u; 
1  species  chiefly  confines 
•jiies.     Tlie  wound*  it  mal 

-■  'Uten  extremely  nn  ' 

and  timidity  botn  li 

■■"'   , -■•■  ''•"  ,..  l.,,.i. 

ip  and 


'/•«,  the  C 
the   pith  0 


which 

,    im-tree. 

I'y  the  colonists  *  verpalmiste,'  and  is 

.e  of  the  Journal  of  the  RoyaJ  Agi  i(.;iil- 

l;ind,  Mr.  Curtis  ha*  given  an  siccouut 

nichuH  amimilis  and  C.  con- 

iijTs  by  puncturing  the  leavea 

using  as  tnuch  damage 

Thev  should  l)e  col- 


...  1     . 4  1, 


.  as  the  hardtt' 
^  matter  to  destroy 

th^  ruptoduetM  9rgaM  ft/"  pUnttr. 

hich    often 
;  apples. 


There  are  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  of  these  weevils  m  a 
>in:rle  stone.     He  wa.s  led  to  s^rck  for  them   fVom  finding 
'lie  stones  of  tan  i      i  ,,^ 

mouth,    In  sa  d 

ly  direction,  and  the  civviUeh   '  h 

r.      Those  in  which  he  first  i  i- 

110  trace  of  puncture  in  the  il 

iou?  to  B.sccrtain  in   what  msi  i 

•    ' '  —s.     If  she  attack  th.  1 

lave  to  make   her  v^ 

J,; .  ni.il  nfwl   rr.ilTi    nriil  ,    v  •■- 1.  ...,-'.* 

of  the 

A  ):;  crnn-i\te- 

vil,  C.  graoiana.     Jn  n 

the  centre  of  grajji'  • 

i^ect  probably  la;  m  the  blosMdii.     It  . 

lihiiTidant  in  ol(i  -.     The    bread    ruiu!. 

affected  flour  is  kuppoitd  -  ' 

Perfect  ventilation  and  a  e 
the  best  remedies.     Mr.  Milis  - 
that  a  heat  of  110  degrees  Fall 

^ 'opment  of  the  inject,  whilnl  Mv^m  .  -i 

them. 


Ir  lit-  n  11 V 


I'lfin'iu  alta''!''*  v'"'' 
.11  which  t  - 

;i  Kr. it  Mif: 


it  ii 

Ml  lei 
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SUtes.  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  culti- 
yation  of  pca^  was  cbandoned  in  consequence  of  its 
tava^es. 

l^Kyllar,  On  Insects  injurious  to  Farmert ;  Agricultural 
Journal ;  and  the  works  cited.) 

I  WEHRGELD,  or  WEHRE  (.in  Utin  '  Werigeldum,' 
#nd  in  Home  casvs '  Compositio'),  vitis  a  kind  of  fine  for  man- 
slaughter, wounds,  &c.  in  use  among  the  antient  Teutonic 
naljons.  by  oaying  which  the  oftender  got  rid  of  every 
fu>ilit:r  oblifration  or  piuishment.  The  punishment  of 
4citth  was  almost  unknown  among  the  Teutonic  nations. 
«(id  was  never  inflicted  for  crimes  against  individualis,  but 
only  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours  by  wliich  the  comrau- 

Jiily  as  such  was  injured.  Tacitus  {Germania,  121  says 
hat  traitors  and  deserters  were  hanged  on  trees,  and  that 
aowards  and  such  as  were  of  infamous  lives  icorpore  iu- 
\/iime$)  were  smothered  in  marshes;  hurdles  were  thrown 
Over  Ihem,  by  which  their  bodies  were  kept  down.  Several 
bodies  of  Germans  who  were  buried  in  that  way,  with  the 
hurdles  still  over  them,  have  been  found  in  the  great  marshes 
of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  very  likely  that  death  inflicted 
fur  such  crimes  was  less  a  punishment  than  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  persons  the  sight  of  whom  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  community,  and  for  whom  there  were  no  prisons. 
Crimes  committed  by  one  individual  against  another  were 
considered  not  directly  to  concern  tlie  community.  The 
Wounded  man,  or  the  relations  of  him  who  had  been  slain, 
pursued  tiie  culprit  till  they  found  him  ready  to  satisfy  their 
vengeance  by  giving  them  a  certain  number  of  cattle  and 
•nas.  I. Tacitus, /&.,  21.)  If  the  parties  belonged  to  difTer- 
ent  communities,  the  consequence  was  a  feud  between 
them  and  their  adherents,  no  community  having  the 
alighlest  authority  oyer  another;  but  if  the  parties  be- 
louged  to  the  same  community,  tlie  matter  was  soon  settled. 
The  plaintifl'  calleil  the  offender  before  the  community, 
and  if  the  defendant  was  foiuid  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to 

Say  a  certain  tine,  the  wehrgeld  or  wehre.  If  the  defen- 
anl  would  not  or  could  not  pay,  his  relations  were  bound 
to  pay  for  him  ;  the  father  paid  for  his  children,  the  mas- 
ter for  his  serfs,  and  he  who  received  a  stranger  in  his 
liou^e  was  liable  for  the  muconduct  of  his  p;uest.  Tlie 
plainliCr  was  not  obliged  to  summon  the  offender  before 
the  meeting:  he  could  pursue  his  cause  witii  his  sword,  and 
thus  compel  the  defender  to  pay  the  wehrgeld,  which  was 
always  proportionate  to  the  offence.  If  the  cause  was 
brought  bclore  the  community,  the  plaintiff  only  received 

Sart  of  the  wehrgeld  ;  the  community,  or  the  king,  when 
icre  was  any,  received  the  other  part,  i  Tacitus.  lb.,  \'l.) 
The  part  paid  to  the  community  must  be  considered  as  a 
fine  for  the  breach  of  peace,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  the  members  of  the  community  to 
maintain  onler. 

\Vc  learn  from  the  written  laws  of  (he  Teutonic  nations 
tliat  the  wehrgeld  was  for  variou.'*  crimes  and  miMlemean- 
ours,  such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  infliction  of  wounds, 
and  grievous  bodily  harm,  robbery,  thell,  incendiarism, 
plagisr}',  rape,  sodomy,  verbal  and  real  injuries,  and  several 
Others,  such  as  the  violation  of  a  grave  (Z/'j*  .S(i/fVo,  tit. 
xvii.;,  by  wliich  is  understood  not  only  the  injury  done  to 
the  tomb,  such  as  taking  the  tombstone  from  one  grave  and 
putting  it  on  another,  but  also  steaHng  a  dead  body,  or  its 
clothes  and  ornaments.  The  general  Latin  name  for  the 
fine  paid  for  such  crimes  is  •  compositio;'  wehrgeld  desig- 
natin;^  merely  the  tine  for  a  crime  committed  against  the 
person  of  a  freeman.  The  amount  of  the  fine  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  to  the  loss  of  projierty 
or  damage  resulting  from  it,  and  it  varied  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  injured  person  as  well  as  of  the  offender. 
In  caoe  of  theft  or  damage,  the  fine  did  not  exclude  eiUicr 
.  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  object  or  the  restitution  of 
the  damaged  thing,  if  possible. 

Tl»e  following  is  a  short  view  of  the  system  of  the  wehr- 
geld according  to  the  '  I-ex  Salica,'  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  antient  Teutonic  laws  :  the  change 
in  tlie  order  of  the  titles  has  been  made  for  obvious  reasons. 

TiL  xiiii.,  De  Homtcidiia  Ingenuorum : — He  who  kills  a 
Frank,  or  a  barbarian  entitled  to  the  beneflt  of  the  Salic 
T         -    V-  S  denarii,  or  300  solidi.     If  he  has  thrown  him 
1  1  or  drowned  him  in  water,  24  den.,  or  600  sol. 

1,  ....  ..-iid  with  liim  under  the  same  roof,  24  den.,  or  600 

eol.  He  who  kills  a  Roman,  who  is  conviva  regix  [Tec- 
Tii Mr  Nations],  pays  12  den.,  or  300  sol.;  aRomanus 
,  4  den.,  or  100  sol. ;  a  Romanus  tritiutarius,  1800 


deii.  (?).  Tit.  xliv.,  De  Homicidiit  A  Conluhernirt/acttt:— 
The  wehrgeld  fora  freeman  surprised  and  killed  in  hisoi 
house,  is  GOO  sol. ;  if  he  is  murdered  there  by  a  man 
lived  with  hira  under  the  same  roof,  IflOO  sol. ;  if  llutp 
several  murderers,  each  pays  the  same  fine,  ann 
sponsible  for  the  other,     'til.  xlv,,  De  f/omicuJ 
vivio  factit : — If  there  are  less  than  seven  persi 
they  must  either  name  the  culprit  or  pay  colK  ■ 
single  wehrgeld ;    if  there  are  more  than  seven, 
is  made,  and  the  culprit  alone  pays,  if  he  i«  tl4 
Tit.  xxxvii.,  De  Homicidiit  Servorum    i    '     ' 
— If  one  serf  kills  another,  their  masters 
wehrgeld:   the  serfs  are  subject  to  corpomi  n 
If  a  freeman  kills  a  serf,  the  wehrgeld  is  in 
to  the  value  of  the  serf.    If  a  serf  kills  a  frt^. ...,.., 
master  of  the  serf  may  either  pay  the  wehrgeld  or 
the  serf  up  to  the  next  male  kinsman  of  the  defunct, 
xix.,  De  Vulneribus : — He  who  has  attempted  to  kiJl 
freeman,  but  failed,  pays  ti2  sol. ;  for  beating  a  man  on  i 
head,  if  blood  comes  and  drope  on  the  ground,  15  sol. ; 
a  wound  in  the  head,  if  three  (pieces  oO  bones  come  < 
30  sol.;   if  the  bram  is  laid  open  and  three  bones  cot 
out,  4.T  sol,  ;   lor  a  wound  between  the  ribs,  if  tlie  enfmj 
are  touched,  30  sol. ;   if  such  a  wound  will  not 
keeps  open  and  nins,  02  sol.,  and  9  sol,  for  ' 
fur  a  sught  wound  without  running  blood,  S^ni. 
blood  runs,  and  the  wound  is  made  with  an  iron  insl 
ment,  15  sol.;  for  an  assault  with  attempt  at  n.>bbery,; 
sol.    Tit.  xxxi-,  De  Dfitnliliitibm  .• — For  a  loot,  an  eye,  i 
ear,  or  the  nose,  100  sol. ;  for  a  tooth,  15  sol. ;  each ;~ 
had  its  separate  fine.     Tit.  xxxii.,  De  Convinit:- — I 
calls  another  man  one-eyed  pays  1,5  sol. ;   if  he  ca 
a  swineish  fellow  TconcacAtus),  3  sol. ;    if  he  calli^ 
fox,  3  sol. ;  if  a  hare,  (i  sol. ;  he  who  calls  an  honest ' 
a  prostitute,  pays  45  sol.     Tit.  xxii.,  De  eo  qui  J 
fngenufp  Manum  strinrerit: — The  freeman  wrio  1ic«i 
a  cord  the  hand  or  the  finger  of  a  free  \ 
sol. ;  the  arm,  30  sol. ;  if  he  puts  his  haul  i< 

above  the  elbow,  SS  sol. ;  if  he  touches  her  i>(is<;m,  h^ 
45  sol.,  which  is  the  same  fine  paid  for  a  wound  made' 
man's  head,  if  the  brains  are  laid  open,  and  three 
come  out,  &c. 

Tlie  wehrgeld  was  not  the  same  amon--  On-  ^\i 
Teutonic  tribes,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  con 
laws,  the  editions  of  which  are  given  u. 
the   Teutonic   nations.     The  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
desen'c  particular  attention. 

(Eichhoni,  Dcutxch''  Slants  uud  Rfiicht^  ■ 

WEIDLER,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  h 
hausen  in  Tliuringia,  April  23,  1601,  died  at    \N  itl< 
November  30,  ITiVi.     He  succeeded  Wolff  in  the 
mathematics  at  the  latter  place  in  1721 .    He  wtxAfi  i 
number  of  works,  of  some  of  which  the  bare  mentioa ' 

be   sufficient:    as,  •  Inst  it  uti  ones   Mathem'' J, 

Rvo.,  Wittenberg,  1718,  reprinted  five  tin  tf 

<  "haracteribus  Numeronim  Vulgaribus,'  t 

1727  (this  is  by  .T.  F.  and  George  Imm  < 

•TiactatiisdeMa<'hinisHydraulicis,'  4to.,  \ 

and  1733;    '  Instil utiones  GeometrijB  SulJlerrftnea 

lenberg.  17S1    C2nded,'i;  '  Inslitutiones  Astronomil 

Wittenberg,  17M. 

The  memon'  of  Weidler  is  now  preserred  by  two  i» 
works,  the  'Historia  Astronomi»,'  4to.,  Witten' 
and    the  *  Bibliographia  Astronomies,'  4to.,   " 
17o;j,  of  which  the  latter  also  contains  suppleminu 
former.    The  history  of  astronomy  was,  at  the  ti 
published,  the  most  regular,  most  learned,  and  mi 
rate  history  of  a  single  science  which  had  ever  b^i 
lished  ;  it  is  to  this  day  a  very  convenient  book  of  i 
and  the  more  so  as  it  rather  should  be  called  th* 
astronomers  than  the  history  of  astronomy.     Tb« 
work  was  taken  entire  by  I^Iande  into  hi?'*  BibliL 
Astronomique,'  by  which  work  it  is  therefore  supi 
except  for  the  supplements. 

WEIGHING-MACHINE,  is  any  contrivance  hr  i» 
the  weight  of  an  object  may  be  ascertained 
words   fi.\LANCK,  Spriko-Baxaxch,  and  Stei 
machines  by  which  materials  of  comparati     ' 
nitude  ore  weighed   are  explained ;    anil 
merely  to  describe  that  which  is  emploj  < 
toll-gates  on  roads  for  the  purpose  oi   il  i^ 

weights  of  laden  carriages.     In  order  to  piv ...... 

from  being  too  much  cut  up,  the  buithcns  allo'.vi 


by  carts  or  wac^eooA  are  made  to 
Ihsoft?!  and  a  {\ne  i»  im- 

'above  tin  I  quanlily. 

'>'ir»p-mndiinc    may  be   (lescribcd   in   a 
itTonn  mink  on  a  level  with  Ihi"  road, 
to  rei!t  :i'    "  uts  on  a  double  Icvor  of  the 

the  I  of  the  arms  of  these  levers 

^  '  he  of  the  first  or  second 

iT  serve  as  a  steelyard, 
,£■.  .M..,  ...  ^  ..,,-..,. w  >.,,,,«..,..  .. I. .i  of  an  ordinary  baliince, 
hpr  with  the  extremity  of  a  steel-yard. 
r     But  tu  be  more  particular,    let  AUf'T)  be  the  plan  Of  a 


e 

■^ 

'    T; 

M 

gK\< 

to 

:nd 

■ 

tanC^U«r  pit  h^  ?roand,  from  R  to  12  feet  Ions:, 

pet  DMMti,  a  2  feet  deep,  the  sides  and  bottom 

lined  witn  nncK-workor  iron;  and  let  MNRSrepre- 
m  longitudioal  aectioo  of  the  pit  perpendicularly  to  the 
id*    mScdt  a'Ve'tf  arc  two  tnpezoidal  frames  of  iron, 
«a  le«er»;  and  each  of  the  &ide  bars,  as  or  or  6J,  ha«, 
veiliaLl  pontion,  tlie  form  whicb  is  represented  by 
is  Uie  MCtioa.    At  each  extremity  a,  b,  a'.  I/,  in 
thtt  (r*m»  hare  a  conical  steel  point  which 
mi  Mt  ti"  m  the  section ;  this  rests  in  a  hemispheri- 
ty  made  io  a  die  or  cylinder  of  the  same  metal. 
■Umt  altecbed  to  the'iroa-work  forming  the  sides 
■  Jf  I*  MBMOitcd  on  a  block  of  storte  sunk  in  the 
«|.<aoh  01  ue  lioar  interior  ani^les ;   and  under  the 
e4  «r  t'if  of  each  frame  there  is  a  wedge-like 
t*flipeRd  steel  havtni^  its  edge  parallel  to  that 
ends  vf  tbeai  piisms  appear  at  c  aiwl  e*  in  the 

he  Lmu-  PQ  u  an  iron  lever,  which  in  the  above  dimgnm 
"  u.*  ,.^.  M  .d  kind,  having  at  P  s  pin  ma,  like  that  of  a 
n »  ia  tvo  ueel  ring^  on  a  pillar  of  alone 
•UTid,  or  qI  uoq  re^Jntr  on  the  bottom  of  the 
•  «1  r«(>  f9  fonacd  also  hke  thai  of  a  balance, 
Ugp  upwaida,  pamea  through  the  bar  PQ;  aad 
thu  rest  the  ed^  of  the  prisms  at  al  and  rV  •§ 
itt.|ha  sfotioa, 

jUlbna  supporting  tlw  esrriare  vhsefa  is  t«  be 

and  whicn  ia  repce*eatcd  at  MN  in  the  aectioa. 

ur  iron-feeC  of  which  two  appear  at  X  and 

der  asufaeea  of  these  feet  are  Cuuned  wilk 

>viiiea  which  rest  on  the  pdioU  ti  fbor 

/,  II.  /',  ta',  on  the  taro  lesu^i—ien; 

L'Vit  on  the  platfiBtB  preaina^  at  th«K 

(A  c^VMn  forced  dova  Bpao  tke 

L-n  presses  down  tfK  estrraaitj  Q 

.  lu*  lever  if  telf  may  be  mde  io  aet  a* 

a  rod  or  chain,  the  citiCBilj  Q  aajr 

e  arm  of  a  balance  ec  ateeJrard  Above 

iiher  case  the  weigkt  of  the  cjinage 

the  nature  of  the  lever; 

>    -n^  b»l«occd  l>v  aeoc 

at   the  weagfit  of  the        _  ^. 

i  express  the  pressure  al  Q.  ur  the  «d||it 


may  bo  connected  with  Q.     If —  =  tt  and  -rrr.  =  .    . 
■'  lie       14  YKi       m 

weight  cquHl  to  10  poutidB  at  Q'  will  balanci*  a  weight 
equal  to  1  ton  upon  (lie  platform. 

WEIGHT.     There  is  nothing  to  say  on  ili"  t'.oK.i"  ..f 
weight  after  what  has  been  said  in  Pui. 
poamble  to  give  any  idea  which  wtll  bc 
that  which  presents  itKelf  in  raising  a  heir 
ground.  The  measure  of  weight  is  weight  {' 
and  two  weights  are  eqtinl  which  countrip.niKi 
when  placed  at  the  ends  of  equal  arms  of  a  . 
lever. 

Tlie  weight  of  abodj',  that  iii,  of  a  eiven  bulk  of  known 
substance,  IS  referred  to  '''     ;'       "      <        •-  ►  "  ,^ 

the  Specific  GRAnr^-  oft: 

ample,  that  thespenl' •■■' ,,  ,.^..,  ,*,,.  • 

of  water  is    1(500.      1  that  any  bulk  of  i'. . 

more  weighty  than  tli.  ulk  of  vviiiir  in  tlu-  n 

tion  of  1000  to  1«20.     \Vhen  the  ^>  .  r 

is  called  1,  that  of  ivory  is  1><:C.     hi  .» 

avoirdupois  of  water  are  nearly  a  cubic  lool,  a  morv  po- 
pular notion  of  the  meaning  of  snecitic  jfravity  may  be 
given,  in  this  way  :— To  »ay  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
Bubtita.nce  ui  1-82G,  that  of  water  being  I,  is  to  tay  (hat  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  lft20  X  1000,  or  1826  ounces 
nearly.  More  correctly,  from  1000  times  the  specific 
gravity  (water  being  1  r,  subtract  three  times  that  Bpeciflc 
gravity,  and  add  its  73rd  part  r  the  last  step  may  be  \frtt 
out  for  common  purposes.  Thus,  the  specific  gravity  being 
4-817,  4  817  X  lUOO  —  4-817  X  3  is  4802-540.  the  number 
of  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  whei- 
accurately  taken,  that  every  body  is  I 
tain  extent  by  the  air ;  and  the  weight  of  a.  body  in  sdi  w 
less  than  it  would  be  in  a  vacuum  by  the  vrel'.rht  of  its  own 
bulk  of  air.     Now  the  air  varies  in  wi  ']inaman- 

ner  which  may  be  ascertained  nearly  .leaUons  of 

the  barometer.  Properly  speaking,  ii  y.itw'^  in  a  manner 
depending  upon  the  auperincumbent  pressure,  the  tem- 

Eerature,  and  the  quantity  of  moLsture  contain^ ''  •-  •'      A 
nndred  cubic  inches  of  dry  air,  wlien  the  bar' 
30  inches  and   Fahrenheit  s  thermometer  at  li 

31*012  grains.     In  roeasurine  standard*  of  Wi ; 
fore,  close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  '  r 

the  time  of  weighing  and  to  the  substance  weti:  i 

iron  weight  balance  a  wooden  one  in  a  given  -  r 

atmosphere,  for  that  very  reason  there  cannot  be  ktnct 
equilibrium  in  any  other  state  of  the  atmospltere :  wood 
being  at  least  V  ^  .v»  balky  as  ir«n,  tli 

duced  on  the  wi  e  wood  by  the  aher 

state  of  the  air  is  :ii  lexsi  teven  times  as  much  as  tiisi  ^rn>- 
doeed  on  the  iron. 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  AntfAjnJ 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  EARTIl.     iW  ia  ool  tlw 
appropriate  name  for  the  aaiqect  favCore  w,  etevpt  fa 
particular,  naaeij,  that  the  pBrtUlll  oT  the  letter  W 
enabled  ns  to  swut  the  tOBiptetiOB  of  the  «speriawot> 
«ldeh  have  lieen  lately  *  nude  for  the  deterwrination  of  ftw 
Mtaa  deoaity  of  the  earth. 

The  ttuantity  of  antler  whicfa  the  evtti  coataina  noit 
ohiflBatdT  be  our  only  saide  tD  that  of  any  otlMr  olanrt. 
The  relative  maaaca  af  !«•  ptMUti  tmhttamitjeti' 
eolaiaoaaf  the  eftela  nHdek  tkeyuwimat  ■pii  wmy  tMrd 
body ;  brt  themanof  n  plaaat  w8>  ufcwea  t»aay  given 
aaMance,  aa  vraler,  rawint  be  ib^tO^  ij$mmimi4  npon 
aay  inataBee  csecft  ovr  own  eaifbi  nraafn  a  iirpbleiB 
coald  BBdn^  be  nn^oaadnMniwMM  imhi  amm  iMptM" 
fieaUc  ta  the  ofdfaaqr  raaiarlhaa  ttot  of  dalanaiBbvlte 
BMandeorityetf  Ifaecnrik.  ItMiiiali  to  aAii^tMn:^ 
If  it  were  rcansred  to  aobatitalc  te- Ibe  cailh  •  mM  clabie 
af  tbe— ^■■e.fcd  ^mmi/brm  ■ajanaf/ 
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collected  and  preserved,  would  alone  have  kept  his 

ineiuory  alive.  '  Unae  cum  terra  communis supreraa  quasi 
diipio  ^ravior  dt  quam  aqua,  ct  paulo  inferius  in  fodiiiis 
quasi  tnplo  vel  quadruple  aut  etiara  quintuple  pravior  re- 
pt^riatur ;  vcri^imile  est  quod  copia  materia!  totiu&  in  terra 
qua$i  quintiipio  vel  scxtuf^lo  major  sit  quam  si  tota  ex  aquS 
constiiret.'  (Principui,  lii.  10.)  That  is,  he  judged  the 
earth  to  he  between  five  and  six  times  as  massive  as  the 
same  bulk  of  water ;  which  is  the  truth. 

Tlie  relative  masses  of  two  planets  are  determined  by 
the  observation  of  their  effects  upon  a  Uiird.  Two  pre- 
liminaiies  are  required:  first,  the  {jreat  assumption  of  the 
theory  of  gmvitation,  that  any  two  particles  of  matter  must 
attract  one  another  witli  forces  which  at  different  distances 
are  directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
those  distances ;  secondly,  the  mechanical  consequence  of 
this  law  of  action,  namely,  tliat  two  spheres,  liaviti^  their 
centres  at  any  given  distance,  attract  one  another  ni  the 
same  manner  as  if  each  were  collected  in  its  centre.  With- 
out describing  the  mode  of  arriving  at  wich  a  result  from 
observation,  suppose  it  is  ascertained  that  two  planets,  A 
and  B,  whose  distances  from  a  third  are  as  4  to  3,  attract 
tliut  tl)ird  with  forces  which  are  as  7  to  2,  If  both  planets 
be  brought  to  tlie  distance  1  from  the  third,  the  attraction 
of  the  first  will  be  made  (.4  X  4,  or)  16  times  as  great  as 
before,  and  that  of  the  sucond  (3  X  3,  or'i  9  limes.  t.'oij- 
sequently,  the  new  attractions  will  be  as  7  X  IG  to  2  X  &, 
or  OS  112  to  18.  But  at  equal  distances  the  attractions  are 
in  the  proportion  of  the  maiisea  \  therefore  these  msuses  are 
as  112  to  18.  Now  suppose  the  radii  of  the  planets  to  be 
as  3  to  2 ;  then  their  solidities  are  as  27  to  8,  and  if  the 
deusities  (mean)  are  i  and  i\  the  masses  are  as  27?  to  8c'. 
Tlierefore  27^  :  8^'  :  :  112 :  18.  or  ^  :  i'  :  :  112  x  8  ;  18  >c 
27  :  :  HOG  :  4SG.  If  tlieu  the  mean  density  of  either  planet 
lie  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  found. 

The  principle  of  the  preceding  process  exists  in  every 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  find  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  The  earth  itself  is  made  one  of  the  planets  ;  some 
known  substance,  a  mountain  or  a  ball  of  lead,  is  made  the 
other  ulanet.    Tlie  attiacted  body  is  not  a  planet,  but  a 

Eeodulum  or  a  plumb-line,  and  the  effect  of  the  mountain  or 
afl  of  lead  upon  the  plumb-line  is  measured,  that  of  the 
earth  being  either  measured  or  previously  known.  The 
actual  attraction  of  the  mountain  or  ball  of  lead  being 
thus  detennined,  its  effect  as  it  would  be  if  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  can  be  calculated ;  whidi  effect  is  to 
the  etlcct  of  the  earth  us  the  masn  of  the  mountain  or  ball 
,of  lead  to  tlkat  of  the  whole  caiih.     The  result  of  thi* 

S recess,  as  usual,  is  condensed  into  a  fonnula,  in  which 
ic  mode  of  making  the  steps  is  lost  sight  of:  hut  the 
above  is  not  the  less  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment 
must  be  explained. 

The  hint  given  hv  Bouguer,  the  experiment  of  Maske- 
leyne,  and  those  of  Cavendish  and  Zach,  have  been  briefly 
described  in  ArraAcnoN.  Since  their  time  two  repetitions 
of  Cavendish's  experiment  have  been  made :  the  first,  by 
Mr.  Reich,  of  Frtyberg,  of  which  an  account  waa  pul>- 
liahed  in  1H38  iBaily,  p.  9.);  the  second,  by  Mr.  Baily, 
Rt  the  dc-sire  of  the  Ajitronomical  Society,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  The  former  obtained  tiie  same 
result  a»  Cavt'ndi*li,  but  the  experiments  wore  few  in  num- 
thc  latter  ubtaiii  a  result  slightly  differing  from 
of  Cavendish,  but  iu  so  many  different  ways  and  by  so 
i  a  number  of  experiments,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
the  superior  correctness  of  the  conclusion.  We  shall 
•  v  «u<-h  a  sliglit  general  account  of  this  process  (which  i.^ 
'Hythat  of  Cavendislij  as  our  limits  will  admit, 
0  the  volume  already  cited  for  more  delaU  :  very 
'  ;\o  been  eillier  so  well  performed  or  so 
i^i  ,,d. 

:V  i.M.-iw,    pi  luiulum  C7C  inche.s  long)  waa  provided, 

ving  on  a  utigle  or  double  metal  wire,  or  on  a  double 

ilk  line,  »li«'  m-'i--  of  suspensi""  i -"-  varied  from  time 

^     time,  !id  wa*  j...  a  metal  or  other 

D-ill  ;  iJi'l  -aaiiJA,  ,, principal  attracted 

The  nhole  loi^on-rod  with  the  suBpensioa 

(.din  a  case,  with  a  glatt  at  one  end.     Laige 

adca  LaJi4(.A  and  Bj  of  about  twelve   incheii  diameter 

iiL'  fttlmction  of  which  on  the  torsion  pendulum  is  the 

'  'n  the  experiment)  were  made  to 

.  manner  that  they  could  quickly 

I'linigiii  up  liiumny  on  oppouts  side*  of  the  balk,aiin 

diagram.  Wc  must  leave  out  the  whole  account  of  the 


precautions  against  electricity  or  radiation,  tlie  maoaer  «(_ 
noting  the  actual  potition  of  the  pendulum,  &«.,  and 
fine  ourselves  to  the  principle  ot  ihc  oxpenm«>nt. 
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When  a  torsion  pendulum,  Bueh  lu  that  degcriii«"V  i 
to  itself,  it  never  is  reduced  to  alMolute  rest,      i 
ment  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  in  continoal  osci!: 
sHiJiJl  extent,  and  its  position  of  rest,  say  tnm',  Is  found 
taking  the  mean  of  the  extreme  positions  on  one  sidd 
the  other.    Even  this  mean  position  is  continually 
ing  its  direction,  so  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  1 
series  of  observations  and  make  use  of  them  all  in 
termining  one   mean   place.      The  mode  of  findr 
point  of  rest,  that  is,  of  deducing  il  from  ol 
extremes  of  the  vitirafion,  is  described  in  the 
As  soon  as  the  line  of  rest  of  the  undisturbed  pen 
asceilained,  and  the  large  balh  are  brought  into 
tracttng  positions  at  A  and  B.  on  continuing  the  obsei 
tion  an  immediate  alteration  oi  the  line  of  rest  is 
towards  the  large  balls ;  say  tlint  it  becomes  ««'. 
the  position  of  crjuilihritun'of  the  pendulum  i«  altered 
the  angle  nOm,  m  eoiisefiu^tice  of  the  np7<ronrh  nf 
balls.*    The  precautions  taken  are  abimii:: 
assure  us  that  the  altrration  is  no  con>i 
electricity,  magnetism,  or  any  of  the  variable  accident* 
matter  ;  there  is  nothing  to  which  it  can  be  refcired  exc 
that  attraction  which,  wlien  the  earth  is  the  agent,  we 
under  the  name  of  weight,  and  the  uastimption  of  which, 
universal  property  of  matter,  led  Newton  to  his  explaua' 
of  the  planetarv'  motions.     Many  of  those  who  were 
tent  to  receive  Newton's  hypotb'-'=  »"  ♦''!«  <-Tu.rit   »ii«t  t 
planets  attract  each  other,' wen 
ever)' paiticle  in  the  universe  .".!' 
objectors  might  have  here  received  conviction  from 
evidence  of  their  own  senses,  which  wouhl  hare  r^ 
obvious  not  only  the  attraction  of  the  balls   iij^n 
other,  but  its  transmission  through  the  wood,  flannel, 
gilding,  which  it  was  found  necessary  ultimately 
pose  between  the  attracting  subslanccRand  the'toi 
in  order  to  destroy  the  effects  of  radiant  heat. 

Two  observations  iu*e  necpssary,  that  of  the  time 
lationofthe  pendulum,  and  that  of  the  dttplaeeraent 
the  line  of  rest  which  the  approach  of  the  larger  baJli  i 
duces.     Tlie  first  observation,  the  lime,  enablei  tb 
to  deduce  the  force  of  torsion,  or  the  quantity 
required  to  produce  any  given  displacement, 
particular  it  wa&  found  that  the  pcndulnii. 
racterfrom  one  quarter  ofan  hour  to  anotln 
the  insf  mment  was  so  delicate,  that  circumstauoesi 
no  explanation  can  be  given  were  continually  nHf. 
character.     The  con»5equcucL'  was,  that  at  • 
both  the  time  and  displacement   had  to  i 
obsened  together,  in  ordci    "    f  '  " 

duced  the  proper  produciiiL 

llic  complete  formula  for  (.mu  u-iiiing  in-   iii<  ;iu  u« 
the  earth,  implies, — 1,  The  calculation  of  the  cf 
the  pendulum,  or  the  amount  of  allr""'""   " 
alter  it5  line  of  rest  by  a  given  q\w> 
nation  of  the  attraction  actually  eni 
of  the  larger  balls,  by  means  of  the  ■.: 
observed;  3,  The  determination  of  tin 
larger  ball  would  exert,  if  it  liad  been  at  i 
earth,  instead  of  at  the  diBtance+  emplovt 
ber  of  times  the  whole  earth  would  c  ]i 

*  Id  mskiDg  llv  i>ip«rimcDt  tliu  cITrct  vas  iinn. 
Urfa  baUt  Ar>t  ut>  oM  lUv  of  llif  anaikfr  one*,  «••>  lb<-a  on  tijv  utk 
Dotlne  Uio  whole  of  tli*  ifcmbk  dtqriMMP«nt. 

t  Tliis  dltuiin  of  emuM  wis  McnnMly  MiataijuL 
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WU.  And  it««asyconi»]uence.  namely,  the  number  of  time* 
the  whole  e&itK  %voulcl  contain  a  similar  bulk  of  water :  9, 
VVU  the  nec«uary  cori-«ctions  lor  the  attraction  of  the  other 
fui*  of  the  appajTRtus  upon  the  tonuon  penduhim. 
The  larger  ma^^ses  were  leaden  bails,  but  the  »nial]er 
klla  attached  to  thetonion  petKluluni  were  changed  fk-om 
me  to  time,  and  difTerent  suuatances  were  used.  Tlie  fol- 
ine:  table  of  resull^i  will  be  more  intrrestinje^  than  any 
seription  we  could  give  in  the  same  space.  It  shows  the 
tult  of  the  experiments  made  alter  the  eii^cU  of  I'adia- 
iQ  were  removed*  by  additional  precautions.  The  first 
umn  is  the  number  of  experiments  made,  with  thenmall 
and  mode  of  suspension  described  in  the  third ;  the 
leond  contains  the  mean  dcmity  of  the  earth  as  deduced 
m  that  set  of  expenments;  the  third  describes  the  smaU 
\h  and  mode  or  mi$pen«ion  employed ;  the  numerals, 
llich  are  fractions  of  an  inch,  representing'  the  diameter 
the  iuapension  wire,  when  single,  and  thi;  dibtance  of 
when  double  or  bijllar : — 
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bras*  rod  alone      bitilar  iron 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

2-inch  ivory  .     .  ch>, 

du.  bifilar  siik 

2-incK  j^lasii .     .  do. 

2-iQch  Ivor)' .     .     single  copper 
'i-inch  glass .    .    bifilar  silk     . 

do.  do. 

2-inch  ivory  .     .  do. 

2-inch  line  .     •     single  copper 
do.  bihtar  silk 

do.  do- 

24-inch  brass     .  do. 

2-inoh  elaas .    .    bifilar  iron     • 
2-iric1i  Him}  .    .    bifflar  brass  . 
ilina.     bifilar  silk     . 
J  .     .    single  copper 
do.  bifilar  iron     . 

do.  bifilar  silk 

l^neh  zinc   •    .    bifilar  iron    . 
d^nch  K-ad      .  do. 

2-iuch  lead  .     .     bifilftr  aiik     . 
2Hnch  lead      .  do. 

do.  siugle  copper 

l^im-li  platitia  .     bifilar  talk 
2-Lnch  line   .     .  do. 

2-iiich  ivory      .     bifilar  iron    . 
24-1".  K  l.-a'd      .     bifilar  silk 
I   .     .     bifilar  iron 
J,  :44s  single  copper 

'2^tnch  lead      .     bifilar  iron     . 
2-inch  lead  .     .     bifilar  silk 
l^inch  platina      single  copper 
2|-tach  lead.     .  do. 

do.  bifilar  brass  . 

2-inch  lead  .     .     single  copper 
2-mcb  zinc  .     .  do. 

2i->nt-'h  lead      .    bifikr  aitk     . 

idual  experiments  Tary  considerably, 

>  olwerve  that  there  is  nothing  wiiich 

iterent  kinds  of  matter  attract  each  other 

iferent  laws.     If  the  large  ball  of  lead  ex- 

'  diTtereiii  atlraction*  upon  particles  of  brass  and  ivory 

same  weight,  the  effect  would  be  to  gire  the  whole 

tnettn  density  or  another,  according  as  the  smaller 

bnm  or  ivory.    Now  it  is  true  that  the  experi- 

all  manner  of  results  from  5'50O  to  6- 154.  but  en 

.^  the  resultK.  there  appears  no  erjdence  whatever 

r^r  balls  attracting  the  different  nmller  ones  dif- 

th'     If  »«ch  were  the  case,  undoobtedly  the  mean 

!e«  obtained  Ikim  different  substances  would  be  dif- 

j  bttt  though  such  is  the  case  in  the  preceding  tiat. 
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and  even  though  it  would  seem  that  the  lighter  balls  ^ve 
the  larger  densities,  yet  there  is  ^very  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  effect  is  to  be  altributftd  to  the  alteration  01  fhu 
pendulum.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  so  mach 
difference  between  the  results  of  2-inch  ivory  and  lend  balls 
suspended  in  the*   same   way  by  a  single  1  re.  n* 

there  is  between  the  results  of  2-inch  lead  t  nded 

by  bifilar  iron  wires  and  the  same  Auspendc'  h)rasa 

wires,  and  also  that  ivory  balls  differently  1  gire 

results  which  have  difl'erences  as  great  as  utiv.  i  m-  mode 
of  suspension  and  the  effect  of  merely  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  smaller  balls,  appears  much  to  exoeed  that 
of  applying  different  substances ;  but  not  according  to  any 
law.  In  fact,  the  differencesare  altogether  of  that  character 
to  which  the  term  discordance  is  applied  ;  following  no 
settled  rule,  and  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  as  ottei^ 
affecting  the  truth  by  a  positive  as  by  a  negative  error." 
The  first  three  sets,  in  which  a  brass  nni  alone  i«  used,' 
were  rather  a  defiance  (o  the  apparatus  to  fail  if  it  could, 
than  seriously  intended  to  help  the  result.  Almost  all  the 
experiments  were  made  with  a  light  wooden  torsion-rod, 
and  comparatively  heavy  balls  appended.  The  trying* 
brass  rod  by  itself,  that  is,  the  attempt  at  obtaininii;  ii  mean 
density  by  noting  the  attraction  of  the  larger  balls  upon 
the  torsion-rod  only,  was  the  introduction  of  an  extreme 
ca<ie,  to  increase  confidence  in  the  more  ordinary  expe- 
riments. 
The  mean  of  the  whole  is  5'6747.  and,  rejecting  the  ex- 

Seriroents  of  which  the  character  would  be  a  priori  most 
oubtful  (though  it  is  not  certain  they  ought  to  be  rejected) 
it  is  reduced  to  5-6604.  From  the  experiments,  by  the 
usual  rules  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  (wn  the  next 
article),  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  error  of  this  result 
is  within  "04-     Cavendish's  result  was  5  48. 

Besides  the  cuDhrmation  of  some  of  the  most  material 
points  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  which  results  from  this 
experiment,  it  furnishes  a  presumption  of  the  strongest  kind 
that  the  earth  is  solid  to  the  centre,  and  not,  as  many  have 
supposed  in  every  age,  a  hollow  shell.  The  mean  uensity 
51  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  substances  whicn 
abound  at  the  surface.  All  common  rocks  are  under  3, 
and  nothing  under  the  ores  of  the  heavier  m^taU  comes  up 
to  51.  The  earth  is  as  maiisivc  as  if  it  were  all  composed 
of  silver-ore,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumferenccT  so  that 
there  must  be  au  increase  of  density  towards  the  centre. 
Lfthose  who  think  the  e-drth  to  be  a  shell  were  to  presume 
that  its  solidity  ceased  at  five  hundred  miles  below  the  sur- 
face, they  would  then  be  compelled  to  give  to  the  terres- 
trial matter,  one  part  with  another,  a  density  greater  than 
that  of  mercuiy,  lu  order  that  the  whole  shelC  the  hollow 

Eart  included,  might  Iiave  the  mean  deoaity  which  is  found 
y  this  experiment. 

WEIGHT  OF  OBSKRVATIONS.*  Tliis  term  wb»  first 
applied  in  the  manner  staled  in  the  article  Misax.  An 
observer  decided  the  relative  merit  of  his  observationa  by 
his  unassisted  recollection  of  the  impression  made  by  them 
upon  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  affixed  weightt  to  them ; 
that  is,  supposiru;  At,  A,,  &c.  to  be  the  u  results  of  obsen- 
ation,  he  attached  numbers  r,,  c..  Sec.  proportiooal  to 
their  presumed  goodness,  and  used  SrA-^Xr  inst<>ad  of 
ZA..^  A,  for  tlie  average.  Instead  of  e^  c..  Sec.  any  num- 
bers proportional  to  them  may  obviously  d«  used  •  and  in 
applying  the  higher  branches  of  th«  theory'  of  proba- 
bilities, it  was  found  that  a  certain  mode  of  obtainmg  r,. 
r,,  &c.,  while  it  (rave  the  above  mode  of  using  these  nnr.:- 
ben  in  the  formdon  of  an  avera^,  made  them  applicable 
to  other  important  uses.  We  here  eir«  %  ik«tcb  of  the 
results  of  this  method  in  its  simple^  oferts. 

I.  \Vhen  »  mtabet  ot  (&cordaiK  obMrntioaa,  made 
under  circumstance*  in  whkh  po«itiv«  and  ntfaUtt  errors 
are  e<iually  likely,  do  not  tfiflier  much  fhioi  e*eh  othef ,  and 
when  It  is'exceedingly  unfikely  that  Ibe  trufh  can  differ 
much  from  the  obserralioni.  it  may  be  prMBmed  thftt  tlie 
cbances  of  the  error  ot  aoy  one  of  tbose  obwrratkntt  IjiW 
between  s  and  7 -|- i£r,  Bod  1ietwecii<i  aad  &,  arc  serenJ^ 
oftfaeliBW* 
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Evea  iCUiui  Jaw  or  error  do  not  exist,  it  is  found  that  the 
treatment  of  a  eonsiderablc  tiumber  cf  observationg,  whnl- 
•ver*  ma^-  be  the  law,  is  reducible  to  the  bame  rules  a« 
derived  liora  this  law,  which  is  now  univei'sally  as- 
by  tlipae  observers  who  apply  the  theory  of  proba- 
tes to  their  rebults. 

2.  The  constant  c  is  called  the  weight  of  the  observa- 
tious.  and  depends  upon  the  various  circiimstances  which 
determine  their  goodneas  or  badness.  The  greater  it  is, 
the  better  i»  the  claiia  of  observations  to  which  it  applies. 
It  is  approximately  found,  for  a  given  class  of  observa- 
tions, an  follows: — Subtract  each  of  tlie  observations  from 
their  mean,  and  let  ei,  e,,  &c.  be  the  results  ;  then 
e  =  H-^22e'.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  departures 
from  the  average  may  be  found  by  diminishinK  the  sum  of 
the  sijuarea  of  the  uoservatwns  by  /»  times  the  square  of 
the  mean  ;  and  before  doing  this  any  convenient  quantity 
tnay  be  struck  off  from  all  the  obscnations,  provided  it  is 
also  struck  off  from  the  mean. 

3.  Tlie  cro6a6/tf  error  is  that  within  which,  taken  posi- 
tively ana  negatively,  there  is  an  even  cluance  an  observa- 
tion idiall  lie.  Thus  if  there  be  an  evi-n  chance  (A  being 
the  true  result)  for  the  result  of  an  observation  lying  be- 
tween A  —  rt  and  A  +  «,  then  u  is  the  probable  error  of  an 
otiservation.  To  find  the  probable  error,  divide  -476936 
by  the  square  root  of  the  weight. 

4.  The  weight  of  the  average  of  observations  is  the  sum 
of  the  weights  of  the  component  observations.  If  n  ob- 
scnations, A„  Aj,  &c.  be  made,  all  of  the  same  weight  c, 
the  average  is  £.\-^n,  the  weight  of  the  average  is  »c, 
and  ii8  probable  error  is  '47(3ii3G-^  VCncj.  But  if  the 
weights  be  different,  say  c,,  c,,  &c.  then  icA-^Xc  is  the 
average,  £c  is  its  weight,  and  •47(1936-^  VlSc)  its  proba- 
ble error.  In  the  former  case  the  probable  eiTor  of  the 
average  may  be  directly  found  from  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  reputed  errors,+ by  the  formula 

•67449  Vf2«*)-i-"- 

5.  Cettrig  partbus,Xhe  probable  error  of  an  average  will 
not  be  inversely  as  the  number  of  observations,  but  as  the 
square  root  of  that  number.  If  p  be  the  probable  error  of 
an  observation,  and  I*  that  of  the  average  of  h  such  ob- 
servations,  then  ;»  =  is/h.P.  An  observer  who  takes  such 
a  mode  as  gives  the  probable  error  of  an  obser^'ation  twice 
as  great  as  it  need  be,  must  not  hope  to  indemniiy  himself 
for  his  ca.  '  -  by  making /trfce  as  many  observations 
as  would  i  fl  necCssarj-,  but  must  make/ottr  ^tV/jf« 
as  many. 

0.  If  p  be  the  probable  error  of  an  observation,  an  ave- 
rage, or  other  result,  the  Ibllowing  table  will  be  sufficient  to 
connect  the  probable  enor  with  other  errors,  for  any  rough 
purooac  of  estimation : — 
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For. 

Oddf. 

Agairikt. 

For.' 

"1^ 

•79 

1*25 

74 

-2*2 

2' 32 

«> 

♦64 

1-43 

8 

•21 

236 

h 

•54 

1-58 

«* 

•20 

2^'10 

9 

•47 

1-71 

9 

•19 

2-44 

3J 

'42 

1-81 

04 

•18 

2-47 

4 

•38 

TOO 

10 

■17 

2' 50 

4* 

•:m 

198 

•20 

•09 

2  •9-1 

5 

•31 

•2  05 

30 

•06 

3  17 

54 

•29 

2-li 

40 

•05 

3  34 

(i 

-27 

2- 17 

50 

•IM 

3-50 

H 

-25 

2'22 

100 

•02 

3-90 

7 

•23 

2-27 

1000 

•002 

4-90 

Thiij  table  is  to  be  interpreted  as  follows:— If  p  be  the 
probaole  enor  above  mentioned,  it  is  I4  to  1,  or  3  to  2, 
ngoiost  the  error  turning  out  le^s  tlian  '79  x  p,  and  it  is 
14  to  1  for  the  error  turning  out  les-s  than  1  "25  X  p.  It  is 
8  to  1  against  the  error  being  less  Ihan  -21  X  p,  and  8  to 
1  for  its  being  less  than  '2'M  x  p.  It  is  1000  to  1  against 
tiu!  error  being  less  than  •IX)2  X^,  and  1000  to  1  for  the 
eri"or  Iwing  less  than  4  90  X  b. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  subject  of  weighU 
and  raeiuures  is  one  the  acUml  state  of  which  is  pro- 
sperous in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  books  or  the 
length  of  articles  which  aic  whtten  upon  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  tt  which  might  not,  if  the  most  natural  and 

•  Ttal  Jj,  pviTt.lml  »tii-  I.1W  \at  yurti  n»  rvitinrta  »im«i'  enu  riitiiili,  at  iriiiw 
•0«lfc<r«A<ir  .  -      •■         ■  , .  ptti-a    u  liulUKii  iiliwTviidoiw.     It  w.nilil  ni4  Apiil)- 
lucii  Uu-  UrgcT  tile  ertor  llw  toofv  lilirly  wm  it  to 
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simple  svstfm  were  adopted,  be  described  in  a  verj^  fe 
pages.    Ve  arc  speaking  of  course  only  with  refer  " 
a  possible  time;  for,  let  tjial  time  arrive  when  ■ 
the  history  of  the  past  must  be  a  confused  and  r 
subject. 

In  the  article  St.\ndard  we  have  given  some  idta  of  1 
recent  history  of  the  attempts  which  hav* 
England  to  secure  a  permanent  measure  <.>:  > 

have  only  succeeded  somewhat  farther  tlian  to  the  txlt 
of  making  it  possible  to  restore  to  the  merctumt  a  systt 
sufficiently  near  to  that  which  now  exists,  if  the  Jfttt 
should  be  lost ;  but  they  have  all  confessedly  failed  ia 
petuating  sufficient  exactness  for  scientific  puiposcs. 
same  may  be  said  of  the  French  endeavour  to  create  a  rc^ 
coverable  standard  by  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  [Taj- 
GONOMETRicvL  Survey,  p.  21G.]  So  tliat  in  fact  we  are  now 
come  back  again  to  tlie  old  notion,  that  the  tm.  "xv  15 
maintain  a  measure  is  to  construct  accurate  co> 
durable  material,  and  to  preserve  tliose  copies  v. ; 

The  measures  of  time  (of  which  we  speak  more  partjq 
larly  in  Yeah.  Timb,  Pekiops  ok  Rkvolution)  an 
only  usual   ones   in  which  a  natural  standard  exists; 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  kindred  operation  of  cc 
ing  there  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  pheo 
of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  ten  fii  _ 
the  two  hands,  have  secured  to  the  whole  human' 
above   the  degree  of  the   lowest  savages,  one  mc 
assigning   periods  of  duration   and  large   collection* 
number.      But  even  in  these  two  subjects  details 
differed  cunsideral>ly  in  different  limes  and  cotuitrics;  1 
much  more  has  this  happened  with  respect  to  measureaj 
which  the  choice  of  a  standard  is  purely  arbitrary,  1 
the  case  of  length,  surface,  capacity,  and  weight, 
angle  is  another  magnitude  which  has  a  natural  mea 
[ST.\NDARij,  p.  435]  ;  and,  as  this  has  never  been  o«i 
the  hands  of  geometers,  a  greater  uniformity  has  previ 
in  the  measurement   of  angular  magnitude  than  of 
other  whatsoever.     The  measures  of  length  obviousi; 
gtilate  those  of  surface  and  capacity.     Tnere  is  no  c 
way  of  defining  an  area  or  a  solidity,  except  by  descn^ 
for  the  area,  lengths,  and  lor  the  sofidity,  surfaces,  I      "^ 
the  area  or  solid  may  be  bounded  in  a  given  manne 
sures  of  weight  may  be  obtained  by  definin"  "»  ''^f 
given  bulks  of  given  substances  ;  and  as  \' 

common  and  most  easily  purified  of  all  su.._; 

been  chosen  by  common  consent  as  the  referee 
standards.  A  measure  of  length  then  is  all  that  is ' 
the  first  instance,  and  most  nations,  antient  an<l  tno 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  the  resulting 
sures  to  those  of  length  alone.     Nevertheless,  there 
small  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  compartsoD  of  a  mea^u 
weight  deduced  from  length  with  one  already  existtni 
such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  the  latter,  U'  the  iit 
accuracy  be  required.     (^Kater,  Construction  and  Adji 
ment,  &c.,  -Phil.  Trans.,'  1826.)     So  tlist  the  coa 
sioners  who  have  recently  reported  [Stanoaiw,  _ 
advise  that  tho  standard  of  weight  shall  no  longer' 
duced  fiom  that  of  length,  but  shall  be  simply  a 
metal  or  other  durable  substance. 

It  is  nut  our  object  in  this  article  to  cousider  vre 
and  measures  in  a  scientific  jioint  of  view,  but  sim[ 
give  some  lustorical  account  of  the  measures 
use,  and  some  tables  of  the  principal  ones, 
modem.    There  is  no  subject  whose  history  is  i 
tintlly  divided   into   three   periods,  antient,  mid 
modern,  than  that  of  weights  and  measures.    The 
period,  ending  with   the  decline  of  the  Roman 
during  which  the  classical  standards  were  prcscr 
employed;    the  middle   period,  during  v' 
names  and  relations  of  the  classical  m<. 
served  among  the  learned,  the  standards  '. 
various  diiterences  of  national   measure - 
among  the  people ;  the  moderji  period,  w  t.i 
before  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  da 
of  national  measures  were  noted,  and  the  atterai 
system  founded  upon  natural  philosophy  begao  tO^ 
made. 

ITie  origin  of  measures  of  length  is  unquesti<  ■ 
found  in  the  parts  of  the.  human  body;   botl. 
lengths,  roughly  sneaking,  and  then 
beyond  a  doubt.     The  loot,  the  digii 
the  cubit,  &c.,  are  in  all  languages  tlirum  iiniu  m.-  ^ama 
sowfce;   nor,  in  the  popular  view  of  incasnrement,  do 
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^^■^  ithcntic  measuro  wert  not  to 

^^p^,.  -^  »-t  VI-  ..ii^ci.  ..ic    laoriA,  arms,  and  feet  were  niach    ;iu, ..  r;<:<- •  n 
I  BMW  fhequelOy  OMd  tlum  they  are  at  present,  when  r»ery    ?«p€cijn)f  ihf 
■wLutaa,  hoirrver  btuabie,  a  in  possession  of  a  measure,    the  prop*r  foot  i-, 
^^wip*  Areola.  pce>eot}j  lujoed,  aaji  that  fn  lu«  time    tome  Tt^nficatioru  o 
l&e  b«f$aiiQ^  of  tbe  cLite«nth  eentur>-;  the  Frettdi  worfc- }  actual  tue  of  the  Inn. 
oflia 
cftbe 
tlnite  ma  videhr  ertendc<I  a>  t&er'eoiild 

:«-  opifiets  oiaaibas  ia  poicaaa  coutittii  et  far-    ainxMt  Brta  to  faiat,  to  ■dJHinii  Ui  what  «<  harw  ttwijr 

erss:*   Dor  u  fhti  a'  cited,  that  tbractaalacMana  of  hit  dsf.M  mad  «■«>*(  antr^ 
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Buaaelj  aeafored  a  foot  br  joining  tbe  eiffeuiitiea  j  GeorK»A|pteatai,whaBc work.*  lie  FondorriiDilFt 
tboiBta,  deochcif  the  fiogen,  and  keeping  the  ;  waa  Bocfa  io  «•,  and  tcvciml  tkaca  mrintad  (fMfMk  lOV  l 

'TTtt^  pedrn    Venice,  ISSS;  BiJi,  IBtWC  sad  prrnapi  o<f«iMT;,  vmki 
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i^^  Tuafale  aitmimea  denrtd  frm  the  iKifig  »aa    he  mj%  arc  *mtmtn  haani  eorpoii^  |pi<ii^  anMdliHVi* 
acre  mnrtexcfaagedeor  a  txed  and  )e^  average  or  other '  ftaaicaft.'   Ttm  wm  ^mtfy  mum  tkitt  wiammm,  mkh  m 
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p*per.  The  surest  cose  in  which  we  can  accurately  ascei^ 
tain  in  what  propoHion  this  shi  inkini^  has  takvn  piaco  in  in 
tiM  plate  of  Dr.  Bernard  a  work  on  Eu^li«h  weit^htH  and 
measures,  in  which  a  line  which  in  described  as  7  En^li^h 
inche«  has  shrunk  to  6  inches  and  25-thirtieths,  or  in  the 
prO|>or1ion  of  42  to  41.  Other  instances  give  smaller* 
amounts  of  shrinkin^y  :  we  adopt  Ihis  ratio  of  42  to  41,  and 
the  more  readily,  becattsse  ttie  larger  allowance  we  make  the 
mor«  is  our  final  conclusion  weakened  :  thi«  tinal  conclu- 
Mon  beinir,  that  the  ie:eometen>  of  the  sixteenth  century  uied 
a  much  shorter  foot  than  the  Roman. 

That  the  mathematicians  ]usl  named  did  use  a  set  of 
measures  among  themselvex,  in  order  to  avoid  the  diver- 
sities of  popular  meaaurca,  is  established  by  the  express 
■Mition  of  Claviiis,  whodied  in  1612,  aG;ed75,  and  istnere- 
lM  a  contemporary  authority.  He  says,  in  his  commen- 
tmy  on  Sncrobosco,  '  Rnumerandse  sunt  mensune  quilnis 
inathematiui,  maxima  i^eonietrK;,  iitnntur.  Matheiuatici 
tTiini.  ne  lonfusio  oriretur  ob  diversitatcm  mensurarum  in 
variis  ret;ionibu8  fqunlibet  namque  regio  proprias  habet 
propcmodiim  mensuras)  utiiiter  excogilAntnt  qujisdam 
mensuras,  quae  certae  ac  raise  apud  omnes  nationea  liabe- 
rentur.'  He  then  lEfives  the  same  table  as  that  above.  On 
looking  at  some  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuirt-,  w«  find  a  foot  which  is  figured  as  ten  Enjjhsh  inches 
itlrl«n«th,  aner  the  shrinking  of  the  paper  is  allowed  fur. 
Nnt  Ferne^l*  who  measured:  a  defrree  of  the  earth,  speaks 
of  the  foot  which  he  wsaA  in  two  distinct  works,  the '  Mona- 
lo«ph«eriura,'  Pans,  1520,  and  the  '  Casmotheoria,'  Paris, 
1528,  in  which  la^t  thu  decree  is  described.  In  the  first 
work  he  t;ives  his  foot,  or  'fijfuratio  pedis  geometrici,' 
which  he  aiys  is  to  be  chosen  v»ith  preat  care,  on  account 
of  the  Ejreat  diversity  of  measures.  This  paper-foot  is  now 
within  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch  of  nine  inches  and  two-thinfs 
(Knglishl,  wliich,  incro.ised  in  the  proportion  of  41  to  42,  is 
nine  inches  and  nine-tenths.  In  the  second  work,  he  sa)  s 
that  five  of  his  own  paees,  or  of  those  of  ordinary  men, 
make  six  ceometiical  paces.  Now  the  pace  of  an  ordinar)' 
man,  or  two  steps,  is  almost  exactly  five  English  feet ; 
Paucton  (p.  187),  from  actual  experiment,  gives  what 
,  niounts  to  f>9  inches  and  7-tentlis  English.  At  sixty  inchc:i 
iJWpace,  Ferners  foot  is  Uien  10  inches  (English)  exactly  : 
stt  59'7  inches  it  is  D*93  inches.  The  two  descriptions  agree 
»o  well,  that  Kernel's  loot  may  be  considered  as  very  well 
determined:  nevertheless,  Picard,  Cassini.  Montucla,  La- 
lande.  and  Dclambre  ha>e  nil  taken  it  for  granted  that  by  i 
H  foot  Femcl  could  have  meant  nothing  but  the  Parisian 
foot  (12-B  English  inches),  and  have  therefore  considered 
him  as  having  (by  accident,  they  suppose)  measured  his 
dtgi-Cf  with  very  great  correctness,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  is 
13  miles  wrong.  Budeeus  (followed  by  Glareanus  and 
other* I  had,  a  few  year*  before  (1515i,  in  his  treatise  De 
A  fit,  the  earliest  work  ou  Roman  measures,  &c.,  declared 
that  the  Roman  foot  was  the  same  as  the  Pari^an:  and 
Picard,  &c.  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Femel 
followed  Budteus  :  they  might  have  learnt  from  Luca«  Ptefus 
that  this  foot  of  Bndfeits  was  '  reprobated  by  all  as  having 
nothi""- i'l -•■mmon  with  the  Roman  foot.'  The  treatise  of 
Slofil  Icnsnrationibus,'  Oppenheim,  1.524,  contains 

hi"  I  ^  ion  of  the  digit,  palm,  and  foot,  sepRrately, 
the  foot  tieing  also  divided  into  palms.  These  agree  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  one  another,  and  the  foot  on  the  paper 
.19  precisely  9  inches  and  three-quarters  C English).  Tins 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  41  to42  gives  908  inches.  The  au- 
thor speaks  of  the  digit,  &c.  as  being  the  celebrated  measures 
which  are  used  by  all  or  most,  and  gives  no  hint  whatever 
of  his  having  made  a  measure  for  himself.  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  the  English  writers  oi  the  period  make  little 
ineiition  of  this  book-sy. stem,  and,  when  they  do  mention  rt, 
i«or)ictirae4  confound  it  with  the  common  and  popular  sys- 
tem. Thus  BInndevil,  in  his  '  Exercises,'  tells  us  that  the 
fiirmwf'iot,  accorthng  to  Stiiffler,  is  two  inches  and  a  half 
loss  than  ours ;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  fool  we  have  just 
cited. 
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There  is  little  relianc«  to  be  placed  on  the  barley  >taa> 
dard  ;  ncvertheleas,  this  additi-  -  f  ■  '"^  -  Roman  cj'stem  of 
measures  must  have  been  ma  '  who  had  tried  it ; 

we  can  hardly  suppose  that  >\  it  i.  .-  ..t,,:  !  •  •  -li 
fully  state  that  four  grains  of  bailey  p' 
give  their  first  and  lowejst  measure,  unl,--      ..^ 
least   repeating  a  wcll-establiyhed  tradition,  iaund 
au  actual  mode  of  measurement.     According  to  tl 
G4  grains,  placed  side  by  side,  ought  to  give  their 
believe  it  will  he  found  very  difficult  to  make  any  ' 
our  day  give  more  than  10  inches.    On  trjinp 
grains  we  obtained,  we  found  that,  by  picking  out  the  \ 
grains,  33  of  them  just  gave  more,  and        '  t] 

iiiclws:  but  that,  taking  the  grains  as  they  i 
five  inches.  Not  wishing  however  to  t 
we  procured  the  largest  specimens  of  Ik 
be  got  from  two  different  and  distant  pai 
from  these  specimens,  already  selected  a  ar 

we  picked  out  the  large.sf  grains.  In  ^  . 
grains  placed  side  by  side  gave  five  inches;  in  a  i 
gi-ains  gave  five  inches  and  one-tenth;  in  a 
grains  gave  also  5  inches  and  one-tenth.  And 
samples  differed  apparently  in  bulk  ;  but  on  «"ic» 
we  found  that  the  lengths  of  the  grains  differed  rottrri- 
ftUy,  their  breadths  very  little.  So  that  the  antient  Engliiti 
standaid,  which  depended,  or  was  said  to  have  d«peode4 
upon  the  lengths  of  barley-corns  placed  end  to  > 
not  founded  upon  so  sure  a  method  as  that  above  ( 
which  depended  upon  Uie  breadths.  The  foot  of  ( 
corns  derived  from  the  average  of  the  preceding  ( 
that  from  the  smaller  grains  of  the  London  sunt 
inches  and  eight-tenths  of  an  inch,  rather  at 
might  bo  supposed  from  the  other  methods 
which,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  luiveb«ea 
to  their  utmost. 

We  feel  persuaded  from  all  that  precedes,  not  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  not 
tinction  made  between  the  measuresof  the  leann-d  and  1 
Roman  measures,  but  that  the  Roman  foot,  th* 
of  all,  was  taken  to  be  considerably  shorter  th;- 
having  been  probably  recovered  from  the  human  \KAy 
Lung  after  the  introuuction  of  sounder  uolioDi^  we  ice 
traces  of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  For  instance,  in  the  secOol 
edition  of  the  uialhemafical  lexicon  of  Vitalis  (1(390}, 
the  first  edition  ( l(jti8)  being  iilect  on  the  matter, 
cle  on  measures  is  introduced  in  wliich  the  only  av 
alluded  to  arc  the  '  Dies  Geniales'  of  Alexander 
andro,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  description  i 
measures,  and  the  work  of  George  Agricola  aire* 
The  Roman  foot  was  recovered  with  tolerable  eats*  w  i 
as  it  was  looked  for.  Leonard  di  Portia,  an  Italii 
gave  \\s  length  from  the  Colotian  foot  hereaitei 
and  Lucas  Pxtua,  another  lawyer,  wrote  elat 
the  autient  weights  and  measur«s  in  1373.  Tii 
would  see  more  of  this  subject  in  the  sixteeulh  < 
must  search  for  the  writings  of  Alciatus,  Aics 
Agricola,  Bud^eus,  Budelius,  Capellus,  MontanvM, 
I<ebrixa  (^Nebris6ensis),  Neantu^r,  Puu,  Pi«tus, 
Villalpandus,  &c. 

As  soon  a«  the  middle  period  is  post,  the  btitoiT  «( 
weights  and  measures  down  to  our  own  time  csmc*  to  W 
European,  and,  witii  the  exception  of  thosi;  of  Eu^aad 
and  trance,  we  need  not,  in  so  sliort  a  hl^  h4  am- 

sent,  give  any  very  cIom  account  of  tlm  :i«'       ' 

measures. 

In  England,  it  seems  as  if  the  ktundards  were  U 
well  settled  and  widely  difRised  at  so  e>i 
the  writers  of  tlus  country  took  comparai 
of  the  system  which  the  continental  maineuii-.iic.a 
for  tlieir  own  communications.  That  the  ear  of  bsrlc) 
of  wheat  were  actually  used  in  determining  the  stst 
seems*  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  statute  ol  Ueary  lit 
(A.n.  1266)  enacts,  'that  an  English  penny ,t  csJIod  tbc 
sterling,  round,  without  clipping,  should  weigh  3^  graitM  of 
wheat,  well  dried  and  gatliered  out  of  the  middk  <A  tli* 
ear:  and  twenty  pence  to  make  an  ounce,  twelve  ounc«ts 
pound,  eight  pounds  a  g.illon  of  wine,  and  liiihl  t->lluii»or 
wine  a  bushel  of  London,  which  is  the  i  a> 

quarter.'     Again,  17  Edward  II.  (a.d.  13'.;  .^ 

thiec  barl«y-coms,  round  and  dry,  make  au  lucli.  I'i  uv 

*  Wc  <lo  not  >H'ti«re  thv  story  of  Ucoiy  I.  of'lFrlo^  tb«t  !)••  yar<i  i 
of  tli«  lr«mib  of  bU  um. 
■f  A  Blvcr  jMfiuiy. 
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ajbot.  fce.    And  the  intwTirrtntion  of  the  older  sdentific 
^Kt^TB  on  tnta-n--  to  the  common  meaninsf 

^Ptlie  wortl*.     'J  t  grounde.' saya  Oiiphtred, 

^•Bd  principle  of  our  I'ji^hah    measuring,  from   Barlt^y- 
carne».'    Ifnt  it  ;•  to  difficult  to  know  how  much  of  the 
end  of  a  burley-corn  must  l)e  cut  or  worn  away  be- 
lt bccomM  what  was  e»lled  '  round,'  that  thii  mocle  of 
ring  I"  "—  '•■  i'^A.Kof  burley-conw  is  rery  indefinite. 
►rdt  '■  nt  early  periodn  and  enlbreed  hv 

of  the  earliest  is  one  of  Edward  I. 

.  which  directs  that  a  standard  of  bughel«, 
>liall  t)e  kejrt  in  every  town,  R»jreeiner  with 
kinps  measure.   With  regard  to  the  measure  of  lengilh, 
country  has  been  fortunate,  and  its  slandn-ils  have. 
^ oomnierc'ial  puqxj^es,  fully  deserved  the   naiiii?.     But 
ine««ure  of  capacity  [Oa'llots]   remained  various  in 
of  all  acts  of  Parliament.     In  the  year  1800  there 
three  disiinot  modes  of  determining"  a  wine  gallon  : 
frt>m  '  opinion,  which  '  >1  cubic  inches, 

•iidwi'  i  fact,  the  ;?nlli'  :ion  use  aereed, 

|j;'u>rii  iiy  thc  mcasuremi-iii'*  m   i  Mifrhtred,  Gnnter, 
and  others:    2,  Tlie   customary  *tuiuianl    at  the 
kll,  which,  though  not  a  leeal  standard,  was  consi- 
sueh,  even  by  the  law-officirs  of  the  crown,  gnd 
h,  though  in  reality  only  224  cubic  in<-he«,  wh^  sUmu, 
to  he  231  inches:  3,  Thc  real  leeal  stu- 
nt   tho   Trea-surr,  containing    282  cuh 

it  the  difference  between  the-  ale  aitd  wine 
because  of  the  frolhins  of  the  ale  or  beer, 
ti*.y  bccometh  leaae,  and  therefore  sireh  Ilfptor*  «s 
«a  virld  froth,  an  wine,  oyle,  and  the  like,  should  In 
V  <•/   'The  Report  of  one  of  the 

I'  \ine  gallon  had  been  gradually 

»g  in  tHjiantv,  uinu  it  Was  arrested  at  ffll  cubic 
Df  •  fiscal*  definition.     That  Ibis  value  wa.s  laid 
of  5  Anne,  cap.  27,  is  certain  ;   and 
lition  fwhich  is  inserted  into  aslatiite 
'. ith  weight*  and  measure*'  v,.i>m>,  to 
—A  little  after  17'J0.  an   ir 
quer  against  one  Barker,  i  ^ 

Itt^eile^l  more  of  Ahcant  wine  than  he  had  paid  duly  for 
ObUw  p«rt  nf  the  crown  it  was  contended  that  the  sealed 
ill  (said  to  contain  231  cubic  inches)  was 
rt  the  defendants  appealed  to  the   law 
ijt-  ■-  i^tandard  gallon  should  be  kept  at 

»ur.  !jftt  there  wa.s  such  a  gallon  at  the 

'ifoniniu-  '     ibic  inches,  and  established,  by 

I  of  t:  ])ersonsin  the  trade,  that  the 

ho|fsht..<-j  ........  came  from   Spain  had  always 

•MkdMed  the  proper  number  of  the  real  standard  gallons, 
withdmwn,  and  the  law-officers  of  the  crown 
l^fiTther  proceedings  except  procuring  the  above  act. 
in«fftnr<'  of  contusion  could  hardly  be  imagined : 
'i:td  grtKluatly  been  diminished  more  than 
thc  merchants  in  one  particular  trade 
itid  to  pay  duty  hj'  the  real  gallon, 
:  10  account  by  thc  attorney-general, 
I   sitii  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  forgotten 
•illon  was.  and  sued  far  penalties  upon  ap- 
tyt  iiat  vva  s  no  more  a  legal  standard  than  the  measure 
in  A  privmle  •hop. 
y^jjj^  ;.  =-^^.«I,;«r,  ^,,,;^,-[n  about  the  history  of  thc  e:c- 
^^■DM'  led  by  Ward,  who  was  an  eyc- 

^^Emi,       -  1  thc  statute  of  Anne,  when  his 

^^^Blroujd  do  no  harm.  Ttie  gallon  was  found  to  be 
^^P^peltiuton  aflerwards  found  it  to  be  224' 4)  cubic 
^^B^tbat  i»,  the  sealed  gallon  at  Guildhall :  but, '  for  sc- 
^BM-ratMn^  it  vnts  at  that  time  thought  convenient  to 
MHttmw  th©  fbrmer  supposed  content  of  231  cubic  inches.' 
TIm>  m«Mts,  as  eTpIained  by  the  Committee  of  1758,  that 
"^LoriU  oir the  Treasury  direct  an  authority  to  be  drawn 
|gt»fTt1g«ccordine  to  thc  Gtiiltltiall  L'allon ;  the  raer- 
*  '  medittti  !  '  "  '  '  "  Mo  sell  as  they 
ged  ;  tl  1-  do  not  follow 

r  (whicii  ji.. .>->.!    i.  i.oi;  ,..-.   djipear  was  ever 
);  and  when  ihn  Lords  of  the  TreiL«ury  take  the 
general's  opinion  upon  it,  they  are   iKiiiTinunded 
BO  change  :  *  For  if  the  osnge  of  /  ,  dc- 

)m.  he  knows  not  where  we  shall  !  '■e  re- 

eannnt  he  had  to  the  Exchequer  for  a  standard  to 

Wf  «fn  VNMa  V*  Wlfarn.  io  aUUdx  In  GAt.uo*  lti»l  the  nnM  gtlkin 
lllllWlMt  fer  alMiMi  of  tM»  aod  \W),  \imm  ttlMrA  to  Ibt  otbn  bkIIoiu. 
tWi*  b ■(•rtiM  toadwWa  in  lh»  RepOTta  of  tta  OMDmitt*e>,  which  no- 


wliich  almost  ftll  thc  statutes  refer :  for  there  is  none  ttutot ' 
but  what  the  king  will  be  vastly  a  loser  by.' 

Tlie  old  diTiBion  of  the  gallon  into  that  of  wine  meoaure, 
ale  and  beer  measure,  and  dry*  roeasure.  wb«  not  only  un- 
known to  thc  law,  but  even  to  the  writers  on  arithmetic, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  when 
Briggs,  Oughtred,  ^tc.  measured  the  gallons,  did  they  di- 
vide them  into  more  than  two  kinds — for  ale  and  wine. 
Oughlred.  who  mca.snred  pecks,  bushels,  &c.,  and  thence 
found  272i  cubic  inches  lor  the  deduced  gallon,  imagines 
this  to  be  the  .ale  eallon.  It  wa^t  tindoubledly  thc  old 
Winoheater  gallon,  before  its  content  was  a  little  reduced 
by  the  statute  of  1«(J7  :  this  gallon  still  continued  in  use  ki 
Ireland  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Imperial  measures; 
and  even  in  Kneland.  as  late  as  1727,  Arbuthnot  takes 
it  for  the  existinir  dry  meo-sMrc.  Perhaps  we  have  the  firs* 
time  in  which,  and  Iho  fin>t  penon  by  whom,  thc  distinc- 
tion of  the  com  and  nlc  eallon  wrm  msdo.  in  the  following 
citation  r       '"  '      '    T  "        :  fi  ;_»Now 

as  to  Mi  the  said 

Mr.  Keviiu]>i-  ,  _v:iu:u'i.  :i  (.-ii-rK  m  uic  .\iint,  ortCTl 
referretl  to  I  as  a  mnlheniatieian  and  experi- 
menter) '  indi.;. ill  of  »uoh  a  Gallon  measure,  but 

not  for  any   liquid  thing,  but  for  drie  thingt,  as  Come. 
(*'i;(l*.  Salt,  and  other  dry  things  measumhlp  hv  this  kind 
ire,  and  so  calleth  it  the  drie  (i  ure :  and 

n  lie  wil  have  to  be  3  several!  or  other 

lik'  -  ,  one  lor  fVines  which  also  serveth  for  oilcs, 

*tr>  .  and  the  likc',  another  for /l/i»  and  Se<v,  and 

h  thiid  lur  (,'urne,  L'lyale*,  and  the  like'  Wyherd,  rejecting 
the  distinction  of  the  dry  and  ale  eallons.  made  his  wine 
and  ale  gallons  to  I  "  _  ■:      1  '       livaserim 

of  carefully  condin  ir  that  ft 

good  experimenter,  "mi  m-i  i-is  ui  txiMiMt'  :ii;iiiu!irds,  and  as 
good  an  experimenter  to  Miegcst  something  like  the  actual 
truth,  should  not  have  been  able  to  find  out  the  mere  exjifl- 
ence  of  the  largest  or  ale  gallon,  and  it  shows  the  extreme 
conflislon  in  which  the  subject  was  then  enveloped. 

There  has  been  in  vaiious  quarters  a  disposition  to  sup- 
pose that  the  varieties  of  gallons  arose  from  the  varietiea  of 
pounds,  since  the  original  definition  of  the  gallon  depended 
upon  the  pound.  Inia  we  think  exceedirigly  likely,  only 
we  do  not  imagine  that  it  was  done  of  set  purpose,  but  by 
confounding  one  species  of  pound  with  the  other,  in  the 
way  of  common  mistake.  There  ia  amonjf  n 
nans  a  perverse  unwillingness  to  admit  humat; 
the  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  Ibriuer  iiiii>-.>.  "nn  i 
has  caused  many  an  hour  to  be  thrown  away  in  trjing  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  musical  scales  [Tetrachord],  and 
many  more  in  finding  out  for  the  rude  forefathers)  of  all 
kinds  of  nations  an  accurate  and  self-consistent  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Though  even  in  our  day,  a  learned 
body,*  legislating  for  educated  men,  after  declaring  in  one 
paragraph  that  none  but  troy  weight  ia  to  be  used,  nw  in- 
troduced averdupois  weight  in  the  very  next  paragraph,— 
we  never  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  that  anch  a  thing 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  rvigu  of  Henry  VIII.  oi-  Eli- 
zabeth. Now  it  certainly  doea  happen  that  ] i ^ 
relation  not  only  between  the  old  gallons  an 
but  even  between  the  different  versions  of  iIjl-  mi  miiiuii"> 
and  the  weights.  There  was  a  gallon  of  '2K2  cubic  inches, 
in  the  Exchequer  as  a  standard;  tlrere  was  one  of  272J 
inches,  in  common  uic  ;  there  was  one  of  231  inches,  in  , 
common  use ;  and  there  was  one  of  21W  inches,  in  the 
Guildhall.  Now  282  and  232  are,  as  near  at  integent  will 
show  it,  in  the  proportion  of  the  pound  averdupois  to  the 
pound  troy,  and  272|  and  221  are  as  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  should  have  been  ac- 
cidental. 

Common  totfe,  in  the  nxieeofh  ttnhxty.  made  owre 
di^inctions  of  measnres  thin  have  lacted.  The  eStct  ti 
the  '  Pathway  to  Knowledge '  pT«3  four  aorts  of^onwfc** 
in  use :  the  Tower  pound  faireMlr  mentioned  is  l^'^ii 
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the  troy  and  '  haberdepoy&Z  the  Bubtill,  rikI  the  Toyle. 
The  word  tubtill  was  not  the  one  mentioned  in  Tare!  at 
least  one  would  suppose  ao;  let  the  reader  trj'  to  lui- 
derbtand  it  himself  :—'Tlic  poundes  subtil),  so  tearmed  for 
that  in  in  small  quanlitie  it  may  bee  made  ratable  to  re- 
present anye  other  greater  waipht  whatsoever,  sa  foure 
penny  waisht  troy,  or  less  to  answere  in  due  proportion 
unto  the  whole  pound  Trove,  with  all  his  parts,  every  parte 
sensible  and  severally  to  be  handled.  Tljis  waight  is  pri- 
vate, to  assaye  Mai^tcni  and  such  as  can  make  trial!  of 
minerals,  and  not  knowne  to  many  other,  neither  is  there 
any  iise  thereof,  in  ordinarie  accompts.'  This  seema  to 
mean  that  any  small  piece,  such  m  an  assayer  would  cut 
oflffor  trial,  was  made  to  represent  a  jKJund'.  and  the  fine- 
ness expressed  in  ounces  of  that  small  pound  would  of 
course  represent  that  of  the  actual  pound.  The  pound 
foyie  was  less  than  the  pound  troy  by  its  fifth  part,  and 
was  used  for  gold  foil  and  for  wire,  and  for  pearls.  In  the 
two  former  cases  it  obviously  means  lliat  the  workman 
paid  himself  for  labour  and  loss  by  selling  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  of  wire  or  foil  at  the  price  of  a  pound  of  bullion. 
And  many  varieties  of  measure  arise  in  this  way,  namely, 
by  varying,  not  the  price  of  a  given  amount,  but  the 
amount  of  a  given  name  at  a  given  price.  A  wholesale 
bookseller  now  says  that  he  sells  25  as  24,  meaning  that  he 
who  buys  two  dozen  shall  have  one  more  ;  but  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  had  this  usage  existed,  it  would  have  been 
put  down  that  two  dozen  of  books  are  twenty-five. 

It  is  needless  to  give  an  account  of  the  old  standards  of 
weight  mentioned  by  the  committee  of  17^,  as  many  of 
them  are  lost ;  a  much  greater  agreement  was  found  to 
exist  between  those  made  at  various  times  ttmn  was  ob- 
served in  regard  to  the  standardii  of  capacity.  The  origin 
and  history'  of  the  different  weights  is  alluded  to  in  Avkh- 
oupois  and  Troy  ;  of  the  standards  of  length  in  Standard, 
in  which  last  article  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  transi- 
tion to  the  now  established  imperial  rneaxures.  The  day 
is  probably  distant  when  Uic  English  public  shall  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  uniform  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
mcRnures — the  only  one  which  is  sure  of  stability.  An 
opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  best  method  of  ulti- 
mately attaining  this  end  is  by  beginning  with  the  coinage, 
and  this  is  recommended  by  the  commissioners  who  have 
recently  reported.  [Sta>dakd.]  Nothing,  as  it  fortu- 
nately happens,  can  be  easier  than  this  change ;  the  intro- 
duction 01  coins  of  two  shillings  each,  in  place  of  the  half- 
crown,  followed  by  that  of  coins  of  twopence-halfpenny 
each,  might  be  made  without  requiring  any  alteration  in 
the  habits  or  calculations  of  any  one.  It  is  the  lidvantage 
of  this  proposition  that  the  two  new  coins  which  it  re- 
quires might  be  learnt  as  parts  of  the  old  system,  before  the 
subsequent  alteration  of  the  copper  is  made'.  A&soon  as  these 
coina  are  well  estabhshed,  an  alteration  of  four  per  cent, 
in  the  copper  coinage,  or  the  enac^tment  that  twetcepence- 
halfpenny  shall  pass  for  the  silver  shilling,  is  the  whole 
step  requiaite  lo  complete  the  process ;  and  the  pound 
will  then  consist  of  ten  iii-Q-<thilling  coins  (.under  their 
proper  name),  the  two-shilling  coin  of  ten  ttcopence-haif- 
penntf  coins  t.also  under  their  proper  name),  and  the  two- 
pwDce-halfpenny  often  farthings  as  at  present.  As  soon 
as  this  change  is  mode,  and  the  convenience  of  its  arith- 
metic found  by  experience,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  weights 
and  measures.  And  it  would  be  well  if  those  who  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  matter,  would  re- 
member that  change  of  coinage  is  the  only  change  which  a 
government  can  immediately  command — tnat  for  one  calcu- 
lation which  is  made  upon  goods,  hundreds  are  made  upon 
money — and  that,  if  the  small  alteration  which  is  required 
to  make  the  coinage  purely  decimal  cannot  be  attained, 
there  is  little  chance  ol  the  more  extensive  changes  which 
the  weights  and  measures  will  require. 

We  now  describe  the  English  weights  and  measures  aa 
tliey  stood  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1825,  immediately 
before  the  introduction  by  law  of  the  imperial  measures, 
with  some  remarks  on  their  statea  at  ditferent  times. 
As  it  is  not  to  such  an  article  as  the  present  that  the  young 
arithmetician  will  refer,  it  will  not  be  necessar)'  to  give 
more  than  a  condensed  set  of  tables.  For  the  modern 
continental  measures  which  follow,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge great  assistance  from  Dr.  Kellya  'Cambist,'  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject. 

Troy  fFeighl.^'iahxa  weight  U  said  to  have  always  been 
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the  standard  weight  of  the  country:  on  thu 
we  have  some  doubts ;  but  this  is  not  the  plaec  %i> 
enter  on  them  at  length.  The  pound  is  12  ounces;  tht 
ounce  is  20  pennyweights  ;  the  pennyweight  is  24  grmim. 
The  pound  is  u760  groins.  There  is  but  one  grain  io  use, 
whether  troy  or  averdupois,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  pu 
is  252-458  grains  (barometer  30  inches,  thermoc 
Fahr.).  A  cubic  foot  oi  water  is  75-7374  pour 
Wheat  and  bread  were  once  measured  by  this  weight,  bat 
latterly  only  gold  and  silver.  It  is  usual  to  say  ttiat  pt^^ 
cious  stones  are  also  measured  by  troy  weight ;  but, 
may  be  supposed,  the  measure  of  these  is  the  grain, 
diamond  is  measured  by  carats  of  151^  lo  the 
so  that  Uie  carat  is  3^  gi-ains,  very  nearly.  J; 
old  foil  measure  already  noticed  still  exists;  fur  me  jn 
grain  is  one-firth  less  tTian  the  troy  grain.  In  the 
teenth  century  the  gokismiths  divided  the  ounce  trojr 
24  carats  of  four  grains  each  for  gold  and  mUct  :  w 
the  pound  troy  contained  1 152  gold-carat  grains.  Thej 
divided  the  ounce  into  130  carats  of  four  grains 
diamonds :  so  the  pound  troy  contained  7200 
carat  grains.  But  now  the  Cauat  has  only  the  tttMsnabi 
under  that  word,  for  gold  and  silver  ;  and  in  aJtterc4 
above  for  diamonds. 

According  to  the  old  statutes,  the  pound  troy  is 
grains ;  for  32  grains  ore  to  make  a  pennyweight,  20  pe 
weights  an  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound.     It  u  not  icci 
when  or  why  the  pennyweight  was  first*    made  24 
In  some  old  books  a  grain  is  20  mites,  a  mite  24  droit 
droite  20  peroites,  and  a  peroite  24  blanks.     This 
of  the  grain  into  230,400  parts  must  of  course 
book-learning:  it  is  said  to  have  been  confine 
vioveyers. 

Ap'ithecariea'  Weight. — In   dispensing  tnedici: 
pound  troy  (Does  that  weight  ever  occur  in  presc 
IS  divided  into    12  ounces,  the  ounce  into   8 
dram  into  3  scruples ;   consequently  each  scrupfe  . 
grains.     But  in  buying  and  selling  medicines  whoU 
averdupois  weight  is  and  always  has  been  usetl. 
'Pathway,'    so  often    cited    (1596),   says,    'all    phji 
dnigges' were  weighed  by  averdupois,  and  Jeake  iH 
says  that  '  many '  (only  many)  of  the  '  physical  doses' 
weighed  by  what  we  now  call  apothecaries'  weight. 
fact  seems  to  be  that  in  the  first  instance  the  mor« 
cious  drugs,  as  musk,  were  weighed  by  troy  weight,  in' 
same  manner  as  the  more  precious  metals  ;  and  that 
comraon  medicines  were  dispensed  bv  fractioru  of 
was  then  the  common  pound,  as  we  soaU  s«e  under 
next  head. 

Apothecaries'  fluid  measure. — In  1836,  in  i' 
tion  of  the  '  Phannacopaeia.'  the  College  of  Pi. 
scribed   the   use  of  the   following  measure : — 0*J   lutn 
make  a  fluid  dram ;  8  fluid  drains  a  fluid  ounce  ;  20  ! 
ounces  a  pint.     For  water  this  is  actual  ••    ■ - 
measure,  since  tlie  imperial  pint+  is  20  i 
of  water ;  but  for  other  liquids  the  fluid  oui..^  , 
be  considered  as  a  name  given  to  the  20th  ^ 
The  minim  of  water  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
drop  ;  but  not  of  other  substances,  the  drops  of  which t 
with  their  several  tenacities. 

According  to  Dr.  Young  (who  has  reduced  them 
Vega),  the  apothecaries'  grains  used  in  different  cc 
are  as  follows  : — 10(X)  English  grains  make  1125 
!»n8  Bernese,  981  French,  S.X)  Genoese,  U58  Ger 
Hanoverian,  989  Dutch,  860  Neapolitan.  824  Piedt 
864  Portuguese,  909  Roman,  925  Spanish,  955  Sw( 
Venetian. 

Averdupois  weight.— Tlie  pound  is  16  ounces,  andj 
ounce  16  drams :  the  modem  pound  is  7000  grmins 
same  as  the  troy  grains) ;  whence  the  dram  is  27 
and    ll-32nds  of  a  grain.      The    hundredweight  u 
pounds,  and  the  ton  20  hundredweight.    The  coliie 
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of  water  is  62*3210606  pounds  avcrdupois.  The  stone  *  is 
the  8th  })art  of  tlie  hunuredwcight,  or  14  pounds.  The  ton 
of  shipping  is  not  a  weight  but  a  measure,  42  cubic  feet, 
holding  24  hundredweight  of  si^a-water.  In  the  oldest 
mentions  which  are  made  of  habenlupnis  or  averdavois,  the 
word  is  not  applied  to  weight,  but  to  goods  weigtied.  A 
charter  of  Edward  I.  speaks,  'dc  averis  ponderis,  et  de  aliis 
nbas  subtilibus :'  and  no  mention  is  made  of  averdupois 
weight  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Wingate  (quoting 
Gerard  Malynes,  whose '  Lex  Mercatoiia'  was  published  in 
1636)  savstnat  it  servos  to  weigh  'all  kind  of  grocery  ware, 
•■  also  butter,  cheese,  flesh,  tallow,  wax,  and  every  other 
thin^  which  beareth  the  name  of  garbel,  and  whereof 
isnieth  a  reAise  or  waste.' 

The  old  merchants'  pound,  which  was  l.'S  ounces  [Troy], 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  modem  aveixlupois  pound. 
Flela  says  everything  was  weighed  by  it  except  gold,  silver, 
and  drugs ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  n>ld  and  silver  were  weighed  by  troy  weight : 
for  it  is  well  known  that  until  a  change  was  made  by 
Hemy  VIII.  in  1SZ7,  gold  and  silver  were  weighed  by  the 
Tower  pound  of  llf  ounces.  The  modern  averdupois 
pound  IS  14  ounces,  12  pennvweights,  all  but  8  giains 
troy.  The  standards  of  Klizabcth  agree  tolerably  well 
with  this;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  unless  we  sup- 
pose two  averdupois  pounds,  one  antient,  and  one  mo- 
dem, there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  aver- 
dupois pound  was  uniform.  Dr.*  Kelly  savs,  *Thc  old 
commercial  weight  of  England,  which  is  still  retaitied  in 
Scotland,  is  about  onc-twemh  heavier  than  avoirdupois,  the 
poond  being  7G00  grains  troy....  this  has  been  long  the 
weight  in  England  by  which  the  assize ->*  of  bread  is 
fixed.'  Our  suspicion  is  this,  that  the  old  commerrial  pound, 
probably  differing  in  different  places,  though  supposed  to 
be  uniform,  gradually  gained  the  name  of  avei-dupuis; 
and  that  the  standards  deposited  in  the  Exchequer  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  which  cei-tainly  do  not  agree  with  the 
■nihmetica]  writers  of  the  same  ilate,  were  probably  de- 
rived either  from  this  old  merchants'  pound  of  15  ounces 
ttojr,  or  from  a  selection  out  of  the  varying  specimens  of 
apoond  derived  from  it.  In  the  *  Pathway*  the  'pound  haber- 
dcpois  is  parted  into  16  ounces ;  every  ounce  8  dragmes, 
emy  driM^e  3  scruples,  every  scmple  20  grains ;'  giving 
7B80  grains  to  the  pound.  "This  is  the  probable  orii^in 
of  the  old  pound  which  Dr.  Kelly  mentions,  and  it  hap- 
pens to  contain  precisely  the  same  number  of  crrains 
ai  the  old  statute  {  pound  before  32  grains  took  the 
^lee  of  24  in  the  pennj'wcight.  And  this  shows  the 
origin  of  apothecaries'  weight:  medicines  were  dis- 
peued  by  this  old  subdivision  of  the  pound,  and  con- 
tinaed  to  be  so  after  the  pound  of  Elizabeth's  standard 
had  supplanted  the  old  one.  It  was  then  natural  that  this 
oonee,  drachm,  and  scrapie,  which  were  no  aliquot  parts 
of  the  new  averdupois  pound,  but  which  were  aliquot 
psits  of  the  pound  troy,  should  be  referred  by  arithmeti- 
cians to  the  latter.jt  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  had  been  sur- 
aor-general  of  the  Ordnance,  and  could  hardly  have 
ed  to  be  correctly  informed,  gives  the  same  pound  and 
sobdivisions.  Moore's  '  Arithmetic'  was  first  published  in 
1660.  Jeake,  as  late  as  1674,  gives  the  same  division  and 
the  same  pound  of  7680  grains;  and  Harris,  as  late  as 
17161,  does  the  same  in  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Lexicon 
Technicum.*  Jeake  gives  several  citations  tending  to 
•how  that  there  was  no  universal  agreement  about 
the  pound  averdupois.  Dalton  (the  lawyer)  and  Ma- 
lynes, he  says,  agree  in  making  56  lb.  averd.  equal  to 
Sr{  lb.  troy  (or  60421}  g^ns  to  the  pound  averd.),  but  both 
afterwaids  put  68  for  67^  (which  gives  6094^  grains). 
Others,  he  continues,  affirm  the  pound  averdupois  to  be  14 
onnccs,  12  pennyweights  troy  (giving  7008  grains).  Tlie 
aider  writers  hardly  mention  averdupois  weight :  lit'corde 
not  at  all,  Mellis  slightly,  not  subdividing  the  (jui-.cc. 
I  Hutwell,  an  editor  of  Recorde  (1648),  mentions  this  pound 
ti  16  ounces  and  7680  grains,  divided  as  above,  and  says  it 

*  Thtn  VIM  a  gnat  many  dUEemt  atone  weights ;  every  ouc  but  Out  of  14 

I'I«nds  U  now  illegal, 
t  Abolkhed  in  1816. 
t  TUi  eireumttanee  and  other*  may  lead  to  Uie  miavicioa  tliat  the  pmind  ol 
•ueh  we  bow  ipagik  0>'''>8  ^'^  which  wai  C!\Ui.-<l  a^t■I(llll)<)i'l  in  the  ■Lxti-fiitli 
encatv)  wai  In  taality  the  old  slaadiird.  In  l/'H)  Mr.  il«\narH'Hin  vii)>lu>l>c<l 
a  ^ua'phlel,  aHntiog  that  the  euminoa  avcrdupuii  pouiul  was  the  uutiuiit 
•udazil,  on  other  ^rounda. 

{  TiM  wtilen  or  booKi  niiiht  Invent  a  pouml  for  this  meoiiuro,  becniM 
Bedieinaaani  iwt  diapewed  by  poiinda.  Jiwt  as  they  mi^ht  coin  billionf,  Iril- 
Ties.  kc.  [NoMaaanosi].  tbow  Bonbera being  never  u>od.  But  the  dniggiaU 
cemiaacd  to  bay  and  aeU  arholwlf  by  arerdupuis  weiglU. 
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is  used  b^'  a^wthecarics.  Oughtred,  mentioning  Ghctaldi's 
pound  ot  G!U2  grains,  compares  it  only  with  the  English 
troy  pound,  without  mention  of  any  other.  All  this  shows 
that,  at  the  beginning <if  the  .seventeenth  century,there  was 
a  comjilote  want  of  agreement  as  to  what  constitutctl 
averduiwis  weight,  which  continued  in  some  degree  till 
the  end.  Nevertheless  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
Wyberd.  who  measured  for  hini-self,  and  his  friend  lley- 
nolds  (before  mentioned),  assert  that  the  averdupois  pound 
is  to  the  troy  as  17  to  14  (which  gives  6094J  grains,  agree- 
ing with  Dalton  and  Malynes),  though  they  say  that  tiic 
then  common  notion  was  that  the  ratio  was  73  to  (X)  (.which 
gives  7008  grains  l  Ward  says  that,  by  a  very  nice  expe- 
riment, he  found  G9U9.^  grains.  Arbuthnot,  apparently 
meaning  to  cite  Greaves,  Cut  wc  cannot  find  the  place, 
gives  the  ratio  175  to  144,  or  6800|  grains.  Down  to  the 
statute  of  Geo.  IV.,  the  averdupois  pound  varied  a  little, 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  writer:  Dilworth  makes  it 
699!)^  grains ;  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  700U  grains ;  Bonnycastlc. 
G999J}  grains.  And  even  since  that  act  came  into  opera- 
tion, which  declares  *  that  seven  thousand  such  grains  shall 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois,' an  editor  of  the  last-named  writer  will  not  obey 
the  statute,  but  adds  the  123rd  part  of  a  grain. 

Long  Measure. — Three  barleycorns  make  an  inch,  12 
inches  a  foot,  3  feet  a  yard,  5^  yards  a  pole  or  perch,*  40 
poles  a  furlong,  8  furlongs  (1760  yards)  a  mile.  Also  2f 
inches  are  a  nail,  3  quarters  of  a  yard  a  Flemisli  ell,  5 
c^uarters  an  English  ell,  6  quartet's  a  French  ell.  A  pace 
is  2  steps,  or  5  feet ;  a  fathom  is  G  feet.  The  chain  is  22 
yards,  or  100  links ;  10  chains  make  a  furlong,  and  80 
chains  a  mile.  The  barleycorn  is  now  disused,  and  the 
inch  is  sometimes  divided  into  12  lines  (as  in  France),  but 
oflener  into  tenths  or  eiglHhs.  On  our  older  itinerary 
measures,  see  Lk.\gl'k  and  Slii.E.t  The  yard  is  frequently 
called  an  ell  in  old  books;  commonly,  Hecordc  says. 
Mellis  says  that  both  the  yard  and  the  ell  were  divided 
each  into  10  nails.  A  ^oad  is  an  old  name  for  a  yard  and 
a  half.  The  hand  (antiently  handful ;.,  u^ed  in  measuring 
the  height  of  horses,  is  tixcd  at  4  inches  by  27  Henry  VIII., 
cap.  C.  The  furlong  is  probably  a  corruption  of  forty- 
long,  from  its  forty  poles :  the  old  derivation,  funrowlong, 
as  long  as  a  furrow,  seems  to  us  to  carr\'  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  etymologists  of  measures  are  not  always 
fortunate ;  Verstegan  derives  Troy  weight  from  Troyno- 
vant,t  the  mythological  name  for  London ;  and  Jeake 
will  have  avcrdupois  to  be  overdupois,  because  the  pound 
is  greater  than  in  troy  weight. 

ikiuare  Measure. — ^A  square  perch  is  30J  square  yards ; 
40  square  perches  are  a  rood  (formerly  also  farthendele),  4 
roods  are  an  acre.  The  acre  is  also  ten  square  chains,  or 
4840  square  yards.  Four  square  perches  were  antiently 
called  a  day's  work.  The  rood^  is  the  same  word  as  rod : 
Mellis  says  four  rods  make  an  acre.  The  old  terms  which 
have  come  down  from  'Domesday  Book'  at  latest,  the  hide, 
plowland,  carucatc,  and  oxgang,  are  wholly  unsettled  as  to 
what  magnitudes  they  meant. 

The  cubic  measures,  or  measures  of  capacity,  do  not 
immediately  depend  upon  the  cubic  foot,  except  in  the 
case  of  timoer.  Forty  cubic  feet  of  rough  timber,  or  fifty 
feet  of  hewn  timber,  make  a  load. 

The  preceding  measures  hive  been  untouched  by  the 
act  which  introduced  the  imperial  measures.  The  old 
measures  of  capacity,  the  wine  raeasuie.  ale  and  Y^tz  mea- 
sure, and  the  dry  measure,  are  novr  repiaced  by  '.he  isjperial 
measure. 

Old  Dry  or  Corn  Afeantre.—Thi  gallcr.  >  2'>  C  t-l:: 
inches.  Two  pints  make  a  quar^.  tv  :■  'j-^;^^:  t  y.'.'.'.i.  tw: 
pottles  a  gallon,  two  gallons  a  peck,  ic  -:  j.-::  ;*•  i  v .  ::.i-  '** 
bushels  a  strike,  two  strikes  a  comt  '.•.•  vj.r.':..  '.'•  ■>  c.-o—'* 
a  quarter  (eight  bushels,,  five  x^jitTJtn  i. ''-.:  '■:  •■*'''  *^ 

'  In  recent  limoa  tlie  word  pcRL  Ida  inn.  k.ni:>i:  •■•.'.v-  ''■  '^  '^' 

t  ToOi.nt  article  we  mi;  vai  tioR   oi.?  •■■i-.-r--     •    .•    •    ' -".^    •  .-■, 
milu<,  ai  dislini;iii»]inl  Inna  aieiMrac  n_>!«     :.■■:■  '■''     '.*.,./  ;.'    .'■-■ 

mckiuml  on  mnp'.,  i«  Biinia-JiaM,  lu  «  luc*.'  ■■■•••■■„      ,',;.'/,.  ^.  t-  -  -.r.,* 

hirmiiih  Grew  (' Villi.  Tnna.,' -"..i..-       '.\-:  "'■*'"''' ,.'n.f.' •' 

In  have  liven  tlii-ir  rtckmuiif  Ult:;  i"}  Ut  ^.l;-'  .•■.•'•'' 

by  mciMiinHi  niil<'».'  ,  ■.  >  ■  .     •  •-■. 

J  Mr.  l•a^i^* 'iilinT*..  11  tib  -•  II."'].—     ••      ■■•■■        "',,,    ...''• 

MieaKUFL-^,  (ifClKTt-b    Jill     tilil     Ur-  "Ti'-i   ■!  J.    '"»**'_,,  ,.  *    •"■  — 

ti.ruc;  olwm-iii:  uu.-  tl*  bidik-.  uu-  ■  ..■        "••     ' '  _'',  ',.  ,'.,     ,• 

liuii!<  i-acb— ]imD>.  idxil'.tur   v-'.w,     ...  >  •  ■' '   ,.   ,,ri 

i  Bud  or  Toon  bm3vj>  ai*«i'r  i  : .-  ■  ' '  ,'*"    ,  .  '■•"-    *"'•  * 

thick.    8o  Uicwioc  r-.«<c '.-■r.'u-L.     ••  i-  ■        '  ',  ,,  j  >••■  ■••'•"  ■ 
aayi  that  Katai.  '  ir;  fliai'.;i ;  t:  u.  '       " 
awl  not  tke  snnBc'*  uaa.  :«  •:  -  ■  ,.        \\SV\- — -  — 
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two  ^^l.-y.s  a  lual.  in  mea:>uring  grain,  the  buahel  is  atmck, 
that  is,  the  part  which  more  than  fills  the  measure  is 
scraped  off.  ^Io»t  other  goods  were  sold  by  heaped  mea- 
sure, or  as  much  as  could  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  mea- 
sure was  added.  This  heaped  measure  (which  was  sup- 
posed to  give  about  a  third  more  than  the  other^  was  at 
first  allowed  in  the  mipcrial  system,  but  has  since  been 
abolished.  Coals,  winch  must  now  be  sold  by  weight, 
were  sold  by  the  chaldron,  'riu-oe  bushels  make  a  sack,  *  , 
three  sacks  a  vat,  and  four  vjits  a  chaldron.  i 

Tlicre  was  anticntly  a  (Hf,  or  half-bushel  .also  called  a  : 
/or/7.,  which  makes  the  binary  character  of  tliis  measure 
almost  complete.  In  the  '  Pathway '  we  do  not  find  the 
load  or  wey,+  and  the  coomb  is  also  called  a  cornook  (by 
Jonas  Moore,  canock),  and  the  quarter  also  a  seam.f  The 
♦  Pathway,"  Mollis,  and  Moore,  Sec.  mention  the  vatfir 
meamrc  of  five  pecks  to  a  bushel  (11  Henry  VII.,  cap.  4), 
and  always  in  coryunction  with  drj-  measufe :  it  means  a 
drj-  measure  in  use  at  the  waterside,  and  lime,  sea-coal, 
and  salt  were  measured  by  it.  The  common  drj'  bushel 
was  called  the  Winchester  bushel ;  this  name  is  a  remnant 
of  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  who  ordained  that  specimens 
kept  at  Winchester  should  be  Ic^al  standards. 

Did  JViiie^  Measure. — The  gallon  contains  2.31  cubic 
inches.  Four  gills  make  a  pint,  2  pints  a  quart,  4  quarts  a 
gallon,  18  gallons  a  rundlet,  31^  gallons  a  barrel,  42  gal- 
lons a  tierce,  63  gallons  a  hogshead,  2  tierces  a  puncheon, 
2  hogsheads  a  pipe  or  butt,||  2  pipes  a  tun.  But  the  pipes  of 
foreign  wine  depend  more  on  the  measures  of  their  dif- 
ferent countries  than  on  the  above.  The  rundlet  and 
barrel  are  generally  omitted,  but  they  are  both  found  in 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Meflis  gives  18^  gallons, 
and  the  'Pathway'  18  gallons,  to  the  rundlet.  Tierce 
merely  means  the  third  part  of  a  pipe,  and  the  puncheon 
was  antiently  called  the  tercian  (of  a  tun).  The  pottle  i  of 
t>vo  quarts)  formerly  existed.  The  anker  of  bi-andy,  a 
foreign  measure  of  comparatively  recent  introduction  into 
England,  is  ten  gallons. 

Old  All'  and  Beer  Measure.— One  gallon  contains  282 
cubic  inches.  Two  pints  make  a  quarts  4  quarts  a  gallon, 
0  gallons  a  firkin,  2  firkins  a  kilderkin,  2  kilderkins  a 
l)arVel,  1 J  barrels  a  hogshead,  2  hogsheads  a  butt,  2  butts  a 
fun.  Up  to  the  year  181)3,  when  the  two  measures  were 
assimilated^  by  statute,  this  was  the  beer  measure,  and  the 
ale  measure  only  differed  from  it  in  that  8  gallons  made 
a  firkin.  Nothing  above  a  barrel  is  mentioned  in  the 
oldest  tables,  and  the  pottle  (two  quarts)  is  introduced. 
Two  tuns  were  sometimes  called  a  last. 

liiip''rii.tl  Measure. — This  measure  supersedes  the  old 
corn,  wine,  and  beer  measures.  [St.\ni).uid.]  The  gallon 
contains  277:274  cubic  inches,  and  is  10  pounds  aver- 
dupois  of  water.  Four  gills  are  a  pint,  2  pints  a  quart,  4 
quarts  a  gallon,  2  gallons  a  peck,  4  pecks  a  bushel,  8  Imshels 
a  quarter,  5  quaiteiis  a  load.  Ofthe.se  the  gill  and  load  are 
not  named  in  the  statute,  but  are  derivecl  I'nuu  common 
usage.  When  heaped  meahure  was  allowed,  three  bushels 
made  a  sack,  and  twehe  sacks  a  chaldron.  This  heaped 
measm-e  was?.boli»hod^ '  by  4  &  ."5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  49,  and  the 
abolition  was  re-enacted  by  ."5  &  G  Wm.  IV.,  c.  U3,  which 
repealed  the  former.  These  acts  leave  the  higher  mea- 
sures of  wine,  &c.  to  custom,  considering  them  apparently 
as  merely  names  of  casks,  which  in  fact  they  are,  and 
leavJTig  them  to  be  gauged  in  gallons.  It  must  be 
rememljeied  that  in  former  times  any  usual  vessel  which 
was  generally  made  of  one  size  came  in  lime  to  the  dignity 
of  a  place  among  the  national  measures. 

H'tiul  Mi'asure. — Seven  pounds  make  a  dove.  2  cloves  a 
stone,  2  stone  a  tod,  GJ  tods  a  wey,  2  weys  a  sack.  12  sacks 
a  last.  Tlie  '  Pathway '  points  out  the  etymoloiry  of  the 
word  cloves:  it  calls  them  •<•/(;  w*  or  «a?7*.'  It  is  to  lie 
obser\'ed  heie  that  a  sack  is  i:j  tods,  and  a  tod  28  pounds, 

*  In  13%  the  sai'k  was  four  )>ii»lioN. 

T  Moore  niakM  nix  qiiartpT'i,  nnd  Wiinl  ten,  in  n  npy. 

t  'ri%\%  word  lins  Ixm'm  prrwrM-il  ns  .i  tiioii^iiri'  uf  ••\a^». 

f 'For  wine  and  iiiiirij>,  cirfrr,  mrad,  oil,  luiiifv,  \ini*L'.ir. 

II  Acfordlnjr  to  McUi«,  the  butt  wb«  .1  name  .ii'iilird  only  to  half-tuns  nf 
Dial  in  wy  or  sai-k. 

1'  'llie  nvidwr  would  look  in  vain  for  nny  notice  ut  tlvs  in  ImoK-  nfnrilli- 
rartir.  IVili.ii>slhi'iitatiite  wiiinol  atteudi-Il  to.  Tin-  iii..tini-ti>in  of  tlii>  .ile 
and  1-iT  llrkiii  is  said  li>  Ward  to  Im-.c  cxi-t"!  only  in  I.-iiidon,  .-iU  an'iaL'rt 
flrkin  of  St  Kallunflintiii:;  hii-n  i>n.i<-t<'d  f  ir  all  otlirr  i>arl>i  nf  Iln^'land  tiv  thi- 
i-tatntv  ol  i:xeis«>  of  iryO.  fli.t  it  iIoim  not  fcdlow,  in  ninlti-rs  of  «i-:;;)itV  and 
roo.-i^un-',  tlmt  ,.iny  fliiin)!i>  nVtn.ilIy  W.19  jiMduciil,  nu-ri-ly  U-cnn^H-  tlicn,'  wn 
«•  Act  of  I'Arli:inii>nl  for  it. 

••  It  wai  abolil>i:l^lin  Scotland  two  ri-nlni iiv»  a!,t>,  and  r"-«'nirteil  liv  nr;;!^! 
in  vhi.  art  uf  IWJ.").  Hut  lUe  r.-  ■■ii.ictRiRnt  did  not  tvlrtain  for  it  thc'sliglittf  t 
■nlroditetioii,  aocv>rdinj>  to  Mr,  M'Cullocli. 


SO  that  the  sack  is  :U>4  pounds.    Jcake  »ays  tliih  wu 
arranged  (31  Edward  III.,  cap.  8)  according  to  the  lunar 
year  of  13  months  of  28  days  each.    The  reason  no  doubt 
was  that  the  multitudes  of  whose  occupation  the  spinning  of 
wool  formed  a  part  might  instantly  be  able  to  calculate  the 
supply  for  the  year  or  month  from  the  amount  of  the  dayV 
work :  a  pnund'a  day  being  a  tod  a  month  and  a  sack  a  \  ear. 
Tale  or  Peekoning. — If  we  were  to  collect  every  mode 
of  counting,  this  would  be  the  largest  head  of  all.    Tlie 
dozen,  the  gross  of  12  dozen,  and  the  score,  are  the  only 
denominations  not  immediately  contained  in  the  cuumutn 
system  of  numeration,  which  are  uuiversally  received ;  and 
in  all  cases,  by  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  hundred,  a  thousand, 
&c.  were  signified  different  numbers,  composed  of  the 
arithmetical  dozen,  score,  Sec,  together  ^Tith  the  allowances 
usuallv  made  upon  taking  quantities  of  different  {(oods. 
Tlie  '  baker's  dozen,'  for  instance,  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  arose  from  its  being  usual  in  many  places  to  give 
13  penny  loaves  for  a  shilling.    The  increased  dozen,  hun- 
dred, Sec.  were  sometimes  called  the  long  dozen,  long  hun- 
dred. Sec. ;  and  this  phrase  is  sometimes  heard  in  our  own 
day,  when  a  dear  price  is  called  a  •  long  price.'    TTie  12 
dozen  was  formerly  called  the  small  gross,  and  12  small 
gross  made  the  great  gross.    The  hundred  was  more  fre- 
quently* 120  than  100,  the  thousand  generally  ten  hundred. 
Ten  thousand  was  frequently  called  a  last ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  word  last  was  frequently  (almost  usually; 
applied  to  the  highest  measure  of  one  given  kind.    Toe 
shock  was  always  00 ;  the  dicar,  or  dicker,  alwaj-s  10,  u 
\  the  name  imports.    In  measuring  paper  (1504)  the  quiie 
was  25  sheets,  the  ream  20  quires,  and  the  bale  10  reaob. 
I  By  1650  the  practice  of  reckoning  24  sheets  to  the  quire 
(now  universal )  had  been  introduced  as  to  some  sorts  of 
paper.    Tale-fish,  as  those  were  called  which  were  allowed 
to  be  sold  by  tale,  were  ("22  Edw.  IV.,  cap.  2)  such  u 
measured  from  the  bone  of  tlie  fin  to  the  third  joint  of  tfae 
tail  16  inches  at  least. 

It  is  iin])Ossible  for  us  to  describe  the  various  weights, 
measures,  &c.  which  have  found  their  way  into  use  in  tb: 
various  counties.  Dr.  Young  collected  a  list,  which  11 
printed  in  the  second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Weights  and  Measures  (liSO),  to  which  we  must  refer  for 
the  various  local  barrels,  bushels,  hundreds,  Sec.,  and  alio 
for  the  awm,  bag,  bale,  basket,  bat,  bay,  beatment,  billet, 
bind,  bing,  boll,  bolt,  bolting,  bottle,  bout,  box,  buck^ 
bunch,  bundle,  burden,  cabot,  cade,  canter,  carotecl,  cir- 
riage,  cart,  cartload,  case,  cast,  cheef,  chest,  clue,  cati, 
corf,  cran,  cranock,  cut,  cyvar,  cyvelin,  daugh,  dish,  drop, 
dupper,  erw,  faggot,  full,  fan,  flask,  fodder,  fotmal,  fruU, 
garb,  gaun,  glean,  gunny,  gwaith-gwr,  hank,  headi,  heap, 
Iiide,  hobcd,  hoop,  hutch,  hyle,  incast,  ingrain,  jar,  jug, 
keel,  kemple,  kenning,  kibin.  kishon,  kiver,  knot,  lay,  leap, 
lispouud,  llatli,  llathen  gyvclin,  llestraid,  lug,  raaeu,  maii^ 
mark,  mast,  math,  measure,  mecr,  meihaid,  merk,  mount, 
mug,  oxiand,  pack,  packet,  paladr,  pared,  peccaid,  p«gel. 
piece,  pig,  plough  land,  pocket,  poKo,  pot,  pwjs,  quintal, 
reel,  ret-s,  1  haw.  ridge,  role,  rope,  ruul,  sack,  saumc,  seiter. 
sieve,  skain,  skin,  .skron.  sleek,  spindle,  squtire,  stacci, 
stack,  staff,  slang,  stick,  stimpart,  stook,  stored,  sum,  table, 
talshide,  tankard,  teal,  thrave,  tliread,  threave,  timber, 
topston,  truss,  tub,  tunnell,  verjjee,  vragina,  waggon-load, 
wain,  warp,  web,  weight,  and  windle. 

Tlie  olil  Scottish  measures  vary  even  more  in  the  dil- 
ferent  counties  than  the  English,  llie  standard  foot  was 
12-0194  English  inches,  3  feet  1  inch  make  an  ell,  G  elUa 
fall,  40  falls  a  furlong,  and  8  furlongs  a  mile  1  1976^  yards). 
Again,  40  square  falls  make  a  rood,  and  4  roods  an  acre. 
Hence  the  measures  of  length  and  .surface  are  so  connected 
that  the  Scottish  land-chain  is  the  eightieth  part  of  a  mile. 
j  and  its  square  the  tenth  pail  of  ail  acre. 

In  Scotland  the  Englisli  troy  and  averdupois  weight  (A- 

j  tained   an   early  introduction,  and  were  used   with  the 

I  Scottish  Troy  weight,  called  also  Dutch  weight,  and  with 

the  tron  weight.    The  Dutch  weight  is  as  follows: — a  drop 

I  is  29-722  English  troy  grains,  16  drops  are  an  ounce,  16 

I  </unces  a  pound  (7(KW-95  grains',  and  16  inninds  a  stone. 

'iliis  p(Hind  coincides  with" the  old  English  pound  already 

I  mentioned,  vorj'  nearly.    In  the  tron  weight  the  division 

are  as  before ;  but  the  drop  is  37*588  English  troy  grainii 

and  the  pound  9022-67  of  the  same. 

*  .\ccoidiDg  to  the  old  nda'o,  the  hundrml  wai — 

'  Pivr  wnri>  of  miMi,  rooni'j,  and  pinia 
.Six  scoro  of  all  othn  thinip.* 
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The  Scottish  liquid  gallon  was  833-6272  English  cubic 
inches.  Four  gills  made  a  mutchkin.  2  mutchkins  a 
chopin,  2  chopins  a  pint,  and  eight  pints  a  gallon.  The 
Scottish  pint  was  therefore  3  English  pints  very  nearly. 
They  had  only  one  liquid  measure ;  but  they  had  two  diry 
measures ;  the  first  for  wheat,  peas,  beans,  &e. ;  the  second 
for  barley  and  oats.  In  the  first  the  peck  contained 
SB3-S81  English  cubic  inches.  Four  lippies  made  a  peck, 
4  pecks  a  firlot,  4  firlots  a  boll,  and  16  bolls  a  chalder. 
The  second  measure  was  divided  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
peck  was  807*676  English  cubic  inches.* 

On  the  Irish  measures,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  imperial  system,  there  is  nothins  to  remark,  except 
diat  the  coal  budiel  contained  10  EAglish  com  gallons, 
the  lime  bushel  8,  the  maitt  gallon  272^  cubic  inches,  and 
flia  liquid  gallon  217*6  cubic  inches.  The  pole  was  7 
yards,  which  made  the  mile  equal  to  an  Englisn  mile  and 
three-elevenths,  and  the  acre  greater  than  the  English  acre 
in  the  proportion  of  121  to  190. 

We  nave  not  space  to  enter  into  the  antient  history  of 
FVench  measures,  for  which  the  reader^  may  consult  Pauc- 
ton's  '  Mitrologie,'  Pahs,  1780.  On  the  measurement  of 
the  earth  on  wliich  the  metre  depends,  sec  Trigonome- 
TtnMiL  StniVBY,  p.  216.  The  system  of  measures  derived 
fiom  this  great  operation  was  mtroduced  in  1795  (by  the 
law  of  18  (^rminal.  An  III.,  or,  to  speak  intelligibly,  March, 
1795) :  not  that  the  survey  was  then  completed,  but  be- 
cause, in  the  hurry  to  g^t  rid  of  the  old  system,  it  was 
decided  to  introduce  a  *  mi^tre  provisoire '  obtained  from 
the  existing  surveys.  The  definitive  metrical  system  was 
introduced  in  1799,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  drive 
oat  the  old  subdivimons*  accordingly,  in  1812,  the  '  sys- 
t^BK  asueli'as  it  was  called,  was  allowed^  to  be  engrafted 
upon  the  metrical  system;  in  which  the  measures,  &c. 
were  taken  firom  the  metrical  system,  but  with  the  antient 
sabdivisioDS  adapted  to  them.  Even  this  was  very  far 
fiom  entirely  driving  out  the  old  system.  In  1837  a  law 
iiwpannrd  ordaininz  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January, 
VMD,  no  other  weights  nor  measures  should  be  used  except 
tinse  of  the  pure  metrical  system,  and  this  law  seems  to 
have  been  effective.  In  the  antient  French  system  the 
vied  de  Soi  was  12-7892  English  inches,  the  aune  (at 
nris)  46*80  of  the  same.  The  toise  was  six  feet.  For  the 
itineniy  measures  see  Mile.  The  arpent  d'ordonnance 
WH  1  acre,  1  rood,  2  perches  (English) ;  the  arpent  com- 
SMHl  1  acre  7  perches,  tlie  arpent  de  Paris  3  roods  15  perches 
Eo^isb.  The  acre  de  Normandie  was  2  acres  2  perches 
Sngliah.  For  measuring  liquids,  the  pinte  was  less  than 
the  Enfliah  quart  by  its  6Ist  part.  Two  boissons  made  a 
deaiaetier,  2  demisetlers  a  chopine,  2  chopines  a  pinte, 
tpintes  a  quarte,  4  quartes  a  seticr,  36  setiers  a  muid 
rjw  Englisi  gallons).  For  grain  16  litrons  made  a 
boJMcau,  3  boisseaux  a  minot,  2  minots  a  mine,  2  mines  a 
setter,  12  setiers  a  muid.  The  minot  was  1*108  English 
buihela.  The  principal  weight,  called  poids  dp  marc,  was 
the  livre  of  9216  French  grains,  or  755.'3  English  grains  ; 
72  grains  made  one  gros,  8  gros  an  ounce,  8  ounces  a 
naxe.  2  marcs  a  livre.  The  apothecaries  divided  the  ounce 
into  2  duelles,  the  duelle  into  4  sciliques,  and  also  into  G 
aeztules  and  into  8  drachms,  the  drachm  into  3  scruples, 
■nd  therefore  the  scruple  into  12  grains. 

Tbe  new  system  is  called  metrical,  as  derived  from  the 
measurement  of  the  earth.  Its  first  measure,  the  metre, 
is  presumed  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  line  drawn 
fimn  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  is  39-37070  English 
inehes.  All  the  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  every  mea- 
sure are  decimal,  and  are  formed  by  the  same  prefixes. 
For  10,  lOQ,  1000,  and  10,000,  the  syllables  Deca,  Hecto, 

*  Oar  aalboritr  tor  the  SeotUih  meainres  b  '  Tnblei  tor  conTeiting  the 
vrifbta  f"4  mraint  hitherto  in  um  in  Oivst  Britain  into  those  of  tlie  Im- 
mU  Standard*,  ttc.,  aln  atatnutx  ot  the  Joiy  Tcrdlct<  Uirondioiit  Seollaud.' 
1^,  bfOmngi  Baebuan.CtTn  ISDRinecT,  Kdinlmrgh,  18-£>.   Thii  work  in  ax 
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_ J  aa  a  wnk  eaa  he :  fho  reader  majr  compare  it  with '  A  proponal  for 
iW^nUonDlty  of  Welghia  md  Measures  id  Scutland,'  &c.,  second  edition, 
rJMwrKh.  im. 

t  Thi*  was  the  old  Wioehnler  ealton,  almidy  mentioned. 

X  On  Uiis  woric,  that  of  Some  de  L'Isle  (17Hd)  and  thu  anonymous  '  Mi-tro- 
l^pM  CooslitatioiieUci  et  Primitive* '  (1801),  it  muy  be  ulwrrvt-d  that  thoy  :ire 
all  Titiated  bgr  the  188111111111011  that  a  very  accurate  Xnowlcdge  of  tlie  Pitrtlra 
iHimiisT  attUenttj  esialaa.  Cram  whiefa  all  weights  ami  measures,  even  those 
soIrVv  to  Ciicek  and  Roman  timosi  were  derived,  (invivra  had  led  tlie  way 
bf  fading  eat  EaglUl  weiihto  and  nrnsares  Trom  the  Kiiypiiaii  pyramid.  All 
futicalar  pumlts  hM-n  their  pscnllarities  -.  that  of  the  mrtn>liiKuU  has  been 
to  iinanae  some  grand  and  mysterious  connection  Ix-twoen  existin;;  measures 
aal  a  body  of  icieaee  which  they  say  has  been  forgotten,  but  which  they  havo 
■•ler  sliowii  to  haM  had  cxideDee.  

t  In  1316  ttVM  eateeed.  dMiiaal  ttftriaa  beint  prohibited  in  retail  boil- 


Kilo,  and  Myria  are  prefixed ;  nnd  for  tenths,  hundredths, 
thousandths,  the  .syllables  Deci,  Cniti,  Milli.  Latin*  pre- 
fixes indicate  division,  Greek  prefixes  multiplication. 
Thus  the  hectometre  is  100  metres,  and  the  centimetre  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  metre.  The  metre  being  thus  settled, 
the  other  fundamental  measures  are  formed  as  follows: — 
For  surface  or  area,  the  Are,  which  is  a  decametre  square, 
or  100  square  metres,  or  -02471143  of  an  English  acre,  or 
3-9538  English  perches. 

For  solidity,  tne  stere,  or  cubic  meter,  35*32  cubic  feet 
English,  or  220*09687  imperial  gallons  English. 

For  liquid  measures  the  Ittre,  or  cubic  decimetre* 
■  22009687  of  an  imperial  snllon,  or  a  very  little  more  than 
a  pint  and  three-quarters  English. 

For  weight  the  gramme,  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  tne  frceiing-point,  *  00220606  of  an  English  pound 
averdupois,  or  15*442  grains  t  English.  The  kilogramme 
is  therefore  2*2  pounds  averdupois,  or,  roughly,  50  kilo- 
grammes make  a  hundredweight.  The  franc,  the  unit  of 
money,  is  divided  into  10  decimes,  and  each  decimc  into 
10  centimes.  The  sous  is  therefore  5  centimes.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  system,  tchen  established,  is  so  great, 
that  all  who  arc  fully  aware  of  it  long  for  the  introduction 
of  a  similar  one  into  our  own  country.  A  Frenchman,  when 
told  that  a  kilogramme  costs  253  francs  74  centimes,  sees 
at  once  that  a  gramme  costs  25  centimes  and  374  thou- 
sandths of  a  centime.  An  Englishman,  wanting  to  know 
the  price  of  an  ounce  when  a  hundredweight  costs 
253/.  14«.  10'/.,  must  go  through  the  whole  of  the  following 
process : 

112  253/.  14*.  lOrf. 
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1792) 17890  (10 
to  get  2».  lOrf.  the  answer. 

The  systeme  usuel,  now  abolished,  was  as  follows,  the 
divisions  being  those  of  the  old  system.  The  toise  was  2 
metres,  and  the  foot  ita  sixth  pai-t,  Tlie  aune  was  3  feet 
llf  inches  English.  The  boisseau  was  one-eighth  of  the 
hectolitre:  the  litron  was  1*074  Paris  pintes.  The  livre 
was  500  grammes.    Tlie  arpent  wsis  that  of  the  old  ^stem. 

It  is  not  in  our  limits  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  weights 
and  measures  of  foreignj  countries.  We  have  selected 
accordingly  a  number  of  ])laccs  from  the  smaller  works  on 
exchange  operations,  presuming  that  the  best  choice  we 
can  make  is  that  which  includes  the  most  important 
countries  or  spots  which  have  large  money-dealings  with 
our  own  country.  All  the  Aveights,  &c.  named  have  been 
taken$  for  these  places  from  Kelly's  '  Cambist.'  All  the 
English  measures  are  of  course  imperial  (the  gallons  being 
reduced  by  ourselves  into  imperial  gallons,  and  each 
measure  is  given  in  English  measures. 

Austria.  The  metrical  system  is  introduced  in  the  Ita- 
lian dominions.  In  Austria  proper,  gold  and  silver  are 
weighed  by  the  Vienna  marc  of  43.33  grains.  The  pflind 
is  1*235  pounds  averdupois:  the  mctzen  is  1*691  bushels. 
The  einier  is  12*444  gallons.  Tlie  foot  is  12*45  inches; 
the  ell,  30'66  inches.  The  joch  is  1  acre,  1  rood,  28 
perches. 

Bavaria.  The  Augsburg  marc  is  3643  grains  ;  24  lb. 
commercial  weight  is  25  lb.  averdupoiis,  and  "24  lb.  carriers* 
weiglit  is  26  lb.  averdupois,  nearly.  The  met^en  U  1  ■.'»l.'» 
bu-shels ;  the  fuder  (16  muids)  is  31  •21  bushfls.  Th«  ft>iit 
([half  the  short  ell)  is  11*667  inches.  The  long  ell  i*  -^ 
inches.  ,,. 

Bremen.    For  gold  and  silver,  a^  at  Harnhnrtf      '"' 
commercial  pound  is  1'098  pounds  averdiipr>ii.    Tiii-  '*» 
is  78*217  bushels.    Theohm  is  31-562  gallon-*,    '«•>'•  '-^■' 
or  half-ell,  is  11  *38  inches. 

,      I,    i,...  a  .»  > 

•  TIic  Latin  prcflset  suit  the  Frrarfa  lursa?'?  wil  ••«•■"'«'•    ' ,  ^ 

are  incongruous  and  nioighUy.     Nor  tui  -ti.-  'V  l>  ■••  ■"■"  '  ' 

the  veutigrade  thermomster  ODgfat  u  h^-v:  r.<!r:ri  *<•■  (■■■/••  ^  ,,    .,  ;.     ,,..-. 

t  Dr.  Kelly  (tlambi*,  I.  Ul.i  nuka  it  i.i-i'i'  «■•'- 
reasons.  ,  •       ■-••* 

±  There  Is  alawelistof the  fiwUa.™'.!;  f.i'i""- '   v                  .i  .v  ..  . 
most  wanted.  1»  •TaWeofOoBtiner.-al :...-.   .i  ."■•  ■»■!  - 
house  (LoidiB.Waale,  U3('.  «  •• 

j  Wefind  th<wel<h»i,  ic.  .a  •.;-.-  >  "I  • '■   ■••        .      U       

taken,  ralher difinut bom ---oiM  .'•  I"  "'"'  --  k •' 

the  best  aaAority.aad  anihia.r  vt  ■••I '■  .u  uiv 

giTeninit.    When  a  Ais-iir: -v  ■-''"■' ' 
iccoad-iaaiwiittrtodiiterrr'.ir.  .'   " i '.«   i 
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Colonies.  Follow  in  general  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  mother  country,  except  where  they  have  passed  un- 
der other  governments,  in  which  case  there  is  usually  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

Constantinople.  The  chequee  is  4957  grains.  The  oke 
is  2" 832poun<b  averdupois.  The  killow  (diy)  is  7* 296  gal- 
lons. The  almud  is  1"  150  gallons.  The  pike  is  27  inches. 
T5ie  measures  of  Turkey  are  very  imperfectly  known. 

Denmark.  The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is 7266  grains. 
The  commercial  pound  is  1  ■  1028  pounds  averdupois.  The 
barrel  is  3*8264  bushels.  The  viertel  is  1*701  gallons. 
The  foot,  or  half  ell,  is  the  Rhineland  foot  of  12-356  Eng- 
lish inches.    The  toende  of  com  is  5J  acres. 

Florence  and  Leghorn.  The  cantaro  is  150  pounds  of 
•74864  pounds  averdupois  each.  Thestajois  "6702 bushels. 
The  barile  is  10  033  gallons.  The  braccio  is  22*98  Eng- 
lish inches.    The  saccata  is  1  acre  36  perches. 

FYank/ort.  For  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne  marc. 
The  common  pound  is  1'03  lb.  averdupois.  The  centner 
is  112*25  lb.  averdupois.  The  malter  is  2*9705  bushels. 
The  ohm  is  32*454  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*27  inches,  the 
ell  21 '24  inches. 

Geneva.  The  mark  is  3785  grains.  The  poids  fort  is 
1*214  pounds  averdupois ;  the  poids  foible  one  sixtn  less. 
The  coupe  is  21-361  bushels.  The  setier  is  99*53  gal- 
lons. Tne  foot  is  19*2  inches.  The  acre  is  1  acre,  1  rood, 
4  perches. 

Genoa.  The  pound  sottile  for  gold  and  silver  is  4891  *  5 
grains.  The  pound  grosso  is  *7w75  pounds  averdupois. 
The  mina  is  3*321  bushels.  The  mezzarola  is  32*57  gal- 
lons.   The  palmo  is  9*725  inches. 

Hamburg.  The  Cologne  marc  is  3608  grains;  the 
pound  troy  is  two  marcs.  The  commercial  pound  is  1  *068 
pounds  averdupois.  The  last  of  wheat  (30  schefFels)  is 
10*9  quarters:  the  ahm  is  31'85  g^allons.  The  foot  is 
11*289  inches.  The  scheifel  (quantity  usually  sown  with 
a  Bcheffel)  of  land  is  1  acre  6  perches. 

Holland.  The  marc  is  3798  grains  ;  the  pound  b  2  marcs. 
But  the  commercial  pound  is  1  -0893  lb.  averdupois.  The 
last  (variously  divided)  is  10*231  quarters.  The  aam  (256 
pints)  is  34*  16  gallons.  The  Rhineland  foot  is  12*36  inches. 
There  are  several  ells  of  about  27  inches.  The  Rhineland 
perch  is  12  Rhineland  feet,  and  the  Rhineland  morgen  or 
acre  is  2  acres  16  perches. 

Ionian  Islands.  The  weights  and  measures  are  mostly 
Venetian  and  Turkish. 

LObeck.  For  gold  and  silver,  as  at  Hamburg.  The 
commercial  pound  is  1*0685  lb.  averdupois.  TheschefTel 
is  '92  bushels.  The  ahm  is  31-85  gallons.  Tlie  foot  or 
half  ell  18  11*346  inches. 

Malta.  The  pound  for  gold  and  ulver  is  4886  grains. 
The  commercial  pound  is  1  "745  pounds  averdupois.  The 
salma  is  7*968  bushels.  The  foot  is  11*  167  inches.  The 
canna  (8  palmi)  is  81*9  inches. 

Milan.  The  mark  is  3627  grains.  Tlie  pound  sottile  is 
•7206  pounds  averdupois:  the   pound   grosso  is   1*682 

Sounds  averdupois.  The  moggio  (32  quarlari)  is  4*0234 
ushels.  The  brenta  (12  quartari)  is  15*71  gallons.  The 
braccio  is  23*42  inches.  The  metrical  system  is  also 
introduced,  with  Italian  names. 

Naples.  The  pound  for  gold  and  silver  is  4950  grains. 
The  cantaro  grosso  is  196  -  5  pounds  averdupois,  the  can- 
taro piccolo  106  pounds  averdupois.  The  tomolo  is  1*407 
bushels.  The  barile  is  9*172  gallons.  The  palmo  is  10-38 
inches.    The  moggia  is  3  roods  1 2  perches. 

Netherlands.  Since  1820,  the  trench  metrical  system 
has  been  in  use,  with  Flemish  names. 

Portugal.  The  marc  is  3541*5  grains.  The  commer- 
cial pound  is  1*0119  pounds  averdupois.  The  moyo  is 
22*39  bushels.  The  almude  is  3*6407  gallons.  The  foot 
is  12*044  inches. 

Prussia.  (New  system,  established  1816.)  The  Co- 
logne* marc  is  3609  grains  ;  two  marcs  are  a  commercial 
I)Ound,  or  1*0311  pounds  averdupois.  Tlie  scheifel  is 
1*5116  bushels.  The  cimer  is  15*11  gallons.  Tlie  foot 
is  12*356  inches,  the  ell  two-thirds  of  a  metre.  The  mor- 
gen cr  acre  is  2  roods  21  perches. 

Rome.  The  pound  is  .5234  grains  or  *7477  pounds  aver- 
dupois. Tlie  rubbio  (4  quait«)  is  8*  1012  bushels.  Tlie 
barile  (32  boccali)  13  12*841  gallons.    The  foot  is  11*72 

*  TItU  weight,  etU<)1liih«<1  1>y  CharlnV.  n«  tlip  aUnilnrd  of  tlir  preciniin 
■Mkli  througboat  Genn.ipy,  liu  varicil  In  •UOarent  pl.icM  from  860o  U  3612 
gniM. 


inches.      The   builden*  canna,  of  10  palms,   is  87*96 
inches. 

Russia.  There  is  but  one  pound,  •9026  of  a  pound  arer- 
dupois.  The  pood  is  30  lb.  averdupois.  The  chertwert  is 
5-7698  bushels.  The  vedro  is  2*7018  gallons.  The  inch  is 
the  English  one  ;  the  arshine  is  28  inches ;  the  foot  is  131 
inches ;  but  the  English  foot  is  in  common  use.  The  des- 
setina  is  2  acres,  2  roods,  82  perches. 

Saxony.  For  gold  and  silver,  the  Cologne  marc.  The 
commercial  pound  is  1*0294  lb,  averdupois.  The  Dresden 
wispel  (21  scheffels)  is  69*85 bushels;  the  Leipzic  wispel, 
91*747  bushels.  The  Dresden  eimer  is  14*89  gallons; 
the  Leipzic  eimer  16*75  gallons.  The  Dresden  foot  is 
11*  14  inches;  the  Leipzic  foot  is  11*13  inches.  The  acre 
is  1  acre,  1  rood,  18  perches. 

Sicily.  The  pound  is  7  pounds  averdupois.  The  can- 
taro grosso  is  192-5  pounds  averdupois;  the  cantaro 'sot- 
tile is  175  lb.  averdupois.  The  salma  grossa  is  9*46 
bushels;  the  salma  generale  7' 59 bushels.  The  salma  of 
wine  is  19*23  litres.    Tlie  palmo  is  9*5  inches. 

Smyrna.  The  chequee  is  4958  grains.  The  rottolo  is 
1*2748  pounds  averdupois.  The  Killow  is  11*3  gallons. 
The  pikffis  27  inches. 

Spain.  The  Castilian  marc  for  gold  and  silver  is  4800 
grains.  The  commercial  pound  is  1  -0144  pounds  averdu- 
pois. The  fanega  is  1*55  bushels.  The  arroba  of  wine  is 
3*538  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*128  inches:  the  vara  is 
33*384  inches.  The  fanegada  (for  corn-land)  is  I  acre, 
21  perches. 

Sweden.  The  ATint  marc  is  3252  grains.  The  commer- 
cial pound  is  *9376  lb.  averdupois.  The  dry  tunna  is  4*028 
bushels ;  the  liquid  tunna  is  48  kanns  of  *  5756  gallons  each. 
The  foot,  or  half-ell,  is  11*684  inches.  The  tunnelandii 
1  acre,  35  perches. 

United  States.  The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of 
England  before  the  late  alterations. 

Venice.  The  marc  for  gold  and  silver  is  3681  '5  grains. 
The  pound  peso  grosso  is  1  '0518  lb.  averdupois.  The  pound 

eeso  sottile  is  *664  pounds  averdupois.  The  stajo  is  2*2 
ushels.  The  anfora  is  114*1  gallons.  The  braccio  for 
woollen  is  26*61  inches ;  for  site,  24*8  inches.  The  foot  is 
13*  68  inches. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  weights  and  measure*  of  the 
antients,  taking  first  the  relations  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions to  one  another,  and  afterwards  the  fhndamental  com- 
parisons of  their  values  with  the  modem  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

The  Romans  had  a  mode  of  dividing  the  as  or  Kbn 
which  they  transferred  upon  occasion  to  any  unit.  The 
whole,  whether  an  as  or  anything  else,  consisted  of  twelve 
unciap,  so  that  the  uncia  became  little  more  than  a  name 
for  the  twelfth  part.    The  division  stood  thus — 

1^  uncise  was  Sescuncia,  or  Sescunx. 

2  ...  Sextans  (a  sixth). 

3  ...  Quadrans  (a  fourth),  or  Terundos. 

4  ...  Triens  (a  third). 

5  ...  Quincunx. 

6  ...  Semis,  or  Semissis  (a  half>. 

7  ...  Septunx. 

8  ...  Bes,  or  Bessis. 

9  ...  Dodrans. 

10  ...    Dcxtans,  or  Dccuncis, 

11  ...    Deunx. 

The  libra  of  weight  was  thus  subdivided : — 3  siliqnc^ 
one  obolus ;  2  oboli,  one  scrupulum ;  4  scrupula,  one  sex> 
tula ;  6  scrupula,  one  sicilicus ;  8  scrapula,  one  duella; 
3  duellse,  one  uncia;  12  unciee,  one  libra.  In  later  times 
the  uncia  was  divided  into  8  drachmae  of  3  scrupula  each. 
This  mode  of  dividing  an  integer  into  288  scrupula  nms 
through  other  branches  of  their  system,  and  is  also  used  in 
subdivision  of  a  unit.  The  obolus  in  the  preceding  system 
rather  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  which  the  Greek  divi* 
sions  were  introduced,  the  ounce  being  made  8  drachnue 
of  3  scrupula  or  6  oboli  each.  Tlie  uncia  appears  (as  ohyyim) 
in  the  later  Greek  writers. 

In  the  measures  of  length  the  pes,  or  foot,  was  divided 
not  only  into  12  uncise,  but  also  into  16  digiti.  In  sach 
Roman  foot-rules  as  have  been  found,  all  have  the  digital 
division,  some  both,  but  none  the  uncial  without  the 
digital.  And  4  digiti  are  one  palmus ;  4  palmi,  one  pes; 
1|  pedes,  one  palmipes ;  1^  pedes,  one  cubitus ;  2^  pedes, 
one  gradus ;  2  graous,  or  S  pede^  one  passus ;  2  paiviis, 
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one  decempeda;  12  deceraiiedx,  oue  actus;*  1000  passus 
one  milliare. 

The  jugerum  was  an  area  of  which  the  scrupulum  (or 
288th  jMui)  was  the  square  decempeda,  or  100  square  feet. 
It  was  frequently  divided  unciall y,  and  also  as  follows : — 
36  scrupula  made  one  clima ;  4  climata,  one  actus  quadra- 
tus ;  2  actus  quadiatl,  one  jugerum  ;  2  jugera,  one  here- 
dium ;  100  heredia,  one  centuria ;  4  ccnturiae,  one  saltus. 
The  actus  minimus  was  480  square  feet.  The  versus  was 
10^000  square  feet.  The  aripennis  (whence  arj)ent)  was  a 
Gallic  measure  which  Columella  defines  as  scmi-jugerum, 
but  whether  of  Romans  or  Gauls  is  not  clear. 

The  amphora,  or  quadrantal,'*  for  liquid  measure,  was  a 
cubic  foot.  Four  ligulae  made  one  cyathus;  6  ligulsp,  one 
acetabulum,  2  acetabula,  one  quartarius;  2  quarlarii,  one 
hemina;  2  hemins,  one  sextarius;  6  sextarii,  one  congius; 
4  congii,  one  uma ;  2  umx,  one  amphora ;  20  amphorae, 
one  culeus.   In  Galen  the  cochleare  is  the  tenth  of  a  ligula. 

The  modias,  or  modium,  of  dry  measure,  was  16  sextarii, 
or  the  third  part  of  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot.  The 
sextarius  was  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  in  liquid  mea- 
sure. The  concha  is  mentioned  as  a  smaller  measure  than 
the  ligula. 

The  Greek  weights  have  been  discussed  in  the  article 
Talbxt.  Six  j^oXot  make  one  ^pax/ii; ;  100  C()ax/«i(i  one 
l^va  (mina)  ;  60  /tvai,  one  raXavrov.  The  x'l^'oc  and  the 
Acxroy  are  mentioned  as  subdivisions  of  the  6/3v\o£,  hut  are 
not  generally  recognised. 

Aa  to  length,  the  «rovc.  or  foot,  was  thus  divided : — 
4  iarrvXat  make  one  TaXatori; ;  12  faKrvKoi,  one  airiSafiTf ; 
4  vttkaurratf  one  nove ;  1^  toci(,  one  irifx^e  >  4  vtixt^e,  one 
ipjvta;  100  irotit.  one  irXiipov ;  6  vXiOfia,  ur  600  roccc,  one 
vraluiv  [StadiVm].  The  loxi^n  is  the  traXaiirn;  in  some 
writers,  tlie  airt^afiti  in  others.  Tlie  iraXai<rr>;  is  also  called 
camXoloxftl  and  iupov.  Tlie  Xixnc  is  10  laKTvkot,  the 
ifiBoimpov  IS  11  iaKTvKoif  the  irvyitt)  18,  and  the  itvywv  20 
taKTvXot.  The  2ixac  isi  half  a  xocc,  the  /3i)/ia  is  2^  tro^cc* 
The  CvXov  is  44  icoctc,  and  the  caXa/ioc  10  roiit.  The  orafiov 
was  once  called  abXaz,  and  the  ciavKoc  is  two  tn-aiia.  The 
mHuty  XtrviKov  is  4  oralta,  and  the  loXtxoQ  is  12  araha 
generally,  but  is  variously  used.  We  must  also  mention 
the  KovSvXoi  of  2  laKTvXoi,  and  the  iu/ia  of  60  vottt.  The 
Greeks  have  taken  the  vxoivoc  (variously  described)  from 
the  Egyptians,  the  /uXtov  from  the  Romans,  and  the  xapa- 
«K77qc«  which  is  30  stadia,  according  to  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  from  the  Persians.  Tlie  vovg  ftXtratpioc,  or  Phi- 
lettenan  foot,  though  used  by  Greek  wnters,  is  not  origi- 
nally Greek,  and  is  said  to  be  longer  by  a  iirth  than  the 
Roman  foot.  All  writers  agree  that  the  common  Greek 
rerc  is  longer  than  the  Roman  foot  by  the  24tli  part  of  the 
latter. 

The  irXf  Opov  in  square  measure  was  a  square  of  the  side 
of  a  irX(3pov  in  length,  or  10,000  square  itoSic.  The  apovpa 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  rr\t3ipov;  but  the  Egyptian 
apovpa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  the  square  of  100  Egyptian 
cubits. 

In  liquid  measure,  2  coxXiapui  make  one  xnM )  2^  kox- 
Xt«(Ma,  one  fiwrrpov ;  2  ftvaTpa,  one  coyxi  i  ~  Koyx<"<  O'^^ 
cvsdoc  t  3  Koyx"*!  ^^^  i^v^afov ;  2  o(i>/3a^a,  one  rtraprov ; 
2  nrofra,  one  eorwXij ;  2  eorwXai,  one  Currijc  ;  C  Ktvrat,  one 
xowc ;  12  xots,  one  /urpijrijc.  The  /MTpurijc  is  said  to  have 
been  an  amphora  and  a  half,  and  the  KvaOoc  to  have  con- 
tained 10  drachms  of  wine.  The  Xayt'i'oc,  or  Xayqvoc,  was 
the  same  as  the  xovc-  There  were  also  the  x';m>>  yt'^pyi'ti 
and  the  /ivvrpov  ytupyucov,  rural  measures.  The  /tcrpijr?/!; 
was  also  called  ctfi^ptve  and  icn^oc- 

In  diy  measures,  the  fultiivos  was  one-third  larger  than 
the  furpifr^  (or  was  two  Roman  amphorae),  and  was  thus 
£viaed : — Ten  KoxXtapuz  made  one  KvaOoc ;  15  coxXiapia, 
one  oKvflafov;  4  otvjSa^a,  onc  torvXtj ;  2  leorvXat,  one  (ferri/c; 
2  Uarat,  one  xoivJi ;  4  xoivic«c,  one  t)/i<cKrov ;  2  r//iiiKra,  one 
bcroQ ;  6  iwrot,  one  futiftvoc-  There  arc  various  descriptions 
of  the  xotyC>  fi^D>  which  it  may  be  that  there  were  several 
measures  of  the  name.  The  Greeks  mention  the  Persian 
^avif  of  45  fultitvot,  the  ApraPtt,  of  one  /tcapvoct  and  the 
taxtd^  of  2  xo<>"'<c-  The  Boeotian  ro^ivoc  is  3  xo'C :  the 
Homeric  alti^  is  4  xo<*"*<Ci  the  /laptc  is  6  KorvXai;  the 
dXa^vrpovX  is  the  xorvXif. 

*  Tba  achu  is  dneribed  u  tha  length  of  «  furrow.  If  our  furlong  liail 
Iwen  (u  v>me  would  (uppoav)  •  farrow  Iuuk,  U  woulil  have  bren  ue:>ivr  tu 
n»«  Roman  ariu».  not  onc-eielilh  of  a  miln. 

t  The  trrm  qiindiata*  Mcmi  to  liare  a|)i)li>-d  tu  culc.4  as  well  ai  tquarei 
^irnni;  ibo  Romaita. 

t  Tku  ward  ia  translated  Intvoof  Utc  gosprb (Jifm-t,  xiv.  3;  Lulic,  ^U.  o7} 


!     Ttie  following  measures  are  identical  in  paii-s,  if  the 

I  fuiifivoc  be  two  amphorse : — ^llie  x"C  and  the  congius ;  the 

KuTTtie  and  the  sextarius ;  the  kotvXij  and  the  heinina ;  the 

TtrapTov  and  the  quartarius ;  the  oCvjSa^v  and  tlie  aceta 

bulum ;  the  KvaOoe  and  the  cyathus. 

All  the  Greek  measures  above  given  are  Attic :  there 
are  some  variations  of  description  which,  if  not  erroneous, 
probably  belong  to  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  customary 
to  give  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  in  two  collections, 
without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  the  times  at  which  they 
were  in  use ;  so  that  Homer  and  Athcnseus,  or  Herodotus 
and  Galen,  may  appear  as  authorities  in  tlie  same  set.  There 
are  many  other  names  of  measures  noted  by  different 
writers,  some  of  which  are  but  synonyracs  of  some  of  those 
above  mentioned,  and  of  others  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  really  names  of  recognised  measures.  If  the 
writers  of  our  day  were  compared  in  isolated  passages  as 
closely  as  tiiose  of  the  antients,  we  might  probably  have  a 
great  many  measures  made  for  us  of  which  we  know 
nothing :  the  shells  which  the  grocers  use  would  have 
good  chance  of  a  permanent  establishment,  and  their  paper 
bags  could  not  possibly  escape. 

The  Hebrew  measures,  though  tolerably  well  settled  in 
their  proportions,  are  veiy  imperfectly  known  as  to  their 
absolute  magnitudes.  W  e  shall  only  give  here  the  usual 
summary,  and  shall  then  give  some  account  of  the  mode  of 
determining  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man measures.  With  regard  to  these  Hebrew  mcasurt>s, 
much  uncertainty  prevails;  the  authorities  are  by  nonuaiis 
so  numerous  as  those  for  the  other  anticnt  measures,  nor 
has  the  subject  received  so  much  discussion. 

The  cubit  was  about  22  inches ;  four  digits  make  one 
palm  ;  3  palms,  one  span ;  2  spans,  onc  cubit ;  4  cubits, 
one  fathom ;  6  cubits,  onc  reed  (Kaneh) ;  8  cubits,  onc 
pole  (Arabian) ;  80  cubits,  one  measuring-line  ;*'  400 
cubits,  one  stadium ;  5  stadia,  a  Sabbath  day's  journey ; 
10  stadia,  a  mile  ;  24  miles,  a  day's  journey. 

In  liquid  measures,  the  bath,  or  ephali,  of  about  6^  im 

Serial  gallons,  is  thus  divided : — Four  logs  make  one  cab ; 
cabs,  one  bin ;  2  bins,  one  seah :  3  seahs,  one  ephah. 
The  caph  is  three-fourths  of  the  log.  For  dry  measures, 
besides  the  cab,  seah,  and  ephah,  5  ephahs  make  one 
letech ;  2  letech,  one  Chomer,  or  Homer.  The  gomer  is 
the  tenth  of  the  seah. 

For  weight,  60  shekels  make  one  maneh;  50  maneh, 
one  talent  of  03*75  pounds  averdupois. 

We  now  come  to  the  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man measures  with  our  own.  The  Roman  foot,  tlie  most 
important  of  all,  has  been  determined  in  the  following-l- 
ways : — 1.  By  feet  laid  down  on  sepulchral  moniimctits. 
2.  By  foot-rules  obtained  in  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  else- 
where. 3.  By  the  distance  of  mile-stones.  4.  By  the  dis- 
tance of  places.  5.  By  specimens  of  the  congius.  G.  By 
some  obelisks.  7.  By  the  dimensions  of  buildings.  Tlie 
results  are  given  in  lines  of  144  to  the  Parisian  foot,  and 
as  many  dissertations  on  this  subject  make  great  use  of  the 
line,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  table  of  its  multiples 
in  terms  of  the  English  inch. 

One  line  (^  inch  French)  is  08881378  English  inches. 

2  lines     .        .        .are  -17702756 

3  .         .         .         .         -26644134 

4  .        .        .        .        -3552.'>512 

5  .         .        .        .        -'14406890 

6  .         .         .         .         •53288268 

7  .         .         .         .         -62169646 

8  .         .         .         .         -71051024 

9  .        .        .        .        -79932102 

129-484  lines  are  IH  English  inches. 
The  sepulchral  feet  are : — 1,  that  marked  on  the  toii.b  of 
one  Stat ilius,!|:  found  in  the  Vatican  garden  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  2,  that  found  on  the  tonib  of  (Jncius  C'oi-sntius 
(Vitruvius  mentions  an  archit«at  of  that  name :,  dug  up  'y\ 
the  gaiden  of  Angelo  Colozzi}  before  1516 ;  3,  Hiat  on  the 

an  aluhatltT  ba;  Fiiiuluaiiii  u  tin-  authority  for  U.c  mrnsrarf,  »»iiil'  tlur.-  i« 
no  doul*  bok  Iti  rl-hr  itom  tlii-  circum-Uiio-  of  jHTfiiiuM  ^xine  wnimoul>  m 
closed  in  alulnster  InxH  of  one  tar.. 

•  fathil,  or  Clielwl ;  Vx^tvoQ  in  llic  Sf]>tuaKlnt. 

t  lu  th.>  lii»torical  ncount  of  U»!  Uoni:iu  Icmt  vr  'f'l-''\.*'J  ;'■  P- 
Wurm,  '  IV  P.in4er>im,  fcr.  lUlioiiil  ii»  a|.i..l  K..niaiK.s  t-t  K.tr<-,~.  -  v...;.,-,,t. 
Ittil.  ns  to  iiielliod,  rerifyliiB  *,'\rTu.\  ,,f  In. .t..l.'»ii»t.. 

t  W.Pnum»raU;  tht.e;  uot  for  ll.oir  in.l^rian"^,  l«t  L<h.iu«.  l...>  ..,<.  ,^, 
frmiiii-atlv  refi-rn-d  t<>.  , .,  ii^^i-.t    t! ,.  '  ..    . 

« 'tI...  iro<,i  i.  auuu-d  in  the  «..rl;  of  '■."""'J"' V^^;'^  '  , \  ,;  ",  ,  *  .  -'> 
any  attempt  «a.  made  to  i.-«W.n>  llio  r-M  ".""•"  "X^UnJ/'i--^:!  Vl  '•  «' 
nor  dale  j  but  boing  i>iint<.l  by  J«h.  Fwl*u.us,  must  tx  «t  B..U  .>„o»  1^.7 
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T,-T.>  .m"  M.  .Ebutius ;  4,  that  on  a  monument  without  in- 
"V:.pv.oii.  pven  by  the  Marquis  Capponi  to  the  Capitoline 
Mujiciim  at  Rome.  Taking  tlie  means  of  such  trustworthj 
measures  a$  have  been  made  of  these  different  feet,  it 
appears  thai  the  Statilian  foot  is  131*17  Paris  lines ;  the 
Cossutian,  or  Colotian,  130-59  hnes ;  the  JEbutian  131-14 
lines;  and  the  Capponian  130-80  lines. 

The  first  foot-rule  \Tas  measured  by  Lucas  Psetus,  •  De 
Mensuris  et  Ponderibus  Romanis  et  Grsecis,'  Venice,  1573, 
who  found  three  of  them  agreeing  with  each  other  as  far  as 
his  means  of  comparing  tnem  went,  a  copy  of  which  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  stone  and  placed  in  the  Capi- 
toline Museum.  This  was  called  the  Capitoline  foot,  and 
was  frequently  regaided  as  conclusive.  Peetus  himself 
makes  the  foot  amount  to  128*7  lines ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  either  that  his  measures  are  too  short  or  that 
the  standard  to  which  he  referred  them  has  been  mistaken ; 
for  others  make  his  own  Capitoline  foot  to  be  1305  lines. 
Two  other  foot-rules  give  12875  and  13003  lines.  There 
was  a  porphyry  column  at  Rome  (now  lost)  marked  to*.  B, 
which  was  certainly  meant  for  nine  Roman  feet.  An 
editor  of  Vitnivius,  Philander  (1552),  makes  the  Roman 
foot  to  be,  from  this  column,  131-^  lines;  but  Psetus 
makes  it  only  130-03.  Other  footniiles  have  been  made 
to  give  130-5, 130 93, 132-89, 13056, 129-24,  13M6,  130-66. 
Some  of  these  are  different  measures  of  the  same  rule. 

Very  few  consecutive  milestones  have  been  found  from 
which  to  deduce  the  foot.  From  one  mile  in  the  Appian 
way,  and  from  two  different  ones  between  Nismes  and 
Beaucaire,  the  foot  has  been  deduced  to  be  130-60,  130*29, 
and  I3(J-51  lines.  From  various  recorded  distances  be- 
tween towns,  subject  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing  precisely 
from  what  parts  of  them  the  miles  were  measured,  the  foot 
has  been  found  to  be  132-34, 128-42, 130-99,  129-31,  132-55 
lines.  D'Anville,  from  a  collection  of  such  measures,  fixes 
it  at  130-8  lines. 

A  si)ecimen  of  the  congous  is  yet  remaining,  which,  by 
an  inscription,  is  declared  to  have  been  placea  in  the  Ca- 
pitol by  Vespasian  as  a  standard.  The  congous  is  the 
eiglith  part  of  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot.  By  ascertaining 
the  weight  of  water  which  this  contains,  the  fbot  was  esti- 
mated bv  various  observers  at  131*15,  133*21,  and  132-44 
lines.  Prom  the  length  of  the  foot  drawn  upon  the  con- 
f(iuH  itself  have  been  obtained  132-8,  133-5  lines.  From 
another  congius  preserved  at  Paris,  Auzout  found  134-18 
lines  for  the  Roman  foot. 

There  are  two  obelisks  at  Rome,  which  were  brought 
hv  Augustus  from  Heliopolis.  Pliny  gives  the  height  of 
llicso  in  feet,  or  rather,  the  height  of  the  higher  and  the 
•lefect  of  the  lower  from  it.  Measurement  proves  that,  with 
n'spi'ct  to  the  higher,  the  number  of  Pliny  must  be  cor- 
rii])t ;  I)ut  from  his  difference  between  the  two,  as  compared 
with  the  measured  difference,  the  Roman  foot  is  137*19 
liiiiiN. 

llio  method  of  ascertaining  the  foot  by  buildings  is  as 
f(»lIows :— Any  remarkable  length,  such  as  that  of  the  whole 
(lont  of  a  building,  being  known  nearly  in  Roman  feet,  is 
i«rcKumc(l  to  he  exactly  that  number  of  feet  which  it  must 
\h:  nearly.  This  sujjposes  that  the  Roman  architects  were 
ill  the  habit  of  choosing  exact  numbers  of  feet  when  there 
wnH  no  particular  reason  for  breaking  a  foot.  Raper  (PAfY. 
Trann.,  1700)  proceeds  in  the  manner  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  instance : — He  finds  the  distances  between  the 
columns  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilis  to  be  97106 
Kiiglihh  feet.  If  this  be  an  exact  number  of  Roman  feet, 
it  must  be  10 ;  we  know  enough  beforehand  of  the  Roman 
foot  to  say  it  cannot  be  9  or  II.  Consequently,  if  the 
distance  between  these  columns  be  a  whole  number  of 
fetit,  the  foot  must  be  -9710G  of  the  English  foot.  By  pro- 
cesses of  this  sort.  Greaves  found  131-50  lines,  Ia  Hire 
131-0  and  132*4,  La  Condamine  130*9,  Jacquier  131*08  and 
131-14.  Raper,  who  went  more  into  this  subject  than  the 
others,  found  by  different  buildings  131*14,  131-60,  131*62, 
13111,  131-16,  131-(K,  13116,  13105,  and  131-15  for  the 
mean.  Wurm,  i>om  the  Verona  amphitheatre,  adds 
131-12.  Raper  thought  he  observed  that  the  buildings 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Titus  give  a  shorter  foot  than 
their  predecessors :  from  instances  he  gets  130-75,  130-33, 
1.30*34,  with  a  mean  of  130-34.  He  refers  the  change  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  (where  the  standards  were 
kept;  in  the  time  of  Vitellius. 

r  rom  all  these  data  Raper's  average,  adopted  by  Wurm, 
u  131-15  French  lines  for  the  antient  foot,  or  11*648  Eng- 


lish inches,  or  *871  English  feet.  But  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh 
made  a  careful  review  of  the  three  best  modes  of  obtaining 
the  required  result,  namely,  rules,  buildings,  and  tombs 
and  obtained  •967-2,  -9681,  -9696  of  a  foot  English.  ( Youngs 
Lectures,  ii.  153.)  The  mean  of  these  is  -9683  feet,  or 
11*6196  inches.  Again,  if  we  take  a  mean  of  the  results 
given  by  others,  namely,  Bernard  *970,  Heard  and  Greaves 
•907,  Folkes  -966,  Raper  -970,  we  have  also  -9683.  "We 
take  then  the  Roman  foot  at  11*62  English  inches,  which 
is  represented  fkr  within  the  probable  limits  of  error  by 
the  following:— 61  English  feet  make  63 Roman  feet  Vft 
are  well  aware  that  eminent  authorities  of  late  years  prefer 
11-65  inches  for  the  Roman  foot,  but  we  like  to  keep  as 
near  to  the  foot-rules  as  we  can,  consistently  with  giving 
due  weight  to  other  modes.  Indeed,  the  Question  between 
11-62  and  \\'B&  cannot  be  settled  by  autnority,  but  must 
be  decided  by  closer  appreciation  than  has  yet  been  made 
of  the  probabilities  of  tne  different  methods. 

The  Roman  measures  of  length  may  thus  be  considered, 
we  fully  believe,  to  be  as  well  known  to  us  as  they  were  to 
themselves.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  measures  of 
weight.  All  writers  a{C[ree  that  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot, 
weighs  80  pounds  of  wine ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  they 
considered  wine  to  be  of  the  same  weight  as  water.  y>  t 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  their 
wines;  those  of  our  own  vary  from  *99  to  1*04,  water 
being  taken  as  1.  But  there  is  one  very  obvious  consider- 
ation which,  we  believe,  has  escaped  notice.  No  metro- 
logist  has  j^ven  the  Romans  credit  for  seeing  that  water 
would  do  just  as  well  to  make  comparisons  and  adjust 
standards  by,  as  wine,  believing,  as  they  did,  that  both  are 
of  the  same  weight.  If  we  suppose  then  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  spill  water  rather  than  wine,  and  assume  11*62 
inches  for  the  foot,  we  have  1568-984  cubic  inches*  Eng- 
lish, in  the  amphora,  or  5*6586  imperial  gallons,  or  S6-58iS 
pounds  averdupois  of  water.  If  the  Roman  pound  be  the 
80th  part  of  ttiis,  it  is  *7073  pounds  averdupois,  or  •8596 

Rmnas  troy.  This  is  4951  grains,  or  6039^^  French  KniU' 
ow,  according  to  Wurm,  Budaeus  made  it  720O  French 
nains,  Capellus  and  Rom6  de  L'Isle  6048,  Auzout  6226; 
&senschmid  6216,  Dupuis  6300,  Leblanc  and  De  la  Nauze 
6144,  Paucton  6312,  Arbuthnot  6395.  Of  these,  those  of 
Rom£  de  L'Isle  and  La  Nauze,  which  come  the  nearest  to 
WBQ}i,  were  determined  from  weighing  coins :  but  the  moA 
modem  valuations  deduced  from  coins  give  9040  {[rains. 
On  coins  however  we  do  not  much  rely.  The  congius  of 
Vespasian,  already  mentioned,  g«ve  to  different  experir 
menters  6094,  6386,  and  6276  Paris  grains ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  capacity  of  this  vessel  has  been  some- 
what increased  by  rust.  There  are  also  some  antient 
weights  in  stone  or  metal,  preserved  in  different  places, 
from  which  De  L'Isle  brings  out  6071  and  6(M2  grains. 
But  others  make  different  results,  whether  from  the  coins 
or  the  weights ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  seems  to  bit, 
that  the  Roman  pound  cannot  be  more  accurately  staled 
than  in  the  following  words : — '  something  more  than  seven 
tenths  of  a  pound  averdupois.'  The  Attic  Talent  is  said 
by  many  writers  to  be  80  Roman  pounds.  Now  this  being 
taken,  as  in  the  article  cited,  at  5G-953  pounds  averdupois, 
gives  '7119  of  a  pound  averdupois.  Between  *707  and  -712, 
or  very  near  to  one  of  these  extremes,  we  have  little  doubt 
the  truth  really  lies.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  uncia  is 
much  nearer  to  our  ounce  averdupois  than  to  our  ounce 
troy ;  and  many  metrologists  have  supposed  that  the  for- 
mer was  originally  the  uncia. 

We  have  not  now  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
flindamental  points  of  connection  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  measures  are  exact  or  only  approximate.  These  are, 
that  the  foot  is  longer  than  the  Roman  by  one  twenty-fourth, 
and  the  Philetserian  foot  by  one-fifth ;  that  the  /urpirrifc  is  an 
amphora  and  a  half,  and  that  the  amphora  of  water  or  wine 
weighs  an  attic  talent.  Taking  these  relations  for  grantadi 
we  nave  for  the  Greek  foot  12*10  English  inches  or  1*006 
feet,  for  the  Philetserian  foot  13*94  inches,  for  the  metretfli 
8-4879  gallons,  and  for  the  attic  talent  56*586  pounds  aver- 
dupois. There  is  one  stadium  left  at  Athens  [StaoicuI 
which  is  630  English  feet,  giving  for  the  Greek  foot  1*05 
feet  English ;  but  there  is  not  much  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  measure.  Such  buiidingrs  as  have  been 
examined  at  Athens,  in  the  manner  already  describcdi 


*  To  tnni  cubic  todiet  into  imperial  golloni,  mnlUpIr  Iqr  U  *aA  Imt  SL 
divide  bv  6100.  and,  if  worth  while,  from  flie  rttuU  Mblnet  ito  two  know 
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dve  as  a.  lueati  IJti-fitf  Paris  liue^i,  ur  12-14  EiiglitfU  iiii-hes. 
We  may  therefore  sav  that  the  Greek  foot  wasloin^er  than 
the  English  one  by  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch.  The  state- 
ments then  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Greek  and 
Koman  Measures  appear  to  have  been  tolerably  exact,  and 
our  knowledcre  of  the  relations  between  our  measures  and 
theirs,  though  not  sufficient  for  scientific  comparison,  is 
abundantly  exact  for  the  purposes  of  the  classical  student, 
tar  more  so  than  could  have  Deen  expected  to  have  been 
attainable  by  those  who  remember  that  fur  a  long  period 
all  means  ot  comparison  were  lost.* 

WEIMAR,  tlie  capital  of  the  grand-dudiy  of  Saxc- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  is  cdtuatcd  in  51°  N.  lat.  and  IT  20'  E. 
long.,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ilm.  It  stands  in  a  plea- 
sant valley,  with  a  wooded  mountain  to  the  north  and  low 
hilla  to  the  south  and  east.  Tlie  river,  over  which  there  are 
two  bridges,  winds  along  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Weimar  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  in  Germany 
— illustrious  in  the  annals  of  German  literature  by  the 
names  of  Giithe.  Herder,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Kotzebue, 
and  others.  It  is  an  open  town  with  irregular  streets ; 
there  are  however  many  agreeable  houses,  but  the  general 
appearance  is  plain  and  rather  antique.  Tlic  palace  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  taste.  The  adjoining  ]Mirk  would  be  an  or- 
nament to  any  great  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  arc 
the  workhouse,  the  hospital,  the  library,  the  new  mews, 
tad  the  two  churches,  but  none  of  them  is  at  all  distin- 
guished by  architecture.  The  Court  Theatre  was  built 
in  1825,  and,  under  the  management  of  Guthe  and  Schiller. 
had  one  of  the  best  companies  in  Germany,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  improve  the  public  taste.  The  grand-ducu 
Ubraiy  contains  above  LM,000  volumes,  besides  manu- 
scripts, copper-plates,  and  drawings.  The  principal  church  , 
deserves  notice,  as  containing  the  seijulchres  of  the  reign-  I 
iog  family,  and  being  adorned  with  several  fine  paintings  by  | 
Lneia  Krnnach.  particularly  the  altar-piece,  representing 
the  Crucifixion.  The  public  institutions  arc  useful  and 
well  managed.  Weimar  has  a  much-frequented  gymna- 
sium, a  seminar}'  for  schoolmasters,  an  academy  for  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  sculpture,  a  house  of  correction,  an 
nphan  asylum,  a  benevolent  ladies'  institution,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  grand-duchess,  which  is  connected  ^vith 
31  towns,  and  has  2300  girls  instructed  in  female  work, 
all  over  the  countr}*.  Falk's  establishment  for  destitute 
children  was  converted  by  the  grand-duke,  in  1820,  into  a 
public  school  for  education  by  the  name  of  Falk's  Institu- 
tion. A  private  establishment  connected  with  the  study 
of  geography  deserves  notice  as  being  perhaps  the  nio.st 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  It  publishes  maps, 
charts,  globes,  geographical  works,  and  puiiudicals  in  great 
numbers.  The  inhabitants,  now  about  12,000,  arc  of  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  who 
are  very  few  in  number  (twenty  years  a^o  only  100  Roman 
f'stliohcs  and  no  .Tews),  have  a  chapel  and  syna^oirue. 
TliL-re  iii  alw)  a  chapel  of  the  Russian  Greek  religion, 
erected  for  tJie  grand-duchess  Maria  Pawlowna,  sister  of 
the  emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  Tliere  are  some 
manufactures,  but  they  are  of  small  importance :  the  iiiha- 
bitants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  residence  of 
tlie  court.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town  is 
the  countiy-seat  Belvedere,  situated  on  a  hill  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  park.  There  is  a  tine  avenue  from  the 
town    to    this    seat.      [Eisenach  ;   S.vxE-Wi;iMAit-EisE- 

N.ICH.] 

(Brockhau^,  Conversations  Lexicon ;  Ilassel,  Humlbuch ; 
Stein,  Lej^icon.) 

^VEINBRENNER,  FRIEDRICH,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent German  architects  of  his  time,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  numerous  edifices  erected  and  professional  wuiks 
published  by  him,  but  for  his  extensive  influence  as  the 
founder  of  a  better  school  of  the  ai-t,  was  bom  November 
9th,  176G,  at  Carlsruhe,  where  his  father  was  a  carpenter  and 
Iwilder,  and  where  he  himself  aflenvaids  found  scope  for 
the  display  of  his  talents  in  tlie  erection  of  a  great  number 
of  both  public  and  private  edifices.  Losing  liis  father  be- 
fore his  future  destination  was  fixed,  Iris  studies  were 
rather  irregular,  and  in  regard  to  them  he  was  left  chiefly 
to  his  own  impulses,  directed  only  by  the  advice  of  his 

•  For  hrtlier  Inforrantioii  on  anliiit  WMRlitii,  foins,  nnil  mca«;iri'H,_lli9 
Twd*T  i-.  rrfiTrea  totlir  foUnwini;  wotk.  •  MrtroH'isclH-  liitonu.huiijiiii  ulw» 
Uc»khU>  Muiiif  5**;,  UDd  MnMC  rtri  Allcrtliumi  iu  iliriiiii  /.u'linniciilianw, 
TOO  \iu;Ss»  Borckh."  Brriiv,  183B :  an-l  to  a  review  of  tliU  work  iu  the  *  Cl«.- 
*\c\i  MaseuB,'  >o.  1,  l>y  Mr.  Uraltf. 


brother,  who  was  some  yean*  older  than  himself.  Having 
obtained  from  him  sufficient  insight  into  matters  of  prac- 
tical routine,  Weinbrenner  commenced  his  artistieal  JFnn- 
derjuhre  in  the  spring  of  17H8,  and  set  out  for  Zurich, 
where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of 
being  engaged  to  superintend  some  tiin])er  constructions. 
Agreeable  as  his  stay  there  was  rendered  by  Ihe  acquaint- 
ances he  formed  with  several  artists  and  literary  men 
— among  the  latter  La\ater — he  hastened  as  soonas  niscn- 
tragements  would  permit  to  Vienna,  and  a  tier  examining 
the  architectural  monuments  of  that  capital,  he  proceeded 
to  Dresden  and  Berlin.  This  he  had  proposed  to  himself 
as  the  extent  of  his  travels,  but  in  Berlin  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  brothci-s  Genelli,  architects  of  con- 
siderable repute  and  talent,  who  urged  him  to  visit  Italy. 
Their  advice  was  so  strongly  seconded  by  Weinbrcnner's 
own  inclination,  that  though  he  had  not  ventured  to  form 
such  a  scheme  for  himself,  he  resolved  to  adopt  it,  and 
accordingly  set  out  for  Rome,  iu  .Tune,  171)2,  in  company 
with  Carstens  [Cakstens]  and  another  ^-oung  artist  named 
Cabot. 

When  the  first  tumultuous  transpoi-t  excited  by  the  view 
of  Rome  and  its  monuments  of  art  had  somewhat  suicided, 
Weinbrenner  felt,  if  not  disheartened,  most  anxiously  con- 
scious that,  in  order  to  prove  a  profitable  one,  the  study  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself  required  system  and  perse- 
verance, and  also  more  historical  and  anticpiarian  know^- 
ledge  than  he  then  jxisscssed.  Tlie  time  that  was  not 
occupied  in  examining  and  drawing  buildinsfs  was  devoted 
to  literary  research  and  lM)oks ;  yet  not  entirely,  for  the 
state  of  his  finances  compelled  him  to  earn  sumething 
to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants,  which  he  did  by  giving 
instruction  in  architecture.  ^lany  strangers  of  distinction 
then  at  Rome  took  lessons  of  him.  and  among  the  rest 
Prince  Augustus  of  England  the  late  duke  of  Sussexj ; 
but  this  was  of  no  long  duration,  for  the  political  changes 
and  popular  tumults  at  Rome  in  1703  drove  many  stran- 
gei-s  and  artists  from  the  city.  Neverthele&s  Weinbrenner 
remained  there  till  I7i>7«  with  the  exception  iif  u  consider- 
able interval  spent  by  him  at  Naples.  On  returning  to 
Carlsruhe,  he  found  a  very  pix)iui.'!ing  opening  for  his 
talents.  Besides  being  almost  immediately  appointed 
'Ban-inspector,'  he  had  eai-ly  oppoitmiitie.s  of  displacing 
his  professional  ability  in  the  erection  of  ttie  new  syna- 
gogue and  one  or  two  'private  mansions.  Notwitluitanding 
this  favourable  commencement,  he  gave  up  his  appoint- 
ment two  years  alterwards,  and  went  \»  settle  at  Stras- 
burg,  where  his  wife's  relations  '.Margarellia  Arnold,  whom 
he  iiad  shortly  before  married  i  resided,  and  weie  many  of 
them  artists.  The  change  however  pro\  ed  an  imprudent 
one :  Strasburg  became  nicnac^ed  l)y  hostilities,  and  he 
found  himself  without  other  occu])ation  or  resource  than 
teaching  a  few  pupils.  At  this  juncture  he  ^^as  invited  by 
the  Hanoverian  sroveininent,  through  tlie  recoinmendatioii 
of  Prince  Augustus,  to  inspect  arid  improve  the  prison^ 
of  that  country.  \"ery  advantageous  oflers  wcn^  made  him 
to  remain  there.  ))ut  iiistesul  of  closing  with  tlnmi  at  once, 
he  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  postpone  his 
decision  for  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  interim  he  retunied  to 
Strasburg,  and  was  <lissuaded  by  his  wife  and  her  famih- 
IVom  accepting  the  proposal.  Fortunately  he  had  an  af- 
ternative,  for  he  was  again  invited  to  accept  his  former 
appointment  at  Carlsruhe,  and  though  the  immediate 
emoluments  were  inconsideiable — not  above  a  quarter  of 
what  he  would  have  had  at  Hanover — some  favourable 
conditions  were  annexed  to  it,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  whole  a  fairer  prospect  of  his  signalizing  hiimelf 
in  his  profession.  Nor  had  he  reason  afterwards  to  repent 
of  the  choice  he  made,  for  from  that  period  he  was  con- 
tinually emploved  on  vaiious  improvements  and  embel- 
lishments in  the  capital  of  Baden  and  other  parts  of  its 
territory.  At  Carlsruhe  alone  he  erected  many  buildings, 
among  others  the  Catholic  church,  the  Lutheran  church, 
theatre,  Ettlinger  gate,  Standeshaus,  museum,  niint,  Hoch- 
berg  palace ;  and  at  Baden  the  Conversations-haus  or 
assembly-roonis,  baths,  and  '  Antiquitiiten-halle.'  or  mu- 
seum. Sec.,  besides  the  Leopold  summer  palace,  and  various 
private  houses  and  smaller  buildings.  Of  churches,  man- 
sions, villas,  &c.  erected  or  designed  by  him  in  other 
places  within  the  territory  of  Baden,  the  number  is  very 
considerable  ;  nor  are  there  a  few  by  him  in  various  other 
parts  of  Germany — Leipzig,  Strasburg,  Giitlingcn,  and  Diis- 
seldorf.    Being  so  numeroiis,  his  works  display  various  dc« 
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grees  of  merit  according  to  the  respective  opportunities 
afforded  him ;  but  taken  collectively  they  manifest  a  g^eat 
improvement  in  stvle,  with  individuality  of  character,  and 
fresh  and  masterly  combinations,  instead  of  the  mere 
routine  of  design.  He  applied  himself  to  his  art  with 
higher  views  of  it  than  were  then  entertained  among  his 
countrymen,  and  diffused  a  similar  feeling  for  it  through 
the  next  generation  of  the  profession,  having  reared  up  to 
it  a  gfreat  number  of  those  who  now  rank  high  among  the 
living  architects  of  Germany.  Nor  was  his  instruction  con- 
fined to  them  exclusively,  for  he  published  a  variety  of 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  architectural  study,  viz. 
two  on  the  orders  of  architecture,  •  Zeichnungslehre,'  1810 ; 
•Optik,'  1811 ;  'Perspectivlehre,'  1817-24 ;  'UeberForm  und 
Scnonheit,'  1819;  '  Ueber  Architektonische  Verzierungen,' 
1820,  &c.  &c.,  besides  a  work  on  theatres,  and  a  variety  of 
papers  on  architectural  and  artistical  topics  in  the  '  Alor- 
genblatt '  and  other  literary  journals.  Though  varied,  his 
ajiplication  to  his  professional  pursuits  and  studies  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  almost  to  the  very  last ;  for  although 
his  health  had  begun  to  be  impaired  some  time  before,  he 
was  taken  off  somewhat  suddenly,  Msu-ch  1st,  1826,  after 
enjoying  the  society  of  some  fnends  on  the  preceding 
evening. 

(Friedrich  Weinbrenner,  von  Aloys  Schreiber.) 

WEINMA'NNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Cunoniacese,  and  named  in  honour  of  John 
William  Weinmann,  an  apothecary  at  Ratisbon,  and  au- 
thor of  the  *  Phytanthoza  Iconographica,'  in  four  volumes. 
The  species  are  trees,  and  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
Mauritius.  The  leaves  are  compound  or  simple,  with  reti- 
culated petioles,  and  undivided  caducous  petioles.  The 
calvx  is  permanent  and  4-parted ;  the  petals  4 ;  stamens  8 : 
an  liypogynous,  urceolatea  disk ;  the  fruit  a  many-seeded 
capsule,  opening  at  the  dissepiments  from  the  apex ;  the 
seeds  are  roundish  and  reniform.  There  are  about  40 
species  of  this  genus  described.  The  W.  tinctoria  is  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  it  has  leaves  with  many  pairs 
of  leaflets,  which  are  oblong,  serrated,  and  smoothish ;  the 
joints  of  therachis  spatulate,  and  the  fascicles  of  racemes 
many-flowered.  This  tree  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Bour- 
bon Tan  rnugey  and  is  used  for  dyeing  a  red  colour.  Most 
of  the  species  of  Weinmannia  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  may  be  used  for  dyeing.  On  this  account  they  are 
also  often  employed  in  Peru  to  adulterate  the  various 
species  of  Cincnona  barks  which  are  collected  for  medici- 
nal purjwses.  The  species  of  Weinmannia  may  be  easily 
cultivated  by  growing  them  in  any  rich  light  soil,  but  they 
arc  not  ornamental  shrubs,  and  are  only  seen  in  this  country 
in  botanical  collections. 

WEIR,  or  WEAR,  is  a  dam  erected  across  a  river,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish,  of  conveying  a  stream  to  a 
mill,  or  of  maintaining  the  water  at  the  level  required  for 
the  navigation  of  it. 

The  erection  of  weirs  across  public  rivers  was  a  practice 
reprobated  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  English  law, 
and  was  considered  as  a  public  nuisance.  Magna  Charta 
Cc.  23)  directs  that  all  weirs  for  the  taking  of  fish  should 
be  put  down  except  on  the  sea-coast.  By  the  12  Edw.  IV., 
c.  7,  and  other  subsequent  acts,  weirs  were  treated  as 
public  nuisances,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  erect  new  weirs, 
or  to  enhance,  straighten,  or  enlarge  those  which  had 
aforetime  existed.  Hence  in  a  case  where  a  brushwood 
weir  across  a  river  had  been  converted  into  a  stone  one, 
whereby  the  fish  were  prevented  from  passing  except  in 
flood-time,  and  the  plaintiff's  fishery  was  injured,  this  was 
considered  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  although  two-thirds  of 
the  weir  had  been  so  converted  without  interruption  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  And  it  was  laid  down  in  that  and 
other  cases,  that  though  a  twenty  years'  acquiescence 
might  bind  parties  whose  private  rights  only  were  affected, 

J  ret  that  no  length  of  time  can  extinguish  public  rights  or 
egitimate  a  public  nuisance.  (7  Bust,  198;  2  B  &  Aid., 
662.)  On  the  same  grounds  it  will  probably  be  held  that 
the  Prescription  Act  (2  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  71)  does  not 
apply  to  weirs.  It  appears  therefore  that  no  weirs  can  be 
maintained  on  any  rivers  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
public,  or  even,  as  it  seems,  of  individuals,  except  such 
as  have  existed  time  out  of  mind,  or  such  as  have  been 
t-rpctod  under  local  acts  of  pariiament  for  the  navigation 
of  particular  rivers. 

WEISSE,  CHRISTIAN  FELIX,  was  bom  on  the  8th 
of  February  (.28th  of  January,  Old  Style),  1726,  at  Anna- 


berg,  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony.  His  father. 
Christian  Heinrich  Weisse,  head  master  of  the  public 
grammar-school  at  Annaberg,  and  from  1727  director  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Altcnburg,  was  a  distinguished  scholar, 
whose  works,  •  De  Stylo  Romano,'  and  •  Latium  in  Com- 

f)endio,'  were  much  esteemed  in  their  time.  Youn^  Weisse 
ost  his  father  at  an  eariy  age.  After  having  finished  his 
preparatory  studies  in  the  gymnasium  at  Alteoburg,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig  in  1745,  where  he  rtudied 
the  classical  languages  and  antiquities  under  Emesti.  At 
Leipzig  he  became  acquainted  with  Lessing,  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  modem  languages,  especially  to  Eng- 
lish, and  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talentk 
Weisse  however  did  not  respond  to  the  expectations  of 
Lessing.  His  favourite  passion  was  the  drama,  which  in 
Germany  at  that  time  was  little  better  than  a  stiff  imita- 
tion of  the  French  school,  and  the  French  taste  was  so  pre- 
valent that  Weisse  was  unable  to  contend  against  its  in- 
fluence, as  we  see  from  the  many  tedious  tragedies 
which  he  wrote  during  the  period  from  1751,  in  which 
year  he  published  his  first  dramatical  essay, '  Die  Matrone 
von  Ephesus,'  till  1767.  In  this  year  he  published  '  Die 
BefVeiung  von  Theben'  ('The  Delivery  of  Thebes'),  which 
was  hb  first  drama  written  in  blank  verse.  He  felt  that 
the  Alexandrines,  in  which  the  German  dramas  were  ge- 
nerally written,  were,  among  the  imitations  of  the  French 
school,  the  worst  of  all,  and  the  principal  cause  of  the 
tedious  monotony  of  the  dialogue.  When  he  abandoned 
this  verse  at  the  suggestion  of  Lessing,  and  adopted  the 
blank  verse  of  the  English  drama,  or  even  prose,  he  fell  into 
great  extravagancies,  and  showed  that  he  was  anything 
but  a  tragic  writer.  Of  this  his  •  Romeo  und  Julie,'  in 
which  he  fancied  he  could  improve  on  Shakspere  by  strictly 
following  the  novel  of  Bandello,  is  a  sufficient  sample.  In 
his  *  Richard  III.'  he  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  un- 
able to  conceive  any  great  passion :  for  each  passion  he 
had  one  mould,  such  as  _the  character  of  Nero,  of  Alex- 
ander, of  Medea :  he  was'unable  to  depict  the  same  pas- 
sion with  any  variety,  and  the  only  difference  between  his 
men  consists  in  words.  'Richard  III.'  however  has  two 
great  merits :  it  was  the  last  tragedy  in  the  French  taste 
which  appeared  on  the  German  stage,  and  it  ooeasioned 
Lessing  to  write  his  excellent  observations  on  AristoUe's 
theory  of  the  drama  and  on  Shakspere. 

The  severe  criticism  of  Loosing  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness  led  Weisse  to  abandon  tragedy,  and  to 
write  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  operas,  in  which  he  bad 
much  more  success.  His  best  comedy,  according  to  Les- 
sing, is  *  Amalia,'  in  five  acts.  His  vaudevilles  wA.  opens 
were  set  to  music  by  Wolff,  Hiller,  and  other  eminent 
composers,  and  his  little  arias  became  national  songSv  He 
supplied  many  of  the  theatres,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
court  of  the  Icings  of  Poland  and  electors  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden  gave  him  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  The  remunerations  for  his  productions,  and  the 
high  appointments  which  he  received,  as  chief  receiver  of 
the  taxes  at  Leipzig,  an  ofiice  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
put  him  not  only  above  want,  but  procured  for  him  all  the 
means  of  leading  a  comfortable  life. 

In  1760  he  became  editor  of  the  'Bibliothek  der 
Schonen  Wisscnschaften  und  freien  Kiinste,'  a  periodical 
which  was  then  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 

The  appearance  of  Wieland,  Gothe,  Schiller,  and  so  many 
other  eminent  men  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eightcentn 
century,  induced  Weisse,  who  was  unable  to  become  th«r 
rival,  to  change  his  subject.  He  now  wrote  for  children. 
Weisse  and  Basedow  became  the  founders  of  a  new  system 
of  education  in  Germany;  and  while  Basedow's  views 
principally  concemed  the  intellectual  education  in  schools, 
Weisse  directed  his  literary  activity  towards  domestic 
education.  His  '  A,  B,  C,  und  Lesebuch  fur  kleine  Kinder.' 
Leipzig,  1772,  8vo.,  ran  through  six  editions,  and  was  the 
best  spelling-book  hitherto  published  in  Germany.  He 
also  published  'Kleine  Lieder  fiir  Kinder,'  and  translated 
several  little  English  works  for  children,  as  well  as  various 
articles  of  the  'Spectator'  on  the  same  subject.  He  also 
published  *  Wochenblatt  fiir  Kinder,'  which,  in  1775,  he 
changed  into  a  quarterly  journal  called  'Der  Kindcr- 
Freund'  ('The  Children's  Friend').  Tliis celebrated  work 
treats  on  the  domestic  education  of  children  in  a  history  of 
a  family,  from  their  birth  to  the  time  when  they  leave  the 
])aternal  roof,  the  daughters  to  be  married  and  the  sons  to 
follow  some  occupation.  The  life  of  this  fkmily,  the  earlier 
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uuusementii  of  the  children,  their  education,  the  various 
branches  of  their  instruction,  and  their  amusements,  are 
described:  a  great  number  of  tales  are  introduced,  which 
they  are  Buppraed  to  tell  to  one  another ;  and  several  little 
comedies,  Wnich  the  members  of  the  family  perform  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  fVienda.  From  1775  to  17%  the 
'  Kinder-Freund'  went  through  five  editions,  among  which 
two  are  in  twenty*four  volumes,  and  three  in  twelve.  The 
'lUnder-Freund' was  continued  in  the  '  Briefwechsel  der 
nunilie  des  Kinderfrcundcs,'  12  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  17^ 
93,  which  gives  the  histoiv  of  the  family  during  the  first 
yeara  after  the  children  nad  left  their  home.  Berquin's 
celebrated  'L*Ami  des  Enfans'  is  an  imitation  ot  the 
'Kinder-freand,'  and  in  many  parts  a  translation.  There 
is  scarcely  a  European  language  into  which  some  of 
Weiase's  works  for  children  have  not  been  translated  either 
entirely  or  in  extracts  or  abridgments.  Weisse's  literarv 
activity  was  immense,  and  lasted  till  his  death,  although 
by  a  fall  Urom  a  ladder  in  his  library,  in  1792,  he  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  hand,  and  was  obnged  to  dictate.  He 
published  many  translations  from  the  English,  especiallv 
woriis  for  the  use  of  children  and  young  persons  of  both 
■exes,  such  as  the  works  or  part  of  the  works  of  Richard- 
ion,  Law,  Moore  (the  Fables),  James  Fordyce,  Brooke, 
Sterne,  f^wtUin,  some  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  several  odes 
of  Dryden,  Pope,  Congreve,  and  many  other  works.  The 
repntmtion  of  weisse  from  the  time  that  he  began  to  write 
Sat  ehil(k«n  was  very  great.  However  in  all  his  works  on 
education  there  are  indications  that  the  author's  system  was 
rather  artificial,  and  more  adapted  to  the  drilling  of  cliil- 
dren  than  the  formation  of  character.  His  real  merit  is  never- 
thelett  ^at.  Though  unable  to  throw  off  the  false  rules  of 
a  taste  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  was  an  en- 
ligfatened  man,  of  extensive  knowledge,  ot  sterling  probitv, 
and  frent  humanity.  Of  late  he  has  often  been  severely 
eiitieued,  but  his  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  esteem. 
Wieland  dedicated  to  him  his  '  Musarion ;'  Thiimmel,  his 
'Inoculation  der  Liebe;'  Gerstftiberg,  his  'DieBraut;* 
Btinler,  his  translation  of  Boileau's  'Essay  on  Belles  Let- 
tsesf  C^rve,  his  'Essay  on  the  Character  of  Zolhkofer;' 
■nd  the  second  volume  of  his  'Versuche  uber  Gegen- 
ifinde  der  Moral  und  Literatur ;'  Teller,  his  *  Darstellung 
der  SpTBche  in  Luther's  Bibel-Ueberselzung;'  and  Eich- 
rtift,  ma  edition  of  Lucretius.  Other  eminent  writers  ad- 
dwed  themselves  to  Weisse  for  the  revision  of  their 
mfb :  as  Winckelmann  for  his  '  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des 
Altcfthnms,'  and  '  Ueber  die  Baukunst  der  Alten ;'  Hage- 
dom,  fiv  his 'Betrachtungen  iibcr  die  Malerci ;'  Lippert, 
tat  Us  *Daktyliothek,'  and  many  others.  Abrahamson,  in 
Beifint  struck  a  medal  in  memory  of  Weisse,  for  which 
niaeh  made  the  design  and  Ramler  wrote  the  inscription. 
Weisse  died  on  the  16th  of  December,  1804.  The  prin- 
dpal  editions  of  his  works  are — '  Beitriige  zum  Deutschen 
Theater,'  5  vols.  Bvo.,  Leipzig ;  Ist  vol.,  3rd  edit.,  1771 ; 
2Dd  ToU2nd  edit,  1767;  3rd  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  17(38;  4th 
vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1769;  5th  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1769;  2,  'Trau- 
opiele,'  5  vols.  8vo.,  I.«ipzig,  1776-80.  Several  of  his 
tragedies  were  published  separately:  3,  ' Lustspiele,'  3 
vols.,  2nd  edit.,  Leipzig,  1783;  4,  'Komische  Opem,'  3 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1777.  These  operettes  and  vaudevilles, 
with  the  music  of  Hiller,  are  published  separately,  as  the 
*  DorftMui>ier,*  Leipzig,  1771,  fol.,  which  is  still  performed 
OQ  the  stage  of  Germany ; '  Die  verwandeltcn  Weiber,  oder 
Der  Teufel  ist  los,'  Ist  part,  1770,  fol. ;  2nd  part,  under 
the  title  *  Der  lustige  Schuster,  oder  Der  Teufel  ist  los,' 

1771,  fol.,  &c. ;  5,  '  Kleine  Lyrische  Gedichte,'  Leipzig, 

1772,  am.  8vo. :  the  songs  for  children  are  contained  m 
tte  third  volume ;  6,  *  Lieder  fur  Kinder,  mit  Melodien  in 
Monk  gesetxt  von  J.  A.  Hiller,'  2nd  edit.,  Leipzig,  1773 ; 
7, 'Schauspiele  fur  Kinder,' 3  vols.  8vo.,   Leipzig,  1792, 
is  a  collection  of  the  dramas  for  children  contamed  in  the 
'Kinderfreund;'  8,  'Lieder  und  Fabeln  fiir  Kinder  und 
janee  Leute,'  edited  by  Frisch,  Leipzig,  1807 ;  9, '  Biblio- 
thekder  SchonenWiasenschailen  una  freienKiinste,'  12vols. 
Bvo.,  each  containing  2  {wrts,  Leipzig,  1760-G5.  This  work 
iivery  important  for  the  literaiy  history  and  the  biografihy  i 
of  the  scholars  and  writers  of  Germany  and  other  parts  of  | 
Kirope  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.   A  catalogue  ; 
of  Uie  biographies  and  articles  contained  therein  was  pub-  i 
Hshed  at  Leipzig  in  1767.     Weisse,  as  already  oljservtcl, 
was  the   editor  of  this  work  from  17U0:  his  editorship 
began  with   the  fifth  volume.    The  number  of  his  own 
contributions  ia  very  great ;  his  criticism  of  Wieland's  , 
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tianslation  of  Shakspere  is  remarkable.  Tlic  work  was 
continued  under  the  title,  '  Neue  Bibliothek  der  SchJinen 
Wissenschallun  und  frcien  Kiinste,'  72  vols.,  Leipzig,  1705- 
1806  ;  the  latter  part  of  which  was  edited  by  Weisse  and 
Dyk,  the  learnea  publisher  of  the  work,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Weisse,  was  the  sole  editor.  The  '  Bibliothek  der 
redenden  und  bildenden  Kiinste'  is  a  continuation  of  the 
'  Neue  Bibliothek,'  &c. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Weisse's  works  and  other  lite- 
rary productions  is  given  by  Jiirdcns.  In  1826  a  school  for 
poor  children  wa.s  founded  by  subscription  at  Annaberg, 
the  birthplace  of  Weisse,  wnich  received  the  name  of 
Weissens-Stiftung' (Weisse's  Institute).  Weisse  was  mar- 
ried to  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Platner. 

A  son  of  Weisse,  Chhistiax  Ernst,  bom  1766,  became 

Erofessor  of  feudal  law,  and  afterwards  of  criminal  law,  at 
eipzig.  He  died  in  1832.  He  was  a  distinguished  juris- 
consult of  the  old  historical  school,  but  he  was  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
principal  works  are:— 1,  'Geschichte  der  Kur-Siichsischen 
Staatcn,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1802-6,  the  continuation  of 
which  is,  2, '  Neueste  Geschichte  des  Kunigreichs  Sachsen 
seit  dem  Prager  Frieden  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten,'  3  vols.  8vo., 
Leipzig,  1808-12.  This  is  a  good  work,  but  written  in  a 
veiy  diy  style,  and  often  overcharged  with  details,  which 
however  make  it  very  useful  for  those  who  are  investigating 
some  parts  of  the  histor)-  of  Saxony.  3, '  Museum  fur 
Sachsische  Geschichte,  Literatur,  und  Staats-Kunde,'  3  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1794-96  :  the  continuation  of  this  work  is,  4, 
•Neues  Museum  fiir  Sachsische  Geschichte,' &c.,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  Freiberg,  1800-4,  an  excellent  collection  of  dncu 
ments  and  other  materials  for  the  history  of  Saxony.  5, 
'Lehrbuch  des  Sachsbchcn  Staatsrechts,'  2  vols.  8vo., 
Leipzig,  1824-27 :  this  compendium  is  still  considered  the 
best  work  on  the  constitution  and  the  pubUc  law  of  Sax- 
ony, and  it  has  continued  to  be  a  standanl  work  even  since 
the  constitutional  changes  of  1831. 

A  son  of  Christian  Ernst  Weisse,  Chrittian  Hermann, 
bom  in  1801,  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  I^ipzig,  has 
now  obtained  a  distinguished  rank  among  German  philo- 
sophers since  the  publication  of  his  work  'System  der  Aes- 
thetik  als  Wissenschait  von  der  Idee  der  Schonhcit,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipzig,  1830. 

(Jtirdens,  Lexicon  Deutscher  Dichter  und  Prosaisien  ; 
Gervinus,  Neuere  Getichichte  der  Poetischen  National- 
Literatur  der  Deutschen,  vol.  iv. ;  Concersations-Lexicon.) 

WEISSEMBURG.     [Rhin  Bas.] 

WEISSENFELS  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the 
government  of  Merseburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sax- 
ony. It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  riglit 
bank  of  the  Saale.  which  here  becomes  navignblc,  and 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge,  320  feet  long.  It  has 
a  celebrated  seminaiy  for  schoolmasters,  and  a  gymnasium ; 
a  school  for  deaf  ancl  dumb ;  2  churches,  a  Ronnm  Catholic 
chapel,  2  hospitals,  and  a  poorhouse.  Tlie  inhabitants, 
above  6000  in  number,  have  manufactories  of  gold  and 
silver,  porcelain,  merinos,  tanneries,  and  lotteries.  They 
likewise  derive  considerable  profit  from  their  vineyards, 
and  fisheries  in  the  river,  and  the  trade  in  timber  and 
com.  Weissenfels  is  a  gamson  town,  has  4  gates  and 
4  suburbs,  and  on  a  rock  outside  of  the  walls  stands  a 
large  castle,  now  converted  into  barracks.  In  the  convent 
church,  which  is  no  longer  used,  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  several  princes,  and  also  those  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Liitzen, 
Nov.  6,  1632. 

(MiiUer,  fVbrterbuch  det  Preusainchen  Sluates ;  Ilassel, 
Die  Preussiche  Monarchic  (in  his  Handbuch). 

WELDON,  JOHN,  one  of  our  most  eminent  cuiiiposcrs 
of  cathedral  music,  was  born  at  Chichester,  and  studied 
his  art  under  the  famous  Henry  Purcell.  At  an  early  age 
he  became  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford ;  in  1701  was 
appointed  gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  chapel-royal ; 
in  1708  succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  organist  Iheicor;  and  seven 
years  after,  when  a  second  composer  wan  a»lili-<i  to  the 
court  establishment,  he  was  chosen  to  till  that  situation 
which  then  was  an  active  and  resnouMhli'  one.  He  wai>  a 
reniarkal>le  pluralist,  for,  while  lioliliiur  all  •heM'  oflices,  he 
was  al.so  organiM  of  St.  Hiides ;  an<l  (J«i>rKi-  L.  ha^intr  pre- 
sented the  parisli  of  St.  Muilii)-in-llw  i-'ulcNwiih  an  ui^'an, 
Mr.  Weidoii.  pi-ihai.s  in  ci.iiii.liiiiei.l  to  lli<-  kiii«;,  >ays  Sir 
John  IIiiwkin.->,  w its  eli-etnl  .ii!!iiiii>l.  ''Hie  leasou  that 
moved  the  king  to  this  act  ol  iiinnilieem-e  vva:,  the  same 
*  Vim.  WVll.— •>£ 
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historian  conjectures;  a  singular  one.  The  parish  had 
choaen  his  majesty  their  churchwarden,  and  he  executed 
the  office  for  two  months  ;  but  at  the  end  thereof  he  grew 
tired  of  it,  ms  well  he  mitiht,  and  preBCuled  the  parish  witli 
that  noble  instrument  svliich  is  now  in  the  church.'  {Hist., 
V.  O).) 

VVeJdon'3  compositions  were  djiefly  for  tlie  church  ;  but 
he  aKsidtcdi  in  setting  Congreve's  masque,  T/ie  Judginenl 
of  Paris,  to  mu&ic,  in  which  is  the  air  '  Let  ambition  fire 
Ihy  mind,'  a  lovely  melody,  and  still  fresh.  This  was  in- 
trodviced  by  Arne  in  Lore  in  a  Villaep,  and  is  yet  known 
to  all  as  'Hope,  thou  nui^e  of  young  desire-"  Some  of  his 
soii^s  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mercurim  Mtuicus,  and  in 
utiier  collections  now  become  rare.  Among  the  number 
ifl  *  From  grave  lessons  and  restraint,'  a  very  popular  air, 
and  as  sucT)  remembered  in  Hawkins's  time,  who  lias  given 
it  in  his  filth  volume;  and  it  would  even  now  be  occasion- 
ally sung  by  loveis  of  natural  melody,  but  that  the  words 
partake  of  tliat  pruriency  which  characterised  so  much  of 
our  lyric  poetry  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  fame  of  this  composer  is  mainly  built  on  his  anthems 
f.*  In  Thee,  O  Lord,'  and  '  Hear  ray  crying,*  of  which  Haw- 
ins  justly  observes.  '  it   is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
lelody  or  the  harmony  of  each  be  its  greatest  excellence.' 
)r.  Burney  speaks  slightingly  of  Wcldon's  powers  j  and  it 
kis  probable  that  on  this  sub_)ect  he  was  either  prejudiced, 
for  imperfectly  acquainted  wjth  the  works  he  criticised, 

Weldon  died  in  1736,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  chapel- 
Dval  bv  Dr.  Boyce.     (Hunnonicon,  xi,  117.) 

vVELLAND.     [LiNcoLNSHiRK.l 

WELLESLEY,  RICHARD  COLLEY.  MARQUESS 
iWELLESLEV,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Garrett,  firet  earl 
of  Morning! on,  and  of  Anne,  cmintess  of  Moniington, 
^vho  was  daughter  of  Artlmr,  firet  Viscount  Dungannon. 
le  was  born  in  Grafton-«treet,  Dublin,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
[1760.  The  carl  of  Mornington  died  in  1/61,  before  his  son 
^oame  of  age;  the  countess  survived  till  1831. 

Tlie  earl  of  Mornington,  a  man  of  considerable  general 
^alMlilies.  and  who  is  well  remembered  as  a  musical  com- 
iposer,  paid  great  attention  to  the  education  of  his  family. 
kThe  future  Marquess  Wellesley  was  sent  at  an  early  age 
to  Eton  College,  whither  he  was  in  due  time  followed  by 
ihis  brothers— the  future  Lord  Maryborough,  Arthur  Wef- 
Jesley.  allerwjuds  Duke  of  Wellington,  Ix>rd  Cowley,  and 
[the  Rev.  Gerard  Wellesley.  All  the  brothers  occupied  a 
I  respectable  place  among  their  schoolmates,  but  the  eldest 
irMUipasscd  them,  and  even  stood  high  for  classical  attain- 
linents  among  the  great  body  of  his  contempoiai'ies,  both 
[at  Eton  and  the  I'nivei-sity. 

The  first  act  of  the  young  Loitl  Mornington,  on  attaining 
I  his  majority,  was  to  assume  the  numerous  pecuniary  obli- 
1  gations  of  fiis  father,  and  place  his  estates  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  mother.  Encouraged  by  the  reputation 
^he  nad  acquired  with  his  teachers  and  schoolfellows,  he 
^selected  political  pursuits  as  the  means  of  starting  him  in 

career  that  might  re-establish  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
[the  family.  With  this  view  he  took  liis  seat  in  the  Irish 
[Bouse  of  Lords  as  soon  as  he  had  come  of  age,  and  con* 
I  tinned  a  member  of  that  body  till  the  Union.  This  proved 
|however  too  narrow  a  theatre  for  his  abilities  or  his  ambi- 
t  tion.  He  kept  up  the  English  connections  which  he  had 
(formed  during  the  time  of  his  education,  and  having  been 
Ixeturned  a  member  of  Uie  British  House  of  Commons  by 
I  the  borough  of  Beeralston,  became  a  frequent  visitor  in 
iXondon. 

The  first  opportunity  he  hod  of  attracting  substantial 
i  notice  occurred  during  the  regency  debates  of  1789.  The 
I  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  tlie  illness  of  George  III., 
I  proposed  that  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  should  assume  the 
[office  of  regent  subject  to  certain  conditions  or  restric- 
ttions.  The  Irish  Legislature  proposed  that  his  powers 
should  be  unrestricted.  The  earl  of  Mornington  strenu- 
^ously  supported  restrictions  in  the  Insh  House  of  Lords, 
I  maintaining  that  the  full  powers  of  the  crown  should  not 
I  be  assumed  by  anyone  during  what  mi^ht  prove  but  a 
» temporary  indisposition  of  the  king.  These  views,  which 
^coincided  exactly  with  those  of  George  III.,  induced  the 
[king,  whose  attention,  after  his  recovery,  had  been  called 
|tu  the  minorities  in  the  Irij>h  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  take 
^an  interest  in  the  young  statesman  who  found  the  toils  of* 
►  one  legiJative  body  too  little  for  his  activity.    At  the  next 

general  election  the  earl  of  Mornington  was  returned  for 
le  borough  of  Windsor,  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  Iriih 


privy  council,  and  elected  one  of  the   knights  of 
Pat  nek. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 

treasury,  and  in  1793  he  was  sworn  in  amemb '  '^t 

British  privy  council.     He  continued  to  make  -^  ijrj 

progress  in  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  cotil. 
the  minister,  that  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Lord  Cor 
wallis  in  the  government  of  British  India.     He  was  ni^ 
at  this  time  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Bora 
Mornington.    The  raartiuisate  which  he  subsequenlJy 
ceived  was  merely  an  Irish  title.     As  a  British  p«er 
was  never  raised  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  baron. 

Lord   Mornington  was  appointed  Governor-general 
India  on  the  4th  of  October,  17517 ;  he  reached  the  G&ngi 
in  May,  1798,  after  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho| 
and  the  Isle  of  France  by  the  way,  having  some  time  bcfa 
been  preceded  by  his  brother.  Colonel  Arthur  Well 
who  was  to  commence  hisbrilliant  career  under  his  an  ' 
He  retained  ihc  supreme  comniiuid  in  India  till 
1803,  when  he  embarked  to  rctuni  to  Europe. 

Tlie  governor-generalship  of  the  earl  of  Mornington, 
to  use  the  title  by  wliich  he  is  best  known,  and  which 
conferred  upon  him  in  December,  1799,  of  the  Marquf 
Wellesley.  was  an  eventful  one.    The  moment  of  his 
suming   the   command   appeared  to  be  a  critical   tii 
Bonaparte  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Egj-pt,  «i 
was  supposed  to  cotvlem plate    a  blow  at  our  InJjHn  <1 
minions.    Tippoo  Saib  retained  a  resentful  re(->  ' 
his  losses,  and  was  encouraged  by  French  cmi>~  it'j 

tempt  the  recovery  of  the  district  of  Coimbatore  auu  ilj^' 
hill  forts,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender. 

Tlie  first  step  of  the  govenior-general  under  these 
cumstances  vva.s  to  force  the  Nizam  to  disband  his  Fren< 
troops ;  the  next  was  to  open  negotiations  with  Ti 
order  to  detach  him  from  the  French  alliance, 
this,  and  havingdctected  Tippoo's  negotiations  vr 
he  prepared  for  war.     Great  exertions  were  made  by 
Indian  government  to  organize  the  Native  and  improve 
British  troops.     With  his  characteristic   promptitude 
decision,  the  governor-general  resolved  to  strike  home 
once.    Warlike  operations  commenced  with  the  victoryj 
Mallavelly,  which   displayed   the  high  condition  of 
Anglo-Indian  army.     Following  up  this  impressior   " 
ral  (afterwards  I.«ird)  Harris  was  ordered  to  invest ' 
patnm,  which,  after  a  siege  of  a  month,  was  taken 
sault.  and  the  Sultan   slain.      His  territories   wej 
litionud.     The  capital  with  the  districts  on  tlie  cC 
eluding  the  fort  of  Mangalore,  was  retained  for  the 
India  Company  ;  compensation  was  made  to  some  n 
allies ;   ana  the  remainder  of  Tippoo's  territorie*. 
the   nominal   sovereignty  over  the  whole,  was 
to  the  representative  of  the  antient  Hindu  sovere' 
a  child  of  five  years  of  age.    So  complete  was  the ' 
of  these   victories   and  the  subsequent  arrani 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a  ^^ 
strength  and  resolute  character  of  the  Anglo- 
vemment,  that  General  Wellesley  (in  one  of  tht 
published  by  Colonel  Gurwood)  writes  to  his  biuiinn.  uiau 
ne  '  only  wait.s  to  know  what  countries  they  are  which  tJH 
governor-general  wishes  to  take  posses.'.ion  of.'  ^ 

The  next  efi'orts  of  Lord  WeUcsley  were  directed  to  tli* 
extension  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  India,  and  fo 
the  commencement  of  those  important  financial  refoms 
which  eventually  raised  the  revenue  of  tlie  Company  from 
seven  millions  to  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  annuaily. 
with  advantage  to  commerce  and  witliout  injustice  to  thr 
inhabitants.    His  projected  extension  of  the  c<"  f 

India  was  in  part  thwarted  by  the  monopolist  -,  i 

at  that  lime  prevailed  among  the  directors  oi  uie  ts^t 
India  Company.  Nowise  cooled  in  his  zeal  by  this  diaap* 
pointment,  he  set  himself  to  complete  the  internal  organist- 
tion  of  the  British  empire  in  Asia,  and  to  establisli  it  on 
a  broader  basis.  With  this  view  he  underli"'-  ••  v  i,  .  .,.  ,-,l 
progress  through  the  northern  provinces,  \  i 
princes  with  a  pomp  equal  to  their  own,  i.  .,  _, 

ances,  checking  enemies,  and  concihating  fnends. 

In  1801  he  was  again  involved  in  warlike  operation*. 
He  in  that  year  despatched  a  considerable  force  up  the 
Red  Sea  to  assist  in  wresting  Eff}pt  from  the  power  of 
France.  He  next  turned  the  British  arms  :< 
Mahrattas,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  con  ^ 
whole  country  between  tlie  Jumna  and  the  0»\iig*a,  ami 
compelled  Sciudiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Derar  tu  make 
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peace.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  s  victory  of  Assaye  and  the 
crowning  battle  of  Lassawaree  tenninated  a  war  directed 
with  an  energy  and  fertility  of  resources  that  gave  good 
and  true  auguiy  of  the  future  career  of  the  commanding 
officer  on  a  more  important  and  conspicuous  field.  With- 
out undervaluing  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  had  he  not  possessed 
so  able  a  general  as  nis  brother,  the  result  of^  the  war 
might  have  been  less  favouiable ;  and  that,  had  it  been 
leas  favourable,  his  policy  would  have  been  judged  of  very 
differently  from  what  it  has  been. 

After  SIX  or  seven  years  of  scn'icc  in  India,  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  became  desirous  of  returning  to  England. 
Such  however  was  the  estimation  in  which  his  services 
were  held  at  home,  that  some  years  elapsed  before  he 
procured  his  recal.  Even  a  change  of  miuistr)'  failed  to 
obtain  the  release  he  solicited.  At  last  he  was  allowed,  in 
1806,  to  resi^  the  government  of  India,  and  he  embarked 
for  Europe  in  the  month  of  August.  He  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  approbation  by 
the  government  and  the  East  India  Company.  Com- 
plaiiits  were  indeed  heard  that  his  administration  had  been 
unwaiT»Dtably  expensive,  and  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  oppression  towards  the  native  powers,  especially  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  presented 
against  him  (without  effect)  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Pauill.  But  the  judgment  of  the  public  then  (and  the 
time  which  has  since  dax>sed,  with  all  its  gradual  dis- 
clonires,  has  only  coniirmed  that  judgment)  was,  that 
without  adopting  all  the  exaggerateu  eulogies  of  the 
panegyrists  of  the  Marquess  VVelleiiley,  his  policy  was,  in 
the  arcumstances  of  our  Eastern  empire,  the  wisest  and 
most  just  that  could  have  been  adopted.  His  government 
marica  the  commencement  of  a  better  sera  of  English  rule 
in  India. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  on  his  return  from  India  agun 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament.    He  had  no 

Keat  sympathy  with  the  opposition ;  that  could  scarcely 
I  expected  from  one  who  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
the  personal  friend  of  the  king.  But  he  was  far  from  being 
a  iuenuous  supporter  of  Mr.  Perceval's  government,  or 
even,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  Lord  Liverpool's.  The  Pitt 
party  had  been  disorganized  by  his  death  at  the  time  that 
Lora  Wellesley  returned  from  India,  and  it  was  not  again 
consolidated  until  I^rd  Liverpool  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  •ffaiis.  Besides,  the  Marquess's  position  as  governor  of 
a  di^^ct  empire,  and  his  protracted  absence  from  Eng- 
land, had  impressed  him  with  a  feeling  of  personal  con- 
sequence which  ill  qualified  him  to  pertbrm  a  subordinate 
put  under  any  of  the  sectional  leadera  of  the  predominant 
party,  and  had  to  a  great  extent  emancipated  liis  mind 
Irom  the  mere  party  conventionalities  of  this  country.  He 
in  so  far  concuired  with  the  general  policy  of  administra- 
tion that  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  war  against 
Bonaparte,  but  his  mind  was  much  too  liberal  to  sympa- 
thize with  narrow-minded  and  oppressive  views  in  home 
Clitics ;  although,  bred  under  Mr.  Pitt  and  matured  in 
dia,  he  cared  little  for  the  constitutional  views  which 
were  then  popular. 

In  1807  Lord  Wellesley  evaded  the  urgency  of  the  king, 
who  wished  him  to  become  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  duke  of 
Portland's  cabinet.  In  1808  he  rendered  ministers  efficient 
service  by  his  vindication  of  the  expedition  to  Copen- 
hagen. He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  ambassador  to 
Spain.  A  short  residence  in  Spain  convinced  him  that,  if 
Bonaparte  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula,  it  must  be 
by  Bntain  ceaan^  to  play  the  part  of  a  mere  auxiliary,  and 
taking  the  lead  m  the  war.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
PorllaDd  he  was  recalled,  and  was  with  difficulty  per- 
■naded  by  the  king  to  accept  the  appointment  of  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs  with  Mr.  Perceval.  He 
held  hii  office  fh)m  December,  1809,  till  January',  1812, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  tlie  difference  of  opinion 
existine  between  him  and  his  colleagues  on  different  points, 
eq>ecially  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  and  the 
inefficient  conduct  of  the  war. 

After  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  in  May,  1R12, 
Lord  Wellesley  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  to  form  a  coalition  government.  Such  a  task  is 
alike  difficult  and  unprofitable :  when  party  distinctions 
are  becoming  obsolete,  parties  may  be  fused  with  advan- 
tage ;  bi^  coalitionM,  which  are  alliances  of  parties,  eaeh 
retaining  its  distinctive  cbancter,  when  effected  necessarily 


draw  loss  of  respect  and  influence  along  with  them.  Tlie 
distinction  between  the  parties  of  that  day  was  still  too 
strongly  marked  to  admit  of  their  being  fused  together, 
and  their  leaders  were  too  wise  or  too  honest  for  a  coali- 
tion. In  three  days  Lord  Wellesley  saw  that  the  under- 
taking was  hopeles's,  and  resigned  Ins  charge. 

On  the  Uth  of  June,  Lurd  Liverpool  announced  in  parlia- 
ment that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government.  On 
tlic  1st  of  July  Lord  Wellesley  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion favourable  to  Roman  Catholic  claims  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Canning  had  carried  a 
few  days  earlier  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  lost  by 
only  one  vote,  and  that  vote  a  proxy.  He  continued  for 
ten  years  from  this  time  to  offer  a  modified  opposition  to 
government.  During  the  Peninsular  war  he  liad  repeated 
occasions  to  attack  ministers  for  their  inadequate  support 
of  his  brother.  In  1815  he  condemned  in  unqualitied  terms 
the  disregard  to  commercial  interests  that  marked  the 
treaties  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  consolidated. 

In  December,  1821,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  March,  1828.  The  nomination  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  a  well-known  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  to  this  high  office,  raised  on  the  one  hand  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  professors  of  that  religion,  and  excited 
on  the  other  great  discontent  amon^  the  Proto&tant  ascen- 
dency paily.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
tlie  fiercest  party  spirit.  The  Orangemen  of  Dublin  insulted 
the  lord-lieutenant  in  the  theatre,  and  the  southern  coun- 
ties became  the  scene  of  insurrectionary  movements.  The 
viceroy  commenced  his  administration  with  an  attempt  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  policy,  but  the  times  did  not  admit  of 
its  being  followed  up.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  have 
recoui-se  to  an  Insurrection  Act  and  other  coercive  mea- 
sures. Yet  the  personal  character  of  the  Mart^uess  Welles- 
ley continued  to  command  respect ;  his  inipartialitv  and 
kindly  disposition  escaped  imputation.  Tlie  r^irl  of  Liver- 
pool's retirement  from  public  life  had  no  effect  upon  the 
Sosition  of  Lord  Wellesley,  lor  both  Mr.  Canning  and  Loid 
oderich  were  iavourablu  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  the  first  declaration  which  he  made 
upon  tlie  subject  left  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  no  alter- 
native but  to  resign. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Grey  niinistiy  the  l^Iarquess 
Wellesley  accepted  office  under  it.  In  1831  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord-steward.  In  September,  lKi3,  he  resigned 
that  office,  and  was  once  more  appointed  loid-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  On  Sir  Robert  Peefs  brief  accession  to  office 
OH^H-r)),  the  Marquess  Wellesley  resigned,  though  urged 
bv  his  brother  to  remain.  He  accepted  the  office  of  lord- 
cnaniberlain  on  the  formation  of  the  second  Melbourne 
ministry,  in  April,  lKi5,  but  resigned  it  in  tlie  course  of  the 
same  year,  and  never  atterwards  filled  any  public  employ- 
ment. He  died  at  his  residence,  Kingston-house,  Bromp- 
ton,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  2tith  of  September, 
1842,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Hyacinthe  Gabrielle  lioland,  he  man-led  on  the  Ist  of 
November,  1794.  They  had  had  several  children  who  died 
young,  but  none  after  marriage.  They  sepaiated  soon,  and 
wen;  not  again  reconciled.  The  first  Lady  Wellesley  died  in 
1816.  On  the  2$)th  of  October,  1825,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ti5,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  again  married.  His  second 
wife  was  an  American  lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Catoii 
(granddaughter  of  the  eminent  revolutionary  patriot 
Carroll  ofCarrollston),  and  widow  of  Mr.  Robert  Patterson. 
By  this  lady,  who  has  survived  him,  he  had  no  children. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  a  man  of  superior  powers  and  of 
enlarged  views.  His  administration  in  India  was  brilliant 
and  productive  of  lasting  good;  though  part  of  the  credit 
must  be  attributed  to  the  high  cast  of  official  talent  de- 
veloped in  the  East  India  Company's  8er\ice  under  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  that  body,  and  pait  to  the  effi- 
cient assistance  he  derived  from  his  brother  and  the  other 
generals  in  the  field.  The  marquess  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
of  a  disposition  too  delicate  to  stand  the  mder  shocks  of 
party  warfare.  His  prosperous  career  of  civil  service  was 
more  flattering  to  his  ambition  than  productive  of  emu 
lument.  His  father's  debts  were  paid  by  him  voluntarily, 
but  he  was  unable  to  preserve  the  family  estates.  In 
1837  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Companji  pa^ised  a  re- 
solution to  the  effect  that  they  h^  reason  to  believe  the 
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Marquess  Wellesley  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  that  therefore  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  offer  him 
some  further  acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices. The  resolution  proceeded  to  state  that,  on  the  fall  of 
Seringapatam,  the  sum  of  100,000/.  was  set  apart  for  the 
Marquess  Wellesley — a  grant  which  on  his  suggestion  was 
abandoned  to  the  army.  It  was  afterwards  determined  to 
vote  him  an  annuity  of  5000/.,  which  had  ever  since  been 
paid ;  but  the  Court  of  Proprietors  believed  that  the  Mar- 
quess derived  very  little  advantage  from  the  grant,  and  un- 
der these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
20,000/.  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  his  use  and 
benefit.    This  grant  his  lordship  accepted. 

Some  Latin  poems  by  the  Marquess  were  published 
early  in  life.  In  1805  a  thin  quarto  was  published  in 
London,  purporting  to  be  a  history,  by  the  Marquess, 
'of  all  the  events  and  transactions  which  have  taken 
place  in  India  during  his  administration.'  It  is  a  mere 
translation  from  a  French  versionof  some  of  his  intercepted 
despatches,  published  at  Paris.  In  1836  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  published,  in  five  volumes,  Bvo.,  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Company,  *  Despatches,  Minutes,  and  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  during  his  Ad- 
ministration in  India ;'  and  in  1838,  the  same  gentleman 
republished,  in  a  thin  Bvo.  volume,  from  Parliamentary  pa- 
pers, '  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley,  during  his  Mission  to  Spain.'  His  lordship 
also  published  a  number  of  occasional  pamphlets : — *  Sub- 
stance of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ad- 
dress in  1704 ;' '  Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  concluded 
with  the  Mahrattas ;'  '  Letters  to  the  Government  of  Fort 
George,  relative  to  the  new  form  of  government  esta- 
blished there ;'  '  Letters  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  on  the  India  Trade ;'  &c. 

This  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  publications 
mentioned  above ;  the  •  Annual  Register,'  and  the  '  Parlia- 
mentary Debates ;'  and  from  a  memoir  of  the  Marquei^s 
Wellesley  which  appeared  in  the  'Times'  newspaper  soon 
after  his  death. 
WELLESLEY,  PROVINCE  OF.  [Pknano.] 
WELLINGBOROUGH.  [Northamptonshire.] 
WELLINGTON.  [Shropshire.] 
WELLINGTON.  [Somersetshire.] 
WELLINGTON.  [Zealand,  New.] 
WELLS.  [Artesun  Wells  ;  Springs.] 
WELLS,  MINERAL.  [Water,!).  111.] 
WELLS,  an  antient  city  and  bishop's  see,  and  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  120  miles  from  London, 
in  the  hundred  of  Wells-Forum,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 
It  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Mcndip  Hills, 
near  the  source  of  the  nver  Ax,  and  also  near  that  of  an- 
other spring,  called  St.  Andrew's  Well,  from  which  the 
place  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  Hills  rise  at  a  little 
distance  nearly  all  round  the  citv.  The  founder  of  the  first 
church  at  Wells  is  said  to  have  been  Ina,  kinp  of  Wessex, 
in  704.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  the  town  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  About  1091  John  de  Villula,  who,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  at  Bath,  and  by  other  means,  is  said  to  nave 
earned  the  means  of  purchasing  the  see  from  William 
Rufus,  obtained  the  bishopric,  and  removed  the  episcopal 
seat  to  Bath,  and  called  himself  bishop  of  Bath  only.  Tnis 
led  to  bitter  disputes,  which  were  settled  by  Bishop  Ro- 
berts, the  successor  of  Villula,  who,  about  1139,  determined 
that  the  diocesan  should  be  styled  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  be  enthroned  on  his  admission  in  troth  churches. 
He  repaired  the  cathedral,  which  his  predecessor  had 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  In  1202  King  John  granted  & 
charter  erecting  the  tOAvn  of  Wells  into  a  free  borough, 
constituting  the  men  free  burgesses,  and  granting  a  Sun- 
day market  and  five  annual  fairs.  The  governing  char- 
ter, up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act  in  1835,  was  the  31st  of  Elizabeth,  under 
which  the  corporation,  a  self-elected  body,  consisted  of  a 
mayor  and  recorder,  seven  masters  or  aldermen,  sixteen 
capital  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  burgesses. 
In  1835  the  number  of  freemen  was  460,  and  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  senior  master  acted  as  justices  for  the  bo- 
rough. The  remodelled  corporation  consists  of  four  alder- 
men and  twelve  councillors,  and  the  number  of  burgesses 
on  the  roll  at  the  first  open  election  was  325.  The  borough 
magistrates  are  now  the  mayor,  ex-mayor,  and  another. 
The  income  of  the  corporation  in  1840  was  1088/.,  of  which 


517/.  arose  from  borough  and  gaol  rates ;  149/.  from  tolls 
and  dues ;  and  170/.  from  rents  and  fines  on  renewal  of  leases. 
The  borough  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  130^)/.,  of 
which  171/.  was  for  police  and  constables;  and  GOO/, 
for  public  works,  repairs.  &c.  The  amount  of  borough 
rate  levied  was  442/. ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
34^.  levied  under  local  acts.  The  corporation  was  1700/. 
in  debt. 

The  limits  of  the  borough  have  been  extended,  so  as  to 
comprise  the  actual  city  and  suburbs,  and  they  now  coincide 
with  the  limits  of  the  parUamentary  borough,  which  were 
enlarged  when  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  1832,  but 
only  include  that  pwart  of  the  out-parish  of  St.  Cuthbert  ad- 
joining the  city  which  is  built  on.  The  number  of  parlia- 
mentwy  voters  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  414 :  in  1837 
there  were  103  freemen,  who  were  not  burgesses,  though 
they  were  entitled  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  city. 
Wells  has  returned  two  members  to  Pariiament  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  Reform  Act  made  no  alteration 
of  the  number. 

The  city  is  situated  in  a  large  parish  called  St.  Cutlibert, 
which  contains  many  hamlets,  and  extends  in  every  direc- 
tion beyond  the  city :  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  which  com- 
prises the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  is  extra-parochial. 
The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  as 
follows : — 

St.  Andrew,  extra-parochial  .     .     .     381 

St.  Cuthbert,  in 3,430 

St.  Cuthbert,  out 2,838 
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The  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1835  remarked  that 
Wells  was  not  then  so  flourishing  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that 
there  were  fewer  persons  of  property  living  in  it  than  there 
were  ^  years  before.  The  silk  trade  had  been  wholly  given 
up,  but  there  was  still  one  large  stocking  manufactory, 
which  within  the  two  preceding  years  had  employed  aa 
many  as  1500  persons.  The  com  market  had  decayed ; 
but  the  market  for  cheese  was  still  the  largest  in  the  west  of 
England.  Wells  is  cleansed,  lighted  with  eu,  watched, 
and  supplied  with  water,  under  local  acts.  The  January 
quarter-sessions  for  the  countv  are  held  at  Wells,  and  the 
summer  assizes  are  alternately  held  there  and  at  Bridge- 
water.  There  is  a  gaol  to  which  felons  and  others  are  tem- 
porarily committed,  and  in  which  the  prisoners  are  lodged 
who  are  brought  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  The  town-ball 
was  built  in  1780,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  an  extensive 
area  which  communicates  by  an  antient  gateway  with  the 
cathedral  close.  The  cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  England,  forms  a  striking  object 
as  seen  from  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  city,  it  is  in 
the  usual  form  of  a  cross,  the  principal  Jimb  or  bar,  which 
extends  from  east  to  west,  being  371  feet  in  length,  and 
the  transept  measuring  135  feet  from  north  to  south.  The 
tower,  which  is  over  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  transept, 
rises  to  the  height  of  160  feet  from  the  floor ;  and  two 
other  massive  towers,  each  126  feet  in  height,  crown  the 
extremities  of  the  west  front.  This  fa^de  is  remark- 
able for  its  tracery  and  sculptured  figures:  there  are 
about  150  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  and  above  300 
others  of  smaller  size ;  and  although  many  of  them 
are  a  good  deal  mutilated,  the  effect  is  very  striking. 
The  present  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  eany  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216-1272)  by  Bi«hop  Joceline 
de  Welles,  who  also  made  Wells  his  place  of  residence, 
and  in  other  respects  restored  it  to  the  precedence  which, 
in  eveiTthing  except  the  name  of  the  see,  it  has  since 
enjoyed.  The  entire  body  of  the  church,  from  the  west 
end  to  the  middle  of  the  present  choir,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  this  bishop.  The  two  western  towen 
were  added  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  that  at  the 
south  end  bv  Bishop  John  de  Harewell,  and  that  on  the 
north  by  Bisfiop  Bubwith,  twenty  years  later.  The  church 
had  been  previously  completed  to  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  the  great  central  tower  erected,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  14th  century.  The  Ladye  chapel  is 
the  glory  of  Wells  cathedral,  and  by  many  it  is  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture in  England.  There  are  several  antient  and  other 
remarkabld  monuments  deserving  of  notice.  The  cloisters 
form  a  quadrangle  attached  to  the  south  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  sides  severally  measuring  from  150  to  100  feet. 
The  chapter-house  is  a  handsome  octangular  Imildin; ,  52 
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feet  diameter  in  the  interior,  the  roof  beine  supported  by 
a  sinsrie  central  pillar.  The  episcopal  palace  stands  at  a 
short' distance  south  firom  the  cathedral,  and  with  its  lofty 
and  embattled  wall,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  seven  acres, 
and  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat  filled  with  water,  re- 
sembles an  old  baronial  castle.  The  deanery-house  is  north- 
west from  the  cathedral,  and  beyond  arc  twenty  houses 
called  the  Vicar's  Ciollege  or  Close,  an  establishment  con- 
sisting of  two  principals  and  twelve  vicars.  The  net  reve- 
nue of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Weils  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing 1831,  was  5946/.  For  the  number  and  value  of  the 
benefices  in  the  diocese  see  Bkxbfice.  The  parish  church 
of  St.  Cothbert  is  a  large  and  handsome  ediiice  in  the 
later  pointed  st}ie.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  688/.,  net 
annual  value  564/.  The  Independents,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  have  places  of  worship  :  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  children  belonging  to  the  different  denominations 
in  1833  was  as  follows : — Church,  122 ;  Independents,  90 ; 
Methodists,  43 ;  and  Baptists,  40.  The  endowed  charities 
are  numerous,  and  in  1840  they  amoimted  to  1853/.,  admi- 
nistered by  nine  trustees.  The  principal  are  an  almshouse 
for  thirty  men  and  women,  with  a  chaplain ;  several  other 
almshouses  on  a  smaller  scale ;  two  schools,  called  the  Blue 
Schools,  fbr  34  boys  and  20  girls,  twenty  of  each  being 
clothed,  the  boys  apprenticed,  and  an  outfit  being  provided 
for  the  girls  on  goir^  to  service  or  otherwise  entenng  upon 
some  occupation.  Ine  collegiate  grammar-school  is  partly 
supported  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  allow  the  master 
a  salary  of  30/.  a-year,  with  apartments,  and  a  school-room 
in  the  cathedral  cloisters.  In  1829  an  infant-school  was 
established,  -which  in  1833  was  attended  by  32  males  and 
53  females. 

The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and 
there  are  fairs  in  May,  July,  October,  and  November. 

(Collinson's  Hutory  of  Somersetshire,  vol.  iii. ;  Britton's 
Cattudralt ;  Municipal  Reports,  &c.) 

WELLS,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  physician,  was  born 
it  Charlestown  in  South  Carolina,  in  May,  1757.  His 
father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  emigrated 
in  1733.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Dumfries  and  after- 
wards to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated,  and 
retomed  to  Carolina  in  1771.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ments shortly  after  commenced  in  America,  and  his  father, 
who  npoused  the  rovalist  party,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Great  mitain,  where  ne  was  followed  by  his  son  in  1775. 
He  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  here  formed  an  intimacy  with  David  Hume, 
sad  \ViIliam  Miller,  afterwards  lord  Glenlee.  After  acting 
■s  surgeon  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  he  graduated 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1780.  He  returned  to  America  the 
ame  year,  and  with  the  remains  of  his  father's  and 
brother's  property  went  to  St.  Augustine,  in  East  Florida, 
where  he  conducted  a  newspaper  in  his  brother's  name. 
On  the  preliminaries  of  peace  being  signed  in  1783,  he 
•gain  went  to  Charlestown,  where  he  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  continued  there  for  three  months, 
having  escaped  further  confinement  by  paying  a  ransom. 
On  returning  to  St.  Augustine  he  was  shipwrecked,  and 
only  saved  hu  life  by  swmimin^  on  shore.  He  returned  to 
London  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  1785. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dis- 
pensary, and  in  1795  was  elected  assistant-physician  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  full  physician  in  1800. 

Dr.  Wells  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  papers  in  their  *  Transactions :' — 1,  In 
1795,  *On  the  Influence  which  incites  the  Muscles  of  Ani- 
mals to  contract,  in  M.  Galvani's  Experiments.'  2,  In  1797, 
'Experiments  on  the  Colour  of  the  Blood.'  3,  In  1811, 
'Experiments  and  Observations  on  Vision.'  In  the  2nd  and 
3rd  volumes  of  the  *  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Medical  and  Surgical  Knowledge,'  he  published 
teveral  papers  on  various  departments  of  medicme.  His 
contributions  to  newspapers  and  magazines  were  very  nu- 
merous, embracing  p<^itics,  general  literature,  and  biogra- 
I^y.  His  last  work,  and  the  one  on  which  his  reputation 
» a  philosopher  must  rest,  is  his  'Essay  upon  Dew,'  which 
was  published  in  1814.  The  demonstration  of  the  nature 
of  dew  in  this  work  is  an  extremely  fine  application  of  the 
principles  of  induction  in  philosophical  inquiry,  and  has 
deservedly  given  the  author  a  wide-spread  reputation .  The 
experiments  involved  in  this  inquiry  were  such  as  to  lead 
him  to  expose  hinuelf  frequently  for  long  intervals  to- 


gether to  the  nicht-air.  The  conseouence  was,  that  it 
brought  on  attacks  of  disease  from  which  he  never  ulti- 
m.itcly  recovered,  and  he  died  on  the  18th  of  JiJeptember, 
1817.  Dr.  Wells  was  an  accurate  observer  and  an  acute 
reasoncr,  and  all  his  productions  bear  marks  of  a  superior 
mind.  In  an  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1821  is  an 
autobiography  written  a  short  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
from  which  this  notice  has  been  chiefly  drawn. 

WELSH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.— Z/Vrro- 
ture. — The  Welsli  language  is  that  which  is  now  spoken, 
and  has  been  so  far  back  as  historical  records  extend,  in  the 
principality  of  Wales.  Tlie  name  of  'Welsh'  was  first  given 
to  the  people  who  speak  it  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
same  term  or  a  similar  one  seems  to  have  been  used  in  many 
of  the  Germanic  and  even  of  the  Slavonic  languages  to  de- 
note the  Italians,  or  other  nations  whose  languages  resem- 
bled the  Latin.  •  Welschland '  was  the  name  for  Italy  in 
German  of  the  middle  apes,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  super- 
ieded  in  the  languaee  of  the  common  people ;  the  name  of 
that  country  in  Polish  is  '  Wlochy,'  and  the  appellations  of 
the  Walloons  and  the  Wallachians  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  root.  The  Welsh  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  name  to  their  being  looked  upon  by  the  Saxons  as  sub- 
jects of  a  Roman  province. 

The  name  which  the  Welsh  give  to  themselves  is  •  CjTnry,' 
and  to  their  language  '  Cymreig,'  the  obvious  resemblance 
of  the  sound  of  which  to  '  Cimbri'  has  led  many  to  identify 
them  with  the  Cimbri  of  Roman  history.     The  preva- 
lent opinion  however  with  regard  to  their  origin  is  that 
they  are  a  Celtic  tribe,  and  of  the  same  blood  and  language 
as  the  native  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders.    They 
also  claim  the  appellation  of  antient  Britons,  and  for  their 
lang^iage  the  honour  of  having  l)een  the  first  spoken  in 
this  island,  which  they  support,  among  other  grounds,  by 
the  signification  of  the  word  '  Cymry,'  which  is  said  to 
denote  '  primitive.'      It  is  probable  tliat  most  of  these 
opinions  are  well-founded,  as  some  have  been  ascertained 
to  be,  but  nearly  all  are  subject  to  some  degree  of  doubt, 
and  all  have  been  warmly  contested  of  late  years,  during 
which  more  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject. 
The  meaning  now  affixed  to  the  word  •  Cymry '  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  Welsh  scholar  before  the 
Rev.  John  Walters,  who  first  published  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.   Even  the  claim  of  the  Welsh  to 
t  the  appellation  of  Celts  has  been  disputed.    Their  having 
been  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain  is  denied  by  Sir 
William  Betham,  who  contends  that  the  earliest  known 
appellations  of  places  in  England  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  or  Irish,  and  that  the  Welsh  are  a 
foreign  tribe,  the  Belgie  of  Cirsar,  who  had  only  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  island  not  very  long  before 
the  date  of  Caesar's  own  invasion.     In  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  for  June,  1843,  a  work  is  announced  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Williams  of  Llangtidwaladr,  a '  Dictionary  of  the 
Antient  Cornish  Dialect  oif  the  Celtic,  with  the  Synonyms 
in  all  the  Celtic  Dialects,'  in  which  an  attempt  will  be 
niade  to  prove  that  the  antient  names  of  places,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  clearly  de- 
rivable from  the  Welsh,   and  that  therefore  the  Welsh 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries.    The 
most  singular  dispute  however  that  has  arisen  connected 
with  the  Welsh  language  is  that  on  the  afiinity  subsisting 
between  it  and  the  Gaelic  and  Erse.    The  general  and 
almost  undisputed  opinion  for  a  long  time  had  been  that 
they  were  dialects  bearing  a  close  resemblance :  Schlozer 
ancf  Adelung  hinted  suspicions  of  the  correctness  of  this 
view;   and  Sir  William  Betham,  in  his  '  Gael  and  Cymri,' 
asserts  that  they  are  wholly  dissimilar  and  unconnected. 
Professor  Forbes,  of  King's  College,  London,  whose  native 
tongue  is  Gaelic,  maintained  the  same  views  as  Sir  William 
in  an  animated  correspondence  on  the  subject,  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  'G«ntleman's  Magazine'  for  183G  and 
1838.    The  main  fact  which  he  announced,  that  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ghielic  language  would  not 
enable  a  person  to  master  a  single  verse  of  the  Bible  in 
Welsh,  was  certainly  new  to  people  in  general,  and  would 
never  have  been  suspected  from  the  tone  in  which  most 
Celtic  scholars  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  affinity  of 
the  languages ;  but  the  inference  whicn  he  drew  from  it,  of  a 
total  want  of  connection  between  the  two,  was  satisfactorily 
refuted  by  other  facts.    The  Rev.  Richard  Gamett,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  was  induced  to  search  into  the  (jues- 
tion  by  the  statements  of  Professor  Forbes,  reports  in  the 
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Oenilcman's  Mai^aziDc  *  fur  May,  1839,  that  on  examin- 
ins;  the  monosyllabic  words  in  the  introducton'  portion  of 
Nciliion's  Irish  Grammar,  about  27U  in  all,  he  iound  of 
Words  perfectly  identical  with  corresponding  Welsh 

terms  in  sense  and  origin  ....  140 
Clearly  cognate        .  .  .  .  .40 

Derived  from  the  Jjitin,  Saxon,  &c.,  repetitions  and 

compound  terms  .  .  ,  .  .40 

Peculiar  to  the  Gaelic  .  .  .  .50 

He  adds  that,  *  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  Armstrong's 
Gaelic  Dictionary  there  is  a  list  of  about  two  hundred 
verbs  in  common  use.  Seventy,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole,  are  imequivocally  cognate  vrith  Welsh  and  Ar- 
moric,  and  twenty  more  probably  so.*  'In  Stewart's  Gaelic 
Grammar  we  have  a  list  of  twenty-four  simple  prepositions 
(omitting  mere  varieties  of  form),  and  about  forty  impro- 
l)er,  or  compound.  Of  the  foi-mer,  fourteen  are  Welsh,  and 
three  Cornish ;  and  of  the  latter,  eighteen,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  radically  Welsh.'  Mr.  Garnett  adds  with  justice,  that 
'  the  amount  of  resemblance  is  hardly  so  great  between 
Icelandic  and  German,'  and  these  are  unquestionably  cog- 
nate languages. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Celtic 
family  of  languages  consists  of  two  distinct  branches,  the 
first  comprising  the  Irisli,  the  Gaelic,  and  the  Manks,  which 
are  in  fact  merely  dialects — all  three  intelligible  to  any 
person  who  is  master  of  one  ;  and  the  second  comprising 
the  Welsh,  the  Armoric  or  Bas-Breton,  and  the  Cornish. 
The  affinity  between  the  members  of  the  latter  branch  is 
not  so  close  as  that  between  the  members  of  the  former,  or 
so  close  as  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  be.  The  best  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  a 
distinguished  Welsh  scholar,  who  made  a  tour  through 
Brittany  in  the  sdmmer  of  1S@9,  and  published  a  very  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  narrative  of  it  in  the  •Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine.'  '  I  may,'  he  says  (•  Cambrian  Quar- 
terly Magazine,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  107),  'be  asked  a  question 
which  I  should  myself  have  proposed  to  another  upon  a 
similar  occasion,  had  I  never  visited  Brittany,  and  that  is, 
if  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  bear  so  near  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other  as  is  generally  understood,  where  was 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  French  as  a  medium 
of  communication  ?  Why  not  converse  with  the  Bretons 
in  the  Welsh  at  once  ?  To  this  I  answer  that,  notv?ith- 
standing  the  many  assertions  which  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  natives  of  Wales  and  Brittany  being  mutually 
intelligible  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible  ;  single  words  in  either  language  will  frequently 
be  found  to  have  corresponding  terms  of  a  similar  sound 
in  the  other,  and  occasionally  a  short  sentence  deliberately 
pronounced  may  be  partially  intelligible,  but  as  to  holding 
a  conversation,  that  is  totally  out  ot  the  question.' 

There  have  been  numerous  unfounded  statements  with 
regard  to  the  afiinity  of  Welsh  to  other  languages  than 
those  which  have  been  enumerated  as  composing  the 
Celtic  stock.  Dr.  Owen  Pughe  and  others  appear  to  have 
adopted  an  opinion  that  Welsh  was  closely  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  family  of  languages,  on  the  ground  of  a  casual 
resemblance  between  some  words  of  Welsh  and  of  the 
Wendisli  dialect  spoken  in  Lusatia.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  slightest  further  investigation  of  the 
subject  would  have  convinced  them  that  it  has  less  affi- 
nity to  Wendish  than  to  English.  Its  connection  with 
Hebrew  has  also  been  strongly  asserted  by  many,  but 
the  true  state  of  the  case  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by 
Llewellyn,  in  his  '  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks  on  the 
British  Tongue.'  '  It  is  commonly  said,'  he  observes,  '  that 
the  British  and  the  Hebrew  are  similar  languages,  but  by 
this  must  be  understood  not  that  they  seem  to  lie  derived 
the  one  from  the  other,  or  that  there  are  a  great  many 
radical  words  the  same  in  each,  but  only  that  there  is  a 
similarity  of  sound  in  certain  letters  of  both  alphabets,  and 
that  they  are  alike  in  many  peculiarities  of  construction, 
csppcialfy  in  the  change  incident  to  several  letters  in  the 
beginning  of  words.'  The  Welsh  is  now  generally  referred 
to  the  great  Indo-European  family,  or  rather  nation,  of 
languages,  which  embraces  English,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanscrit.  Its  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit,  which  had  been 
denied  by  Kennedy,  Bopp,  and  Schlegel,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  research  by  Prichard,  in  his  '  Eastern  Origin 
uf  the  Celtic  Nations,'  and  by  Pictct,  in  Iiis  treatise  'De 
TAffinitc  des  Langues  Celtiques  avec  le  Sanscrit.' 


The  Welsh  language  in  its  present  state  is  one  uf  the 
oldest  in  Europe :  it  is  in  fact  among  spoken  languagi-s 
the  most  antient  of  which  any  written  monuments  are  pre- 
served, *unl  ess  we  regard  the  Romaic  as  to  a  certain  dvgree 
identical  with  the  antient  Greek.  The  Welsh  has  ptx-ms 
now  in  existence,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  with  pro- 
bability to  the  sixth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  language 
of  these  is  so  antiquated  that  the  best  scholars  diiier  about 
the  interpretation  of  many  passages,  and  we  observe  that, 
in  Price's  '  Hanes  Cymru,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  subjoin  a 
modem  version  even  of  a  poem  by  Gwalchraai,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  for  the  information  of  the  common  reader; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  body  of  poetiy  which  the 
Welsh  possess  from  the  year  1000 downwards,  is  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  acouainted  with  the  modem  language 
after  a  very  slight  stuay.  The  same  observation  is  perhaps 
applicable  to  no  other  living  European  language  except 
the  Icelandic. 

The  Welsh  has  long  been  an  object  of  study  to  those  who 
speak  it.  *  There  are,'  says  Owen  Pughe  ('  Archaeologna, 
XIV.,  220), '  about  thirty  different  old  treatises  on  Welsh 

f grammar  and  prosody  preserved.  Of  these  one  is  paiticu- 
arly  deserving  of  notice  as  a  curious  relic ;  it  was  com- 
posed by  Geraint  about  880,  revised  by  Einion  about  120Q, 
and  again  by  Edeym  about  the  year  1270,  and  regularly 
privileged  by  the  oifFerent  sovereigns  who  then  exercised 
authority  in  Wales.'  The  first  printed  grammar  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  that  of  Griffith  Roberts,  published  at  Milan 
in  1567,  but  this  statement  is  hardly  correct :  the  work  of 
Roberts,  '  Dosparth  byrr  ar  y  rhan  gyntaf  i  Ramadcg,'  is  a 
treatise  on  orthography  only,  and  the  book  itself  contaiiu 
no  indication  of  its  having  been  printed  or  published  in 
Italy,  which  indeed  the  cliaracter  of  the  type  would  seem 
to  contradict.  Of  the  grammars  which  have  since  been 
published,  Davies's  'Antiquse  LingusB  Britannicae  nunc 
communiter  dictse  Cambro-Britanmcae  Rudimenta '  is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  was  first  published  at  London  in  1G2I, 
has  since  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  haa  appeared  in 
an  English  translation.  The  best  dictionanr  u  that  of 
Owen,  afterwards  Owen  Pughe,  '  Geiriadur  Cynmraeg  a 
Saesoneg— A  Welsh  and  Engtish  Dictionary,'  2  vols.  8ro., 
London,  1793,  a  new  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1829, 
and  is  much  more  convenient  for  use  than  the  former, 
from  having  been  divested  of  the  writer's  peculiar  ortho- 
graphy, which,  whether  preferable  or  not  to  the  common 
system,  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  learner.  It  is  still 
indeed  burdened  with  useless  compounds,  by  which  the 
number  of  words  is  swelled  to  above  100,000,  but  the  twelve 
thousand  quotations  wliich  it  contains,  accompanied  by 
translations,  form  an  invaluable  feature.  This  dictionaiy 
comprises  Welsh  and  English  only,  not  Enelish  and 
Welsh.  The  want  of  the  latter  is  supplied  by  the  excel- 
lent English-Welsh  dictionary  of  the  llev.  John  Walters, 
of  which  also  a  new  and  improved  edition  was  published 
about  182:'3.  An  account  of^  all  the  dictionaries  previous 
to  Owen's  is  given  in  the  preface  to  that  work.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  books  in  the  language  is  Lhuyd's  *  Ar- 
chaeologia  Britannica,'  published  at  Oxford,  in  one  volume, 
folio,  in  1707.  It  contains,  among  other  matter,  a  compara- 
tive vocabulary  of  the  original  languages  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  an  Armoric  grammar  and  vocabulary,  a  Comish 
grammar,  and  a  catalogue  of  Welsh  manuscripts. 

The  Welsh  language  is  distinguished  for  tne  beaoty  of 
the  compounds,  which  it  possesses  the  capacity  of  forming 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  It  has  often  been  praised 
for  energetic  brevity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  general  clur 
racier,  as  it  is  now  written,  is  that  of  tameness  and  dif- 
fuseness.  Many  of  the  phrases  most  constantly  occurring 
require  a  greater  number  of  woids  to  express  them  in 
Welsh  than  in  English.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  Welsh  among  European  languages  (for  it  has  a  paral- 
lel in  the  Sanscrit)  is  what  is  called  its  system  of  permuta- 
tion, which  has  often  been  praised  as  a  beauty,  but  can 
only  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  consider  complexity 
as  an  absolute  advantage.  The  principle  of  permutation 
is  tliis — that  the  initial  letters  of  certain  words  are  changed 
when  they  follow  certain  other  words.  Thus  '  ci '  in  Wwih 
signifies  'a  dog.'  To  signify  'my  dog,'  it  is  necessary  to 
say  '  vy  nghi,'  not  only  prefixing  the  word  '  vy,*  or  '  my,' 
but  sUtering  the  initial  c  into  ngh ;  for  '  thy  dog,'  the  ex- 
pression is  •  dy  gi ;'  for  « her  dog,'  ♦  ei  chi,'  &c.  A  word 
beginning  with  a  different  letter  undergoes  a  different 
mutation.    '  Pen,'  a  head,  is  changed  into  '  vy  nihen,'  *  dy 
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,'  *  ei  phen,'  &c.,  and  there  are  a  number  of  complex 

lies  for  these  singular  changes,  the  main,  or  rathtr  the 

>le   object  of  which    is  to   promote  the  harmony  of  a 

tngutkge,  which  alter  all  has  never  been  considered  har- 

lonious  by  those  of  whom  it  was  not  the  mother  tongue. 

The  use  of  a  language  so  different  from  English  by  a 

Drtion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  has  ohen  been 

""  "  '  — !  an  evil,  but  no  active  measures  appear  to  have 

I  against  the  peculiar  speech  of  Wales.     The 

^  ^>  ..o  iicighbour,  the  Cornish,  whith  gradually  perished 

mere   neglect,   has   led  to  the   supposition   tnat  the 

fe^sb  would  also  disappear  from  the  ^ame  cause ;   and 

fedeed   Mr.  Wynn,  the  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

mself  a  Welshman,  referred  to  the  progressive  extinction 

'  Welsh  as  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  non-interference 

^stena  in  such  cases,  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  en- 

eavQuring  to  introduce  the  English  in  the  place  of  some 

'the  niitive  languages  of  India.    The  same  idea  was  pre- 

lent  a   centur)'  ago.  when  Goronwy  Owen,  the  Welsh 

relates  in  one  of  liis  letters  i  printed  in  the  'Cam- 

Rejfister,'\  that  in  a  discussion  on  the  Welsh  lan- 

with  another  WeUhman,  Owen,  the  ti-anslator  of 

iTetifi  >"'"  ^'-'-'i.'tlie  wicked  imp,  with  an  air  of  com- 

(act-:  Mon.said  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth 

lir_.  J  his  certain  knowledge  the  English 

ilv  got  ground  of  it,  and  he  doubted  not  but  in  a  iiun- 

eu  3-ear9  it  would  be  quite  lost.'    The  hundred  years  that 

ive   since   elapsed    have  not    confirmed    this   opinion. 

For  upwards  of  ten  centuries,'  says  the  Rev.  \V.  J.  Roes,  in 

addresis  delivered  in  1821  on  tne  formation  of  the  Cam- 

■ian  Society  in  Gweut,  'since  the  reign  of  Offa,  who  made 

;^ted  dyke  to  prevent  incursions  of  the  Welsh 

rritories.  the  Welsh  language  has  receded  com- 

m(v    Lmt  little  within   the   boundary,  especially  in 

pttfts  of  North  Wales ;  and  in  other  districts,  wliere 

Linir  Inpse  of  time  since  the  conquest  by  Edward  1.  and 

te  incorporation  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  great 

.Liucnt  given  for  the  attainment  of  the  English 

je  are  considered,  it  has  gained  leas  ground  than 

3e  expected.     An  Englishman  travelling  the  public 

road*  of  the   principality  often  meets  with  persons  who 

tak  Eng;lish,  and  those  whom  he  has  occasion  to  address 

tlie  inns  are  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  his 

ige :    the  gentry  he  may  visit  speak   Knglish,  and 

who  call  upon  ttiem  prul>ably  use  the  same  language 

lus  hearing;  and  from  triesc  sliirht  facts  which  come  to 

ktwwledee,  lie  erroneously  concludes  that  the  English 

a  the  prevailing  language  of  the  country.     It  is  only  one 

•bo  has  rvsided  a  long  time  in  the  intenor,  having  inter- 

eoune  with  the  common  people,  that  can  form  a  true  esti- 

nuJo  oi"  the  extent  of  the  Welsh  language;  and  most  per- 

-■eadily  aiiseat  to  the  tnith  of  the  assertion,  that 

)  IS  the  sole  living  speech  not  only  of  thousands, 

but  wi  tens  of  thou&andii,  and  even  of  some  hundreda  of  thou- 

san-^ls  of  t  he  inhabitants  of  the  principality.*   (CambrO'Bri- 

!.,  p.  229.)    The  Welsh  language  has  not  only  be- 

'-  .■  firmly  rooted  in  the  Old  World  in  recent  times, 

c     ']■  .  has  acquired  a  prosj)cct  of  flourishing 

Dr.  Macleod,  in  the  preface  to  his 

'ivr.iiMi;u    u,iu  tiiL'c,  exults  in  the  hope  that  if  Gaelic  is 

destined  to  perish  in  the  Highlands,  it  will  survive  beyond 

'he  Atlantic  in  the  living  speech  of  numbers  gi-eater  than 

ner  fcp»>kc  it  in  Europe,  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  in  his  '  Hanes 

•  \ninj  ■  relates  with  similar  exultation  that  he  has  received 

rica  some  numbers  of  a  Welsh  periodical,  the 

Hen  Wlad,'  or  '  Friend  of  the  Old  Country.' 

'  at  New  York.    The  only  bad  sign  of  late 

••   •'  'sperity  of  the  Welsh  language  is  that  an 

AH  means  of  Promoting  the  Literature  of  Wales,' 

^  ^ .  J.  Bray,  has  received  the  prize  of  the  Cymret- 

^^^^■ygciety,  and  been  published  by  them,  in  which  the 

P^^^^HHF  the  language  of  England  is  recommended  bls 

"  "WWiMPftelhod  of  promoting  Utei-ary  cultivation.  It  is  evi- 

to  thusf  who  peruse  the  essay,  that  it  can  only  be  the 

,    ,Tnt  ii>.'  tr.fltment  of  the  subject,  which  secured  the 

,.>.igjddion  Society,  which  thus  bestows 

1  Tt,  wa.s  expressly  instituted,  in  1705, 

1    lectures  in  the  Welsh   language  on 

"B  .1   subjects,'  and  the   '  txanslation   of 

'valise*  into  Welsh.' 

-•'. — The  quotation  which  was  prefixed  to  a 

'nd  'The  Cauihro-Briton,'  devoted  to  the 

•Velsh  literature,  is  peculiaily  happy :  'Nulli 


quidem  mihi  satis  eruditi  videntur  quibns  nostra  ignotA 
sunt.'  The  history  of  the  literature  of  Wales  is  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  every  other  in  Europe,  and  the 
apathy  which  has  allowed  the  subject  to  remain  in  obscu* 
ritv  and  neglect  can  hardly  be  expLiined. 

The  effect  of  this  apathy  has  been  that  the  most  inte- 
resting points  of  the  history  of  Welsh  literature  still  remain 
to  be  sulijected  to  investigation  and  criticism.    The  Welsh 
claim  to  be  in  possession  of  a  body  of  poetical  compositions 
extending  from  the  sixth  century  to  our  own  }imes,  a  period 
of  thirteen  hundred  yeai-s.   Till  within  the  last  half-century 
the  proofs  on  which  this  assertion  rests — the  compositions 
for  which  this  antiquity  is  claimed— remained  buried  in 
the  libiuries  of  colleges  and  of  individuals,  some  so  difficylt 
of  access,  that  Lhuyd,  the  celebrated  Welsh  antiquary  of 
the  eighteenth  centur)*.  who  spent  liis  life  in  researches 
into  Celtic  literature,  had  never  oeen  able  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting.    This  reproach  was  re- 
moved, after  ineffectual  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  lh«, 
gentry  of  Walea,  by  the  liberality  of  Owen  Jones,  a  furriefl 
m  Thames  Street,  who,  at  the  expense,  it  is  said,  of  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds,  collected  and  published,  in    1801 
and  subsequent  ycai's,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  M\'vyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,'  the  chief  produc- 
tions of  Welsh  literature  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  from 
about  500  to  1400.     In  this  task  Owen  Jones  was  aasiMed 
by  Edward  Williams,  better  known  by  the  name  of  lolo 
\iorganwg,  or  Edward  of  Glamorgan,  and  by  Dr.  Owen, 
atlerwards  Dr.  Owen  Pughe.    Tliis  enterprise  wm  by  no 
means  undertaken  too  soon.     '  A  number  of  manuscripts 
equal  to  what  now  remains,'  says  Owen,  in  the  fouiteenth 
volume  of  the  '  Archseologia  *  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
'  hath  perished  through  neglect  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  higher  ranks  of  Welsh- 
men nave  withdrawn  tlieir  patronage  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  literature  of  their  native  country.    We  have  still 
upwards  of  two  thousand  mamiscnpt  buoKs  of  various  ages 
from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth  century.'     By  the  publication  of  the  '  Myvyrian 
Archaiology '  a  vast  mass  ol  materials  waa  preserved,  but  it 
did  not  comprise  the  whole  of  what  Jones  intended  to  pub>  i 
lish — in  the  libiiir)'  of  the  Welsh  school  at  London,  no  lea^i 
than  eighty  volumes  of  transcripts  were  deposited  whicHl 
were  intended  for  a  continuation  of  the  work.     After  thdj 
cessation  of  Jones's  exertions,  the  old  apathy  returned,  and] 
continued  till  within  the  last  two  or  tiiree  years.      Dr.] 
Owen  exerted  liimself  for  several  years  to  obtain  suppoftJ 
for  the  publication  of  the  '  Mabinogion,'  or  prose  tales  of  j 
the  Welsh,  but  died  without  accomplishing  his  purposeJ|J 
which  is  now  being  carried  into  execution  by  Lady  Char*J 
lotte  Guest.     At  present  the  prospects  of  Welsh  literature] 
are  more  favourable  than  on  any  previous  occasion.    Thd 
Cymmrodorion  Society  has  issued  the  works  of  the  aiitient, 
poet  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  and  has  other  publications  in  the 
presa.   Another  association  has  recently  been  instituted,  oitJ 
the  model  of  the  Camden  and  similar  societies,  for  the  pur-.] 
pose  of  publishing  manuscript.'',  whether  in  Welsh  or  othe*  ' 
languages,  connected  with  Wales:  and  theae  are  to  b^j 
accompanied  with  translations.    It  also  announces  a  tiane^j 
lation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaio* 
logy/  wliich  had  nothing  English  about  it  but  its  prefaces. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the   plan  of  this  society  the 
second  step  is  taken  of  the  three  which  are  requisite  t6 
bring  the  literature  of  Wales  fairly  before  the  world.   The  j 
first  is,  the  publication  of  its  monuments,  as  indispensable 
materials  for  all  that  is  to  follow ;  the  second,  the  rendering 
of  them  accessible,  by  translations,  to  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Welsh  language  as  it  now  is,  tiiat  of  all  its  variations 
during  a  period  of  thirteen  bundled  years.    The  third  will 
be,  that  ol  applying  a  judicious  criticism  to  these  materials; 
of  comparing,  elucidating,  and  investigating;   separatinjf 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious ;   and  deciding  its  valuer 
When  all  this  has  been  done,  and  not  before,  it  will  be 
possible  to  take  a  satisfactory  siirvey  of  the  history  of ' 
Welsh  literature,  in  which  is  involved  the  history  of  two  of  ' 
the  most  interesting  points  of  modern  literature  in  general,  ' 
that  of  the  introduction  of  rhyme  and  the  origin  of  roman*- 
tic  fiction.     At  present  the  want  of  published  materials  in 
some  cases  and  of  adequate  criticism  upon  them  in  olhen  . 
renders  speculation  on  these  subjects  peculiarly  vague  and ' 
unsatisfactory.  .  i 

Tile  Welsh,  it  has  beeu  already  stated,  claim  tu  V>«  ml 
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fiORtSeeiion  of  eeTcral  {^n^tin  oompmitions  of  the  date  of  thv 
sivlli  c<>nt«rT,  ttnd  tip  'itioiis  are  in  rhyme,  which 

would  be.  as  Cu"  fti  !it  known,  Ihe  earhest  in- 

^t  ■  that  kind  i>i  I'lmixJMtion.     The  whole  of  them 

d  in  the  *  Myvyrian  Archaioloff>','  in  wliicli  ihey 
oviuj',  >y..f  hundred  and  *ighty-*ight  pages  of  double 
cohitmis  nothing  of  which,  beyond  a  lew  specimens,  had 
appeared  in  print  before.  The  authors  to  whom  Ihey  are 
attributed  are -. — Aneiirin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
from  510  to  iKiJl;  TuUesin,  from  520  to  fiTO;  Llywarch  Hen, 
or  Llywarch  the  Old,  from  550  to  640 ;  and  Myrddin,  or 
Merhn.  fi-om  530  to  600 ;  be&ideii  Gwyddiio,  Gwilyni  ab 
Don,  Golyddan,  and  others  of  minor  importance. 

The  authenticity  of  these  poems  having  been  impugned 
by  Pinkerton,  in  his  pretace  to  Barbour,  and  by  Laine;,  in 
a  note  to  his  '  Dissertation  on  Ossian,'  it  was  maintained 
by  Siiaron  Turner,  in  his  •  Vindication  of  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Antient  British  Poems  of  Aneurin,  Taheain,  L!j'- 
warch  Hen,  and  Merddin,'  first  published  separately  m 
1^03,  and  since  appended  to  the  successive  editions  of  his 
'  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxotis.'  This  dissertation  has  been 
spoken  of  in  terras  of  warm  approbation  by  a  Welsh  writer 
fully  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  Edward 
Williams,  better  known  by  his  bardic  name  of  lolo  Mor- 
Ranwg,  one  of  tlie  editors  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaiolo^^.' 
In  a  letter  printed  in  the '  Cauibiian  Register' (vol.  iii., 
p.  3H2)  he  observes  that  '  It  is  a  shame  to  us  all  Cambrian 
scribblers  that  a  mere  Enj^lish  jfentleman,  who  with  a  most 
wondei  l\il  rapidity  acquired  the  knowledj^e  of  our  language, 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  is  the  best  writer  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared on  our  literary  antiquities.' 

In  this  treatise  Mr.  Turner  asserts  the  genuineness  of  the 
antient   poems  on   both  internal  and  external  evidence. 
The  oldest  copy  extant  ii>,  he  saya.  it)  an  antient  manuscript 
called  '  The  Bfack-Book  of  Cannartheu,'  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Hengwrt  in  Merionethshire,  which  is  presumed 
by  competent  judges  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  so  that 
I'if  forged  at  all,  the  poems  must  have  been  forged  as  far 
1  back  B.H  that   period,  while  in  fact  they  are  alluded  to  as 
tftntient  by  wrilei-s  of  the  centuries  inmiediately  following. 
flf  fabricated  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  contained  allusioai  to  (lie  popular  legends  respecting 
iJCiiig  Arthur,  whose  nauio  had  then  bci^ome  known  through- 
'out  Europe  as  that  of  the  iiero  of  romantic  Iraditmn;  while 
those  compositions,  professing  to  be  written  by  contempo- 
raries of  Arthur,  and  frequently  referring  to  his  life  and 
I  actions,  always  mention  him  m  a  sober,  unexaggerated 
fftrain,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  light  in  which  he  is 
pre^iented  by  authentic  history.     Finally  the  language  is  of 
I  an  extremefy  antiquated  cast,  often  obscure,  and  sometimes 
unintelligible,  and  altogether  difi'erent  from  t hat  of  com- 
jMsitions  known  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  most  elaborate  reply  which  has  appeared  to  Mr. 

Turner's  •  Vindication '  is  gfven  in  a  criticism  on  it  in  the 

•  Edinburgli  Review '  for  April,  1804  ;  but  the  main  objec- 

[tions  of  the  critic  appear  to  us  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of 

'notice.   I'here  is  one  however  which  he  touches  on  lightly 

'  that  seems  of  very  great  weight.     Mr.  Turner  and  others, 

who  maintain  the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  antient  Welsli 

poems,  do  not  maintain  the  authenticity  of  all ;  and  if  it  be 

once  admitted  that  some  of  the  compositions  which  ]>ass 

tinder  the  names  of  Aneurin  and  Taiiesin  are  forged,  the 

whole  fabric  which  has  been  reared  in  their  defence  seems 

1o  rest  on  an  insecure  Ibundation. 

The  poem  of  Aneurin  entitled   '  The  Gododin '  bears 
very  strong  marks  of  authenticity.     Aneurin  was  one  of 
the  northern  Britons  of  Strath  Clyde,  who  have  left  to  that 
part  of  the  district  they  inhabited  Ihe  name  of  Cumberland, 
m  token  that  it  wa.s  once  in  jKissession  of  a  section  of  the 
Cymry,  In  this  poem  he  laments  the  defeat  of  his  country- 
men by  the  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth,  in  couse- 
Juence  of  having  partaken  too  freely  of  the  mead  before 
(ining  in  combat.    He  commemorates  many  obscure  chief- 
^  twins  who  fell  on  the  occasion  in  language  which  seems 
dictated  by  the  freshness  of  grief.    A  portion  of  this  poem 
'  lias  been  translated  by  Gray  ;  a  version  of  the  whole  was 
|-Sn»erted  by  the  Kev.  Edward  Davies  in  his  '  Mytliology  of 
ithe  Druids;'    and   a  tran.slation   of  Uie   whole  works  ol 
Aneunn.  '  llie  Gododin'  and  tlic  •  Odes  of  the  Months,' 
[vas  published  in  lH20  by  Mr.  Probert. 

The  works  of  Taiiesin,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Aneurin.  are  of  a  much  more  questionable  description. 
There  u  a  tiory  of  the  adventures  of  Taiiesin  current 


unong    the  Welsh    Mabitii>«^oi\,   or 

which  has  a  strong  siu:  '  '  i 

the  productions  of  Ea■^ 

in   the   'Myvjiian   An  lunvjiujtr,   ii,iki 

Englisli  IrarMlation,  in  Uie  ftBtttninn 

Quartei  ly  Magazine.'     Aocordkifr^  t ! 

Little,  a  boy  who  was  employed  by  Kiiiii 

Meirion,  or  Merionethshire,  to  wat.  li  i  m 

which  she  was  preparing  a  couct 

knowledge  and  genius  on  lier  sc ;  . 

of  his  mistress  by  involuiiLiriiy  diuiUiit(  ''' 

di'ops  which  were  to  prwluce  these  wondei  i 

cout^e  he  became  endowed  with  wisdom. ar 

wrath  of  Kcridwen,  who  pureued  him.    He 

of  a  haic,  she  pursued  m  that  of  a  hoiux. 

overtaken,  he  turned  to  a  fish,  and  she  to<i: 

to  a  sparrow,  and  she  to  a  liavsk  ;  and  he  v. 

lowed  iu  the  form  of  a  grain  of  wheat  by  K  ia«| 

form  of  a  hen.    Alter  nine  montiis  she  v 

him  again  ;  and,  unwilling  directly  to  take  I 

up  in  a  leathern  bag  and  threw  him  into 

which  he  was  found  by  Prince  Elphin,  the  sou  of  G 

at  a  weir  on  the  sand  between  Dyvi  and  Abe 

This  strange  stoiy  appeaj-s  at  first  sight  to  be  of  t 

chai-acter  with   those  whicli  were   told   of  Virgil   .^ 

middle  aires,  a  wildly  fictitious  natralive,  fathered  oo  ft^ 

tinguislied  name  from  the  wish  to  give  it  an  air  of  ati' 

ticity  in  the  eyes  of  igiioniuce.     But  this  explaoi 

not  sufficient.     In  the  jiocms  attributed  to  Tali 

tinual  allusions  aie  Ibiuid  to  this  prepost'"' 

he  di&liiictly  asscHs  his  having  passed  tli. 

pilosis   and   Hietempsyciiosis ;   and   he   aU. 

effects  of  (he  caldion  of  Keridwen  the  {(iU  ol  piopi 

which  he  claims. 

Mr.  Peacock,  in  the  novel  of  the  '  ^ 
says,  'Where Taiiesin  jiicked  up  the 
himself,  why  he  told  it,  and  what  he   luu^uil  Ly, 
questions  not  easily  answered.    Certain  it  itt  tlwal 
this  story  to  his  contemporaries,  and  that   none 
contrathcted  it.     It  may  therefore  be  presumed  1 
believed  it,  as  any  cue  who  pleases  is  most  he 
come  to  do  now.'     It  must  be  acknowledged  huwe 
the  incidents  of  the  nari.itive  seem  of  a  cl:    ■  '   -  'i 
be  invented  in  a  centuiv  later  than  the  ?i 
some  of  the  poems  of  Taiiesin  are  those  v.!,.. 
seems  to  show  Ihe  least  inclination  to  defend.  Tt: 
exhibit  also  an  introduction  of  IlieGiwL  tir.A  T.'.lLix 
into  Welsh  poetry,  and  even  of  »crap»  i. 
name  of  Wales  in  the  celebrated  lines  i 
fnic  of  his  countrymen,  which  have  been  (^uvlvd  ol 
than  any  others  of  Taiiesin : — 

•  Eu  Ker  i  ^-olant 
Ku  liiiiitli  i  i;<icl«iiut 
Eu  lir  k  (cilUnt 

Olid  gwylll  Walk  • 

'Tlirir  I.onl  i1m  y  -lull  adore. 
Tlirir  1  .  .li»ll  ktr 

like  i  I  .  >»M 

A  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  other  poems  of  \\*t» 
antiquity  would  certainly  be  strungthenetf  if  it 
shuwn  that  the  genuineness  of  tho^sc  ofTal 
volved  iu  Uielrs.  There  is  still  so  much  to  I 
the  critical  examination  of  these  antient  lematu:**  that' 
cannot  at  present  be  ascertained  whetlier  this  i»  tiic 

''Die  Heroic  Elegies  and  other  Pieces  of  Llvwarch 
Prince  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  with  a  lilera)  IninsL 
by  William    Owen,"  were    published  in    17    '       '    yj 
Hen,  like  Aneurin,  was  one  of  the  wanioi  - 
and,  like  him,  was  driven  to  Wales  b^  •' 
Saxons.     His  poems  have  the  same 
ness  as  those   of  Aneurin,  and  an 
Southey,  who  remarks  that  '  their  .: 
proved  by  Mr.  Turner ;  and  they  an 
as  some  of  the  oldest  remains  of  Celtic  ] 
in  the  notes  to  his  'Sir  Thomas  More,"  tlii' 
stjaia  is  as  melancholy  as  it  is  rude.'     Tb 
Age  and  the  loss  of  his  Sons,"  and  llie  lirn- 
in  the  Vale  of  Cuawg.'ai'  *i« 

latter  poem  is  ascribed  b^  pi 

Llywarch,  who  lived  towa;a»  iiie  . 
century ;  the  former  is  s!)Own  to  b'. 
circumstances  mentioned  in  it. 

Some  of  the  remniningr  poeow  m  th«  *  Myvynu 


legy*  are  tseribcd  to  tbe  two  Merddyna,  who  htve  been 
unalj^aaated  And  made  into  Merlin  in  romance.  The  same 
work  contains  a  considerable  number  of  anonymous  pieces 
ascribed  to  the  earliest  bards. 

The  privileges  of  the  bards  form  tbe  most  peculiar  and 
interestinK  portion  of  those  cunous  collections  of  Welsh 
Inm.  which  are  stilJ  extant  from  a  very  earlv  period.  The 
laww  of  Howell  Ddn,  or  Howell  the  Good,  a  king  of  South 
Walea,  are  of  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  in  a  poem  by  Cynddeiw.  of  the  date  1 160. 
reicrent-e  is  made  to  still  older  enactments,  to  a  concession 
of  privilesres  to  the  men  of  Arvon  by  Run  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy.  and  a  similar  one  to  the  men  of  Powys  by  Cadwalinn 
ia  the  seventh.  The  laws  of  Howell  have  been  fre<iiiently 
uiliited  since  their  first  appearance  in  Wotton's  '  Leges 
WaDiaB ;'  the  last  edition,  in  Welsh  and  Enjsiish.  is  to  be 
taoid  in  the  *  Anlient  I^ws  and  Institutes  of  Wales;  pub- 
SAed  10  1.S41,  by  Aneuiin  Owen,  vinder  the  superintendence 
•f  the  tterorti  Commission.  According  to  the  e«^ner&l 
ItiM  of  Wales  then  collected,  the  bards  were  entitled  to 
Am*  from  marriai^es.  to  exemption  from  bearing  arms,  and 
to  innumerable  other  privileges;  and  a  hard  was  particu- 
kriy  Ikvoured  who  *  knew  tlie  prophetic  song  of  Taliesin.' 
It  is  stated  by  Owen  Pughe,  m  Use  '  Archaeologia'  i  vol. 
nw^  p.  216),  that  the  principal  heads  under  which  antient 
Wrlin  literature  may  be  classed  are — poetry,  bardic  in- 
tfidtitea.  laws,  liistory,  theology,  ethics,  proverbs,  dramatic 
tlle^  uid  grammars;  and  that 'the  first  of  these  classes, 
potlfTt  •*  bjr  far  the  most  extensive,  for  it  may  be  com- 
palM  to  fill  about  eight  parts  out  of  the  ten  of  our  old 
mfHapit  omitting  to  take  into  account  the  heraldic  col- 
IwUOM  S-Itogether ;  but  with  respect  to  the  quantity  that 
kariated.  such  a  proportion  may  he  reversed.'  '  On  this 
mt^^eU'  he  adds,  *  I  nave  mode  a  calculation  so  as  to  en- 
■Ue  me  to  infer  that  I  have  perused  upwards  of  13,000 
jnctiCR]  pieces  of  various  denominations  for  the  purpose 
•T  collecting  words,  in  the  course  of  about  eighteen  years 
that  I  have  been  compiling  the  dictionary  of  the  Welsii 
hncuafe.' 

ine  'Triads'  may  be  said  to  belong  to  most  of  the 
iMDiining  classes,  for  they  are  by  turns  historical,  ethical, 
«(eI,  and  theological.  They  are  enumerations  of  a  triad 
jf  pcnona,  or  events,  or  observations,  strung  together 
ll  OMi  short  sentence.  This  form  of  composition,  originally 
liVtUlcd  in  all  likelihood  to  assist  the  memor}'  merely,  has 
tMn  rsiscd  by  the  Welsh  to  a  degree  of  elegance  of  which 
ft  haidljr  at  nrst  sight  appears  susceptible.  The  'Triads' 
■t  of  ail  ajfes,  and  have  unfortunately  been  preserved 
•ilhoat  rauch  attention  to  the  date  of  their  composition  ; 
■OM  of  the  oldest  are  probably  as  old  as  anything  in  the 
hacua^.  Short  as  they  are  individually,  the  collection 
iolhe  *  Myvyrian  Archaiology'  occupies  more  than  170 
M«a  at  double  columns.  'The  Wisdom  of  Cadog  the 
Wise,*  a  collection  of  proverbs,  said  to  be  made  by  St. 
ddo^,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  from  the  then  an- 
teirt  adages  of  the  Britons,  is  much  of  the  same  style  of 
— position  as  some  of  the  "Triads ;  and  indeed  some  of  the 
proverbs  are  thrown  into  that  shape. 

In  history  the  Welsh  literature  is  not  rich.     Their  first 

tathcaiie  antient  his^torian  is  Caradoc  of  Llanca^^'an.  who 

iivad  ia  the  twelOh  century,  and  wrote  a  hislorj-  of  Wales, 

^^I^^BDgUsh  translation  of  which  was  made  about   1:157, 

|^|Kwipbrey  Llwyd,  published  by  Dr.  Powell,  in  l.)84, 

HH^^M  (ince  been  frequently  reprinted,  the   last  time  at 

tkakmabuTV  in  1832.    The  orijginal   was  printed   in  tlie 

BMond  volume  of  the  *  Myvyrlan  Archaiology.'     It  is  a 

dull  I  1  chronicle. 

Tlv  :i  history  translated  by  GeofTrey  of  Mon- 

nooth  iia'J  fi  very  different  fate  from  the  dry  records  of  his 

MBlrapomiy.     His  work,  a  '  History  of  Britain,'  in  nine 

book*,  m  Latin,  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 

traiulated  from  British  materials  supplied  to  him  by  Walter 

Calenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  had  collectecl  them  in 

Brittany,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  appears 

"  spread  at  once  the  name  of  its  hero.  King  Arthur. 

out  Europe.     It  commences  with  the  coming  of 

from  Troy  to  Britain,  and  contains  all  the  strange 

._nderful  ."Tories  respecting  Arthur  and  Merlin  which 

become  familiar  to  tJie  readers  of  romance.    There  is  a 

•h  translstion  of  this  book,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 

the  *  Chronicle  of  Ty»lio,'  and  has  been  re-translated  into 

briiahand  published  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  at  the  end 

•MMMMnuscript  of  which  is  the  singular  note  in  SVelsh :  *  I, 

P.  C.  No.  I7W. 


Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  turned  this  book  from  Welsh 
into  Latin,  and  in  my  old  age  I  turned  it  the  second  time 
from  Latin  into  Welsh.'  It  was  long  supposed  that  the 
stories  in  this  book  were  the  invention  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  but  it  is  now  rather  believed  that  his  state- 
ment of  being  only  the  translator  i,s  correct,  and  that  he 
realty  had  a  Welsh  original  before  him.  The  arguments 
for  this  belief  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  intro> 
duction  to  his  'Specimens  of  early  English  Metrical  Ry 
mances.'  If  there  were  Welsh  originals,  it  becouus  a 
question  of  considerable  interest  if  they  still  exist ;  and  the 

!)revalent  opinion  now  appears  to  be  that  they  are  tu  be 
bund  in  the  '  Mabinogion,'  or  Children's  Tales,  of  which  a 
manuscript,  supposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  1370,  exists  in 
the  '  Rad  Book  of  Her^est,'  preserved  at  Jejsus  College, 
Oxford.  The  tales  in  this  collection  are  in  prose;  they 
comprise  not  only  those  of  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  but 
the  Life  of  Taliesin,  which  is  as  wild  as  any  of  its  com- 
panions, a  number  of  similar  talcs,  and  the  history  of  Bevis 
of  Hampton.  Owen  Pughe  published  several  of  the 
Mabinogion,  in  Welsh  and'English,  in  the  '  Cambrian  Re- 
gister' and  the  '  Cambrian  Quarterly  Magazine  ;'  and  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  he  had  formed  the  project  of 
publishing  the  whole,  but  could  never  obtain  sufficient 
support.  They  are  now  being  issued  in  numbers,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  who  de- 
clined availing  herself  of  the  translation  of  the  whole, 
alreatly  made  by  Owen  Pughe,  and  prints  a  new  English 
version  with  the  original  Welsh,  together  witli  notes, 
which,  if  entirely  the  production  of  her  ladysliip's  pen, 
evince  her  knowledge  not  only  of  antient  French  and 
German,  but  of  Danish  and  Icelandic.  When  Uie  work  is 
completed,  it  will  probably  aiibrd  ample  materials  for  as- 
certaining if  the  Welsh  versions  of  the  stories  of  the  Round 
Table  which  it  contains  are  likely  to  be  the  originals  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or.  like  the  Chronicle  of  Tysilio, 
taken  from  him ;  but  in  either  case  it  now  appears  to  lie 
the  prevalent  opinion  tliat  that  cycle  of  romance  originated 
in  Welsh  invention  or  tradition.  The  reasons  in  favour  of 
this  view  have  been  ably  summed  up  in  an  'Ewiay  on  the 
Influence  of  Welsh  Tradition  upon  European  Literature,* 
which  obtained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Abergavenny 
Cymreigv'ddion  Society,  in  October,  1838,  and  which,  though 
not  publisihed,  may  be  seen  at  tlie  British  Museum,  to 
which  a  privately  printed  copy  was  presented  by  tlie 
author,  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding.  Mr.  Harding,  in  this  Essay, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  in  his  'Tour  in  Brittany,'  refer  for 
a  confirmation  of  their  views  on  this  tubject,  which  coin- 
cide, to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Ihu 
Narrative  Poetry  of  the  Italians,'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Boiardo  and  Ariosto.  Mr.  Panizzi  stales  as  the  result  of 
his  researches,  that '  All  the  chivalrous  fictions  since  spread 
through  Europe  appear  to  have  had  their  birth  in  Wales.' 

The  subjects  of  tne  antient  Welsh  compositions  in  prose 
are  so  much  connected,  that  in  treating  of  them  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  encroach  a  little  on  the  chronolo- 
gical arrangement  than  to  put  them  asunder.  It  will  now 
be  proper  to  return  to  the  poetry,  the  history  of  which  up 
to  our  own  time  is  so  entirely  uninterrupted  by  any 
foreign  influence,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  an  end  before 
returning  to  the  prose. 

The  second  period  of  Welsh  poetry  has  the  merit  of 
undoubted  authenticity,  and  in  antiquity  it  sur- 
passes what  can  be.  produced  in  any  other  living  lan- 
guage of  the  north  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Icelandic.  The  bards  of  Wales  were  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  Scalds  of  Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  in 
their  rules  for  the  composition  of  poetrj'  to  have  had  much 
in  common  with  each  other.  The  '  Myvyrian  Archaiology' 
contains  the  compositions  of  fifty-nine  bards,  Irom  the 
lime  of  Meilyr,  who  lived  between  11*20  and  1100,  to 
that  of  Tudur  Ddall,  between  1340  and  13H0.  The  most 
famous  piece  of  Meilyr  is  the  '  Death-bed  of  the  Baid,' 
both  the  original  and  translation  of  which  are  given  in  the 
'  Cambrian  Register,'  vol.  i.,  p.  405.  His  son,  Gwalchmai 
ap  Meilyr  (I15U-90)  is  repoiicd  to  have  accompiinied 
Richard  CoEur-de- Lion  to  the  Cnisades;  fourteen  compo- 
sitions by  liiin  are  still  extant,  of  which  the  most  famous 
is  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Tal-y-Voel,  in  1158,  and 
haa  been  translated,  but  by  no  means  faithfully,  by 
Gray — 

'Owcd'i  praint  ilrisBiuUmy  mne. 
Owvn  t«  Ift,  and  Oweti  i*rou«,'  te- 
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,^Hiii  poem  is  wtiUen  in  a  phraaeoloffjr  so  obscure  to  the 
tnodem  rt-ader,  that  the  Rev.  T,  Price,  who  quotes  it 
in  his  rucenlly  published  'Haiies  Cynmi,'  thinks  pro- 
per to  add  a  version  of  it  in  modem  Welsh.  Cynddplw 
(1150-1200')  was  a  poet  contemporary  with  Gwalchmai, 
but  of  inferior  talents.  Forty  of  his  pieces  are  printed  in 
the  •  Myvyrian  ^irchaiolugy.  of  whicVi  the  most  interesting 
•re  his  poem  entitled  '  The  Death-bed  of  Cynddelw,'  and  hii 
verses  to  Madoc,  prinee  of  Powys.  the  same  who  is  the 
hero  of  Soulhey's  poem,  and  is  supposed  bv  some  writers 
to  liave  bt-en  the  discoverer  of  America.  Two  of  his  rivals 
were  illnstriout.  for  rank  as  well  as  genius: — Owoin  Cyvei- 
lioc  1 1 150-07).  the  prince  of  Cyveilioc,  a  portion  of  Povfys; 
and  Hywel  (ll-JO-llCi)  or  I172)i  one  of  the  suns  of  Owain 
Ctwynedd,  and  therefore  the  brotlier  of  Madoc,  who  aspired 
to  his  falljer's  throne,  and  fell  in  the  contest,  the  issue  of 
which  led  to  Madoc's  emigration  from  Wales.  The  most 
conspicuous  production  of  Owain  is  the  otle  entitled  'The 
Hirlas  Horn,  or  'The  lx)ng  Blue  Horn,"  which  has  been 
frequently  translated  since  its  first  appearance  in  Evans's 

•  Dissertation  on  the  Bards.'  The  poems  of  Hvwei  are 
.chiefly  love-odes,  of  which  the  finest  is  one  entitled  'The 

Choice.'  One  of  their  contemporaries.  Llywarch  ap 
Llewellyn  (11CO-1220\  who  was  the  laureate  of  several  of 
the  princes,  is  commonly  known  by  the  sing:ular  appella- 
tion of  '  Prydydd  y  Moch,'  or  the  '  Poet  of  the  Pips.'  for 
■what  cause  is  not  now  ascertainable.  One  of  his  produc- 
tions is  an  invocation,  when  Hnderg:oin£r  the  fiery  ordeal  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  to  ascertain  if  he  possessed  any 
'knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Madoc. 

The  names  of  the  bards  now  become  still  more  nume- 
rous, and  the  period  in  which  they  lived  may  be  considered 
as  the  middle  of  the  classic  ajje  of  Welsh  poetrj'.  The 
most  distintjuishcd  are — Einion,  the  son  of  Gwalchmai.the 
•on  of  Meilyr  i;il70-1220  ,  of  a  family  in  which  poetical 

fenius  seems  to  have  been  hereditan' ;  Ehdyr  Sais  fll60- 
2-201,  Phylip  Bndydd  (1200-1250),  'and  Prydydd  Bychan 
(1210-12tX)  .  Their  poems  are  chiefly  culoeies  on  the 
princes  and  great  men  with  whom  they  were  connected. 
The  next  generation  of  bards  must  have  been  that  which 
witnessed  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  the  English.  According 
to  a  tradition  which  has  been  made  universally  known  by 

•  The  Bard '  of  Gray,they  must  have  perished  by  the  sword  of 
the  invader;  but  the  current  story  of  the  mn-ssacre  of  the 
bards  appears  to  rest  on  no  adequate  authority.  There  is 
no  mi-morial  or  tradition  of  it  in  the  country  which  is  said 
to  have  been  its  scene,  and  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  produc- 
tions of  bards  of  tl\e  time  immediately  following.  In  the 
•Myvyrian  Archaiologj'' there  appears  no  greater  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  poetical  productions  than  might  na- 
turally he  expected  as  the  result  of  a  foreign  conquest,  of 
however  milu  a  character  j  and  the  next  ccntur)-  was  des- 
tined to  produce  a  batd  wl»o  in  national  popularity  siir- 
paAscd  alt  who  preceded  him. 

Dafvdd  apGwilym  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Welsh 
Ovid,  and  sometimes  the  Welsh  Petrarch,  but  is  said  by 
Ms  Eiiglihh  translator  to 'approach  more  nearly  to  Bums 
than  to  any  other  poet,  whether  of  his  own  or  other  coun- 
tries.' His  poems  are  of  a  character  almost  entirely  new  in 
the  literature  of  Wales:  the  subjects  of  them  are  chiefly 
,  themes  of  love  and  social  festivity,  instead  of  valour  and 
heroism.  The  exact  dates  of  Dalydd's  birth  and  death  are 
unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  l.'MO, 
and  to  have  died  about  1400;  the  incidents  of  his  Hfe  are 
both  interesting  in  themselves  and  curious  from  the  light 
'they  throw  on  the  manners  ol  the  lime.  He  appear*  to  have 
been  of  i'  ■    birth,  and  hin  mother's  relations,  on 

,'tindinc  Iv  (,  turned  her  out  of  doors,  when  she  put 

herselt^  uiuii  r  tiic  Diotection  of  her  lover,  who  immediately 
'married  her,  and  the  new-married  pair  visited  a  cousin  of 
*tlie  husband,  of  the  name  of  Ivor  Hacl.  In  after  years, 
■when  Dafydd  was  a  lad,  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
««mc  Ivor  on  being  turned  out  of  doorfi  bv  his  parents  in 
consequence  of  imj)ertinence  to  them.  "Here  he  became 
tutor  and  lover  of  Ivor's  dauerliter,  whom,  when  the  father 
found  what  was  g-oing  on,  he  placed  in  a  nunnery  at  An- 
lesea,    but    wjtiioiit    withdnnring    hu    patronage   from 
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Afydd,  who  composed  man^  songs  to  the  lady,  and  was 
••'about  tills  time  elected  chief  bard  of  Glamorgan,  tbom 
^"which  he  is  often  called  Dafydd  Morganwg.  His  ap- 
ppointnicnt  to  this  oifice  led  to  a  contest  of  satire  with 
Rhy^  Meigan,  another  bard,  who  reflected  on  the  illegi- 
"tiniacy  of  Dafydd's  birth,  but  was  answered  in  a  poem  of 
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such  pung;ency,  that  on  hearing  it  recited  he  fell  down 
expired  on  the  spot.     The  handsome  person  of  Dafydd 
his  poetical  talents  mode  htm  at  thia  time  such  a  ^toi 
with  the  fair  sex,  that  he  had  the  Opportunity  of  amufti 
himself  by  giving  an  assignation  to  twenty-four  differei 
mistresses  with  aU  of  whom  he  appointed  an  intenriew 
the  same  spot,  and,  concealed  benmd  the  bushes,  lau 
at  the  meeting.     They  all.  when  they  had  discovered 
trick,  vowed  to  be  the  death  of  the  deceiver,  wlio  had 
temerity  to  make  his  appearance,  and  in  a  humorous  vei 
desired  her  who  had  Kissed  him  ottencat  to   strike 
first.    The  confusion  and  the  mutual  sneers  of  the 
produced  a  battle,  in  the  heat  of  whi-         '        '1  eaCA' 
The  heart  of  the  bard  was  soon  aftei  .  •  y  a 

passion   for  Morvudd.  the  daughter  ot  Modog  Lai  _ 
who  was  united  to  him  in  a  grove  by  his  friemi   Ma 
Bemfras.  an  enunent  bard.     Dafydd  argued  the  validity  i 
thi.i   mode   of  marriage,   but  the  bride's  father  and 
Church  thought  olhenvise,  and  Morvudd  was  '"  ••  ■■ 
united,  agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  t'hurch,  w . 
Cvnin,  whom  Dafydd  christened  *  Bwa  Bacli,'  oi 
Hunchback,'  and  assailed  under  that  name  with  all 
weapons  of  satire.     He  followed  up  this  poetical 
by  running  away  with  the  lady,  who  was  nothing  ' 
the  fugitives  were  overtaken  and  separated,  and 
was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  which  the 
Glamorgan,  who  looked  more  to  his  genius  than  his 
lality,  released  him  by  discharging.   'This  obstinate] 
ment  to  Morvudd  excited  the  contempt  of  another  emil 
bard,  Gruflydd  Gryg  of  Angleteo,  who  ridiculed  Da  ' 
a  poem,   which  produced  a  contest  of  satire  till  it 
brought  to   an  end    by  an  ingenious    and   good-nat 
Ktratageni  of  Bola  Bauol,  a  friend  of  both.     He  contht 
that  a  report  of  the  death  of  each  should  r> 
the  other,  and,  as  he  expected,  on  the  re< 
intelligence  animosity  was  forgotten ;  Dnt . 
paneg}'rical  elegy  on  Gruttydd,  and  GruH 
When  the  trick  was  discovered,  the  con 
renewal  of  friendship.     Dafydd  lived  to  siii".  ivc'  tus 
vudd  and  ail  his  dearest  friends,  and  on  his  death-bed  < 
iMised  a  poem   expretsive  of  his  own   resignation 
hope. 

The  poems  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  were  first  ,  _ 
in  Welsh  only,  but  with  an  English  memoir,  from 
the  preceding  account  has  been  '-i    ^  '•■■Owen  .looctt 
Owen  Pughe,  in  1789.     An  En  i  ition  of 

of  the  best  was  published  uud^.  ..--sumed   naOM 

Maelog,  in  1834.    The  poems  of  Dalvdd  arc 
among  other  things,  tor  exliibiting   the  indication 
approach  to  a  sj'stem  of  versification  which  waa  i 
carried  to  what  may  be  called  a  point  of  perfe 
point  of  absurdity,  as  the  readers  taste  muy  deciii 
which  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  notice  Iiere 
period  of  its  full  establishment. 

'  Originally,'  we  arc  told  by  a  writer  iu  the  '  Oamli 
Register,' vol.  i.,  p.  400,  'the  distribution  of  longaad  i 
syllables  or  feet  formed  the  batsisofWelah  verse  and  rtii 
of  the  combination  of  verses,  there  was  also  another 
ciple  called  coruionancy,  or  the  accordant  M)und  of  the  i 
consonants  from  certain  accented  parta  of  the  vene 
ca^rually  embellished  it     But  this  consonancy,  being  i 
Uarly,  musical  in  the  Welsh  language,  was  esiablisliedi 
a  cunsitiluent  part  of  vei-se  at  a  congress  I  nil 

century,  at  which  presided  Geraint,  usual) 
Gliiii,  or  the  Blue  Bard.  The  consonancy  Ma»  mHurvmtdt 
modified  and  improved  at  ditferent  times,  until  about  the 
year  13!^),  when  a  congress  was  held  under  the  auspice*  t  " 
IvorHoel,  wherein  it  was  established  in  the  form  in  whi( 
it  remains  to  this  day.' 

*  Our  system  of  versification,'  says  Edward  Willianui, 
I„i,.  \i..,,,.,,i„.jj  (.  Poems,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  29U\  '  is  suj 
;i  :   the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world  :  it  is 

t .  _  r  ,  .    j:    elementary   classes,  iim'   ili''i 
language,  antient  or  modem,  ait' 
that  is  nut  uaed  in  the  Welsh  lani: ' 
under  one  or  the  other  of  our  t^\ 
That  tliifi  system  however  is   nvi 
evident  from  what  is  added  to  his  uuliuc 
the  ♦Cambrian  Reinster,' tliat  'sonif  of  i 
of  North  Wales  committed  the  i 
ing  what  were  only  twenty-fou; 
amples  of  the  original  canons  tor  uio  cunoiw 
which  hascreatedaachism  between  them  and  the 
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South,  and  whioh  has  been  the  means  or  leading  modern 
vriUn  Into  errora,  whenever  they  have  had  occasion  to 
of  the  twenty-four  raeaBiire?.  of  poetry." 

Welsh  name  for  this  spof'-  "'  ' -^.. .■...-.• ;-  r>..,...j. 

and  though  more  comii 

the  alliteration  employed  in  .1 .  ..- 

lier  English  poetry,  from  whicli  Uie  1  :  il  may 

.ve  been  borrowed.     The  Welsh  soon  ;  lOud  ol 

a  api'cimen  of  English  ver«e,  compoiied  iit  1400,  by  a 
eikh  student  at  Oxford,  to  exhibit  the  lulvantageu  of  the 
orosa  conaonaru;y.'  is  printed  in  the  Mcond  volume  of  the 
Cainbrian  ReiPHter.'  A  more  recent  example  of  it,  inven 
Waltew's  'Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  I-Angnage,'  will 
iiaps  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  it  than  a  lengthened 
ptioa.    The  lines  are  on  Envy  t— 

'  A  rii-U'l  111  riioebtw'  hoe  ht>  fotmil, 
I  I  ^'iww  yrt  undcT  i^und, 

■  'i>lr#u  dutflDol  <U«|>Uy, 
Ncir  ai  1  !ii''  (l»vil  in  tlia  Jay, 
Bitl  at  iIm  noon  of  ai^ht.' 

introdttctioQ  of  Cynghanedd  tended  strongly  to  induce 

poets  of  Wales  to  }>ay  more  attention  to  iwund  than 

as  may  be  conieclured  from  the  specimen  jiiven,  but 

its  ifiound  till  in  our  own  days,  in  1819,  Dr.  Owen 

I,  by  translating  the  *  Paradise  I^st'  into  Welsh  blank 

fvithout  respect  to  the  laws  of  t!ynghanedd,  was 

to  h*v    '    '  "-      -"•  ' '  -   '      -\hle  reform. 

n*!^  IT  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym 

Xjtmii  ^.;..     V..W.,  ,..,.   .....:.  durint;  the  wars  of  the 

His  works  are    less  remarkable  for  their  poetical 

tb«ir    historical    interest.      They   were   firet    pub- 

in  theoria^inal  Welsh,  with  English  notes,  chieny  of 

nfttorv  historical  matter,   by  the  Cynmirodorion,  or 

n  Institution,  in  the  year  1B37,  and  occupy 

smc.  which  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  John 

'  church,  known  by  the  name  of  Tegid. 

•  Iiich  followed  were  by  no  means  fertile  in 

ITie  next  bard  who  deserves  attention  in 

(tencral  survev  of  Welsh  literature,  is  Huw  Morus.  or 

ugfa  Morris,  who  was  born  in  IG'22,  and  survived  till  1709. 

U  to  be  ranked,'  *ve  are  told  in  the  '  Cambrian  Kegis- 

•  •»•"■■•>••  'he  first  of  the  Welsh  poets.     He  eminently 

I  at  talent    ^vhic-h  we   call   humour,  and  was 

r  of  the   pathetic  and  the   sublime.'    The 

•  wntcr  states  that  his  '  Elegy  on  tlie  Death  of  Mrs. 

jJdluton  ■  is  equal  or  superior  to  'the  two  most  beautiful 

.  :>nfl  m  the  English  language  on  the  same  subject. 

1  1  -dy'  on  the  deatli  of  his  ladv,  by  I>ord  Lyttelton, 

a^d  that  ■  to  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Lad^.'  by  Mr.  Shaw.' 

Theworksof  Huw  Moni*  were  published  in  two  duodecimo 

in  182:*,  under  the  title   of  'Eos 

iigale  of  Ceiriog.' 

■      •ii  uisrini^iiisned  bards  of  the  eighteenth  cenhiry 

Ci  ifrtnwy  Owen,  Evan  Evans,  and  Edward  Williams. 

Owen   is  slylid  by  Owen  Pughe   'one    of  the 

I  '>cts   that  anjieaii'l  nmong  the  Welsh."     He  was 

'  M  fifftsant  in  ATighsoy,  and  was  indebted  for  his 

[r.  Lewis  Monis,  a  distinguished  autiquarv. 

rought  up  lor  tl»o  thuri'h.     He  married  in 

where  he  was  curate,  and  says  in  one  of  his  let- 

\Titp  ipeak.s  very  little  Welsh,  vet  she  understands 

I  fear  that  if  I  go  not  to  vValc;.,  my  boys  will 

;  by  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  teach  the  eldest 

one  «oid  of  Welsh.'     He  was   curate  to  Dr.  Douglas, 

icrwards  bishop  of  8alishur>-,  'the  perron,'  he  says,  in 

s  letters,  *  who  defended  the  poet  Milton  ag«in<>t 

)UB  defamation  of  Lauder.     Be  it  as  it  may,  he  is 

V  ifcvere   and   hard  towards  me.     I  holcl  some 

of  him  apjwrtaining  to  the  school,  and  though 

i;  ..._,   .  :  too  high  before,  yet  he  has  sent  down  this  year 

orden  to  raise  the  rent,  lest  a  poor  wretched  curate  should 

pxin  nnHhJng  in  his  service,  or  obtain  too  good  a  bargain 

■d.'     This  and  similar  lieulment  at  la-^t  induced 

petilinn  thn  '  'vmmrninrion  Society,  in  1757,  for 

•it^e  for  America,  where 

mia;  and  after  thi.  year 

licaid  of  him.     '  About  the  year 

'.  in  the  'Cambrian  Biography,' 

■  '  I  ried  to  obtain  in- 

'l  with  that  view 

■1   Ml  HIS  .-1)11.     iiiiii  hiL-y  found  perfectly 

before  any  answer  was  sent,  he  must  first 


know  who  would  pay  him  for  his  trooble.'  The  principal 
poems  of  Gomnwy  Owen  were  printed  in  the  tir«t  volume 
of  a  book  called  '  Diddaiiwch  Teuluaidd,'  printed  at  Lon- 
<l^>n  in  17B3.  The  book  has  a  curious  En ir'""''  ■■-"•"•'  by 
;ie  printer,  who  states  tliat  it  was  'put  i;  v 

Uie  editor,  Hugh  Jones,'  who  'owned  him-L  .  .   ._, A 

\>riting  an  English  preface  to  it,  and  therefore  desired  me 
to  do  that  office  for  liiin.'  *  The  editor.' he  adds. '  being 
an  itinerary  twrd  in  the  manner  of  the  antients,  hath  given 
me  leave  to  tell  his  readers  that  he  pretends  to  neither 
learning  nor  languages  ;  he  despises  them  all  except  his 
own,  as  the  chief  Greek  poets  did,  calling  other  langunges 
barbarous.     He  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  i'  A\ 

or  French  nations  have  anytlung  that  may  |  «: 

called  poetry;  such  is  man's  partiality  toward.s  ms  own 
country  and  people.' 

The  Rev.  Evnn  Evans  was  bom  in  Cardiganshire  in 
173L  He  olao  was  patronised  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  and 
educated  for  the  church,  but  rose  to  no  higher  station  than 
tiiat  of  a  curate,  and  at  his  death,  in  17H9,  was  reported  and 
believed  to  Irave  perished  from  want  on  a  mountain.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  uilowed  an  annuity  by  Mr.  Panton,  a 
gentleman  of  Anglesey,  on  condition  of  receiving  his 
library  of  manuscripta  ailer  his  death.  He  pubUshed  two 
octavo  volumes  of  Welsh  sermotu,  *  Diasertatio  dc  tiardis.' 
'Specimens of  Antient  Welsh  Poetry.'  and  a  poem  entitled 
the  '  Love  of  our  Country.'  His  talents  as  a  poet  have  be- 
come more  known  and  appreciated  since  his  death  than 
before,  .Tones,  the  historian  of  Brecknock,  says,  in  a  letter, 
wntten  in  17U7,  'I  did  not  think  Evan  Pn'-'  '  Hir"  (the 
bardic  name  of  Evans)  '  the  poet  he  was.     i  m  well, 

but  I  suppose  the  cirrif  had  expelled  tli!.  -ulore  I 

became  acquainted  with  him.' 

Edward  Williams,  known  by  the  Bardic  name  of  lolo 
Morgan  wg.  was  a  poet  of  merit  both  in  Welsh  and  English. 
He  was  bom  in  the  pan&h  of  Llancarvan  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, about  the  year  I7-(7.  His  English  poems,  lyric  and 
CasturaJ,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1794,  present  per- 
aps  the  most  curious  list  of  subscribers  that  ever  was  at- 
tached to  any  pubUcation.  It  begins  with  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  WaJes;  it  contains  those  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  of 
William  Bowles,  generalissimo  of  the  Creek  nation.  Sir 
William  .1  •■-"<  ^fiss  Hannah  More.  Lord  Orford, 
Thomas  P;i  1  Rogers,  Miss  Anna  ScAvand,  John 

Home  TooIl-.     rlorce,  and  General  Washington.     He 

nflerwards  published  two  volumes  of  Welsh  hymns, 
'Salmau  yr  Eglwys  jti  yr  Anialwch.'  Williams  worked 
through  life  at  his  Imde  as  a  stonemason.  He  lived  for 
some  time  in  London,  and  was  anxious  to  emigrate  to 
America^  but  returned  to  Wales,  and  lived  and  died  there. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  hi« 
country ;  he  wa.H  one  of  the  editors  of  the  •  Myvyrian 
ArchaTology,'  and  he  wa."*,  in  18*20,  about  to  pnblisFi  a  col- 
lection of  documents  illustrative  of  Welsh  history,  but 
seems  to  have  been  prevented  from  want  of  .sufficient  nnp- 
port.  These  documents  are  now  announced  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Welsh  Manuscript  Society,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  his  iiou.  Mr.  TaHesin  William**,  who  published,  in 
1B2'J,  his  father's  'CylVinach  lieirdd  Ynys  Prydain,' or  'Secret 
of  the  Biirds  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.'  lolo  died  at  Fleraing- 
slone  in  Glamorganshire,  on  the  l7th  of  December,  1828; 
and  Southey  savs,  in  his  Life  of  Cowper,  '  It  grieves  me  to 
think  what  curious  knowledge,  and  how  much  of  it,  has 
probably  perished  with  poor  old  Edward  Williams,'  From 
some  U'ttei-s  by  him.  which  were  printed  during  his  life- 
time in  the  third  volume  of  the  ■Cambrian  Register,'  it 
•seems  that  he  had  wntten  his  autobiography,  in  which  he 
had  inlrodiiced  an  account  of  Welsh  literature  during  hi» 
own  time,  ns  well  as  his  opinions  of  Welsh  literature  in 
general.  Tliis  work  would  probably  be  of  value,  as  his 
opinions  on  these  subjects  appear  to  have  been  self- 
foi-med. 

The  epithet  which  has  l>een  given  to  a  writer  contem- 
porary with  Edward  WiHiams,  'the  Cambrian  Shakspere,' 
would  give  a  stranger  an  idea  that  at  all  events  its  pos- 
sessor occupied  an  important  station  in  Welsh  literary 
annals ;  out  oven  in  this  he  would  be  mistaken.  •  Twm 
or  Nant,  says  Williams,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  has  been 
called  the  Sfiakspere  of  Wales.  What  bla.sphcmy  to  name 
him  with  tl.    '"  :e  of  England!  You  have  most  niro- 

bably  seen  mibo,  sometimes  put  into  the  hands  of 

little  childiiii  itvi;miiingtoread,"Tlns  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built."    It  is  much  fairer  to  compare  this  to  the  writings  of 
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ShakspCTO  than  anythine:  «h&t  was  ever  written  Ijy  Twm 
or  N&nt,  whoM  inteiv  .dcs  consist  of  nolhini:;  but  the  lowest 
and  fVequently  th«  most  indecent  buffoonery  that  can  be 
inaniMd.'  'Twin  or  Nanl.'  or  Tom  of  the  Valley,  was 
tlM  Bardic  name  of  Thomas  Kdwards,  who  was  born  in  the 
y»ar  1738,  in  Denbijfhshire,  and  died,  we  believe,  about 
1820.  Somo  of  hi*  wimirers  call  him  'the  Welbh  Aristo- 
phanes.' His  interludes, 'Enterlutes,' as  he  calls  them  in 
vVeUh,  resemble,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  titles,  which 
are  pven  by  a  correspondent  in  the  '  Gwladi^arwr"  (voL  vi., 
p.  144),  the  Mysteries  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  regular  theatre  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  One  of 
theoi  is  a  dialofrue  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Dissenter ; 
iinother  between  Pleasure  and  Misery.  The  dates  of  these 
are  1783  and  1787 :  he  afterwards  advanced  nearer  to  the 
regular  drama,  for,  in  1812,  we  have  the  '  Ystori  Richard 
Whil(inj:ton,  yr  hwn  a  fu  dair  gwaith  yn  Arglwydd  Maer 
Liundain,'  the  story  of  Whittinglon,  thrice  Loi^  Mayor  of 
London. 

The  Cambrian  Shakspere  deserved  his  title  much  lesa 
limn  Dr.  Owen  Pui^he  would  that  of  the  Cambrian  Milton, 
Dr.  Pughe  was  equally  eminent  as  an  antiquary,  a  lexico- 
l^rnplier,  and  a  poet.  His  principal  work  of  the  latter  de- 
si-ription  is  his  'Coll  Gwynfa,'  a  translation  of  the  '  Para- 
dise Lost,'  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  distin- 
puished  for  throwinij  otf  the  yoke  of  'Cynghanedd.'  He 
also  published,  under  the  name  of  Idrison,  a  poem  entitled 
•Hu  Gadarn,'  or  '  Hu  the  Mighty,'  commemorative  of  the 
exploits  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Cymry,  famous  in  tradition, 
who  conducted  their  roi£:ration  from  *  DelVobani,'  or  '  Sum- 
meriand,'  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Dr.  Puehe  was  born  in 
Merionethshire,  in  1751),  and  died  in  1835,  in  his  native 
county,  to  which  he  had  returned  aller  a  long  residence  in 
London. 

Mr.  Edward  .Tones,  who  was  appointed  bard  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1783,  was  also  a  native  of  MerioneUishire, 
and  died  in  I-ondon  in  1834.  His  'Relics  of  the  Welsh 
Bards'  are  valuable  from  the  spccimcnii  they  contain  both 
of  the  poetrj-  and  the  music  of  Wales,  but  the  English 
translations  which  he  gives  of  the  Welsh  passa^^es  are  by 
far  too  paraphrastical.  Mr.  Parry's  invaluable  collection 
of  '  Welsh  Melodies,'  with  poetry  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  has 
superseded  much  of  the  utility  of  Joness  work  for  the 
iniisitian ;  but  we  understand  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
•Relics'  has  either  appeared  or  is  about  to  appear  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Parry  himself. 

The  Welsh  Parnassus  of  the  nineteen h  cenlurj'  is  crowded 
with  candidates  for  fame,  many  of  whom  have  received  the 
hii^hest  praises  from  Cambrian  critics.  It  maybe  observed 
of  all,  that  they  aim  at  producing  little  beyond  short  lyrical 
pieces,  many  of  them  on  the  casual  occurrences  of  the 
day  or  on  subjects  dictated  by  societies.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  give  more  than  very  brief  notices  of  the 
piost  conspicuous.  As  usual  North  Wales  is  the  most 
abundant  in  bards,  and  Caernarvonshire  appears  to  be  the 
most  prolific  county.  David  Owen,  of  Eifion  (by  his 
bardic  inune  Dewi  Wyn),  wax  born  in  Caernaivonshire  in 
17H4,  and  died  in  1841,  alter  a  life  spent  in  rural  jiursuits. 
His  poetical  works  were  collected  in  one  volume,  and 
published  at  Chester  in  1841,  under  the  title  of '  Blodau 
Arlon,'  or  '  Flowers  of  Arvon.'  The  Rev.  William  Wil- 
Jiama  (Gwilym  Calcdfrj-n),  of  Caernarvon,  is  the  author  of 
an  interesting  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  '  Grawn  Awen,  or 
the  Treasures  of  the  Muse:  and  Mr.  David  Thomas 
iDafydd  Ddu  ErjTi),  of  Caernarvon,  who  was  found 
drowned  in  1822,  had  produced  some  poems,  the  merit  of 
which  has  lately  occasioned  their  reuublicalion,  with  a 
Lite  of  the  author  nreiixed.  Mr.  David  Richards  (Dafydd 
lonawri,  of  Dolgelly,  is  the  author  of  four  or  five  volumes 
of  poems,  which  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  some  of  the 
behl  in  the  language.  The  Rev.  John  Richards,  of  Llaner- 
chymedd  in  Anglesey,  and  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools 
itx  that  island,  who  died  in  18.32,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
Mas  both  an  antiquarian  and  a  poet.  Mr.  'Thomas  Lloyd 
Jont-s  iGwenffrwd),  of  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  who  went 
1  '  ic;i  in  1832,  and  died  in  Alabama  in  1834,  in  his 
t  11  Ih  year,  had  t  ranslated  Thomson's '  Seasons '  and 

Cuiii-Miiwis  'Deserted  Village,'  and  published,  in  1831,  a 
•mall  but  useful  volume,  entitled  *  Ceinion  Awen  y  Cymry,* 
or  •  the  Bottulies  of  Welsh  Poetry.'  In  South  Wales  the 
principal  seat  of  the '  Awen  '  is  Merthyr  Tydvil.  Taliesin 
William^  the  son  of  lolo  Morganwg,  hia  followed  the 
example,  instead  of  the  advice  of  hit  lather,  who,  like  Sir 
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Walter  Scott,  was  anxious  that  none  of  hia  aona  should  be 
poets.  He  is  now  a  schoolmaster  at  Merthyr,  which  boaaU 
of  another  poet  in  the  person  of  another  sdxralmaster, 
John  Thomas,  who  is  taid  by  his  admirers  to  be  tlie  best 
minstrel  m  South  Wales,  and  of  a  third,  in  the  innkeeper 
Edward  Williams  (lolo  Mynwr).  Two  of  the  moCt  di»> 
tingiiished  of  modem  Welsh  poets  are  resident  ai  Oxford — 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  of  Jesus  College,  who  aa&umes  tbe 
name  of  Daniel  Ddu  n  Geredigion,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  of  Christ  Church,  who  takes  tlial  of  Tegid.  A 
collection  of  poems  by  the  former  was  published  at 
Llandovery,  in  IH^il,  under  the  title  of 'Gwinllan  y  Bardd — 
The  Poet's  Vineyard :"  the  productions  of  Tcgid  moat 
be  Bo-ight  for  in  numerous  periodicals  ;  they  are  noted 
for  grace  and  neatness  of  expression.  Tnere  i*  one 
Welsh  poet  of  note  in  London,  the  Rev.  James  Hugfaea,of 
Depliord,  minister  of  Jewin  Crescent  Chapel ;  who  is  alao 
the  author  of  a  popular  expo^tion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamentd. 

The  pro»e  literature  of  Wales  in  modem  limes  may  be 
said  to  commence  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
history  of  which  is  curious.  In  the  year  15C2  or  loti3.  it  wis 
enacted  by  Parliament  that  'the  Bible,  TestameaU  aad 
Common  Prayer'  should  be  translated  into  the  Brttiahoc 
Welsh  tongue  ;  should  be  viewed,  perused,  and  allowed  tq^.. 
the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor.  St.  David,  Lis 
Hereford ;  and  should  be  printed  and  used  in  the 
by  Ihe  Ist  of  March,  in  the  year  1566,  under  a 
cose  of  faiktre,  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  each  of  the 
above  bishops.  In  \b&7,  one  year  after  the  time  fixed  by 
Parliament,  the  New  Testament  made  its  appearance,  but 
more  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  Uiere  was  a  versun 
of  the  Old.  The  reasons  are  probably  those  coi\jectared  kf 
Llewelyn,  that  the  time  allowed  was  too  short,  the  peiBona 
that  could  be  employed  upon  it  too  few,  the  penalty  allowed 
lor  failure  too  slight  to  induce  the  bishops,  who  seem  to 
have  had  no  funds  assigned  them  to  carry  on  Ihe  work,  topo 
to  the  expense  of  procuring  a  translation,  which  must  have 
cost  each  of  them  much  more  than  forty  pounds.  In  liact 
the  whole  afl'air  seems  to  have  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
the  translation,  which  finally  was  published  at  Loodoa  in 
1:)88.  was  executed  by  Dr.  William  Morgan,  vicar  of  Uaa 
Rhaiadr,  in  Denbighshire,  not  in  consequem-e  of  the 
of  Parliament,  but  because  he  felt  the  nccewity  of  t| 
work.  Morgan  was  promoted,  in  1595,  to  the  see  of 
daff,  ' translated,'  says  Llewellyn,  'to  St.  Asaph  in  It 
and  in  1G04  to  a  better  place.'  His  successor  at  St.  Aalfl 
Dr.  Parry,  published,  in  1620,  a  revised  edition  of  ti 
Bible,  with  such  considerable  alterations  that  it  might 
most  be  called  a  new  translation,  and  this  is  the  one  wl 
continues  in  use  to  the  present  day.  Owen  Pughe  mc 
tioned,  in  1802,  that  nineteen  editions  of  the  Bible,  cc 
ing  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  cu^iit 
had  circulated  in  Wales.  Llewelyn  published,  in  17<W,^ 
'An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  ur  Weltb  ver- 
sions and  editions  of  the  Bible,'  which  is  very  arausUi^jr 
written. 

The  early  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  printed  in 
London,  and  the  introduction  of  typography  into  the  prin- 
cipality was  exceedingly  slow.     Cottlan,  in  the  'Typogm* 
pliical  Ga2etteer,'  states  that  the  earliest  informatioaf' 
possesses  on  the  subject  is  from  one  of  the  Martin 
Prelate  tracts  in  Queen  Elixabeth's  reign,  in  which 
lion  is  made  of '  knave  Tliack  well  the  printer,  which  pnnl 
popyshe  and  traiterous  Wclslie  bookes  in  Wales.'  but  tl 
notning  more  has  ever  been  discovered  of  this  printer  or  i 
books.     In  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  August,  If 
it  was  observed  by  a  correspondent,  that  'from  the  inv« 
tion  of  printing  downwards.so  adver^n  wok.  the   circuil 
stances  attending  the  diffusion  of  \  ature,  tU 

there  was  not  a  printing-press  in  the  [■       ^      ly  until  U 
year  1734,  or  thereabouts,  when  a  temporary  one  vras 
up   by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  of  Bod-Edcym,   in   Ani^les  ^ 
This  identical  press,'  the  coiTespondent  adds,  'isstiirin  b«> 
ing  at  Trevirw,  near  Llanrwst.' 

Affairs  seem  to  have  continued  in  this  apathetic  stale  I 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  when  two  i 
cipal  engines  were  set  in  motion  which  have  since  chan 
the  whole  face  of  literary  affairs  in  the  principality — the^ 
the  establishment  of  periodicals  and  the  other  the  ti 
hlishment  of  societies.    The  first  Welsh   periodical  an 
peared  about  the  year  1770 ;  its  title   was   '  Eurgrai 
Cymraeg,'  or  'The  Welsh  Treasure ;'  it  was  edited  bjr  i ' 
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.  Peter  WiUiams.  or  Caermarlhen,  and  Evan  Thomas, 
iWekh  poet  from  Monteoraerysliire,  then  resident  at  that 
What  baa  been  the  etfect  of  Uii.i  example  appears  from 
liat  of  eight  periodicals  then  in  existence  (fiven  in  the 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
lorion'  in  1828,  and  tlie  statement  in  a  nural>er  of 
Cajnbhaa  Quarterly  Uagazinc '  for  1831,  that  at  that 
*iio  ies  tliaii  fourteen  periodieals  in  the  Welsh  ian- 
i^isued  monthly  from  the  press.' 
The  principal  now  or  lately  ui  beine  are — 1,  the  '  Seren 
r,'  or  '  Star  of  Gomer,'  which,  first  commenced  as  a 
r,  lias  since  1818  appeared  at  Caermarthen  in  the 
of  &  monthly  magazine,  and  affords,  in  the  shape  of 
graptiies,  reviewa  of  books,  &c.,  a  tolerably  complete 
of  the  passing  literature  of  Wales,  but  is  perhaps  on 
whole  rather  a  reli^rious  than  a  literary  periodical.     It 
founded   by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Harris  of  Swansea,  a 
writer  and  author  of  several  works  both  in  Eni^lish 
Welsh,  who  died  in  1825,  and  whose  son,  John  Ilarhs 
(Jcuan  GIm  TawyX  who  died  in  1824,  in  his  twenty-first 
,9nr,  was  a  poet  of  merit.    2.  "■  Y  Gwladgarwr,'  or  '  The 
Patriot,"  published  at  Chester  and  Liverpool  from  IfHiA  to 
1S41,  was  of  a  more  exclusively  literary  character  than  the 
'Seren  Gomcr.'  Itsfirst  editor,  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  (Jeuan 
^an  Geirionydd),  a  native  of  Trefnw,  near  Llanrwst,  isa  dis- 
eruished  bard,  author  of  the  '  Seraph,'  and  officiates  as 
jadge  of  poetical  compositions  at  the  '  Eisteddvotlau.' 
The  '  Cylchprawn,'  or  Welsh  '  Penny  Magazine,'  the 
lieation  of  which  was  commenced  in  January,  1834, 
discontinued  in  June,   1835,  consisted  principally  of 
tvaiiBlirtioiis  from  the  works  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  So- 
in  particular  the  'Penny  Magazine' and  '  Cyclo- 
'  ijvd  waa  published  under  the  Society's  superinten- 
It  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Blackwell,  of 
MoM   la   Flintshire,   and    late   rector   of  Meioordeifi  in 
Qtnltgan,  a  di»tine:uished   poet.       lU  discontinuance  is 
Mtlibutable   partly  to  the   prevalent  taste  of  the  Welsh 
for  wctarian    publications.      4,    '  Y  Drysorfa,'  or 
.'  edited   by  John  Parry,  under  the  super- 
.  committee  of  the  Calvinist  body,  publisned 
?v>i.     1  ins  periodical  is  chiefly  reli)jiou8.  The  same 
said   of,  5,  'Yr  Athraw,'   or   'The   Instructor,' 
by  H.  Gwalchmai,  and  published  at  Llanidloes  since 
MSB.  and  6,  *  Y  Diwypwr,"  or 'The  Reformer,' conducted  by 
a««mniitte^  of  ministers  of  the  Independents,  commenced 
at  Llanelly  in  the  same  year.     Besides  these  there  are  '  Yr 
Haul,'  or  'The  San,'  and '  Y  Gwyliedydd,'  or  *  The  Sentinel/ 
and  others  of  inferior  note.   All  of  the  exbtine  periodicals 
rirc  a  summarv  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  we 
believe  that  all  are  of  the  liberal  or  reforming  side  in 
politics,  but  one.    There  are  also  two  or  three  local  news- 
papers.    These  peiiodicaU  now  comprise  almost  the  whole 
ol  the  current  literature  of  Wales.     As  in  poetry  scarcely 

Kle  Welsh  author  has  been  found  to  venture  beyond 
sits  of  a  short  lyric  piece,  it  seems  as  if  the  connned 
of  an  article  in  a  magazine  were  amply  sufficient  for 
the  ambition  of  their  wnters  in  prose. 

Dim  is  perhaps  tlie  most  appropriate  place  to  mention 
that  aome  of  the  most  valuable  information  in  print  with 
rtgard  to  the  literature  of  Wales  is  comprised  in  three  pe- 
riodicals in  the  £nig1.ish  language,  devoted  exclusively  to 
Welsh  wibjects.     'ftiB  earliest  of  these,  '  The  Cambrian 
Retrister,'  extends  to  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was 
pubhshed  in  1790,  the  second  in  179i),  and  the  third  in 
18W.     It  would  be  difficult  to  name  three  volumes  of  a 
periodica!  publication  more  rich  in  original  information  of 
utereat.     The  letters  of  distinguished  Welsh  antiquaries, 
which  form  a  portion  of  its  contents,  are  particularly  enter- 
and  a  historj-  of  Welsh  poetry,  which  appears  in 
t  volume,  contains  more  information  on  the  subject 
recent  autlwrs  than  will  be  found  elsewhere.     Dr- 
Pughe  was  one  of  its  principal  contributors.     'The 

Briton  and  General  Celtic    Repository,"  also  in 

Htnt  volumes,  published  in  the  years  lBl9-'22,  is  an  ex- 

c«U«ot  periodic  J,  replete  with  information  of  eveiy  kind, 

BOiarkably  free  from  frivolous  or  unimportant  matter. 

jtor  was  Mr.  .lohn  Humffreys  Parry,  secretary'  to  the 

mrodorion  Society,  author  of  the  '  Cambrian  Plutarch ' 

and  other  works  of  reputation.    The  '  Carabro-Briton  '  jh 

also  an  indispensable  work  in  the  library  of  everj'  one  who 

wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  an- 

M.    and  the  literature  of  Wales.    The   'Cambrian 

rly  Magazine,'  in  fire  volumes,  published!  from  1829 


to  1833,  is  unfavourably  distinguished  fVom  its  predeeeeaor 
by  the  admission  of  articles  of  mere  light  reading ;    bu| 
some  of  ihcae  arc  extremely  well  written,  and  the  '  Toue^ 
through  Brittany.'   by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  u)berle<lt 
under  the  signature  of  Camhuanawc,  is  a  signal   omar;^ 
ment  to   the  work.      The  eleven  volumes  of  these   pe^ 
riodicals  should  find  a  place  in  every  public  library  in  Eng- 
land, or  even  in  any  private  collection  of  moderate  »>ze^ 
where  the  literature  of  antient  Britain  and  the  modem  lit< 
rature  of  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  are  nut  objects  ol 
absolute  indiiference.     They  comprise  almost  all  the  ir 
formation  on  the  subject  at  present  acce.ssible  to  the  Entf-4 
lish  reader — defective  id  many   respects,  it  is  true,  an«f 
scattered   over    many   volumes ;    but    the    English    caxki 
scarcely  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  a  general  and  ftati*-. 
factory  survey  of  the  literature  of  Wales,  while  as  yet  they 
have  nothing  of  a  umilar  kind  for  their  own. 

The  societies  of  AVales,  though  not  very  successful  at 
first,  have  been  in  the  long  run  most  elfectiial  in  reviving,, 
the  taste  for  its  literature  and  the  study  of  it.  The  earliest^ 
of  them  seems  to  have  been  the  Cymmrodorion  (Associatea)[ 
OT  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution,  which  waa  originallj 
established  in  Ijondon  in  1731.  Its  immediate  purpose  ws 
to  cultivate  the  language  and  literature  of  Wales,  and  it 
members  were  also  to '  contribute  their  endeavours  toward 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  the  relief  of  tlie  din-' 
tressed  part  of  their  countrymen.'  It  collected  some  scarce 
books  and  MSS.  relating  to  Wales,  which  were  iiflerward-s 
deposited  in  the  library  of  theW^elsh  school  in  Grays-Inn- 
Lane,  but  did  little  else  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  alter 
an  existence  of  thirty  years  appwirs  to  liave  gradually  ex- 
pired of  inaction.  Its  place  was  more  vigorously  occupied 
by  the  Gwyneddigion,  or  Society  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales,  which  was  established  in 
London  in  177L  by  that  indefatigable  patriot  Owen 
Jones  of  Myvyr.  This  association  has  at  different  limes 
patronised  various  literary  works  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipality, but  its  chief  aim  is  to  keep  alive  the  attach- 
ment to  the  national  music  and  poetry.  With  this  view 
it  has  revived  the  antient  congresses  of  the  bards,  and 
distributed  medals  among  the  best  performers  on  the 
national  instrument,  the  harp,  and  the  writers  of  the 
best  Welsh  poems  on  subjects  selected  annually  for 
the  occasion.  Die  Ix>ndon  Cymreigyddion  Society,  founded 
in  17a5,  was  intended  to  plac«  the  natives  of  Wales 
on  sometliing  of  an  equality  with  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  in  respect  of  the  opportuuities  of  acquiring 
useful  knowledge ;  and  for  tins  purpose  its  meetings 
once  a  month  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  delivery  of 
lectures  in  the  Welsh  language  on  scientific  and  useful 
subjects,  many  of  which  were  printed  and  published.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  however  that  one  of  the  last 

Eublic  acts  of  this  society  has  been  to  reward  the  Rev.  J. 
ray  for  hU  '  Essay  on  the  Means  of  Promoting  tlie  Lite- 
rature of  Wales,'  in  which  he  recommends  as  one  of  those 
means  the  systematic  discouragement  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. The  second  'Cymmrodorion'  Society  was  formed 
m  1820,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
and  has  similar  objects  with  the  first.     It  commeoced  the 

Eublication  of  its  'Transactions'  in  1822,  and  some  parts 
ave  since  been  issued,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  reached 
to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  octavo.  The  library  of  the 
("ymmrodorion  contained  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Owen 
Jones  for  the  continuation  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaiology, 
and  the  society  proposed  to  follow  up  that  valualde  work, 
but  the  design  as  yet  remains  unaccomplished.  It  is  pro- 
bably reserved  for  the  achievement  of  the  '  Society  for 
the  Publication  of  Antient  Welsh  Manuscripts,'  which  was 
founded  at  Abergavenny  in  1837,  and  is  announced  in  it^ 
prospectus  to  be  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  '  Cymmro- 
dorion Society,  founded  at  London  in  1750,'  by  which  the 
second  Cymmnxlorion  Society  is  probably  meant,  though 
the  date  which  is  given  is  anterior  even  to  the  formation 
of  the  firtit.  Tlie  Manuscript  Society  has  already  issued 
the 'Liber  lAndavensis,'  or  the  Antient  Register  of  the 
Cathedral  Chua-h  of  LlandalT,  in  Latin  and  English,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees.  and  announces  the 
'Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,'  the  '  Lives  of  the  Welsh 
Saints,'  and  other  valuable  pubUcatioiu.  An  effort  has 
recently  been  made  in  London,  chiefly,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Williams,  to  found  a  Cambrian  Library,  or 
collection  of  books  in  Wekh  or  relating  to  Whales— a 
very  de^rable  object,  aiui  one  that  might  be  eff>icted 
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at  n  comp>ir«tiv?ly  <mall  expanse,  if  taken  in  hand,  u  it 

•■" -t"(ir»  to  be,  with  judfrment  as  well  as  zeal.     It  is 

however  tjiat  in  a  short  time  a  collection  of  WeWi 
.,.v....,ac  much  superior  toanvthat  has  hithcrf.o  been  seen 
will  be  formed  at  the  British  Museum.  The  Cymmrodorion 
Society  and  the  Welsh  School  in  Graj"s-lnn-Lane  recently 
(July,  1843)  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  Xo  that  esta- 
blishment their  separate  collections,  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering them  more  generally  accessible  to  the  public.  The 
Welsh  manuscripts  at  the  Museum  were  already  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  this  au^;ment8tion  will  place 
the  colledion  decidedly  at  the  head  of  all  of  the  kind:  in 
tlie  printed  book  department  the  accession  will  probably 
have  a  similar  otfect. 

The  example  set  by  the  OwyneddJuion  of  reviving  the 
•  Eiateddvodnn,'  or  Hardic  Congrct!*.  has  been  followed  up 
with  vigour  in  the  four  districts  of  Wales.  Four  different 
socletie*  were  instituted  between  1818  and  1H22.  for 
Dyved,  for  Powys,  for  Gwynedd,  and  for  Gwent,  who  hold 
aimual  meetings  alternately  in  their  respective  districts, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  has  since  been  practised 
by  the  British  Association.  These  meetings  have  been  at- 
tended with  increasing  enthusiasm.  Their  proceedings 
are  reported  at  lenfifth  in  the  Welsh  newspapers,  and  often 
bear  a  character  of  great  interest.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
meclinps  that  the  pre«ent  incumbent  of  St.  David's, 
IJishop  Thirlwall,  deliKhted  his  auditors  bv  addressing 
them  In  the  laneruage  of  Waleji,  which  he  hati  studied  and 
acquired  since  his  accemion  to  the  see. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  j)eriodicAls  contain  almost 
the  whole  of  the  cun-ent  prose  literature  which  is  worthy 
of  attention.  The  great  mass  of  it  consists  of  sermons  anil 
other  religious  works  addressed  to  the  common  people  ; 
there  are  also  a  few  compilations  of  geopfniphical  and  his- 
torical information,  possessed  of  little  other  merit  than  that 
of  rendering  accessible  to  the  Welsh  reader  what  is  already 
Bceossjble  m  a  hundred  shapes  to  the  English.  f>ne  of 
the  best  of  these  is  the  Welsh  EncyclopBedia,  by  Mr.  Owen 
Williams,  of  Waeunfawr,  near  C«emarvon.  The  only 
work  which  aspires  to  a  character  of  its  own,  and  merits 
translation,  is  one  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  was  commenced  in  1836  and  completed  in 
1H42:  'Hnnes  Cymru,  a  Chenedl  y  Cymrj',  or  cynoesoedd 
hyd  at  Farwolaeth  Llewelj-n  an  Gniffydd.  ynghyd  a  rhai 
cofiaint  perthynol  i'r  amserocdu  o'r  pryd  hynny  i*  wacred ' 
— 'A  Hii«fory  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh  N'ation,  from  the 
earliest  Ages  to  the  Death  of  Llewellyn  ap  Gniffydd,  with 
»ome  notices  relating  to  the  time*i  subsequent  to  that 
event.'  The  book  is  a  thick  octavo  of  about  eight  hundred 
pnees,  full  vt  the  information  which  its  author  has  amassed 
during  twenty  yours  of  attention  to  the  liistory  and  lite- 
rature of !  v. 

The  bii  of  Wales  was  first  cultivated  by  Moses 

Williams,  .m  ai  .i-  mid  indefktignble  anti'inary,  who  as- 
fitted  Wotton  iu  the  publication  of  the  '  Leges  WalliciP," 
jiriit  /  ,-.i|..i.t,.j  a  valuable  lihmiy,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
f  he  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Owen  says  of  him,  in 
i  1  il'rmn  Biosmphy."  that  '  he  published  nothing  of 
ccm-scquencc  besides  an  index  to  the  Welsh  poets,'  but  in 
thi«i  he  is  mistaken.  In  addition  to  the  '  RepePtorium 
Poetictim.  *ive  Pocmntuni  Wailicomm,  quotquot  hactemis 
videre  conti|jit  Index  Alphabeticus"  (London,  1720,  Svo.;, 
which  contains  an  index  of  pieces  of  Welsh  poetry,  ac- 
cording to  their  ttnl  linos,  and  the  fullest  catalogue  of 
poets  we  1.  '   Williams  issued  a  •  Cofrestr  or  holl 

Lyfrau  Pi  m  mwyaf  a  Gyfanisoddwyd  vn  y  Jaith 

^' ''■■-:■   n-  u  .1  *T\ijcithwyd  iddi.  hyJ  y  Ffwycfdyii  1717" 

1717,  8vo."^— '  A  catalogue  of  all  the  Books  that 

I  ...   .  . ,  n  Printed,  and  several  that  have  been  Composed, 

in  the  Wvlsh  Langiiage,  or  Translated  into  it,  up  to  (he 

Vi  III  ITIT  '    llnH  catalogue  does  not  extend  to  move  than 

'icet,  but  it  i*  very  closely  printed.     The  original 

now  very  scarce,  iiut  tlie  whole  of  it  wn-s  re- 

iifitdt^l  in  the   periodical   entitled   'Y   Gwyhedydd,"   for 
*»:V1    In  the  'Gwladgarwr'  for  1»^)  a  list  of  Welsh'  publico 
I  irom  the  earliest  time  tn  the  year  17tW ;  but, 

p,  it  is  probably  very' imptTfeet,  ns  it  omits 
!>omi.'  n{  the  work*  inserted  in  ^\1m  rilogiie. 

iBumbcr  of  articles  it  eniimerates  i  his  in- 

~  '    •      Arks  in  other  languages  thnn  \nv  >*elsh  re- 
htii 

^  ■  "T^*  ''t  a  collection  of  Welsh  lives  is  Owcr' 

y,  or  Historical  Notices  of  cclebmti 


men  among  the  Ancient  Britons"  (London,    180^   1! 
but  the  notices  are  so  extremely  br  '"   "-  • 
five  to  a  page,  that  tiie  book  can  hn. 
other  light  than  an  index.     The  *  < 
John  Humfl'reys  Parry  (London,  Ik.  mucti  i 

satisfactory',   but   embraces    only   tv.       _;  livM. 

'  Welsh  Biographical  Dictionary,'  by  the  Uev.  Robert '' 
liams,   is  now  publishing  (lS4d)   at  Llandovery, 
the  first  number  has  vet  appeared. 

WEI^HFOOL.    '[MoNTOOMKR-nnnRS.] 
WELSTKD,  LEONARD,  a  small  poet,  or  rersifter 
the  last  century,  was  sprung  from  a  reputable  L«ic 
shire  family,  and  was  the  grandson,  through  his  mc 
the  lawyer  and  antiquary  Thomas  Staveley,  kuow 
curious  volume   against  popery,   entitled   '  The 
Horseleech.'     Welsted  waa  oorn  at  Abington  in  Nor 
amptonshire,  in  1689,  and  was  educated  at  Wei 
School.   The  common  statement  that  he  atter>var 
at  both  universities  rests  upon  no  better  authority! 
satirical   pamphlet,  called  '  The  Characters  of  the  Tii 
publi^'heJ,  in  8vo.,  in   1728,  which   has   been  sometit 
ndiculuusiy  attributed  to  Welsted  himself,  who  is  one^ 
the  persons  satirized  in  it.     Early  in  life,  by  the  interes 
the  earl  of  Clare  (alterwards  duke  of  Newcastle),  ht 
(ained  a  situation  in  the  Ordnance-Ofiice,  which  he 
till   his  death,  in  1747.    Welsted's  earhest  produotic 
siinposed  to  have  been  a  short  poem  of  some  ho 
called  '  The  Apple-Pie,  a  Tale,'  which  may  bo  read 
Nichols's  '  Select  Collection  of  Poems,'  with  notea.  iii.  f 
But  this  was  originally  attributed  to  ]>r.  VVillmm 
I  whom  there  is  a  notice  in  Johnson's  *  Li^  I' 

nor  wa,s  it  eliiimeU  for  Welsted   till    IT: 
asserted  to  be  the  aiithor  in  a  period 
'  The  Weekly  Chronicle '  {(or  HJth    \  _ 

mark,  that  King  had  *  let  it  pass  some  yoar»,  wittiout 
tradiction,  as  his  own.'     King  died  in   171*^.     Uihers 
Wel.<rted's  poems  appeared  in  170!>,  1710,  Ste.    One  cf  I 
literary-  performances  is  a  translation  of  Longiniis  from  f 
French;   another  is  &  comedy,  entitled  'The  Dii 
Wanton ;  or,  My  Son,  get  Money,'  which  wa*  br« 
with  considerable  success  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Field* 
and  printed  the  sitme  year.     But  what  has  chiefly 
the  means  of  preserving  Welsted  s  name  is  a  piuosj 
'  The  Triumvirate,  or  a  Letter  in  verse  from  rtJj 
Celia  at   Bath,'  which  he  published   in  1718. 
which,  according  to  one  of  the  notes  on  the '  Duncit 
meant  for  a  satire  on  Mr.  Pope  and  some  of  his  frieii 
luckless  author  was  immortalized  ten  yean  after  hi 
third  book  of  that  poem,  in  the  following  parody  on_.^ 
ham's  well-known  lines : — 

'  Flovr,  Wolficd.  flow  !  like  ikirw  iiiijiii«r.  1i«<t; 
TlioiiKh  sUlo.  iiol  ripr;  Ihougli  thin.  ><H  n«\rrc|nr  ^ 
Ho  twmiy  iiiawki^U,  ikiiii  >o  •trnxiOil)  tliiU  ; 
Kewly,  Dot  iUotif  i  a'rrl)o«iag,  tbouifli  not  rgll.* 

lie  is  also  noticed  in  the  second  book,  and  in  the  treat 
'  Of  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,'  published   the 
before  Ihc  '  Dunciad.'  A  note  on  the  pajwage  quoted 
nffirms  that  Welsted   was  one  of  Sir  Robert  Wiilj 
anonymous  writers,  and  that  it  appeared  from  th*  Ret 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  1742  that  he  had  at  <m«  111 
received  50(J/.  for  his  secret  services  iu  that  capac 
Welsted  wa.9  twice  married  ;  first,  to  a  duughter  of 
Purcell,    the     eminent    musical  composer;    secon 
a  sister  of  Bishop  Widker,  the  defender  of  Ix)ndi! 
who  survived  him. 

WEM.       [SHltOPSHIRK.] 

WEN,  th.  ■■"        ■    .:-  Mitnnc:  on  the 

body  whic!:  m  ey>.t,  :ind 

a   variety  m    vumcu,^.      iinr^r   li-i.^   have   l>c«-ii 
according  to  the  chnracter  of  their  tontcnta.     When  ll 
contHinod  matter  re.«<e«il)les  fat  or  suet,  thf  <"' 
Sir'atijinn  :   when  it  resembles  honey  in  ci 
ceriif ;  and   when  it  is  hke  a  poultice  or]    , 
Athernmn.    These  however  arc  mere  artificial  da*ii 
and  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  applied.    Thc*e 
consist  essentially  of  a  serous  or  tti' 
site,  and  the  contents  are  of  an  cXi  >  \r\'\t 

bonietimcs  anomalous  chnmcter.    Tl 
iiKiiilv  called  wen.*,  and  which  are  i 


lu  the  centre  of  the  tumor. 
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Ittuch  spot,  hft  MVK.  is  cftiiMd  by  the  otistruotion  nf  the  oritice 
'  /litnusof  tlie  skin.    Such  aim  u  the 

sta  of  the  mammae,  which  consist 
^:!  uucts.  But  thm  i;^  not  th«  origin  ot' 
\anaa  of  encysted  tiimoni,  &s  those  of 

.  .-..    nir.   m^inv   l.iiinj..l     ..ti.v  «t  mj    tUDlOr 


O. ...  , 

is  I- 

'  lungs.  &c.       i 
occur  within  ti 


»r«Ae 


i-T  mem- 

lie  Jjver, 

ganglions,  wiiich 

^e  a  serovi*  hiiing. 


but  ought  not  to  l>c  retenvd  tu  lufeitii*  tht!  character  of 
wens. 

'    The  eytt*  of  wen^s,  enptwitlly  tho&e  of  the  atheromatous 
Itind,  v»ry  mui-h  in  IhidincM.    When  «ttiated  on  the  head, 
.  ina  tnink,  1hc-\  '     -      '    ■     '  "     ;i,-e, 

ten  very  thin,     ."•  i-d 

deposition  Ol    l;iJiiji.ii;iii"ii>    luii     1  lualltT. 

f-frona  this  procos  tfiat  many  of  t  have  a 

icy  to  asftume  the  hardne«  and   i. .  .,    .,,    iornj  of 

The»e  homy  formations  are  however  tlie  result  of 

leeraiioR  of  the  c-yst,  and  the  horny  matter  is  produced 

'the  »ecr«tion  from  the  walla  of  the  cyst.     Thei»e  horns 

tljr  RTOW  on  the  forehead  or  bome  part  of  the  scalp. 

I  They  are  gi-nerally  small,  but  instances  are  on  record  of 

'  their  being'  eight  or  nme  inches  iong  and  two  or  three  la 

cireuinference. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  cyst  has  only  one  cavity,  but  it 
.\\y  happens  that  there  are  partitions  in  it» 
'-rior  into  ccIIh  of  different  sizes.  The  coii- 
ir;u»  ui  11.'  r^~iU  ate,  AS  before  »tated,  frequently  very  ano- 
inaloTB.  Some  are  filled  with  a  thin,  fetid,  brown  fluid, 
mixed  with  flakes  of  the  fibrinous  parts  of  the  blood ; 
tome  contain  serum ;  some  a  matter  of  gelatinous  con- 
sistence ;  some  a  calcareous  matter;  some  :i  li!:ii'k  fluid; 
And  others  hair,  teeth,  and  other  organic  -  Those 

eontairiJTiij  hair  are  mostly  found  in  the        _  iliood  of 

the  '  ir  eyelidsi. 

Or,  X  these  tumors,  some  part  of  their  lurfaoe  is 

fboad  tinoiy  adherint^  to  the  skin,  while  other  parts  are 
eooneelfd  with  it  by  cellular  membrane.  The  cyst  is 
iiwvjv  more  or  '  '  ^  '    !  in  cellular  membrane.     In 

tMDe  cases  th>  m^enittd,  and  persons  \v|k> 

hare  them  are  ui^iu  uhy  uoubled  with  a  great  number  in 
vinous  ports  of  their  body. 

.  ir,.,»rnent  of  wens  two  modes  may  he  had  re- 
one  by  puncture,  the  other  by  removal. 
.  L  IS  small  and  presents  a  small  black  point  on 
i,  it  may  be  opened  and  the  contents  pressed  out, 
will  sometimes  get  well.  But  it  frequently  hap- 
these  tumors  are  punctured,  that  severe  inflara- 
tion  is  the  result,  so  that  painful  suppuration 
".  Uife  is  put  in  danger,  and  sometimes  a  bleeding 
has  protruded  itself  through  the  aperture.  The 
mode  of  treatment  on  the  whole  is  to  remove  them 
with  the  knife,  where  their  situation  will  permit  of  it. 
When  this  is  done,  the  cyst  mayeilher  be  dissected  out 
(entire,  or  it  may  be  cut  into  two  halves,  and  each  half 
rr^x-  K^  ,iii.;,^.,-»ed  oi,t  separately.  In  both  cases  great  care 
.1  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  eyst. 
-i  .\.'US,  orWENZEL,  emperor,  or  more  cor- 
rectly kine,  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
CharV-i  [\.  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  was  born  in  i;i61. 
Ch^rt  !»d  to  intrust  the  educalion  of  Wenceslaus 

to  hi-  friend  Petrarch,  but  the  poet  declined  the 

honotjir,  and  the  young  prince  waa  instructed  by  other 
ti'arh<>n.  The  system  of  education,  which  was  planried  by 
*'  '  iinself,  was  bad;  and  the  consequences  were 

jS  became  unfit  for  the  high  post  fur  which 
i  by  hi.s  birth.     At  the  age  of  two,  he  was 
I  Bohemia;  at  twelve,  he  was  invested  with 
....,.;e  of  Brandenburg:  and  at  sixteen,  he  was 
•  !  crowned  king  of  the  Romans.   From  the  acces- 
'^  Rudolph  I.,  in   1273,  no  Roman  king  hod  been 

chosen,  the  electors  thinking  that  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor to  the  rri::ning  emperor  was  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  (i:  They  objected  to  thr  youth  of  Wen- 

er<iku«.  \)  -  answered  Ihern  that  the  sons  of  kingK 

I'  <ni  God  souls  much  more  enlightened  than 

men,  and  as  their  education  was  likewise 
tlDoie  tar*  i'iucted,,they  of  course,  at  the  age  of 

Bxteen,  k  as  much  as,  and  were  in  every  other 

ct«upi;mii  iu,  common  men  of  double  that  age.   The 
ilectors  wtn  less  persuaded  by  these  arguments  than  by 


tJie  wealth  of  Charlea,  who  is  said  to  have  given  one  lum- 
dred  thousand  H"'-'  -  ' '  ai  to  each  of  tliem,  be&ides  e^latcii 
and  other  aAva  id  thus  Wenceslaus  wa^  choaen 

king  ar  i-'-^.-i  >     ;  ,„  i.,,u. 

Wi  ucceeded  his  father  in  1378-   On  Jiis  death- 

bed ('h....^.   ,..-1  to  him,  •  Love  thy  friends  and  th'^  l.>n.u  (or 
thy  lands  have  made  thee  the  king  of  kings, 
ful,  and  never  try  to  obtain  by  war  what  thou  c,  .ari 

by  pt;ace.  Do  honour  to  everybody  who  deserves  il ;  be  a 
friend  of  the  po|>e,  the  priests,  and  the  Germans :  thus 
thou  wilt  reign  in  peace.'  Ttiese  were  the  maxims  of 
Cliarles,  but  Wencestaus  did  not  follow  them.  The  domi- 
nions of  Wenceslaus  were,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with 
the  iiefs  of  Silesia,  the  Upper  PalatiDitc,  and  a  great  nuiu- 
b^^r  of  small  fiets  over  all  Germany.  His  brutht^  id 

was  margrave  and  elector  of  Bi-andcnburg,  w!;  « 

had  ceded  to  him,  and  became  aftervva-  '    ': .  ; 

liis  brother  John  held  Lusatia  as  a  is 

cou4in,.Iobst  of  Luxemburg,  wasmargi.....  !> 

was  a  fief  of  Bohemia:  the  duchies  of  Luxi  ^ 
and  Brabant,  which  were  possessed  bv  :>  i 
ceslaus,  whose  name  was  likewise  Wencesiaus,  were  to 
return  to  him  after  the  death  of  his  uncle.  The  nife  of 
Wenceslaus,  Jane  of  Bavaria,  was  the  sole  heiress  of 
her  uncle,  William  of  Bavaria,  in  bis  counties  of  Holland, 
Zeetand,  and  Hainault.  The  union  of  the  provinces  of  tile 
Netherlands  under  one  head,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
powerful  state  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Gl::  .\o 

plans,  the  separate   realization   of  which  wa.^  Is 

the  glory  of  liie  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  tJu-  hnii^n  nf 
Prussia — these  two  plans,  and  still  more  the  change  of 
Germany  into  an  hereditary  monarchy  of  the  house  of 
Luxemburg,  might  have  been  carried  into  efi'ect  by  Wen- 
ecslaus,  if  he  had  acted  with  prudence,  forbearance,  and 
energy. 

The  state  of  the  empire  was  this : — After  the  death  of 
^'  iry  XL,  at  Avignon,  in  1378,  the  Roman  car- 

o  ^f  urban  VL,  who  was  to  reside  in  Rome.    The 

I'lciuh  cardinals  however  chose  Clement  VH.,  who  main- 
taine<l  himself  a  short  time  in  Rome,  but  he  was  driven 
out  by  Urban  YL,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon. 
Wenceslaus  recognised  Urban  VI.  as  pope,  and  in  return 
received  the  papal  reeognitiun  of  his  tTection  to  tlie  im- 
perial throne,  which  lit  had  not  yet  obtained.  This  policy 
nivolved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  kings  of  France, 
Charles  V.,  and,  alter  him,  Charles  VI. ,  from  which  how- 
ever he  disentangled  luiiiiself  by  an  alliance  with  King 
Richard  11.  of  England,  in  Li81,  who  married  the  emperor's 
sister,  Anne,  and  who  likewise  recognised  Urban  VI.  As 
to  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  tlie  disputed  government 
of  two  popes,  the  emperor  was  unable  to  yuell  them  ;  and 
he  only  quieted  Clement  VIL's  adherents  among  the 
princes  of  the  empire  by  granting  to  them  several  import- 
ant privileges.  To  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  he  pledged 
the  imperial  rights  over  the  free  cities  of  Suabia  for  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  but  these  cities,  fearing  that  they  would 
lose  their  freedom  under  Leopold,  concluded  an  alliance 
to  which  a  great  number  <■*"  t.^^it";  u"H  (V. ..  i.t,..  ,.r.  thf. 
Rhine  adhered,  and  they  <!  i' 

duke.    Some  other  pi'iucei:  d 

to  obtain  imperial  rights,  and  then  gradually  the  so- 
vereignty over  other  towns  and  free  cities,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  concluded  a  union,  which  was  headed  by 
Ebcrhard,  count  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  very  extensive  pos.sessions  in  .Suabia. 
The  consequence  was  a  dreadful  civil  war  between  the 
princes  and  the  citLzen.s,  whose  party  '      itrthened  by 

ilie  towns  and  cities  of  Swilxerland,  ■  then  a  pro- 

vince of  Germany.  In  Swititerland  im-  jjiuri-s  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Seropach  i  Uth  of  July,  1380),  where 
Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  was  slain,  with  (>i>G  counts  and 
knights;  nut  in  Suabia  the  citizens  were  routed  at  the 
battle  of  Dofingen  (24th  of  AutiiM.  l:iKH  and  in  several 
other  engagements.     Wen  \y  the  belli- 

gereut  parties,  but  hi»me<i-  and  had  no 

etfieet.  In  order  to  please  tlw  victorious  puuces,  he  can- 
celled the  heavy  debts  which  they  tiad  contracted  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  Jews,  a  proceeding  of  wluch  we 
find  many  otlier  instances  in  Germany,  England,  and 
France  :  3000  Jews  were  killed  by  the  mob  in  Prague. 
For  some  time  tlie  emperor,  who  seldom  lelt  Prague, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  peaoe  in  Bohemia  and  other 
parts  of  his  own  dominions  but  he  abandoned  himself  to  a 
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\it  diaolute  life  «nd  committed  many  acts  of  cruelty.  By  his 
order  John  Pomuk,  commonly  called  Nepomnk,  a  virtu- 
ous divine,  and  afterwards  a  Mint,  was  drowned  in  the 
Moldnu,  after  Wencealaus  had  tortured  him  with  his  own 
hand  ,  1333).  He  showed  himself  faithlcsfl  to  his  own 
brothers,  and  Jobst  of  Moravia,  who  surprised  the  em- 

fieror  and  put  him  in  a  prison,  in  order  to  obtain  justice 
rom  hira.  .lobst  restored  his  cnptivc  to  liberty  at  the 
summons  of  the  other  princes,  who  would  not  allow  the 
head  of  the  empire  to  be  kept  a  prisoner,  thoucrhthis  head 
was  unworthy  of  his  exalted  rank.  As  Wenceslaua  resided 
at  Prague,  and  seldom  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  declared  that  they  would  depose  him  if 
he  did  not  fulfil  his  duty  of  visiting  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  contributing  by  his  pereonal  appearance  to 
their  tranquillity.  Tlirough  sloth  or  timidity,  Wenceslaus 
did  not  leave  Bohemia,  Init  appointed  his  brother  Siefi;^mund 
vicar-general  of  tiic  Roman  empire,  and  kept  for  himself 
nolhin;  but  the  imperial  name. 

The  state  of  the  Chmch  was  still  deplorable  :  Boniface 
IX.,  the  successor  of  Urban  VI.,  was  pope  at  Rome,  and 
Benedict  XIII..  the  succes-sor  of  Clement  VII..  was  pope 
at  A%iijnon.  The  doctrines  of  Wicklift'  had  found  their 
•way  into  Bohemia,  where  they  were  propaealed  by  Hush, 
ana  the  courusion  was  so  great,  that  a  general  cotmcil 
was  considtred  the  only  means  of  restoring:  peace  to  the 
church.  Ou  this  Wenceslaus  suddenly  lelt  Bohemia  and 
appeared  at  the  diet  at  Frankfort  (1398\  but  his  pro- 
positions were  so  imprudent,  and  his  conduct  so  desliiufc 
of  good  faith,  that  the  princess  resolved  to  depose  him.  He 
wa»  summoned  to  appear  at  Lahnstein  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  electors,  and  on  his  non-appearance  he  was  de- 
clarrtl  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  his  deposition, 
founded  on  tevvn  different  charges,  was  pronounced  by 
John,  elector  of  Mainz,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
crowd  (2Dth  Auguht,  1400).  Ruprecht,  elector-palatine, 
was  chosen  eoiperor  on  the  following  day.  Wence&la^is 
protested  against  his  deposition,  and  continued  to  style 
}iim!<elf  emperor,  and  as  such  he  was  recognised  by  the 
council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  But  he  had  not  influence  enough 
to  form  a  powerful  party  in  the  empire,  and  even  his 
authority  in  Bohemia  was  disregarded  by  his  brother 
Siegmund,  who  kept  him  in  prison  for  two  years.  After 
the  death  of  Ruprecht,  in  1410,  Wenceslaus,  without 
giving  up  his  imperial  title,  effected  the  election  of  his 
cousin  Joost  of  Moravia,  who  died  in  the  following  year 
(141 1  J.  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Sieg- 
mund, elector  of  Brandenburg  and  king  of  Huncnry.  the 
'brother  of  Wenceslaus,  who  now  renoiineed  the  imperial 
title  and  lived  quietly  in  Bohemia.  He  tried  to  protect 
Husw  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constant. 
but  did  not  succeed.  Alter  the  burning  of  Huss,  in  I4l5j 
his  adherents  in  Bohemia  formed  a  union,  the  ultimate 
Consequence  of  which  was  the  dreadful  war  of  the  Huss- 
ites against  the  empire.  The  beirinning  of  this  war  was 
•n  outbreak  at  Prague  in  1419.  Wenceslaus  resided  then 
•t  his  castle  of  Kunratiz,  and  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break reached  him,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  passion,  and  died  of 
■poplexy  on  the  ICth  of  August,  1419.  He  left  no  male 
issue,  and  his  nominal  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia waa  his  brother,  the  emiieror  Siegmimd. 

(Pfister,  Getchirhte  der  TeutMchrn,  vol.  iii. ;  Pelzel, 
Lehentgetchirht^  des  Roininrhen  und  Bohmigchett  Konifft 
/^"<»»jcm/<jm«.  Prague.  1788-90.) 

WENDOVER.     [BrcKi.NOHAMsHiRE.l 

WENDS.     [Vkmds.] 

WKNEUN.  I^ke.     [Swki»kn.1 

WPINERSUORG.     [Sweden.] 

WENLtXJK.     [Shropshirb.] 

WENLOCK  EDOE.     [Skropshirk,] 
'    WENLOCK,  MUCH,     f Buckinghamshire.] 
•    WENSUM.     [Norfolk.! 

WENTLETRAP,  the  collector's  name  for  a  species  of 
Scalaria,  much  sought  alter  by  conchologists,  and  which 
*e«nw  to  have  presented  considerable  difficulties  to  svft- 
(rmatists.     Thus   Denys  de   Mont  fort    truly  remarks  that 
fLinnwiK*  made  it  a  T\irbo,  Rumpiiius  a  Buceinum  ;  Giial- 
1i       '5  Rom«^  de  I/Isle,  Gucttnrrl,  and  dc  Favannes 

<  !  le  a  !<f!rpu/a  ;  D' Argenvil le  a  Tfrpbra  ;  and, 

ii:  h:  I  mocked  all   etfbrls  for  its  ciassitic-ation  till 

L<ini  (I  a  particular  genus  lor  its  reception  under 

the  li......    ...    va/flruj,  a  denomination   adopted   by   De 

,  Idontiort  and  by  all  succeeding  zoologists. 


Lamarck  arranges  Scalaria  between  Vtrmelu*  and  />4> 
phi  nil  la. 

Cuvier  observes  that  the  Stalarite,  which  he  placa 
tween  Turriteila  and  Cyelostoma,  have,  like  the  " 
teller,  the  spire  clongatedf  into  a  point  :    and,  like  the 
phinulte,  the  mouth  completely  formed  by  the  liut 
this  mouth  is  moreover  surrounded  by  a  bourrnht,  w! 
the  animal  repeats  at  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a  0Ui 
of  step-like  elevations.     He  describes  the  animal  aa  bavHsf 
the  tentacles  and  the  penis  long  and  slender. 

M.  de  Blainville   gives  SctSaria  \\*  position   b«<wmi 
Prolo  and  VerrHetus.  t 

M.  Rang  makes  it  come  between  Pleurolomaria 
Mflanomit. 

Mr.  Swainson  has  arranged  it  as  the  first  genus  of 
subfamily  Turhinep,  the   fourth   of  his   fumi^  J\tri 

[Tl.'RBlNID.K,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  .179.] 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  places   it   among   his  numerous 
LiUontitda;  between  Acioua  and  Clathrtu. 

Generic   Character. —  Animal    very  spiral,    fumisl 
with  a  proboscis,  two  tentacles  proviaed  with  a 
and  carrying  the  eyes  upon  an  external  convexity, 
short  and  oval.     Exciting  organ  of  the  male  very  I 

Shell  subturriculate,  with  the  spiral  whorls  mort  tit 
close,  furnished  with  elevated  longitudinal  ribs,  which 
interrupted  and  nearly  trenchant ;  aperture  round, 
small,  the  borders  united  and  forming^  a  delicate  and 
curved  bourrelet. 

Operculitm   horny,  delicate,   rather  large,   and 
spiral.     (Rang.) 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  folloniiig 
sections: — 

A.  Species,  the  whorls  of  whose  spire  are  contigiMoa. 

Example.  Scaloria  communis. 

B.  Species,  the  whorls  of  whose  spire  do  not  t 

each  other  in  anj^  direction,  or  whicii  are 
jointed  (Genus  Acionn,  Leach). 

The  first  of  these  sections  comprises  the  FaUe  Hum . 

trapx  of  collectors,  and  the  second  those  desigiiated  by 
them  as  Trw^  fFentblraps. 

Tile  number  of  recent  species  of  Scalaria  recorded  by 
M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  is  fourteen;  and  of  tJicse  tbe 
following  species  are  recorded  as  living  and  fo8«l  (tertiary) : 
— communis,  pseudnscataris,  tenuicottata,  lamellnaa,  aod 
rurirosa.  The  Scalaria  diadema  descrit)ed  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  ( 18.32)  from  Specimens  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Cuming  from  the  Gallapagos  (James's  Island). 
animal  of  which  secretes  a  bright  purple  humour,  is 
bably  to  be  added. 
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^ Air.  Ct.  B.  S(w«ett)y«jan..  ha*  ink(l«  out  «t  least  ei^hty 

speRkins:, 


\ip  and  the 

i  in.-i:  mil  i>.j  Jicured  in  a 

A-  aiul  accurate  work,  throe 

..ppeared  under  tiie  title  of 


the   nuni! 
13  juaJly  di%. 

wciuitimija ;  th  ■  ■■ ' 
liBOOUB^  numbvi 

-  ■■•'  "i.-h  havt  - 

hyUorum, 

lity,  4t. — Sptvcies  of  this  genus,  which  is 
lari  i:fn  found  at  depths  ranging  from  seven  to 

is   in   sandy  mud.     The  True  Wenlletrapys 
~  of  warm  cHmates;  some  of  the  false 
.  for  example^  occur  in  the  European 
■msl  iLpu:i  oui  OAn  coasts. 
Examples.  Sra/aria  communis  {Turbo  clathrv*,  Linn.). 
^'11 11  turreted.  imperforate,  white  or  pile 
ithcr  thick,  smooth,  and  suboblique. 
>  a  wiiii-iy   of  tiiis  species  with  the  shell  rather 
}0^r,    ro*y-violaceous,    and    with    purple-spotted   ribs. 
ingui  of  tlie  common  variety  alwut  l(i  lines,  of  the  rosy- 
icJjaceous  variety  17  lines  and  a  half.     (I^am.) 
S.-j.'rtr;fj    vrcttota  {Turbo  scularn^  Linu. ;  Aciona  sca- 

.— Shell  conic,  umbiticated,  contorted  into 

'■le,  pale  yellow,  with  white  ribs,  the  whorls  dis- 

d  lunooUi,  the  last  ventricose. 

J. — East  Indian  seas. ;  China. 

ttgant  shell,  so  much  sought  after  by  collectors, 

»n  among  the  French  as  the  Scalatu,  La  vraie 

and  Lc    vlriiahle  Escalier ;    amone:  the    Ger- 

11.,  r>,-7.,,  "■//•//r^.^jf^amons:  the  Dutch  as  the 

:;nong  the  Belgians  as  the  fVen- 

„.„  ...  ....  !,.._. .ill  as  the  IVentlctrup,  H'ernUltrap, 

^  ^  JRovai  atatrca^e.    The  spectiic  name  given  to  it  by 
itnarcK  was  at  one  lirac  weU  deserved  on  account  of  its 
ily  and  the  great  price  which  a  fine  specimen  would 
in   Ihe   market,  especially  when   it  exceeded  two 
jQ  height :  cuch  a  specimen  has  been  sold  in  fomicir 
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days  for  2400  )ivre»,  or  100  Iotub  !    But  those  timec  kn 

pone  by;  the  shell  is  no  longer  rare,  and  :  '                 1^ 

only  letch  shiliinps  where  they  once  broi  V 

very  fine  example  however  still  commani!  '.•'. 

sum.     That  in  Mr.  Bullock's  museum,  mi  ij 

largest  known,  broueht  27/.  at  his  sale,  •■  .">, 
estimated  at  double  that  value. 

Fossil  Scal.\ri«. 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recorded  by  M. 
Deshayeft,  in  lua  Tables,  is  twenty-two:  we  have  above 
noticed  those  recorded  by  him  as  recent  and  f^wMl  '  ter- 
tiary). Mr.  Lea  describes  three  specie*— fVa/"  ■/- 
nata,  and  qtnnquf/ittcitUa,  from  the  L'laihorni  ;  - 
tiarj'  of  Alabama).  Dr.  Filton  figures  one,  >rniirm 
pulchra,  from  the  strata  below  the  chalk  (Blnckdown), 

WENTWORTH,  THO.MAS.     [Sra.'ir»t)RD.3 

WEOBLY.     [Hkrkkorusrirk.] 

WEHEGELD.     [Wehrgkld.] 

WEREJA.     [Mosc-ow.] 

WERL,  OLAF.     [Vkrkuui.Oi.afs.] 

WERNER,  ABRAn.A.M  GOTTLOB,  was  bom  on  the 
23th  of  September,  175t»,  at  Welslaii  on  the  Queis-s,  in 
Upper  Lausitz.  His  father  was  superintendent  of  afoimdry 
at  that  place.  He  ^ve  his  son  minerals  as  playthings, 
and  yountj  Werner  thus  became  acquainted,  says  Cuvier, 
with  their  names  and  diameters  as  loon  as  he  learned  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  school  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Bunzlnu  in  SilcMa, 
but  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  celebrated  school  of 
mines  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  He  soon  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  enlerinp  into  the  mining  establishment  at  that 
place  ;  nnd  as  the  reirulations  required  a  licentiate's  dc- 
prcc  in  law  before  admission,  he  studied  jurisprudence  for 
three  years  at  tlie  university  of  Leipzicr,  but  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy. 
At  that  university  he  pubhshed,  in  1774,  being  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  ape,  a  treatise  on  the  external  chamctcrs  of 
minerals,  in  which  he  proposed  a  methodical  and  precise 
language  to  describe  the  sensible  qualities  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. By  this  work,  consisting  of  a  few  leaves,  Werner, 
says  Cuvier,  rendered  a  service  to  minenilop\'  analogous 
to  that  which  Linnaus  bad  rendered  to  botanical  science 
by  the  terminology  made  use  of  in  his  *  Fhiloi^ophia  Bo- 
tanica,'  and  effected  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  mine- 
ralogy. He  here  expressed  his  ideas  on  the  deficiencies 
existing  in  mincralogical  science,  and  on  the  means  of  re- 
moving them.  He  olwervcd  that  the  external  characters 
of  minerals  had  been  neglected  in  their  description  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  these  characters  were 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  systematic  distribution  of  minerals, 
but  to  determine  the  conception  of  their  exterior,  and  to 
fix  a  method  of  describing  them ;  that  the  external  cha- 
racters, previously  employed  by  minenilopi«ils,  were  very 
indefinite,  and  that  the  perfeclion  and  utility  of  the  ex- 
ternal description  of  minerals  depended  on  the  complete 
definition  and  arrangement  of  the  external  charactcre. 
This  work  of  Werner  soon  became  popular  in  Gennany, 
but  it  was  several  years  before  it  became  more  exten- 
sively known.  A  French  translation,  by  Picardet.  appeared 
in  1790,  and  one  in  English,  by  Mr.  Weaver,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1805.  In  his  native  country  it  appears 
to  have  earned  Werner  a  reputation,  for  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing its  publication  (1775),  we  find  him  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg, 
and  inspector  of  tne  mincralogical  cabinet  at  that  place. 
He  held  these  offices  for  seventeen  years. 

In  17H0  Werner  published  a  translation  of  Cronstedt's 
Mineralogy,  witli  note,>5,  and  in  the  following  year  a  cata- 
logue of  the  private  collection  of  minerals  of  I'npst 
dOhain.  In  both  these  works  he  introduced  his  method 
of  distribution  and  descriptions  of  minerals  according  to 
his  terrainologj',  giving  the  name  'Oryctognosy'  to  the 
study,  while  he  termed  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the 
pi>sitiona  of  minerals  and  fossils  in  the  crust  of  the  glol^e, 
and  the  classification  of  rocks  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  period  and  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
'Geognosy.'  Although  in  the  former  department  Wcmer 
haa done  great  practical  service,  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  latter  division,  and  his  thcoiy  of  geology,  that  his  name 
must  be  always  associated. 

I    In  17S7  Werner  published  a  little  work  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  rocks, '  Kurze  Klassifikation  und  Beschreibung 
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dcr  vcrschiedenen  Grebirgsaiten ;' '  a  brief  but  valuable  ar- 
rangement and  description  of  rocks,'  says  Dr.  Fitton.  The 
authortlierepointsout  the  mineralogical  distinctions  of  rocks, 
but  the  work  contains  none  of  Werner's  theoretical  views 
respecting  formations,  and  the  classification  he  has  given 
in  it  was  materially  altered  by  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Werner  now  proceeded  to  teach  in  his  lectures  the  doctrine 
of  llie  formation  of  the  primitive  and  other  rocks  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  water ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
17H7,  from  an  examination  of  the  Erzgebirge  (or  Ore-Moun- 
tiuns),  in  Saxony,  and  the  basaltic  rocKs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  extended  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
origin  of  trap  rocks.  Raspe,  a  German,  had  as  far  back  as 
1708  described  the  basalt  of  Hesse  as  of  igneous  origin.  To 
Werner's  limited  sphere  of  observation,  his  erroneous  opi- 
nions on  this  and  on  other  subjects  uiiiy  in  some  measure 
be  attributed.  He  found  the  l»saUic  rocks  of  Saxony  and 
of  Hos.sc  forming  the  summits  of  the  hills  in  tabular  masses, 
and  not  occurring  in  dykes  and  veins,  or  extending  down- 
wards into  the  valleys,  and  hence  some  of  the  strongest 
]>roofs  by  which  these  rocks  are  now  universally  admitted 
to  be  of  igneous  origin  were  absent  in  the  phenomena 
which  came  under  his  actual  observation.  But  many  even 
of  the  appearances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg, 
Werner  appears  to  have  overlooked  or  misconstrued. 
Thus  within  a  day's  journey  of  his  school,  the  porphyry, 
called  by  him  primitive,  has  been  found  not  only  to  send 
forth  veins  or  dikes  through  strata  of  the  coal  formation, 
but  to  overlie  them  in  mass.  The  granite  of  the  Han 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  the  chain,  is  now  well  known  to  traverse 
and  breach  the  other  beds,  penetrating  even  into  the  plain 
(as  near  Goslar) ;  and  still  nearer  Freiberg,  in  the  £rzge- 
birge,  the  mica  slate  does  not  mantle  roun^  the  granite,  as 
was  supposed,  but  abuts  abruptly  against  it.    (Lyell.) 

These  views  of  Werner  were  soon  followed  by  the  pro- 
mulgation in  his  lectures  of  his  Theory  of  Formations, 
whicli,  of  all  that  he  taught,  we  are  inclined  to  select  as 
his  greatest  achievement  in  the  science.  His  ideas  re- 
specting the  division  of  rocks  into  great  classes  we  have 
seen  was  not  original,  but  he  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
'the  masses  o:  strata  that  constitute  the  surface  of  the 
globe  present  themselves  in  groups  or  assemblages,  the 
members  of  which  are  generalfy  associated  wherever  they 
occur,  and  are  so  connected  as  to  exhibit  a  certain  unity  of 
character.  These  he  termed  'formations,'  and  taught 
that '  the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a  series  of  these 
ibrmations  laid  over  each  other  in  a  certain  determinate 
order.'  This  was  a  most  startling  announcement  when  we 
consider  what  a  small  portion  of  the  globe  had  undergone 
a  geological  examination,  and  that  even  with  that  which 
had  been  examined,  the  author  of  this  bold  theory  had 
little  practical  acquaintance.  But  if  this  reflection  in- 
creases our  surprise,  it  must  also  increase  our  admiration 
for  the  sagacity  which  announced  from  such  small  data 
a  ti  uth  which,  combated  and  resisted  at  the  time,  now  re- 
ceives the  a«isent  of  all  geologists,  and  which  extended  ob- 
servations in  all  parts  of  the  globe  confirm.  Ideas  of  this 
magnitude  are,  says  Cuvier,  the  true  characteristics  of 
genius. 

Unfortunately,  however,  but  as  the  nattiral  consequence 
of  Ills  notions  respecting  basaltic  and  other  rocks,  now 
deemed  of  igneous  origin,  he  included  the  latter  among 
hLs  scries  of  constant  universal  formations,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  theory  has  been  as 
effectually  disproved  as  tne  rest  has  been  confirmed. 
Werner  taught  that  these  formations,  including  his  primi- 
tive rocks,  as  well  as  his  fliitz  or  secondary  rocks,  were 
{>roduccd  by  a  series  of  precipitations  and  depositions 
brmcd  in  succession  from  water,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  globe,  and,  existing  always  more  or  less  gene- 
rally, contained  the  diiferent  substances  which  have  been 
produced  from  them.  In  almost  necessary  connection 
with  this  hypothesis,  he  supposed  a  number  of  successive 
and  universal  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  very  great 
extent. 

In  November,  1791,  Werner  published  his  'Theory  of 
the  Formation  of  Veins,'  which  he  had  also  taught  for  some 
years  previously  in  his  lectures.  In  this  work  he  con- 
tended that  veins  were  originally  open  fissures.  He  ac- 
counted for  the  existence  of  the  fissures  by  supposing 
mountains  to  have  been  formed  in  the  manner  above 
stilted,  namely,  by  deimsitioa  from  the  sea  of  bed«  one 


above  another,  and  that  the  mass  of  these  beds  being  at 
first  wet,  and  p^ossessed  of  little  tenacitv,  the  mountain 
yielded  to  its  weight,  cracked,  and  sunk  down  on  the  side 
where  support  was  wanting ;  and  that  as  the  waters  also, 
which  assisted  in  giving  them  support,  began  to  lower  their 
level,  the  mass  would  more  readify  yield  to  its  weight,  and 
would  fall  to  the  side  where  least  resistance  was  opposed. 
The  shrinking  of  the  mass  in  diving,  and  the  operation  of 
earthquakes,  might,  he  supposed,  have  further  assisted  in 
the  production  of  such  rents.  Having  thus  accounted  for 
the  origin  of  the  fissures,  he  believed,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  materials  filling  the  veins  were  introduced 
into  them  from  above,  and  that  the  mass  of  veins  have 
been  formed  by  a  series  of  precipitations  from  water,  which 
have  filled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  spaces  or  fissures ;  that 
these  precipitations  entered  by  the  superior  parts  of  the 
rents  which  were  open,  and  were  furnished  by  a  solution 
in  water,  generally  chemical,  which  covered  the  country  in 
which  these  rents  existed.  To  account  for  the  high  de- 
gree of  crystal Uzation  which  prevails  in  the  veins,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  precipitations  and  depositions  which  formed 
them  were  made  with  more  tranquillity  than  those  which 
produced  beds  and  formations  ;  that  mechanical  solutions 
and  depositions  had  disturbed  the  formation  of  veins  much 
less  than  of  beds,  and  that  the  spaces  in  which  veins  are 
found  preserved  for  a  longer  time  the  faculty  of  receiving 
and  retaining  different  solutions.  (Playfair,  'Edin.  Review,' 
vol.  xviii.) 
A  French  translation  of  the  work,  by  lyAubuisson,  ap- 

E eared  at  Paris  in  1802,  and  an  English  translation  bf 
ir.  Anderson,  at  Edinburgh  in  1809.  This  was  the  last 
work  Werner  wrote.  It  is  said  he  had  a  most  sineulv 
aversion  to  the  mechanical  act  of  writing,  which  be 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  never  to  reply  to  letters,  and 
which  even  deterred  him  from  reading  them,  lest  he  should 
be  tempted  to  reply. 

In  1792  he  was  appointed  Counsellor  (Bergrath)  of  the 
mines  of  Saxonv.  Von  Charpentier  held  the  situation  of 
Captain-general  (Berghauptmann)  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  feeling  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  officers,  although  the  labours  of  Char- 
pentier were  principally  confined  to  the  practical  details 
of  mining.  In  1705  or  1706  Werner  introduced  into  his 
lectures  the  doctrine  of  a  new  class  of  rocks,  to  which,  as 
lying  between  the  primitive  and  secondary  or  flotz,  he 
gave  the  name  of '  tranution.'  The  total  number  of  dis- 
tinct formations  or  rocks  of  all  these  classes  to  which  he 
assigned  precise  relative  places,  was  between  thirty  and 
forty.  The  establishment  of  the  transition  class  completed 
Werner's  labours,  and  the  promulgation  and  fUrther  ilUistia- 
tion  of  his  views  now  occupied  his  lectures.  He  had  at 
this  time  acquired  a  great  celebrity  throughout  Europe  as 
the  first  geologist  and  mineralogist  of  the  day,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  founder  and  author  of  minemlogy  as  a 
science.  His  fame  was  not  so  much  acquired  through  his 
writings  as  by  means  of  his  lectures,  for  we  have  seen  that 
some  of  his  principal  views  were  only  promulgated  in  this 
channel.  He  was  an  admirable  lecturer.  One  of  his 
pupils  describes  his  appearance  in  1799  as  very  remarkable 
and  striking  at  the  first  interview.  He  was  middle-sized, 
and  broad-shouldered ;  his  round  and  friendly  countenance 
did  not  at  first  sight  promise  much,  but  when  he  began  to 
speak,  he  at  once  commanded  the  most  marked  attention. 
His  eye  was  full  of  fire  and  animation,  his  voice  from  its 
high  tone  was  sometimes  sharp,  but  eveiy  word  was  well- 
weighed  ;  a  cautious  clearness  and  the  most  marked  de- 
cision in  the  views  he  expressed  were  apparent  in  all  that 
he  said.  With  all  this  there  was  united  a  good  feeling 
which  irrenstibly  won  every  heart.  In  mineralogind 
investigations  his  discrimination  of  the  most  delicate  dis- 
tinctions was  remarkable.  In  recognising  and  exhibiting 
these,  his  whole  demeanour  presented  a  combination  of 
eamcstneas  and  assured  conviction.  Every  single  obscurity 
annoyed  him,  and  he  almost  compelled  his  hearers  to 
dislingui^  with  the  greatest  possible  certainty  the  most 
trivial  variations  in  the  mixtures  of  colours  occurring  in 
minerals,  all  the  characters  of  which  were  classified  with 
extreme  minuteness,  and  every  instance  of  deviation  from 
his  arrangement,  and  every  case  of  doubt,  vexed  and 
annoyed  him.  Although  he  employed  no  mathematical 
formulse  in  the  arrangement  of  his  crystals,  arterwards  so 
successfully  adopted  by  Hatiy,  yet  the  ciystsJline  structure; 
the  number  of  cleavages,  and  their  relative  position  were 
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mmterials  in  Wenier't  clawtfication.  Wlioever,  under  hii 
ioBtniction,  nndeitook  a  mountain  expedition,  received  an 
extremely  minute  plan  according  to  ivhich  he  was  to 
make  his  obaerrations.  Every  deviation,  even  the  dightest, 
from  the  rules  thus  laid  down,  and  every  neglect  of  any 
portion  of  them,  was  severely  blamed.  It  was  necessary 
that  be  who  wished  to  derive  advantage  from  Werner's 
instruction,  should  give  himself  up  to  bis  master,  for  the 
whole  system  was  so  intimately  hnked  together,  and  the 
TsriaoB  elements  of  discrimination  in  mineralogy  were  so 
doady  united  with  the  mode  of  observation  in  geology, 
that  the  dishufaance  of  any  of  them  rendered  all  tne 
ofliers  nneeitain  and  donbtftil.  (Professor  Steffens,  Wat 
mA  Brlebte.) 

He  eoosidered  minerals  under  their  chemical,  econo- 
nieal,  and  even  geogmphical  aspects,  and  he  arranged 
hia  collections  under  these  different  modes  of  treating  the 
■dqaet.  He  showed  or  attempted  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  mineral  composition  of  rocks  upon  the  habits, 
histonr,  and  even  moral  qualities  of  nations,  and  it  may 
thercfora  be  easily  seen  that  his  lectures  had  some  points  of 
nterast  even  for  the  coldest  minds.  (Cuvier,  Bio^raphie 
nnvers^le.)  He  associated  eveiything  with  hu  »yo- 
ritc  sdence,  and  in  his  excursive  lectures  he  pointed  out 
■n  the  economical  uses  of  minerals,  and  their  application 
to  medicine  ;  the  influence  of  the  mineral  composition  of 
iDcka  jxpoa  the  soil ;  and  of  the  soil  upon  the  resources, 
wealth,  and  civilisation  of  man.  "Hie  vut  sandy  plains  of 
Tartaiy  and  Africa,  he  would  say,  retiuned  their  inhabitants 
in  the  shape  of  wandering  shepherds ;  the  granitic  moun- 
tains and  the  low  calcareous  and  alluvial  plains  gave  rise 
to  different  nuumers,  degrees  of  wealth,  and  intelligence. 
Ihe  histonr  even  of  languages,  and  the  migration  of  tribes, 
had  been  aetermined  by  the  direction  of  particular  strata. 
IIm  qualities  of  certain  stones  used  in  building  would  lead 
Inm  to  descant  on  the  architecture  of  different  ages  and 
aatimis;  and  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  fre- 
mently  invited  him  to  treat  of  militsxy  tactics.  The 
eoBim  of  his  manners  and  his  eloquence  kindled  enthusiasm 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils ;  and  many  who  had  intended 
tf  fint  only  to  acquire  a  slight  knowlrage  of  mineralogy, 
•hen  they  had  once  heard  him,  devoted  themselves  to  it 
ss  the  business  of  their  lives.  (Cuvier,  Eloge  de  Werner; 
Lydl,  vol.  i.) 

ThM  extended  and  popular  treatment  of  the  science, 
rftxacted  some,  while  others  to  whom  the  love  of  science 
fat  science  sake  was  not  a  sufficient  inducement,  became 
Us  pupils  ftom  the  connection  that  his  lectures,  from  the 
■toation  he  filled,  necessarily  had  with  mining.  Among 
hif  pupibor  attendants  on  nis  lectures  may  be  enume- 
nted  Alexander  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  D'Aubuiaaon, 
Jameaon,  Brocehi,  Napione,  Freisleben,  Raumer,  Engle- 
hatt,  Keinten,  Mohs,  Herder,  Wiedemann,  Enunerhng, 
Beufls,  Steffens,  Breithaupt,  Esmark,  Wad  (Denmark), 
DTAndrada  (Brazil),  and  Elhyar  (Spanish  Mexico).  In 
eoosetjuenee  of  Werner  writing  so  little,  and  his  lectures 
not  beuu;  preserved,  it  is  to  the  works  of  many  of  these 
pqpik  uu  recourse  must  be  had  to  acquire  a  perfect 
acooaintance  with  the  details  of  their  preceptor's  views, 
aaa  the  giadoal  extension  of  his  theories  and  discoveries. 
That  ^l^mer's  powers  of  external  discrimination  were 
extremely  acute,  we  have  seen  in  speaking  of  him  as 
a  mineraio|pst,  and  his  talent  and  tendency  for  classify- 
ing were  in  his  mineralogical  studies  fully  fed  by  an 
abundant  store  of  observation;  but  when  he  came  to 
apply  this  methodising  power  to  geology,  the  love  of 
nslem,  so  fostered,  appears  to  have  been  too  strong  for 
the  collection  of  facts  ne  had  to  deal  with.  As  we  have 
Ken,  he  promulgated,  as  representing  the  world,  a  scheme 
MDected  from  a  province,  and  even  too  hastily  gathered 
from  that  narrow  field.  Yet  his  intense  spirit  of  method 
ia  some  measure  compensated  for  other  deficiencies,  and 
enabled  him  to  give  the  character  of  a  science  to  what 
had  been  before  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  phenomena. 
Ihe  ardour  of  system^naking  produced  a  sort:  of  fusion, 
vUdi,  however  superficial,  served  to  bind  together  the 
mtai  of  incoherent  and  mixed  materials,  and  thus  to  form, 
though  by  strange  and  anomalous  means,  a  structure  of  no 
small  strength  and  durability.  (Whewell,  Hittory  of  the 
InduetivtSciences,  vol.  iii.) 

To  Fetum  to  the  biography  of  Werner.  In  1802  he 
visted  Fkris,  and  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the 
fitntiik  MKi  iMuned  bodiea.    Ihe  il^ademy  of  SdeiicM 


elected  him  one  of  their  eight  foreign  associates,  and  The 
leaders  of  the  French  republic  sent  him  a  diploma  as 
•  Citoyen.'  The  latter  honour  perplexed  Werner,  as  ho 
was  a  loyal  Saxon  and  firmly  attached  to  his  prince.  He 
communicated  the  circumstanco  to  his  court,  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  he  obtained  permission  to  accept  the 
honour.  He  was  so  devoted  to  nis  country  that  he  never 
would  enter  into  any  other  service,  although  the  most 
tempting  offers  were  repeatedly  made  to  him. 

Werner  suffered  for  many  years  uninterruptedly  from  a 
stomach  complaint.  He  was  anxiously  careful  about  his 
health,  was  always  warmly  clothed,  and  the  stove  in  his 
room  was  lighted  throughout  the  year.  The  distresses  of 
his  country,  consequent  upon  its  being  made  the  theatre 
of  the  campaign  oi  1813,  seem  to  have  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  increased  his  malady,  and  produced  a  complication 
of  diseases  from  which  he  never  rallied.  In  1817  he  went 
to  Dresden,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  relief  from  his 
sufferings.  He  became  worse,  and  died  there  on  the  30th 
of  June,  in  the  arms  of  his  sister,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  Bottiger  pronounced  his  funeral  oration :  Hitter 
delivered  his  '  Eloge '  at  the  Acadeiny  of  Munich,  and 
Baron  Cuvier  at  the  Academy  of  ^iences  in  Paris. 
Werner  was  never  married.  He  had  surrendered  in  his 
lifetime  the  whole  of  his  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
comprising  upwards  of  100,000  specimens,  and  also  a  large 
collection  of  Greek  and  Iloman  medals,  to  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Freiberg,  for  40,000  crowns,  a  price  considerably 
below  the  value ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  distressed 
state  of  Saxony  at  that  period,  he  accepted  only  a  small 
part  of  the  reduced  sum,  reserving  a  moderate  interest 
upon  the  remainder  under  the  form  of  an  annuity,  and 
bequeathing  the  capital  after  his  death  to  the  academy  in 
which  he  had  been  more  than  forty  years  the  most  distin* 
guished  professor.  It  is  said  he  left  some  MSS.  nearly 
ready  for  printing. 

WERNIGERODE,or  STOLLBERG-WERNIGERODE, 
is  a  district  or  domain,  with  the  title  of  a  county,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  the  property  of  Count  Stollberg-Wemi- 
gerode.  It  is  between  90  and  100  K|uare  miles  in  extent,  in- 
cluding a  part  of  the  Harz  and  the  Brocken  Mountain,  and  is 
situated  between  the  principality  of  Halherstadt,  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  country 
is  covered  with  wooded  mountains,  round  the  Brocken, 
which  is  in  the  centre. 

WERNIGERODE,  the  capital  of  the  county,  in  5I« 
50^  N.  lat.  and  10°  47'  E.  long.,  is  situated  at  the  northern 
part  of  the  Harz,  and  is  traversed  by  a  stream  called  the 
Zillerbach.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  4  gates,  and  has  a 
suburb  called  Neschenrode.  The  mansion  of  the  count  is 
an  antient  castle,  built  on  a  rock  827  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  400  feet  above  the  town.  It  commands  a 
very  fine  prospect,  and  contains  a  library  of  30,000  volumes, 
including  a  remarkable  collection  of  2000  bibles,  and  the 
archives  of  the  county.  An  extensive  park  adjoins  the 
count's  residence.  The  town  is  very  far  from  handsome, 
but  is  enlivened  by  being  the  scat  of  all  the  public 
offices  of  the  county,  by  the  influx  of  travellers  visiting 
the  Harz,  and  by  its  wooUen  and  linen  manufactories,  its 
tanneries  and  brandy  distilleries,  a  paper-mill,  several  oil- 
mills,  saw-mills,  &c.  The  town  contains  4  churches,  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  poorhouse,  and  a  gymnasium,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  com.    Population  5400. 

(Miiller,  Worterhueh  dee  Preusiitchen  Staates ;  Ilassel, 
Handhiich ;  Brockhaus,  Couversaiion*  Lexicon;  Stein, 
Handbuch.) 

WERST,  or  VERST,  the  Russian  itinerary  measure, 
being  3600  English  feet,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 
From  the  number  of  wersts  subtract  its  third,  and  also  one 
for  every  250  wersts,  and  the  result  will  be  near  enough  to 
the  answer  in  Engli^  miles. 

WESEL,  or  LOWER  WESEL,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  in  the  government  of  Dusseldorf,  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Rhine,  is  situated  in  51°  40'  N.  lat.  and  6*^37' 
E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Rhine, 
which  here  forms  an  island,  very  strongly  fortified,  and  with 
a  citadel  built  by  the  Great  Elector.  It  is  a  fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  and  has  sustained  several  sieges.  Wesel  is  an 
antient  town,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  Wars  and  other  calamities  greatly  reduced  it :  and 
in  1770  it  had  only  4600  inhabitants.  Since  then  it  has 
gradually  recoverefiC  and  the  population  is  above  11,000, 
beiidet  toe  garriMMi.    The  town  has  a  gymnasium,  a  semi- 
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nuy,  a  commercial  institution,  a  botanic  garden,  and 
several  schools.  There  are  three  German  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  ratholic  churches,  one  French  Calvinist  and 
one  English  church,  a  synagogue,  and  numerous  public 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  large 
and  handsome  senate-house,  the  government-house,  the 
arsenal,  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  com-m,igazine. 
The  manufactures  are  of  many  kinds :  calicoes,  linen, 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  gloves,  stockings,  leather,  tobacco, 
soap,  and  spirituous  liquors.  Hassel  says  there  are  IDO 
distilleries.  Ilie  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considemble  trade 
in  com,  timber,  coals,  potashes,  salt,  cattle,  wine,  brandy, 
and  colonial  productions.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  con- 
venient ;  and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine, 
anil  a  standing  bridge  over  the  Lippe.  A  monument  in 
memory  of  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  the  gallant  Major 
Schill,  who  were  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon,  which  is 
erected  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  was  dedicated  with 
great  ceremony  on  the  31st  of  March,  1835. 
.  WESEL,  UPPER,  is  a  walled  town  in  the  povernnient 
»f  Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine,  the  bed  of  which  is  deep  and 
Jparrower  than  at  any  other  point.  There  are  two  churches 
id  three  chapels,  of  which  St.  Werner's  chapel  is  worthy 
"notice.  The  inhabitants,  2)600  in  number,  arc  engaged 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  the  salmon  fisheiy 
|[on  the  Rhine.  Wine  of  superior  quality  is  produced  in 
filie  adjacent  country.  On  a  steep  mountain  without  tlie 
n  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  and  very  strong  castle  of 
chiinberg,  and  below  the  town  the  perpendicular  Lurley 
took,  celebrated  for  Ihe  remarkable  echo. 

(Hassel,  llandbuch  ;   Mtiller,  Worterbuch  des  Preussis- 
\then  Slaafcs ;  Stein,  Lejucan.) 

WESER,    one  of  the  largest  rivers  of   Genuany,   is 

[formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda:  the 

I  Werra  rises  in  Saxe-Hildburghausen,   and  the  Fulda  in 

e  Khongebirge  in   Bavaria.     The  course  of  the  Werra 

175  miles,  and  that  of  the  Fulda  12(5,  to  llieir  junc- 

ion  at  Haiioverisch-Miinden,  where  tlieir  united  streams 

_ie  the  name  of  the  Weser,  which  is  supposed  to  be  only 

corruption  of  the  original  name  of  the  Werra  (Wisaralia, 

Teaam,   Wirraha').      The  Roman  form   of  the  name  is 

'iaurgis.      The  Weser  then  passes  through  tl>e  princi- 

ility  of  Gollingen  (Hanover),  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 

B    principality  of    Calcnberg   fHanover),    the    county 

Schaumourg  (Hesse-Cassel),  the  Prussian  province  of 

'^eslijlialia,  the  Hanoverian  provinces  of  Hoya,  Verden, 

id  Bremen,  and  tlie  territory  of  tlie  city  of  Bremen,  from 

rhich,  to  its  very  broad  mouth   beyond   Bremerlehe,  it 

ITorms   the   boundary  between   Hanover   and   Oldenburg, 

jtvhich,  for  a  .•imall  space,  possesses  both  banks  of  the  river, 

[jnd  falls  into  the  North  Sea  4fj  miles  below  the  city  of 

Bremen :  its  entire  course  from  Miinden  is  22.)  miles.     Its 

irincipal  affluents  are,  on  the  right  hand,  1,  the  Aller,with 

the  Ocker  and  the  Leine  ;   2,  the  Wumrae  ;    3,  the  Lune ; 

ind.  on  the  letlL,  4,  the  Au  ;   5,  the  DcJme  ;  G,  the  Hunle. 

"le  nrincipal  towns  and  ports  on  its  banks  are  :— Miinden, 

Jarlsliafen.  Holzmiinden,  Hameln,  Rintoln,  Prussian-Min- 

den.  Nienburg,  Bremen,  Elsflefh,  Brake,  and  Bremerhafen. 

The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  from  south  to  north, 

at  first,  through  a  mountainous  country,  to  the  celebrated 

Porta  Westphalica  (between  four  and  five  miles  above 

Mindcn),  which  is  a  gap  in  the  Siintel-Gebirge,  probably 

formed  by  the  action  of  the  river,  through  which  it  now 

flows,  having  Jacobsberg  (528  feet  high)  on  the  right,  and 

,^\Vittekindsberg  (807  feet  high)  on  the  left  bank.     Alter 

sing  the  Porta  Westphalica  it  flows  through  a  wide 

Hey  with   low  banks.     The   facilities   aff'orded  by  the 

[ttavigation  of  the  Weser,  as  well   as  of  the  Werra,  tlie 

"?ulda,  and   some  of  the  other  tributary'  streams,  as  the 

Her  and  the  Hunte,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 

)mmerce  of  the  countries  on  their  banks.    The  upper  and 

liddle  portions  of  the  Weser  arc  indeed  often  rendered 

ipassaole  for  months  together  in  the  summer  time  bv  tlie 

8and-bank.s,  and  its  bed  becomes  more  and  more  choked  by 

aand,  so  that  large   ships   are   exposed  to  danger.     Five 

mites  below  Bremerlehe  a  harbour  wa«  constructed,  in 

1818,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  ILrmer  times  the  commeree  of  the  Weser  was  impeded 
by  tlie  numerous  tolls  levied  by  the  governments  of  the 
diffennl  states  on  the  banks  (there  were  twenty-two 
jilaii'si  between  Miinden  and  ElsReth,  at  all  which  toll 
wa»  levied),  by  the  right  of  Ktaple  claimed  by  dift'erent 
towns,  and  by  &  multitude  of  vexatious  charges  esta- 


blished by  privileges  and  imperial  grants.    Tl>e 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  attem|)i 
means  of  conferences,  m  1696,  1700,  and  1710,  to  remc 
some  of  those   impediments ;    but   nothing  waa  effect^ 
either   then,  or  when  the  subject  was  returned   in    \i 
The   Hanoverian    government  was  the  first    to  set 
example,  in  1814,  of  effecting  some  importarit  impron 
ments.    At  length  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  having  deer 
the  regulation  of  the  navigation  on  the  German  riven,] 
commission,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Pra«r 
Hanover.  Brunswick,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oldenburg.  Lipj 
Detmold,  and  Bremen,  met  at  Minden  in  1821  ;  and  on ' 
10th  of  September,  1S23,  the  act  for  the  navigation  of  I 
Weser  was   signed.     By  this   act  the  navigation  of 
Weser  from  iliinden  to  the  sea  and  rice  vernH  is  decli 
to  be  free.    The  numerous  tolls,  staple  rights,  priv 
Sec.  were  abolished,  and  a  uniform  Weser  toll  was  es 
blished,  the  amount  of  which  was  fixed  for  the  wh< 
course  of  the  river.     With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  1 
Weser  in  general,  it   embraces  cliiefly  linen-va 
rape-seed  oil,  the  productions  of  the  Harz,  Hi 
linen,   tobacco,   leather,  English   manufacturea.  tnut 
window-glass,  looking-glasses,  and  all  kinds  of  cola 
produce.    The  city  of  Bremen  has  had  for  three  centu 
the  first  and  most  import.inl  share  of  the  commerce  of  I 
countries  on  the  Weser. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch,  vol.   iv.,  '  Hanover,*  &c ;  W, 
Schlieben,  (Jemiilde  der  Pretusisrhen  Monarehie  ;   Br 
liaus.  Con  versa  ti  oris  Lexicon ;  J.  Hiiber,  Ztituugt-Lexit 
edited  by  F.  A.  Riider;   Stein,  Handbuch,  edited  by  \ 
schelmann,  vol.  ii.) 

WESLEY,  JOHN,  wsw  the  most  distinguished 
of  a  family,  several  of  the  other  members  of  wliii 
ever  also  claim  to  be  shortly  noticed,  either  on  tbi 
account  or  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
It  will  be  most  convenient  to  comprise  all  the  We«l( 
under  one  head,  and  to  take  them  in  chronological  onU 

The  Wesleys,  or  Westleys,  as  they  formerly  spelled 
name,  are  said  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  '  Mc 
the  Wesley  Family,'  to  have  believed  their  proge 
have  come  to  England  from  Saxony ;  and  it  naa  " 
gested  that  they  might  possibly  have  been  of  the 
stock   with   the   once   famous  reformer,  .John  Wes«el 
otherwise  de  Wesalia,  or  Basilius,  of  Groningen,  who  1 
in  1489,     (See  '  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Bartt 
lomew  Westley,'  &c.,  by  William  Deal,  8vo.,  Lond..  If 
and  Wessel.)     Supposing  the   name  to  be  English, , 
Anglo-Saxon,  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  whet' 
it  is  properly  Westleigh  or  Wellesloieh.    Tliere  is  res 
to  believe  that  the  family  name  of  Wellesleigh  (nrobl 
taken  from  the  village  bo  called  near  Uie  city  of  WclU)  1 
generally  passed  into  Wesley;    Wood,  in  the  '  Atlu 
Oxonienses,'  has  a  notice  of  a  bishop  of  Kildare,  of 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  w'hom  he  d< 
•Walter  Wellesley,  commonly  called  Wesley;' 

known  that,  when  .John  Wesley's  younger  brother ' 

was  at  Westminsiter  School,  an  Irish  gentleman.  Garret  W<j 
lesley,  Esq.,  of  Dungannon,  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Mei" 
considering  the  boy  to  be  of  his  own  family,  offertMi^ 
make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  have  relinquished  the  int4 
tion  of  proceeding  to  Oxford  and  gone  over  and  settled] 
Ireland.  This  was  before  1727,  in  which  year  Mr.  W<l 
lesley  died,  leaving  his  estates  and  also  hxs  ni 
consul,  Richard  Colley,  Esq,,  who  was  created  Bar 
ninerton  (in  the  Irish  peerage)  in  1746,  and  was  the ' 
of  the  first  earl  of  Momington,  and  the  grandfather  of_ 
late  Marquess  Wellesley  and  the  pres«ut  duke  of  " 
lington. 

The  Reverend  Bartholouew  Wkstlky  is  the  firstj 
John  Wesley's  ancestors  of  whom  there  is  any  disti^ 
record.    He  was  bom  about  IfiOO;  was  I'^ir- -^r  '  it 
the  universities,  where  he  studied  both  di  <lj 

cine;  became,  in  the  time  of  the  Common.-^, 
of  Charmouth  and  CatheYston  (two  adjoining  villtget ; 
Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire) ;  and  was  ejected  firom  Umj  first 
these  livings  immediately  al\er  the  Restoration,  and  fn 
the  second  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Unifor 
1662.    He  continued  to  reside  at  Chpj-niouth,  pt 

physic,  till  the  pas.sing  of  the  Five-Mile  Act  in  If   

him,  with  other  nonconformists,  to  a  secluded  s]Myt 
Pinney,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Whitechap»'l  noci 
and  there  he  is  believecl  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  I 
days,  which  appear  not  to  have  b«en  many,  tiiough  wc j 
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not  find  the  date  of  his  decease  stated.  '  He  lived  several 
vears,'  Dr.  Calamv  tells  us,  *  after  he  was  legally  silenced ; 
out  the  death  of  nis  son  made  a  very  sensible  alteration  in 
the  father,  so  that  he  aflenvards  declined  apace,  and  did 
not  lonz  survive  him.' 

The  Reverend  Johx  Wkstlky,  M.A.,  son  of  this  Bar- 
tholomew, was  bom  about  1G36,  and  studied  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  Oriental  languages,  and  adopted  the  opinions 
IS  to  church  government  and  other  subjects  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen,  who 
is  said  to  have  shown  great  kindness  for  him.  After 
preaching  for  some  time  to  what  was  called  '  the  gathered 
church,'  at  Weymouth,  and  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Radijpole,  he  was  appointed  in  May,  1638,  to  the  vicarage 
oriniinterbome-Whitchurch,  in  the  same  county  of  Dorset. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  White,  one  of  the  lay 
usessors  of  the  Westminster  Asembly  of  Divines,  and 
commonly  called  'the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester,'  in  which 
town  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church  for  about  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Westley  is  also  stated 'to  have  been  a  niece  of  Dr. 
Tbomas  FaRer,  the  celebrated  historian:  it  u  probable 
that  she  was  his  wife's  niece.  Westley  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  something  he  had  uttered  in 
the  pulpit  very  soon  af^cr  the  Restoration  :  he  lay  in  con- 
finement till  he  was  discharged  by  an  order  of  the  privy 
council,  dated  24th  July,  1G61,  on  his  taking  the  oatns  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance.  He  was  seized  a  second  time 
in  the  beginning  oif  1G62  as  he  was  leaving  the  church, 
and  carried  to  pnson  at  Blandford,  where  he  lav  for  some 
time ;  and  soon  after  he  got  out,  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
deprived  him  of  his  living,  and  left  him  for  several  months 
a  wanderer  and  an  outcast.  At  length,  in  May,  1663,  a 
pious  and  charitable  person  gave  him  a  house  rent-free  at 
the  village  of  Preston,  a  few  miles  from  Weymouth.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  emigrating  to  Surinam  or  Mary- 
land ;  but  he  finally  resolved  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
nHdn  at  home.  He  continued  to  preach  when  he  could 
find  si  safe  opportunity,  both  at  Preston  and  Weymouth ; 
ind  he  eventually  united  himself  as  pastor  to  a  small  con- 
nvgation  at  Poole,  though  without  going  to  reside  among 
nem.  He  was  often  apprehended  while  thus  engaged, 
and,  besides  being  several  times  fined,  was  subjected  to 
fBnr  imprisonments  at  Poole  and  Dorchester.  Yet  this 
elder  John  Westley  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  person 
of  extreme  opinions,  or  one  who  habitually  allowed  his 
zeal  to  hurry  him  into  disregard  of  danger  or  other  indis- 
cittions.  His  principle  and  his  practice  was  to  join  on 
ordinary  occanons  in  public  worship  with  the  members  of 
the  established  church  ;  and  we  are  told  that,  while  some 
of  his  nonconformist  brethren  in  Dorset  preached  and 
administered  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  small  con- 
gregations who  acknowledged  them  as  their  pastors  openly 
and  at  all  hazards,  he  'thought  it  his  duty  to  beware  of 
men — ^that  prudently  he  should  preserve  his  liberty  and 
his  opportunity  to  minister  in  holy  things  as  long  as  he 
eonld,  and  not  by  the  openness  of  one  meeting  to  hazard 
the  lil>erty  of  all  meetings.'  (Beal,  p.  27.)  The  Five-Mile 
Act  however,  which  drove  his  father  from  Charmouth, 
drove  him  also  from  Preston,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  concealment  which  docs  not  appear  to  be 
known.  Venturing  forth  again  some  time  after  to  visit  his 
funily  and  to  preach  to  his  congregation,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  suffered  another  imprisonment.  Many  more 
hardships  incident  to  his  situation  he  also  underwent,  and 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  his  spirits  at  last  sunk  under 
the  public  and  personal  afflictions  with  which  he  'n'as  tried. 
If  he  was  only  three  or  four  and  thirty,  as  Southey  states 
{Life  of  Weatey,  i.  5\  when  he  died,  that  event  must  have 
been  before  or  in  the  year  1670.  His  death,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  his  father,  at 
abont  double  the  age. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Westlev,  or  Wesley,  was  a 
joungerson  of  this  John  Westley,  and  was  born  at  Preston, 
according  to  one  account  in  1668,  bv  another  in  1666, 
lira  third  'about  the  year  1662,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier' 
^Compare  Beal,  p.  31,  and  Southey,  i.  7,  where  it  is  re- 
named that  the  earliest  date  is  established  by  certain 
extracts  from  the  Registers  of  Exeter  (College,  which 
are  given,  but  which  do  aot  appear  to  us  to  prove  any 
thing  on  the  subject).  He  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  His  father  for  the  ministry  among  the  Dissenters,  and  to 
hare  been  sent  with  Uiat  view,  after  leaving  the  free  grtun. 


mar-school  of  Dorchester,  fii-st  to  the  Academy  at  Stepney, 
kept  by  Edward  Veal,  B.D.,  and  next  to  that  kejit  by  Cliarles 
Morton,  M.A.,  at  Newington  Green.  This  coui-se  was  no 
doubt  taken  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  who  long 
survived  her  husband,  although  the  expense  was  probably 
borne  by  his  other  relations.  Wesley  however  soon  left  the 
Dissenters;  it  is  said  that  his  determination  to  quit  them 
was  fixed  by  the  disgust  with  which  he  witnessed  a  Calf's 
Head  Club  celebration  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
When  he  joined  the  established  church,  he  was  abandoned 
by  his  relations ;  but,  making  his  way  to  Oxford,  with  only 
two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College  as  a  poor  scfiolar ;  and,  although  all 
he  ever  after  received  from  any  of  his  friends  was  a  matter 
of  five  shillings,  he  managed  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree, 
and  by  acting  as  a  private  tutor  had  accumulated  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  when  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don and  got  ordained.  In  all  the  accounts  that  we  have 
examined  it  is  asserted  that  the  year  in  which  he  went  to 
college  was  1684 ;  and  one  of  the  extracts  which  Southey 
prints  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  he  made  a  deposit  of 
caution-money  as  a  poor  siholar  on  the  26th  of  September 
in  that  year ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  tliis  date  will  not 
agree  with  the  rest  of  his  history  as  commonly  related.  If 
his  entering  himself  at  Exeter  tiollege  could  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  some  three  or  four  years  earlier,  the 
various  statements  or  calculations  of  the  year  in  which  he 
was  born  would  be  more  nearly  reconciled.  At  all  events 
it  is  clearly  impossible  that  if  he  only  became  a  member  of 
the  University  in  168-1,  he  could,  as  we  are  told,  have  taken 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  been  ordained,  served  a  curacy  in  Lon- 
don for  a  year,  been  for  another  year  on  boanl  a  man-of-war 
as  chaplain,  and  then  served  another  London  curacy  for 
two  years,  during  which  he  married,  had  a  son,  became 
known  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  got  a  small  living  in 
the  country  (supposed  to  be  that  of  South  Ornisby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire), all  before  .Tames  II.  published  the  order  in 
council  commanding  his  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science to  be  read  in  the  churches,  in  May,  16WJ.  At  this 
time  Wesley  is  represented  as  having  been  a  person  of  such 
importance  that  urgent  solicitations  and  promises  of  pre- 
ferment were  addressed  to  him  to  induce  him  to  support 
the  measures  of  the  court,  which  however  ho  resolutely 
refused  to  do ;  not  only  omitting  to  read  the  king's  declara- 
tion, but  preaching  a  pointed  discourse  againi-t  it  before 
an  audience  composed  in  great  part  of  courtiers,  soldiers, 
and  informers. 

Other  facts  equally  go  to  strengthen  the  improbability  of 
his  having  gone  to  college  only  in  1681.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  after  he  returned  from  sea  that  he  married 
Susannah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  An- 
neslej-,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  London  noncon- 
formist clergy,  and  a  near  relation  CCoke  and  Moore  say, 
in  their  '  Life  of  Wesley,'  p.  16,  a  first  cousin)  of  the  Irisii 
earl  of  Anglesey.  Tliis  lady,  as  appears  from  one  of  her 
own  letters,  which  has  been  printed,  had,  like  her  husband, 
of  her  own  accord  left  the  Dissenters,  and  that  at  the  early 
age  of  not  full  thirteen,  after  having,  as  she  intimates, 
thoroughly  examined  the  controversy  between  them  and 
the  established  church.  Another  daughter  of  Annesley 
(who  had  originally  held  a  living  in  the  church,  and  wits 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  was  the  first  wife  of  the 
eccentric  John  Dunton,  bookseller,  publisher,  and  author, 
in  whose  curious  autobiographical  performance  entitled 
his  'Life  and  Errors'  there  are  several  notices  of  his 
brother-in-law ;  and  Dunton  published  for  Wesley  the  first 
work  that  had  his  name,  an  octavo  volume  of  verse,  en- 
titled 'Maggots,  or  Poems  on  several  subjects,'  which  ap- 
peared in  168!">,  Wesley,  besides  being  already  married 
to  Miss  Annesley,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  an 
established  writer,  though  only  anonymously,  for  the 
booksellers. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  we  are  told  that  Wes- 
ley wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  it ;  but  as  neither  the  date 
nor  even  the  title  is  given,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspend 
our  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  this  alleged  work.  As  it 
is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  queen,  who  in  consc- 
(juence,  we  are  told,  gave  the  author  the  living  of  Epworth, 
in  Lincolnshire,  about  16SJ3,it  may  possibly  have  been  not 
anytliing  concerning  the  Revolution,  but  an  heroic  poem, 
in  folio,  entitled  •  The  Life  of  Christ,'  which  he  published 
that  year  and  dedicated  to  her  majestv,  and  which  waa 
repriDted,with  large  additions  and  alterations^  in.  leffl. 
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Another  folio  volume  of  verse,  under  the  title  of  •  Elegies  on 
.Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop  Tillotson^'  followed  in  1695 ; 
J^»The  History  of  the  New  Testament  attempted  in  ver«e, 
^nd  adorned  with  152  sculptures,  done  by  J.  Sturt,'  12mo., 
I  In  1701 ;  and  *  The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Ver«e, 

with  180  sculptures,  by  8tui1,'  12mo.,  in  1704.  In  1705 
"Wesley  publuhed  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
^for  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  made  him  chaplain  to 

one  of  the  re^ments  then  stationed  in  En^^land,  and  would, 
ktt  in  said,  have  procured  him  a  prebend,  hud  it  not  been 
[ibr  the  influence  of  the  Dissenters  at  court  and  in  Parlia^ 
ftnent,  which  was  powerful  enough  not  only  to  prevent  this 

} promotion,  but  soon  after  to  procure  the  removal  of  "Wes- 
ey  from  his  chaplaincy.     In  the  next  reign  however  he 
1  received  and  held  with  Epworth  the  small  living  of  Wroote 
[^in  the  same  county.    He  died  30th  April.  1735 ;  and  the 
Mune  year  appeared,  under  the  care  ot   his  eldest  son,  his 
most    elaborate   work,  entitled  '  Dissertationee  in  librum 
I  Jobi,'  a  Latin  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  for  the 
rnublication  of  which  proposals  had  been  first  circulated  in 
I  1729.     '  A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament'  is  mentioned,  with- 
|,out  date,  in  a  list  of  Samuel  Weslej^'s  publications  in  Ni- 
chols's '  Select  Collection  of  Poems,'  ii.  99  i  and  he  is  stated 
by  his  BOO  John,  in  his  'History  of  England,'  to  have  been 
I  tne  author  of  the  defence   delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell 
'.before  the   House  of  Lords.     His  poetry  is  occasionally 
^JUkrsh  in  expresaion,  but  is  not  without  feeling  and  anima- 
'  lion  ;  some  passages  are  elegant  and  even  elevated.    By  his 
»wife,  who  was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
i  be  had  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  of  whom  one  daughter, 
I  Meketabel,  who  made  an  unfortunate  marriage  with  a  per- 
f  jon  of  the  name  of  Wright,  evinced  much  literary  talent, 
.tad  was  the  mother  of  Mm.  or  Miss  Mehetabel  Wright, 
whodistinguJ.«ihed  herself  as  a  modeller  in  wax;  and  three 
■ons,  Samuel,  John,  and  Charles,  all  attained  more  or  less 
celebrity. 

Tlie  Reverend  Samttel  Weslkv,  the  Younger,  was  the 
eldest,  or  at  least  the  eldest  surviving,  son  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Wesley  of  Epworth.    He  is  stated  to  have  been 
bom  there.  Whitehead,  in  his  '  Life  of  Wesley,'  says  about 
1692;  Coke  and  Moore,  in  1690.    Yet  the  latest  of  these 
I  dates,  it  will  be  observed,  is  earUer  than  that  assigned  for 
bis  father's  induction  to  the  living  of  Epworth.  It  is  related 
,  that  he  was  four  years  old  before  he  spoke  a  word  ;  but 
'  from  that  time  he  spoke  not  only  without  any  difficulty, 
but  with  an  understanding  above  his  years,     lie  was  sent 
[  io   Westminster  School  in    1704,   was  admitted  a  king's 
.•cholarin  1707,  and  in  1711  was  elected  to  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  at   least  till  he  had  taken  his 
I  degree  of  M.A.     He  had  accoutred  much  reputation  forhia 
I  proficiency  in  classical  learning  both  at  school  and  at  the 
University,  and  he  was  now  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of 
LWestminster  School,  in  which  situation  he  remained  for 
[nearly  twenty  years.     He  had  taken  holy  orders  soon  after 
pjeaving  college  ;  but  he  never  obtained  any  preferment  in 
|the  church,   though  his   religious  convictions  appear    to 
fbave    been    strong,    and     his    epitaph,    besides    giving 
ilum  a  high  character  both  for  benevolence  and  piety,  says 
Itbat  be  was  an  excellent  preacher — adding  that  his  '  best 
ermon  was  the  constant  example  of  an  edifying  life.'     It 
I  understood  tlial  his  intimacy  with  bishop  Atterbury  and 
j  the  other  Tory  wits  of  the  day,  and  his  warm  advocacy  or 
kAYOwal  of  the  principles  of  tliat  party,  stood  in  the  way  of 
[his  advancement.     Both  he  and  his  younger  brothers,  John 
•nd  Charles,  as  it  has  been   observed,  seem  to  have  im- 
tbibed  llicir  political  opinions  from  their  mother,  who,  al- 
I  though  she  concealed  her  sentiments  during  all  the  reign 
of  King  William,  differed  from  her  husband  in  his  approval 
I  of  tl^e  li«volution — a  fact  which  the  latter  only  discovered 
Iby  perceiving  that  in  the  king's  last  illness  slie  did  not  say 
f  *_Amen'  to  the  prayere  for  his  recovery.     But  Samuel  car- 
fried  both  his  political  toryisra  and  his  high-church  notions 
iviiich  further  than  his  brothers,  whose  '  new  faith,'  as  he 
^termed  it,  and  canonical  irregularities,  he  viewed  with  great 
'ooocem  and  disapprobation.     But  he  scarcely  lived  to  see 
)  Bore  than  the  beginning  of  Methodism.  In  1732  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  of  Tiverton  School,  in  Devonshire; 
»nd  there  he  resided  till  his  death,  6th  November,  1739. 
[Be  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  poems,  first  published  in 
[4to..  in  1736,  and  a  second  time  in  Hvo.,  in  1743.     Some  of 
them,  especially  those  of  a  humorous   cast,  have  much 
I  merit.     The   collection  of  'Original   Letters,  by  the  Re- 
'terendJolm  Wesley  and  his  Friends,*  publislied  by  Dr. 


Priestley  in  an  Bvo.  volume,  at  Birmingham,  in  1701, 
sists  for  the  most  part   of  tlie  correspondence  heiwt 
Samuel  Wesley  and  his  brothers,  obtained  from  Samv 
daughter  and  grand-daughter. 

Ine  Reverend  John  Weslet,  the  most  eminent  person 
of  his  name  and  family,  was  the  second,  or  'l"-  "■<  ■>nd  wt 
grew  up  to  manhood,  of  the  sons  of  the  T. 
Wesley,  of  Epworth,  and  was  born  there,  IV  OJ 

1703.     He  was  still  very  young  when  he  was  wnt   Io 
Charter  House,   whence,   at  tne   age    of   seventeen, 

firoceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  account 
lis  official  biographers,  Coke  and  Moore,  is,  that,  havii 
taken  his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Line 
College  in  17'2A,  was  ordained  by  Potter,  then  bishop 
Oxford,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury',  in  1725, , 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1726  (pp.  42  and  47).  Soutt 
account,  which  is  probably  correct,  is  that  he  was 
elected  to  his  fellowship  till  March,  1726.  In  tlie  etui  of 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer  and  modcrv 
tor  of  the  classes. 

From  his  earliest  years  Wesley  had  been  of  a 
temper,  and  more  especially  from  the  commenfomec 
his  residence  at  college  religious  impressions  hiul  taken] 
strong  hold  on  him.  It  is  related  that  two  books  in 
cular,  which  he  read  in  the  course  of  his  prepantic 
for  ordination,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  him ; — tht 
treatise  '  Dc  Imitatione  Christi.'  attributed  to  Thomas-i- 
Kcmpis,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.'  From  about  the  time  when  he  wu  ordained  he 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  a  practice  which  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  A  large  portion  of  this  record,  under 
the  tit!e  of  his  'Journal,'  was  published  by  himsell^  in  ~^ 
parts,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

Soon  after  he  was  ordained,  he  went  to  officiate  m  ru 
to  his  father  at  WVoote,  and  here  he  resided  for  about 
years ;  during  which  time,  in  1728,  he  received  prif 
orders  from  the  same  prelate  by  whom  he  had  been  oroaincd 
deacon.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  end  of  this  ytmt 
Ihai  he  was  summoned  back  to  college,  in  consequence  at 
a  regulation  that  such  of  the  junior  fellows  »>«  might  b« 
chosen  moderators  should  perform  the  dull'  i  office 

in  person.  Here  he  found  his  younger  broti  •,  then 

an  undergraduate  of  Christ  Church,  one  oi  a  smaJi  esao- 
ciadion  of  students  already  distinguished  in  the  Univerailf 
by  the  derisive  appellations  of  the  Huly  Club,  the  Godly 
Club,  the  Bible  Motlu,  tlie  Bible  Uigots,  the  Sacrameota- 
rians,  and  the  Methodists.  At  Gi-st,  we  are  told,  their  r 
ligious  enthusiasm  only  carried  tliem  the  length  of  dev| 
ing  Sunday  evenings  to  the  reading  of  divuuty,  the  o  ' 
nights  being  given  toeecular  studies  ;  but  very  soon  relij^ 
became  the  sole  business  of  tlieir  meetings ;  they  co«Dc 
nicatcd  once  and  fasted  twice  a  week,  emplovea  much 
their  time  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  the  sicK,  gave  wt 
whatever  they  could  spare  in  charity,  observed  unonv 
themselves  a  regular  ^stem  of  prayer,  meditation,  aod  selh 
examination ;  in  short,  exhibited  in  all  things  a  zeal  sad  lb> 
straction  from  the  world  such  as  has  scarcely  been  mt^ 
passed  by  the  most  rigid  order  of  monkish  devotee*.  Jolia 
vVesley  appears  to  have  immediately  joined  thia  locietjr, 
which  now  consisted  of  about  fifteen  individuals,  of  whom 
the  most  remarkable,  besides  the  two  brothers,  were  Mr* 
Morgan,  whose  mortifications  are  supposed  to  have 
ened  his  life,  James  Harvey,  the  well-known  author | 
'  Meditations,'  and  George  Wliitefield,  who  sha 
Wesley  the  fame  of  having  been  one  of  the  two  elucf  I 
ders  of  Methodism. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  Wesley  became     . 
quainted  with  William  Law,  the  authorof  the  '  Serious  Call* 
and  other  similar  works  ;  the  two  brothers  ast  ' 
from  Oxford  on  foot  two  or  three  times  a  year  < 
at  his  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lA)ndon,  and  lus 
versation  and  writings,  harmonizing  in  the  main  with 
own  previous  notions  and  feelings,  exerted  a  power 
fluence  over  them.     Meanwhile  however  the  less  ai 
resolute  of  their  Oxford  associates  dropped  nfF  .in«» 
and  the  number,  which  had  at  one  time  <  ni 

twenty,  declined  at  last  to  f)ve.     Most  i-  ui 

pended  during  the  absence  of  the  two  Vftmlvym  oa  a  abat 
vitiit  to  their  parents,  in  1732.  In  these  circumstanoai^ 
when,  the  next  year,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  ap- 
ply for  the  next  presentation  to  liis  father's  living  of  ~ 
worth,  John  Wesley  came  to  the  conelasion  that  it 
duty  rather  to  remain  at  the  University,  as  the  fl«ld^ 
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lus  exertioiu  wer«  most  needed,  and  where  aLso  they  were 
likely  to  find  the  gn^eatest  stimulus.  Nevertheleu  a  few 
months  after  his  father's  death  he  was  induced  to  f^o  out 
with  General  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia,  in  North  America,  to 
preach  to  the  settlers  and  Indians  in  the  colony  which  the 
general  was  rounding  there.  He  and  his  brother  Charles, 
who  now  took  holy  orders,  sailed  from  Gravesend  14th 
October,  1735,  in  the  same  vessel  with  a  party  of  six  and 
twenty  Moravians.  They  anchored  in  the  Savannah  River 
on  the  eth  of  February,  1736.  Charles  returned  to  Eng- 
land, sent  home  by  Oglethorpe  with  dispatches,  early  in  the 
next  year ;  John  remained  in  America  till  its  close.  The 
moat  remark^le  incident  of  this  part  of  his  history  is  the 
affiur  in  which  he  became  involved  with  Miss  Sophia  Cau- 
ston,  niece  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Savannah,  whose 
paitiatity  he  for  some  time  encouraged,  but  whom  he 
eventually,  on  the  advice  of  his  Moravian  friends,  declined 
to  maxnr.^  On  this  disappointment  Miss  Caui>ton  married 
Mr.  Williamson ;  and  soon  after  Wesley  refused  to  admit 
her  to  the  communion,  upon  which  her  husband  indicted 
him  for  defSunation,  lajring  his  damages  at  a  t  housand  pounds. 
The  affiur  was  never  brought  to  an  issue  ;  but  it  was  the 
oecaaion  of  driving  Wesley  from  the  colony,  which  he  left 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  December,  1737, 
ihakingthe  daat  off  his  feet,  to  use  hi^t  own  expression,  alter 
a  residence  of  one  year  and  nearly  nine  months.  The  sin- 
gularaecount  whichhis  followersgive  of  this  matter  may  be 
read  in  Coke  and  Moore  (pp.  114-130).  If  we  ore  to  believe 
them,  the  whole  originated  in  a  scheme  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe to  try  if  Wedey's  heart  was  '  made  of  penetrable 
stoff^ — lu  other  words,  if  he  could  resist  female  seductions, 
u  well  as  animal  food  and  wine,  from  which  he  had  fnr 
tome  time  been  accustomed  to  abstain.  Shortly  after  he 
]ad  broken  off  his  intimacy  with  Miss  Causton,  it  seems, 
the  plot  was  revealed  to  him,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy, 
1^  another  young  gentlewoman,  then  also  recently  married 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  colony.  '  Sir,'  she  is  made  to  say  to  , 
turn,  *  I  had  no  rest  till  I  resolved  to  tell  you  the  wfiule  j 
iffur.  I  have  myself  been  urged  to  that  behaviour  lowanLi  j 
na  which  I  am  now  ashamed  to  mention.  Both  Misit 
Sophia  and  myself  were  ordered,  if  we  could  but  succeed, 
ena  to  denjf  you  nothing.'  The  official  biographers,  we 
pitsnme,  must  have  got  all  this  out  of  Wesley's  journals  or 
other  private  pai>ers.  As  for  himself,  we  are  told,  he  '  kept 
Us  word,  and  cautiously  avoided  and  concealed  ever^-thing 
whidi  could  bring  any  inconvenience  on  this  gentle- 
woman'— ^his  informant. 

He  reached  England  1st  February,  1738.  While  he  had 
been  abroad,  the  reUgious  excitement  which  now  began  to 
be  generally  known  By  the  name  of  Methodism  had  made 
great  progress  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  England,  under  the  Impulse  of  the  enthusiastic 
preachings  oi  Whitefield,  who  haid  sailed  from  the  Downs 
Mr  Geogria  only  a  few  hours  before  the  vessel  which 
branght  Weal^  back  firom  thence  cast  anchor  there,  the 
two  diipe  in  fact  passing  in  sight  of  each  other.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  London,  Wesley  hastened  to  re- 
new Us  connexion  with  the  Moravians.  It  was  not  how- 
ever tin  some  months  after  this,  that,  according  to  his  own 
aecount,  he  fbr  the  first  time  attained  to  true  vie%v8  of 
Cfaiisliaiuty.  His  conversion,  we  are  assured,  took  place 
iibout  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, me  24Qi  of  May,  at  a  meeting,  to  which  he  had 
'joM  very  unwillingly,  of '  a  society  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
vrheic  one  was  reading  Luther's  "  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans." ' 

Abont  three  weeks  after  his  '  new  birth,'  on  the  15th  of 
June,  he  set  out  for  Germany,  to  visit  the  Moravian 
brethren  at  their  original  seat  of  Hermhut.  He  met  Count 
Ziniendorf,  the  hecul  of  the  Moravians,  at  Marienborn,  was 
brought  before  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia  (aflerwards 
Frederick  the  Great)  at  Weimar,  and  having  reached 
Hennhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  1st  of  August,  remained 
there  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
berTFiom  this  date  the  history  of  Wesley  merges  m  the 
hittoiy  of  Methodism ;  and  all  we  can  attempt  here  is  to  note 
briefly  the  succession  of  the  principal  events  and  circum- 
staDoes  with  wluch  lie  was  personally  most  concerned. 

Whitefield  returned  from  Greor^ia  in  the  latter  end  of 
173S :  and  he  and  Wesley  immediately  again  became  inti- 
mately associated.  The  example  of  preaching  in  the  open 
air,  Snt  set  by  Whitefield,  17th  February,  1739,  was  shortly 


after  followed  by  Weslev  at  the  same  place,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol.  The  first  separate  meetiiu;-house  for  the 
Methodists  was  begun  to  be  built  in  the  Horse  Fair,  near 
St.  James's  church,  Bristol,  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that 
same  year.  Lay  preaching,  of  which  the  fint  example 
had  been  set  by  an  individual  named  Bowers,  in  Islington 
churchyard,  after  a  sermon  by  Whitefield,  was,  not  with- 
out some  hesitation,  sanctioned  by  Wesley  soon  after  his 
return  to  London  in  the  autumn.  This  last  movement  in 
particular  gave  to  Methodism  in  most  people's  eyes  the 
distinct  appearance  of  a  schism  in  the  church.  Accori- 
inglv,  when,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Wesley's  mother 
professed  her  accordance  in  his  views,  her  son  Samuel 
wrote  to  her  expressing  the  exceeding  concern  and  grief 
with  which  he  had  heard  that  she  had  countenanced  the 
spreading  delusion  so  far  as  to  become '  one  of  Jack's  con- 
gregation.' The  old  lady  had,  like  her  son  John,  been 
converted  in  a  moment — and  from  that  time  continued  to 
live  with  him,  and  to  attend  his  ministry,  till  her  death 
in  1742. 

In  July,  1740,  Wesley  solemnly  separated  himself  from 
the  Moravians,  with  whom  he  had  now  come  to  differ,  or 
had  discovered  that  they  differed  from  him,  on  some  fun- 
damental points  of  doctrine ;  and  soon  alter  he  broke  with 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  two  parting,  say  his  official  biogra- 
phers, •  without  the  least  prospect  of  a  reconciliation.' 
Their  last  interview  took  place  in  Gray's  Inn  Walks.  His 
separation  from  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians,  which 
made  the  two  parties  immediately  bitter  enemies,  was  fol- 
lowed before  the  close  of  the  same  year  by  a  breach  with 
Whitefield,  which  however,  although  it  divided  the  new 
religionists  into  two  permanently  distinct  bodies,  only  sus- 
pended for  a  time  the  friendship  and  mutual  regard  of  the 
two  fathers  of  Methodism. 

From  this  time  Wesley's  life  was  spent  in  preaching, 
travelling,  writing  books,  and  labouring  in  all  other  possible 
ways  for  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  tne  new 
church,  the  management  of  which  was  now  wholly  in  his 
own  hands.  No  man  ever  gave  himself  up  more  entirely 
to  any  object,  or  prosecuted  it  either  with  more  zeal  and 
determination,  or  more  method  and  skilful  management. 
Not  an  hour,  scarce  even  a  minute,  was  abstracted  from 
the  service  of  the  cause  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart ; 
and  rarely  has  any  ambition  been  so  well  seconded  by  the 
other  qualities  and  habits  of  mind,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
of  body  too,  necessary  to  sustain  it  and  give  it  full  effect. 
He  rested  nowhere,  seldom  riding  less  than  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  miles  a  day ;  even  on  his  journeys  from  place  to 
place  he  read  and  wrote;  and  he  generally  preached  three 
or  four  times,  sometimes  five  times,  a  day.  For  a  long 
time  he  usually  travelled  on  horseback ;  latterly  he  used 
a  chaise ;  •  nor  do  we  believe,'  say  his  official  biographers, 
'  there  could  be  an  instance  found,  during  the  space  of 
fifty  years,  wherein  the  severest  weather  hindered  him 
even  for  one  day.' 

About  the  year  1750,  soon  after  his  brother  Charles  had 
become  a  husband,  Wesley  married  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a  widow 
with  four  children.  This  step  was  made  a  little  awkward 
at  first  by  his  having  a  few  years  before  published  a  tract 
entitled  '  Thoughts  on  a  Single  Life,'  in  strong  recommen- 
dation of  celibacy  for  all  who  were  able  to  subject  them- 
selves to  that  restraint.  The  marriage  turned  out  a  veiy 
unhappy  one :  Wesley,  who  had  stipulated  that  he  should 
not  preach  one  sermon  nor  travel  one  mile  the  less  on 
account  of  his  change  of  condition,  was  little  at  home : 
the  lady  became  jealous;  robbed  him  of  his  substance,  as 
he  states  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  prevent  his  giving  it  to 
bad  women  ;  and  committed  sundry  other  extravagances 
and  outrages.  Wesley  had  high  notions  of  the  authority 
of  a  husband,  and  the  superiority  of  liis  own  sex :  '  Know 
me,'  he  wrote  to  her,  '  and  know  yourself.  Suspect  me  no 
more,  asperse  me  no  more,  provoke  me  no  more  ;  do  not 
any  longer  contend  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or 
praise ;  ue  content  to  be  a  private,  insignificant  person, 
known  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no  more  to 
abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  ;  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  Uf  what  importance  is  your 
character  to  mankind  ?  If  you  was  buried  just  now,  or  if 
you  had  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  cause  of 
God.'"  The  end  was,  that  after  she  had  several  times  run 
away  from  him  and  been  induced  to  return,  she  repeated 
the  experiment  once  more,  and  was  not  asked  to  come 
back.    '  Non  earn  reliqui,'  says  Wesley  in  liis  journal. 
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•  non  dimisi.  non  rcvocabo — I  did  not  forsake  her,  I  did 
not  dismiss  her,  I  will  not  recall  her.'  This  was  in  1771. 
She  lived  for  ten  years  lonper,  and  died  at  Camberwell, 
where  a  stone  is  placed  at  the  head  of  her  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  setting  forth  that  she  was  '  a  woman  of  ex- 
pmplar}'  piety,  a  tender  parent,  and  a  sincere  friend.'  She 
bore  no  children  to  her  second  husband. 

Wesley  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  house  in  London, 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  publications  are  far  too  numerous  for  us  to 
attempt  any  account  or  even  an  enumeration  of  them : 
among  the  most  remarkable,  besides  his  Journal,  are — a 
corrected  translation  of  Thomas-i-Kempis,  said  to  have 
been  published  by  him  in  1735,  a  short  time  before  his 
departure  for  America ;  various  collections  of  hymns,  most 
of  which  however  were  \vritten  by  his  brother  Charles ;  a 
History  of  England ;  a  short  Roman  History ;  ♦  Primitive 
Physic  ;'  and  many  short  tracts  on  theological  subjects. 
There  are  at  least  two  collected  editions  of  his  works :  one 
in  32  vols.  8vo.,  printed  immediately  after  his  death; 
another  in  16  vols.  8vo.,  printed  in  1809.  The  *  Arminian 
Magazine,'  now  called  the  •  Methodist  Magazine,'  was 
estnblislied  by  Wesley  in  1780,  and  was  conducted  under 
his  superintendence  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Of  several  lives  that  have  been  written  of  Wesley,  the 
two  principal  are  that  compiled  immediately  after  his 
death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  and  Mr.  Henrj' Moore,  to  whom 
all  his  manuscripts  were  left,  and  published  in  one  volume, 
8vo.,  in  1792 ;  and  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Southey,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lon.,  1820.  Prefixed  to  the  latter  is  a  list  of  the 
chief  printed  materials  for  the  biography  of  this  extraordi- 
nan'  man. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Wesley,  the  younger  brother 
of  John  Wesley,  was  born  at  Epworth  in  1708,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  under  his  brother 
Samuel,  his  school-bills  there  for  several  years  being  dis- 
charged by  the  relation  or  namesake  who,  as  related  above, 
oflPered  to  make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  accompany  him 
to  Ireland.  He  was  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1726,  and 
from  this  time  his  history  makes  part  of  that  of  his  brother, 
with  whose  labours  in  the  diffusion  of  his  religious  views 
and  in  the  establishment  of  Methodism  he  was  associated 
from  their  commencement.  It  was  contrary  to  the  scheme 
of  life  he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  which  was  to  spend  his 
days  at  Oxford  as  a  tutor,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon,  in 
1735,  to  take  orders,  and  to  accompany  his  brother  to 
Georgia.  After  their  return  from  America,  they  had  occa- 
sional differences  upon  points  both  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
but  none  that  ever  prodiiccd  anv  serious  disunion.  In  1749 
Charles  was  married  by  his  brotlier,  at  Garth  in  Brccknock- 
Khire,  to  Miss  Sarah  Gwynne,  a  lady  of  a  good  family  in 
that  county.  After  his  marriage  he  confined  his  ministra- 
tions almost  entirely  to  London  and  Bristol.  Charies 
Wesley  was  an  able  preacher,  and  '  possessed,'  say  Coke 
and  Moore,  in  their  Life  of  his  brother,  '  a  remarkable 
talent  of  uttering  the  most  striking  truths  with  amplicity, 
truth,  and  brevity.'  He  early  showed  a  turn  and  talent 
for  writing  in  verse  ;  and  most  of  the  new  hymns  pub- 
lished by  John  Wesley  in  his  various  collections  were  of 
Charles*s  composition.  '  In  these  hymns,'  observes  his 
brother,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  •  there  is  no  doggerel,  no 
botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme ;  no  feeble 
expletives.  Here  is  nothing  tui^id  or  bombast  on  the  one 
hand,  or  low  and  creeping  on  the  other.  Here  are  no  cant 
expression!!,  no  words  without  meaning.  Here  are  (allow 
me  to  say)  both  the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  English  language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  plainness,  suited  to  every  capacity.'  This 
is  a  just  character  of  Charles  Wesley's  poetrj',  both  in  his 
hymns  and  other  compositions.  Harmoniously  as  the  two 
brothers  co-operated  throughout  their  lives,  they  were  verj' 
unlike  in  character.  Charles  appears  to  have  been  natu- 
rally of  a  quiet  and  domestic  disposition,  with  little  am- 
bition or  love  of  management  and  power ;  and,  with  all 
his  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  so  far  from  any  inclination 
towards  asceticism,  as  to  be  rather  a  lover  of  laughter  and 
other  joyous  emotions,  which  his  brother  counted  it  almost 
a  sin  to  indulge  in.  Charles  died  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  March,  17K8.  Two  of  his  sons,  whom  (contrary  to  his 
brother's  wish  i  he  had  educated  as  musicians,  became  very 
distini!:iiished  in  their  profession. 

WESLEY,  CHARLES  and  SAMUEL,  sons  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley  (see  the  preceding  article),  are  both  en- 


titled to  our  notice  as  remarkable  instances  of  a  distinct 
and  unquestionable  manifestation  of  musical  genius,  during 
almost  the  earliest  period  of  infancy. 

The  Honourable  Daines  Barring^on,  who  has  devoted 
several  pages  of  his  '  Miscellanies*  to  the  youthful  Wcs- 
leys,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  th«ur  father,  that  the 
eldest,  Charles  (bom  in  1757>i  could  '  play  a  tune  on  the 
harpsichord  readily,  and  in  good  time,  when  he  was  only 
two  yeare  and  three-quarters  old;'  and  that  when  he 
played,  his  mother '  used  to  tie  him  up  by  hjs  backstring 

to  the  chair,  for  fear  of  his  falling Whatever  tunc  il 

was,  he  always  put  a  true  base  to  it.'  He  became  a  fine 
performer  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord ;  at  a  time  how- 
ever when  the  art  of  playing  on  keyed  instruments,  and 
indeed  on  all  other  musical  instruments,  was  far  behind 
what  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  only  advancing  to  that 
state  of  perfection  which  it  nas  since  reached.  He  early 
in  life  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  George  III.,  who 
was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  he  had  the  bonoar  to 
entertain  the  king,  in  hours  of  royal  leisure,  by  his  per- 
formance of  Handel's  music.  He  was  also  much  patronised 
by  the  upper  classes,  for  the  sake  of  his  practical  skill,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  for  his  moral  worth,  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  manners,  and  his  amiable  qualities ;  but,  u 
too  often  happens  in  instances  of  premature  development 
of  genius,  the  flattering  promises  of  his  youth  were  not 
ftilnlled  in  future  j'ears.  After  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  excellence  as  a  mere  performer,  he  remained  stationaiy ; 
and,  as  regards  composition,  left  not,  we  believe,  any 
proof  that  he  had  ever  passed  the  boundaries  of  medio- 
crity. He  held  during  many  years  the  appointment  of 
organist  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  He  died  un- 
married in  1815. 

Samuel  Wesley  was  bom  in  1766.  '  The  seeds  of  har- 
mony,' says  Mr.  Harrington,  « did  not  spring  up  in  him 
quite  so  early  as  in  his  brother,  for  he  was  three  years  old 
before  he  aimed  at  a  tune.  His  first  was  "  God  save  great 
George  our  King,"  and  such  like,  mostly  picked  up  from 
the  street  organs.  He  did  not  put  a  base  to  them  till  he 
had  Icamt  his  notes.'  We  may  here  add,  that  Mrs.  Wtsl^ 
— a  very  sensible  w-oman,  whose  testimony  may  safely  be 
relied  on^told  Mr.  Harrington  that  she  had  haa  '  an  elder 
son,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  who  both  sung  a  tune 
and  beat  time  when  he  was  but  twelve  months  old.' 
Samuel  from  his  cradle  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  healing 
his  brother's  performances  on  the  organ,  and  his  su- 
periority may  undoubtedly  be  partly  ascribed  to  this 
circumstance.  He  was  not  five  years  old  when  Han- 
del's oratorio  of '  Samson'  fell  into  his  hands,  and  by  this 
alone  he  taught  himself  to  read  words.  Soon  after  he 
learned,  without  instruction,  to  write.  But  before  he  had 
acquired  the  art  of  transferring  his  thoughts  to  paper,  he 
composed,  in  his  mind,  much  music.  'Thus,'  states  liis 
father, '  he  set  "  Ruth,"  "  The  Death  of  Abel,"  Sec.'  He  was 
eight  years  old,  continues  the  same,  'when  Dr.  Boyce 

came  to  see  us He  had  by  this  time  scrawled  down  his 

oratorio  of  "  Ruth."  The  doctor  looked  over  it  very  care- 
fully, and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  performance. 
His  words  were,  "  These  airs  are  some  of  the  prettiest  I 
have  seen  :  this  boy  writes  by  nature  as  tme  a  base  as  I 
can  by  rale  and  study."  ' 

The  young  musician  was  now  introduced  into  all  com- 

ganies  as  a  prodig)',  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  evenr- 
ody,  including  the  most  distinguished  professors.  Mr. 
Harrington  fills  pages  in  recounting  the  marvellous  things 
he  not  only  did,  but  said ;  for  that  acuteness  which  wai  so 
striking  a  feature  in  him  when  a  man,  was  not  less  conspi- 
cuous in  his  youthful  days.  When  about  eight  years  of 
age  he  received  some  iustraction  on  the  harpsichoi^  as 
well  as  in  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  tlie 
violin,  to  which  instrument  he  devoted  much  time,  and 
completely  mastered  it.  In  1777  he  published  eight  les- 
sons for  the  harpsichord,  and  at  this  period  had  acquired 
so  much  notoriety  that  his  portrait  was  engraved,  and 
is  said,  by  Mr.  Harrington,  to  have  been  a  strong  rescm* 
blance. 

We  have  understood  that  he  began  to  consider  music  ii 
his  profession  when  he  had  arrived  at  his  twelfth  year,  but 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  his  history  during  lik 
progress  from  adolescence  to  manhood.  Concerning  hit 
general  education,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  attended 
to  carefully,  for  he  was  a  good  Latin  ticholar,  was  not  igno 
rant  of  Greek,  possessed  some  knowledge  of  Italian,  ud 
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had  successnilly  cultivated  that  taste  for  polite  literature 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  inliurited.  Fiom  personal 
knowledge  we  can  state  that  his  conversation  was  that  of 
a  man  of  letters  accustomed  to  tlie  best  society.  His 
steady  friend,  Mr,  W.  Linley,  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, at  his  villa  in  Surrey,  where  he  passed  two  days,  the 
par^  consisting  only  of  those  three.  That  great  wit  and 
most  discerning  man  some  time  afterwards  said  of  his 

Suest,  *  I  am  no  judge  of  Mr.  Wesley's  musical  abilities, 
at  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  his  intellectual  powers 
and  education  would  have  enabled  liim  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  any  walk  of  life.' 

Mr.  Wesley's  prospects  were  early  clouded  by  an  acci- 
dent he  met  with  in  1787.  In  pasung  along  Snow-Hill 
one  evening,  he  fell  into  a  deep  excavation  which  had 
been  jwepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  building.  It  is 
upposea  that  the  severe  injury  he  sustained  was  the 
source  of  that  state  of  mind  which  subsequently  checked 
the  progress  of  a  career  that  promised  to  be  so  biilliant. 
During  seven  years  he  continued  in  a  low  desponding 
state,  refusing  the  solace  even  of  his  favourite  art.  On 
his  recovery  however  he  prosecuted  it  with  renewed  ar- 
dour, and  then  brought  into  notice  the  works  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  at  thvt  time  alike  unknown  here  and  on  the  Conti- 
nenL  ^  In  1815  he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  was  a<;ain  obliged 
to  retire  from  public  life  during  another  period  of  the  same 
dnvtion  as  the  former.  In  1823  he  once  more  recovered, 
and  np  to  1830  was  much  engaged  in  various  prufensional 
poisaita.  The  disease  then  recurred,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  constitution  was  undergoing  a  great  change.  He 
now  retired  from  society,  and  became  inactive:  though  on 
the  SaliiTday[  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease he  exhibited  his  extemporaneous  powers  to  a  friend, 
and  composed  some  psalm-tunes.  On  the  Monday  he 
took  to  his  room,  under  a  presentiment  that  he  should 
never  quit  it,  which  was  too  truly  verified.  He  died  two 
dan  after,  on  October  the  11th,  1837. 

Mr.  Wesley  produced  many  compositions,  hut  few  of 
them  were  calculated  to  please  the  multitude.  He  wrote  a 
grand  mass  for  the  chapel  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  for  which  the 
uvereiffn  pontiff  thanked  him  in  a  Latin  letter.  He  then 
aade  ois  amende  to  the  Protestant  church  by  conipos- 
iag  and  publishing  a  complete  Service  for  the  use  of  our 
)  eunedraJs.  It  muist  however  be  granted  that,  as  a  miisi- 
;  dan,  his  celebrity  is  greater  on  the  Continent  than  in  his 
own  country,  that  arising;  from  his  performances  on  the 
organ  excepted,  for  which  he  was  bettor  known  here  than 
bf  his  printed  works.    He  left  a  numerous  family. 

(Bacnngton's    Miscellanies;     Geiitlenta/i's   Maguzine, 

1837.) 

WEBSEL,  JOHN,  Latiniied  WESSE'LUS,  a  Dutch 
fivine,  was  bom  at  Groningen  in  1419.  At  an  early  age 
he  loit  his  parents,  and  was  educated  by  a  charitable  lady, 
who  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  college  of  the  priests  of  S't. 
Jerome  at  Zwoll,  where  he  studied  divinitv;  but  he  never 
took  ordeta,  though  this  has  been  said.  H'e  continued  his 
Studies  at  Cologne,  where  he  perused  witli  great  zeal  the 
Sieologieal  works  of  the  Abbot  Rupei-t,  tlie  MS.  of  which 
was  in  a  convent  at  Deutz,  opposite  Cologne ;  and  being 
an  accomplished  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  he  undertook 
to  pnrify  his  religious  knowledge  by  reading  the  original 
(ources  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  soon  suspected 
ofheterodoxy,  and  for  this  reason  the  university  of  Heidel- 
berg, where  Wessel  went  to  teach  divinity,  would  not 
admit  him  among  the  professors,  on  the  ground  that  he 
wwnot  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  that  they  could  not  confer 
Hus  dignity  upon  him  because  he  was  a  layman.  Wessel 
consequently  left  Heidelberg,  and  lived  some  years  at 
Cokigne  and  Louvain,  where  he  made  himself  a  great 
name  by  his  private  lectures  on  divinity-  and  philosophy.  His 
phikiaophical  system  was  that  of  Aristotle,  and  his  power 
of  ai^umentationwas  so  ^at  that  few  doctors  ventured  to 
CBijage  in  disputes  with  him.  Wessel  made  himself  no  less 
kwwn  by  several  treatises  on  religion  and  the  state  of  the 
ehurch,  and  he  attacked  abuses  with  as  much  boldness  as 
kannng  and  shrewdness.  From  Louvain  he  went  to  Paris, 
then  the  theatre  of  violent  disputes  between  the  Kealists, 
the  Formalists,  and  the  Nominalists.  Wessel  at  first  attacked 
the  Formalists,  but  at  last  he  became  a  Formalist  himself. 
Notwithstanding  this  change  of  principles,  he  maintained 
Ms  name  as  one  of  the  greatest  dialecticians  of  his  time, 
and  aa  soch  the  public  voice  recognised  him  by  the  su> 
name  of  *  Magiicter  Contradictionum,'  which  was  probably 
P.  Cm  No.  17W, 


given  to  him  in  Paris.  A  divine  possessing  the  learning, 
the  talents,  and  the  character  of  Wessel  might  have  at- 
tained the  hi;(liest  dignities  in  the  church,  at  a  time  when 
the  Hussites  were  defending  their  religious  priiu-iples  for 
seventeen  years  against  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  armies  of  the  Holy  lioman  empire ;  and  when  this  war 
and  the  desrenerate  state  of  the  church  led  to  the  general 
councils  of  Pisa,  Constanz,  Sicnii,  and  Kasel.  Francis  delta 
Rovere,  eeneral  of  the  Minorites,  who  became  afterwards 
pope  under  the  name  of  Scxius  IV.,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Wessel  at  an  oarly  period,  and  continued  to  be  his  friend 
and  patron.  It  is  said  that  We-ssel  accompanied  Fiancis 
della  Rovere  to  the  council  of  Basel ;  but  as  this  council 
began  in  1-431,  and  was  finished  in  1 143,  Wessel  nuiht  have 
been  very  young  when  he  went  there,  unless  ho  was  bom 
in  1308,  as  some  say,  though  the  best  authoriliis  agree 
that  he  was  born  in'  1  Hi).  Francis  dclIa  Rovere.  having 
been  chosen  pope  in  1471,  told  his  friend  Wessel  that  lie 
was  reatly  to  besttjw  any  favour  upon  him  which  \.v  should 
desire,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  a  bishop's  see  ; 
but  Wessel  declined  honouis  and  diginliis,  demanding 
nothing  but  a  Clreek  or  Hebrew  bible  from  the  lilirary  of 
the  Vatican.  Al\er  a  sojourn  of  several  years  at  Rome, 
Wessel  returned  to  Groningen,  where  he  died  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1483. 

Wessel  is  frequently  called  a  foreiunner  of  Luther,  and 
justly  so,  inasmuch  as  he  tried  to  eradicate  abuses  and 
errors,  and  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  its  original 
purity.  It  seems  that  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif  had  great 
influence  upon  him.  IJut  there  is  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  Luther  and  Wessel :  Luther  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system ;  Wessel  only 
wrote  against  particular  doctrines,  such  as  purgatory,  the 
ban,  indulgence,  &c.,  and  he  took  his  arguments  from  tlic 
philosophical  systems  of  the  middle  ages  quite  as  ollen  as 
from  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel.  lie  was  nevertheless 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  after  his  death  some  monks  at 
Groningen  burnt  a  valuable  part  of  his  manuscripts. 
Wessel  argued  that  the  pope  was  not  infallible,  and  that 
general  councils  alone  were.  His  pruicipnl  i<roductiona 
arc  the  treatises  and  dissertations: — 1,  '  De  Oiatione;* 
2,  '  De  Sacra  Euchariatia  \  3,  '  Do  Purgatorio  et  Indul- 
gentiis;'  4,  •  De  Dijnilate  et  Potostatc  Kcclosia.s{ica;' 
5,  «  Propositiones  de  Potostatc  Papiic  et  Ecclosiae,'  &c. 
He  wrote  also  numerous  notes  and  additions  to  the 
works  of  the  Abbot  Rupert,  and  he  used  to  call  this  volu- 
minous production  *  Marc  Magnum.'  The  editio  piinceps 
has  the  title  '  Fan-ago  Reniin  Thoologicanim,'  Jxipzig, 
1")22,  reprinted  at  Basel,  \7flA.  Luther,  who  esteemed 
Wessel  very  highly,  wrote  a  preface  to  it.  Tliis  edition 
is  not  complete.  The  first  complete  edition  was  puhli.'-hed 
at  Groningen,  1614,  4lo. ;  2nd  edition,  Amstcrdnm,  1017. 
4to.  Some  of  Wessel's  treatises  are  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  Goldast,  •  ^lonarchia  Sacri  Romani  Impciii.* 

(Bayle,  Dirtioniiaiie  Critiqup,  s.  v.  '  Wesselus."  A  bio- 
graphy of  Wessel  is  contained  in  the  lijligics  et  Vitae 
Frofiffsorum  Aradeiniue  Groningae.') 

WESSELING,  PETER,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  the 
eighteenth  centur}',  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  Jsinuaiy,  1G92; 
at  Steinfurt,  the  capital  of  the  present  principality  uf  Ben- 
Iheim  Steinfuit.  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  where  he  received 
his  first  education.  In  1712  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  the  classical  languages  under  Pc- 
rizonius,  Gronovius.  and  Wesselius ;  and  in  1714  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Franekcr.  in  West  Friesland.  where  he 
finished  his  studies  under  Vitringa,  Andala,  and  Bosius. 
His  fii-st  intention  was  to  study  divinity,  but  he  soon  devoted 
himself  to  philology.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  conrector  of 
the  lyceum  at  Middelburg,  with  the  t  it le  of  prorector :  in  1 719 
he  was  api)ointed  praclectoror  professor  of  history  and  elo- 
quence in  the  lyceum  ofDevcnter ;  and  in  1723  he  became 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  the  university  of 
Franekcr,  which  ofticc  he  helu  during  eipht  years.  In  1735 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek,  and  Roman  and  Greek 
antiquities,  at  Utrecht ;  in  1740  the  chair  of  philosophy  of 
law,  or  'jus  naturse,'  as  it  was  then,  and  is  sometimes  still 
called,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public  Roman  and  (Jerman 
law,  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  created  doctor  uf 
law.  He  became  director  of  the  public  library  at  Utrecht 
in  1730,  or  perhajMS  as  early  as  1749.  Honisterhuys  invited 
him  to  teach  at  Leyden,  but  Wesseling  preferred  stopping  at 
Utrecht.  Wesseling  was  rector  of  the  university  of  Frane- 
kcr iu  1733,  and  twice,  in  173G  and  \u  V7AM,\\>tv!^<:\\QW.t^ 
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rector  of  the  university  of  Utrecht.  He  died  on  the  Otli  of 
November,  1764.  His  reputation  as  a  scliolar  and  a  saga- 
cious critic  was  great,  "i  et  he  was  little  disposed  to  cnti- 
cal  investigations,  till  his  friend  and  collca^ie  at  Franeksr, 
Hemsterhuys,  succeeded  in  persuading  him,  as  Ruhnken 
states,  that  no  learning,  however  extensive  and  profound, 
would  be  of  any  use  unless  it  were  guided  by  criticism. 
Wyttenbach  cafls  Hemsterhuys,  Valckenaer,  and  Wessel- 
ing,  the  triumviri  of  philology. 

TI\e  principal  works  of  Wesseling  are : — 1,  An  edition  of 
Blodorus  Siculus,  Amsterdam,  1745-6,  2  vols.  fol.  This 
edition  contains  the  prefaces  of  Henry  Stephens  and  Rho- 
domann,  and  the  Latm  version  of  Rhodomann,  revised  by 
Wesseling,  who  collected  valuable  materials,  such  as  the 
notes  of  Camusat,  and  of  several  other  scholars :  Be  la  Barre 
at  Paris,  Cocchi  at  Florence,  and  Assemani  at  Rome,  had 
examined  for  Wesseling  the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of 
those  three  cities.  The  Bipont  edition  of  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Wesseling, 
though  it  contains  the  notes  of  Hcyne  and  Eyring,  who  had 
access  to  two  MSS.  at  Vienna,  which  were  not  us^  by  Wes- 
seling. 2,  An  edition  of  Herodotus,  Amsterdam,  1763,  fol. 
Wesseling  had  collated  the  best  MSS.  of  England,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  and  several  at  Rome  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  Passionei,  or  to  which  this  learned  cardinal  had  access. 
This  edition  contains  the  Latin  version  of  T^aurentius  Valla, 
and  the  notes  of  Gale,  Gronovius,  Valckenaer,  and  of  the 
editor :  it  was  considered  the  best  edition  of  Herodotus, 
till  that  of  Schweighiiuser  appeared  in  1816.  3,  'Disser- 
tatio  Herodotea,'  Utrecht,  17i>8, 8vo.,  treats  on  several  pas- 
sages which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Herodotus, 
and  on  several  other  subjects  connected  with  Herodotus.  4, 
♦Vetcrum  Romanorum  Itineraria,'  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to., 
contains  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  that  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  'Synecdemus'  of  Hierocles,  which  had  previously 
been  published  by  Bandurius,  in  his  'Jmperium  Orientale.' 
This  is  a  useful  edition.  5,  'Observationum  Variarum  Li- 
bri  Duo,'  Amsterdam,  1727, 8vo. ;  2nd  edition,  by  Professor 
Rrotscher,  Leipzig,  1832, 8vo.,  contains  various  notes  on  Dion 
Ca&sius,  Xiphilinus,  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Besides  several  other  valuable  works,  such  as  '  Liber  de 
Judaeorum  Archontibus,'  •  Notae  ad  Samuelis  Petiti  Leges 
Atticae,'  &c.,  Wesseling  wrote  eight  orations  in  classical 
Latin,  among  which  are  the  followmg : — ♦  Oratio  de  Origine 
Pontificiae  Dominalionis,'  Franeker,  1724,  fol, ;  'Oratio  in 
Obitum  cclsissimae  ct  regiac  Principis  Annae,  Foederat. 
Belgic.  Gubematricis,'  Utrecht,  171>9,  fol. ;  and  nineteen 
'Dissertations,'  among  which  are  'Dissertatio  Historico- 
critica  de  S.  Pauli  ad  insulam  Mclitam  Naufragio;'  'De 
Origine  et  Progressu  Religionis  Christianae  in  Veteri  Per- 
sarum  Regno  ^  and  '  Epistola  ad  H.  S.  Reimarum,  qua 
selecta  quaedam  Dionis  Casui  loca  partim  emendantur, 
partim  illustrantur.'  A  complete  list  of  tlve  works  and 
other  productions  of  Wesseling  is  contained  in  FJogiuin 
IVesselingii,  in  Frotscher's  edition  of  Wesseling's  '  Obser- 
vationum Variarum  Libri  Duo.' Wyttenbach,  VUa  Davidis 
Ruhnkenii,  p.  4G ;  David  Ruhnken,  Elogium  Tiberii  Hem- 
aterhusii,  2nd  ed.,  1789,  p.  60,  &c.  Strodtmann,  DasNeue 
Gelehrte  Europa,  parts  iv.,  ix.,  xx. ;  Wesseling's  Preface 
to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 

WEST,  GILBERT,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.West, 
by  whom  an  edition  of  Pindar  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1697,  and  who  died  in  1716 :  his  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  sisters  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord 
Cobham  ;  the  second  of  whom,  marrying  Mr.  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  succeeded  her  brother  as  Viscountess  Cobham,  and  was 
afterwards  created  Countess  Temple ;  and  the  third  of  whom 
married  Sir  Tliomas  Lyttelton,  father  of  the  iirst  Lord  Lyt- 
telton.  West  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1703. 
It  was  intended  by  iiis  father  that  he  should  go  into  the 
Church  ;  and  with  that  view  he  was  sent  first  to  Eton  and 
afterwards  to  Oxford ;  but,  obtaining  a  commission  through 
the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Cobham,  he  was  induced  to 
make  the  army  his  profession.  It  is  supposed  however  that 
his  tastes  did  not  well  accord  with  a  military  life,  and  he 
after  some  time  resigned  his  commission  and  '  engaged,* 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  in  business  under  the  Lord  Townshend, 
then  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanover.'  This  must  have  been  iu  1721,  when  Townshend, 
in  his  second  secretaryship,  went  to  Hanover  with  George 
I.,  and  the  8tru;j:glc  for  i)rc-eminence  commenced  between 
Jlimandhw  con'eagi-.c  Carteret,  which  ended,  three  years 


after,  in  the  removal  of  the  latter  (See  vol.  xxv.,  p.  102 >. 
West  probably  continued  to  act  as  secretarj,  or  in  some 
such  capacity,  to  Townshend  till  the  resignation  of  that 
minister,  in  May,  1730.  Johnson  states  that  in  May,  1729, 
his  patron  rewarded  him  with  a  nomination  to  be  clerk 
extraordinary  to  the  privy  council,  which  however  pro- 
duced him  no  immediate  prolt.  But  he  seems  to  have  nad 
some  resources,  for  we  are  toll  that  soon  after  this  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  a  very  pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  in 
Kent, '  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  and  to  piety,' 
and  where  he  was  often  visited  by  his  relations,  tlie  first 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  elder  Pitt.  It  is  said  tliat  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  Prince  George  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  III.)  was  once  offered  to  him, '  but  that  he  required 
a  more  extensive  power  of  superintendence  than  it  was 
thought  proper  to  allow  him.'  It  was  not  till  1732  that  he 
reaped  the  benefit  of  Townshend's  nomination,  bv  suc- 
ceeding to  one  of  the  clerkships  of  the  privy  council ;  and 
soon  after  his  friend  Pitt,  now  in  office,  nude  him  treasurer 
of  Chelsea  Hospital.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  in- 
crease of  income ;  in  1755  he  lost  his  only  son ;  and  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1736,  he  was  himself  earned  off  by  a  stroke 
of  palsy. 

Gilbert  West  is  the  author  of  several  poetical  produc- 
tions, of  which  his  version  of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
first  published  in  4to.,  in  1749,  are  the  best  known,  or 
rather  attracted  most  notice  in  lus  own  da]r,  for  the  work  is 
now  nearly  forgotten.  It  has  little  merit,  except  some 
elegance  or  smoothness  of  versification ;  though  Johnson, 
whose  critical  examination  however  had  only  extended  to 
the  comparison  of  the  first  01}rmpic  Ode  with  the  ori- 
ginal, describes  it  as  apparently '  the  produce  of  great  labour 
and  great  abilities.'  Ine  publication  is  entitled  *  Odes  of 
Pindar,  with  several  other  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek :'  the  two  most  important  of  the 
other  translations  are  one  of  the '  Iphigenia  in  Tauiia,' 
from  Euripides,  and  one  of  Plato's  '  Menexenus.*  There 
is  also  an  elaborate  'Dissertation  on  the  Olympick 
Games,'  West's  literary  reputation  principally  rest» 
on  his  'Observations  on  the  Resurrection,'  first  pub- 
lished in  1730,  and  since  often  reprinted.  This  tract,  for 
which  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  March,  1748,  made  the 
author  a  doctor  of  Jaws  by  diploma,  used  to  rank  aa  one 
of  the  ablest  examinations  in  English  theolc^cal  liten- 
ture  of  a  particular  point  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
forming  a  companion  to  Lord  Lyttelton*8  'Dissertation 
on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,'  which  is  addressed  to 
West,  and  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  convic- 
tions which  West's  conversation  was  the  means  of  surest- 
ing  or  impressing.  Both  West  and  Lvttelton  had  atone 
time  adopted  infidel  principles,  and  '  when  West's  bookuai 
published,'  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  'it  was  bought  by  some 
who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  <rf 
new  objections  against  Christianity.'  "These  disappointed 
purchasers  avenged  themselves,  it  seems,  by  calling  him  a 
Methodist.  West,  though  not  a  follower  of  Wesley  er 
Whitefield,  was  veiy  regular  in  the  performance  of  his  reli- 
gious duties,  so  much  so  that  Johnson  eulogizes  him  as 
equally  entitled  with  Crashaw  to  'the  venerable  names  of 
poet  and  saint,'  and  as  having  been,  when  he  was  Iiroug^t 
to  the  grave,  'one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave 
might  be  without  its  terrors.' 

(Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets.) 

WEST,  BENJAMIN,  the  most  distinguished  historical 
painter  of  the  English  school,  was  bom  on  October  10th, 
1738, ',  at  Springfield  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America :  he  was  the  tenth  child  of  John 
and  Sarah  West.  John  West  was  bom  and  educated  in 
England,  and  was  of  the  Quaker  family  of  the  Wests  of 
Long  Crendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  whom  was  Colonel 
James  West,  the  friend  of  John  Hampden,  and  who  were 
descended  from  I^rd  Delaware,  renowned  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince,  Benjamin's  birth  was 
brought  on  prematurely  by  a  vehement  sermon  preached 
in  the  fields  near  his  mother's  residence  by  Edward  Peck- 
over  ;  the  subject  was  the  corrupt  state  of  the  oJd  world 
and  its  imminent  destmction.  Mrs,  West  was  carried 
home  ill,  and  Benjamin  was  born  after  an  illness  of  twelve 
days.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  gave  rise  to 
various  surmises  and  prophecies  regarding  the  child*i 
future  destiny,  and  those  which  promised  his  ftiture  great- 
ness were  credulously  cherished  by  his  father.  The  first 
indication  West  gave  of  his  talent  wai  in  his  aeventh  year, 
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when  set  to  watch  the  sleeping  brant  of  his  eldest  Biater. 
He  drew  a  sort  of  likeness  of  the  child  in  red  and  black 
ink,  a  feat  which  appeared  so  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  his 
parents,  that  they  readied  to  mind  the  predictions  of  Peck- 
orer.  When  he  was  about  ei^ht  years  old,  a  party  of  In- 
dians paid  a  visit  to  Springfield,  and  struck  witn  the  draw- 
ings young  West  had  made  of  birds,  fruits,  and  the  like, 
ther  taught  him  to  prepare  the  red  and  yellow  colours 
witn  which  they  stained  their  weapons ;  and  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  indigo  given  him  by  his  mother,  with  the  aid 
of  some  hair-pencils  supplied  from  his  mother's  favourite 
cat^s  back,  enabled  him  to  make  more  satisfactory  efforts 
than  his  pen-and-ink  sketches  had  been.  A  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Pennington  and  a  cousin  of  the  Wests  saw 
some  of  these  attempts,  and  upon  his  return  home  he  sent 
his  young^  cousin  a  box  of  colours  with  pencils,  canvas, 
and  six  prints.  Young  West  from  this  time  forsook  school 
and  aJmost  shut  himself  im  with  his  presents  in  a  garret, 
which  he  converted  into  his  studio.  He  made  a  picture 
from  two  of  these  prints,  and  Gait,  West's  biographer,  saw 
this  early  attempt  in  the  same  room  with  the  great  paint- 
ing of  dhrist  rejected ;  and  he  relates  that  West  told  him 
that  there  were  touches  in  that  first  essay  which  he  had 
never  surpassed. 

In  his  ninth  year  West  accompanied  his  friend  Mr.  Pen- 
nington to  Philadelphia,  and  that  gentleman  introduced  him 
to  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Williams,  who  was  del  te;hted  with 
the  Doyls  efforts,  gave  him  two  books  to  read,  Du  Fresnoy's 
and  Richardson's,  and  invited  him  to  come  and  see  his  pic- 
tures whenever  he  pleased.  From  this  time  West  was  de- 
termined to  become  a  painter,  and  tiis  parents  were  pleased 
with  his  resolution.  His  notions  of  a  painter  were  very 
grand.  The  following  anecdote  is  characteristic: — ^He 
was  about  to  take  a  ride  with  a  schoolfellow  to  a  neigh- 
booring  plantation :  'Here  is  the  horse,'  said  the  boy. 


10  mount.'  He  mounted,  and  away  they  rode.  '  Tliis  is 
(be  last  ride  I  shall  have  for  some  time,'  said  the  boy : '  to- 
moiraw  I  am  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.'  '  A  tailor,' 
exetaimed  West : '  you  will  surely  never  be  a  tailor?'  '  In- 
deed but  I  shall,'  returned  the  other ;  *  it  is  a  good  trade. 
What  do  you  intend  to  be,  Benjamin  ?'  *  A  painter.'  *  A 
lainter !  what  sort  of  trade  is  a  punter  ?  I  never  heard  of 
it  before.'  '  A  painter,'  said  West, '  is  the  companion  of 
Idngs  and  emperors.'  'You  are  surely  mad,'  said  the 
other :  *  there  are  neither  kings  nor  emperors  in  America.' 
'Ay,  but  tiiere  are  plenty  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
And  do  you  really  intend  to  be  a  tailor?'  '  Indeed  I  do ; 
fliere  is  not!dng  surer.'  *Then  you  may  ride  alone,' said 
Wot,  leapng  down;  *I  will  not  ride  with  one  willing  to 
be  a  tidlor.' 

West's  first  patron  was  Mr.  Wayne,  who  gave  him  a 
dollar  each  for  three  poplar-boards  upon  which  he  had 
drawn  some  figures ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  assisted 
by  Dr.  Morris,  who  gave  him  some  money  to  purchase  pre- 
pared pannels  with.  Another  patron  was  Mr.  Flower,  a 
justice  of  Chester,  in  Penn^lvama,  who  took  young  West 
for  a  short  time  to  his  house,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  English  lady,  goveme£s  to  Mr.  Flower's 
daughters,  who  told  him  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
toiy,  which  the  youne  painter  listened  to  with  enthusiasm, 
and  spoke  of  in  after-^ife  with  pleasure.  His  first  painting 
which  attracted  much  notice  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ross, 
of  Lancaster,  a  neighlKmring  town.  Tiiis  led  to  many 
other  portraite,  and  a  gunsmith  of  the  same  place  requested 
him  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Socrates.  West  said 
he  could  paint  faces  and  men  clotlied,  but  he  asked  what 
he  was  to  do  with  tlie  slave  who  presented  the  poison,  who, 
be  thought,  should  be  naked,  liie  gunsmith  answered  his 
question  by  going  to  his  shop,  and  returning  with  one  of 
nis  workmen,  who  was  half  naked,  and  ofiering  him  as  a 
model.  The  picture  was  painted,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

Upon  his  return  to  Springfield,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  propriety  of  his  followina:  professionally 
such  a  vain  and  sensual  occupation  as  that  of  a  painter  was 
canvassed  by  his  Quaker  friends ;  but  alter  they  had  satis- 
fied themselves  of  the  distinction  between  liie  use  and  the 
abuse  of  the  art,  thev  agreed  unanimously  tliat  in  his  co-^e 
they  might  suspend  the  strict  operation  of  their  tenets ;  and 
ilia  t)econiing  a  punter  by  protession  was  sanctioned  by  the 


whole  Quaker  community  of  Springfield.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  West  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Maj'or  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  and  went  in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  army 
which  had  been  lost  under  General  Draddock.    But  from 
this  service  he  was  soon  called  home  by  the  illness  of  his 
mother,  and  lu  arrived  just  in  time  to  sec  her  die.    After 
this  event,  which  he  aupears  to  Iiave  greatly  felt,  he  left  his 
home,  and  established  himself,  then  only  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Pliiladelphia.    He  charged 
two  guineas  and  a  half  for  a  head,  and  five  for  a  half- 
length.   He  painted  at  this  time  his  picture  of  the  Trid  of 
Susannah.    From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
doubled  his  prices.    Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  Rome,  a  journey  he  had  long  desired  to  make.  Mr.  Allen, 
a  Philadelphia  merchant,  then  at  New  York,  was  about  to 
send  some  com  to  I^ghoru,  and  he  offered  West  a  passage  in 
the  vessel.  West  had  saved  some  money,  which,  when  added 
to  a  cheque  forfifly  guineas,  that  Mr.  Kelly,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  gave  him  in  a  letter  to  his  agents  at  Philadel- 
phia when  he  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  besides  paying  him 
for  the  picture,  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  journey.   He 
arrived  at  Rome  in  July,  17(iO,  and  was  well  received. 
When  he  was  introduced,  by  Lord  Grantham,  to  the  old 
Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  blind,  as  a  young  American  who 
had  come  to  Rome  to  study  the  arts,  the  Cardinal  asked 
whether  he  was  black  or  white.  The  virtuosi  of  Rome,  think- 
ing that  W^est,  as  an  American,  could  have  seen  nothing  of 
art,  were  anxious  to  sec  what  effect  the  noble  works  of  an- 
tiquity would  have  upon  him ;  and,  says  Gait,  '  thirty  of 
the  most  magnificent  equipages  in  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, filled  with  some  of  the  inobt  erudite  characters  in 
Europe,  conducted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the  master- 
pieces of  art.    It  was  agreed  that  the  Apollo  should  be 
first  submitted  to  his  view.    The  statue  was  enclosed  in  a 
case ;  and  when  the  keeper  threw  open  the  doors.  West 
unconsciously  exclaimed,' '  My  God !   a  young  Mohawk 
warrior !'    Tne  Italians  were  surprised  and  mortified  with 
the  comparison  of  their  noblest  statue  to  a  wild  savage  ; 
and  West  perceiving  the  unfavourable  impression,  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  it.    He  described  the  Mohawks;  the 
natural  elegance  and  admirable  symmetry  of  their  persons, 
the  elasticity  of  their  limbs,  and  their  motions  free  and 
unconstrained.     '  I  have  seen  them  often,'  he  continued, 
'  standing  in  the  very  attitude  of  this  Apollo,  and  pursuing 
with  an  intense  eye  the  arrow  which  they  had  just  dis- 
charged from  the  bow.'    This  criticism  was  afterwards  re- 
f)eatcd  as  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  pronounced  upon 
he  Apollo. 

West  however  soon  attracted  other  attention  than  that 
of  mere  curiosity.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  Lord  Grantliam, 
which  was  placed  in  the  gallery  of  Crespign6,  where  ar- 
tists and  amateurs  used  to  meet.  Tlie  picture  was  almost 
universally  supposed  to  be  by  Mcngs,  and  all  were  greatly 
surprised  when  thev  heard  that  it  was  painted  by  the 
young  American.  Mengs  himself  is  said  to  have  told 
West  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  come  to  Rome  to  learn  to 
paint ;  and  he  advised  him  immediately  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy,  and  examine  the  various  great  works 
in  them,  and  then  to  return  to  Rome  and  paint  some  his- 
torical picture.  An  illness  prevented  West  from  putting 
this  plan  into  execution ;  he  was  confined  through  a  fever 
eleven  months  at  Leghorn.  When  he  recovers,  instead 
of  being  without  means,  he  found  to  his  great  astonisli- 
ment  that  his  agent  had  orders  to  give  him  unlimited 
credit.  He  owed  this  to  the  generosity  of  two  Philadel- 
phia merchants,  Mr.  Allen  and  Governor  Hamilton.  He 
now  pursued  the  plan  recommended  by  Mengs  ;  and  after 
he  had  examined  all  that  was  worth  stiidying  in  Florence, 
Bologna,  Venice,  and  Parma,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
painted  two  pictures,  which  were  well  received ;  one  of 
C'imon  and  Ipnigenia,  and  one  of  Angelica  and  Mcdora. 
He  was  elected  a  member  by  the  academies  of  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Parma.  Of  the  works  of  the  two  great  mas- 
ters of  Rome  he  has  expressed  the  following  opinion: 
'  Michael  Angelo  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  a  prol>able 
character  to  any  of  his  works,  the  Moses  periiaps  excepted. 
Tlie  works  of  I^phael  grow  daily  more  interesting,  natural, 
and  noble.' 

In  17C3  West  visited  England  on  his  way  back  to  his  own 
country ;  and  in  London  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
three  of  his  best  iiicnds,  Messrs.  Allen,  Hamilton,  and  Dr. 
Smith,  who  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  him.  He 
soon  made  connections  by  the  heli»  o(  Kvb  wkwj  ^^\i^&^ 
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and  flic  two  pictures  menlioncd  above,  and  a  portrait  of 
(icneral  Moncklon,  second  in  command  to  Wolfe  at  Que- 
bec, all  of  wliich  he  exhibited  in  town,  procured  him  a  few 
commission!*.  He  painted  tlie  partinc:  of  Hector  and  An- 
<h-omachi>  for  Dr.  Newton,  and  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Ron  for  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  Lord  Kockinplmm  offered 
liim  700/.  per  annum  to  dccomte  his  mansion  in  Yorkshire ; 
but  ttiis  ofi'er,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  declined. 
His  success  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  this 
coiuitrj',  and  having  been  lon^  attached  to  Elizabeth  She- 
well,  a  young  American  lady,  he  requested  her  to  come 
over  to  liim  to  England,  which  she  did,  and  they  were 
married  in  17C5,  at  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields. 

West's  good  fortune  seemed  to  keep  pace  veith  his  years. 
Dr.  I)rummond,  the  archbishop  of  York,  commissioned 
him  to  paint  a  picture  of  Agrippina  landing  with  the  Ashes 
of  Germanicus ;  and  the  prelate  was  so  well  plcnaed  with 
the  performance,  that  he  attempted  to  procure  the  painter 
an  annuity  by  subscription,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  desist 
from  painth)g  portraits  and  to  confine  himself  to  histori- 
cal subjects,  lie  proposed  to  raise  3000/.,  he  and  his 
f  I  lends  subscribing  liKIO/. ;  he  however  failed  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  he  prai.«ed  both  the  painter  and  the  picture  so 
highly  to  George  IH.,  that  the  king  desired  he  would  send 
the  young  painter  with  his  picture  to  him.  West  was  well 
received  oy  the  king,  who  presented  him  to  the  queen,  and 
cummissioncd  him  to  paint  apicture  for  him  of  tne  Depar- 
ture of  Regulus  from  itome.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
nearly  forty  years'  intimacy  with  George  III.  West's  excel- 
lence as  a  painter  however  was  not  the  only  source  of  his 
good  fortune;  he  was  an  excellent  skater,  and  acquired 
many  acquaintances  of  rank  through  thia  accomplishment. 
\\nicn  tlie  Serpentine  river  in  II}'de  Park  was  frozen  over, 
a  great  circle  of  sjiectators  was  frequently  seen  to  admire 
the  young  Amencan  painter  cutting  the  Philadelphia 
salute. 

The  picture  of  Regulus  was  exhibited  in  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  West  was  one  of  the 
principal  members;  he  had  previously  been  a  member  and 
director  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  incorporated  in  1765. 
But  his  death  of  General  Wolfe  was  the  first  work  which 
caused  much  stir  among  artists.  Instead  of  representing 
his  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  costumes,  as  was  usual,  he 
veiy  sensibly  painted  them  in  their  own  dresses ;  an  inno- 
vation wliicn  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from.  The  following  is,  according  to  Gait,  West's 
account  of  this  subject.  He  says,  •  When  it  was  under- 
ttood  that  I  intended  to  paint  the  characters  as  they  had 
actually  api)eaiTd  on  the  scene,  the  archbishop  of  York 
called  on  Reynolds,  and  asked  his  opinion ;  they  both  came 
to  my  house  to  dissuade  me  from  running  so  great  a  risk. 
Reynolds  began  a  very  ingenious  and  elegant  dissertation 
on  the  .state  of  the  public  taste  in  this  countr)-,  and  the  dan- 
gyr  which  every  innovation  incurred  of  contempt  and 
ridicule,  and  concluded  by  urging  me  earnestly  to  adopt 
the  costume  of  antiquity,  iis  more  becoming  the  greatness 
of  my  subject  than  tne  modem  garb  of  European  warriors. 
I  answered,  that  the  event  to  be  commemorated  happened 
in  the  year  1738,  in  a  region  of  the  world  unknown  to 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at  a  period  of  time  when  no 
warriors  who  wore  such  costume  existed.  The  subject  I 
liave  to  represent  is  a  great  battle  fought  and  won,  and  the 
same  truth  which  gives  law  to  the  historian  should  rule  the 

1>ainter.  If,  instead  of  the  facts  of  the  action,  I  introduce 
Ictions,  how  shall  I  be  understood  by  posterity?  The 
classic  dress  is  certainly  picturesque,  but  by  using  it  I  shall 
lose  in  sentiment  what  I  gain  m  external  grace.  I  want 
to  mark  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  people ;  and  to  do  this 
I  must  abide  by  truth.  They  went  away  then,  and 
returned  again  when  I  had  the  painting  finished.  Rej-nolds 
seated  himself  before  the  picture,  examined  it  with  deep 
and  minute  attention  for  half  an  hour ;  then  rising,  said  to 
Dnimmond,  "West  has  conquered— he  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject as  it  ought  to  be  treated — I  retract  my  objections.  I 
foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  only  become  one  of  the 
most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revolution  in  art." '  West 
waa  now  thoroughly  established  both  in  the  king's  favour 
and  in  that  of  the  public,  and  he  continued  to  produce  in 
rapid  succession  a  series  of  large  and  in  many  respects 
excellent  historical  pictures,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  great  reputation  he  acquired  was  relatively  well 
merited,  though  his  works  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy.    I..ord  Grosvenor  pur- 


chased the  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  and  We-^t  ni.idc 
a  copy  of  it  for  the  king.  He  painted  also  for  the  kinsTi 
the  Death  of  Epaminondas  as  a  companion  to  it :  the 
Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard^;  Cynis  libeiatin;;  the 
Family  of  the  King  of  Armonia^  and  Segestus  and  his 
Daugl'iter  brought  before  Germanicus.  He  painted  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  larec  historical  works  for  George  HI.  at 
Windsor: — Edwanl  III.  embracing  the  Black  Prince,  after 
the  battle  of  Cressy ;  the  Installation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter ;  the  Black  Prince  receiving  the  King  of  France 
and  his  Son  prisoners  at  Poictiers ;  St.  George  killing  the 
Dragon  j  Queen  Philippa  defeating  David  of  Scotland  in 
the  battle  of  Nevilles  Cross;  Philippa  interceding  vith 
Edwai-d  for  the  Burgesses  of  Calais ;  Edwanl  forcing  the 

Sassage  of  the  Somme ;  and  Edward  crowning  Sir  Eustace 
6  Ribaumont  at  Calais. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works.  West  proposed  to  the 
king  to  paint  a  great  series  upon  the  Progress  of  Revealed 
Religion;  but  his  majesty,  before  consenting  to  this  proposal, 
consulted  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  a^i  to  the 

Sropricty  of  introducing  paintings  into  a  place  of  worship : 
ishopHurd  answered  lor  himself  and  colleagues,  and  said 
that  the  introduction  of  religious  paintings  into  his  majesty's 
chapel  could  in  no  respect  violate  the  laws  or  usages  of 
the  church  of  England.  Out  of  thirty-five  subjects^  pnv 
posed  by  West,  all  were  approved  of  by  the  bishops :  he 
afterwards  added  another  to  the  number.  He  divided  the 
series  into  four  dispensations, — the  Antediluvian,  theI*Btri- 
archal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Prophetic.  Half  of  the  sub- 
jects were  from  the  Old  Testament  and  half  from  the  New. 
They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty-eight  of  them  were 
executed,  for  which  West  received  21,703/.  He  paintetl 
also  in  the  meantime  nine  pictures  of  portraits  of  the  roj^al 
family,  for  which  he  received  2000  guineas. 

After  the  death  of  Reynolds,  in  1792,  West  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
king  sent  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  him  to  inquire  whether 
the  honour  of  knighthood  wsuld  be  acceptable  to  hioi. 
'  No  man,'  said  West,  '  entertains  a  higher  respect  for 
political  honours  and  distinctions  than  myself,  bnt  I  really 
think  I  have  eanied  greater  eminence  by  my  pencil  already 
than  knighthood  could  confer  on  me.  The  chief  vaJuc  of 
titles  is  to  preserve  in  families  a  respect  for  those  principles 
by  which  such  distinctions  were  originally  obtained— but 
simple  knighthood  to  a  man  who  is  at  least  as  well  known 
as  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  from  that  honour,  is  not  a 
legitimate  object  of  ambition.  To  myself  then  your  royal 
highness  must  perceive  the  title  could  add  no  dignity,  and 
as  it  would  perish  with  myself,  it  could  add  none  to  my 
family.  But  were  I  possessed  of  fortune,  indejiendent  of 
my  profession,  sufficient  to  enable  my  posterity  to  main- 
tain the  rank,  I  think  that,  with  my  hereditary  descent  and 
the  station  I  occupy  among  artists,  a  more  permanent  title 
might  become  a  desirable  object.  As  it  is  liowever,  that 
cannot  be,  and  I  have  been  thus  explicit  with  your  roj-al 
highness,  that  no  misconception  may  exist  on  the  subject.' 
The  duke  immediately  took  the  painter  by  the  hand,  and 
said, '  You  have  justified  the  opinion  which  the  king  has  of 
you ;  he  will  be  delighted  with  your  answer.' 

In  1801,  during  the  illness  of  George  III.,  West  met 
with  perhaps  the  first  reverse  in  his  life :  Mr.  Wyatf.  the 
royal  architect,  called  upon  him,  and  told  him  'that  the 
pictures  painting  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor  must  be 
suspended  until  further  orders.  '  Thia  extraordinaiy  pro- 
ceeding,' says  his  biographer,  *  rendered  the  studies  or  the 
best  part  of  the  artist's  life  useless,  and  deprived  him  of 
that  honourable  provision,  the  fruit  of  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry, oil  which  he  had  counted  for  the  repose  of  his  de- 
clining years.  For  some  time  it  affected  him  deeply,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take.'  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king  on  the  2Gth  of  September,  which  was  carried  to 
the  court  by  V/yatt,  but  he  received  no  answer  to  it. 
When  the  king  recovered,  West  sought  and  obtained  a 
private  audience,  and  he  found  that  the  king  did  not  know 
of  the  order  to  suspend  the  paintings,  and  that  he  had  not 
received  any  letter  from  him.  He  spoke  veiy  kindly  to 
West,  and  said,  •  Go  on  with  your  work,  West ;  go  on  with 
the  pictures;  and  I  shall  take  care  of  you.'  This  was 
West's  last  interview  with  his  early,  constant,  and  tnily 
royal  patron.  '  But  he  continued,'  say's  Gait,  *  to  execute 
the  pictures,  and  in  the  usual  quarterly  payments  received 
iiis  lOOU/.  per  annum  till  his  majesty^*  finid  snperanmia- 
tion ;  when,  without  any  intimation  whaterer,  on  aSHag 
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(0  receive  it,  he  waslold  it  had  been  stopped,  and  that  tlic 
painting  for  the  chapjel,  of  lievcalcd  Religion,  had  been 
suspended.  He  submitted  in  silence — he  neither  remon- 
stialed  nor  complained.'  Durinf;  the  thirty-three  years 
which  West  worked  f9«r  George  III.,  he  received  3-1,187/. 
from  the  king.  This  sum  was  held  up  to  the  public  by 
West's  enemies,  withont  any  statement  of  how  it  had  been 
earned ;  and  although  it  is  a  lar^e  sum  in  itself,  yet  when 
West's  rank  and  abilities,  and  his  years  of  toil  for  it,  are 
considered,  it  makes  but  a  poor  income,  and  much  less 
than  would  satisfy  any  successful  portrait-painter  of  tliat 
or  the  present  day.  Afler  the  peace  of  Amiens  West 
\isited  Paris,  where  he  was  remarkably  well  received,  to 
see  the  gi-eat  collection  of  works  of  art  which  Bonaparte 
had  afisembled  in  the  Louvre.  Ailer  his  return  he  retired 
from  the  president's  chair  in  the  Academy  owing  to  a 
ttrong;  opposition  among  its  members.  Wyatt,  the  archi- 
tect, was  put  in  his  place,  but  in  the  following  year,  18(K), 
he  was,  with  one  exception,  unanimously  restored  to  the 
chair.  The  dissenting  voice  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Fiiseli,  who  voted  for  Mra.  Lloyd,  an  academician,  and 
when  he  was  taxed  by  some  of  the  members  with  having 
given  this  vote,  says  Mr.  Knowles,  his  biogranhcr,  he 
answered,  *  Well,  suppose  1  did ;  sho  is  eligible  to  the 
cfScc — and  is  not  one  old  woman  as  good  as  another  ?' 
The  impatient  extravagance  of  FuseU  accorded  little  with 
I     the  persevering  diligence  of  West. 

"  When  West  lost  the  patronage  of  the  court,  although 
jixty-four  yean  old,  he  commenced  a  series  of  great  reli- 
fioiu  wortu  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  of  those  for  George 
IIL  Tlie  first  of  this  series  was,  Christ  Healing  the  Sick, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  British  Institution  for  300t)/. 
and  presented  to  the  National  Gallery'.  The  picture  was 
painted  as  a  present  for  an  hospital  established  by  the 
Quakers  at  Pluladclphia ;  but  when  it  was  sold.  West  sent 
them  a  copy  of  it  with  some  alterations  in  its  stead.  Tlie 
copy  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  protits  of  the 
exbtbition  enabled  the  committee  of  the  hospital  to  enlarge 
tlic  building. 
The  success  of  this  piece  induced  West  to  continue  even 
I  with  greater  works.  He  painted  a  Cmciiixion,  sixteen 
I  feet  by  twenty-eight;  also  an  Ascension,  and  Inspiration 
of  St.  Peter,  and  a  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Christ 
at  the  Jordan,  all  of  very  large  dimensions.  In  1814  he 
exiiibited  a  picture  of  Christ  rejected  by  the  Jewish  Iligh- 
Priat,  one  of  his  best  works :  and  in  1817  he  exhibited  his 
extnordinary  picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Hoi-se,  from 
the  Revelations.  Others  of  his  great  works  are  the  Brazen 
I  Serpent,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Neeld,  and  St.  Paul  on 
i  the  Island  of  Melita,  now  the  altar-piece  at  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Besides  these  works,  he  painted  several  others  of 
a  different  kind,  wliich  were  very  popular :  of  these  the 
Battle  of  La  Ilogue  is  one  of  the  uest ;  there  is  an  excel- 
lent engraving  of  it  by  Woollct :  the  same  ailist  engraved 
his  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe.  John  Hall  also  en- 
gi^vvd  three  beautiful  plates  of  Penn  treating  with  the 
Indians,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  Cromwell  dismissing 
the  I.<ODg  Parliament.  The  Battle  of  the  Hogue  and  the 
Dtath  of  Wolfe  are  accounted  WooUet's  masterpieces. 
The  Departure  of  Regulus,  and  its  companion,  Hannibal 
{'iTearing  enmity  to  the  Komans,  have  been  scraped  in 
inezzotinto  by  Valentine  Green. 

In  1817  ^\  est  lost  his  wife,  and  he  survived  her  little 
more  than  two  years  ;  he  died  at  his  house  in  Newman 
Street,  ^Larch  II,  1820,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.    Two  sens  sur^-ived  him. 

West's  works  are  numerous :  he  painted  or  sketched  about 
four  hundred  pictures,  many  of  which  are  the  largest  works 
that  have  been  executed  in  this  country,  and  he  left  about 
two  liundred  drawings  in  his  portfolios.  He  drew  well, 
and  many  of  his  woru  are  finely  composed ;  but  in  colour- 
ing be  was  not  very  successful,  his  pictures  are  too  often 
of  a  uniform  reddish-brown  tint ;  and  in  expression  he  was 
decidedly  deficient  in  character,  and  monotonous  both  in 
feature  and  countenance :  in  invention  he  has  frequently 
shown  great  power.  It  is  owing  to  this  character  of  his 
works  that  some  of  his  finished  pictures  have  been  Icbs  ad- 
mired than  their  orij^nal  sketches.  He  was  however,  not- 
withstanding these  defects,  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his 
age,  and  he  still  remains  unrivalled  by  any  historical 
painter  of  this  country.  When  West  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds}  and  r«ad  disvoursfs  to  the  students  at , 


the  distributions  of  pmcs.  As  literary  compositions  these 
discourses  are  nothing  remarkable,  and  they  are  chivfly 
distinguished  for  their  simplicity  and  common  sense.  "The 
British  Institution  arose  out  of  a  favourite  plan  of  West'n, 
which  failed,  to  establish  a  national  association  for  the 
encouragement  of  works  of  high  art.  There  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  West,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  the 
National  (Jallery. 

(Gait,  Z,j/(?  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  West,  Stc. ;  Cun- 
ningham, Livcii  of  British   Painters.,  &c. ;  Annual  Bio 
graphtf  and  Obitiiarif,  vols.  i.  and  v.) 

WE^T  BROMWICH.     [Stavfordshirb.] 

WEST  INDIES  is  a  term  at  present  exclusively  applied 
to  the  archipelago  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  Atlantic:  on  the  west  this  mediterra- 
nean sea  is  divided  from  the  Pacific  by  the  Mexican  Isth- 
mus. The  term  was  adopted  when  it  was  known  that  the 
countries  discovered  by  Columbus  did  not  form  a  part  of 
India  or  Hindustan,  and  it  Avas  for  .some  time  synonymous 
with  America,  until  it  was  gradually  restricted  to  its  pro- 
sent  signification.  Geographers  sometimes  call  tne.xc 
islands  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  as  nearly  all  the  islands 
were  discovered  by  Columbus.  This  archipelago  extends 
from  10"  to  27°  3o'^N.  lat.  and  from  39°  30'  to  85"  W.  long., 
and  the  islands  are  divided  into  three  groups :  the  Bahamas, 
between  27°  30'  and  20°  S.  lat.  and  between  70°  and  80° 
W.  long. ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  between  23'  30'  and  18" 
N.  lat.  and  63°  and  85°  W.  long. ;  and  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
extending  from  19°  to  10°  N.  lat.  and  from  59'  30'  to  60° 
W.  long. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  this  archipelago,  or  that 
part  which  is  north  of  20°  N.  lat.,  rests  on  an  extensive 
bank,  which  is  intersected  by  arms  of  deep  water.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  of  these  arms  is  that  whicli  is  known  as 
the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  and  divides  the  bank  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  it  is 
the  Great  Bahama  Bank  and  the  Bahama  Islands ;  and  on 
the  south  of  it  the  bank  on  which  the  Island  of  Cuba  re.«ts. 
The  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  connected  at  its  north-wcstcni 
extremity  with  the  Florida  Straits  by  two  arms,  enclosing 
Cay  Sal  Bank,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  Suntarcn 
Channel  and  the  southern  Nicholas  Channel.  The  Florida 
Straits  themselves  ought  to  be  considered  jus  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  as  they  divide 
the  Bahama  Bank  from  the  continent  of  North  America. 
In  the  language  of  sailors  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  con- 
sidered as  terminating  on  the  east  between  Cape  Maysi  in 
Cuba,  and  the  island  of  Ileneagua  (the  Inagna  of  our 
maps) ;  but  in  a  more  comprehensive  view,  we  must  include 
in  it  the  deep  .sea  which  separates  the  minor  banks  north 
of  Hayti  from  this  island,  so  that  it  extends  to  the  ^Tonn 
Passage,  or  the  strait  between  Ilayti  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
most  narrow  portion  of  the  Old  Bahama  (Jhannel  is  be- 
tween 22°  and  23°  N.  lat.,  where  its  width  hardly  ever 
exceeds  twelve  miles. 

The  Bahama  Banks  consist  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Bahama  E^nks,  and  six  smaller  banks  which  lie  to  the 
south-east  of  Great  Bahama  Bank.  Little  Bahama  Bank, 
the  most  northern  of  all,  extends  about  100  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  is  between  30  and  40  miles 
wide.  Along  its  eastern  edge  is  the  Island  of  Abaco,  and 
on  the  southern  that  of  Grand  Bahama.  Between  this 
bank  and  Great  Bahama  Bank  is  Providence  Chnimel, 
which  unites  Florida  Straits  with  the  Atlantic,  and  is  from 
20  to  40  miles  wide.  Great  Bahama  Bank  extends  about  300 
miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  is  about  1.'^)  miles 
wide,  so  as  to  cover  an  area  of  about  43,000  square  miles. 
But  a  considerable  portion  of  this  surface  is  cccuj)ieU  by 
two  remarkable  inlets  of  deep  water,  which  extend  parallel 
to  one  another  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  I>ank. 
Tliat  which  nearly  intersects  the  middle  of  the  bank  optMis 
into  Providence  Channel,  and  is  called  the  Toncuc  of  tho 
Ocean.  Near  its  entrance  arc  the  islands  ol  Now  Pi.*- 
vidence  and  of  Andros.  Tli<'  second  inlet  of  t.wp  \Ar.tor 
is  near  the  Atlantic,  into  which  it  opens  l>y  a  s::.:.:  y.n^ 
south  of  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  whiH;  i>  JIu"  '-i^:  v-aco 
where  Europeans  landed  in  Americn.     llu>  i;i:oi  i*.  c;0\v,\ 
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that  vs'liich  is  turned  towards  the  Atlantic,  is  in  nearly  its 
whole  extent  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
here  "re  tlirce  large  islands,  Eleuthera,  St.  Salvador,  and 
Long  Island,  of  which  the  lirst  is  more  than  80,  the  second 
about  60,  and  the  last  about  70  miles  long.  There  are  no 
islands  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  bank,  or  that  which  is 
washed  by  the  Florida  Straits,  Santaren  Channel,  and  Old 
Bahama  Channel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks, 
which  are  hardly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  minor  banlcs  are  atuated  south-east  of  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  and  are  six  in  number,  of  which  however  only  three 
contain  islands.  Tlie  first  is  the  Bank  of  Crooked  Island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Great  Bahama  Bank  by 
Crooked  Island  Passage,  through  which  the  vessels  gene- 
rally pass  which  return  from  Jamaica  to  Europe.  This 
bank  extends  hardly  more  than  50  miles  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  It  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  its  edges 
are  formed  by  islands,  except  towards  the  south-west.  The 
largest  islands  ai-e  Crooked  Island  and  Aklin's  Island. 
Between  Aklin's  Island,  or  the  eastern  edge  of  Crooked 
Island  Bank,  and  the  Calces  Bank,  is  a  wide  opening  of 
the  sea,  which  lies  due  north  to  the  Windward  Passage,  or 
the  wide  strait  between  Point  Maysi  iu  Cuba  and  Mole 
St.  Nicholas  in  Hayti.  In  this  wide  opening  are  the 
islands  of  Heneagua  (Inagua)  and  Mayaguana  (Marig- 
nana),  with  a  few  smaller  ones,  which  diifer  from  the 
other  Bahama  islands  in  rising  much  higher  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  not  being  contiguous  to  banks, 
though  surrounded  by  reefis  and  cliffs.  The  Caicos  Bank 
extends  more  tlian  70  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
about  50  miles  across ;  and  its  islands,  the  Caicos,  lie  along 
the  north-eastern  and  north-western  edge  of  the  bank. 
Between  this  bank  and  the  following,  called  Turk's  Islands 
Bank,  is  the  Turk's  Islands  Passage,  which  is  narrow.  The 
bank  itself  is  small,  and  contains  two  small  but  tolerably 
fertile  islands.  Grand  Cay  and  Salt  Cay.  The  three  remain- 
ing banks,  Mouchoir  Carr6  Bank,  Silver  Bank,  and  Bajo  de 
Navidad,  contain  a  few  naked  rocks. 

The  islands  dispersed  over  these  banks  are  low,  with  the 
exceptions  above  mentioned.  They  hardly  rise  more  than 
six  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  their  shores  are 
formed  by  madrepores  or  coral.  They  are  all  long,  and 
very  narrow.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  islands  the  soil  is 
composed  of  sand  and  calcareous  rocks,  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  shells.  It  is  generally  hard,  and  partially  covered 
with  shrul»  or  with  low  trees,  some  of  which  produce  dye- 
woods.  The  banks  themselves  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomable  depth.  Where  their  edges  are  not 
formed  by  islands,  there  is  a  depth  of  three  to  ten  fathoms 
of  water  on  them,  but  this  depth  decreases  gradually  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  banks,  where  it  is  frequently  only 
a  few  feet,  lliere  are  also  large  ti-acts,  which  arc  dry  at 
low-water ;  and  in  other  places  there  ore  single  rocks  or 
cliffs.  The  surface  of  the  banks  is  composed  of  calcareous 
sand  intermixed  with  shells. 

The  extensive  banks  which  surround  the  greater  part  of 
(he  island  of  Cuba  prove  that  this  island  rests  on  a  bank 
similar  to  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  These  banks  surround 
the  island  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  places  of  compara- 
tively small  extent,  where  large  vessels  have  access. 
[Cuba,  vol.  viii.,  p.  204.]  They  generally  extend  from  20 
to  30  miles  from  the  shores,  and  in  a  few  places  even  to  80 
or  100  miles.  The  eastern  portion  of  Cuba  however  is  free 
from  ))anks,  and  in  these  districts  alone  the  mountains 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  whilst  those  parts  which 
are  surrounded  by  banks  contain  only  hills.  'The  division 
between  these  two  regions  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Cabo  de  Cruz  on  the  southern  shores  to  Puuta  Mater- 
nello  on  the  northern. 

Tlie  mountainous  portion  of  Cuba  evidently  belongs  to 
another  region,  which  extends  far  to  the  east,  compre- 
hending the  three  other  Larger  Antilles  and  tlie  Virgin 
Islands,  so  as  to  terminate  near  64°  W.  long.  In  the  most 
western  parts  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  The 
Montanos  del  Cobre  in  Cuba,  to  7200  feet ;  the  Blue  Moun- 
'.tlins  in  Jamaica,  to  7150 ;  and  those  of  Cibao  in  His- 
Mniolt,  to  about  8000  feet.  Farther  to  the  east  the  moun- 
'wfnt  ilrntwwo  in  height.    In  Puerto  Rico  thev  do  nut 

i>lt^'4fnQ  fe*t,  aai  in  the  Virgin  Islands  prouably  not 

>•  of  Virgin  Gonla  perhaps  do  not  much 

**'Mie  mountains  exhibit  the   mixed 

taina  of  Europe,  but  primitive 

bigheat  ranges.    Between  them 


there  are  valleys  of  considerable  width,  and  on  their  sides 
smaller  ones,  all  of  which  are  very  fertile.  There  arc  con- 
siderable plains,  as  in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  which  how- 
ever are  destitute  of  trees  and  less  fertile.  The  mountain^, 
their  declivities,  and  the  valleys  are  thickly  wooded  in 
their  natural  state. 

'The  strait  which  lies  between  Virgin  Gorda  and  An- 
guilla  separates  this  region  from  the  islands  of  volcanic 
origin,  w-nich  extend  from  18"  20'  to  12°  N.  lat.  and  Ih:- 
tween  60°  50'  and  63°  10*  W.  long,  in  a  curved  line.  These 
islands  consist,  either  entirely  or  for  the  greater  part,  of 
mountains  and  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  Anguilla,  which 
lies  at  the  most  northern  extremity,  and  Barbuda  and 
Barbadoes,  which  do  not  lie  in  the  line  of  the  row,  but 
farther  to  the  east,  are  exceptions.  These  islands  are  not 
much  elevated,  and  they  exhibit  no  traces  of  volcanic 
action,  but  conast  mostly  of  limestone  rocks.  The  (neater 
number  of  the  others  are  entirely  composed  of  lava  or 
other  rocks  of  volcanic  origin ;  but  in  St.  Martin,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  Granada  are  tracts 
consisting  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Two  of  these  islands 
have  active  volcanoes :  that  of  Guadaloupe  made  its  list 
eruption  in  1797,  and  that  of  St.  Vincent  in  1812.  Tlie 
others  contain  extinct  craters  or  solfataras  in  different  de- 
grees of  activity.  The  surface  of  these  islands,  like  that  i-f 
all  countries  consisting  of  volcanic  rocks,  presents  great 
and  sudden  irregularities.  The  mountains  rise  from  2ri(ti.l 
to  more  than  50W)  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  are  Vm 
Mome  Diablotin  in  Dominica  (5318  feet)  and  the  Souffri^rc 
in  Guadaloupe  (5113  feet),  both  of  which  he  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  chain.  Proceeding  south  and  north  tliey  bo- 
come  lower,  but  Mount  Misery  in  St.  Christopher  is*  still 
4454  feet,  and  Mome  Rouge  in  Grenada  3S40  feet  hiirh. 
On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  islands,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  strong  currents  from  the  Atlantic,  the  rocks  rise  with 
a  very  steep  ascent,  and  the  indentations  between  them  arc 
generally  too  short  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  trade- 
wind  to  constitute  harbours.  On  the  western  shores  tlie 
mountains  are  less  elevated  and  their  declivities  gradual ; 
and  here  the  inlets  are  of  greater  extent,  and  form  good 
harbours. 

The  fourth  natural  division  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago coniprehends  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad, 
which  chieny  consist  of  primitive  rocks,  and  resemble  in 
their  formation  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Venezuela. 
There  are  no  traces  of  volcanic  action  on  them,  except 
some  mud-volcanoes  on  Trinidad.  This  island  consists  of 
three  ranges  of  mountains,  including  two  wide  plains. 
The  mountains  do  not  exceed  2400  leet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  have  gentle  declivities. 

Climate. — All  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago, with  the  exception  of  the  most  northern  Bahamas 
are  within  the  tropic ;  and  their  climate,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries thus  situated,  is  regulated  by  the  progress  of  tlie  sun, 
and  the  trade-winds,  which  depend  on  that  progress.  Tlic 
year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  wet.  All  tl:c 
islands  which  are  south  of  18°  N.  lat.  have  two  drj-  and 
two  wet  seasons,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  tlie  southfrn 
shores  of  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico,  Hispaniola,  and  Ja- 
maica. The  long  dry  season  sets  in  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  southern  tropic,  about  the  end  of  November 
or  the  beginning  of  December.  In  this  season  the  weather 
is  generally  very  constant.  Showers  of  rain  indeed  occur, 
but  not  frequently ;  and  tia  sky  is  cloudlcas  for  stveial 
weeks  and  even  months  in  succession.  This  weather  lasts 
till  the  sun  approaches  the  equator.  Towards  the  end  of 
March  a  change  in  the  atmospnerc  takes  place  iu  the  mo»t 
southern  islands,  but  it  occurs  about  a  month  later  intliOM! 
near  18°  N.  lat.  Tlie  short  rainy  season  begins,  which  in 
the  southern  islands  lasts  about  six  weeks,  but  in  the 
northern  only  15  or  20  days.  Showers  arc  then  frequent, 
and  sometimes  several  occur  in  one  day,  but  they  hardly 
ever  continue  for  an  hour.  When  the  sun  passes  over  the 
zenith  of  the  islands,  the  short  diy  season  oegins,  and  it 
lasts  till  the  sun  has  reached  the  noilhem  tropic.  In  July 
the  long  rainy  season  sets  iu,  and  continues  to  the 
month  of  November.  Tliese  rains,  which  arc  ushered 
in  by  violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  accompanied  by  ter- 
rific thunder-storms,  are  generally  not  heavy  in  July; 
but  they  become  so  in  August  in  the  southern,  and 
in  September  in  the  northern  islands.  Tliey  then  de- 
scend in  torrents,  and  sometimes  continue  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  intcmiplion ;  but  they  usually  fall  in 
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•howen,  scvenl  of  which  occur  in  one  day,  and  Bometimes 
9a  many  as  twenty.  In  the  southern  islands  they  begin  to 
diminish  in  September,  and  in  the  northern  in  October. 
In  November  the  Bliowen  are  moderate  and  less  fre- 
quent. 

On  the  island  of  Cuba  and  on  the  noftiiem  coasts  of  the 
other  Greater  Antilles  and  the  Uahamaa,  the  seasons  are 
not  so  distinctly  marked.  Though  fine  weather  prevails 
during  the  long  diy  season,  it  is  I'rcquently  interrupted  by 
niin.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  heaviest  rains 
fall  in  those  months  when  the  rainy  season  is  at  its  height 
in  the  islands  lying  farther  south.  Hie  quantity  of  rain 
which  annually  falls  in  these  countries  is  considerably  less 
than  in  those  islands  where  the  seasons  are  more  regular. 
In  the  former  it  amounts  to  between  48  and  60  inches,  and 
in  the  latter  to  60  or  70  inches. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  diifers  very  little  in 
places  ntuated  between  the  tropics.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  is  about  7fP,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  observations 
contained  in  the  following  table,  in  which  those  made  at 
Puerto  d'Espatia  in  Trinidad,  the  most  southern  island, 
are  placed  by  the  side  of  tiie  observations  made  at  the 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  and  at  Nassau,  in  Old  Providence  (25" 
N.  lat.),  one  of  the  Bahamas. 

Mean  qf  the  Monthly  Temperature  observed. 


Jaouaiy  . 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
Alay .  .  . 
June  .  . 
July.  .  . 
August .  . 
Scptemtier 
October.  . 
November . 
December . 


Mean  annual  tern-  *)  ..g. 
perature     .     .  J  ' 


78- 


At 

Na«au. 

60-" 

73- 

76- 

78- 

79- 

83- 

87- 

88- 

87- 

80- 

74- 

70- 

78-7 


At  Viierto 

At  the 

At 

<l'E<palla. 

Ilaraua. 

Nnuaii. 

.    76-5« 

70-7» 

707» 

.    77-8 

701 

777 

.    78-8 

83-4 

86- 

.    78-8 

78-8 

80-3 

But  though  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same  all  over  the  Archipelago,  the  difterence  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  month  at  Puerto  d'Espaiia  is  onlyS  de- 
srees ;  whilst  at  the  Havana  it  is  nearly  14  degrees,  and  at 
Kassau  19  degrees.  There  is  of  course  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons,  as  appears 
from  the  following  table : — 

Winter,  Dec.  to  Feb.  . 
Spring,  March  to  May 
Sunomer,  June  to  Aug. 
Autumn,  Sept.  to  Nov. 

Tlie  greatest  heat  experienced  at  Puerto  d'Espaiia  does 
not  exceed  93°,  or  16  degrees  above  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. At  the  Havana  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises, 
bat  rarely,  to  92^ ;  but  it  sometimes  descends  as  low  as  45°, 
and  in  its  vicinity  ice  is  occasionally  formed,  after  a  long 
continuance  of  northern  winds  in  December  or  January. 
[CrnA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  204.]  With  this  exception,  it  is  stated 
that  no  frost  is  experienced  even  on  the  summits  of  the 
hif^  mountuns  of  Cuba  or  Jamaica. 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  archi- 
pelago enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  trade-winds,  blowing 
from  oorth-east  and  east-north-east,  and  diffusing  over  it 
a  refreshing  coolness.  But  when  the  sun  has  passed  the 
equator,  the  trade-winds  retire  to  the  northward  as  far  as 
15°  or  16°  N.  lat.,  and  are  replaced  by  south-eastern  winds, 
vhieh  are  warm  and  usually  gentle ;  they  continue  to  blow 
vith  diminishing  force  till  June,  when  tney  are  frequently 
interrupted  tn-wms.  During  the  long  rains,  the  wind 
blowa  from  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  frequently' 
in  very  violent  gnsts.  This  is  also  the  season  of  tlie  hurri- 
canes, which  rarely  occur  in  July,  but  generally  in  August 
or  September.  They  are  not  experienced  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  are  more  frequent  and  destructive  on  the 
Leaaer  Antilles  than  in  Jamaica  or  Cuba.  In  Cuba  they 
Dsnally  occur  in  October.  When  the  trade-winds  are  not 
■tnmg,  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  daily  alternation  of 
the  le*-  and  ]aiid-lirecs«%  the  lint  blowing  by  day,  and  the 


land-breeze  by  night.  The  calms  between  the  breezes  are 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  but  they  last  only  from  one  to 
two  hours. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  arc  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes;  but  they  are  not  violent,  except  oh 
the  islands  of  volcanic  formation,  where  they  prove  some- 
times very  destructive,  which  has  been  the  case  this  year 
in  GuadaJoupe.  Tlie  climate  is  considered  healthy  irom 
November  to  June,  but  during  the  great  rains  varioiu 
diseases,  especially  fevers,  are  prevalent. 

Sea  and  Currents. — The  naMgation  of  the  archipelago  is 
much  affected  by  the  currents  which  prevail  in  the  sur- 
rounding seas.  The  Guiana  or  Guyana  Current  [Atlantic 
Ocean,  vol.  iii.,  p.  29],  which  runs  from  Cape  St.  lioque, 
in  Brazil,  along  the  shores  of  Guyana,  and  sets  to  the 
north-west,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  straits  which 
lie  between  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  of  Martinique.  It 
is  strongest  between  Trinidad  and  Granada,  where  it  runs 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  uer  hour,  and  has  less 
strength  between  the  last-mentionca  island  and  St.  Lucia, 
where  it  runs  less  than  a  mile  per  hour.  Between  St. 
Lucia  and  Martinique  the  current  is  reduced  to  21  miles 
per  day.  North  of  Martinique  a  weak  current  is  met  with, 
running  only  from  eight  to  ten  miles  per  day,  and  hence  it 
is  considered  as  being  only  The  continuation  of  the  drift 
current  of  the  Northern  Atlantic.  But  weak  as  it  is,  it 
renders  the  communication  between  the  islands  very  te- 
dious, especially  in  the  season  when  the  trade-winds  are 
not  in  force,  and  calms  prevail. 

A  current  running  in  a  different  direction  prevails  along 
the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  Bahama  Banks.  It  sets 
along  the  banks  to  the  east-south-cast,  and  varies  much  in 
strength  according  to  the  seasons.  Kennell  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  this  ciurent  is  only  the  continuation  of  the 
southern  counter-current  of  the  Gulf-Stream. 

In  the  sea  between  this  current  and  the  Guyana  Current 
the  extraordinary  phenomenon  occurs  which  is  called  the 
'  Ground-sea,'  or,  m  Jamaica,  the  '  North  Sea.'  It  is  a 
swell  of  the  sea,  to  which  the  south-eastern  Bahamas,  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  but  chiefly 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  a  less  degree 
the  northern  Caribbee  IfJands,  arc  subject.  This  heavy 
swell  sets  in  generally  in  October,  and  continues,  thougn 
with  some  intermission,  till  April  and  May.  During  June, 
July,  and  August  it  appears  only  occasionally,  and  for  a 
short  time.  It  takes  place  when  the  air  is  calm,  when 
there  has  been  no  indication  whatever  of  a  previous  gale, 
or  even  when  light  airs  have  for  a  considerable  period 
come  from  the  southward  of  east.  The  sea  approaches 
from  the  north  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  undulating 
masses,  which  suddenly  rise  to  large  ridges  crested  with 
foam,  and  form  billows  which  burst  upon  the  beach  with 
great  impetuosity.  When  the  waves  dash  against  cliffs, 
the  spray  often  nies  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  is  at- 
tended with  loud  roarings  resembling  thunder,  which  sub- 
side into  a  rumbling  nuisc  caused  by  thu  noduUs  and 
fragments  of  rock  wliich  the  breaker  brings  to  tire  shore. 
Wave  then  follou's  wave  in  quick  succession,  there  being 
only  a  short  interval  alter  the  third.  The  sea  for  many 
miles  from  shore  assumes  a  peculiar  aspect.  Different 
tints  of  blue,  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest,  form  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  snowy  foam  of  the  breaking  waves  when 
they  strike  against  the  hidden  rock,  or  with  the  white  line 
which  is  visible  along  the  whole  coast.  The  phenoinenoii 
of  the 'ground-sea' has  not  been  explained  satisfactorily, 
and  seems  not  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  except 
along  the  sonth-westem  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  the  suit", 
as  described  by  Marsden  in  his  '  Histoiy  of  Sumatra,'  ex- 
actly resembles  the  ground-sea  of  the  Columbian  Arclii- 
pelago. 

Productions.~-The  grains,  plants,  vegetables,  ami  fruit- 
trees,  which  are  cultivated  either  for  the  purjw**  wf  ob- 
taining ai  tides  of  export  or  as  food,  have  Win  nyliied 
under  the  several  islands,  and  also  the  doim->lu' s"»"»'i'"<' 
The  wild  animals  which  existed  on  the  arclii|>t'lit>,'i»  wlu-ii 
the  Europeans  first  arrived  were,  the  aginiii.  r*'"'^''".\|  "^' 
coon,  alco  or  native  Indian  dog,  and  tin-  \mI»I  *■•<■•*'■  v»«-*y 
are  now  all  extinct  or  nearly  so,  with  llio  »\*  .1'"'"  ^l  ">*^ 
wild  hog,  which  is  still  common  on  ni.'>l  i-'.""'*  Y.""'^^'!'' 
are  still  found  on  several  islandH.  nml  m  .'.hii.hv'  "i*»i-  is 
a  smaller  kind.  Biids  are  iiiiiiHi.<n-..  Mui  ■'»'"'>  »»ll  cf 
them  are  fit  for  food.  There  iir«'  niiui*»»'  i""""*.  wild 
guinwrfowls,  quails,  several  Hj-cvi**  vl  w»M  \'>i*-'»n*  and 
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pnrtridgea,  mines,  wild  ducks,  grey  ducks,  teal,  plovers, 
widgeons,  mocking-birds  or  nightingales,  curlews,  spoon- 
bills, divers,  herons,  rails,  and  sandpipers.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  binls  are  the  humming-bird  and  the  car- 
rion crow :  without  the  last-mentioned  bird,  it  is  said  that 
these  islands  would  hardly  be  habitable. 

Fish  arc  abundant  and  excellent.  Madden  enumerates  24 
species  in  Jamaica,  all  of  which  are  excellent  food.  In 
the  sea  surronndin^  Cuba  and  Jamaica  the  manatee  and 
the  remora,  or  suckmg-fish,  are  met  with,  but  very  rarely. 
Turtles  are  abundant  on  the  Bahamas  and  other  low  islands. 
In  Jamaica  is  the  mountain-crab,  which  is  one  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  island.  The  cofton-trcc  worm,  or  casi, 
is  eaten  by  the  negroes.  There  are  several  kinds  of  largo 
lirards,  among  wltich  is  the  guana,  which  formerly  was 
eaten  by  the  whites,  but  at  present  only  by  the  negroes. 
Alligators  are  numerous.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
snakes,  and  some  are  large,  but  they  arc  innoxious.  'Die 
mosquitoes,  cockroaches,  and  ants  arc  troublesome.  'Fire- 
flies are  very  abundant. 

Division*  and  Area. — ^The  Columbian  Archipelago  ia 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  An- 
tilles, and  the  Lesser  Antilles.  They  contain  86,023  s(}uare 
miles,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  area  of  Great  Bntain, 
when  the  atljacent  islands  are  included.  The  Bahamas 
contain  5424,  the  Greater  Antilles  75,03R,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles  49G1  square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Hispa- 
niola,  or  Hayti,  which  constitutes  an  independent  republic, 
the  islands  composing  this  archipelago  are  subject  to  six 
different  European  nations — the  Spaniards,  English,  Frencli, 
Danes,  Dutch,  and  Swedes. 

The  Spanish  possessions  are  the  largest,  and  comprehend 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  arcliipelago ;  they  consist 
of— 

Sqnm  Mllot. 

Cuba,  with  its  dependencies,  comprehending  43,412 

Puerto  Rico,  with 2970 

Culcbra  and  Bimie,  two  islands  belonging  to 

tlic  Virgin  Islands,  with         ...  55 

40,437 
The  English  possessions  are  next  in  extent; 
and  they  consist  of — 
Jamaica,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  with    .        4256 
The  Bahamas,  >Aith     .....        5424 
And  the  following  Lesser  Antilles : — 
Virgin  Islands  '.Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda, 
&c.),  with       ....        04 

Anguilla 20 

Btirbuda      .        •        •         .         .        72 

Antigua 107 

St.  Ctiristopher    .        •        ,         .        6S 

Nevis as.J 

Monts<'rrat 47 

Dominica    .         •         .         •         .      277 
Santa  Lucia.         «         •         .         .      275 

Baibadoes 164 

St.  Vincent .....       131 

Circnadincs 30 

Granada 100 

Tobago 120 

Thnidad      .....     2030} 

3,502 


Th#  French  possess  only  a  few  of  the  Lesser 

Antilles,  namely — 

Guadaloupe,  willi  several  smaller  islands  in  its 

vicinity,  as  the  Saintes,  Deseoda,  and  Marie 

Galante,  coutaining       .... 

Martinique        ...... 

Tlie  Danes  possess  three  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
namely — 
St.  John,  St.Tliomas,  and  S.inta  Onir,  containing 
The  Dutch  possessions  consist  of  tha>e  Lesser 
Antilles,  namely — 
8t.  Eustathius  ..••.. 

^fc^n 


//.. 


13,272 


631 
3H0 

1,0U 
f64 


24 
10 
80 

114 


The  Swedes  poaseas  only  the  small  island  nP-* 
St.  Bartholomew        .        .        ...  26 

The  Island  ofHispanioIattncludirw  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Samana,  Toitue,  and  GoBaTe»  ts-etti* 
mated  to  contain        .         .         •        .         .    225,000 

Population  and  Inhabitanlt. — ^The  population  amounts 
to  3,200,000  individuals.  But  it  is  very  unequally  distri- 
buted over  the  islands.  The  Bahamas,  which  exceed  ia 
surface  the  Lesser  Antilles  by  463  sqnare  miles,  had  ia 
1839  only  23,048  inhabitants,  whilst  the  population  of  the 
last  mentioned  group  exceeded  600,000.  This  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  mferiority  of  the  soil  of  the  Bahamas, 
and  to  its  general  unfitness  to  produce  the  cane,  but  partly 
also  to  their  being  settled  only  at  a  comparatively  late  pe- 
riod. [Bahamas,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ^5.]  Tliat  the  last-mentioned 
circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account  in  fanning  an 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  evident  from  the  rapid  increase 
ot  the  population  of  the  Bahamas  of  late  yean.  In  IR"}? 
they  had  10,043  inhabitants ;  and  in  1839,  23,048 :  to  that 
in  two  years  the  increase  amounted  to  3105,  or  ncariy  to  16 
per  cent.  In  the  British  Antilles,  on  the  eonttnry,  tbc  no- 
pulation  has  decreased  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  in  some  of  them  conuderably.  It  is  however  supposed 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  increase  the 
population  in  the  British  Antilles,  though  it  will  probably 
diminish  the  commercial  produce  of  the  islands ;  such  hat 
been  the  effect  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  whose  popula- 
tion has  certainly  increased  in  this  century,  and  the  value 
of  its  commercial  produce  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
The  Spanish  islands,  which,  up  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  neglected  by  the  government  ond 
nation,  but  which,  since  1815,  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  both,  have  in  about  twenty-five  years  nearly  doubled 
their  population.  The  islands  belonging  to  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  either  remained  stationary,  ortheirpo,- 
pulation  has  increased,  though  not  much. 

Population  of  the  West  Indies  in  1840,  founded  on  diA 
ferent  censuses,  taken  between  1830  and  1840 : — 

1.00(^)00 


1.20(M1QO 


Hispaniola  (supposed) 

. 

. 

Spanish  islandis — 

Cuba 

. 

, 

900/100 

Pucjio  Rico,  with  dependencies 

380,000 

British  islands — 

Bahamas          •         . 

23,048 

Jamaica 

311,070 

Virgin  Islands  . 

20,000 

Anguilla  (supposed) 

80U 

Barbuda  (supj)osed) 

2000 

St.  Clluistopner 

22,482 

Nevis      .         .         , 

74:« 

Montserrat 

7110 

Antigua .         .         , 

37,a'il 

Dominica 

18,600 

Santa  Lucia     .         , 

14,170 

Barbodoes        . 

102,007 

St.  Vincent 

27,122 

Granada  and  Grenadi 

nes 

20.004 

Tobaso 

11,748 

Trinidad           .         , 

30.328 

French  islands— 

Guadnloupc,  with  dependencies.  127,574 

Mariinique      ....  116^1 

Danish  Virgin  Island*— 

St.  John          ....  2490 

St.  Thomas      ....  7000 

Santa  Cruz      .        •        .        •  32,000 

Dutch  islands — 

St.  Maiiin  (supposed)       •        •  4000 

Saba  (supposed)       •         .        •  460 

St.  Euatathius           .        .        ,  QEOi 

The  Swedish  island  of— 

St.  Bartholomew       •        ■        •  • 


065,022 


213,006 


41,490 


6860 
1800 


8,15iMie7 
The  original  inhabitants  of  these  islnndsare  extinct,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  families  of  Caribs,  on  the  ialandt  vf 
St.  Vincent  nnd  Trinidad.  The  present  population  ia  < 
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1  of  whi(«fl  and  negroos,  and  the  offsprinf;  of  these  two 
u  _  In  the  tables  publibhed  by  government  since  the 
icipatioo  ot  the  slaves  the  number  of  inhabitants  be- 
ing to  eoeh-raee  is  not  separately  stated,  and  it  istherc- 
imposiiible  to  determine  tlie  present  proportion  be- 
a  tJiem.  But  from  tlie  census  publislicd  former!  v,  and 
r  facts,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  British  islands  tne  iic- 
i  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  population;  in 
W  about  one-half;  but  in  Puerto  Rico,  onlv  one-sixth. 
proportion  befween  the  two  races  in  the  islands  whicli 
if(  U>  other  European  nations  is  nearly  the  same  as  in 
uitiah  islands,  in  Hispaniola  both  races  arc  so  mixed, 
tlie  bulk  of  the  people  are  coiiudercd  mulattocs. 
Mtorj/, — ^The  greater  number  of  the  islands  composing 
kdumbian  Archipelago  were  discovered  by  Columbus. 
lis  first  voyu^  he  firat  fell  in  (12th  Oct..  1492)  with 
iland  of  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  which  the 
es  called  Guanahani.  He  afteiwarcls  visited  the  B;i- 
i.  Islandii,  which  lie  between  SL  Salvador  and  Cuba, 
laiied  along  the  north-cast  coast  of  the  last^mcntioned 
1  from  Punta  Matcmcllo  to  Cape  Maysi,  whence  he 
d  to  Hispaniola,  of  which  he  discovered  a  great  part 
e  northern  coast.  In  his  second  voyage  (1403)  he  dis- 
'ed  all  the  Lesser  Antilles  north  of  15°  N.  lat.,  and  also 
o  Rico,  and  in  the  following  year  the  southern  coast 
iba.  In  iiis  third  voyage  ( 1498)  he  discovered  Ti  ini- 
>nd  the  adjacent  part  of  Venezuela,  with  the  islands  of 
yuitaand  Cubasua.  In  his  fourth  voyage  he  dis- 
'cd  the  Bay  of  I^nduras  and  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
al  America  from  Cape  Gracios  iDias  to  Puerto  Bello, 
in  returning  from  this  coast  to  Hispaniola,  also  the 
[  of  Jamaica.  The  other  islands  were  discovered 
r  at  the  same  lime  or  soon  afterwards.  Columbus 
Ki  the  first  settlement  on  his  second  voyage,  and 
i  bei^nning  of  the  sixteenth  ccntui-y  the  other  Greater 
Im  were  occupied  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
ipted  to  exclude  Europeans  from  having  any  com- 
lal  Intercourse  with  these  islands.  But  as  the 
anla  did  not  think  it  woith  their  while  to  occupy 
iik.11er  islands,  they  became  the  resoit  of  that  extra- 
aiy  society  of  pirates  known  by  the  name  of  Buc- 
it,  who  mfesterl  the  Spanish  possessions  during 
zteenth  and  still  more  in  the  following  century.  Tims 

islands  became  better  known  in  Europe,  and  with 
isistance  of  the  Buccaneers  several  nations  settled  per- 
ntly  in  them.  Other  islands  were  wrested  from  the 
.aroB  by  war,  as  Jamaica  by  the  English,  or  by  treaty, 
^  western  portion  of  Hispaniola  by  the  French.  After 
Ktermi nation  of  the  Buccaneers  [Buctaneer-S,  vol.  v., 
S],  which  took  place  about  1700,  the  islands  began  to 

peace,  and  they  soon  rose  to  great  importance,  as  the 
nd  for  their  principal  produce,  sugar  and  coffee,  in- 
;d  rapidly  in  Europe,  and  most  of  the  other  countries 
ich  those  articles  might  be  obtained  were  shut  out 
a  free  commercial  intercourse.  Thus  the  English 
s,  as  also  those  of  other  European  nations,  with  the 
ition  of  those  of  Spain,  had  risen  to  a  high  degree  of 
ation  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Several 
s  which  ^ave  taken  place  during  this  century  have 
lerablly  affected  the  condition  of  the  English  posses- 
;  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  emanci- 
i  of  the  slavcu,  and  the  free  intercourse  not  only  of 
ind,  but  also  of  other  European  nations,  with  countries 
cing  similar  articles.  The  possessions  of  other  nations, 
it  the  Spaniards,  have  also  partly  been  affected  by  some 
ce  causes. 

yan  Edwards,  History  of  the  Wesit  Indies ;  Humboldt's 
ye  aux  RSgions  Equtnoctiales  du  Nouveau  Continent ; 
t's  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies :  West  India  Sketch- 
;  Schomburgk,   On  the  heacy  Swell  along  the  West 

Jtfandt,  in  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  West's 
reibungvon  St.  Croix;  Lavaysse's  Description  of 
fuela,  Trinidad,  Margarita,  and  Tobago ;  Macken- 
iVb/e*  on  Hculi ;  Flinter's  Account  of  the  Present 
qf  Puerto  Rico ;  Stewart's  Present  Slate  i/ Jamaica ; 
ien,  A  Tweleemonth's  Residence  in  the  West  Indies ; 
"ablet  of  the  Revenue,  Population,  and  Commerce  of 
'kited  Kingdom,  1B40.) 

!8TALL,  RICHARD,  R.A.,  one  of  the  more  distin- 
adofthe  English  historical  painters  of  the  last  ecnc- 
I,  was  bom  in  1765,  probably  in  London.  In  1779  he 
.ppicnlioed  to  Mr.  Tnompnon,  an  engraver,  in  the  city, 
tudqr.onisttv«r,  but  t)ia  aiiiwrior  abilities  having  been 
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perceived  by  Mr.  Alefounder,  a  mhiioture  painter,  he  was 
recommended  by  that  gentleman  to  study  drawing,  and 
make  painting  his  profession.  He  accordingly  obtained 
leave  from  his  master  in  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  draw  in  the  evenings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
17BG  he  ivas  at  liberty  to  fdllow  the  bent  of  liis  own  incli- 
nation. He  took,  jointly  with  his  fiiend  Sir  Thomas  (then 
Mr.)  Lawrence,  a  house  in  Soho  Square,  in  the  comer  of 
Greek  Street,  which  they  held  together  for  some  time. 

Westell's  first  performances  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  public  were  some  highly  finished  historical  pieces  in 
water-coloiurs,  in  which  he  was  without  a  rival :  of  these 
the  following  were  jMuticularly  admired : — Sappho  in  the 
lesbian  Shades,  chanting  the  Hymn  of  Love;  Jubal, 
the  first  voice  of  the  Lyre ;  the  Boar  that  killed  Adonis 
brought  to  Venus ;  the  Storm  in  Harvest ;  the  Marriage 
Procession  (from  tlie  Shield  of  Achilles) ;  besides  many 
others.  lie  made  also  a  series  of  graceful  designs  to  illus- 
trate Milton,  fur  Alderman  BoydelT;  and  he  was  a  contri- 
butor to  the  '  Boydell  Shakspcre.'  He  painted  at  the  same 
time  several  large  historical  pictures,  but  he  met  with  so 
little  success  in  the  disposal  of  them,  that  he  was  almost 
compelled  to  confine  himself  to  making  small  designs  for 
booksellers,  and'in  the  number  and  popularity  of  his  designs 
of  this  class  he  was  second  only  to  Stuthard.  They  added 
however  Uttle  to  his  reputation,  for,  owing  probably  to  the 
great  number  required  of  him,  he  fell  into  a  pecuUar  and 
decided  mannerism.  Among  many  other  works,  he  illus- 
trated Crabbe's  '  Poems,'  and  Moore's  '  Loves  of  the  An- 
eels.'  Westall  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1704,  the  same  year  in  which  Sir  Thomas  ikwrenuc 
and  Stothard  were  elected.  Towards  tlie  close  of  his  lite 
he  became  very  much  embarrassed  in  his  means,  owing  to 
some  unsuccessful  speculations  in  foreign  pictures  and 
some  imprudent  partnership  engagements.  His  last  occu- 
pation was  giving  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting  lo  her 
present  majesty  while  IMncess  Victoria,  lie  died  on  the 
4lh  of  December,  18.%. 

Although  Wcstall's  circumstances  were,  during  the  last 
few  yeai-s  of  his  life,  not  very  prosperous,  they  were  not  so 
bad  08  was  represented  in  seveial  newspaper  accounts  that 
appeared  at  the  time  of  his  death;  fur  he  had  the  usual 
allowance  granted  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  its  superan- 
nuated or  distressed  members.  His  sister,  Miss  ^^  cslull, 
depended  entirely  upon  him  for  support,  and  he  allowed 
her  regularly  80/.  a  year  until  his  death.  Atler  her  brother's 
death  the  Duchess  of  Kent  settled  an  annual  pension  upon 
her  of  100/. 

In  IHtfti  Westall  published  a  book  of  poems  illustrated 
by  himself.  As  an  historical  painter  he  will  never  hold  a 
high  rank  :  some  of  his  earlier  works  display  a  fine  fueling 
for  light  nnd  sliade,  and  a  certain  elegance  of  colouring  ; 
but  his  later  works  were  extremely  mannered,  formal  in 
composition,  and  stifi*  and  afl'ected  in  design. 

(Gentleman's  Magazine.) 

WESTBURY.     [Wiltshire.] 

WESTERAAS.     [Swkden.1 

WESTERAATEN,  ISLANDS  OF.     [Trondhibm.] 

WESTERHAM.     [Kent.! 

WESTERIK.     [Sweden.] 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  extends  over  the 'western 
portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  compreliends, 
according  to  an  arrangement  lately  made  by  government, 
all  the  countries  lying  west  of  120°  E.  long.,  so  that  the 
boundary-line  between  it  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent joins  the  Indian  Ocean  west  of  Cambridge  Gulf  and 
the  Southern  Sea,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Austrahati 
Bight.  Thus  Western  Australia  contains  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  continent,  and  lies  between  35<*  and  14°  S.  lat. 
and  between  113°  and  129°  £.  long. 

We  are  particularly  acquainted  only  with  that  portion 
of  it  where  British  colonies  have  been  settled,  and  of 
which  a  description  has  been  given  under  Swan  Rivku 
[vol.  xxiii.,  p.  307].  The  remainder  is  almost  entirely  im- 
known.  Two  years  ago  an  enterprising  traveller.  Mr.  Evre, 
travelled  along  the  coast  from  Adelaide  on  the  Gulf  ot  St. 
Vincent  in  South  Australia,  to  King  George's  Sound  in 
Western  Australia.  According  to  the  report  that  has  rcaclu-d 
us,  he  found  this  tract  to  be  nearly  a  useless  wa>to,  coii- 
."^isting  chiefly  of  sandhills,  or  of  a  gravelly  soil  on  which 
there  was  a  scanty  vegetation.  It  is  remarkable  tbsU.  in 
this  journey  of  more  than  lOlK)  miles,  hi*  I'logros*  was  not 
once  impeded  or  retarded  by  anv  larco  li^er.    Thus  we 
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nay  now  consider  it  a  well  CJttablished  fact,  that  along  the 
Bouthern  coast  of  Australia,  which  extends  about  2000 
miles,  only  one  large  river,  the  Murray,  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  countries  adjacent 
to  this  coast  on  the  west  ol  the  Murray  River,  like  many 
other  extensive  countries  near  the  tropics,  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  rain.  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  so,  this  tract 
may  be  considered  the  Sahara  of  Australia. 

The  country  north  of  the  settlements  and  contiguous  to 
the  sea  is  certainly  better,  but  as  far  as  it  has  been  ex- 
plored, that  is,  to  the  vicinity  of  Shark  Bay  (25"  S.  lat.),  it 
contains  no  large  tracts  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  or  avail- 
able for  other  useful  purposes,  though  the  surface  is  rather 
broken,  and  in  some  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  ele- 
vation. North  of  Shark  Bay,  even  the  outline  of  the  coast 
is  very  little  known,  with  the  exception  of  some  projecting 
portions.  It  appears  to  present  a  much  greater  variety 
than  the  other  parts  of  Australia.  In  some  parts  the  sea 
to  some  distance  from  the  shore  is  covered  with  numer- 
ous islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  which  render  these  coun- 
tries so  difficult  of  access,  that  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  coast-line,  especially  opposite  Dampier  Archipelago, 
has  not  been  examined  and  surveyed.  This  unexplored 
coast  extends  over  more  than  500  miles.  Farther  to  the 
north,  between  Point  Ganthcaume  and  Cambridge  Bav, 
where  it  is  called  Tasman  Land,  the  coast  has  been  partly 
surveyed,  and  is  much  more  broken  than  any  other  part  of 
Australia :  it  consists  of  numerous  widelv-projecting  pro- 
montories and  headlands,  between  which  there  are  wide 
bays,  and  several  narrower  inlets,  which  penetrate  inland 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  open  sea.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jecting promontories  are  very  hilly  and  rise  to  a  consider- 
able elevation.  We  know  very  little  of  the  natural  powers 
of  Tasman  Land,  as  the  coast  only  has  been  slightly 
examined,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  interior,  even  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  inland. 

The  soil  of  the  settled  portion  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
colony.  It  would  however  probably  have  improved  much 
more  rapidly  in  population  and  cultivation,  if  shortly  after 
its  settlement  other  countries  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Port  Phillip  in  New 
South  Wales,  had  not  been  opened  to  those  who  left  their 
country  with  a  view  of  settling  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. As  all  these  countries  are  more  fertile  than  Western 
Australia,  they  have  recently  attracted  all  the  emigrants 
from  Britain,  and  several  families  which  formerly  had 
settled  in  Western  Australia  have  removed  to  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Port  Phillip.  It  therefore  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise,  when  we  find  that  the  population  is  stationary. 
It  consisted,  in  1834.  of  2070  individuals  ;  and  in  1833  it 
amounted  only  to  2154  persons. 

No  grains  or  roots  are  cultivated,  except  those  grown  in 
England.  The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  r}-o,  and  polatoes,  of  which  the  average 
produce  per  acre,  in  1839,  was  22  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  of  barley,  33  of  oats,  20  of  rye,  and  four  tons  of 
Ijotatoes,  which  shows  that  the  soil,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  fertility,  will  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on 
it.  Maize  is  not  grown,  though,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  in  New  South  Wales,  it  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant article  of  cultivation.  We  arc  not  acauainted  with  the 
circumstances  which  have  prevented  tne  cultivation  of 
this  useful  grain.  The  progress  of  cultivation  has  been 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  population.  I'he  number 
of  acres  under  crop,  in  1834,  was  1030 ;  and  in  1839  it 
amounted  to  2378.  More  than  half  of  this  area  is  sown 
with  wheat,  namely,  1481  acres  (1839).  Barlev  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent ;  oats  and  rj-e  much  less.  AVe  do 
not  know  how  far  the  attempts  to  transplant  to  this  region 
the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  have  been  successful. 

Tlie  domestic  animaJs  imported  from  Europe  thrive  very 
well,  and  increase  rapidly,  especially  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine,  as  appears  fi-om  the  following  table : — 


Number  qf  Domestic  Animals. 


1834 


b4 


Hmm«. 
162 

as 


nomed 

CWtle. 

500 

1^!>4 


ShMp. 

3,545 

20,829 


Gottf. 

492 

3,814 


Swine. 

374 

1,299 


■i'l  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of  Aus- 

'*  \W%  is  applicable,  at  least  in  a 

iptmlia.    It  do«s  not  appear 


that  metals  of  any  kind  have  been  found  there,  but  a  few 
quarries  have  been  opened,  from  which  limestone  and  mill- 
stones are  obtained.  On  the  island  of  Rottenest,  which  is 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Frem&utle. 
there  is  a  salt-work,  in  which  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  it 
made. 

There  are  several  harbours  in  the  settled  part  of  W^estcm 
Australia,  but  only  that  of  Fremantle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Swan  Iliver,  and  that  of  Albany  in  King  George's  Sound, 
are  visited  by  large  vessels,  llie  subjoined  table  sho^Ts 
the  number  of  vessels  which  visited  these  two  porUt  in 
1830,  and  also  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged. 

Vessels  Visiting  the  Ports  of  Western  Australia  in  1839. 
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History. — That  part  of  the  Australian  continent  which 
is  now  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Western  Australia 
was  called,  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  New  Holland, 
which  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch  navigators, 
who  discovered  all  its  coasts  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
between  1616  and  1628.  Though  the  Portuguese  for  more 
than  a  century  before  that  time  had  annually  sent  seveiid 
vessels  and  even  fleets  to  the  East  Indies,  thev  never  ap- 
proached the  coasts  of  Australia,  because  their  track  lay 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa  and  through  the  Channel 
of  Mozambique.  But  the  Dutch,  who  wished  to  form  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  expectation  of  large  profits  from  the  spice 
trade,  followed  a  more  direct  route  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Sunda  islands,  and  they  soon  fell  in 
with  the  western  coast  of  Australia.  Dirk  Hartoge  dis- 
covered, in  1016,  the  most  western  point  of  that  con- 
tinent. Dirk  Hartoge's  Island,  and  sailed  along  the  coast 
northward  to  North-west  Cape.  The  adjacent  country  was 
called  by  him  Endracht's  Land,  from  the  name  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  Three  years  later  (1619)  Van 
Edels  fell  in  with  the  coast  south  of  Endracht's  Land, 
which  received  his  own  name,  but  ia  now  called  Austml- 
ind.  [Swan  River,  vol,  xxiii.,  p.  371.]  In  1622  that  por- 
tion of  the  coast  where  the  British  settlements  now  are 
was  discovered  by  the  vessel  Leeuwin  (Lionessl.and  named 
after  it ;  and  in  1627,  Peter  Nuyts  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  the  vicinity  of  Spencer's  Gulf. 
A  year  later  Commodore  De  Witt  sailed  along  the  north- 
eastern coast,  which  extends  from  North-west  Cape  east- 
ward, and  this  part  of  it  received  his  name.  This  ccat-t 
was  alterwards  visited  by  Dampier,  and  the  numerous 
islands  which  line  it  are  called,  after  him,  Dampier's  Archi- 
pelago. The  most  northern  coast  of  Western  Australia 
was  probably  discovered  by  Tasman,  in  1644,  in  his  second 
voyage  [Tasmax,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  77],  and  received  from 
him  the  name  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  but  as  the  large 
island  south  of  Australia  is  known  by  this  name,  geogra- 

fhers  have  lately  substituted  for  it  that  of  Tasman's  Land, 
'rom  that  time  Western  Aastralia  was  occasionally  sct-n 
by  the  navigators  of  several  nations,  but  never  examined, 
except  that  Dampier  8ur\eyed  Shark's  Bay.  Captain  Kinc 
surveyed  a  great  part  of  the  northern  coasts,  and  several 
places  farther  south  were  visited  by  the  French  expedition 
under  Captain  Baudin,  in  1805.  Captain  Stirling  vi^ited 
the  Swan  Itiver  in  1825,  and  liis  favourable  representations 
gave  rise  to  the  settlements  on  its  banks.  [Swan  Rivea, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  370.] 

{Collection  qf  Papers  on  Western  Australia  ;  Barrow's 
•  State  of  the  fjolony  of  Swan  River,'  in  the  London  Oto- 
graphical  Journal,  vol.  i. ;  '  Recent  Information  from 
Australia,'  in  the  London  GeographicalJoumaf,ro\.  ii. ; 
and  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Pt/jtulation,  Commerce,  d(-c.  ff 
the  United  Kingdom,  1840.^ 
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WESTMEATH.  [Mfath,  West.] 
WESTMINSTER,  a  city  in  the  counfy  of  Middlesex, 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  British  metropolis,  con- 
taining the  ro}'al  residence,  the  houses  of  the  legislature, 
the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the  chief  public  offices  of  the 
executive  government,  and  the  nias;nificent  abbey  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  is  one  of  the  places  of  interment  for 
persons  illustrious  by  their  talents,  position,  political  cha- 
racter, or  military  and  naval  achievements.     [I^ndov.] 

The  limits  of  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster  are 
formed  on  the  southern  and  chief  part  of  the  eastern  side 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames.  Tlie  boundary  leaves 
tlie  river  about  midway  between  Waterloo  bridge  and 
Ilunjrerford  market,  and  with  a  little  deviation  follows  the 
course  of  the  Strand  eastward  to  Temple  Bar,  beini;  sepa- 
r.ated  from  the  river  in  this  part  by  what  is  termed  the 
liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lanc^er  and  by  the  western  part 
of  the  Temple.  The  boundary  turns  northward  from 
Temple  Bar  up  Shire  Lane,  and  then  runs  in  an  irregular 
line  westwani,  keeping  to  the  south  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  till  it  reaches  Drury  Lane :  it  then  turns  north- 
westward up  Drury  I^ne  to  Castle  Street,  and  again  tum- 
inif  westward  and  then  northward  runs  by  Castle  Street, 
West  Street,  and  Crown  Street,  Soho,  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Oxford  Street.  The  northern  boundary  runs  in  a  very  direct 
line  westward  along  Oxford  Street  and  the  north  side  of 
Hyde  Park  and^Kensington  Gardens,  making  a  small  detour 
in  one  place,  so  as  to  include  St.  George's  burj-ing-ground, 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  Serpentine  river.  From  this 
point  the  western  boundary  follows  the  course  of  the  Ser- 
pentine and  of  a  stream  which  runs  from  its  south-eastern 
extremity,  now  for  the  most  part  covered  over,  west  of 
Kinnerton  Street  (which  runs  at  the  back  of  Wilton  Cres- 
I  eent>,  Lowndes  Street,  Chesham  Street,  Westbourn  Street, 
■irid  the  Commercial  Road,  to  the  Thames  just  in  front  of 
j  Chelsea  Hospital.  The  area  of  the  city  is  2r)00  acres,  the 
I  number  of  houses,  by  the  census  of  IR31,  21,892,  namely, 
30,616  inhabited,  8^  uninhabited,  and  412  building;  by 
the  same  enumeration  the  population  comprehended 
46,004  families,  or  201,A42  individuals.  This  statement 
does  not  include  the  population  of  the  liberty  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  now  added  to  Westminster  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  or  the  area  or  population  of  the  precinct  or 
chapelry  of  the  Savoy ;  both  which  are  taken  as  parts  of 
Oasulston  hundred  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  ge- 
neial  description  of  the  city  is  g^ven  elsewhere.  [Lon- 
don.] In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  give  an  his- 
torieal  sketch  of  its  origin  and  of  the  extension  of  its 
buildingrs  and  population. 

The  city  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  church 
freeted  here  oy  Saebyrht  or  Sebert,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons  Cor,  to  follow  Camden,  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Saxons),  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Saebyrht  wa.s  under 
the  supremacy  of  his  uncle  i%thelbyrht,  or  Ethelhcrt,  king 
of  Kent,  and  Bretwalda,  or  lord  paramount,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  after  his 
uncle,  by  the  preaching  of  Mellitus,  who  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  the  monk  Augustine.  The  mission  of  Mel- 
litus  to  the  East  Saxons  took  place  a.d.  G04 ;  and  as  Sae- 
bj-rht  api)eaTS  to  have  died  about  the  ^ame  time  a.s  i'Ethel- 
brrht,  a.d.  616,  we  have  an  approximation  to  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  church,  which  nnist  have  been  some 
time  between  those  two  periods.  Saebyrht  and  his  wife 
Athelgoda  were  buried  in  the  church  ot  St.  Peter,  which 
r.ppears  to  have  been  afterwards  called  Wost-Min^ter  from 
its  position  with  relation  to  St.  Paul's,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  East  Saxons.  Some  have  sought  to  cany 
the  antiquity  of  the  church  to  a  much  higher  period,  and 
have  affirmed  that  St.  Peter  himself  visited  Britain  and 
t-rccted  a  small  chapel  or  oratory  here  ;  others,  more  mode- 
rate, ascribe  the  first  ecclesiastical  structure  on  the  spot  to 
King  Lncius,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Britain  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century-,  and  to  have  built  a 
church  here  from  the  ruins  of  a  heatficn  temple  which  had 
i*en  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  The  existence  how- 
ever of  any  church  prior  to  that  raised  by  Saebyrht  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  doubtful :  and  at  the  time  when  that  was 
erected  the  place  wa<i  in  so  uncultivated  a  state,  that  the 
Saxons  railed  it  •  Thornege,'  the  •  Isle  of  Thorns.'  T\\e 
i-land  was  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river,  called  Long  IMtch, 
now  a  commnn  sewer ;  or  probably  by  a  low  marshy  tract, 
from  the  midst  of  which  the  higher  ground  emerged,  on 
which  the  church  was  built. 


j  The  church  of  Saebyrht  appears  to  have  been  destroyed 
I  by  the  Danes  about  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  remained  de- 
solate until  the  reign  of  Edgar,  who  caused  it  to  be  re- 
built, and  established  in  the  place,  about  a.d.  938,  a 
Benedictine  priory  or  abbey  of  twelve  monk.s,  who  were 
however  poorly  pro\ided  lor.  If  this  establishment  was 
not  an  aboey  from  its  foundation,  it  became  one  not  very 
long  after.  The  church  nevertheless  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem,  for,  a.d.  1040,  the  body  of 
Harold  I.,  the  son  of  Canute,  who  died  at  Oxford,  was 
brought  here  for  burial.  The  body  of  the  dead  king  was 
taken  up  the  same  year  bv  order  of  his  half-brother  and 
successor  Hardacnute,  or  Hardicanute,  and  thrown  into  a 
ditch.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  successor  of 
Hardicanute,  Westminster  wa.s  the  residence  of  royalty: 
the  palace  built  or  occupied  by  Edward  appears  to'  have 
been  on  or  near  the  same  site  as  the  residence  of  succeed- 
ing kings  and  of  the  present  houses  of  parliament :  it  hai 
given  name  to  Old  and  New  Palace  Yard,  Palace  Stairs, 
&c.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Westminster  had  been  occa- 
sionally the  residence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  before 
Edwanl's  time,  as  Scotland  Yard  is  said  to  have  derivod  its 
name  from  a  palace  assigned  by  Edgar  as  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  when  visiting  the  English  court  to  do 
j  homage  for  his  crown  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  occa- 
sional residence  would  be  near  the  ordinary  abode  of  the 
English  king.  The  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westmin- 
ster was  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  with  great  mag- 
nificence, and  that  prince,  on  his  decease,  a.d.  10(56,  was 
buried  in  it,  as  was  also  Editha,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin.  Edward  built  also  a  parish  church,  that  of  St. 
Margaret,  for  the  inhabitants,  who  previously  had  the  use 
of  a  part  of  the  abbey  church. 

The  parish  of  St.  Margaret  originally  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  present  city  and  liberties,  with  the  exception 
possibly  of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  St. 
Clement  Danes.  The  boundaries  of  the  parish  are  de- 
scribed in  a  judgment,  given  a.d.  1222,  by  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
arbitrators,  on  occasion  of  a  aispute  between  the  bishop  of 
London  and  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster,  as  to 
whether  the  abbey  was  subject  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction. 
The  orijrinal  judgment  is  given  in  Wharton's  *  Historia  de 
Eptscopis  et  Decanis  Londinensibus  et  A.ssavensibus.'  The 

f)arish  also  comprehended  several  'villae'  beyond  the  city 
imits,  as  Knyghtebrigge  (now  Knighfsbridge),  Westbume 
(Westbounie,!,  and  Padyngtoun  '  Paddington),  with  its 
chapel.  The  church  and  burial-ground  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields  were  not  included  in  the  parish,  though  sur- 
rounded by  it  on  every  side.  When  this  church  of  St.  Martin 
was  erected  is  not  Known ;  it  was  perhaps  originally  a 
chapel  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  who  had  a  gai^en  near 
it,  the  site  of  which  has  preservccl  its  name  with  little  alte- 
ration. Convent,  now  Oovent  Gai-den.  The  church  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Danes  in  England  on  St.  Brice's  day,  a.d.  1002,  by 
order  of  King  Ethelred  II.,and  manyof  the  proscribed  nation 
fled  to  it  for  sanctuary.  Tlie  churchyard  was,  in  a.d.  103©, 
the  common  burial-place  of  the  Danes,  and  in  it  part  of  the 
remains  of  King  Ilaroid  I.  were  deposited,  alter  being 
disinterred  from  their  resting-place  in  St.  Peter's  abbey 
by  order  of  Hardicanute.  Tlie  Strand  (so  called  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle)  was  at  this  time  apparently  the  road  or 
street  between  London  and  AVest  minster,  and  upon  it  Earl 
Godwin  and  his  son  Harold  drew  up  their  land  forces  in 
their  insurrection  against  Edward  the  Confessor,  a.d.  1052. 
The  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mar^--le-Strand  both 
existed  at  the  time  of  Langton's  judgment  Ca.d.  1222, :  but 
how  long  before  cannot  be  ascertained.  St.  Mary's  church 
was  then  called  the  Church  of  the  Innocents,  or  of  St. 
Mar}'  and  the  Innocents ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  from 
the  notice  of  it  in  Langtoivs  judgment,  that  it  was  then  )ja- 
rochial.  St.  Martin's  was  made  parochial  some  time  between 
the  delivery  of  the  judgment  and  t'ne  year  13(>r:l.  The 
parish  was  formed  bv  dismembering  all  the  northern  and 
western  pai-ts  of  St.  Margaret's  parith,  coTnpreheiidiiig  not 
only  the  present  parish  of  St.  Martin,  but  those  of  St. 
Paul.  Covent  Garden  ;  St.  Anne,  Soho ;  St.  James's ;  and 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

After  the  Conquest,  Westminster  continiu-d  to  be  tie 
usual  residence  of  the  kings  of  P'nglaml,  and  St.  P^*j* 
abbey  the  usual  place  of  their  coronation.  Edw**^^" 
afterwards  fixed  in  the  bottom  oC  \\\v:  ■\\\w^^^w^^«>^  * 
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f  A  sTfyhe  which  ht  hnJ  brought  from  Soooe  in  Scotland, 
—;ion  i>r  which  w!«  IhouEfht  I o  secure  |>ossession 
■rnment  of  (hat  kiugdurn.  William  Rufiis  Imilt 
'!  «,s  a  banqneHng-room  to  the  palace  ;  and  this, 
public  works  vvhicli  were  carried  on  at  the  Bame 
Ijiik-,  »;i-<  niaxle  the  occasion  of  jrrcat  oppres^^ioii  1o  the 
[people  ;  »o  that '  many  men,'  says  the  Saxon  chrnntcle  (a.d. 
[  1097 \  perished  thereby.  Tliis  banatieting-hall  was  pulletl 
(dovvn  and  rebuilt  by  Richard  II.,  ana  is  the  present  West 
[jhiuster  Hall. 
'  Henry  III.  bewail  to  rebuild  the  abbey  church  of  St. 
Peter,  having  caused  the  antient  edifice  of  Kdward  the  Con- 
ijfcsioj'  to  be  pulled  down  in  a.d.  1245.  He  had  previously 
tlntilt  a  new  Lady-ehapel.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  chiircli, 
f  itu.  1273,  and  sever,i!  of  his  successors  on  the  throne  have 
[Ali^o  b»»en  i)nried  there.  The  new  church  \va.s  not  completed 
►until  \ov.g  afler  Henry's  death.  In  a.d.  12G*7  that  pari  of 
[the  abbey  vrhich  had  been  rebuilt  was  much  damaq:ed  by 
ifi'i'^;  and  in  ad.  1303  the  ktntj's  treasury,  then  kept  in  the 
|tf  jhey,  was  robbed  of  a  vast  s\un  {Ha.'u\  in  Allen's  *  History 
^Of  I/'>ndon,' but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have 
J  been  KKl.tKX)/.) ;  and  the  abbot  and  nearly  fifty  of  hismonks 
were  apprehended  and  aent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of 
liH.'i«i*  conecrned  in  the  robbery;  twelve  of  them  were 
,  detained  in  prison  two  years. 

■  lletiry  III.  granted  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  a  fair  and 

[ft  market,  which  were  held  at  Touthull,  on  the  west  side  of 

[the  abtiev,  a  locality  known  in  later  times  as  Tothill  Street 

r^ntl  Totfiill  Fields.    The  wool-staple,  or  wool-niaiket,  of 

[ihe  nietropoli*  wa.s  also  established  at  Weitmin^iter,  and 

contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  which  wastlien 

juite  separate  from  London.     Between  them  was  the  vil- 

A^o  or  hamlet  of  Charinsi.  the  last  place  where  the  body  ol 

Eleanor,  the  faithful  and  beloved  (jueen  of  Edwajd  I.,  rested 

l_bt\   its  Why  to  St.  Peter's  abbey,  where   it  was   buried. 

I  Charing'  Cross,  one  of  those  erected  by  Edward  at  all  the 

plttces  wlwre  the  body  had  rested,  was  demolished  during 

'  the  troubles  of  the  reipn  of  Charles  I.  ;  but  the  place  where 

lit  stood  hits  retained  Its  name. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  T^y-chapel  of  St.  Peter's, 
built  by  "Ht^ury  III.,  was  ptdled  down,  and  in  place  of  it 
¥fi«  built  tlie  more  extensive  and  costly  (structure  now 
I  Itnown  Ki  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  This  was  the  last 
I  important  addition  or  alteration  made  in  the  abbey  before 
[*he  lleformalion,  or  indeed  >mlil  early  in  the  last  century, 
fwlien  the  western  towere  were  rebuift  under  the  direction 
[of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.    Since  that  time  a  considerable 

£art  of  the  abbey  has  been  renovated,  but  no  additions 
ave  been  maxk. 
[^    At  the  dissolution  the  yearly  revenues  of  St.  Peter's  abbey 
Were  ealiniati-d  at  3077/.  Ov.4jr/.  gross  fSpeed).  or  3471/.  0.v. 
21'/.  clear  (Dugdale).  A  MS.  valor  makes  the  revenue  303;i/. 
j  37*.  Oi't. ;  and  accoriling  to  another  account  (Stevens)  it  was 
183^17/-  17*.  OJ-J.     The  abbot  had  a  seat  in  parliament,  and 
'  the  abbey  was  considered  to  be  the  second  m  the  kingdom. 
On  the  dissolution  Henry  VIII.  fii'st  converted   it  into  a 
college  of  secular  canons,  appointing  the  ex-abbot  tt>  be 
dean  ;  but  he  soon  after  changed  his  mind,  and  established 
%  bisliopric  at  Westminster,  assigning  to  it  the  county  of 
Middlesex  as  a  diocese,  and  appointing  to  the  abbey,  now 
lt>a«le  ft  cathedra),  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries.    Tliis 
Was  about  a.d.  1541.   On  the  ti-anslation  of  the  first  bishop, 
TlliHby,  who  had  wasted  the  revenues,  to  Norwicii,  a.d. 
ISnO,  the   bishopric  v/as  discontinued ;    but  the  chapter 
ri  '  till  the  time  of  Miiry  I.,  who  again  made  it  a 

1  c  abbey,  thoiitch  retaining  popularly  the  desig- 

ii>i.,,iM  V,  Westminster  Abbey  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
'  bc'th  it  was  m;ulu  a  collegiate  church,  which,  except  during 
I  the  troubles  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Protectorate, 
1  It  has  since  continued  to  be.  Westminster  Scliool  is  a  jiait 
ftrl'the  collegiate  establishment,  and  is  endowed  out  of  the 
iTevCTiues  of  the  former  abbey. 

JJ  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Westminster  comprc- 
[hended  the  nari-^hes  of  St.  M.irgaret,  St.  Marlin-in-the- 
[•leMs,  St.  Clement-Danes,  and  St.  Mary-le-Slmnd ;  and 
Itihe  ehapelrjr  of  St.  John  the  Uaptist,  in  the  Savoy,  a  prc- 
Hsinct  attached  to  Ihe  liouse  erected  by  Pufer.  Count  of 
iSavoy,  uncle  to  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III.  The  church  of 
Mary-lo-.'+tfand  wus  ]iulled  down  by  the  Pr«itector  So- 
— .(  wi  ,.,,i.vr  fo  ji,^  erection  of  his  mansion  of  Somerset 
'Cupied  the  site  ;  and  Ihe  inhabitants  long 
,>  iout  a  parinh  church,  attending  either  at  St, 
fax  the  Savoy  Chapel.    Early  in  the  reign 


itniHM, 


of  Que*n  Elizabeth,  nbout  a.i>.  ir»on,  fl<.co«Sii»^t»>  th^  f1i 

repubtished  by  Vertue  iti  1737,  ^^' 

London   by  an  unbroken  line  of  '' 

the  palace  of  Whitehall  at  Westnun- 

and  along  the  Sti-and;    those  on  li 

Strand  consisting  cliiefly  of  the  mnnMM...>  ui 

with   gardens  reaching  down  to  the  river;   aii' 

the  north  side,  between  Dniry  Ijinc  and  St  ^f» 

being  also  mansions,  having  gardens  t)ebii 

a  park  or  garden,  apparently  part  of  the  i  ■  i»( 

!  or  Abbey)  Oarden.  which  has  given  name  to  the  neigh 

bourhood ;  then  open  fields,  extending  to  HoHiom  andh 

the  hamlet  or  village  of  St.  Giles's,     In  thi  ■ 

of  Wes(min.ster  Abbey  and  Hall,  which  i 

cleus  of  the  city,  the  buildings  were  Ihici. 

town  of  several  streels.     About  Charine  ( 

liotises  extending  along  what  is  now  Cocli>; 

end  of  Pall  Mall  ;  but  tlie  Hayuiarkel  W!i> 

.separated  from  the  fields  by  a  hedge  on  i..> 

Mews  at  Charing   Cross  existetl,  and   their  etoter 

with  that  of  St  Martin's  churchyard  and  of  the  ^ 

garden,  noticed  as  extending  at  Ine  back  of  the  ho« 

the  iiniih  side  of  the  Strand,  lined  St,  Martin's  L 

each  side  for  some  distance ;  but  tlic  greater  part  of  tJ 

l;iiie  was  lined  with  hedges,  and  had   fields  on  e'.vh  sk 

which  were  used  for  feeding  cattle  or  drj-iri 

111  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  St.  i 
and  at  the  Strand  end  of  Drury  1-ane,  about  i  :)< 
the  houses  were  more  thickly  groiii>ed,  but  the  l 
of  Driirj'  Lane  was  .skirted  by  fields,  occupying, 
h.ind,  the  space  now  occupied  by  Lincoln's  Inn 
the  ncjghbourhoixl,  and  on  Ihe  other,  Ihe  site  of  t  i.^ 
Covcnt  Garden  Market,  Long   Acre,  and   Castle 
Hyde  Park  and  St,  James's  Park  and  Palace  wen? 
cuce.     Hyde  Park,  which  then  included  Ihe  sitp 
sincton  Garden-s.  had  formerly  been  a  demesne  of  the4 
of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  had  been  obtained 
change  by  Henry  VI IL,  who  also  erected  St.  .lamp^'i 
and  laid   out  St.  James's  Park.     Wliilehall  " 
viyusly  York  Place,  the  residence  of  the  archt 
York,  had  been  purchased  by  the  same  prince, 
nueivec  of  a  fire  which  had  destroyed  the  gre;.' 
Ine  old  palace  of  Westminster.      Speed's  plaii 
minster,  publii^hed  in  lUlU,  a  few  yeai's  afler  Elitat«l}i'i 
death,  gives  the  city  but  little  more  extension  than  tk 
plan  of  ir»GO,  showing  that  during  the  reign  of  that  prince 
there  had  been  little  change. 

Ill  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  .S) 
and  the  close  of  Chai'les  II. 's  reign  a  great  i 
buildings  took  place  in  the  part  of  Westminster  Wi.\y*kx 
to  the  Strand.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  contaiiit 
within  the  limits  of  Ihe  cily  of  We-stininster  ea»t  twf 
Martin's  I^ne  had  been  covered  with  streels ;  and 
ward  from  St.  Martin's  Lane  Ihe  buildings  had  extended 
the  irregular  line  formed  by  Wardour  Street,  Puller 
Slreet,  Warwick  Street,  and  Hccadilly  nearly  to  the  Gr 
Park,  at  that  time  still  united  to  St.  Jamei's  Park.  IJ< 
cohi's  Inn  Fields,  the  scene  of  Lord  Russell's  executu 
the  piazTra  or  square  of  Covcnt  Garden,  now  a  markt 
Leicester  Fields,  now  Lcicciiter  Souare,  and  Soho  Squar 
then  called  by  some  King  S<juarc,  nad  been  laid  out  ai 
biiill,  The  city  had  also  extended  westward  nioni:  th 
south  side  of  Si.  James's  Park,  and  southward,  ;i 
Lank,  to  the  Horse  Ferry  opposite  Lambeth  Pu. 
churches  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden  lat  first  a  cli.ijx 
built  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a.d.  1(>40),  and  St.  At 
Suho  ;  A.D.  167M),  had  been  built,  and  districts  taken ^ 
Ihe  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Ficlds  aiwiencd  to 
jjarislies.  A  vacant  space  between  Carev  Street  and 
firal  Street,  since  l>uilt  over,  was  called  Little  LiiKolt 
Fields,  and  a  space  south  of  the  piazza.  Covcnt 
now  also  built  over,  wa«  occupied  by  the  ganlcns  of  Bcdfoli 
House,  which  then  stood  on  the  north  bide  of  the  Str 
near  where  Exeter  Hall  now  stands. 

The   troubles  w)i«ch  attended  the  closing  year*  of  fl' 
Stuart  dynast  v,  the  Revolution,  and  the  war*  wlin 
it,  a]ipi'iir  to  have  cheeked  Ihe  further  tncreaji' 
of  Wealmin.ster,  for  a  map  of  London  and  W 
they  are  now  standing,  a.d.  17tl7.'  »how> 
beyond   Ogilby   and    Morgan's  givat  nm; 
(,'harlcs  11.,  in  or  alter  a.d.  ItiHO",  exc 

Sipiare  and  the  streets  adjacent  hail  been  i ... 

James's  church  erected,  to  which  a  district  di 
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ftom  8lv.lteiiiafPi'ti«4  been  assigned  m  a  pari«h<  But  be- 
tween Aj>»  VjOftiad  \T2Di  when  Stryp«  publuhed  a  new 
edition  of.  Stow's  Survey  with  a  Map,  the  buildings  had 
covered  the  space  jtreviouiily  vacant  a^  far  as  Did  aiid  New 
Bond  Street,  incmive  of  those  two  streets :  toward  the 
Piccadilly  end  of  Old  Bond  Street  the  houses  had  extended 
westwaxd  to  about  Olarges  and  Ilalf-Moon  Streets,  and 
al<Mig'  Piccadilly  itself  they  had  already  reached  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  Hanover  Square  hatl  been  laid  out.  By  the  year 
1738  the  buildings  had  extended  along  the  whole  south  side 
of  Oxford  Street,  and  nearly  the  whole  space  between  Pic- 
cadilly and  Oxford  Street  was  covered  with  building^ 
aa  far  as  Tyburn  Lane,  now  Park  Lane,  except  in  the  soiith- 
weatem  comer  about  Berkeley  Square  and  May-fair,  which 
wcr«  not  fully  covered  as  at  present  till  the  reign  of  George 
III.  The  churches  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square  (a.d. 
17SM),  aod  8L  John  the  Evangelist,  near  Millbank  (a.d. 
17^)1  had  been  built  and  made  parocliial.  St.  George's 
pariah  was  dismembered  from  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fieids, 
and  St.  John's  iiom  St.  Margaret's.  Westminster  bridge 
had  been  begun,  although  it  was  not  completed  and 
opened  until  a.o.  1747. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  consi- 
deiable  increase  of  the  Iniildings  of  the  city  of  Westminster 
took  i»lace.  Houses  were  built  along  the  south  side  of  the 
road  to  Knif^htsbridge,  beyond  the  Green  Pork,  which  was 
now  jnade  distinct  from  St.  James's  Park ;  Berkeley  Square 
wasfonned  about  1760.  May-fair  was  covered  with  houses, 
aod-GnMfvenor  Place  and  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  with  some 
of  the  acUacent  parts  of  Pimlico,  were  built.  These  parts 
were,  built  before  17G0;  and  by  the  close  of  the  centurv 
Bel|»ave  Hace  and  other  lines  of  buildings  along  the  Chel- 
sea Road  had  been  erected. 

Ay  these  successive  extensions  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
area  of  the  city  had  been  covered  with  streets  and  houses. 
The  only  considerable  space  not  so  occupied,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  parks,  and  the  gardens  of  Buckingham,  Carl- 
ton, fifarlbomugh,  Chesterfield,  and  Devonshire  houses,  was 
near  the  flooib-westem  comer  of  the  space  comprehended 
by  the  bonndaries  of  the  city  of  Westminster.  This  space 
partly  oonsisted  of  the  open  ground  of  Tot  hill  Fields, 
partly  of  a  large  extent  of  garden-ground  known  as  the 
*N«at-^ou8ea  Gardens,'  and  portly  of  '  the  Five  Fields,' 
and  other  fields  between  Pimlico  and  Knightsbridge. 
Boring  the  present  century  the  extension  of  buildings 
of  various  kinds  has  nearly  covered  this  area.  The 
Five  Fields  and  the  fields  toward  Knightsbridge  are 
aofr  occupied  by  Belgrave  and  Eaton  squares,  and  Ebury 
Street,  which  form,  with  their  neighlwurhood,  one  of  the 
ksadsomest  ouarters  of  the  metropolis:  Tothill  Fields 
snd  apart  of  toe  Neat-houses  Gardens  are  occupied  by  the 
Milfaank  Prison  or  Penitentiary ;  bv  Vincent  Square,  the 
ample  enclosure  of  which  forms  the  playground  of  the 
Westminster  scholars ;  and  by  various  streets  adjacent  to 
thraa.  A  part  of  the  Neat-houses  Gardens  is  still  occupied 
only  by  manufactories  or  small  groups  of  houses  or  build- 
ing detached  from  each  other,  and  it  is  here  alone  that  op- 
poitunity  remains  for  any  material  extension  of  buildings. 
The  gardens  of  Carlton  and  Marlborough  houses  are  occu- 
pied by  new  streets  and  terraces.  Waterloo  Bridge,  origi- 
nally called  the  Stnnd  Bridge,  and  Vauxhall  Bridge,  both 
coaneeting  Westminister  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  Iwve  been  built ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect 
bridges  for  foot-passengers  at  Hungcrford  Market  and  at 
the  Uoneferry  near  J<ambeth  Palace.  The  ponds  of  the 
Chelsea  W^ater-works  have  been  converted  into  a  canal — 
*the  Grosvenor  Canal,'  with  a  basin  and  wharfs. 

Of  the  population  of  Westminster  until  the  present  cen- 
tury we  have  no  accurate  account.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Rick- 
man,  but  we  know  not  from  what  data,  to  have  been  about 
yjOjOUO  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  Mait- 
land^  *  History  of  Xondon,'  the  number  of  houses,  at  a  pe- 
riod, we  believe,  somewhere  about  the  year  1737,  is  given 
at  l.'>,443,  which,  allowing  seven  persons  to  a  house,  which 
is  Maitland's  estimate  for  the  whole  metropolis,  would  give 
106,115  aa  the  number  uf  inhabitants.  Inis  estimate  and 
Riokman'a  cannot  be  made  to  agree  except  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  diminution  of  population  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  a  sapposition  which  the  great  increase  of 
building  at  that  time  ]»events  us  from  entertaining ;  or  bv 
adopting  a  higher  arerage  of  persons  to  each  house,  which 
we  are  not  disposed  to  admit.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Kicfcaan's  estimate  for  the  beginning  of  the  century  is 


altogeUier  too  groat,  as  it  would  not  allow  an  increase  of 
more  tlian  30,000  during  the  whole  century,  which  is  by 
no  means  commensurate  with  the  great  increase  of  the 
buildings  during  the  period.  In  1801  the  population  was 
found  by  actual  enumeration  to  be  158,210;  in  1811, 102,085; 
in  1821,  182,08.5;  and  in  183 1,  20-2,080. 

The  municipal  government  of  Westminster  was,  until  the 
lietbrmation,  m  the  hands  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St. 
Peter's  Abbey.  It  was  aftemards  in  the  liands  of  tlie  biidiop^ 
then  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  till  1585,  when  an  act  was 
passed  for  regulating  it.  The  dean  and  chapter  now 
appoint  a  high  btuward,  who  holds  his  office,  except  in 
case  of  malversation,  for  life.  The  high  steward  ap- 
points a  deputy,  who  is  confirmed  by  tlic  dean  and 
chapter,  and  who  presides  at  the  court  leet  and  at  the 
quai-ter-sessions.  Tne  dean  appoints  a  high  constable,  who 
is  confirmed  in  office  by  the  high  hteward,  and  is  retuming- 
officer  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.  He  sum- 
mons juries,  and  sits  next  to  the  deputy  steward  in  court. 
The  petty  constables  are  chosen  at  the  court  lei-t.  Sixteen 
burgesses,  and  as  many  assistants,  are  nominaled  by  the 
higii  steward  or  his  deputy,  from  the  householders  of  the 
several  districts  into  which  the  city  has  been  divided  ;  but 
their  duties  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  attending  tlie  court 
leet.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  at  the  Westminster  Guild- 
hall, near  the  Abbey,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  with  the 
deputy  steward  as  chuurman :  a  coin!  leet  is  held  for  the 
election  of  constables,  preventing  or  removing  nuisances, 
&c.  There  are  several  police-ofiices  and  courts  of  re- 
(luests  within  the  city.  A  court  of  record  for  the  liberty  of 
tne  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  held  at  Somerset  House. 

Westminster  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament 
Mncc  the  1st  year  of  Edward  VI.  Its  elections  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  centur^r  and  during  the  present  have, 
from  the  extent  of  the  constituency  and  the  vigour  of  the 
struggle,  usually  excited  great  attention.  The  number  of 
voters  in  1835-6  was  15,005;  in  183U-40  it  was  1-^2S4, 
showing  a  decrease  in  four  years  of  1441. 

(Camden's  Reges,  Reginae,  ^.  in  Ecclesia  B.  Petri  JVett- 
monatterii  sepulti;  Cnxli'sAnliquitiesc^St.  Peier't,  Wett- 
tninster  ;  Stow's  Survey  of  London  ;  Maitland's,  Hughaon's, 
and  Allen's  Histories  of  London  (the  lastof  which  LslitUe  else 
than  a  plagiarism  fromNightingale'saccount  in  the  ^«au/t>« 
of  England  and  Wales')'^  Wharton,  De  Epiteopit  LondiU' 
enaibus,  &c. ;  Tanner's  Notitia  Monasttca ;  Newcourt's 
London  Diocese;  Ingram's  Saaeon  Chronicle;  Map»  ^f 
London  and  Wettminster  at  various  periods ;  Parliamen' 

'^^EsffilNSTER  ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.  The 
principal  measures  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  preceded 
and  led  to  the  convocation  of  this  body,  were,  brieny  stated 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  following : — 

The  parliament  met  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  November, 
1640.  in  the  front  of  the  grievances  about  which  the 
Commons  immediately  began  to  bestir  themselves  were 
placed  those  relating  to  religion.  On  Saturday,  the  7th, 
the  first  day  on  which  the  house  entered  upon  business. 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyards  delivered  a  long  speech,  which  he 
commence<l  by  olraerving  that  they  were  a-ssemhled  to  do 
God's  business  and  the  king's,  and  then  continued : — *  Let 
religion  be  out  primum  qtuierite,  for  all  things  else  are  but 
etceteras  to  it. .  . .  We  well  know  what  disturbance  hatli 
been  brought  upon  the  church  for  vain  petty  tr^es.  How 
the  whole  church,  the  whole  kingdom  hath  been  troubled 
where  to  place  a  metaphor,  an  altar.  We  have  seen  mi- 
nisters, their  wives,  families,  and  children  undone,  against 
law,  against  conscience,  against  all  bowels  of  compassion, 
about  not  dancing  upon  Sundays.  . . .  And  this,  belike,  is 
the  good  work  in  hand  which  Dr.  He>'lin  hath  fio  onen 
celebrated  in  his  bold  pam])hlets.  All  their  acts  and 
actions  are  so  full  of  mixtures,  involutions,  and  complicar 
tions,  as  nothing  is  clear,  nothing  sincere  in  any  of  their 
proceedings.  ....  They  have  so  brought  it  to  pass  that 
under  the  name  of  Puritans  all  our  religion  is  branded, 
and  under  a  few  hard  words  against  Jesuits  all  Popery  is 
countenanced.'  The  course  subsequently  taken  by  the 
house  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  tlie  key-note  thua 
struck. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  Novemlier,  arrived  the  Com- 
missioners from  the  nation  and  armyofSr-otland,  attended 
by  a  large  staff  of  chaplains,  who»c  fervitl  Mormons  in  Sr. 
Antholin's  Church  soon  a'Idcd  jmmen.ii-ly  to  boMi  ihc  .  * 
and  the  numbers  of  tli«  professors  of  Presby terianisai  r 
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the  citizens  of  Ix)ndon.  The  noble  comnjissioncra  them- 
selves also,  who,  no  more  than  the  preachers,  dissembled 
their  desire  to  see  the  Covenant  the  law  of  both  countries, 
are  believed  to  have  been  active  instigators  of  many  of  the 
movements  that  now  took  place  in  opposition  to  episcopacy 
both  without  and  within  the  walls  of  parliament.  On 
Friday,  the  20th,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  *  That 
at  the  receiving  of  the  Communion  next  Sunday  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  House  that  the  communion-table  may  be 
removed  into  the  middle  of  the  church,'  On  Friday,  the 
1 1th  of  December,  was  presented  by  Alderman  Penning- 
ton the  famous  root-and-branch  petition  *  from  many  of 
liii  Majesty's  subjects  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  and 
several  counties  of  the  kingdom,'  setting  forth  that  '  the 
government  of  archbishops,  lord  bishops,  deans,  &c.  hath 
proved  prejudicial  and  very  dangerous  Doth  to  the  church 
and  commonwealth,'  and  praying  tliat  the  said  govern- 
ment, •  witli  all  its  dependencies,  roots,  and  branches,' 
might  be  abolished,  and  '  the  government  according  to 
God's  word  *  established  in  its  stead.  This  petition,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  contrivance  of  the  Scotch 
commissioners,  is  said  to  have  had  13,000  signatures.  On 
the  I5th  and  16th  of  December,  after  the  matter  had  been 
repeatedly  debated,  various  resolutions  were  voted  by  the 
Commons  against  the  powers  assumed  and  the  new  canons 
])ass<id  by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  then  or  lately 
sitting.  '  Immediately  after  this  commenced  the  attaclu 
upon  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  other 
*  Popish  bishops,'  as  they  were  styled ;  and  also  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  lle- 
ligion,  denominated  the  •  Committee  for  Preaching  Mmis- 
ters,'  appointed  '  to  consider  how  there  may  be  preaching 
ministers  set  up  where  there  are  none,  and  how  to  maintain 
Ihem.'  But  the  work  of  pulling  down  proceeded  much 
faster  than  that  of  setting  up.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
1G41,  it  was  ordered  '  That  the  lord-keeper  be  desired  to 
leave  out  the  clergy  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  renewing 
the  commission  of  the  peace.'  On  the  13th  a  bill  '  for 
abolishing  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  for  advancing  the 
worship  and  service  of  God,'  was  brought  in,  read  twice, 
and  committed  the  same  day.  On  the  10th  of  March  it 
was  resolved  '  That  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  parliament  is  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  Ainction,  preju- 
dicial to  the  commonwealth,  and  iit  to  be  taken  away  by 
bill ;  and  that  a  bill  be  drawn  to  that  purpose.'  The  next 
day  it  was  in  like  manner  resolved  that  a  bill  should  be 
brought  ill  to  prevent  bishops  or  any  other  clergymen  being 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  or  having  any  judicial 
]>ower  in  the  Star-Chamber  or  in  any  civil  court ;  and  on 
the  2Gth,  fliat  another  bill  should  be  drawn  to  incapacitate 
them  for  being  employed  as  privy-counciilora.  All  these 
bills  were  soon  after  brought  in,  and  cairied  through  the 
house  at  a  rapid  pace.  At  last  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
^lay,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  entire  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy ;  but  although  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  that 
day  week  by  a  majority  of  13D  to  108,  and  the  principal 
clauses  were  afterwanls  carried  in  committee,  it  was  dropped 
for  the  present  on  the  Lords  consenting  to  pasa  the  bill 
depriving  the  bishops  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  which 
they  did  at  last,  in  Jebruarj',  1642. 

Meanwhile,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  November,  1041,  after  a  debate  which  had  Tasted  twelve 
hours,  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  159  to  148,  had  passed 
the  famous  Ri>monstiance,  or  Declaration  of  the  State  of 
the  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  they  said: — 
'  And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  reformation  (in  the 
church),  we  desire  there  may  be  a  general  synod  of  the 
most  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this 
island,  assisted  with  some  from  foreign  parts  professing 
the  same  religion  with  us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  churoh, 
and  represent  the  results  of  their  consultations  unto  the 
]>arliament,  to  be  there  allowed  of  and  confirmed,  and 
receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby  to  find  passage  and 
obedience  throughont  the  kingdom.'  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  distinctly  recorded  intimation  given  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  their  wish  to  refer  the  question  of  religion  to  a 
oleneal  convocation,  and  it  sets  forth  very  explicitly  the 
Unitp  withia  which  they  proposed  to  commit  the  arrange- 
mnl  ~  '^  matter  to  such  a  body.  The  Remonstrance 
nubliahed  as  soon  as  it  was  passed,  and 
MDted  to  the  king. 


Tlie  course  of  events  now  proceeded  witJi  »ccelcnted 
rapidity.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1641,  twelve  of  the 
bishops  were  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  tor 
having  protested  against  the  validity  of  any  acta  of  par- 
liament that  should  pass  while  the  popular  tumults  around 
the  House  of  Lords  prevented  them  from  taking  their  aeatd. 
On  Tuesday,  the  memorable  4th  of  January,  1642,  Charles 
struck,  ineffectually,  his  first  blow  at  the  parliament  by  his 
desperate  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members.  On  the  10th 
he  left  Whitehall,  never  again  to  enter  that  royal  residence, 
or  his  capital,  till  he  was  brought  thither  a  prisoner  to  be 
tried  and  led  to  execution.  On  the  22nd  of  August  he 
erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  On  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember the  Commons,  and  on  the  10th  the  Lords,  passed 
an  act,  entitled  '  For  the  utter  abolishing  and  taking  away 
of  all  archbihhops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  and  com- 
missaries, &c.,'  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  after  the  5th 
of  November,  1643,  there  should  be  no  archbi^op,  bishop, 
chancellor,  &c.,  nor  any  dean,  &c.,  nor  any  prebendar)*, 
canon,  &c.,  of  or  within  any  cathedral  or  colle^te 
churches  in  England  or  Wales ;  tliat  their  names,  titles, 
jurisdictions,  offices,  and  functions  should  cease, determine, 
and  become  absolutely  void ;  that  all  the  manors,  lordships, 
castles,  messuages,  lands,  &c.  belonging  to  any  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric  should  be  for  the  future  in  the  real 
and  actual  possession  and  seisin  of  the  king's  majestf,  his 
heirs  and  successors ;  and  that  all  impropriationa,  parson- 
ages, tithes,  &c.  belonging  to  any  dean  and  chapter  should 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  pay  to  the  deposed 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  &c.  such  yearly  stipends  and 
pensions  as  should  be  appomted  by  narliament. 

*  It  may  seem  si^jrange,'  observes  Neid  (^History  of  tke 
Puritans,  ii.  151,  edit,  of  1837),  '  that  the  parliament 
should  abolish  the  present  establishment  before  they  had 
agreed  on  another,  but  the  Scots  would  not  declare  for 
them  till  they  had  done  it.  Had  the  two  houses  been 
inclined  to  Presbytery  (as  some  have  maintained),  it  would 
have  been  easv  to  have  adopted  the  Scots  model  at  once ; 
but,  as  the  bill  for  extirpating  episcopacy  was  not  to  take 
place  for  above  a  year  for\vai'd,  it  is  apparent  they  were 
willing  it  should  not  take  place  at  all  if  in  that  time  the^ 
could  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king ;  and  if 
the  breach  should  then  remain,  they  proposed  to  consult 
with  an  assembly  of  divines  what  form  to  erect  in  its 
stead.' 

One  of  five  bills  to  which  it  was  proposed  bjr  the  parlia^ 
mentary  commissioners  that  the  king  should  give  his  con- 
sent in  the  negotiations  at  Oxford  (from  30tn  January  to 
17th  April,  1643)  was  entitled  '  A  Bill  for  calling  an  As- 
sembly  of  learned  and  godly  Divines  and  others  to  be  con- 
sulted with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for 
the  vindication  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  said 
church  from  false  aspersions  and  interpretations.'  Ttiis 
bill  was  aftenvards  converted  into  '  An  Ordinance  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,'  and  passed  12th  June, 
1W3. 

The  persons  nominated  in  the  ordinance  to  constitute 
the  assembly  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one 
clergymen,  together  with  ten  lords  and  twenty  commoners 
as  lay  assessors.  Among  the  commoners  were  John  Sel- 
dcn,  Francis  Rouse,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  senior  and  junior,  John 
Glynn  (the  recorder  of  I^ndon),  John  Whyte,  Bulstrode 
Whitelock,  Sergeant  Wild,  Oliver  St.  John,  John  Pym,  and 
John  Maynard.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
clerical  members  were,  Dr.  Ralph  Brownrigge,  bishop  of 
Exeter ;  Mr.  Anthony  Bulges  (considered  the  head  m  the 
Puritans),  Edmund  Calamy,  Dr.  Francis  Cheynel,  Thomas 
Coleman,  Tliomas  Gataker  (the  editor  of  Marcus  Antoninus), 
Dr.  Thomas  Groodwin,  Dr.  John  Hacket  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Lichfield),  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  Dr.  George  Morley  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Winchester),  Dr.  William  Nicholson  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Gloucester),  Philip  Nye,  Dr.  John  Pn- 
deaux  (bishop  of  Worcester),  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Norwich),  Dr.  Robert  Saunderson  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Lincoln),  Dr.  James  Usher  (archbislu^ 
of  Armagh),  George  Walker,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  and  Jdm 
Wallis  (the  mathematician).  Several  other  persons  (about 
twenty  in  all)  were  appointed  by  the  parliament  from  time 
to  time  to  supply  vacancies  occasional  by  death,  secession, 
or  otherwise,  who  were  called  superadded  divines.  Finally, 
two  lay  assessor^  John  Ix)rd  Maitland  and  Sr  Archibahl 
Johnson  of  Waniston,  and  foitr  ministeia,  Alexwkler  Hen- 
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dersonand  George  Gilletpie  of  Eclinhurgh,  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford of  St.  Andre^ns  and  Robert  BailHo  of  GIrsejow,  were, 
on  the  IStli  of  September,  1643.  admitted  to  seats  and  votes 
in  the  assembly  by  a  warrant  from  the  parliament  as  com- 
miaaioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  had  been 
deputed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  ^vhich  body,  and  to 
the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates,  commissioners  had 
been  sent  from  the  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament, 
and  also  from  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  soliciting  a  union 
in  the  circumstances  in  whuih  they  were  placed.  This  ne- 
gotiation l>etireen  the  supreme,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
anthorities  of  the  two  countries  gave  rise  to  the  Solemn 
Leasee  and  Covenant,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Henderson, 
moderator  (or  president)  of  the  General  Assembly,  and, 
having  been  aaopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  that  bo<lv 
on  the  17th  of  August,  was  then  fonvarded  to  the  English 
parliament  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
for  their  consideration. 

The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  been  for- 
bidden br  the  king  in  a  proclamation  dated  the  22nd  of 
June.  Tne  only  effect  however  of  that  prohibition  had 
been  to  induce  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of 
episcopalian  principles  to  refrain  from  attending.  On 
Mtorday,  the  Ist  of  July,  the  day  named  in  the  ordinance, 
sixty-nine  clerical  members  assembled  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  appeared, 
it  is  recorded,  not  in  their  canonical  nabits,  Sut  mostly, 
after  the  fajshion  of  foreign  Protestant  clergymen,  in  black 
coate  and  bands.  At  subsequent  sittings  the  attendance 
appears  to  have  ranged  between  sixty  and  eighty.  About 
twenty-five  of  the  persons  who  had  been  nominated  mem- 
ben  of  the  Assembly  (including  one  or  two  who  had  died) 
nerer  took  their  seats ;  and  even  of  the  sixty  or  seventy 
who  attended  pretty  regularly,  only  from  twelve  to  twenty 
were  firequent  spealcers. 

Id  theological  doctrine  the  divines  of  the  Westminster 
Awembly  w*ere  almost  to  a  man  of  one  mind.  Tliey  were 
til,  or  nearly  all,  Calvinistic  or  anti-Arminian.  But  upon 
the  subject  of  church  government  they  were  divided  into 
several  violently  hostile  sections.  Episcopacy,  even  of  the 
most  mitigated  kind,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
representative  in  the  synod  as  actually  constituted;  the 
;;Tcat  majority  were  Presbyterians ;  but  there  was  a  small 
party  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Erastians ;  and  there 
was 'a  more  numerous  and  also  a  more  active  body  of  In- 
dependents, or,  as  they  called  themselves,  Congregation- 
alisits,  who,  formidable  from  the  perseverance  and  ability 
of  their  leaders,  were  still  more  so  from  the  ascendancy 
which  their  principles  were  fast  acquiring  in  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  army,  and  throughout  the  nation.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Independent  party  in  the  Assembly  were  Dr. 
lliomas  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  Wil- 
liam Bridge,  and  Sidrach  Simpson,  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Five  Dissenting  Brethren :  their  followers  might  amount 
to  about  as  many  more.  The  heads  of  the  Erastian  party 
ivere  Selden,  and  the  two  divines,  Lightfoot  and  Thomas 
Coleman  ;  the  only  other  steady  members  of  the  sect  being 
the  laymen  Whitelock  and  St.  John.  In  the  parliament 
however  Erastianism  was  nearly  as  strong  as  Indepen- 
dency :  indeed,  however  much  the  two  systems  might 
differ  in  the  grounds  on  which  they  professed  to  stand, 
they  came  practically  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing,  or  at 
luLst  were  easily  reconcileable ;  and  some  persons  were 
probably  to  be  classed  as  adherents  of  both. 

This  position  of  parties  explains  and  makes  intelligible 
♦he  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
l^ly,  and  the  results  of  its  deliberations.  The  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  by  which  the  Assemlily  was  con- 
rtituted  only  authorized  the  members,  until  fuither  order 
siiQuld  be  taken  by  the  two  houses,  *  to  confer  and  treat 
amonjg  themselves  of  such  matters  and  things  touching 
and  concerning  the  liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  same,'  &c.  as  should  be  '  proposed  to 
them  by  both  or  either  of  the  said  houses  of  parliament, 
and  no  other,'  and  to  deliver  their  opinions  and  advices  to 
the  said  houses  Orom  time  to  time  in  such  manner  and  sort 
as  by  the  said  houses  should  be  required.  They  were  not 
empowered  to  enact  or  settle  anything.  It  wa.s  expressly 
provided  that  the  Assembly  should  not  assume  to  exercise 
any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority  ecclesiaslii-al  what- 
soever, or  any  other  power  except  merely  this  right  of  de- 
livering their  opinion  aad  advice  upon  the  malteis  sub- 


mitted to  it.  As  its  discussions  proceeded,  a  discordance 
of  principles  and  views  upon  various  points  bctwi-en  the 
ruling  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Assembly  and  the  grow- 
ing Independent  or  Erastian  majority  in  the  parliament 
became  more  and  more  evident;  while  the  progress  oi 
events  also  tended  to  separate  the  two  bodies  more  widely 
every  day,  and  at  last  to  place  Ihcin  almost  in  op])osition 
and  hostility  to  each  other.  Tlie  Assembly  of  Divines  con- 
tinued to  sit  under  that  name  till  the  22nd  of  February, 
1649,  having  existed  five  years,  six  months,  and  twenty- 
two  days,  during  which  time  it  had  met  11G3  times.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  had  lefl  above  a  3'car  and  a  half 
before.  Tliose  of  the  members  who  remained  in  town  wore 
then  changed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  parliament  into  a 
committee  for  trying  and  examining  ministers,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  meetings  for  this  purjxise  every  Thui-silay 
morning  till  Cromwelj's  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 25th  of  March,  1652,  after  which  they  never  met 
again. 

All  the  important  work  of  the  Assembly  was  performed 
in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  its  existence.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  1643,  the  parliament  sent  them  an  order  direct- 
ing that  they  should  '  forthwith  confer  and  treat  among 
themselves  of  such  a  discipline  and  government  as  may  be 
most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure 
and  preser>'e  the  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and  nearer 
agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed 
churches  abroad,  to  be  settled  in  this  church  in  stead  and 

Elace  of  the  present  church  government  by  arc})bi»ho]i9, 
ishops,  &c.,  which  is  resolved  to  be  taken  away ;  and 
touching  and  concerning  the  dircctoiy  of  wor^iiip  or 
Liturgy  hereafter  to  be  in  the  church.'  This  order  pro- 
duced the  Assembly's  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  which 
was  submitted  to  parliament  on  the  2l)th  of  April,  KA4; 
and  their  Confession  of  Faith,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
laid  before  parliament  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1046, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  26th  of  November  in  the  same 
year.  Their  Shorter  Catechism  was  presented  to  tliu  House 
of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  November,  16-17 ;  their  larger 
Catechism  on  the  15th  of  September,  1648.  The  other 
publications  of  the  Assembly  were  only  of  temporary  im- 
portance, such  as  admonitory  addresses  to  the  parliament 
and  the  nation,  letters  to  foreign  churches,  and  boiiie  con- 
troversial tracts.  What  arc  called  their  Annotations  on 
the  Bible  did  not  proceed  from  the  Assembly  at  all,  but 
from  several  members  of  the  Assembly  and  other  clergy- 
men nominated  by  a  committee  of  parliament,  to  whom 
the  business  had  been  entrusted. 

The  Directory  of  Public  Worship  was  approved  of  and 
ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land held  at  Edinburgh  in  Februar}'.  1645;  theConfe!!»ion 
of  Faith,  by  that  held  in  August.  1647;  tlu'  Laiircrand 
Shorter  Catechisms,  by  that  held  in  July,  1G4S:  and  thi-se 
formularies  still  continue  to  constitute  the  a'..tlion^i-d 
standards  of  that  establishment.  The  DirtctoTj-  ^i  P;.!ilic 
Worship  was  also  ratified  by  both  housed  if  :hc  E:i^li£h 
parliament  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1644  :  F.;:i  ::J  v.r.:<  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  v.i:;]  91  nie  rlicht 
verbal  alterations,  in  March,  1648.  On  the  13::i  of  Oc- 
tober, 1647,  the  House  of  Commons  parsed  an  cdcr  that 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govemmtr.t  should  be 
tried  for  a  year;  but  it  was  never  conclu-oively  t>'aljii.-ii(d 
in  England  by  legislative  authority;  and  even  v.hat  v.a-> 
done  by  the  parliament  in  partial  confirmation  of  il.i'  \  (.- 

Eosals  of  the  Westminster  Astc-mbiy  of  Divine-,  l!.-.-.;!;; 
een  done  without  the  royal  a^^^ent,  was  all  i«-t'a:i^i:u  a-  <-i' 

110  validity  at  the  Restoration,  upon  v.hich  c-.L-:.t  <  ;.:m.  ;  '■■'•' 
1  resumed  its  authority  without  any  act  bti:i::  j.  ^.-.- ..:  '>■  '  -' 

effect. 

I     It  is  remarkable  that  there  ia  n-jt  in  exis'tiiff.  »'  •.''V'V 
j  is  known,  any  complete  acc-.-uru  of  thr  jsot-'cilint''  *'•  "•  ■ 

Westmiaster*  Assembly  of  Divire>,  i.v..'::    |>!ii"'"' _"-,  . 
;' manuscript.    The  official  itco.d  i-,  L'jniiii""h  "•"''']"' ."  .. 
;  have  perished  in  the  fire  cs  I-o.'.J-,:i.    '"•"'''*"}''■• 

notes  by  Dr.  ThomasGoudAi-.  &;<:  i'"' ''".'    (^',' 
I  liams's  Library,  London  :  ar.J  t-o  •,'■■""■"  ''' 

lespie   in  the  Advocau-'.-?  IS^-.'-iy, 

Lcttei-s  however  contairi 

during  the  period  of  i.: 

by  Lightfoot  has  a'.-    '  ■ 

to  be  found  .«.caf.».  •.  '   - 

'  Mcmoirj  of  thi-  V.'-  -',;. 

Owen;'  and  t^i . .. 
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The  only  work  that  has  appeared  professing  to  be  a  *  His- 
tonrof  ftie  Westminster  Aasembly  of  Divines*  is  a  12mo. 
volume,  of  390  pages,  with  that  title,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hetherineton,  then  minister  of  Torphichen,  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  present  year,  1843.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  further  account  of  the  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Hetherington's  Preface,  and  to  a 
note  on  p.  521  of  Aiton's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander 
Henderson,'  Bvo.,  Edinburgh,  1836. 

WESTMORELAND,  or  WtSTMORLAND,  a  northern 
county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-western 
sides  by  the  county  of  Cumberland,  from  which,  on  the 
northern  side,  it  is  separated  by  UUeswater  Lake,  by  the 
river  Eamont,  which  flows  from  Ulleswater  into  the  Eden, 
by  tlie  Eden  itself,  and  by  the  Crowdundale,  another  feeder 
of  the  Eden :  on  the  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Fumess  in  Lancashire,  from  which  it  is  separated  in 
one  part  by  Little  Langdale  Beck,  Elter  Water,  and  the 
Brathay,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Windermere,  or 
Winandcrmere,  and  by  the  western  shore  of  Windermere 
itself;  the  boundary-line  then  pa^jses  round  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  up  its  eastern  shore  as  far  as  Storr's  Hall,  and  across 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  head  of  the  little  river  Win- 
stcr,  which  separates  Westmorland  and  Lancashire  during 
its  whole  course  to  its  junction  with  the  sestuary  of  the 
Ken,  or  Kent,  just  where  it  opens  into  Morecambe  Bay ; 
on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Lancashire ;  and  on  tne 
south-east,  east,  and  north-east  by  Yorkshire,  from  which, 
in  different  parts,  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Lune  and 
its  feeder  the  Rather,  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Eden, 
of  the  Swale,  and  of  the  Maize,  a  feeder  of  the  Tees : 
for  a  short  distance  on  the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
county  uf  Durham,  from  which  it  is  separated  throughout 
by  the  upper  course  of  the  Tees.  It  lies  between  M"  W 
and  54"  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2°  9'  and  3°  10'  W.  long. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular :  the  greatest  dimen« 
sion  or  length  is  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west, 
from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tees,  to 
the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  on  the  shore 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kent,  a  little 
more  than  41  miles :  the  greatest  breadth,  measured  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  Bowfell,  on  the  border 
of  Cumberland,  to  the  county  stone  at  the  junction  of  the 
three  counties,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland, 
32  miles.  Tlie  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  762 
square  miles ;  the  aggregate  areas  of  the  several  parishes 
are  estimated  at  485,990  acres,  or  rather  more  than  759 
square  miles:  the  population  by  the  different  enumerations 
of  the  present  century  was  as  follows : — 1801,  41,617 :  1811, 
45,922 ;  increase  in  ten  years  10  per  cent. :  1821,  51,359 ; 
increase  12  per  cent. :  1S3I,  55,041 ;  increase  7  per  cent. : 
1841,  56,469 ;  increase  2*5  per  cent.  It  is  in  area  the 
twenty-ninth  of  English  counties ;  in  amount  of  population 
(according  to  the  census  of  1831,  which  we  retain,  m  order 
to  facilitate  comparison),  the  thirty-eighth,  being  exceeded 
ly  all  others,  except  Huntingdonshire  and  Rutlandshire  ; 
and  in  density  of  population  by  far  the  lowest  of  all,  has 
only  72  inliabitants  to  a  square  mile ;  Cumberland,  the 
county  in  this  respect  next  above  it,  having  111  persons  to 
a  square  mile.  By  th(  censas  of  1841,  Westmoreland  w-as 
nirjiasscd  in  population  by  Huntingdonshire.  Appleby, 
the  county  town,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  in 
tH'  34'  or  54"  aV  N.  lat.  and  2°  29*  W.  long.,  231  miles  in 
a  direct  line  north-north-west  from  the  General  Post-OflRce, 
T/Ondon  ;  2704  miles  by  the  road  through  Bamet,  Hatfield, 
Biffgleswade.  Norman  Cross,  Stamford,  Newark,  East  Ret- 
ford, Doncaster,  Abbcrford,  Boroughbridge,  Catterick, 
Greta  Bridge,  and  Brough  ;  or  280  miles  by  the  Birming- 
ham, Grand  Junction,  North  Union,  and  Preston  and  Lan- 
CMiiter  railwavs  to  I^ncaster,  and  thence  by  coach-road 
throuy^h  Kendal  and  8hap. 

Sur/ofe  and  Grohgtj. — Westmoreland  is  wholly  moun- 
tainous. The  eastern  side  is  traversed  by  the  great  Pennine 
Cl^ain,  and  the  western  side  and  the  centre  arc  occupied 
by  the  nMmntains  of  the  Cumbrian  group,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pennine  Chain  by  the  valley  of  the  Eden. 

The  principal  ridirc  of  the  Pennine  Cnain  enters  the 
jpmtjr  BcroM  iti  noruiem  border  just  to  the  south  of  Cross 
WL  tnd  nctendt  aenMi  Milbum  Forest  south-south-east 
^"^■'m^h  to  the  bolder  of  Yoikshire  in  Arkengarth  Forest : 
'  — .        -•   ^fg^  gjij  mm,  above  Kirby 

if  «r  the  Eden.    On  the 


west  side  of  this  ridge  the  mountaina  have  ft  ateep  and 
almost  precipitous  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Eden ;  oo 
the  east  they  extend  a  considerable  distance,  far  b«jood 
the  boundaries  of  Westmoreland,  subsiding  more  gradually 
into  the  wide  valley  or  plain  of  the  Tees,  which  oecujMes 
the  south-east  of  tne  county  of  Durham  and  the  north  of 
Yorkshire.  On  each  side  of  the  ridge  a  number  of  trans- 
verse valle>'s  are  drained  by  small  streams :  thoae  on  the 
west  side  flowing  into  the  Eden ;  those  on  the  east  forming 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees,  the  Swale,  and  the  Ure  or 
Yore.  The  principal  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Chain  in 
Westmoreland,  from  north  to  south,  are  Dun  Fell,  Dunon 
Fell  (flanked  on  the  west  by  Dufton  Pike  and  Knock  PikeX 
Eades'  Chair,  Scordale  Head  (flanked  on  the  south-west 
by  Murton  Pike),  Warcop  Fell  (which  is  flanked  bv  little 
Fell  on  the  east  and  Roman  Fell  on  the  west),  MidcDe  Fell. 
Musgrave  Fell,  and  Helbeck  Fell,  all  north  of  the  depres- 
sion, through  which  the  river  Below  passes.  South  of  that 
depression  are  a  number  of  summits  grouped  together,  and 
forming  the  district  of  Arkengarth  Forest,  of  which  the 
Nine  Standards  (2136  feet  high),  Dowphin  Seat,  Brownber 
Fell,  and  Hugh's  Seat,  the  last  on  the  border  of  Westmore- 
land and  Yorkshire,  are  among  the  principal.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Pennine  Chain  is  in  Milbum  or  Milbouin 
Forest :  the  part  near  the  bend  where  the  range  tumatothe 
south-south-west  is  in  Arkengarth  Forest,  which  some  make 
to  be  a  part  of  Stainmoor  Forest ;  and  the  southern  part 
u  in  Swaledale  Forest  and  Mallerataog  Forest. 

The  principal  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains  croaes 
the  county  from  west  to  east,  or,  more  accurate!}',  it  reaches 
the  border  of  the  county  on  the  west  side  near  Helvellyn 
(3055  feet  high),  which  isjust  within  the  border  of  Camber- 
land,  and  runs  south-east  to  Kirkstone  Fell,  at  the  hcatd  of 
the  valley  drained  by  the  Coldrill,  or  Goldrill,  otherwise  the 
Hartsop  Beck,  which  flows  into  Ulleswater :  from  KirkstoDC 
Fell  it  nms  east,  or  rather  east  by  south,  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Eden,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county ;  bj 
which  valley,  here  very  narrow,  it  is  separat«l  from  the 
Pennine  Chain.  It  may  indeed  be  considered  as  united  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  in  Malleratanc  Forest, 
with  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  ridge  about  midway  ortween 
Kirkstone  Fell  and  the  valley  of  the  Eden  is  divided  iota 
two  parts  by  a  depression  through  which  the  Luoe  passes. 
The  principal  mountains  along  the  ridge  are  Griadaie  Brow 
(988  feet  high)  and  Dow  Crags,  between  Helvellyn  and 
Kirkstone  Fell ;  High  Street  and  Harter  Fell,  near  the  head 
of  Kentmere ;  I3irkbeck  Fells  and  Hause  Hill,  near  the  head 
of  Borrowdale ;  Jeffery's  Mount,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
depression  through  which  the  Lune  flows ;  Langdale  Fells, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  depression ;  Green  Bell,  near 
the  head  of  the  Lune ;  and  Wild-Boar  Fdl,  in  Mallentang 
Forest,  near  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.  FVom 
each  side  of  the  ridge  ramifications  are  thrown  off,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  border  of  Cumberland,  and  south- 
ward to  the  border  of  Lancashire,  or  the  shore  of  More- 
cambe Bay. 

On  the  north  side  a  principal  branch  is  thrown  off  tmm 
the  main  ridge  at  High  Street,  a  short  distance  east  of 
Kirkstone  Fell,  of  which  branch  Dod  Hill,  Place  Fell, 
Aldsay  Pike,  Kidsty  Pike,  the  peaks  in  Marlindale  Fo- 
rest, and  Swarth  Fell  are  summits.  This  branch  extends 
nearly  to  the  bank  of  the  Eamont,  a  principal  feeder  of  the 
Eden,  opposite  Penrith;  and  forms,  with  that  iiart  of 
the  main  ridge  which  is  between  Helvellyn  and  Kirk- 
stone Fell,  and  the  part  which  is  between  Kirkstone 
Fell  and  High  Street,  a  semicircle,  having  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake  of  Ulleswater  embosomed  in  its  centre. 
Tliis  lake,  the  upper  part  of  which  belongs  wholly  to 
Westmoreland,  while  its  lower  part  is  on  tne  border  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  about  seven  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  Hodgson  s 
•  County  Sur\-ey '  however  runs  the  boundary-hoe  of  the 
two  counties  up  the  centre  of  the  lake  from  Glencoin  to 
Pooley  Bridge.  The  upper  part  of  tlie  lake  is  in  the 
valley  of  Pattcrdale,  into  which  open  oUier  dales  or  val- 
leys, including  Glcncaim  or  Glencoin,  Glenridden,  Gris- 
dalc,  and  Deepdale,  which  are  formed  by  the  short  branches 
thrown  off  towards  the  lake  by  the  semicircle  of  moun- 
tains which  here  surround  it.  Martindale  opens  at  its 
northern  end  upon  the  south-cast  side  of  Ulleswater; 
it  lies  between  the  hills  of  Martindale  Forest  on  the 
enst,  and  a  detached  mountain  or  hill  on  the  west.  These 
dales  are  watered  by  mountain  streaou  flowing  into  UUcs* 
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mftef*  from  the  lower  extremity  of  which  tlie  Eamont 
flows.  Thcpe  are  coiuiiderable  remains  in  Patterdale  and 
on  theeuROundin^  mountains  of  the  woods  which  anliently 
conrered  the  dlstiust ;  the  trees  are  oak,  ai»h,  elm,  birch, 
■odslder.    . 

Frooi  the  main  ridge  near  Birbeek  Fells  an  important 
btaach  b  thrown  off  in  a  north-east  direction ;  but  between 
tUs  and  the  branch  ridge,  which  lias  been  described  as 

EHurtinj!  from  the  main  ridge  at  High  Street,  are  two  sliorter 
iranches  separated  firom  the  His^h  Street  branch  by  the 
valley  of  Mardale  ;  from  each  other  by  the  valley  of  Swin- 
dale  ;  and  ftom  the  Birkbeck  Fells  branch  by  the  valley  of 
Wet  Sleddale.  These  three  valleys  are  drained  by  three 
streaou  which  unite  to  form  tlie  Lowther,  a  feeder  of  the 
Eamont.  The  westernmost,  flowing  through  Mardalu, 
expands  into  the  lake  of  Hawes  Water,  two  miles  long  and 
from  a  qnarter  to  half  a  mile  wide.  The  stream  which 
waters  Wet  Sleddale  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  three. 

The  branch  from  the  principal  ridge  of  the  mountains 
at  Biilieck  Fells  is  known  in  the  part  nearest  the  ridge  as 
Shap  Fell.  It  extends  northward  in  several  ridges,  svpa- 
lated  bv  intervening  vales.  Knipe  Scar,  and  the  hills  ot 
Slwp  Moor,  Newby  High  Moor,  Ravensworth  and  Mea- 
bum  Moors,  and  Colby  Common,  all  belong  to  this  branch. 
The  intervening  valleys  have  a  general  direction  north  and 
soath,  and  the  waters  which  drain  tliem  unite  to  form  a 
itieam  which  joins  the  Eden  between  Kirkby  There  and 
Temple  Sowerby.  Part  of  the  hills  which  form  this  branch, 
inchidiiif;  Oddendale  Knab,  Orton  Scar,  Asby  Moor, 
Cro^iy  Fell,  Ash  Fell,  and  Birk  Fell,  extend  ca&tward  in 
a<Utection  parallel  to  the  main  ridge,  from  which  they  arc 
separated  by  a  valley  watered  by  the  Lune  and  its  upper 
amuents. 

The  branches  from  the  main  ridge  on  the  south  side  ex- 
tend on  the  western  side  of  the  county  a  very  short  dis- 
laaoe  from  the  main  ridge,  subsiding  in  the  valley  of 
Qnsiaere,  by  which  they  are  separated  from  a  detached 
growp  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  which  occupies  the 
western  extremity  of  the  county.  These  short  branches 
arc  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  opening  into 
Gtasmere,  and  drained  by  streams  which  flow  into  the 
upper  part  of  Windermere.  A  branch  somewhat  longer 
than  tfiose  just  descril)ed  extends  between  Ambleside  and 
the  Troutbeck  to  the  shores  of  Windermere.  Another 
btaach,  much  longer,  parts  from  the  main  ridge  near  High 
Street,  and  runs  southward,  across  Applethwaite  Common 
and  Cleabarrow  Heath,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Kent, 
beinjr  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kentdalc  or  the  valley  of 
die  Kent,  and  on  the  west  by  Windermere  and  the  valley 
oftheLeven.  Near  the  principal  ridge  this  branch  has 
not  much  breadth,  but  as  it  advances  southward  it  be- 
comes broader,  and  is  subdivided  by  the  valleys  drained 
by  ttie  Winster,  the  Witherelack  brook,  the  Underbarrow, 
and  other  small  streams,  into  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  in- 
eluding  Cartmell  Fell  in  lAucashire,  and  Whitbarrow 
Scar,  Lyth  Fell,  and  Underbarrow  Scar  in  Westmoreland. 
Uther  branches  from  the  main  ridge,  subdivided,  like  that 
just  mentioned,  into  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  overspread  that 
part  of  the  county  which  lies  between  fhe  Kent  and  the 
Lane.  Of  these  branches  one  part,  including  the  hills  of 
Sieddale  Forest  and  Potter  Fell,  separates  from  the  ridge 
near  Harter  Fell,  and  extends  between  the  valley  of  Kent- 
mere,  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Kent,  and  the 
valley  of  Long  SKeddale,  watered  by  the  Sprint,  a  feeder  of 
the  lient,  southward  to  the  junction  of  this  feeder  with  its 
principij.  Another  part,  of  which  Crow  Brow  and  Tod  Fell 
tbrm  part,  extends  southward  on  the  cast  side  of  Long  Sled- 
dale,  which  itseparatesfromanother  valley— that  of  Whin- 
fe{)_watered  by  the  Bannisdale  or  Mint,  which  joins  the 
Kent  just  above  Kendal.    Other  parts  of  this  branch,  com- 

Krheodingthe  heights  of  Whinfell  Common  and  Lambrigg 
rfc.  Hay  Fell,  Rowland  Edge,  and,  more  to  the  southward, 
Ibverbnck  Fell,  Amside  Fell,  Farlton  Knot,  and  Hutton 
Roof  Crags,  extend  southward  between  the  Kent  and 
the  Lune  into  Lancashire ;  the  parallel  raiiges  of  hills 
being  separated  by  streams  which  join  the  Beelo,  a 
feeder  of  the  Kent.  That  part  of  the  county  which  ex- 
tend across  the  Lune  eastward  is  occupied  by  Middleton 
Fell,  Berkin,  Baibon  Fell,  Barbon  Beacon,  Ureal  Colm, 
Borwenss  and  Caaterton  Fell,  all  belonging  to  the  group 
which  separates  Dentdale  in  Yorkshire  from  the  lower 
part  of  Ixmsdale,  or  the  valley  of  the  Lune,  in  Westmore- 
land and  loneariiire. 
P.  C,  No.  17JL 


The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  part 
of  another  group  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountains,  separated 
from  that  part  of  the  prinoiiMd  ridge  which  is  between 
Helvellyn  and  Kirkstone  Fell,  by  the  valley  of  Gitibmerc. 
and  from  the  Fumess  Fells  of  Lancashire  by  the  valley  uf 
Little  Langdale,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  Uie  valley 
of  Great  Langdale.  Langdale  Pikes,  Silver  How,  aim 
JjOughrigg  Fell  are  between  Grasmere  and  Great  lang- 
dale ;  and  Uuw  Fell  (.2011  feet  high),  on  the  border  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  Wrey  Nose,  or  Wr)'- 
nose,  form  the  west  em  termination  of  the  valleys  of  Great 
and  Little  Langdale,  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  ridge  called  Lingmire.  Each  of  the  tliree  valleys  is 
drained  by  a  small  stream ;  those  which  respectively  water 
Great  Langdale  and  Little  Langdale  unite  in  the  tarn  or 
lake  of  Elter  Water,  and  afterwards  receive  a  stream  from 
Loughrigg  tarn,  adjacent  to  the  south  foot  of  Loughrigg 
Fell,  so  forming  the  Brathay ;  the  stream  which  waters 
Grasmere  receives  streams  from  two  tarns  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  exiiands  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
into  the  two  lakes  of  Gra.smere  and  Uydal  Water,  aud  flows 
into  the  Wiiuh-rmere,  forming  the  Rothay,  which,  with  the 
Brathav  jiLst  named,  form  the  principal  feeders  of  that  lake. 

Geofogically  the  county  may  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  three  parts.  The  slate  rocks  of  the  Cumbrian  j\Iuuntaia 
group  form  the  fin>t  part  or  division ;  the  formations  of  the 
great  carboniferous  and  mountain  limestone  series  of  the 
North  of  England,  of  which  formations  the  Pennine  CIuuu 
forms  the  western  outcrop,  constitute  the  second  jKirt  or 
division ;  and  the  new  red-sandstone  of  the  valley  uf  the 
Eden  the  third. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  in  a  south-eaKterly  direction  from  the 
foot  of  UUeswatcr,  passing  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Shap 
and  Orton,  and  thence  to  Ravenstonedale,  at  that  place 
liending  to  the  south  till  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county 
at  the  iwint  where  the  road  from  Sedbergh  to  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen enters  it :  and  if  another  line  be  drawn  nearly  alright 
angles  to  the  fonncr,  commencing  at  Shap  Wells,  passing 
by  the  south  side  of  Wardale  Crags,  and  crossing  tne  vaP 
ley  of  Ix)ng  Sieddale  at  the  hamlet  of  Little  Ix)ndon,  the 
valley  of  Kentmere  near  the  Hall,  and  the  vallev  of  Trout- 
beck  a  little  above  Town  Head,  and  thence,  sKirting  the 
southern  flank  of  Wansfell,  to  Pool  Wvkc,  near  the  north- 
west angle  of  Windermere  : — the  whole  county  will  be  di- 
vided into  three  irregular  and  unequal  districts,  each  marketl 
by  peculiar  geological  features.  We  shall  consider  thein 
in  tlie  following  order  : — 

1.  nie  green-slate  and  porphyry  of  the  north-western 
district. 

2.  The  upper  slates  of  the  south-cast. 

3.  The  carboniferous  rocks  of  the  north-cast,  and  tlie  new 
red-sandstone  of  the  basin  of  the  Eden. 

1.  Greeit-Slateand  Porphyry. — ^This,  the  middle  term  of 
the  series  into  which  the  Cumbrian  slates  have  been  di- 
vided, and  overlying  the  lowest  member  of  that  series  in 
the  adjoining  county  (the  Skiddaw  Slate  of  Sedgwick)  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  north-western  iwrtion  of  the  county, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range  uf  a  scries  uf 
overlying  beds  of  calcareous  slates  I'Couiston  limestone, 
&c.)i  and  on  the  north-ea^t  by  the  carboniferous  rocks.    It 
comprehends  two  distinct   classes   of  rock,  igneous  and 
aqueous,  yet  so  blended  and  interjected  that  they  must  be 
considered  as  the  effects  of  two  distinct  causes  acting  to- 
gether and  continued  during  a  lengthened  geological  period. 
The  igneous  rocks  include  almost  everj*  vaiiety  of  I'elstone 
and  felstone-porphyry,  occasionally  pass  into  greenstone : 
they  more  rarely  put  on  a  columnar  form  like  that  of  basalt. 
The  aqueous  rocks  are  composed  of  quartz  in  an  exticniely 
fine  state  of  comminution,  and  obtain  their  tyiiif-al  '^*''?'[ 
from  earthy  chlorite  derived  from  the  Plutonic  silt*-    ^^ 
these  rocks  have,  in  a  greater  or  le*»  degree,  a  s'*''.*'  '  ^"Jj" 
ture,  and  from  them  fhe  fineht  rooting-slatc.'*  ar*?  'J"y^*":„j 
The  rocks  of  this  division  rise  into  the  l'W'"7',"  ".v 
rugged  peaks  of  the  whole  lake  district,  .•«>i||'»"|j|^;-  ,;. 
main  ridge  of  the  mountains  weal  of  Hiif"  •^'""^  ',,.J>ui:"-i; 
tween  Graamere  and  Great  I^ng'liili',  itc.     ,.\\'.   ..--'- 


strike  of  the  rocks  is  north-etot,  sind  «'»^\  :;'.^:;'..  i'r  :..- 
angle  to  the  south  ea.,t.  fJa"":'^!"'' J""i^crl  i-  ^*"^ 
dance  in  the  breccialcd  rock-,  oi  ""*j.]jji]ir  I^-  ■*  -  »  ^ 
and  other  minerals  occur  m  "!|' .„,  .fri  J  :'•  "*;■  ■  '  •  • 
No  organic  remains  lui<<;  "  .■  yrnvov.i  n^  ■'•■  •-•  -  •  -' 
the  group,  the  in!«-.-i:iiiti""^"  •,'"t{,^.  jv<i  -■  ..*..Vi». 
have  been  too  irequent  to  I'*^^'"  y,,^_  x\\  ::  -- :  x 
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\\f<\    Metallic  veins  occur  in  some  places ;  amongst  others, 
a  leatl-ininc  is  worked  south-west  of  Ullcswater. 

2.  L'jfj)er  S/'itfs  of  the  Sout/i-I'MStrrn  District.— This 
I'oimationis  divided  by  Professor  Sedgwick  (see  'Proceed- 
intrsof  Geol.  Soc.  Lon.,'  1832)  into  three  ill-deflned  groups : 
1.  ihe  fossilil'erous  rocks  south  of  Kendal  and  of  Kirkby 
Moor ;  2,  a  lower  group,  hkc  the  former  in  lithologicai 
structure,  but  with  a  more  decided  slaty  impress  and  fewer 
t'aees  of  fossils;  3,  a  complicated  group  of  calcareous 
slates,  alternating  with  hard  coarse  siliceous  beds  and 
several  bands  of  fine  roofing-slates,  all  resting  on  the  fos- 
silifeious  limestone  of  Coniston.  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  a  recent 
survey  of  this  district,  also  separates  this  aivision  of  the 
slate  "rocks  into  three  groups  (see  •  Proceedings  of  Geol. 
Soc.  Lond.,'  1843),  and  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the 
three  principal  group  of  Mr.  Murchison's  Silurian  Sys- 
tem. Mr.  Sharpe's  aivision  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
i!)g  descending  order  on  making  a  traverse  IVom  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west ;  as,  for  instance,  from  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale, where  the  uppermost  beds  underlie  the  old  red-sand- 
stone, to  the  Coniston  limestone  above  Low  Wood,  at  the 
head  of  Windermere.  First,  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  district  between  the  lower 
parts  of  tha  Kent  and  Lune,  succeeded  by  a  band  of  Lower 
Ludlow  rocks;  next,  a  series  of  unfossiliferous  beds  (of  con- 
siderable thickness  when  expanded  in  the  district  of  Fur- 
ness),  which  are  provisionally  named  Windermere  rocks, 
and  are  the  assumed  equivalents  of  the  Wenlock  forma- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  a  series  of  slates  (Kirkby  Ireleth),  grey 
slaty  grits,  blue  flagstones,  and  (Joniston  limestone — ^the 
four  last  being  the  supposed  equivalents  of  the  Caradoc 
sandstone. 

The  Coniston  limestone  forms  a  well-defined  though 
iiTegular  base  to  this  divitdon  of  the  slates  on  the  north- 
west (this  boundary  being  rudely  marked  by  the  line  we 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  Shap  Wells  to  Windermere 
Head).  On  the  south  and  south-east  it  is  bounded  by 
Morecambe  Bay  and  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  it  ex- 
tends eastward  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  county,  except 
where  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  series  of  \  orkshire. 
The  rocks  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Lune  are  separated  from 
those  on  the  western  bank  by  an  enormous  fault,  which 
ranges  in  the  direction  of  that  river.  Middleton  and  the 
other  Fells  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lune  are  composed 
of  the  beds  of  the  middle  group  of  this  division.  The  exact 
age  of  this  upper  division  of  the  slates  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  appeal  to  the  organic  remains,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently abunaant  in  the  first  or  uppermost,  and  in  the 
third  or  lowest  terms  of  the  series.  The  rocks  to  the  east 
of  Kendal  and  those  which  break  out  beneath  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Underbarrow 
Scar  a))Ound  with  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  and  the  Coniston 
limestone  is  charged  with  I^ower  Silurian  crustacean  shells 
and  corals.  The  middle  term  is  unfortunately  without 
organic  remains,  and  in  the  absence  of  separating  calcare- 
ous bands  (Aymestry  and  Wenlock  limestones),  Professor 
Sedgwick's  recommendation  to  separate  the  whole  upper 
division  of  the  slates  of  Westmoreland  into  two  groups,  an 
up])cr  and  a  lower,  seems  to  lie  as  yet  the  safest  plan. 

These  uppermost  slates  are  harder  than  those  of  the 
lowest  series,  and  give  to  the  mountains  formed  of  them 
a  more  angular  and  picturesque  outline  and  rugged 
surface  ;  but  they  do  not  in  these  respects  equal  the 
middle  series  of  slate  rocks,  which  form  mountains  of 
greater  elevation  and  more  picturesque  character.  The 
mountains  formed  by  the  uppermost  slates  rarely  have 
a  height  of  KXX)  feet,  being  inferior  not  only  to  the 
middle  slate  mountains  (Helvellyn,  Langdale  Pikes,  &c.), 
but  also  to  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Chain. 
Among  the  rocks  of  this  uppermost  division  two  varieties 
appear  predominant :  '  the  highly  fissile,  nearly  homo- 
geneous variety,  with  little  appearance  of  mica;  and 
the  granular  sorts,  some  of  which  sj>lit  with  micaceous 
surfaces,  while  others  contain  disseminated  mica.  These 
micaceous  rocks  alternate  frequently  in  veiiical  or  in- 
clined layers ;  and  the  coarse  kind,  incapable  of  cleavage, 
with  less  mica  than  usual,  is  observed  to  alternate,  under 
the  name  of  "  galliard,"  with  the  homogeneous  variety, 
which  alone  is  worked  for  slate/  (Phillips,  in  Geological 
Tru/isartioftKy  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.) 

Valuable  flagstones  are  obtained  from  these  rocks  in 
many  ])laces,  and  copper  is  found  in  acme  parte  of  them. 

3.  Carbfiniferou$  Buck*,  ^.— The  iovpMlum  of  any  ae- 


curatc  geological  map  of  the  lake  district  will  at  once 
point  to  the  fact  that  a  mantle  of  carboniferous  rocks  has 
at  one  period  continuously  extended  round  the  whole  of 
the  Cumbrian  slates.  On  the  north-east  of  the  line  we 
have  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Ulleswater  to 
Ravcnstonedale,  the  belt  of  carboniferous  rocks  is  still  un- 
broken, and  resting  on  the  slates. 

The  mountiun  limestone  occupies  all  the  county  north- 
east of  the  line  of  junction,  except  the  vallev  of  the  Eden, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  new  red-sandstone ;  a 
small  district  between  Appleby  and  Shap,  where  tht 
limestone  is  covered  by  the  coal-measures;  and  a  portion  oi 
the  county  east  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eden,  where  tht 
limestone  is  covered  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale.  The 
mountain  limestone  forms  the  mass  of  the  Pennine  Chain, 
attaining  in  Cross  Fell,  which  is  in  Cumberland,  but  close 
upon  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  a  height  of  2901  feet. 
The  formations  of  the  mountain  limestone  observed  in  this 
county  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  series.  Among  them 
occurs  a  stratum  of  whin  sill,  or  basalt,  60  feet  ttUck.  Ou 
the  steep  western  escarpment  of  the  Pennine  Chain  the 
subjacent  beds  of  old  red-sandstone  appear,  and  even  the 
slate  rocks  beneath  the  old  red-sandstone.  There  is  a  re- 
markable cavern  in  the  mountain  limestone  atDunall.fivf 
miles  from  Dufton;  and  there  are  several  lead-mines  near 
Dutton,  where  antimoniated  lead-ore,  lead-ore  with  such  a 
superabundance  of  sulphur  as  to  take  fire  and  bum  on 
being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  small  quantities  of 
malachite  are  obtained.  Beautiful  specimens  of  flos-ferri, 
or  arragonite,  of  snow-white  colour  and  satin-like  lustre, 
and  witherite,  of  clove-brown  colour  and  striated  texture, 
have  been  found  in  Dufton  mine.  There  are  copper-Dune& 
near  Orton  and  Kirby  Stephen. 

The  mountain-limestone  has  been  said  to  rest  commonly 
on  the  slates.  On  the  western  escarpment  however  of  the 
Pennine  Chain,  from  Cross  Fell,  15  miles  southward  to 
Highcup,  near  Murton,  the  old  red-sandstone  or  conglo- 
merate intervenes,  having  a  dip  conformable  to  that  of  the 
limestone.  It  is  observed  also  in  the  valley  cf  the  Lune  near 
Orton,  and  lower  down  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mint  and  several  other  places  near  KendsJ. 
It  appears  here  in  its  common  form  of  a  coarse  pudding- 
stone.  The  subjacent  slate,  which  is  coextensive  with  the 
old  red-sandstone,  forms  a  kind  of  broken  under  terrace 
along  the  escarpment,  and  is  bounded  on  its  west  side  by  a 
narrow  and  irregular  but  nearly  parallel  line  of  greenstone. 
Tliis  small  slate  and  greenstone  district  is  distinguished  by 
three  lofly  conical  summits  or  *  pikes :'  Knock  Pike,  the 
most  northerly,  is  chiefly  composed  of  greenstone ;  Duf- 
ton Pike,  near  Knock  Pike,  contains  both  greenstone  and 
slate ;  and  Murton  Pike,  the  southernmost  and  the  loftiest, 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  slate.  The  line 
of  junction  and  order  of  superposition  of  the  greenstuPe 
and  slate,  if  they  have  any  order,  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. Imperfect  roofing-slate  is  dug  on  Langdon  Moor, 
near  Murton  Pike,  and  at  Middle  Rig ;  and  8late-pencii> 
are  obtained  in  several  places.  Granitic  rocks  are  found 
in  this  district,  and  a  species  of  granite  used  for  fences  i» 
quan-ied  near  Dufton  Pike.  Shattered  and  conftised  por- 
tions of  the  coal-measures  and  of  the  mountain-limestone 
beds  are  observed  to  border  the  greenstone  on  the  west  for 
about  three  miles  between  Melmerby  and  Kirkland.  The 
coal-seams,  which  arc  very  thin,  are  often  quite  vertical, 
and  the  coal  has  been  extracted  by  sinking  perpendicularly 
downwards  as  in  a  well :  but  as  the  seams  are  soon  loit. 
without  any  clue  to  lead  to  their  recovery,  the  coal  is  now 
seldom  worked. 

The  millstone-f^rit  is  found  only  on  the  eastern  bonier  of 
the  county,  covering  tlic  mountain  limestone  and  forming 
the  summit  of  Browuber  Fell,  Nine  Standards,  aiid  Hanging 
Stones,  in  Aekengarth  Forest,  in  the  Pennine  Chain,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden  near  its  head ;  and 
of  Wild-Boar  Fell  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  valley,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  M^iun- 
tains.  In  the  coal-measures  which  rest  on  the  mountain 
limestone  between  Appleby  and  Shap  there  are  sevctai 
coal-pits.  This  small  coalfield  is  covered  on  its  northern 
side  by  the  new  red-sandstone.  There  are  some  coal-pits 
at  Heibeck  near  Brough. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  county  the  carboniferous 
limestone  appears  broken  up  by  enormous  I'auhs  into 
detached  portions  with  wide  valleys  between  them :  one 
large  mass,  with  several  outliers,  commences  about  two 
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miles  north  of  Kflpdal,  and  extends  as  far  south  as  the 
shores  of  Morecambe  Bay,  resting  on  the  Silurian  rocks, 
with  the  interposition  here  and  there  of  the  old  red-sand- 
stone (Plumgarths,  Laverock  Bridge,  &c.i;  opposite  to 
it«  long  south-vrestem  escarpment  of  Underbarrow  Scar  is 
another  mass  of  limestone  (vVhitbarrow).  The  limestone 
at  Kendal  is  extensively  (quarried  for  buildins:  pui-poscs,  and 
many  of  the  beds  |X>lidh  mto  beautil\il  marble,  which  is  in 
great  demand  for  ornamental  purposes.  Another  mass  of 
limestone  of  some  extent  lies  to  tnc  south-west  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

The  new  red-sandstone  is  the  most  recent  formation  of 
this  count}-,  and  fills  all  the  lower  pait  of  the  basin  of  the 
Eden,  from  near  Brough  to  the  shoies  of  tlie  Solway  Fiith. 
It  usually  appears  here  as  a  strong  thick-bedded  sandstone, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  buildini^-stone.  It  rests  upon  the 
carboniferous  rocks  on  its  south-wcsteni  side,  and,  si)it'ad- 
in^  wide  on  bothjides_of  the  Eden,  abuts  against  Jne  up 


ndsed  terrace  of  Cross  Fell  elevated  by  the  great  *  Pennine 
fault.'  Immense  masses  of  magnesian  conglomerate  may 
be  seen  at  the  bed  of  the  Eden  near  Kirkby  Stephen,  con- 
taining water-worn  and  unabraded  fragments  of  the  moun- 
tain limestone  and  coal-measures.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  the  saliferous  district  in  Westmoreland. 

Proofs  of  igneous  action  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
this  county.  porph^Titic  dykes  being  f<iund  in  various  parts ; 
there  arc  five  which  may  be  observed  not  vciy  far  distant 
from  the  '  Shap  Granite '  in  Wet  Steddale,  in  the  valley 
above  High  Barrow  Bridge,  on  the  crest  of  thu  hill  from 
that  place  to  Shap,  and  m  two  places  far'<iu:r  north  and 
near  the  roadside.  But  the  well-known  Shap  Fell  red 
poroh}*ritic  granite  forms  the  largest  portion  of  erupted 
rock  in  the  county.  It  rises  at  the  base  of  the  ujipor  aivi- 
sion  of  the  slates,  and  appears  to  have  cut  oft'  the  Cuniston 
limestone  for  some  distance  ;  altering,  tiltin^r  off  at  high 
angles  and  indurating  all  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The 
boulders  from  this  granite  are  easily  recognised,  and  are 
found  to  have  travelled  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  York- 
shire coast  They  arc  seen  renting  at  the  heisrht  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Eden,  against 
the  steep  sides  of  the  great  ridge  ot  Ci-o.>.s  Fell,  and  they 
have  traTelled  down  the  valley  of  the  Kent  to  Morecambe 
Ba^.  The  mode  of  their  transport,  whether  by  water,  or 
by  ice>  or  bv  ice  floating  in  water,  is  yet  an  unsolved  pro- 
blem in  geological  dynamics. 

fjydrography  and  Communications.  —  The  Pennine 
chain  of  mountains  separates  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  Iri.sh  Sea  from  those  which  flow  into  the  German 
Ocean.  Westmoreland  is  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the 
chain ;  but  a  small  portion  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  in  this  some  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees 
have  their  source.  The  Tecs  itself  rises  just  beyond  the 
northern  border  at  the  foot  of  Cross  Fell,  but  its  course  as 
far  as  the  fall  at  Cauldron  Snout  is  on  the  border  of  West- 
moreland. Its  feeder  the  Maise,  which  joins  it  at  Caul- 
dron Snout,  belongs  to  Westmoreland,  rising  in  Milburn 
Forest  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  having 
its  course  within  or  upon  the  border.  The  sources  of  the 
Lon  or  Lune  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lune 
described  below),  the  Bauder  or  Baulder,  the  Greta,  and  its 
affluent  the  Barney,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Tees,  are  within  or  upon  the  border  of  Westmoreland.  The 
Swale,  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse,  has  also  its 
source  on  the  border.  But  all  these  streams,  vvhich belong 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  have  scarcely 
any  part  of  their  course  in  Westmoreland :  as  the  ridge  of 
that  chain  which  determines  the  watershed  lies  very  near 
if  not  close  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  Of  the 
Tees  about  eight  or  ten  miles  belong  to  this  county  ;  the 
length  of  the  Maise,  which  belongs  wholly  to  it,  is  about 
the  same ;  about  four  miles  of  tne  course  of  the  Barney 
belong  to  Westmoreland ;  but  of  the  other  rivers  scarcely 
more  than  a  mile  or  two. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain  the  comity  is 
diyided  by  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  Chain  mto 
two  basins;  the  basin  of  the  Eden  on  the  north,  and  the 
basin  of  Morecambe  Bay  on  the  south,  drained  by  the 
Kent,  the  Lune,  and  other  streams,  which  flow  into  that 
sstuaiy.  The  Eden  rises  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland 
and  Yorkshire,  on  the  side  of  Hugh's  Seat,  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Pennine  Chain.  Its  course  for  the  firat  two 
miles  is  southward ;  it  then  abruptly  turns  to  the  north,  and 
flom  uoithwanl  ten  miles  through  a  narrow  valley  en- 


closed between  the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  Mountaii;s  {nisi 
Kirkby  Stephen  to  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Soulbv. 
where  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  a  stream  eight  mill's 
long,  which  rises  at  the  loot  of  Wild-Boar  Fell  in  MaKcr- 
stang  Forest  and  waters  Ravenstone  d:ile.    From  the  junc- 
tion of  this  .stream  the  Edt-n  flows  a  mile  north-east  lo 
Great  Musijrave,  and  then  turning  north-west  flows   l:"i 
miles  through  a   valky  or  plain   five  or  six  miles  widi; 
past  Appleby  to  the  junction  of  the  Crowdundale  beck, 
j  which  rihcs  in  the  Pennine  Chain  np.ir  Dun  Fell,  and 
has  a  course  of  seven  niilei  west -south-west   along  the 
:  border  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  into  tlic  Eden, 
I  which  it  joins  on  the  right  bank.     From  the  junction  of 
I  the  Crowdundale  the  Eden  flows  two  miK-s  farther  nortli- 
'  v.est,  along  the  border  of  the  county  to  the  junction  of  the 
I  Eamont  on  the  left  bank,  after  which  it  quits  Westmore- 
.  land  altogether.     Its  course  in  thi-  coiinl y  is  3()  miles ;  in 
,  Cumberland  about  the  r.aine ;  nial.ing  a  total  of  nearly  CO 
miles.    No  part  of  its  course  in  Wi'Minoreland  is  navigable. 
Buldw  the  strciim  which  joins  it  :it  So!i!I)y,  the  Eden 
receives  several  other  affluents.    Tho.se  which  join  it  on 
I  the  right  bank  arc  the  Ueelnh  or  Belay,  seven  or  eight  miles 
'  lone,  which  watcm  Stainmoor  'or  sfancmoor  dalej ;  the 
]  Heli)eck,  a  stream  six  miles  long,  which  pr.s;i'sthc  town  of 
!  Urouirh  ;  the  Troutbeck,  ten  miles  lonv,  wliidi  rises  near 
'  Scordale  head ;  and  the  Crowdundale,  already  noticed :  all 
,  these  rise  in  the  Pennine  Chain.     On  the  left  bank  the 
Eden  is  joined  by  a  stream  six  miles  long  from   Little 
Ashby ;  a  stream  seven  miles  long  from  Great  Asliby ;  by 
!  a  tliird  stream,  the  Leeth.  eleven  miles   lonsr,  from  the 
I  neighbourhood  of  Shap  (which  last  receives  the  Lyvennet, 
!  eight  miles   long,  from  Crosby  Ravcnswoith\  and    the 
j  Eumont,  from  Ulleswat er,  on  the  boi-der  of  t he  counf y.   The 
Coldrill  or  Hartsop  beck,  which  rises  in  the  Cumbrian 
;  ridse  at  the  foot  of  Kirkstone,  may  be  rcsaided  as  the  true 
.  source  of  the  Eamont:  it  flows  into  L'Iles\\:ilor  at  ifsi;])pcr 
end,  and  the  Eamont  flows  from  the  same  lake  at  the  lower 
end:  the  course  of  the  Eamont  is  nortii-cast  along  the 
border  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  :  its  total  length 
from  the  source  of  the  Coldrill,  including  Ulleswater,  v  hich 
is  an  expansion  of  it,  is  about  20  to  22  mile.s.    About  four 
miles  above  its  junction  with  tlio  Edjn  it  receives  the 
Lowther,  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  becks  or  streams, 
which  respectively  water  Wet  Sicddalc,  Swindale,  and  Alar- 
dale:  the  length  of  the  Lowther  from  llio  head  of  the 
Wet  Sleddale  beck,  the  longest  of  the  tin  ee,  is  more  than  I G 
miles.    Ilaweswater  is  formed  by  the   expan:^ion  of  the 
Mardale  beck.    All  the  larger  affluents  of  the  Eden  which 
join  it  on  the  left  bank  ri*e  on  the  noithern  s>!(,.pe  lT  the 
Cumbrian  ridge. 

The  Lune,  the  Kent,  thr  Winster,  and  the  Lovon  drain 
the  basin  of  Morecambe  Bay.  Tlie  Lune  rises  on  the 
nortliem  side  of  the  Cumbrian  ridcfc  near  the  head  of  the 
stream,  which  joins  the  Eden  at  Soulby.  Its  course  is 
northward  for  two  miles,  then  westward  for  six  miles 
through  a  valley  formed  by  the  Cumbrian  main  riJije  on 
the  south  and  the  ca-^stward  prolongation  of  the  branch 
thrown  off  from  the  main  ridge  at  Birkbeck  and  Shap  Fells 
on  the  north.  Tlic  affluents  of  the  Lune  in  this  part  are  all 
small.  A  little  south  of  Orton  the  river  turns  south,  and 
flows  19  miles  southward,  partly  in  the  county,  partly  on 
the  border,  to  Kirkby  Lon;daIe,  a  little  below  which 
it  quits  the  county  to  cuter  I^ncashirc.  No  part  of  its 
coui-se  of  27  miles  in  Westmoreland  is  navi;?able.  Its 
triljutarj'  the  Rather  orRoatha  rises  inWebtmorcland,  then 
enters  Yorkshire,  and  has  the  lower  part  of  its  course  on 
theboi-der  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland. 

The  Kent  rises  at  the  foot  of  High  Street  in  the  Cum- 
brian ridge,  and  flows  south  by  tast  about  10  mile;  throui^h 
the  valley  of  Kentmere  to  the  junction  of  the   Spriiit 
at  Bumeside,  a  stream  of  nearly  equal  length  which  rises 
in  the  same  ridge  east  of  the  Kent  and  diains  the  valley 
of  Long  Sleddale.    This  river  joins  the  Kent  on  the  lelt 
bank ;  and  about  a  mile  lower  down  the  Kent  receives  ou 
the  same  bank  the  Bannisdale  or  Mint  beck,  nine  iniletk 
long,  which  drains  the  valleys  of  Bannisdale  and  AVhlnfeU. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Mint,  the  Kent  flows  12  milea 
southward  by  the  town  of  Kendal  into  Morecambe  Bav. 
Its  whole  course  of  23  milts  belongs  to  We.-tm'ireJanOl  : 
it  is  not  navigable.     Just  at  its  mouth  it  riccivis  i-n  tli^ 
right  the  Pool,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  riidirtiarrox%- 
and  another  stream  ;  and  on  the  left  the  Betlo.  i""  "^l!/!^- 
which  rises  in  the  hilU  ea.>t  of  Kendal,  flo'«  spu»«"-**' 
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par&Ucl  to  the  Kent,  and  joins  that  river  by  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  west  near  Uei-tham.  Tlic  length  ol"  Uie  Pool  vfith 
the  Underbarrow  is  about  9  miles  ;  ofthe  Beelo  14  miles. 
The  Winaler,  also  called  the  Poo),  ri»es  in  Westmore- 
land, and  flows  soulh,  10  miles,  aloni:;  the  border  of  Wcwl- 
moreland,  and  of  Fiimesa  in  Lancashire,  into  Morecamhc 
Bay.  The  Levon,  which  flows  out  ofWindermercbelone*  to 
Ijinrashirc  ;  but  the  Uothay  or  Haisebeck,  which  drains  the 
valley  of  Grasmere,  the  streams  which  drain  the  valleys  of 
(ireat  and  Little  Lanp^dale,  and  the  Troutbeck,  which  all 
flow  into  Windermere,  and  may  be  regarded  a^  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Leven,  belong  to  Westmoreland.  Elterwater, 
Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and  some  other  small  lakes  or 
lama,  are  connected  with  the  streams  which  flow  into 
Windermere,  llie  position  and  dimensions  of  tlic  lakes  of 
Ulleswater  and  Iliiwcswater  have  been  given  in  speak- 
ing of  the  mountam^  and  the  position  of  others  ha;i  been 
noticed.  Thousrh  Windermere  lia.s  been  described  under 
Lancashire  as  situated  in  that  county,  yet  in  IIodL'son's 
•County  Survey'  it  is  included  in  Westmoreland  ;  and  *<he 
1  Court  Rolls  at  Lowther  Custle  describe  the  lislieriesf  which 
'  csompribc  all  the  lake)  as  held  under  the  bamnv  of  Kendal 
by  tJie  payment  of  certain  lord's  rents,  and  they  are  also 
rated  and  pay  to  the  reUef  of  the  poor  in  Westmoreland.' 

For  economical  or  commercial  purposes  the  rivei-s  and 
lakes  of  Wcstmorelajid  arc  of  little  importance ;  but  in  com- 
bination witl)  the  rugged  mountains  and  the  secluded  valleys 
amid  which  they  are  found,  they  pive  to  the  county  a  hit;h 
degree  of  pictinesque  beauty-  The  forms  of  the  moun- 
tains, says  Wordsworth,  in  his  '  Scenery  of  the  Ij.kes,' '  are 
dulleaslj  diversiBed,  sweeping  easily  or  boldly  in  simple 
majesty,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  or  soft  and  elegant.  In 
magnitude  and  grandeur  they  arc  individually  inferior  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  in  some  other  parts  of  llic 
island ;  but  in  the  combinations  which  they  make,  lower- 
ing above  each  other,  or  lifting  themselves  in  ridges  like  the 
waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  their  surfaces  and  coloiuii,  they  are  surpa^ed  by  none.' 
Ilie  mountains  arc  generally  covered  with  turf,  rendered 
lich  and  green  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate  ;  forming  in 
some  places  an  unbroken  extent  of  pasturage,  in  others  laid 
puiially  bare  l>y  torrents  and  burstings  of  water  from  the 
fnountatns  in  heavy  rains.  Wood  is  not  abundant  :  the 
want  of  timber-trees  is  particularly  felt,  but  coppices  are 
tolerably  numerous.  The  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  aslt,  birch, 
and  a  few  elms,  with  underwood  of  hazel,  holly,  and  white 
and  black  thorns.  Scotch  firs,  beeches,  larches,  and  limes 
have  been  introtlnced  of  late  years.  Fern  is  commonly 
found  on  the  mountains ;  heath  and  furze  are  found  only 
in  places. 

The  valleys  arc  for  the  most  part  winding,  and  in  many 
the  windings  are  abrupt  and  intricate  ;  the  bottom  ofUie 
valleys  is  lor  Ihe  most  part  formed  by  a  comparalively 
»pacioiiB  gently  declining  area,  level  as  the  .'surface  of  a 
lake,  except  where  broken  by  rocks  and  hills  that  rise  up 
.^ke  .so  many  islands  from  the  plain. 

The  Kuiall  size  of  the  lakes,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Switzerland  and  even  of  Scotland,  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  variegated  landscapes,  and  their  boundary-lines 
are  either  gracefully  or  boldly  indented  :  in  some  paits nig- 
ged steeps,  admitting  of  no  cultivation,  descend  into  the 
water ;  in  others,  gently  sloping  laWns  and  rich  woods  or 
flat  and  fertile  meadows  stretch  between  the  margin  ofthe 
.«ke  and  the  mountains.  The  margin  of  the  lakes  is  gene- 
rally lined  either  with  a  fine  bluish  gravel  thrown  up  by 
the  water,  or  with  patches  of  reeds  and  bulrushes ;  while  the 
surface  18  variegated  by  plots  of  water-lilies.  The  dispro- 
portionate length  of  some  of  the  lakes  would,  by  making 
their  appearance  approximate  to  that  of  a  river.injure  their 
characterifclic  beauty,  were  not  this  effect  prevented,  espe- 
cially in  Ulleswater  and  Haweswater,  by  the  winding 
!>hape  ofthe  lakes,  which  prevents  their  whole  extent  from 
being  seen  at  once.  Tlie  islands  are  neither  numerous  nor 
fery  beautiful.  The  water  is  remarkably  pure  and  crys- 
talline. What  are  locally  termed  tarns  atm  small  lakes, 
belonging  mostly  to  small  valleys  or  circular  recesses. 
Longhrigg  Tarn,  near  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Great 
and  Little  Langdale,  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful.  The 
mountain  tarns  are  difficult  of  access,  and  naked,  desolate, 
and  gloomy,  yet  impressive  from  these  very  charac- 
teristics. 

The  streams  of  Westmoreland  are  rather  large  brooks 
than  jivers,  with  vsry  limpid  water,  allowing  their  rocky  or 


gravelly  beds  to  be  seen  to  a  great  depth.    The  numl 
of  torrents  and  smaller  brooks,  with  their  wateriCklJ* 
watcrbrcaks  or  rapids,  ia  very  great.     The  wide  awtuaf 
tJie  Kent  presents  at  low-water  a  vast  expanse  of  sands. 
The  lakes  and  tarns  abound  with  various  species  of  r 
as  trout,  eel,  bass,  perch,  tench,  roach,  pike,  char,  and  ot" 
Sea-iish  ore  also  abundant  on  the  shore  of  Moi-cc 
Uay. 

Tlie  principal  coach-roads  in  the  county  are  the  mi 
road  from  Lancaster  (to  which  the  mails  are  sent  from  Li 
don  by  railway),  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow  ;  and  the 
(formerly  a  mail-road)  through  Stamford,  Newark, 
coster,  and  Gretabridge,  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow.  The  Ci 
lisle  mail-road  enters  the  county  on  the  south  side,  at  Bu 
ton-in-Kendal,  11  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  nms  noit 
ward  by  Kendal,  Shap,  and  Hrougham,  to  Penrith;  befo 
reaching  the  last-mentioned  town  it  cro--  '' 
into  Cumberland.  The  road  by  Newark  an! 
Carlisle  enters  the  county  on  the  eastern  sjut  i.w. .  >  .le  ' 
of  the  Greta  and  of  the  Ueelah,  and  runs  nortii-wesl  ward  bjr 
Brough,  and  Bondgate,  a  subuibof  Appleby,  to  Brough 
where  it  joins  the  road  just  described.  There  is  a  sec 
road  from  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  through  Milnlhorpe,  ( 
ing  the  Kent  at  Levens  Hall.  Roads  lead  from  Kcr 
south-westward  to  Ulvcrstone  and  Diillon-in-Funje«s  ; 
ward  to  Buwness  and  across  Windermere  by  the  ferr 
Hawksheatl,  and  Coniston-Watcr  in  Fu^ne<«^  and  to  ~ 
mont  and  Whiteliaven  in  Cumberland  ;  north-westn 
Ambleside  to  Keswick,  Cockermouth,  and  Workir 
Cumberland;  north-eastward  by  Oiton  to  Appleby, 
branch  roatl  to  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Brough  ;  eastt 
Sedbergh,  Hawcs,  Askrigg,  and  Richmond,  all  in  Yc 
with  a  branch  from  Sedbcrch  to  Kiikby  Stephen,  and  soutB- 
eiistwardby  Kirkby  Lonsdale  to  Settle,  Skipton,  Otiey, 
Leeds, 

Wetstmoreland  has  no  railways,  and  only  one  canal,  i 
Lancaster  Cunnl.  Ihe  first  act  for  which  was  obtained 
1792.     This  canal   commences  on  the  east  of  Ker 
at  a  height  of  144J  feet  above  the  level  ofthe  sea,  and 
southward  with  some  bends  by  Burton  in  Kendal  to  L 
caritcr  and  Preston  in  I^mcashire,     Near  Burton  in  Ker 
it  has  a  descent  of  64  feet  by  eight  locks.   The  canal 
through  a  tunnel  one-third  ol  a  mile  long  at  Hincasterj 
5  or  G  miles  soutli  of  Kendal,  and  is  caiiiod  by  an 
bridge  over  the  Beelo  near  Milnthorpe.  About  tweli 
of  the  canal  are  in  Westmoreland. 

Agriculture. — Although  this  county,  from  its  mount! 
ous  nature,  is  more  interesting  in  a  picturesque  than  in 
agricultural  point  of  view,  it  contains  some  verj"  fertile   ' 
leys,  in  which  there  arc  as  many  well-cultivated  farni'*. 
climate  is  mild  and  moist  in  the  valleys  :  the  high  hillst 
dense  the  clouds  which  come  over  the  Atlantic,  atul 
frequent  and  abundant  rains,  which  keep   the  pastu 
green,  but  arc  not  .<to  favotir.able  to  the  ripening  of  tlieeo 
Nfuch   snow  often   accumulates  in  winter.     The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  county,  which  is   reckl 
contain  450,000  acres,  is  mountainous,  and  only  fit  fc 

fiastures  or  for  plantations  of  timber-trees.     Dr. 
ate  bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  was  a  native  of  this 
took  much  interest  in  the  increase   of  woods,  and 
many  calculations  on  the  profits  of  planting,  which  1 
peared  to  offer  great  advantages  to  those  who  would 
gage  in  this  speculation,  and  he  showed  a  good  example  ' 
making  many  extensive  plantations  on  the  sides  of  ba 
hills  which  he  hod  purchased. 

The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  mostly  a  drj'  gravelly  mc 
composed  of  difierent  earths  washed  down  from  the  hi 
and  forming  a  soil  v^ell  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  tumii 
of  which  great  crops  are  raised  on   some  well-mom  ^ 
farms.     Towards  the  east  and  north  of  the  county  the*oil 
is  more  inclined  to  clay ;  and,  unless  this  be  xvell  drair 
the   land  is  loo  wet,' in  spring  and  autumn,  to   adi 
of  clean  and  careful  cultivation.     Wherever  the  water 
no  Mifficient  outlet,  basins  of  peat  are  formed  ;  but  IV 
are  not  so  extensive  as  they  are  in  many  other  liilJy  cc 
tries,  owing  to  the  calcareous  rocks  whicn  form  the  sut 
turn  of  a  great  part  of  the  hills,  and  which,  being  ^ 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  water,  except  in  those  . 
where  they  form  the  lakes  which  make  this  count/' 
interesting  to  travellers. 

There  were  formerly  a  great  many  small  proprit 
in  Westmoreland  who  were  called  Siatetmen,  that 
EtMnnieri — men  who  held  land  of  their  own,  cithe^ 
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freehold,  or  bv  t  customary  tenure,  somewhat  resembling 
copyhold,  under  some  great  landlord.  With  the  exception 
of  a  fine  or  heriot  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  or  on  alienation, 
they  were  held  flee.  The  proprietors  of  these  very  small 
farms  were  an  independent  set  of  men,  who  worked  hard 
and  lived  ftugally.  They  often  joined  the  trade  of  weavers 
to  thitt  uifmaen ;  and  thus  their  whole  time  was  usefully 
employed.  The  increase  of  wealth  and  consequent  luxunr 
gradually  led  to  a  greater  expense  of  living  than  the  small 
forms,  imperfectly  cultivated,  could  support ;  tmd  these 
small  proprietors  gradually  decreased,  their  farms  being 
abaorbed  into  the  greater  estates  which  surrounded  them. 
The  larger  farms  are  now  usually  let  on  leasie  for  various 
terms.  In  some  old  and  many  new  leases  the  course  of 
cropping  is  strictly  laid  down,  which  greatly  hampers  a 
good  fkaner  in  his  wish  to  improve  the  cultivation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  more  liberal  views  mav  yet  be  taken  by 
the  present  agents  and  proprietors,  and  a  greater  scope 
given  to  improvements.  Draining  the  heavy  lands  has 
been  of  <ate  yean  much  attended  to ;  and  in  no  county  is 
it  more  beneficial  than  in  this,  where  the  rains  are  so 
abondant  that  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
soil  can  never  keep  it  m  a  diy  state,  if  the  subsoil  is  re- 
tentive of  moisture. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  were  originally  very 
■mple  ana  not  of  the  most  improved  forms,  but  increased 
communication  by  means  of  good  roads,  and  the  influx 
of  visitors  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  have 
eontribated  much  to  introduce  every  improvement  on  those 
farms  which  are  the  property  of  men  of  fortune  and  occu- 
pied by  tenants  who  have  sufficient  capital.  These  how- 
erer  are  not  so  numerous  as  it  were  to  be  desired  for  the 
improvement  of  the  farms.  A  considerable  portion  of  every 
mn  is  in  pasture,  which  is  rich  in  the  vafieys  ajui  fit  for 
milch  cows,  moderate  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  very  poor 
on  the  mountains:  some  rouc^h  cattle  are  reared  and  many 
mountain  sheep  feed  on  the  hills.  These  often  suffer  much 
from  the  seventy  of  the  winter ;  but  as  they  cost  little  to 
keep,  an  occasional  loss  is  not  much  thought  of.  Perhaps 
with  a  little  more  attention  this  might  be  avoided. 

The  old  system  of  cultivation  was  very  simple :  when 
the  paatnres  became  mossy,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the 
climate,  they  were  ploughed  up ;  one  or  two  crops  of  oats 
were  taken,  after  which  they  were  well  manured  and  sown 
wiOi  barley,  then  oats  a^n,  when  the  land  was  letl  to 
run  to  grass,  which  it  did  m  about  three  years.  It  remained 
in  pasture  for  five  or  six  years  longer,  when  it  l>ecamc 
mossy  again,  and  was  again  broken  up  and  ploughed  as 
before.  This  alternate  husbandly  was  not  expensive; 
but  by  the  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover  in  the  rota^ 
tioo  the  land  has  been  made  to  produce  a  much  greater 
return,  while  it  has  been  gradual Iv  improved ;  and  by  sow- 
ing good  grass-seeds  the  produce  nas  been  much  increased 
in  value,  while  the  herbage  is  more  free  from  natural 
weeds. 

From  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Brough  and  Appleby  and  thence 
to  Temple  Sowerby  the  soil  is  a  deep  sand,  which  in  a  dry 
country  would  be  very  unproductive ;  but  which  the  mois- 
ture of  the  climate  of  Westmoreland  renders  more  com- 
pact on  cultivation.  Turnips  and  potatoes  grow  well  here, 
when  plenty  of  manure  is  put  on.  Lime  is  a  great  im- 
prover of  this  soil,  and  fortunately  abounds  in  the  county. 
Xear  Kendal  a  great  breadth  of  potatoes  is  planted  for 
the  supply  not  on^  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
also  of  the  adjacent  counties,  many  thousand  loads  being 
annuidly  sent  into  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  heavy  lands  were  genemlly  cultivated  on  the  old 
system  of  oats,  barley,  oats,  which  bv  the  help  of  the 
manure  raised  from  the  pastures,  and  before  improved 
rotations  were  introduced  uter  draining  and  deep  plough- 
ing, was  perhaps  the  most  profitable  course.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  heavy  wet  lands  is  so  much  more  precarious  than 
that  of  the  lighter,  that  they  have  not  had  so  much  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  their  improvement  as  the  light  turnip 
soils.  Of  late  these  lands  nave  been  found  susceptible  of 
u  great  improvement,  by  thorough  dnuning ;  the  crops  are 
found  not  only  more  ahundant,  but  also  more  certain  ;  and 
the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  plough  and  work 
these  soils  in  spring  is  obviated  by  the  perfect  draining. 
When  this  system  is  more  generally  adopted  on  heavy  soils, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  present  disinclination  of 
fiirmers  to  take  farms  on  such  soils  will  cease,  and 
give  place  to  the  more  tntient  predilection  for  heavy 


lands,  which  will  bear  wheat  and  beans  with  little  ex- 
haustion. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp,  which  was  very  com- 
mon formerly,  has  now  been  long  discontinued,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  foreign  growers  :  but  if  ever  the 
present  protection  given  to  the  growers  of  com  be  removed 
by  an  alteration  in  the  com  laws,  the  comparatively  unpro* 
tected  produce,  such  as  flax  and  hemp  and  linseed,  will 
no  doubt  draw  the  attention  of  the  fanners  again. 

Gi-ass-land  being  abundant  and  the  climate  favourable 
to  pastures,  a  great  portion  of  fhe  soil  is  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  cattle.  Good  meadows  let  at  a  high  rent, 
and  are  carefully  manured  with  composts.  Great  crops  of 
hay  are  made  in  favourable  years,  and,  as  those  who  Keep 
horses  generally  hire  a  meadow  to  make  hay  of,  it  is  »ei- 
dom  sold  in  the  dry  state.  Young  cattle  arc  kept  on  iiv- 
ferior  lands  in  summer,  and  have  nay  and  straw  in  winter, 
with  turnips  where  these  are  raised :  a  few  arc  fatted  at 
three  years  old,  but  most  of  them  are  sold  to  graziers  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Scotch  cattle  arc  purchased 
in  September,  at  the  great  fair  at  Brough-hill,  held  in  that 
month :  they  are  wintered  in  coarse  pastures  and  occasionally 
in  straw-yards ;  the  next  year  they  are  put  on  the  best  grass 
and  are  nt  for  the  butcher  in  October.  A  few  horses  are 
reared,  but  not  to  any  extent.  The  .sheep  are  of  a  hardy  kind, 
lit  for  the  mountain-pastures ;  they  are  brought  down  to  the 
valleys  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  kept  in  the  enclosed 
grounds  till  April.  The  folding  of  sheep  on  turnips  is  not 
so  general  as  it  ought  to  be,  especially  on  the  gravelly  and 
sandy  soils.  The  goodness  of  the  farming  may  generally 
be  judged  of  by  the  extent  of  land  on  which  turnips  are 
raised  to  be  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  plantations 
are  extensive  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 

The  bishop  of  Llandaif,  as  we  mentioned  before,  made 
considerable  plantations  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  sycamore, 
Scotch  iir,  and  larch,  which  last  have  thriven  best.  Many 
ornamented  cottages  and  small  villas  have  been  built  on  the 
borders  of  the  several  lakes ;  and  men  of  talent  and  repu- 
tation have  taken  their  temporary  and  some  their  perma^ 
nent  abode  there.  This  has  tended  to  improve  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Yet  this  improvement  seldom  ex- 
tends far  from  the  centre  where  it  commenced;  and 
much  land  remains  unproductive,  of  which  the  value 
might  be  greatly  raised  by  a  judicious  outlay  of  capital, 
either  by  planting  or  by  cultivation.  Draining  can  be 
ett'ected  at  a  small  expense,  where  stone  is  so  abun- 
dant :  lime  is  cheap,  and  labour  reasonable :  with  these 
means    many  a  spot   now  covered    with  heath    might 

f  resent  to  the  view  of  the  traveller  cultivated  fields, 
f  something  should  be  lost  in  picturesque  scenery,  much 
would  be  gained  in  usefulness;  and  the  intermixture  of 
well-cultivated  farms  and  barren  rocks  would  not  render 
the  scene  less  interesting. 

The  fattening  of  hogs  and  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams 
are  well  understood  in  Westmoreland,  and  many  hams  are 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  breed  is  not  large. 
The  hogs  are  not  made  so  fat  as  they  are  in  some  places ; 
the  hams  are  more  delicate,  and  are  very  well  cured  and 
smoked.  They  are  often  sold  as  York  hams,  whereas  the 
latter  are  much  larger  and  fatter,  the  Yorkshire  breed  of 
hogs  being  large  and  fattening  very  readily.  Although 
the  curing  of  hams  is  tolerably  well  understood  in  most 
places,  it  may  be  usef\il  to  state  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  cured  in  Westmoreland.  They  are  mbbed  over  very 
hard  with  bay-salt,  and  laid  in  a  stone  or  leaden  trough. 
Every  third  or  fourth  day  they  are  turned  and  mbbed  with 
the  brine  which  has  mn  out,  and  with  fresh  bay-salt  mixed 
with  a  little  saltpetre.  A  more  modem  and  generally  used 
plan  is  to  lay  the  hams  on  an  inclined  plane  after  covering 
them  with  bay-salt,  and  to  allow  the  bnne  to  drain  off  into 
a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it.  Some  add  treacle  or  brown 
sugar,  wnich  gives  a  peculiar  flavour.  In  three  weeks  they 
are  fit  to  be  hung  in  a  wide  chimney,  where  wood  is  burned 
on  the  hearth.  &iw-dust  kept  burning  slowly  without  flame 
is  as  good  as  wood  to  smoke  and  dry  the  hams.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  dry  they  are  sewn  up  in  coarse  linen 
cloths,  and  packed  in  hogsheads  or  put  into  sacks.  Tliuy 
lose  20  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  curing  and  drying. 

There  are  weekly  markets  in  several  towns,  but  the  most 
considerable  are  those  of  Kendal  and  Appleby. 

There  are  fairs  in  the  following  places  :—AroblesKie, 
Wednewlay  in  Whitsun  week,    October   29;  Aj»P'«^' 
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Whitsun  week,  June  10 ;  Brough,  2nd  Thursday  in  I 
March,  2nd  Thursday  in  April,  Thursday  before  Whitsun-  | 
tide ;  Borujfh-hill,  September  30,  October  1;  Kendal,  March 
22,  April  2!>,  November  8  and  9 ;  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Octo- 
ber 5,  Holy  Thursday,  St.  Thomas's  day ;  Kirkby-Stephen, 
1st  Monday  before  March  20,  April  25,  Midsummer-day, 
September  30,  October  27;  Milnthorpe,  May  12,  October 
17 ;  Orton,  May  3,  Friday  before  Whitsunday,  2nd  Friday 
alter  Old  Michaelmas-day;  Temple-Sowerby,  last  Thursday 
in  Febrwarj',  Marcli,  October,  2nd  Thursday  in  May. 

Divisions,  Towns,  4;-c.— The  name  of  Westmoreland  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  derived  from  its  physical  character 
and  position— the  West  Moor-land ;  and  to  this  derivation 
of  the  name  there  seems  no  solid  objection,  though  Messrs. 
Nicolson  and  Bum,  in  their  history  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  demur  to  it,  on  account  of  the  older  form  of 
the  name  being  always  Westmerland,  and  its  Latinized 
form  Westmeria  or  Westmaria.  In  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, where  it  is  mentioned  a.d.  966,  it  is  called 
Westmoringaland.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  bar 
ronies — the  barony  of  Kendal,  which  appears  to  have 
been  antiently  a  part  of  Lancashire,  and  comprehended, 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.,  several  places 
now  in  Lancashire ;  and  the  barony  of  Westmoreland — 
sometimes  called  the  barony  of  Appleby,  sometimes  the 
bottom  of  Westmoreland— which  now  comprehends  some 
places  formerly  included  in  the  barony  of  Kendal.  Of 
Westmoreland,  under  that  name,  there  is  no  notice  in 
Domesday,  nor  any  survey  of  tlie  baronv  of  Westmore- 
land ;  but  many  places  in  the  baronv  of  Kendal,  and  some 
adjacent  places  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  are  men- 
tioned. There  was  a  sheriff  of  Westmoreland  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  barons  of  Kendal  contested 
his  right  of  jurisdiction  in  their  barony.  The  earldom  of 
Westmoreland  was  created  by  Richard  II.,  in  favour  of 
Ralph  Nevill  of  Raby.  Some  county  antiquaries  have 
thought  that  there  are  notices  of  an  earldom  of  Westmore- 
land about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  There  is  some  di- 
versity in  the  customs  of  inheritance  in  the  two  baronies 
of  Kendal  and  Westmoreland :  in  other  respects  the  di- 
vision into  baronies  is  little  used. 

Another  division  is  into  four  wards,  which,  with  their 
areas,  relative  position,  and  population  in  1831,  are  as 
follows : — 


Millthorpe.  The  parish  of  Kendal,  which  extends  into 
Lonsdale  ward,  has  an  area  of  68,360  acres,  and  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  townships  or  chapelriea,  each  separately 
maintaining  its  own  poor;  the  population  of  the  whole 
parish  in  1831  was  17,564.  The  parliamentary  borough 
comprehends  the  two  townships  of  Kirkby  Kendal  and 
Kirkland,  and  such  parts  of  the  township  of  Nether  Grave- 
ship  as  arc  adjacent  to  the  township  of  Kendal.  The 
statistics  of  the  three  townships  in  1831  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Agri-  Trad*.    AU  Pft- 

hab.  bab.Iiiiild.ToUl.ealture.  kc.    otlMn.ToUl.iou. 

KlrkbyinKcnJal  3092    15      3       SllO      87        1538       M«    tlSl    10.01S 

Kirkluid  ...    889    49    ..         338       2         Z»         70      308      IJSO 

Nether G»T«diip      63     3    ..  M       6  33         24       63        iVi 


Name  of  Ward. 

East  ward     . 
Kendal  ward 
Lonsdale  ward 
West  ward    . 


Pofltion.    Arm  In  Acre*.  FopuUlien  in  1831. 
N.E.        182,080  14,435 

S.W.        147,440  27.252 

S.E.  38,a50  5,440 

N.W.      118,120  7,894 


485,990 


55,041 


The  town  of  Kendal  is  included  in  Kendal  ward.  Ken- 
dal and  Lonsdale  wards  are  in  the  barony  of  Kendal; 
the  East  and  West  wards  in  that  of  Westmoreland.  This 
latter  barony  had  antiently  three  wards — East,  Middle, 
and  West ;  but  the  Middle  ward  has  been  divided  between 
the  other  two. 

Westmoreland  has  no  city ;  it  contains  the  county-town 
of  Appleby,  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Kendal,  and  the 
market-towns  of  Ambleside,  Brougn,  Burton  in  Kendal, 
Kirkby  J^onsdale,  Kirkby  Stephen,  Milnthorpe,  Otton,  and 
Shap.    Appleby  is  described  elsewhere.     [Appliby.] 

Kendal,  more  accurately  Kirkby  Kendal,  or  Kirkby  in 
Kendal,  t.  e.  the  kirk  or  church  town  in  the  dale  or  valley 
of  the  Ken  or  Kent,  is  in  Kendal  ward,  263  miles  from  the 
Oeneral  Post-Office,  London,  viz.  241  miles  by  railway  to 
Lancaster,  and  thence  by  coach  22  miles.  It  was  made  a 
market-town  by  licence  from  Richard  I.,  and  became,  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths 
(which  took  from  the  town  the  name  of  Kendals),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  down  to  quite  modem  times :  indeed  the 
woollen  manufacture  is  not  quite  extinct  even  now.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1576  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Be- 
fore the  I uin pike-road  was  made  in  1752,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pack.horses  were  employed  weekly,  some  of  them 
making  two  journeys  in  the  week,  in  bringing  provinons 
and  merchandise  to  the  town,  or  in  taking  away  its  manu- 
fkctures ;  besides  two  waggons  twice  a  week  from  Lan- 
caster, carrying  in  all  abtnit  sixty  horse-loads,  and  two  or 
three  carts  muunff  several  jouraevi,  and  canyina;  alto- 
gether about  forty  none^OMb  wteUy  between  Kaooal  and 
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This  statement  does  not  exactly  give  the  statistics  of  the 
parliamentary  borough,  since  it  includes  a  portion  of  the 
township  of  Nether  Graveship  which  is  not  comprehended 
in  the  borough,  and  which  we  have  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing. The  difference  however  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  town  is  chiefly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  from  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  nver  Kent ;  one  jHincipal 
street  mns  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  over 
which  are  three  stone  bridges;  another  principal  street 
branching  from  this  leads  to  Stramongate  bridge,  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  bridges.  The  streets  are  mac- 
adamised, and  lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  generally  good,  built  of  limestone  and 
roofed  with  blue  slate ;  many  of  those  in  the  narrow  strecti 
or  lanes  opening  into  the  main  streets  are  old  houses, 
of  rough  stone  plastered.  The  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  stands  near  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
in  lurkland  township ;  it  is  chiefly  of  late  perpendiculai 
character,  and  of  poor  workmanship,  remarkable  foi 
its  unusual  width,  which  is  110  feet,  as  compared  with  the 
length — 140  feet ;  the  nave  has  four  aisles,  and  terminate* 
at  the  east  end  in  five  divisions — one  the  chancel,  the 
other  four  chapels.  There  is  a  low  engaged  tower.  The 
church  contains  a  wooden  ceiling  of  tolerable  workman- 
ship, and  a  little  screen-work.  There  are — a  church  or 
chapel  of  ease  (St.  George's)  handsomely  rebuilt  in  1841 
on  a  new  site  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kent,  UMther 
church  (St.  Thomas's)  erected  in  1837,  several  dissentinc 
meeting-houses,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  a  town-hall, 
a  house  of  industry,  and  a  house  of  correction.  A  small 
portion  of  the  town  is  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river 
Kent,  and  on  the  same  side  are  the  mins  of  the  old  castle 
of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  consisting  of  the  outer  wall,  with 
two  round  and  two  s(|uare  towers.  The  Castle-bow,  or 
Castle  Law  Hill,  an  anticnt  earthwork,  is  on  the  west  ddc 
of  the  town,  opposite  the  castle.  It  consists  of  a  circidai 
mound,  having  a  ditch  and  rampart  round  its  base,  and  a 
shallow  ditch  and  a  breast-work  surrounding  its  flat  top,  on 
which  is  an  obelisk  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

Considerable  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Kendal: 
they  gave  employment  in  1831  (in  the  three  townships)  to 
677  men,  besides  women  and  children ;  the  articles  made 
were  cotton  checks,  kerseys  and  other  woollens,  linsey, 
blanketing,  fancy  waistcoating,  carpets,  girths,  hosieiy, 
sacking,  and  worsted.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  com 
and  provisions,  and  is  the  only  market  of  consequence  in 
the  county ;  there  are  three  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  homed 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  a  statute-fair  for  hiring  servants. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  hai 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  with  a  commission 
of  the  peace  ;  the  parliamentary  limits  have  been  adopted 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  the  borough  is  divided  Into 
three  wards.  Quarter-sessions  are  held,  and  petty  sessions 
weekly ;  and  there  are  a  civil  court  which  takes  cognizance 
of  actions  from  40«.  to  40/.,  and  a  Court  of  Requests  for 
debts  under  40«.  The  corporation  has  a  revenue  of 
nearly  500/.  a  year  from  quit-rents  and  freehold  land  and 
houses,  besides  several  wharfs  on  the  canal ;  it  has  also 
considerable  property  in  trust  for  charitable  uses. 

Kendal  was  made  a  parliamentary  borough  by  the  Re- 
form Act ;  it  returns  one  member.  The  number  of  voters 
in  1835-6  was  354;  in  1839-40  it  was  361 :  showing  a  de- 
crease in  four  years  of  3. 
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The  Hying  of  Kendal  is  a  vicar:iffe,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  600/.,  with  a  gIebe-hous>e :  the  vicar  piesentsto 
the  perpetual  o'ra^y  of  St.  George,  which  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  20W.  Thirteen  of  the  townships  in  the 
outpart  of  the  parish  constitute  distinct  ehapciries,  and 
there  is  another  chapel  (Bumeside)  in  the  parish :  with  two 
exceptions,  the  vicar  presents  to  the  perpetual  curacies  of 
these  chapels.  The  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Ken- 
dal, in  the  archdeaconry  of  Kichmond,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chester. 

lliere  were,  in  1833,  in  the  three  townships  composing 
••he  borough,  an  infant-school  with  90  children;  three 
danie-f  chools,  or  other  schools  for  children  quite  young, 
with  6(j  children  of  both  sexes;  thirty-five  other  day- 
schools,  with  1212  scholars,  namely,  285  boys,  330  girls,  and 
597  children  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the  return ;  giving 
2  total  of  1368  children,  or  between  one  in  eight  and  one 
in  nine  of  the  population,  under  daily  instruction.  There 
were  besides  12  persons  under  instruction  in  the  evening. 
One  of  the  day-schools,  with  12  boys,  was  a  free  grammar- 
school  ;  tvo  others^  with  67  boys,  were  maintained  wholly 
or  partly  by  endowment  or  subscription ;  and  two  others, 
nitn  145  boys  and  172  girls,  were  national  schools,  partly 
supported  by  endowment  and  subscription,  and  were  Sunday- 
^ichools  also'.  Tliere  were,  besides  these,  nine  Sunday- 
schoola,  with  799  children ;  making  a  total  of  1114  chil- 
dren, or  less  than  one  in  ten  of  the  population,  under 
instruction  on  Sunday's. 

In  the  outparts  of  the  parish  were  twenty-four  d:iy- 
Nshoolft  of  all  tdnds,  with  from  725  to  733  children,  namely, 
279  boys,  157  girls,  and  from  289  to  299  of  sex  not  distin- 
^shed  in  the  returns;  giving  nearly  one  in  eight  of  the 
population  under  daily  instruction :  tliere  were  also  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  442  scholars,  namely,  224  boys,  173 
^L^and  45  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the  returns ;  giving 
about  one  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  under  instruction  on 
Sanday. 

The  Easter,  Michaelmas,  and  (by  adjournment)  the 
Epiphany  sessiona  for  the  county  are  held  at  Kendal,  and 
tlie  town  is  one  of  the  polling-stations  for  the  county. 

Ambleside  is  in  the  chapelry  of  Ambleside,  which  is 
partly  in  Windermere,  but  chiefly  in  Grasmere  parish,  both 
in  Kendal  ward,  14  miles  north-west  of  Kendal,  and  277 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  railway  to  Iaux- 
caater  and  thence  by  coach  through  Ivendal.  C'auidcn 
notices  tliat  there  were  here  the  traces  of  an  antient  to\\u. 
Kith  the  remains  of  a  fort  evidently  Uoman:  and  that  Ko- 
oan  medals  and  other  antiquities  had  been  dug  up  here : 
there  are  now  few  if  any  traces  of  the  town  and  fort.  The 
uhapeliy  had,  in  1831,  194  houses,  namely,  180  inhabited, 
13  uninhabited,  and  1  building,  with  a  population  of  213 
families,  or  1095 persons,  neai'ly  one-half  agricultural.  The 
town  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  the  upper  end  of  \\\n- 
lennere  Lake,  and  on  the  lell  or  east  bank  of  the  little  liver 
Itothav,  or  Raisebeck.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  a  rambling 
iifcguiar  manner,  which  however  combines  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  situation  to  impaii  to  it  a  more  picturestiue 
character.  '  No  two  houses  are  alike  either  in  form  or  mag- 
nitude,' and  the  flatness  of  their  roofs  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  whole  structure  give  to  the  place  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  a  Swiss  village.  The  streets  are  not  paved. 
Tlie  chapel  is  in  the  highest  pari  of  the  town,  and  is  a  plain, 
but  neat,  commodious,  and  substantial  building,  rebuilt  in 
1812.  Ambleside  is  a  place  of  cunsideiable  resort  fur  visi- 
tors to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Wcatmoreland,  and  h:is 
kome  good  inns.  The  market,  which  is  chiefly  for  \^iy- 
vikione,  i^  on  Wednesday;  and  there  are  two  yearly  laiis 
for  cattle  and  general  merchandise :  the  principal  one, 
h«ld  in  October,  is  called  the  tip  (».«•.  tupj  fair.  Tlie  popu- 
lation returns  for  1831  do  not  give  any  account  of  manu- 
btitureA  here,  but  the  authorities  somewhat  earlier  mention 
a  manufacture  of  linsey  woolso^'s :  probably  il  had  been 
jfiven  up  before  1831.  The  living  is  a  pen)otual  curacy, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  80/.,  in  the  paii-"*"  "f  Gr;ii.mere, 
in  the  rural  deanerj'  of  Kendal,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  There  wcil-  in  the 
chapelry,  in  1833,  seven  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  fjom 
2U8  to  213  cliildren,  namely,  from  da  to  40  boys,  20  giils, 
and  153  children  of  sex  not  stated.  The  boys  were  iii  the 
free  grammar-sfluwl,  which  was  endowed.  Tliere  were 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  108  acholare,  namely,  40  boys  and 
68  girl*.  Of  the  population,  nearly  one  in  five  was  under 
instruction  ia  the  week,  and  one  in  ten  on  the  Sunday. 


Brough,  or  Burgh-under-Stainmoor,  is  in  the  East  ward, 
262  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  Ixjiulon,  by  the 
ex-mail  road  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow,  or  28  miles  north- 
east of  Kendal,  and  291  from  London  by  railway  fo  Lan- 
caster and  from  thence  through  Kendal.  Many  Human 
coins  have  been  dug  up,  and  some  anticmaries  have  iden- 
tified the  place  with  the  Roman  station  Vertcra'  of  Anto- 
ninus. The  town  had  anciently  a  castle,  which  was,  to- 
gether with  the  town,  taken  and  sacked  by  King  William 
of  Scotland  in  a.d.  1174.  The  castle  was  ruined  by  an 
accidental  fire  a.ij.  1521,  but  was  repaired  by  Anne,  coun- 
tess-dowager of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  a.d. 
1660.  Its  remains  stand  on  an  eminence,  in  the  m'idst  of 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  station.  The 
chief  parts  still  standing  are  some  portions  of  the  keep  and 
some  other  towers:  the  keep  is,  m  its  general  form  and 
appearance,  similar  to  those  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Ro- 
chester Castle,  &t'.  The  whole  parish  has  an  area  of  22,650 
acres,  and  had,  in  18;il,  a  population  of  1882,  besides  those 
contained  in  Kaber  township,  which  was  partly  in  Kirkby 
Stephen  Parish  and  was  included  in  the  Kirkby  Stephen 
return.  Tlie  township  of  Brough,  in  which  the  town 
stands,  had,  in  1831,  191  house?',  namely,  181  inhabited, 
8  uninhabited,  and  2  building,  with  a  })opulation  of  212 
families,  or  966  persons.  Tlie  town  is  divided  by  the 
Helbeck,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Kdon,  into  two  parts,  re- 
suectively  designated  Market  Brough  and  Church  Brough, 
the  Ibrmer  on  the  north,  the  latter  on  the  south  side  of 
the  stream :  the  houses  are  plain,  but  tolerably  commo- 
dious. The  church  is  large,  but  of  poor  architecture, 
mostly  of  late  perpendicular  character:  it  has  a  square 
embattled  western  tower,  and  in  the  windows  i-i  xome  an- 
tient stained  glass.  Tliere  are  meeling-huuses  fur  Me- 
thoilifls  and  Independents.  Tlie  maiket  is  on  Thureday, 
but  is  of  little  importance.  There  are  two  {rreat  cattle- 
markets  yearly,  and  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  which,  called 
Brough-hill  Fair,  is  held  on  a  common  two  miles  from 
the  town,  near  the  Appleby  road,  and  is  a  great  fair 
for  cattle,  horses,  wearing  apparel,  and  hardware.  There 
are  coal-pits  and  lead-mines  in  tlkc  parish :  the  coal- 
pits employed  63  men  in  1831.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  492/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in 
the  rural  deanei-y  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  archdeacomy 
and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  is  a  chapel  at  Staiiimoor 
in  the  parish,  the  perpetual  curacy  of  which  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  119/.  There  were  in  the  whole  parii>h,  in 
1833,  nine  day-«chool8  of  all  kinds,  with  302  schoiarb, 
namely,  115  boys,  62  girls,  and  121  children  of  sex  not 
stnted'in  the  return;  giving  nearly  one  in  six  of  the  nopu- 
hitiun  under  daily  instruction.  One  of  the  day-schoois  was 
also  a  Sunday-school,  and  there  were  four  other  Sunday- 
schools:  the  whole  contained  103  scholars,  namely,  23 
boys,  30  girls,  and  138  children  of  sex  not  stated ;  giving 
rather  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  population  under  in- 
struction on  Sunday. 

Burton  in  Kendal  is  in  I^onsdale  ward,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  near  the  border  of  Lancashire,  2.12  miles 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  Lundun,  chiefly  by  railway, 
on  the  road  frum  Jjuicasler  to  Kendal,  about  11  miles  from 
each  of  those  towns.  The  parihh  has  an  area  of  9170  acres, 
and  extends  into  Kendal  ward,  and  into  the  hundred  of 
South  Lonsdale  in  Lancashire:  Ihe  population,  in  1831, 
wa.s  1931.  The  township  of  Burton  in  Kendal,  in  which 
the  town  stands,  had,  in  1831,  167  houses,  namely,  152 
inhabited,  14  uninhabited,  and  1  building,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  156  families,  or  733  persons,  llie  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  respectable  appearance,  although  many  of  the 
houses  are  olcf:  tliere  is  a  good  market-place,  with' a  stune 
cross  in  the  centre.  T[ie  church  is  an  old  buildiiur  of  plain 
architecture,  with  a  square  tower :  there  is  a  ineeJ  inur-hoiise 
for  Independents.  There  are  sonic  nianulai-ture.s  of  linen 
and  canvas  in  the  parish,  which  employed,  in  ls31,  -14 
men  in  the  township  of  Holme  adjacent  to  Huitun  in 
Kendal  townshiji:  19  men  were  euiplovid  in  nianurae- 
ture,  probably  of  the  same  kind,  in  lJi.r!o:i  lu.vn-hip. 
The  market,  held  on  Tuesday,  was  said  to  be.  Mxty  or 
seventy  years  ajjo.  the  jrieate>t  corn-inaiket  i:i  t:;e  lur.niy : 
it  is  now  of  le.->s  importance.  There  are  one  c-  two 
yearly  tains.    The  liviiiir  is  a  vicaiasro,  oi  vii.-  c.»a.- j.ruly 
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There  were  in  I  ho  whole  pariah,  in  1833,  Dine  day- 

)\»  of  all  kinds,  with  237  acholans,  namely,  3G  boys, 

37  girls,  and   1&(  cliildreii  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return ; 
giving  about  one  in  eight  of  the  population  under  daily 
inntrvictiun.     There  were  also  four  Sunday-schools,  with 
from  182  to  192  »»cholars,  namely,  55  boys,  57  girls,  and 
from  70  to  80  children  of  sex  not  stated;  giving  about  one 
ia  tea  of  tlie  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 
.f    Kirkby  Lonsdale  (j.ff.  church-town  in  the  dale  or  vaJley 
^fpf  Lon  or  Lunc)  is  in  Lonsdale  ward,  25C^  miles  from  the 
|iGeneral   Post-office,  by  railway  to  Lancaster ;  15^  miles 
j, north-east  of  Lancaster,  and  11^  south-west  of  Kendal. 
.  ,The  parish  has  an  area  of  33,700  acres,  and  had,  in  1831, 
,^»  population  of  3D49.    Kiikby  Lonsdale  township  has  an 
IfkTCA  of  2080  acres:  there  were  in  the  township,  in  1831, 
L,  341  houses,  namely,  3"23  inhabited  and   18  unmhabitcd  ; 
f  witli  a  population  of  3;J2  families,  or  168li  persons :  about 
I  pne-fourlh  of  the  population  was  agricultural.  The  town  is 
.on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  I.une,  over  which  is  an  an- 
itient  stone  bridge  :  it  consista  of  several  streets,  the  three 
..principal  meeting  in  the  market-place  in  the  centre:  the 
'^eets  iu-e  lighted,  but  not  paved.    The  houses  are  well 
L, built  of  freestone  and  roofed  with  slate.    The  church  is 
[iJarge,  120  feet  lung  and  102  feet  broad,  divided  into  four 
.aisles  or  portions  by  three  rows  of  pillars  ;  it  contains  some 
anticnt  portions  amid  many  allerutions,  and  has  a  square 
lower  sixty-eight  feet  high,  with  a  peal  of  six  good  bells. 
.Tlierc    are  two  or  three    meeting-houses  for  dissentere, 
^,  There  is  a  small  manufacture  of  canvas  nnd  linens,  which 
gave  employment,  in  1831,  lo  about  18  men.    The  market 
1^  w  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs,  two  for 
cattle  and  one  for  woollen  cloth.     Tliu  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  2r)0/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in 
tli«  mral  dcanety  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  archdeaconry 
[",  of  Uiehniond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.    There  arc  five 
chapcJs  in  the  parish,  to  the  perpetual  curacies  of  which, 
having  each  a  clear  yearly  value  of  from  6t>/.  to  85^.,  the 
vicar  presents.     There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833, 
ll  fil\e«it  day-schools   of  all   kinds,  with  from  471  to   481 
soholaJ-s,  namely,  222  boys,  l.">9  girls,  and  from  00  to  100 
children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return  ;  giving  nearly  one 
in  eight  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.    There 
were  eleven  Sunday-schools,  with  544  scholars,  namely, 
231  boys,  273  girls,  and  40  children  of  sex  not  staled  in  the 
returns;  giving  nearly  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under 
instruction  on  Sunday. 

ICirkby  Stephen  is  in  East  ward,  279^  miles  from  the 
General  Post-office,  London,  by  railway  to  Lancaster,  Irom 
which  town  it  is  distant  38j  miles  north-north-west;  it  is 
23i  mile*  north-west  of  Kendal.  The  pari.sh  of  Kirkby 
Stephen  (with  that  part  of  tlie  townshii)  of  Kaber  whicfi 
extends  into  Brough  parish,  but  is  included  with  Kirkby 
Stephen  in  the  population  return)  has  an  area  of  31,870 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  2708:  the  township 
of  Kiikby  Stephen  had,  m  1831,  232  houses,  namely,  230 
inhabited.  12  uninhabited,  and  1  building  ;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  311  families,  or  1100  persons:  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  township  was  agricultural. 

Tlio  town  is  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Ekien,  and 
consists  principally  of  one  street  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  parallel  to  the  river,  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The 
houses  aie  generally  pretty  good.  The  church  is  on  the 
cast  side  o?  the  principal  street,  and  is  a  large  antient 
building  with  a  s'luare  tower.  There  is  a  modern  market- 
")OU«e.  Kirkby  Stephen  has  no  manufacture ;  but  there 
I  copper  and  lend  mines  in  the  parish,  and  slate-quarries 
_  1  coal-pits,  which  give  cmplo\Tnent  to  a  few  men.  The 
niRrket  is  on  Monday  for  com,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  pro- 
visions :  there  are  several  yearly  fairs  or  great  markets  for 
cattle,  horses,  blankets,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods ; 
Hnd  two  statute-fairs  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  356/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house,  IN  the  rural  deanery  of  Wcslmorelitud,  in  the  arch- 
deaconr)'  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  are  chapels  at 
Mallcrsfang  and  Soulby  in  the  parish,  the  perpetual  cnra- 
I  of  whicii  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  &U.  and  78/. 
tclively-  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833, 
U.'cn  day  schools,  with  from  367  to  .'J72  scholars, 
J'nsunely,  140  Itoys  82  girls,  and  from  130  to  141  children  of 
wt  not  stntcil  in  the  return;  giving  two  in  fifteen  of  the 
^  under  daily   instruction.    There   were 

■!s,  with  174  scholar^  namely,  100  boys 
)iu4  / 1  gu  b  t  giving  one  in  sixleen  of  the  population  under 


instntction  on  Sundays.    Several  of  the  Achools  liave 
endowments. 

Millthorpe,  Millhorpe,  or  Milntliorpe,  is  in  Hcver 
parish,  in  Kendal  ward,  250.J  miles  from  the  Genersil  V 
office,  London,  by  ruilway  to  Lancaster;  15^  : 
of  Lancaster,  and  about  8  south  of  Kendal, 
parish  has  an  area  of  10,330  acres,  and  ' 
population  of  4162:    the  township  of 
llevershara   has   an  area  of  2590  :i 
1831,  in  the  township  208  houses,  u 
and  18  uninhabited  ;  with  a  populatiuti  < 
1509  persons:  about  a  third  of  the  pot) 

cultural.    The  town  stands  on  the  north  L...   

Beelo,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  runni^ 
east  to  west,  nearly  paraHlel  to  the  river,  over  wl 
the  lower  end  of  ite  town,  is  a  bridge  of  one  arcl 

houses  are  many  of  them  neat,  some  of  them  hoti 

The  church  of  Heversham  is  about  a  mile  north  ofi 
town  :  it  was  rebuilt  afler  a  fire  in  a.o.  IGOl :  thcr« 
nn  episcopal  church  or  chapel,  and  an  Independent 
ing-house  in  the  town.     IVlillthorpe  is  a  memborl 
port  of  Lancaster:  small  vessels  by  the  help  < 
get  up  the  river  to  the  town.    There  are  som 
tures  of  worsted  and  woollen.s:  these  bninche--  . 
in  18,31,  employed  38  men  in  the  township  anii 

1  Kills  of  the  parish.     There  are  (or  were  a  few   . 
lax  and  paper  mills.     The  maiket  is  on  Fridn 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  cattle.    Tlie  living  of  I 
ia  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  Sib/.,  willil 
glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deaner)'  of  Kendal,  in  the  a 
deaconry  of  Richmom!,  in  the   diocese  of  Choster' 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  chapel  at  ^lillthorpe  is  in  thej 
of  tnistees  ;  its  value  was  not  rctunied.  There  wer 
whole  parish,  in  1833,  twenty-three  day-schools  of  i 
with  about  800  scholars,  namely,  4O0  boys  and  3l 
ami  77  children  of  sex  not   di^tmguibhcd  in  the  retur 
giving  nearly  one  in  five  of  the  population  under  daily  |^ 
stmction.     There  were  two  Sunday-schools,  and  three  j 
the  day-schools  were  Sunday-schools  also  :  the  whole 
taiiied  380  scholars,  namely,  IR3  boys,  1 12  girls,  and^ 
children  of  sex  not  stated;  giving  one  in  eleven  of 
population  under  instniclion  on  Sundays. 

Orton  (antiently  Scar  Overton )  is  in  the  Ea^t  wnnl ' 
miles  from  the  General  Po.st-oflice,  London,  I  ■ 
Lancaster,  and  then  through  Kendal,  from  w; 
is  distant  14  miles  north-north-west.  Tlic  punnl: 
area  of  24,430  .'u:rcs.  ITiere  were  in  it,  in  U 
houses,  namely,  295  inhabited,  11  uninhabited," 
building,  with  a  population  of  311  faniitie*.  or  1! 
dividuals.  These  returns  include  a  small  portion  i 
and  Kendal  parishes.  We  have  no  means  of  de 
what  paii  of  the  population  was  in  the  town  or  iIj 
diatc  neighbourhood  ;  but  from  two-thirds  to  '' 
were  agricullural.  The  town  consists  chiefly  > 
gular  street,  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  chur 
18  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  is  an  antient  buil 
ft  low  embattled  tower :  it  contains  a  monument 
Richard  Bum,  vicar  of  the  parish,  author  of  the  '  Jc 
of  the  Peace  '  and  '  Ecclesiastical  Law,'  and  one 
authors  of  the  'Historj-  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumb«r- 
land."  A  small  manufacture  of  canvas  and  linen  is  caH*" 
on  in  the  ijarish ;  it  employed  at)out  ten  men  in  1831. 
market,  wnich  is  of  little  importance,  is  ti-*'  "^' 
there  is  a  yearly  fair,  and  a  fair  or  gren' 
on  Friday,  once  a  fortnight  from  aller  V.  i 
feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jiide.  There  are  the  remi 
of  a  beacon,  and  of  nn  old  fort  or  encampment,  a 
tumulus,  and  some  other  antiquities  in  theneighliourhc 
The  living  of  Orton  i.s  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  vmitM 
of  192/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  W«"^ 
moreland,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlii 
There  are  no  episcopal  chapels  in  the  parish,  but  thcr 
a  Methodist  meeting-house.  Tliere  were  in  the  pari»" 
]S;W,  five  day-schools,  with  230  scholars,  namely.  92  ' 
53  girls,  and  8.5  children  of  sex  not  slated  in  the 
giving  about  two  in  thirteen  of  the  population  un(f 
instruction.  Three  of  the  schools  (one  of  them  a 
school  with  52  boys  and  25  girls)  had  smii!!  eiu!i 
There  was  one  Sunday-school  with  75  set 
boys  and  40  girls ;  giving  one  in  twenty  > 
under  inslniction  on  Sunday. 

Shap  (antiently  Hep  or  Heppe)  is  in  Ihe  West  ward, 
miles  u-om  the  Geaenil  Post-ouicc,  I<ondon,  by  railwBfi 
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later ;  tnd  16  miles  north  by  west  of  Kenda).  There 
ntientljr  in  this  rarish  a  Premonstratenaian  abt>ey, 
id  originally  at  Treston  in  Kendal  (now  Preston 
k,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Burton  in  Kendal)  by 
■a,  son  of  Gospatrie  or  Cospatric,  not  in  the  reign  of 
'  I.,  as  stated  oy  Nicolson  and  Bum,  but  in  the  reign 
uy  II.,  as  stated  by  Tanner  and  Dugdale.  This  abbey 
mored  in  the  lifetune  of  its  founder  to  the  secluded 
of  Wet  Sleddale,  in  the  parish  of  Shap,  watered  by  one 
streams  that  form  the  Lowther.  The  yearly  revenues 
abbey  at  the  dissolution  were  166/.  10«.  6^.  gross, 
I,  17t.  7id.  clear.  Some  picturesque  ruins  of  this 
still  remain  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
itual  church  has  been  very  spacious,  and  was  built 
!IY  durable  freestone.  Tlie  tower  and  some  fragments 
chancel  remain,  and  the  foundations  of  the  cloisters 
le  offices,  many  of  them  vaulted  underneath,  may 
!  seen.  The  parish,  including  part  of  the  chapelry 
rdale,  has  an  area  of  27,770  acres.  There  were,  in 
198  houses,  namely,  190  inhabited  and  8  unin- 
i,  with  a  population  of  203  families,  or  1084  persons : 
e,  8  houses  (6  inhabited  and  2  uninhabited),  6  fami- 
id  23  persons  were  in  the  chapelry  of  Mardale ;  but 
re  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the 
ider  belonged  to  the  town  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
lod :  two-tTiirds  of  the  whole  population  were  agri- 
J.  The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  extending 
the  mail-road  from  Lancaster  by  Kendal  to  Carlisle 
asgow.  The  church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  towti, 
itains  some  antient  parts  amid  many  alterations. 
is  a  chapel  in  Swindale,  in  the  parish.  The  market, 
is  small,  is  held  on  Monday ;  and  there  is  one  yearly 
r  cattle  and  pedlery :  there  are  some  limestone  and 
iiarries.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
if  73/.,  with  a  gleb^house :  the  vicar  presents  to  the 
ul  curacies  or  Mardale  and  Swindale  chapels,  the 
'early  value  of  which  is  76/.  and  56/.  respectively, 
were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  two  day-schools, 
)  scholars,  namely,  13  boys,  7  girls,  and  39  children 
Dot  stated  in  the  returns ;  giving  only  1  in  18  of  the 
tion  under  daily  instruction.  There  were  no  Sun- 
lools. 

tiona/or  Eccleaiaattcal,  Legal,  and  Parliamentary 
w*. — ^The  county  is  divided  between  the  dioceses  of 
i  and  Chester ;  the  East  and  West  wards,  coiutitut- 
i  antient  barony  of  Westmoreland,  form  the  rural 
IT  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
Carlisle :  Kendal  and  Lonsdale  wards  are  included 
ural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  that  Toait  of  the  archdea- 
Df  Richmond  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Chester ; 
le  exception  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  parish  and  its 
ent  chapelries,  which  are  included  in  the  rural 
Y  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  same  archdeaconry  and 
.  Both  the  rural  deaneries  of  Kendal  and  Kirkby 
le  comprehend  several  parishes  in  the  county  of 
ter.  Tlie  number  of  pariwes  in  the  county  is  com- 
elv  small,  being  only  thirty-two ;  but  as  many  of 
ianes,  from  their  great  extent,  which  averages  more 
1,000  acres,  or  nearly  24  square  miles  each,  and  rises 
i  instances  (Kirkby  Stepnen  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale) 
e  30,000 acres,  and  in  one  instance  (Kendal)  to  near 
teres,  have  been  divided  into  chapelries,  the  num- 
icclesiastical  charges  is  much  greater,  as  the  foUow- 
ile  shows : — 

I.  DiocssB  OF  Carlislb. 
Archdeaconry  of  Carlisle. 

M.    '»»"'^-    tork-i.      oB«.    Conciw,   Clupelrl«fc  E„i.cha,gH«. 

^'^"jZi        13        11         10  2  36 

II.  DiocxsB  OF  Chester. 

Archdeaconry  of  Richmond. 
.     .  6  2         4        23  1  30 

}l  .  1  6  .  7 
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7  2         5        29  1  37 

■tlwjgg        15        16        39  8  73 

leeies  of  Carlisle  and  Chester  are  both  in  the  eccle- 
t  province  of  York,  in  wUch  consequently  the  whole 
is  included. 
P.  C,  No.  1712. 


The  county  is  meluded  in  the  northern  circuit.  The 
assizes  are  held  at  Applebv.  The  Epiphany  and  Midsum- 
mer quarter-sessions  K>r  the  county  are  held  at  AppleHy, 
the  former  being  always  adjourned  to  Kendal ;  the  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Kendal.  There  is  a  county 
gaol  and  house  of  correction  at  Appleby ;  and  a  county 
house  of  correction  at  Kendal. 

The  prison  at  Applebv  is  inconveniently  and  insecurely 
placed  at  the  base  of  a  hill  which  has  been  partly  cut  away 
to  afford  space  for  its  erection.  It  was  erected  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  last  century ;  and  many  alterations  liave  been 
made,  so  that  it  is  now  a  mass  of  buildings  so  irreg^ar  as  to 
render  any  effective  mrstem  of  discipline  almost  impracti- 
cable, from  its  situation  the  free  circulation  of  air  is  ob- 
structed and  damp  is  generated :  it  is  destitute  of  a  bound- 
ary-wall, and  is  overlooked  from  without,  so  as  to  admit  of 
communication  with  the  prisoners.  It  comprehends  four 
day-rooms ;  tw^enty-one  cells  for  felons-or  misdemeanants ; 
two  refractory  cells,  a  condemned  cell,  and  five  sleeping- 
rooms  for  debtors ;  with  chapel,  airing-yards,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  keeper.  There  are  a  treiul-mill,  crank-mills, 
and  dressing-macnines,  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners. 
The  prison  is  described  by  the  inspectors  as  being  clean 
and  orderly.  Tlie  number  of  prisoners  is  usually  small, 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  and  they  are  not 
commonly  of  a  very  bad  description,  though  the  large  cattle- 
fairs  at  Appleby  and  Brough  Hill  bring  practised  thieves 
from  London  and  Glasgow.  A  majority  are  uneducated ; 
a  third  part  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  those  who  can 
do  so  are  commonly  very  ignorant  on  religious  subjects. 

The  prison  at  Kendal  is  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  boundaiy- 
wall  of  stone :  it  contains  a  house  for  the  keeper  and  ac- 
commodation for  fifty  prisoners ;  and  was  erected  at  the 
1'oint  expense  of  the  county  and  of  the  borough  of  KendaJ. 
t  contains  nine  day-rooms,  including  three  for  women ; 
nineteen  separate  cells  for  felons  or  misdemeanants  ;  one 
refractory  cell,  one  solitary  cell,  and  six  sleeping-rooms  for 
debtors.  There  is  accommodation  for  forty-six  male  and 
female  felons  and  misdemeanants,  and  twenty  debtors.  The 

Erisoners  are  employed  in  picking  wool  or  grinding  com 
y  crank  mills.  Tlie  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 
during  the  past  year  (1842-3)  is  twenty-one.  The  inspectors 
describe  the  prison  as  clean. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  four  members 
were  returned  to  Parliament  from  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land, namely,  two  for  the  county  itself,  and  two  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby.  By  the  Refomi  Act  Appleby  was 
disfranchised,  and  Kendal  made  a  parliamentary  borough, 
to  return  one  member.  The  boroueh  of  Kendal  was 
made  by  the  Boundary  Act  to  comprehend  the  townships 
of  Kendal  and  Kirkland  and  those  parts  of  the  township  of 
Nether  Graveship  which  adjoin  the  township  of  Kendal. 
The  court  of  election  for  the  county  is  held  at  Appleby, 
and  the  polling-stations  are  Appli'by,  Kirkby-Stephen, 
Shap,  Ambleside,  Kendal,  and  Kirkby-Lonsdale.  The  con- 
stituency in  1835-6  and  1839-40  was  as  follows : — 

1833-6.        183S-40. 

County  of  Westmoreland      .         .    4845        4480 

Borough  of  Kendal       .         .         .      354         351 
showing  a  decrease  in  four  years  of  365  voters  in  the  county 
constituency,  and  of  3  voters  in  the  constituency  of  tiie 
borough  of  Kendal. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  historical  pe- 
riod this  county  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  exr 
tenuve  territory  of  tne  Brigantes  (Bpiyavnc,  Ptolemy) ;  and 
upon  the  subjugation  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Caesariensis. 

Richani  of  Cirencester  places  two  nations  not  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  the  Volantii  ^or  Voluntii)  and  the  Kstuntii,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  extending  from  Cum- 
berland, through  Westmoreland  into  Lancashire.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  two  confederated  nations : '  Arctiori  ut 
videtur  foedere  conjuncti.'  Possibly  the  Sistuntii  of  Rich- 
ard may  be  the  Segantii,  or  Setantii,  of  Ptolemy,  who  men- 
tions one  of  the  seSuaries  of  Lancashire  as  *  the  Port  of  the 
Segantii,'  or  Setantii,  Styavriwv,  or  in  some  editions 
Scravriwf  \ififiv.  The  Eden,  with  its  sestuaiy  the  Solway 
Frith,  is  apparently  the  Ituna  ('lroi/va)ofRolemy,  and  the 
Bay  of  Morecambe  is  the  aestuary  of  Moricambe  ^Mopurd^f 
tlaxvne)  of  the  same  writer. 

A  Roman  road  ran  through  the  county  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  ex-mail  road  by  Greta  Bridge  to  Carlisle.  IteoteKd 
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the  county  on  the  east  side,  and  crossing  Stainmoor,  ran 
north-westward  by  Brough,  Warcop,  Bondgate,  and  Clap- 

Sergate,  suburbs  of  Appleby,  Kirkby  Thore,  and  Temple 
owerby,  to  Brougham,  where  it  ci-ossed  the  Eamont  into 
Cumberland.  Between  Brough  and  Kirkby  Thore  it  is 
(or  was  a  few  vears  since)  tolerably  perfect :  it  is  there  six 
yards  wide,  and,  on  level  ground,  is  formed  of  three  layers  of 
atone,  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  a  yard,  the  lowest  layer 
being  the  largest.  In  other  places  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  gravel  or  of  flint.  A  roali  called  '  The  Maiden  Way' 
branched  off  from  tlijs  at  Kirkby  Thore  and  ran  northward 
over  the  moors  to  Caervorran,  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
Roman  Wall,  in  Northumberland.  An  antient  camp,  or 
fort,  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  irregular  form,  stands  on 
the  line  of  the  Roman  Way  (which  passes  through  the 
camp)  east  of  Stainmoor,  and  so  exactly  on  the  border  of 
Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  that  part  of  the  camp  is  in 
each  coimty.  The  fragment  of  Re-Ci-oss  or  Rere-Cross,  the 
uitient  boundary-mark  of  the  Scottish  principality  of  Cum- 
berland, and  now  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  stands 
inside  the  camp.  A  square  stone  fort  called  Maiden  Castle, 
defended  by  two  ramparts,  an  inner  one  of  stone  with  a 
small  ditch,  and  an  outer  one  of  earth  with  a  ditch, stands 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  camp 
just  noticed. 

The  Antonine  station  or  town  Verterse  is  by  Horsley  and 
other  antiquaries  fixed  at  Brough.  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his 
*  Iter  Britanniarum,'  fixes  Verterse  at  Bowes  in  Yorkshire 
(which  Horsley  and  other  antiquaries  regard  as  having 
been  the  Lavatrse  of  Antoninus),  and  considers  Brough  as 
having  been  the  Brovonacse  of  Antoninus.  Brovonacse  is 
by  Horsley  and  others  fixed  at  Kirby  Thore,  to  the  south- 
east of  wmch  village,  on  Speedy  Moor,  are  the  remains  of  a 
camp  or  fort  called  Whelp  Ca^le,  at  the  place  seemingly 
where  the  Maiden  Way  diverged  from  the  principal  Ro- 
man road.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  camp  or  fort,  if 
not  on  the  ute  of  it,  the  remains  of  buildings,  consisting  of 
walls  and  arched  chambers  or  vaults ;  a  Roman  sJtar,  with 
the  inscription  '  Fortunse  Servatrici ;'  urns,  earthen  vessels, 
and  other  antiquities,  have  been  dug  up.  A  Roman  in- 
scription, *Deo  Belatvcadro  lib.  votvm  fecit  lolvs,'  was 
dug  up  here. 

The  Brocavum  of  Antoninus  is  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
others  at  Brougham.  Mr.  Reynolds  thinks  Brocavum  to 
be  the  same  as  Brovonacse  which  he  fixes  at  Brough ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  second  iter  of  Antoninus  with  the  fifth, 
leads  us  to  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  different 

J>laces.  Some  antiquaries  have  proposed  to  fix  the  Abal- 
aba  of  the  Notitia  at  Appleby,  misled  apparently  by  the 
umilarity  of  the  names  ;  and  perhaps  for  a  similar  reason 
Amboglanna  has  been  identified  with  Ambleside :  but  by 
Horsley  and  most  other  antiquaries,  Amboglanna  and 
Ab^laba  are  fixed  respectively  at  Burdoswald  and  Watch 
Cross,  on  the  line  of  the  Wall.  Horsley  proposed  to  fix 
the  Calatum  (KoXaroi'  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Brigantcs,  which  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  Galacum  of 
Antoninus)  at  Appleby ;  Camden  had  identified  it  with  the 
station  at  Whelp  Cattle  near  Kirkby-Thore ;  others  pro- 
pose to  fix  it  at  Kendal.  The  Alone  of  Antoninus,  or,  in 
the  Notitia,  Alionc,  which  Horslev  fixes  at  Whitley  Castle 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  Northumberland,  others  pro- 
pose to  fix  at  Ambleside,  where  the  evident  traces  of  a 
Roman  station  or  town  have  been  observed ;  and  through 
which  a  Roman  road  ran  from  Kendal  in  the  direction  of 
Keswick.  Horsley  would  fix  the  Dictis  of  tiie  Notitia  at 
Ambleside. 

A  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Westmoreland,  several  of  which  are  given  in  Horsley's 
*  Britannia  Romana :'  none  of  them  however  assist  us  in  fix- 
ing the  position  of  the  several  towns  mentioned  above. 

There  are  a  number  of  camps  and  earthen  forts  in  differ- 
ent places ;  though  it  is  douotful  to  what  period  some  of 
them  are  to  be  referred.  Near  the  south  end  of  Dun  Fell, 
on  Milburn  Forest,  is  a  round  camp  or  fort,  surrounded 
with  deep  ditches,  called  '  Green  Castle.'  An  altar,  with 
the  inscription  dbg  silvano,  was  found  here.  There  are 
several  appearances  of  camps  and  roads  on  the  waste 
ground  of  Milburn  Forest.  At  the  end  of  Yanwath-wood, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lowther,  opposite  Lowther  Hall, 
is  another  round  fort  called  '  Castlesteads :'  and  at  the 
south  end  of  Eamont  bridge  is  a  circular  enclosure,  formed 
by  a  lofty  embankment  with  a  ditch  inside,  which  some 
MYe  supposed  to  be  a  tilting-ground  of  the  middle  ages. 


It  is  called  '  Arthur's  round  table.'  At  Tebay  near  Orton, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lune,  is  a  circular  mound  with  a  trench 
roimd  it,  partly  washed  away  by  the  stream.  At  Sayle 
Bottom  near  Great  Asby  are  a  number  of  barrows,  with  a 
deep  trench  and  a  breast-work  on  two  sides  of  the  ground 
which  they  occupy ;  and  at&indford,  between  Warcop  and 
Appleby,  near  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  are  some  more 
barrows,  two  small  camps,  and  the  ruins  of  a  small  roimd 
fort,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  immense  thickness  and  built 
with  red  stone  strongly  cemented  with  lime  and  sand. 

There  are  some  monuments  generally  regarded  as  Druidi- 
cal.  Near  •  Arthur's  Round  Table '  was  found  in  1800, 
under  an  artificial  hillock,  a  complete  circle  of  stones  en- 
closing an  area  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  in  the 
centre  a  slab  of  stone,  supported  on  blocks  or  pillars  of  the 
same  material.  Mayborough  Castle,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bouriiood,  is  a  circular  enclosure  of  loose  stones,  having  an 
entrance  on  the  east.  The  area  enclosed  by  it  is  about  88 
yards  (some  accounts  make  it  about  100  yards)  in  diame- 
ter ;  near  the  middle  is  (or  was)  a  large  stone  three  yards 
higli  (other  accounts  make  it  twelve  feet  high,  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  girth) ;  and  formerlv  there  were  several  other 
stones.  The  stone  barrier  whicn  forms  the  enclosure  is 
now  in  ruins  and  is  thinly  covered  with  trees  and  bushes ; 
some  accounts  make  it  in  its  present  ruined  state  thirty 
yards  thick  at  the  base.  On  the  waste  near  Helton,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Lowther  and  Eamont,  is  a  remarkable 
upright  stone  called  *  Helton-Coiwtone,'  and  about  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it  is  a  circle  of  stones,  ten 
yards  in  diameter,  called '  the  Druids'  Cross.'  Another  circle 
twenty-one  yards  in  diameter,  called  *  the  Cock-stones,' 
stands  at  tlie  head  of  Ellerbeck,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
UUeswater ;  and  there  is  a  larre  cairn  on  the  descent  Ihwi 
the  moor  towards  Pooley,  at  the  lower  end  of  UUeswater. 
lliere  is  a  circle  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of  large 
stones,  on  Lowther  Scar ;  and  near  Shap  are  the  remains  of 
two  converging  lines  of  huge  stones  of  unhewn  granite, 
called  '  Carl  Lofts.'  Pennant  who  has  described  this  nuHia- 
mcnt,  aangns  it  to  the  Danes.  In  Gunncrkild  Bottom,  near 
Shap,  is  a  circle  of  stones  called  '  the  Druids'  Temple,' 
which  has  certainly  been  used  for  a  burying-place. 

Westmoreland  was  probably  conquered  by  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria,  under  ^gfrid,  who  took  several  districts  be- 
tween the  Kibble  and  Cartmel  and  Carlisle  from  the  Cum- 
brian Britons,  about  a.d.  685.  It  became  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  of  which  it  shared  the  fate.  Tne 
county  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Saxon  Chrtmicle, 
where  it  is  called  '  Westmoringaland.'  It  is  there  recorded 
to  have  been  ravaged  (a.d.  066)  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  by 
Thored  the  son  of  Gunner,  probably  a  Danish  chieftain. 
In  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  earlier  Anglo-Norman 
period  it  is  said  to  have  been  included  in  the  Kingdom  or 
principality  of  Cumbria,  held  by  the  heir  presumptive  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  the 
baronies  of  Westmoreland  and  Kendal.  Little  notice  of 
the  county  occurs  in  history,  except  in  the  record  of  some 
of  the  Scottish  invasions.  Appleby  Castle  was  taken  by 
William  of  Scotland  and  the  town  destroyed  a.d.  1173; 
and  the  town  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign 
of  RichardJL  The  barony  of  Kendal  was  held  by  the  Cunilies 
of  Taillelwis  or  Talebois,  who  after  a  time  took  the  name  of 
De  Lancastre,  and  Fitz-Reinfred,  the  members  of  which 
family  also  took  the  name  of  De  Lancastre.  The  male 
line  of  the  family  failing,  the  inheritance  was  divided:  ooe 

!)art,  called  '  the  Richmond  Fee,'  came  to  the  lindesej 
amily ;  another  part,  '  the  Marquis  Fee,'  to  the  Roa 
family,  afterwards  by  marriage  to  the  Parrs;  and  the  thfad 
part  the  '  Lumley  Fee,'  to  the  family  of  Thweng,  afterward 
of  Lumley.  The  barony  of  Westmoreland  was  at  first 
united  with  that  of  Cumberland,  and  held  by  the  family  of 
De  Meschiens,  and  then  by  other  families,  until,  by  for 
feiture  of  Hugh  de  Morrillc,  one  of  the  murderers  ol 
Thomas  k  Becket,  it  came  to  the  crown.  Tt  was  granted 
by  John  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mained for  a  time,  then  passed  to  the  Cliffords,  who  becaiM 
also  earls  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  to  the  Tuftons,  tuk 
of  Thanet.  The  earldom  of  Westmoreland  was  created  by 
Richard  II.  in  favour  of  Ralph  Nevill  of  Raby,  whose  heirs 
held  the  earldom  until  it  was  forfeited  by  Charies  ^eviD, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  ruing  in  the  north 
against  Queen  Elisabeth. 

The  casties  of  Appleby  [Applbby],  Kendal,  Broufb, 
Buley,  Howgill,  and  Brougham,  with  Snap  Abbey,  tut  Wm 
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Eincipal  remuiu  of  the  biiildin;^  of  the  middle  ages. 
endal  and  Brough  Castles  and  Shap  Abbey  have  been 
noticed.  Buley  or  Bevrley  Castle  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Eden  below  Appleby,  and  is  a  mere  ruin,  showing 
little  remains  of  its  former  strength,  llowgill  Castle,  near 
Milbum  on  the  northern  bonier  of  the  county,  is  occupied 
as  a  farm-house ;  some  of  the  walls  are  more  than  ten  feet 
thick.  Of  Brougham  Castle  there  arc  considerable  re- 
mains. The  keep  is  standing,  but  all  the  inner  apartments 
are  destroyed,  except  one  vault,  the  roof  of  ^vhich  is  formed 
of  groined  arches  supported  by  an  octagon  pillar  in  the 
centre.  Castle  Folds,  on  Orton  Scar,  is  a  walled  enclosure, 
now  in  ruins,  apparently  designed  as  a  place  of  security 
for  cattle  during  the  inroads  of  the  Scots. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  Appleby  Castle  was  occu- 
pied by  a  royalist  garrison,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  sur- 
render. It  was  much  damaged  in  the  struggle.  One  of 
the  iwlaads  in  Windermere  was  the  stronghold  of  Colonel 
and  Magor  Pfailipson,  brothers,  royalists.  The  major  by 
his  daring  exploits  acquired  among  the  Parliamentarians 
tbe  nickname  of  Robin  the  Devil.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1745-6  there  was  some  little  fighting  at  Kendal  (14th 
Deeember,  1746),  between  the  towns-people  and  a  party 
of  the  rebels  then  on  their  retreat  toward  Scotland ;  and 
a  few  days  after  a  rather  severe  skirmish  at  Clifton,  on 
the  load,  to  Penrith,  between  the  rear-guard  of  the  insur- 
gents and  the  Corces  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

(Antmsinith's  Map  (y^EHgiand  and  Walet;  Grecnough's 
QtUogieaiMap  of  England  and  Walea ;  Jeffeiys's  Hurvey 
iif  ff^mortUma;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlinet  qf 
tkt  Oeologv  (^  Rtglana  and  Walet ;  Papers  by  Winch, 
Boddand,  John  Phillips,  and  Sedgwick,  in  the  Geological 
thmmetiom* ;  Wordrvorth,  Description  qf  the  Lakes; 
NiRdaan  and  Bum,  History  qf  Cumberland  and  IVest- 
mtnland;  Clarke,  Survey  iff  the  Lakes  qf  Westmoreland, 
Cwmkeriand,  4*. ;  West,  Guide  to  the  Lakes ;  Tour  qf  the 
BagUak  Lakes,  published  by  Ackermann,  1821 ;  Rickman, 
«qf  OM  Cfotkie  Arehiteeture ;  Beauties  qf  England  and 
0Um;  Horsley,  Britannia  Rormna;  Reynolds,  Iter 
Britanniarum ;  Richard  of  Cirencester,  De  Situ  Britan- 
SNP;  Maps  of  Antient  Britain,  by  the  Society  for  the 
DHhsion  of  Useftil  Knowledge ;  Palgrave,  Bise,  ^-c.  qf  the 
tkglish  Commonumalth ;  Parliaineutary  Papers;  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick'a  '  Letters  on  Geology  of  Lake  District'  in 
Woidswoiuils  Semery  qf  the  Lakes;  and  Hodgson'b  County 
Map,  geologtealiy  coloured,  by  Professor  Sedgwick  ;  Com- 
mmmieatioufran  Kendal.) 


Statistics. 

Piypiikition  and  Occupations. — Reckoning  according 
to  the  proportional  number  of  the  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  1831,  Westmorelana  ranks 
the  nineteenth  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  as  a  manufacturing  county.  In  1831  there 
were  1435  occupiers  of  land  emplopng  labourers,  1685 
occupiers  not  employing  labourers,  and  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  was  8474.  The  remainder  of  the 
male  population  aged  20  and  upwards  was  distributed  as 
follows : — 1U74  employed  in  manufactures ;  3621  in  retail 
trades  and  handicrafts ;  602  capitalists,  bankers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  professions;  1193  non-agricultural  labourers; 
254  domestic  servants ;  other  males  aged  20  and  upwuds, 
746 ;  and  there  were  2586  female  servants.  The  following 
details  are  from  the  Returns  of  1831 : — *  Between  500  ai3 
600  men  are  employed  at  Kendal  in  making  cotton-checks, 
kerseys,  linsey,  blanketing,  fanc^  waistcoating,  carpets, 
girths,  hosiery,  and  sacking ;  at  Kirland,  Melthorpe,  Stain- 
ton  and  Nether-Grave-snip,  and  Hilton,  worsted  and 
woollens  are  made ;  canvas  and  linens  at  Holme,  Kirkby- 
Lonsdale,  Kirkby-Thore,  and  Orton ;  bobbin  is  made  at 
Stanley,  Strickland-Roger,  Hugill,  and  a  few  other  places ; 
gunpowder  at  Sedgwick  and  Longdales.' 

In  1831  the  numoer  of  inhabited  houses  was  10,353,  in- 
habited by  10,984  families,  and  there  were  44  houses 
building  and  421  uninhabited. 

The  population  of  the  county  at  the  following  decennial 
periods,  when  the  census  was  taken,  was  as  under : — 

FcmnlKs. 

21.442 

23.084 

25,846 

27,465 

28,241 
From  1801  to  1841  the  population  increased  14,837,  or 
26  per  cent.  According  to  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Registrar-general,  in  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1841, 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  was  1  in  163 ; 
births  1  in  % ;  and  deaths  1  in  48 :  the  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127t  31,  and  45.  The  increase  of 
population  from  1831  to  1841  is  remarkably  small,  being 
only  2-3  per  cent.  By  the  census  of  1841  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  is  74. 

The  population,  &c.  of  each  hundred  and  borough  in^ 
1841  is  shown  in  the  following  table  communicated  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Census : — 


Mile*. 

1801 

20,176 

1811 

22,838 

1821 

25,513 

1831 

27,576 

1841 

28.213 

Total. 

InetMK 

41,617 

IwrOnt. 

46,922 

10-3 

51,359 

11-8 

55.041 

71 

56,454 

2-3 

AREA. 

HOUSES.          1 

PERSONS.                i                         AGKS. 

PKRS0N8  BORN 

WARD,  ttc 

Sututo 
Aera*. 

la- 

habitcd. 

.1 

1 

& 

MalM. 

Fcmalei. 

Total 

of 

Prrauni. 

ruder 
20  yesTi. 

20  Yuan 
and  upward*. 

Inthii 
County. 

Elw 
when. 

Main.  |Feiii&l« 

Malm.      Femalaa. 

Eart(W«d)       . 
Kendal  (Ward;  . 
ItfwUIe  (Wsrd) 
Wat  (Ward)      . 
Kukby-Koidal  (Tuwii) 

I8-',080 

147,440 

38,330 

118,120 

2,784 
3,347 
1,049 
1,508 
2,161 

223 

300 

71 

77 

204 

5 
14 

3 
11 

G 

7,031 
9,<37 
2,857 
4,100 
4,788 

6,778 
9,001 
3,154 
3,868 
5,437 

13,809 

18,441 

6,011 

7,968 

10,225 

3,i-23 
4,4G8 
1,363 
1,8.')8 
2,328 

3,019 
4,279 
1,621 
1,734 
2,392 

3,806 
4,969 
1.494 
2  242 
2,460 

3,759 
4,725 
1,533 
2,134 
3,045 

I],'n9 

14,873 

4,235 

6,339 

8,193 

2,390 
3,968 
1,776 
1,629 
2,032 

Tatals    .     .     .     . 

485,900 

10,849 

875 

30 

28,213 

28,241 

56,4J4 

13,242 

13,045 

11,971 

15,196 

45,059 

11,395 

.  7d.  for  each  inhabitant. 
8 
7 
7 
0 


CousUu  Expenses,  Crime,  ^. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor:  1748-49-50  (annual  average).  1802/.; 
1776.  2835/.;  1783-84^  (average),  5617/.  The  sum 
expended  in 

1801  was  13.836/.,  being  6» 
1811  ..  22338  „  9 
1821  ..  27,207  „  10 
1831  ..  26,586  „  9 
1841  ,.  16,532  „  6 
In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March, 
tbe  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under : — 

1833.      I83S.      1837.     1838.      1839.      1840. 

20,067/.     18,019/.     16,162/.    15,092/.     14,732/.     16,532/. 

The  expendituie-  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
the  last  year  under  the  old  administration,  was  22,283/. 
The  total  dififeience  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
1840  was  5751/.,  or  26  per  cent, :  namely,  in  suits  of  law, 
&c,  309/..  or  61  per  cent.;  and  in  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, 1251/.,  or  61  per  cent.    The  number  of  Poor-law 


unions  is  3,  comprising  every  parish  (108)  in  the  county. 
The  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1840, 
under  the  principal  heads  of  In-maintenance,  Out-relief, 
and  Establishment  and  Salaries,  in  each  of  the  three  unitns, 
were  as  follows.'— 


PapnUtion       Jn-  Oiit- 

Name  of  Tnion.    in  \i'Ai.    MamtenaDce.  Rutief. 

e.  A-. 

EaitWaid      .     .     H.IUS           <1I  2367 

Knidal      .     .    .    32,740        S847  tfM 

WertWatd    .     .      7,s99          249  17« 


EstnlilUlimcut 

and  Sakiriei.  Total. 

£.  ■*■ 

K»  3.SlVi 

19G3  10.53N 

363  «,:■!* 


The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  dumvt 
the  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1840,  was  4745  iTTl  «"  «  n^- 
and  3074  outKioor),  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  populai!«»- 
is  the  same  proportion  as  for  Berkshire,  Kent,  1 1<  ■  '  ■- 
Hereforddiire ;  the  proportion  for  England  uu-l  '•  -'  ■ 
8A-    There  were  68  lunatics  and  idiots  clia'VN-  •' 
poors-rate  in  1836,  or  1  in  869;   in  Kii.;'.* -.      •; 
In  18354  there  were  619  bastard  ihiidiv 


the  poor's-rate,  or  1  in  89  of  the  who-   i-i;;;  ,;j  '..     " 
England  1  in  215.    The  number  ot  «l..vi :t  ,^  .j     **  »» 


W  B  6 


2C^ 


WES 


1890  was.  88,  or  I  in  19 ;  in  England,  1  in  20.  The  num- 
ber affiliated  in  1834-5  was  ^,  and  55  in  1836-6.  The 
proportion  per  cent,  of  persons  married  under  21  years  of 
age  in  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1841,  was  9 -57  for 
women,  and  2*82  for  men;  in  England  and  Wales  13*78 
for  women,  and  4*69  for  men :  in  England  and  Wales,  9*6 
for  the  two  sexes. 

Ihe  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  1815  was  298,199/. ;  property  assessed  to  oc- 
cupiers, 283,853/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
&c.  were  assessed  at  51,892^  In  18^-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was : — land,  87'  6  parts ;  dwelling-houses,  10*2  parts  ;  mills, 
factories,  Sec.,  1*8  parts :  manorial  profits,  &c.,  0*4  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  the  poor's-rate  in  1841  was  as  follows  :— 

On  landed  property  .  .  £221,054 
Dwelling-houses .  .  .  37,374 
All  other  kinds  of  property  .         7,907 

Total  .         .        .  £266,335 

In  the  above  vear  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates 
was  22,629/.,  being  a  rate  of  Is.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed.  Taking  the  annual 
value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841,  the  rate  per 
head  was  4/.  14«.  4d.  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  dividing  it 
by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  Qs.  Id.  per  acre,  which  is 
lower  than  for  any  other  county  in  England,  and  2d.  under 
the  average  for  Wales. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
principal  disbursements,are  shown  in  the  foUowing  table : — 

1819. 

£. 

Income      .        .  3066 

Expenditure : — 
Bridges  .         .    281  3036  219  818 

Gaols      .         .  1636  169  179  67 

Prisoners  .      96  289  586  634 

Prosecutions     .64  90  97  371 

Ck>nstables  and 
vagrants       .115  204  247  218 

The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  in  1834  are 
aa  follows:—; 

♦           Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  .        .  £257 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners         .        .        .  1065 
Shire-haJjs  and  courts  of  justice         .  6 

Prosecutions 259 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .         .        .         .111 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  .  27 

Conveyance  of  transports          .         .  25 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  9 

Constables,  high  and  special     .        .  133 

Coroner 47 

Miscellaneous         .        *        .        .  302 

Debt:— 

Payment  of  principal  and  interest    •  1400 

Total         .        .         .    £3647 

The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839 : — 

MUea. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts       36 

Turnpike  roads 194 

All  other  highways    .        .        •        .         7% 


1896. 

183ft. 

1838. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

6433 

2539 

4683 

Amount  of  rates  levied  . 
Expended  in  repairs  of  highways 
Law  and  other  expenses  . 

Total  expencuture    .        • 


1025 


£3420 
16 


£3517 


£3437 


The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840,  was  10 ;  the 
income  trom  tolls  was  693/. ;  parish  compositions  in  lieu 
of  statute  duty,  10/. ;  and  total  income,  6964/. ;  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  same  year  being  6648/.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  €^406/.  In  1836  the 
debt  was  equal  to  8*4  years'  income ;  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4-5  years' 
Income :  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total 
debt  was  3  per  cent,  for  Westmoreland ;  for  England  it  is 
^18  per  cent. 


In  1839  the  church-rates  in  Westmoreland  anMXi 
265/. ;  and  the  amount  from  estates  and  rent  chai 
plicable  to  the  same  objects  was  27/.  in  1832.  The 
1033/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the  jiurposes  of  tl 
blishment,  of  which  555/.  was  for  repairs  of  church 

Crime. — ^Number  of  persons  charged  with  c 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  182 
and  1840. 

1813-19.      1820-26.      1827-33. 

Total  .        .  97-118         138 

Annual  average    .         13*8      16*8        19*7 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acqui 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under : — 

1834.  1835.  1836.    1837.  1838.  1339.  1840.  18 

Commlttaa  ,23  23  20        SS  36  37  38  : 

Aeqnitted     .4  6  12          5  6  4 

Convleted    .24  19  19        23  31  31  34  ! 

Of  281  persons  committed  in  the  nine  years  frc 
to  1842  inclusive,  19  were  for  offences  against  the 
27  for  offences  against  property  committed  with  vi 
225  for  offences  against  property  committed  with 
lence ;  2  for  malicious  offences  ag^nst  propertj 
forgery  and  other  offences  against  the  currency ;  a 
offences  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  Tl 
her  of  females  committed  was  53.  Taking  the  mea 
ber  of  committals  for  1840-41-42,  the  proportion  of 
committed  in  one  year  to  the  population,  was  ab 
1500,  while  for  England  and  Wales  it  is  about  I  it 

Of  39  offenders  (30  males  and  9  females)  tried 
assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  two  chargi 
offences  against  the  person;  10  with  offences 
property  committed  with  violence ;  25  (includ 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  aj^nst  ; 
committed  without  violence ;  with  malieious  i 
against  property,  none ;  for  uttering  base  coin,  none 
for  misdemeanour.  In  no  one  case  was  sentence  c 
recorded.  Of  31  persons  convicted,  1  was  transpo: 
life;  5  for  period  above  ten  and  under  fifteen 
for  periods  aoove  seven  and  under  ten  years,  none 
for  terms  of  seven  years ;  making  9  transported. 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  ex 
one  year;  5  were  imprisoned  for  above  six  mon 
less  than  one  year;  and  17  for  six  months  and  und 
the  8  persons  acquitted,  5  were  found  not  guilty  o 
in  the  case  of  2  no  bill  was  found ;  and  in  1  i 
there  was  no  prosecution.  The  degree  of  instruct 
ascertained  in  all  but  one  case:  4  males  and  1 
could  neither  read  nor  vnite ;  22  males  and  8 
could  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  1  male  could  r 
write  well ;  and  2  males  had  received  a  superior  edi 

Saving^  Banks. — ^There  is  only  one  of  these  insi 
in  the  county,  at  Kendal ;  and  the  number  of  de 
and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  following  ye 
as  under  :— 

1833.       1836.         1837.         1838.       1839. 
No.  ofdapositots  711  872  884  897  909 

Alii.ofdepwiU      ^(32.813  ^£25,970     £KfiSi    £26,471  ie24,492 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830,  If 
1839  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


1830. 


1834. 


Depo- 

DepouU. 

Depo- 

DapMiU. 

Dn»«^ 

£ 

■itots. 

9.164 

■itort. 

£ 

nUm 

Notmeeeding    90 

324 

392 

9,809 

623 

52 

197 

ft.943 

230 

6.904 

au 

„            100 

90 

6,114 

87 

5,8H1 

94 

,.            150 

35 

4,202 

32 

3,714 
4,700 

30 

200 

22 

3.921 

96 

81 

AboT*     .    .    200 

6 

1,360 

8 

660 

674   23,807    770   94,668    9« 

The  deposits  of  8  friendly  societies,  not  reckoned 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  1202/. 

Elective  Franchise. — The  number  of  county  vote 
tered,  m  1835-6  and  1839-40,  was  as  under  :— 


Freeholders  of  every  class    .        . 
Copyholders  and  customary  tenants 
Leaseholders  for  life  or  terra  of  years 
50/.  tenants  at  will      .        . 
Tnistees  and  mortgagees 
Qualified  by  office 
Joint  and  duplicate  qualifications 


183M. 

3,204 
275 
159 

1,0U5 
3 

109 


4,815 


WES 


261 


WES 


BAiratiom^  Hmnmaiy  of  Ueturns  made 


I0  18S8:— 

lafuit-KhooU 

Namber  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  frrnn  3  to  7  vean  :— 

Mues  , 

Females      .  . 

Sex  not  specified     . 

Dkily-flchoob        '. 
Noinber  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years :—  - 

Males        . 

Females    . 

Sex  not  specified   . 


Schools      .  . 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
fraction . 
diaday-ichools  .80 
NHUer  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
fiom  4  to  15  yean: — 

Males        ,  . 

Females    .  . 

Sex  not  specified  . 

Maintenance  of  SchooU. 


made  lo  Parliament 

Scbooli. 

10 

ScbuUn.    Tuul. 

22 

20 

191 

221 

2,533 
1,910 
2,572 

7  ni*7 

234 

7,250 


1,553 
1,5«> 
1,585 


4,703 


•Hm  ichoola  established  by  Dissenters, 
An*  table,  are — 


included  in  the 


LhUchooIa 
Mf^chools  • 


1,  containing       90 
2i  „  705 


7» 
1,558 


laiqF^chooIs  .  .         21  „ 

..-the  schools  established  since  18IS  are — 

Mat  and  other  daily  schools  ■&,  containing   1,247 

Jbiii^-achools  .  .         58  „         3,525 

'  Tnriing  libraries  of  books  were  attached  to  13  schools. 

'Twaflnndaj-aehools  attended  br  about  30  scholan  were 

aiHBCd  from    {daces  where  no   o'.her   school   existed. 

fsrige  schools,  containing  755  cluldren.  vrere  both  daily 

■iStaadsy  schools,  and  duplicate  entnr  is  kno'ini  to  have 

ken  made  in  this  case ;  Ixxt  at  all  ot£e;  places  Sunday- 

■iml  children  had  the  opportunitv  cf  re«>rur.z  to  o:her 

■kpols,  bat  to  what  extent  they  <Ld  so  car.r.ot'h^  a.>c%r- 

hfacd.    In  Warwickshire  the  ntiinbe;  ot'  chillfen  .-et-^rr.ed 

isattendiiigf  daily-aehools  was  about  1  :=  13  cf  the  ta*^'. 

inpol^ion,  in  'Westmoreland  nearly  1 ;.-.  S.    Th^  r.-:ir.ber 

rf  pcnoDS  married  who  attested  the  :e  raster  by  rz»:'ii  ':r. 

ttsthne  years  y"«<»'»g  30th  June,  IS«I.  wu  izz^-.i:  *.ha.ri 

iiaay  other  county, Comlieriaiid  eiceptei:  v:e  ^ny:r.;r. 

ffv  cent,  being  16  men  and  36  women : :-  3«cf:ritr.;-e.o2 

■ai  and  06  women ;  in  England  aad  Wa^**.  33  ae.-.  izd 


WESTPHALIA  is  an  extcasTe  ccir'rr  :::  *:-.« 
vol  of  Germany,  but  the  tract  dtswitUrd  tj  's^ 
im  Tailed  Tciy  considerably  both  in  :<:<==da.'-.«i  irA  tx- 
tnt  at  different  periods  of  its  historr.  Iz-'Jzjt  =-  ii>,  ^s'a 
't  eoBprehendca  the  conntry  lyinz  !jer»e«=  'sjt  W*»*r.  V-e 
IBtiut,  and  the  Ems ;  the  conntry  »r»«;^  'I-.*  We«r 
ad  the  Elbe  was  called  Oit-.  t.  «.  Extr-tcA  j. : 
tts  name  was  subsequently  suppreasefL  ar/l  \*.  i.rzzf.T 
ass  giren  both  to  the  circle  ot  Vtt3fyr.a^ji.  x^si  ".  'tj: 
iidqr  of  Westphali*  and  Encern.  wro-ih  i-rr-*ii  _--  iz- 
fiot  times  a  piart  of  the  great  i.T.fiT.-i  vi  ^i-.r;  i-j: 
«■§  then  caDed  Saueriand,  a  name  vr-i^K.  st  «r...  n-^:*' 
m  Oe  mouth  of  the  people,  and  erxr-i*  a_v-  '.:  *.  y.  •- 
fion  of  the  fbrmer  oountv  of  >Iar<.  v:  -,^-  Katjj  •:*■ 
lion  was  pot  nnder  the  ban  of  *h*  •=:'.•-.  .-.  .-7.  •:". 
■Rhbt^p  of  Cktiopie  took  prjHrtftny,--.  :<  :*■.  'a,  •■ 
had,  afrl  obtained  a  grant  of  it  i-.n:  v^  -.■;.•■:  i.  » 
Id;  nadestke  Mine  of  Westphalia.    I:  ivsn^-jii:  ~.    ■^■ 


possession  of  the  archbi^op  of  Cologne  till  1802.  v»hcn 
the  archbishopric  was  aboluhed,  and  the  diicliy  was  as- 
signed to  Hcssc -Darmstadt,  which  ceded  it  to  PriMsia  in 
1815.  It  had  at  that  time  an  area  of  1500  square  milvH, 
with  134,715  inhabitanbt.  Ttiis  duchy  of  XVcHtpfiiilia, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  1  lie  Upper 
Rhine,  and  on  the  three  other  sides  bv  tiiat  of  WestpiiaJia, 
did  not  form  a  part  of  that  circle,  but  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  tlie  Lower  Rliinc. 

WESTPHALIA,  the  Circle  of,  was,  till  tlic  i)eacc  of 
Luneville,  one  of  the  largest  circles  of  Ihc  empire,  its 
area  being  about  27,000  square  miles,  with  2,500,(X>0 
inhabitants.  It  was  bounded  on  tlic  west  by  the  Ne- 
therlands, on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
west  by  Lower  Saxony,  and  on  the  south  by  tlic  circle 
of  the  'Lower  Khine,  and  comprehended  the  bishoprics 
of  Miinster,  Paderbom,  Osnaburg,  Liege,  and  Corvcy, 
the  duchies  of  Jiilich,  Clcves,  Herg,  and  Oldenburg, 
the  principalities  of  Minden,  Verden,  and  Friesland, 
the  counties  of  Uavcnsburg,  Mark,  Iloya,  Diejilioltz, 
Schaumburg,  IJppe,  Bentlicim,  Tecklenljurt;,  Lingen, 
Steinfurt,  Kietberg,  and  many  ecclcxiatitical  and  temporal 
lordships. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  made  Napoleon  master  of  all  the 
Prussian  dominions  as  far  as  the  Kibe,  and  he  occuj^ed 
the  electorates  of  Hesse  and  Hanover,  and  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  He  did  not  then  think  fit  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  the  French  empire  beyond  the  Rhine,  but  he  re- 
solved to  form  a  part  of  these  countries  into  a  state  de- 
pendent on  France. 

AVESTPHALIA,  the  Ki.vquom  or,  was  erected  on  U)e 
15th  of  November,  \W1,  and  consisted  of  the  territories  of 
Bnmswick-Wolfenbijttel  and  Ilewie-Ca-s-sel  ''with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hanau  and  Katzenelrihogim  ,  tin:  I'mswian  pro- 
vinces of  Magdeburg  and  the  Old  Mark  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  Halherstadt  with  HuhnVein,  HiMeih«-im  withGos- 
lar,  Mansfeld,  Quedlinburg,  Eichafeld  wiMi  Trcff'iirt,  Mqlil- 
hauaen  and  Nordhausen,  Stolberg-Wernigeiode,  Ps/Ier- 
bom,  Minden  and  Ravensber?,  tii«  Hanoverian  provinces 
vfGottingen,  Gnibenhagcn,  anij  O.^naburg,  the  pnncipality 
of  Corvey,  belonging  to  Na.ttau-Otange,  and  the  county  of 
Rietberg.  The  area  of  this  new  kiiigd'^ni  wan  VX^it)  vjnare 
miles,  with  l,!>i7/J(X)  inhabitants.  .\apoJeo:i  awlt  his 
vounge^t  brothtr,  Jerome,  kin  jr.  •aI.o  amv«:'J  on  the  7th  of 
l)ecember,  in  the  capital  city.  Cancel,  bringing  wi'.h  him  a 
constitution,  nhich,  thousrh'it  waii  franr.ci  <:n<i.'e!y  on  the 
French  model,  and  overthrew  ail  W.h  i?A  forms  might 
have  promoted  the  weh'are  and  happiri<:«s  of  the  pi:o\tlit 
it  it  hiad  been  strictly  adh<:re'J  to.  Tli<;  new  kjriL^dom 
waA  by  no  means  in  yytn^tuim  cir':■lm^'a^c<:1.  Tlie 
co'intnes  of  which  it  was  comp'/ted  ha/I  be«-ri  more  or  lew 
d:ai::ed  by  th<:  French,  a.vJ  M>me  were  comp!et«'Iy  ex- 
hau'ed :  in  a/idition  to  f his  N^ip^ileon  reined  th<;  haif 
of  all  the  donaains  to  rev;a/d  \m  m«rji!.a'*,  g#Tiera!x.  and 
o*.h«:.-s:  a  ga-Ti'^n  f.i  12-V/i  men  vras  to  x,*-.  kept  in  Mag- 
it\j  .-.z.  and  r.o*.  or.'y  v:pp.i«-d  v..*h  pr'.-.»ior.«.  but  paid 
ar.d  CiO'h*:!,  avl  the  larre  arrears  of  th.e  military  con- 
\-.b--t;oM  Thich  ha-d  L«rer.  imp'^ed  on  »he  sevetal  pro- 
•.■.r.ctf,  r*re  to  he  paid  *oF;*.-.m.  Vet  la  »pite  of  all  this, 
•l-.e  co-.r.*..-.-  zTviikl.y  re-.ived ;  jin  army  of  ICWXi  men 
wa.*  vjf,-.  i',rs:t'i ;  ':.k  :.'.»rvl?.';tlr,a  of  'he  French  codes, 
ar.d  >he  mary  inriovations  in'rodueed  wi'h  the  new 
gv->>rr.=ier.*.  i*ere  rx,*.  indeed  calc^ilated  i'r  please  the 
p.f:op:*,  J'.*,  tl.fty  hecame  »ccr.*tfoni'?d  to  tr-em,  a.-.d  found 
'Ivtasel.'e*  in  a  tttltr  sltfisticn  than  the  w.^^A/ffinviZ 
cot-E.?"!"**.  *.vi  t^A  go-irerr.ia*-*,  ac^-.l.-ijd  »T:*r.g*.T  *-d  t".- 
tsi'-j.  &.*.  *.".*  *a.'  b«ti«-**r.  f:aft<;«  *f.rf  A-:.i*rli. .  •.  i*</>. 
ca.^Md  Kis*  i-*e:r.al  *."•,■.-.**.  ^l-.icr.  ?*-.<:  '.f.'.i  ..r.  f'-r 
s»£.j¥r-t:^  s***':.'**.  Tr.ft  «..-.2 '•«  corr.p*..*-  -;■  .-.»'■'* 
V,  :cr..-*«e  .».a  *.-=::.  •-,  »}.///,  -«-.  ^:..'.:.  r.-.tyi'-.  '1'^^':^ 
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suffered  less  than  any  other  part  of  Germany,  as  great  for^ 
bearance  was  shown  in  the  execution  of  it. 

In  1812  the  king  led  his  army  to  Poland ;  he  himself 
was  sent  home  by  Napoleon,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
him ;  but  his  fine  anny  of  above  34,000  men  shared  in  the 
ruin  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and  only  a  small  remnant  re- 
lumed to  their  own  country.  A  new  army  was  speedily 
orsranized,  and  12,000  Westphahans  followed  Napoleon 
to  Saxony ;  but  immediately  after  the  first  reverses  which 
it  met  with  in  Silesia,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  deserted 
to  the  Prussians.  Before  the  battle  of  Leipzif^,  Czemi- 
f  scheiF  drove  the  king  from  his  capital,  and  occupied  Cassel 
itself,  but  only  for  three  days.  When  he  left  it,  the  king, 
accompanied  by  a  French  corps,  returned,  but  only  to 
learn  tne  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  to  leave 
his  capital  and  his  kinedom ;  but  he  first  sent  away 
everything  valuable  in  the  palace,  and  even  part  of  the 
rich  contents  of  the  museum.  Two  days  after  his  departure 
the  Prussians  returned  to  Cassel,  and  in  a  few  dajre  the 
former  governments  were  restored  in  almost  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom. 

WESTPHALIA,  the  Prussian  Provincb,  was  constituted 
in  1815,  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  and  of  several  princi- 
palities, some  of  tliem  former  possessions  of  Prussia,  and 
the  remainder  obtained  partly  by  cession  or  exchange,  and 
partly  by  the  decision  of  the  Cfongress  of  Vienna.  It  is 
.situated  between  50"  43' and  52»  30'  N.  lat.  and  6»  25'  and 
9°  20'  E.  long.  Its  area  is  7800  square  miles,  with  1,328,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Holland ; 
on  the  north  by  Hanover ;  on  the  east  by  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Hesse-Cassel ;  on  the  south-east  by  Hesse-Cassel, 
Waldeck,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  and  on  the  south-west 
and  west  by  the  province  of  Jiilich-Oleve-Berg. 

Face  of  the  Country;  Soil;  Climate. — ^Ine  northern 
half  of  the  province,  north  of  the  Lippe,  belongs  to  the 
great  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  and  has  no  mountains 
properly  speaking,  though  some  low  eminences  run  from 
the  Egge  to  the  Weser  and  to  the  Porta  Westphalica,  and 
pass  through  the  government  of  Minden  into  Osnaburg : 
the  other  half,  to  the  south  of  the  Lippe,  consists  of  small 
chains  of  mountains  and  hills,  which  contain  many  valleys. 
In  the  northern  half  the  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  with  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  morasses,  and  scanty  forests ;  in  the 
southern  half  the  soil  is  firm  and  sand  is  rare :  it  is  not 
always  productive,  but  the  forests  are  very  fine.  The 
mountains  in  the  province  are  all  offsets  of  the  Harz. 
To  these  belong:— 1,  The  Weser  chain.  2,  The  Teuto- 
burgerwald,  a  remarkable  chain  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince like  a  wall  towards  the  Netherlands,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  middle  of  the  Ems.  It  has  only  one  open- 
ing or  break,  a  regular  porta  till  it  comes  to  Biele- 
feld. The  whole  chain  is  steep  and  abrupt  on  the  east 
side,  and  gently  sloping  on  the  west  side.  It  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Liupe,  and  is 
covered  with  fine  forests  of  oaks,  beeches,  and  other  trees, 
but  there  are  no  pines.  3,  The  Porta  Westphalica,  a 
beautifiil  picturesque  chain,  which  forms  a  semicircle  of  45 
miles  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Osnaburg,  through  the  district  of  Minden,  to  the  Stein- 
huder  Lake  in  Lippe-Schaumburg.  ITiere  is  a  pass 
through  this  chain,  exactly  in  the  centre,  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  below  Minden,  and  this  is  the  celebrated  Porta 
Westphalica. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Weser,  the  Ems,  the  Lippe, 
the  Ronr,  and  the  Vechta.  There  are  no  lakes  in  this 
province,  nor  any  laree  ponds  or  meres :  there  are  nume- 
rous marshes,  especially  m  the  northern  part :  the  prin- 
cipoJ  mineral-waters  are  those  of  Driburg  and  Schwcfm. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy :  the  air  is  purer, 
but  colder  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  part,  where 
fogs,  caused  by  the  marshes,  are  frequent.  The  winter  is 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is  often  insupport- 
able in  the  extensive  heaths.  Epidemic  and  endemic  dis- 
orders are  more  common  in  the  plain  than  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts ;  but  instances  of  great  lonprevity  are  not  rare. 

The  vegetable  products  are,  com  of  all  kinds,  but  hardly 

sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  province ;  peas  and 

beans,  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  hemp  and  flax  (which  are 

■taitle  articles),  some  hops,  and  in  the  mountainous  part 

••r  in  great  quantities.    The  minerals  are  iron,  copper, 

"*'"mine,  marble,  slate,  freestone,  salt,  and  coals : 

itensive  turf-moore. 

and  Trade.—The  manufactures  arc  of 


considerable  importance,  especially  those  of  linen,  ootton, 
woollen  cloth,  silk,  leather,  hosiery,  and  paper.  There  are 
numerous  iron,  copper,  and  steel-works,  and  manufactories 
of  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  and  copper,  brass,  and  iron  good*. 
There  are  also  many  sugar-refineries,  brandy-diatilleriea, 
and  tanneries  in  the  province.  The  trade  of  the  province 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  own  natural  productions 
and  manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Roman  Catholics  (nearly 
700,000),  especially  in  those  districts  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  ecclesiastical  princes,  such  as  Munster,  Pader- 
born,  &c. ;  in  other  parts,  as  Minden,  Ravensberg,  Siegen, 
and  Mai-ks,  the  Protestants  are  the  most  numerous :  there 
are  11,800  Jews.  [Aknsbero ;  Bielbfeld ;  Minden; 
MiixsTBR.] 

(Hassel,  Die  Pretiasische  Monarchie;  Stein,  Geogra- 
phisch-Statistisches  Lexicon ;  Brockhaus,  Conversation* 
Lexicon ;  Schlieben,  Gemdlde  der  Preustigchen  Monarchie.) 

WESTPHALIA  TREATY  OF.   [Gkrmawy— //i#/ory.i 

WESTPORT.     rMAYc] 

WESTRAY.     [Orkney  Islands.] 

WESTRI'NGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Lamiacea>,  and  named  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  in  honour  of  Dr.  Westring,  physician  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  New 
Ho.'.and.  They  form  shrabs  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  permanent,  and  three  or  four  in  a 
whorl,  quite  entire.  The  flowers  are  three  or  four  in  a 
whorl.  The  calyx  is  campanulate,  10-nerved,  equal  5- 
toothed,  with  the  throat  naked  inside.  The  corolla  has  a 
short  tube,  naked  inside  ;  the  throat  is  wide,  with  a  sub- 
bilabiate  limb ;  the  upper  lip  is  flat,  bifid,  rather  spread- 
ing; the  lower  lip  spreading,  3-lobed,  the  middle  Idw 
rather  bifid.  The  stamens  4,  erect,  distant,  inclosed  in 
the  lube  of  the  corolla ;  the  upper  two  are  fertile,  having 
1-ceIled  glabrous  anthers ;  the  lower  two  sterile,  with  bi- 
partite anthers,  dependent  and  empty ;  and  linear  lobes. 
The  style  is  equally  bifid  at  the  top ;  the  lobea  are  sub- 
ulate, with  a  stigmatic  surface  at  the  apex.  The  achenia 
are  coriaceous,  and  reticulately  wrinkled.  Tliere  are 
about  ten  species  of  this  genus  described.  They  are  pretty 
shmbs,  and  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  for  va* 
riety.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  light  rich  soil,  op 
one  composed  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  w^ood  will  strike  readily  ondcr  a 
hand-glass. 

WETHERBY.    [Yorkshirk.] 

WETSTEIN,  JOHN  JAMES,  distinguished  for  his  la- 
bours on  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  which  had  long  been  one  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  city  of  Basel.  His  grandfather,  John  Rudolph 
Wetstein,  who  was  bom  in  1614  and  died  in  1684,  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the  uni- 
versity there,  as  was  also  one  of  his  sons  of  the  same  names, 
who  was  bom  in  1647  and  died  1711.  Another  son, 
Henry,  was  the  well-known  teamed  Dutch  printer,  and 
died  in  1726.  Rudolph,  a  son  of  the  second  John  Rudolph, 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Basel ;  and  John  Henry,  an- 
other son,  became  a  booKseller  at  Amsterdam. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  bom  at  Basel  ia 
1693.  Aner  having  studied  divinity  under  his  uncle  the 
professor,  and  Hebrew  under  Buxtorf,  he  was  admitted  i 
minister  of  the  national  church  in  1713,  on  which  occasion 
he  printed  a  Latin  thesis  in  defence  of  the  substantial 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  commonly  received  teit 
of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  under  the  title  of  <  Disaeitatio  de 
Variis  Novi  Testamenti  Lectionibus,'  4to.  To  this  subject 
he  may  b«  said  to  have  thenceforth  devoted  his  life.  He 
commenced  by  visitine  France  and  England,  as  well  as  the 
various  libraries  in  Holland,  for  the  examination  of  manu- 
scripts ;  he  was  in  England  in  1716,  and  again  in  1720,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  employed  for  some  years  in  this  wonrik 
by  Bentley,  who  had  himself  projected  a  new  edition  (tf  the 
Crreek  Testament  (see  Life,  by  Monk,  pp.  311  and  429). 
It  was  not  till  1780  that  Wetstein  produced  his  next  pub- 
lication, a  quarto  volume  of  •  Prolegomena'  to  a  proposed 
new  edition  of  the  Greek  text  according  to  the  most  antient 
codices.  By  this  time  however  his  critical  investintions 
had  alarmed  a  party  among  hig  clerical  brethren,  who  had 
influence  enough  not  only  to  obtain  ,a  decree  from  the 
senate  of  Basel  condemning  his  project  as  both  unnecessary 
and  dangerous,  but  even  to  get  him  im)hibited  from  offio- 
ating  as  a  minister.   On  this  he  retired  to  Amsterdam,  when 
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the  Bemoiubmiiti  orAnninUuu  appointed  him  fucceasor 
to  Le  Clero  in  the  profeisorship  of  pnilosophy  and  history ; 
and  although,  on  his  making  a  public  apology  for  some 
opiniona  savouring  of  Sociniani«n  that  had  been  ascribed  to 
bun,  the  decree  of  the  Basel  senate  was  reversed  in  May, 
17^  he  renuuned  at  Amsterdam  for  the  rest  of  his  hte, 
■nd  died  there,  34th  March,  1754.  He  had  meanwhile  paid 
another  vudtto  England  in  1746.  His  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  appeared  at  last,  at  Amsterdam,  in  two 
Tolumes,  folio,  in  I7&1  and  1732.  Notwithstanding  many 
errors  by  wliich  it  is  disfigured,  this  edition  (now  become 
tery  scarce)  is  of  great  value  for  the  purposes  of  the 
critical  student,  llie  first  volume  of  an  intended  re- 
print of  it,  in  4to.,  corrected  and  improved,  appeared  at 
Rotterdam  in  1831,  under  the  care  of  the  learned  J. 
A.  Lotie ;  but  his  death  prevented  its  being  continued. 
The  portion  published  contained  only  the  Prolegomena. 
There  is  also  a  previous  republicaliun  of  the  Prole- 
gomena at  Halle,  in  1764,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Solo- 
mon Semler.  Two  epistles  attributed  to  Clemens  Ko- 
manus,  which  Wetstein  liad  printed  at  the  end  of  his  New 
Testament,  txom  a  Syriac  MS.,  have  been  proved  by  Lard- 
ner  to  be  spurious. 
WETTEK.  [SuNDA  Islands,  Lssskr.] 
WETTERN.XAKE.  [Swkdex.] 
WETZLAR,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  government 
of  Coblenz  in  the  Pnisman  Rhine  province,  is  situated  in  a 
ramaiitic  country  on  the  banks  of  the  J^hn,  over  which 
ttoe  is  a  stone  bridge,  and  which  is  there  joined  by  the 
Dili  and  the  Wetzbaoh.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
valla,  has  six  gates  and  two  suburbs,  and  is  built  on  the 
■de  of  a  hill,  on  ground  so  very  uneven  as  to  be  liardly 
iceeadble  to  carriages.  There  are  three  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  very  spacious  and  fine  edifice, 
with  twenty-eight  altars.  The  Jews  have  a  synagogue. 
Ibe  public  establishments  and  institutions  are,  an  hos- 
pitel,  a  united  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  gymna- 
■mn,  a  school  of  industry,  and  a  Bible  Society.  The 
houses  are  built  in  the  old-fasliioned  German  style.  The 
pmolation  is  about  4500,  of  whom  3d(X)  are  Protestants, 
lOOO  Roman  Catholics,  and  100  Jews.  The  inhabitants 
have  some  manufactures  of  stockings,  gloves,  and  to- 
bacco, some  tanneries  and  oil-mills,  and  a  trade  in  iron. 
Wetalar  was  formerly  a  f>ee  imperial  city,  and,  from  1693 
to  1806,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  chamber,  or  supreme 
court  of  appeal  of  the  empire.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
it  was  aasigned,  in  1816,  to  Prussia. 

(Mfiller,  Oeographitehea  Worterhuch  dea  Preussiachen 
Staatea  ;  Haasel,  HantUtueht  vol.  iv. ;  Stein,  Geogr.  Lexi- 
9m.) 

WEXFORD,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
4cr, in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  St.  Geor^re's  Channel , 
OB  tiie  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west,  north- 
west, and  north  by  Waterford  harbour,  and  the  counties  of 
Waterfbrd,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  county  is  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  and 
its  extreme  extent,  measured  in  this  direction,  from  the  pro- 
montory called  Point  Hook,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Waterford  harbour,  is  about  54  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth 
fiom  eait  to  west,  between  Greenore  Point  and  the  sestuary 
of  the  Suir,  in  Waterford  harbour,  is  about  28  miles ;  and  tra- 
Teiibag  northward  from  this  line,  the  breadth  does  not  dimi- 
mih  materially,  excepting  where  the  east  coast  is  indented 
!qr  Wexfbnl  harbour,  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Newtown- 
batrr,  beyond  which  it  contracts  suddenly,  so  that  the 
norto-eastem  extremity  of  the  county  forms  a  mere  pro- 
montoty,  little  more  than  12  miles  across,  between  the 
loathem  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  and  the  sea.  The 
total  area  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  is  576,568  acres,  22  poles  (rather  more 
thin  900  square  miles),  of  which  572,919  acres,  3  roods, 
39  poles  (about  895  square  miles),  consist  of  land,  and 
3608  acres,  23  poles  (rather  more  than  5^  square  miles^, 
of  water.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  182,713,  which 
gives  an  average  of  about  204  persons  to  each  square  mile 
of  land.  According  to  the  evidence  laid  bel'oi-e  a  select 
committiee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  Irish  Tithes,  in 
1831-2,  the  figures  in  which  differ  slightly  from  the  above, 
Wexfoid  stands  fourteenth  in  the  list  of  Irish  counties  for 
ioperflcial  extent,  but  was  then  the  ninth  for  absolute  ex- 
tent of  ^fk*  under  eoltivationt  and  nineteenth  for  amount 
ofpopoktioa.    In  IMltlwpopalatifm  was  202,033,  which 


gives  an  average  of  nearly  226  persons  to  each  square 
mile ;  and  in  that  year  the  countv  stood  seventeenUi  for 
actual  amount  of  population.  The  area  is  about  the 
same  as  tliat  of  the  English  county  of  Warwick,  but 
the  population  in  1831  was  less  than  three-fifths  tliat 
of  Warwickshire;  Wexford,  the  county  town,  is  rather 
more  than  7U  miles  south  of  Dublin,  measured  in  a  straight 
line ;  in  about  52°  atK  N.  lat..  and  6"  27'  E.  long.  The 
range  of  the  county  of  Wexford  is  from  about  52'  0'  to 
52^  48'  N.  lat.,  and  Irom  about  6=  8'  to  7"  1'  W.  long. 

Coast-line. — Owing  to  the  position  of  Wexford  at  the 
south-east  comer  of  Ireland,  more  than  one-half  of  its 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  sea.  From  Kilmichael  Point, 
which  is  the  easternmost  point  in  the  county  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  its  coast-line,  to  Cahore  Point, 
about  12  miles  from  it  in  a  southerly  direction,  but  a 
little  inclining  to  the  west,  the  coast  forms  a  sliailow  bay, 
interrupted  by  very  few  prominent  points.  Near  the 
centre  of  this,  wliich  is  sometimes  called  Kilbride  bay,  a 
small  inlet  at  Courtown  has  been  formed  into  a  floating 
dock  or  harbour  for  small  craft,  by  the  construction  of 
two  rough  piers.  From  Cahore  Point  to  the  Haven  Point, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Wexford  harbour,  a 
farther  distance  of  between  16  and  17  miles,  trending 
rather  more  to  the  west,  the  coast-line  is  unbroken  by  any 
inlet  or  considerable  projection.  Indeed  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  Arklow,  which  lies  a  little  north  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Wexford,  to  Wexlbrd  harbour,  pre- 
sents no  opening  which  can  afibrd  shelter  from  foul  wea- 
ther, except  to  small  craft ;  and  the  danger  to  shipping 
is  increased  by  a  range  of  sand-banks  which  lie  parallel  to 
the  shore  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  towards  the 
northern  extremity  of  which  the  Arklow  light-ship  is  sta- 
tioned. Wexford  harbour  is  large,  and  of  very  irregular 
form,  but  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  and  the  entrance  is 
obstructed  by  a  bar.  The  entrance  is  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  two  long,  narrow,  sandy  peninsulas,  the  liaven 
Point  on  the  north  and  Rosslare  Point  on  the  south ;  and 
though  it  is  less  than  a  mile  wide,  the  harbour  almost  im- 
mediately expands  to  a  width  of  more  than  eight  miles. 
Tlie  town  of  Wexford  lies  opposite  to,  and  about  four 
miles  from,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  contracts 
80  suddenly  opposite  the  town,  as  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge 
1571  feet  long,  a  portion  of  the  rondivay  of  whicli  is  made 
moveable,  to  allow  the  passage  of  masted  vessels  into  the 
inner  portion  of  the  harbour,  which  again  extends,  though 
only  for  a  short  distance,  to  the  width  of  about  two  miles. 
A  bank  of  shifting  sand  outside  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour has  been  for  some  years  increasing,  and  it  leaves  so 
little  depth  of  water  as  to  render  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour inconvenient  for  anything  beyond  the  size  of  fishing- 
boats  ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  interior  is  both  intricate 
and  shallow.  Several  remedial  measures  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  none  as  yet  acted  upon.  Tiie  harbour  con- 
tains a  few  small  but  inhabited  islands,  ca11e<l  Beg  Erin,  or 
Little  Ireland,  and  Great  Island,  in  both  of  which  thcrv! 
are  remains  of  monastic  buildings.  From  llosslnre  Point 
to  Greenore  Point,  nearly  seven  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  the  coast  forms  another  bay,  called  Greenore 
Bay,  and  oppo;>ite  the  point,  about  thiee  furlongs  from  the 
shore,  is  a  detached  rock  called  Carrick  Beacon .  From  this 
point,  for  rather  more  than  five  miles,  the  coast  again  trends 
a  little  westward  in  an  irregular  line  to  Camsore  Point, 
which  forms  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  Opposite  to  this  portion  of  the 
shore,  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Greenore  Point, 
is  the  Tuscar  rock,  the  position  of  which  w  marktd  by  a 
revolving  light,  and  by  a  bell  in  fogg>'  weather.  On  the 
southern  coast,  from  Camsore  Point  to  CroK>larnoce  Pci.-!r. 
a  distance  of  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  a  btraistht  i.»f. 
is  a  shallow  bay,  into  which  two  considerable  lakt#.  ;.*-  «•- 
Lady's  Island  Lake  and  Tacumshin  1-ake,  open,  tr.c  i.-t^wc 
by  an  artificial  communication  which  is  cut  ^^^-7  '■  'y-  •'" 
four  years  through  the  sand-bank  which  »*P«-'^"**_/.  •"''■ 
the  sea;  this  lake  is  remaikable  for  the  »-:;-—-  ^ 'v*. 
that,  while  it  receives  M:v«r;!il  smail  nvu-.:  a  -  -  ■», 
natuml  outlet.  South  of  CnJMifarnog«  *'j'--\'^..  ^^^■' 
and  Little  Saltee  island.^,  tl..'  n*^*"**  i,:  \';.  "  ^,'^ 
more  than  tv. u  miles  from  lii':  'j'*^.-/  *  "  "*  *  ' "  "  ^  "* 
islands  is  about  a  mile  k>i»;^.  "''J.  :TL 
and  the  smaller  is  about  half  tf-^J^ 
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T<ewiB  gfai«8  Uiat,  according  to  a  late  return  from  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  adjoining  parish  on  the  uiainland,  the 
Siiltee  islands  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  Vrom  the  smallest  of  the  two,  which  lies 
neaiv&t  I'o  the  mainland,  a  ridge  of  rocks  called  St.  Pa- 
trick's Bridge,  having  only  from  seven  to  ten  f«et  of  water 
kt  low  tide,  extends  to  the  adjoining  shore,  atfording  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  obstacle  to  the  navigation.  Seve- 
ral small  rocky  islets  occur  about  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  a  floating  light  is  stationed  a  few  miles  south  of  Great 
Saltee  island.  Westward  of  Crossfarnoge  Point  is  BoUy- 
teige  Bay,  and  the  coast  inclines  a  little  northward  as  lar 
119  the  entrance  to  Bnnnow  Bay,  about  nine  miles  west  of 
the  point  last  mentioned.  Hcie  a  long  sand-bank  sepa- 
rates I>ough  Ballyteige,  in  which  is  a  small  island,  from 
the  sea.  Bannow  Bay  is  an  irregular  shallow  inlet  which 
runs  about  four  miles  inland,  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
to  Clonmines,  and  it  has  a  small  island,  called  Bannow 
island,  at  its  mouth,  from  which  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  the  coa-st  runs  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  south- 
west, terminating  in  Hook  Head,  which  is  the  extreme 
south  point  of  tlie  county.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast 
arc  tiic  small  dry  harbour,  used  by  fishing  vessels,  called 
Fethard  Bay,  Ine  prominent  points  Baginbun  Point 
and  Baginbun  Head,  where  the  shore  is  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  several  small  bays  of  little  importance.  At 
Hook  Head  is  a  lofty  lighthouse  with  a  itationarj'  light, 
and  severd.1  other  lights  are  established  about  this  part  of 
the  coast,  which  is  exceedingly  rugged  and  dangerous, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  Imme- 
diately after  doubling  this  point  the  shore  turns  back 
in  a  north-«astcm  direction,  forming  the  south-east- 
ern boundary  of  Waterford  harbour,  and  reducing  Hook 
to  a  narrow  peninsula,  which,  for  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  miles,  nowhere  exceeds  one  mile  in  width. 
From  Templetown  bay,  about  four  miles  from  Hook  Head 
(within  Waterford  harl>our),  the  shore  again  trends  towards 
the  west  for  about  live  niile»,  to  the  03slu.iry  of  the  Suir. 
The  Wexford  coast  of  Waterford  harbour  is  indented  by 
numerous  small  bays. 

Surface,  Geology,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. 
— The  county  of  Wexford  is  in  a  great  measure  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  by  natural  boundaries.  From  the 
extremity  of  its  sea-coast  in  Waterford  Harbour,  the  seslu- 
arv  of  the  Suir,  and  the  river  Barrow,  tlte  lower  pwt  of 
which  is  called  the  River  of  Ross,  which  Hows  into  it,  form 
the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a  distam-e,  in  a  straight 
line,  of  about  16  miles,  to  the  point  of  junction  of  thu 
counties  of  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny.  For  1?  or  13 
miles  farther,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  boundary 
is  pretty  distinctly  markeil  by  the  ridges  called  Blackstaira 
Mountain  and  Mount  I.einster,  the  former  of  which  rises 
in  several  points,  along  the  boundary-line  of  the  counties 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  to  elevations  of  from  1.720  to 
2409  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water,  while 
the  latter  is  marked  as  of  Uie  elevation  of  2G1U  feet  in  the 
Ordnance  map,  also  at  a  point  on  the  boundary-line. 
Three  remarkable  summits  upon  this  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, between  Wexford  and  Carlow,  arc  disiinguished 
as  *  The  LGa|)s  of  Oseian's  Greyhounds.'  A  few  miles 
west  by  south  of  Newtownbarry,  on  the  slope  of  Mownt 
Leinster,  rises  the  small  river  Clody,  whicli  forms  the 
boundnry  of  the  coxmty  to  the  above  town,  where,  alter 
a  rapidly  descending  course,  it  falls  into  the  Slaney. 
From  Ncwtownbany  the  boundary-lino  runs  for  a  short 
distance  up  the  couise  of  the  Slaney,  towaids  the  north- 
west, afler  which  it  turns  north-east  along  the  tributary 
river  Derrj',  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Wickldw.  After  leav- 
ing the  course  of  the  Derry,  the  boundary-line  turns  ab- 
ruptly south  fur  a  short  distance,  and  then,  again  turning 
north-cast,  runs  over  an  elevated  ridge  wliich  forms  the 
southern^ termination  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and 
which  is  little  less  elevated  than  that  i>ortion  of  the  ridge 
which  lies  south-west  of  the  valley  of  the  Slaney.  Many 
points  near  tliis  l>oundary  have  an  elevation  exceeding 
ItKX)  feet.  The  last  portion  of  the  boundaiy-line  of  the 
county  is  formed  by  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea 
near  kilmichael  Point. 

Besides  the  ridges  which  form  part  of  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  county,  Wexford  contains  many  single 
lulls  of  considerable  elevation,  among  which  are  the  Forth 
Mountains,  A  range  which  extends  in  a  south-westerly  di- 


rection fur  five  or  six  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  o£4 
county-town,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  boundary  to 
baronies  of  Forlli  and  Bargy,  which  occupy  tlie  sol 
eastern  corner  of  the  county.  Carrickadee  Kock.  one| 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Forth,  is  776  feet  high. 
many  other  points  are  more  than  GOO  feet.  Of  the 
tnched  hills  may  be  noticed  Camaross,  598  ft 
C'arrickbyme,  7G7  feet,  in  the  middle  of  Uic  t 
Uill.  near  the  northern  extremity,  and  not  far  fn 
coast,  of  which  it  ibrms  a  striking  landmark,  826  fe 
and  the  Lacken  Hill,  near  New  Ross,  G29  feet  hij^T 
tween  these  and  other  single  elevations  the  land  is  br 
with  low  hills  and  undulations,  between  which  there  are  i 
small  winding  streams.  The  principal  river  of  the  co 
is  the  Slaney,  which  enters  from  the  county  of  Carlo*  _ 
short  distance  north  of  Newtownbarry,  and  nows  in  a  tole- 
rably direct  course  past  that  town  and  Enniscorthy  to 
Wexfont  harbour.  11  is  navigable  for  large  boats  as  far 
as  Enniscorthy,  to  which  place  the  tide  flows.  On  tb» 
cast  .Hide  it  receives,  a  few  miles  north  of  Enniscorthy.  '• 
river  Bann,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
county,  and  two  or  three  minor  streams;  and  on  the  w| 
em  side  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Unrin  and 
Boro.  both  of  which  enter  it  south  of  Enniscorthy. 
the  other  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Owenavorrash  i 
its  tributarj-  the  Banoge,  the  waters  of  which  enter  the  ses 
north  of  Courtown  harbour;  the  OwendufF,  the  Corock  w 
Cortig,  and  some  other  small  streams,  which  iluw  into 
now  Bay  ;  and  several  rivukts  which  empty  themn 
into  the  lakes  on  Ihc  southern  coast.  The  Uarrow  or 
river,  and  othew  which  form  part  of  the  boimdaries  of  , 
county,  have  been  mentionea  already,  as  also  the 
lake  wliich  claims  notice,  the  Indies' Island  Lake,  wli: 
is  sometimes  designated  Lough  Ta. 

Geologically  considered,  the  county  of  Wi  "  ' 
part  of  the  clay-slate  truet  which  extends  alou 
portion  of  Ireland  from  the  northern  part  of  Wilkiu.v  u 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Though  considerably  inflected  in 
of  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  the  strata  gener 
maintain,  in  the  northern  parts,  a  tolerably  unilorni  direc- 
tion from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  a  dip  to  the  south- 
east. The  clay-stale  is  found  in  jroniediale  contact  with 
granite,  which  fonns  tlic  chief  comiwneut  of  the  ranges 
tliat  separate  this  county  from  Carlow.  The  Forth  Moun- 
tain consists  principally  of  (quartz  rock,  with  occnsionsl 
lamina  of  clay-slate,  and  the  strataare  in  some  ;  en 

by  fissures  and  veins  of  quartz,  which  occa.^  •« 

indications  of  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  a, 
Quailz-rock  and  clay-slate  form  also  the  lower  gr« 
the  vicinity  of  the  Forth  ;  and  the  former,  which  l 
limes  iron-shot  and  of  a  deep  reddish  hue,  extends  und«rl 
to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  also  r.tw.ior 
to  the  south  of  the  Forth  Mountains.  Granite  .i 
Carnsore  Poinll,  in  the  south-east,  and  at  the  ' 
and  Camaross  Hills ;  and  blocks  of  that  suiistance  are 
found  strewed  between  those  mountains  and  Bannow,  on 
the  south-west.  Beds  of  greenstone  also  occur  in  a  few 
places  among  tlae  clay-slate,  which,  near  Enniscorthy  aftt 
in  several  other  places,  is  much  intermixed  with  quarU 
rock.  Tlie  principal  ranges  of  elevated  land  however  con- 
sist of  clay-slate,  and  good  slates  are  quarried  ne.t  ""' 
lownbarry,  and  in  other  parts  adjacent  to  the 
chain,  A  black  and  slightly  carbonated  clay  i- 
near  Enniscorthy,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  coal, 
part  of  the  county  wliich  borders  on  Waterford  h 
consists  principally  of  clay-slate  in  nearly  vert  icAl 
surmounted  in  two  or  three  places  with  a  cap  of  sandstd 
From  Templetown  Hill,  near  the  Hook  promontory,  tfuch 
a  cap  declines  until  it  underlies  a  tongue  of  tlutz  linK- 
stone,  which  extends  to  the  extremity  of  Hook  Point,  i 
is  arranged  in  thin  strata  dipping  at  an  angle  of  4"  H 
towards  the  south.  Tliis  limestone  contains  numerous! 
valves  and  corallites.  The  sandstone  rocks  form  tlie 
cipiitouB  coast  about  Baginbun  Point,  and  appear  in  sev4 
detached  spots  in  the  county,  among  which  is  Uie  in 
haven  of  Wexford  harbour.  Tlie  rugged  emiv'  ''I 
Tara  Hill,  alluded  to  above,  consists  of  por^ 
base  of  compact  felspar,  occasionally  pas.sin>; 
stone  with  inlaid  crystals  of  glassy  felspar.  Grver 
also  appears  here  occasionally.  In  addition  \o  the  li| 
stone  at  Hook  Point,  some  is  found  a  tittle  souUi  uf  \V| 
ford  town,  and  also  at  Duncormuek,  about  the  midi 
the  southern  coast.    The  SiUtee  islands  are  clajf-slate  i 
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nrennted  by  bc(l»  ef  tanit->(onp.  I^ad  has  b«en  fuund  and 
wfi  '  '  '  f  ■-■■■■  ,,p  Cftii-rae.  Silver  waa  formerly  raided 
TIC'  here  there  are  the  remains  olnn  antiont 

mi  has  been  louml  there.   Copper-ore  exists 

at  r  Wexionl.  arul  it  is  supposed  to  have 

be-.  rlv  ;  -iivl  111  inil>ai5o  and  asbestos   have 

bC'  nlield,  nettr  Kiiniscorlhy. 

H' '  •  c-r  hiive  been  discovered 

in  tire  alluvial  districts  on  liie  cast  and  south,  where  mail 
occnrs ;  and  about  seven  yenrs  JUiO  R  perfect  foHsil  speci- 
niwi  of  the  Cerent  Menarrros,  or  gif^antic  deer  of  Ireland. 
of  extmnrtlinar)'  dimensions,  was  found  at  Ballyhuskard, 
iww  the  bn£r  of  Itty. 

In  climate,  those  parts  of  Wexford  which  lie  open  to 
the  8«?a  aiv  milder  in  terajierfitvire  than  the  adjacent 
muntie*  of  Cnrlow  and  Kilkenny.  Snow  seldom  remains 
on  tlie  ground  in  these  dislriels,  and  ajfriculliiral  ojx^ra- 
tions  inaj'  oiUn  be  carried  on  without  interruption,  while 
land^  ten  milei  inland  are  covered  wilh  snow  or  locked  up 
with  frost.  The  southern  district  is  exposed  to  storms  in 
.^rin^  and  autumn,  and  to  heavy  rains  in  winter ;  but  the 
ciunate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  grain 
ctDns  and  the  harve&t  is  at  least  aa  early  as  in  those 
Welsh  counties  which  lie  more  .southerly  on  the  opposite 
ade  of  the  Channel. 

Tlic  principal  communication  between  Wexford  and  the 
interior  of  Ireland  is  by  tlic  river  Barrow,  which  commu- 
nicatee with  the  Grand'Canal.  A  railroad  fiom  Wexford 
to  Carlow  was  projected  a  few  years  since,  and  the  plan 
wns  submitted  to  the  Irish  llailway  Commissioners!,  but 
ao^hing  has  been  done  towaitls  its  formation.  The  prin- 
fipaJ  roads  in  the  county  are — the  mail-coach  road  from 
Dublin,  which  enters  the  county  from  Arklow,  near  its 
northern  extremity,  and  passes  bv  Gorev  and  Enniscorthy, 
aad  thence  alone:  the  western  sicie  of  (he  Slaney  to  Wex- 
ford ;  a  mail  road  wliich  leaves  this  county  for  Carlow,  a 
few  miles  nortJi  of  Newtownbarry :  and  the  mail  road 
county  from  Wexfortf  to  New  Ross.  Tne 
ever  well  supplied  with  roads  in  every  direc- 
'  harljonrs  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  attbrd 
ils  for  communication  by  sea. 
ulturp,  f'isfieries,  ami  Munufaclurea. — ^The 
inty  of  Wexford  is  generally  of  a  cold  clayey 
,,-  deficient  of  the  substrata  of  limestone  and 
ivel  which  occur  in  the  more  inland  coun- 
nerally  speaking,  the  western  or  inland  parts 
iiro  inferior  in  quality  to  the  eastern  or 
although  the  lormcr  have  an  equivalent 
;  of  soil  in  the  abundance  of  turf  or  peat 
m  tile  interior,  which  affords  fuel  for  burning  lime, 
I  is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  Tlie 
fXrtern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county  have  a  deep  altu- 
Tia]  soil,  abounding  wilh  various  marls,  calcareous  sa^nd, 
ally  limestone,  but  are  deficient  in  peat ;  and 
,  of  the  county,  where  neither  turl  from  the 
-.1  from  England  can  be  readily  procured, 
\y  scarce.  With  proper  undcrHlniining 
•  111  lime,  the  prevjuling  clayey  and  gravelly 
s  good  crops.  The  Hook  peninsula,  which  is 
v.;;i  sides  to  tlte  ocean,  and  little  elevated  above 
cs  grass,  wheat,  and  barley  of  superior  quality 
liable  luxuriance.  In  the  baronies  iipun  the  se.v 
1  lA  generally  divided  into  small  farms  of  from 
Hy  acres,  the  active  competition  for  which 
oecuHMS  rents  to  be  high;  and  on  these  little  fuiuis  much 
iftdtM^iry  13  ollen  exerted  in  manuring  and  otherwise  ira- 
nr-j  '        oil  with  mail,  calcareous  sand,  sea-weed,  &c. 

On  ■■  the  agriculture  of  Wexford  is  in  a  credit- 

■  ling  the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  soil. 
vf  the  various  kinds  of  {rrain,  of  wliich 


aefn^    the 


fcc 


ii.e    unncipal,   beans,  tares,  rape,   turnips,  and 
the  la 


abic  $ta' 
The  err ; 

potaUNra,  the  Ia:>t  being  the  staple  crop,  and  that  upon 
nrbieh  xiio»>t  roanurinc  is  bestowed.  Clover  and  artiticial 
pWM*  Are  also  i-aised  to  some  extent.  Dairies  are  numer- 
QiDC  nn.i  n  ...-h  Ki;ti,  r-  i<  exported,  but  neither  in  the  selec- 
tion, processes  of  the  dairy  is  sufficient 
Ml  i  /  iltry  of  Wexford  are  in  high  repute, 
W)<i  keys  and  other  domestic  fowl  are  reared  for 
vm-  '  iblln  and  Liverpool.  Many  pigeons  are  sup- 
plied iruui  tins  county  ;  and  rabbits,  from  the  sandy  war- 
rens near  the  sliore.  are  Kold  in  great  numbers.  Bees  are 
alM  kept,  and  in  *ume  places  alteution  is  paid  to  means 
of  removing  the  honey  wiiUoul  destroying  tUem.  Mucli  of 
K  C,  No.  1713. 


the  improvement  manifested  of  late  years  iu  the  agi^ 
ture  of  the  county  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  agriuu7- 
tnral  associations,  in  the  success  of  which  the  resident 
gentr)'  have  taken  an  active  interest. 

In  the  account  of  this  county  in  Hall's  '  Ireland'  it  is 
observed  that  itis  highly  privileged  in  having  few  ab- 
sentee landlords.  '  There  are,"  we  arc  informed,  '  no  huge 
estateji,  over  which  several  agents  must,  of  necessity,  he 
placed.'  In  tlie  work  refeixed  to  it  is  observed  that 
the  great  feature  of  the  county  is  its  peculiarly  English 
character:  '  This,'  to  quote  the  language  of  Mr.' and  Mrs, 
Hall,  I  is  apparent  not  only  in  ils  external  aspect— the  skil- 
fully farmed  fields,  the  compaiatively  comfortable  cottages, 
the  bams  attached  to  every  farm-yard,  the  well-trimniod 
hedge-rows,  the  neat  "  gardens "'  stocked  with  other  vege- 
tables than  potatoes,  and  the  "  acres  of  beans" — the  pea- 
santry are  better  clad  than  we  have  seen  them  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  and  have  an  air  of  sturdy  independence,  an 
independence  which  they  really  feel,  and  to  which  they  aie 
justly  entitled.'  '  A  peasant  is  never  seen  without  shoes 
and  stockings  ;  and  a  young  woman  very  rarely  without  ii 
bonnet.  Both  are  always  decently  clad,  rags  being  as  rare 
in  Wexford  as  they  are  in  Kent.''  *  The  interior  of  their 
cottages  is  in  corresponding  order.  The  most  fastidious 
guest  may  not  hesitate  to  dfne  under  the  thatched  roof  of 
a  labourer  of  the  southern  baronies.  They  are,  in  general, 
proud  of  their  English  descent — of  their  antient  names, 
and  their  advanced  civilization.* 

The  great  extent  of  sea-coast  and  the  numerous  banks 
in  the  vicinity  render  the  fisheries  of  Wexford  very  im- 
portant to  its  population,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
them.  The  coast  presents  very  numerous  creeks  capable  of 
accommodating  open  boats, 'and  at  most  of  these  Home 
fishermen  are  resident,  but  the  wnnt  of  haibours  suitable 
for  larger  ves.^els  prevents  the  fishery  from  being  followed 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  otherwise  might  be. 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  are  of  little  importance. 
Woollen  cloths,  checks,  and  coarse  linens  are  made,  but 
on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  for  consumption  in  the  dis- 
trict. A  cotton  factory  was  established  several  years  ago 
at  St.  John's,  near  Enniscorthy,  but  it  was  soon  rehn- 
quishcd  ;  and  the  weaving  and  spinning  business  was  for- 
merly carried  on  to  so  consideraole  an  extent  at  Tintern 
that  a  yarn-market  was  established  and  a  market-housu 
built  for  tJie  buyers  and  sellers ;  but,  though  many  wea- 
vers remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  market  has  fallen 
into  decay.  Tliere  were  G7  power-looms  in  use  in  the 
county  of^Wexford  in  the  year  1836.  Tlie  manufacture  of 
siraw-plat  is  much  attended  to  by  the  female  cottagers. 

The  principal  external  commerce  of  the  county  is  in 
agricultural  produce,  especially  barley,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  sent  to  England.  The  chief  corn-markets 
jue  at  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  and  Castlebridge,  \Vcxford 
being  the  poii  llirough  which  the  trade  of  the  other  two 
passe*.  New  Ross  also  exports  the  like  produce  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Butter  is  sent  through  Gorey  to  Dublin, 
and  through  Wexford  and  Waterford  to  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
&c. ;  and  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  sent  to  England  by 
steam-boats  from  the  same  ports.  For  statistics  of  the 
port  of  Wkxfouu  see  the  next  article. 

Dicitinns,  Totcns,  if-c— With  the  exception  of  parts  of 
two  parishes  which  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Wexford  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Dublin.  It  is  divided, 
for  civil  purpo.«*3,  into  eight  baronies,  one  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  two  portions  ;  their  names,  potations,  respec- 
tive areas,  and  population  according  to  the  returns  of  laUii 
are  as  follows  : — 


Niim«  2nd  Siiaatlon. 


Gorey         .  .  N.E. 

SoMn»r7.1,U  .  N.W. 

nnlaytikrrn  .     K. 

HmlTV       .  .       W. 

Shclnialii-r.  Wert  I  iral 

i^lrlUinw  .    S.W. 

Ihtsv        .  .        & 

Fortli         .  .     S.E. 

T«taU   . 
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The  count)*  contains  the  antient  episcopal  town  ofi 
Ferns ;  the  county-town  of  Wexford  ;  the  market  and  post  | 
towns  of  New  Kiss,  Gorey,  Enniscorlhy,  Newtowiibariy, 
and  the  disfranchised  borongh  of  Fethai-d  ;  and  the  post- 
towns  of  Arthiirstown.  Broadway,  Cloncgal,  Camolin,  and 
Taghmon,  the  last  of  which  was  antiently  a  borough,  as 
were  also  Clonraines  and  Bannow.  (^f  the  above  places 
Fbrns,  Wbxford,  Enmscorthy.  and  Clonmimis  aie 
noticed  elsewhere. 

Nefr  Ross  is  situate  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Barrow,  or  River  of  Ross,  about  11  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
or  14  or  15  measured  along  the  windinispi  of  the  river,  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  Waterford  harbour.  At  high 
tides  the  river  is  navigable  »ip  to  this  town  for  vessels  ol" 
fSOO  or  000  tons,  and  at  low  water  there  is  sufficient  depth 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  ;  and  above  the  town  the  river  is 
navigable  for  barges  as  far  as  Athy,  where  it  comrauni- 
cales"  with  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal.  The  parish  lies 
chiefly  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  but  partly  in  that  of  Shel- 
bume,  and  the  town  lies  about  19^  miles  west  by  north  of 
Wexford,  on  the  road  between  that  town  and  Waterford, 
and  about  71  milcn  south-south-west  of  Dublin.    The  living 


\esi>els.  The  bridge  wa»  greatly  injured  by  wtxent  Ir 
1814,  after  which  the  footpaths  were  removed.  It 
nects  New  Ross  with  the  villnerc  of  Roaiberoon,  which  1 
formerly  an  independent  bcrouifh,  but  is  now  united , 
electoral  purposes  with  New  Ross;  and  the  trafii? 
daces  tolls  to  the  amount  of  about  SUO/.  per  annum. ' 
is  a  large  quay  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. 
town  contains  a  court-house,  in  which  the  huancM  o£  \ 
corporation  was  formerly  transacted,  and  beneath  wl 
is  a  leather-market ;  a  sc»>ions-house,  completed  in  U 
where  sessions  are  held  for  the  district  at  EaAtcr 
Michaelmas,  and  petty  sessions  once  a  fortnight  a  bnde- 
well ;  a  sraal!  cavaliy  baiTack  ;  a  constabulary  police-*lt- 
tion  ;  a  corn-market,  erected  in  181S;  a  nieat-ntarkd, 
founded  in  174'.>,  but  rebuilt  in  1R31 ;  and  a  bonded  store 
for  tea  and  other  imports.  There  are  three  considerabl< 
breweries,  besides  a  distillery  at  Roaabercon,  and 
building  establishment.  Ross  was  formerly  an  ind« 
port,  but  is  now  considered  a  branch  port  to  Water 
it  was  closed  against  foreign  produce  from  ITHfl  to 
There  was  formerly  a  profitable  tishery,  especially  Ic 
raon,  but  it  has  declined  of  late  years.  The  church,  a 
and  commodious  edifice,  was  rebuih  in   it<13.  and  a 


is  a  \icarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  forming,  with  sevem 

adjacent  rectories,  the  union  of  New  Ross,  which  is  in  the  I  chapel-of-ease  has  been  recently  erected  by 

patronage  of  the  bishop.     The  population  of  the  borough    The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  some  other  diK> 

and  town,  in  1831,  was  5011,  and  that  of  the  whole  parish    have  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  which  aJ»o  nnnai 

of  St.  Mary,  New  Ross,  was  7!M)1.     The  number  of  houses  |  convent  of  Carmelite   nuns  and   a  small  commuoil 


in  the  town  was  766,  inhabited  by  1128  families,  which 
gives  an  average  of  rather  less  than  a  family  and  a  half,  or 
rather  more  than  6-5  persons,  to  each  hout-e.  The  inland 
traffic  of  the  town  was  estimated,  in  1S.'18,  by  the  Irish 
Railway  Commissioners,  to  amount  to  44,630  tons  annually, 
of  which  17,350  tons  were  carried  to,  and  27.300  tons  from 
the  town ;  the  exports  (Vom  the  port,  in  1835,  were  of  the 
estimated  value  of  59,074^,  and  the  imports  28,007/.  On 
the  25th  of  March.  1842,  the  port  had  ten  registered  vessels 
above  50  tons  burthen,  their  aggregate  burthen  being  18G1 
tons.  The  chief  articles  exported  were  com,  meal,  and  flour, 
various  other  provisions,  beer,  and  a  few  live  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs;  and  the  principal  imports  were  of  coal,  culm,  and 
cinders;  fish,  and  wines.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  A  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  Roger  Bigod, 
in  tne  reign  of  Edward  I.,  shows  that  it  was  in  exist- 
ence previous  to  that  time.  From  the  circumstance  of  a 
bridge  being  built  over  the  Barrow  at  this  town,  it  ac(juired 
the  name  of  Rossponte,  or  Rosspontum.  About  1269  it  was 
BO  populous  and  wealthy  as  to  prove  attractive  to  the  preda- 
tory excursions  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  for  protec- 
tion from  which  a  wall  was  then  erected  round  the  town, 
some  remains  of  which  yet  exist.  Its  growing  trade  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Watert'oi-d,  who  long  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  it  of  the  privileges  of  a  trading  port, 
but  the  controversy  was  finally  determined  in  its  favour  by 
a  decree  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  In  1469  the  town  was  partially  burned  by  the 
MacMurroughs,  or  Kavanaghs,  and  the  town  appears  to 
have  suffered  much  for  some  time  afterwards  from  similar 
acts  of  aggression,  and  to  have  been  reduced  to  such 
poverty  and  miser)'  as  to  be  nearly  depopulated.  The 
town  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  1641,  but 
though  he  effected  a  breach,  he  wa.s  repulsed  and  forced 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  battle  of  Kilrusli,  in  which  the 
duke's  army  was  victorious,  was  shortly  arter\vards  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Irish,  in  their  flight,  broke 
dovm  the  bridge  of  Ross  to  impede  his  pursuit.  In  1649 
the  duke  of  Ormond  threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  unsuccessfully,  to  defend  it  against  the 
forces  of  Cromwell.  The  town  surrendered  upon  articles, 
without  resistance,  and  the  fortifications  were  immediately 
dismantled.  A  severe  engagement  took  place  here  during 
Uie  disturbances  of  1798,  on  the  5th  of  June,  between  the 
royal  troops  and  the  insurgent-s  who,  allerten  hours'  fight- 
ing, were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
^  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  pre- 
cip''  ailing  towards  the  river,  and  is  well  supplied 

wii!  id  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted.  Alterthe 

. uti  uf  the  bridge  during  the  civil  war  of  the  time 
'1  I.,  communication  across  the  river  was  roain- 
'^«a  t  \  '  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 

<"^  .')08  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad,  of 

-    ""-  i-wiistructed  by  a  jolnt-^tock  company. 

»«d  has  a  drawbridge  for  the  passage  of 


Augustinian  friars,  each  of  which  has  a  chapel.  A  gfl 
mar-school  was  founded  in  1713,  by  Sir  John  Ivory,^ 
the  school-house,  a  handsome  and  commodioiu 
with  offices,  was  rebuilt  in  1791.  The  scr 
'  Friends  of  Education '  was  erected  in  1799,  as 
tially  supported  by  endowments;  it  comprise!*  aeptritt 
school-rooms  for  boys  and  girts,  and  apartmenLk  for  tfa« 
teachers;  and  an  infant-school  has  been  recent'jr  t^tMr^ 
bli.shed  in  connection  with  it.  There  is  also  a  Utge 
school  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  ■ad 
several  other  day  and  Sunday  schools.  The  Trinity  h«»- 
pital  is  an  establishment  for  the  support  of  l'ourt«'en  poor 
women ;  and  there  is  a  fever  hospital,  with  a  disjpensBj 
connected  with  it,  and  an  infirmary  for  chronic  cuscaae*. 
the  whole  being  managed  by  a  committee,  one  hidf  of 
which  consists  of  Protestants  and  the  other  hall'  of  Catho- 
lics, the  Protestant  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  and  the  pwish 
priest  being  trtistees  ex  officio.  The  expenditure  of  the 
whole,  which  amounts  to  700/.  or  800/,  per  annual,  U  wp- 
plied  by  bequests,  subscriptions,  and  grand-jury  prcMnt- 
ments.  Tlicre  are  likewise  the  Vicai-'a  alnuhouscs  fortfaftt 
poor  widows,  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  seversil  other  d»> 
rjtable  institutioris.  A  Temperance  Society,  taid  tc  "^ 
first  established  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  IU29t. 
are  at  least  two  lending-libraries  in  the  town.  The 
formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  ptuiiament, 
now  sends  one  to  that  of  Great  Britain;  the  n« 
voters  on  the  register,  in  1KJ9-40,  was  329.  Tho  eaip^- 
ration  was  dissolved  by  the  Act  3  &  4Vi'  '  -  i"s,  for  Uw 
regulation  of  municipal  corporations  i.  loflM- 

diately  east  of  the   parish  of  New  Ki- 
Ross,  or  St.  Mary's,  Old  Ross,  where  - 
castle  founded  by  Strongbow,  of  whicli  i 
remaining  is  an  aitificiiu  mount  upon  wliiclt  pait 
building  stood. 

Gorey,  or  Netvborou^h,  is  a  market-town  situated 
barony  of  the  same  name,  about  261  miles  (by  roaid^j 
of  Wexford,  and  48  south  from  Dublin.  It  sent 
bers  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  wm  disfranch 
Union,  when  the  sum  of  15,000/.  was  awardtfd 
Ram,  Esq.  as  compensation;  and  it  wa*  incor 
the  17th  year  of  James  1.,  but  the  corporation 
solved  by  the  recent  act  of  the  3  &  4  Vict.  Tlie  aaiiM  of 
Newborough  was  conferred  by  the  charter  of  James  I.,  but 
never  came  into  geneiul  use.  The  town  conlatned«  in 
1831,  526 inhabited'  houHes, 61 1  families,  and  3l)4i  , 
The  parish,  M'hich  is  also  called  Christ  Chur 
borough,  and  Killmakilloge,  or  Kilmichaeloguc, 
4,')87  inhabitants,  and  is  a  rectory,  which,  together  wWt 
some  adjacent  rectories,  constitutes  the  corp«  of  tl» 
deanery  of  Ferns,  in  llie  patronage  of  the  crown.  Bie 
bishop  of  Ferns  formerly  resided  in  an  episcopal  palaoe-lt 
this  place,  but  it  was  attacked,  and  the  library 
1641,  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  alter  being 
into  an  inn,  and  subsequently  into  a  bamdc, 
length  pulled  down.    During  the  divturbances  of 
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Qorey  suffered  much  from  the  insurcrenls  who  destroyed  |  There  are  a  Protestant  church,  a  Roman  Cathohc  chape), 
several  jrentlemen's  seats  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  forced  and  public  schools  for  about  70  children,  as  well  as  a  Sun- 
niany  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gorey  to  take  refuge  in  the  '  day-8chool.  At  Bapinbiin  Hay,  about  a  mile  south  of 
adjoininsf  county  of  Wicklow,  and  killed  several  on  their  ,  Fethard,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  landed  his  forces  on  his  firet 
return  home  after  the  battle  of  Vinej^ar  Hill.  Gorev  is ,  invasion  of  the  country,  and  burnt  his  ships  Bagtj  and 
wit'iin  two  miles  of  the  coast,  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  '  Bunu  (whence,  accordini^  to  tradition,  the  place  takes  its 
to  Wexford,  and  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  j  name),  to  convince  his  soldiers  that  thev  must  either  con- 
**reet.  It  is  partially  paved,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  I  quer  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  There  was  formerly  a 
T!ie  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied  with  !  market  at  Ftthaid,  and  cattle-fairs  are  still  held  four  times 
vrovisii-»iis  and  poultry,  for  which,  especially  for  chickens,  ,  in  the  year. 

•lio  place  is  noted,  lliere  are  also  several  lairs.  The  pre-  i  Tiif^hnvm  is  in  the  barony  of  Shelmalier  (West  .  7  miles 
sent  church  was  erected  in  1819.  Gorey  is  the  head  of  a  !  from  Wexford,  on  the  old  road  from  that  place  to  New  Ross, 
union  or  district  in  the  Roman  Catholic  division  of  the  '  The  town  contained  2^12  inhabited  houses,  253  familit-s.  and 
founty,  and  there  is  a  spacious  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  ;  1109  inhabitants,  in  1831,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
»he  town,  and  several  others  in  the  district.  There  is  also  parish  was  28<W.  Its  trade  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
a  me«ting-honse  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  market-  diversion  of  the  lialfic  between  W- exford  and  New  Ross  to 
house  is  a  commodious  buildinir,  the  upper  part  of  which,  a  ne\y  line  of  road  ;  and  it  is  now  chietly  dependent  upon 
formerly  nsed  a*  a  court-house,  has  been  converted  into  a  I  its  fairs,  of  which  there  are  23  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
parish  school.  A  new  court-house  was  built  in  1819,  and  A  market  for  salt  butter  is  held  eveiy  Tuesday  and  Friday 
the  town  has  a  fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  a  savings'-  ^  during  the  season.  It  once  had  a  corporation,  but  that  has 
bank  (in  which  there  were  319  depositors  in  November,    been  extinct  for  a  long  time,  and  though  Taghmon  sent 


which  has  aided  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  cot-  ]  Taghmon,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns.  "The  churcfi,  which  is 
taee  economy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  holds  its  small,  but  handsome,  was  erected  in  1818.  There  are  also 
meetings  at  Gorey,  and  there  are  periodical  cattle-shows  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  two  pubhc  schools;  a  dis- 
and  ploughing-matches.  The  town  contains  various  small  j  pensary ;  a  constabulary  police-force :  and  fortnightly  petty- 
manufacturing  establishments.  Epiphany  and  Midsum-  sessions.  The  place  derived  its  name,  which  was  ongmally 
mer  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are' held  here,  and  ;  TlieaghMunno,or 'TheHouseof  Munno,'fi'omSt.Munno, 
pettv  sessions  every  fortnight,  the  latter  being  said  to  be  |  who  founded  an  Augustinian  monastery  here,  in  the  sixth 
the  first  of  the  kind  regularly  held  in  Ireland.  The  neigh-    centuiy.  to  which  the  origin  of  the  town  is  attributed. 


bourhood  is  picturesque,  and' contains  many  elegant  villas 
Xncfoicnbiirri/,  or  Sf.  Mary's,  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Clody,  close  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Slaney,  in  the  barony  of  Scarawnlsh,  close  to  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  county,  about  22  miles  north- 
west from  Wexfortl,  and  30  miles  south  of  Dublin.  The 
parish  contained  3592  inhabitants  in  IKJl,  of  which  1430 
irere  in  the  town,  which  had  at  the  time  2:J3  inhabited 
houses  and  264  families.  The  living  is  arectorj-  and  vicar- 
age, sc])a  rated  from  the  parish  of  Templeshanbo,  which 
joras  it  on  the  south,  in  1776,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  Ferns.  Newtown tiarry  owes  its  origin  and  pre- 
sent name  to  James  Barry,  Esq.,  who  was  sheriff  of  Dublin 
in  1,'S77:   but  it  was  formerly  called  Bundoady,  from  its 


Jiannow  was  also  fonnerly  a  corporate  town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  although  its  corporation  has  long  been 
extinct,  and  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  when 
ir),(K)0/.  was  paid  by  way  of  compensation.  Tlie  town  had 
however  previously  fallen  into  total  decay.  The  parish, 
which  contained  1481  persons  in  1831,  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  Bannow  Bay,  a  little  north-east  of  Fethard,  in  the  barony 
of  Bargy.  Inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
is  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  with  sand  drifted  from 
the  sea,  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  ruins  of  the 
town,  which  is  so  completely  biuied  that  it  has  been  called 
the  Irish  Herculaneum.  A  Icad-raine  was  formerly  worked 
in  this  parish,  and  silver  is  said  to  have  lieen  raised  there. 

The  mere  post-towns  in  tiie  county  of  Wexford  are : — 


situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Clody  and  Slaney.    It  was  I  Arlhurstnint,  or  King's  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  St.  .Tames,  and 


attacked  by  the  insurgents  in  1798,  but  though  they  ob- 
tuned  possession  of  the  town,  they  were  speedily  defeated. 
A  western  suburb  extends  into  the  couiit\-  of  Carlow,  with 
which  Newtownbarry  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Clody.  There  is  also  a  stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches  over  the  Slaney.  The  market,  which  is  remarkably 
well  attended,  being  the  only  one  within  ten  miles,  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  several  fairs.  The  church  is  a 
oeat  structure,  with  a  square  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire. 
The  town  also  contains  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  there  are  several  chapels-of-ease  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  has 
led  to  the  erection  of  many  elegant  gontU-nien's  seats  near 
Newtownbarry.  The  town  has  three  public  schools,  a 
Sunday-school,  a  dispensary,  af^ver  hospital,  a  constabu- 
lary police  force,  a  detachment  of  tho  revenue  police,  and 
petty  sesAions  every  adtemate  week.  Some  remains  of  an 
antient  castle  exist  near  Clohamon  bridge,  and  at  Kilmas- 
hall  is  a  ruined  church  and  a  holy  well  formerly  much  re- 
torted to  by  pilgrims.  Near  the  town  is  a  very  strong 
chdybeate  spring,  but  it  has  fallen  hito  disuse.  Slate  of 
excellent  quality,  building-stone,  and  granite,  as  well  as 
limestone,  and  marl  for  manure,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

Fethard  is  asmall  fishing-port,  situated  on  Fethard  Bay,  in 
the  barony  of  Shelbume,  15|  miles  south  uf  New  Ross,  and 
91  miles  south-west  of  Dubbn.  The  parish  contained,  in 
1831,  2153  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  320  resided  in  the 
town,  or  rather  village,  in  SO  houses.  A  branch  of  the 
roast-guard  department  is  stationed  here,  and  a  small 
trade  is  carried  on  from  the  port.  The  harbour  was  con- 
structed by  government  in  1798,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving four  small  sIooqs.  The  town  was  incoqiorated  by 
James  I.,  but  the  corporation  is  now  extinct.  It  sent 
two  meml>eis  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  15,000/.  was  paid 
as  compeoBation  upon  its  disfranchisement  at  the  Umon. 


barony  of  Shelburne.  9f  miles  south-east  by  south  from 
New  lloss,  and  80  miles  south  by  west  from  Dublin,  con- 
taining about  170  inhabitants.  It  lies  upon  the  coast  of 
Wateribrd  Harbour,  near  the  a'stuarv  of  the  Suir,  and  has  a 
small  trade.  In  this  village  James  II.  is  said  to  have  spent 
his  last  night  in  Ireland,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  Duncannon  fort,  from  a'  rock  to 
the  north  of  which  he  embarked  on  his  flight  to  France. 
firoafiiray,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Iberius,  and  barony  of 
Forth,  8  miles  south-south-east  from  Wexford,  at 'the 
northern  extremity  of  Lady's  Island  lake,  containing  lU) 
inhabitants.  Clonegal  lies  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  county  of  Carlow,  in  the  parish  of  Moyacomb,  which 
extends  into  Wexford,  in  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh.  It  is 
a  place  of  little  importance,  containing  446  inhabitants. 
Camolin  is  in  the  narish  of  Tomb,  and  barony  of  Scara- 
walsh,  situate  on  the  river  Bann,  and  in  the 'road  from 
Gorey  to  Enniscorthy,  and  contains  639  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Wexford  sent  eighteen  members  to  tin- 
Irish  parliament — ^two  forthe  county,  and  two  each  for  the 
boroughs  of  Wexford.  New  Ross.  Gorey.  Ennixcoitliy, 
Taghmon.  Fethard.  Clonmines,  and  Bannow  :  stnd  sin<i'  "'«' 
Union  with  England,  it  has  sent  four  memb<TH  «<•  |''*" 
British  parliament — two  forthe  county,  v.hich  ai<'  «■'•'  '| '' j|j 
Wexfoid,  and  one  for  each  of  the  borough"!  ol  \V«•^''"'  ■'"' 
New  Ross.  The  number  of  count v  vo'ti- 
in  1839-40,  was  36W,  of  whom  ?&¥>  w«i<' 
258  leaseholders.  For  legal  purrx^-i  il"' '" 
Leinster  circuit ;  the  asnizes  a:e  h'M  "'  "" 
general  sessions  of  the  jx-act  &.:':  b'-M  '"v 
each  of  the  following  lo-.vr.-.  •.  i/.  '■*""» 
corthy,  and  New  Ross  :  a:.'Jji''<v   -  >,, 

riousintervalsatthe!<am':  pls"  «.<•"■' 
Burkestown,  Clonroch*.-,  /Mm  ■<<"••    *v« 
and  Taghmon.    The  co  >u\\  j,"-  '  ' 
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local  government  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant,  16  deputy-lieu- 
tenantti,  and  subordinate  magistrates.  In  xnilitiuy  ar- 
rangements the  county  is  in  the  Eastern  district,  and  it  con- 
tains barracks  at  Wexford,  New  Ross,  and  Duncannon. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
county,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  was  as  follows :— I 
county  inspector  (second-rate) ;  7  sub-inspectors  (3  firet- 
rate,  1  second-rate,  and  3  third-rate) ;  8  head-constables 
(1  firet-rate  and  7  second-rate) ;  38  constables;  189  sub- 
constables  (166  first-rate  and  23  second-rate) ;  and  6 
horses.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the  constabulary 
force  of  the  county,  in  the  year  1840,  was  12,.'>90;.  12*.  8d. 
The  county  of  Wexford  is  included  in  the  Carlo  w  district 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  number  of  patients  from  it  in  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1840,  was  50,  their  expenses  being 
821/.  6«.  8^.  There  is  a  county  infirmarj'  at  Wexford,  and 
also  a  county  fever-hospital ;  other  fever-hosoitals  are  estab- 
lished at  Arthurstown,  Enniscorthy,  Gorey,  Newtownbarry, 
Oulart,  and  Ross ;  and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Arthurs- 
town,  Bridgetown,  Broadway,  Camolin,  Coolgreny,  Clon- 
geen  and  Newbawn,  Cornwall,  Enniscorthy,  Ferns,  Fethard, 
Gorey,  Kilkevan  and  Bannow,  Killenagh,  Newtownbarry, 
Ross,  Oulart,  Skreeij,  and  Taghmon  and  Horetown.  The 
total  number  of  patients  attended  to  in  the  year  1837  was 
50,092 ;  the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospitals  at  the  end 
of  that  year  was  1 12,  but  beds  were  provided  for  265.  The 
total  income  of  all  the  establishments,  in  1837,  was 
5659/.  15«.  1^.,  of  which  2945/.  3s.  Q^d.  was  provided  by 
county  presentments,  1975/.  18«.  Id.  by  subscriptions  and 
donations,  and  the  remainder  by  Treasury  grants,  fines,  &c. 
The  grand-jury  presentments  of  the  year  1840  amounted 
to  42,396/.  Ot.  6d.,  distributed  as  follows  :— 

£.  $.  d. 
New  roads,  bridges,  Stc.,  .  .  .  4,515  11  10 
Repairs  of  roads,  bridges,  &c.  .  .  12,829  4  2 
Repairs  and  erection  of  court  and  ses- 
sions houses  .....  282  1  1 
Ditto  of  gaols,  bridewells,  &c.     .         .  26  10    0 

Other  prison  and  bridewell  expenses  .  2,529  8  4 
Police,  and  payments  to  witnesses  .  5,898  1  3 
Salaries  of  county  officers  .  .  .  3,203  11  3 
Public  charities  ....  4,544  8  6 
Repayment  of  advance  to  government  7.350  14  1 
Miscellaneous 1,216  10    0 


Total         .         .         .£42,396    0    6 
The  total  amount  of  county  cess  levied  in  Wexford  in 

the  fourteen  years  from  1825  to  1838  was  420,768/.  15«.  Z^d. ; 

the    amount  for  the    last   year    of   that    period  being 

37,347/.  17».  Od. 

Population,  Statistics  of  Crime,  ^c. — ^The  population  of 

the  county  of  Wexford  has  been  calculated,  at  various 

times,  to  be  as  follows : — 

1760  Estimated  by  De  Burgo  .  .  66,804 
1792  Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  .  .  115,000 
1812  Parliamentary  census.         .         .     160,000 

1821  Ditto 170,806 

1831  Ditto 182,713 

1841  Ditto 202,033 

I   The  proportion  of  population  in  each  barony  is  given  in 

a  preceding  column ;  the  classification  of  the  population  of 

1831,  of  which  87,993  were  males  and  94,718  females, 

45,414  of  the  males  being  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  is 

given  beneath  :— 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture    21,465 
Families  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manu- 
factures, andhanuicrad     .         .         .      6,133 
All  other  families         ....      5,230 

Total  of  families     .         .         .     32,a')6 
Of  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  3878  were  occu- 

f)iers  employing  labourers,  10,^3  occupiers  not  employing 
abourers,  and  13,321  labourers.  The  number  of  labourei-s 
employed  in  manufactures  and  in  making  manufacturing 
machinery  was  only  169 ;  the  persons  employed  in  retail 
trades  or  handicraft,  as  masters  or  workmen,  7994 ;  other 
labourers,  employed  in  labour  not  agricultural,  2176;  capi- 
talists, bankers,  professional  and  other  educated  men, 
1306 ;  male  servants  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  693 ;  male 
vervants  under  20  years  of  age,  638 ;  and  female  servants, 
7347.  Of  the  returns  of  1841  no  more  than  a  mere  abstract 
llMkTet  been  published;  from  this  it  appears  that  there 
i;fM:iAjMprt;f«v  97.918  males  and  104^115  females.    The 


number"  of  families  was  34,718 ;  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  33,507 ;  of  uninhabited  houses  1108;  and  of  houses 
in  progress  of  erection  103. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  1834,  which,  being  airanged  in  dioceses,  and  not  in 
counties,  do  not  afford  exact  information  on  the  subject,  it 
would  appear  that  the  county  contained  about  21,602  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  317  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, all  the  rest  of  the  population  being  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  return  relating  to  National  Schools,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile,  appended  to  the  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  Ireland,  in  1837,  it  is  stated  thjit 
there  were  3763  children  enrolled  in  29  national  schools  in 
the  county,  of  whom  only  69  were  Protestants,  and  the  re- 
mainder Roman  Catholics.  Asirigular  fact  was  noticed  in 
evidence  before  the  above  Committee,  relative  to  the  50- 
neral  use  of  the  English  language  in  Wexford,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  also.  The  Rev.  C.  R.  Elrington,  one  of 
the  witnesses  examined,  stated  that  he  shoi*.ld  think  thi-rc 
was  not  then  a  man  in  tlie  county  of  Wexford  whoknew 
Irish,  *  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ross, 
where,'  he  says,  '  the^  leam  to  speak  it  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  commumcation  with  the  county  of  Kilkenny.' 

Ine  criminal  returns  of  1841  show  a  total  of  292  offencw 
tried  at  the  assizes  and  quailer-sessions  of  this  county,  and 
of  230  summary  convictions  at  petty  sessions ;  the  commit- 
tals for  drunkenness  were  55  to  the  county  gaol,  and  165 
to  the  various  bridewells.  Of  the  assize  and  quarter-ses- 
sions cases  63  were  offences  against  the  person,  53  being 
simple  assaults ;  16  oflences  against  property,  committed 
with  violence ;  157  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence ;  3  forgery  of  stamps  and  uttering  )>aae 
coin ;  14  for  riots  and  various  breaches  of  the  peace ;  7  for 
vagrancy ;  and  31  for  various  misdemeanours.  The  num- 
ber of  convictions  was  only  146,  or  exactly  one-half  the 
number  of  offences ;  and  of  the  offenders  convicted  10  w«re 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  7  years,  121  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment,  13  were  fined,  and  2  respited.  Of 
the  292  persons  tried,  190  were  males  and  102  females;  2 
were  under  12  years  of  age ;  17  under  16 ;  55  under  21 ;  7i 
under  30 ;  and  the  remainder  of  various  ages.  Of  the  males 
73  were  able  to  read  and  write,  21  to  read  only,  62  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  state  of  instruction  of  the 
remainder  was  not  ascertained.  Of  the  females,  so  far  at 
the  facts  could  be  ascertained,  8  could  both  read  and  write, 
81  were  able  to  read  only,  and  67  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  county  of  Wexford  was  inhi- 
bited by  the  Menapii,  whose  chief  town,  Menapia,  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Wexford,  was  situated  on  the  river  Mouonus,  now  the 
Slaney ;  some  however  consider  Ferns  to  be  the  site  of 
the  antient  Menapia.  The  antient  inhabitants  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  Iheir  origin  from  the  Menapii  of 
Belgic  Graul,  possibly  tluuiigh  the  Belgae  of  Britain,  and 
to  be  the  people  called  by  the  Irish  annalists  Fir-bolgt, 
which  means  Yin  Belgici,  or  Belgians.  The  Brigantei 
are  also  supposed  to  have  occupied  part  of  this  county, 
towards  the  south-west,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  adjacent 
county  of  Waterford.  By  some  anUquaries  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Ilieron  Promontorium,  or  Sacred  Promonton', 
of  the  antient  Greek  geographer,  was  the  peninsula  now 
called  Hook.  The  couiitrj'  was  anciently  styled  Corteigh, 
(a  name  which  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  the  town 
of  Enniscorthy),  Moragh  (whence  some  say  the  Mac 
Murrouglis  took  their  title),  aud  Laighion,  a  name  beai^ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  Leinster,  which  latter  term, 
though  now  applied  to  a  much  larger  portion  of  Ireland, 
was  chiefly  applied  to  Wexford  by  Irish,  Danish,  and  Latin 
wiitei-s  towaitls  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Dalmach- 
scvel,  which  means  '  the  maritime  counties,'  was  another 
name  given  to  this  county,  in  common  with  Wick  low. 
The  present  name  appears  to  come  from  Weisford,  a  namt 
given  by  tlie  Danes  to  the  chief  town  in  the  county,  when, 
after  predatory  incursions  in  the  country,  during  which 
they  burnt  the  previous  capital.  Ferns,  they  chose  that  m 
the  centre  of  a  permanent  settlement.  Camden  mentions 
another  popular  designation  of  the  county,  as  '  the  rough 
county,'  or  County  Reogh ;  and  the  northern  portion  of"  it 
was  included  in  Hy  Kinselagh,  ai\envards  called  Kava- 
nagli,  the  territory  of  the  MacMiirroughs,  who  htul  a  la- 
vourite  resideuce  at  Ferns.    Wexford  is  distinguished  u 


contsining  the  first  landing-place  used  by  the  English, 
when,  in  1170,  or  accordiiifc  to  other  authorities,  UOfJ,  they 
ir)\»ded  Iiciand  under  the  command  of  Robert  Fitr.Ste- 
iinder  tlic  circumstances  mentioned  in  1i>e  article 
sa.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  21.  The  Enelish  armaixient  landed 
inliiin,  near  Fethard,  and  shortly  alio nvRrd»  attacked 
ncs  at  Wexl'ord,  of  which  plai-e,  alti-r  a  conlest  of 
d8)-s,  they  obtaine<l  possession.  MacMurrouEli  then 
ed  a  sj'rant  which  he  had  previously  made  of  Wex- 
d  some  adjoining  parts  to  the  English  adventiucrs, 
settlement  in  the  countr)'  so  alarmed  Ihc  other  n&- 
rinces,  that  thev  formed  a  confederacy  for  diivinj?  out 
'WTOUgh  and  his  EuErlish  allies.  A  treaty  was  made 
the  contending  parties  at  Ferns,  in  which  a  secret 
tor  the  expulsion  of  the  EnE:lish  UiU  inserted ;  but 
Toder*  bad  obtained  too  firm  a  footing  to  be  thus 
.  .id  of,  and  their  conijuests  weie  soon  ixreally  extended 
the  prowcas  of  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed  Stroiigbow, 
larrit'd  Eva.  the  daughter  of  Mac.\Iunout;h,  after 
death,  in  tl72,  he  became  Lord  of  I^inster,  a  title 
was  conRnned  to  him  as  a  palatinate  by  Henry  II. 
i^riand,  when  he  visited  Ireland  shortly  after.    The 

^  ih  king  retained  the  town  of  Wexford  for  a  time 

M-Troa  own  possession  but  soon  conferred  it  upon  Strong- 

[iiw.     Wexford  was  formed  into  a  county  by  King  John 

and  it  formed  part  of  the  possessions  inherited  by 

le    MariKhal  through    his  marriage   with   the 

tr  of  Strongbow.     On  the  extinction  of  his  male 

pOMeuionn  were  divided  among  his  daughter^  and, 

to    frequent    changes  of    proprietorsliip   and   the 

etice   of  its  English  lords.   Wexford    fell  into  a 

«t«  of  great  confusion,  and  consequently  a  considerable 

Ijartof  the  county  was  seizenl   by  one  of  the  Kavanaglis. 

u\v  in  the  fourteenth  century,  assumed  the  title  of 

.  and  declared   himself    king  of  Leinster. 

I  Ijancea  were  occasioned  by  John  Esmond, 

of  Ftrna,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  episcopal 

b^  the  pope  in  1349,  maintaining  himself  bv  force 

s  m  his  castle  at  Fenis.     He  was  at  length,  with 

erable  difficulty,  compelled  to  enter  into  articles  to 

rth«  peace.     From  the  year  1474  to  1537,  when  the 

poese^ons  of  the  great  absentee  lords  were  vested  in 

,  the  county  was  divided  into  two  separate  juris- 

the  Liberty,  which  wns  governed  by  the  family 

bot,  earl  cf  Shrewsbury,  into  whose  possession  the 

formerly  belonging  to  William  le  Marischal    had 

led  ;  and  the  Cross,  or  (."hurch  lands  in  the  county, 

hich  a  sheriff  was  appointed  by  the  king.     During 

notl  two  members  of  parliament  were  elected  for  the 

rty,  and  two  for  the  Cross.     In  1(341  the  royal  forces, 

Icr  Ormond,  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  New 

in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  subsequently  Duncan- 

Ibrt  vras  takea  by  the  Catholics.     In  JKHU  the  whole 

*y  was  reduced  to  subjection  by  Cromwell,  who  put  the 

faimon  of  Wexford  to  the  sword.  From  that  time  until  the 
tfbcllion  of  1798  the  county  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted 
tmnquillity,  but  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  that  insun-ec- 
tioe,  and  tliv  scene  of  many  severe  conflicts.  The  county  waa 
laced  under  martial  law  in  the  montli  of  April  in  that  year, 
M  no  military  force  was  actually  sent  there  until  hostilities 
broken  out  elsewhere.  It  was  suspected  that  the  secret 
tation  called  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  ex- 
into  Wexford,  and  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  military 
;ea\  curing  to  force  the  suspected  parties  into  a  coii- 
of  guilt,  together  with  the  burning  of  a  chapel  at 
ogue.  in  the  parisli  of  Kilcormuck,  exasperated  the 
,  and  led  them  to  aseemble  in  arms  at  Oulart  and 
thomas.  They  were  soon  dislodged  from  the  latter 
1,  but  at  the  former  place  they  defeated  tlie  detach- 
ml  of  railitan'  sent  against  them;  and,  rapidly  increasing 
ibcr  and  boldness,  they  attacked  Enniscorthy,  and 
the  garriion  to  retire  towards  Wexford.  Having  cut 
_  party  of  infantry  and  artillery  sent  from  Duncannon 
to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Wexford,  they  marched 
n  that  t<nvn,  the  garriaon  of  which  retired  to  Waierford. 
I,  '  tjrs  of  the  rebel  army  were  formed  at  V'inegar- 

:-.corthy.     Great  atrocities  were  perpetrated 
ui>ui;;ents  during  their  possession  of  the  town  of 
bixi,  hut  they  appear  to  have  been  not  without  p»- 
*lie  loyalist  soldiery.    The  rebels  at  length, 
;Ijjiv;  lor  tlieir  general  Beauchamp  Bagnal  Har- 

ney. J  -I  .  ..  .'ictestant  gentleman  who  hacl  distinguished 
■iim>c!J'  M  a  Ciiend  of  the  people  and  an  opponent  of  the 


despotic  measures  of  govenunent,  attacked  New  Ross,  but 
were  repulsed  with  much  lose  after  ten  hours'  fighting. 
Harvey  was  soon  alterwards  superseded  by  a  Roman  tJa- 
tholic  priest  named  Roche.  The  royal  forces,  havinir  col- 
lected their  strength  from  various  quarters^  then  made  a 
simultaneous  attack  upon  Vinegar-hill,  and  forced  the  in- 
surgents to  retreat.  Wexford  was  afterwards  retaken,  and 
many  of  the  insurgents  suifered  capital  punishment;  and 
this  complete  defeat  of  the  main  body  of  rebels  put  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  in  this  district,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
a  few  small  detached  parties. 

The  county  of  Wexfonl.  Chpecially  the  southern  pail, 
abounds  with  antiquities  of  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
origin,  though  comparatively  few  can  be  assigned  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  country. 
Two  liiniuli,  or  ratlis,  remnin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  En- 
niscorthy,  at  Salville  or  Montal>eg,  and  Donamore :  two 
others,  of  considerable  size,  near  Dunbrody ;  and  one  iir»r 
New  Ross.  Of  smaller  raths,  which  arc  numerovts  in  the 
southern  baronies,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  at  Ballylreiit, 
and  is  now  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-ground.  There  are  re- 
mains of  monasteries  at  Wexford,  Enniscorlhy,  St.  John's, 
south  of  Enniscorthy.  Ferns,  Dunbrody,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Suir  aixl  the  Barrow,  Ross,  and  Clonmines.  Of 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  Tintern  Abbey,  near  the  Ban- 
now,  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling  l^or  the  family  of 
Colclough  ;  Ballyhack,  Camsore, and  Clonmore  are  turned 
into  parish  churches ;  and  the  ruins  of  Glascanig  are  partly 
uR'd  as  a  farm.  There  are  ruins  of  an  antient  chapel, 
called  St.  Vaugh's,  near  Camsore.  Religious  houses  were 
also  formerly  existing  at  many  other  places  where  no 
traces  now  remain.  Ruins  nf  castellated  buildings  are 
numerous.  At  Wexford  are  the  remains  of  White  Cattle, 
near  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour.  Carrig Castle,  on  a  lock 
by  the  Slaney,  lies  two  miles  north-west  of  Wexiord  ;  and 
about  the  same  distance  in  a  more  southerly  direction  is 
that  of  Bamtown.  There  are  also  ruins  of  c.isties  at  Ferns, 
Enniscorthy,  Mackmine,  Black  castle,  on  the  Slaney  a 
few  miles  below  Enniscorthy,  Cuislan-na-Blahie,  or  •  But- 
termilk Castle,'  near  Dunbi-ody  abbey,  and  Killesk>  Knoc- 
kagh.  and  Kilhile  castles,  in  the  same  neighbouihood.  At 
Ballykeroge  are  considerable  remains  of  a  castle  founded 
by  koger  de  Sutton,  and  near  the  same  place  are  ruin* 
of  castles  at  Stokestown,  Alderstown,  Pnest's  Haggard, 
and  the  Great  Island.  At  MountgarreU,  a  hill  o\ci- 
looking  New  Ross,  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  ;  on  the 
Hook  peninsula  are  ruins  of  Sladc  and  Houseland  castles 
and,  on  its  extreme  point,  of  an  old  fort  called  Hook 
tower,  now  converted  into  a  light-house  ;  and  on  the  Ban- 
now  inlet  is  Duncoimuck  or  Crosscormuck  ca*tle.  So 
very  numerous  indeed  are  the  remains  of  this  character, 
that  it  is  observed,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
referred  to  above,  that  as  evidences  of  the  power  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  intruders,  as  well  as  of  their  peril  in  tlie 
midst  of  brave  thougli  unskilful  enemies,  '  we  may  count 
no  fewer  than  six  score  of  their  castles  and  towers,  now  in 
ruins,  in  the  four  southern  baronies  alone — in  Forth  Uiirty- 
one,  in  Bargj'  twenty-*even,  in  Shelbunie  thirty-seven,  in 
Shelmalier  twenty-five.'  Among  the  military  remains  not 
mentioned  above  is  Strongbow's  fort  or  camp,  near  Dun- 
cormuck  castle,  on  Baginbun  Head,  where  intrenchnienis 
are  yet  visible.  Of  more  recent  objects  of  interest  in  the 
county  may  be  mentioned  a  great  pile  of  stones  at  WickJuw 
Gap,  near  its  northern  extremity,  marking  the  »jiot  s%liere 
those  who  fell  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  tiie  iiiMir- 
gents  and  the  royal  troops,  in  1798.  were  buried.  It  i*  the 
custom  for  every  passenger  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  a<Kl 
otTer  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 

fOr,lr,n,',re  Surrrjf  o/  ffer/ord:  Lewis's  T(jJ>fJg^ replug 
I  r,/ Ireland;  Hall's  IrtlanJ^  vol.  iL.  pp-  I*r-lSf; 

I'  lary  Paperi,itc.  Sejc.)  .^. 

WEXFORD,  the  capital  town  of  Ihe  county  of  »^^J^ 
name  in  Ireland,  is  situate  upon  the  •outti-**^**"  r^* 
Wexford  Harbour,  at  the  emboucliun-  of  lh«  "J^ 
It  lies  at  the  norlhem  extremity  of  tlw  '"Jjl^ 
near  the  boundafv  of  that  of  Shelmaiif'^J* 
92*  20r  N.  bL  aad  about  fl*  27'  W- J«£v 
widi.  about  74  inks  aauth  nf  Dublin  (RT 
mora  QiandOoialcacnt  by  • 
genenl  directioii  at  Ihe  tu« 
east,  ia  wfaacfa  dmctioo,  iae\ut»^ 
comiptioii  of  FeaidK  &""  1 
of  the  parish;,  to  lU  scirfWr  < 
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extend  more  than  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  a  south-western 
direction  from  the  harbour.  Tliere  are  six  parishes  in  the 
town,  the  age:regate  area  of  which,  according  to  the  Oid- 
nance  Surrey,  is  68  acres,  1  rood,  27  poles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  town  and  borough,  in  1831,  was  10,(J73, 
and  the  number  of  houses  about  1820.  The  town  is  gene- 
rally well  built ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  partially  and 
but  indifferently  paved;  supplied  with  water  partly  by 
pipes,  partly  by  wells,  and  partly  by  a  public  conduit  in 
the  corn-market.  Until  recently  it  was  not  lighted.  Spa- 
cious quays  extend  along  the  harbour  the  whole  length  of 
the  town,  towards  the  centre  of  which  the  otherwise  nearly 
straight  line  is  broken  by  the  Crescent  Quay,  which  is 
indented  in  a  semicircular  form.  Nearly  opposite  to  the 
Orescent,  at  some  distance  from  the  quay-line,  is  a  kind  of 
breakwater,  called  the  ballast  quay  or  bank,  formed  by 
the  ballast  deposited  there  by  ships  which  frequent  the 
port.  The  haven  contracts  abruptly  opposite  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  town ;  and  at  the  narrowest  point  a 
timber  bridge,  constructed  entirely  of  American  oak,  at  a 
coat  of  17,000/.,  by  Emanuel  Cox,  an  engineer  lh)m  the 
United  States,  who  erected  several  other  extensive  bridges 
in  Ireland,  was  built  in  1794-93.  The  width  of  the  openmg 
crossed  is  about  1371  feet,  and  the  original  bridge  was  of 
that  length ;  but  as  it  had  fallen  much  into  decay,  it  was 
some  years  since  repaired,  or  rather  reconstructed,  at  an 
expense  of  6000/.  In  its  present  state  it  consists  of  two 
causeway's,  projecting  630  feet  and  188 feet  fh)m  the  north- 
eastern and  south-western  banks  respectively,  united  by  a 
timber  bridge  of  733  feet,  supported  by  23  piers  of  the 
same  material,  and  having  a  drawbridge  for  the  passage 
of  masted  vessels  into  the  inner  haven,  which  expands 
considerably  a  little  above  the  bridge.  ITie  tolls  of  Wex- 
ford Bridge  let,  in  1832,  for  about  700/.  per  annum.  This 
port  is  considered  a  good  nursery  for  seamen,  and  has 
many  apprentices  in  the  merchant-service.  It  possessed,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1842,  69  registered  vessels  of  upwards 
of  90  tons,  their  aggregate  tonnage  being  7114  tons ;  and 
the  customs  duties  taken  in  the  port  in  1840  amounted  to 
9357/.  Is.  llrf. :  in  the  previous  year  they  were  6433/.  3«. 
4d,  The  export  trade  was  estimated,  according  to  the 
returns  published  by  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners,  to 
amount,  in  1835,  to  312,130/.,  and  the  imports  in  the  same 
year  to  621,417/.  More  than  one-half  (in  value)  of  the 
exports  consisted  of  com,  meal,  and  flour :  butter  was  esti- 
mated at  34,000/. ;  oxen  at  36,000/. ;  sheep  at  13,000/. ; 
and  swine  at  12,000/.  Of  the  imports,  120,000/.  is  set 
down  for  woollen  manufactures ;  29,333/.  for  sugar  (exclu- 
sive of  6300/.  for  British  refined  sugar) ;  26,100/.  for  coal, 
culm,  and  cinders  ;  19,800/.  for  cast-iron  ;  and  19,000/.  for 
wrought-iron  and  hardwares :  the  remaining  items  com- 
prised chiefly  manufactured  goods,  and  various  articles  of 
domestic  consumption.  Steam-vessels  form  the  medium 
of  regular  communication  with  Liverpool  and  other  places, 
and  the  Slaney  affords  navigable  communication  with 
Enniscorthy  and  the  interior  of  the  county.  The  shipping 
interests  of  Wexford  have  been  promoted  by  the  formation, 
within  a  few  years,  of  a  ship-building  establishment ;  the 
vessels  of  this  port  having jpreviously  been  built  either  at 
Milford  or  at  Liverpool.  The  fisheries  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  declined,  though  those  of  herrings  and  oysters 
are  of  some  importance  during  the  winter.  Malt  is  manu- 
factured to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  town,  and  much 
is  sent  to  Dublin.  There  are  also  a  distillery,  breweries, 
rope-yards,  and  tan-yards  in  the  suburbs.  The  coasting 
trade  has  diminished  since  Wexford  \^'Bs  made  a  bonding- 

¥ort,  but  that  to  Great  Britain  has  increased  in  proportion, 
he  chief  market  is  on  Saturday ;  but  there  is  also  one  for 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs  every  Wednesday.  Fairs  are 
held  eight  times  in  the  vear. 

The  town  of  Wexfora  is  inclosed  towards  the  land  by  a 
wall,  which  \na  thoroughly  repaired  in  1804,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  corporation.  Wexford  forms,  with  several 
adjoining  parishes,  an  ecclesiastical  union.  There  are 
now  but  two  churches  within  the  to\vn,  although  it  appears 
to  have  contained  twenty  in  the  year  1615.  There  are 
several  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  other  denominations  of  Protestant  dissen- 
ters. The  relative  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  1834  were  about  as  1  to  0.  The  diocesan  school  for  the 
sec  of  Ferns  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  it  waa 
built  in  1800,  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  Tliere  is  also 
a  large  parochial  school  for  boys  and  giris,  supported  partly 


by  endowment  and  partly  by  voluntary  contribuii  ns.  St. 
Peter's  College,  at  Summer  Hill,  west  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  educational  establishment  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  the  course  of  studies  ranges 
from  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  the  highest  dv~ 
partments.  Students  for  the  priesthood  are  educated 
there ;  and  the  establishment  is  not  confined  to  Catholics. 
Protestant  children  also  being  admitted,  and  educated 
without  interference  with  their  religious  principles.  The 
Wexford  poor-school,  founded  in  1809  by  Mr.  vV.  Doran, 
gives  instruction  to  about  300  bo}'s ;  and  there  is  an  infant- 
school,  founded  in  1830.  At  Wexford  are  the  county 
infirmary,  with  a  dispensary  attached ;  the  county  fever- 
hospital  ;  the  county  gaol  and  house  of  correction ;  a 
court-house ;  a  house  of  industry  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  Iwth 
in  the  old  gaol ;  and  the  Redmond  female  or]Mian-houie, 
erected  in  182i),  chiefly  from  funds  beoueathcd  tiy  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Redmond,  by  which  it  is  supported. 
It  a  situated  upon  part  of  the  lands  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Roman  Cath<dic 
bishop  and  five  other  trustees.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  are  spacious  barracks ;  assembly-rooms,  where 
balls  are  held  on  public  occasions ;  a  building  belonging 
to  the  Wexford  Union  Club ;  a  small  theatre,  which,  not 
proving  profitable,  was  converted  into  a  sale-room; 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Provincial 
Bank,  &c.  There  are  also  reading-rooms,  and  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  established  in  1831.  There  is  a  savings' 
bank,  in  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  return,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  there  were  1202  depositors. 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  a  maritime  settlement  of  the 
Danes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  formerly 
written  Wcisford,  from  the  term  Waesfiord  (Washford;, 
which  implies  a  l3ay  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  left  diy, 
or  nearly  so,  at  low-water.  It  was  besieged  for  three  dayt 
by  Fitz-Stephen,  soon  after  he  landed  at  Baginbun,  and 
then  surrendered  on  condition  of  recognising  the  sove- 
reignty of  Dermod  MacMurrough,  king  of  Leinster.  The 
town  partook  of  the  changes  and  disturlmnces  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  county  (see  the  preceding  article); 
and  during  the  contention  tietween  the  nouses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  it  was  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  just  been  beheadetl  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  duke  of  York.  He  was  soon  aftervvanls  de- 
feated by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who,  in  the  following  ye.ir, 
held  a  parliament  in  the  town.  Wexford  was  one  of  the 
first  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  in 
1641,  and  formed  the  port  from  which  they  received  their 
principal  supplies  from  other  countries.  In  1649,  on  the 
approach  of  Cromwell,  the  inhabitants  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  receive  a  detachment  of  royal  troops  from  Or- 
mond for  the  defence  of  the  town ;  but  they  were  of  no 
avail :  Cromwell  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  and  gave 
it  up  to  militarj'  execution.  Alter  the  battle  of  the  BojTie 
the  town  took  part  with  William  III.,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  his  troops.  In  1793  a  collision  took  place  between 
the  military  and  a  body  of  peasantry  assembled  for  the 
rescue  of  some  Whiteboy  prisoners,  on  which  occasion  Cap- 
tain Valloton  was  killed.  A  monumental  obelisk  on  the 
Windmill  Hill  commemorates  this  event.  During  the  in- 
surrection of  1798  the  town  was  evacuated  by  tlie  garrison, 
in  a  panic  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  a  detachment  of 
royal  troops  marching  to  their  assistance,  and  the  rebek 
immediately  made  it  their  head-quarters.  They  retained 
Ijosseasion  from  the  30th  of  May  to  the  2Ist  of  June,  during 
which  time  they  beheaded  ninety-one  prisoners  on  the 
bridge  ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at  Vinegar- 
hill,  the  rebels  fled  precipitately  from  the  town. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  Wexford,  as  far  as  records 
show,  was  that  of  Adomar  de  Valence,  in  1318.  It  wm 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth. 
Another  charter,  under  which,  until  the  recent  alterations, 
the  town  was  governed,  was  granted  by  James  I.  in  160B. 
James  II.  gave  one  at  a  later  period,  but  it  waa  annulled 
after  the  Involution.  Wexfora  is  one  of  the  towns  whose 
corporations  were  dissolved  by  the  act  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
of  Victoria.  The  town  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  now  sends  one  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  number  of  registered  voters  in  1839-40  was  405. 

(Ordnance  Sunrey  of  Wexford;  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary  cf  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Papert :  &c.) 

WEXIO.     [Sweden.] 

WEY.    [Weights  and  Mbabueks.1 
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fEHMAN,  JACOB   KAMPO,  a  Dutch  Iruit  and 
painter,  born  at  Breda,  in  1679,  notorioiu  for  iiis 
icter  and  acandalous  writings.     He  wrote  a  set  ol' 
Dutch  paintere,  which,  accordiue  to  Van  Gool,  are 
ol  caJumnibg  ;  and  Descampi  says  oj  him,  *  II  a  rempli 
Perils  d'ordurcs,   dinipicti's,    ct   do   oil.ininji*.'     His 
wank  ia  entitled  '  Levenbbefecluyvineen  di  .tsche 

Kooatachildere  en  Schildevesseii,"  S^n^veu:  ,  :t,  4to. 

In  one  of  hia  scandalous  writin|rB  he  attackuJ  the  Dutch 
_£•«!  India  Company  ;  and  in  17311  he  was  condemned  to 
>etual  imprinoniuent  at  his  own  cost,  in  which  he  died 
IT't?. 

[Hl«  i«arTit  painlinsf  of  Ferdinand   van  Kessel,  and  had 

peat   Hkill   ill  his  style  and  sfrcat  facility  in  writini? :  he 

jwever  neglected  his  wt  and  abused  his  abilities,  and, 

cording  to  all  accounts,  appears  to  liave  been  a  Iho- 

* '  f  bad  man  in  every  respect. 

I  Gael,  ScJioubiirg  der  NederlanlHche  Schiltieri^  Sec.  ; 

s.  Lit  I'te  dt\i  f<nnirfs  t''liir)uiinU,  Si.c.) 
rNIOUTHandMELCOMBK  REGIS,  in  the  Dor- 
'  division  of  Doriet*hire,  m  3<J"  'Ji'  N.  lat.  and  2"  27' 
(..were  formerly  distinct  municipal  nnd  parlianient- 
>us:h».  but  were  united  into  one  parliamentary  and 
'  borough  in  1571,  and  Weymouth  is  now  the  ge- 
le  for  both  places.  Ttie  two  towns  form  a  seapt)rt 
shore  of  Weymouth  Bay.  where  it  communicates 
by  an  arm  of  llie  »ea  with  a  small  internal  bay,  about  two 
fliilcs  long,  called  the  Backwater,  which  may  be  regarded 
at  the  sstuary  of  the  small  river  Wey.  The  harliour  is  in 
the  arm  of  the  sea  which  connects  the  Backwater  with 
Wnmouth  Bay,  Weymouth  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hlfoour,  and  Melcombe  Kegis  on  the  north  side:  the  two 
town*  are  connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  In 
'~land'i  time  the  communication  was  by  a  ferry:  'the 
jcctus  is  by  a  bote,  with  a  rope  bent  over  the  haven, 
ithiU  iti  the' IVrr)- -bote  they  use  no  oars.'  The  harbour 
M  eight  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  ebb-tide.  The  united 
iMvougfa  comprises  the  chapelrv  of  Weymouth  and  the 
nnah  of  Melcombe  Re^is,  together  with  the  harbour  and 
b«cl(w«ler,  the  latter  being  included  in  Uie  parish  of  Mel- 
eo«tb«- 

Weymouth  Proper  is  described  as  having  the  appear- 
■IM  of  an  old  nsliing-town,  with  mean-looking  nouses 
and  narrow  streets.  Melcombe  is  situated  on  a  tongue 
af  land  between  Weymouth  Bay  and  the  Backwater, 
fety  narrow  on  the  iiorth-east,  but  becoming  wider  to- 
wards the  harbour,  where  the  width  is  about  a  tliirdof  a 
mile  ;  tlip  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  low,  a  considerable 
part  of  :t  having  been  reclaimed  from  the  Backwater  by 
ft-  it.     in  front  of  Weyraout  h  Bay  a  broad  terrace, 

c-Ji  I  xplanade,  extends  nearly  a  mile,  with  a  gradual 

slope  tu»iuds  the  shore;  the  rancres  of  houses  which  face 
this  E*phuindc  are  handsome,  and  many  of  them  large  ; 
PMMt  of  litem  are  occupied  by  those  who  resort  to  the  town 
■•  •  bathing-place^  for  which  the  beach  is  excellently 
tdtftad.  tha  sand  being  smooth  and  Arm,  nnd  the  slope 
gradual.  Tlie  houses  in  the  back  part  of  the  town  are 


mf 


I  the  streets  narrow 
li  bad  been  a  declining  place  for  many  years 

'■<  causifs,  but  chiefly  perliaps  in  eonse(|uencc  of 

■r  Poole,  till  it  was  Lronglit  into  repute  as  a 

e,  about  1763,  by  Ralph  Allen,  of  Bath.     The 

'  I  ster  went  there  in  1780,  and  had  a  house 

-  1.  -ulence.  George  HI.  paid  his  first  visit  in 
17tiU ;  lit  had  a  royal  lodge  erected,  and  went  there  fre- 
ouenlly.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  Weymouth  Bay  being 
■nelterrd  to  the  north  by  surrounding  hills,  which  have  a 
^diml  slope  to  the  south  towards  the  beach.  There  are 
■Tmb?T  rnfm-  a  theatre,  two  national  schools,  one  of 
them  Lancastenaii,  two  churches,  one  of  which  is  in  Wey- 
omith.  ■-*■■'-  :  a  curacy  attached  to  the  rectory  of  Wyke 
Bagb.  ai-e  plao«s  of  worship  for  Independents, 

llljllisl-.  ^.... ,..:>.  and  Methodists.  In  the  savings'-bank 
tbc  nninber  of  depositors,  November  20.  1842,  was  514: 
the  •malle^t  sum  on  which  interest  is  allowed  is  14*.  8^*/. 
fMn  1  icd  on,  and  rope-making;   but  }ittle 

■  W)e  rade. 

TTie  number  of  vessels  above  50  tons  burthen  belonging 
to  th«  port  of  Weymouth,  in  1840,  was  5<3,  the  aggregate 
butheu  of  which  was  6CKJ7  tons.  The  gross  receipt  at  tiie 
eiuroni-houae.  in  1839,  was  12.907/.  7».  7d. ;  in  1840  it  was 
14.727f.  Us.  4d,  The  trade  of  the  port  of  Weymouth,  in 
1833,  w 


Foreign  veasela,  with  cargoes,  itiwardi  .  it! 
Forei^  vessels,  with  cargoes,  outwards  .  25 
CoBsting'Vesscls,  with  cargoes,  inwards  .  dno 
Coasting-vessels,  with  cargoes,  outwards  .  dIU 
Post-office  packets,  inwaros  .  .  ,101 
Post-office  packets,  outwards  .  .  ,  lul 
Registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port       .     78 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  c^" 

con.sisted  of  a  mayor,  an  indefinite  ni>mb«r  of 
two  bailiffj,  aud  iwenty-four  principal  Inirgc^-  .-.  i... 
Municipal  Refuim  Act  divided  the  borough  into  two 
wards,  with  six  aldermen,  and  a  council  of  eighteen.  Tlie 
number  of  bureebses,  or  municipal  electors,  in  1837,  was 
U3l.  The  totftl  expenditure  of  the  borough  in  1810-11 
was  2163/.  3.«.  10^. 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis,  before  the  Reform 
Act,  returned  four  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  of  voting  was  in  the  corporation,  the  possessors 
of  freeiiold  property,  and  fce-fami  reiitcfis.  There  were 
no  freemen.  Tlie  number  of  voters  was  reckoned  to  be 
about  2fXXJ,  but  the  largest  number  of  electors  who  polled 
at  any  election,  for  thirty  ye&ns  previous  to  1831,  was  7-15. 
The  borough  now  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  regi-tcr  in 
18iJ5-0  was  617,  of  whom  536  were  10/.  householders  ;  the 
Uurober  on  the  register  in  1830-40  waa  600,  of  whom  55)7 
were  10/.  householders. 
The  population  of  the  borough,  in  1831,  was— 

Chapelry  of  Weymouth      .         .     2529 
Parish  of  Melcombe  Regis  .     3126 

7633 

In  1821  the  population  was  6622.  The  number  of  houses, 
in  1821,  was  1213  j  in  1831  the  number  of  houses  was 
1465.  The  population  within  the  limits  of  the  parliament- 
ary borough  in  1831  was  8095. 

Weymouth  is  128  miles  from  London  by  road.  There  is 
no  direct  mail  from  London,  but  a  cros«-mail  fVom  Dor- 
chester, which  is  eight  miles  north  from  Weymouth. 

Weymouth  is  an  antient  place :  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Domesday  Book,'  and  was  afterwards  a  place  of  some 
naval  importance.  In  1347  it  furnished  20  ships  and  204 
men  towards  the  armament  destined  to  attack  Calais.  In 
1588,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  to  attack  England, 
six  ships  of  the  English  fleet  belonged  to  Weymouth. 
During  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.,  Weymouth  was 
alternately  ^anisoned  by  the  royalists  and  the  parlia- 
mentarians till  1644,  when  the  parliamentarians  obtained 
possession  which  they  held  till  tne  termination  of  the  war. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Weymouth  was  greatly  injured 
by  a  fire,  and  3000/.  was  collected  in  16^3  by  a  brief, 
towards  repairing  the  damage  which  it  had  sustained. 

The  earliest  charter  known  to  have  been  granted  to 
Weymouth  was  one  in  1252,  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  St, 
Swilhin,  Winchester,  to  whom  the  manore  of  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  had  been  granted  by  Henry  I.,  a  grant 
which  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  Henry  II.  A  grant 
of  certain  hberties  and  privileges  was  made  to  Melcombe 
Regis  by  a  charter  datca  27  May,  8  Edw.  I.,  and  followed 
by  another,  dated  22  Jan.,  11  £dw.  II. :  by  one  dated  3 
Nov.,  2  Edw.  HI. ;  and  by  one  dated  15  May,  2  Eliz.  The 
union  of  the  two  boroughs  was  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
dated  2  April,  13th  Eli2.  July  1.  14  James  I.,  another 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  ;  and  to  remedy  cer- 
tain defects  in  this  charter,  an  amending  and  explanatory 
charter  was  obtained,  19  August,  21  Geo.  H.  In  1802,  in 
consequence  of  the  diniinutiou  of  the  number  of  principal 
burgesses,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  corporation  might 
lie  legally  dissolvea,  to  avoid  which  a  new  charter  was 
obtained,  25  May,  44  Geo.  III.,  which  was  the  governing 
charter  of  the  borough  till  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in 
1833. 

{Municipal  CorfxjratianK'  Rcporif,  1835 ;  Boundarf 
Repnrtfi,  1832 ;  Hutchins's  Hutmy  and  Anttquitipt  (^  tke 
County  of  Doritet :  Partiumenlary  Documents.') 

WHALE  FISHERY.     [Fishekies.] 

WHALES — Celacea — an  order  of  aquatic  maninuUt 
with  iin-like  anterior  extremities,  the  posterior  extremities 
being  absent,  or  rather,  having  their  place  supplied  by  M. 
i  large  horizontnl  caudal  fin  or  tail,  witJiout  an  external  ekr» 
without  hair  on  their  external  integument,  and  the 
vical  bones  so  compressed  as  to  leave  the  animil 
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any  outward  appearance  ct'  a  neck.  This  order  comprises 
th«  IftiKCiit  animated  •■  ni>.  ii^  i-xistcnce:  some  of  the  ge- 
neiauoinposinfj  it  ar'  50US,  or  plant -eaturs ;  utliers 

Mc  zooi>luigoiis,  or  111.  ■  •■" 
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The  cetaceous  mammals,  whoxe  abode  is  either  in  the  sea 
or  the  great  rivers,  resemble  the  Fishes  so  closely  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  some  of  the  earlier  zoologists 
iooked  upon  them  as  belonging  to  that  class.  This  notion 
)s  kept  nlive  to  the  present  day  in  the  announcements  of 
the  comparative  buccoss  of  those  ships  which  are  employed 
in  the  li'hah'  Fishery  ;  for  not  only  is  it  conveyed  Dy  that 
general  term  for  the  capture  of  whales,  but  by  statements 
that  one  &]iip  has  arrived  with  three^A,  another  with  four 
jUh,  a  tliird  with  oney?*/i,  &c. 

If  %ve  turn  to  the  sacred  scripltires,  we  find  the  Hebrew 
words  Than  and  Thitunin,  which  have  been  tianslated  by 
the  words  cf/roc  (the  word  used  by  /lintaa  GaziPUs  to  de- 
signate the  fish  out  of  whose  belly  Hercules  is  said  to  have 
escaped  after  having  been  swallowed,  and  *  whale.'  Lyco- 
phron  terms  the  marine  animal  that  so  disposed  of  Hercules 
when  ho  waa  slupwrecked,  icn'pxnpoc  k/wv,  a  shark. 

The  Septuagiat  translates  the  Hebrew  words  above 
noticed,  ri  rffrti  tA  fiiyaXa,  in  the  21st  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  riie  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  the 
seventeenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Jonah.  In  the 
.book  of  .lob  Cvii.  12>,  and  in  that  ol  Rzekiel  (xxxii.  2),  the 
translation  uses  the  term  fptuuv  (,iiracon).  In  Matthew 
(xii.  40j,  where  the  siwallowing  up  of  Jonah  is  alluded  to, 
r^roc  is  employed. 

In  Barkers  Bible  (lOlfj)  the  passage  in  Genesis  is  trans- 
,  lated.  'Then  God  created  Uie  great  whales,'  much  the  same 
as  it  stands  m  the  version  now  read  in  our  churches,  *Aud 
Gud  created  great  whales.' 

llie  other  passages  are  translated  in  Barker's  Dible  as 
follows: — Jonah  (i.  17), 'Now  the  Ix)rd  had  prepared  a 
great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah :  and  Jonah  was  in  the  belly 
of  the  fish  three  days  and  tluee  nights :' — Job  (vii.  12),  *  Am 
I  a  sea  or  a  whale  fish,  that  thou  keepest  me  in  ward  '^ — 
£iekiel  (xxxii.  2),  'Thou  art  like  a  lyouof  the  nations,  and 
It  art  as  a  dragon  in  the  sea ;'  in  a  note, '  or  whulu'  is  added  : — 
I '  Matthew  ixii.  -10),  'For as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  tliree 
nights  in  the  whale's  belly,'  &c. 

In  the  version  now  used  in  our  churches  the  passage  in 
Jouali  is  verbatim  the  same  as  in  Barker ;  that  in  Job  is 
thus  rendered.  '  Am  I  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  settest  a 
watch  over  me  ?■ — thai  in  Kzekicl,  '  Thou  art  like  a  young 
lion  of  tlie  nations,  and  thou  art  as  a  whale  in  the  senii :' 
— timt  in  Matthew  is  identical  with  the  passage  in  Barker. 

These  are  merely  cited  as  examples:  thtre  are  pther 
paasagts  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  tlie  words  whale 
and  »f}roj  occur  in  the  English  and  Greek  versions.  It 
ivould  be  beside  the  present  question  to  enter  into  the  di»- 
cu>kSion  whether  the  whale  was  meant,  or  a  crocodile,  as 
,  some  will  liave  it,  in  the  verses  above  quoted ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  show  the  commonly  received  opinion 
that  a  whale  was  a  fish. 

Ill  the  index  to   Phay's  'Natural  History'  we  find  the 

P,  wh;i'  '!  as  fishes, 'Bahenarum  piscium  consideratio.' 

'  11.1  -,"  &c.,  but  in  the  work  itself  Uie  Bul(Pna  and 

Phi/y  .'  /  .111.-  noticed  as  Bfliuf,  and  a  fair  account  is  given 

I ,  of  then  spoutintj  and  generiil  habits.     The  seventh  chapter 

of  his  ninth  book,  indeed,  is  headed  '  An  bpircat  places,  an 

,dgrmiaiit,'  but  in  that    chapter   he  expressly  states  that 

neither  whales  nor  dolphins  (.balsenis  nee  ddphinis)  have 

gills,  but  breathe  by  means  of  fistulae,  or  blow-holes,  which 

appertain  to  the  lungs. 

Aristotle,  whose  great  zoological  work  Pliny  had  closely 
studied,  w,ts  certainly  aware  of  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  whales  and  dolphins  ;the  position  of  whose 
blow-holes  he  mentionsj  and  fishes. 

Gesner  separated  tlic  whales  from  the  fi&hes,  including 
'tltem  in  a  distinct  order  of  marine  animals.  Aldrovandi 
Hcparaled  them  also,  though  they  appear  in  the  same  vo- 
lume, the  title  of  which  is' DePiAcibus,  Ubri  V.:  De  Cetis, 
.l.ibtr  Unus.'  Jonston  gives  ttieui  a  separate  chapter  at 
,1he  head  of  his  book  '  De  Piscibus.' 

Ray,  in  Ivis   Synopsis   Mrthodica  Pitciuin  (1713),  oh- 

aervea  that  tlie  term  'fisli'  is  extended,  even  by  the  learned 

^,.of  uur  couati-y,  to  the  bloodlcsi  aquatics^,  ad  they  were  then 

terxned,  Exanguia  tuiuatica,  such  as  CrMtacea,  Tetlaceit, 


and  Molliiu  or  shell-less  molhuks.    On  the  other'^ 
some,  ho  remarks,  not  only  exclude  those  lixangui^ 
/rca,but  also  the  Cetaceans  (' Celaccuni  genus,  »eu 
marina-'i,  contending  lliat  no  other  animals  can  ]« 
termed  fishes  except  those  which  breathe  by  means  j 
and  have  but  one  ventricle  to  the  heail.     \Ki\\\  111 
Ray  agrees,  and  expresses  his  own  opinion  that,  if ' 
properly  and  philusLiphica11y,the  name  of  fi>h  slioul 
stricted  to  such  last^mentiuned  animals  only,  and 
out  the  absence  of  any  relatioaship  of  the  '  Pitcrt  f^ft'm 
dicti'  with  the  true  fishes,  adding,  that  with  the  cxceptir 
of  the  place  where  they  spend  their  lives,  the   evter 
figure  of  their  body,  their  hairless  skin,  and  their  natalc 
progression,  the  Cetacea  have  hardly  anything  in  comit 
with  the  true  fishes,  but  in  other  respects  agree  with  I 
viviparous  quadrupeds. 

Nevertheless,  that  he  may  avoid  dissent  from  rcerii 
opinioiu  uiid  the  appearance  of  paradox.  Ray  declare*  " 
he  will  not  innovate,  but  consider  the  Oetaceotu  Miii 
as  fishes  ;  and  he  proceeds  to   define  what  a  fish  i».  t\ 
An  aquatic  animal  having  blood,  wanting  fi-'cl.  swimr 
with   tins,  covered   either  with  scales  or  with  a  na 
smooth,   hairless  skin,  pacing  its  Hfc  in  the  watcn,  ooj 
never  voluntarily  leaving  it  for  the  dry  land. 

The  Cetaceous  fishes,  or  BeUu<e  nmnntr,  form  his 
section,  and  are  tniniedintely  followed  bylhe''    *  '■" 
fishes,  called  S^-lache  (£t\ax»j)  by  -\rist6tle.     ' 
ceans  he  says  that  they  breathe,  like  quadrupn.1^   -^ 
of  lungs,  copuliite,   bring  forth   their  young   alii 
nourish  them  with  their  milk,  and  in  the  strucu 
use  of  all  their  internal  parts  agree  with  those  animallL 

Tlic  following  are  the  genera  enumerated  by  Ray : — 

Baltena  (2  specie*);  Cete    (1);  Orra  {2,  but   one 
clearly  defined) ;  Allnt»;  Monoeeros ;  Dtlphinux  :  Phc 
and  he  divides  the  Celacei getifirit  Pitcef,  itfu  B<iU9n«,\ 
two  great  group* — the   toothed  and   toothless ;  the 
having  homy  lamina?  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  Toothed  Whales  are  subdivided  into  thOM  yl 
have  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  those  which  hr^-.f  '  — rtl 
the   lower  jaw;  and  there   are   further  subu 
pendent  on  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  b..^^ 
the  shape  of  the  teelh. 

The  'roothless  orWIialelione  Whales  are  subdivided  aU 
with  reference  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  I'f 
the  presence  of  a  blow -hole,  or  the  employment  01 
in  respiration,  the  presence  of  plaits  on  Uie  bcUj,  aoJ^ 
width  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Linnseus,  in  his  last   edition  of  the  '^ 
(1766),  defines  the  Fulcra  or  props  of  ! 
be  four  feet,  with  the  exception  of  tho^t 
are  merely  aquatic,  in  quihuji  peden  po--  ij 

frinmtm  cumped/m  ;   in  other  words,  in  wlii-.n  uu- 
imbs  ai'c  manacled  or  conjoined,  so  as  to  form  1 

Tlie  seven  onlers  of  3/a/M/na//«  in  this-^;  -•   "• 
into  three  sections: — I,  UNOUicur.ATA  : 

Muticn.    The  seventh  and  last  order,  Ct.  .01 

belonging  to  the  section  Miitica. 

The  following  is  the  I  jnnyean  definition  of  the  la&t-r 
oixler : — 

Pectoral  fins  in  lieu  of  feet,  and  feel  conjoined  int 
horizontal  flattened  fin  in  lieu  of  a  tail.    No  claws.    It 
cariilasinous.    Nose  often  a  iVontal    pipe.     Food, 
lusks,  fishes. 

Locality,  the  Ocean. 

Linnaeus  then  declares  that  he  ban  >irpaiatod  tho>e  c« 
ceans  from  the  fishes,  and  associated  them  with  the  ml 
malft,  on  account  of  their  warm  bilocular  li  -  *   "■  iri 
their  moveable  eyelids,  their  hollow  ears,  ,  tt, 

/eminnm  manimm  liiciantem,  and  this,  to  . 

pressive  words,  ej;  Uge  nut ura- Jure  ineritoque. 

Here  then  we  find  the  decisive  step  tidven.  'Ailh 
unflinching  fiimness  of  a  master  mind,  ' 
philosophical  principles  that  demanded  th. 
no  longer  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  by  cAll«i|_^ 
fish  which  he  knew  to  be  a  mammiferous  Rnimal. 
parts  of  his  definition — not  much  of  it— : 
cnticism,  as  where  he  designates  the  teetli 
a  term   probably  used  to   coiuprehend 
laminsof  the  whalebone  v hales  and  the  \ 
other  cetaceans  ;  but  the  broad  line  of  d.a;,..v», 
mailable,  and  will  ever  remain  so. 

The  order  Cete  i*  Uius  summaiily  dcRned  by  it'i  iv3 
fouudcr : — 
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cles  tijpon  fhe  head.    Pectoml  fins  and  horizontal 
fin  witfiotit  ftftws. 
icm  : — Munorlon,  Haltcna,  PhtjMtfr,  Delphinun. 

the  last  order  of  the'Linnaean  Matmituhn,  is  im- 
fctely  preceded  by  the  flplliitr. 

"^l^epSde's  an-- !,  see  his  Flistofrf  Xalurette. 

J^Cfiiicef!,  4lo..  1 4, 

»»  '^'••v  (.,,.,  ,  .  ianth  and  lust  order  of  Mam- 

I'ecorn,  Linn. )  licint;  the  eiijhlh. 

'.      ;  ean»tobc  raammJlerous  animals 

riLhout  posterior  Icet.  Tlicir  trunk,  he  states,  continues 
^taeir  with  a  thick  tail,  whit-h  a  cartilaginou*  horizontal  fin 
fnuiniitcs.  and  their  head  is  joined  lo  the  trunk  by  a  neck 
short  and  thick  that  no  narrowing  or  constriction  of  the 
p»rt  is  pcfctptihle,  and  composed  of  cervical  vertebrsr, 
^hich  are  very  deHcatc,  and  in  part  conjoined  or  soldered 
"ler.  Their  anterior  extremities  have  the  first  bones 
.  led  and  the  succeedine  bones  flattened  and  enveloped 
tndinous  membrane,  which  reduces  them  to  true  fins. 
Jive*  nearly  entirely  the  extemRl  form  of  the  fishes, 
that  these  last  have  the  tail-fin  vertical,  Tljc  ceta- 
?an*  therefore  remain  constantly  in  the  water;  but  as 
respire  by  means  of  lun^s,  thev  are  obliped  to  come 
atJy  to  the  surface  for  air.  'fneirwarm  blood  ;  their 
pen  externally,  although  with  very  small  apertures; 
[riviuarous  generation,  the  teats  by  means  of  which 
ickle  their  younp,  and  all  the  details  of  their  ana- 
Isufficiently  distinguish  them,  Cuvicr  ob!>ervca,  from 

same  g^rcit  zoolofrist  remarks  that  their  brain  is 
and  its   hemispheres  well  developed  ;  the    petrous 
.or  that  portion  of  the  cranium  which  contains  the 
J  ear,  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  head,  and 
Jheres  thereto  by  ligaraent-s.    There  is  no  external 
are  there  any  hairs  upon  their  bodies.    The  form 
tir  tail  obliges  them  to  move  it  from  above  down- 
Tor  their  progressive  motion,  and  aids  them  greatly 

bong  thom.selves  in  the  water. 

'To  the  genera  which,  up  to  Cuvier's  time,  naturalisits 
^ad  reckoned  among  the  Ctrtacea,  he  adds  (hose  which 
formerlv  been  confounded  with  the  Walruses,  and 
rhicU  farm  fiis  first  family,  viz. : — 

The  Herbivorous  Cetaceans. 
The  teeth  of  these  have  a  flat  crowTi,  which,  Cn\'ier 
enuLrks,  determines  their  mode  of  life,  leading  them 
\tn  to  leave  the  water  to  creep  and  feed  on  the  brink  : 
;  have  two  teats  on  the  breast,  and  hain"  moustaches ; 
ircumstances,  he  ol«crve«,  which,  when  they  have 
'seen  from  a  distance  with  their  heads  raised  vertically 
of  the  water,  have  given  Ihem  some  resemblance  to 
romen*  or  men,  and  have  probably  given  origin  to  the 
torifs  of  some  travellers  who  pretend  that  they  have  seen 
\i\ons  and  S3  reus.  Although  in  the  cranium  the  Iwny 
open  upwards,  they  are  only  pierced  in  the  skin  at 
td  of  the  muzzle.  Their  stomach  is  divided  into  four 
t,  two  of  which  are  lateral ;  and  they  have  a  great 

rier  divides  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea  into — 
Ut,  The  A(»ffta/»/JWJi,  or  rather  Mitnaffrsi'Manatiis^Cuv.); 
,J^  ih^  /)■"/'.'/£■*.  Laci'p.  [Halicorc,  III.);  3rd,  the  Stet- 
rf  .';«<j.  III.). 

Cu^    -  ^  -- .  'lid  family  of  this  order  consists  of 

"^he  Ordinary  Cetaceans. 

These  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  sin- 

jlar  apparatus  which  has  procured  for  them  (he  French 

le  of  Souffleurs,  or  BloAvers.     As  they  take,  together 

rilh  their  prey,  says  Cuvier,  large  volumes  of  water  into 

\iii  very  spacious  mouth,  there  was  a  necessity  of  some 

to  gel  rid  of  it ;  it  passes  across  the  nostrils  by  means 

irticular  disposition  of  the  reltitn  ^nl/iti,  ana  is  col- 

in  a  sac  placed  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  cavity 

the  nose,  whence  it  is  driven  out  with  violence  by  the 

Ipr---''-"   'if  powerful  muscles  by  a  narrow  aperture 

top  of  the  head.    Thus  it  is,  adds  Cuvier, 

;  t  ce  those /^/.T  d'eau  which  cause  them  to  be 

cen  :  !ij'  voyager*. 

Mr  i,  it   is  true,  in  a  paper  read  some  time 

ince   beioii:   the  Zoological   Society   of  London,  on  the 

>itj»  rfthc  Cachalot,  denies  that  it  ejects  water  from  the 

!  asserts  that  the  spouting  consists  only  of 

cd  mucus  and  condensed  vapour  of  expim- 

;  but  Mr.  Bell  well  observes,  in  answer  to  this,  that 

lire  have  not  onlv  the  positive  attestation  of  M.  Lesson, 

P.  C,  No.' ITU. 


who  declares  that  he  has  seen  (hem  spout  water  whm  he 
was  within  a  few  yards  ofthcro,  but  Ine  admission  of  Mr. 
Bennett  himself,  who  saj-*  that  the  blow-holes  serve  to 
carry  ofl'  the  water  received  into  the  mouth  when  feeding. 
Mr.  Bell  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  the  discrepancy  may 
probably  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  some  species  spout 
more  than  others. 

But  to  return  to  Cuvier.  He  further  observes  that  their 
nostrils,  incessantly  traversed  by  floods  of  salt  water,  could 
not  be  lined  with  a  membrane  sufficicndy  delicate  for  (he 
perception  of  odours.  Tlie  whales  therefore  are  witliout 
those  projecting  lamina?  which  are  to  be  found  in  oilier 
animals ;  the  olfactory  ner\e  is  wanting  in  many,  and  if 
nny  of  them  enjoy  the  sense  of  smelling,  they  must  have 
it  very  much  obliterated.  Their  lar)nx,  of  pyramidal  furm, 
penetrates  into  the  back  nostrils  for  the  reception  of  the 
air  and  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it  to  the  lungii, 
without  any  necessity  on  the  part  of  tlie  animal  to  lift  its 
head  and  mouth  out  of  the  water:  there  are  no  projecting 
laniins  in  their  glottis,  and  their  voice  must  be  reduced 
to  simple  bellowings.  They  have  no  vestige  of  hair,  but 
their  body  is  covered  with  a  smooth  .skin,  under  which  lie.s 
the  thick  blubber  abounding  in  oil,  aud  (he  principal 
object  for  which  they  arc  sought.  Their  teals  are  near 
the  anus,  and  they  are  unable  to  seize  anything  with  their 
fins.  Their  stomach  has  five,  and,  sometimes,  as  many  as 
seven  distinct  pouches;  in  lieu  of  a  single  spleen  they  have 
many  small  and  globular  ones;  those  which  have  teeth 
have  them  conical  and  similar  to  each  other;  they  do  not 
masticate  their  food,  but  swallow  it  rapidly.  Two  small 
bones  suspended  in  the  flesh  near  the  anus  are  the  only 
vestiges  of  posterior  extremities.  Many  have  on  the 
back  a  vertical  fin  of  a  tendinous  sulwtance,  but  not  sus- 
tained by  bone.  Their  flattened  eyes  have  a  thick  and 
solid  sclerotic  ;  their  tongue  has  only  smooth  and  soft,  in- 
teguments. 

Cuvier  divides  this  group  into  two  small  tribes  :  1,  Those 
whose  head  bears  the  ordinary  proportion  to  the  body ; 
and  2,  Tliose  which  have  the  head  disproportionately 
great. 

1st  Tribe. 

Genera:  1.  Dr/pfiitntf,  hrnn, :  with  the  sTibgenera  Dc/- 
/)Af/iwj,  Cuv. ;  Phoctma,Cuv.',  Delphr'napterut,  lAtf p.  i 
and  IJt/j)crnni/on.  Lacep. 

2.  Monodon,  Linn. 

2nd  Tribe, 

These  cetaceans  have  the  head  so  large,  that  it  is  either 
a  third  or  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  body  ;  but  neither 
the  cranium  nor  the  brain  participates  in  this  disproportion, 
which  is  entirely  due  to  an  enormous  development  of  the 
bones  of  the  face. 

Genera:  }.  P/iy.«7("7-,  Linn,  (the  tnie  Cachalots) :  with 
the  subgenus  Physeter,  I^cZ-p.  (C-achalots  with  a  dorsal 
fin). 

2.  Baltena,  Linn.  (WhalelKine  Whales) :  with  the  sub- 
genera containing  the  Bul^ejwptfrcp  of  Lac^pMe,  viz.  the 
BaUenoptera  with  a  smooth  belly ;  and  the  Balatioplrrce 
with  a  plaited  belly,  commonly  termed  liorquaU.  {kegne 
An  inn  1 1.) 

M.  Lesson  divides  the  Mammiferous  animals  into  three 
sections:  1.  Those  with  unguiculated  ioes  {Unguiculaf a 
of  authors).  2.  Those  with  iingidaled  toes  {Ungulata  of 
authors).    3.  Those  with  toes  impasted  into  fins. 

Of  the  third  section  there  is  but  one  order,  the  eighth 
and  last  in  M.  Lesson's  system,  thus  defined: — 

Teeth  variable  in  number,  often  replaced  by  homy  la- 
minsp ;  body  organized  for  living  in  the  water ;  two  teats. — 
Cetnrea. 

These  are  separated  into  two  divisions : — 

1. 

The  Herbivorous  Cetaceans. 

2. 

The  Cetaceans  properly  so  called. 

Tliese  M.  Les.son  subdivides  into  two  groups  :  1st.  Those 
with  a  small  head  ;  2nd.  Tliose  with  a  large  head. 

Mr.  Swainson  make*  (he  '  Crtacni :  Aquatic  Mammalia.' 
the  third  order  of  Mavunalia,  placing  it  betv.'ern  the 
Fn'tp,  the  last  family  of  which  is  formed  b^'  the  Phocidtr, 
or  Seals,  and  (he  L'/igu/afa,  the  Ist  tribe  of  which  consists 
eif  the  '  Pachydermes.' 

Th^  Cftiicett  are  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Swainson  : — 

Body  pisciform;  jiecloral  fins  two;  caudal  fin  one,  hori- 
zontal :  ears  with  a  very  small  exterior  opening. 
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Ftmily  1.    SireAUu    Herbivoroiu  Cdacea. 

(SriAding-letthwilhflatcrowM;  wbbken  h«ir]r ;  notlriU 
plae*d  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle  ia  the  skin  ;  body  veiy 
l*r(je  ;  mamiDK  Xwo.  -  -  '*"-  ^  "■-'  • 

Genen:  JJanatu*  i'l-;  H]^Una,l\\, 


\ 


Ihe  form  of 
of  htirs  in 


Teeth  conica]  or  \^ 
|a|itnw]e»;  ikin  uno' 

irery  put;  tnsmnue  pJiu;«(i  ttrMr  lite  vent. 

Subfani.  r  IhivhttKe.    Dolphins. 
UmaJI-hMded  Cetacea .-   neiul  moderate ;   canine  teeth. 
none ;  oamhrowjti*. 
(ienera  -  TI. ;    Phocfi 

limn. ;  ZJ'  ,  Lac<Sp. ;  an 

Bead  di«|>rt>i  :    of  ihe^  the  two  first 

C""«"^  *"•  ' 1  in  the  lower  J4W,  which  are 


Detphtmts, 
n.  III. 


,    .   Catodon,  Liie^p. ;  Balana, 
\  I^RQ. ;  Ii<xiemirp(*ra,  Lac<^p.     (,Cl<unJkaiion  of  Quadnt- 

M >  F.  Cuvi«r  thtw  arranges  the  order  Cetofea .- — 
Tribe  I. 
Phytopliapi. 
Char. — TtetJk  of  different  lhnd» ;   inoiara  with  flattened 
crownit,  correvponding  to   the  veeetahic  nature  of  their 
luod.     M'tmiuce  two,   pectoral.     Lip*  provided  with  stiff 
bri»lle«i.     K- '  '        '    '    •' '  ■"     ifuattd  »t  the  ex- 
tremity 01  ich  li>  olltUM!. 
Genera,  -i.'..*.,..,  .  •    ...  .;-        .   ,  i  av. ;  Hytina,  111. 
Tnbe  2. 
Zoopliaga. 
Char. — Teeth  of  one  kind  or  wanting,  not  adapted  for 
laalication.     Mammar  two,  pudendal.     External  notthis 
double  or  tiinifle.  »itiiated  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

A.  It'il/i  thfi  ht^iid  (if  mfHl^Tiite  tize. 
Fanii)^  I>el])hinids. 

Chtr. — Taeih  ill  both  jaw»,  all  of  e-iinple  alruvture,  and, 
I  (enerttly,  conical  form.     No  cecum. 

Genera:  Drlphmorhynchus  ;  Drlphintu ;  Inia  ;  Pho- 
CfPna. 

hi.  v.  Cuvier  i»  of  opinion  that  the  following  E:enrra 
\JA  foftn  the  typet  of  as  mauy  distinct  families  of 
Cetaceans. 
.:  Monridon  ;  Ihjpftoodon  ;  Plaf«ni«ta> 

B.  IVilh  tfif  hetitl  t>j  immoderate  tize,  equalling  one- 
thtrd  the  Ifngth  <]f  the  body. 

Family  1.     Catodontida». 

Char. — Tetlh  nunierous,  conical,  but  developed  only  in 
the  low«r  jaw.    External  nvttrih  or  blow*haivs  confiuuut : 
no  csctim. 
.    Genera :  Calodon  ;  Physnter. 

Family  2.     Balaenidxt. 

Char. — No  tcelh  ;  their  place  supplied  by  the  plates  of 
baleen  or  whalebone  attached  to  the  upper  jaw.  Blow- 
holes djj^tinct ;  a  cscum. 

Genera:  Balanoptera ;  Baleena,  (Hutotre  Naturelle 
4c«  Citacit,  61-c.) 

Mr.  .T.  E.  Gray  makes  the  whnles  iCetP)  the  thirtl  order 
of  Mammalta,  Btating  that  they  are  peculiar  for  their  flsh- 
ahapett,  nearly  bald  body;  that  their  hinder  limbs  are 
united,  forming  an  hoiizontal  tail ;  and  that  Ihey  have 
aimply  conical  rootles*  teeth  or  whalebone  in  the  jaws. 

The  family  of  I  he  whales  i  lial^fnidtK)^  he  observes,  have 
a  very  hur     '       ■     •    '      ■  'lird  the  length  of  the 

body,  »8  I i  /('I),  which  have  whale- 

bones in  Hi.  J..  i.Mi^  or  Phytefcrhin,  which 

have  simplo   c  i he  Spormacoti  Whale  (C'a- 

fw//in/a  (L'alodu-i  ,  '__ "i     t^hit\>lrr). 

The  family  of  porpoises  (7  /  i,  which  have  a 

mo<leratc  or  small  head  and  ajM  .  . d  or  smooth  body, 
»»  the  Dolphins  (De/phinus),  whicli  imve  conical  jaws  and 
teeth,  tire  Porpoises  {Ph(K(ena\  whwh  have  ashorlor  head 
^:id  compre&sed  teeth,  the  Hyperoodons,  which  only  have 
«  ft-w  (oeth,— all  these,  Mr.  Grav  observes,  have  ta'perini? 
f  li.-,  while  the  Susuk  {Platunixla j  has  triaagulai- 

t  iimbs,  an  elongated  beak  with  compressed  teeth, 

aiKi  niL-  ijyiies  of  the  skull  bent  over  the  forehead,  so  as  to 
|bnn  an  arched  c.i\ity. 

In  th«'  other  lamilies,  Mr.  Gray  remarks,  the  skin  is  more 
or  less  liorny,  and  the  lips  always  furnished  with  ri^id 
^^^kers;  the  teeth  are  flat-topped.  The  Manatees  i^Jkfa- 
NMMw)  havf  eight  griDdcr»  in  each  jaw,  and  the  taU 


reanded  at  the  end.  The  DitMinfs  flMictridkf'j  I 
onlv  three  or  five  i5rinders  in  each  jur,  and  the  end  oi 
tail  truncated  or  two-lobed. 

♦  CeU. 
Family  1.     Balaenidv. 
Genera:  Btd<tncL,  BaUtwyphora.,'  Calcdom,  Pkgmttt 
Phytfter,  Catodon. 

Family  2.    Delphinids. 
Genera  :  Delpkiniu,  DelpAtu  Pkoagn*^ 

pkiuaptenutt  HeUntha,   Moau^  ;  rrodim,    PI 

nifta. 

"  •  Sirmia. 
Family  a.    Manatid*. 
Genus  Manatut. 

Family  4.    Halicwide. 
Genu4  Hiiliewe. 

Family  5.     Ryttnidx. 
Genu*  Rgiina.    {Synofuu  Hrtt.  Mum.) 

Orcvniuitio. 

PhytopkagouM  Cetaceatn. 
Skeleton. 
Latnantin  or  Manatee. — ^The  nasal  bones  m  the  »kuU  i 
the  Manatee   ore   very  small,   almond-shaped,  separatl 
from  each  other,  and  let  in  on  each  side  in  a  notch  of  tl 
frontal  bone.    The  result  of  this  conformation  is  a  x 
laice  aperture  of  the  bony  nOstrils.     The  resit  of  the  t 
of  the  no&e  are  ueverthcles  replaced  by  cartilages,  so  tl 
in  the  livini?  animal  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  is,  as  or 
narily,  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  The  interni»T>niir 
carry  no  teeth  in  the  adult,  nor  at  any  pe;  i( 

cept  duriai;  the  first  days  of  embtyonic 
KG  notwithstanding  very  much  extended  lonf^itudir 
and  they  re-ascend  along  the  edge  of  the  noctrils  to  at 
the  region   of  the  eye.    The  orbits  are  verj-  much 
vanced.  and   very    projecting.      The  suborbilul   holi 

Jiterced  in  the  re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  project 
rame  of  the  orbit  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  maxil 
bone,  so  that  it  is  not  perceptible  when  the  cranium  is  i 
in  profile.    This  projection  of  the  orbit  causes  Ihc 
tance  between  ihe  lower  external  border  of  the  rygomutiff^ 
portion  of  the  ititcrraaxillary  bone  and  the  teeth  to  be 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  palate.     Th*"  !rr,i  f  .1  }>nn,  > 
whose  anterior  branches  are  much  separa^' 
they  may  embrace  the  aperture  of  the  n 
the  walls  of  the  orbit*,  each  give  off  an  il 
apophysis.    The  cheek-bone  extends  thro'i 
half  of  the  orbit  on  the  orbital  apophysis  of  U, 
bone,  and  thus  borders  the  whole  of  the  orbit 
it  gives  off  a  postorbital  inferior  apophysis.     A 
lachrymal  bone  islet  in  at  the  anterior  angle  1' 
frontal,  the  jugal,  and  the  maxillar}*,  ^^hicn  ii ' 
this  pomt  between  the  lachrymal  and  the  jut;.  i 

little  lower  down,  in  a  depression,  is  pierced  the 
orbital  hole,  which  is  thus  carried  farther  hackwf 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  cannot  give  place  to 
The  dental  part  of  the  maxillary  is  more  inwa 
orbit,  so  that  the  interior  part  of  the  wall  of  th; 
formed  by  a  fiat  advancement  of  that  bone.     The  lyi 
matic  apophysis  of  the  tenipoiyl  hone  is  thicker  than 
any  other  animal,  but  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  moderate  ; 
contributes  to  form  the  sides  of  the  occipital  cn-st,  an 
leaves  above,  between  it  and  the  superior  nnd 
cipitals,  a  space  which  permits  the  petrous  i 
seen.  The  two  crests  which  limit  the  temporal  m-^a  aruvC 
run  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction,  and  do  not  unite  in  a 

!<i"  ''"  '■"  ',  as  in  the  greater  part  of  tlv  '"•' '-:  'hei 

a  is  only  a  single  unequal 

ti.:,.,  .„..,uiy  into  the  ttrnple  ;  but  lu  -x._ 

two.  completely  sepamted  by  a  double  interparietal ;  tht 
lour  bones  however  speedily  unite,  not  only  wiOi 
other,  but,  what  is  singular,  with  the  upper  occipital,  e_v| 
before  the  other  parts  of  the  occipitaJ  are  united, 
plane  of  the  occipital  is  inclined  from  before  backwa 
and  from  above  downv>ards.  and  the  jccipit«l  crcjil 
an  obtuse  angle ;  there  is   ni>  vestige  of  a  nustoid 
physis.     Below,  the  intftrmaxiUaries  form   the   |ii' 
the    muzzle,    occupying  nearly  the    fourth  of  tbj 
late,    and   auirouudin^  a  laige   incisive   liole,   wh 
single,  because  they  have  no  internal  apophycis.     .  ., 
young  Manatees  have  a  small  tooth   in  each  of  thil 

f  Too  OMT  to  P^yuUU. 
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intermaxillwicK,  Uiuft  completing,  Cttvi(>r  oNerves,  their 
ana)o§7  with  the   DM^ongt.     He   ol  is  in  the 

fcctuii,  but  he  remarks  that  the  tooth  i;  -  at  a  very 

earlj'  period.   The  jaws  cotnt!  iMt  I'llund  the  Rutj- 

arbitmJ  hole,  which,  i>om  th  ion  of  the  orbit»,  is 

four  •  -  '•  at  their  level,  i  m;  pmatine  bones  advance 
itj  and   olitnse  point,   oecupy  nearly  a  fourth 

of  I  "vi  <-Mrrihute  to   the   fomr-'""    "i   two 

IliL  whose  body  is  in  oth  s  al- 

n>o-'  .  ,     ,    :.il,  and  does  not BepaiL  ;  !iom 

the  boiy  of  the  posterior  ftphenoid  even  in  the  t<*tufl.  The 
temrnrril  ril.T  of  the  sphenoid  remain  distinct  mtirh  lonper. 
Til'  lx>ne  ahowji  itself  in  the  temple  by  a  narrow 

tor;-  d  process,  between  the  mnxiliary  on  one  side 

and  tiiu  luilkirior  sphenoid  and  the  IVotitsd  on  the  other;  | 
but  its  continuity  is  partially  hidden  by  the  dental  portion 
of  tile  maxill  whith  is  i  s  to 

thewintt  ot  i  1,  wincli  it  irii- 

lation.  The  aizit-mji  sphenoid  alMn  mm  >[iimv>  lism  m  the 
temple  by  a  narrow  tonsrue-shaped  process,  but  imieh 
thorter  t)ian  that  of  the  palatine.  It  dors  not  reach  the 
parietal  txjne.  and  the  orbital  ttinsfof  the  sphenoid  touches 
the  ftoiitxl.  The  body  of  the  btu^ilary  bone  and  of  the 
Iwi  -  are  conjoined  with  each  other  and  with  the 

ml  ite  of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  considerably  before 

the  t»diilK()  unite*  with  the  lateral  oceipitals.  The  area  of 
llie  iicclion  of  the  cranium  i»  nearly  half  of  that  of  the 
Chee  ;  it  in  vngtilarly  hitrh,  especially  before,  in  proportion 
to  its  letiffth.  The  frontal  bones  are  there  nearly  vertical ; 
the  ctibrifonn  plates  are  found  below  tlu-  anterior  surface  ; 
''\ry  nrv  small,  not  much  pierced  with  holes,  and  Boarcely 
vinic.  The  crista  galli  is  proloni^cd  more  barkwardA  than 
"ley  are.  There  is  no  sella;  the  whole  base  is  tmited  : 
liie  median  rcKsae  h.Hnlly  depretued.  The  analoj^oua  hole 
of  the  apheno-palatine  ia  larcce,  and  entirely  in  the  palatine 
bone.  The  ontic-ai  foramen  li  small  and  in  the  form  of  a 
AbkI  ;  the  «pneno-orbital,  whteh  comprises  al^o  the  ro- 
vttdusD,  is  rather  large  and  of  oval  form ;  the  foramen 
OTftlc  ia  a  notdi  of  the  border  of  the  posterior  sphenoid, 
completed  by  the  tvmpanic  bone  ;  the  condjloidean  is 
small,  and  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  notch  of  the  lateral  oc- 
I.  Tlie  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  ia  ibrmed  by 
ir  flat  surfaces,  as  in  all  the  Herbivnni.  The  a*- 
tn^  ramus  is  very  wide,  and  it»  ptxieriot-  an^le 
'  The  coronoid  apophysis  is  directed  forwards. 
nd  I  nearly  into  ahatthet-shapc.     The  region  of 

lilc  -^  -,  IS  ia  tfiiek  and  elongated  anteriorly.  The 
iHiOie  portion  that  supports  the  ^um  is  perforated  with 
sobII  holes.  The  holes  for  the  cwt  of  the  lower  maxillary 
are  rcry  large.  The  lateral  and  dental  portiona  of  the 
lower  j«w  we  very  large  and  rounded. 

CttTter  tiieti  points  out  the  modificatiouR  necei^iMtry  to 
rouMert  the  cranium  of  an  ordinary  4uadiu]»td,  a  ruminant 

ti  '     into  that  of  a  manatee:  ,\\\(i  en-  '   '  ■  rate 

I  the  complicated  ear-lione  of  tl  liicli 

oar  jiiiiii."  no  not  permit  us  to  follow,  but  vmih  ii  «wil  be 
fdmai  in  the  Osstmms  Fosstleg.  ThU  is  the  bone  which 
WW  formerly  considered  a  specific  against  diseases  of  the 
untMVjr  {Mflsage^  and  against  hapuionhages.  It  will  be 
nectstary  here  to  observe  that  Camper  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  semicircular  canals  in  the  manatee,  as  well  as 
in  the  wlmlcs  generally,  but  with  very  small  ground  for 
the  cording  to  Curier,  who  states  thu.  they  are 

onli,  eljr  delicate. 


MalUU«e. 

The  thuulder-btar  ly  semi-ellipfical  |  its  lo»er 

line  beini^  almost  strnigm,  uud  answering  to  Ihe  great  alia 
of  the  ellipse  :  the  apine  iwcupies  only  the  anterior  half  of 
the  bone.  Its  greatest  projection  is  near  its  root ;  it  is 
prolong^ed  forwai-d.s  into  a  pointed  acromion  which  a.scend» 
a  little  obliquely,  and  which  has  the  air  of  terminating  h; 
an  articular  facet.  There  are  no  clftricles.  A  strong 
blunt  tubercle  occupies  the  place  of  the  coracoid  process. 
The  Inimeral  surface  is  a  little  higher  than  it  is  wide,  and 
very  concave.  The  upper  part  of  the  humerus  is  also  very 
convex :  its  external  tuberosity  is  very  j>rojeeting.  The 
bicipital  groove  is  not  deep,  hut  there  remains  a  deep 
canal   between  the  '  and  the   articular 

head;  the  deltuide:i  i.^rked.    The  lower 

head  is  a  rather  oblique  smth  :uiceuditig  at  the 

internal  edge.     Its  width  is  i  .    than  its.  antero- 

posterior diameter.  The  inteiu..,  L.-uJylc  projects  much 
more  than  the  other  bacltwnrda.  The'  ulna  and  ladius, 
which  are  rather  .short  in  proportion  to  their  stuutn«'..s«.  and 
.still  more  so  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  aniul»l.  art 
joined  together  by  their  two  extreniitiea.  Their  tipper 
articulation  correjsponda  to  the  pulley  ol  ihe  humeru*;  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  wider  than  it  is  high,  and.  even  when 
not  conjoined,  is  incapable  of  executing  rotation;  in  which 
circumbtance  the  manatee  differs  atill  more  widely  fium 
the  seals,  to  approximate  itself  to  the  Herbivora.  The 
radius  has,  below,  at  its  external  surface,  two  pointed 
crests.  There  are  only  six  carpal  bones ;  the  pisiform 
bone  is  wanting,  and  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid  are  united 
into  a  aingle  bone,  which  is  articulated  at  once  with  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  Ihe  thumb  and  of  the  fore-finger.  Tlife 
analogiie  of  the  os  magnum  t^esponds  to  those  of  tlie  fore 
and  middle  flngem.  The  uncilorm  bone  responds  to  the 
middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  which  last  articulates  itself 
sit  the  same  time  with  the  cuneiform  bone  of  the  first  row. 
Each  of  these  bones  has  also  in  Ihe  manatee  its  particular 
character.  The  pisiform  bone,  Cuvier  olwerves,  is  also 
wanting  in  the  Dolphins  and  is  very  small  in  the  Seals  and 
Sloths,  whilst  it  is  very  long  in  the  ann  '  '  h  make 
much  use  of  their  fore-feet  for  selling  Hi  ui.   The 

metacarpal  bones  are  flat  al>ove,  and  ^..whuUil  below; 
that  of  tne  thumb,  which  has  no  phalanges  to  suppori,  ter- 
minates in  a  point ;  the  others  are  enlarged  at  tlieir  lower 
extremity.  Tliat  of  the  little  finger  is  longer  and  the  mosi 
enlarged  of  all.  The  ring  finger,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
which  has  the  longest  phalanges,  but  those  of  the  little 
finger  are  flatter  and  wider.  All  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  phalanges  are  rather  full,  and  must  poaaeaa  but  little 
mobility. 


£ltX* 


T.-*ciitti:m^. 


H       Inerc  are  only  air  cervical   vertebne,  all  very  short. 

^K  Bo  antiuiar  po'tion  of  the  third,  the  foiuth.  and  the  filth 

^■Skicomplete.     The  transverse  ajKiphyses  of  the  fourth, 

^T  aMh  anJa  sixth  are    pierced  with  a  hole :   they  are   all 

Apple.     There  are  sixteen  ribs  and  sixteen  dorsal  vette- 

■MR;   Ihe  spinous  apophvses  of  which  last  are  moderately 

derated  and  inclined  D«ckwaids.     Counting  from  the 


Sktlolon  of  MkdaIm. 


4i3tth  dora&l,  there  ia  on  the  ventral  aurftcr  af  thfir  hrtrty 

small  sharp  crest.     Tl^r  *    ~    " '  >  ■ .   .         . 

calltd  lumijar,  and  ther;  ' 

Thus  there  are  m  al  1  t 

of  the  eleven  first  cam  I 

chevron  bones,  as  in  thi- „  ,  ,  ,  .. ., 

hate  a  powrerflil   twl.    The  trainverw  njwphjM-s  of 
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•vertt'brffi  of  the  tail  are  very  large,  especialiy  in  the  first, 

but  the  spinous  proccwes  are  inconsiderable,  which  acconU, 

[Cuvifr  remarks,  with  the  depressed  Tonn  of  the  tail-fin  to 

|J>rovc  that  the  manatee  swims  bv  a  vertical  movement  of 

Ittie  tail.    The  ribs  are  singularly  stout  and  thick;   their 

[two  edges  are  rounded,  and  they  are  as  convex  internally 

[as  extt'rnally.     Cuvier  states  that  he  knows  of  no  other 

tftnimal  that  has  ribs  of  tliis  form.     The  two  first  pairs  of 

ribs  only  unite   themselves  with  the   sternum    by 

means  of  cartilages ;   the  fourteen  others  are  false  ribs. 

The  last  pair  is  verj- small.  Tliere  is  no  pelvis  iu  the  mlult, 

nor  did  Daubenton  discover  any  in  the  foetus  which  he 

dissecteJ.    Cuvier  made  a  new  examination  of  this  foetus, 

vithout  being  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  it. 

Dugofig. — The  connections  of  the  bones  of  the  skuil  of 

he  Dugotig,  See.  &c.  are,  Cuvier   observes,   nearly   the 

Aine  as  in  the  Manatee.    To  change,  he  adds,  the  head  of 

ihe  latter  to  that  of  the  Dugong,  it  would  suffice  to  render 

jaioic  convex  and  elonsrate   the  intennaxillary  bones  to 

make  room  for  the  tusks,  and  to  curve  the  symphysis  of  the 

lower  jaw  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  in- 

"  jlexion  of  the  upper  jaw.    The  muxtle  would  then  a-wume 

Ihe   f(irm   that   it   h<w  in  the  Ditgong,  and   the  noiitrils 

would  be  raided  as  they  are  in  that  animal.     In  a  word, 

lays   Cuvier,   one   r.'.ip^ht   say  that  a.  Manatee  is  only  a 

f>ugong  whose  tusks  axe  not  developed. 


Sltnll  (it  Dugoag. 

The  enormous  development  of  the  intermaxillaiy  bones 
of  the  Dugong  carries  up  the  apertui-e  of  the  bony  nostrils 
much  liicher  than  in  the  Manatee,  Ami  it  is  situate<l  at  tlie 
superior  part  of  the  head,  in  the  middle  of  its  len^^th  and 
.directed  upwards,  its  form  beinvf  a  large  oval,  as  in  the 
Manatee  of  Senegal.  The  whole  skull,  and  particularly 
the  frontal  bones,  are  for  1iie  same  reason  much  shorter  in 
proportion  than  in  the  Mimalee.  The  branches  of  the 
frontal  hone  whicli  form  tlie  upper  part  of  the  orbit  are 
more  delicate  and  more  rugose.  The  maxillary  portion 
which  serves  as  a  floor  for  the  orbit  is  narrower ;  the  jngal 
hone,  in  turning  to  form  the  anterior  and  inferior  edge  of 
the  orbit,  is  more  compres-ied  and  directed  more  down- 
wards. There  is  also  a  lachrymal  bone  in  the  anterior 
angle,  more  considerable  than  in  the  Manatee,  but  equally 
without  any  hole.  The  lygomalic  apophysis  of  the  tem- 
poral br>ne  is  more  delicate  and  more  compressed.  The 
connections  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  arc  the  luime,  but 
at  the  inferior  surface  the  basilary  bone  is  united  with  the 
lateral  occipitals,  rather  than  with  the  posterior  sphenoid. 
A  very  great  solution  of  continuity  is  seen  in  tlie  boltom 
of  the  orbit  and  of  the  temple,  and  estat)lishe8  in  the  ske- 
leton an  extensive  communication  between  these  two  fossae 
and  that  of  the  nostrils;  it  is  interci-pted  between  the 
maxillarj',  the  frontal,  the  anterior  sphenoid,  and  the  pala- 
tine bones.  The  continuity  of  the  temporal  portion  of  the 
palatine  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  not  here  concealed,  as 
in  the  Manatee,  by  a  protluction  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
The  occiput  is  narrower  and  its  crest  less  marked  than  in 
the  Manatee  ;  the  frame  of  the  tympanum  is  also  narrower 
and  more  delicate,  but  the  bone  of  the  ear  is  disposed 
nearly  m  the  same  way,  and  is  let  in  between  the  same 
bones.  There  also  remains  in  the  skeleton  a  large  empty 
space  between  that  bone,  the  basilar}',  and  the  anterior 
auiienoid.  Within  the  cranium  there  is  no  bony  tentorium  ; 
the  cribriform  fossa  is  reduced  to  two  simple  depressions 
>fery  much  separated  from  each  other,  and  which  terminate 
anteriorly  by  two  or  three  small  holes.  There  is  no  sella 
Turcica.    The  optic  aperture  is  a  long  narrow  canal.  The 


lower  jaw  is  of  a  height  corresponding  with  the 
and  length  of  the  interroaxillary  bones,    This  iwrii 
in  the  adult  the  remains  of  three  or  four  alveoii  on 
bide. 

Tlie  atlas  is  very  similar  to  tiiat  of  tlie  Manalse :  tt 
axis  the  sam«!.    The  five  other  cervical  vrrtebrdP  are  vef 
delicate,  hut  not  conjoined.  There  are  eiirhtceo  dorsal' 
tebrs:,  tlie  spinous  apophyses  of  which  are  armncwd  Dt 
in  a  straight  line.     Counting  iVom  the  ninth,  the  rils« 
not  attach  their  head  between  two  vertcbne.  but  onl* 
the  same  vertebra,  to  the  transverse  apophysis  of  whic 
they  arc  articulated.     The  ribs  are  not  nearly  so  stout 
in  the  Manatee,  but,  notwillistanding,   the   first   an? 
verj'  thick,  and  liave  their  edges  blunt.  After  the  eightc 
dorsal  vertebrae  come   twenty-seven,  and   perhajM  tnor 
whose  spinous  apophyses  diminish  progressively.     Iu  tf 
lumbar  vertebras  tlie  traa«verse  apophpes  are  very  lonj 
afterwards  they  diminish  by  degrees  on  the  sides  of 
tail,  and  again  become  rather  longer  at  its  extremity, 
parently  for  the  support  of  the  tail-fin.     It  would  seem' 
that  the  three  first  mdy  belong  to  the  loins.     Tlie  fourtli 
has  towards  its  extremity  a  facet,  which  :-        "    "  '     ,; 
fined  for  the  attachment  of  the  pelvic  i 
arc  well   marked   iu   Ihe    Dugong.      They    iui-   i'.mj   i"i 
slender  bones,  which  have  some  resemblance  in  form 
the  clavicles  of  man.     Tlieie  are  V-^ll;iped   bon« 
culatcil  under  the  interval  of  the  vfrtehrte  after  llmtl 
conies  beyond  the  pelvis.    They  diminish  by  degre 
seem  to  terminate  altogether  under  the  last  fourth  of 
tail. 

Tlie  shouh(er-blatk\  as  in  the  Manatee,  has  its  ant« 
angle  rounded,  the  posterior  angle  sharp,  and  carried 
backwards  ;  the  posterior  boitler  very  oblique,  and  sligti( 
conca\e.      Its  spine  is  projectinir.  its  acimiuoti   puuiti 
but  much  less  elongated  than  in  the  Mannlee.  Thecorar- 
process  is  raia-h   more  pointed  than  in  that  animal, 
directed  forwai-ds   and  a  little  inward-;.    Tlie  humerus ' 
much  stouter  and  shoiler  than  in  the  Manatee  ;  its  deltc 
crcil  projects  more,  and  it  forai*  with  the  great  tul 
a  rhomboidal  protuberance.    The  Ixinea  of  the  fore- 
are  rather  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  Manatt 
but  their  form  is  the  same,  utid  Ihey  are  equally  cunjuic 
at  their  two  extremities.  There  are  only  four  carpal  bon« 
two  of  which  are  in  the  first  row,  one  for  tlie  radius, 
other  for  the  ulna;  and  two  in  the  second,  the  firat 
wliich  supports  the  metacarpals  of  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  the  second  those  of  the  middle  and  ring  fenj 
Tliat  of  the  httJi;  finger  beais  upon  the  second  Ixincj  ~ 
second  row,  awl  upon  that  of  the  fiisl.    Tht-  thni 
the  Manatee,  is  reiluced  to  a  pointed  metacarpal.^ 
oilier  fingi'is  have  the  ordinary  number  of  pliaJani;e*i 
last  of  which  ai-e   compressed   and  obtuse.      yOaa 
Fostilei. ) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  *  Anatomy  of  the  DuiroiiL'*  7'i 
Proc,  1838),  remarks,  that  after  the  excelled' 
rote  descriptions  of  the  o.steologj' of  that  animni 
Riippell,  and  othera.  but  little  remains  to  be  said  ou 
8ul)ject.    The  bones.  Professor  Owen  ohscrvea.  »>* 
remarkable,  as  in  the  Manatee,  for  their  dense  iextlj 
the  non-development  of  medullary  cavities  in  thet 
reptile-like  condition  of  the  skeleton  is,  he  add», 
exemplified  in  the  loose  connection  of  the  bone* 
head.     The  bones  are  not  loadt:-d  with  oil,  as  iu  tl 
Cetacea,     All  the  specimens  examined  by  th«  Prof 
presented   seven   cervical    and  nineteen  costal  \\ 
corresponding  to  the  nineteen  pairs  of  rihs;  but  tl 
ber  of  the  remaining  vertebrae  exceeded  that  ascf 
the  Dugong  by  Home   and  Cuvier,  there   being 

thirty,  making  in   all  fifty-five.     Uiippel!  anigni 

Ilalicorc  tabernaeufi  seven  cervical,  nmeti  en  dorsal,  \\ 
lumbar,  three  pelvic,  and  twenty-seven  caudal  vertel 
in  all  fifty-nine.     Professor  Owen  found,  ns  Riipi 
describes,   that   the   first    four   pairs  of  ribs  rcaci 
sternum  through  the  medium  of  cartiliises;  all  thfli 
terminated  freely  in  the  mass  of  abdominal  mustclf 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  Professor  Owen  found  the 
and  the  last  the  shortest. 

The  Prof«*.^or  ixjinta  out  that  Ihe  aflnuiti  of  iIm^  Hi 
to  the  Puchyderniat^i  is  here  again  il 
number  of  the  ribs.  The  lower  jaw  is,  h' 
to  the  cranium  by  a  true  synovial  rapBirie,  reliectv 

cartilaginous    surfaces,   and   not,   as  in  the   curttl 

Cetacea,  by  a  coarse  and  oil^  lijo^ainentoas  »ubst«ae«i 
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(e  to  ihf  o^rre*  of  (he  car  (o  go  to  the  petrous  bone, 
front  of  if,  and  verj  near,  i»  the  carotidesn  hole.  In 
the  boAilory  Ininc,  and  in  a  notch  uf  the  borders  of  this 
Tault  of  the  ear,  in  the  condyluidean  hole,  which  is  very 
fmall.  It  lb  Uif  pohi^rior  border  of  this  vault  which  occu- 
jAen  tiie  place  of  tlie  mastoid  apophyus. 

Intemallj  (h«  cerebral  canity  is  very  e,  inos- 

ranch  ai  it*  height  surpasies  its  length.'  is  very 

compact.  The  sella  is  but  slightly  matkcd.  I'iie  cere- 
bellar fotspe  are  the  most  hollowed  ;  there  is  often  a  very 
projecting  bony  tentorium  in  itA  middle ;  tiie  falx  u 
always  bony  backward,  but  it  lias  no  crest,  and  some  small 
.bole*  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  cribriform  plate.  The 

fetrous  and  tympanic  bones  are  not  joined  to  the  cranium 
y  any  suture,  and  are  not  even  enclosed,  but  only  sus- 
pended by  lij^umenti  under  ttie  sort  of  vault  above  noticed. 
They  unite  at  an  caily  period  into  a  single  bone  of  Uic 
ear.  The  occipital  condyles  are  large,  but  project  little. 
The  hole,  directed  entirely  in  the  Kne  of  the  head,  ia  neariy 
ctronltr. 

Ciivier  rtmorks  that  complete  symmetry  is  never  found 
in  the  skulls  of  dolphins  ;  tlio  two'  nostrils,  the  two  nasal 
bones,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  never  appeared  to  him 
equal,  as  in  other  mamniiferous  animals;  and  this,  he  ob- 
•enes,  conducts  us  to  the  extreme  itie(|uallty  of  those  parts 
inth-  '•',■■'■ -I-'- 
ll  'I  of  dolphins  differ  from  each  other 

In  tliu  .^ — ,'.li  and  width  of  the  muzzle,  the  nuiiitwr 

of  teeth,  and  the  divers  convexities  or  concavities  of  their 
pari*,  till"  iislate,  8tc,  Ouvier  point.*  out  these  variations 
in  til'  ind  particularly  notices  the  Dolphin  of  the 

GaiiL  -•' fts  the  most  extrnurdinaiy  ill  the  structure 

of  itk  CI  aiuum. 


ifikwll  or  iMltMM. 

Ill  the  common  Dolphin  the  seven  cervical  vertebra-  are 
nilifwl  In  a  siiiple  body,  and  so  they  are  in  the  Porpes«e  : 
t    '"      '        *  .  I  ".ally  the  c.ise,  lor  in  the  Dolphin  of  the 

'  ,  till*  cervical  vertebra'  nre  as  di.stinft 

("il.     Hut  wli " "rhylo'«f'd,  as 

I  Dolphin,  the  nil  iied.andhas 

..'./,     ..    II"   ti:>n..vfrte,  f   ...-;,...... -.     The  body 

«\i*  is  \  '(• ;  but  Its  spinous  apophysis,  aii- 

to  llf  tlso  well  marked.    'Hie  four  snc- 

t  vertebrtt  are,  to  use  Cuviers  expression,  as  thin 

IT,  ntu!  tficir  nrtnular  pnil  unites  alwvc  to  the  lower 

The  9e\enth  cervical  ha.'^ 

'  diMincl  apophyses.     The 

v<  iichi.i  nmber,  and   there  are 

n  rib<i.  mly  have  a  head  and  a 

Ic.  and  an-  nmtiii.iua  mi  tiie  body  of  two  vertebttp 

on  the  rxtrcniity  of  the  transverse  apophysis  of  one  of 

1      '11. .■  1.."  u,i,.f...,..)..,rr  ,;|>,  gr^.  only  articulated  lo  the 

:  i>phj-8is.    The  last  cenrical 

.  .  -•   fhdr  articular  apophyses 

united  to  each  other  by  horironfal  surfaces,  the  anterior 

'Vf.     At  the  sixth  they  begin  to  become 

■nth  they  are  nearly  vertical.      Cotn- 

■  Hirth,  the  transverse  ftpoplrrsis  giTcs 

i(  from  its  anterio! 

iinttrior  articular  ai' 


t» 


of  wb.irh   is  ahovf. 


Tijis   point 
d  becomes 

'ii't> 


9t  fuiward. 


lu-  yjiiin'ii* 

I  he  tw*nt  \ 

longer  tt-  .   ...v, 

upon  tho  trans- 

•     rri'iOTl    :■  l'.  «lld 

1  !  thej  an- 
(ransTcnc  :; 
They  ihMippvar  at  tht  forty-uinllk  ver- 


fllIl<Tl>-.il\ 


tebra,  and  f  h*  spinous  at  the  fitly-first  or  finy-secood. 
V-«haped  bones  ' hftmapophyw's  of  Prof   '>-'—      *" 
under  part  »f  the  tail  commence  under  i 
The  l)()dy  of  the  vertcbnp  are  round,  r^' in- 
more  compresjed  and  thicker  in  th( 
shorter  in  the  lumbar  regiuii  and  in  ■ 
they  present  a  kind  of  cam 
posterior  epiphyses  remain 

num  is  com[)Osed  of  three  l»one!i:    like  tiist,  very 
notched  in  front,  and  gives  off  on  each  side  belv 
iir«t  and    second  rib  a  sliarp   point   directed    Iwcl 
There  is  a  hole  in  the  middle.     Tlie  second  is  sjinj' 
aneular.     Between  the  first  and  il.  the  second  rib 
culated;  the  tliird  rib  is  attached  betwem  the  kecond^ 
third  bone,  whicii  receives  on  its  side*  the  fourth,  and  ' 
wards  its  point  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which  is  the  last  tr 
rib.     The  sternal  parts  of  the  ribs  are  all  o»itied. 

The »houlder-blitde  is  fan-shnped.   with  the  external  sur- 
face slightly  concave,  and   its  spinal  border  iVirmini;  ili«_ 
segment  of  a  circle  :  the  two  other  bordere  arc  - 
cave  and  nearly  equal ;  the  anterior  is  bifun-ati 
presents   two  edtjes, — one   external,  the  • 
ribs.     Tlie  external  gives  off  a  flat  apoph} 
wards,  and  enlarged  at  its  extremitr.  Vvhicli  rcpnx 
acromion.     The  other  border,  whfch  is  the  true 
border     ■  f  also,  but  close  to  the  articular  sof 

flat  ap  -s  than  the  acromion,'  descending  a  li 

and  e.ju  11..  tmdrged  at  the  end  :  this  i?«  the  coracoid  pr 
cess.     Tlie  hnmcrus  is  very  short  and  stout.     On  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  upper  extremity  <>i  Ik  nl  is  n 
large  an  itself:  tnc  lower  head  i 
from  before  bai-kwaids  ;  and  do. 
that  may  be  termed  articular,  but  unit«.->i  i 
with  the  radius  and  ulna:  these  two  boi 
compressed.     The  radius  is  in  front  and  th' 
form  is  nearly  rectangular :  the  uln*   >«  I 
rower.     Its  posterior  bortlef  is  < 
upper  extremity  a  projecting  fl!i 
tige  of  the  tdecmnon.     Tlic  cftrpm  i"irii«« 
and,  together,  form  a  sort  nf  pavement, 
in  tlio  first  row,  the   anti-rior  of  which  resj. 
dins,  the  posterior  to  the  ulna,  and  the  intettncdiate  one  I 
hath  rntiius  and  ulha.     In  the  second  row   Hu  re    nrc  foa 
the  anterior  of  which  is  the  smallest.     I'r 
bone,  which  may  be  also  laken  lor  a  metacii i 
bone  which  is  tne  sole  vestige  of  a  thumb.    The  ncjit  bou 
which  is  the  forefinger,  is  composed  of  nine  joir«»<  wl 
must  represent  it»  metacarpal,  i' 
physes :   there   a^p  seven   in  II 

the    fourth;   the  fifth   is   reduced    \i<  .i  '•r-v^ic,  \erj' 
tubercle. 

Nanvhals. 

The  sViitl  of  the  Xnrtrfinf  n-sembles  that  of  the 
and  especially  the  head  of  the  R'higa  in  stnict 

iusteaa  of  the' numerous  teeth  ranged  along  the  mi    

presented  by  the  dolphins  generally,  there  is  b«Jt  Olit 
each  side,  directed  forwards  and  implanted  in  an  ri» 
common  to  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillarj-  boncA. 
rareU"  indeed  ore  these  teeth  symmetrical ;  and  O'  ' 
ways  one  of  the  two  remains  enclosed  in  it- 
the  other  grows  to  a  length  of  ten  or  t\^ 
muzxle,  and,  more  especially,  the  intermav 
more  Widened  than  in  the  dolphins.    The 
ascend  near  lo  the  bones  of'r  "•-"    T'"-  i 
the  maxillaries  are  pierced  i  part,  «r 

occupy  the  place  of  the  su  .  are    ii 

numerous.    The  notch  which  separates  tbiswidem 
from  the  muzzle  is  small,  snd  the  upper  part  of  t' 
projects  but  little.    Tlie  nasal  are  ytty  small,  vaA  tht 
nosiril  is  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  number  of  vertcbr*,  ae.  Sir, 

seven  cervipal.  twelve  dorsal.  L«r 

caudal  :  fifly-four  in  all.     The  spiiu; 
at  the  forty-first.     The  spinous  apo)i 


I  re  are  six  pair*  of  \\ 

r.     The   bones  of  th 
to  beai  a  close  rwemblanci*  ' 
.  vxrept  that  the  bonr»  are  m«"        _ 
cxptfvied  from  the  rouodoeaa  of  the  munlMi'o  Sk^jMr. 
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Sknil  tadlcrth  of  Nuitlmi,  ircn  fhioi  t«\ow.    (Ow«n.) 

Hyperoodons. 
ThB  tkult  in  this  fjenus  differs  almost  entirely  in  form 
iraai  thoM  belun^ng  to  the  dulphins.  From  the  maxil- 
Uha^  wiiich  are  |>ointed  in  front  and  widened  luwards  the 
)mm  of  lh«  muzzle,  mea  on  eacL  of  their  lateral  borders  a 
krf*  vertical  crvst,  rounded  above,  descendint^  obliquely 
fcnnuds  >nd  more  rapidly  back'.v«rd«,  where  it  fails  a^n 
mrly  above  the  pa»torbital  apophyMS.  Still  more  back- 
ward*, the  m»aillaiy  bone,  continuini;  to  cover  the  frontal 
booe,  ascends  vertically  with  it  and  \\illi  the  occipital,  to 
fcra  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  a  transverse  occipital 
eial,  wbich  i  Vvated  and  very  thick  :  so  that  nn  the 

ikoll  of  the  ■'-  re  are  three  of  the&e  threat  crests  ;  the 

ocnpital  crest  ft  miui.  and  the  two  maxillary  crostK  uu  the 
tidat«  which  are  sepsinited  from  the  first  by  a  wide  and  deep 
■Mdl.  They  do  not  approximate,  above  nor  do  they  furm 
avaoit,  as  in  th^*  Dolphin  <>1  the  fiansres,  but  simply  a  sort 
ofkteml  wails.  Tlie  internnixiliaries,  ])laced  as  ordinarily 
ttie  mamillaries. ajiicend  with  them  to  tlienoatriKaud 
_  fay  the  side  of  them,  t&xnc  themselves  above  no  that 
liltjr  liks  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  crettt  ele- 
"  upon  the  occiput.  The  two  nasal  bones,  v\hich>  a^ 
|)  U,  are  Ten.'  miequal,  are   placed  at  the 

rthia  occipital  crest,  and  are  raised  lo  its 
lait.     in  ottier  respectjs  the  connections  of  the  bone« 
we  nearijr  the  same  as  in  the  dolphins. 

the  zygomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  is  thick, 
■ithout  b«ing  aa  long  a»  in  the  Dolpniu  of  the  Ganges ; 
the  oHbtt  is  m  vride  ai>  in  tlie  ordinary  dolphins,  and 
biNmded  in  like  manner  below  by  a  ulender  stem  jjjven  off 
by  thi-  ;•.! ir.il  bone.  The  parietal  bones  show  thenueves 
mi;  0   in  the   temporal  fos»a,  which  is  itself  not 

Bu  led  in  height.     Below,  the  palate  is  slightly 

tvutotcd.  indiimtinc  an  approximalion  to  the  BcU<fnte. 
Tht  lateral  f-.)rm'v«  r>bser\'able  in  the  common  dolphin  are 
«b«'  .k'ans  occupy  a  verj-  great  lenicth  in 

Ifaf  iiuch  diminish  the  }x>rtion  which  the 

taj,  ,  lill    m   front.     The  vomer  shows  itself  at 

t«.  '  (he  lower  iurface,  between  the  pterygoideans 

and   between  the  maxillanes  and  iuter- 
ncciput  ii  lusher  than  it  is  wide.     The 


nut 


lower  jaw  ha»  not  the  symphysis  longer  than  in  the  ordi'. 
nar>'  species  of  the  dolphins. 

"the  seven  cervical  vertebra  are  all  anchylosed  to- 
gether; there  are  thirty-eight  other  vertebrtE,  nine  ot  which  . 
carry  the  ribs.  At  the  twenty-second  the  V-shaped  bones 
which  characterise  the  first  caudal  commence,  so  that 
•eventeen  caudal  vertehrse  may  be  counted.  There  are 
six  of  these  V-shaped  bones ;  and  the  superior  spinous 
apophyses  cease  on  the  ninth  caudal.  The  five  firat  riba 
only  are  articulated  to  the  sternum,  and  there  are  only  foup 
false  ribs  on  each  aide.  The  sternum  is  commised  of  three 
bones  :  the  first  square,  notched  in  front  ana  behind ;  the 
second  square  also,  and  notched  in  front ;  the  third  oblong 
and  notched  behind. 

The  shoulder-bkirle  has  the  spinal  border  more  extended 
in  proportion  and  more  rectilinear  thsn  in  the  dolphins, 
the  anterior  anele  more  pointed,  the  ncromion  directed 
rather  downwards,  and  the  coracoid  process  a  little  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  bones  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  ar« 
a  little  le«s  shortened  than  in  the  dolphins.  (Ottetnen* 
Fog»iles.~) 

Cachalots. 

The  tkull  of  a  Cachalot  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Dolphins  than  to  that  of  any  other  cetaceans. 
The  immense  muzzle,  notwithstanding  its  prodigious  ex- 
tent, is,  like  that  of  the  dolphin,  formed  by  the  maxillaries 
on  the  sides,  the  intermaxiltaries  towards  the  mesial  line, 
and  the  vomer  on  that  line.  The  intermayillarics  reach 
beyond  the  other  bones  to  form  the  aniurior  point:  they 
ascend  on  the  two  sides  ofthe  noslnls  and  tin  '  ' 

and  raise  themselves  to  form  that  vpecies 
elevates  itself  perpendiculnrly  nriil   .  t-'-i-  ,,,.   ,.^,..v 

of  the  head,  but  that  of  the  riir  il  higher 

than  that  of  the  left ;  the  vomer  iii_  ^eu  tliem 

in  considerable  width,  especially  at  tii  irt ;   it  is 

hollowed   into  a  semicanal   thiouj^hor/  ;tU.      The 

nostrils  are  pierced  at  tliu  foot  ol'  tliis  vort  ul  wall  at  the 
root  of  the  vomer,  and  between  the  raised  and  ascending 
parts  ofthe  two  intermaxillaries.  Their  direction  is  oblique 
fiom  below  upwartls,  and  from  behind  forwards.  They  are 
excessively  unequal,  and  that  on  the  ris^ht  side  is  not  a  i 
fourth  of  tne  size  of  that  on  the  lell.  The  nasal  bones  are 
also  very  unequal ;  both  ascend  between  the  interma&il- 
laries  against  the  foot  of  the  semicircular  wall  which  is 
raised  upon  the  cranium,  but  they  only  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  left  interraaiillary.  The  riglit  na*al  bone  i$  not  only 
larger  than  the  other,  but  it  also  descends  lower  1»  u^.'■■I1 
the  two  nostrils,  ailiculatini;  itbclf  upon  the  r 
vomer,  and   giving;  to  that  part  an  irregular  en  ' 

reposes  a  little  oblfquely  on  the  left  nostril,  which,  as  before 
observed,  is  the  longest. 

The  direi-tion  of  the  vomer  and  amplitude  of  the  left, 
nostril  indicate  a  direction  of  the  membranous  canal  of  the 
nostrils  and  the  whole  spouting  apparatus  towards  the 
same  side,  and  explain,  Cuvicr  observes,  the  fact  observe^ 
by  tnartners,  namely,  that  the  cachalots  throw  Ihcir  spout-j 
iogs  towards  the  left  bide.  J 

\h„  ,.,..., iin.,,,^  do  not  join  ,-^-<>'  '■■!  '•— ♦  of  ti»« 
st-i.  ;  and  leave  exp'  i  irxx— 

Riii-         1  I  rable  partof  till.  ..        ., ii  goc^ 

behind  them,  and,  directine  itself  lateniJIy,  proceeds  to  form  « 
aa  in  tlie  dolphins,  the  principal  part  ot'  tne  ceiling  of  the 
orbit ;  the  maxillary  makes  its  anterior  anple.  in  front  ol 
which  the  border  of  the  maxillary  has  a  deep  notch,  and 
at  its  upper  surface,  opposite  to  that  notch,  is  the  Kc*^ 
hole  whicn  occupies  the  place  ofthe  suborbital,  but  whict», 
Cuvier  remarks,  should  here  be  called  supra-orbital.  TV*« 
post^or  anplc  of  the  orbit  is  occupied  by  the  point  of  tH< 
zyiEfomatic  apophysis  of  the  temj  -'  '  -  .  but  it  does  no 
quite  join  the  po:>torbital  apoph.  frontal  bone,  » 

that  the  edge  of  *h  ■   -it  >-  ■  •  ■  .  .  ,  >jint.   The  low* 

part  ofthe  orbit  iud  cylindrical  jvi^i 

bone,  whose  anr. 
lamina  which  p 
temporal  fossa  ]!> 
by  a  crest  from 

?)anetal  bone  is  j  .      , 

rontal  bones.  Tlie  w^uamcus  poiUun  ofthe  temporal 
is  not  extensive,  iti  zygomatic  portion  is  i;i  the  shape 
stout  and  short   cone;   proceeding  to  tht       '  '    ''J 
forms  the  arch,  as  in  the  dolpluos.    The  > 
vertical  and  farms  the  whole  posterior  suil-         ^^ 
circular  wall  which  surrounds  the  skull  bebiO**- 


•.If  into  an   ol»li>ri 

m   front.       '\.'\ 

.iot  diBtingui«la« 

iput:   a  UttJe  of 

ihe  temporal  and 
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Jtitnl  boi«  is  nvatiy  at  \\\v  lower  Ihird  of  its  height.  Th« 
ower  bonder  of  the  occipital  bone  i^  divided  on  fuch  iiide 
by  a  nolcli  into  two  lobe*,  the  external  of  which  represents 
the  ni:i5l()iil  upophysis. 

The  lower  ]>art  of  the  siciill,  allowing  for  the  dilFerence 
of  projxtrtion  of  the  parts,  umch  resembles  the  lower  por- 
tion ot  that  of  the  dolphins.   The  region  behind  the  nostrils 
I  is  very  muoli  bliorleiied  in  coniparii>on  of  that  vvliich  is 
•nlenor  to  them,  and  of  nliich  the  cnormoua  muzzle  forms 
the  createst  jiortioii.     The  result  of  thj«  eonfonnation  ia 
'  tiiat  thi'  basilary  and  ix>stejior  sphenoid  are  veiy  short ; 
1  thnt  the  nuterior  t>phenoid,  as  in  the  larire-muzzled  dol- 
|)hin»,  only  shows  itself  belo'.v  in  a  notch  of  the  vomer,  and 
Hppeiirs  very  little  towartU  the  temple  between  the  pala- 
ii»  the  pteryt^oidean,  and  the  tempoial  ala  of  the  pos- 
sphenoid ;   and  that  the  pter^goideans  extend   on 
lateral  and  posterior  pait,  nearly  to  the  posterior  por- 
of  the  basilary  bone,     The  jugal  bone  on  its  anterior 
,  _.  lines  below  u  great  portion  of  the  vault  of  the  orbit, 
and  proceeds  to  toiuh,  behiml,  the  points  of  the  tv»o  sphe- 
roids.   Their  anterior  border  is  not  double,  as  in  the  dol- 
phins.    The  bone  of  the  ear  bears  a  preat  renemblance  to 
that  of  the  dolphins,  but  tlie  tymparuc  Ixrne  in  lc»6  eloii- 
*gatvd  and  less  lobated  bavkwanls. 


8kuLl  of  C.kahaU.1,  aesu  from  bLlo-.T 


SkuU  of  Cactulol,  Ken  obliquely  (k<om  aUnc 


PnHileof  •hull  oTCwIulo)  jWcI  i>U(1i!»J«4. 
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Skull  of  CMliftlot,  M»D  ttam  lichind. 

Of  the  cervical  vtTrtfhrof  of  the  Cachalot,  the  ntlas  aione 
u  flintinct  :  the  tAx  oJherR  art*  anchylosed  in1o  a  sintflc 
mnsw  by  tlie  l>odics  ftnd  spinous  apophyses ;  but  the  uum- 


it,aiKl 


ber  may  be  made  out  by  tlie  Bi<le3,  where  ten-  dciictta 
laminae  interiiose  between  the  holes  where  ♦•' 
out.    There  are  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  cUw 

vertebrse  perhaps  a  fifteenth),  and  thirly-li 
in  all.     The  doreal  have  tlieir  tran.'iverfie  :' 
their  anterior  articular  apophyses  are  turm 
embrace  the  posterior,  wiuch  looU  ouIwriUk.     TLt 
processes  are  less  elevated  and  wide  from  befor 
Nsards.     Tlie  two  last  carry  tlie  rilis  only  on  the 
of  their  transverse  apophyses,  and  not  on  a  facet 
body.     On  ttie  succeeding  vertebrsic  the  spinous  apO| 
rise,  become  oblique,  and  widyr  at  their  summit, 
their   base.     The  articulara  a.-ii.'cnd  ^radiip""   *"  ' 
lerior  borders,  as  in  the  dolphins:    the  sj! 
shortening  by  degrees,  the  articvdar  apoj 
their  summit   on   the   tail,   and  finally   <;-i.-.'  ir.( 
spinous  apophyses  disappear  also  on  the  1;-;   ■  ;>  mJi 
tebra?.     The   transverse   apophyses  are,  at  first,   sn 
tubercles  of  the  articular  apophyses;  they  do  not  take 
form  of  distinct  apophyses  till  the  Uiree  last  dorsal 
tebnr,  and  afterwards  continue  on  the  lumbar  and  ca«j 
but  always  remaining  of  moderate  length,  and  not  dilaL 
at  their  extremity.    The  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the 
(ebr.x',  counting  from  the  fourth  lumbar,  is  stronjj " 
natcd.     The  V-sh:iped  bones  do  not  commence 
twenty-firbt  alter  the  doi-f^al  vertebra-.    They  are 
rather  long,  and  more  so  than  the  spinoiu  apopt 
which  they  correspond ;    but  afterwards  they  are 
shortened.    The  vertebra;  which  carrj'  them   bav< 
lower  carination  divided  into  two  truncated  ridge*,  i 
the  two  extremities,  so  as  to  form  facets  lor  the  V- 
bones,  which  always  articulate   between   two   vertebr 
TliL'  caudal  vertebrae  still  remain  very  larjife  up  to  thei 
or  seven  last,  which  diministi  rapidly,  losinf^  their  ditffrt 
eminences  :  thus  the  greatest  portion  of  the  spine  a  ncnr^' 
iiuK'h  of  a  size. 

Tlie  aUouliUT-blnde  is  concave  externals 
side  of  the  ribs,  and  narrower  than  in  tin 
itsspinal  border  is  not  two-thirds  of  its  he 
border  becomes  double  below  the  middle 
gives  otf  from  its  external   ridge  a  creat  .... 
projecting  anteriorly  than  the  shoiuder-blad' 
point,  and  eiilareed  at  its  extremity.    The  intt 
gives  off  near  the  articular  htad  a  corscoid  a{ 
which  projects  less  than  the  acromion,  and  termini 
point.    The  humenis  is  wvy  short  and  stout,  and  has  •( 
its  anterior  border  a  crest,  terminated  towards  the  \qi*U 
part  by  a  hook  which  represents  the  dclloidaJ  cruiJ. 
ulna  is  anchylosed  early  to  the  humerus,  even  before 
epiphysis  of  this  last  is  united.    The  olecranian  ap<i]  ' 
projects  very  much,  and  cur\es  towards  the  wrist, 
mffia  Fust  ilex.) 

Baleenida',  or  \Vhalebone  Whales. 
Rorqual  {Baltpnoptera). — The  tkull  of  the   Tifr,>nnl  i» 
more  approximated  to  that  of  the  dolphins  tb 
of  the  BuUencp  properly  ao  called.     The  imnv 
lary  bones  are  disposed  lielow,  in  form  of  a  rev  i 
a  keel,  to  the  two  sides  of  which  the  baleen,  or 
is  attached.     The  vomer  is  shown  between  them  in  ae«ifl| 
the  mesial  line  of  the  keel.     Above,  the  two  ititerms^if^ 
lai'its,  placed  paraJlelly  between  the  two  i' 
between  them  a  vacant  space,  which  is  < 
or  rather  backwards,  with  the  very  large  apt  nure  <■)  in« 
nostrils,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval,  and, 
contrary  to  the  other  cetaceans,  preserves,  as  in  th^ 
of  the  BuUfUee,  a  symmetrical  form.     Tlie  na^alj 
which  are  short,  but  notched  or  festooned  ant> 
not  in  form  of  tubercles,  form  the  upper  bo 
aperture.    Tlie  maxillary  does  not  cover  the  i; 
except  by  a  narrow  apophysis  on  the  two  suit 
nasal  bones.     The  whole  poilion  of  the  frontal  honi 
goes  on  each  side  to  form  the  orbit  is  • 
parietal  boni-s  cover  the  upper  part  of  i.  . 
to  the  sides  of  the  apophysis  of  the  maxillaiy  huaa, ' 
shows  itself  between  the  frontal  and  the  bones  of  Ibc 
The  occipital  bone  advances  betwee  i ,   '  ft 

middle  of  the  frontal  to  near  llu?  bin  ■ 
at  the  base  of  the  nose  the  fton*   '    '  rt 

tenially.    There  are  two  temjin. 
oiiinrir.'.;   commencing  at  the   ■ 
h  the  skull  is  flat,  v, 
iN  iowly  towards  the  oc,   , 

extremity  of  tius  plane.    The  ocotpital  cic$t 
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Um  bue  of  the  naaal  bones,  Irarersing  from  one  temporal 
crest  to  the  other.  On  the  middle  of  tliis  occipital  iurtkce 
i»  m  ahghUy  projecting  loneitudinal  rid^e. 

The  juga]  txine  is  curvea  into  a  portion  of  a  circle,  and 
fi>mi'<  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  coming  from  the  lygo- 
ic  a|xiphY^is  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  abuts  at  the 
rior  angle  on  the  temporal  ajwphvMs,  which  abuts 
n  llie  posterior  angle.  The  iugal  bone  is  not  dilated 
at  its  extremity,  as  in  the  dolphin.  The  frontal  on  one 
side  touches  the  maxillary,  and  on  the  other  the  temporal 
bones,  by  its  ante-  and  post-orbitcl  ai)ophys€s,  and  Ibrm* 
by  iuielf  the  whole  ceiling  of  tl»e  orbit,  without  being 
doubled  above  by  the  maxillary ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
m  below,  on  its  anterior  portion,  that  in  front  of  the  orbit, 
and  moreover  is  bordered  there  anteriorly  by  the  lateral 
iiunina  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  is,  with  reference  to 
the  frontal,  in  an  inverse  position  from  that  which  it  holds 
in  the  dolphms.  It  is  by  this  lamina  that  the  maxillary 
bone  abuts  on  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and  articu- 
klM  itself  with  the  anterior  and  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
ju)^1  bone ;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  is  that  at  tliis 
point,  between  the  frontal  and  the  maxillar)-,  and,  so  to 
tpestk.  at  their  very  articulation,  a  peculiar  bone,  in  form 
of  a  lamina,  occupies  nearly  half  the  length  of  that  su- 
ture, and  which  perhaps  is  the  analogue  of  the  lachrymal 
fe.  The  whole  of  the  zygomatic  arch  properly  so  called, 
h  Is  very  Jargje,  belongs  to  the  temporal  bone.  Tlie 
fltme  of  the  orbit  is  closed  on  all  sides ;  its  ceiling  is  very 
large  and  concave  above.  The  palatine  bones  are  prolonged 
b»kiw  the  keel  of  the  maxillaries.  The  posterior  nostrils  are 
rnj  near  the  occipital  hole.  They  have  at  each  iingle  a 
ttir..-rr,*it\  i.Trmed  by  the  pterjgoidean  bone,  which  has 
iinal  extent,  and  only  surrounds  the  nostrils 
luJ  side  and  a  little  above  and  below,  but 
vitiiD«rt  lormin?  a  sinus  or  double  border  there,  as  in 
the  dolnhins.  The  basiiary  region,  which  is  very  short,  is 
d<o  hotlovred  into  a  canaJ,  as  m  them,  and  has  on  each 
■de  the  bones  of  tlie  ear,  which  arc  verj-  small  in  propor- 
ben,  and  of  oval  form,  and  equally  convex  in  their  inferior 
«Ufac«.  In  front  of  the  basilary  bone,  and  between  (he 
lAerygoidean  bones,  may  be  seen  the  body  of  the  posterior 
tpheboid.  The  glenoid  face  of  the  temporal  bone  is  nearly 
rertjcftl,  and  looks  forward ;  that  which  makes  the  arli- 
nilkr  surlkce  of  the  lower  jaw  is,  in  some  sort,  the  trunca* 
tor*  of  the  extremity  of  the  t»one.  Tliis  jaw  is  an  arch  ex- 
tunkllj  convex,  comjjressed,  slightly  trenchant  above  and 
bctow.  It  has  a  coronoid  apophysis  in  form  of  an  obtuse 
litgle.  and  a  tuberosity  a  little  more  backward. 

CuTier  points  out  certain  differences  betvveea  the  skulls 
of  the  Hortiuals  of  the  Cape,  the  Mediterranemi,  and  the 
NorUi  Sea.   lor  which  we  must  refer  the   reader  to  his 

BtUrna. — To  form  the  idea  of  a  Battena  properly  so 
called,  Cuvier  states  that  we  must  figure  to  ourselves  the 
aniztle  of  the  Rorqual  narrowed,  elongated,  compressed 
klerally,  and  arched  from  before  backwards,  nearly  in  a 
iniartcr  of  a  circle.  It  is,  he  observes,  in  the  space  which 
Qh»  curvature  leaves,  that  the  plates  of  baleen,  or  whale- 
tt^e<  which  adhere  by  their  upper  and  wide  extremity  to 
ifc  «idpi;  of  the  keel  which  the  muzzle  forms  below,  and 
deii  J  acly  outwards  by  their  lower  and  pointed  ex- 

treiii:^  ids  the  lower  jaw,  are  lodged.     It  is  precisely 

JBrMMH  tills  curvature  gives  them  more  space  in  the  Ba- 
■ntf  properly  so  called,  that  they  are  longer  in  those 
whales  tlian  in  the  Rorquals,  in  which  last  the  nearly 
stnight  m^^^^\e  leaves  them  little  room. 

I'  Horn  this  lateral  compression  of  the  muzzle 

Iha'  luaxillary  bones  are  not  horizontally  between 

but  vcfui-fiMv  upon  the  maxillaries;  the  iipjier  plane  of 
these  lost  is'  itself  nearly  vertical,  except  in  the  latcru.1 
h.  which  borders  the  frontal  before  to  proceed  with  it 
the  orbit.  This  transverse  portion  of  the  frontal  bone 
-rr,\xfr  from  beforc  backwards  than  in  the  Rorqual. 
'  hone  is  convex  throughout  its  upper  portion, 
iian  in  the  Rorqual,  and  semi-oval.  Tiie  tera- 
inains  transverse,  and  its  zygomatic  portion 
-.  forward  at  all.  The  nasal  bones  are  rhom- 
aQil  not  triangillar  as  in  the  Rorqual.  Below,  the 
and  pterygoidean  bones  are  thrown  still  more 
and  are  shorter,  and  the  sphenoid  bone  is  more  con- 
cealed than  in  the  Rorqual.  Tlie  maxillary  bone  has  a 
notch  at  its  lower  and  posterior  border.  The  glenoid 
of  the  temporal  bone  is  much  leas  vertical  than  in 
P.  C,  No.  1715. 


Uie  Rorqual,  so  that  the  lower  jawbone  rises  a  lillle  tn 
offer  its  articular  convex  surface.  This  disposition,  joinetl 
to  the  absence  of  a  coronoid  apophysis,  may  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  lower  jaw  of  the  RortpuiL 

In  the  Rorqual  of  the  Cape,  Cuvier  found  the  a//a«  dis- 
tinct from  the  axis;  this  last  is  anchylo&ed  by  the  upjier 
part  of  its  ring  which  has  no  spinous  apophysis,  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  third  cervical.  This  last  and  the 
four  othei's  do  not  unite  ;  they  are  of  some  thickness.  The 
transverse  apophvses  are  double  in  the  three  tirsi,  as  in  the 
axis;  one,  superior,  is  given  off  from  the  annular  portion 
below  the  articular  apophysis,  the  other  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ixxlv ;  none  of  these  apophysea  are  directed 
forwards.  The  lower  are  shortened  from  the  axis  to  the 
fourth  vertical,  and  are  wanting  in  the  succeeding  ones. 
The  upper  apophyses  are  longest  on  the  axis  and  on  the 
third;  aiterwards  they  are  equal,  and  form  a  series  with 
the  transverse  apophyses  which  carry  the  ribs.  There  are 
fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae  and  as  many  pairs  of  ribs,  and 
thirty-one  other  vertebrie  to  the  end  ot  the  tail — fifty-two 
in  all.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  only  have  heads, 
and  seem  hardly  able  to  reach  the  body  of  the  veilebrae. 
The  others  only  reach  the  extremities  of  the  transverse 
apophyses,  which  go  on  lengthening  to  the  lumbar  region. 
Tncy  are  longer  than  they  are  wide,  and  dilate  at  the  end, 
as  in  the  Greenland  whale.  They  thus  continue  to  the 
thirteenth  lumbar,  where  they  begin  to  shorten,  but  still 
widen  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth,  where  they  disap- 
pear. The  spinous  apoph)'ses  begin  to  show  themselves 
on  the  thirteenth  cervical.  They  remain  small  on  the 
neck,  and  begin  to  be  elongated  and  compressed  on  the 
first  dorsals.  They  form  a  nearly  equal  series ;  wider  on 
the  middle  of  the  back,  narrower,  but  always  moderately 
elevated,  on  the  lumbar  region,  and  shortening  by  degrees 
on  the  tail.  They  vanish  on  the  twelve  last,  and  the  an- 
nular portion  disappears  two  vertebra;  otter  the  spinous 
apophyses.  The  facets  of  the  articular  apophyses  look 
inwards  as  far  as  the  eleventh,  where  they  begin  to  open 
outwai-ds.  They  do  not  rise,  and  finally  form,  towards  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth,  with  the  spinous  i  which  is  always 
shortened),  a  trilobated  prominence.  The  pelvis  in  the 
French  skeleton  is  attached  under  the  ninth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. At  the  eleventh  the  V-shaped  bones  commence. 
The  first  is  still  formed  of  two  separate  bones.  Tliey  re-divide 
anew  behind.  The  lower  part  of  th-  inii'iir  and  caudal 
vertebrae  is  hardly  marked  by  a  si  •;ition.     Com- 

mencing from  the  fitleenth  verteLri  lie  dorsal,  the 

body  of  each  is  pierced  on  both  sides,  above  and  below. 
with  a  large  hole  for  the  vessels.  These  holes  do  not  di- 
minish on  the  last  caudal,  though  they  are  much  smaller. 
80  that  they  each  represent  two  cylinders  set  back  to  back, 
pierced  in  their  axis. 

The  single  bone  of  the  sternum  was  stjuare,  deeply 
forked  posteriorly,  and  with  a  point  at  its  external 
bortler. 

The  ihoulder-blade  of  the  Cape  Rorqual  is,  Cuvier  re- 
marks, entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Buhena ;  it  is 
wider  than  it  is  long,  semicircular  on  the  spinal  side,  witli 
a  single  anterior  border,  a  single  prominence  (the  acro- 
mion) towards  the  lower  third,  and  a  tubercle  near  the 
artteulation,  which  is  the  coracoid  apophysis.  The  humeraa 
is  still  stouter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  Baltena,  but 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  much  more  elongated.  The 
fin  is  also  much  more  pointed.  There  are  only  four  well 
marked  fingers,  which,  not  counting  the  metatarsals,  have 
the  following  joints: — the  index  two,  the  middle  and  ring 
finger  seven  each,  and  the  little  finger  three  ;  all  the  fin- 
gers are  terminated  by  a  cartilaginous  dilatation. 

The  bone  of  the  ear  in  the  Batarue  differs  from  that  of 
the  dolphins  in  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  especially  on  the  internal  side.  The  tympanic  bone 
is  a  little  more  closed  in  front,  but  leaves  between  it  and 
the  petrous  bone  on  the  internal  side  a  solution  ot  con- 
tinuity wider  and  longer  in  proportion.  It  i*  not  ijiJobated 
backwards.  The  petrous  bone  is  of  very  irregular  form, 
and  very  nigged; It  gives  off  t-^oJl^^^'^±Tf.T: 
hyses,  also  very  rugged,  one 
Itic  superior,  nrticiuated  to  »  ' 


t 


one  of  which,  posterior  and  a 
corresponding  apophysis  of 


?rted  between  the  temporal  and 


the  tympanic  bone,  IS  inset j       <■  .- 

lateral  occipital ;  and  the  other,  anfenor  and  inferior.  ,« 
artiSated  by  squi^mous  suture  wnth  the  temporal  portion, 
which  desce/da  to  furnish  articulation  with  the  lower  ja^.. 
The  ear-bones  in  all  the  cetacean*  are  Jour  m  number,  a. 


voL.y.>;\\\,--iv5 
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tn  ihc  cjuadrupcd*.  and  Hie  tnnlleus  i*  anchylowd  to  the 
(nuat  of  the  tympannm,  which,  C(ivier  observw,  w  the 
taorc  singular,  iiuumuch  as  it  im  not  deprived  of  its 
jntuclo. 


SkiUl  or  QrcrnUnd  IThalf,  wHk  loir«t )a«i  mm  fiao  aho^t. 


IHiuU  of  dfccBJand  WluiIr.wvD  from  below. 

^remarks  that  Uie  skull  ut  the  Greenland  whale 
from  the  Batana  of  the  tape  tlian  the  skulls 
of  tSe  Rorquals  differ  from  each  uJher^f  He  points  out 
thi'se  diff.?renci>s.  which  extend,  allhouirh  slichtly.  to  the 
boiiei  of  (he  ear ;  and  expreasei  his  opinion  that  they  are 
different  species. 
In  the  ffTcat  Cape  BaUena,  according  to  Cutier,  the 


s.*L 


Skull  of  GTMiiljuid  Wliale  with  low  rr  Jtm  ((VoAle). 

a/At«.  the  axis,  and  the  five  otlier  cervical  vertebrje  art- 
united  together  by  their  bodies.  All  their  spinous  apo- 
ph^-scB  are  anchylosed  into  a  single  crest.  The  atlas  and 
axis  unite  besides  by  their  upper  tiansverse  a^iophysea, 
vliich  are  wide  and  strone :  their  lower  tranavcrse  apo- 
physes, which  are  equally  long  and  strong,  are  anchylosed 
to  each  other  and  to  that  of  tfie  tliird,  which  is  more  slen- 
Ji  r.  Thi'  four  next  cervicals  have  only  delicate  trans- 
physe.s,  of  which  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are 
d  together.  The  last  also  has  only  one  upper 
tmiisvcr^e  apophysiB,  but  longer,  stronger,  free,  and 
directed  fonvards.  Cuvier  remark*  that  this  division  of 
tiie  i  into  upper  and  lower  responds  to  the  two 

bruii  I'd  by  a  canal,  which  are  seen  in  those  of 

'    '  Tlie  transverse  apophyses  of  the  first 

Iso  forwards,  and  are  long  and  a  little 
aiin»i.;;(,i  w;;iri  ;vl  iiiu  last  ccrvica! ;  tlicy  commcncc  iii- 
crea«ing  in  balk,  and  shortenitig  at  the  fourth  dorsal.   The 


tg  tj^ 

•h  two 


succeeding  talie  ft  more  transverse  direction,  and  arc 

largfd  at  Ihe  end,  to  t'  ■  '  -"    ■-' t'onnting 

the  eleventh,  they  ac  le  to  the  m 

teenth;  they  then  dir....... ^l, .„..,,  ;,,  ihe  thirty-f< 

where  they  disa{»pciir.    They  are  throughout  longer  t 
in  the  Cachalot,  and  enlarged  towards  the  end,  th« 
trary  of  which  is  manifested  in  that  genus.    Tlier« 
fifteen  pairs  of  rilM  ;  the  four  last  pairs  and  the  two 
do  not  reach  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  are    "^ 
tathed  to  its  transverse  apophysii.     The  first  pair 
tencd  and  extremely  wide,  especially  at  the  fttcrnS 
tremily.    The  three  last  are  *lench>r  find  «hort,     All«x 
fifteen  dorsal  vertebrae  coi; 
shaped  bones  commence  I 
they  .ire  small  compared  umi  inuM-  m  i 
diiappear  after  the  twenty-sixth.     Tlic  > 
Ia«t  vertebrae  have  no  longer  any  eminen 
all  are  nearly  quadrangular,  and  are  each  \ 

vertical  holes.     The  spinous  apophyses  i 

uniform  series  of  mouerate  height,  all  inclined  forwd 
they  begin  diminishing  on  the  tail.    The  anterior  artici 
apophyses  are  not  elevated,  remain  at  the  same  heij 
and  preserve  the  same  dimensions.     They  widen  op 
tail  where  they  have  no  articulation  to  furnisli,  ( 
five  or  six  last,  nearly  equal  to  the  corresponding  L 
;ip 'jihyses,  form  with  them  on  their  vfcrtebrse  a  tril 
; .  I  iimience. 

1  he  single  bone  of  the  sternum  was  oblong,  «>id««t  la 
front,  and  carried  on  each  side  an  articular  fbetft  ftr. 
a  rib. 

The  shoulder-blade  is  nearly  flat ;  one  can  scarcely  ^ 
ceive  a  slight  concave  curvature:  it  is  nf"-'!  "      '*"' 
and  less  wide  than  high.    Its  anterior  bor 
has  only  a  single   projecting   apophysis, 
position,  is  probably  the  acromion.    Its  articular 
much  wider  in  proportion  than  in  the  Cachalc 
humerus  is  stout  and  short,  scarcely  twee  as  long  i 
thick.     Its  tuberosity  does  not  reach  beyond  thp 
front ;  this  last  is  hemispherical,  and  neai " 
axis.  The  lower  head  is  divided  into  two 
planes  for  the  ulna  and  radius,  which  tvo  nonv^ 

fressed ;  the  ulna  is  the  narrowest,  especially  in  itaj 
ts  upper  bead  is  slightly  oblique  at  its  axis,  and  ' 
cr.inon  ascends  a  little,  instead  of  recurving  into  I 
as  in  the  Cachalot.    The  radius  enlargas  below,  w>  i 
there  two-thirds  of  its  length;  above,  it  is  not  more  tlian  a 
third.    There  are   four  carpal  bones  in  the  first  r.i 
which  the  ulnar  bone,  which  responds  to  t' 
forms  a  prqkction  externally:  there  are  only  t  , 

second.    The  metatarsals  are  in  length  only  doul 
width.  The  thumb  has  two  phalanges,  the  rinp-ftni 
the  little  finger  Uiree  ;  and  all  arc  termiri; 
ginous  dilatation.    A  wide  and  short  fin  ■.     . 
IS  the  result.    (Oasemem  Fossiles.) 

The  pelvis  in  the  Cetaceans  is,  as  we  have  seen. 
rudimentar)' ;  but  it  may  be  necessarj-  here  to  give  a 
mar}'  of  the  modification  of  the  bones  and  their  conaoc 
with  the  skeleton  in  the  difterent  groups. 

In  the  Hugong  it  consists  of  two  pairs  of  bones  jc 
two  and  two,  and  end  to  end  by  a  c,irtiln>'-p  •  tr,  the 
tebrsB  this  apparatus  is  attached  by  a  cai* 

The  constnicdon  of  this  part  varies  i 

ShagouB  Cetaceans.    Two  small  long  bones  ii 
esh,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  form  the  | 
raentsinthc  Dolphins.    In  the  great  Whales,  the  M_ 
or  Whalebone  W  hale,  for  example,  at  the  extremitjF 
of  the  bones  regarded  by  comparative  an:i'  a 

second,  which  is  smaller  and  curved,  is  . 
convexity  of  this  lost  bone  is  external,  and  may 
sidered  as  a  pubis  or  ischium. 


SkcU'ton  of  Mytttcele,  «r  Wtulrtiono  t71i3tt«. 
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Pig4*iive  Organ*. 


*h   (molare)  of  the 
the  root  dutinct 

■»'-  -— ^>^.I.>rln8 


'!..  -_  -   -^    V  --.,  .  -; :.  :.-ue 

•  lurrows  on  Uie  unworn  crown, 
ire.  In  the  upper  jaw  are  two 
tlcB.  In  Oie  Hyitnu!  thurt^  are  no  laolam;  but  there  i»in 
l«?u  of  thcni  a  homy  plate  in  the  middle  of  each  jaw.  The 
tOiTue  U  «)hort,  Riid  can  hardly  he  tndowed  with  much 
Mon.  The  form  of  the  (>*  hyoides  is  simple  :  anchylosis 
1  ir  tomua  soon  supervenes; 
M  nt  to  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
iinua  111  ~  ;ajly  cartiliiginoua,  and 

1  of  union  the  body  or  baei-hyal, 

•■'  '•"■ng  blviui'i  )'. v-tsses. 

■;vte»  ttiat  the  opening  of  tlie  lurynr 

;......,  Jurini^  the  submarine  masticaiion  of 

ile  food  of  the  Ihtgort!::,  by  tin-  oKtreme  contrac- 
the  I'aucial  aperture,  which  reseniljles  that  of  the 
No  pyramidal  lai^-nx  traverees  it,  as  in  the 
-a.  Two  lartrc  parotid  g:1an(l:$  are  bituated  tm- 
meUi»l«Jy  behind  the  large  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw.  A  ttiick  layer  of  simple  follicular  glands  i»  de- 
teJoptd  above  the  membrane  of  the  palate,  and  a  glandu- 
ixr  Mratum  is  situated  between  tlie  mncoiiK  and  muscular 
toal*   of  the  lower  part  of  the  i'  Professor 

Owea  s(Ate«  that  a  uniilar  but  Wd  <1  glandular 

ilrocture  i»  present  in  the  opsophatu^  ui  siu-  Kay,   He  then 
rw.  tlwt  tilt  stomach  of  the  Du^ron^  preiientii,  aa  Sir 
i-f, ,..,..  I  .,,)  M.^iii.  observed,  some  of  the  pecuiiari- 
|.in  e  tribe,  the  Peccari  and  Hippo- 

pitlim.. ..   .   ....    ir:    like  that  of  the  Arst,   it   ia 

UTided  into  disUnct  rompartmenti;  like  the  second  and 
it  ha*  i>ihk1ic9  Bupemddcd  to  and  communicating 
I'  last,  it  iH  provided  with  a  remarkable 
^  near  the  eurdia.  These  moditications, 
ji-  reiuarka.  obvtouiily  harmonize  witli  the  diffi- 
tibiUty  and  low-organized  matter  of  the  food  of 
lag.  '  Yet,'  says  he,  '  it  i»  a  iact  that  would  not 
a  priori  expected,  that  in  the  carnivorous 
the  atomach  i*  even  more  complicated  than  in  the 
babhroroos  species,  and  presents  a  closer  resemblance  to 
tilt  nuninaDt  stomach ;  it  is  divided,  for  example,  into  a 
pfliter  namber  of  receptacles,  and  has  the  first  cavity,  like 
Ibe  nraien  lin-'l  ^^i»h  cuticle;  while  in  the  Dugong,  on 
Ike  oonti:  'omach  is  properly  divided  into  two 

putt  oqly  1  the  second  much  mure  vpserobles  in- 

terline- .  :in>.l  both  arc  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane. 
Aitor  1  liauiDous  detailed  account  of  the  stomach,  Profes- 
tot  Owen  dMetrea.  that  it  would  seem  that  a  ctecum — and 
kc  minutely  describes  that  of  the  Dugong — is  present  in 
all  the  herbivorous  Cetacea:  for  Steller  notices  it  as  of 
lai^  lAxe  and  sacculated  in  the  Northern  Manatee  (8tel- 
knMl ;    and  Daiibenton  I  ^  a  figure  of  the  bifid 

e»«oin  in  the  Southern   ^-  \Tunatus  Americanus). 

lib  i'  '      adds,  'o  niKi  that  a  caput  colt  (the 

fitaai  'ure  of  whirh  in  the  Diigong  he  de- 

KiibeB'  »  j.n.-.<  lii  li)  the  true  Cetacea,  as  the  balrpnidof, 
wbch  subsist  on  animal  lood  of  the  lowest  organized  kind. 
Jbib  wbole  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  individual  dil- 
ftmitM  presented  by  the  three  specimens  having  been 
dabor&tefv  detailed.  Professor  Chven  proceeds  to  point  out 
liT,  with  respect  to  the  biliary  organs,  de- 
!  ,  ked  degree  tVom  the  ordinary  Cfiuci'ain  the 
.1  a  well  develope<l  .•  r,  an  organ  which 

1  »l?o  fr^nnd  in  the  but  the  presence 

t,  the  l':ot'iib-s(ji'  obserxes,  constant 
Yi,  for  in  the  Northern  Manatev, 
'eiicr,  n  IS  wanting,  and  its  absence  seems 
Hted  by  thf  t-normous  width  of  the  di/r/iM 
f»  cfi'i'iiockui^  which  would  admit  the  five  fingers 
The  ^ecpetion  of  the  ptncrrtis  was  carrie<l  by  from 
!o  thirty  duets,  each  about  two  hnes  in  diameter, 
wide  common  excretorj'  canal,  which  terminates 
\oni  on  the  same  prominence  with  the  cystic  duct ; 
much  greater  relative  distance  from  the  jiiflonin  than 

'Cetacfa.     In  one  of  the  Dtigongs  dissected  by 

jr  Owet>  were  two  small  accewsory  spleens  in  addi- 
the  larger  ronndcd  nno,  hut  in  the  other  specimens 
ftUme  V  PriK..  l!«8.i 

fOM  r  ;A  of  the  X>o/fAiB#  are, 


generally,  simple  and  conical  or  compreaaed.  They  aie 
present  in  both  jaws ;  tlieir  number  viiries,  and  they  not 
unfrequently  lie  hid  in  the  gums  in  a  rudimentary  state. 
Those  of  the  Ca<'''"'''''  "'■■  simple,  of  a  long  ovoid  recurved 
shape,  and  plac  i  .wer  jaw  only.     Tlie  Mijatiretcs, 

or  IVhal-hnfit'  V  .  ^.  J  without  true  teeth;  in  lieu  of 

whicli.  iiy  plates  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  as 

it  i»  <  led,  grow   from  the   palate.     These 

plates  d  edges  are  fringed  with  loose  beards, 

and  tr  small  marine  animaJs  which  form 

their  t  in  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

Thr  phagous  Cetaceans  are  very  com- 

plicated :  Llic  nuuibcr  ol  these  in  various  specie.-^,  and  in 
difi'erent  individuals  of  the  same  species,  has  been  variously 
given ''"'      nt  authors.     Some  h:r       '  /    '  •'  ',ii- 

in  tlu'  'jlphin  and  Porpessc  i . 

others  ,.i  ii^u,  otliers  at  six.  M.  F.  Ciom  <..)i.>n;.-],i  n  as 
certain  that  tliese  numencal  ditt'erences  proceed  simply 
IVoni  the  manner  in  which  tlie  organ  is  viewed.  Professor 
Owen  was  unable  to  distingmsh  mure  than  lour  compart- 
ments m  the  stomach  of  the  Porpe$se.  In  general  the 
spouting  whales  have  no  ewcum;  but  a  trace  of  it  Iiojj 
been  found  in  the  Platanist,  and  it  actually  exists  in  Uie 
Piked  and  Whalebone  Whales. 

John  Hunter  pointed  out  the  considerable  degree  of 
uniformity  present  in  the  liver  of  this  tribe,  observing  that 
in  8hape  it  resembles  tliat  of  man,  but  that  it  is  nut  eM:> 
thick  at  the  base  nor  so  sharp  at  the  lowii  ui.  pro- 

bably, not  so  firm  in  the  texture.    The  is  the 

largest  and  thickest.  There  is  nr  -"''liuir,  mcsamc 
distinguished  comparative  BJiat<  i  bes  the  pancreas 

a^avery  longfiat  body,  having  r.^  ,v.l  ^  ad  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  first  cavity  of  the  stomach:  it  paases,  he 
adds,  across  the  spine  at  the  foot  of  the  mesenterj',  and  near 
to  the  pylorus  joins  the  hollow  curve  of  the  duodenum, 
along  which  it  is  continued  and  adheres  to  the  intesiine, 
its  duct  entering  that  of  the  liver  near  the  termination  of 
the  gut.  In  the  Piked  Whale  the  tpleen  is  single  and 
small ;  in  the  Porpesse  it  is  subdivided  into  several  distinct 
portions. 

The  following  prei>aration8,  illustrative  of  the  teeth  and 
other  digestive  organs  of  the  Cetacea,  will  be  found  in  the 
Physiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London  :  Nos.  319,  320,  321,  are  transverse 
and  perpendicular  sections  of  plates  of  whalebone,  with  the 
vaacalar  basis  or  trum.  &c.  of  the  Piked  Whale  (BaUrna 
boops,  Linn. 1.  No.  322  is  a  perpendicular  section  of  a  single 
plate  of  whalebone,  near  the  root,  showing  the  outer  and 
inner  layers,  &c.  No.  323  is  a  perpendicular  section  of 
several  plates  of  whalebone,  with  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance and  vascular  nidus,  from  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young 
specimen  of  the  Great  Whale  {liaiepna  mysticetun,  Hinn.). 
The  disposition  and  relative  proportions  of  the  plates  ol 
whalebone  are  here  shown,  fixim  which  disposition  it  results 
that  only  the  frineed  extremity  of  the  whalebone  plates  aie 
V     ■  fn  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  whale;  the  whole 

(^  of  the  palate  appearing  to  be  beset  with  coarse 

rigvi  Jiiiirs  or  bristles^  which  explains  the  passage  in  Aris- 
tolle  (Hunt.  Anim.,  iii.,  12i,  who,  speaking  of  the  Great 
Whale  ( uiiffTiir>)rof,  or,  as  Bekker  reads  it,  6  filx  rh  rfjrof), 
says,  •  'rlie  Mysticete  has  no  teeth  in  its  mouth,  but 
hairs  like  hog's  bristles.'  Nos,  324.  32.5,  323  A,  and  326, 
are  sections  of  the  jaws  of  the  Porpesse,  showing  the 
tct'tli,  tht'ii*  roots,  gunw,  &c.  Nos.  3*27,  :i2H,  are  sec- 
t  r  lower  jaw,  with  teeth  and  sections  of  them,  of 

/'  .  lursio,  Fabr.  (small  Bottle-nose  Whale  of  J. 

Hunter'.  Nos.  570  anil  n/l  ^e  portiniw  of  the  first  cavity 
of  the  stomach  of  the  Piked  Whale.  No.  W'i  is  a  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  of  some  cetaceous  animal. 
Nos.  i574  ani  575  are  portions  of  the  first  and  svcond  cavi- 
ties of  the  stomach  of  a  Porpesse.  Nos.  57ti.  »77.  57H,  ai* 
portions  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  fil^h  cavities  of  the 
stomach  of  a  Piked  Whale.  No.  579  is  the  injoctcil 
stomach  of  a  Porpesse,  showing  its  various  cavities,  &c. 
No.  739  i««  a  portion  of  the  rectnm  of  n  Pnriii'«^v.c  iin.r  i..c|. 
Nos.  7-W1  and  741  are  lonsitiidinal  >■■,  i- 

lion  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  DoL  ,  /■• 

!fio,  Fabr.),  the  la^t  showing  the  large  lungitudmal  and 
small  transverse  nigtc  of  the  lining  membrane.  No.  742 
is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  commencement  of  the 
rectum  of  Ddphinux  DttM,  Cnv..  and  No.  743  is  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  recti  >  '  .11*  of  theMkedWhale 
(Balceita  boojjSflAnn.),  i\i'  iLgrairvv^.v.fe;^^.  "¥»,«» 
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823  is  a  portion  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  duod(>nutn.  and  of 
'  the  hepatic  dnct  of  the  same  species  ;  and  N'o.  824  is  a 
I  portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hepatic  duct  of  the 
l«ame  \7hale. 

Circulating  f^ystem. 
Phy(fyfyhagoii.%   C^tnreaiiK.^Thv   three   Dugongs   dis- 
Bectecl  by  Profewor  Owen  presented  the  same  reraArkal>lc 

■  extent  of  separation  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  de- 
I'scribed  by  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Sir  Stamford  Rafflcjs  m 
•the  individuals  examined  by  them,  and  observed  by  Riip- 

pell  in  the  Dujjonp  of  the  lied  Sea  (Halicore  tabernacult). 
Daubenton  appears  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  this  condi- 
tion of  the  heart,  in  his  dissection  of  fhefcptus  of  the  Mana- 
tee.    Stcller  also  described  it  in  the  penus  which  hears  his 

•  nnme  ;  but  in  that  animal  the  apical  cleft  of  the  heart  ex- 
tended upwards  only  one-third  of  the  way  towards  the 
base,  whereas  in  the  Diigong  it  reaches  half-WRy  towaixls 
the  bajte. 

Professor  Owen  found   the  foramen  nral/t  completely 

closed,  and  the  dttrtut  nrtrriosti*  reduced  to  a  thick  lipa- 

'Tiientous  chord,  permeable  for  a  short  distance  by  an  eye- 

►probe  from  the  nnria,  where  a  crcscentic  slit  still  repre- 

'fient«d  the  orij^inal  communication.     He  states  that  in  the 

amoothness  and  evennesa  of  their  exterior  and  their  general 

form  the  auricles  of  the  Dugong  resemble  those  of  the 

turtle  iChelotieX  and  that  the  appendix  can  hnitlly  he  said 

•  to  exist  in  either.  The  riRht  auricle  is  larger  than  the 
left.    The  primary'  branches  from  the  arches  of  the  aorta 

'Corre8j>onded  in  each  specimen  with  Sir  Everard  Home's 
^fipiire  and  description.     There  was  only  one  superior  cava, 
rot  two,  as  in  the  elephant;  and  the  pulmonary  veins  ter- 
minated in  the  left  auricle  by  a  common  tnmk  an  inch  in 
leoi^h. 

As  no  mention  had  been  made  in  the  anatomical  de- 
scriptions of  the  herbivorous  cetaceans  by  Daubenton, 
Steflcr,  Cuvier,  Raffles,  and  Home,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence or  otherwse  of  the  extraordinary  mtercostal  and  in- 
tervertebral arterial  plexuses  present  in  the  true  Cftacea, 
,. Professor  Owen  carefully  followed  out  this  part  of  the  dis- 
section, but  could  detect  no  trace  of  this  very  striking  mo- 
(diRcation.     Here  again,   he  observes,    in  enunciating  a 

•  general  anatomical  proposition  regarding  Cuviers CV/oc^o, 
'the  herbivorous  species  must  be  exceptionally  cited  apart. 

ZoophagQus  Ceiaeeant. — Professor  Owen  remarks  that 
.the  Carnivorous  Cetaceans  do  not  panicipate  in  the  struc- 
iture  of  the  heart  above  described  with  the  Herbivorous 
LAcetion. 

The  following  is  Jolui  Hunters  description  of  the  heart 
>of  the  Whale  :-^ 

•  The  heart  is  inclosed  in  its  pericardium,  which  is  at- 
{tached  by  a  broad  surface  to  the  diaphragm,  as  in  the 
.human  body.  It  is  composed  of  foi\r  cavities — two  au- 
Iricles  and  two  ventricles:  it  is  more  flat  than  in  the  q«a- 
tdruped,  and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  chest.  The  au- 
icle«*  have  more  fasciculi,  and  then  pass  more  across  the 
kC'ivity  from  side  to  side  than  in  many  other  animals;  be- 
dsides, being  very  muscular,  they  are  verj'  elastic,  for  being 
kStretclied  they  contract  again  very  considerably.  There  is 
inothing  uncommon  or  particular  in  the  structure  of  the 
.Ventricles,  in  the  valves  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  tliat  of  the 
ftrtenes.  Tlie  general  structure  of  the  arteries  resembles 
^that  of  other  animals ;  and  where  parts  are  nearly  similar, 
^tlie  distribution  is  likewise  sii.iilar.  The  aorta  forms  its 
kUsual  curve,  and  sends  ofif  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arte- 
Iries.  The  veinss  I  believe,  have  nothing  particular  in 
|.tbeir  structure,  excepting  in  parts  requiring  a  peculiarity, 
Ims  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  the  breast  in  the  Piked 
^Whale,  where  their  elasticity  was  to  be  increased.' 

Tliis  assertion  respecting  the  veins  is  not  stated  ver)' 

Eositively,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  there  i»  a  pecu- 
arity  in  their  structure. 

The  same  great  physiologist  well  observes,  that  in  our 
)examination  of  particular  parts,  the  size  of  which  is  gene- 
. rally  regulated  by  that  of  the  whole  animal,  if  we  h-ive 
(Only  been  accustomed  to  see  them  in  those  which  are  small 
yCT  middle  sued,  we  behold  them  with  astonishment  in  nni- 
Lmals  so  far  exceeding  the  common  bulk  as  the  Whale. 
I  •Thus,'  says  Hunter,  'the  heart  and  aorta  of  the  Sperma- 
LCcti  Whale  appeared  prodigious,  being  too  large  to  be  con- 

■  lliinad  in  a  wide  tub,  the  norta  nieasuring  a  font  in  dia- 
. meter.  When  we  consider  these  as  applied  to  the  circu- 
^Jatiun,  and  figure  to  ourselves  that  probably  ten  or  ilfteen 

raUons  of  blood  are  thrown  out  at  one  stroke,  and  moved 


with  an  immense  velocity  through  a  tube  of  a  foot  dia- 
meter, the  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wonder.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  modification  of  the  arter 
sj'stcra  in  the  whales  remains  to  lie  noticed.     Tliis  consii 
in  an  almost  infinite  circumvolution  of  arteries,  forming 
plexus  of  vessels  filled  with  oxygenated  blood,   bit 
under  the  pleura  and  between  the  ribs,  on  enth  eide^ 
spine.      Tiiis  intercostal  plexus,  or  rele  mirabtit,' 
apparatus  which  enables  the  whale  to  remain  undei ' 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

M.  I)re8c:het's  jiaper,  admirably  i!lu»trating  •■ 
ing  out  this  complicated  reservoir  from  whioti 
and  nen'ous  system  derive  their  gtiraulus.  was 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1834,  and  he 
lowing  title;  'Histoire  Anatomique  el  Pli> 
t^rgane  de  nature  vasculaire  di-rouvert  1! 
etc."    Now  let  us  see  what  claims  M.  Br< 
discove^.    The  orfjan  was  indicated  an«l 
ago  by  "Tyson,  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  a  Poqv      ,   : 
not  aware  of  the  use  of  it,  ancl  considered  it  as 
lous  body.     Hunter  was  the  first  who  determined  1 
nature,  and  showed  that lit  was  a  reservoir  ofi 
aerated  blood. 

Afler  noticing  the  general  structure  of  thr 
above  mentioned,  and  stating  that  the  aorta  for;, 
curve,  sending  off  the  cai-otid  and  subclavian  artcnck,  J 
ter  proceeds  ax  follows  ; — 

'Animals  of  this  tribe,  as  has  been  obscr^  ■ 
greater  proportion  of  blood  than  any  other  1 
there  are  many  arteries  apparently  intended  h.»  it>»  i>u 
where  a  large  quantity  of  arterial  blood  seemed  to  be 
quired  in  a  part,  and  vascularity  could  not  bf  '*>■■ 
object.  Thus  we  lind  that  the  intercostal  an 
into  a  vast  number  of  branches,  which  ran  in  n 
course  between  the  pleura,  ribs,  and  their  muscles,! 
a  thick  substance,  somewhat  similar  to  the  spermat' 
in  the  Bull.  These  vessels,  everywhere  lining  the  i 
the  thorax,  pass  in  between  the  ribs  near  their  artii  _ 
tion,  and  aliio  behind  the  ligamentous  attachment  d  the 
ril)s,  and  anastomose  with  each  other.  The  medulla  tps- 
nalis  is  surrounded  with  a  net-work  of  arteries  in  thei 
manner,  more  especially  where  it  comes  out  boOk 
brain,  where  a  thick  substance  is  formed  by  their  1 
tions  and  convolutions ;  and  these  vessels  most 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  thorax.  Tlie  sul 
arterj'  in  the  Piivcd  Whale,  before  it  passes  over  tJie 
rib,  sends  down  into  the  chest  arteries  which  a»iat 
forming  the  plexus  on  the  inside  of  the  ribs;  I  am 
certain  but  the  internal  mammary  arteries  contritjute ' 
form  the  anterior  part  of  this  plexus.  The  motion  of 
blood  in  such  cases  must  be  very  slow;  the  use  of  wbi4 
we  do  not  readily  see.  The  descending  aorta  sends  off  tilt 
intercostals,  which  are  very  large,  and  gives  branche*  t» 
tliia  plexus;  and  when  it  has  reached  the  abdor  ' 
send«  off,  as  in  the  quadruped,  the  different  brant ' 
the  viscei-a  and  the  lumbar  arteries,  which  are  JikrvTiw 
very  large,  for  the  supply  of  that  va&t  mass  of  masckt 
which  moves  the  tail.' 

Moreover,  Hunter  prepared  with  his  own  hands  the  1 
instnictive  specimens  of  the  arterial  plexiform  resen'i 
in  the  Porpesse  noticed  below. 

Hunter's  description  was  published  in  '  Phil.  Trans.*  U 
and  Professor  (J wen  well  observes  that  M.  Breschcl  co 
only  have  known  it  by  extract  or  reference,  or  be  wou 
not  have  stated  that  the  structure   in  question   had 
'  observed  by  .1.  Hunter,  bnt  indicated  too  summarily  " 

f>ouvoir  <>tre  d^s  lors  compt^-s  au  nombrc  des  fails  acquis  i~ 
a  science,"  '  for  the  Professor  remarks  that  he  doos  not 
find  in  M.  Breschet's  paper  any  essential  addition  to  Hun- 
ter's original  account,  cither  with  respect  to  the  obsenr*. 
lion  of  additional  facts,  to  their  clearer  description,  or  I 
the  physiological  inferences  deduced  from  them.     M.  vfl 
Baer.  in  his  valuable  observations  on  the  sulxlivisjon  of  tl 
brachial  arteries  and  on  other  parts  of  the  vascular  syistii 
of  the  ptirpesse,  docs  not  consider  it  necessary  to  dcprt'Cii 
the  labours  of  our  great  anatomist. 

The  arterial  nlexus  of  the  whales  has  oko  been  not ic 
by  M.  Desmoulins,  and  by  Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  Knox,  and  ' 
Wm,  .lardine. 

Dr.  Sharpey's  '  Observations  on  the  A 
vessels  of  the  Porpoise,'  were  read  tot. 
for  the  Advancement  of  Soiencr.  in  tio   sunc  ye.\i   and 
one  month  later  than  M.  Breschef*  pajier  wtis  rend  to  the 
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French  Academy.    They  only  occupy  the  greatest  part  of 
a  page  in  the  Sooiety'i  Report,  but  are  M'jnd. 


cene 


ArtoTMl  plcxai  in  the  Dolphini.    (Drwchel.) 

With  regard  to  tlie  veint.  Professor  Owen  points  out  that 
flKf  •!«  remarkable  not  only  for  their  great  capacity,  which 
Bonier  oaticed,  but  also  for  their  number  and  the  immense 
plasaan  which  they  form  indiflercnt  parts  of  the  body,  and 
AOM  «I1  for  the  aJmost  total  absence  of  valves.  Tyson, 
heatoacrvea»  has  given  a  figure  of  "the  extensive  venous 
pletas  situated  on  the  membrane  investing  the  psoas 
■Males,  «nd  these  have  recently  occupied  the  attention  of 
BmkIi^  &nd  Von  Baer.  The  inferior  and  superior  venae 
«K^  «re  not  broueht  into  communication  by  the  vena 
aqffoa,  a»in  other  Mammalia  ;  such  veins  in  the  usual  situ- 
aoo  ki  the  chest  would  have  been  subject  to  compression 
kitoven  the  arterial  plexuses  and  tlie  lungs.    The  venae 

are  therefore  represented  by  two  venous  tnmks  sitti- 

*>..,  ."icrior  of  the  vertebral  cana),  where  they  re- 
costal  and  lumbar  veins,  and  finally  commu- 
■iea'.^  ■    superior  cava  h^  means  of  a  short  smt^le 

l<tf  iich  penetrates  the  parietes  of  the  posterior 

MBii^  of  the  chest.    Professor  Owen  concludes  this 

iatere*4iiig  note  to  Hunter's  '  Animal  Oicononiy'  by  clear* 
iflj  op  the  difficulty,  which  must  liave  occurred  to  most,  of 
KPBUOti»g  for  the  fact  of  so  enormous  an  animal  as  the  great 
■hale  l>eing  killed  by  such  puny  instrument:*  as  the  har- 
ptan  aod  lance.  'The  nnn-valvular  structure  of  the  veins 
m  the  CV/o*:<'<i,'  s*vs  the  Professor,  'and  the  pressure  of  (he 
Ma^mUer  at  the  depths  to  which  they  retreat  when  har- 
■Mnad,  explain  the  profuse  and  deadly  liajmorrhasfe  which 
iUWva  ft  wound  tliat  in  other  Mammalia  would  be  by  no 

lalal.' 

fallowing  preparations  in  the  Physiological  Series  of 
ira  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  illustrate  the 

ing  sj'stcm  in  the  whales: — No.  925.  tlic  appendix 

of  the  auricles  of  the  Bottlenose  Whale  (Dplphinus 
I,  CuT.%  showing  on  a  large  scale  the  fleshy  bundles, 
mtucmli  pectinati,  which  assist  in  propelling  the  Blood  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  No.  92G,  a  large  portion 
«f  the  right  aoriele  of  the  same  whale.  No.  027.  a  portion 
«/the  left  ventricle  of  the  same  whale,  showing  the  mitral 
nlve«  anriculo^ventricular  orifice,  and  chordre  tendineeF, 
"tach  last  are  teen  attached  to  the  ventricular  surface  of 
the  iBlrec  as  well  as  to  (heir  margin.  No.  027  A,  the 
iMarl  of  a  Porpesse  (PAocrpna  rrimmunijt),  showing  the 
mnptelely  closed  /nramrn  ovalr.  absence  of  any  trace  of 
aauatecnian  valve  in  the  rischt  auricle,  and  duclitt  arterio- 

ol'liUraU-tl  as  to  ailmit  only  the  passage  of  a  small 
id  133  (dry  preparations),  two  instruc- 
ted by  Hunttfr,  of  tlie  peculiar  arterial 
I  la^tf^oin  in  the  Porpesse, 

Hftfuraiory  Synlem. 
Pkf/ttplkogout  Cefacean.i. — Professor  Owen   states  that 
>»  pcfrtiar  foma.  structure,  &nd  poHition  of  the  lun^s  h^ve 


lesuDcm. 


been  so  accurately  described  and  figured  by  Raffles,  Home, 
and  Riippell,  that  he  has  only  to  observe  the  close  agree- 
ment with  these  accounts  which  the  structure  of  the  puis 
presented  in  the  three  Dugongs  dissected  by  hiai.  Dau- 
benton  and  Humboldt,  he  remarks,  describe  and  figure 
a  precisely  similar  condition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in 
the  Manatee.  SteHer,  he  adds,  dttvcnbes  the  same  exten- 
sion of  the  lungs  in  the  Eylina,  and  compares  ■'  ■•  "  'he 
lungs  in  the  bird,  but  without  their  fixation  in  IK  .>f 

the  chest,  so  characteristic  of  that  class.  Proft;:.  ,.  ,  .  .  a  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  perhaps,  otter  a  closer 
resemblance  totJie  herbivorous  Cetara^in  this  respect,  and 
he  notices  it  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  are  larger  in  the  Dugong  than  in  any  other  mammals. 
In  the  carnivorous  Cetacea,  the  air-cells,  he  observes,  are 
remarkably  minute,  and  the  lungs  more  compactly  shaped 
and  lodged  in  a  shorter  thorax. 

'  Existing.'  continues  Professor  Owen,  'as  both  the  her- 
bivorous and  carnivorous  Cetacea  do,  under  such  peculi&r 
circumstances — ta  air-breathing  animals  constantly  dwel- 
ling in  an  element  the  access  of  which  to  the  lungs  would 
be  immediately  latal — it  might  he  supposed  that  the  me- 
chanism of  the  larynx,  or  entry  to  the  air-passage,  would 
be  similarly  modified  in  all  the  species,  in  order  to  meet 
the  contingencies  of  their  aquatic  existence.  But  we  can 
as  little  predicAle  a  community  of  organization  in  the 
stnicture  of  this  part,  as  of  the  circulating  or  digestive 
system  in  the  Cetacea  of  Cuvier.  The  Dugong  and  the 
Dolphin  present,  in  fact,  the  two  extremes  in  the  Mammi- 
terous  class,  in  the  development  of  the  epiglottte,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  internal  characteristics  of  that  class.  In 
the  true  Cetacea  and  the  Delvhintdfe  in  particular,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  length,  and  in  the  Dugong  it  can 
hardly  be  s-nid  to  exist  all.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  giving  a  minute  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  larynx,  thus  proceeds  : — 

'  Amongst  the  true  Cetucro,  we  have  observed  that  it  w 
those  wliich  subsist  on  the  lowest  organized  animal  sub- 
stance, as  the  Baltenidtc,  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
the  herbivorous  species,  in  having  the  additional  complexity 
of  the  ctBcum  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  same 
affinity  is  manifested  in  the  .structure  of  the  larynx.  The 
ejiigloitis  and  arytenoid  curtilages,  for  example,  are  rela- 
tively shorter  in  the  Baleenovtcra  than  in  Delf>kinue ;  and, 
as  ^Ir.  Hunter  has  observed,  they  are  connected  togeth«r 
by  the  membranes  of  the  larynx  only  at  their  base  ;  and 
not  wrapped  together  or  surrounded  by  that  membrane  as 
far  as  the  apires,  as  in  the  Dolphins.  In  the  Balerriojilern 
also,  the  apices  of  these  cartilages  are  not  expanded,  as  in 
the  Dolphins,  but  diminished  to  an  obtuse  extremity.  These 

Eoints  of  resemblance  to  the  condition  of  the  larynx  in  the 
►ugon?  and  Manatee  are  carried  slUI  further  in  the  Mys- 
ticete  Whale,  at  least  in  the  fcEtus  dissected  by  me,  and  in 
which  both  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  were 
relatively  much  snorter,  and  the  thvToid  cartilage  larger 
and  more  convex  than  in  the  Piked  Whale  {Balfvnoptrrfi). 
The  thyroid  cartilige  is  however  a  single  piece  in  both 
genera  of  Bnlfcnid^v,  though  deeply  notched  above  and 
below;  and  the  larynx  presents  several  interesting  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  which  however  the  minute  and  accurate 
descriptions  and  ilhistralioiis  of  this  organ,  in  both  the 
Balernupteres  and  Baltenee,  published  by  Professor  G. 
Sandifort,*  preclude  the  necessity  of  further  dwelling 
upon.' 

The  diaphragm,  lungs,  bronchi,  and  trachea  present  in 
the  Z'lophagous  Cetacea  secondar}'  modifications  only,  but 
important  differences  are  exhibited  in  the  nostrils,  which 
serve  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  tlic  lungs. 
The  necessity  for  the  act  of  spouting  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  organ  of  smelling,  and  to  the  foim*- 
tion  of  a  new  organ  especially  destined  to  fulfil  ^''jfj**:^ 
Althouch  this  organ  has  only  been  studied  ihorougUrf  » 
the  Dolphins,  the  probability  is  that  the  apparatus  in  aJi  IM 
Zoophagous  c(;taceans  is  the  same.  w^^m^. 

If.  savs  Baron  Cuvier,  we  trace  the  op»ophagi»jy""J*k 
we  fin(f  that  when  it  arrives  oprwsite  the  pftWT*^ J^ <^ 
pears  to  divide  into  two  paaiajtes.  one  of  wwco  » 
onwards  to  the  mouth,  while  »'»^.^"^ 
nose :  mucous  glands  and  fle»hy  ""^ 
several  muscles,  surround  «['«'  '* 
Some  of  these  are  longitudinal.  «m 

p.  231.  l-t  I.— ». 
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ferenee  of  Ihe  posterior  orifice  of  the  bony  nostrils,  and 
descend  alone?  tnat.  canal  to  the  pharynx  and  its  sides :  the 
others,  which  are  annular,  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of 
th<?  proper  muscles  of  the  j>harynx.  The  larjnx  rises  into 
this  paRsag'c  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  the  anmilar  fibres 
have  the  power  of  constricting  it.  Mucous  folliclea,  which 
pour  out  Iheir  secretion  by  conspicuous  excretory  orifice^ 

firevail  in  this  part.  When  the  lining  of  the  nasal  passa^^ 
laa  reached  the  vomer,  it  becomes  of  a  peculiar  texture, 
thin,  amooth,  and  black,  is  apparently  destitute  of  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  very  dry.  A  fleshy  valve  dotes  the  two 
bony  naaal  canals  at  the  npper  or  external  orifice.  It  is 
formed  of  two  semicircles  attached  to  the  anterior  edjfe  of 
that  orifice,  which  it  shuts  by  the  agency  of  a  very  utrong 
ynnsc-le  lodged  above  the  intenmaxiUary  bonea.  To  open 
it,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  foreign  body  to  press 
at^nst  it  from  below  ;  and  when  it  is  closed,  it  debars  all 
communication  between  the  nasal  passages  and  the  cavi- 
ties above  them,  which  cavities  are  two  large  membranous 
poiiehea  formed  tij'  dark  mucous  skin,  and  very  much 
wrinkled  when  emptv  ;  but  when  distended,  they  become 
of  an  oval  shape,  which  in  the  Porpesse  is  about  as  larpe 
AS  a  common  wine-glass.  These  two  pouches  lie  benealh 
the  integument  in  front  of  the  nostrils,  and  communicate 
with  an  mtcrmediate  space  immediately  above  those  nasal 
organs,  whose  external  orifice  is  a  transverse  semilunar 
slit.  Stron?  fleshy  fibres  expand  and  cover  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  this  apparatus,  radiating  from  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  cranium,  uniting  above  the  two 
pouches,  and  ada|ited  for  compressing  thorn  forcibly.  Now 
we  will  suppose  that  the  cetacean  has  taken  into  its  mouth 
water  which  it  wishes  to  eject :  it  first  sets  the  tongue  and 
jaws  in  raoliou  as  if  it  were  about  to  swallow  the  water; 
but,  shutting  it«  pharj'nx,  it  forces  the  water  to  ascend  into 
the  nasal  pasaogeB,  where  the  annular  fibres  above  men- 
tioned accelerate  its  progress  till  it  raises  the  valves  and 
distends  the  membranous  pouches  above.  The  water, 
when  once  in  the  pouches,  can  be  there  retained  till  the 
animal  wishes  to  spout.  When  that  wish  is  present,  the 
cetacean  closes  the  vnlvc,  and  so  prevents  the  descent  of 
the  water  into  the  nasal  passages,  and  forcibly  compresses 
Die  pouches  by  means  of  the  rauscnlar  expansion  %vhich 
overspreads  them.  The  water,  compelled  then  to  escape 
by  the  narrow  semilunar  aperture,  is  projected  to  a 
height  which  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  pressure 
applied. 
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Vrrtieal  ivction.  rtltibilioff  >'*<>  tdnaua,  lar>-nx,  nnH  notlrili  nf  dm  rorrc»r. 
£tk*  f'-»ulojue  «t  Uio  l'li>-»iuloj,'»cal  hcrif*  (Mu«.  l.oll.  riiir.),  vol.  JL,  pi.  29, 

In  the  case  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale,  it  appears  that  the 
animal  occupies  about  a  seventh  of  its  time  in  breathing ; 
imd  when  it  rises  after  long  intervals,  an  enormous  column 
of  air  must  rush  into  the  lunr-  ■  '  "  '  ~  ':  vast  quantity 
bt  blood  for  the  reservoir  i!  inter.     In  or- 

dinary mammals,  man  and  th.  .i...x...>,j,t  .!.s  for  instance, 
respiration  is  momentarily  eoing  on,  and  enough  air  only 
is  Inh&lcd  to  oxygenate' the  blood  requisite  for  a  few 
pulsations. 

The  spout-hole  is  simple  in  the  Polphins,  and  situated, 
&£  seen  m  the  cut,  towanls  the  tup  of  the  heail :  the  same 
sjoiplicitv  exists  in  that  of  Ihe  Cachalots,  but  it  i^  situated 
at  Oic  upper  extremity  of  the  snout :  in  the  Whalebone 
Whales  it  is  double,  opening  towards  Ihe  summit  of  the 
|»cad,  as  in  the  Dolphins,  in  a  cre^enlic  form  wliote  cun- 
rexjty  u  some\imKi  anterior  and  sometimes  posterior. 


irttcnr 


The  following  preparations  illuetrate  the  re«ptr«tc(y 
system  of  the  Whales,  in  the  Museum  of  the  lio^vl  Coll   " 

of  Surgeons : — Nos.  1 132,  1 133.  small  portion*  of  the  " 
of  a  Porpesse  ;  No.  1166,  the  longitudinal  section  of  ( 
head  of  a  Porpesse,  showing  the  pyramidal  larj-nx  proj< 
ing  into  the  posterior  nares  and  embraced  by  the  rot 
of  the  soft  palate,  which  surround  it  like  a  sphincter  and 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  mouth  and  nostril*; 
No.  11U7.  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  ton^uc»  phoiyni, 
and  lar)'nx  of  a  Porpesse  ;  No,  1168,  the  os  hyoidta  and 
larynx  of  ft  Porpesse;  No.  11G9,  the  lo'  plianmt 

of  a  Dolphin  (Dctphinua  Ttirsio,  Fabr,  v\e  &aow 

the  division  of  the  fauces  into  two  - 
of  the  food  in  deglutition  on  earl 
laiynx,  &c. 

For  a  very  luminous  account  of  the  larj-nqc  ii^ 
hole  or  air-passage  in  this  tribe,  sec  the  yvv 
Hunter  on  Whales,  above  quoted,  in  Pfiil. 
Ixxvji.,  p.  416),  1787. 

Uropoietic  Syutirm. 

Professor  Owen   observes,  that  if  we  were 
with  the  stnicture  of  the  urinary  organs  of  tJi« 
Cvlarea,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  the  DuTong 
should  have  to  establish  a^  marked  a  ' 
respect  between  them  and  the  true  C^tu 
ceding  organic  systems.     Instead   of  the  n 
minute  lohuli  or  renvtes  into  which  the  I 
divided  in  the  Dolphins  and  Whales,  it  pi. 
Dtigong  a  simple  compact  form  with  an  unor 
surface;  ihe  lubuli  urint/tiri  terminate  upon  o^w  ■? 
series  of  eleven  mammilla,  which  project  into  a 
elongated  cavity  or  pclviis,  from  which  the  vreter 
tinued.      In    the   Northern    Manatee    howcrw, 
whose  accuracy  Professor  Owen  justly  notices.  d( 
the  kidney  as  being  aubdividcd  like  that  of  the  8ei 
Sea-Otter.     A  similar   lobulated  structure  iji  al«o 
by  .lohn  Hunter,  in  his  poper  on  Whales,  in  Phi 
n787i,  to  the  Manatee,  including  it,  with  tb* 
White   Bear,  among  the  animals  occasionally  ' 
the  water.     Daubenton.  in  his  anatomical  dea 
the  Mnuatws  nitnTirutnts,  merely  notices  the 
oblong,  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other;  ai 
figure  give  any  indication  of  lobulated  structure] 
docs  Sir  Everard  Home  mention  such  stnicti^ 
Anatomy  of  the  Manatee,  in  Phil.  Trans.  (] 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  structure  of  the  Icic 
herbivorous  Cetacca  is  however,  Professor  Owen  i 
less  moment  with  reference  to  their  natural 
since   in  the  Pachvdem^  we  find  some  species. 
Rhinoceros,  and,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the  Elef 
presenting  a  subdivided  kidney ;  while  others,  aa  Vtta'i 
and  Hog,  have  it  entire. 

In  Uie  foetus  of  the  Dolphin,  according  to  Mifl]cl^  j 
lobules  of  Ihe  kidney  consist  principa'' 
uriniferous  ducts  extending  from  the  a]  ci 

ferenee  of  the  lobule  :  the  intertwinings  m  mc  uibo 
ereatest  in  the  intercoitical  portion.  It  is  a  curiona  ML 
Professor  Owen  remark.s,  that  the  supra-renal  t(\»oA  in  (kt 
Porpesse  presents  a  ceitain  resemblance  to  the  kidaejroi 
it«  iolnilated  exterior;  but,  be  add&,  the  analogy  extMdi 
no  farther,  for  on  making  a  section  of  this  part  it  «tt 
found  to  consist  of  the  usual  continuous  compact  mth 
stance. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Ro^al  College  of  Surf^oM.  fio- 
126G  is  the  right  kidney  of  a  young  Porjitsae  ii)jecl«4, 
showing  the  component  renules;  No«.  1*247,  t2UR,  an 
transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  >  °  ■  of  tlit 

Piked  Whale  \Bal<rna  bonpi,  Linn.)  ;  No  .•  mifnr 

renal  gland  of  Delphinux  tumw :  and  j».ii  snow*  Iki 
kidney  and  supra-renal  gland  of  a  Porpesae.  (Pkytialogiemt 
Series.) 

G<nfraHre  Syitcm. 

The  organs  of  gcncrali .^n  ln'irn'  ihn«'  tvhich  arc  nuil 
remotely  related  to  the  I.  linuaal. fem 

always  been  regarded  by  i  t  nic 

in  our  opinion,  as  afibrding  vcrj'  civitr  mdicatioi 
true  affinities.     We   are  the  least  likely,  '■ar^  he;^ 
modifications  of  these  organs  to  mistak"' 
for   an    essential   character.     Ho  then 
known  fact  that  the  true  f 
srminalps ;  but  he  founil  '  f  btf^ 

size,  in  the  Dugongs.  'I'iu^  t li?.-  ivj.rr/iriu  were  ahoff tad 
disposed  in  inegutar  convolution*.    £Mb  ent$  ptmnmiik 
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to  the  lower  expanded  extremily  of  the  ischia. 
"     iiylofted  to  the  ilia  on  each  side.     In  tlie 
iissor Owen  obnerve-s,  the  rttrticlurfspenis 
i.i    aides  to  the  unclr;-     ■  '''^■'  oi' tliat  organ; 
in  the  DuKoag  the  coii'  nuisclesi  are  in- 


fl. 


,l,.r 


my.  Pri 
body  M 


>n  fjfutv,  .'...  .,1   w.w  deplmiit :  they 

ill  in  »  strone  tendon  half-way  be- 

•    l'Ilui'--  penis.     Proceeding  in  his 

lit  thai  in  the  trueCWoem 

uf  a  single  corpus  caver- 

u  grooved  ubovt;  iurtiic  paanai^e  of  the  cenadorsaltf, 

mare  deeply  excavated  below  lor  the  lodgment  of 

i  ita  %'abcular  stnicture;  but  the  Dugonfr 

i-d  deviation  from  the  cetaceous  sstructure 

3u-  iJ.iiT,  wliich  presents  in  a  transverse  section  a 

jf  the  corpus  riivf^rnosum  into  two  iaternl  por- 

:i  sqatum,  as  in  the  Pachy- 

tissuc  nlso,  he  reiuarks, 

— :^.  ,...;,. ;,.c  8urroundini»  ligrunentoiis 

than  in  the  tme  Cetacen.     The  testes,  observes 
in  conclusion,  are  abdominal  in  the  Ducong, 
je  rest  of  the  Cefacfu ;  but,  he  adds,  tliey  also  nave 
iar  position  in  the  Elephant. 

lunterremnrkg  that  the  organs  of  generation  of 

er  of  nnimalsi  come  in  both  sexes  nearer  in  form  to 

'of  the    Ruminants  timn   uf  luiy  othen* ;  and  this 

y  i.s  particularly  remaikable  in  tlie  female  :  in  the 

their  situation  vaiiea  on  account  of  the  modification 

of  the  external  form  of  the  body. 

T''^^  feujtde  organs  in  the  h'ytinu  have  been  described 

iier;  and  Sir  Everard  Home  has  given  an  account 

.•  of  theDv-.-.M         Phil.  7Va»«.,  18211.) 

v-r,  in  hi*  A  holes  has  entered  particularly 

..'  striidui'  of  the  Zoop/iagoim  cetaceans. 

^ulation  has  bevn  alleged  to  be  carried  on  in  an 

h    -    t  position  with  the  hcrtds  of  both  sexes  at  the  sur- 

'ihe  period  of  uterine  (rotation  does  not  appear  to 

inly  known:  the  number  of  young  is,  generally, 

fd  not  to  exceed  one,  there  being  but  two  nipple's : 

is  for  the  «?crclion  of  milk  are  two,  one  on  each 

lie  mesial  line  of  the  belly  at  its  lower  part.    The 

foAenor  ends,  from  which  go  out  the  nipples,  are  on  eatih 

flJe  of  the  opening  of  the  vagina  in  small  furrows.     The 

■flk  ia  very  nch,  like  that  of  a  cow  to  which  crcani  has 

Wen  udAed. 

Prt>fe&ior   Owen  remaiks,  lliat  inuch  stress  has   been 

«r  *(i(Iv  liiid  on  the  supposed  existence  which  the  muscles 

the  mammary  gland  afford  in  the  act  of  suck- 

V  iipresging  the  gland  and  ejaculating  the  milk 

LMpBuialcd  in  the  dilated  receptacle  or  reservoir;   but 

P€HfcMrve3  that,  considering  how  great  the  pressure  of 

the  surrounding  water  must  be  upon  the  extended  surface 

of  the  mammary  gland,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that 

nhan  the  nipple  is  gi-asped  by  the  mouth  of  the  ^"oung  and 

the  prewure  reniuvcd   from   it  by  the  retraction  ot  the 

ton^ae,  the  milk  will  be  expelled  in  a  copious  stieam  by 

OMAIis  of  the  bQrroundin:;  pressure  alone,  independently  of 

nofictil&r  aid.  The  ProlVs^or  ad<Ls,  that  the  intimate  struc- 

luTB  of  the  roamninry  ir'anil  in  the  Z'jni'hagoiis  Cctuccu  is 

aacnUsily  the  same  a^  m  the  OuNrrHoaHYXcHUs,  being 

caapo—d  of  an  innumeiftble  quantity  of  csecal  tubet^ ; 

Itew  axe  however  shorter  than  in  the  Ornithorhynchtta, 

lad  their  ^iaiidular  parietes  are   firmer;   they  ore  well 


in  the  figure  of  the  mammary  gland  la  a  young 
Kktd  Whale  (Ai/<rno]D<<fra  rotlrata)  given  by  Muflcr  in 
hia  ftreeteenUi  plate, yf^.  2,  and,  according  to  that  author, 
ftRMSlt  after  the  Omithorhynchus,  the  simplest  structure 
oftlw  maoiraary  gland  in  the  entire  niammiferous  series  of 


Hie  Physiological  Series  of  the  IVIuscum  of  the  RoyaJ 
CcOe^  .V.  v., ..-...,„=  K.>^  .!,„  r.j]o^ing  preparations  illus- 
tntiTe  c  Zoopnagous  Cetaceans .' 

<-!((».  _  ._  —  — iive  (penis,  &c.). 

Kol  2EaS  A  1-  I  extremity  of  the  penis  of  a 

DagoitT.  shuMii!  1 1  rifviation  from  the  cetaceous 

IkadV'  nd   an   approach  to  that 

Hkidii:  :•  other  mammals  exhibit. 

Not*  27b5  to  27M,  both  inciunve,  illutitiatc  the  female 

tigta^  of  the  !6onf>fuigr>ut  Cetaceans. 

Hk  P  ><ysttm,  and  Sense*. 

^Kbe  braiv'  1.      In   the   Porpcsse   and  the 

^HHMID  Doipmn  n  iyah  ueen  stated  to  be  as  highly  de> 

If  in  tny  oummiferous  quadruped.  In  the  greater 


whales  there  is  reason  for  supposing  tliat  the  ratio  of  tlis 

weight  of  the  brdin  to  that  of  the  bodyi-  1  i  ' 

smaller  cetaceans  it  is  not  diminished  to  :i 

size,  as  its  extraordinary  development  in   ilu:   uui^mut 

testifies. 

Nos.  1332  to  1337.  both  inch-iv  «m.i  N..^  i^-.fi  (q 
13G3,    both  inclusive,  in  the  Pli'  Uie 

Museum  of  the  Hoy  at  College  of  .    tlie 

brain,  spinal  chuni,  &c.  of  the  zouphv..  >. 

Smril, — Hunter  observes   that   in   m  iie  whale 

tnbe  there  is  no  organ  of  smell  at  all ;  uiul  in  thuite  which 
have  such  an  organ,  it  is  not  that  of  a  fish,  therefore  pro- 
bably not  calculated  to  smell  water.  It  becomes  difficult 
therefore,  he  remarks,  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which 
such  animals  smell  the  water;  and  why  the  ''  'ould 
not  liave  had  such  an  organ,  which  seems  iliar 

to  the  large  and  small  whalebone  whale     " 
tut  and  IkiUfitoptiru  roatmta)  \  the  oi 

have  it,  he  adds,  is  extremely  bmall,  wIk..  .s.,.,, •;  i 

lliat  of  other  animaU,  as  well  as  the  nerve  which  is  to 
receive  the  irapnsHion. 

Nos.  15-tI  to  154tJ,  both  inclusive,  in  the  scries  above 
quoted,  illustrate  the  nasal  pa.ssagc»,  &c.  in  the  Zoajtfitt' 
gotu  Cetaceans, 

Taste. — Tlie  complicated  and  indeed  delicate  atrncttire 
of  the  tongue  in  the  FhytopAngfjit*  0'ttifi"ni*  indicates 
that  they  must  enjoy  the  sen.se  of  taste,  illhoiigh  the  tongue 
is  capable  of  but  alight  motion. 

Hut  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Zofwhagout  CWff- 

ceann  are  endowed  with  a  special  organ  (bribe  rr' ;  ■ 

of  this  sense.     No  fo^^ulale  nor  conical  papill:< 

sent  in  the  tongue  of  the  Dolpl''*  ••     '  the  IV  |.....  . 

slight  elevations,  the  middle  of  v  irs  to  be  per- 

forated, are  only  perceptible,  anil  ^  d  edges  would 

seem  to  lead  to  the  notion  that  their  oi>jcct  is  more  in- 
tended for  furthering  the  sensfltinns  ot  touch. 

John  Hunter  states  that  the  tongue,  which  is  tlie  wgan 
of  taste.   !■<  a!«o  (^ndowef!   ^viMi  thf  •ipn**'  of  tonrh.     Hp 
found  1 1 
te:tttire,  ■ 

on  its  edge-,  like  niaTi>i  a  i'  >'jiijiiiiacin  v^  imlc, 

he  says,  it  wa*  almost  like  lied.     In  the  Piked 

Whale  it  was  but  gently  raisru,  ujuuiv  having  hny  lateral 
edges,  and  its  tip  projecting  but  little,  yet.  like  every  other 
tongue,  composed  of  musole  and  fat.  He  supposes  that 
the  tongue  of  the  large  Whalebone  Whale  rises  in  the 
mouth  considerably ;  the  two  jaws  in  the  middle  being 
kept  at  Uich  a  distance  on  account  of  Uie  whalebone.,  so 
that  tlie  space  between,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  must  l>e 
filled  with  the  tongue. 

Nos.  1486  to  1488.  both  inclusive,  illustrate  the  organiza* 
tion  of  the  tongue  in  the  Zoophagous  Cetaceans  {Delpftt- 
tiut,  Balrrnij,  and  Hi/peroodon^  in  the  Physiological  Series 
ofU     "         111  of  the  Royal  <  'T  Surgeons. 

e  eye  in  the  y.  ^v  Cetaceans  only  i.« 

piuvKK'd  Willi  a  ni( 'it  '  r  lateral  lid  ;  that  of 

\\\ti.  Zuojihugotis  iM  iv  has  no  lachrymal 

glands,  but  the  liJ.-  u...  .,„.,.,,.,^.i  ..,i,i  glands  lor  a  raucous 
secretion  adapted  for  lubricating  the  .sclerotic  coat. 

.John  Hunter  states  tl\at  the  eye  in  this  tribe  i§  con- 
structed upon  nearly  the  same  principle  as  that  of  quadru- 
peds, difli  rin?  however  in  some  circumstances ;  liy  which 
it  i  '   r  adapted  to  see  in  the  medium  through 

will  -  lo  pass.     It  is  upon  the  whole  small  lot 

the  &UC  ul  Iheaumial.  The  lids  have  but  little  motion,  and 
consist  not  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  as  in  conimt)ii 
quadrupeds,  but  rather  of  the  common  .sdipose  membrane 
of  the  oody;  the  connection  however  of  their  circumfei-- 
ence  with  the  common  intcgumcnt^s  is  loose,  the  cclluhir 
membrane  lieing  less  loaded  with  oil,  which  allo.vs  of'  A 
slight  tbid  being  made  upon  the  surroun''P"  '  '  ts  hi 
opening  the  eyelids.    This  is  not  to  an  c<i  .  he 

adds,  in  them  all,  bein^jf  less  so  in  the  Porpi    _  a  the^ 

Piked  Whale.  A  detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye  in  whales  will  be  found  in  Hunter's  paper. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College,  No.  ITn  A  exhibits  the 
eyeball  and  characteristic  nictitating  membrane  in  the 
Ditj^ong. 

Nos.  1773  to  1777.  both  incluflve,  illustrate  the  eyeball 
and  its  appendages  in  the  Porpcsse,  Dolphin,  and  Piked 
Whale. 

Uean'ng. — Tliere  Is  no  external  concha ;  but  the  ea-  ' 
constructed  much  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the  qiiai( 
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ped  ;  there  are  however  certain  differences  which  the  reader 
will  find  set  forth  in  Hunter's  paper.  The  sense  Bcems  to 
nbe  fairly  developed,  and  Whale-ii&hers  experience  no  small 
I  difficulty  from  tlic  warnine  given  by  both  eye  and  ear.  It 
fh&!>  however  been  stated  that  the  Greenland  whale,  though 
[not  without  a  nice  sense  of  hearing,  remains  inseuhible  to 
[the  report  of  a  cannon. 

}  In  the  Phytiiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Col- 
Nege.  the  following  preparations  illustrate  tlic  organ  of 
VlKaring  in  the  Whale»  : — No.  116,  section  of  the  tj^mpanum 
f9tBaltBna  mj/st ic.el us  steeped  in  %c\d;  and  Nos.  1582  to 
rl598B,  both  inclusive,  affording  a  striking  example  of  the 
Itxtent  of  John  Hunter's  researches  relative  to  this  organ 
in  the  Zoop/iugous  Cetaceans. 

Touch. — ^The  sensation  of  touch  must  be  lively,  though 
lit  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  common  Dol- 
phin, notwithstanding  its  delicate  epidermis,  b  not  venr 
I  sensible   to   tactile    impressions.      M.    Breschet   and    M. 
>  Roussel  de  Vau/i^me  distinguish  the  following  constituents 
in  the  skin  of  the  Cetaceans ; — 1 .  Derm,  or  corium,  adenae 
('fibrous  cellular  texture,  which  contains  and  protects  all 
ttie  other  parts  of  the  skin.     2.  The  papillary  bodies,  con- 
'•isting  of  papiltae,  covered  by  the  derm.     3.  Tlie  sudorific 
apparatus,  consisting  of  soft,  elastic,  spiral  canals,  which 
extend  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  derm,  and  open 
in  the  intervals  of  the  papillse  by  an  oriHce,  closed,  gene- 
rally, by  a  small  epidermic  valve.    4.  The  inhalant  appa- 
ratus.    5.  Tlte  mucous  apparatus.     6.  The  colorific  appa- 
ratus. 

According  to  Hunter,  the  reticular  network  containing 
the  blubber,  wlucli  is  described  by  him  as  line  in  the  Por- 
pe-sse.  Spermaceti,  and  large  Whalebone  Whale  (^Baitgna), 
and  coaise  in  the  Grampus  and  small  Whalc'bone  Whale 
{Hal^noptera),  forms  part  uf  Uie  skin.    See  above,  p.  287- 

The  preparations  illustrative  of  the  organs  of  touch, 
besides  those  noticed  under  the  head  of  Taste,  in  the  Phy- 
siological Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  College,  are  Nos. 
1403,  1404,  1405,  1406.  exhibiting  a  section  of  the  tail  of 
ft  Porpesse  with  the  cuticle  in  part  removed,  to  show  the 
\illi  of  the  cutis,  a  portion  of  the  true  skin  of  a  whale,  a 
section  of  the  same,  and  a  portion  of  the  plicated  integu- 
ment from  the  under  part  of  the  neck  or  thorax  of  the 
Piked  Whale  t Balteim  Or/oj)»,  IJnn/i,  showing  the  pucker- 
ing of  tlie  softer  skin  in  the  interspaces  of  the  longitudinal 
folds. 

Natural  History. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Phytophagous  and  Zoopha- 
gous  Cetaceans,  even  moderately  followed  out,  would  of 
itself  fill  a  large  volume.  Uur  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  more  than  a  mere  descriptive  sketch  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  this  great  and  highly  interesting  order.  The 
same  reason  has  compelled  us  to  omit  much  valuable  in- 
fotination  relative  to  their  organization ;  but  we  have 
endeavoured  in  our  compressed  abridgment  to  touch  on 
must  of  the  leading  points. 

Phytophagout  Cetaceans. 

We  have  treated  of  this  division  under  our  present  title, 
because  the  animals  which  it  comprises  would  be  looked 
''or  liere,  in  consequence  of  the  general  position  assigned 
to  them  by  zoologists ;  but  it  is  impouiole  to  study  their 
organization  and  habits  without  perceiving  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  true  Wliales :  they  are,  in  short,  Aquatic 
Pachudenn.i. 

It  IS  not  indeed  surprising  that  they  should  so  long  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Cetaceans ;  for  their  general 
appearance  and  horizontal  tail,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of 
associating  them  either  with  the  Sealt  or  the  JVulru«,  not- 
withstanding their  aquatic  habits,  led  naturally  to  their 
being  placed  in  the  same  order  with  the  true  zoophagous 
Avhales.  But  with  external  form  almost  all  resemblance 
ceases ;  and  when  these  phytopliagous  mammals  are,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  referred  to  a  separate  group,  there  will 
not  be,  BO  far  as  discovery  has  hitlierto  gone,  any  such 
animal  as  a  phytophagous  whale. 

•Theshoit  and  thick  neck,  fin-like  fore-legs,  want  of 
hind-legs,  caudal  tegument.iry  fin,  smooth,  naked,  and 
almost  liairk'ss  integument,  are  all  modifications  of  external 
form  by  which  Uie  Dugongs  and  Manatees  are  adapted  to 
play  their  part  in  the  water :  but  the  kind  of  part,'  Kiys 
Professor  Owen,  '  which  they  aie  to  play  in  that  element 
depends  on  organic  characters  which  mainly,  if  not  exclu> 


sively,  reveal  their  tme  affinities.    Now  we  have  •*««  that 

the  whole  of  the  internal  structure  in  the  herbivoroua  (*f- 

tacea  diifers  as  widely  from  that  of  the  carnivorous  CV/a<y,j 

as  do  their  habits  :  that  the  amount  of  variation  is  i 

as  well  could  be  in  animals  of  the  same  class  exi 

the  same  great  deep.    The  junclicm  of  the  Dugoi 

Manatees  with  the  tme  Whales  cannot  therefore 

mitted  in  a  distribution  of  animals  according  ti 

organization.     With  much  superficial  resemli' 

have   little  real    or   organic  resemblance  to   * 

which  exhibits  an  extreme  modification  of  the  i  j 

carnivorous  type.     I  conclude  therefore  that  i  i;  j 

and  its  congeners  must  cither  form  a  irn 

joined,  as  in  the  classification  of  M.de  Bl.. 

Pachyderms,  wilh  which  the  herbivorous  i  ■  !■.■ 

nearest  affinities,  and  to  which  they  seem  to 

more  immediately  linked  by  the  now  lost  genu^ 

Ritm.' 

These  Aquatic   Pachyderms  consist  of  three   geoi 
namely :  the  Manatees  {Matuitus,  Cay.) ;    the   Dusoi 
Halicore,  III.  {Dugungm,  Camper,  &c.) ;  and  the  MmkA 
{Stellerut,  Cuv.,  Pytitia,  111.). 

Manatus. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oblong ;  molar  teeth  m; 
with  two  transversal  elevations  on  their  crown  ;  no  cani^ 
in  the  adult ;  vestiges  of  nails  on  the  edges  of  their 
extremities  or  pecloml  fins  ;  pectoral  mammae  ;  &1 
thick  and   naked  ;    whiskers  very  strong  and  cl 
horizontal  tail  thick,  tegumentary,  and  elongated  ovnl, 

2  8 — 8 

Dental  formulu; — Incisors,  g;    molar?,  - — -  =  34. 
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Tvvtii  or  MaDAUx* 

Cuvier  describes  the  Manatees  as  having  an  obU 
terminated  by  an  elongated  oval  fin ;  eight  molar 
each  jaw,  with  a  square  crown  marked  by  two  trmiwv 
ridges  ;  neither  incisors  nor  canines  in  the  adult  ; 
the  very  younp  ones  two  small  pointed  teeth  ar«  found 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  whicn  disappear  earlj 
vestiges  of  nails  are  observable  on  the  edges  of  II 
pers,  which  they  use  dexterously  enough  in  crtej 
carrying  their  young.  This  has  caused  these  orgii 
compared  to  hands,  whence  their  name  Manatit 
nate^. 

Geograp/iical  Distribution  uf  the  Gfnuf. — The 
parts  of  America  and  its  islands  :  W  ica. 

The  mamvKe  of  the  Manatees  and  •  >re  pecton), 

and  this  conformation,  joined  to  the  adroit,  use  of  thnr 
flippers  (whogc  five  fingers  can  be  easily  distinguished 
through  the  investing  membranes,  In 
minated  by  nails)  in  progression,  mii 
have  caused  them,  when  seen  at  u 
terior  part  of  their  bo<ly  out  of  thi- 
some  creature    approaching   to  huu:....   ^...., 
(especially  as  their  muzzle  is  thick  set  with  hatis.  gtvUf 
somewhat  of  the  effect  of  human  hair  or  a  b««rd),  that 
there  can  be  UtUe  doubt  that  not  a  few  of  the  tales  of  .'^ler- 
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men  and  Merm^ifls  hare  had  their  oripn  with  these  ani- 
l's and  Walruses.  Thus  the  Porlu- 
.ive  the  Mnnnfee  a  denomination 
;  "Wuuian-fish ;  and  the  Dutch  call  the  Du- 
'innetjr,  or  Little  Bearded  Man.  A  very 
ina;^irir\tion  and  a  memory  for  only  the  nianellous 
on  o(  the  appearance  sufficed,  doiibtlei^ii,  to  complete 
TT-'-—  -"'-  ^  -  of  this  half  woman  or  man,  haJf-fish,  into 
or  a  Merman,  and  the  wild  recital  of  the 
red  lip  by  stich  writers  as  Maillct,  La- 
.  Sach^,  \ali'iityn,  and  others,  who,  as 
.    cs,  have  dif^played  more  learning  than 

txrimpTo.  Jfanatus  amerirtinus. 

I  ■:. — The   American    Manatee  is   of  rounded 

foriJi  ~  been  comnared  to  a  icttlhem  bottle  or  wine- 

skin, Tjic  hvad  is  conical,  and  no  depression  marks  its  junc- 
tion with  the  body  ;  the  muzile  is  stout  and  fleshy,  semicir- 
r  >er  part,  where  are  the  two  semilunar  apertures 
The  full  ujiper  lip  is  siomewhat  cleft  in  the 
t.  .iijii  uvo  tufts  of  stiff  bristles  spring  from  its  sides; 
wer  lip  is  shorter  and  slraighter  than  the  upper,  and 
irfrlemal  lining  of  both  consists  of  short  hard  ver)-  thick 
liijrs.  The  month  is  not  larije.  and  the  eyes  are  small. 
Two  umall  fiisures  in  the  skin  form  the  only  appearance 
•»f  external  ears.  The  flippers  or  swimming  paws  have 
n:c  re  freedom  of  motion  than  those  of  the  true  Whales  ; 
ilations  of  the  fingers  may  be  felt  through  the 
>  are  endowed  with  considerable  power  and  mo- 
Uiiy.  Tliere  is  no  nail  on  the  thumb,  but  the  four  finders 
are  furnished  with  nails,  that  of  the  litlle  finirer  being- 
T«ry  naalL  The  skiu  is  greyisli  and  coarse,  like  bull's 
hidr,  some  say  slightly  shagreened,  and  having  isolated 
Inin  scattered  here  and  there  ;  these  hairs  are  most  niinv  - 
vm  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  behind  the  paws.  I  li- 
mamma  are  situated  on  the  breast,  and  are  not  much  de- 
veloped, except  during  the  period  when  they  are  called 
into  action  for  the  supply  of  the  youn?. 

This  species  reaches  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  the 
Bituf  and  I'ache  Marine,  and  Pemme  Murine,  of  the 
French;  Sea-Cow  o(  the  English.  Strange  figures  were 
eiven  of  it  by  the  older  oahiralists;  that  in  Hernandez 
hu  the  fore-feet  terminated  with  solid  hoofs. 

Grogrupfiical    Distrihutinn. — The    warmer    parts    of 
America  and  the  Antilles,  about  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
Httbit«,   Fontt,  j(c. — The  Manatees  are  greij^arious,  and 
rally  go  in  troops.     The  young  are  usually  placed  in 
centre  of  the  herd  for  protection,  and  on  the  approach 
er,  all  unite  for  the  common  safety.     It  is  alleged 
en  one  has  been  struck  by  a  harpoon,  its  compan- 
ill  tear  out  the  weapon  ;  and  they  are  so  attached  to 
(ir  younsj  that  if  the  calf  be  taken  the  captors  are  sure 
the  mother,  from  the  recklessness  with  which  her  ma- 
affection  leads  her  to  the  place  of  capture.     If  the 
her  be  captured,  the  young  follow  her  to  the  shore  and 
an  easy  prey. 
The  shaJJow  bays  of  the  Antilles  and  the  quiet  creeks  of 
1  American  rivers,  particularly  in  Guiana  and  the 
;e  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Manatee.    Tliey 
merls  a'liiiidant  at  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and 
;i.  ,i~>  r  iIdlx  manyrailes,  even  into  their  tributaries 
t  iVesii   Wilier  lakes.     There  their  actions  are  re- 
aa  being  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  wliales, 
»i  A/-,,, -Am;^  or  leapiniET  to  a  considerable  heij^htoulof 
food  is  entirely  vegetable,  consisting  of  sub- 
•  and  littoral  herbfe,  principally.     According 
dez, "  Humano  more  coit,  foeminasuplna  in  litlore 
procumbente,  acceleritate  quadam  superveniente 
The  same  author  adds,  that  only  one  young  is 
iced  at  a  birth.    The  milk  is  said  to  be  agreeable  to 
te. 

itu  to  Man. — ^e  mild  inotTensive  manners  of  the 

'  the  unsuspecting  nature  of  the  animal,  make 

to  the  hunter,  who  pureues  it  for  the  sake 

'  hich  all  pronounce  to  be  excellent,  l)oth 

1.     Hernandez  compares  it  to  well  fatted 

'   flavour,  but  says  that  it  is  noxious  to  I 

ler  lues  venerea.     Ulhers  compai-e  it. 

if  or  veal  in  flavour,  and  slate  that 

^lirhr  ellent  sea  provision. 

I'  uriy  they  were  so  plentiful  within 

L>  of  Cayenne,  that  a  large  boat  might 
I  in  a  single  day,  when  their  flesh  was 
i*.  L\  No.  1716. 


sold  in  the  market  at  about  threepence  a  pound.  But  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  was  purchased  soon  reduced  the 
number^  and  made  them  cornparalively  scarce. 

The  capture  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  the  har- 
poon. .\\.  St.  Domingo  llie  hunters  approached  them  in  a 
small  boat,  and  struck  them  with  a  large  luirpoou  to  which 
a  long  stout  cord  was  made  last.  The  stricken  animal 
matic  violent  efforts  to  escape,  carrying  with  it  the  harpoon 
and  cord,  to  the  end  of  which  a  cork  or  jMece  of  Tight 
wood  to  serve  as  a  buoy  was  attached,  and  indicated  tlie 
v< hereabout  ul"  the  manatee.  After  a  while  the  hunters 
took  hold  of  the  rope  and  at  last  drew  the  exhausted  ajii- 
mal  on  shore,  where  it  was  killed.  Tlie  »>port  of  manatee- 
catching,  thus  conducted,  is  described  as  luglily  diverting, 
but  the  boat  is  sometimes  upset  by  the  atj-ugglea  of  the 
animal  in  the  shoals. 

Manatees  have  reached  Europe.  The  carcass  of  one 
which  had  been  long  dead,  is  recorded  to  have  come  on 
shore  at  Newhaven  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  autumn  of 
1785;  and  Duharaei  stales  that  one  with  its  cub  was 
thrown  on  shore  near  Dieppe. 


Tile  Manalef. 

Halicore. 
Genffic  CA«rac/fr.— Body  elongated,  tail-fio  in  form  of 
a  crescent,  molars  each  composed  v»r  two  cones  united  by 
the  side,  small  pointed  tusks  inserted  in  the  incisive  bones, 
skin  very  thick  and  without  haiis. 

4 
Dental  formula ;  incisors. 


5— .'i 


UorB' 


camnes,  0;    molais, 


=s  30  or  32. 


Teeth  of  D'i|;oiij(.  (T.  Cor.) 
Tlie  attention  of  Professor  Owen  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  state  of  the  dentition  of  the  Dugongs  of 
difi'erent  sexes  which  he  examined,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that,  as  in  the  Nftrwhal,  the  permanent  tu«ks  of 
the  female  are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remnia 
throughout  life  concealed  within  the  substance  oC  the 
iatermaxillary  bones  and  VVvft  si\\t[j\a.T  'wv\fta\\mt\A.,  ''C^ 
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esvity  or  Ute  tusks,  he  »t&teB,  u  in  like  manner  filled  up 
by  the  secretion  of  the  pulp  which  retrogrades  in  the 
course  of  its  ab»orplion,  and  hence  the  titaks  are  solid,  like 
the  corrcspondintr  tu.«k5  in  the  female  Narwhal,  or  at  least, 
present  only  n  shallow  cavity  at  their  expanded  and  dis- 
torted base.  He  found  in  one  cranium  of  a  male  Dnerons; 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  deciduous  incisors  or  tusks  co-exist- 
ing with  the  permanent  ones.  In  the  skull  of  a  mole 
3 3 

■which  had  ^ — %  molars,  the  sockets  of  the  deciduous  in- 
2 — ki 

cisore  were  obliterated,  and  the  points  of  the  permanent 
ones  projected  I'rora  their  socket*.  Not  more  than  twenty 
rrindere,  tive  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  appear  to  be  deve- 
loped in  this  animal. 

*'  It  is  obvious,"  says  Professor  Owen,  "that  the  different 
form  and  condition  of  the  tusks  thus  observed  in  the  heads 
of  DuKonifs  of  the  same  size  and  age,  mieht  be  regarded 
&S  indicating  a  specitic  instead  of  a  sexual  difference.  Dr. 
Knox  inclines  to  the  former  opinion ;  1  have,  however, 
adopted  the  latter  view,  not  hastily  or  hypothetically,  but 
a.4  a  result  of  the  minute  comparison  of  the  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  all  the  cmnia  which  have  come  under  my 
obstr%ation.'' 

Example,  Halicore  Dugong. 

Discrtptiun. — ^Tlie  head  of  this  Ducong  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bodv,  which  in  general  form  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Manatee.  The  Inrjfe  upper  lip  is  thick 
and  obliquely  tnincntod,  and  the  truncated  surface,  which 
form*  the  short  and  nearly  vertical  snout,  is  I'urnisht-d  with 
soft  jjnpillFp  and  a  few  bristles  ;  a  horny  subslance  covers 
Ihe  [i  per  of  which  is  very  moveable  and  tumid 

the  lower  is  much  smaller,  resembling  a 
';;ii.  The  inside  of  the  cheeks  is  fur- 
jirojectini^  bristles.  The  nostrils  are 
iiniit  of  11k!  upper  jaw,  where  it  curves 
downwards,  and  penetrate  obliquely,  so  that  the  tipper 
semilunar  edge  presses  upon  the  lower  surface  to  form  a 
valve  capable  of  being  shut  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The 
eyes  are  small.  Tlie  little  aperture  of  the  car  is  hardly 
perceptible.  The  mammo)  are  placed  on  the  chest,  be- 
neath the  thick  and  fleshy  flippers  or  paws,  which  are 
rather  warty  on  their  anterior  edge  ;  but  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  nail*.  The  tail  is  broad,  a,nd  lobated  or  cres- 
cent-shaped. The  skin  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
of  a  unilorm  blueish  colour,  sometimes  blotched  with  white 
rbelow.     Lent^th  from  seven  to  cijfht  feet. 

(Ji:ograpltica!  Dhtribution. — Sumatra  and  all  the  warm 
eeas  of  the  Indian  archipelaigo.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
observed  at  Ihe  north  of  New  Holland,  and  to  have  once 
been  common  at  the  island  of  Rodrij^ez. 

Habil*^  food,  ty-c. — 'The  external  form  of  the  Duponjj.' 
Bays  Professor  Owen,  *  is  not  so  well  calculated  for  movini^ 
rupidly  thrnii<;h  the  water  as  that  of  the  dolphin  and  other 
carnivoious  Cotncca,  which  sub.B«t  by  a  perpetual  nursuit 
of  living  animals.  In  these  the  snout  is  conical  ana  pecu- 
liarly elonciatcd,  and  in  some,  B5  the  Ddphimts  Gange- 
itctu,  the  jaws  are  produced  to  an  extreme  length,  so  as 
lo  give  thcni  every  advantage  in  seiiinjj  their  swift  and 
sry  prey  ;  whilst  in  the  herbivorous  Dugonj  the  snout 
remarkable  for  its  obtuse  truncate  character — a  form 

lowever  which  i "y  lulvantaj^cous  to  it,  and  well 

ad.i]ited  to  its  \-  lowziiitj  upon  the  algfr  and  ftic.i 

which  gro^v  m  marine  rocks  of  the  Indian  seas. 

As.  from  '  of  the  Dueong's  food,  the  mo 

tionsof  ll  -  the  lime  of  feeding  must  relate 

more  immediately  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  sur- 
iwx.  to  respire,  its  tail,  the  princijial  locomotive  organ  of 
^^^1  and  descent,  i»  proportionally  greater  than  in  the 
7etw:ca,  its  breadth  boing  rather  more  than  one-third 
length  of  the  whole  body.  But  the  most  important 
external  differences  are  seen  in  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
biuna  uictititfii,  in  Ihe  anterior  position  nf  tlie  nostrils,  and 
in  the  .*iluation  of  the  marnmir',  which  arc  pectoral,  or 
rather  axillaiy,  bring  biluated  just  behind  the  roots  of  the 
flip]iers  ;  in  the  female  specimen  examined  their  base  was 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  aiwl  ili.  i-  T.inii  <f.  ,1  :ilinut  half 
An  inch  from  the  surface.    A  •  <  xtends 

illong  the  middle  of  the  upper  ^  ,        nor  part 

[■fii'the  back,  which  is  continued  upon  and  terminates  in 
'  ihe  tail.- 

Tlic  haunts  of  Ihe  Dugong,  which  does  not  appear  ever 

>C(^ucaL  tba  Luul  or  XresLwalcrf  are  geui^rally  io  tbe 


sea*^allowB,  where  the  water  i«  not  mor«  than  two^ 
three  fathom*. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  tliat  during  six  montha 
of  these  animals  were  secured  at  Sinifapore,  but  that 
greatest  number  is  said  to  be  taken  during  the  nnrti 
monsoon,  when  the  sea  is  most  calm,  neor  ttie 
the  Johore  River.     Tliey  are  usually  caue ht  t>y  «( 
in  whicii  feat  the  natives  are  very  expert,  durmg  the 
wlien  the  animals  indicate  their  approach  by  a  snt 
noise  which  they  make  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
first  object  of  Ihe  captor  is  to  secure  and  elevate  tl 
when  the  animal  becomes  perfectly  powerless.  3ir  St 
adds,  that  the  Dugongs  are  sclcfom  caught  at  Sir 
above  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length  ;  but  liow  much 
tliey  grow  is  not  ascertained,  as,  when  they  exc« 
size,  their  superior  strength  enables  them  to  ma 
escape. 

Leguat,  who  speaks  of  them  aa  occurring  at  the>  1«l' 
France  in   great  numbers   about  a  hundred  a-: 
years  ago,  says  that  they  were  twenty  feet  lor._ 
very  easily  taken.    They  fed  in  flocks  like  sheep  in  iii,'| 
or  four  fathoms'  water,  and  made  no  attempt  at  e«ca| 
when  approached.    Sometimes  they  were  shot  at  the  el 
of  the  musket,  sometimes  laid  hold  of  and  forced  on  $.hot 
Three  or  fotir  hundred  were  met  with  togetlier,  and 
were  so  far  fronv  shy  that  they  sufl'ered  themselvea  to 
handled,  and  the  fattest  were  thus  selected.  The  larfferi 
were  avoided,  not  only  on  account  of  the  trouble  they 
gave  in  the  capture,  hut  because  their  flesh  wan  not  to 
good  as  that  of  the  smaller  and  younger  ones. 

The  female  Dugong  produces  generally  only  one  yout 
at  a  birth,  and  to  this  the  mother  bears  such  strong  nlFa 
tion  that,  if  Ihe  young  jj}  speared,  the  mother  will  not  i 
part,  but  is  sure  to  be  taken  also.     Tlie  "''   '  o| 

this  animal  as  almost  typical  of  roatemul 
young  utter  a  short  and  sharp  crj-,  and  mi.   nuu  lol 
tears,  which  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  common  \ 
pic  as  a  charm,  under  the  notion  Uiat  they  will  secure 
aifectiona  of  those  whom  they  love,   aa  they  attract 
mother  lo  the  voung  Dugong. 

Utility  to  Man. — Tlic  flesh  is  delicate,  and  is  said  to  \ 
superior  to  that  of  the  buU'alo  or  common  ox.     Th« 
gong  is  considered  by  the  Malays  as  a  royal  fi*h.  and 
king  has  a  right  \a  all   that   are   taken.     Sir   St« 
Raffles  states  that  tJiis  species  afl'orded  wnch  s.at 
on  the  table,  ns  the  flesh  proved  to  be  mo»t 
beof. 

The  Dugong  of  Ihe  Red  Sea  is  considered  different  from 
that  above  noticed,  by  Professor  Riippell,  who  dexribM 
it  by  the  name  oi Halicore  iabernnculi,  under  the  irapreaiiaa 
that  it  was  with  the  skin  of  this  species  th.it  the  Jews  wert 
directed  to  veil  the  Tabernacle.  He  ^aw  it  swimming  amMl( 
the  coral  banks  on  the  Abyssiuian  coaist   near  the  Dalao 
islands.     The   fishermen  harpooned  a  female,  which  be 
dissected,  ten  feet  long.     The  Arabs  stated  tJial  thi  v  Uv» 
in  pairs  or  small  families,  that  they  have  fei 
feed  on  alga',  and  that  in  February  and  March  ' 
ties  occur  lietween  the  males,  which  attain  tin 
eighteen  feet.    The  female  brings  forth  in  No. 
December.  The  flesh,  teetli,  and  skin  are  esteemed  by  the 
Araba. 


'Di*  Dufntig. 

For  nn  nrcount  of  tho  northi'rn  form  of  tJus  crnun.  f^lA 
A  '  1 1   us  to  I  fi 

t»^  ■  ' vCond  ValUuri;  >.'i     nil. 


TljcM  have  u  elong  i  with  lh«ir  jawi  more  «r 

MM  projectiiu;  in  the  lumi  ui  .i  beak,  are  without  tii- 
hot   moat   Irequcntly  liirniHhed  wilh  a    prent   niimljc: 
,  .......I.,  i-ndeqmi  ,0  ^x^g^  winch  are  however  want  in  1; 

<  some  spvciea;    no   balct-n    or  whalebone; 
tha  commoa  opening  in  a  crescent  shape 

formula  of  the  fiuniiy  may  bo  stated  gene- 
uf  from  84  to  90  teelh  in  the  upper  jaw, 

r- >'  '  iti  the  lower,  =  108  to  19(J. 

SpikLa  will  uot  permit  us  to  notice  more  than  two  of  the 
Muneroua  genera  of  ttus  fawily. 
Phoc*na. 

Generic  Character-. -~\i\xu\e  short,  convex,  and  not  ter- 
Bouled  in  a  roiitrum  ;  teeth  numerous,  placed  irreffularly 
ia  Mcb  jaw  ;  a  doi^al  fin. 

Dental  formula :— Molar*,  ^^-y^.  ^  80  ip  92. 


I    Hll  arfurt><Mj«.     (P.  Cutr.) 

£»«q>pl€,  i'iioctena  coimimnU,    Vttphiuiis  phocaua, 

inuiith  or 

1  silvery 

^  ritte  fruiu  a 

v^^iiuan.     Seas  of 

Arigtotle 

1  s,  have 

,ix.,  9). 

aicotdiDt;  tu    ilie  iiuruun  imluraiist,  beard  some 

to   the  poJphiutk,  of  which  he  relates  so  many 

^trative  of  their  affection  for  man  in  the  pre- 

r.      It   in   the  Porco  pence  of  the  Ilaiian« 

a&akc  Porpcsae) ;  Marstmin 

Tuntdlurc  of  the  Swedei ; 

lac  Umiiiiub;    and  Uamfudydd  o(  {l\e 

\  shqaU,  and  drive 

c-  them,  pursuing 

-■c  ■  s.i\^  I'eiiiiant. 

,  alnioiit 

brtatli : 

^r  the  surface,  but  uiten  de- 

I  of  6and-eel9  and  sea- worms, 

u)  Lite  k^nd  witti  tlieir  oo^'s  in  the  bojue 

do  in  \U'>  iietd  for  their  food.'     In  tine 

0  manner  to  well 

liner,  which  it^  i>up- 

1 1  ivy  go  up  the  rivers  in 

I  they  are  a  deadly  enemy, 

ii'^h   in  the    Loire, 

'J en  remarked  that 

.•  sDiirii'  And  sum- 

indrittk, 

-tiens  the 

;  lalcd  by  the 

1'  usual  wari- 

.it«>.  V,  li>44  wti    »aw,    about   lU  A  U-, 

t«o  .  .;  a  little   above    London  Bridge 

to«a:jA  1  Thiy  geemed  I0  disreeard  the 

fiumcgai  ••  hich  werv!  constant  ly  paasing^  and 


igi  dog<  does  a  hare.  In 

K.i  as  Ihi'v   ri.-t'  .ibov 


fo  pay  no  aftenlion  to  the  wherries,  tome  of  which  went 

close  to  them.    The  mav.  ok -out  in  the  slenmcr 

from  whose  deck  we  wal  >ai<lthat  Ihev  liu»l  been 

'ive  and  ti.\  Uiat  jn  nlhwark 

it  one  of  them  hatl  I  a  boat- 

ui.i  iiiiii  ^ot  away.     It  was  biownm;  noi;  nom  the 

ii-we»t.  and  the  tide  was  running  up ;  the  time  for  high 

.■..U:v  at  London  llri'i—  i''  ■*  'lay  beinc  0-45. 

The  periwl  of  ui.  on  is  said  to  he  six  months, 

and  the  younsf  at  Ih.  nty  jiicIk-s  in  length.     The 

mother  watches  over  it  with  the  moat  tender  care. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  poqjcjse  in  pur»uit  ol'  tlie 
salmon,  dps4.rihc  the  scene  aa  most  inlKreslini^  from  the 
efforts  of  the  salmon  to  escape,  and  the  !\(lioitne»s  with 
which  the  porjiesse  counteracts  Ih  ts.     In  their 

distress  the  salmon  frequently  sprio.  )r  the?  water, 

but  their  ever  watchful  foe  bides  lli'-ii  >l  by  ils 

rapid,  quick,   and   well    directed   luni^.  i.ails  to 

secure  ■'    — V. 

I  •'  /. — The  oil  proiluced  frora  the  fat  fturround- 

ing  ti.. ,  .J  i;f  the  purest  Kir"'   "  •'  "f  -'mi  when  care- 

fufly  tanned  and  dressed  is  u-  (pjmrel,  and 

for  coveriniirs  for  ciirrmges.     Tl  omx  nn  iho 

west  coast  of  Ireland  arc  said  to  be  i  • 

well  worth  the  attention  of  the  ntJL'li  _  .it 

furnished  with  boats  and  proper  implements  Uit  their  cap- 
ture, and  convcKion  to  (economic  purposes.  As  an  article 
of  food,  Uie  flesh  was  antiently  csteenu-d,  and  considered 
worthy  6f  the  tables  of  the  great.  Rcteipts  for  (lr(>«»iog  it 
appear  in  the 'Forme  of  Cury,"  com]  )   by  the 

master  cooks  of  King  Richanl  II.   I  i;  been 

served  in  '  Futmenle,'  in  broth,  and  luiisim,  :::;.!  uu*  evi- 
dently used  both  I'resh  and  salted.  Several  of  them  were  on 
111.  ii.iiril  at  the  great  feast  holden  at  the 'iutronaralion'  of 
'  veil,  Archbibhop  of  Voik.  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

i  lienry  VIII. s  time  it  continuedtobe  ii  rival  dish, 

and  was  in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth.     !  to 

have  been,  in  those  days,  generaJlv  presrntcfl :.  ,t  h 

a  sauce  made  of  fine  white  bread  ci:  .0- 

gar  and  sugaf .    The  common  dolpl.  1, 

was  then  considered  so  great  a  de]ica.cy,  lh:it,  ;o 

Dr.  Caius,  one  which  was  taken  in  his  day  v ;!  ;  a 

present  worthy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  \'.'  '  it 

amongst  his  friends  :  it  was   roasted  and  ::ie 

porpesse-saucc  last  above  mentioned.  A>  n  j,ii>  1  j H-uud, 
the  porpesse  kept  its  ground  on  the  table  of  IlomanCatho* 
lies  on  fish-days  ;i 'id  rliuiTi' T  .'tif,  Norhav.'  in>"!' !i>  ■  'vi- 
gators  found  it -.  1  Captaiii  ic, 
who  fell  ill  wjtii  ■  lem  off  th  ist, 
mixed  their  flebh  with  their  salt-pork — making  excellent 
sausages,  which  formed  their  ordinary  food.  Captain  Ba&il 
Hall  speaks  with  some  unction  of  a  dish  of  porpesse-cut- 
Icts,  well  separated  from  the  investing  lard  and  blublxT, 
Wiich  was  served  at  his  tabic  witli  such  liappy  effect  that 
the  dish  left  his  cabin  empty. 

The  flesh  of  the  porpcsbe  is  the  Grooulander's  great 
dainty,  and  he  (plan's  lis  oil  iu  tlie  moat  delicious  of 
draughts. 


T\m  Vatyr— 

Generic  C^arttetfr.—li  ^ 

nical,  or  terminated  in  au^-  .= 
teeth  variable  ;  no  donuil  fin.  »— A 

Dental  f»rnm]«,  vtootding  *»  ^'  <**'  ^I^^ 
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Example.  DelphinaptcrutUueas,  Delp/iinus  leucaf.  Hm. 
Dnscnption.—Uvtid  obtUM,  muzzle  short  and  conica) ;  a 
Etnall  anefular  eminence  in  place  of  the  dorsal  fin  ;  colour 
yellowish  wliite  or  cream-colour ;  but  they  have  been  seen 
yellowish  approaching  to  orange,  and  white  tinged  with 
red.  The  young  with  brownish  spots,  and  occHiionallv, 
blue  or  sJaty.  No  extenial  car,  month  small,  eve  hardly 
lari^er  than  that  of  man :  iris  blue.  S]uracle  on  the  vertex 
Willi  lis  homs  turned  backwards.  Length  from  12  to  18 
■  leet. 

Geographical  Distributiou. — The  Northern  Ocean. 
This  is  the  Beluffu  and  IVhiie  IVhale  of  author*   and 
^navigators,  flTtite  Fish  of  the  whalers. 

One  of  these  dolphins  haunted  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  the 
summer  of  1815  for  nearly  three  months,  passing  almost 
daily  upwards,  and  again  retiring,  with  the  flood  and  ebb. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  iu  pursuit  of  salmon,  and,  aller  many 
unsuccessl'ul  attempts,  ihc  salmon-tishers  killed  it  with 
fire-arms  and  speais.  Mr.  Bald,  of  Alloa,  bought  it  and 
Sjient  it  to  i'lofessor  Jaraeson  :  it  is  now  in  the  Edinburgh 
[Museum,  and  formed  t lie  subject  of  the  interesting  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Neil  in  the  Transuctions  of 
the  IVernirinn  Unci  flit. 

Mr.  Neil  icmarks  that  the  shape  of  this  animal  is  very 

Ryraraetrical,  suggesting  the  idea  of  perfect  adaptation  to 

rapid  progression  iu  the  water.     Its  liead,  he  oijscrves,  is 

small  and  lengthened,  and  over  the  forehead  there  is  a  thick 

J  round  cushion  of  flesh  and  fat :  the  body  continues  to  swell 

t%s  far  as  the  large,  thick,  oval  flippers,  and  from  thai  point 

[gradually  diminishes  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  which 

IU  ])0Nvert\il.  and  described  as  bent  under  the  body  in  swim- 

Tnitig,  and  propelling  the  onimal  with  the  velocity  of  an 

arrow. 

The  contradictory  accounts  of  the  number  of  the  teeth 
arise  probably  IVom  ditiercnces  of  age.     In  the  specimen 

9  —  9 
examined  by  Mr.  Neil,  the}-  were  . 

G— G 
Jhibitit,  Food,  i^-r. — Tlie  higher  and  Arctic  latitudes  ap- 
pear to  be  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  Beluga.  They  abound 
in  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis's  Straits,  and  on  parts  of  the 
southern  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  where  they  a.'^cend 
the  Iw^e  rivers.  Steller  noticed  them  at  Kamtchatka ;  and 
in  Charlevoix's  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  Gulf  of  St, 
Lawrence,  going  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Quebec.  Disco 
Island  in  Greenland  is  said  to  ntxiund  with  thim,  nor  are 
they  scarce  at  Spitzberijen.  Scoresby  did  not  see  them 
lower  than  Jan  Niayen's  Laud  :  he  seldom  obsened  them 
iBninng  the  ice,  but  where  the  water  wa.s  clearest  and 
smoothest.  They  are  described  as  not  at  all  shy,  but  ollen 
following  the  ships,  tumbline;  about  the  boats  in  herds  of 
forty  or  fifty,  bespangling  the  surface  with  thiir  brilliant 
whiteness.  The  whale-fisher  seldom  disturbs  these  beau- 
tiful creatures,  for  they  are  not  only  dilficult  to  strike  on 
account  of  their  activity,  but,  when  stricken,  the  harpoon 
frequentlv'  draws,  and  it' it  holds,  the  capture  is  but  of  little 
value.  Sir  Charles  Giesecke  speaks  of  their  regular  an- 
nual visits  about  November  to  the  west  const  of  Gieenlaud, 
where  they  become  a  seasonable  supply  to  tlie  natives  v>  hen 
other  provisions  fall  short.  They  arrive  in  herds  with 
stuituy  weather  and  south-west  winds,  and  are  taken  with 
harpoionsand  strong  nets.  (Jod,  haddock,  flounders,  &c., 
are  said  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  Beluga. 


"4?    1=5 


nrliiga. 

utility  to  Man. — ^The  oil  is  reported  to  lie  of  the  best, 
and  fiiiut  (juiUity,  aud  uf  their  skius  a  aort  of  Mo- 


rocco leather  n  said  to  be  made,  which,  though  tliia,  wjj 
resist  a  musket -ball.    The  internal  membranes  ar«  UMd  ' 
windows,  and  bed-curtains,  and  the  sinews  for  thread. 
fles-h,  it  is  asseited,  resembles  beef,  though  somewliat  c 
Hans  Egede  describes  both  it  and  the  fat  m  baviogDO  I 
tajitc  *  when  it  is  marinated  with  vinegar  and  salt,' 
that  it  is  then  as  well  flavoured  as  any  pork  whatev* 
declares  the  fins  also  and  the  tail  *  pickled  ur  s 
be  very  good  eating,  so  that,  according  to  Uana,  'j 
good  cheer.' 

Monodon. 

Gftiertc  Character. — Body  elongated,  a  slifht  lonetti 
nal  projection  or  crest  in  place  of  the  dorsaTfln  •,  flipj 
oval- 
Dental  formula : — -r^^  ;  molara  0. 

Example,  Monodon  motioeeroa. 

Description. — General  form  long  ovoid.  Head  aboat( 
seventh  of  the  whole  length,  with  a  slight  dej 
behind  it  where  it  joins  the  body;  forehead  risir 
deiily  »nd  almost  perpendicularly  fioiii  the  moutl 
becoming  horizontal  for  a  few  inches,  and  aflerwarcf 
slightly  elevated.  DIovv-hole  directly  over  the  eye 
is  small,  llie  orbit  oval,  the  iris  chestnut,  and  th« 
cont  white.  The  hack  rises  gradually  to  a  few  mc 
behind  the  flippers,  where  it  is  thickest.  Slight  ridges  i 
perceptible  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts  on  each 
giving  the  body,  especially  towards  the  tail,  somewhat 
a  squared  appearance.  Flippers  elliptical  and  mthw" 
curved,  the  anterior  edge  thickest,  and  small  in  proportioo 
to  the  size  of  the  animal.  An  irregular  sharp  adipote 
ridge,  about  two  inches  high  and  between  two  and  three 
feet  Ion?,  about  midway  between  snout  and  tail,  in  place 
of  a  dorsal  fin.  Tail  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty 
inches  in  length  to  four  feet  in  breadth.  Colour  blackiiih' 
grey  on  the  back,  variegated  with  numerous  darker  spoU 
running  into  each  other,  tbrming  a  dusky-black  surface^ 
the  sides  with  paler  and  more  open  spotk  of  grey  on 
white  ground.  No  spots  on  the  belly.  The  gTOiu 
colour  in  old  narwhals  is  stated  to  be  entirely  white, 
dark-grey  or  blackish  spots  of  difl'eicnt  degrees  of  inle 
sity  ;  whilst  on  the  belly  they  are  faint  and  lew,  occurriC 
at  intervals,  and  considerabfe  spaces  being  spotless. 
one  slrandt'd  in  the  Elbe  the  skin  was  white  as 
m.-u-ked  with  a  multifiidc  of  dark  spots  to  a  consider 
depth  ;  but  the  belly  was  everywhere  white  and  glistenwg? 
Length  from  filleeii  to  sixteen  feet  without  the  luslu. 

Geographical  Dint ribut ion. — The  Northern  Ocei 

This  is  the  Nuarwal  of  the  Germans ;    S'nrtfl 
ronif,  and  Licnrne  de  Mer  of  the  French  ;  and 
and  Utiicorn  ll'hale  of  the  English, 

Habit*,  Food,  >^c. — Under  this  head  we  must  first  no1i«_ 
the  tusks,  one  of  which  only,  as  observed  above,  p.  278. : 
ccnerally  developed,  the  other  remaining  within  the  sockc 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;   for  specimens  have 
taken  with  both  incisors  or  tusks  cxpoRfd,  thnnirh  one 
somewhat  less  Uian  the  other.    Thf-  [> 

be  common  to  both  sexes.  In  one  a.' 
where  they  emerge  from  Ihc  sockets  n;v  u>o  miiits 
der:  they'then  sT«dually  diverge  till  the  space  bctw« 
their  points  is  thirteen  inches.  The  length  of  ti  '  ' 
tusk  is  seven  feet  five  inches;  that  of  the  right  sev* 
Tile  question  arises  as  to  the  use  of  the  tusk,  for  oi 
pears  to  be  the  norma]  development  in  the  economy  of  ( 
animal.  Mr.  Scoresby  has  expressed  an  opinion  that 
t!ie  end  of  the  tusk  is  smooth  and  clean,  while  the  rest 
it  is  rough  and  dirty,  and  as  a  broken  tut>k  was  font 
nibbed  and  rounded,  it  may  be  used  to  pierce  thin  ice 
the  purpose  of  enabUng  the  animal  to  respire  without 
necessity  of  retreating  into  open  water.  A  ■  "  ^ 
that  his  father  sent  him  the  contents  of 
niach,  consisting  of  several  half-digeated  tibiii.N,\Min 
uf  which  the  bones  only  remained.  There  were 
remains  of  a  cuttle-fish,  part  of  the  spine  of  a  flal-i 
probably  a  small  turbot.  and  a  skate  almost  entire. 
last  was  two  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  one 
eight  inches  in  breadth,  comprising  Uie  bones  of  the  he 
back,  and  tail,  the  side-fins,  and  considerable  portions 
the  muscular  substance.  It  appeakTS,  he  observer,  rvoiarlc- 
able  that  the  Narwhal,  an  atumaJ  without  teeth,  with  a 
small  mouth,  and  stiff  lips,  should  be  able  to  calcli  and 
swallow  IU  large  a  fiali  as  a  skate,  tiie  breadth  of  wludt  it 
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nearly  three  time*  as  great  as  the  wi<lth  of  it«  own  month. 
As  the  animal  in  whifh  these  remains  were  found  had  a 
tusk  of  Mven  feet,  Mr.  Scoresby  apprehended  that  this 
instrament  had  been  employed  in  the  capture  of  the 
fi£he«  on  which  it  had  recently  fed.  It  seemed  probable 
lo  him  that  the  skates  had  been  pierced  with  the  horn  and 
btted  before  they  were  devoured  ;  otherwise,  he  observes, 

|difficult  lo  imai^ine  how  the  narwhal  could  have  swal- 
them,  or  how  a  finh  of  any  activity  would  have  per- 

led  itself  to  be  taken,  and  sucked  down  the  throat  of  a 
imooth-mouthed  animal  without  teetli  lo  detain  and  com- 
press it. 

Narwhals  swim  with  great  swiftness.  When  at  the  sur- 
&£«  for  respiration,  they  blow  repeatedly  with  considerable 
fi»ee,  and  then  froqucntly  lie  motionless  for  several!  miimtes 
wilh  their  back  and  head  just  above  water.  Mr.  Scoresby 
describes  them  as  often  sporting  about  his  ship,  sometimes 
in  bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty  together,  often  elevating' 
their  long  tusks  and  crosMng'them  with  each  other  as  if 
ihey  wei-B  fencing.  They  often  uttered  a  ver)'  unusual 
wand,  res4?mblingthc  gurglingofwaterin  the  throat,  which 
Mr.  Scoresby  thinks  produced  it,  as  it  only  occurred  when 
they  reared  their  tusks,  with  the  front  of  the  head  and 
oooth  out  of  the  water.  Several  of  them  followed  the 
•trip.   ■    -  ■    ;-  to  be  attracted  by  curiosity  :  as  the  water  was 

Cr-  -[)arent,  they  could  be  seen  descending  to  the 

1  ..iv*  j...i.,  ing  about  the  rudder  for  a  considerable  time. 
S^  Joseph  Banks  stated  to  Dr.  Fleming,  Avho  has  published 
I TCTj- interesting  account  in  the  '  Wemerian  Transactions,' 
thai  a  i»arwhal  stranded  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  was 
faand  with  the  whole  of  its  body  buried  in  the  mud  of  the 
and  seemed  safely  and  securely  waiting  the  return 
tide. 
itilt/  to  Man. — The  blubber  yields  a  very  superior  oil, 
•hicb,  as  well  as  the  flesh,  is  considered  a  dainty  by  the 
Gf««nlander,  who  rcEra.'ds  the  Nanvhal  a.s  the  herald  of  the 
Vjiticete.  in  who>e  neifijhbourhood  the  former  is,  they  say, 
illv  to  be  found,  perhaps  from  partaking  of  the  same 
When  Imrpooned,  if  swiftly  dives  to  about  two  hun- 
[fathoms,  and  on  its  return  to  the  surface  is  killed  by 
««*,  The  Greenlandcr  drives  them  to  fissures  in  the 
.where  they  come  up  to  respire,  and  kills  them  with 
,  &c.  The  ivory  of  the  tusk  is  considered  superior 
tX  of  the  elephant  :  it  is  very  dense  and  hard,  very 
«iate,  i«  not  subject  to  become  yellow,  and  is  susceptible 
rf*  high  polish.  They  formerly  brought  a  high  price,  and 
oanj  virtues  were  attributed  to  them  [Umcorv];  they 
•till  form  a  valued  article  in  commerce.  The  celebrated 
throne  of  the  Danish  kings  is  stated  to  be  made  of  the 
tinkw  of  this  animal. 


Tb«  N«t«hal. 


Physelcridie. 

Phyaeter. 

Grnen'r  Character. — Length   of  the  head   equal   to  a 

Ihitd  or  half  of  the  total  length  ;  upper  jaw  large,  elevnted. 

1  either  without  teeth  or  furnished  with  very  few,  which 

tiort,  and  nearly  entirely  hidden  by  the  gum  ;    lower 

rrow,  and  armed  wilh  stout  conical  teoth;    orifices 

blow-holes  united,  and  situated  at  the  end  of  the 

^^r  part  of  the  mnzrle  :  no  dorsal  fin. 

The  subjoined  cut  is  from  M.  F.  Ctivier,  who  gives  it 

■  the  »keIeton  in  the  Pans  museum,  and  is  confined  to 

flowi^r  jaw  only,  from  wliich  it  may  be  inferred  that  in 

r French  specimen  there  is  no  appearance  of  teeth  in 

tlie  upper  jaw  :    in  the  lower  there  are  27  on  each  side 


.-^f^"-^. 


Tc«lli  of  Cavllalut. 

Example.  Phyteler  macrocrvhuias. 

Dencrtptiim.—To  render  the  following  abridgment  of 
the  description  by  Mr.  Beale  ('who,  in  his  excellent- work 
on  the  '  Natural  History  of  the  Sperm  Wliaie,'*  has  done 
more  to  elucidate  its  habits  and  form  than  any  other 
writer)  more  intelligible,  we  prefix,  as  he  himself  doe.^,  hia 
cut,  which  is  by  far  the  most  accurate  publiiihed  figure 
extant  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale. 


.^ 


pNiai'iiuiv  :  V.  iiiuauuu  ni  uirriMtf  ;   c,utcjui)k;   M,  UUW'il  nl  inr  nrcK  ;   C.CyP, 

flo  i    a,  tpirul  (Irip*  nr  IjUnkcl  |tiecn ;    h,  the  hump;    i,  Ihc  Tiif  •    ■•  *h* 
naW  :  I,  Ihr  tail  or  Sukri. 


!>|)«Tmaerti  Whalv, 

1.  Otitiineof  tlic  i-Bliir  rnrni.  7.  Anl'Tinr  a't"^"' li>«  lx^<t.  n.  DMlrfl  or 
rooDt  hol«  :  fr.  tituaUou  of  thr  rafc- ;  c,Uiejiiiik;  rf,  buwlinf  tbr  neck  ;  c.ryp; 
/  fln  ...  ....  ... 

•mal 

>t,  a  linrpo^. 

C,  a  Inner. 

u.  in  My  Z:  \\w  Unci  furmin^  llir  uioar*  rre  ioleaded  lo  reprn^nt  tin-  R.il 
aulerbt  part  of  Uiolifw]^ 

The  head  presents  a  very  thick  blunt  extremity,  con- 
'stituting  about  a  third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ; 
at  its  junction  with  the  body  is  a  large  protuberance  on 
the  back  called  'the  bunch  of  the  neclc;'  immediately 
behind  this  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bod^-,  which  from 
thence  gradually  tapers  otf  lo  the  tail,  but  it  does  not  he- 
come  much  smaller  for  about  another  third  of  the  whole 
length,  when  *  the  small*  or  tail  commences;  and  at  this 
point  also,  on  the  back,  is  a  large  pyramidal  prominence 
called  '  the  hump,'  from  which  a  scries  of  smaller  processi>s 
run  half  way  down  the  '  small*  or  tail,  eonstitutmg  what 
the  whalers  terra  the  'ridge.'  The  body  then  contracts  so 
much  as  to  become  finally  not  thicker  than  tiiat  of  a  man. 
and  terminates  by  expanding  on  the  sides  into  the  *  flukea' 
or  tail,  forming  a  large  triangular  horizontal  fin  with  a 
slight  notch  or  depression  posteriorly  between  the  Ouke.s, 
which  are  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  breadth  in  the  largest  males  or  •  Bulls.' 
The  chest  and  belly  are  narrower  than  the  broadest  part 
of  the  back,  and  taper  ofl'  evenly  towards  the  tail :  the 
depth  of  the  head  and  body  is,  in  all  parts  except  the  tail, 
greater  than  the  width.  The  head,  viewed  in  front,  pre- 
sents a  broad  somewhat  flattened  surface,  rounded  and 
contracted  above,  considerably  expanded  on  the  sides,  and 
gradually  contracted  below,  resembling  in  some  deL;ree 
the  cutwater  of  a  ship.  The  slit  of  the  single  blowing- 
hole  or  nostril  is  alwut  twelve  inches  in  lenijth.  In  the 
right  side  of  the  nose  is  tjie  'case,'  a  cavity  i'or  the  pur- 
pose of  secreting  and  containing  an  oily  fluid,  which  nl^<* 
death  concretes  into  a  granulated  yellowish  substnnce; 
this  is  the  spermaceti.  In  the  case  of  a  large  wluvlr  i 
is  not  unfrequcntly  a  Ion,  or  more  than  ten  barroU.  > 
maccti.  Beneath  the  case  and  nostnl  is  the  cl; 
formed  of  dense  cellular  tissue  strengthened  I' 
dinous  fibres,  and  infiltrated  with  ven'  fine  -l 
spermaceti.    The  mouth  extends  nearly  the  >■  ' 

of  the  head.     Doth  the  jaws,  especially  lb'-  '■> 
tracted  in  front  to  a  very  narrow  poiii< 
mouth  is  closed  the  lower  jaw  is  receiv" . 
cariilaginous   lip,  or  projection  of  tht> 
principally  in   honf,   for  further  back  a' 
towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  both  }*wi  iwv  vrrr^^ 
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with  tolerably  well-developed  lips.    The  tongue  is  stnall 

md  white.    The  throat  is  capacious  enough  to  give  pas- 

[jai^e  to  the  body  of  ft  man,  presenting  a  slront,'  tontrast  to 

tlic  contracted  j^ullt-t  of  the  Greenland  Whale.    Thiouu;li- 

lout,  the  mouth  is  lined  with  a  pearly  white  membrane. 

[The  eyes  are  small  in  propoition  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 

|*nd  are  furnished  with  eyelids  the  lower  of  which  is  most 

I  moveable.    At  a  short  distance  behind  tbo  eyes  arc  the 

extcnml  openings  of  the  ears,  sufficiently  lar^e  to  otlroit  a 

f email  ^uiM.     Not   far  from   the  posterior  angle  of  the 

mouth  arc  Ihe  swimrain£j-])awis  or  fins,  which  are  not  much 

used  in  pro;^ress.ion,  but  probably  more  as  balances,  and 

occasionally  in  supportinj  the  young. 

Mr.  Beale  gives  tlie  following  as  the  dimension*  of  a 
sperm  whale  of  the  largest  siz»?,  or  about  eighty-four  feet 
in  length  : — depth  of  head  lYom  eight  to  nine  feet ;  breadth 
from  five  to  six  feet :  depth  of  body  seldom  exceeding 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  circumference  seldom  exceeding 
thirty-Bix  feet;  swimming-paws  about  six  feet  long  and 
three  broad. 

The  skin  is  smooth,  but  occasionally  in  old  whales 
wrinkled.    The  general  colour  is  very  dark,  deepest  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and  flukes,  in  which  situa- 
tion it  is  sometime.<{  black ;  on  the  sides  it  gradually  as- 
sumes a  lighter  tint,  and  on  the  breast  becomes  silvery 
grey.      In   different  individuaKs  there   is  however  every 
variety  of  shade,  and  some  are  piebald.    Old  '  Bulls'  have 
generally  a  portion  of  grey  on  t  he  nose  immediately  above 
the  fore-part  of  the  upper  jaw,  when  they  ore  said  to  be  trrcy- 
headed.    The  'black  skin'  in  young  whales  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick :  in  old  ones  it  is  not  more  than 
one  eighth.     Immediately  beneath  the  black  skin  ia  the 
blubber  or  fat,  termed  the  *  blanket,"  of  a  light  yellowish 
colour,  producing  when  melted  the  sperm  oil. 

Habits,  Foud,  df-*:. — The  bulk  of  the  head  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  up  of  a  membranous  'case,'  containing  a  thin 
oil  of  much  less  specific  gravity  thai)  water ;  below  which 
again  is  the  'junk,'  which,  although  heavier  than  the  sper- 
maceti, is  still  lighter  than   the   clement   in  which  the 
whale  moves;  consequently,  observes  Mr.  Beale,  the  head 
taken  as  a  whole  is  !  .  '  '       ~ecilically  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  and  v.  have  a  tendency  to  rise  at 

least  so  far  above  io'-  ^.i.noc  as  to  elevate  the  nostril  or 
blow-hole  sufficiently  for  all  purposes  of  respiration  ;  and 
more  than  this,  a  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whale 
would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
flat  surface  of  the  nose  out  of  the  water.    At  very  regular 
intervals  of  time  Ihe  snout  emerges,  and  from  the  extremity 
of  the  nose  the  spout  is  thrown  up,  and  at  a  distance  ap- 
pears thick,  low,  buhhy,  and  white ;  it  is  formed  of  tne 
expired  air  forcibly  ejected  tluou^h  the  blow-hole,  and 
R.ciiuires  its  white  colour  from  minute  particles  of  water 
previously  lodged  in  the  chink  or  fissure  of  the  nostril,  and 
also  fi'om  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs.     The  spout,  says  Mr.  Beale  in  continua- 
tion, is  projected  at  an  angle  ul"  13G'  in  a  slow  and  con- 
tinuous manner  for  about  three  minutes,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  mast-head  in  fiivourable  weather  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  five  mile*.    "When  the  whale  is  alarmed  or  '  gal- 
lied,'  the  spout  is  thrown  much  higher  with  great  rapidity, 
and  differs  much  from  its  usual  appearance.     Inimedialely 
after  each  spout  the  nose  sinks  beneath  the  water,  scarcely 
a  second  intervening  for  the  act  of  inspiration,  which  must 
con>e(jueully  be  performed  vciy  rjuicUy,  the  air  vusliiiig 
into  the  chest  with  astonishing  velocity  ;  there  is  however 
no  sound  caused  by  inspiration,  and  very  little  by  expira- 
tion in  this  species ;  in  short,  nothing  of  that  loud  noisa 
railed   the  'drawback'  in  the  Finback  and  other  whales. 
":"         -      I      —  '  '         '*  re  bull  sperm  whale  in 

|)iration :  during  ^ix  of 
iLivni:..,  i.^jL...  ii  w^.. ......  ,M>  ...Jer.    At  t'sch  bicathing 

time  the  whale  makes  from  sixty  to  seveiity  expirations, 
and  remains  therefore  :ii  ihc  ,iiir:nf;  ten  or  eleven  minutes. 
When  the  breathiri:,  .as  tlie  whalers  term 

it.  111.'  has  Iwd  liih  iho  head  hinks  slowly, 

the  Lii  the  '  hump' and 'fiukcii' 

apj)>  ^ed,  with  the  convexity  up- 

waidn:  the  ilukca  ait^  <hcu  liited  high  into  the  air,  and 
the  animnl  having  assumed  a  straight  position,  descends 
ly  to  an  unknown  depth:  this  last  act  is 
i:  the  flukes,' and  those  who  arc  on  the  look- 
nut  mil  iir.kiiy  when  they  see  it — '  there  goes  flukes.'  The 
whale  continues  thus  liidden  beneath  the  burfacc  for  one 


hour  and  ten  minutes;  some  will  leoiain  one  hour  tad 

twenty  minutes,  and  others  only  for  on«  b  •■'■-    ' 
Mr.  Beale  says,  are  rare    exceptions.     A 
time  of  this  wh>fle  is,  Mr. Beale  makes  u-.,  — . 
respiiatiun. 

Small  fishes  arc  occasionally  swallowed  in  (ju.-intiltcB 
this  whale,  and  one   jias  been  knovvn  I" 
stomach  a  fish  as  large  ajs  a  moderate  si/' 
the  principal  food  of  the  Spcnn  Whale  apx^c^iTa  to  cun 
of  squids  or  cuttle-fislics.     [Sepiapjc.] 

This  species  is  gregarious ;  and  the  1 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  consisting  of 
young  males  not  fully  grown.     Mr.  Beaie  iui>  si-Ln  i»  n 
as  five  or  six  hundred  in  one  'school.'    With  each  In 
'school'  arc  from  one  to  three  large  'bulls'  or  *  stht 
masters,"  as  they  are  termed  by  the  whalers.     Tlie 
grown  males  almost  always  go  alone  in  t.  n,,li   ..t  i 
they  are  when  alone  very  incautious  and  <  H 

is  the  smaller,  or  'forty-barrel  bull,'  as  1' 
makes  the  most  desperate  resistance.     A 
yield  eighty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  . 

Mr.  Beale  states  that  the  feu)a1e  is  ^ 
male,  and  tliat  sh^^  breeds  at  all  scoiious,  i 
rally  only  one  at  a  time,  but  sometimes  twu.     .- 
tain  appears  to  be  known  as  to  the  period  of  u. 
M.  F.  Cuvier  supposes  it  to  be  ten   ui 
cachalot,  dissected  by  Mr.  Bennett,*  wai  I 
and  six  in  circumference,  deep  blue', 
spots.     Itji  position  in  the  womh  was 
According  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  two  i-.v^f"  • 
stranded  whale  near  DAudieme,  were  ten  or 
long;  and  Captain  Col^iett  states  that  tli<-   \ 
whales  which  lie  saw  in  great  numbers  t 
Islands  were  not  larger  than  a  small  porp«^ 
own  observations  coincided  with  those  of  i^Ir.  i 

^or  many  other  babit«  of  this  whale,  suph 
ing/  or  leaping  clear  out  of  the  water  and  ; 
again  on  its  side,  so  that  the  brcAch  may  be  sei 
day  from  the  mast-head  at  a  distance  of  six  mUe^; 
head  out,'  a  mode  of  progression  which  enables  it  to  ul) 
ten  or  twelve  miles  an  li<  !     "   ''     ". 

be  its  greatest  velocity  ;  ' 
with  its  tail ;  and  the  vivid  uv: . 
hair-breadth  escapes  attending;  -i 

to  Mr.  Beale's  i.^.-i-    \«i.ieh  evci,  i.,,v  ..;.w  .->  lui 

information  on  t  should  read.     Ulher  iiilor 

tion  on  the  ^^i .ry  is  contained    in   the 

FisHKRiKs,  vol.  X.,  p.  268. 

Gcogra^ihical  Distribution. — Very  wide:    the  5pe< 
has  been  seen  in  almost  all  seas,  but  it  ia  now 
found  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  < 
Japan,  New  Guinea.  Timor,  &c.     Cach.alot.s   h;ive   o 
sionaily  been   stranded  in  the  British  Islands,  as   in 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  Orkneys,  &c. 


c^^ 
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Balienidie. 
Family  Character. — Head  not  so  convex  foriva^ii  ai  tl 
of  the  Cachalot :  both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw  Itimiilv 
with  transverse  plates  of  a  fibrous  homy  subMaiice 
loose  or  unwrinkled  edges,  being  the  baleen,  or  whalcboK 
lower  jaw  entirely  unarmed. 

Balsna. 

Gr  ''"■ •'■•.— No  dorsal  tin,  which  in  aome 

cies  1  boss  or  hump. 

Ill    l....^         >  ....  ;.-il...    r.      ,-.,     .vli-il.l.imi.      1.1     lll.-.vt      iili 

developed.     Ji-. 

animal  substam    _ 

tenn  which  he  uses  to  ex]  .  unit,* 

claws,  feathers,  &c.    It  coi  plati* 

of  some  breadth  and  in  some  ul  vii '  't^| 

their  breadth  and  length  in  some  i^ 

to  one  another ;   when  longest  tliey  ;ire  comnxoaly  lb«< 

•  •  V  ,,Tiiiv(<  or4  W1i»linj  Voyw«  tOKoA  thcGl(»t>*.*  2ti\1«.  9»0.,  {'•"I''?* 
!i)(«r<«<in2  tuxt  in  m\ml  Ummjt  art  mcuKM  !■  Wt  MlV 
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broadeat.  but  not  aitvRya  «o.  The  plates  differ  in  «i«e  in 
diiFereat  parta  of  the  same  month,  more  especially  in  the 
Large  Whalebone  Whale.  '  They  are  placed,*  continues 
Runter,  *  in  tcTcral  rovrs,  encompassing;  the  outer  skirts  of 
the  upper  jaw.  similar  to  teeth  in  other  animals.  They  stand 
paralJel  to  each  other,  having  one  eds^e  towards  the  cir- 
Mimference  of  the  mouth,  the  o<her  toward.s  the  centre  or 
STttv.  They  are  placed  near  together  in  the  Piked  Whale, 
not  oeinp  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder,  where  at  the 
fullest  distance,  yet  diff'erini^  in  this  respect  in  ditt'erent 
""M>f  the  same  mouth;  but  in  the  Great  Whale  the 
;i.ii'  niiiip  iN.nKidcrable.  The  outer  row  is  com- 
'08 :  and  these  are  in  proportion  to 
U  etween  the  two  jaws,  some  being 

en  Or  tiituen  iect  long  and  twelve  or  fifteen  incheH 
btit  towards  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
;ire  very  short,  they  rise  for  half  a  foot  or 
no;  "f  equal  breadths,  and  afterwards  shelve  off 

mm  tncjr  inner  side  until  they  come  near  to  a  point  at 
be  outer:  tlie  exterior  of  the  inner  rows  are  the  longest, 
"  ?  to  the  termination  of  the  declivity  of  the 
•ome  shorter  and  shorter  till  they  hardly  rise 
uiu.  The  inner  rows  ore  closer  than  the  outer, 
Imost  perpendicularly  from  the  gum,  beinjj  longi- 
'Straight,  and  have  lea  of  the  declivity  than  the 
kSir.  The  plates  of  the  outer  row  laterally  are  not  quite 
IsL,  but  make  a  serpentine  line  ;  more  especially  in  the 
*iked  Whale,  the  outer  edge  is  thicker  than  the  inner. 
ytroaod  the  line  made  by  their  outer  edges  runs  a  Bniali 
bead,  which  is  formed  along  with  the  whalebone, 
re&rs  down  with  it.     The  smaller  plate?  nre  nonrly  of 

'the 
[.lit 
-est 
I  of 
1  I  in-  j:ii>,  :ind 
:is  tliev  pa.ss 

;,,.  I'lkcd  \Vha!c, 

inwards,  and  come  vcrj'  near  each 
'.  jtist  before  the  opening  of  the  oesophagun.  In  the 
Pft«d  Whale  there  vmrv  above  three  hunclred  in  the  outer 
each  side  of  the  mouth.  Each  layer  terminate* 
•e,  which  obliquity  iuclines  to  the  roof 
..ring  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  their 
,0  that  the  whole  burl'ace,  composed  of  these  tcr- 
forms  one  plane,  rising  gradually  from  the  roof 
Ih  :  from  this  obliquity  of  the  edge  of  the  outer 
Mr  «e  may  in  some  measure  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
Ajiji^Mc,  but  not  exactly,  as  it  makes  a  hollow  curse, 
^^^^■fcreases  tlie  base.  The  whole  .'iurface  reseuiblei> 
^^^^V  of  an  animal  covered  with  strong  hair  <<nH.  , 
^^^Hrfnce  the  tongue  mu^t  immediately  lie  ^ 
HPBB  shut ;  it  is  uf  a  light-brown  colour  in  t! 
i^tatf*,  and  is  darker  in  the  Large  Whale.  In  the  Piked 
HThalc,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  the  projecting  whalebone 
Ba  >ly  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  two 

U^  everywhere  along  their  surface ;    but  how 

w  .'  in  the  Large  Whale  I  do  not  certainly  know, 

tkt  i  plane  made  by  the  lower  jaw  being  straight, 

■tin  int  PiKtd  Whale  ;  but  the  upper  jaw  l)«ing  an  arch 
cmmaX  be  hid  by  the  lower.  I  suppose  therefore  that  a 
twHd  upper  lip,  meeting  as  low  an  the  lower  jaw,  covers 
the  whole  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  exterior  rows.  The 
vhilebODe  is  continually  wearing  down,  and  renewing  in 
the  ame  proportion,  except  when  the  animal  is  growing 
4i  renewed  foster  and  in  proportion  to  the  ^owth.  The 
Htttion  of  the  whalebone  is  extremely  curious,  being  in 
H^respect  similar  to  that  of  hair,  horns,  spurs,  Sec. ;  tiut 
Hp  bvaida  another  mode  of  growth  and  decay  equally 
j^lllar.  These  plates  form  upon  a  vascular  substance^ 
■it  iauDedratelT  adhering  to  the  lower  jaw-bone,  hut 
^j^g  a  more  aen»e  substance  between,  which  is  also  vas- 
I^^hTI  '     h  may  be  called  the  nidus  of 

^^^■k  '  above)  thin  brond  processes, 

HNK^  : I  .'.'('.  on  which  the  plate  U  formed,  as 

ihe  bull's  horn,  on  the  Iwny  core,  or  a 
so  that  each  plate  is  necessarily  hollow 
I,  the  first  part  of  the  growth  takin? 
(if  this  hollow.     Besides  this  mode  of 
!i  to  all  such  substances,  it  receives 
outside,  which  are  formed  from  the 
ascular  substance  extended  along  the 
This  part  also  forms  upon  it  a  ^mi- 
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homy  substailee  between  each  plate,  which  is  verv  ^rhite, 
rises  with  the  whalebone,  and  becomes  even  with  tlje  outer 
edge  of  the  jaw,  and  the  termination  of  its  outer  part  fnrms 
the  bead  above  mentioned.  This  intermediate  m; 
hils  up  the  spaces  between  the  plates  a*  high  as  1, 
acts  as  abutments  to  the  whalebone,  or  is  sitililar  to  Uic 
alveolar  proeej-ses  of  the  teeth,  keeping  them  firm  in  their 
places.    As  both  the  whalebone  and  the  I   '  'i:ite  sub- 

stance are  con-stantly  growing,  and  as  \  impose* 

determined    length  necessary,    a  rcr  ■'  I'Tay 

must  be  established,  not  dependiii:  or 

the  use  it  is  put  to.     In  its  growth  1 ;  lie 

formed;    one  from  the  rising  core,  ■  .    a 

second  on  the  outside;    and  a  tli:'i  no- 

diate  substance.  These  appear  to  have  three  stages  of  du- 
ration :  lor  that  which  Ibruu  on  the  core,  I  believe,  makes 
the  hair,  and  that  on  the  outside  makes  principally  the 
plate  of  whali'bone ;  this,  when  got  a  certain  length, 
breaks  off,  leaving  the  hair  projectin?,  becoming  at  Ihe 
termination  very   brittle  ;    and  the  third  or  intermediate 


|jy  the  tmie  it  rise^ 
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Vivw  o(thr  iuaUIn  of  tlm  i^w  <>f  a  Tltnl  Itnlirnnptvci..  •bowinc  the  aiioug* 
meot  uf  i)m  whaJelKpue.     (Owmi.  OiinliyrapAj/.; 

Example,  Battpiia  myshretus. 

Dejicription. — Colour  velvet-black,  grey,  and  white,  with 
R  yellow  tinge.     Back,  greater  jwrtion  of  the  uj»per  jaw» 

f>art  of  the  lower,  fins,  and  tail,  black.  Lip-t,  lore  part  of 
ower  jaw,  sometimes  a  little  of  the  upper,  and  a  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  white.  Eyelids,  junction  of  the  tail  with  the 
body,  part  of  the  axilla  of  the  flippera,  &c.  grey.  Tlie 
older  tne  whale,  the  more  white  and  grey  ia  there  upon  it ; 
some  are  iiiolpalJ  all  oven  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
rather  furrowed.  Hie  heiul  is  very  large,  forming  nearly 
a  third  of  the  whole  bulk,  the  under  part,  the  outline  of 
which  is  given  by  the  jaw-bone,  flat.  The  lipa  enclose  tlie 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  jaw  is  bent  down  at  ita 
edges  like  a  boat  upside  down,  so  a»  to  shut  in  the  front 
and  ujjper  parts  of  the  cavity.  On  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  head  are  situated  the  blow-holes,  two  longitudinal 
apertures  like  the  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin,  and  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long.  There  are  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  these  plates  of  whalelione  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw,  enclosing  the  tongue  between  their  lower  extremities 

and  themselves  covered  by '!''"  ' ':       ^''"     i  ..i,.  ^ 

thickest  a  little  behind  the'fli,  jIs 

whole  length,  whence  it  gradu..!..  nls 

the  tail,  and.  slightly,  toward.-;  liie  i  ,,r- 

sal  fin.     The  flipptir.,  about  nine  U  ,] 

arc  placed  about  two  feet  beliind  i 
and  cannot  be  raised  above  a  hi 
horizontal  tail  is  flat  and  semilunar, 
the  two  lobca  somewhat  pointed  &: 
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\i.    The  e^^  not  much  larger  than  thote  of  an  ox, 
1 4  have  a  wliite  iris,  and  are  fituatcd  on  the  sides  of  the  head 

.about  R  foot  obliquely  above  and  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.    The  sense  of  sieht  nppears  to  be  acute  in  th< 

«  water,  btit  not  above  it.     The  size  of  this  whale  has  been 

-suplKwed  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  old  state- 
ments. Eigiity  iind  a  hundred  feet  were  mentioned  as  a 
frequunt  length,  and  many  accounts  more  than  doubled 
llmt  HJeasuremenl.     At  present  sixtj'-five  or  seventy  feet 

-appear  to  be  the  extreme  lemrth  of  a  full  grown  Mysticete. 

fMv.  Seorcsby,  who  ha^  elucidated  the  history  of  thia  whale 
as  satu£actorily  as  Mr.  Ik-ale  has  that  of  the  Sperm  Whate, 
and  who  was  personally  concerned  in  the  capture  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  found  not  one  that  exceeded  sixty 
feet.  If  should  be  reraeral>ercd  however,  in  criticising  old 
a^'counts,  that  the  great  persecution  which  these  animals 
have  lonif  undergone  and  still  undergo,  while  it  reduces 

I  their  numbers,  is  >ery  unfavoiu-able  to  longevity. 

'  Geographical  DUtribution. — Tlie  habitat  usually  as- 
signed to*  this  whale  i*  most  extensive :  thus  M.  Lesson 
utales  that  it  inhabits  all  the  seas  of  the  globe,  especially 
the  two  poles  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Whale- 
bone Whale  or  Black  Whale  of  the  South  Seas,  Ba/eeim 
Aimtralis,  Dcsmoulins,  Bulfrtut  Antarcttca,  Less.,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  being  di.stinct,  and  moreover  of 
being  infested  with  cirrhipede  para,sites  (Tuhicnella,  Coro- 
nula,  &c.)  of  different  species  from  those  which  infest  the 
Greenland  Whale,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  last  named 
cetacean.  Multitudes  of  the  Southern  liatana  were  seen 
by  Captain  James  Roiss,  R.  N.,  in  very  high  southern  lati- 
tudes during  his  last  expedition. 

The  Common  iiltale,  Grrenlauii  Jf'/inte,  or  Great 
Mysticete,  appears  to  be  the  uvtrrittfrn-:  of  Arisiotlc,  (Hist. 
Anim.  III.  12.):  it  is  the  tialnue.  Franc  fie  and  Bnlrine 
Ordinairv  of  the  French ;  Gronlumls  ll'al/Uk  of  the 
Swedes  ;  and  Mor/tl  Ctj/frediu  of  the  antient  British. 

Ilubits,  Food,  d(V. — This  species  seema  to  hear  acutely 
:»nv  iioLsi'  iii;iili>  in  the  «;i1it  such  as splftivhing,  Scc.  in  calm 

iced  in  the  air,  a  loud  shout 
I  I   is  only  at  the  distance  of  a 

frhivi  led.     Tlic  usual  rate  of  swimming 

seliUi  s  an  hour,  but  they  will  descend 

\vhoii  iiiupooned  al  a  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
Imur.  «rnl  one  of  these  whak"j  when  aJarmed  can  sink  in 
live  Minis  far  beyond  the  re.ich  of  a  human  enemy. 

The  seldom  remaias  at  the  surface  to  breathe 

;  •■  0  rainules,  during  which  period  it  blows 

mes-     It  then  descends  for  five  or  ten  rai- 


'•f.l,  for  titleen  or  twenty 

lies  that  it  ho-s  no'voice, 

m  l>lowing.     The  sjHJUt 

is  the  appearance  of  a 

,  l>low  strongest,  densest, 

after  a  long  stay  undei* 


illl,il■^        -iMiiri  lines,  \\  lU'Il     f 

roinuto.    Tliough.Mr.  S 

it  makui,  •"•  ..i^.  -v- ..   , 

is  lyecttJ 

punof«m     J 

and   loudest,  when  ;il;mriil,  or 

water. 

A  very  conaiderable  ])ortion  oC  the  feeding  grounds  is 
occnpied  by  what  is  termed  *♦  green  water,"  which  swarms 
with  minute  life,  and  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
described  by  Mr.  Hcorenby.  The  smallness  of  the  g»illet 
19  01 1 1    ;■  nail  animals,  such  a.s  the  C/io 

borr  of  which,  the  It'Aufe'x  Food 

of  the  vrn'iMiiana  »>  nmcrs,  will  be  found  in  the  preparation 
No.  323  A  of  the  PhyBioloi;icd  series  of  the  Aluscuni  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  This  small 
moUusk  is  said  to  constitute  the  cluef  support  of  the  Mys- 
ticete, and  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  wlmlebone 
plates  illu.Mtraled  in  the  preceding  preparalions,  explain 
how  these  or  any  other  small  species  of  animal  arc  retained 
in  the  capacious  mouth  of  their  devourcr,  while  the  water 
taken  in  along  with  them  drains  through  the  interstices 
of  the  plates.  When  the  Mysticete  feeds,  it  swims  rapidly 
below  the  surface  with  open  jaws;  a  stream  of  water  en- 
ters them,  and  with  it  myriads  of  small  marine  animals ; 
the  water  finds  an  outlet  at  the  sides,  but  the  thick  in- 
ternal hairy  apparatus  of  the  whalebone  does  not  permit 
one  of  those  animals  to  escape. 

Nine  or  ten  months  is  supposed  to  be  the  period  of 
niero-gestation,  and  the  mother  is  so  attached  to  her  young 
one,  or  "sucker,"  ta,  it  is  termed,  that  it  is  often  sttruck  a-s 
, a  snare  to  the  affectionate  parent,  for  slie  will  not  leave 
it,  and  falls  ii  \  it  tlni  to  her  maternal  love.  Mr.  Scoresby 
relate*  ii  r  this  kind  which  cannot   be  pcnucd, 

muehWit')  '  i  u.  "l-U,  wtthowt  gre»t  pain  by  an 


ordinary  humanity].    Such  a  mode  of  captirre 
justifiable,  whilst  it  must  be  ruinous  to  1m: 

This  species  is  generally  found  alone  f. 
ing  when  many  individuals  are  attracted  '.o  romt'  ubond 
feeding  ground,  or  to  a  desired  locality,  stich  ft*  th(> 
nity  of  ice-berg«. 

t'tiliti)  to  Man. — To  the  Esquimaux  and   the 
lander  this  species  is  all  in  all.    They  eat  the  '. 
with  indeiscribable  rehMh.     The  membranea  of 
men  serve  them  for  clothing,  and  the  thin 
liloneum  admits  light  through  tho  window*  of  "thi 
whilst  it  keeps  out  the  weather.    Tlic  bones  are  mi 
propa  for  their  tents,  or  aid  in  the  formation  of  tt 
and  supply  them  with  harpoons  and  spears  for  t> 
of  the  seal,  and  greater  sea-birds.      Th- 
into  filaments  are  used  as  thread  for  «e**r 
Some  have  stated  that  pickled  and  boiled  liM 
table,  and  that  the  tail,  first  parboiled  and 
agreeable  eating.     The  flesh  of  the  youn?  whai 
be  by.no  means  indifferent  food.     To  civili/ed  ita(K<i>\1 
oil  made  from  its  fat  or  blubber,  and  the  vshalebone, 
long  made  it  a  great  commercial  object.     [Fivhekiu,  tcI 
X.,  p.  288.] 


and 


Th«  GMMtbUd  VluiVe- 

Tn  Mr.  Scoresby's  well-known  book  we  must  rff 
furjher  interesting  and  amusing  particuhirs.     Tlir  liasa 
Cf  the  Jh/renojiterrr,  or  Jiorquafi,  some 
citfhty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  m.i , 
works  of  I.aci'pfide,  and  of   Baron  Cuvicr 
Cuvier. 

In  the  Fauna  of  Xeic  Zealand,  published  At  ' 
sion  of  Dr.  DieflTcnbach's  work,*  Mr.  I.  E.  Gi 
whale  which  he  is  induced  to  regard  as  a  new 
names  Ba/o'na  antipodum.     The  description  i 
a  drawing  engraved  in  the  book.     It  is  the  T,. 
the  natives.     The  specimen  was  sixty  feet  in  length, 
following  cut  is  reduced  from  Mr.  GnivS  plate. 


Oitlam.i  anlipodmn,  ((3n<f.]  ' 
FoftSlL  CiTACBANa. 
The  fossil  remiiinsof  eelncenns  have  hitherto 
in  the  tertiary  formations  only.      Those   bnnM 
Portland  Stone,  which  were  at  first 
whales,  proved  to  belong  to  the  gci 
the  most  giE;antic  of  ■"  *^"  (■"-•i 
Uwen's  Rrphrt  nn    • 
]a.nd,  in  \m  Brid^eit  j 

of  the  Miocene  and  Phocenc 
marine  Mammalia,  consbting  i  : 
Walrus,  and  the  Lamantin   or   M  ^ 
species  are  chiefly  found  near  the 
nvera  in  the  torrid  zone.     The  pn-  i 
he  observes,  adds  another  argiimsn! 
from  (he  trvipical  character  of  mai 
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.  tertiary  rtratft,  la  fiivoiir  of  the  opinion  thut 
I  of  Europe  niBintnined  a  tiigh,  thougn  probably 
liuklly  dec'reasiof  temperature,  even  iQ  tiie  latest 
.  of  the  tertiary  tbrmations. 

Phyiophai^iu  Cetaceans. 

E'  tr  figures  and  adseribea  the  remains  of  a  Manatee 
g  from  the  existing  species.  Specimens  were  col- 
i  from  varioiw  ports  of  France,  and  he  states  it  to  be 
pertain  that  an  animal  of  the  genus  Alanatus,  a  ge- 
9w  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  intiabited  the  antient 
^.  .1.  i... ,  ...  .    .  .1  \? — ., ,  „.j|^  jj^  shells  at  an  epoch 

n  >_■  chalk,  but  aiileriur  to  that 

I  !..>  ^, ,,.......   .. ._!  >.^j„,;,iVed  and  the  Paltmttwriuin 

y  contemporary  genera  lived  on  the  soil  of  France. 

'Henuann  Ton  Meyer,  in  his  Pulteolngica,  notices 
iBuJ  herbivorous  cetacean  under  the  name  of  Mami- 
b^riVu,  Cuv.  He  also  refers  to  another  Manatuii 
(.the  same  of  Manatuit  /oitjlit,  Harlan.  (Fauna 
Ic-  Journ.  of  Phttaii.  IV.)  &c.  See  post,  last  para- 
^the  article. 

L  De]phinidte. 

Ser  notices  and  figures  with  an  accurate  description 

mains  of  a  fo^l  dolphin  approaching  the  Grampus 

\ttphinua  glubicep*  from  lA)mbaidy,  the  skeleton  of 

was  foununearly  entire  by  M.  Coiiesi ;  and  another 

^Terj'  long  Bympnysi6  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  de- 

^t  of  Landes.   Also  a  fossil  dolphin  closely  approxi- 

the  common  dolphin  from  the  same  locality,  and 

from  the  calcaire  grosser  of  the  department  of 

(Ott.  Foit.^ 

I  another  (Grateloup, 

t.  36;  Taylor,  Magaz. 

giving  til.       "       iii^ 

'lusmacroi  /- 

^  (1.    ij  'iirfifj^itti.}    See  po^t,  i.i.^i  jMju- 

M  th«  article. 

Monodon. 
ts  notices  of  fossil  fragments  of  the  Xar- 
umson  andGeorgi:   he  adds,  that  he  him- 

ft  a  bruken  piece  of  a  tuiik  in  the  cabinet  of  Natural 
ot  L}'ons  which  had  formerly  been  in  tliat  of  Pesta- 
{Ou.  Fotx.) 
Ziphius  (fossil  only). 
li<l  this  extinct  genus,  which  approximates 
1  Hypcrondi;ns,  on  crania  discov<-]t>d  on  the 
'   '    interred  in  excavating  the  docks 
acnt  in  tJ»e  Paris  Museum,     On 
1.0  species,  viz. : — Zifj/tiiu  cavi- 
ix,  &nd  Ztphats  lengirwtriv,  the 
-..  ...  ....>..e.^  and  describes.     {Om.  Foss.) 

/euglodon.* 
of  Dr.  Harlan  in  this  country  with  some  of 
is  of  his  Bairfmaurui,  which  he  and  others  con- 
to  l>e  a  fossil  reptile,  and  the  permission  given  to 
r  Owen   to   make  sections  of   those  specimens, 
(he   latter  to  come  to  tiie  conclusion,  that  the 
'.r  wa^  no  ri'ptile,  but  a  cetacean.   This  l)e 
i  ,  proved  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Getv 

t»oiiety  of  Iiondon,  in  Jamiaiy,  183.0,  and  published 
xth  volume  of  the  second  series  of  that  Society's 
^tions.'      The  pails  broujrht  over  by  Dr.  Hnrlan 
0  portions  of  bone  belt)tit?ini;  lo  the  uppei  j:iw  ; 
one  conlaininsr  three  toctli,  the  siuallcr  one  the 
of  two  others.     The  microscopic  characters  of  (he 
^  of  the  teeth  were  strictly  of  a  mammiferous  cha- 
l^d  the  nature  of  their  inve&tiiig  substance  limited 
iipmrison  of  them  with  those  of  the  lew  maninials  in 
pic  teeth  arc  devoid  of  enamel.     Among  these  are 
^Ktat't.  including  the  Mfffi'tkenum   and    its  con- 
,  '  "    ,'uug.  and  the  Cachalot.     It  is  to 

lul  Diigung  that  those  of  the  so- 
KL|iipsaur"uvr  i  ,i.  iiuaie*t  resemblance, ami  Piofcssor 
pnuUiTM  lluLt  its  poj>ition  in  the  naturtil  system  was 
V-.K...    ."<■  ..""diate  between  the  Cach.a- 

.0$.     Dr.  Harlan,  who  cx- 

.-     cctions  of  the  various  teeth 

-  .18  founded,  himself  suggested 

J         -  ,ig  Hiiolher  generic  name  nioic 

ill  ortxvsn  *■•  Ant  lumnl  l>y  HMfmAir  Ovi>n  Zi/^'fln",  bnl  tli<- 
I  iMoptrly  ctuntgcd  t.y  him,  it  bavinj  Vwcu  a(>i>IU.il  to  a  gu- 
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in  Aoeordanee  with  the  true  affinities  of  the  niiimal.  In 
reoapitulating  the  chief  points  of  evidence  which,  wh^n 
Professor  Owen  read  his  paper,  could  b«  brought  to  beat 
on  the  question  of  those  afiiuities,  he  observes  that  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  form  of  the  humerus,  though  unlike  that 
of  any  known  vertebrate  animal,  yet  approaches  much 
closer  to  the  mammalian  than  to  the  saurian  type ;  th« 
vertebrae  which  Professor  Owen  examined  not  only  pre- 
sented a  strictly  mammalian  org;anizRtion,  but  also  the 
cetaceous  modi^cation  of  that  type.  The  teeth  bein^  of 
two  kinds,  some  with  sinjrl  "  -with  double  fangs — 
beinj;  freely  implanted  in  di  !>»-ts,— consisting  only 

of  dentine  and  csement,  aii^ ^  .lase  presenting  an  in- 
timate structure  most  closely  resembling  that  of  the  same 
constituents  of  the  teeth  of  certain  aquatic  mammals,  as 
the  Dugong. — afford,  the  Professor  observes,  a  Iwdy  of 
evidence  which  is  conclusive  as  to  the  class  of  Vertebrata 
to  which  the  extinct  animal  belonged,  and  point  witli  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  order  and  family  to  which 
it  bore  the  closest  affinities.  *  The  teeth,"  says  Professor 
Owen  in  conclusion,  '  in  their  combination  of  an  exagge- 
rated condition  of  the  conjugate  form — which  is  but  in- 
dicated in  certain  teeth  of  the  Dugon^,  with  two  distinct 
fangs,  in  their  oblique  position  in  the  jaw,  and  the  irregu- 
lar interspaces  of  their  alveoli, — present  very  strikiuir 
peculiaritie.s ;  and  when  to  these  dental  characters  we  aiid 
the  remarkable  and  abrupt  contraction  of  the  digital  end  of 
the  humenis,  which  is  nevertheless  provided  with  an  aiti- 
culatint;  surface  tor  a  ginglymoid  joint,  and  its  remarkably 
diminutive  size,— a  cetaceous  character,  which  likewise  is 
here  carried  to  an  extreme, — and  when  we  also  consider 
the  dense  laminated  structure  of  the  ribs,  and  the  third 
exaggeration  of  a  cetaceous  structure  in  the  extreme  elon- 
gation of  the  body  of  the  caudal  vertebrtie, — we  canuol 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  colossal  Zeuglodon  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  of  the  Mornvtalta 
which  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  have  blotted  out  of  the 
number  of  existing  beings.' 


4 


a,  PortioQ  of  upper  Jaw,  oonUiuini!  thn-a  Im-Ui,  trry  mucli  tnlucnl ; 
A,  •«ii<ia  (if  UKilli. 

In  the  Amfiriam  Journal  nf  ^ience  for  April,  1843,  is  a 
Nntiri>  of  the  ducovery  uf  a  nearly  rvmpltle  Sfteifton  of 
f/h  "  '  ,/  ,'Zeuglodon  '  fi/"  0/r(»/Mi^(i*i/o«iiKna  r>/ Har- 
A'  'w/a  ;  by  S.  n.' Buckley,' A. M. 

1111  1  iiiic  Jcnglh  ot  the  skeleton,  including  the  head,  i.s 
described  as  nearly  seventy  feet,  and  was  imbedded  '  in  a 
marly  limrslone  soil '  on  the  plantation  of  Judge  Creagh, 
the  same  tcenllcman  who  h:id  for%varded  the  iKines  to  Dr. 
Uurlan,  some  of  which  were  brought  by  the  latter  to  Ivondon 
as  .-ibovc  noticed.  This  dlacovery  entirely  corroboralOH  Ihe 
conclusions  to  which  Prof^iwor  Owen  came  in  the  memoir 
above  f(uolcd.  Bi»i;i's  of  this  iri«aiilic  fossil  cetacean  have 
been  also  found  m-a:  tlie  Wiuhila  Ri\er  in  Ixjuisiana.  and 
have  been  seen  in  Washington  (  ounly,  Mississippi  •    from 
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lence,  Mr.  Buckley  adds,  they  have  been  found  in  several 
Uces  Ai  far  east  a&  Claiborne,  on  the  Aiabania  Kiver. 
The  skeleton  ia  now  at  New  York. 
*  Balaenidie. 

Baltenoffiera. — Cuvier  figures  and  describes  the  skeleton 
'of »  (basil  whale,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  sub- 
genus of  Btilfpnoptcra,  or  Rorqual,  Ibund  in  I^mbardy  by 
M.  Cortesi,  on  the  east  flank  of  Monte  Puignaaco  (Apen- 
nines) in  1R06.  Cu\ier  calculates  the  entire  length  at 
Iwenfy-one  feet,  French,  observing  that  if  the  animal  waa 
adult,  it  was  a  very  small  Rorqual.  Another  skeleton  of 
the  same  species,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  five  inches 
long;,  waa  alao  discovered  by  M.  Cortesi  in  similar  beds 
and  a  neiglibouring  valley,  near  a  small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Chtavenna,  one  of  the  tributurica  of  the  Po. 
'  {fJs».  Fott.) 

Balana. — Numerous  remains  of  Bultetice  have  been 
found  in  fhe  tertiary  formations.  Cuvier  mentions  a  con- 
siderable fraj^ment  of  the  skull  of  a  Balr^na  disinterred  in 
the  Rue  Dauphine  at  Paris,  in  1779.  Daubenton  came  to 
the  coufiusion  that  the  whale  to  which  it  belonged  must 
have  been  a  hundred  feet  long;  but  Cuvier  on  satisfactory 
calculations  reduces  the  length  to  sixty,  and  states  his 
opinion  that  it  is  an  unknown  species.  {Ost.  Fast.)  Dr. 
Mantell  detected  the  remainsof&a^na  in  Sussex  (Brighton 
Cliffs ).  A  nanvhal  and  poipesse  appear  to  have  been  lound 
in  alluvial  deposits  of  the  district  noticed  in  the  Geology  of 
t/te  Soiitfivtifit  0/ EngLinil.  We  refer  to  the  Edmburgh 
Phil.  Trans,,  and  the  Kditiburgh  Phil.  Journal,  for  m- 
Blanccs  which  have  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  to  Hermann 
von  Meyer's  P<i/«ffo/offfr«  ('  Baisena:'  •  Wallfisch'),  p.  100, 
for  reference  to  aullionties  oi\  this  subject. 

The  animal  described  by  Brandt  as  Olotherium  Rathkii, 
and  which  occurs  in  the  tertiary  limestone  of  Taman,  has, 
we  1  111  to  believe,  attiacled  the  notice  of  Mr. 

Mui  unt  Keyserling,  and   M.  de  Verneiiil,  as  a 

new  iiiiH  III  iiie  animal  series,  attd  more  allied  to  the  her- 
bivorous Cetacean*  than  to  the  Dolphins. 

WHALLEY.     [LANCAsHrRE.] 

WH.A.RF,  a  place  constructed  or  set  apart  for  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  goods.  In  this  sense  the  word  in- 
cludes the  tiuays  of  all  sea-ports  at  which  goods  are  re- 
quired to  be  shipped  or  landed  by  1  Elii.,  c.  11  (now 
repealed)  and  subsequent  acts.  The  sea-beacli,  or  natural 
ground  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  canal,  is  not  a  wharf. 
^Vharfs  in  ducks  and  similar  situations  are  made  legal  by 
special  acts  of  parliament,  as  the  London  Bocks,  &c..  and 
there  are  some  places  which  are  deemed  wharfs  from  im- 
memorial usage,  as  at  Chepstow.  For  the  use  of  a  wharf 
certain  rates  of  compensation  are  usually  charged,  which 
we  called  u-harfnge,  and  the  act  2"2  Car.  II.,  c.  11,  allows 
any  on*  to  load  or  unload  goods  on  paying  wharfage  at  the 
rates  apjrointed.  The  wharls  of  the  port  of  London  were 
established  in  1^5H.  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Several  sufferance  icharfu  have  been  since 
added  to  these,  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of 
cuttoins,  and  otiier  sufferance  wharfs  are  occasionally  au- 
thorized for  the  landing  and  keeping  of  goods  by  the 
custom-house  till  the  duties  are  paid  or  the  goods  bonded. 

No  goods  except  diamonds  and  bullion,  fresh  lish  of 
British  taking,  and  turbots  and  lobsters  fresh,  however 
taken  or  imported,  are  allowed  to  be  unshipped  from  any 
ship  arriving  from  foreign  parts  beyond  seas,  or  landed  or 
put  on  shore,  except  at  legal  quays  ap]M)inted  by  her  ma- 
jesty for  landing  of  goods,  or  at  some  wnarf  appointed  by 
the  commissioners  of  customs.  Goods  entitled  to  draw- 
back or  bounty  are  only  to  be  shipped  in  Great  Britain  by 
wharfingers  appointed  oy  the  commissioners  of  customs. 

(Ellis  s  Lotr^  of  the  Customs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  90  ;  MHlJulIoch's 
Dii"  '   Cnmmerce.') 

\\  .  .  \.    THONL\S   WHARTON,    MARQUESS 

OF,  wiu  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, — one  of 
the  few  noblemen  who  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  who  la  characterised  by  Clarendon  as  '  a 
mail  very  I'aM'  to  that  side, — by  his  second  wife,  .Tane, 
daughter  and  '  -  f  Arthur  Cfoodwvn,  of  Upper  Win- 
chendon,  in  \'>  ushire,  Estj.     Mr.  J.  T.  Rutt,  in  a 

note  to  his  edi;..j..  >..  u.-iton's  '  Diary'  (i.  3G7),  makes  him 
to  be  the  son  of  whom  Lord  Wlnirton's  lady  is  recorded  in 
the  Diary  to  have  been  delivered  ouTue!»day,  13th  Januai^', 
ltJ57 — an  event  which  his  lordship's  relation.  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  is  stated  to  have  related  to  the  writer  ^with 
'gre«t  joy;*  but  thia  vre  apprehend  muit  bo  a  mistake. 


I1ie  aaamm  tiMtait  u  tlut  he  wa&  bom  about  1640. 
a  note  f^rpM^rtif  Burnet'a  'Ui»toiv  of  hi>  0.m\  Ttx 
(i.  7^),  in  which  mention  is  made  ot 
says — •  famous  for  his  cowardice  in  t  n 
upon  which  the  Oxford  editor  renaarkji,  '  It  wa»  .\ 
his  eon,  as  Speaker  Onslow  haa  noted.'  It  u  i 
thi*  had  repute,  on  whatever  it  was  grounded,  t  uuid 
have  been  earned  by  a  person  bom  only  in  I6&7. 
sides,  Swift,  to  whom  he  was  personally  well  known, 
where  speaks  of  him  in  1710  oj*  having  '  piued  aome  } 
his  grand  climacteric'  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton,  who 
not  succeed  to  hi^  father's  title  till  169(J,  is  ktatod 
have  entered  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL ; 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  lifif  hn 
hercd  steadily  to  the  Whig  party.  On  the  lanJing  1 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  in  November.  lGtiW,| 
and  his  father  were  among  the  iir«t  who  joineni 
and  after  the  settlement  of  the  new  government  h* 
made  comptroller  of  the  household,  atid  aworn  of  IIm 
privy  council.  In  April,  1097,  being  now  a  peer,  ho  wai 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  ana  alao  ODtaf 
the  two  chief  justices  in  eyre,  then  an  office  of  tone 
importance.  On  the  acuession  of  Anne  he  was  removed 
from  his  places  by  the  Tory  ministry,  which  then  caa( 
into  power ;  but  after  Whig  principlea  re-acqiiir«>(i  fhf 
ascendancy,  his  eminent  abilities  came  again  into  M- 
quest,  and,  after  having  given  his  asuistanee  aa  one  of  Ilic 
commissioners  in  arranging  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scot. 
land,  he  wajs,  in  December,  1706,  created  Vi-  i. 

ehendon  and  Earl  of  Wharton.     In  1708  hew; 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  he  held  that  {' 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  administration  ot  ! 
phin  in  the  autumn  of  1710.     For  the  remc 
reign  of  Anne  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  i> 
opposition.     In  September,  1714,  immediately  .a:' 
arrival  of  George  I.,  he  was  made  lord  privy  «eal, 
the  1st  of  January,  1715,  he  was  created  Marqueaiol  V»  av 
ton  and  Malmi^bury  in  the  peerage  of  England,  and  IkiW 
Trim,  Earl  of  Rathfamum,  and  Marquess  of  Catherlt-'7H  i* 
that  of  Ireland  ;  but  he  died  at  his  house  in  Dover  S 
I^ndon,  on  the  I'^th  of  April  in  the  same  year. 

The  Marquess  was  twice  married :  first  to  Anne,  <1 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire-,  hv  \v. 
Imd  no  issue;  secondly,  to  Lucy  Loftus.. 
count  Lisburne,  by  Avhom  he  had  the  soi. 
to   his  honours.     Both  these  ladies  were   c 
literature.     Some  account  of  the  first,  who  i! 
and  al.so  some  poetical  pieces  written  by  her,  i 
in  Nichols's  'Collection.'  i.  JJl-Sa,  and  ii.  :< 
highly  complimented  in  vaj-ious  passages  by  \^ 
cJally  in  his  •  Two  Cantos  of  Divine  Poesy,  occn 
sight  of  the  Mix!  chapter  of  Isaiah  turned  ii..^  ,. 
Mrs.  Whaiton.'     Some  love-verses  by  the  second  U 
'To  Cupid')  are  in  Nichols,  v.  10.     The  famous  b*l  .^ 
'  Lilhburleru,'  made  on  llie  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  who  li*d  9 
IGfiG  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Irelati  !  I  \  .l.i»o 
XL,  going  over  to  his  government  for  the  sc 
1688,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  ^\ 
Percy's  Reliqw^,  iii.  ;173-37C). 

"Tile  Marquess  of  Whailon,  probably  on  a<^<*onnt  of  W* 
eminent  abilities  and  services  to  Ids  1 
been  an  'jbject  of  special  dislike  to 
day.     There  are  two  characters  of  him  ny  2.wiii.  ot! 
'  tour  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  which'is  severe  v 
the  other,  dated  London,  August  30th,  1710,  a 
tion  of  bitterness  and  venom.     In  the  latter  he 
other  things, '  He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  l.i 
indifference  of  a  Stoic,  and  thinks  them  well  n 
by  a  return  of  children  to  support  his  faiiiih 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Mait^uess's 
him  several  children.     In  the  notes  upi 
tory  of  his  Own  Time,'  by  Lord  D»i 
caustic  things,  it  is  said  that  the  Mi 
his  great  sincerity  and  veracity,   wtiit  (iniuugsl  liis  owu 
party  by  the  name  of  honest  Toin  Wharton." 

WHARTON,  REV.  HENRY,  Wi.    ' 
1664.   at  Worstead  in  Norfolk,  of 
Rev.    Edmund  Wharton,   the   desi 
family,  and  afterwards  rector  of  8hv 
c(>unty,  was   then  vicar.     After  bei:.^ 
Greek  by  his  father,  he  wan  admitted  v. 
Cambridge,  17th  February,  1680 ;  and  ai 
the  same  year  waa  choacn  to  one  of  the  lohoJaifhlj* 
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founded  by  Mr,  Mallh«>w  Sftx-kys,  who   was  Viis  gr^al- 


tincle.     Hv. 
prided  in  hi- 
•mplotneiu  vi 
compilation  of  ' 
Iiteraria,' in  wh.K ..  .   ... 

fcfnanueasis,  but  to  »->  irn 
lection  of  matfri.'ilv  tli  .1  : 
eTaim  to  bt- 
the  work. 
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of  B.A.  in  16«4,  he  re 
';en  he  was  taken  into  the 
III  Lave,  then  engaged  in  the 
rum  EcclesiasticoTOra  Historia 
.,  -...,wf,.<j  him  not  only  as  an 
^  in  at  lea-st  the  col- 
.  Tward*  arose  as  to  his 
I  considerable  part  of 
,'es  his  obligations  in 
large  terms  in  his  Preiacc  ;  but  aller  Wharton's  death  he 
addr«»e<5r<!  n  ion?  letter  to  Arthljishop  Tenison,  which  is 
f  -'Biographical  Uictionary,*  in  con- 

t'  t  of  the  matter  which  Wfjart on  had 

mm.    me  publication  of  Cave'a  work  (in  iriH8 
V  made  Wharton's  name  known,  and  bronRht 

1  .<.  .   —  ^         .  j^j^j,  ^f  remarkable  talents 

a-  efore  it  appeared  he  had 

bt-..    ...... ...v.i  ^....,  ,,i,  ,u,i,i  i...J   also  taken  hi»  degree  of 

M.A.,  and  he  was  now  sought  out  by  Dr.  Tenison,  then 
rtear  of  St.  '\Tnrtirr<.  afterwards  primate,  who  employed 
hJtn  ti  pitomize  a  Latin  manuscript  on 'The 

Incum  of  the  Church  of  Rome,' written  bv 

Jean  de  la  Piacetie,  the  French  Protestant  divine,  which 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  public  in  an  English 
dr*!!*!.     He  was  aiw),  on  Tenison's  recommendation,  en- 
jEftged  by  the  second  Lord  Amrdel,  of  Trerice,  as  ttitor  to 
hia  son;  and  about  t]  Im  was  presented  to 

Archbiihop  Sancrofl,  made  him  one  of  his 

and    otherwi-e   uKik    nim  into   great  favour. 
been  ordained  priest  in  November,  1688,  he  was 
*'"  '■  "owinp  year  both  to  the  vicarage  of  Min- 
1  Thauft,  and  to  the  rector)'  of  Chartham. 
'In-  u  nil.K  which  he  wrote  or  compiled,  or 
he  was  concerned  from  hia  first 
r   til]    the    close    of   his   short 
es  oue  of  the  most  notcable  displays  of  Hterary 
nd   exertion  on   record.     His  biographers  enu- 
*  ei^ht  or  nine  treatises  which  he  had  aJrendy  pub- 
W'fd  <^r  eiftted  even  hcfoie  he  had  taken  priest's  oraera  : 
iind  in  the  account  of  his  Life  pre- 
ind.  iibMracted  thence,  in  the  'Bio- 
ir:  '^'  ore    principally    directed 

!  tant  was  a  quarto  volume, 
'1..  ..;i.--j  >..    Uii-  V  <ruuacy  of  the  Clerpy,  wherein 

HroE^^rcss  are  historically  considered,'  which 

16RR,  the  imprimatur  bein'jf  dated  3rd  Novem- 

In  1691  he  broutrht  out   at   London,  in  two 

hia   peat   work,  entitled  '  Anglia  Sacra." 

on  of  original  histories  of  archbishops  and 

Inland  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 

540.     In  this  undertaking  his  patron  had  been 

,  who  appear*  to  have  generously  defrayed 

-"  'lie  manuscripts  and  prmt- 

ly  nnich  of   it  has  been 

pana,  and  ii  an*  unds  with  errors  both  of  the 

the  amanuenses ;  but  the   orii^inal  matter 

has  ^  ....|  evinces  a  great  command  of 

of  inany  of  the  pieces  in  the 

..  i-ii}>.ir  f^iliti.in,     The  '  AiiETlia 

II  retains  a  high 

-  vo.,  <  A  Defence 

display  jjreat  ability'.     In 

!u-,  some   hitherto  unpub- 

the  title  of ' Bedae  Venerabilis 

a,'  &c. ;   and  the  same  year, 

of  Anthony  Harraer,  he  pnb- 

'•ntitled  '  A  Specimen  of  some 

H^Lstory  of  the  Reformation  of 

'.    written    by  Gilbert   Burnet, 

•— K'd^ns;   the   ability  of  his 

his  bitterness  and   bad 

I't  continue    the    contro- 

;t'r  of  the  most  elaborate 

his  indefatitjable  illustrator 

— the  firit  volume,  in  folio,  of 

fdes  and  Trials  of  Archbishop 

I.Kiud'i  own  account,  written  during  his 

the  Tower,  accompanied  with  his  Diary  of 

■  1^.   printed  from  the   originals, 

Whaiton's  hands  by  Archbishop 

his  death.     A  second  volume, 

I  tions  relating  to  Laud,  vas  left 


hi»    LiiV    » 
which  h-vi 

flkmcroP 


ready  for  the  press  by  Wharton,  and  w«*  publisJied  by  hia 
father  in  170(). 

Whai-ton  died  at  Newton  in  Cambridgeshire,  worn  otjt 
by  his  labours,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1695.  Two  octavo 
volumes  of  his  Sermons  were  printed  after  his  death  ;  and 
his  papers,  among:  which  were  several  transcripts  of  old 
EnRlisn  historians,  and  notes  upon  various  printed  book% 
were  purchased  by  Archlnshop  Tenison,  ana  are  now  tH 
the  library  at  I^mbeth.  The  second  edition  of  Cave^ 
'  Historia  Literaria,' printed  at  Oxford,  in  2  vols,  folia, 
1740, 1743,  is  enriched  with  many  additions  from  Wharton'i 
manuscripts. 

WHARTON,  PHILIP  WHARTON.  DLTCE  OF,  wa4 
the  son  (vte  believe  the  only  son  )  of  Thoma.s,  IMajquess  of 
Wharton,  and  was  bom  inl)ccember,  760R.  Having  earlir 
shown  ajeat  cpiickness  of  parts,  he  was  carefully  educated 
at  home  under  the  aupennlendence  of  his  lather,  whose 
ambition  was  to  make  nim  both  a  great  orator  and  a  great 
patriot ;  the  latter  terra  meaning  in  his  lordship's  notion 
not  only  a  pure  Whig  in  politics,  but  fui  ther,  it  would  seen), 
ft  Presbyterian  in  religion.  Either  the  training  he  received^ 
however,  or  possibly  the  nature  with  which  he  had  come 
into  the  world,  proved  more  favourable  to  the  intellectual 
than  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  boy.  His  first  folly  wa» 
an  early  one,  his  getting  himself  married  clandestinely  at 
the  Heel,  when  he  was  scarcely  sixteen,  to  the  daughter 
of  Major-General  Holmes,  a  shock  which  his  father  took  so 
much  to  heart,  that  it  is  said  to  have  killed  him  in  six 
weeks.  The  old  Marquess  died  12th  April,  1715 ;  and 
the  Marchioness,  also,  it  Is  affirmed,  killed  in  etl'ect  by 
the  same  .stroke,  followed  her  husband  to  the  grave  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Yet  it  h  admilled  by  Wharton's 
biographers  that,  although  the  niati-h  he  had  made  waa 
' no  ways  suitable  to  his  birth,  foitiini'.  m  >! IOmeter,  and 
far  lew  to  the  great  views  whit'  d  of  dis- 

posing of  him  in  such  a  marriar  ve  been  a 

considerable  addition  to  the  Ibrtum.-  nud  grandeur  of  his 
illustrious  family,'  the  lady  was  unobjectionable,  except 
upon  the  score  of  the  inequality  of  her  condition,  and  'det- 
served  infinitely  more  happiness  than  she  met  with  in  this 
onfortimatc  alliance.'  They  appear  to  have  parted  soon 
after  the  marriage  ;  in  the  beginning  of  1716  the  Marquess, 
probably  in  obedience  to  directions  left  by  his  lather, 
went  abroad  with  a  French  Hugiienut  governor  to  be  edu- 
cated or  confirmed  in  strict  Prcshyt'erian  principle*  at 
Geneva.  In  passing  through  Gerinany,  bi^  vanity  was 
gratified  by  receiving  an  order  of  knighthood  from  some 
petty  court ;  he  also  immediately  began  to  run  in  debt ; 
nis  ilugucnot  governor  only  disgusted  him  by  hia  '  dry 
moral  precepts  and  the  restraints  he  endeavoured  to  lay 
upon  him  ;'  the,  Geneva  discipline  proved  intolerable,  ana, 
after  a  brief  space,  cutting  all  entanglements,  he  leli  the 
Hugxienot  behind,  and,  '  as  if  he  had  been  flying  from  the 
plague.'  set  out  post  for  Lyon,  whore  he  arrived  on  the 
I3th  of  October,  1710.  His  next  proceeding  was  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  then  residing  at  Angnon^  which 
he  forwarded  with  the  present  of  a  fine  slallioa  ;  the  Che- 
valier in  return  sent  for  him  to  his  court,  where  he  spent 
a  day,  and,  it  is  said,  accepted  from  the  noi-disant  king 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  After  this  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  Paris,  where  he  visited  the  widow  of 
James  II.  at  St.  Germain,  and  borrowed'  aCKX)/.  from  her; 
without,  hovveve^declming  the  attentions  of  the  Entjlish 
amba-ssador,  LonrStair,  at  whose  table  he  repeatedly  dined. 
To  get  the  money  from  the  queeu-dbwager,  who  was 
obliged  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  raise  it,  he  is  asserted  to 
have  engaged  to  employ  it  in  promoting  the  intercut  of 
her  family  in  Englanu  :  at  the  same  time  he  told  a  friend 
who  remonstrated  with  him,  that  till  he  could  repay  what 
he  had  thus  borrowed  he  must  remain  a  .Tacobite,  but 
when  that  obligation  was  discharged  he  would  return  to  the 
Whigs.  'We  have  heard  it  credibly  reported,'  says  his 
original  biographer.  •  that  it  was  the  too  great  strictness 
of  his  trustees,  pax-ticularly  of  the  I.,ord  L — re,  who  w»ia 
the  person  that  acted  most,  in  not  making  him  remittances 
anyway  suitable  to  his  quality  and  estate,  that  iSrst  drove 
him  into  those  measures  which  aHerwords  proved  so  fatal 
and  destructive  to  him.  We  have  also  had  it  from  good 
hands,  that  it  was  the  great  antipathy'  he  conceived  against 
that  nobleman  for  his  treatment  of  him  whilst  under  his 
care,  that  gave  the  Marquess  a  sort  of  aversion  even  to 
his  principles,  and  miuie  him  in  a  manner  resolve  not  to 
be  of  the  same  side  with  him.' 
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H&^inie;  signalized  his  slay  in  Psj-ia  by  sundr}-  extrava* 
ganccs,  he  returiiid  \o  England  in  Decemlwr,  but  soon 
alter  Kt  out  tor  Ireland,  vhere  he  was  irniucdiatcly  allowed 
lo  laku  hi:>  scat  in  the  Houih:  of  Peers,  although  fis  yet 
onlv  in  his  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  Whether  he 
had  purchased  this  indulgence  by  any  enj^agement  to  sup- 
port the  gOYuminRr.t  does  not  appear  ;  but  he  forthwith 
took  that  side  with  dl  apparent  sincerity  and  zeal,  and 
speedily  rai&cd  himself  to  such  di&tinction  by  the  figure 
be  made  in  debate,  thai,  under  age  as  he  still  was,  it  w-aa 
thoiight  proper  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
English  peerage,  and  on  the  "iOlh  of  January,  1718,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Wharton.  If  we  put  aside  those  be- 
stowed on  members,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  of  the 
royal  fanuly,  this  was  certainly  the  nioslcxtniordinar)'  crea- 
tion of  an  Englihli  dukedom'  on  record  ;  and  it  may  also 
be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  passage  even  in  Whar- 
ton's smgular  career.  Notwitlistajiding  Uie  practice  which 
then  prevailed,  of  conferring  that  dignity  with  much  less 
re*erve  than  at  present,  the  attainment  of  it  in  such  cii- 
ciimstancei  must  be  held  to  bear  strong  testimony  to  the 
impression  which  the  talents  of  the  young  nobleman  made 
Ht  his  fii"st  appearance  on  the  political  stage. 

It  waj*  probably  not  till  alter  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority, fcarly  in  1721),  that  he  look  his  seat  in  tlie  English 
House  of  Peers.  His  name  firfet  appeaiB  in  the  records  of 
the  debates  on  the  'Jth  of  April  in  that  year.  Up  to  this 
time  he  is  said  lo  have  continued  to  support  the  ministry  ; 
hut  he  now  warmly  joined  the  opposition  to  the  great 
government  measure  of  the  South  Sea  Bill,  in  the  debate 
on  the  motion  fur  its  committal,  >vhich  took  place  on  the 
alwve-mentioned  day.  He  also  spoke  seveml  times  on 
the  same  subject  aller  the  explosion  of  that  wild  scheme ; 
and  it  was  in  replying  to  a  bitter  invective  of  his,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1721,  that  Earl  Stanhope,  then  secretary 
of  state,  tninit  a  blood-vessel,  which  occasioned  his 
death  the  next  day.  [Vol.  xxii.,  p.  441.]  His  next  able 
appearance  was  as  an  opponent  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Attorbuiy,  in  the  groat  debate  about 
which,  on  the  l.-jlh  of  May,  1723,  on  the  motion  that 
the  bill  should  pass,  he  delivered  a  long  and  able 
stweeh,  A  full  repoit  of  which  was  soon  after  published. 
This  is  the  last  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  that  is 
noticed  in  the  'Parliamentary  Hislorj-.'  His  estate,  worth,  it 
J8said.  H5,(XK)/.  a  year  when  he  came  to  it,  had  by  this  time 
become  so  involved,  that  his  property  vras  placed  in  the 
liands  of  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and 
he  was  allowed  only  12()0/.  per  annum.  He  now,  per- 
haps in  the  hope  of  making  money  by  the  speculation,  set 
tip  a  twicc-a-week  pohticaf  paper,  muler  the  title  of  'The 
Tfue  IJiiton  :'  the  nrst  number  appeared  on  Monday,  3rd 
June,  1723  •,  the  second,  on  the  following  Friday  ;  Ihe  74lh 
and  last,  on  Monday',  17th  February,  J7"24.  At  the  same 
time  he  exerted  all  his  influence  in  every  other  wi>v 
against  the  ministry  and  the  court ;  even  going  the  length 
of  gelling  himself  made  a  member  of  the  Wax-Chandlere" 
company  in  the  citv  of  London,  that  he  might  speak  and 
vote  at  common-halls  and  other  civic  meetings.  But  he 
soon  got  tired  of  that  unprofitable  work,  and  giving  out 
that  his  intention  was  to  retrench  for  a  fewyeaw,  he  went 
ott"  to  the  continent,  apparently  in  llie  early  part  of  the 
year  1724.  Proceeding  first  to  Vienna,  he  made  a  distin- 
•;nished  figure  at  that  court  lor  a  short  time  ;  then  he  set 
oitt  for  Madrid,  'where,'  says  his  orif^rinal  biographer, 
•  hi«  arrival  alarmed  the  English  minister  so  much,  that 
t\vo  expresses  were  sent  from  Madrid  to  I^ndon.  upon  an 
apprehension  that  the  duke  waa  received  tliere  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  minister  himself;  upon  which  his  grace  was 
scTved  with  an  order  under  the  privy  seal  to  summon  him 
home.'  This  order  he  entirely  disregarded  ;  '  His  grace,' 
says  one  account  (Salmon,  in  '  Chronological  Historian,' 
Uivk-r  date  of  lOth  June,172G  i,  *  being  in  a  coach  when  it  was 
delivtred  to  him,  contemptuously  threw  it  into  the  street 
without  opening  it ;  and  soon  atler,  it  is  said,  declared 
hitiiHelf  a  Roman  Catholic'  He  '  endeavoured,' continues 
the  writer  of  his  Life,  'to  stir  up  the  Spanish  court  not 
only  against  the  per»on  that  delivered  the  warrant,  but 
against  the  court  of  (ireat  Britain  itself,  for  exercising  an 
not  of  power,  as  he  was  n,,»ased  to  call  it,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  his  CaJhohc  Majesty's  kingdom.  After  this  he 
neted  openly  in  fhesi^rvicc  of  the  Pretender,  and  appeared 
nl  his  court,  where  ho  was  icctivcd  with  crciU  marks  of 
favour.' 


TJie  subsequent  conduct  of  this  spoiled  child  of  fortiini , 
can   only  be  attributed  lo   a  species  of  madnesj.      H 
duchess,  whom  he  had  entirely  ncglectcU  from  an  ear 
period  of  their  marriage,  having  died,  14th  April,  1720. 
immediately  oflercd  his  hand  to  Miss  (VByme,  the  dauij 
ter  of  a  deceased  Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  vf 
was  then  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  qucetJ 
Spain:    hcj-  majesty  at  first  refused  her  consent  to 
union,  but  he  threatened  to  kill  himself,  or  at  Icostl" 
if  she  would  nol  relent;  and  the  marriage   took'" 
After  this  he  went  lo  Rome,  where  he  ac    '  ' 
of  the  garter  from  the  Pretender,  and  op'  cd 

title  of  Duke  of  Northumberiand,  formerl)  l.v-,^.. cd  uj 
him  by  that  personage.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  soon 
discovered  tliat  he  was  likely  to  be  of  more  detriment 
than  service  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  thus  enlisted 
himself.  *  As  he  could  not  always  keep  himself  withm  tb^ 
bounds  of  tlie  Italian  gravity,'  says  nis  first  somewh" 
lender  biographer,  who  has  been  substantially  followexH 
all  the  later  accounts,  'and  had  no  employment  to  divg" 
and  amuse  his  over-active  temper,  he  ran  into  his 
excesses;  which  being  taken  amiss,  without  falling  ir 
actual  disgrace,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  him  to  re- 
move from  that  city  for  the  present.*  His  next  apt 
ance  was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltai",  in  the  spring  en  1 
where,  having  offered  his  senices  as  a  volunteer  lo 
King  of  Spain,  he  was  .ippointed  by  the  Conde  de  las  To 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Here,  we  are  told,  he  was  o 
in  the  trenches,  and  exposed  himself  wherever  any  ser 
was  going  forward ;  but  his  conduct  appears  to  have 
taken  quite  as  much  of  mere  recklessncs-s  and  bravftdoi 
of  real  gallantry.  'He  went  one  evening,'  it  is  rela^ 
'close  to  the  walls,  near  one  of  the  posts  of  the  town, 
either  called  to,  dared,  or  Ihreatened  the  soldiers  of 
garrison.  They  asked  who  he  was  :  he  readilj'  answc 
""The  Duke  of  Wharton;"  and.  though  his  grace  n 
there  as  an  enemy,  lliey  suffered  Tiim  to  return 
trenches  without  firing  one  shot  at  him  ;  had  tl 
otherwi.se  he  must  inevitably  have  perished.' 
injury  he  received  at  the  siege  was  a  slight  wound 
foot  &x>m  the  burbling  of  a  gre'^'^''"  -""I  as  a  rewa 
what  he  had  done,  the  King  oi  e  him  a  comt 

sion  of  colonel-asgregaLe  to  u--    --   -    .  Irish  roj 
But  this  wtva  small  compensation  for  what  his  frafl 
duct  lost  lum  nt  home  :  where,  soon  after,  a  bill 
ment  was   preferred   against  him  for  hieh  trca 
milted  by  appearing  in  arms  before,  and  firing  <      __ 
against,  his  majesty's  town  of  Gibraltar,  upon  which  a 
vietion  tbUowed  in  due  course,  and  he  lost  both  hi*^ 
age  and  all  else  that  he  possessed  in  his  native 
Before  this  had  happened  however  he  had  writl« 
Pretender,  proposing  to  come  back  to  Rome,  but; 
for  answer  a  strong  exhortation  rather  lo  make  thj 
his  way  to  England,  ajid  try  if  he   could  accon 
matters  there.     On  this  he  set  out  with  his  du 
Paris,  where  he  a/rived  in  May,  1T2S.    He  imr 
waited  upon  Mr.  Walpolo,  the  English  ambaj>t«a4^ 
received  him  with  abundance  of  civility,  but  wi 
JitHe  surprised  when,  at  pafUnif,  liis  grace  told 
was  going  to  dine  with  the  Bislipp  of  Rochester  ithej 
Attert)ury).    Walpole  replied,  that  if  he  mearit,, 
with  that  prelate,  there  was  no  reason  why  he    ' 
him  of  his  intention.    From  Paris  ho  went  on 
and  here,  where  he  fii-st  heard  of  his  indictment,  it 
firmed  that  he  was  visited   by  two  emissaries   fron 
English  minister  (Walpole),  who  endeavoured  to  per 
/tim  to  avert  his  fate  by  making  some  sort  of  sn'""''- 
the  government;  but  he  remained  deaf  lo  a! 
urge.    The  rest  of  his  history  reaxls  like  an  n 
long   fit  of  drunkenness — which  indeed  it   i  itl 

great  part  actually  was.     He  extorted  some  fi  .    '  "• 

niary  iU4>istaiice  from  tlie  Pretender,  and  aUo  from  oibcr 
quarlei"»  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  occa.«on«l  suppllf* 
and  his  military  pay,  he  was  now  commonly 
all  tlie  embarrassments  of  the  most  extreme 
whenever  he  received  any  money,  if  it  csc^i 
morous  rabble  of  creditors,  it  was*  spent  as  fu 
untamed  profusion  and  taste  for  !i     : 
couid  squander  it.     He  moved  abv 
or  sometimes  desperation  drove  hui. .   . 
to  Orleans,  then  to  NanleiJ,  whence  he  t 

baci.  arvl.  leaving  his  duchess  there,  went  ^. 

nieut,  which  appears  to  have  been  ^ti  Madrid. 
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Hcmr  lime  after  he  is  stntcd  to  have  been  in  gariison  at 
Rrt;  he  gat  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Marquess 

dk  ',  rnor  of  C'atalunia,  the  end  of  which  wa» 

that  iHi  rttmvt'i  orders  from  co\irt  not  again  to  enter 
Hwxclono,  but  lo  repair  to  his  quarters  at  I>erida.  On 
this,  we  are  told,  eiving  way  to  meluncholy,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  i-on*iuiiption ;  so  tliaf,  by  the  bcginiung  of  the  year 
1731,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  Kis  limbs,  and  was  not  able  to 
waJt  from  hia  bed  to  the  fireside  without  assistance.  After 
thoui  two  months  he  rallied  somewhat,  from  drinking  a 
□ua«ral  water  in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia;  but  in  Riay, 
having  gone  with  his  regiment  to  Tarragona,  he  became 
agun  as  ill  as  ever;  and,  going  bac£  to  the  mineral 
»|thng,  'he  fell,"  says  his  biographer,  'into  one  of  those 
faiatiog  fits  to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  subject, 
ia  a  smiall  village,  and  was  utterly  de&titute  of  all  neces- 
Aries,  till  some  iiharitable  fathers  of  a  Bernardine  convent, 
which  happened  to  be  near  the  place  where  he  lay,  hear- 
ing of  hiji  miserable  condition,  onered  him  what  assistance 
their  house  afforded.'  After  languishing  in  the  convent 
foi  a  week,  he  died  there  on  the  31st  of  May,  1731,  and 
wiLS  buried  the  next  day  by  the  monks  in  the  same  manner 
la  whicii  one  of  themselves  would  have  been  interred. 
Hit  ^idow  sunivcd,  in  obscurity,  till  February,  1777, 
when  she  died  in  London,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pan- 
CTJ-  •  ard. 

T  lit  from  which  the  preceding  facta  are  chiefly 

ciiruitcd  was  originally  published  in  8vo.,  at  London,  in 
I73L  under  the  title  at  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  His 
G:  '•'  .,  jaje  Duke  of  Wharton,  by  an  Imnartial 
Hi  prefixed  to  two  octavo  volumes  publisned  in 

17.^-  ;  "The  Life  and  Writinj^s  of  Philip,  late  Duke 

01  '  but  which  contain  only  the  74  numbers  of  the 

'T  ..'  and  the  speech  on  the  bill  of  pains  and 

Jri  .iiist  Alterburv.  Uie  pairing  of  which  is  ft  con- 

that  of  the  "True  Bnton,'  although  it  has  a 
-pa^e  of  ita  own,  dated  1T24.    Tliere  is  another  publi- 
,  iQ  two  volumes,  8vo..  without  date,  entitled  'The 
*l  Works  of  Philip,   late  Duke  of  Wharton,  and 
of  the  Wharton  Fnmily,  and  of  the  Duke's  Intitnate 
^  '>nl  Botinebroke,  Dean  Swft, 
■y,  Ixird  Dorset,  Major  P^ek, 
,>irs.  \v  ."    Tliese  two  volumes  how- 

ar  lo  hav  I  printed  in  1727  (before  the 

Itath),  will.    11. u  reception   only  of  this  general 
and  a  Life  of  the  duke,  which  is  substantially 
with  that  noticed  above,  and  is  here  stated  to  Ije 
icated  by  a  person  of  quality,  and  one  of  his 
timate  friends.'    The  volumes  contain  very  little 
even  attributed  to  the  duke ;  but  in  the  second  are 
cttera   in   prose,   addressed  to  Lady  Wharton,  his 
l^rst  wife,  and  her  poetical  paraplmise  of  the  *  Ia- 
'tens  of  Jeremiah.'     It  is  said  that  Rilson  had  at  one 
■:iion  of  colleclin;^  and  publishing  the  poetical 
I  rthe  Duke  of  Wharton,  which  however  pro- 
woDi.i  not  be  ve-v        '     v-certained.     Nichols  hag 
\itd  two  poems  by  1  ;i  the  5th  volume  of  his 

ion,  pp.  24-^'  hly  finished  character  Of 

Moral  ling 'Wharton, the  scom 

dcrofour'    ,,      -  uir  to  most  readers, 

EAT.    Of  ail  the  pLiiits  which  are  cultivated,  there 
of  luore  importance  than  wheat.     It  grows  readily 
.__sl  every  climate  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zones. 
Tnpcmf  e  climate,  such  as  is  best  suited  to  the  nature 
IS  to  be  its  natural  home.    It  has  been  so  long 
.t  virhere  it  appears  to  grow  spontaneously,  as 
.' <  I       'Is  in  the  East,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I    wheat  unticnlly  cultivated  there. 
u  ;»  iiu  1  i.ir'iy  plant,  anti  its  vitality  is  such  that 

it  IS  not  t.-oyed.     Wheat  has  been  known  to  be 

'  ^'  — '  ater  of  floods  so  long,  that  every  other 

iiion  was  destroyed:  and  yet,  on  the 
.    '    has  sprung  up  from  the  root  .ind  come 
It  ha:>  also  been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
I'ements  are  true  which  have  appeared  in  the 
trette '  and  other  publications,  it  has  grown 

Thf  l)ot;untal  characters  of  wheat  will  be  found  under 
the  word  Triticm,  its  generic  name.  Some  l>olani*l« 
haw  'its  into    diflerent   species,   from  aome 

tn»!l  \n  their  formation.     Others,  coniider- 

m^  thai  i[ir>  m-Miiy  form  hybrids  when  mixed  in  the  sow- 
ing, a'nd  that  Ihcir  pecuUa'ntics  vaFy  with  the  soil   and 


climate,  have  looked  upon  all  the  cultivated  wheats  nt 
mere  varielie?.  There  are  however  three  principal  varie- 
ties, so  ditt'trenl  in  njipearance  that  they  claim  peculiar 
attention.  These  are  the  hard  wheats,  the  soft  wheats, 
and  the  Pplish  wheats.  The  hard  wheats  are  the  produce 
of  wai-m  climates,  such  tis  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Harbary.  The 
sod  wheals  grow  in  the  norlnem  parts  of  Europe,  as  in 
Belgium,  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  Poliah 
wheats  grow  in  the  country  from  which  they  derive  their 
name,  arid  are  also  hard  wheats.  It  is  from  their  external 
form  that  they  are  distinguished  from  ottier  wheats.  The 
hard  wheats  have  a  compact  seed  nearly  tran>])arent, 
which,  when  bitten  through,  breaks  short,  and  snows  a 
very  white  flour  within.  The  soft  wheats  arc  those  usually 
cultivated  in  Britain  ;  they  have  an  opaque  coat  or  skin, 
and  which,  when  first  reaped,  give  way  readily  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger  and  thumb.  These  wheats  require 
to  be  well  dried  and  hardened  before  Ihey  can  be  con- 
veniently ground  into  flour.  The  Polish  wheat  has  a  long 
chaff  which  is  much  longer  than  the  seed,  a  large  oblonic 
Jiard  seed,  and  an  ear  cylindrical  in  appearance.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate spiing  wheat,  and  not  very  productive  in  the  climate  of 
England :  hence  it  has  only  been  occttuonally  cultivated 
by  way  of  experiment. 

The  foUowuig  cuts  represent  some  peculiar  varieties  of 
wheat.  The  first  is  a  compound  ear,  produced  by  very 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  is  common  in  Ei;vpt.  Tlie  st-uond 
ia  the  spelter  wheat,  of  which  the  chaff  is  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  grain  as  to  be  separated  only  by  pawing 
through  a  mill.  It  is  an  inferior  variety,  but  grows  in  le»s 
fertile  soils.  The  third  is  the  Polish  wheat,  with  verj'  long 
chaff  and  hard  grains.  The  fourth  is  a  v.ariety  which  only 
ripens  one  seed  in  each  spikelet,  and  is  not  much  culti- 
vated. The  fit^h  is  common  soft  bearded  wheat.  If  the 
awns  of  this  kind  are  obliterated,  it  fonaa  our  common  soft 
wheat.  The  circumstance  of  awns  seems  not  to  att'ect  the 
nature  of  the  wheat,  and  they  differ  so  much  in  length  that 
the  varieties  of  smooth- eared  and  bearded  wheats  run  in- 
sensibly into  each  other. 

The  hard  wheats  contain  much  more  gluten,  a  touj^h 
viscid  SYibstance  which  is  very  nutriUous  nnd  which, 
containing  a  portion  of  nitrogen,  readily  promotes  that 
feimentation,  or  rising,  as  it  is  called,  of  tlie  dough, 
which  is  e«ential  to  good  light  bread.  The  quantity 
ol  this  varies  with  the  soil  and  climate,  from  5  per 
cent,  ill  some  -soft  wheats,  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  hardest 
and  most  transnareut.  It  is  tliis  quantity  of  gluten  which 
causes  the  Italian  wheats  to  be  ustd  exclusively  for  the 
rich  pastes  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  food  of 
that  nation.  The  soft  wheats  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  starch,  which  fits  thexa  for  the  vinous  fermentation,  by 
its  conversion  into  sugar  and  alcohol :  for  brewing  or  diir- 
tilling,  therefore,  the  soft  whcata  arc  the  best. 

The  distinction  between  the  winter  and  summer  wheals 
is  one  which  arises  entirely  from  the  season  in  which  they 
have  been  usually  sown  ;  lor  they  can  readily  lie  converted 
into  each  other,  by  sowing  earlier  or  later,  and  ^^radually 
acceleratinK  or  retarding  their  growths.  The  difference 
in  colour  between  red  and  white  wheats  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  soil;  white  wheats  gradually  become  darker  and 
ultimately  red  in  some  stiff  wet  soils,  and  the  red  wheats 
lose  their  colour  and  become  first  yellow  and  then  while 
on  rich,  light,  and  mellow  soils.  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie 
grain  sooner  changes  colour  than  the  chaff"  and  straw. 
Hence  we  have  red  wheats  with  white  chatf,  and  wlijte 
wheats  with  red  chalT,  which  on  the  foregoing  principle  is 
readily  accounted  for.  The  chatf  retains  the  original  colour 
when  tlie  skin  of  the  grain  has  already  changed  lo  another. 
We  state  this  on  our  own  experience.  The  koiI  lt«*t 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  is  a  deep  loam  in<'lin»'d  to 
clay,  with  a  dry  subs4nl.  If  Ihi'*  i--  "ul  o  ii;ihiiully,  it  imwil 
be  drained  artificially,  to  ensn, 
such  a  soil,  wheat  may  be  so»  n 
per  intermediate  crops.  Formerly  iln  , 
wheat  crop  waa  generally  by  ii  fh-nn  niW 
certain  addition  of  manure,  '■' 
thought  sufficient  for  a  crop  <• 
the  fallow  rrcuned.  U  mw  • 
means,  a  crop  of  wheat  couM 
certain  average  j  for  if  '• 
manure  wan  earned  on  1 1 

laid  before  it  arrived  at  t; i  .:, .        

to  have  been  set  lo  it»  incrrnsK.   hrw  miHlvs  of  tnd** 
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1.  E(jrPtiftn  Wlirat  (Tr  nruoi');  9,  Rfwl**'  Wl"*t  CTrlUcum 

Spflln))  li    Lomc^ihanMl  1  •    ■  >.   iTriLkntm   I'uluuicun  i ;   4,    Siiuela- 

•ntiunk  Wh»»l  ^Trilicius  moin><\j<-cum  I ;  5,  Commou  Be»n>rt1  Wl«««t  iTtill- 
Sim  tiirffiliiai). 

haw  nhovrn  that  thi9  was  not  without  its  remedy,  and  that 
it  wtui  recent  manuring  which  caiued  the  wheat  to  lode4> ; 

iMlt  that  an  increased  fertility,  produced  '         '  .e- 

30n,  enabled   the  land   to  bear  ci  Tar 

'•■'    ♦•••  "^•■■'  •*  I'ver  could  before.     'sVnwuv.  imiuns  a 
iranic  matter  in  intimately  nuxe<l  with 
1  ...,u!5;    where  it  can  have  a  tiriu  hoUi  by 

1  vn  at  the  mme  time  strike  the  fibres  oi  them 

t;  well  a»  around,  m  search  oi'  I'ouJ.     Wlu  n  it 

BMvte  wiib  MKrh  a  soil  and  is  deposited  at  a  j 
k  vegct«t««  alowly,  pushing  to  the  si.irtacc  oii< 
ftUmeal,  while  numerous  fibres  atrike  into  Uw  soil  iiMiu 
,  ii}f  iti'cd.    lli&j>e  !>upp]y  the  plant  with  regular  nourisii- 


ibouno^l 


ment,  and  in  due  time  a  knot  is  formed  at  th«  aurfaee  of 
the  Boil,  from  which  several  roofs  and  stems  bran  " 
This  is  called  the  tillering  of  the  wheat.     The  ni 
B^ar  the  surface  soon  become  the  chief  source  of  ; 
ment,  and  in  a  rich  compact  tsoil,  where  there   i- 
numerous  stems  arise,  lorrajntf  a  tufl,  and  ■•'"■*•  ■■' 
time  bears  a  large  ear  well  filled  with  m  i 
a  very  moderate  quantity  of  seed  a  git 
duced.     The  stroni;  stems  supportini''  ea 
able  to  resist  the  effect  of  storms  and  r;* 
lay  weaker  plants  level  with  the  g^round. 
abundant  manuring  imraedialcly  before  the  seed  »j 
is  to  produce  too  rapid  a  growth,   weakening 
and  increasing  its  quantity  at  the  expense  of  the  ei 
does  not  attain  its  proper  development.     This  i 
running  to  straw.   All  strong  manures  which  contarn  many 
saline  particles  have  this  effect ;  which  is  corroborated  by 
late  experiments  with  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  othtt^ 
saline  compoimds.     They  produce  more  straw  and  leas 
corn,  and  hence  are  not  found  of  the  same  use,  when  «|>- 
plied  to  crops  which  arc  cultivated  for  their  seed*  a«  Ihey 
are  on  grasses. 

A  certain  portion  of  nitrogen  is  essential  to  the 
tion  of  good  wheat,  as  that  element  enters  into ''' 
position  of  the  gluten,  which  will  be  found  to  about 

ftroportion  as  nitrogen  exists  in  the  soil,  or  can  b«  suppfi^ 
rora  the  atmosphere.    The  experiments  of  Liebtg  seem  ta 
show  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  will  not  eiflH 
into  the  substance  of  plants,  except  in  the  form  of  am^H 
nia,  and  hence  the  efncacy  of  manures  has.  of  late,  bMB 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  they  can  pro- 
duce.    This  theory  however  requires  to  '  "  by 
experience,  before  it  is  at  once  ^opted  v  n. 
Decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  humus,  scti.i- 
good  wheat  soil,  and  it  may,  in  the  slow  progr 
entire   decomposition,   when  it  is  continually  at 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  have  some  chemical  effc«t  do' 
nitrogen  also,  so  as  to  make  it  of  use  in  the  vegvtati^ 
wheth<'r  by  fir>>t  forming  ammonia,  or  in  any  other  wijr. 
Further  experiments  may  perhaps  throw  r.  li^M  rn  thi. 
subject.     It  is  well  known  however  thiil  d! 
be  compact,  ils  fertility  is  very  nearly  pi 
(jtiatilily  of  humus  which  it  contains 
caJcarcous  earth  or  carbonate  of  li 
Lime  has  been  often  considered  » 
manure  for  wheat,  even  more  than  v 
is  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  lime  acls  ui 
richer  the  land  which  does  not  contain  > 

alreaily,  the  more  powerful  the  effect  of  ^. 

P«rience  ha.s  proved  that  lime  ha.s  little  effect 
aoils.  until  they  are  first  manured  with  animal 
table    substances.      To    produce   good    wheat 
land  sliould  be  gradually  brought  to  the  proper 
fertility,  by   abundant  nmnuring   for  y 
which  will  not  suffer  from  an  over-dose  ■ 
Leave  in  the  soil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  buiuua,  uiti 
blended  with  it,  for  a  crop  of  wlieat.     Clover  i»  a 
which  will  bear  a  coi 
and   both  are  an  e.\ 

roots  left  in  the  groiinu   num  ;l  i^ouu   ciun  ui    run 
slowly,  and  thus  furnish  a  rvgiilar  supply  of  fooJ 
wheat  sown  in  the  next  season.     FotaJoes  also 
much  forcing,  but  the  neccssar}'  loosening  of  the  aoi 
this  i-niti  renders  it    leM  fit  as  a  preparation    for  w 
I  0  has  fully  proved  that,  as  a  general   ruU, 

l>  uw  barley  and  clover  aAer  potatoes,  and  \et 

latlef  be  succeeded  by  wheat. 

Improved  chemical  analysis  has  discovered  various  juIk 
stances   in  minute   quantities  in  tl  ~ 

wheat ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  do 
stances,  being  essential  to  its  formation,  i 
manures  for  it,  if  tiiey  do  not  already  e 
sufficient  quantities.     jVlosl  of  ''  ' 

in  all  sui!:»  w  liich  contain  a  du<'  , 
in  a  very  minutely  divided  statv,  »u<t  |<i<> 
tiun  witn  alumina  or  jtutass,  seems  one 
i><]it;«iit  In  iri\i'  du6  strent''^'  '"  ''"^  '^tivc. 
>  .iss  or  woci.' 

i.ised  as  ut.i 
it.     The  anaiy^; 
lit  of  the  ears,  by  i 
u  i^entii-ally  cousidered  an  exceJkut  wnlhv 
lowing  results : — 
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:  these  results  it  will  appear,  that  from  the 
^  to  the  maturity  of  the  seed  a  portion  of 

Ji.- ^  j»  converted  into  earthy  phosphates;  that 

acL-urmi!ate«  in  thf  straw,  but  not  in  the  grain:  and 

ppla^a  N  tl.e  j)riiKipal  meanid  of  rendering  the  silica 

important  ingredient  in  a  wheat  soil,  as 

-phoiic  ocii    Thifi  last  ia  found  chieflj^  in 

oil: 

LJt'i  .at  thrives  best  on  heavy  soila,  and  without 

p  ynn^iunlion  pnjduces  only  scanty  and  uncertain  crops 
kbo*e  ^vhich  arc  naturally  li^ht  and  loose,  it  may  be 
ie  to  gi  •  Lood  return  in  soils  which  would  once 

e.bccn  '  ted  only  for  the  growth  of  rye  and 

^  But  iwrii  iiic  icxtuie  and  composition  of  these  soils 
pL  liave  been  rreatly  improved  by  judicious  tillage  and 
Wring.  While  the'  heavy  soils  are  repeatedly  ploughed 
I  pulverized  to  render  them  mellow,  the  lighter  are 
3eieJ  jh.tl'  Lonr.)rut  by  marling,  where  this  can  be 
impost*  in  wliich  the  principal 
.ily  nysuch  plants  as  have  sub- 
tli«l  tkad  iun^  iiiou,  by  which  the  soil  ii  kept  together. 
b  flia  clover,  lucem,  sainfoin,  and  other  gnusea.  If 
m  plants  have  been  well  manured,  and  cover  the 
well,  keeping  in  tlie  moii>ture.  the  soil  will  have 
sufficiently  compact  to  bear  wheat.  One  plough- 
quite  sufficient,  and  if  a  heavy  land-pre»er  is 
)W  two  pIoui:hs  and  press  in  the  furrows,  so  as 
j»  Rniratn  drill*  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  in 
FSted  can  find  a  solid  bed,  there  will  be  everj' 
ty  of  a  KOod  crop  of  wheat,  which  will  come  up 
ir*  rows,  the  roots  t)citig  at  such  a  depth  as  to  run 
wanting  moiktuie  till  the  stem  has  arisen  to  its 
jht,  and  the  ear  is  formed  :  a  few  showers  at  that 
ial  time  will  make  the  grain  awell,  and  insure  a  good 

maotnc  soils  it  may  not  be  judicious  to  attempt  U)  sow 
tat;  bnt  theae  are  the  pootest  loose  sands,  which  natu- 
f  woald  bear  only  uat ^  and  buckwheat ;  on  these,  unieaa 
mf^if  be  abundant!}'  marled,  it  is  much  better  to  aow 
'  ,  wheat  is  sown  on  light  soils  in  good  heart,  it 

iily  in  spring,  if  it  has  not  been  injured  by 
•  "IT  apt  to  raise  up  the  roots  and  throw 
'd.  The  driving  of  sheep  over  the 
.c  .v..,.o  into  the  ground,  and  prevents  this 
>wmg  out ;  but  a  vigoroa*  growth  of  straw  iii  not  always 
of  a  good  crop  at  harvest,  as  many  farmerv 
experience :  what  would  be  advi»able  in 
;  not  aiwavs  ao  in  lighter.  A  heavy  rolling 
fpiftur^er  a  light  harrowing  is  very  useful  at  a  time 
A  t£e  turlace  ia  moist.      It  cloMa  the  porei  and 


checka  the  evaporation  :  and  the  tighter  the  surface  can 
be  made  the  better  chance  there  is  of  a  fur  crop.  ^ 
The  Norfolk  rotation,  as  it  is  generally  called,  in  which  V 
wheat  is  sown  after  clover,  is  the  only  one  well  adapted 
for  wh»nt  on  Vight  soils.  The  manure  having  been 
put  abundantly  for  the  turnip  and  the  land  being  freed 
iVorn   weeds,   the   barley   which    follows  ia    generally  a 

food  crop  ;  and  the  clover,  which  is  sown  in  tnis,  is  trod- 
en  in  the  reaping  and  carrying  of  the  barley  :  and  there  is 
only  one  ploughing  fVom  tne  time  the  barley  is  sown  to 
the  sowing  of  the  wheat.  If  this  be  dibbled  on  the  turned 
sward  of  tne  clover,  the  land  will  receive  another  treading 
by  the  dibblers,  the  seed  will  be  regularly  deposited  at  a 
proper  depth,  and  no  preparation  of  lignt  land  can  be 
more  likely  to  produce  good  wheat.     On  lieavy  soils  the 

S recess  must  be  varied  ;  the  surface,  inntead  of  beintr  ron- 
ered  more  compact,  will  often  be  so  bound  as  ' 
to  be  stirred  by  harrowing  or  hoeing  before  " 
plant  can  properly  tiller.  If  a  farmer  is  anxitms  in  ir.i'.v 
good  crops  of  wheat,  he  must  not  rest  satUfied  afln'  he 
ha*  ploughed,  manured,  and  sown:  •'•■  -"i''  "'i'  i', 
growth  ol  this  important  crop  d:uly. 

which  expeiiiMu  !■  .iml  observation  ha,  ^     ^„-  -^  .  -  I 

tJie  growth  ■<  mve  the  causes  of  (aiture. 

In  heavy  ^  .  ng  ia  more  detrimental  tlian  excew 

of  moisture.  Even  in  well-drained  fielda  the  water  will 
stand  too  long  in  the  furrows  if  there  is  not  a  proper  outlet 
for  it.     The  Uirrows  should  be  well  clear-  '  li  the 

spade  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  drilled  1.  the 

earth  being  thrown  evenly  ever  the  surface  of  Uie  at  itches. 
and  not  left  in  an  unsiehtly  ridge,  which  crumbles  down 
with  the  furrow  at  the  first  frost.  In  proper  places  and  at 
regular  distances  deeper  water-furrows  should  be  dug  out 
after  the  plough  hRa  ploughed  a  deep  furrow  in  the  in- 
tended line ;  and  this  should  then  be  finished  as  is  said 
above :  so  that  if  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  should  come  sud- 
denly, the  water  will  have  a  regular  course  and  outlet  into 
the  ditches  which  lie  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  land,  with- 
out soaking  into  the  soil,  which  Is  already  too  retehtive  of 
moisture.  It  ia  chiefly  in  spring  and  when  snow  melts  that 
there  should  be  a  daily  inspection  of  the  wheat-fields.  An 
experienced  eye  going  along  the  bottom  of  the  ridges  of  a 
large  field  will  discover  at  once  whether  there  is  any 
stoppage  of  the  water  ;  and  by  means  of  u  spade  or  shovel 
it  will  DC  re  1'  '  '  i'h  little  trouble.  When  the  surface 
binds,  as  it  '  ue  soils,  and  prevents  the  accesii  of 

air  to  the  ruou,  >•»  i<iiid  is  harrowed  or  hoed, and  in  a  few 
days  the  effect  will  be  apparent. 

Soils  which  lie  on  a  very  porous  subsoil,  or  which  by 
artificial  draining  have  been  so  dried  and  mellowed  that 
horses  can  go  over  the  land  at  all  linu-!.  witlnjut  maklne 
such  an  imprettsion  aa  will  retain  wat' 
laid  flat,  without  more  open  furrows  111 
the  convenience  of  ploughing  with  a  fixed  lunuuiruw  \  and 
thus  a  considerable  portion  is  made  productive  which 
would  be  taken  up  by  furrows,  and  perhajM  produce  weedSt. 
But  if  the  soil  is  of  a  tenacious  quality,  eaaly  compressed 
when  moist,  and  horses  cannot  safely  be  allowed  to  pass 
over  it  when  wet,  it  is  absolutely  necesaaxy  to  di\i'  me 
land  into  stitches,  or  beds  with  mnows  between  them,  in 
which  the  hon>ea  can  walk  while  they  draw  harrows  or  a:iy 
other  implement  over  the  land.  All  the  implements 
should  be  so  constructed  that,  if  they  have  wheels,  these 
may  run  in  the  furrows,  so  that  nothing  wit]  disturb  the 
evenness  of  the  stitchea,  which  should  have  a  very  gentle 
slope  from  the  centre  toward*  the  two  furrows  which 
bound  it.  For  spring  crops  this  i»  not  so  easential,  altbougb 
it  ia  advisable  not  to  deviate  from  the  usual  fom*  *^^ 
when  barley  and  clover  a/e  sown,  because,  when  the  •'■f' 
(ace  is  laid  in  double  stitche*,  as  is  sometimes  do****  '*  * 
not  Teiy  ea*y  to  lay  it  in  wurow  »tifcl»e*  ai"^^^"* 
pkmghiaig,  Idr  wbeaL  No  doobt  a  very  expert  j*^^^^ 
woald  do  ao,  bat  It  ift  not  often  that  many  "ff'^r^^ 
men  are  on  tiw  aaae  turn.  Even  m  v.'iy  "f  "'*~ 
Fkoden.  aanow  etitchca  wtlh  deep  iot*fvai»  v* 
molt  advaniaccoua.  ,._^j| 

It  i»a  very  coauun  iioboa(b«i  goodwh^'^ 
is  not  well  adap«cd  to  the  rrowtli  "  *yTL  i 
soch  as  are  oaualli  fed  off  t^"  '"•"*  f  J3i| 
treading  of  antmiM  i*  nju" 
theae  crops  ace  uMtally  ««'' 
the  whMb  md  the  bonM  •"--     u^ 
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white  tnrnip.  will  tnx>w  luxuriantly  on  heavy  soil*  well  pre- 
d  and  mftoured  ;  and  they  may  be  so  managed  as  to  be 
n  off  before  the  winter,  or  even  very  soon  after  wheat 
hiuveftt.  The  bulbs  will  not  be  so  large,  but  they  will  be 
more  succulent,  and  may  be  kept  in  various  ways  till  they 
are  wanted  for  the  cattle.  The  land  beine  ploughed  im- 
mediately on  the  removal  of  the  turnips,  will  be  well  pre- 
pared for  wheat,  or,  when  mellowed  by  the  winter's  frost, 
may  be  sown  in  spring  with  beans,  barley,  or  oats.  The 
manure  will  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  even  if  it  ha* 
been  put  on  in  a  Miry  fresh  state  for  the  roots,  which 
can  only  be  recommended  on  verj' compact  soils.  If  the 
root  crops  arc  well  cleaned,  fallows  may  be  avoided,  or, 
at  least,  recur  verv  seldom,  and  then  only  when  root  weeds 
have  accumulateu  from  neglect. 

When  the  wheat  has  blossomed,  and  the  grain  in  the 
ear  is  fullr  formed,  it  should  be  watched,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seed  feels  of  the  consistence  of  tough  dough,  and  the 
siraw  is  dry  and  yellow  below  the  ear,  it  should  be  reaped. 
Tlie  skin  of  tlie  grain  will  be  thinner,  and  its  substance  will 
harden  readily  by  mere  drying,  while  the  straw  is  better 
fodder  for  the  caUle.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  in- 
crease of  flour  by  adopting  this  method  is  very  considerable. 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  forefathers  fo  cut  the  straw 
li.ilf-way  between  the  ear  and  the  ground,  and  their  reason 
was,  that  thus  less  room  was  required  in  the  barn,  and  no 
»eefLs  of  weeds  were  carried  there  in  the  straw  :  but  the  loss 
of  half  the  straw,  which  might  have  afforded  litter  or  fod- 
der for  cattle,  was  overlooked :  and  if  the  weeds  were  not 
taken  into  the  barn,  where  they  could  do  little  harm,  except 
giving  a  little  more  trouble  in  winnowing  and  sifting  tlie 
com,  they  were  left  to  shed  their  seeds  on  the  land,  and 
lints  perpetuate  its  foulness,  or  add  much  to  the  labour  of 
wecdmg  the  succeeding  crop?.  The  stubble  or  halms  had 
to  lie  mown  or  raked  off  before  the  land  could  be  well 
ploughed,  and  although  this  might  make  a  very  good 
shelter  for  cattle  in  a  yard,  when  made  into  lialm-walls,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  there  was  a  ^'reat  loss  of  labour 
in  thus  going  twice  over  the  field.  The  most  approved 
mode  of  reaping  now  is  that  which  is  called  fagging  or 
bagging  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  [Hauvkst],  but  the  most 
expeditious  is  mowing,  which,  by  means  of  s  cradle  scythe, 
may  be  done  so  regularly  as  to  allow  all  the  corn  to  be 
tied  up  in  sheaves  without  any  loss.  The  weeds  are  tied 
up  with  the  com,  and  when  the  whole  is  thrashed,  the 
seeds  of  the  latter  are  winnowed  out  and  burnt :  thus  they 
cannot  infest  the  land, and  there  is  double  the  qiutntity  of 
it  raw  to  convert  into  manure — a  matter  of  great  imporl- 
nnce  where  cattle  are  fed  on  turnips  in  the  yard,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  their  dung. 

The  choosing  of  wheat  for  seed  is  a  matter  of  gjreat  im- 
portance. Some  farmers  like  to  change  their  seed  often ; 
olhei-8  sow  the  produce  of  their  own  land  continually,  and 
both  seem  persuaded  that  their  method  is  the  best.  Tlie 
tact  is,  that  it  is  not  always  the  finest  wheat  wtiich  makes 
the  best  seed  ;  but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  land  oti 
which  it  grew.  Some  soils  are  renowned  far  and  wide  toi 
I'roducing  good  seed,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  seed 
degenei-ate.*  in  other  soils,  so  that  the  original  soil  is  resorted 
to  for  fresh  seed.  Many  places  liave  been  noted  for  this 
peculiarity :  and  among  them  we  may  mention  the  parish 
of  Burwcil,  in  Canihridpeshire :  the  wheat  which  grows 
there  is  mostly  sold  for  seed  at  a  price  considerably  above 
the  average.  It  has  been  asserted  of  late,  and  we  nave  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  asiertion,  that  the  vaiious  noted  seed- 
wheats,  when  analyzed,  are  found  to  contain  tlic  different 
elements  of  wliich  they  are  composed  in  nearly  the  same 
jiroportion,  especially  the  starch  and  gluten.  For  bread, 
that  which  contains  mast  gluten  is  preferred,  as  we  ob- 
M-rved  before  ;  but  to  produce  a  perfect  vegetation,  there 
should  l>e  no  excess  of  this  suljstance,  nor  any  deficiency.  ! 
The  seed  also  should  have  come  to  perfect  maturity.  This  i 
la«t  is  Uiiually  obtained  by  beating  the  sheaves  over  a  ))Iock 
(if  wood  or  ft  Cask,  without  untying  them,  by  which  means 
the  ripest  seeds  fall  out.  The  proportion  between  the 
.Htarch  and  gluten  is  easily  ascertained  by  csjefully  washing  > 
the  flour  when  the  wheat  has  tieen  ground.  It  is  most 
convenient  to  tie  up  the  flour  in  a  cloth,  which,  shaken  and 
l>eaten  in  water,  will  let  nil  the  starch  pass  through  and  re- 
tain only  the  gluten.  The  operation  should  he  continued 
lUf  long  Ha  the  water  is  tinged  with  the  white  stAivh.  Any 
one  can  readily  make  the  experiment ;  .ind  m  the  sol't 
wheat*  vftry  much  in  the  projiortion  of  the  gluten  they 
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contain,  the  differcnc«  will  bo  reftdUy  Mcertttn«d. 
leads  to  a  practical  conclusion :  if  we  wi$h  to  flttf* 
peculiar  sort  of  wheat  Ibr  seed,  and  if  we  ttr.d  ttwU,  by 
preparation  of  the  soil,  or  its  m^ginai  coropoution.  w*  [ 
duce  a  wheat  in  which  the  gluten  and  starch  arv  in  »di/- 
I'erenl  propoilion  from  that  of  the  original  seed,  w«  amy 
conclude  that  this  is  owing  to  more  or  lew  of  azotited  Blat- 
ter in  the  soil,  that  is,  more  animal  manure,  or 
able  humus ;  and  by  increasing  the  one  or  the 
may  bring  our  wheat  to  have  all  the  properties  oftl 
nal  seed.  Tliis  is  a  valuable  discovery,  and  deservM 
fully  confirmed  by  experience. 

While  the  wheat  is  growing  it  is  exposed  to  rariou* 
cidents,  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  foresee,  and  tuorc  dif- 
ficult to  guard  against.  The  smut  and  bumt-ear  are 
eases  which  may  be  generally  prevented  by  a  proper  p 
ration  of  the  seed  before  it  is  sown.  [Buhnt-Eah  ;  oj* 
Many  corrosive  substances  have  been  recommended  to 
the  seed  in,  such  as  blue  vitriol  and  arsenic,  and  thoM 
have  used  these  steeps  place  great  confidence  in  thea. 
seems  however  that  washing  the  seed  well  with  plain  water 
or  with  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  drying  it  with  quick 
lime,  sufficiently  destroys  the  germ  of  the  smut  to  previ 
its  propagation.  The  most  common  steep  is  water  in 
so  much  salt  has  been  dissolved  as  will  enable  it  to  fl  _ 
egg.  In  this  the  seed  may  be  left  for  12  hour*  or  moit; 
and  then  spread  on  a  floor  and  mixed  with  as  much  quick- 
lime as  will  absorb  the  moisture,  and  allow  it  to  be  »oi»a 
or  drilled,  without  (he  groins  adhering  to  one  another^ 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  Royal  Soct«ty  of 
Agriculture  of  England,'  Part  I.,  is  a  valuable  papcr,bjtiM 
Rev.  T.  S.  Henslow,  on  the  diseases  of  wheat.  HedMcribfli 
the  different  pmgi  which  produce  the  various  ilinimw  of 
pepper-brand,  dust-brand,  rust,  and  mildew  :  hedoabtatiu 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  Berberis  trees  or  bu»hr*  cauw 
mildew  in  wheat  which  grows  near  them,  although  tiwii 
believed  by  many  farmers. 

The  ergot  in  wheat  is  an  excrescence  from  the  ear.  like  * 
small  horn,  into  which  the  seed  is  transformed.  It  has* 
poisonous  quality  and  a  medicinal  one.  The  cause  of  thu 
monstrosity  in  the  seed  is  not  fully  known.  It  is  vuppoaeil 
to  be  caused  by  the  puncture  of  some  iiiMCt,  mtro- 
ducing  a  virus  which  has  entirely  altered  the  function 
of  the  geim,  and  made  it  produce  this  ergot,  instead  of  a 
healthy  seed. 

Another  disease   of  the  seed  is  called  ear-cockle*,  ud 
is  caused  by  extremely  minute  insects  like  4-i«    "hi 
fill  the  skin  of  the  seeds,  instead  of  flour.   Tliis  ,  ii 

is  called  Vibrio  Tritici,  is  described  by  Mr.  L 
'  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1823.  Tliis  disciise  u 
80  common  as  the  smut  and  pepper-brand.  It  is  pro 
according  to  Mr.  Hen.slow,  that  the  ani male ula  may 
killed  by  exposing  the  grain  to  a  certain  heat,  so  ia  nu' 
destroy  its  power  of  vegetation,  but  sufficient  to  kill 
vibrio. 

The  wheat-midge  {Ceeiihmyia  tritici)  is  another  cxt 
enemy,  which  does  more  harm  to  the  crop  than  is  c^iei 
known.     It  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  root  of  the  germ  in 
ear,   and    prevents  the  filling  of  the  gr-ain,  the  m 
living   on    the    nutritive    juices  which    >hould 
the  farina.     The   Hessian  fly,  which  wused  wich 
tions  in  America  and  Canada  at  one  time,  i»  a  d» 
species  of  the  same  fly.     Tliis  deposits  its  eggs  in  thrill 
near  the  root,  and  thus  destroys  the  whole  plant,  ^fit_ 
refer  the  reader  for  further  particular*  to  the  pap 
mentioned.     Great   attention  has  been  lately 
introduction  of  the  best  and  most  prolific  varicttes 
and  by  merely  observing  what  ears  appear  much 
to  others  in  a  field  of  ripe  wheat,  and  collecting  tl 
he  sown  scjmrately  in  a  garden  or  poiiion  of  a  fiel 
Taricty,  which  may  have  been  produced  1  v 
impregnation,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  ^  \ 
is  perpetuated.     By  carefully  seiccti""^    • 
be»l  adapted  to  the  soil,  by  a  more  > 
cultivation,  and  by  adding  those  mai..   . 
most  adapted  to   favour  its  perfect  vegetation, 
wheat  have  been  raised  which,  at  one  timi-.  wi 
been  thought  miraculous;  and  the  «ver« 
important  grain  has  been  increnst-^!  on  n! 
consider  how  closely  this  is  c(i" 
a  nation,  we  must  be  grateful   '  t 

selves  practically  and  thcoreticalJy  to  llic  mcrvasi 
duction  ot  this  stuff  of  life. 
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Corrt-T^mtie, — V'ltiltT  CnRK-TR  \ nft  ftro  uiven  »<ioount»  of 
Iht  «Mi|paLe«1  '  '  her  corn  and  ^nun 

]V>d9l)Wl'  in   '  .  pcriiNJs.  also  the 

MViiiur»  im]'  lUil,  luul  ili"  '■■'■'  1:1)  rrcula- 

UOO*  r>r  the  I  1    prtide  \>:     -    ;    i  11  M?vernl 

tfl»portiiiit  liti'i-tmi,' llie  rom- 

tiailc.  HI'  iifiii  in  this  pinco. 

H'"  7'  iiM-  attempt  was  made 

'lish  a  ftx»?u  duty  vl'  H*. 
■  ircign  wlieaf.     The  dis- 

*u'  ,  place  viTV  sliorll)'  nfter 

(his  .      ,  to  the  inini>tr>-.     How- 

BTcr,  on  lilt  'Jlli  01  FeOnian,-,  lH-t2.  iheir  succ-osasors  hronirht 
fipvward  n  mtisurc  for  Ihf  moditioation  of  the  corn  Iaw  of 
UP*  <l.  and  came  into  opem- 


co,  IV..  c.  W),  which  }RMed  from  the 

lothe  a9lh  of  April,   1H42,  the  total 

I   litled  was  13,r>4)2,856 quarters 

A'hcat-flour,  and,  in  addiiion, 

'     ;:irler5  of  coloniid  wiieat 

ir.     Nearly  one-half  of 

,...;iiLttcd  at  the  lowest  rate 

'  il«  at  the  higher  rates,  att  tlie 


l,744/>91 

rt:>^n  hIi^  ..-  .. 
f,  ami  ooinpH 

statement 


.'•Al.  Cvtf.  WlunKl-flAtir. 

i!4.-|  1.758,372 

•.i,H>-0,(ilH  862,202 

l.!>.7.'22fi  5l!!).12J 

r=^^^.  87.            .          .            B2U342  243,120 

TTi'  t.'rri  'I-   in\-  of  duly  w;ut  \inder  Cf.  the  quarter. 
(1  dtirinp  which  this  net  was  in  opcra- 
fe  of  whi-at  in  England  and  Wales  was 
6U..  the  eMreme  points  of  i!nt'tnation  in  the 

s  were  fr^m  3(>v.  M.  to  His.  Gf..  or  122  per 
laije  was  70*.  8^/..  in  1H39; 
■">.     In  ia3fl  the  duty  under- 

Tho  floalc  of  diifi< - 
idncements  to  the  li 
...    ....1111. .1.1    -iipplif'S    initil    tiio  duij    lu.a 

»i^«chc*l  lite  lowLsl  point  ;   nnd  :i  rise  in  prifC!'.  at  one  pnr- 

I.  r;'  ii.  Jv  (lie  shillm;:,  brongril  down  the  unlv 

U-n  stated  that  prices  were  tlcli- 

■  lit  the  dealers  mjs^ht  ofain  hy  the 

V  ;  but  the  strong;  motives  for  all  holders  of 

•  hack  Kiqiplies,  operated  mnch  in  the  same 

;t  any  fraud  on  their  part.     In  a  single  week, 

Iowe*t  duty  hn-i  Ueen  nltainod,  shove  1+ million 

--   ■      -^    ■    '..    ■  ^  ■  .   ■'■  .'    -■    ■•     :'     ':  ,  :,.H!iir 

lod 
•  11111    till!?    oiij»'tt    iimi    Di'on 
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tlie  average  pttcca  under  tUo 


act  of  1828.    From  Jtilv.  1642,  t«  Jnmiary,  If 
the  »vera(;e  price  of  wfiuat  in  (be  1  ^fmi  vn^Bia, 

fiti. ;  in  the  IfjO  old  towns,  rt'ia.  lUi, ,  ui  Airjrr^irfc 

avera^^fof  52*.  10(/.    Theimp<ir1ali(  1  ive 

taken  pi>u:e  uiuler  the  act  5  Vic.,  <  ti, 

1H42.  to  iJlh  .'Vpril,  1H43.  are  :— 

F,.ro,.n.         >*;-'-  r,:,..,.U,.       A,,«^' 

Wheat      .      qrs.  2,G'23,478    fi*.    :>  ->«     1*.  OJ, 

Wheat-flour,  cwla.    524,491    2*.  11  08  ?//. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  act  nnolhcr  ch:»nj?e  hajt  berti 
made  in  the  com  law.  Under  the  nd  of  IH2S  the  duties 
on  colonial  wheat  were  bf.  whvn  the  i)riec  hrrc  Mus  under 
07«..  and  6r/.  when  at  or  alM>ve  fl7-v.  •'"•  fm^iif-r  Th,.  :irt 
5  Vic.,  c.  14,  lixed  the  duties  on  « 
lows: — ^When  the  price  hire  was  n:  ur 

the  duty  was  Tm.  ; 

5a*.  and  under  r>n».      .     .      .     duly  U. 

56*.         „         fl7* 3v. 

57*.         ,.         58f 2y. 

."58*.  and  upwards         .     .     .       „     1*. 

The  aliove  are  still  the  rate»of  duty  charged  on  wheat 
imported  from  all  other  colonic*;,  cxcejA  Kastern  and 
Western  Canada;  but  the  Canadian  icpij^lature  hnvljiir.  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  home  povemir  -c 

a  duty  of  .3*.  on  all  wheat  imjKirlt'd  ■  ^u 

pjLsse'd  (G&7VJC.,  C.29)  i!'  liS^U;. 

under  which  wheal  from  '  ictured 

there,  will  be  at  all  times  iniiui-MUif  ur.o  toe  i  micd  King* 
dom  at  a  fixed  duty  of  !«.  }>er  quarter  charged  here.  For 
Hie  Rve  years  ending  January,  lli4.'i,  the  rate  of  duty  on 
Canatlian  wheat  averaged  2f.  It/,  per  quarter.  Tims  there 
are  now  three  distinct  regulations  for  the  imoriri.iti..n  nf 
wheat, — the  foreign  sliding  scale,  the  colonial  -  c, 

and  the  fixed  duty  for  Canada,     llie  effect  >  •■.  w 

Canada  Coin  Act  is  of  course  matter  of  specuiaUon  at 
present.  The  largest  quantity  of  wlicat  imported  from 
( 'anada  in  any  one  year  was  J  .  iu  1841,  of 

-\hich  above  two-thirds  was  iu  ur  :  but  tlut 

English  market  under  the  previous  slidi;i_  ly 

uncertain  one.      Since   the   article   on  dk 

appeared,  t lie  impoils  of  wheat  from  Ircuiiiu  iia\L'  i;ukn 
off"  30  per  cent,  on  a  comparison  of  the  sc^'ell  years  from 
1835  to  1841.  with  (he  preciding  seven  years,  or  fioni 
4,(J72,H2.j  to  2.'JH'.)fiO0  qrs.  Taking  periods  of  ten  years,  lliu 
jmjiorlaliun  of  foreign  wheal  has  gone  on  in  a  cunat.iiitjy 
inci'eiu-itig  ratio  snce  the  balance  was  fairly  turned,  auU 
this  coumry  ^eased,  or  nearly  so,  to  ejLjHirt  wheat.  TU*t 
following  is  taken  from  a  Parliaracntaiy  Kef  urn: —         ,^ 

rnlndji  <il  Tru  .\irTiu:«  Aniin.il  lii.|><irlall<]B 

V..«.i,.  or  1-, ,. .,  ■  :  \VJm*|^^ 

l/tt 


1701-70 


1771 -«0  . 

17«I-'>H)  . 
1791-l>^iO 

IJ'OMO  . 

lHlI-2t)  . 

1821 -;w  . 

1831-40  . 


T 

I  ■ 

fwC'jfiy 

42;>.rr?c 

.')3l,7t!2 
OdKllH 


W  HE  ATE  AM,  one  of  the  English  name?  for  tlie  Sarirolti 
frnanthr  of  authors,  Motarilla  wnanlhe,  Linn.,  genus  yHi^ 
fiont  of  Ilelon  and  Bri.sson.  ' 

Deicnpitr/n.  Ulil  Mul^'. — Upper  paits  of  the  Ixxly  nthjKJ 
irrey :  forehead,  band  above  the  eyes,  and  throat,  while ; 
black  passing  from  the  root  of  the  hill  Itolow  the  eye  and 
covering  the  orifice  of  the  ears;  wr  ru nip  and 

tail  white  for  two-thirds  of  the  leti:  latter:  tlws 

rest,  towards  the  end,  black,  excepting  llu  two  middle 
leathern,  which  are  entirely  block  ;  front  of  liw  neck  tind 
breast  btifr  '  '     i' the  lower  jxut.*  palf  butfjr- 

white.     T' 

J''tviaie.  in-i^rown:  rorcbend  rw4y-ffroy  ; 
deep  brou  -  und  cJAfimij  the  onfl'!-«-  o4  th© 
cars:  win^;.  .  n,  Ixirdered  with  hrigbt  tw^m»; 
white  at  the  or  iml  ]em  nxiendeii;  Mek  •■* 
breast  rusty ;   tli'  u-wlii'f--  

Young  0/  the  >mr.— .'  p«*»rB  IMa  UMaaft, 

with  the  upper  parts  van<  '  7r*5L^ 

and  spotted   with  brown;    iLuthir.^ t*« 
throat  and  lower  part  of  thi-  '""^y  ^^J;;,' 
striped  with  bLi(  !u"li  bm^ 
ru»ty  ;  quill*  and  lad-fcHti' 


1 


^ 
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Varietiet.-^The  Grry  Whcatear  {CuUhtnnr  erit)  nnd 
ihe  Aih-foloured  tVhentrar  {Cut-ldmic  '  .'  '  r  Brisson. 
M.  Temminck  states  that  the  Motacill  •■  major 

only  differs  in  its  large  aze  ;  and  he  adds  unn  tms  species, 
u  well  as  all  others  that  live  in  dry  places,  varies  singu- 
larly in  this  respect.  The  same  author  states  that  the  male 
at  its  first  moult  puts  on  the  hlat-k  band  between  the  eyes 
and  bill,  but  the  orifice  of  the  cars  is  still  brown  :  the  upper 
parts  present  variegations  of  ruddy  or  rusty  and  ash-colonr ; 
the  lower  parts  and  the  throat  are  shaded  with  rusty,  which 
borders  the  wing-coverts  ;  the  quills  are  terminated  with 
rusty-white,  and  pure  white  is  observable  at  llic  extremity 
of  the  tail-leathers. 

Tbis  is  the  Moteux,  Vitrec,  and  Cul-blanc  of  the 
French ;  Coilo-biarico,  Culo  bianco,  Fornarola,  Petrag- 
uola^  Culbtanco,  and  Codetta  d'  Estate  of  the  Italians ; 
Steimchwotzer^  Steinsr/itiap))^rl,  Grauruckiger,  iUein- 
.irAHii;/.r(V,  and  lyeisschiratiz  of  the  Germans;  Tupuit  of 
the  Netherlanders ;  Strnsfjuetta  of  the  Swedes ;  Sieendolp, 
Slecntqwllv,  and  St/^i'ftffy/pe  of  the  Norwegians ;  Fallovr- 
tinch,  Fallfitp-chat,  Fallnw-itnii/i,  li'Tiit.etail,  Falhif^smiter, 
Horseniatc/i,  Snorter,  Stone  Cfiackpr,  Chirkull,  and  Chack 
Bird  of  the  modem  British;  and  Ttnicyn  y  cerrig  of  the 
antJenl  British. 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  Very  wide.  Lapland, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands, 
('apt.  Sabine  states  that  though  it  wiis  not  seen  on  the 
shores  of  Greenland  where  he  landed,  it  was  observed  in 
October  (I8I81,  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  oft'  Cape 
Farewell,  at  a  distance  from  the  land — on  its  southward 
pas>age,  in  his  opinion.  In  the  outward  vovage  ('aptain 
S«l)iiie  observed  it  in  lat.  60"  N.,  long.  13-  W..  then  pro- 
bably migrating  northward.  Fabricius  and  others  have 
noticed  it  in  Greenland.  Captain  James  Ross  relatw  that 
one  of  these  birds  was  seen  flying  round  the  ship  in  Felix 
Harbour  (70"  N.,  01"  53'  W.)  on  the  2ud  of  May.  IS^O,  but 
was  found  dead  alongside  next  morning.  {Appendix  to  Sir 
J.  Itrj.st'»  last  Voyage.) 

In  Europe  it  is  abundant,  particularly  on  the  northern 
shores  ot'  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  found  n  Dalraalia  and 
the  Morea.  Belon  saw  it  flying  above  the  bushes  in  Crete ; 
Mr.  Strickland  noticed  it  at  Sniyrnii  in  April;  and  Mr. 
Kcitli  Abbott  procured  it  at  Trebizond  (40*  -15'  N.,  40" 
25'  E.). 

In  these  islands,  where  it  is  generally  difhised,  the 
Wheatear  arrives  about  the  middle  of  March. and  the  great 
body  have  lett  us  about  the  end  of  September,  though 
some  stragglers  stay  later,  and  have  been  seen  as  late  as 
past  the  middle  of  November.  The  Hebrides,  Orkneys, 
und  Shetland  are  visited  by  them. 

Habits,  Food,6rc. — Insects  generally,  which  are  captured 
on  the  wing,  coleoptera  and  their  larvit,  and  worms  tbmi 
the  food  of  the  Wheat  ear,  which  generally  sits  on  the  watch 
upon  an  elevated  clod  or  stone. 

The  nest  is  framed  of  dried  roots  and  feathers,  rabbit's 
down,  &c. ;  and  the  eggs,  generally  six  in  number,  are 
pale  blue.  The  bird  manifesto  sometimes  great  precaution 
in  selecting  a  place  for  it  not  easily  detected.  Belon  states 
that  it  chooses  some  hole  among  the  nibbish  of  an  old 
ruintd  house,  sometimes  on  the  earth,  in  a  depression  made 
bv  tlu)  foot  of  a  bullock,  or  in  a  quarry.  Old  walls,  gravel  or 
cualk  pits,  are  not  unfrequently  the  localities.  The  Cornish 
fisher-uoys  informed  Mr,  Couch  that  the  nest  is  concealed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  recess,  under  some  huge  stone  or 
rock  beyond  the  reach  of  their  arm,  so  that  when  thev  have 
found  it,  and  the  discovery  is  not  easy,  they  can  only  pro- 
cure it  by  a  hook  fastened  to  a  rod.'  Mr.  Knapp.  m  his 
interesting  '  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,'  gives  an  account  of 
cne  which  had  made  her  nest  deep  in  the  crevice  of  a  stone- 
quarry,  so  carefully  hidden  by  projecting  fragments,  that 
it  was  not  observed  from  without  until  part  of  the  rock 
had  been  removed.  It  was  large,  and  rudely  constmctcd 
v»ith  dried  bents,  scraps  of  shreds,  feathers  and  nibbish, 
collected  about  the  huts  on  the  down,  and  contained  four 
.  r.'^  He  adds  that  another  ht>"  i"  "•  *'>"i  i---"'"' through 
-tices  of  some  rather  '  .i  mouse 

!Yi-  (IniK-.and  lliiti  !■  1  hollow 

space  ill  h|,     Mr. 

Salmon  ^l  .,1  mbhit- 

bnrrow  ii.  uoually  s«lectfd  lui  Iht  ac><.  which  is  placed 
L-ar  tlip  pntranf'p.     In  *nrh  •iliistirti!«,  h*-  f>il<l«.  fh^  tuM  i« 


the  old  birds  amaaa  outside  the  entrano«. 

found  the  nest  in  a  fallow  fleld  under  a  Im  ^ 

his  attention  was  drawn  by  a  portion  ot  _^ 

pearing  outside  the  hole  through  which  ilu-  lmih  )Ktiv»ed  ' 

the  hollow  space  within. 

When  the  Wheatear*  begin  to  draw  tovrards  our  southern 
counties  previous  to  their  departure,  they  soon  fall  victims 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  they  arc  souirlit  a.>«  del^ 
for  the  table.  The  shepherds  form  traps 
turf  of  the  do\vns  by  cutting  an  oblon. 
eight  inches  by  about  eleven, and  six  incl. 

taken  up  in  a  solid  mass  and  laid  coiitm  t| 

surface  and  direction  over  the  hole  :  a  if  rnb«f 

thus  formed  beneath  the  cover.    Two  ot  I^gal 

also  cut  in  the  turf,  about  six  indu  4  ofl 

length,  leading  into  the  chamber  »t  r>uiai^i| 

the  bird  may  run  in  under  the  turf  tiinm 

A  little  on  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the 

small  straight  stick,  sharp  at  each  en  ' 

mon  wooden  brimstone  match,  but  ht 

and  supports  two  open  running  nooavc  .,.  : .......   le 

placed  vertically  across  the  line  of  passage  Irum  eacK  1 
to  tlie  opposite  outlet.  The  least  alarm — even,  it 
the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud — sends  the  poor  bird  to  tak« 
rel'uire  under  this  treacherous  roof,  and,  as  it  attcrmptj  to 
run  through,  it  is  almo«t  sure  to  be  caught  by  the  Mbk  is 
one  of  these  loops. 

The  numbers  thus  taken  in  the  s4^-ason.  which  coBUBneei 
on  St.  James's  Day  (23th  JulyX  when  the  trap*  are  first 
opened,  appear  to  be  aliiK   '  '"'         "    '      'n.rd  liai 

been  k noun  to  capture  ti  Pen- 

nant declares  that  about  i-.iniuuiunL'  .-vuiuii  I- lumpen  hun- 
dred and  forty  dozen  were  annually  caught  m  lus  lime. 
The  traps  are  in  full  operation  abti-'  ''■■  '-•  ■'  Auk'u«i» 
and  the  season  is  over  about  the  11  wctk  a 

September.    Six  or  seven  hviudred  t  'iciu 

times  looked  aller  by  one  hhephcnl 
nant's  time  they  were  usually  sold  u 
Montagu  -states  the  price  at  a  shilling  loi 
and  says  t.Sat  it  is  a  common  custom  in  .. 
the  Wheatcar^  are  t&ken,  to  visit  the  traps.  luLt 
bird,  and    leave  a  penny  as  a  reward    fur  the  sli< 
Pennant  observes  that  great  quantities  of  these  l>:. 
sent  potted  to  London,  and  numbers  are  di-escrcd  1 
the  country.    They  aio  toasted  wrapped  up  in 
on  account    of  the   great   tenderness  of  the 
flavour  is  delicious,  and  it  ha*  been  termed,  iki. 
the  Englisli  Ortolan,      Properly  picked  un  the  y\ 
carefully  packed,  they  might  now  be  supplied  to  tlii  .,... 
don  market  by  railroad  in  aliuost  aa  good  a  condiUuQ  at 
they  would  be  on  the  spot. 

"The  flight  of  the  Wiieatear  is  smooth  and  rapid,  but 
low.     Its  song,  though  heard  with  dithculty  in  the  apea 
air,  is  soft  and  sweet,  often  uttered  while  oo  the  «- 
the  season  of  love,  as  the  male  hovers  over  the  Icui.. 
panding  the  feathers  of  his  tail.     In  the  aviarj-  it  hmq  be- 
comes a  favourite.     Mr.  Sweet  states  that   there  tliey  arr 
almost  continually  in  song,  singing  by  night  as  well  a*  bjr 
day  a  pleasant  and  variable  strain,  cfifl'crunt  from  that  of 
all  other  birds.     Sometimes,  be  says,  it  is  very  loud,  awl 
continued  a  great  length  of  time,  not  broken  on  like  thit 
of  the  robins  and  some  other  birds;  but  their  winter  mmw, 
according  to   him,  is  the  bcht  and   most   varied.     A  pair 
that  he  possessed  were  caught  in  September,  hiL-.m  *..  -n- 
in  a  few  days,  and  continued  in  full  song  on  t' 
he  wrote,  the  22nd  December  following.     Wl 
plenty  of  room,  it  is,  he  adds,  'very  amusing  to  »t< 
at  play,  flying  up  and  down,  and  spreading  open  thi  t^ 
wings  in  a  curious  manner,  danuing  and  »nging  id  Utc 
same  time.' 

Beclistein  says  that  in  the  house  thiu 
plenty  of  meal-worms  and  ant"s  ejfgs  as 
taken  ;  alterwards  they  may  he  fed  ou  n 
and  occasionally  on  white  bread  soaked  1 

The  following  quatrain  appears  vinder  ,,..  ..i,..,.  .,,.,■ 
species  in  the  *Poi'lrailM  d'Ovseaux,  AniiDHux.  Serpem, 
etc.,  observez  par  P.  Belon  du  ^Iiins : — 

'  (.'oyMAii  |«iit.  i|u«  Ion  Doinn«  OilMtutt, 
l-tli-relir  *  •••  pwUlrc  <H  vitro  dr  <rorniIuo 
0<rj|  Iraiivr  rti  hi>H>p,  on  i)<ir  iUn«  Utto  il  luin* ! 
Kl  It  tul  uoiiun<<,  pniir  .ivmu  lecul  I4«uc. 
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'.S»W.»o/4  ffir^innartf,    Trnini.) ;     ihe     Pied 

'    ,       ■       ■  fa,     Temm.") ;      the     RtiMet 

',  Teniin.y  ;   ftiid  lh«  Black- 

icd.'.f  ai.rtta,  Temm.). 
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Th*  Wliealeu':  lowrr  flgute,  iii«l«. 

m.EY.  FRANCIS,  R.A.,  an  Englwh  painter  of 
subject*.  He  exci^lled  in  rural  pieces  willi  firiireii, 
landscape,  which  he  painted  in  oil  and  water  colours. 
Ss  flither  wa.s  a  tailor  in  Ijondon,  where  Wheatl«y  was 
born  in  1747-  He  received  his  first  instruction  as  an  artist 
ia  Shipley's  school,  and  when  younu  ol>1ained  several  prc- 
lirium»  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  assisted  Mortimer  in 
a  ccilinfT  which  he  painted  for  I^rd  Melbourne  at  Brocket 
Hal),  Hertfordshire. 
'  It  ih  to  be  lamented.'  says  Edwards.  '  tliat  however  ^ood 
'■-1  artist's  abilities  micht  be,  his  conduct  was  highly  irre- 
•;  for  he  left  London  for  Dublin  in  company  with  Mrs. 
i,  witli  whom  he  had  the  folly  to  enpage  in  iu»  in- 
for  which  he  was  prosecuted  and  cast  in  the  Court 
le'ft  Bench.' 

nile  in  Dublin  Wheatlev  p.iinted   an  interior  view,  of 
iderable  merit,  of  thi-  Irisli  Honse  of  Commons  in  which 

■•■■■' '  •    -'-riits  of  several  of  the  members. 

s  best  works,  a  picture  of  the  London 
w.    i.  ....  —  ;.umt  in  the  house  of  James  Heath,  the 

rver.  who  had  made  a  print  of  it  for  Alderman  Boy- 
who  ^ve  2<lO/.  lor  the  use  of  it.     In  thi-^  print  the 
Scnre  grivinu;  orders  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Bernard  Turner, 
receivinir  tliem  is  a  portrait  of  Henry  Smith,  one  of 
Bank  directors  at  that  time,  and  major  of  the  Camber- 
volunteers  ;  the  tisriu*  assisting  the  wounded  person 
"snded    for   Sir  William    Blizard,  surgeon,  who  then 
in  the  corps.     Wht-atley  was  elected  a  member  of 
[>yal  Academy  in  1791 :  he  died  in  1801.    (Edwards, 
'otp*  of  Poijitius.') 

[EEL  AND  AXLE,  is  a  machine  consisting  usually 
cylinder  to  which  a  wheel  is  firmly  united,  so  that  the 
nathematical  axes  of  both  are  coincident.    The  wheel  and 
^tinder  are  of  wood  or  metal,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
ir  ;»  greater  than  tliat  Afthe  latter. 

ler  on  th'.  ^.nce  of  which  are  fixed  ex- 

whv  ',   if  produced,  would  pass 


through  the  avifl,  and  which  (being  tamed  by  the  force 
of  running:  water,  or  by  the  weight  of  men  in  the  act  of 
stepping  from  one  board  to  the  next  above  it)  is  employed 
to  raise  a  heavy  body  by  means  of  a  rope  passinc;  over  a 
smaller  cylinder  on  the  same  axis,  is  a  simple  machine  of 
this  kind :  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
which,  with  its  axle,  is  made  to  revolve  by  men  or  animals 
walking  in  the  direction  of  its  circumference,  in  its  interior 
surface.  The  capstan,  the  windlass,  and  the  helm-wheel 
of  a  ship  are  only  so  many  different  forms  of  the  same  class 
of  machines,  Frequently  also  the  axle  ia  made  to  carry  a 
wheel  with  teeth  on  its  circumference,  in  order  that,  by 
revolving,  motion  may  be  communicated  to  machinery  : 
such  are  the  wind  and  water  mills  which  are  employed  lor 
grinding  corn. 

When  it  is  required  to  exhibit  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  the  wheel  and  axle,  a  weicht  representing  the  mov- 
uig  power  is  applied  at  one  extremity  of  a  string  which 

at  the  other  extremity  is  attached  to  and  pa*'-'      ■  *he 

circumference  of  the  wheel;  and  a  weight,  :  ^g 

the  rewstance  to  be  overc<ir>i"   •'.;  "yiplied  in  lil;>-  ■  nt 

one  end  of  a  string  whicli  ;  id  tlie  axle  or  cylinder. 

Let  MN  be  a  section  pass-i:  _   ;        igh  the  wheel  and  cy- 
h 


Under  perpendicularly  to  their  common  axis,  and  let  CA, 
or  CA',  and  CB  be  the  scmi-dianuters  of  the  circles  in  that 
section  :  let  P  represent  tlie  moving  power  and  W  a  weight 
to  be  raised,  or  held  in  equihbrio;  AP  or  A'F,  and  BW, 
being  the  directions  of  the  strings  to  which  Ihose  weights 
are  attached  ;  and  for  simplicity,  let  these  lines  be  in  one 
plane  and  coincident  with  tangents  to  the  circles  at  A,  or 
A',  and  at  B.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  mechanical 
pow  er  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  lever 
of  the  first  kind  ;  for,  the  thickness  of  the  ropes  and  thft 
Weight  and  inertia  of  the  miitciials  beinir  disregarded,  the 
forces  P  and  W  acting  perpendicularly  tu  the  arras  CA,  or 
CA',  and  CB,  (he  cfFect  is  the  ^  Hiose  forces  were 

applied  immediately  at  the  exl  the  Ktraight  line 

AB,  or  of  the  bent  line  A'CB.  aim  L  Kt-mg  the  fulcmm  or 
point  of  support,  we  have  by  the  nature  of  the  lever,  in 
the  case  of  equilibrium, 

BC 

p  :  w  : :  BC  :  AC  (=  a'cj,  or  p  =  w.  ^,. 

The  wheel  and  axle  has  manife.Mly  however  a  rreat  ad- 
vantage over  the  simple  lever,  since  the  weight  W  may  be 
raised  to  any  height  which  is  consistent  witn  the  Icngtlis 
of  the  ropes. 

If  ihe  power  P  or  P'  do  not  act  in  the  direclioh  of  a 
tano:ent  to  the  circle,  but  in  some  other,  as  AP" ;  then 
letting  fall  CD  perpendicularly  on  P"A,  produced  if  neces- 
sar}',  we  have,  by  tne  lever, 

P"  :  W  ; ;  BC  :  CD. 

If  the  ropes  to  which  the  weights  are  attached  have 
sensible  thicknesses,  and  it  is  thought  proper  to  take  those 
thicknes*es  into  consideration,  the  lupos  niay  be  con- 
ceived to  be  reduced  to  their  mathematical  axesk  and  these 
to  pjLss  over  the  circumfetences  of  tlie  wheel  mid  cylinder 
at  distances  eciual  to  the  semidiaraetcrs:  thus,  if  r  and  K 
be  the  seiuidiameters  of  the  ropes  pnssing  over  those  cir- 
cumferences, respectively,  we  obtain,  in  the  case  first 
supposed, 

p  :  w  : :  BC  +  R  :  AC  -f.  r. 

If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  presaures  on  the  sttp- 
ports  «r  a  wheel  and  axle  when  the  weights  applied  to  it  are 
in  I'liuilibrio.  and  the  whole  machine  is  at  rest,  the  inves- 
tigation may  be  conducted  in  the  foliowinsr  maimer  —Let 
the  weight  of  the  wheel  be  represented  1  ^f 

the  cylinder  by  B ;  also  let  M  and  N   j  .  ^.j, 

which  the  two  pivots  rest ;  then  4B  is  evuiei,<W  iIh;  tnesi- 
•ure  supportid  on  each  of  the  pointa  M  and  ^,  atuuai 


90S 


WH 


O  w 


from  the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  Let  the  weight  A  he 
supposed  to  act  at  C,  the  cL-nlic  dl'lhe  wheel,  and  let  CM 
=  m.,  CM  =  M  ;  then  by  mechanics, 


pressure  at  N,  = 


A: 


in  like  manner, 


w*  4-  n 
A  expresses  the  pressure  at  M ;  each 


ur"! 


m  +  n  _ 

of  these  pressures  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  wheel. 

In  order  to  find  the  pressures  arising,'  from  the  weitrhls 
P  an<l  W.  the  sum  of  those  weijc^hls  must  he  considered  as 
applied  at  a  point  G  in  the  axisof  Ihe  nini'hine,  where  that 
axis  would  be  tut  i)y  a  vertical  plane  passing  thioutcli  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  weights :  let  U  and 
L"  be  points  in  which  the  avis  is  cut  by  vertical  planes 
n.i.s«ing  through  the  respective  centres  of  gravity  of  P  and 
W ;  then,  in  order  to  find  G,  we  have  by  mechanics, 

P.CC 

p+w:  cc  ::P  :  CGc=jr^); 

P .  cc  P.CC  +  m  (V  +  W ) 

—  .MvT, 


hence  pVy^  +  '^f  or 


and  n  — 


P.CC 
P  +  W 


or 


P  +  W 
„(P+W)-P.t;C 


P  +  \v 


=  G.\; 


therefore,  again  by  mechanics, 

P.'CC+m;P+W) 
m  -\-  n  l   - 


P  +  W 

P.CC+mCP+WA 


P+W    ;    pres=me   on 


and,  in  like  manner, 
pressure  on  M. 


B  CP  +W)  -  P.CC 
m  +  M 


expresses 


the 


Consequently  the  whole  pressure  on  M  is 
nA_+n(P+Wi~P.CC 


and  on  N,  is  ^B  + 


m  +  n 
riA  +  VI  ( P  +  W)  +  P.CC 


m  +  u 
If  the  wheel  and  cylinder  are  in  a  ttate  of  motion  about 
Ihi'ir  mathematical  axiit,  the  pressure  on  the  supports  will 
•  vidently  be  dimiiiihhed  by  the  force  with  which  Ihe  con»- 
njon  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  P  ami  W  tends  to 
descend  ;  the  value  of  this  force  is  investigated  in  treatises 
of  dynamics. 

If  two  wheels  and  cylinders  are  connected  together  by  a 
Rtring  badf^  as  in  the  first  cut,  or  by  teeth  in  the  tir- 
nimfcreuces,  the  ratio  between  the  power  P  and  the  re- 
.^ifttauce  h\  in  the  case  of  ociuilibrium,  may  be  determined 
by  liie  same  rule  «s  would  oe  employed  if  those  weights 
were  at  the  oujiosite  extremities  of  a  double  lever  of  the 
tirst  or  second  kind.  For  the  power  P  m.iy  be  conceived 
In  be  applied  at  A  perpendicularly  to  the  semidianieter 
CA,  and  it  will  be  in  equilibiio  with  a  resisttince  at  a,  ]>er- 

C.\ 
pcndicular  to  Ctt,  which  may  be  expressed  by  P-tt- 

Uiid  l>e  represented  by  p.  Now  this  force  at  n  may,  in 
coitseqiiifnce  of  tliv  string  p:U!-in(;  round  the  iixle  (.'U  and 
the  circumftTcnce  of  the  wlu'el  KM,  be  conceived  to  bu  a 
moving  power  applied  »l  l>  jietpendiiulnrly  to  VJi\  and 
this  will  be  in  eijuilibrio  with  u  resistance  tc  at  V,  act- 
ing pcqjendieuiarly  to  FE,  which  may  be  expressed  by 

K6 
V  g^'^  therefore,  substituting  in  it  Ihe  above  value  off, 

CA   E6 
we  hart  u'jBP.-jj^.gp,    And  in  like  manner  may  the 


relation  between  (he  power  and 
Ihecascof  cvpiilibiiuui,  whatever  i 
and  axles. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  m  the  above  de 
thi-  Mxles  of  the  two  wheels  MN  and  P" 
lip  jiarallel  to  one  another  and  to  Ihr 
the  piu1.s  of  the  string /yu  rf/ arc  in  u^lIi 
pendicular  to  those  axes,  in  order  to  avoid 
which  would  be  necessar)'  on  account  of 
r«'.itilting  from  an  oblique  action  of  tiie  fo 
The  forces  acting  in  AP  and  BW,  or  ¥u 
posed  to  be  exactly  or  very  nearly  in  one  re 
in   order  to  avoicf  the   strain  on  the  ia\Ic  v 
otherwise  take'place.     [MATKRtALs,  S: 

If  the   string   passing  over  the   en 
wheel  lis  and  the  nxh'  (^B  vrere  to  c. 
seated  by  the  lines  bduf,  the  relation  i 
would  he  the  same  as  before,  but  thcutigiit 
raised  in  the  direction  ir'P  instead  of  wF. 

It  is  exsy  to  perceive  that  (as  in  the  lever 
mechanical  power?)  the  spaces  described  by  the 
P  and  W,  in  a  given  time,  when  in  motio-v  '" 
nnolher  in  the  inverse   ratio  of  those    wi 
spaces  described  are  respectively  eipial  to 
the   strings   which  pass  over  the  circumic 
wheel  and  axle  in  the  given  time  ;  and  tin 
])roportjonal  to  the  circumferences,   or  radii, 
versely  as  the  weights  acting  at  the  circumfen 

WHERL-BIRD.     [Night-Jars.  vol.  xvi.,  p. 

WHEEL-CUrriNG,  a  term  applied  to 
branch  of  practical  mechanics,  which  con 
modes  of  cutting  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  i 
and  clock  makers  and  for  other  mechanical 
engines  used  for  this  purpose  vary  in  th< 
according  to  the  wants  or  caprice  of  the  Uiwr^L-  ..  1 
them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  d« 
tion  of  the  engine  commonly  employed,  with  a  tew  refl 
on  the  kind  of  cutters  used  for  cutting  the  spaces  bd 
the  teeth,  which  operation  is  usually  termed  cuttiflj 
teeth  in  a  wheel,  although  in  reality  the  teeth  are, 
iMjrtions  of  the  metal  which  are  left  standing.  Wi 
however  employ  the  common  iihnise,  as  it  will  perhl 
best  understood  by  oil  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 

Description  of  the  engine  commonly  used  :> 


" ;  •  n 
a  mnl 


strong  I'rame  of  ca-st-ij-on  consisting  of  two  pumllel  J 

the  stouter  the  Ijctlcr,  timily  connected  t'     "        T 

that  the  plates  are  from  3  to  5  imhi-s  A|i.i 

dividing-plate  PP  to  revolve  between  theii 

I  PP  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  axis  c  (about  8  or  9  it 

I  which  works  at  its  upper  end  in  a  collar  (/,  in ' 

;  plate,  and  its  lower  end  in  the  centre  of  a  screl 

I  axis  c  has  a  hole  down  from  its  upper  end.  all 
fourths  of  its  length,  to  receive  the  smaller  axrt 
pinions  of  the  wheels  which  are  to  be  cut.   E  is  ( 
I  alide,  of  which  the  vertical  port  £'  U  lbrm«(l  ' 


\\   U  P 
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taii,  on  v.hicU  «!idcH  Itie  ve;licial  bliile  K,  to  wtiich  is  se- 
ciji>riy  nt  ..li".!  r>  fmnie  G,  having  two  projecting  skkw 
llirvtigh  -s  two  aorcws,  one  ul'  wnich  is  eeen  at 

H.     Tl  tiiivi-  fiiuale  centres  to  jeceive  ilie  ends 

or  "  he  cutter  I:  j,  a  pulley  on  the 

•Hi"   -  ilie  band  hy  which  motion  is 

L-atctl  to  ihe  tutier  I ;  /.  the  handle  of  a  lever, 
itre  of  motion  is  at  I'  on  a  piece  projecting  from 
bV  of  the  fixed  dovetail  E',  to  which  is  attached 
ronoecting-rod  »i,  for  depressing  the  klide  F,  and 
thy  passing  Uie  cutter  through  the  wheel :  o,  u 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  dovetail  K',  for  the 
of  fixing  the'sprinjj  «,  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
to  the  slide  F,  and  operate*  to  bring  up  the  slide 
•the  cutter  lias  passed  through  the  wheel.  The  slide 
I  for  the  puipose  of  bringine  the  cutter  to  the  requisite 
tice  from  the  centre  of  the  nhoel  to  be  cut,  and  has  a 
not  seen  in  the  drawing,  for  the  purpo«e  of  setting 
when  brought  by  the  screw  Q  to  its  proper  place, 
divjding-platc  PP  has  on  its  surface  a  number  of 
entric  circles,  which  occupy  that  portion  of  the  plate 
;  its  circumference :  these  circles  are  each  accurately 
info  sui'h  a  number  of  equal  parts  as  are  likely  to 
I'lir  the  wheels  required  to  be  tut :  the  outer 
the  largest,  generally  contain  high  numbers, 
M  ^A/.  .iGO,  192,  168,  ItX),  I'SO,  1-40,  13(J,  130,  &c„ 
I  with  these  almost  any  common  number  can  be  cut. 
'  fixed  on  a  moveable  centre  or  joint  attached  to  tiie 
of  the  engine  is  an  index  u,  capable  of  a  motion  on 
I  joint  parallel  to  Uie  piate  PP.  and  having  at  its  end  a 
k,  with  a  rather  long  conical  point.  On  the  plate 
.the  intersection  of  each  division  with  its  corre- 
circle,  is  drilled  a  hole  ;  and  if  these  holes  are 
iiite  through  the  plate  oil  the  better.  The  pin  A 
led  to  the  index  u  by  a  moveable  piece  which  is 
upon  by  tlie  screw  *,  and  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  plate  PP  an^  small  quantity  le^s  than  the 
ce  ol'  a  single  division  on  the  plate  ;  and  10  is  a 
set  the  pin  k  fast  in  any  required  position. 
be  index  being  placed  with  it^  cuiiical  point  k  in  one 
holes  in  any  circle  by  means  of  slit  f,  say  that 
divisions,  is  screwed  fast  by  screw  /,  and  tlie 
htof  the  index  keeps  it  sufficiently  tight  in  the  hole 
rent  the  plate  and  arbor  from  moving  round:  if  the 
'  the  spring  or  index  be  now  lifted  up  by  the  hand, 
l^tbe  plate  be  moved  round  till  the  next  division  or  hole 
!mne  eircle  comes  under  the  conical  point,  and  the 
k  be  then  dropped  into  it,  the  distance  moved  over 
plate,  and  also  by  the  wheel  which  is  screwed  or 
"se  fixed  on  to  the  end  of  the  arbor  <•,  will  be 
of  a  circle.  The  cutter  having  been  adjusted  to 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  arbor  c  as  is  re- 
to  cut  a  proper  depth  into  the  wheel,  the  operation 
ing  is  performed  by  bringing  down  the  slide  F  which 
M  the  cutter-arbor  by  the  lever  /,  the  arbor  being 
round  by  the  band  which  paiises  round  the  pulley 
m  -wheel  similar  to  a  lathe-wheel,  which  the  ope- 
^  keeps  in  motion  by  the  foot  acting  on  a  treaddle  in 
Mune  way  as  in  a  common  lathe.  As  soon  as  the 
has  passed  tlircragli  the  thickness  of  the  wheel,  the 
is  taken  off  the  lever  by  which  the  cutting-frame 
le  has  been  depressed,  and  is  brought  back  to  the 
it  had  before  by  the  spring  h,  the  plate  is  shifted 
itision.  and  the  operation  of  cutting  is  repeated.  It 
trceived  that  any  number  can  be  cut  from  each 
ibvided  the  required  number  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
■oni  in  the  circle  used :  thus,  on  the  circle  of  3B0. 
ing  o%er  two  divisions  between  each  cutting,  ISO 
•iDbecai:  three  divisions,  120;  four  divisions,  00;  and 
ooo. 

Ih  aooae  engines  the  edge  of  the  dividine- plate,  or  rather 
IMB  j«st  within  the  edge  on  the  under  side  of  the  plate, 
Ih  a  v^-rvi  cut  upon  it,  into  which  a  tangeul-screw  is 
B:/  ind  the  head  of  this  screw  consists  of  a  small 

•L  .    .iJing-plate,  removable  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 

•4tf4Mte  i*(K>ttier  of  a  different  number.  By  such  an 
■■mpSBenl  a?«  this  just  described,  not  only  may  any  num- 
htrreren  pri  > 'r^i  be  cut.  but  the  plate  itself  may 

heoividcvi:  .' of  wheels,  or  rather  shiOing  the 

|M«  bj  tite  ik:-  ~,  ••'luKl  tnke  too  much  time  for  ordinary 
iHlcel-cot^QS <  hence  the  numbers  must  in  use  are  drilled 
in  UM  plat*  ta  iJLtovc  de»i-iibb!d.  A  great  many  ingeniouB 
Adiu)^  «ft  nMcl«d  to  in  wheel-cutting  for  the  purpose 


of  cutting  odd  numbeis,  for  moving  tlie  plute  ovii^r  any 
number  of  divisions  rapidly  without  the  jiosRibility  of 
mnkiiig  a  mistake,  the  details  ol  wliich  our  limits  will  not 
allow  u.^  to  go  into:  what  we  have  said  above  we  deem 
sufhcii.  nt  to  illustrate  the  principle.  It  is  necessaij  here 
to  observe  that  the  cutter,  previous  to  commencing  to 
operate,  should  be  adjusted  so  that  a  plane  passing  tlirough 
the  centre  of  its  cutting-edge  and  pnralltl  wilh  its  sides 
should  pass  also  thnjugh  the  centre  of  the  arbor  on  which 
the  wheel  is  fixed  ;  otherwise  the  teeth  will  not  be  cut  in 
straight  to  the  centre,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of 
being  bent  on  one  side :  it  is  also  neccsiai v  that  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  slide,  containing  the  cutter-arbor, 
should  be  perfectly  at  riglit  arigU-s  with  the  plane  of  the 
wheel.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  wheels  as  being 
screwed  to  the  arbor  r,  but  we  Iwive  also  said  the  arbor 
e  is  hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  axes  of  the 
wheels  to  be  cut ;  tW  hollow  arbor  is  in  fact  capable  of 
receiving  end-pieces,  which  are  firmly  fixed  therein  ;  and 
it  is  ou  Uie&e  latter  pieces  that  the  wheels  which  have  no 
axea  of  their  own,  out  simply  a  hole  through  them,  arc 
screwed.  But  when  the  wheel  to  be  cut  \i  already  fixed 
on  an  axis,  the  hollow  arbor  is  used  with  an  appoiratus 
shown  in  the  figure,  which  we  shall  now  destrribe : — 
1,  I,  part  of  a  very  firm  bar  attached  to  the  lower  frame. 
and  extending  horizontally  .icross  the  centre  of  the  engine- 
plate,  the  extremities  of  which  bar  terminate  in  two  pins 
or  pivots,  2,  2,  one  of  which  is  not  seen,  extending  a  siioil 
distance  beyond  the  edge  of  the  dividing-plate  :  on  to  these 
pins  are  hooked  two  pieces,  3,3,  w'hidi,  at  their  upper 
ends,  pass  through  slits  in  the  piece  of  iron  4, 4.  which  naa 
a  screw,  5,  passing  through  its  centre  (in  all  this  apparatus, 
except  the  screw  5,  there  must  be  no  nice  fitting,  but  per- 
fect freedom):  the  screw  5  has  a  centre,  either  mrJe  or 
female,  by  which  it  presses  down  the  hollow  cone  y ;  but 
the  foregoing  apparatus,  called  the  gallows,  will  be  best 
underetood  by  describing  the  moile  of  putting  on  a  wheel 
having  an  arbor  in  it : — Kemove  the  gallows  ;  on  to  the  end 
of  axis  c  drop  a  flange  x,  a  little  less  in  diani'  '  '  .  tlie 
circle  which  corresponds  with  the  bottom  v\  to 

be  cut :  through  the  centre  of  this  flange  dtuy  u.i  j.Dijer 
part  of  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  w,  to  be  cut,  so  that  the  w  heel 
rests  on  the  flange  x;  then  over  the  wheel  drop  tho  flange 
or  collar  x'  (of  the  same  diameter  as  x'l ;  over  the  shorter 

Eart  of  the  axis  of  wheel  to  place  the  hollow  cone  y; 
ring  the  gjillows  over  the  cone ;  screw  down  screw  5  jiut 
sufficiently  tight  to  hold  the  gallows  in  its  position,  but 
not  to  set  the  wheel  u'  fast ;  remove  the  pin  A  tVom  the 
plate  PP,  and  cause  the  latter  to  revolve  lapidly  by  tlivi 
hand  or  otherwise ;  the  wheel  i^  will  in  all  probability  be 
far  from  concentric  with  the  plate,  as  will  also  the  centre 
of  cone  y.  With  the  hand  slip  the  wheel  «•  or  cone  y, 
or  both,  aa  may  be  required,  together  witii  the  ujipei 
flange  x',  as  nearly  concentric  with  the  plate  PP  as  the 
hand  and  eye  will  enable  you  in  one  or  two  seconds  to  do  ; 
uext  slide  the  piece  0  so  as  to  bring  the  screw  8  to  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  wheel  u;  and  set  f;tst  by  screw 
7;  then  by  revolving  the  plate  rapidly,  and  gradually 
bringing  the  end  of  8  to  the  edge  of  wheel  tr,  it  will  be 
got  perfectly  concentric ;  next  screw  down  5  sufficiently 
light  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  moving,  and  set  fast  screw 
5  by  lightening  nut  9:  the  culler  being  then  adjust cd  so 
OS  to  cut  the  teeth  a  proper  depth,  the  cutting  proceeds  as 
before  described.  Tliis  operation  of  setting  the  wheel 
perfectly  concentric  will  not  occupy  an  experienced  hand 
more  than  filleen  seconds. 

O/"  t/ir  Cutters,  and  the  mode  of  making  and  u*iug 
litem, — The  cutters  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  work  to  W 
done,  and  much  depends  upo'i  having  good  en--  i"'l  «•  'I 
adapted  for  the  purpose.     The  fii-st  kind  we 
is  used  for  the  commonest  work,  that  is,  lor  cu 
spaces  whose  sides  arc  parallel  through  their  ^ 
(lu  which  case  the  teeth  have  to  be  rounded  up 
and  the  culler  is  merely  a  circular  diic  uf 
teeth  on  it»  edge,  similar  to  a  circular 
being    sligiitly    undercut,    as    n 
seen  in  the  section  No.  1 :  this  f\  No.  1. 
allows  the  cutter  to  pass  freely 
through    the    metal    witho^it 
clogging,  which  it  would  du 
were  the  aides  paiallel :   lhc>e 
teeth  in  the  cutler  are  toaic- 
iime»  made  with  a  file  hy  ItAoo. 
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bul  Ihey  arc  much  better  niado  in  the  cnjrino.  Cuttere  of 
this  description  are  ffcnej-ally  tempered  so  low,  after  having 
been  hardened,  as  to  allow  o(  the  teeth  heinij  renovated 
with  a  S-square  tile  when  they  become  dull,  and  answer 
the  purpose  well  enoufjh  for  common  purposes:  abetter 
BOri  ul'  cutter,  and  more  lasting,  is  maclo  with  from  six  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  teeth,  ha 
io  No.  2,  >^hK-h  givea  a  ftide- 
view  and  section :  these  are 
lert  very  hard,  being  tempered 
only  to  a  light  straw-colour, 
and  arc  sharpened  with  emery 
and  oil  on  a  metal  mill  or  l.i|) : 
these  lake  much  longer  making 
than  those  first  descrilwd.  When  these  consist  of  not  more 
tlian  six  teeth,  each  tooth  is  generally  relieved  iu  direction 
shown  in  section  No.  3,  bnt  not  on  the  bide.'*,  by  which 
means  the  cutter  frees  itself  better,  and  cuts  on  its  side»  to 
the  very  root  of  its  tooth,  wliich  can  be  kept  sharper  and 
in  much  better  wurkins:  condition  than  the  Ibrepoing. 

Cutters  are  also  ma<le  having  but  one  tooth,  othcra  with 
two,  three,  and  lour:  but  these  are  more  frequently  used 
when  the  leetli  are  to  be  cut  and  rounded  up  at  one  opera- 
tion, in  which  case  the  side  view  .-^nd  section  No.  3  will 
repj-esent  the  form  in  which  they  require  to  be  luade  to 
produce  the  necessary  curve  for  the  wheel-teeth;  and 
gr(at  nieety  is  required  to  produce  two  curves  on  each 


No.  3. 


t^. 


¥ 
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side  of  the  cutting-tooth  exactly  similar,  lor  unless  Iney 
are  so,  the  teeth  in  the  wheel  cut  therewith  will  have  a 
very  unsigiitly  appearance.  The  writer  has  invented  an 
engine  which  he  uses  for  the  pui-pose,  which  eH'ccts  that 
object  perfectly,  and  is  »ls<.i  L'ap:ihle  of  varying  the  form 
of  the  turve  given  to  the  cutter,  so  as  to  produce  wheel- 
teeth  of  different  shapes. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  different 
kinds  of  work  to  which  the  various  cutters  above  described 
are  applicable.  No.  I  is  used,  when  lemperod  low,  for  sort 
mct;ij,  such  as  gold  and  brass  and  grui-metal :  if  left  hard, 
they  should  be  shiupened  with  oiUtone  duKt  or  very  fine 
emery,  and  they  can  then  he  used  for  harder  metals,  such 
as  iron  and  .steel.  No.  2  may  also  be  used  Ibr  the  same 
purposes,  but  when  used  for  the  hai-der  metals  should 
nave  a  greater  number  of  teeth,  from  2D  to  'Ml  not  being 
too  many  in  a  cutter  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter; in  general,  llie  harder  the  metal  to  be  cut  the  greater 
the  number  of  teeth  re(|uircd  in  the  cutter,  and  in  some 
cases,  such  as  cutting  steel  and  bell-metal,  it  is  requisite 
to  keep  the  cutter  well  supplied  with  oil,  and  in  all  cases 
where  hard  metals  are  under  operation  t lie  cutter  should 
have  a  much  slower  moti<jn.  (Jiiltera  with  from  one  to 
six  teeth  may  revolve  from  tei  to  twenty  thousand  times 
in  a  minute  in  cutting  the  softer  metals,  and  tlioR*  with  ID 
to  20  teeth  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  ;  in  fact 
cutters  with  few  teeth  cannot  he  used  for  the  harder  me- 
tals with  advantatje,  and  the  others  should  not  have  more 
than  from  fJO  to  KX)  revolutions  in  a  minute.  These  ob- 
serv  I  ly  to  cutters  whose  diameter  is  about  three- 

qu;i  inch;  if  the  cutters  are    larirer,  they  must 

has  lonnbly  h  --    -    ^       nf  revolutions.    Cutters 

arc  made  for  t.el,  and  indeed  for  all 

the  lii.  ,. ..  M.r.ing  very  li...  .^..,...  from  200  to  300  in  the 
inch.  Imt  the  use  of  such  is  now  almost  obsolete  :  in  fact 
the  ])roi-i-,s  iintiinximates  very  closely  to  filing,  and  sucli 
cut'  uded  xs  circular  files:  and  one  Kreal 

disa  t  the  keen  edge  is  soon  lost,  and  they 

cannot  l.>c  rerunated  without  .soltcmng. 

Wheel-cutting  is  one  of  those  operaliona  in  which  much 

dejK'nds  upon  the  manual  dexterity  and  judgment  of  the 

operator ;  for  it  sometimes  hanpens  that  steel,  one  of  the 

'  hardest  metals,  may  be  cut  witli  a  more  rapid  motion  of 

•Ihe  cutter,  and  a  less  number  of  teeth  in  tin*  culler  than 

fu  ?♦;*    '    '      <• ;  Itut  it  is  only  when  it  is  of  a  particuiiirly 

null  or  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  pur- 

po*<.  b,  »v..iUiung.    The  following  mode  of  softening  the 

ktecl  to  be  cut  is  a  very  good  one,  and  may  be  D'equentiy 


adopted  nilh  great  advantage  : — V. 
a  mass  of  loam,  clay,  or  lime,  vuth 
make   it  adhesive,  ta'king  care  that   the   articles  to  bv 
sol^encd  have  a  considerable  thickness  of  tiie  mntrdil  *U^ 
round  them  ;  heat  the  maa  gradually  to  a  bin- 
keep  it  at  this  heat  as  long  as  convenieot — an 
will  not  be  too  long,  less  may  do ;  then  let  it  r. 
tire  to  cool  gradually  as  the  lire  goes  out ;  »!>• 
articles  may  be  taken  out,  and  will  be  found 
uniform  in  texture  and  easier  to  be  cut  than 
subjected  to  the  operation.     In  making  c  •* 
deeil   as   any  other  edge-tools,  the   su^ 
cciving  and  retaining  a  keen  edge  will 
increased  by  subjecting  the  steel  to  gi..^ 
by  cold  hammering,  previous  to  the  procc-s 
and  more  especially  if  the  scale  lell  after  forifit 
removed  witn  a  file.     Harden  in  water,  but  do 
your  steel  too  hot ;  for  evenr  degree  that  steel  is 
above  its  hardening  point  deteriorates  it*  quality. 

WHEELER,  SIK  GEORfJE.     [Spo.n,  Lcom.] 

WHEELE'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tlie  m- 
tural  order  Legurainosae.  This  genus  was  onginally  rr- 
ferred  to  the  species  of  Plcrocarpux,  and  wa«  afterwinit 
made  into  a  genus  by  P.  Browne,  under  t!  ' .'' 

from  /Jpi'w,  to  sprout,  as  the  seeds  genu 
fall  from  the  tree.    This  name,  being  tlit-  jjim.i.  ■,,  iinuir, 
is  objected  to  by  Burnett,  who  has  proposed  the  muni!n< 
IVfuflera  in  honour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wherlir   'aI.,i  ^k.,  f** 
upwards  of  forty  years  Professor  of  Bota 
Garden  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  at  ' 

This  genus   is  closely  related    to  Aniennuni,  a 
flovvers  of  the  same  chaiacter.     The  stamens  are  a! 
ddphous,  but  the  tenth  adheres  to  the  rest  for  onlv 
its  length.      The  legume  is  bi-articulate ;    the   j 
seeded,   dehiscent,  compressed,  with  the  su] 
straight,  and  the  lower  one  convex,  but  the  ii  i 
sometimes  wanting.      There  is  only  one  spocii^  <.|  i)it> 
genus  well  made  out,  and  this  is  a  native  of  America.    It 
Is  a  trt'c,  furnished  with  stipular  spine.i.  Mm:  '  '  ' 

leaves,  or  trifoliate  leaves  with  the  leaflets  - 
called  American  Ebony  and  has  the  name 
It  has  distinct  spines,  with  aggregate  obovati- 
axillary    1-2-flowered  peduncle-s,  which   are 
the  leaves.     It  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  We-^' 
is  cut  and  sent  to  this  country  under  the  nan 
although  it  i»a  very  different  plant  from  the  trc.- 
The  wood  ia  very  hard,  of  a  brownish  green  coin 
bears  a  fine  polish,  and  is  much  employed  by  cat>;:: 
musical-instniment  makers.     The  tree  i.s  very  »n  .. 
attaining  a  height  of  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  f«l 
Tfie  young  branches  are  very  tough  and  ftexible. 

Another  species  of  this  genua,  the  tf'.pm  '  '  ii 
been  described  as  inhabiting  Brazil.    It  is  a  h 

connate  spines  and  few-flowered  peduncles. 

WHEELS,  considei-ed  as  component  parts  of  nuchimrj. 
are   employed  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  combias- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  tn^nsmitiing  motion,   regulatinf 
velocity,  converting  one  species  of  motion   into  anoOmt 
reducing  frictidn,  and  equalizing  the  effect  of  foreM  s» 
plied  in  an  inteniiiltent  or  irregular  manner.     Prom  m 
almost  infinite  number  of  forms  and  combinations  of  vhtA 
employed  for  these  purposes  a  tuvr  of  the  most  impcrtoni 
may  be  selected  as  types  or  examples;  but  it   f<  : 
part  of  the  design  of  this  article  to  treat  of  the  mc-.  ' 
principles  involved  in  the  action  of  the  contrn 
referred  to,  siich  l)cing  generally  referablu.   i: 
direitly,  to  the  properties  of  the  wheel  as  a   p 
lever,  or  an   endless  succession  of  levers,   a.s  e\; 

under  Whehl  and  Axle,  while  all  ti-  --■< '  .-■ 

luting  to  the  form  and  proportions 
separately  treated  und.r  Wukkls,  '1... 
convenient,  without  ;.i  at  perl' 

to  consider— first,  till  ..r  whi  <■!  . 

purpose  of  merely  Ijansujilting  mc 
change  of  velocity  ;  secondly,  coutti 
one  kind  of  motion  into  another,  or  into  ii 
specie*,  but  in  a  different  direction  ;   «!<■ 
employed  for  the  purpose  of    i  ' 

friction  and  inertia.    In  mam 
arbitrary,  as  the  mere  chansre  m  n 
tion,   wYuch   necpssarilv  occui-s  in 
falling  und«r  the  first  class  or  divisioii,  i^n 
to  plAce  every  trsin  of  wheels  in  the  wc 
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■visions  ;  while  most  of  the  contrivances  embraced  in  the 

Jird  division  are  referable  to  the  Becond.     The  Ivind  of 

irb.>els   comiuonly  called    pulleys  art   treated   of    under 

-  ol.  xix.,  p.  1 17,  ind  wheels  for  driving  machinery 

I  )f  a  current  or  laJl  of  water  under  Hydb-ivlics, 

^?t>i.  Ml.,  p.  384. 

The  simplest  mode  of  transmitting  motion  from  one 
Ihee!  to  another  is  by  causme  their  peripheries  to  revolve 
contact  with  each  orhf-r,  and  pressing  them  together, 
if,  u.  rr.  .  .  nt  ..  irt^inj.  wjth  »  torcc  proportionate  to 
to  be  overcome.     If  two  wheels 
>:qual  size  be  mounted  in  such  a 
ty  that  their  pcnpheries  presi  against  each  other,  as  a 
'  b,  Ftg.  1,  rotatory  motion  piven  to  one  wheel  will  be 
"^mealed  to  the  other  without  any  change  of  ve- 
|;  but,  while  the  wheel  a  will  revolve  from  left  to 

Fig- 1. 


itjW,    h  ff\\\,  as  indicated   by  the  arrows,  revoNe  from 
f  •  It.     If  a  thirti  wheel,  c,  be  added,  revolvinj^  in 

;:iane  as  the  two  first,  hut  hasing  its  periphery 
on'act  with  the   second  only,  it  will  revolve  in  the 
direction  as  the  tir»t.     The  direction  of  revolution 
of  course  he  the  same  whether  the  moving   power  is 
3pnally  applied   to  a,  b,  or  c ;    and   by   adding  more 
to  the  series,  a  train  of  any  length  might  be  pro- 
in  whicli  the  velocity  of  revolution  would  be  the 
firoiH'L.Mit,  while  the  direction  would  be  alternately 
I  and  from  riiujht  to  left.     If  it  be  de«*ired 
iicels  a  and  c  nearer  together  than  by  the 
emenl  ohown  in  Fig.  1.  the  axis  of  b  may  be  re- 
as  to  allow  of  an  arrangement  such  as  that  re- 
in   Pig.  2,  where   precisely  (similar  motion  is 
inicated  to  a,  c,  and  <■.  by  the  intervention  of  0  and 
r,  if  aecesixry.  the  several  axe»  may  be  arranged  in  a 
or  any  other  line.     In  t>ome   coHes  in  which  it 

Fig.  2. 


mofjUL  br  desirable  to  tfommnnicate  rotatory  motion  in  the 
III  ha  itert«s  of  w  heels  as  a,  c,  f,  it  may 

i,  '  employ  intermediate  wheels  of  the 

»ze.  ano  men  6  and  d  may,  an  in  Fifj^.  3,  be  made 

Fig.  3. 


c 


r,  in  which  caw.  although  they  will  r«voIve  more 
than  rt.  they  will,  slipping  beins;  supposed  impos- 
lunicaff  the  »ame  velocilv-    Thus,  supposing 
r.  and  consequently  the  circumference,  of  A  to 
l^thirr]  tliat  of  a,   ft  will  revolve  three  times 
is  the  same  i^t/e  as  a,  and 
_'e  aa  ft,  it  will  only  revolve 
rcM^Mcs  TiHvi-  iuiies.     This illuBtrarioii  lend* 
Icralion  of  the  means  of  varying  velocity,  nv 
ick  motion  from  a  slow  one,  or  vice  le.rsii. 
'■  a  large  wheel,  from  which  it  is  desired 
V  nintt.  II  much  more  rapid  tJian  that,  im- 
mover.     It  gives  motion  to  f>, 
I  I  ihe  circumference,  mu»l  revolve 


thrice  ax  fast.  or.  in  other  words,  must  turn  completely  round 
three  times  while  a  tiuns  round  once.    On  the  same  axia 


Fig.  4. 
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with  ft  is  a  large  wheel  ft',  which  tnm«  with  the  smi 
wheel  ft,  and  impart;"  motion  to  the  small  wheel  r,  the  axts 
of  which  carries  a  third  large  wheel  <•',  whieh  will  conxe- 
quently  revolve  uine  times  while  «  revolves  once.  The 
addition  of  another  pair  of  wheels  similar  to  ft  ft' ami  cr' 
would  increase  11  '  '■,  to  twenty-seven  times  that  of 
II ;  and  by  a  furth  i  of  the  series,  or  by  making  a 

greater  disparity  Lnocii.  the  diameters  of  the  lar^e  and 
small  wheeia,  the  speed  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
the  power  of  course  diminishinir  "^  ni,,Tinrti,i.,  to  the  in- 
crease df  velocity.  By  reversr  nod  sup- 
posing the  moving  power  to  be  :t.  .  the  wheel 
r',  and  transmitted  by  means  of  »t»  smsili  wheel  or  pinion 
r  to  ft',  and  from  it  through  ft  to  a.  the  power  would  be  in- 
creased ninefold,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  velocity. 
In  this  illustration  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  mode 
of  applying  power  to,  or  obtaining  the  working  effect 
from,  the  wheel  a  ;  bid  it  will  be  evident  that  if  a  smaller 
wheel,  similar  to  ft  and  <•,  were  added  upon  its  axis,  to  re- 
ceive the  impelling  power  when  the  train  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  velocity,  or  to  impart  the  power 
transmitted  tlirough  the  train  when  its  object  is  to  in- 
rrea-se,  or  rather  to  concentrate,  torce  applied  to  c',  the 
effect  would  be  again  trebled.  Of  course  such  a  train  of 
wheelwork  as  the  above  might  be  arranged  in  a  circular 
or  any  other  convenient  form  as  readily  aa  a  train  of 
cqual-«ized  wheels,  as  in  Fig.  1.  A  practical  illustration 
of  a  train  of  wheels  for  increasing  velocity  will  be  found 
in  the  striking-apparatus  of  the  eight-clays  clock,  repre- 
sented in  the  aj-ticle  Hokology,  vol.  xii..  p.  3tW,  where  a 
train  of  toothed  wheels,  '',  /,  g,  and  A.  Ftg.  1.  connecte4>| 
by  the  pinions  p,  a.  and  r.  communicate  the  power  of  th« 
fusee  F  to  the  small  fly  r,  which  revolves  with  fieat  vo- 
locity.  In  this  example,  as  in  the  above  iJiagram,  th«? 
train  of  wheeia  ia  arranged  wilh  their  axes  in  a  slraietit^ 
line  ;  but  in  the  works  of  a  common  watch,  wheie  a  som 
what  similar  train  is  required  in  the  roost  compact  for 
poKsible,  the  several  axes  are  arranged  in  a  circular  lin 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  produite  rotatory  mulio 
of  different  velocities  in  two  wheels  or  other  mtrnberR 
a   machine,  which,  though  not  acli  -i  thr 

,  Ihi). 

^mUi  a»- 

uu  it.    A 


same  axia,  are  required  to  be  pcrl't 
may  be  done  bv  surrounding  the  or 
other  of  a  tubular  form,  capable  ol 
famihar  example  presents  itself 
hands  of  a  common  watch,  the  i 
are  ns  1  to  12.  although,  at  a  ku!> 
ap]H'ar  to  be  on  the  same  axis, 

movement  with  equal  velocity.     .; —  ^,.^,,..,  -- 

found  in  the  peari-barley  miU  Tepr«arnl«d  in  vol.  iiL.  p. 
467.  Fig.  %  where  the  atone  A  ft»d  Ua  wastoaoiaia^  caw 
B  are  caused  to  resolve  in  the  same  dirediim.  bat  w^ 
different  velocities,  by  a  similar  Mrraiigenivnt.  !•  ^^* 
machines  of  like  character,  by  a  diiSBfcol  anwy*^** 
the  connectmg  train  of  wbeek,  the  cottCCP>ig  *— "^ 
an  made  to  revolve  in  eootrvy  dire<t>a(us  •  *••  ■•  ^^ 
dtflscent  Teiocitio.  .     ,        „^ 

Althou^  fat  the  ake  of  uipiicity;  *■«  ■•■^  ■  'w 
above  diagram  have  bian  treated  * 
smooth  peripbefie^  aMli  are  not  oA^ 
tendency  to  sKppiiNe  when  say  mu*"  ^ 
to  l)e  overcocBC    GnwatJ,  «n  *•••  ^Jv 

'Treatise  oti  M  i  iifcMiif  I  ^  wTaw  ««L"*  . 

plain  wheek,  ■ctiag  Jiiw  ****^^^^^a- 
wood  10  cut  aa  to  presen*  U**  f"*^^^^^ 
(ww-mill  at  Ouatfaiiivitws  ■*X^^ 
upoa  a  \u^  *t^,  *»"»  TZ^^—-^— 
whMb  w««,  ia  itoM  ca^  «**^ 
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power  by  meant  of  wedges  or  vreightctl  )cv€«.  For  pur- 
poses requiring  but  little  power,  buch  ab  ftpiniiiiig  and 
viiidiiiK  maclrinery,  the  cotutnutiicatiorj  of  rotiilory  motion 
by  Biraplc  contact  is  very  convenient ;  and  it  may  some- 
time;) be  facilitated  by  gluing  a  strip  of  buff  leather  round 
i\,..  ,..i.c,.  of  the  !arj;c  wheel,  which  may  be  made  to  eive 
1  imuJtaneously   to   several    bobbins   or  spinales. 

\  iiple  contact  proves  inefficient,  the  most  usual 

nu-ttns.adopted  is  to  form  cogs  or  teeth  projecting  from  the 
porijiliery  of  each  wheel,  and  causing  the  teeth  of  one 
wheel  to  lock  into  the  spaces  left  between  the  teeth  of  the 
adjoining  nrie.  The  names  cojjs  and  teeth  arc  often  ap- 
plii'J  indifferently  to  these  projections;  but  writers  on 
mill-work  distinguish  those  as  toothed  wheels  which  have 
llic  teeth  cut  or  cast  upon  the  wheel  itself,  forming  one 
wJiole  with  it,  while  they  apply  the  term  cogged  to  wheels 
in  which  the  teeth  arc  lorined  of  separate  pieces  of  metal 
or  woud.  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  wheel.  Spur-gear 
is  a  gcncial  term  applied  to  suih  wheels  na  have  coirs  or 
teeth  ^uojeclin;?  in  a  radial  direction  from  their  periphery; 
and  in  describing  a  train  of  toothed  wheels  of  dinerent 
sizes,  the  hirger  wht-cl  of  a  pair  working  into  each  other  is 
usually  designated  the  wheel,  and  the  smaller  the  pinion  ; 
and.  as  a  fuiiher  distinction,  the  teeth  of  pinions  are  fre- 
qiwnlly  called  leaves.  As  the  subject  of  toothed  wheels  is 
fidly  discussed  in  WuKkLs,  Tkltii  ok.  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  their  action  in  the  most 
general  terms. 

Another  mode  of  trnnsinitting  rotatory  motion  more 
fllVclually  than  by  simple  contact,  is  by  the  use  of  endless 
IhukU  or  straps  passing  over  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels 
which  arc  intenclcd  to  revolve  together,  ax  in  Fig-^i,  where 
the  rotatory  molion  of  the  wheel  u  is  transmitted  to  the 
wheel  r  by  the  strap  d,  f,f,  g,  instead  of  being  communi- 
cated by  an  intermediate'  wheel,  such  as  6,  Fig.  1.    By 

Fig.  5. 


adapting  the  length  of  the  strap,  the  mution  may  be  com- 
niunicAted,  by  Ihi;*  moans,  tea  considerable  distance,  with 
miuh  less  noise,  friction,  jind  coasdjncnt  wear  and  loss  of 
po\v<T,  than  by  i\n  infemu'dinte  train  of  wheels  :  and  the 
etfoet  will  Ih"  jint  as  easily  produced  if  lite  two  whtels  thus 
thrown  into  connection  are  of  different  diameters,  although 
in  this  cnsc  the  effect  is  different  to  that  produced  by  a 
liHin  of  wheel-work  sucli  a*  is  represented  in  Fig.  4,  inas- 
nuieh  a.-*  velocity  is  concerned,  because  the  ditferencc  of 
velocity  between  the  larrrc  and  small  wheels  will  only  be 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  diameters,  while  in  such 
a  train  of  unequal  wheels  as  is  above  described  the  difter- 
cnce  of  velocity  is  miilti))!ied  l>y  each  wheel  and  ])inion  of 
the  series.  Straps  or  bells  are  much  used  in  cotton-lactoiies 
and  other  works  in  which  moving-powi-r  has  to  be  eom- 
mnniealed  to  n  great  number  of  mucnincs  in  different  parts 
of  a  buildi""  MM, I  ih^yare  ])refi'rrcd  tocoK-wheels  in  cases 
where  siid  »  an-  liable  ti>  occur,  because  of  the 

vieldinir  i  of  llie  connection  etfectcd   by  thera. 

In  starling  machinery  by  throwing  it  into  connection  with 
H  ivteam-ensruie,  water-wheel,  or  any  other  source  of  power 
already  in  mpid  motion,  jjeculiar  advantages  ivcc  derived 
ftonj  the  use  of  strap?,  in  connection  with  the  ingenious 
cdntriviuice  of  the  Ihst-and-lonse  jnilley,  or  rigger,  an  ex- 
(•lanation  and  illustnUitm  of  which  are  given  under  Saw- 
KTmu  vol,  XX.,  pp.  47H,  479:  as  they  attbrd  the  means  of 
l>nnging  the  iiri^elkd  machinery  into  motion  gradually, 
by  the  partial  slipping  of  the  strap,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  rink  of  finclure  by  a  sudden  change  from  a  s^lyte  of  per- 
ft'cl  reU  to  ore  of  rapid  motion.  Allusion  is  made,  in  the 
ailicle  «bove  rcfened  1o,  to  the  recent  inlrodiiclion  of 
caontr'houc  bands  for  driving  machinery  ;  .m  im- 
Ifnt  which  apjiears  to  be,  in  manyrespei-lb,  of  great 
lance.     Mr.  Giordan,  the  en::i7U"(r,  in  a  letter  to  the 

OftI:  ,  ,0 

li^irtflnt  ;•  ■•« 

:cJi,  lilt 
.  fell  by 


the  workman ;  while  he  observoa  thai  tha  unyielding  tig 

ness  of  the  common  c;  '  ''  ' 
tight  to  guard  ag.i.in.si 
dril  or  spindle,  and  l>u>i 
motion  is  derived,  so  for 
sockets  into  an  oval  form, 
ficiently  clastic  to  work  with  e  » 
superior  uniformity  of  tension  ; 
valuable  in  spinning-machinery,  tuncc  it  ;< 
tlon  of  an  even  thread.  The  wheels,  or,  ; 
usually  termed,  drums  or  riiigem,  o\ 
work,  have  their  peripherics  made  si  I. 
form  being  found  to  retain  the  stiap  m  il*  ^h 
securclv  tlian  a  flat  rim  ;  but  when  the  driving-' 
a  rountl  form,  the  wheels  over  which  it  n 
with  grooved  peripherics,  the  cunciivity 
be  such  as  to  ensure  contact  with  as  nuit 
of  the  band  as  possible.  The  round  or  n 
the  London  Caoutchouc  Company  have  I 
substituted,  in  manv  cases,  for  broad  f^al 
which  are  necessarily  composed  of  various  ; 
of  which  not  only  increase  the  risk  of  fracture,  Out  are  \ 
liable  to  catch  in  the  machinery,  or  the  clothe-;  of  yet 
passing  near  them,  and  thereby  to  cause  s 
In  lathes  and  various  other  kinds  of  rol. 
it  is  desirable  occasionally  to  vary  the  rel.iUve  vcit 
the  wheel  from  which  iwwer  is  obtained  and  that 
it  is  communicated.  Tliis  may  sometimi  -  '  "  i 
the  simple  arrangement  represented  in  /  i 

and  c  d  are  two  plain  cones  mounted  with  im.  u  «*(.-* 
Pig.  6. 


/ 


lei  to  each  other,  but  with  their  bases  [n  conlmr)*  <!ir 
tioiis.     If  a  strap  e  fhc  passed  over  these  eouc?,  it  will  I 
equally  tight  whether  placed  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  tlto" 
cut,  or  movcit  towards  either  extremity  of  the  cone*,  and 
Ihirefore  it  v^ill- iin]>art  motion  from  cd  to    ■  ' 
versil,  with  equal  facility  in  any  situation  ;   bm 
r  (/  to  be  the  cone  f.om  which  the  power  is  tlnui. 
will  revolve  with  increased  velocity  whenever  the  strapl 
moved  towards  u  c,  and  with  diminished  velocity,  biitf 
creased  power,  when  the  strap  is  shifted  towards  h  d. 
will  be  observed  that,  in  order  to  give  a  fl»t  ^trnp  a 
bearing  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  cones,  the  direction  of  I 
stnip  must  be  at  right  angles  with  the  external  side 
not  with  the  axes  of  the  cones;   but  aa  stu-li  jin 
ment  might   prove  inconvenient,  it  ia  more  cor 
mount  the  cones  with  their  axes  at  right  angles 
direction  of  the  strap,  and  to  form  their  surface 
series  of  grooves  suitable  for  the  use  of  round 
bands,  thus  making  each  of  them,  in  effect,  a 
grooved  wheels  placed  side  by  side  upon  one  axis, 
example  of  this  arrangement  is  piven  in  Fig.  2  of 
article  TL'iiNiNii,  vol.  xxv.,    n.    4PJ,    where   lb 
wheel  F  and  the  mandril-pulley  P  aic  so  arrai 
band,  not  reprcBeiiled  in  the  cut,  may  be  so  ^ 
produce,  on  (he  one  hand,  a  much  more  rapid  revoiutis 
of  the  mandril  than  of  the  crnnk-shatt,  or,  on  the  crthtM 
much  slower  revolution,  suitable  for  hard  work.    lu  «  part 
of  Brunei's  admirable  block-machinerj-,  repres<>n1cd  under 
Saw-Mill,  /''/,g.  G,  will  be  found  acontnvai.i 
veyinjr  motion,  by  means  of  a  strap,  to  a  pull 
of  which  is  not  stationary;   and  in  the  sanii 
example  of  a  mode  of  tightening  a  strap  lu 
small  wheel  or  roller  against  that  portion  of  i! 
lends  between  the  wheels  it  is  intended  to  c 
stationary  machinery  such  a  roller  may  be  con;  . .  .^..  . 
a  weighted  lever,  so  as  to  keep  th^  str&p  alwu^A  tX 
same  ilegree  cf  tenttion. 

In  snmc  of  the  cafius  in  - 
most  eligible  mode  of  cor 
ancc  to  be  «»^ercome  ptay 
mean**  would  make  a  flat  Oj 
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Jrt  whci?Is\Titli  sufficient  force  foppeveitt»livpinp. 

Cisei  a  it  18  ocfHsionnlly  adopted  v^hich 

HBOnsif^  Irlin^  an  intermediate  plate  be- 

r-eenr  and  connection  by  an 

it  la  ForminR  the  pei-jpheries  of 

www  prijecnn^  jiiris  or  teeth,  or  indenting  tliem 

»ws,  ajid  iihine:,  in  lieu  of  a  strap,  a  kind  of  iron 

'•'T  tnke  hold  of  the  projectintf 

M  be  termed  teeth,  wnich  enter 

'■  "f  the  wheels.  A  contriv- 

i a  Hancock's  steani-iar- 

iiithe  crank-iiluUt  of  the 

>  to  the  axJe  ol  the  running  wheels  [Stkam-€arriage, 

lit.,  p.  4'.n].  and  a  giniilar  contrivance  has  been  np- 

lo  the  steering-apparatus  of  many  locomotive  ma- 

^tbine^.     ("hnins  are  also  occasionally  used  without  such 

them  in  holdins;  the  wheel,  a&,  for  example, 

apparatus  of  ordinary  steam-boats.     Chain- 

i^H-k  nUAii.ics.  vol.  xii.,  pp.  3R3,  384]  afford  ex- 

thnn.  itself,   togrlher  with  the  apparatus  carried  by  it, 

kaaa  the  principal  part  of  the  mechanij>ni,  instead  of  beiu^ 

gd^lv  •>  .,,..nn;  of  lommiinicatMi^  motion  from  one  part  of 

H'ther.     A  very  convenient  apparatus  on  the 

hn«  recently  been  introduced  and  patented 

1,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  tlie  labour 

.  or  rather  of  hodmen,  in  climbinfi;  with  liods 

;   1  -  and  mortar  to  the  upper  part  of  a  building.    It 

<     -i-:.  <il  a  light  iron  chain,  with  large  linkK,  to  which 

bods  may  be  attached  by  hooks,  extending  from  one  po'y- 

cnnal  wheel  mounted  .it  the  top  of  the  scatfblding  to  au- 

■>.'d  near  the  ground,  by  the  turning  of  which  the 

<  it.s  load  are  6et  in  motion. 

'  -it'-"-  "■-    ■  hject  of  straps  or  bands  for  drivint; 

1    \    .  tMVed  that,  where  it  is  desired  to 

..iiiLi;..v.uic  :..;.. ^in  one  source  of  power  to  many 

diffcronl  machines,  the  object  may  be  effected  either  by 
I'ue  long  strap  so  arranged  as  to  pas-s  round  all  the  drums 
t<<bc  driven,  these  being  supposed  to  be  all  in  one  plane, 
or  by  &  series  of  shorter  straps,  each  of  which  paiises  over 
tKo  drums  only.  Of  the  former  arrangement  an  example 
i»  given  in  tig.  7,  which  represent*  the  apparatus  de- 
Kiibed  in  Montgomery's  '  Practical  Detail  of  the  Cotton 
uiitcture  of  the  United  States  of  America,'  lor  driving 
'  ole  of  the  niachiner^  of  a  cotton-mil),  though  ar- 
on  several  floors,  by  means  of  one  large  belt  receiv- 
tion  from  &  largo  wheel  a  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
The  small  wheels  or  drums  b,  b,  b,  b,  are  called 
en,  and  are  ko  mounted  ah  to  enable  theui  to 
up  the  slack  of  the  belt,  and  keep  it  at  a  proper 
(entuon.     Such  belts  are  .'ttX)  to  400  feet  long, 

f^g.  7. 
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lad  12  to  15  inches  broal,  and  they  are  always  made  of 

piet.        .  '    .    -'     centre  of  the  back  of  the  hide,  in  order 

(hit  -eh  equally  on   both   sides  or  cdiris. 

(I..,  clffKiuUy  of  Tppairin'^r  an  ncci- 

numerous  IjcariniTB  of 

.    _.  _  .  iiich  check  the  adoption 


of  this  mode  of  lM|l|l||l|9^^i^ny  great  c\tenf .    TIit'sc  di&tid 
vanla£;cs  aie   l^w  sertoui'iy  felt  -.on  in 

formed  by  a  Kcrics  of  ahorttr  'mt,'  a 

single  pair  of  dnime.    Oi  h  an 

arrangement  is  carried  in  im«.d 

by  supposing  the  wheels  n  nnv  i\  iijj.  ,i,  m>  ik;  (.luinrcttd 
by  one  strap,  and  e,  in  the  same  figure,  to  he  turned  hy  r. 
second  strap,   passing  round  and  receiving  n:  •■  •;   '    rn 
another  wheel  fixed  on  the  same  axis  as  r.    'I  ■ 
ment  would  be  mure  perfect,  supposing  the  v......  ...    i.c 

wheels  a  and  c  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  two  straps  being 
u»ed,  with  an  intervening  space  between  tliern.  U<  iutmit  of 
the  strap  for  turning  the  wheel  c  working  bet.  ;. 

Montgomery  obserxes,  that  however  partial  mn  s 

in  the  United  States  may  be  to  the  xise  of  stnips  i 
ing  motion  to  the  different  apartments  of  a  la.  i- 

who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  neat  ni.inner  lu  vrhich 
factories  are  geared  in  Great  Britain  muNt  regard  them  as 
heavy,  clumsy,  and  inconvenient,  aa  well  timw  i- 

sive.     As   these    large   belts   have  to  be   eni  y 

occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  room  :   hit  -s 

of  time  is  occasioned  by  their  fitretching  and  s  1 

the  consequent  necessity  of  se^^"l<'  itu^..  .  ., 

tendency  to  slipping  is  diminish  i 

curriers  or  neat's-l'oot  oil,  or  v  .  ,  .!- 

low  and  wax.  He  .■states  that  the  drams  are  also  covered 
with  leather  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  In  some  case*, 
with  flat  as  well  as  with  round  straps,  a  strap  connecting 
two  wheels  is  crossed  in  the  intermediate  space  bftvv.eu 
them;  by  which  means,  at  the  expense  of  a  lit*  : 

friction,  and,  in  the  case  of  flat  bell*,  of  an  nni  n. 

the  strap  is  made  to  come  in  contaci 
of  the  peri pherj' of  each  wheel,  and 
liable  to  slip.     Occasionally  Ihr 
outnfthe  parallel, to  prevent  tl  [>. 

f)f  the  second  clns*!  "i    i-  ii.>..!  ;, 

indicated  at  the  cd).  l 

which  claim  notice  ;..  ,  : 

rotatory  motion  to  an  axis  nut  lying  parallel  with  that  of 
the  driving  wheel,  but  forming  a  right  angle  or  some 
other  angle  with  it.  The  simplest  illustration  that  can  be 
given  of  this  kind  of  wheel,  or  rather  combination  of 
wheelf,  is  the  ,/<  which  may  be  represented  by  a 

plain   circular  <  ited  upon   a' vertical  axis,  and 

shown  edgewist;  ni  a  (j,  lig~  H.  Upon  the  flat  upper  face 
of  tliis  disc,  or  wheel,  rests  the  periphery  of  a  smaller 
wheel  c,  mounted  upon  an  horizontal  axi£.     It  is  evident 

Fig.S. 


ortioR 


that  when  a  h  is  caused  to  rotate  upon  its  axis,  the  smaller 
wheel  c  must  also  revolve  upon  its  axis  with  a  velotily 
proporlionale  to  the  dift'erencc  between  ila  diaraetfr  and 
that  ol'the  circular  path  traced  by  it  upon  the  face  of  a  b, 
although  its  motion  must  be  attended  with  some  nibbing 
friction.  If  the  axis  of  c  be  so  mounted  as  to  have  the 
power  of  motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  tlie  wheel 
c  may  be  made  to  revolve  with  various  degrees  of  velo- 
city by  causing  it  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  axis  of 
(f  b,  and  thereby  to  roll  upon  a  smaller  or  larger  circular 
path.  Gregory  mentions  a  kind  of  spinning-whefl  in 
which  motion  was  imparted  to  twelve  spindl.  -^ 

of  small  rollers  working  upon  a  large  face-whi . 
peripheries  of  the  rollers  and  their  circtdsir  ihiin  i>n  tiw 
face-wheel   being  covered  with  butf  IciiIIkt  to  incifM* 


being 

their  hold  of  each  other.    For  pi 
of  motion  in  case-s  where  simpK  ■ 
inefficient,  millwrights    formeil 
witli  teeth  placed  in  a  dirt-elii 
stead  vi'  projecting  from  the 
Dpur-geur.    Such  a  wheel   w 
pinion,  or  with  the  kiial  <^t'  1 
[Whf.klh,  Tkktii  ohI  ;   1" 
iVrior  to  that  of  bcvdlit*!' 
pinion,  so  as  l'>  ' 
other,  and  foi-Ui. 
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KpI&noUon  of  the  principle  of  bevil-gesu-  ia  g'iven  in  the 
'ticxt  article,  utid  therefore  it  is  sufficient  here  to  obsen-e 
thkt,  by  adopting  various  fomu  of  cone,  the  faces  of  two 
•wheels  worlcing  toother  may  be  made  to  form  any  angle 
with  each  other,  so  that  rotatory  motiop  may  l)e  commu- 
Tiicated  in  any  rcf{uired  direction.  In  ordinary  bevil-jrcfir, 
whatever  be  the  ani^le  formed  by  the  axes  of  a  pair  of 
'wheels  which  work  into  each  other,  their  mutun?  jwsition 
Is  »Mch,  that  they  both  he  in  one  plane,  and  that,  if  conti- 
r^u  ,\  iticy  would  meet  in  the  same  ]K)int  as  the  apices  of 
nary  cones  of  which  the  forms  of  the  wheels  are 
r  111 ;  but  even  where  it  is  required  to  connect  two 

axes  lymg  in  different  planes,  and  so  inclined  to  each 
other  AS  not  to  meet  in  any  point,  rotatory  motion  may  be 
imparted  from  one  to  the  other  \»y  means  of  skew-bevih, 
the  teeth  of  which  ck»b  the  bevilled  faces  in  a  diagonal 
'iSirection. 

If  it  ])€  required  to  communicate  rotatory  motion  in  one 
•and  the  same  direction,  from  one  ahart  or  axis  to  another 
lying  very  near  to  il,  either  parallel  with  it  or  inclined  at 
an  acute  angle,  the  object  may  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
annular  wheel,  or  a  wheel  with  u  projecting  rim,  toothed 
inftrnally,  and  an  internal  pinion.  Fig.  9  representji  such 
'a  wheel  and  pinion  for  working  two  parallel  axes ;  and 
'fSg.  10  ia  a  side-view  of  a  nimilar  arrangement  with  in- 
'icUned  axes  and  bevilled  wheels. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 
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Fig.  11. 


Toothed-gear  ia  rery  conveniently  applied,  in  certain 

"tJl«ea,  in  lieu  of  a  system  of  straps  and  drums,  for  commu- 

*t>icaling  motion  from  a  steam-engine  or  other  prime  mover 

po  machines  situated  on  vaiious  floors  of  a  Ijiiilding,  or  to 

,  series  of  machines  arrangetl  upon  the  same  floor.   Bevil- 

jear  affords  the  beat  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  as 

one  long  shaft,  either  vertical   or  norizont.il,  may  carry 

;»everal  bevil-wheels,  from  which  motion  nmy  be  imparled 

^o  other  shafts,  mdiating  in  various  direction's. 

Fig.  11  is  an  example  of  such  gearing 
BS  is  employed  in  cotton-mills,  every- 
thing beyond  tlie  actual  wheels  and 
shafts  being  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinctness, a  is  a  large  bevil-wheel 
mounted  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  turning  the  large  beviUwheel 
at  the  bottom  of  the  upright  shaft  ft  A, 
which  rises  through  several  floors  of  the 
faftory.  and  carries  several  bevil-wheels 
of  smaller  diameter,  which  impart  motion 
to  the  wheels  and  shatts  c,  d,  c,  /,  g.  A, 
and  i',  in  the  different  stories  of  the 
building. 

Occasionally,  Imt  rarely,  straps  or 
bunds  are  used  to  comnumicale  motion 
between  wheels  lying  in  different  planes, 
and  forming  vanons  angles  with  «act» 
other.  Some  kinds  of  potter's  wheel  are 
thus  driven,  the  wheel  to  which  power  is 
applied  being  vertical,  that  il  may  be 
conveniently  worked  by  a  boy,  while  the 
revolvmg  i»latlorm  to  which  motion  is 
communicated  by  the  strap  is  honxonful. 
When  it  18  desired  to  communicate  ro- 
tatory motion  to  a  wheel  from  a  shatl 
lying  in  contact  with,  and  forming  a 
tangent  to,  its  neriphery,  a  connection 
may  be  fonnwl  by  converting  the  shaft 
into  what  is  commonly  cnllpti  nt:  rtullfss 
ticrcw,  and  cutting  thr  ijo 

wbeel  into  te«th  to  fit  1  ..-i 


ttic  wheel  will  be  moved  one  tooth,  and  one  tdoth 
for  each  i-evokttion  of  the  screw. 

To  convert  rotatory  motion  into  reHilinM*,  or  p»>* 
various  forms  of  the  rnck  ami 
simplest  form  this  contrivance  i 
gates,  in  lifting-jacks  and  v-  • 
a  fixed  pinion  or  small  ' 
motion  to  a  straight  toothtJ  ./ex.  v..,.,..,,^  ,..  ;... 
direction  of  its  length.    Tlie  same  apparatus  will  coo' 
rectilinear  into  rotatory  motion  by  applying  the  i>o« 
the   rack,  or  straight  bar,  instead  of  to  the 
Applegath  and   I'owper's   printing-machine,    r 
uncfer  Phixtixg-Machi?<e,  vol.  xix.,  p.  19,  a; 
modification  of  (he  rack  and  pinion  is  emplo; 
the   required   alternating   rectilinear  mot 
which  carries  the  forms  of  type  and  the  m! 
this  admirable   contrivance  the   power  is  a] 
pinion  lying  horizontally  under  the  centre  of  tl 
to  a  racK  consisting  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  roun' 
ends,  and  toothed  all  round,  at  both  sides  and 
double  rack,  or,  as  il  raieht  be  termed,  lor"    ■ 
is  not  immediately  attached  to  the  travci 
connected  with  il  throtigh  (he  medium  of  it  J 
motion,  which  so  varies  its  position  as  the  table 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  to  present  everj-  part 
toothed  edge  to  the  driving  wheel  or  pinion  in  succi 
Ttius,  although  (he  pinion  revolves  conbtantly  in  rn* 
the  same  dii-ection,  the  rack  moves  Ion- 
right  to  left  so  long  as  one  of  its  straight  s 
to  (he  pinion:  it  ceases  to  have  any  longiliidin;iJ 
but  has  a  transverse  or  lateral  motion  while  its  ri 
is  passing  the  pinion,  after  which,  its  second  strai 
being  brought  in   contact  with  the  opposite  side 
pinion,  it  receives  a  longitudinal  motion  from  led. 
until,  alter  the   lelt  end   has  passed  (he  pinion, 
straight  side  is  again  brought  in  contact  with  the 
of  the  pinion,  and  it  receives  again  a  motion  from  n' 
left. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  above  is  the  bear'  I'u 

of  Walt,  called  the  sun-and-planet  whu ,  .■l^  j 

substitute  for  the   crank   in  converting   the   alteiiiAtinj 
motion   of  the   beam   of  a  steam-engine  into  a  rol 
motion.     In  this  apparatus  n  toothed  wheel  is  fixi 
the  axis  to  be  turned,  and   another,  gearing  wit 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  A  rod  descending 
end  of  a  beam,  in  such  a  way  llial  it  cannot  revol 
its  own  axis.   The  axes  of  (he  two  wheels  n-      -      t 
together  that  they  cannot  fall  out  of  gea; 
of  (his  arrangement  is  (hat  the   second 
passes    completely  round   the    first   diirn 
down  stroke  of  tne  engine,  and,  iu  so  <Jj.  _,  ,     s 
first,  or  sun-wheel,  to  rotate  upon  its  axis. 

Where  an  alternating  rectilinear  motion  is  to  be  obt. 
from  a  wheel  or  drum  which  can  be  made  to  revolve  ill 
nalcly  in  either  direction,  the  object  may  be 
atluined  by  Ihe  use  of  straps,  as  in  the  common 
press,  the  carriage  of  which  is  mowd  by  means  of 
arranged  according  to  the  subjoined  diagram,  Ftg 
The  stj-aps  u  a  and  o  are  attached  at  one  end  to  theuaJr 
aide  of  the  carnage,  and  at  the  other  to  the  dr\im-whetl<; 
and  when  (hat  wheel  ia  turned  from  lelt  to  right,  by 

Fig.  12. 


of  a  winch-handle  fixed  upon  its  axis,  the  straps  a  a  will 

be  wound  round  its  peripherj',  and  consequently  th*-  cw\ 

riage  will   be  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  *  :      '  ' 

turning  (ho  drum  in  the  contrtiry  direction,  (hi 

will  be  slackened,  and  ft  will  be  wnurxl  round   tm-  (I^llI^J 

thereby  drawing  the  carriage  in  (he  direction  ft  a. 

as  well  ns   the  other  illustmtions  in  (he  present  artici 

must  be  considered  merely  as  one  of  an  cxtearnvfl  citfli 

mechanical  arrangements. 

In  the  year  18>"13  much  rd  n  i 

patented  by  Mr.  Saxton  fn. 

from  a  rope  moved  with  great  power,  but  motknantwr 
locity,  by  means  of  what  he  styled  •  diSn*aiMipiJSf0 
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^t^  SPOly  this  injonions  apparatus  to  ihe 


bert'i  '  Eac:infcer"i  aud  Met 

■    -■■-'-;■■■     -A  to  the  s         m-    ,■•  - 
t-count, we  •-  ■'■'/■"   .  i>'';n 

iia^K.ui    iii<i.~<  i.Llive    of  the    ]itiliCiptc  ul 

d  apparatus  \vhich  uiiirht  be  advantageously 
,..,.!>  .i.-.-,,.,w' ,.u-,-j,  in  wluch  I*  '-^ 'I- -i'lible 
aw  one-  !'ig' 

,     .  oue  axis,tu        i :  >  .-  al- 
l^e  or  load  to  be  propelled. ami  tliese  puikys 
d  toiTi  ther  that  ttiey  must  revolve  \vilUeJu;U 
18  :i  iop«,  pastttug  over  tiw  small  iixed 

r.  ^'■  le  supposed  to   be  a  coiiAidcrable 

jj.  I  ;h«  peri- 

pl  .    ri  of  the 

ri|c(i '"  pa^-ang  rouinl  llic  pullvyu.flna  inat  marked 
B>*-'  pulley  b.  If  the  part  ot'  the  rop«  marked  ti 
E  by  aay  adequate  power  applied  to  it,  in  the  di- 

^    Fie.  13. 


/  r 

^the  upper  Arrow,  U  will  draw  the  pulley  A  m  the 
lion  ;  iml  wMIe  it  tlocs  so  the  part  e  of  the  end- 
ill  bt«  movinc  in  tlio  rontrarj'  ajrcction,  as  indi- 
'      vr  the  lower  pti; 
The  rejvilt  of  if 

i)i     III'     tii:ii   tin-  iiitiiMi'ntial  pulleys  Wlii  timvi- 

oint  /  as  a  fiilcnim,  and  that  while  the  posnt  A 
to  J,  ll»c  axis  of  the  pulleys  will  he  com- 
rue  the  longer  distance  from  c  to  i.    By 
the  pulleys  a  and  b,  and  allowfiig  them  to 
ndently  of  each  other,  the  propiilVion  of  the 
a  r;irn:i«e  or  other  load  attached  to  it,  will 
the  motion  of  the  rone. 
y  of  cxccntric  and  other  wheels  Ibr 
.  ir  or  irregular  motion  from  a  rc\ol\irtg 
iiig;  uniform  rotation  from  an  intermittent 
can  be  even  alluded  to.     An  excentric 
'hich,  whatever  be  the  figure  of  its  periphery, 
oved  from  the  centre.     Fig.  14  represenis 
form  in  which  the  excentric  is  applied  to  the 
valves  in  a  steam-engine,  or  to  various  other 
in  which  an  alternatingr  movement  baclfwarda 
rtU  h.  rpniii.  1  t,   Ink.-  placc  lor  cvery  revolution 
|S  I   represents  the  shal^  or 

^^  \r'd,  and  the  large  circle 

a  '  lis-  It- 


X*i«" 


of  the  U'l:  .  d  attached  to  tb? 

excentric.     ioi-  aouie  puipoa^-s  Hie  pctiplMjry  of  ' 

centric  is  not  surrounded  by  a  hoop,  but  acts  imm' 

1  the  tail  of  a  lever,  or  some  other  part  of  > 

ii  may  be  provided  with  a  frietioa-rollti 

■itritvsof  tlu    '     ■       \':id  'MX  >!■  ' 
may  have  that  can 

vjiun.ii  j"i  mui..  •'"'  motion  ui  iiiL'  Hpparatus  '■-■■ 

by  them.     A  1  .i  excentric  of  tnia  cha: 

represented  ui.....    i....^Ai>,  vol,  xxn      i^    i'"    i- 
of   similar  Ibroiii  are  used  in  wi(i>i 
chinery.     Elliptical   whcck,  which    i    i 
plain  or  toothed,  may  be  compared  in  their  acti 
excentrics,  or  to  t'.vo  excentrica  working  togetlu 
as  It.  !e  to  produce  two  rectiliuir^  . 

incip  r  every  revolution  o{th«  shall, 

an  ordiuaiy  cxccntric  pri>duccd  but  one.  In  silk-twisiiiig 
machiaeiy  a  peculiar  Kind  of  motion  i^  prodoced  by  the 
ase  of  two  eliij  '  '  '  !hed  wheels,  so  geared  into  each 
other  that  the  '  4  the  one  i6  opposed  to  the  short 


pon 

.rrt, 
i-'ir 

ILIS 

: ...  are 
.  which 
I'obbins. 


'.  iul  is  live  excentric  itwlf,  which  is 

i.s  to  revolve  with  it.    Thia  it  »ur- 

■'    '  to  it  as  to  allow  the  excentric 

to  the  hoop  is  attached  the 

r,.,,  I.  (1...  ..-.-i-ntric  with  the 

•.    The  dotted 

...  J..  ._ _    j  the  excentric 

upon  Its  axis,  and  the  jx>mt»  a',  a",  a'"  in- 

Mions  succesbively  occupied  by  the  part  of 

larked  a,  which  is  the  part  farthest  from  its 

f  from  a  to  a"  marks  the  extreme  length 


axis  of  the  oUri  .    so   iliat  while  1' 

which  they  are  fixed  are  alwayt>  at  I 

tiio  (..,,ti,...i  M,.r;,,(,,.ries  of  the  wheeia,  ,,v.l. ...... 

always  in  contact.     By  t 

.i '. ._:_./.  '.:.'_   .clativp  \ fliiciiifs  III'  ill.'  t.\ 

continually   passing  thn 
assist  in  the  proper  dispoM 

The  escapement-wheels  ol  clocks  and  watuhes,  of  which 
several  vanetif?  are  given  under  Horology,  furnish  types 
of  ail  it  class  of  wheels  for  modifying  motion  ; 

and   -  .ch  as  that  marked  a  in  rig.  2  of  tlu; 

above  ikrUclc;,  piu-v.  heels,  ratchet-wheels, and  fusee-wheels, 
of  all  of  which  examples  will  be  found  in  the  same  article, 
are  among  the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  a  wheel  and  axl«  may  be  made  to  set  m 
motion  a  train  of  complicated  machinery,  or  to  regulate 
and  vary  motion  at  pleasure.  Hatchet-wheela  are  not  only 
important  when,  as  in  the  mechani.sm  of  timc-piece.<i,  it  is 
desirable  to  move  one  part  of  a  machine  backwards  without 
Hflfclm;:   the   rest,   but  they  are  also  very  important  in 

ii-ks,  and  other  machines  for  lilling  heavy  Ixxliee, 
they  are  applied  in  such  away,  in  connection 
uiUi  clicks  moved  either  by  springs  or  by  tltcir  own  weight, 
as  tu  prevent  the  macliine  from  runmng  back  when  the 
moviiig-powei-  is  suspended  for  a  time,  la  the  common 
rt'ciprocatiog  saw-mill  [Saw-Mii.l.  vol.  xx..  p.  478],  a 
]  I  heel,  driven  by  a  pall  worked  by  an  cxccntric,  is 

I  for  moving  the  balks  of  timber  a  little  between 
Lji  11  .>uuive  of  the  saws. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  whecW  employed 
for  the  purpose  "i'  '''"liiiishiiig  tin/  •  rt.-i-  ..r  r.,ri,,,,,  ^j^ 
inertia,  such  li'  urd  class  i.u  in 

^le  aibitrar)' Ui  I  down  at  le. 

Of  what   are  commonly,  but  inc"  mn- 

whcels  and  rollers,  generally,  it  miij  iiey 

diminish  resistance  uy  converting  wlial  svouJd  ollierwise  be 
a  rubbing  into  a  rolling  contact,  a  proptity  posM-i'i-d  in 
common  by  the  various  kinds  of  1; 
in  machinery  and  by  the  wheels  oi 
call\ 
of  in 

and  L'Liiuiij^'s.  MULu  iui;\  iiicii  mc  uu-uta  ohjtct  by  inter- 
posing the  round  particles  of  which  they  consist  between 
surfaces  which  would  othenvise  come  in  contact,  and  th«Hie 
rounded  particles  act  as  friction-rollers  of  iniinitely  small 
diameter.  When  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  are  caused  tu 
pa»s  over  each  other  with  a  rubbing  or  sliding  motion,  thew* 
uiequalilies  necessarily  meet  and  oppose  each  other.  •u'J, 
thereby  cause  resistance  to  the  sliding  motion.  auJ  *"','J^JJ* 
the  opposed  surfaces ;  and  however  smooth  tile**  *•'"""' 
may  be,  sucli  resistance  and  wear  will  tak«  I"*'" 
greater  or  less  degree,  unless  some  hibricfttnw  • 
or  if  the  roughness  of  the  surfaces  - 
tern  of  rollers  or  wheels,  be  appi 
rolling  contact  such  destructive  aiii 
obviated,  because,  instead  of  the  i^^ 
being  dragged  against  those  of  tin 
rolls,  they  are  successively,  as  it  w, 
upiiromtliem.  Friction-roller*,  wh 
diameter,  are  not  necessiirily  h«<  d 
are  interposed  bodily  betsM  .  n  •'• 
faces,  which  prea  upon  o  |  ■  i 
and  they  may  be  employ*  '<   - 


i^ed 
.cti- 

i.d  m  the  use 
rtion  of  axles 
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conccnfnc  circular  surfaces,  such  as  those  of  Ihc  axle  and 
navL*  of  a  whiH'l,  as  well  ns  between  flat  surfaces.  In  some 
trmiifrementsofmrchanism  friction-rollers,  acting  as  above 
r'        "     \  '1  with  small  axles  which  do  not 

1  I.  but  are  used  chiefly,  if  not  cn- 

tniii ,  111  liu;  jiii:i;iiM  lu  kcoping  thc  ToUcrs  ill  their  proper 
fcluce.  Such  axles  do  not  affect  the  propriety  of  the  name 
iriction-ro^/erT,  which  may  perhaps  be  correctly  applied  in 
all  eases  where  the  bodies  butwcen  which  the  rollers  are 
inteqjosed  press  upon  their  peripheries  in  opposite  direc- 
tionM.  The  wheels  of  an  onlinary  carriage,  and  various 
contrivances  which  may  be  properly  styled  friction-irA#?^, 
difl'er  materially  from  the  above  in  this  mode  of  action. 
They  do  not  entirely  destroy  rubbing  or  sliding  friction, 
'but  "remove  its  acti'on  to  a  smaller  and  smoother  surface. 
Thus,  in  comparing  the  action  of  a  wheel-carriage  with 
that  of  a  sledge,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the 
rubbing  motion  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence bctwcfn  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  that  of 
lis  axle,  while  the  amount  of  resistance  is  further  dinii- 
•bished  by  substituting  smooth  surfaces  of  metal,  which 
Tnay  be  hibricafed  with  oil  or  grease,  for  the  rougher  sur- 
faces of  the  road  and  those  parts  of  the  sledge  which  lie 
'in  immediate  contact  with  it.  When  friction-rollers  arc 
employed  to  diminish  the  friction  of  a  shal\  or  axle  in  its 

,  'btariiim,  six  of  them  may  be  arranged  at  equal  distances 
•round  it,  vrith  the  addition  of  some  contrivance  for  keeping 
them  in  their  proper  relative  positions.     When  applied  to 

I't'ttuc  fnetion  at  the  bottom  end,  or  step,  of  a  vertical  shaft, 
the  rollers,  as  well  as  the  surfaces  between  which  they  are 
Kpl)licd,  must  be  conical.  In  wcll-fini*hcd  macliincry 
Iriet ion-rollers  of  this  character  may  sometiinea  !)e  applied 
■  with  fldvuntage  ;  but  the  extremely  accurate  workmanship 
which  Ihey  rciiuire,  and  their  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
'  Jkrevents  their  very  general  adoplion.  When  they  are 
"used  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  of  hardened  steel,  and  to 
•liave  the  ■whole  apparatus  bo  boxed  in  as  to  preclude  the 
♦•iilranco  of  dust.  In  some  cases  the  iViction  of  axles  or 
'thaDa  is  diminished  by  fhc  use  of  friction-wheels,  which 
act  in  a  simijar  way  to  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  but  more 
by  diminishing  the  velocity  and  the  extent  of  the  nibbing 
iBiirfaee  than  by  the  substitution  of  smooth  for  rough  sur- 
.  laces.  A  sufficient  illustration  of  this  use  of  friction-wheels 
is  gimen  in  the  article  Attwood,  vol.  iii.,  p.  71,  in  the 
1  machine  contrived  by  him  for  measuring  accelerated 
inoHon,  where  the  axle  of  a  pulley,  instead  of  resting  in 

•  ordinar}-  bearings,  rests  upon  the  peripheries  of  a  series  of 
'Wheels,  the  axles  of  which  of  course  revolve  with  greatly 

diminished  >eiocily.  Various  plans  have  been  tried  for 
^applying  friction-rollers  and  fnction-wheels  to  wheel-car- 
Iriagcs,  especially  to  such  as  are  used  upon  railways,  to 

•  diminish  their  axle-friction  ;    but  while  experiments  made 
[•on  a  small  scale,  with  accurately  formed  models,  may  indi- 
cate an  imi)or1ant  advantage  from  such  mechanism,  tlic 
■writer  is  not  aware  that  any  ])lan  of  either  kind  has  been 
fnund  sufficiently  advantageous  on  a  large  scale  to  counler- 

'<  balance  the  expense.  A  verj'  serious  objection  to  the  use 
lof  large  frielion-wheels  for  this  purpose  is  the  ditTiculty  of 
nrrunging  them  so  as  not  to  interl'ere  with  the  action  of  the 
eprings.  It  should  be  remembered  that  axle-friction  forms 
'but  a  vei-j'  small  part  of  the  total  icsistance  to  the  rapid 
motion  ol  railway  carriages  and  therefore  that  a  eontriv- 

I  fimcc  which  would  diminish  it  one-half,  or  even  more,  may 
be  productive  of  very  little  saving  upon  the  aggregate 
laraount  of  resi8t.ince  to  be  overcome.  A  singular  con- 
•frivance  for  Ikcilitating  the  passage  of  cprriajres  over  verj' 
uneven  ground  was  patented  in  1821  tiy  t-U.  Harry,  in 
^which  it  was  proposed  to  dispense  entirely  with  wheels  of 

l^lhe  ordinary  kind,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  series  of 
-friction-rollers  interposed  between  the  rough  surface  of  the 
iroad  and  smooth  bars  lixed  under  the  body  of  the  carriage. 
,Thc  action  of  these  rollers  resembles  that  of  the  rollers 
€mployed  by  qu.irrj'-uien  and   masons  in   moving  large 

1  (blocks  of  stone;  and  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
'contri'v'jmce  is  the  connection  of  the  rollers  with  an  endless 
chain,  which  not  only  keeps  them  at   uniform  distances 

ifi^omeach  other,  but  lifts  from  the  ground  those  over  which 

^Ihc  carriage  has  rolled,  and  conducts  th«m  again  to  its  tbr- 
Irarcl  pxtremity,  so  as  to  produce  a  constant  succession  of 
»  tliout  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  move  them 

1  Of  Ibis  and  sci'eral  schemes  of  iimilar  character 

^jiiii  iiiiiu'.    '  jivcn  in  Ilebcrt's  '  Engineer's  and  Me- 

iia,"  art.  '  Railway.' 


:nij 
:  urt  Uie 


"Wheels  intitiduced  into  machinery  for  the  ^^urpoM 
overcoming  inertia,  or  of         '  •••«d' 

motion  derived  fi^m  an  ir.:  ce. 

called  Jh/'ir/iffls,     Since 

weight,  fly-wheels  are  usn:  a 

sible  of  their  weight  is  disjiu-L-u  in  Wk    nm,  v-i-.n-,  «r 
to  the  effect  of  centrifugid  force,  it  is  of  far  monc  v 
than  when  near  the  centre.     One  of  the  «'""  ^  -i   d 
lions  of  a  fly-wheel  is  that  uaed  in  a  com::  by 

action  of  which  a  power  applied  by  tbi^  .nT 

than  half  of  the  revolution  of  the  crank  is  distributeu  i 
a  whole  revolution  so  completely,  that  after  a  f c  .v  st 
the  treadle  the  machine  is  brought  into  a 
and  rapid  rotation,  notwithstandinij  the  i;  n\ 

racter  of  the  power  applied  by  the  foot.  In  a 
engine  the  fly-wheel  is  applied  in  like  way,  with  thii 
ference,  that  the  crank  is  impelled  upwards  as  well 
downwai-ds  by  the  power  of  the  piston  ;  so  that,  «s  far 
the  motion  of  the  engine  itself  is  concert'  ' 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  only  required  to  carry  f 
'dead  points,'  or  those  at  which  it  would  vc. — 
by  either  an  upward  or  a  downward  impulse, 
this  is  the  action  of  a  fly-wheel  attached  to  a  c< 
other  machine  turned  by  manual  power  applied  to  awn 
handle.  In  these  cases  the  fly-wlieel  not  only  prodacc*,^ 
rather  continues,  motion  at  points  where  the  impellii 
power  entirely  ceases  to  act,  but  it  also  renders  that  _ 
and  velocity  uniform  which  would  otherwise  be  consii 
varying.  Inversely  a  fly-wheel  has  the  same  eflfccl  in  i 
dering  the  whole  power  applied  during  one  or  mor« 
volutions  available  for  overcoming  a  sudden  resistance 
greater  intensity,  but  shorter  duration,  as  in  punching  ri» 
holes  or  working  a  stamping-press ;  and  in  rcnderiiir  • 
power  generated  with  uniform  force,  such,  for  example,  m  .« 
the  power  derived  from  a  water-wheel,  capable  of  perCaiat*  , 
ing  a  series  of  operations  in  which  the  amount  of  I  ' 
is  variable.  So  remarkable  are  the  effects  thus  _ 
that  a  fly-wheel  will  often  in  effect  greatly  incr 
power  ul  an  engine  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  affbr 
means  of  accumulatincthe  power  generated  duriiifi 
strokes,  and  giving  it  back  at  once  when  tequircd  toi 
an  exti*aordinary  strain.  Where  the  velocily  of  a  fly-vhed 
flxed  immediately  upon  the  crank-axis  of  a  9t< 
would  be  insufficient,  the  fly  may  be  mounted 
rate  axis  and  driven  bv  the  intervention  of  spnr-;^ 
crease  the  velocity,  fly-wheels  may  under  some 
stances  either  receive  or  impart  motion  by  meant  i 
or  a  strap  attached  to  their  periphery  ;  but  the  morv  i 
arrangement  is  to  drive  them  by  power  applied 
shafts  upon  which  they  are  fixed,  and  to  form  th| 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  retjuisite  weight  and  i ' 
and  to  passing  through  the  air  with  the  least  ])09 
sistauce.  In  most  cases  the  rim  is  rectangular  ii 
but  sometimes  it  is  maiie  oval,  with  a  view  to 
air  more  readily.  Great  strength  of  stnicture,  f'oi 
tendency  to  fly  in  piccct,  is  the  most  important 
the  construction  of  fly-wheels.  They  arc  very  c« 
made  of  east-ii*on,  and  for  tfiat  material  a  ' 
feet  per  second  may  be  very  safely  aj  ; 
slates  that  if  a  velocity  exceeding  twelve  li.  L  ). 
required,  tlie  arms  of  the  wheel  should  be  of  wiougt 
and  that  thirty-three  feet  per  second  is  the  utmost 
that  can  be  safely  given  to  a  fly-wheel  of  which  I 
as  well  as  the  arms,  consists  of  wrought-iron.  Wl 
wheels  are  mounted  upon  shafts  turned  by  cranks,  i 
visable  to  lead  their  peripherics  with  weights  s\:V 
counterbalance  that  of  the  cranks,  as  the  n 
by  be  rendered  more  equable.  The  same  y. 
advantageously  adopted  with  the  driving-wlieela  of  i 
motive  engine,  though  they  can  hardly  be  considered 
fly  wheels,  the  inertia  of  the  whole  machine  when  once  it"* 
is  set  in  motion  answering  the  purpose  of  a  fly.  In  straiti- 
vessels  the  weight  of  the  paddle-wheels  rendere  the  tMc  «f 
a  fly-wheel  unnecessary. 

In    roasting-jacks,  mUsical-lK)V<"i    fVin    «irilm.»-nr.npmlnl 

of  clocks,  ami  various  other  coiii 
ing  force  is  required  to  preven" 
spring  or  weight  from  rtmning  down  tod 
with  projecting  vanea,  which  cneountersuH 
from  the  air  to  moderate  their  velocity,  are  um-hI  tuidcfl 
name  of  Jif/i  or  Jit/erf. 
Const  rucHon  ff  H  : 
that  can  be  need  for  ^  , 
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;  such  as  might  b«  procured  by  a  transverse  section  of 
.  10  trunk  of  a  Iree  of  tnlcrubly  repilar  Ibrtn.  Adams,  in 
|ici  work  on  "English  Plea&ure  Carriages,"  K^\ea  n  repre- 
Irntation  of  a  rude  car  with  wheels  of  this  kind,  which  is 
toed  for  agricultural  purposes  in  Chile.  Solid  wowlen 
■he«Is  are  still  occasionally  used  in  macliincr)',  but  if 
krge  Uie^-  arc  usually  formed  of  two  or  three  thicknesws 
if  planking  fasteneil  together,  with  the  jrraiii  crossing  in 
lanoua  directions.  Wooden  wheels  for  millwoik,  when  not 
p^  .,;.,..  1  t,j  |jg  holid,  usually  have  the  peiiphery  formed  of 
^  'he  inner  .sidas  or  edges  of  which  are  left  slrui^ht. 

T  .^rv  mnv  consist  of  three  thicknesses  of  plank- 

if  'I  six  or  eight  such  segments  ;  and  if 

II  -  are  properly  brcak-jointcd,  a  wheel 

Di  :th  tray  be  thus  produced.    The  arma 

6.  1  arc  fitted  to  the  inner  or  straight 

Biic6  of  the  4*grai.iiU  by  bolting  or  other  modes  of  fasfen- 
mg.  Wooden  wheels  are  occasionally  morticed  into  their 
puts  or  a3£c* ;  but  a  pteferable  plan  is  to  use  fo>Tr  arms, 
Bmneed  in  two  pairs  crossing  at  right  angles  and  halved 
TV  '     other  in   the   centre,  where  their  intersection 

1  lare  opening  for  the  shaft.  Thisopenins:  should 

...lat  larger  than  the  shaft  itself,  and  the  diiference 
obuiild  be  made  up  by  the  insertion  of  wedges, 
afibrd  the  means  of  adjusting  the  wheel  perfectly 
the  axis.     In  very  large  wheels,  such  as  water- 
two  complete  sets  of  clasp  arms,  one  on  each  side 
IfiC  wheel,  are  used.     In  mounting  face-wheels  it  is  not 
"  to  add  stays  or  braces  from  the  back  of  the  .wheel 
a  point  at  some  distance  along  the  shaft,  to  resist  the 
if!*«nry  of  the  trundle  or  pinion  to  force  the  wheel  out  of 
«•  ition  at  right  angles  with  tJie  shaft.    Hornbeam 

ii  il  to  be  the  best  kind  of  wood  for  the  cogs  or 

I   \'  riftls. 

n  modern  machinery  cast-iron  has  almost  entirely  su- 

|9ccl«d  the  u&e  of  wood  for  coe-wheels  of  every  descrip- 

D.     Il  they  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 

r  msy  be  cast  in  one  piece  ;  but  if  above  that  size  it  is 

irab1«  to  form  them  in  two  or  more  parLs,  because  of  the 

Iculty  of  coolinjg  u  very  large  casting  without  unequal 

traction.     Where  the  diameter  does  not  exceed  twelve 

iMtrte«u  feet,  the  rim  may  still  he  formed  in  one  piece 

I  (he  centre  and  arms  iu  another,    the  two  to  be  united 

"bijl*!*  ;    hilt  when  those   dimensions   are  exceeded,  a 

p"  ion  IS  necessary.    The  rim  may  then  be 

y  .  ments,  the  box  or  centre  in  one  piece,  and 

|»rui«  in  Mveral  pieces,  each  terminating  in  a  rib  form- 

liiAli'  the  thickness  of  an  arm,  for  convenience   of  holt- 

ito^etlier.     Large  iron  wheels  are  adjusted  nccurately 

Rbeir  axea  by  wedges  or  keys,  but  small  ones  may  in 

^1.  .-i^ps  be  adjusted  by  turning  the  periphery  in  a  lathe 

*  'ing.    When  cogs  are  cast  upon  a  wheel,  it  is 

I  ,  1  to  cait  them  larger  than  they  sliould  be,  and 

■1   to  reduce  them  to  the  propec  size,  and  to  a  truer 

pre  than  could  be  obtained liy  casting,  by  chipping  them 

y  :  irhisel,  and  hlrng ;  but  a  serious  objection  to 

!>■  .  that  it  removes  the  external  crust  of  the  iion, 

1:  ->  a  kind  of  natural  case-hardening,  and  so  ex- 

h  oth  to  rapid  wear. 

I  '      '       le  the  wheel*  in  which  the   greatest 

I  ion  is  tailed  for,  as  they  are  exposed 

Ai.di>i->  4.V1  ^.1  .lUi  iur  their  size  and  weight  than  almost 
m  others.  The  peculiar  nature  of  these  strains  requires 
Konlj  that  the  wheels  be  made  exceedingly  strong,  but 
p  that  they  possess  a  degree  of  el:i.sticity  sufficient  to 
laLle  them  to  bear  the  violent  concussions  to  which  they 
e  ■  xposed,  without  risk  of  fracture  or  with- 

it  of  any  of  tlieir  numerous  joints.     An  ordi- 

it  i^fc-vslieel   consists  of  the   naie,  a  cylindrical 

t ijd,  usually  elm,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 

ke«;l,  ii.nd  which  is  pierced  longitudinally  with  a  hole  to 
Rtvc  the  axle ;  uie  spokes,  which  are  radiating  arms 
b  '  *  I  the  nave  at  nr  '  ''  '  u^cs;  and  the  jfelloet, 
b  "ircular  segmc  i  on  to  the  outer  ex- 

iL-,  vi  the  spokes,  ain*  n-num^  collectively  the  peri- 
or  rira  of  the  wheel.    Tlie  external  surface   of  the 
fitly  protected  by  a  covering  of  iron,  called  the 
V  .  either  be  put  on  in  several  pieccj,   or 

;it£  of  which  are  made  to  alternate  with 
tes,  or  in  a  single  piece,  forming  a  /locp- 
est  form  in  which  suctt  a  wheel  a&  here 
to  touli  be  formed  would  be  that  in  which  the 
•vrmtld  sUxul  at  right  angles  with  the  axis,  aud 


would  form  ft  flat  or  plane  figure  whenifa8%litel'it! 
odgewii*  ;  but  such  a  wheel  would  be  ill  adapted  to 
the  lateral  shocks  to  which  a  carriage-wheel   is  exposeiJ 
The  more  common  form  is  that  called  the  -  "I, 

which  the  centre  or  nave  is  made  to  fall  b.i'  not 

the  plane  of  the  felloes,  so  that  the  face  of  IJie  wUc^;!  m  ju 
flat,  but  slightly  concave.    Tlic  elasticity  of  tliis  form  ii 
a  very  great  recommendation,  and  i'  ^  also  tliia 

great  advantage,  that  if  the  axle  be  ^  nt  dowi 

wards  towards  its  extremity,  so  as  to  l-u  i^   ^n<T    -  '  ■■ 
the  lower  half  of  the  wheel  into  a  nearly  veiticn 

which  will   enable   them  to  bear  the   greatest    , u 

weight,  the  upper  half  of  the  wheel  will  have  suoh  an  in^; 
clinatioii  outwards  as  to  leave  more  room  for  the  body,  and' 
to  throw  particles  of  dirt,  caught  up  in  its  revolution,  away j^ 
from  it.  x\  further  advuntage  of  this  arrangement  is  \hn,t\ 
such  a  wheel,  mounted  bjb  described,  is  not  likely  to  exerCi) 
injurious  pressure  up<m  the  linch-pin  or  other  contrivanca.l 
tor  letainmg  it  upon  the  axle,  since  the  weight  of  the  body,] 
tends  to  keep  the  wheels  upon  their  axles  without  niry  aid-| 
from  the  linch-pins.    Vciy  strong  wheels  arc  ot  '  V 

made  in  a  double-dished  form,  or  wilh  the  spi 
nately  inclining  outwards  and  inwards  I'rom  the  ■. 
that  the  centre  or  nave  of  tlie  wheel  forms  tlie 

pyramid  of  which  the  felloe  forms  the  ai»x ;  : .  .»;..!] 

wheels  are  very  deficient  in  elasticity,  ana  consequently 
will  not  bear  much  concuasion.  In  ordinaiy  diabed  wheek 
the  spokes  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  being  alternately  mora 
and  less  inclined  or  dished  ;  and  in  some  caries  every  alter- 
nate spoke  is  set  absolutely  straight  or  square  with  the 
nave.  The  dished  form  of  wheel,  together  with  the  bend- 
ing of  the  axle,  involves  some  increase  of  axle  friction,  and 
also,  if  the  wheel  he  wide,  the  use  of  a  conical  tire,  wludi 
cannot  possibly  roll  in  a  straight  line  without  a  ■'  I' 

rubbing  friction  most  injurious  to  the  road,  and  ^■ 
increases  the  draught.    Some  years  ago  the  use  ■.  i 

wheels  for  waggons,  combined  with  the  inoi-dinn  ■ 

of  tire  encouraged  by  injudicious  legislation,  wa-  > 

a  most  absurd  extent,  and  broad-wheeled  wn;: 
used  which  were  far  better  adapted  for  grind;.  _  ■, 

into  dust  and  mud  than  for  the  purjiowe  of  loi-omolton^ 
This  extravagance  however  is  now  seldom  seen,  and  fo^ 
light  carriages,  in  which  the  amount  of  concussion  is 
greater  in  pi-oportiou  tu  the  bulk  and  strength  of  the 
wheels  than  in  any  othei?,  the  use  of  moderately  dished 
wheals  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  attended  by  any  praelieal  \ 
inconvenience.  The  tirtsof  such  wheels  are  oflen  rounded,, 
so  as  to  have  an  exceedingly  narrow  bearing  upon  a  tina 
hard  road. 

Few  mechanical  operations  of  eijual  complexity,  and 
reqnirinir  an  equal  amount  of  precision,  have  received  so 
little  aid  from  machinery  as  the  manufacture  of  carriage- 
wheels  ;  but  an  extensive  factory  has  been  recently  opened 
at  Pimlico,  near  London,  for  making  wheels  by  machinery, 
and  although  the  nature  of  the  operations  is  Kept  strictly 
secret,  they  appear  to  be  of  a  most  satisfactory  character; 
the  wheels  produced  being  very  superior  in  truth,  firmnc**, 
am!  dui^bihty  to  any  others.  We  have  been  informed, 
but  have  no  satisfactory  proof  of  tlie  statement,  that  in 
addition  to  the  superiority  occasioned  byt!  ''     '     i 

of  machinery  to  the  filting  of  the  several  )>: 
produced  at  these  works  are  put  together Im  m^. 

without  the  aid  of  percussion.      In  ordin  .  the 

neatness  and  strength  is  increased  by  the  hj  , :  of  a 

hoop  of  iron  to  each  end  of  the  nave,  to  enable  il  tlie  Ul' 

ter  to  resist  the  strain  of  the  spokes.    The  spokes.  «l)iih 

are  usually  formed  of  oak  saplings,  are  wrought  into  •'" 

proper  form  after  being  driven  into  the  nave,  and  n"*  "•"• 

ally  cut  to  a  narrow  edge  in  front  to  lighten  tin  i 

ance.    Wheels  have  been  made  with  the  ]"'mii1ii 

or  two  pieces,  bent  into   the  required  form  ni 

softened  byltoiling  or  steaming;  but  the  pliui  I' ' 

found  successful,  because,  among  olhei    'i     '   ■' 

wood  is  injured  by  the  long  boiling  r< '. 

coach-wheels,  from  4  feet  .?  inches  to  l  '■ 

there  are  M  spokes;   antl  in  fore-wlui 

a  foot  lower,  there   are   commouh    ' 

usual  arrangement  i»  to  have  hall  x^ji  u* 

are  spokes.    Tlie  felloes  are  d"  .  cf  •!« 

further  secured  by  inserting  w<'i  wtliA^m 

spokes,  and  by  the  iron  tire.    Tl>'  r^^ittg. 

hooptiresis  an  immen-e  itni'i'  "  miuai  iH 

torn  of  whed-makLpji,  ft*"  i'  " 
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the  whole  of  the  wheel  together  with  iiresUtible  force;. 

,  The  tire  is  made  very  hot,  and  the  wheel  is  made  of  such 

1^  eiie  as  only  just  to  receive  it  when  it  is  thus  expanded ; 

[but  80  soon  Rs  the  hoop  is  brought  into  its  piopev  place, 

'xvateris  thrown  upon  the  wheel  to  cool  thu  tire,  and   to 

prevent  the  wood-work  from  catching  fire,  and  the  result 

©«'  Uie  sudden  contraction  of  the  hoop  is  to  compreid  the 

jetloes,  and  to  force  each  spoke  into  a&Uc;ht]ycur>ed  form, 

so  tliat  when  complete  the  wheel  forms  aflat  dome-shaped 

i£^re,  admirably  adapted,  by  its  combined  strength  and 

'  plasticity,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  ia  designed.     The 

I  tire  is  lurther  secured.  aJler  cooling,  by  a  few  pins  driven 

,  through  it  and  llie  felloes,  and  riveted  inside  tlie  latter. 

Wliile  the  importance  of  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
in  wheels  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  any  advantage  can  arise  from  placing  the 
springs  of  the  carnage  in  the  wheels,  as  several  ingenious 
inventors  have  proposed.  On  Uiis  point  see  Spri\g-Car- 
BIAOK,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  38S. 

Having  found  during  his  experiments  on  steam  locomo- 
tion upon  common  roads,  that  wheels  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction were  not  strong  enough  for  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Hancock  contrived  and  patented  a  wheel  in  which  the 
nave  is  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the 
■pokes  are  formed  into  wedges  which  abut  against  each 
other,  and  i'orm  a  kind  of  arch  surrounding  Uic  axle- 
tox.  They  are  firmly  secured  in  their  places  by  an  iron 
plate  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  a  bolt  passing  tiuough 
each  spoke.  Though  too  rigid  for  very  rapid  motion,  this 
wheel  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  its  simplicity  of  con- 
structitko  forms  a  great  recommendation. 

The  rapid, motion  of  railway  carriages,  coupled  with 

their  great  weight,  so  greatly  increases  the  eft'ect  of  such 

poncust>ioiis  as  must  oc<:ur  on  even  the  smoothest  road, 

that  wooden  wheels  have  been  found  utterly  unsuitable  for 

them.    Cast-iron  wheels  have  been  mudi  used  on  colliery 

railways,  and  in  some  coses  where  rapid  motion  is  re4ui7ed; 

but  while  tliey  may  be  made  abundantly  struug,  as  far  as 

direct  pressure  is  concerned,  their  brittleness  renders  them 

very  unsuitable  fur  passenger  carriages.     Many  ingenious 

plans  for  the  combination  of  wrought-iroa  and  cast-iron  in 

illiesame  wheel  have  been  devised;  but  while  some  of  these 

have  been  brought  into  operation,  wheels  entirely  com- 

'  posed  of  wrought-iron  have  been  by  far  the  mosit  generally 

adopted.    The  facility  with  which  that  material  may  be 

worked  into  any  forai  has  led   to  an  endless  variety  of 

phiiw.  kdriii.  iiT  whi'li   !l^.^  !iurii|y  jngeuious,  for  combining 

t  ill  iind  chuiticity.     In  some 

\'  ,  ten  the  cenfnd  boss  or  nave 

And  (tie  rini  is  filled  up  by  a  series  of  elliptical  loops, 

lormed  of  thin  bars  of  iron,  abutting  against  each  other : 

in   others   there   lue  spokes,  but  instead  of  consisting  of 

single  ri?id  l>Hr»,  each  consists  of  two  halves,  having  a  slight 

itnre.      By  these  and  similar  contrivances 

ured  without    dishing   the  wheels,  which 

Wdiiiu,  lor  juilway  l  <  be  inconvenient.     In  some 

cases  a  poilion  of  1I  r  space  above  described  is 

filled  with  segmenliil  uh'l^-.  ui'  wnod,  resembling  the  fel- 

i)oes  of  a   common   wheel;   but  while  this   arrangement 

cl.Tini-,  ^Miii,.  rulvantages,  its  appearance  is  veiy  inferior  to 

I  :f  and  olten  truly  elegant  wheels   termed 

i^  .  ight-iron.     One  kind  of  iron  wheel  which 

<:iuutis  special  notice  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Theodore 

,  Jones,  \f1uch  ha^  been  used  on  common  roads,  as  well  as, 

[So  «  limited  extent,  upon  railways.    These  wheels  may  be 

>  compared  to  double-diahed  wheels  in  general  appearance, 

but  their  principle  is  very  different.    They  consiat  of  an 

[jron  rim  pierced  at  intervals  with  conical  holes,  the  largest 

ipertures  of  which  lu-e  on  the  outside ;  two  sets  of  round 

^Tud»  or  spokes,  with  pyramidal  heads  to  fit  in  the  conical 

I  hules  of  the  rim,  the  two  gets  radiating  or  inclining  alter- 

[Aately  inwaids  and  outwards,  like  the  spokes  of  a  double- 

^dished  wheel ;  and  a  cast-iron  nave,  which  is  formed  hol- 

[Jow.  with  holes  to  receive  tlie  inner  ends  of  the  spokes, 

[|V»hich  are  secured  by  nuts  screwed  on  to  them  within  the 

tavc,     The  peculiarity  of  this  construction  is,  that  instead 

if  the  weight  resting  almost  entirely,  a.s  in  a  common  wheel, 

jn  thoKi  hich  happen  to  be  below  the  nave,  it 

\_f^  j(  wt  lied   by  means  of  the  rods  or  spokes 

"  b  lilt  nave,  from  the  ton  of  the  wlieel,  the  rim 

|l  isidered  as  an  indexible  arch.     On  this  ac- 

i-  is^LcIs  are  called  '  els;  and  as 

jth  of  wrought-iron  t..  >  far  greater 


than  its  strength  to  resist  compression,  a  vtht^\ 
principle  may  De  made  to  bear  a  much 
proportion  to  its  bulk  and  weight,  tlian 
tieavy  carriages  it  is,  notwifhstamSiti- 
appearance,  ver}'  suitable;  but  as  tin 
precludes  the  existence  of  much  elsstii n  ■,.  n.  i^  ..w, 
able  fur  carriages  running  at  a  rapid  bpeed. 

(Buchanan's  i'/y/r/if"^  /\o.)/v  --.   U/7J-/,.-i/,v  ,,» 
Machinery  ;  Barlow's 
factuTcs,\n  the  Eticy     , 
Troitise  qf  Mechanics  ;  Willis  s  Pn>. 
Adams's  English  Pleamirc-Co triages 
and  Mechanic's  Encydopfedia,  &c.  &c.j 

WHEELS,  TEETH  OF.    The  parts  of  a  wheel  bctwf^w 
notches  cut  in  its  circumference,  or  the  peg*  in- 
surfacc,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  be  ti 
axis  by  the  rotation  of  another  v'     '  ' 
jecfioa'j,  are  called  the  cogs  or  ti 
determination  of  the  form  which  tin  u  .nun 
have,  in  order  that  the  rotation  may  be  ^  id 

uniform  as  possible,  is  a  subject  of  conside 
in  practical  mechanics.  It  is  not  known  v ' 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  employed  in  tlie  con^ ' 
raachiner)'.     Vitruvius,  speaking  of  the  h)'drauice,  or^ 
mills,  for  grindhig  corn,  mentions  (lib.  x.,  cap.  10)  ' 
the  axle  of  the  water-wheel,  consequently  in  a  i 
position,  is  a  toothed-wheel  (tympanum  dentatum),  aad ; 
|oining  this  a  larger  wheel,  also  toothed,  in  a  hc"*^ 
position.  On  the  axle  of  the  latter  was  fixed  the 
and  this  was  turned  with  the  horizontal  wheel,  wl 
impelled  by  the  teelh  of  the  former;   but  neither^ 
place  nor  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  where  '- 
chariot,  said  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  a 
was  an  appara.tiis  for  measuring  the  distance:! ....  .^..cdll 
he  give  any  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  U 
were  formed. 

Wheels  sometimes  are  now  made  to  turn  each  i 
means  of  straps  or  chains  passing  over  their  circumfe: 
in  which  case  the  mere  friction  of  the  materials  ettS 
them  to  act  without  sliding ;  but  in  general,  the  cir 
ferences  are  cut  so  as  to  form  teeth  which  y\  ■ 
other  as  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever.     It 
that  the  earliest  teeth  were  short  cylindn 
on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and  wtr 
in  teeth  similarly  formed   on  a  circumfcn.iii>j 
wheel:  when  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  were  in  the  di| 
of  its  radii,  and  those  of  the  other  Avcrc  To- 
cular  to  the  plane  of  thg   latter  wheel. 
would  revolve  m  the  same  plane,  or  in  twu 
and  if  the  teeth  of  both  were  perpendicul:i 
the  wheels,  it  is  evident  that  the  wheels  i.i  H 

axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  co: 
at  present  in  use  for  some  kinds  of  machiui 
also  the  teeth  consist  of  small  blocks  of  woiiJ  kt  is 
circumference,  or  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  haviS 
edges  cut  off  diagonally,  so  that  each  block  lifts  tDj 
of  half  an  octagonal  prism.    A  small  wheel  ha\-ingj 
drical  staves,  orspinule*,  fixed  between  two  circular 
or  plates  of  metal,  in  positions  parallel  to  the  axis  < 
tion  is  called  a  lantern-whe"'  ■  -""!  ^^hen  awheel  ac 
one  which  is  smaller  indl;  itever  be  the 

the  teeth,  the  latter  is  usu  '    ,  d  a  pitiion. 

having  the  teeth  formed  on  their  circum! 
project  from  thence  in  the  direction  of  Uk 
spur-wheels:  but  when  the  teeth  arc  pci} 
plane  of  the  wheel,  the  latter  is  called  a  i . 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  arc  cut  on  the  cir. 
wheel,  in  a  direction  oblique  to  its  plane,  l 
to  be  bevillcd;  and  two  wheels  may  have  tlu 
beviljed  as  to  revolve  in  planes  making  any  , 
one  another. 

The  least  attention  to  the  manner  In  which  the  t| 
the  circumferences  of  two  wheels  ac'   -<,■,,,>.<  „,.  i, 
mu»t  make  it  evident  that  by  giving  . 
the  acting  faces  of  the  teetli  some  :i  : 
gained  in  respect  of  the  steadiness  of  the  i 
Hire,  in  his  '  Traitfi  des  EpicycIoVdes,'  men'  ; 

seen  at  a  place  near  Pans  a  machine  • 
teeth  by  a  person  named  Desargue's. ' 
curve  which  was  employed  is  n 
offers  a  conjecture  that  the  Dajii 
the  first  who  made  the  remi  ' 
the  most  proper  fojr  the  acti 
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k.nd  he  slaffi  tlml  such  A  remniH-  nr,  in.;  ia  a  memoir  wliich 

j^oflbeA  IfftT).     This  con- 

I  bv  a  i)a!> .  ■  works  of  Wolfiua 

I    i..  p.  (i>yii.  and  W  the  tviilutice   of  Leibnitz,  in  the 

inicroium  Philcaophicum.'  foin.  ii..  p.  178  :   the  latter 

veij  that  whijc  he  rtiideil  at  Paris  tlie  merit  of  the  dis- 

ly  \v5t*  a«oriht>d  to  Rijmer.     I^  Hire  however  asnerti, 

;  >ned,  that  he  bad  discovered  this 

1  in  IG74,  and  had  communicated 

i:  ill  -sc\i-|!ii  ui:Uin.-!lKlllCl*U3. 

Besides  a  uniformity  of  action  which  the  teeth  of  wheels 

•h.'!)ld  exert  upon  one  another,  their  figure  should  be  as 

i.''L'  M  pocsible  liable  to  derangement;  Ihey  should  con- 

^      u-ntiv  hi-  made  of  metal  rather  than  wood.  It  has  been 

tr  that  in  the  larger  kinds  of  machines  the 

gentle  if  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  are  made  of 

1  those  of  the  other  of  cast-iron;   both  the 

1  the  latter  metal.    Tho  irregular  shocks  to 

-uLlii'd  wheel  badly  constructed  is  liable,  ore  the 

t  A  considerable  part  of  the  moving  power  on  a 

'.  and  this  evu  is  diminished  by  having  the 

licel  as  numerous  as  posi>ib1c  ;  the  number 

.1  on  the  magnitude  which  each  tooUi 

i  in  order  thai  it  may  possess  the  re- 

'■ .1.1    'rives or  gives  a  rotatory 

:i  the  radii  of  both  will 
..city  which   may  be  re- 
in of  the  wheel  and  pinion  slioukl 
ant  of  tJic  pressures  which  they 
I..I  each  other  is  the  least  ]>osslble  :  and 
li  should  be  such  that  the  moving  power 
'.  ciicuuUciciiee  of  the  wheel  may  bear  a  constant 
to    the    resistance    at    the    circumference    of    the 
jonian. 
When  n  wheel  is  employed  to  drive  a  pinion,  the  prcs- 
"'            ■      "  ;'    :i)ae  is  the  resultant  of  the  weight 
.  cr  is  attaclwd  to  it,  the  pressure 
J.  11.^  jju»ii  ciiM/iied  at  its  circumference,  and  the 
of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  against  those  of  the 
is  evident  tlierefore  that  if  the  pinion  is  placed 
le  bide  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel  as  the  moving 
'attcT  acting  vertically,  and  if  the  anles  of  both 
on  are  m  the  same  horizontal  plane,  the  re- 
liree  forces  will  be  the  least  poMible :  for  it 
i  to  the   weights  of  the  wheel  together  with 
ce  between  the  downward  pressure  of  U)c  power 
1  re-action  of  the  teetli  of  the  pinion  against 
iieel  at  the  place  of  contact.     But  if  the 
jfmvii  ana  li'e  moving  power  arc  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
of  the  wheel,  the  pressure  upon  this  axle  will  be  the 
tr-*  -       :'  'u  ;   for  it  \»iil  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
theoi                  with  the  sum  of  the  moving  power  and  the 
■^  teeth  of  the  pinion,  all  of  whiuh  in  this  case 
downwmrds..     The  pressure  on  tlie  supports  of  the  axle 
Ihc  wlieel  'iTil]  be  less  wiien  Uie  wbeel  and  pinion  are  in 
II  when  they  are  perpenuicular  or  in- 
;  for  in  thoiirst  case  the  pressures  are 
fSft                                           !!i  the  other  the  obliquity  of 
tlxD                                            iule  strain  on  the  wheel :  and 
•tica  Ui<j;bamc:  niu;ci  Juvc^  two  pinions,  the  most  favour- 
tbie  pofitioni  for  thes«  last  are  those  in  which  their  axes 
M  in  tite  same  plane  as  the  axis  of  the  wheel.    When 
lloveTer  the  latter  axis  has  a  great  burtlien  to  supfxirt,  it 
WHy  be  advantageous  to  dispose  both  the  pinions  on  one 
tAloim  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  axle  ufthe  wheel; 
tfftb«D  the  redaction  of  the  pinions  upwards  will  tend  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  supports  of  the  axle 


"Hie  ratio  h<-t  «._'(- 
taocuek 
Md  pinin; 
a  txi 


the  circuinler«ncea,  or  the  radii,  of 
to  act  upon  each  other  like  a  wheel 


from  the  power,  or  velocity,  which 
ivd :  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
IS  also  given.  Theiefoie  if  a  line  as  AB 
-H  the  centces,  this  line  may  be  divided  in 
<hall  have  to  BM  U)0  given  ratio.  I1ic 
ire  AM  and  BM  are  called  the  pitch 
and  by  these  tlie  places  and  forms  of 


ibr  a  wheel  or  pinion  is  given, 

I  l>^iv*een  their  middle  points. 

a  chord   of  the  primitive 

-...  -.  ..._ may  be  found;  for  if  «  be 

Um  utu&b«r  of  le«th»  •^—  or  -—    will  give  lh«  angle 


2n 


H 


V\R  subtended  by  half  that  diotxl,  and,  by  trigonotoetiTt 

IBO" 
rad.  (=1)  :  cpwc.  — -  .'  :  PR  :  AP, 

and  AP  is  the  required  radius  of  the  prixiillive  circle*       , 


■m 


When  it  is  reauired  to  produe«  a  conaiderftli!?  angnlar 
velocity  with  tne  smaUest  (quantity  of  v 
diameter  of  each  wlieel  should  be  tnree  . 
great  as  that  of  the  pinion  on  which  it  acts,  ami  a  iJimori 
should  have  not  less  than  ^ix  or  eight  teeth.  It  is  recom- 
mended aho  that  the  number  of  teeth  in  a  wheel  be  not 
an  exact  multiple  of  the  number  in  the  pinion ;  since  then 
each  tooth  of  tiie  wheel  will  act  s\tcoessively  on  different 
teeth  of  the  pinion,  and  thus  the  latter  teeth  will  be  lea 
worn  than  if  tlie  same  teeth  were  constantly  met  in  each 
revolution. 

One  of  the  most  simple  ways  in  which  a  wheel  may 
impel  another  is  that  in  which  the  teeth  of  Ihe  first  whe^I 
work  between  the  cylindrical  htaves  of  a  lantern ;  and  it 
may  be  easily  shown  that,  in  this  case,  an  epicycloidal 
form  is  the  roost  advantageous  for  the  acting  faces  of  the 
teeth.  For  let  A  in  the  above  figure  b«  the  centre  of  the 
first  wheel  and  B  the  centre  of  Oie  lantern  ;  also  let  AM 
and  BM  be  the  radii  of  the  primitive  wheels,  or  of  such  as 
would  be  constructed  to  produce  the  required  power  if 
one  of  the  wheels  moved  the  other  by  meani  of  a  strap 
passing  over  their  circumferences,  or  by  the  fiiction  of 
their  circumferences  at  the  point  of  contact.  Tlien,  if  the 
diameters  of  the  staves  in  tne  lantern  are  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  small,  and  if  MN  represent  a  side  of  a  tooth 
coming  first  in  contact  with  sucli  a  stave  at  M  in  the  line 
AB  ;  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel  in  the  direction  CM  the 
arc  MN  will  be  brought  into  the  position  M'N',  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  lantern  being  turned  about  B  in  the 
direction  DM,  the  stave  at  M  is  impelled  f  '  *  >' 

point  m,  so  situated  that  the  circaiar  an  ■< 

are  efjual  to  one  another.  Let  now  the  arc  j.i  -«  ."  -...  .i  jj* 
wonlu  havp  been  described  liy  the  point  ;;i  if  the  circle 
BD  had  rolled  on  the  circumference  of  AC  from  the  time 
that  m  was  in  contact  with  M'  till  the  centre  B  came  to 
the  position  which  it  has  in  the  figure  ;  then  it  is  evident 
that  M'm  or  MN  will  be  a  portion  of  an  epicycloid,  of 
which  BD  is  the  epicycle,  or  generating  circle,  and  AC 
the  deferent  [Trochoidal  Citrves],  and  it  is  a  property 
of  such  curve  that  a  normal  to  it  aim  'anr  tnterweotion  of 
the  generating  circle  with  the  cum  '  its  throtigh 
the  point  of  contact  M  of  the  two  i .  I  a  straight 

line  Mf7i  will  be  the  radius  of  cnrvatun-  mr  the  point  *i. 
Hence  if  one  face  of  a  tooth  on  the  wheel  AC  my*  th< 

form  of  such  epicycloid,  the  prcwiirc  exert '~'  '"'  «♦'"■• 

of  the  lantern  will  be  always  in  the  <lir 

drawn  thhl""!!   M  nm-I  1>ii'  1.1  rAc-  in 

the  action  < 

without  any 

is  always  equal  tu  ttic  arc    M^^, 

the  circles  will  be  to  one  another 

the  circumference"!  or  mdi I,  .^r  ' 

will  be  uniform  when  1hit  ot  ffi 

Since  the  staves  in  t 
radius,  as  Mn,  a  crirvi 
.-»    '  '  through  f 

S  may  Ik?  ' 

an.  .;.>  Milo  any  ii' 
points  of  di%-iaiom  as  ' 
to  Ma:  a  line  aa  on  \' 


fypiimi  jf^TT^"  U'  it  be  intended  tliat  a  tooth  of  the 
wheel  AC  shoulil  not  jict  upon  a  Blavo  of  the  lantern  till  a 
arhves  at  M  in  the  line  Ail,  the  centre  of  the  »tave  should 
be  placed  so  that  a  may  he  where  M  is;  and  then  about 
half  ttie  stave,  on  the  riijht  liand  of  the  diameter  passing 
through  aM.  beini;  unnecessary,  it  may  be  omitted,  and 
Ihe  stave  may  consist  of  about  lialf  a  cylinder  :  if  however 
the  staves  are  made  entire,  notches  must  be  cut  between 
the  teeth  of  iJie  wticcl  AC  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pass 
while  the  wheel  is  revolving.  If  P/',  Q'y  represent  two 
teeth  formed  as  abov*  described  on  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  tjie  distance  between  them  must  be  such 
that  the  fac«  p  may  begin  to  aot  on  a  utave  immediately 
upon  thk!  face  q  quitting  it. 

The  correct  lormalion  of  epicycloidal  teeth  i*  perhaps 
seldom  attempted  in  practice  ;  the  curve  however  may  be 
(fiuily  traced  by  means  of  its  ciiuation&,  which,  ngrreeably 
to  the  notation  employed  in  the  article  on  Trochoidal 
Cwivm,  are 

a  +  I' 
iT  =  (a  +  i)  cos  (ji  —  b  cos  — -. —  0  , 


and 


a  +  b 
y  ^(a  +  b)  sin  ^  —  ^  sin  — t~*  <A  ; 


where  a  =  AM,  b  z=  BM,  the  angle  M'AB  =  0  ;  and 
fitk  bt'inf  let  fall  periiendicularly  on  AM'  produced, 
J,-  =  AE,  y  =  Ewi. 

If  It  were  required  to  turn  a  pinion  by  the  revolution  of 
a  wheel,  the  teeth  of  both  having  like  forms,  and  it  were 
also  required  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  should  conimcnce 
acting  on  Ihtwe  of  the  pinion  at  llie  instant  when  the 
point  of  contact  It  in  a  line  joining  the  centres  A  and  B  of 
th*  wheel  and  pinion :  it  may  be  easily  shown  that,  in 
order  to  produce  uniform  movement,  the  acting  faces  of 
the  teeth  should  have  the  form  of  epicycloids.  Thus,  lot 
AC,  BO  be  the  radii  of  the  primitive  ^^•heel9,  and  let  CD 


Fig.  2. 
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be  %n  epicycle  of  any  convenient  magnitude  :  let  also  Cm, 
C/i  be  t'liicycloidal  arcs,  the  former  supposed  to  be  dc- 
scribvd   by  the  point  C  in  the  circle  Cl),  as  tliis  circle 
rcvolvofl  on  the  exterior   circumference   of  the  deferent 
circle  AC  in  the  direction  CE,  and  the  latter  by  the  same 
point,  a*  the  same  epicycle  revolve*  in  the  interior  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  Br  in  the  diicclion  CF,  the  line  L'li 
Ixriti^  a  tauj^ent  to  tioth  arcs.     Again  let  P  and  Q,  on  the 
circumferences  of  the  circles  AC  and  BC,  be  two  situations 
of  Ihe  point  a  in  the  cpit-j  cle.  at  an  instant  when  Uie  Ihice 
po;:  '     ■      ■"  '   :'     '   it  P  ;  and  let  l'«,  Qa  he  arcs  similar 
an  /' ;  these  will  be  deacnbiid  by  the 

po;..   ..  ,. ,...!.  ....  .,.i.vclc  rolls  on  one  circle  over  the  arc 

PC  and  on  tlie  oli\er  over  the  arc  QC.  Now  it  is  demon- 
straU'd  by  mathematicians  that  a  normal  to  an  epicycloid  at 
the  point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  circumference  of  the  gene- 
ratiu)^  circle  pa,<«e8  through  the  point  at  which  this  circle 
is  in  contact  with  Uie  deferent ;  therefore  the  straight  line 
aC  will  be  a  normal  to  both  the  arcs  Pa  and  Qa,  or  those 
arcs  have  the  same  taii{;eut  at  the  point  a  ;  that  is,  the  arcs 
are  in  contact  with  eacfi  oUter  at  every  point  a  in  which 
they  meet :  and  since  the  equal  aics  CP, CQ  are  described 
in  (lie  Hame  time,  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  the  former  cx^c, 
the  wheel  and  pinion  move  uuifoimly. 

A  \Alteel  and  pinion  formed  in  this  manner  would  be 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut :  the  point  C  in 
in  a  looth  of  the  wheel  bepins  to  act  at  the  point  C  of  a 
tooth  in  the  pinion  ;  anu  in  moving  front  C  to  P  the 
fbrmer  tooth  driven  C  to  Q,  where  these  teeth  cease  to  act 
ou  000  aaother.    During  thii  movement  the  curface  On 


or  Vm'  is  in  contact  with  C'«  or  Q;i'  in  ot 
consequently  no  fjiction  takes  place  between  Wn 
or  only  that  which  ari&ea  (xom  tlie  imperfect  foi 
the  teeth. 

Tlie  arc  C/i  or  Qa  in  the  prccedina:  fi<'itrp  n 
C'»,  Q//' in  the  pre-sent  titrurc.  are  v- 
hut  as    the  ce'ifrJiting  circle  CD  abd^ 
magnitude,  let  CD,  its  diameter,  he  equal  to  I 
CB  of  the  pinion;  then  the  h)-pocycloidBl  arc 
straight  linos  in  the  directions  of  diamoto«  of 
CB  ;  in  which  case  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  shoiili 
cycloids  doBcribed  by  a  generating  circle  whose 
is  CB,  and  the  acting  faces  of  the  teeth  of  I 
should  be  planes  passing  through  B,  a»  i^l""' 
cut. 

Fig-  4. 


The  uniformity  of  action  can  however  ol 
between  the  laces  near  the  line  AB  which 
centres  of  the  wliccls;  any  other  tcetli  which  J 
contact  .it  the  same  time  will  be  subject  to  svul 
ritiL'S  and  a  certain  amount  of  friction. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheels) 
to  act  on  those  of  the  pinion  before  the  point  ( 
on  a  tooth  arrives  at  the  line  AB,  and  shall 
when  it  comes  to  that  line,  the  reasoning  before 


he  applied  ;  it  beitig  necesgar)'  merely  to  consii 
Jhe  Inrecr  wheel,  and  AC  as  t)ic  pinion,  so  thi 
faces  of  the  teeth  in  the  wheel  are  hypocycloiilftl 
the  coiTespondins;  faces  of  the  teeth  on  the  p 
cycloidal :  then  Q  {Fig.  3)  ninsit  be  considered  t 
point  of  contact,  and  C  the  point  at  which  tht 
the  tooth  on  P/h'  or  Cm  terminates.  The  actinj 
the  teeth  of  BC,  considered  now  as  the  wlite 
planes  tending  to  the  axis  of  that  wheel,  as  in 
which  case  the  diameter  of  the  generati 
the  faces  of  the  teeth  on  AC  are  formt 
the  radius  CB  of  the  larger  wheel.  'i;u-  ■  i  ■  ■ 
formation  is  much  diminished  by  this  dispo^^itu 
teeth  on  the  wheel  and  pinion;  for  the ^^ 
contains  the  greater  number  of  teeth,  and  4^H 
plane  faces.  ^H 

In  forming  the  epicycloidal  arc  Pti.  Fig.  2,  frOWi 
equations,  it  must  be  obsened  that  AC  =  o,  LXJ 
=  X,  and  Mn  =  ij.  The  hypocycloidal  arc  QdiBi 
described  by  means  of  its  equations,  whirharetW 
thecqimlionsforthe  epioycli'i  • 

be  read  a  —  b,  and  the  sign  u: 
of  X  is  positive.     Here  BQ  =  o,  lit' 
1^,  BK  =  Xt  and  Kq  =  y. 

The  involutes  of  circles  v, '     ' 
liobison  for  the  form  of  teeli 
the  constructions  above  menlium-n, 
number  ot  such  teeth  can  be  made  to  »ct  at 
time,  and  Ihu.s  the  prensure  on  each  u 
orfler  to  describe  these  involutes,  let  A 
the  wheel  and  B  that  of  the  pinion ;  let 


l>,  the  angi' 

'.  tr  prnpcM 
:iie  advaii 
u>jn«ch  at 


of  the  primitive  whei<le:  from  A  kntl  Bm 
rib*  ciidwi  whoAc  radii  AM  and  BN  Imve  Ihe 
:•  our  HMotlwr  as  AC  tisia  to  UC,  and  draw  the 

XY  touching  these  last  circlet.    Then  if  a 


I-'ig-  5. 
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coinciding'  with  the  circumference  of  the  circle 

apped  M>  t?iiit  its  cxtrcnnly  M  may  describe 

n,  and  xnother  such  hue  coinciding  with  the 

e  ot'the  circle  BN  be  unwrapped  so  that  its 

may  describe  the  curve  Nn ;   those  curves 

will  be  the  required  forms  for  the  acting  faces 

and  the  faces  will  be  always  in  contact  with 

in  a  ccHain  p>uint  U  in  the  line  XY,  wliich 

irr  of  the  curve  is  a  common  noniial  to  botii : 

of  the  teeth  against  each  other  will  always 

'ction  of  that  line  :  which  is  a  common  tangent 

Llt>)  Kb  if  tlicy  were  applied  in  that  direction 

iii\es  of  the  radii  AX  and  BY;  and  the  an- 

»  of  the  two  circles  will  be  to  one  another  in 

ratio  of  those  radii,  that  is  of  AC  to  BC  :  con- 

I  motions  will  be  uniform. 

wg's  '  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy '  (vol. 

shown  that  when  the  teeth  of  two  wheels 

of  the  involutes  of  circles,  the  relative  ve- 

lecth  in  acting  on  each  otlier,  or  the  velo- 

ich  their  actin;:;  surfaces  elide  on  each  other, 

wheel  movesonthe  exterior  circumference  of 

|h  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  the  Iwoanpulardis- 

,|)oints  of  contact  from  the  line  joining  the 

Iwo  circles.    If  one  wheel  moves  in  the  con- 

ience  of  another,  the  relative  velocities  vary 

"^f  the  diflerence  between  the  angular  di*- 

ded,  that  tJ»e  mechanical  eHecl  of  friction 

motion  of  a  machine  is  so  much  the  greater 

Yelocitv  is  greater. 

e  teetfi  of  a  wheel  AC  are  made  to  act  on 
inion  BC  before  the  place  of  contact  arrives 
ng  the  centres  of  the  circles,  and  to  con- 


F,s.  0. 


for  some  time  aHer  that  arrival :  in  this 
it,  frrm  <vb;i1  has  been  before  smd,  that  ab 
of  II  id  formetl  by  any  gfnerflting 

iDn  1 :  1-  circumlcrvnce  NIN  of  the 

jiiuuid  be  part  of  iin  epicycloid 
irig  circle  rolling  on  the  convex 
j«H-  Pfime  wheel.     The  portion  Lil  of  a 
luld  be  part  of  an  epicycloid  formed 
circle  revolvinsc  on  the  convex  cir- 
.  .  priniitivo  ])iiuoii,  anil  be  Part  of  a 
by  the  second  generating  circle  rolling 
circumference  of  the  same  pinion.    To 
the  trouble  of  forming  the  lace  of  every 
[0.  1720. 


tooth  with  two  different  cnrvo*,  T,ri  Hire  Trcommends  that 
tin*  jKiiis  aJj  and  fn*  be  ]-  rter 

of  the  ircncrating  ctrch"  :  I't^en 

equal  to  the  radius  AC,  and  the  diameter  for  desciibing 
the  latter  had  l)een  equal  to  BC.  This  is  also  the  con- 
hlnictton  recommended  by  Buchanan,  in  his  'Treatise  on 
Mill-work.' 

Since  a  straight  line  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
circiimlercnce  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  intlnite,  an  epi- 
cyrloid  formed  bya  generating  circle  ro"-— '  •-•  »  slreiifht 
line  becomes  a  cycloid:  and  nencc  it  '  Ihatifa 

piece  of  rectilinear  rack-work  be  empl(i\i  i  ,.  o  motion 
to  a  pinion,  its  teeth  should  have  their  "acting  fncea  cut  in 
the  lurin  of  a  cycloid,  whether  the  teeth  of  the  pnion  h« 
small  cylindrical  staves,  or  have  plane  faces  tending  to  the 
axis;  but  in  the  former  case,  the  radius  of  the  generating 
circle  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  pinion,  and  in  the 
latter  it  should  b*  equal  to  half  that  radius. 

Wlu-ti  a  wheel  is  to  turn  another  by  means  of  teeth  in  the 
circumferences  of  both,  and  the  planes  of  the  two  wheels 
are  to  make  with  each  other  any  given  anijle,  the  acting 
circumferences  of  the  wheels  must  evidently  be  ftuMums 
of  cones  which  have  a  common  veilex  at  the  jw>int  where 
the  mathematical  axes  of  the  wheels  would  meet  if  pro- 
duced. The  numbers  of  revolutions  which  the  two  wheels 
ate  to  make  in  the  same  time  are  eupnosed  to  be  given  ; 
and,  by  mechanics,  the  radii  of  the  wheels  must  i)c  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  numbers  of  revolutio>ns :  there- 
foi-e  these  radii  are  known. 

I-#t  A  and  B  be  the  centres  of  the  wheels,  C'A  and  CB 
the  rtves  of  the  revolving  cones,  of  which  C  is  the  common 
vertex ;  and  Jet  AD,  BD,  perpendicular  to  CA  uid  CB,  bu 


the  radii  of  the  wheels  on  their  exterior  fitccs ;  then  f'D 
will  represent  the  line  in  which  the  convex  surfaces  of  the 
two  cones  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  contact,  nud  its  posi- 
tion may  be  detcnniued.  since  it  divides  the  given  angle 
ACB  into  two  parts  ACD  and  BCD,  wlioso  sinrs  have  to 
one  another  the  given  ratio  of  AD  lu  BD,  or  so  that 

sin.  ^ACD  =  Xd7i.1Tb  "'"'  ^''^^^' 

Tlic  conical  surfaces  of  the  wheels  being  cut  into  teeth 
havin?  directions  tending  to  the  ]x>iiit  C,  the  wheels  will 
miiluHlly  act  upon  each  other  to  produce  revolution. 

For  simplicity,  let  il  be  Mi])pos.ed  that  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  DEare  in  the  form  of  small  conical  slaves  or  spindles 
whose  axes  and  convex  surfaces  tend  to  the  point  C:  then 
if  a  spindle  were  supjwsed  to  be  a  mathematical  line,  the 
conical  surface  destcribed  by  »uch  line  in  its  revolution 
about  CB.  from  the  tune  tfiiit  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
oblique  surface  of  DF,  h  ould  be  the  Ibrm  to  be  given  to 
the  acting  sidc.«;  of  the  teeth  on  the  latter  surface  ;  and  a 
cune  surface  of  like  form  imagined  to  be  situated  under 
iJic  surface  so  described,  at  a  distance  from  it,  at  every 
point,  equal  to  the  seniidiameter  of  the  conical  spindle  at 
that  point  i;thc  spindle  havmg  a  given  magnitude^  will  be 
the  re(]uired  figure  of  the  acting  surfaces.  The  curve  line 
traced  by  either  extremity  of  the  axi«  of  a  spindle  during 
the  movement  is  called  a  sfdierical  epicycloid,  ln'ing  on  the 
surface  of  an  imaginary  sphere  havuig  (J  fur  its  centre. 

In  the  Ibrmation  of  some  machiiK>s  n  perfectly  equnbTo 
motion  is  not  required  ;  and  in  such  cit>iu»  the  wheels  aru 
either  divided  by  the  teeth  nncqiuilly  on  the  circum- 
ference, or  the  axles  on  which  fhey  revolve  are  placed  at 
certain  distances  from  the  mathematical  centres  of  the 

whr-cls. 

The  principal  writers  on  the  mathematical  pnnnples  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels  are,  Iji  Hiif,  'Trajli^des  Kpicyclofd** ;' 
Camus,  'Cours  de  Malh^mHique  ;*  and  Eulcr,  'Nov* 
Commi-nt.  Petrop.' 

\VHKT8T(1N1'\  rt  smooth  flat  stone   used   I-  ..» 

or  sharpening  edged  instrument* l>y  friction.     '\  ^^ 
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«l|lclb*tK  60ui«timefi  called  hoimt,  are  niailv  ol'  various 
lnnd»  of  hard  close-gained  vlone.  aod  are  moistened,  when 
in  use,  with  t'llher  oil  or  water.  Tl»e  latter  is  preferred  by 
■ome,  for  (giving  a  keener  edge  to  cutting  in:9ttuintnts; 
but  iis  it  allows  elo&er  contact  between  tiie  stune  and  llie 
metal,  it  does  not  appear  bo  we!)  adapted  tor  producing  a 
very  smooth  surface.  The  proper  u»c  of  a  wlietbtoue  in- 
volves A  degree  of  ^kill  unh  dexlenly  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  much  practice.  To  enable  those  who  are  in- 
experienced in  the  use  of  a  common  whetstone  to  set  or 
sharpen  iu20iii,  pen-knives,  &c.  with  facility,  Mr.  Fayrer, 
of  Pentonville,  contrived  some  years  since  a  hone  consist- 
ing of  a  flat  smooth  bar  of  brass,  of  convenient  length,  the 
entls  of  which  aic  fded  into  round  pivots,  whicii  rest  in 
bearings  attached  to  the  mounting  of  the  hone.  One  side 
of  the  bar  is  made  smoother  than  the  other,  and  in  order 
to  use  the  hone,  the  roughest  side  is  tirst  turned  upper- 
most and  smeared  with  a  little  oil  and  powdered  oil-stone. 
The  razor  or  other  instrument  is  Iheu  applied  as  to  an  or- 
dinary whetstone  ;  but  as  the  bar  wliich  forms  a  substitute 
lor  the  stone  is  pivoted,  it  ^^ill  apply  it^tf  accurately  to  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  although  that  may  not  be  properly 
held.  After  a  few  strokes  on  the  rough  side,  the  bar  is 
turned  over,  and  the  operation  repeated  upon  the  smoother 
side,  with  finer  powder  of  either  the  same  kind  of  stone 
or  ofthat  known  as  water  of  Ayr  stone.  As  the  whetting 
proceeds,  the  powder  becomes  finer  and  finer,  and  tliere- 
ture  tends  giiulually  to  increase  the  tineiiess  of  the  edge. 
For  convenience,  the  mounting  of  the  hone  is  provided 
with  two  small  boxes  to  contain  a  supply  of  powdered 
stone. 

WHEY.     [Chkksk.] 

WHICHCUTE,  BENJAMIN,  D.D..  was  the  sixth  son 
of  Christopher  Whichcote,  Esq.,  of  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the 

Sarish  of  Stoke,  Shropshire,  and  was  born  there  llth 
larch,  HJIO.  He  studied  at  Emanuel  College.  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  102G,  and  of  which  lie  wns 
elected  a  Fellow  in  1G33.  Having  taken  holy  orders  in 
1636,  he  soon  after  set  up  an  aftcriioon  Sunday  lecture  in 
Trinity  Church,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity preachers.  Aleanwhile  he  had  attained  distinguished 
repulalion  as  a  college  tutor.  In  1643.  being  presented  by 
liis  college  to  the  living  of  North  Cadbury,  in  Somerset- 
shire, which  vacated  nis  fellowsliip,  he  went  to  reside 
there,  and  married ;  but  early  in  the  next  year,  on  the 
ejection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Collins  from  (he  provostsliip  of 
King's  College  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  Whichcote, 
whose  principles  were  Ies3  rigid  or  uncomplying,  though 
scarcely  a  greater  friend  to  the  existing  onler,  or  disorder, 
in  church  and  state,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  1649,  he  was  in  that  year, 
or  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Collins,  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on 
which  he  resigned  his  Shropshire  living.  At  the  Restora' 
lion  Dr.  Whichcote  was  removed  from  his  provostship  by 
the  new  government,  rather  to  mark  their  disapprobation 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  induction  than  from  dislike  of 
the  man  or  his  conduct;  for  he  had  never  signed  the  Cove- 
nant, nor  taken  pait  in  any  of  the  violent  proceedings  of 
the  times.  He  retained  his  rectory  of  Milton,  and,  coming 
up  to  London,  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Anne's,  Black- 
friars.  From  this  church  he  wa*  burned  out  by  the  great 
fire  in  1666;  but  two  years  alter  he  was  presented  by  the 
crown  to  the  vicaiTige  of  St.  Lawrence,  .Icwry,  on  the  pro- 
motion of  Dr.  Williams  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Cudworth,  master  of  Christ 'li  College,  iu  May, 
ICiKJ. 

Dr.  Whichcote  is  regarded  ax  one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the 
chief  founder,  of  what  is  called  the  Latitudinarian  school 
of  English  di>ines,  as  holding  those  views  of  Christianity 
which  attribute  least  importance  to  minute  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  are  favourable  to  the  largest  comprehension  of 
such  as  hold  a  few  principles  conceived  to  be  alone  funda- 
mental and  essential .  But  it  was  principally  by  his  ]ireach- 
ing  and  other  oral  teaching  that  Dr.  Whichcote  diffused 
hi*  opinions  while  alive.  An  Svo.  volume  of  his  '  Obser- 
rations  and  Apophthegms,'  taken  down  from  lii£  own 
mouth  by  one  of  his  pupils,  wns  publi(.hed  in  1C88,  and 
passed  at  least  through  two  editions.  The  first  selection 
of  his  sermons  was  published,  in  8vo.,  in  16U8,  by  the  third 
earl  of  Shattesburv-,  the  author  of  the  '  Characteristics,"  with 
»prei'Acc  in  which  he  recommeuded  them  as  making  reli- 


gion to  consist  rather  in  natural  goodness  nf  dwf 

than  in  anything  either  divinely  revcalfd  >■ 

to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  anotln 

lection   was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in 

preceded   by  a   recommendatury  cpi»tlc- 

Dr.   William  Wishart,  principal   of  the 

Meanwhile  three  more  volumes  of  Whn 

had  been  iHiblished  from  the  original  main. 

by  Dr.  Jeffery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  ai 

by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1707.    A  no 

whole   appeared  at  Aberdeen,  in  I7i»l.   in  -i  *oii 

under  the  superintendence  of  Drs.  Campln!!  nt?{ 

There  is  also  a  volume  of  '  Moral  and   I 

risms,'   collected    from   Whichcote's   m:i. 

was  tirst  published  in  1703,  by  Jetftry.  uiiU  Viliii 

re-edited,  with  additions,  in  1753,  by  Dr.  William 

Dr.  Whichcote,  who  was  possessed  of  consider 

pert)'^  besides  his   endowments,   was  a  person  ol 

active  benevolence  and  charity,  and  was  eminent 

titignishcd  for  his  command  of  temper,  and  general  ex« 

lencc  of  character. 

WIUG.    In  the  article  Tory  fxxv.  82)  i^ 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  term,  given  by  K  ij 

in  his  '  Exaraen."  In  iiis  Life  of  his  brother,  the 
Keeper  Guildlbrd.  subsequently  written.  North  *?;}■«• — ■ 
have  heard  his  lordship  discourse  much  of  i 
distincliotis,  and  particularly  that  of  Whig  :>. 
have  given  the  iiistory  of  this  party  distim 
"  Examen  ;"  where  I  have  showed  that  the  factii 
game,  and  not  the  loyal  party,  as  some  now 
s^uadc  us  ;  so  shall  say  only,  tliat  when  the  Ex 
to  disinherit  the  Duke  of  York,  was  brought  1 
factious  people  and  their  libels  chimed  in  to 

duke;  and  among  other  topics,  that  of  enttil 

Irishmen  v\a3  one.     Whereupon  his  friends  were 
boglrotters,  wild  Irish,  or.  which  means  the  sam< 
Tories.     And  there  wns  such  a  pregnancy  of  cont* 
that  word  as  made  it  current ;  and  the  loyalists  hi 
every  turn,  with  the  epithets  of  damned,  confoun(f 
the  like.    His  lordship   observed  that   the  loyalil 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  tne  name,  but  took  and  own< 
their  honour ;  which  he  said  was  the  best  way  to 
the  wicked  intent  of  the  other  side,  wliii! 
ignominy  upon  them.     And  so   the  pti 
did;  for  that  which  the  heathen  cast  in  tmn  lav. 
greatest  reproach,  they  accounted  their  gloiy,  wl 
the  cross.     But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Tories  tna 
payment  by  the  term  Whig'  (vol.  i.,  4G4-4U7). 

To  this  we  may  add  that  Toi'y  is  said  to  I  e  the  Irii 
word  Toree,  that  is.  Give  me,  which  waa  the 
surrender  used  by  the  banditti  to  whom  t! 
originally  applied.     In  Burton's  '  Parliam 
2H)>,  under  date  of  June  lOtli,  1657.  in  . 
state  of  Ireland,  Major  Morgan  is  reported  ;;£  i^iiuj, 
have  three  beasts  to  destroy  that  lay  burthens  ^ 
First  is  a  public  Tory,  on  whose  head  we  lay 
40/.  upon  a  private  Tory.     Your  army  cannot  cat 
the   Irish  bring  them  in :  brotheiH  and  cousins 
another's  throats.     Second  beast  is  a  priest,  on  wiK«t| 
we  lay  \0L  ;  if  he  be  eminent,  more.    Thu'l  "'■■-•  *hi 
on  wliom  we  lay  5^.  a  head,  if  a  dog ;  lu 

a  public  Tory  here  is  probably  meant  a  !■- 

by  a  jirivate,  one  of  the  common  banditti.     It  sc 
unlikely  that  Tory  island,  on  the  const  of  Donegal,  i 
other  .-it  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Shannon  and  J 
may  have  derived  their  names  from  having  been 
strongholds  of  these  lawless  bands. 

Uf  the  two  terms, it  was  Tory,  according  to  North,! 
was  first  applied  as  a  political  nickname  ;  an  J 
bably  a  conect  statement  in  so  far  as  regards  li 
ment  iu  that  sense  In  England  after  the  B 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  in  1C7L),  ;: 
tion  whicli  defcited  the  fitvit  exclusion bii! 
the  two  parties  called  at  first  Petilionc 

ithat  is,  petitioners    fm-    lirMli.nnrnt    liHHi 

signers  of  countcr-ji; 
proceedings  of  the  c\' 
derisively  or  contumeliously  by  oi.' 
Torieji.    Alter  various  other  epitliel  - 
abandoned,  as  not  sufBcicntly  bitter  wr  <  > 
Torii-s  rotoitcd  upon  their  opponents,  wli  ' 
that  name,  by  the  term  Whig. '  which,"  ^ 
'  Examen," '  was  very  significative,  as  well 
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v.-rrtft.^.Anr  '.i,  S->,,»i«^  I   f^jn  trhcTicc  it  wos  bntTowtd')  far 
In  point  of  fact,  whig,  accorclina; 
qihere,  is  not  '^^'he)■.  but  the  slightly 
"Pii  or-milk. 

Q  \\n\  from  this  however  is  e;iven  by 

jfaruiL     In  liis  ■  History  of  his  Own  Time'  li.  43\  under 

TO  re.ir  1648,  that  \'Titor  says,  •  The  south-west  counties  of 

'  have  Seldom  corn  enough  to  serve  them  round 

:  and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than 

'     ><e  in  the  west  came  in  the  summer  to  buy 

-;  ores  that  come  from  the  north ;  and  from  a 

v\  in  drivinn:  their  horses,  all  that  diove 

mors  and  shorter,  the  tchigss.    Now, 

•  .  .  itie  news  came  down  of  Duke  Ilamilton's 

•   mini  rors  animated  their  people  to  rise  and 

v.  \\   !  !    /:,  ■  ;,,,(i  fhgy  came  up  marching  on  the 

villi  an  utihenrd-of  fury,  praying 

ly  as  thi'v  c.ime.    Tlic  Marquis  of 

ills  party  came  and  bearded  them,  they  beinp 

Tin-:,  wa;  railed  the  whi^^j^amors'  inroad  ;  and 

ijposed  (he  court  came  in  couteinpt 

.ind  from  Scotland  the  word  vinm 

uj.  wliere  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy 

■l.)ubt  that  this  is  the  true  origin  of 

I  it  was  really  its  previous  applica- 

.■.M  Cu>iiiiiiiter»  that  fed  to  its  revival  as  a 

:  the  opponents  of  tlie  court  in  England  in 

I,  in  bw-'Uiklory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

oratifl|^0  UJB'  (edited   by  C.  K.  Sharpe, 

•iib^  IfPVJr^^Si  under  the  year  1CC7,  '  The 

peojilc.  who  were   in   contempt  caJfed  Whiggs^  Ue- 

ninae-fiithor^  to  nlj  that  owned  one  honest  interest  in 


.whowc 
\ia\d  : 
te*  for 
indecl. 

ScotUtn!,  i: 

X.  2rii. 

called,  nr)t. 
rinp  their  ho: 

or-"'    r    .n,,'.-    - 


after  them,  even  .it  the  court 

evidence  improve  man's 

Lord's  purposes.'    It 

Rlaled  ( Laing's  His- 

I'a  History  f/ 

-Scotch  Whigs 

rd  they  used 

I  drink  being 

.  e  Kcemed  to 

I  significancy 

ir  and  rigid 

and  the 

li:u.2cd 


Ud    ann 


■      .he 

giving 

__  _      rtors 

otbe  more  cool 

rights.     It  may 

Jtionally  or  gene- 

'ch  are  Whigs  by 

■>ns  of  the  Whigs,  it  is 

_,  \o  what  has  been  stated 

higs  of  the  ]ai»t  centurj'  and 

.     TiS  the  representatives  of  the 

Cfieoiit*  ol   relunn  ur  cliangt!  iu  the  antient  constitution  of 

thr  rotiTitpf.  pvpr  since  th«?  popular  el<inent  became  active 

•r  they  were  called  puritans,  non- 

.-,  covcaantcrEi.    or  uy   any   other 

name.     Uov.  n  to  tlif  Kovohition  of  l(i8H  the  object  of  this 

ivfbrm  partv  wa»  to  make  such  change  :  since  that  event, 

(t  1- ^  '    *    '     rcenlly.it  '       -  "^   '       i  to  maintain 

the  <  I  made.     '  lis  party,  like 

%U  <  I'S,  has  hh\.,     ,,.,,., jiiiid  its  profes- 

Hioti-  %  and  modes  o(  action  within  ccrt.iin  limits 

frvxM  iH'.  in  curo't!.: !',  '.^ ith  tlic  Continual  varia- 

imbeen  without  several 
i*  belonging  to  it  in  the 
efjct*  Iia« e  been  sometimes  leas, 
e  :  nt  rm*  time  referriMsj  to  mat- 
thought 
>n  afl*r 


'J     HI  "Vl-H  *  I  .  i  jii  utl     ii 

-.  and  obj'  '  of  first 

\e  it  exp-'  ..        ...   one  e\- 
'  name  of  Whig  aitogother, 


n.tjii«.ii   iv;    I  iic 


I 
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dicals  do  in  our  own  day.  All  parties  in  politics  indeed 
are  liable  to  be  thus  drawn  or  forced  to  sliitl  their  ground 
from  time  to  time;  even  that  party  \Owi<.»  •'eneral  ol^Jcct 
is  to  resist  change  and  to  preserve  •  ,  although  it 

has  no  doubt  a  more  definite  course  \)  nt  fcr  it  than 

the  opposite  party,  must  still  ollen,  as  Uurl<e  expresses  it, 
vary  its  means  to  secure  the  unity  of  ilB  end  ;  besides,  upon 
no  principles  will  precisely  ^e  Md)^  objects  seem  the 
most  desirable  or  impotfiiit  af  aff  fimes.  But  the  inno- 
vating pa:  i  leht,  is  more  especially 
subject  li'  1 1  ms,  and  character:  it 
can,  propel jy -.  oiived  principles;  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  :  —s  such,  it  loses  its  true  cha- 
racter and  really  p^^M^  n.  n  li.-,  opposite.  Accordingly,  in 
point  of  fact,  much  of  what  was  once  Whiggism  ha»  now 
Ijccome  Toryism  or  Conservatism,  th*  -iiiMr......  ,,.  i(,e  con- 
stitution which  were  formerly  so";  mow  at- 
tained; and,  oti  tlie  other  liml.  ru  ,  ■■  nre- 
sented  tlieinselves  to  it,\\ !  uh 
its  proper  character,  put  I  •  to 
itself  new  names.  'The  e.\pru.viion,  .  ulmurt 
self-contradictory;  it  means,  if  ai,.  iio  was 
once  a  Whig,  but  is  so  no  longer. 

WHIMBREI.,  Sumeniut  pheeopiu,  Auct.,  Seolopax 
phrrripus,  Linn.;  genus  P/i<pop«*,  Cuv.     [Scolopacid^.] 

Description. — All  the  plumage  bright  ash-colour ;  longi- 
tudinal brown  spots  on  the  neclt  and  breast;  on  the  middle 
of  the  head  a  longitudinal  band  of  yellowish-white,  with 
another  twice  as  wide  and  brown  on  each  side  :  belly  and 
abdomen  white  ;  feathers  of  the  back  aiid  scapulars  verjr 
deep  brown  in  the  middle,  and  bordered  with  brighter  brown; 
tail  ashy-brown,  streaked  with  brown  bands  disposed  ob- 
liquely ;  bill  lilackish,  but  reddish  at  its  base ;  ins  brown  ; 
feet  lead-colour.  Length  of  wia/f  sixteen  inches,  bill  three 
inches ;  of/emale  eighteen  inches,  bill  three  inches  and  a 
half.  '"     ^ 

Young  of  the  Year. — ^Bill  shoii,  hardly  an  inch  and  ^     ^| 
half  long :  this  organ  curves  in  proportion  as  the  bird  grows 
older. 

This  is  />•  petit  Courlit  or  Courlicn  of  th?  French ; 
Chiurlo  Piccolo,  Chinrlo  Minore,  ami  Af/ngntto  of  the 
Italians;  Rf^fn  ".■■ri,,:.u,-/  Kloinc  Art  Bni'-f' •'••"'  Rr- 
grnrogeKana  h  y<(  the  Germnnv  •(,» 

of  Pf'L'i'niriihi  I  ,;     nders  :  T/' //'/'/;■  Im 

''  of   the  Non\.  /, 

aud  Tiiiii:-  ihemodcm  British ;  and  C'jfg ^ljiit\tf 

of  the  ajil,  I.  *  • 

There  can  Lu  Jitilc  doubt  that  IJ'/tit/ihrcUv/erv  the  'Car- 
lew  Knaves'  of  the  old  Household  Books.  [ScoLOp.\nu.£, 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  RO.l  H 

Geographical  Disitrihution. — ^Vory  »jje.  Donmnrk,  H 
Sweden,  Sforway.  Ijipland,  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  G*r- 
many,  Holland,  France  (but  more  common  in  Holland 
than  in  France  or  Gonnanv),  Italy,  Spain,  Provence.  Ma- 
deirn.  and  the  line  of  North  Afiica.  Asia— Can cflins, 
Himjjiaya  Mountains,  Bengal,  and  Japan. 

In  the   British  Islands  Cit  is  found  in  ( '  t- 

land,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  I:  .      ''C 

Whimbrel  occurs  most  plentifully  in  May  and  autumn, 
the  periods  of  its  northward  and  soulhwanl  migration  ; 
but  they  have  been  seen  occasionally  on  cmr  shorts  in 
winter. 

Ilabitt,  Food,  .^-0.— Tti.  I     ■     '  '  ■  .  small 

crustaceans,  and  worms:  i  lO  nest 

is  exposed  on  wild  h?   *'  'of 

eggs,  which  are  da;  ■» 

brown,  pear-shaped,  ......  ic 

Curlew,  but  smaller,  is  ;.  ::l 

as  delicacies.    In  habits  a  'U- 

bles  the  Curlew,  but  the  two  species  do  nut  B|Tpear  to 
a««ociate,  though  the  nests  of  both  have  been  found  ■! 
no  very  greit  from   each  other.    The  iMXle  off 

the  Whimbrel  r  according  to  those  who  hare  ^ 

tended  to  it,  the  syllabli:^  tittif,  Mlg,  lelty  trt,  rapiiltf  r*^      ^ 
pcstecl.  ^1 

■      '"  :   .juatrwn; 


■  De  «mi  rrtn  le  CmIU  a  I*  •«. 
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WHIN.     [Ulex.] 

WHINCHAT,  Saxicola  rultetra,  Auct.,  MotacilUt  rube- 
ita,  Linn. 

Description.— Old  Male. — ^Top  of  the  head,  sides  of  Uie 
neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  blacldslt-brown  ;  each 
feather  with  a  wide  border  of  lusty-ycUow  ;  above  the  eyes 
an  elongated  fetreftk  of  white,  reaching  to  the  oeciput: 
lliroat  and  longitudinal  streak  on  each  side  of  tlie  neck 
pure  white  ;  front  of  tiie  neck  and  breast  fine  bright  ruslj; 
a  great  spot  on  the  wings  and  tail  of  pure  white  ;  extremily 
of  tail,  OS  well  as  Ihetsvo  mid^Jle  niiills,  and  all  the  shafts, 
bJackish-brown.    Length  nearly  five  inches. 

Female. — With  yelfowish-white  wherever  the  male  has 
pure  rvhilc  ;  the  white  space  on  the  wing  less,  and  nil  the 
leathers  with  a  sma.]\  brown  spot ;  the  rust  of  the  breast  k 
less  pure,  aiid  the  lower  parts,  as  well  &:>  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  tail,  are  rusty  wtjile. 

The  YtMitg  have  while  and  greyish  spots  all  over  their 
phimag|e. 

This  IS  the  Grand  Traquet.,  Traquet,  Grouhrd,  Ttirier, 
Thyon,  Semel  (.in  Lonaine),  of  the  French  ;  Grosser  F/ie- 
grnfanger,  Gesteltenschlagrr,  and  Braunhehliger  Sicin- 
tehmiitzer,  of  the  Germans;  Stilta-bastone  con  la  gola 
<bianca'  and  Stiaccino  of  the  Italians:  Furzechat  and 
hlnckberru-cater  of  the  modern  British ;  and  Clochder  yr 
I'Mi'/iof  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Norway,  Sweden,   tenipe- 

,te  Russia,  but  not  Siberia:  all  southern  Europe  to  ihe 

editerranean  shore  :  common  in  Smyrna  in  winter  (Striek- 

nd).     In  the  British  Islands  they  are  generally,  but  not 
BHmerously,  diffused  in  the  summer ;  have  been  seen  in  the 
Hebrides,  but  are  not  recorded  as  having  visited  Orkiicv  or 
Shetland.   They  arrive  lierc  about  the  middle  of  April;  but, 
unlike  the  Stonechats,  always,  as  a  general  mle,  depart 
autumn.     Mr.  Yarrell   observes  that  the  siimilarily  in 
arious  points  between  the  two  species  has  induced  a  par- 
ial  belief  that  the  Whinchuts,  as  well  as  the  Stonechats, 
emain  here  during  the  winter,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  more 
two  authentic  instances  of  the  Whinchat  being  seen 
lere  in  that  season  :  Mr.  Nevill  Wood  records  one,  uii  the 
|iuUiority   of  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  of  Cambridge,  in   the   mild 
winter  of  1833.    Tlie  last-named  obsener  saw  it  hopping 
about  near  some  fune-bnshes  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  the 
15th  of  January  and  20lh  of  February,  but  only  on  those 
two  occasions,  though  the   common  \va.s  visitecl  on  e\)ery 
clear  day  m  those  two  month.s.    The  Rev.  Robert  Holds- 
Worth,  of  Brixham,  gave  Mr.  YaiTcll  the  other  instance  ;  in 
a  path  nearhia  residence  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart, 
'in  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  England,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman fbund  a  Whinchat  dead  during  a  very  severe  frost 
on  the  20th  January,  1929.    The  wind  was  north-cast. 

Htibits,  Food.  <^c. — The  flight  of  the  Whinchat  is  undu- 
lating, and  it  flits  from  bush  to  bush,  perching  on  one  of 
*'     topmost  twigs.  Furze  commons  are  its  favourite  haunts. 
M  '-.   small  tihell-mollusks,  and   slugs  form  its 

I'ut  it  also  e.^t>  berries.  The  nest  resembles 
chat,  and  iu  formed  of  dry  grass  stalk*  and 
iiuiug  beiug  finer  beuUi  or  stalks.    It  is 


usually  placed  on  the  ground  ;  Mr.  Sweet  sal's  that 

birds  cover  it  with  dry  grassi.so  that  it  i-,  -^^       ''■' 
without  watching  them.    The  eggs  a.  i 
l)er,   bluish-green,   with   a  few  small   mm.,  4v.....r.,.-| 
specks.    There  are  generally  two  broods,  the  first  a| 
ingtovvards  the  end  of  May. 

The  song  is  very  pleasing,  ami  reaemble*.  accoi 
Bechstein,  that  of  the  Goldfinch  ;  and  the  bird 
not  only  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening,  and  sro: 
at  night.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  thai  such  as  are  caught 
may  be  taught  any  tune,  or  will  learn  the  song  of  ai 
they  hear,  but  he  does  not  think  their  own  good.  '" 
he  hi-ed  froni  the  nest  learnt  the  song  of  the  Whit 
Redstart.  Willow  Wren,  Nightingale,  and  Mi*»cl 
which  it  fretjuently  heard  singing  in  a  noighbouring 
Of  Ibis  latter  song  it  wjis  so  fond,  that  Mr.  Sweet 
quently  obliged  to  put  his  favourite  out  of  the  roi 
being  able  to  bear  >ts  loud  notes.  He  speaks  of  it 
best  bird  he  ever  kept  of  any  kind  :  it  sang  the  v«hi 
through,  and  varied  its  song  continually ;  its  only  ' 
its  strong  voice. 

Whinchats  become,  like  the  Whcatcar,  ver}'  fat 
gust,  and,  though  smaller,  arc   equally  delicate 
table. 

In  the  Portraits  dOyseawe  the  following  qaa( 
printed  under  the  figure  of  this  species : — 

■  Yjt  •amiBil.'i  ''•■«  liiiii-.m  >,...  In-  \'m\\* 
Incpsnmnu  i    ;i<  r  i 

El  lerdyaiii 
Commo  ua  ti  ..  .  i  r^ii^Ut.' 


^ 


The  Wlilnrliit :  upper  llgnre,  f<>nul«:  Inrar.MBl*.       < 

WHIP-POOR-WILL,  Caprimulgtu  tocifirut,  ] 
gcn\t8  Antrristornus,  Gould. 

Description. — Bill  blackish;  mouth  very  largt 
flesh-colour  within,  armed  along  the  sides  w'nh  nuj 
long,  thick  bristles,  the  longest  extending  mort-  thi 
an  inch  beyond  the  point  of  the  bill.  Eyes  bluish 
Plumage  above  variegated  vrith  black,  browni»k 
anil  rust  colour,  sprinkled  and  {>owdered  with  w\ 
minute  streaks  and  spots.  Upper  part  of  the  \\em 
brownish-grey,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  i»liipe  o( 
with  others  passing  out  from  if.  Baik  datkcr, 
i^*      '     '      "    'filter  colour.     Sv        '  '  _-ht  j 

1-  iited  with  a  few  |)Otl 

i< v.<-^    'to  nitlhers,  external   ij  luin  ?.  "'--T 

in  the  middle),  the  three  outer  feathers  on  .  I 


r 
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'    i?li-bro\vn  f<^  half  their  length,  and  thence  while  to  Iheir 

I  with  iJeep  brown 
'•rs  wilhowt  whit« 
111  htrn:.  -  of  black  and 

nvdercsl.  >ol°  the  head 

-pottea   wnn   very  jji;ht  axid  diirk 
1  titnall  brown  spots.     Acro«B  the 
"'•■-'■■  '-':i!<t  and  belJy  irrc- 
.  and  ochre-jiellow. 
!aur.  seanif-d  vsith 
le  claw  pt'clinattril. 
.J  wings  19  inches ; 

->.        .NutlRll.l 

>   of  live  Delaware  Indians ;   and 
■  H'lii  of  Lawion, '  so  named,'  say's  the  latter, '  be- 

_^^^_^ makes  thoM  words  exactly.    Tney  are  the  hig- 

wmiot*.  thruidi.  and  call  their  note  nnder  «.  buikh,  on  the 
gnmnd,  hard  to  be  seen,  though  you  hear  them  never  to 

Gmgrapkical  Dittribtttion. — Aioerica.     Nattall  nji 

^  '^  ■^'^-  JesathTei  in  the  Midtlk  Slatec  abootUie  do«e 

d  '.  rimuni;  of  Mar.  prooecdiof  in  iU  vernal  mi- 

ffC-.  ..-:.;  the  AUaotie  SbOea  to  the  eeotic  of  Maw 

dBKtta.  beiiur  imre,  and  aeUoa  mcd  befood  lat.  43* ;  and 

frt.  be  adds,  lii  the  interiea  of  the  oaaliaemt,  aetoniing  to 

VWDqI,  thejr  cootioae  as  fir  «a  Hodson  s  Bmf.  aad  wen 

Jvd  bjr  Mr.  Sajr  at  PeaUao,  ia  lat  49*.    '  la  all  lUa 

intermediate  space,'  eoatinuea  NuttaO.  *aa  Cir  covlll 

'atchez  on  the  Mjaaaapfi  and  the  iatcriov  «f  A^ 

they  fomihariy  breed  aad  take  «p  tfaair  wademt. 

the  aaaw  tine  thai  the  nrecilf  edmaK  voiee  of 

Icoa  is  MkA  heaid  ia  the  north  of  Kkv^e  HHiaK 

leafj  jpii  1^  aa  the  tre  hnitangi  i  af  the  %amtTf 

I  of  Mar.  tRircs  aaoBRrt  na.  hi  dw  daiet  if  n^d, 

I  fltatca.  tint  he  ohatirtd  mm  tud  on  the 
•hdiBof  Lake  nD«Roni]r.  the  lAieth  aaraiU 
pnbaMjrtbe  Emit  of  itaianfe:  itanma*  nc  add*. 
Itmwaboolfix  aud£e  ■(  K^fAi  Ok  eiev%' 
'Btrfeoa  of  Keatndkir'  aie  ite  teannfc  icb«1s.  aad 
-  aeUfloi  beard  in  itm 
U.  fboJ,  <f<-. 

.beetlea.  craMiMppeB.  all^  ica.  fn  the  land  of 

oi^-jar.    The  t«o  c^pk.  vfeach  aie  ijajiih  «hite. 

covered  oj_  4BMHa'  Mtd  aaoflM 

misad  viltf  fiaaa  and  apata  a< 

•aft  both  a«i*.«» 

UielfidfleflM 

TiMKcaB  iMdff  hea^tafte  aoj 

ipSr  lif  bm«h.  nhmpaf  ionaik'V^^riav  ikdvanc^f  » 
'hr^  .nd  alwif*  te.  « 

iu  reaariBkihasthiadAaMavaf 


w  n  J 


happcnt  to  lijfht  opon  thpjr  houiw,  nr  nmr  thrip  floor,  and 
u't   up   hia  Cry  (ua  thi-y  will  •oith  '  '«•   vrry 

thrv'uhuUI  ,  for  tlu-y  >»^niy  bi-licvu  ■  ly  will 

die  V*  Her.' 

M  Curlher  atalea,  upon  maiioii, 

that  i(u  y  i;iv  only  f 


'»pottL>d   an<l  vera 
briiten  p;i''-'   ••■"■ 
which  till 
|)ron«'K  111 

M 
of  I), 
in  the  Ijm 
whiifirhi'f 
birrln  at  li 
ferutjon.  ti 
roatinuerl 
niffhl,  wIk 
the  comni 
poie,  retir. 

thoae  in  tsloatc-j  •niuaitmlf. 


I'll  II       ^ii'M      'li       ,lll)r       IM"«I,       IliHIII 

and  will  auflVr  a   very  m-or  ap- 

r  Htat.- 

M|i|rini 


(j;jit.      iii»y  iijuM  (!}<' ilij  'U   rr- 
peat  and  darkcat  woodsi  wDaJIy 


up  by  the 


prwanHa^  «iCKe.  te; 
•Mr  «a  zan  ahans  aAs  I 


gronalh  «f^  their 
'  of  dn-'Oila 
to  " 


GhKJMFaira-lf 


tg"C' 


^icTOte. 

^  Clajrtoa  0ne  A 

.,.,ii.-t,i.i    4^^_ 
iwooaPty   Dan 

at  tis  abool  the  aiM*  «( 

and  of  Juoe  tfwy  wr  !■■*  ai  war  wii^trhapi      ^ 

in  the  upper  or  ^HteafHaittK  tftayiMiM 
I.     1  never  hexrd  hA  nar  ia  the  iHMiav  | 
nj  abode  haa  baia  ilna|attB!^;  hi*  !■■ 
atna.  within  a  few  aiaMita  adhraaaai  ikey  h 
tnakc  aoTcry  laada»itinl  aaaiBaB  atflLa 
aehoe*  flrom  thamcks 
to  8uch  •  degree;  th 
hardly  get   aay  a 
It   i'k  very   dtficai 
j-tiixu!.     Their  cry  b 

^f^uoci:!' '  ihe  w 

•fcbu4-V  belw< 

''t-i,  Mi^y  tar  the  aeoMt  way 

.  osd  least  of  alnfiaAeaiMfirau^    The    A^dLa&di 
^  htn^  wire  anavrkaaaattT 

rdep«aadif0La( 

AliUIiUii.I.Ct;   of 


ranflnBepMt.«f  I 


T^ 


lifda  of  IUhmmo  ;  asd  m'va^  i 


f«M4fl 


'  *  ftaieanaaniA  ^'"l  ■■mK  ti^  ■■y  be  asnviiiiiK  if. 

I   da  wKt»  aAi^  A^  Sba  flke  ^ptfaia  w^mh 
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moon ;  anJ  at  the  boding  sound  of  its  elfin  voice,  when  fa- 
iqilliir  and  Htj-onply  reitorated,  the  ttiotighli'ul,  supersti- 
lious  HAvage  becomes  sad  and  ponsive.' 

The  same  tiulhor  stiik-s  that,  lu  rainy  and  gloomy  weather 
Dieso  birdu  remain  silent  in  the  hollow  lo^  whicli  aiTords 
them  and  the  bats  a  common  roost  and  lei'ugc  by  day. 
When  discovered  in  this  situation,  thcv  niffle  their  fea- 
thers, upcn  their  enorntous  mouths,  and  utter  a  raurmm-. 
almost  like  the  liissing  of  a  snake,  to  intimidate  the  in- 
truder. 

The  cg^%  two  in  numl>er,  are  l.iid  on  the  ground,  in  the 
woods  generally:  they  are  dark  olive,  sprinkled  with 
darker  specks,  oval  in  shape,  and  rather  larce  in  size.  It' 
they  or  the  young  be  handled,  the  parents  remove  them  to 
another  place. 


z^^ 


<;2i- 


■■^V^-rV' 


Chnek  »  mvwxlov,  An(r<aloroii«  CUroHocaiU. 

•  If,'  wys  Mr.  Nutlall,  '  suiicrulitipn  lakes  alaim  at  our 
familiar  and  simple  species,  what  would  !  I  bv  the 

ignorant  of  a  .South  American  kind,  l:i  i  ■  Wood 

Owl,  which,  in  the  lonely  forests  of  Demtiaia,  about  mid- 
uight  breaks  out,  lamenting  like  one  in  deep  distress,  and 
in  a  tone  more  dismal  even  than  the  painful  hexachord  of 
the  slothful  AY.  The  sounds,  like  the  expiring  sijjhs  of 
some  agonizing  victim,  begin  with  a  hit;!!  loud  note,  ha, 
ha,  fia  na  hx !  ha  !  ha !  each  tone  falling  lower  and 
lower,  till  the  last  syllable  is  scarcely  heaixl,  pausing  a 
moment  or  two  between  this  reiterated  tale  of  Kceming 
sadness.  Four  other  species  of  the  Goatsucker,  according 
to  Wnterton,  also  inhabit  this  tropical  wilderness,  among 
which  alrto  is  included  the  H7tip-poor-li'ilL  Figure  to 
yourself  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  strangerwho  takes 
up  his  solitary  aoode  for  the  first  nisht  amidst  those  awful 
ftnd  interminable  forests,  when,  at  twilight,  he  begins  to  l)e 
assailed  familiarly  with  a  spectral  equivocal  bird,  approach- 
ing within  a  few  yards,  and  then  accosting  him  with  who- 
arc-yoH,  tcho-H'ho-trho-are-yuu  f  Another  approaches 
and  bids  him,  a*  if  a  slave  under  the  lash,  work-away, 
U'ork-work-work-aictty ;  a  thiixl  mournfully  cries  wtlly- 
conte-go ,'  wiUy-irilly-wilhj-fniite'gd  f  and  as  yon  get 
among  the  highlands  our  old  acquaintance  vociferates 
whii>-p<if*r-will,  jrhip-whip-irhip-ponr-trill  f  It  is  there- 
fore not,  surprising  that  such  unearthly  sounds  should  bo 
cfni-i.lcnnl  in  the  light  of  supematuriil  forebodings  issuing 
res  in  the  guise  of  birJ».'  (Manual  0/  Ike  Or~ 
>f  ffir  Unitrri  >i(nteft  and  of  Camtila.) 
\\  1  \  E  is  an  apparatus  invented  by 

Mr.  i  :  ^^<?  of  determining  the  rfsislnnce 

of  thv  uir  ;'.^.iiiiot  liodic'i  moving  with  velocities  k-ss  than 
I  Ihosf  for  wtiich  tl\o  resistance  can  be  determined  by  the 
'  Balli-  • 

It  L<s  cylinder.,  two  inches  diameter  and 

-  -'i"  1-  is  fitted  in  a  frame  so  as  to 

with  it«  axin  in  a  vertical 

,.,..,*,. ,.  .    ,  .  ilie  frame  and  a  horizontal 

f  cH  metal  which  t«  supported  above  the  base 


by  four  small  pillars.  The  axle  of  th*  cylinder,  which  i< 
or  stcul,  passes  through  that  plate,  and  tfrminaiM 
four  inches  above  it.  To  this  is  attached  horuontiil! 
and  immediately  upon  the  plate,  a  thin  arm  of  wood 
metal  about  four  feet  long,  and  formed  with  what  is  call 
a  feathcr-edffc  on  each  side  :  to  the  extremity  of  thui 
is  afRxcd  llie  oliject  which  i.s  to  be  used  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  a  wire  proceeding  from  the  top  of  the  steel  axla 
to  the  extremity  of  the  arm  ser\'es  to  prevent  the  !a 
from  bending  by  its  weight, 

A  silk  line  made  fast  at  one  end  to  the  rurfaco  of 
cylinder  is  in  part  wound  round  the  latter ;  tlic  line  It 
passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  in  a  vertical  position  at  the 
posite  extremity  of' the  machine,  and  to  it*  lower  «tK 
attached  some  given  weight :  the  descent  of  the   weij 
causes  the  cylinder,  and  consequently  the  object  at 
extremity  of  the  arm  above  mentioned,  to  revoh 
the  vertical  axis  during  the  experiment,    'ilie 
the  end  of  the  liiie  being  acted  on  by  rr.ivily 
at  first  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  1 
circularmovementof  the  object  at  thecxti 
is  also  accelerated ;  but  after  a  few  revolutions  llic  re 
of  the  air  against  the  object  becomes  very  nearly 
the  weight  of  the  descending  tKidy,  and  from  ttia: 
the  descent  of  t^c  weicht  and  the  rcvoivinec  motion 
object  become,  as  to  senH*,  uniform.    Wli  nifu 

or  terminal  velocity  is  obtained  in  any  ■ 
descending  weight  evidently  cxpre.«cs  tli 
air's  resistance  together  witri  tl.c  inertia  o: 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  much  11.  .  ...  , 
ton,  of  Woolwich,  during  the  yeara  I78tj  and  17** 
researches  concerning  the  resistance  experienced 
tary  projectiles  in  passing  through  the  air ;  and 
jects  which  this  mathematician  applied  at  the 
of  the  revolving  arm  were   hemispheres  of   paste 
Any  one  of  these  he  could  at  pleasure  dispose 
cither  its  convex  or  plane  suri'acc  might  be  rcsij 
the  air :  tliere  was  also  provided  a  flat  plate  of  Ici 
in  weight  to  the  hemisphere  employed,  which 
fixed  to  the  arm  when  the  hemit.phere  was  remoi 
the  jJuriKtsc  of  ascertaining  the  resistance  opposed 
air  to  the  motion  of  the  arm  itself. 

The  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  r^  ■'>  '>  •r'! 
in  its  revolution  is  measured  from  the  axi 
to  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  ; 
is  the  half,  and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  1 
the  same  axis  to  the  middle  of  the  silk  lu; 
the  surface  :  let  the  latter  radius  be  rcpre>cutt  J  L>  r, : 
the  former,  when  any  one  of  the  hemispheres  is  appln 
by  R.    The  time  is  marked  by  a  stop-watch  at  the  eiul( 
each  revolution,   and  the  differences  between   Ihein 
taken  for  the  times  of  the  revolutions.     A."  rf» 

lutious  the  differences  are  very  nearly  ■ 
mean  often  or  twelve  of  thes<»  neaily  consiiiiu  uiinn-nc 
maybe  con.sidered  as  the  time  of  revolution,  when  t  tic  too- 
tion  is  uniform  in  consequence  of  the  equality  of  the  «v 
.distance  and  inertia  to  the  weijrht  of  the  descending  bod/^ 
let  this  weight  be  represented  by  W, 

In  order  to  discover  the  resistance  due  to  11 
the  machine  and  the  action  of  the  air  upon  t!: 
pl.ite  of  lead,  with  its  plane  in  a  horizontni 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm), different  weic 
to  the  silk  line,  till  some  one  is  found  whicli  (.;iu 
arm  to  revolve  unilbrmly  in  the  same  time  a«  lh«| 
sphere  may  have  been  observed  to  revolvi.'  . 
was  uniform.    This  weight,  which  may  \>i 
w,  is  eviilently  the  equivalent  of  that  ri 
ertia;  and  the  difference  W  —  to  is  the  \.^ 
resistniice  agiunsl  the   anterior  surface  01   ... 
hemisphere  only.     The  velocity  of  the  latter  is  m*auin 
by  tliL'  length,  in  feet,  of  the  arc  described  by  its  ccnl 
one  second,  and  the  weight  or  resistance  W  -  w 
posed  to  be  applied  at  tlie  circumference  of  the  c/l 
to  which  the  silk  Une  ii  a  tangent.    Tliis  terra  mitft 

aequently  be  multiplied  by-rr,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  llrt 

value  of  that  which  '.v.v  '  '  '        luivaJont  to  it  if  opp)i«di 
the  centre  of  the  revr  ,  I. 

From  a  mean  of  mi =.  ,,,...„..,..(    .....1,  ,,  :  .-r.i- 

sphen-  whi^we  diameter  was  C 

volved  with  velocities  vai-ying  ir  :.:  ,.   _ , 

second,  Dr.  Hutton  found  that  the  resistance  %ii  tht  vt 


aguiiist  the  flat  side  was  to  the  resistance  against  Uie  con- 
vex side  iw  2-48  to  I :  by  Uieory  it  should  be  as  2  to  ! 
ooly.  Fri>ni  exupriments  made  witii  hemispheres  of  dif- 
ferent r:  ,  fdso  with  a  whole  sphere,  a  cone,  and 
a  rery  -1  i^ier,  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  ex- 
pcricneed  b>  similar  surfaces  (the  velocities  varying  from 
10  Itct  to  20  feet  per  second)  were  nearly  proportional  to 
the  surfaces,  increasinij  a  little  above  that  proportion  with 
thf  f^itur  surfaces  ;  and  that  the  resistances  on  the  same 
mrCice  varied,  at  a  mean,  with  the  2t)4  power  of  the  ve- 
locity, gradually  increaainp  with  the  increasing  velocities. 

^^ ''  '■  ■  ■  * Tical  or  conical  surface  was  acted  on  by 

ice  was  less  than  that  which  was  expe- 
,....,ic  surface  of  cnual  diameter;  but  the 
^e  had  not  aUvaj's  Ic^a  resistance  than  one 
und  :  the  convex  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  for 
example,  experienced  less  resistance  than  that  of  a  cone, 
cootnuy  to  the  result  of  theory.  The  resistance  on  the 
base  of  a  cone  was  to  the  re«i»(ancc  on  the  convex 
mrfkc*  M  2.3  to  1 :  by  theory  it  should  be  as  4  to 
^  I  vice  on  the  base  of  a  short  cylinder  was  lets 
'ho  has*  of.a  cone,  though  the  areas  were 
cfi'  t  of  the  different  manner  in  which 

Ut  surfaces,  the  base  of  a  hemisphere 

Bl  ice  than  that  of  a  cone,  and  the 

iiisphere  less  than  that  of  a  whole 

-chine  invented  by  Ferpfuaon  is  a  frame 

.  Titaining  a  wheel  about  2  feet  diameter, 

-idc  ol  which  is  a  pullcj*  about  0  inches  diameter ; 
of  all  are  in  vertical  positions,  and.bystrini^  pass- 
m  uver  llie  wheel  and  pulleys,  the  latter  are  made  to  re- 
^cKe  on  turning  the  wheel  by  means  of  a  handle.  The 
Bwcbioe  was  intended  to  exhibit,  in  a  popular  manner,  the 
pnacipal  effects  of  centripetal  or  centrifugal  forces,  when 
Mdi«a  rerolve  ia  tl  Terences  of  circles. 

On  the  axle  of  «  y  there  is  fixed,  at  its  middle 

pMnt,  a  bar  of  woixi  i!)  a  nturizontal  position,  and  on  this  a 
ill  plate  or  carriage  of  iHaaa  is  made  to  slide  easily 
two  horizontal  wires  extending  from  the  centre  to 
[Lreinity  of  the  bar :  a  silk  line  attached  to  this  plate 
iir.il.r  A  ^rr.ifl  lirass  pulley  near  the  centre  of  the 
.alley  fixed  in  a  brass  frume,  about 
pulley ;  the  line  is  afternards  at- 
>  »  braw  plate  or  carriage,  which  is  capable  of 
]>  or  down  m  the  brass  frame,  according  as  the  first 
ttktc  moves  from  or  towards  the  centre,  aloni^  the  wires 
on  Ibe  horizontal  bar.    A  given  weight  is  placed  on  this  first 
at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  and  the  pulley, 
i  axle  the  bar  i>-  fixed,  b  made  to  revolve  by  turn- 
handle  on  the  axle  of  the  wheel :  then,  oa  placing 
a  wrijeht  on  the  carriage  in  the  brass  finame  as  will 
Jtow  the  former  wei;:ht  to  recede  in  consequence  of 
itrifugal  force  which  that  weigtit  with  its  catnap 
»  by  the  revolution,  the  weight   in  the  fraar,  ia- 
_  that  of  its  carriage,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  eqfDS- 
oftlie  centrifugal  force. 

< .  let  the  tno  ptilkys  be  ofemaltfiiiiietcn, 
e  made  to  carry  on  its  axle  a  Mxinntal  bar 
with  A  Muiuig  plate  ur  carriage :   then  if  a  wci^ii  at  9 
ocinccs,  including  the  carnage^  be  placed  at  3  tnmes  team 
" '       lire  of  motion  on  one  bar,  and  2  aaneow  ti**!— ftg 
je,  on  the  other  bar,  at  9  inches  from  its  eatreM 
upon  making  the  two  ban  rrrolTe  lapidlf,  the 
ilriftagal  forces  will  cause  any  cqnal  nc^hb  ao  the  ear- 
in  the  two  brass  frames  to  rise  to  the  to^  of  than 
at  the  same  instant    Bere  the  relodtxa  of  nCa- 
..  r.^nr»>^(>nted  by  3  and  9,  and  the  rni^f^  bf  6  and 
ratio   compounded  of  the  vciaobM  mtt 
r  equality ;  and  this  is  rnnsMeiait  aa  rvntf- 
:  tion  that  if  bodies  rcTohne  in  drealar  ocbi^ 
'  forces  are  c(}ua]  when  the  fodiicti  of  the 
:>s are  equal.    A^aia.  let  the  dianctcr 
/.^  be  twice  as  great  as  thai  of  the  olhtr. 
rheu  xhti  bars  arc  placed  on  the  axles  lad  aMBMk 
to  revolve  by  turning  the  wheel,  the  aagdbr  ircjocitj  af 
.  We  half  the  angular  Telocity  gf  the  other:  Ihnif 
for  example,  be  fixed  oa  the  < 
liiai 

pbecd  oofhef 
.^tRaiWcifbtiri 


smaller  pulley ;  the  centrif\igal  forces  arisintr  from  the  re- 
volutions will  allow  these  weights  to  be  raised  at  the  (•anie 
iuistant,  proving  that  both  the  revolving  bodies  arc  rctiiined 
in  circular  orbits.  Here  the  angular  velocities  of  the  revolv- 
ing bodies  areas  1  to  2,  and  the  weight.s  in  the  frames,  which 
represent  the  centrifugal  forces,  arc  as  I  to  4  ;  and  the 
experiment  shows  that  when  equal  bodies  revolve  in  equal 
circular  orbits,  the  centril\igal  or  centripetal  forces  arc  to 
one  another  as  the  wjuares  of  the  angular  velocities. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  nuch  experiments  may  be 
varied  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  circular 
movements. 

WHIRLPOOL,  a  place  in  a  river,  or  in  the  sea,  where, 
in  consequence  of  obstructions  from  banks,  rocks,  or  ialands, 
or  the  opposition  of  winds  and  currents,  the  waters  acquire 
a  revolving  motion. 

Tlie  agitation  of  the  waters  which  is  constantly  observed 
near  Messina,  and  which  is  usually  designated  the  whirl- 
pool of  Charybdis,  is  now  well  known  to  be  unaccompanied 
by  any  vertiginous  motion  by  which  ve*«el8  might  he  ab- 
sorbea,  and  is,  rather,  an  incessant  undulation  of  the  water. 
The  airilation  is  wid  to  exist  in  sevcml  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  within  the  circumferences  of  circles  whose 
diameters,  when  tlie  wind  is  moderate,  do  not  exceed  100 
feet,  and  is  caused  by  the  wind  acting  obliquely  on  the 
rapid  current  which  set*  towards  the  faro,  or  litjhthoiue, 
from  the  north  duringsix  hours,  and  '" >  ''■•■      ■■'(»  during 


the  next  six  hours,  and  so  on  aM 

taking  place  respectively  with  the  i . 

moon.     Spallanzani,  who  was  rowc 

the  wind  was  light,   r-r peri  need   i 

boat  was  much  toir:' 

ever  tliat  when  the 

is  more  violent  ami 

are  driven  within  tli'. 

the  waves  bieakinir  u^ 

driven   on  the  Jialiiui   - 

wrecked  on  the  rock  of  b'.j  1 1 1 .     i  h 

on  the  hollow  rocks  about  Cape   l'> 

which  is  said  to  resemble  the  barkiii^  u.  ..u^> ,  ,. 

probable  that  these  sounds  gave  n»e   !«  the  fnWe 

femTl*'  rr.,ii-,',-r  surrounded   l>y  ferociuUB  dop»  and 


hanges 

J- of  the 

1  it  when 

..'1.  the 

)W- 

■   ''.es 

..aJi  V4:aM-!s  ivhich 

II  may  be  sunk  by 

J  large 

thcv 


-I.- 


be 

ICS 

es 

HC 
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A■,^ 


lay  t  -it  to  devour  the  matinen  who  might  be 

wrecr  I-  coast. 

The  MaeUtrom  between  the  islands  of  Moskcr  nnd 
Warae  on  the  coast  of  Norway  apjtears  to  be  of  a  Mindar 
nature :  the  tide  there  forms  a  current  which  runs  with 
violence  alternately  frnrn  twrlh  to  south,  arvJ  in  a  conLmry 
direction;  an<!  uxls  there  u 

created  an  agit  of  wlach  is 

heard  at  sea  to  t lie  uuiance  oi  many  ii^a^irs.  At  bt^ 
and  at  low  water,  ia  moderate  weathttthijw  paai  Ummgh  the 
strait  without  dannr;  but  dnrinf  iiroaf  nlct  they  keep 
at  a  tenidmiUtt  dMMte  hi  onler  to  avod  bciag;  drawn 
into  the  eancnl,  in  coaM(|iienoe  of  whidh  they  migbt 
fooader  aasoac  the  wsrca,  or  be  otherwiN  rtrtiiifBd. 
Whatcatad  outer  Sah,  it  is  aiid,  arc  oAcn  Covad  dead  oa 
the  ilMret,  ifaiMt  MiA  ttejr  have  been  daehed  by  the 
violcnee  wilhwhtdi  tW  vttaa  iwh  thtoogfa  the  channel. 

mmlpool*  are  arodaccd  aaioM  the  OrkiMv  tiliiwfa  by 
the  aeCieaa  of  viaifa  aad  oaneala  rW  boats.  It  b  Mid,  nM 
ever  the  ^ota  in  Mfety.  a  le^  of  vRMd  or  a  baadle  of  «8w 
previooaly  fhrown  into  the  water  beiag  safcitld  to  aiioit 
Its  trvobiaa  aotioa. 

Theciiedar  arndnl  awtiop  of  the  watg,  orMdi  toudi^ 
tala  a  whiil|mi or  ad^  taaiivcr.  ia nwidaiad by liafea 

liych  tlie  cwRBl.  iartMd  of  < 
gcactal  duectiua  of  the  riven  it  I 
the  aaddle :  the  paitaeles  o( 
ewreot  aad  the  baak  br  athidi  Ike  watas  frooi  the  vffft 
part  of  tlK  liver  aia  nlntad,  tn  actod  apoa  by  foiceaia 

diMagai  fawpe  nmKm^fHm 
tbe  eoolrce  of  the  tMonyoMs 
ta  be  ea  a  lower  IcTd  ttata  the  ftaertf  aotftce  cf  the  walar 
ia  the  liver. 

JLct  A  B  he  tiM  dnlanea  bitvaea  the  two  haak*  ^  • 

imr  at  a  nrt  vian  a  caairtrtioa  of  the  had  heftw** 

,    ee.  aad  k(  a  *  ha  flae  aanowail  part  of  Ae  ^^ 

aat.  ia  the  vioaiij  r  the  water,  to  part^  omidid  ty  *"  "^^ 

Aa,  ilMaabevathcnaeraJlovelorfhcinUrsaffr^ 

-•^^*- Traded,  ««»*•■•*' ••-•5^4 
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the  confnictcd  section  becomes,  by  the  laws  of  hydrodyna- 
inii»,  ercfUcr  than  that  of  the  river  above  A  B.  Then  the 
particles  of  water  within  the  space  a  Cc.  rushing  towards 
a  c.  in  consequence  probably  of  vacuities  between  the  pnr- 


licles  which  are  atlvancing  with  an  accelerated  motion 
alon;;  tliat  line,  the  surface  within  that  space  bucomes  de- 
pM>».sed,  and  the  paiticlos  about  D  deacend  into  the  space 
by  their  gravity.  It  follows  that  thero  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency oftiic  waters  ftomD  towards  Co,  and  from  C  towards 
or.  ficsides  the  current  in  the  direction  nc;  and  by  the 
action  of  the  force*  in  lhes*e  directions  the  rcvolvinsf  motion 
takes  place.  Whirl  pools  are  conlimially  being  formed  in  this 
muiiner,  and  are  earned  to  some  distance  down  the  river 
by  the  general  current. 

Whirlpools  may  in  like  manner  be  formed  at  the  same 
Imie.  below  6,  oii  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  if  Uiis 
should  have  a  similar  form  to  the  bank  between  A  and  €  : 
or  the  stream  a  c  may  be  reflected  from  E,  should  there  be 
a  contraction  at  Ihnt  place,  and  whirlpools  may  be  formed 
in  the  enlargement  beyond,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Prec-isely  in  like  manner'are  Ibrmcd  the  whirlpools  or  eddies 
at  tile  shoulders  of  the  piere  of  a  bridj^e,  when  the  t)readth 
of  the  river  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  cause  its  surface 
above  the  bridge  to  bo  considerably  higher  than  the  surface 
belnw. 

Under  tlu'se  whirlpools  the  bed  of  the  river  must  evi- 
dently bustain  less  pressure  than  lakes  place  on  the  parts 
alxnit  Ihrm  :  consequently  the  water  under  the  bed,  actinji; 
hvchohtaticttlly  upward.*,  may  lift  up  the  earth  and  stones, 
and  thus  undeimuie  the  piers  ;  or  it  may  blow  up  the  piles 
driven  for  the  formation  of  dams.  By  this  cause  the  acci- 
dents which  occur  in  hydraulic  opeiations  are  frequently 
produced. 

Inequalities  jn  the  depth  of  the  l)ed  of  a  river  must  evi- 
dently give  rise  to  vertical  whirlpools  by  the  reflexitrji  of 
the  water  from  the  ascending  slopes ;  the  particles  then 
take  an  oblique  direction  upwards,  so  as  to  rise  like  a  wave 
above  the  pjeneral  surface  :  also  a  sadden  depression  of  the 
l)ed  will  produce  a  vertical  whirlpool  in  the  lower  part, 
nearly  as  the  horizontal  whirlpools  before  mentioned  arc 
Mipposed  to  have  been  formed. 

WHIRLWIND  is  a  violent  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  circular  or  spiral  diiection  about  an  axis,  the  latter 
havinj;  at  the  same  time,  as  is  now  generally  believed,  a 
prostressive  motion,  rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  land  or  sea. 

The  tornados  of  North  America  and  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  typhoons  in  the  sea  of  t'hina,  have  long 
been  known  as  violent  tempests  in  which  the  wind  has  a 
revolving  motion  about  certain  axes;  but  these  terms  are 
commonly  applied  to  such  storms  as  are  of  short  duration 
and  conipnrativcly  of  small  extent,  the  diameters  of  the 
vortices  varvitig  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  one  or  two 
miles.  It  is  now  asceitained,  by  such  evidence  as  leaves 
scarcely  any  doiil)t  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  or  most  of  the 
(Treat  storms  which  ngilate  the  atmosphere  (he  wind  has  a 
rotatory  movement,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  cin-le 
wilhin  which  the  gyration  is  ])erformed  is  sometimes  equal 
in  extent  to  several  hundred  miles  r  in  gicat  whirlwinds 
the  axis  appears  to  be  either  vertical  or  nearly  so,  but  in 
tho«e  of  small  extent  its  inclination  is  often  ineonsidcrnblc, 
and  it  is  sometimes  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

As  early  as  the  nuddle  of  the  seventeelh  century  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  wind,  during  the  great  hurricanes 
which  take  place  ni  the  West  Indies,  appears  to  have  been 
noticed;  and  in  a  description  of  them,  whieh  was  given 

that  time  in  the  '  Philosuphical  Tran.sactioiis,"  it  is  stalled 

iiitir  .L  «i>sati(in  of  the  trade-winds,  the  storm  begins 

the  wind  alV-rwatds  goes  round  to  the 

;  n   to  the  south,  the  storm  subsiding 

.  cotues  to  the  south-east :  and  in  Colonel 

on  the  '  Wind*.  hjuI  Monsoons/  which  was 

■  ly  nature  of  the  storms  in 

-1  from  the  recorded  changes 


at 


in  the  directions  of  the  wind  during  the  storau  of  I70D 

and  1770.     Whirlwind  stomis  appear   however  to  htn  ' 

been  then  coasidercd  as  local  and  tempi>rarv  -  arid  «e 

to  Mr.  Itcdfield.  of  New  York.  tli.     "       "  '  f^ 

have  a  progressive  as  well  as  a  r< ' 

Franklin  ascertained  that  the  storm  \mKii  m 

Philadelphia  in  1713,  took  a  certain  time  to  so 

ton,  but  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  f!--' 

taken  estimate  of  the  distance  between 

opinion  of  the  late  of  movement  is  iic 

erroneous. 

Though   the  fact  of  a  rovolvine  motion  of  the  nif  h» 
great  storms  may  now   be  consincred  as  esi 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cause  of  the  rotati' 
obscurity.     Dr.  Hare,  of  the  University  of  Pcnn^yl 
who  considers  the  rotatory  movement  as  accident 
gests  that  electrical    discharges  between  the  en 
clouds  ai-e  the  immediate  causes  of  storms  by  pi\ 
to  an  extrication  of  heat  and  a  precipitation  of 
vapours:  partial  rarefactions  are  thus  .supjiosed  to  b«  ^.^  , 
duced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  in  con*rqu4rac< 
of  which  currents  of  nir  tisccnd  from  the  surface  of  Um 
earth  and  other  currents  lush  from  different  parti 
horizon  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  spots  from 
tile  air  ascended.     The  agency  of  elect ncity  is  frr 
manifest  in  storms  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause. 
of  air  are  frequently,  as  at  the  changes  of  the  mnr 
the   East   Indian   seas,  impelled  obliquely  agoir 
other,  and  thus  rotatory  motions  in  the  atmosph< 
be  produced,  exactly  as  eddies  or  whirlpools  ar« 
currents  of  water,     f  Whirlpooi..] 

Mr.  Redlield,  in  his  '  (Jbsen'ations  on  Storms^'  in 
'  Transactions   of  the   American   Philosophical 
1S41,  offers  an  opinion  that  generally  during  a 
is,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  a  spiral 
clining  downwards  and  towards  the  centre ;  and 
higher  regions  a  like  spiral  motion  inclining  upwaidti 
toAvards  the  exterior.     lie  adds  that,  in  storms 
extent,  there  is  sometimes  found  a  considerable 
which  the  winds  arc  moderate  and  blow  in  viirio 
tions.     These  characters  of  a  revolving  storm 
be  verified  by  the  manner  in  which  trees  were 
during  the  hurricane  which  occurred  in  New 
in  June,   IKi") ;  when,  about  tlie  centre,  bodies  of  gn 
weight  were   carried  spirally  upwards,  and,  on 
sides  of  the  storm's  path,  the  tree*  were  thrown  in 
direclions.     It  is  ol>served  that  when  a  storm 
lently,  the  doors  and  windows  of  houses  are  ofl 
outwards,  either  from  the  centrifugal  force  caused  I 
revolving  motion,  or  from  the  expansion  of  the  air 
when  a  temporary  rarefaction  takes  place  on  the  cxlerifl 
and  from  the  movements  of  the  clouds  it  appear*  t" 
that  a  storm,  in  passing  over  a  place,  is  in  activity  » 
considerable   altitude   before  it  descends  to   the  eartt 
surface. 

That  a  whirlwind  may  have  a  pmgrosive  as  wcU  i 
revolving  motion  maybe  easily  understood  if  it  bf 
served  that,  as  the   atnios])here   in   the  tropical 
moves  (rom  east  to  west  with  respect  to  the  surtac«J 
land  or  sea,  it  may,  after  crossing  the  Ailantic  and 
oceans,  be  arrested  in  its  progress  westward  hy  the 
nents  of  America  and  Asia,  and  deflcetid  Imhu  thcncel 
wards  the  poles  of  the  cjirth :  the  whirlwinds  fornittj 
electricity  or  otherwise  in  the  general  curivnt  ol" 
consequently  be  earned  with  the  deflected  brancb 
high  northern  and  tQutheiii  latitudes;  and  it 
siorially  happen  that,  fiom   the  nature  uf  the 
forces,  the  path  of  the  axis  of  a  levolvin?  stom  ' 
htanch  is  u  curve  line  like  a  segrn* 
bolft.     Sir  John  Herschel,  nt  the  i: 
Association  in  IKJS,  suggested  thnt  iiif  i.uii- 
be  the  cause  of  the  nearly  patabolic  curves-! 
the  paths  of  the  stoims  on  tlie  coast  of  Norfi  A* 
the  paths  neiulv  coincide  with  the  cutirwe  of  • 
and  the  warnith  of  the  water,  by  im  "  >wi..i'  t 
tore  of  the  air  above  it,  must  distii 

the  atmosphere,  and  miiiiitain  the  sIl  .  _     i  . 

origin  in  a  lower  latitude. 

It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ma  rrvol" 
storm  must  be  the  greatest  and  the  lcn>' 
opposite  sides  uf  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  r. 
is  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  that  ftxi> 
the  direction  of  the  revolving  current  co: 


ve  motion  of  th*  storm,  and  on  the  other  it 


itiy  that  y  cnlin  is  rrperi- 

'  '■"  ff"  ,u.;ace  at  wtiich  the 


MS  are  not  precist'lyBuch 

Jd  be  ir  the  air  had  a  simple   uiovenuiil  uf 

M  iiarticles  of  air,  while  revolving,  arc  probably 

,  nnaulatory  motions  in  spiral  curves,  and  local 

oauae   sudden  and  irregular  change.t  in  the 

"of  the  mnd,  so  that  it  appears  soractinies  to  shift 

rent  points  all  round  the  compass.     Mr.  KeJiield 

that,   in    small    vvhirlwitida,   the  axis   of   rotation 

at   timeu  to  describe  tryrations  in  looped  curves 

bi  mean  pltcce  in  the  line  of  pro^jre^sive  motion; 

like  gjrations  probably  take  place  in  those  of  an 

pViml     liiit  in  order  to  simpJit'y  the  explanation 

rlwinds,  it  is  u»iial  to  aasume  that 

\t.' in  the  circumferences  of  circles 

vuttca  ar«  111  the  axis;  the  latter  having  at  the 

DC  a  movement  of  progression  in  a  rectilinear  or 

e^r  direction.     Novr,  if  the  plane  of  the  paper  re- 

Ihe  surface  of  the  »eaL,  and  a  line  through  Ai,  per- 

>to  it,  reprewnt  the  axia  of  a  whirlwind  whow 


d  wrath  diameter  is  N.S..  ami  in  which  the  par- 

,c  supposed  to  revolve  (for  example")  in  the 

I cd  by  the  order  of  the  letter*  N.  W.  8.  E. ; 

I.  .>M  ,1.-  movement  of  the  axis  being  aho  »uppo§ed 

m  Ai  througli  N.,  or  from  south  to  north  :  then, 

X   1  tni.-i  i;i  1,1  the  circle  ]\i:n  due  east  and  west, 

1  that  jxiint  would  experience  a 

•.t  when  the  centre  of  the  storm 

and  il  the  siup  remain  stationan',  the  wind  will 

1.-  Mow  from  the  same  quarter  till  Ai  arrives  at 

•'to  the  concentric  circles  supposed  to  be 

I  •  particles  bein?  due  east  and  west  at  the 

uiuls  of  the  circumferem  ,  '  -ssively 

].,  and  the  wind  in  all  11:  of  the 

in  the  direction  K  .-•>.     i"ii  aittr  this 

.  jlowing  in  the  direction  W.S.E.,  must  l>e 

Firefrt  wind  till  the  remaining  half  of  the 

ed  over  that  point.     In  like  manner,  if  the 

were  fo  move  from  Ai  towards  W.,  a  ship 

V  at  the  latter  point  would  feel 

__i|i  ;:il  Ai  arrives  at  W. ;  after  which, 

rii  semiciicie  paasea  over  that  p<rint,  the  ship 

■   ace  a  wind  from  the  south. 

^'t^is  were  to  move  t>om  Ai  towards  A^  that 

to  north-east,  for  example,  the  dhection 

'  -  -  '-  '^     -■'  -of 


■111 


several  directions  in  which  the  wind  will  succeanyelV'  1 

'  ''     -ihip  during  the  continuance  of  the  stonn.  Tliu^ 
the  vshirlwiiid  being  at  Ai,  the  convex  surface 
w.  i,.i.-aii;.jn  ha^  jusl  reached  the  ship,  "■■  '  ''■-  ■■ 'i-!  '  '    vs 
in  the  direction  aMi,  or  in  the  circiun  V> 

wliose  centre  is  Ai,  that  is,  ni-nrU-  iVi  r  ■  ; 

next,  tlie  axis  being  at  A^ 

ence  of  the  circle  whose  rail!  .     _  u, 

at  the  ship  the  wind  is    fell  iti  Uie  direcliou  ^iVl|,  or  m  the 
circumference  whose  radius  is  A,M|,  arilsei^ual  AiM,,  tiiat 
is,  nearly  from  the  cast  by  south.     Again,  the  axis  being  at 
A,,  the  point  M,  in  the  circumtercnce  whose  radius  is  AiM,, 
is  at  Ml ;  and  then  at  I'  !      leh  in  the  direc- 

tion r.Mi,  or  in  the  en  ■  :<liu8  is  AjMi,  or 

its  equal  AiIMj,  that  i  i  :  when  tht*  axis 

il  at  A<  and  A,  the  p.  ■  at  Mi.  and  the 

vir.fl  »t...rw.  i,  ivit   siuiv  .......    ...  ....    uiiectiuns  (/Ml  and 

'  -.  nearly  fwm  the  north  by  west,  and  from  ihe 

n.  .i-we»t.     When  the   axis  has  advanced  licyond 

A„  it  is  evident  that  the  whirlwind  ceases  to  have  any  effect 
on  a  ship  at  Mi.  If  tangents  were  drawn  at  Mi  to  the  arcs 
^Mi,  cMi,  Sic,  they  would  evidently  Ije  parallel  to  tanscnts 
at  the  correai)ondine  points  M,.  M,,  Sec. ;  therefore  tlie  di- 
rections 111  which  the  circumference  of  the  concentric  cir- 
cles meet  the  line  of  direction  MiMj  will  be  those  in  which 
the  wind  is  felt  at  the  '  -  '  ;  irthe  storm.  In  like  man- 
ner th»  sDceeamvc  dir.  ^vl^ch  the  wind  blown  in 
a  revolving  storm  may  ui-  uMutJited,  whatever  be  the  mI;i- 
ation  of  the  ship  and  the  movement  of  the  axis  of  itit.-ilnMi 

The  hurricanes  or  whirlwinds  of  the  -Atlantic  aotumeix-i- 
in  a  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  frequently  dcngHAed  ti. ' 
region  of  variable  winds,  and  is  situated  betwcsn  lU"  and 
2U"  N.  lot.  and  between  55''  and  GO''  W.  long.,  and  their 
progress  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  marked  by 
the  devastation  they  so  often  produce.  Tiiey  ore  felt  be- 
tween July  and  October,  but  they  are  most  frequent  and 
violent  in  Aucust  ami  September ;  and  being  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the  we»t,  the 
phenomena  which  they  present  have  Men  more  attentively 
obaerred  than  those  of  the  storms  in  any  other  region  of 
tite  earth,  llie  vahuible  publications  of  Mr.  KedSeld 
contain  nearly  all  the  details  which  have  vet  been  col- 
lected concerning  them,  while  the  work  of  L'olonel  Heid, 
entitled  *  An  Attempt  to  develope  the  Law  of  Storms,' con- 
tains almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  whirlwinds  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

In  the  '  American  Journal  of  Seier|pe,'  vol.  3uc.>  it  b 
shown  thai  the  storm  which  took  place  in  September, 
IB21,  began  in  Ihe  West  Indies,  and  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  in  1st.  35"  N.,  at  day-4tght,  September 
3rd.  when  the  wind  blew  ftom  E.SwK. :  on  the  some  day. 
at  II  jk.M.,  the  storm  commenced  at  Cape  Hentopen,  with 
the  wind  in  the  same  quarter,  but  it  afterwards  shifted  to 
E.N.K  •"•■!  "If\»  during  nearly  an  hour:  a  calm  of  half 
an  hoi  ■■d,  when  the  wind  shitted  to  W.N. W., and 

blew  ^^ :  .:  _.  ..:  violence.  At  New  York  the  sfnim  i  <iiii. 
mcnced  at  5  p.m.  from  the  east  and  north-ea^  ' 

blowing  with  fury  for  three  hours,  and  then  it  ci  i 

the  west.  At  Boston  the  hurricane  commenced  at  W  p.m., 
but  beyond  this  city  it  was  not  traced.  All  the  pheno- 
mena just  mentioned  indicate,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
alwvc  explained,  a  revolvmg  hoiticane  in  which  tlie 
direction  of  the  rotation  was  accordinif  t»  the  order  of  the 
cardinal  points  N.,W.,  8.,  E.,  while  the  ptorressive  move- 
ment of  the  axis  was  olraut  north  br  east.  The  temporary 
calm  at  Cape  Henlopen  seems  to  MOW  that  the  centre  of 
the  vortex  was  then  near  that  plaoe. 

In  the  same  work  it  is  stetcd  thai,  during  the  harrieane 
of  1830,  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  wind  veered  ahnost 
round  the  compoas  in  the  ni?ht  of  August  14th.  The  storm 
oppeom  to  have  passed  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  near 
Porto  Rico,  to  the  »outh-ea)<t  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  uttout 
ax  days, consequently  it  must  have  moved  at  the  rate  of 
alxiut  17  miles  per  hour ;  and  by  the  positions  of  the  dif- 
ferent pointK  at  which  its  effects  were  at  the  same  time 
felt,  its  diameter  roust  have  been  about  15()  or  200  miles. 

A  mo\ement  of  progretsion  combined  with  a  movement 
of  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  points  N.,  W.,  8.,  £.,  " 
also  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Bart>a/Ux« 
cane  in  August,  1k3I,  in  July,  IfiSCJ,  aodofthe  hurricoo*! 
Antigua,  August  2nd  of  the  latt«<r  year.    But  of  tb« 
Atlantic  storms,  that  which  presetthi  tfie  most  remadi 
phenoraeoa  is  one  which  raged  between  the  12tii  sad ' 
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August,  1837-  Details  of  Ihi;  circumstAnces  attending 
have  been  pivtn  at  length,  with  a  chart  of  its  coursts  by 
Col.  Reid,  in  his  work  on  stomui ;  and  it  appears  that  it 
was  first  felt  in  lat.  17"  30'  N.,  about  400  miles  eastward 
of  Antigua,  though  it  may  have  had  its  origin  still  farther 
eastward. 

By  the  cflccls  experienced  at  different  points  on  the 
ocean,  Col.  Reid  concludes  that  the  centre  or  axis  of  the 
Btorm  advanced  at  firet  from  east  to  west  nearly  ;  and  after 
movinji:  in  that,  direct  ion  about  two  daya,>t  turned  towards 
the  north-west,  ah  if  the  storm  had  been  abruptly  deflected 
from  the  land  ;  and  when  the  whirlwind  ceased  to  be  no- 
ticed, it  was  passing  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
south  of  Newfoundland.  On  the  18th  of  August,  a  ship, 
named  tiie  Rawlins,  was  becalmed  lor  lui  liour  in  lat. 
.30' 30'  N.  neai'ly  ;  at  thai  lime  another,  named  the  Calypso, 
above  three  degrees  northward  of  tlie  Rawlins,  was  thrown 
on  her  beam  ends  with  the  wind  successively  at  N.W.,  W., 
and  S.W. ;  and  a  ship,  named  the  Sophia,  situated  about 
as  far  towards  the  north-east  of  the  Rawlins,  evidently 
eastward  of  the  storm's  centre,  experienced  the  hurricane 
from  the  E.N.E.,  E..  and  E.S.E.  Previously  to  the  Wm- 
iwrary  calm,  the  wind  at  the  place  of  the  Rawlins  had 
been  N.E.  by  E.  and  N.,  and  afterwards  it  suddenly 
changed  toUie  S.W.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  in- 
dicate that  the  whirlwind  had  then  a  progressive  motion 
towards  the  north-west,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rotation  in 
the  direction  of  the  points  N.,  W.,  S.,  E.  On  the  2nth  of 
August  the  wind  at  iJie  point  occupied  by  the  Sophia  ap- 
peared to  veer  back,  first  to  the  east,  and  subsequently  to 
the  north ;  and  since  at  this  time  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  hurricane  had  changed  from  a  south-west  to  a 
nortli-east  direction,  the  veering  of  the  wind  admits  of 
being  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sophia  had 
then  fallen  into  the  western  semicircle  of  the  whirlwind, 
while  the  latter,  still  revolving  in  the  same  direction,  passed 
over  her. 

That  independent  whirlwinds  occasionally  ititerfere  with 
each  other  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing tlie  voyage  of  the  Castries  from  St.  Lucia  to  England 
in  the  same  year  (  1h;J7">.  This  ship,  between  the  1-tlli  and 
•J.ith  of  Augtist,  sailed  nearly  from  south  to  north  on  the 
choi-d  of  the  arc  described  by  the  centre  of  the  great  hurri- 
cane just  mentioned.  On  tne  14th  and  lijlh,  in  abuut  the 
18th  degree  of  north  latitude,  wlicrc  llic  \\ind  usually  blows 
from  tlie  east,  she  felt  a  gale,  which  at  first  came  from 
S.S.W.,  and  afterwards  changed  to  S.E.,  as  if  she  had 
crossed  the  eastern  side  of  a  storm  revolving  in  the  direc- 
tion N.,  W.,  S.,  E.,  and  whose  centre  waa  moving  nearly 
from  cast  to  west :  this  was  in  fact  the  said  hurricane  near 
the  place  where  it  was  first  observed.  The  Castries  then 
sailed  northward  with  fair  weather  till  August  ■24th,  when, 
in  hd.  ^^  46'  N.  and  in  long.  .'iT"  40*  W.  nearly,  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  whirlwind  which  passed  over  her.  Now 
this  could  not  have  been  the  great  hunicane  before  men- 
tioned, since  at  that  time  the  latter  had  passed  beyond  the 
spot  towards  the  N.E.,  and  the  rotation  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity must  have  caused  at  the  place  a  west  wind  to  be 
felt ;  whereas  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  ship  was  at 
first  from  E.S.E.,  subsequently  changing  to  N.E.,  N.,  and 
N.W. :  the  ship  must  evidently  therefore  have  been  then  in 
the  north-easteni  side  of  a  whirlwind  coming  up  from  the 
S.E..  and  revolving,  like  the  others,  in  the  direction  N.,  W.. 
8..  E.  Tliis  whirlwind  must  have  fallen  into  the  track 
I>urstied  by  the  former,  and  probably  both  became  after- 
words blended  together. 

Mr.  Redtield,  of  New  York,  Professor  Dove,  of  Berlin, 
and  Colonel  Reid,  in  England,  independently  of  each 
other,  and  nearly  at  tlie  same  time,  ascertained,  from  the 
accounts  of  persons  who  had  navigated  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, that  in  the  whirlwind  storms  of  those  regions  the 
rotation  takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  cardinal  points  N., 
E.,  S.,  VV.,  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  rotations  are 
made  in  the  North  Atlantic  ;  the  axis  of  the  storm  having 
also  a  progressive  motion  from  the  equator  obliquely 
tifwiirdalhe  soiitli  pole.  Such  appears  to  have  been  tiic 
nature  of  the  storm  near  the  islr  ol  Rodriguez,  February, 
IHtTT-  it]  which  llu;  Blenheim,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tri'  red:  tor  it   is  observe  by  Col.  Reid, 

tJio;  lii:  of  war  (one  of  the  squadron),  by 

iicu  d  from  the  Ist  to  the  4lh  of  Fe- 

ll tlirec-quai1cr»  of  the  circum- 
'i  arvk  m  liic  orUcr  ju6t  mentioned.    And  siace 


the  ships  first  received  the  wind  Imm  the  north-CMl,  it 
may  be  inferred  that,  by  sailing  south-westward 
the  storm  advanced,  they  actually  overtook  it  at  it 
east  side.  A  like  circumstance  occurred  to  the  ^" 
tune  during  its  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  <■ 
From  a  French  account  of  the  hurricane  v 
the  Mauritius  in  March,  1818,  it  appears  Ui<kl 
began  early  in  the  morning  to  blow  from  S.S.l 
but  in  alKiut  an  hour  it  changed  to  the  ea«t ;  and 
break  it  became  N.N.E.  and  N.,  and  when  the  tlona 
ceased  it  Idew  from  the  N.W.  These  circumstance*  indi- 
cate a  rotation  in  the  order  N.,  £.,  S.,  W.,  abcKit  aa  axis 
passing  a  little  way  to  the  north  of  the  island,  from  nearly 
east  to  south-west. 

But  the  most  remarkable  storm  which  Colonel  Reid  has 
investigated  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
in  March,  IHllfJ,  when  the  fleet,  under  the  conv-oy  of  the 
CuUoden  and  Terpsichore,  suffered  severely.  The  fleet, 
homeward  hound  from  India,  had  got  in  laL  21"  souths 
when,  on  March  14,  the  hurricane  became  so  violent 
the  ships  were  dispersed.  By  tracing  the  tountm  wl 
they  pursued,  and  also  those  of  tour  shipxs  which 
sailed  from  the  Cape  to  cruise  near  the  Maunlius.  Colo 
Reid  found  that  the  general  movement  of  the  etonn 
long.  H0°  E.,  where  it  was  fir^t  felt,  to  long.  SiBf  E^  \ 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  nearly;  from  thence  the  path  ta 
abruptJy,  and  its  direction  afterwards  was  from  N.W, 
S.E. ;  it  therefore  described  a  curve  line  siroiiar  to  !hal( 
the  North-Atlantic  storm  in  August,  1837,  Init  in  a  dir 
tion  tending  tnwardii  the  south  pole  ;  and  the  manner  : 
which  the  wind  veered  at  each  of  the  thipewhoM  ' 
have  been  examined  is  capable  of  being  represented 
assuming  that  (he  rotation  was,  as  in  the  preceding  i 
according  to  the  order  of  the  points  N.,  E„  S.,  W. 

From  the  r2th  to  the  15th  of  March,  the  whole  fleet  i 
pears  to  have  been  near  the  southern  extremity  of  li 
vortex,  and  to  have  sailed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tl| 
path  of  the  axis.     Seven  of  the  ships,  by  /j/'«g  to 
falling  to  the  southward,  got  out  of  the  hurricane  on  l| 
15th;  but  on  the  I8th.  one  of  them,  the  Huddort,  fell  in' 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Une  deacnbed  by  the  axis, 
crossed  the  northern  extremity  of  the  vortex  u  that  ( 
moved  south-eastward. 

The  Culloden,  with  part  of  the  fleet,  by  saili: 
got,  on  the  lyth,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  tlie  v: 
northern  brunch;  un  the  15th  and  lUth,  this.-' 
before  the  wind,  but  it  afterwards  changed  r 
S.E.,  and  on  the  ItHh  it  got  out  of  the  storm.      IIk-  >ru 
which  followed  her  probably  continued  to  go  before  <| 
wind  ;  they  thus  kept  near  the  centre  of  the  storm,  k' 
they  must  have  foundered. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  t.iivr,^<.„(.  which  < 
menced  in  lat.  '}"  S.  and  long.  90"  K  io  have! 

little  progressive  motion;  all  the  >:  ,  ch  west 

posed  to  it  experienced  a  temporary  calm  in  the  miilstj 
the  storm,  ana  on  the  altemoon  of  one  day,  Novemlwrr 
the  wind  veered  rapidly  quite  round  the  horizon  in  ' 
order  N.,E.,S.,W. 

The  whirlwinds  in  the  Sea  of  China  appear  to  differ^ 
no  respect  from  those  which  take  place  on  the  coast' 
North  America.     During  a  hurricane  on  the  coast 
Canton,  August,  1820,  when  the  East  India  Comf 
ship  Bridgwater  was  driven  on  shore,  the  changes  of  tl 
wind  were  successively  from  N.  to  E.,  and  to  E.S.E., ' 
ing  at  S.E. ;  therefore  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  coane( 
the  storm  was  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  ! 
was  lo  the  north  of  its  centre,  the  rotation  nni-^l  liav< 
in  (he  order  N,  W,,  S.,E. :  it  has  beenaM 
rotations  took  place  in  the  same  order  i: 
canes  of  1832  and  1835. 

Little  is  known  of  the  storms  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  hot  (Ji 
they  arc  of  a  rotatory  characttir.  Colonel  Reid  in/era 
the  relation  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  miasionanr.  of  < 
which  took  place  at  Rarotonga,  one  of  Ili<  TV 
in  December,  18.11.  It  is  stated  that  dui: 
east  end  of  the  chapel  was  blown  in,  uun  iiicituMr  i-'> 
wind  must  have  been  in  the  east;  when  the  gale  cmM 
the  wind  is  said  to  have  been  in  Uie  "■«•.» 

In  higher  latitudes  the  storms  in 
because  the  vortices  follow  each  oth 
lion  and  interfere  with  each  other'*  gyrations 
storm  which,  in  1838,  was  felt  on  the  'south  r. 
land,  and  proceeded  from  theoce  along  the  w«fet  cmliI  U 
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Scotland,  tud  r11  the  charAClers  of  a   whirlwind.     It  is 

»  stated  by  Colore!  Reid  that  on  the  14lh  of  Febnmr)',  while 
at  Cape  Clear,  the  wind  blew  from  S.E. ;  off  Oporto  llie 
gale  vias  from  S.W. ;  at  the  same  time,  at  the  l)ottom  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  was  felt  from  S.  and  S.W.  ;  and  at 
.u.  cw  ..._,,..  \>  -  :n  the  16th  to  the -^tTlh  of  February'. 
ly  from  S.E..S.,  and  S.W.  At 
.«-i..  ^.^i.-^vi.  ;..i.  ,w.  u  rid  l*2lh  of  February  the  wind  blew 
from  S.W.  and  W. ;  and  on  the  16th,  otf  lisbon,  there 
wwe  h«aTy  ^les  from  S.W.  to  W.N.W.  ^Vll  these  cir- 
cnmstuwes  indicate  a  Htorm  revolving  in  the  order  N., 
W..S.,  E.,  while  its  centre  advanced  in  a  line  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin  has  remarked, 
that  in  Pms&ia  all  storms  are  g^reat  whirlwinds,  which  con- 
tinue during^  one  or  several  days,  gouietinies  as  many  as 
twenty ;  the  rotation  of  tlie  wind  beiti^  generally  in  one 
direction.  (Z/yn<f.  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  Sept.  and  Oct., 
IWT.) 

The  variations  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 

in  a  barometer  arc  thoiielit  to  aflford,  within  the  tropics, 

indications  of  the  approach  and  the  state  of  a  whirlwind  : 

the  column  has  been  obser%ed  to  fall  {gradually  during  part 

of  the  time  that  the  storm  continues  at  a  place,  apparently 

ttl  the  centre  of  the  vortex  has  passed  over,  and  then  to 

ri«  as  gradually.     The  depression  of  the  column  contl- 

naw  alvj  during  the  movement  of  a  storm  from  one  region 

Is  another  ;  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  revolving  par- 

tidM  probably  opposing  that    of  gravity,  by  which  the 

pWiclr*  would  othenvise  move  towards  the  axis  of  rota- 

bon.     Proofs  of  these  circumstances  are  given  by  Colonel 

from  obserNTitions  made  at  the  Mauritius,  during  the 

C«ne»  in  March,  1819,  and  in  Februar)-.  WM  ;  but  be- 

reliance  can  be  entirely  placed  on  such  indications,  a 

iter  number  of  observations  on  the  oscillations  of  the 

Mucarial  column  than  have  yet  been  made  are  required. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  motions  of  storms  would 

ht  of  the   highest  importance  to  mariners,  for  if  a  com- 

■ander  of  a  sliip  could,  from  the  barometer,  obtain  timely 

Mice  of  »  coming  tempest,  and,  from  the  direction  in 

vliich  the   wind  is  blowing,  he  could  ascertain  in   what 

|ml  of  the  iuar{rin  of  the  vortex  he  is  when  overtaken  by 

rtte  whirlwind,  he  might  put  his  ship  on  such  a  course  ais 

•otild  enable  her,  if  she  can  carry  sail,  to  escape  its  fiirv 

by  getting  beyond  its  fircumference,   or  to  encounter  ft 

•ith  the  irast  possible  risk  of  endangering  her  safety.     If, 

p   *«  e««nple,  while  a  ship  is  li/ing  to  in  a  revolving  storm, 

'J»»  wind  should  veer  aft,  as  it  is  called,  or  change  its  di- 

n.  so  as  to  blow  from  the  part  of  the  horizon  behind 

cm,  no  other  inconvenience  would  be  incurred  than 

'  he  ahip  might  be  urged  on  the  sea,  which  the  wind 

r.^  been  previously  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction) 

rajaed  ;  but  if  it  should  veer  forward,  the  ship  might 

driren  stern  foremost  among  the  waves,  and  she  might 

*er  before  she  could  be   brought  before  the  wind : 

if  the  quarter  to  which  the  wind  will  veer  could 

fimseen,  tlie  ship  might  be  manoeuvred  so  as  to  avoid 

UmtMtger. 

WHISKEY.  [Distillation,  vol.  ix.,'  p.  23 ;  Wixk  A^D 
finatr  Traok.]  Tlie  word  whiskey  is  the  Irish  word 
■■•«•*,  •■vrater.'  The  name  which  the  Irish  give  to  the 
ibnlled  spirit  is  uiaguf  bmtha,  '  water  of  life.'  Usque- 
basgh,  the  name  of  a  cordial  at  one  time  in  request,  is  the 
^»e  two  words  in  a  compound  form. 

WHLSPERING  PLACES  are  vaults  or  galleries  in 
I  -h  the  sound  of  words  uttered  with  a  low  voice  is  aug- 
I  ed,  so  as  to  become  audible  at  a  considerable  distance 
'tjjta  the  speaker. 
When  the  air  is  agitated  by  any  impulse,  as  the  utter- 
of  a  word  at  some  spot,  the  undulations  extend 
ically  in  everj- direction,  and  thus  give  rise  topercep- 
of  suund  which  diminish  rapidly  m  intensity  as  the 
fance  of  the  auditor  increases;  but  if  the  impulse  is 
ven  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  a  tube,  it  is  evident  that 
undolations  will  be  prevented  from  spreading  laterally, 
Ute  whole  effect,  augmented  in  consequence  of  the 
QOOdenastiou  of  the  particles  of  air  in  the  tube,  will  be  ex- 
Pnienced:  in  this  manner  may  be  explained  the  increase 
"the  intensity  of  sound  in  a  tnimpet  or  a  speaking-pipe. 
fB-l  Alilceefrect  takes  place  in  a  Jess  degree  when 
•Dttod  a«c»"  '■  ''r-—.  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  or  when 
*«]<d»  are  ;   one  extremity  of  a  long  corridor  or 

paatftfe  in  _ ....^'.    It  is  said  that  if  a  pin  be  dropped 


the  sound  produced  when  it  strikes  the  water  is  distinctly 
heard  at  the  mouth:  the  well  is  above  200  feet  deep.  Tlie 
sound  of  words  spoken  near  the  surface  of  any  long  wall  is 
similarly  augmented  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
wall ;  the  latter,  in  some  measure  preventing  the  undula 
tioii  from  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  :  the  effect  in 
a  corridor  is  fremiently  increased  when  the  corridor  has 
bends  in  its  lengtn,  or  when  it  is  smaller  at  one  extremity 
than  at  the  other. 

When  the  place  is  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  the  undnia- 
tions  of  the  air,  which  are  produced  by  a  soimd  emitted 
near  the  concave  surface,  at  any  part  of  the  base  of  the 
dome,  are,  by  continual  deflections  from  every  part  of  the 
concave  surface,  transmitted  to  a  point  in  the  base  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  from  whence  the  sound  j)ro- 
ceeded;  and  there  the  waves  arc  concentrated  so  as  to 
cause  tlie  perception  of  a  sound  many  tiroes  louder  than 
that  which  was  emitted. 

Tlie  whispering  gallery  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  which 
is  described  in  Birch's  '  Histor}'  of  the  Royal  Society,'  vol. 
i.,  is  a  passage  leading  from  one  aisle  to  the  opposite, 
behind  the  east  window  of  the  choir:  it  is  three  feet  wide, 
and  about  six  feet  and  a  half  high  ,  its  whole  length  is 
about  75  feet,  and  its  form  on  the  plan  is  half  an  ir- 
regular octagon :  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  of  freestone, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  flat,  is  unevenly  \vrought.  If  two 
persons  are  placed,  one  r.t  each  end,  near  either  wall,  and 
one  converses  with  the  other  in  the  lowest  whisper,  the 
vvords  are  as  distinctly  heard  as  if  the  persons  were  close 
togpther. 

Tlie  whispering  gallery  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Tendon, 
is  that  which  surrounds  the  base  in  the  concave  surfnce  of 
the  interior  dome :  here  a  pereon  speaking  in  a  whisper 
near  the  suriace  of  the  vault  is  heard  distinctly  by  a  per- 
son also  near  the  surface  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
a  diameter,  persons  in  any  other  part  not  being  able  to 
hear  the  sound.  The  like  effect  is  said  to  take  place  on 
the  exterior  of  the  same  dome  if  the  persons  speaking  and 

h I'  at  the  opposite  extremitie*  of  a  diameter  ;  the 

und  being  apparently  deftucted  on  the  convex 
auiiiicf.  For  an  account  of  the  aniient  whispering-place 
called  the  '  Ear  of  Dionysius'  see  Syracuse. 

WHISTON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  .losiah  Whiston. 
rector  of  Norton,  near  Twycross,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was 
born  at  that  place,  December  9,  10(57.  The  materials  for 
his  Life  are  mostly  contained  in  his  singular  autobiogiaphy, 
published  in  1749 ;  and  from  these  the  account  given  in 
the  '  Biographia  Britannica '  is  mostly  taken.  These  me-' 
moira,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be  read  with  al- 
lowance for  the  character  of  the  author,  in  which  there  was 
much  of  vanity  combined  with  unsuspected  integrity. 
There  never  was  a  writer  of  his  own  life  who  laid  his  weak- 
nesses more  plainly  before  the  reader,  unless  it  were  Bos- 
well.  Whiston  was  educated  by  his  father  (who  was 
blind  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  employed  his  son 
largely  as  an  amanuenais)  till  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
was  then  sent  as  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Antrobus  at  Tamworth, 
wliose  daughter  he  afterwards  roai-ried.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  entered  at  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  He  took  his  degree  in  Lent, 
1(j89-!H),  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  and  received  ordination  in  1693.  In  IGIM  his 
health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  pupils,  and  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  Bishop  of  Norwch.  In  this  year  he 
became  acquainted  with  Newton,  whose  'Principia'  he 
had  already  studied.  In  1G96  he  published  his  tirst  work, 
the  celebrated  'Theory  of  the  Earth,'  which  went  through 
six  editions.  His  fancies  on  this  subject,  particularly  his 
management  of  the  comet  fi»r  the  production  of  the  deluge, 
are  well  known :  there  was  a  joke  against  it,  which  was 
not  without  foundation,  namely,  that  he  had  covered  the 
whole  earth  with  water,  without  providing  any  means  of 
drawine  it  off  again.  In  1698  he  got  Ihe  hvmg  of  Lowe*, 
loll  in  Suffolk,  and  by  his  subsequent  marriage  vacated  h»a 
fellowship  :  during  liis  tenure  of  this  preferment  he  per- 
formed his  duties  with  Hingtilar  disinterestedness  and  in- 
dustry. But  his  connection  with  the  university  yva«  < 
Newton  made  him  ni*  a*-; 
liair,   and  in   17»W  r. 


revived,  for  in  1701 
duties  of  the   Lucaaian 


i 


Into  thfl  wdi  in  Caritbrooke  Caittle,  in  the  Isle 


jght, 


hair  itself,  and  procured  Whisrton  to  be  .. 
successor:  on  this  he  "-^^tf *? i,'» .!''?;j:^', . ,,  „   .„ 
Cambridge.   In  1702  he  publisJied  an  edition  oi    r 


n 
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Encliil,  which  was  several  times  rcprinled.  He  had  also 
some  clerical  dvities,  obtained  the  cbamcter  of  an  eminent 
preAcher,  and  ^\■aA  fairly  in  the  road  to  higher  preferment, 
*h«n  his  theological  studies  »o  which  he  was  most  as- 
siduoufi,  bi'Oua;ht  about  a  gradual  change  in  hie  opinions, 
which  ended  in  his  becoming  an  Arian  :  he  fin;dlv  added 
the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  to  hia  system,  tfiii  views 
on  the  matter  were  much  influenced  by  a  conviction  which 
he  obtaine<l  thtit  (he  Apostolic  Constitutions  [Constitu- 
Ttosis,  Apostolic]  were  not  only  genuine  books,  but  equal 
if  not  superior  in  authority  to  any  of  the  books  of  the  or- 
dinary canon.     The  change  of  luH  opinions  soon  appeared 

j„  1,,.  ... ,1^  and  in  his  writings,  which  came  out  with 

gr<  and  were  very  numerous.     The  list  was  too 

lon„  r   the   *  Biographia  Britannica.'   Very    wide 

varieties  01  doctrine  were  common  enough  at  that  time 
in  the  t^uirch  of  England ;  and,  if  not  made  too  public, 
views  which  were  called  heresies  were  connived  at. 
The  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Patrick),  even  when  Whiston  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  omit  pai-t  of  the  Litany,  and  had  con- 
Mfquently  been  cited,  contrived  to  break  up  the  court 
befoc*  the  promoter  made  his  appearance ;  and  sub- 
sequently contented  himself  with  desiring  Whiston  not  to 
do  ttie  duties  of  a  lectureship  which  he  held  at  Cambridge, 
prumiiung  that  the  salar)'  should  be  continued.  But  Whis- 
ton, whos«i  whole  hfe  was  one  uncompromising  act  of 
maintenance  of  his  own  opinions,  and  defiance  of  his  op- 
ponents, immediately  resigned  both  office  and  salarv.  It 
IS  not  always  that  a  pei-son  who  differs  from  established 
doctrine  is  described  without  an  attempt  to  thi<Jw  odium 
even  upon  his  most  reasonable  acts.  To  what  an 
extent  this  can  be  carried  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
instance: — A  young  candidate  for  a  fellowship  at  Clare 
Hall,  while  Whiston  was  in  that  society,  thinking  that 
the  majority  of  the  fellows  were  hard  di  inkers  (and  it  seems 
lliMl  he  was  pretty  nearly  right),  took  to  drinking  by  way 
of  recommending  himself.  As  the  election  drew  near,  he 
thought  himself  mistaken,  and  Uicrefore  applied  to  Whiston 
for  his  vote,  confe^ing  that  he  had  i^ecome  drunken 
through  policy,  and  promising  sobriety  in  future.  Whiston 
indignantly  rcfusud  the  req^icst,  telling  the  young  man  that 
he  had  sacrificed  his  integrity  to  his  prefei'-ment.  To  this 
the  writer  of  the  Life  in  the  '  niographia  Britanniua '  applies 
the  terms  '  fanatical  disposition'  and  '  puritanical  rigour.' 
In  October,  1710,  the  storm  bui^st  upon  the  heretic.  The 
heads  of  houses,  alter  several  hearings,  to  which  they 
would  not  allow  Whiston  to  bring  a  single  friend,  banished 
him  from  the  Univunuty,  ai^er  the  usual  offer  of  leave  to 
recant.  A  year  afterwards  tluy  declaied  his  professorship 
vacant.  Both  proceedings,  as  being  done  by  the  heads 
without  a  pubhc  trial  in  the  vice-chaucellor's  court,  were 
highly  irregular,  if  we  may  trust  the  opinions  given  in 
^)ubllequent  aifoirs  of  the  same  kind ;  but  the  Court  of 
Chancery  confinned  them.  AMiiston  was  now  thrown 
upon  the  world,  but  he  had  itrimony,  and  with 

this,  his  writings,  his  public  ind   the  occasional 

liberality  of  those  wlio  admired  Uu  uuflinching  character, 
jiAi-ticularly  I'towards  the  end  of  his  life)  of  his  son-iu- 
law,  he  never  was  in  want.  His  trials  however  were  not 
yet  over,  and  the  heads  of  them  will  show  how  difficult, 
then  nsnow.  it  was  to  define  and  prosecute  heresy  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  lower  house  of  convocation 
censured  Ilia  writings  in  17M  i-nt  the  censure  luippcned 
to  get  mislaid  before  it  \  .1  to  the  queen.  Whiston, 

nothing  daunted,  publiili^  i  i'rimitive  Christianity '  in 

November,  whereupon  the  lower  house  applied  to  tlie 
npper  houic  for  a  censure,  but  withovit  effect.  Further 
<  re  thought  of,  and  the  judges  were  applied  to  lor 
-tiou  on  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  convocation  : 
iuJUT  '.vure  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  power  to  cite  a 
heretic,  but  the  rest  were  the  other  way.  Still  the  con- 
vocation did  not  move,  and  in  1713  a  private  incumbent 
in  London  delated  Whiston  of  heresy  uefure  the  Dean's 
court  of  Si.  Paul's.  The  commissary  of  this  court  would 
not  assume  jurisdiction,  but  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Dc;*"  ..»  (liP  Arches,  who  in  his  turn  objected  to  hear  it 
C'Xt  I  appeal.    The  delator  thereupon  applied  to 

llu  111,  u ho  ajjpointcd  a  court  of  Delegates,  which 

decided  riwt  >f  the  Arches  ought  to  have  heard 

the  cane,  but  i  l  to  treat  it  as  au  appeal  made  to 

tbeias«lves.  \Vhi4«>n  waa accordingly  cited,  and  appeared, 
but  not  Until  the  court  had  managed  to  dissolve  the  silting, 
Afler  declaring  biin  in  coatenipt.     Thii  sort  of  thing 


happened  so  often,  that  we  cannot  but  wvffMg^fht  COUiU 

liked  in  such  caj>es  to  take  advantage  of  MBHllaftir  b«|| 

a  few  minutes  behind  his  tinw,   and  to  escape  tne 

cus*ion.     Tlie  lay  delegates  Mihscqnpntly  dociarpd   tl 

would  not  proceed  without  a  c( 

what  heresy  was.   One  of  the  <1 

that  he  would  not  take  heresy  on  li 

conscience,  and  another  kept  wlii6p> 

(Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards   lord  cliaiu  . 

a  prohibition.     Finally,  in  the  court  of  a 

Justice  declared  he  would  not  be  a  judge  <.. 

so   proceedings  were   delayed  till  I'L'i,  wh<^ 

wa3  pardoned  by  an  act  of  grace  ;  and  nf  i'f"  ^ 

cation  nor  degradation  ever  followed. 

that  he  never  lost  more  than  two  or  ti 

during  tlui  whole  five  vears ;  he  handed  about  lus  '  Prt>- 

posals  for  finding  out  tne  Longitude  at  Sea  by  Sienals'At 

the  door  of  the  court,  and  on  one  occasion  presented  each 

of  his  judges  with  a  sheet,  wet  from  the  preaa.  which  the/ 

supposed  was  a  petition,  but  which  on  being  ope         ~ 

played  the  following  title :  '  The  Cause  of  tne 

demonstrated.'    During  the  remainder  of  Ida  life 

had   no  serious  annoyance    for  his  opiniona. 

preached   against    and  refused  the   communion 

clergy,    foremost    among  whom    was    the    fa 

Sacheverell,  but  he  was  never  averse   if 

and  would  have  been  anytliing  but  plear. 

excited  atteatiun.     He  was  also  refused  .i 

Roval  Society.    According  to  his  account,   Sloane  nod 

Hailey  one  day  asked  him  (in   1720}  why  he  waj  not  s 

Fellow :  he  replied,  that  they  durst  not  choose  a  heretic: 

upon  which  Hailey  proposed  Whiston,  and  Sloane  secoodsa 

him.    When  Newton  iieard  this,  he  said  tliat  if  Whiitas 

were  chosen  a  member,  he  would  not  be  president.    Tht 

reason  of  this  could   not   Iiave   been   ■'  '    ' 

Whist on"s  opinions,  for  even  supiwsing 

not  himself  an  Arian  (which  is  a  uisputta  j>u» 

particular  fi-iend  Dr.  Clarke  was  one,  and  wa;  can  In 

suppose  that  he    would  not  endure  in  a  Fellow  of 

Society  the   opinions  of  his  own  most  intimate 

Whiston  states  as  follows : — '  Now  if  the   reader  dMif«l 

know  the  reason  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  unwillingncB  b ' 

have  me  a  member,  he  must  take  notice  tlial  as  his  i 

me  first   his  deputy,  and  giving  me  the  full 

the  place,  brought  me  to  l)e  a  candidate ;   [ami] 

recommendation  of  me  to  the  heads  of  colleges 

bridge,  made  me  his  successor :  so  did  I  enjoy  a  lafg*] 

tion  of  his  favour  for  twenty  yeare  together.     But  net 

perceiving  that  I  could  nut  do  as  his  ulher  darUiig  tiicods 

did,  tliat  is,  leain  of  him  without  conli-adi 

differed  in  opinion  from  him,  he  could  n 

bear  such  contradiction,  and  so  he  wati 

last  thirteen  years  of  his  life.'    Tlus  :> 

upon  Newton's  character  passed  for  prej 

ception  till  a  few  years  ago.  when  the  dis 

to    Flauistced   [Fuamstkeo]    obliged     mai 

adopt  a  somewhat  lessened  estimate  of  the  social  d 

of  the   greatest    of    matlieuiaticians.      Those  who 

endeavoured  to  vindicate  Newton  passed  off  the 

tion  of  Whiston's  testimony  bv  represenbng  it  as  that 

'  vain  and  shallow 'person.    Vain  hewasbevoul* 

and  the  simplicity  of  his  vanity  reminds  ua  ot  the  „ 

of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (who  hat!  now  ever  the  sense  to 

ugns  of  hts  foible  out  of  his  writings):  but  sliallow  bt 

though  his  learning  was  not  of  the  deepest  character. 

is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Newton  would  luve  taait  t 

shallow  person  his  deputy,  or,  after  tiial  in  thai  ca 

his  successor:  and  in  truth   no  one  can  read  W 

writings  without  seeing  a  good  portion  of  shrewdnesa 

up  witn  his  vanity.     M>mc  of  his   re(urti>  dcaervi 

celebrated  in  the  history  of  such   thinss.     Talk 

Chief  Justice  Kin^,  he  says,  *  We   fell  in  dcl»ta 

rdgning  articles  which  we  did  not  bi-lirve,  for  pMfd 

which  lie  openly  justified,  and  pleaded  for  it,  saying, 

must  not  lose  our  usefulness  for  scruplei."     I  rvpUedt  tl 

I  was  Sony  to  hear  his  lordship  »ln^    -•>' 

know  whether  in  their  court*  thi _> 

vaiicattun  or  not.     He   an».v(in.il. 

it.  Which  produced  this  i  n. 

Almighty  siiould  be  as  ju 

chief  jiuticc  is  in  this;  wheie  .  ^  <? 

made  no  answer;  and  to  wlu.  .  « 

addedt  Airheal  told  her  the  ttory, "  Hx.  Wiuttaa,  im  atuotf 


">..!' 


4  dasind* 

>if  suehfM* 

not  allots  of 

;  ■*  Suppose  God 

xcri.J  SL»  mv  lanl 


WM  to  be  made  »x)  it."*  On  another  occteion  (*««*  <hi* 
rtDjy  does  not  cdme  from  WhiMon  himself,  but  from  the 
'  Bio^Tkphiii  Britannicia.'  in  which  the  writer  Hwiires  us  he 
'"-  ■•  '''■"'  "Tidoiibted  !»•♦'•  V  ...T.  in  company  with 
i.Walpol"  I leni,  they  appealed 

...  jn  iho  siilji..;  ,,,,.  ....  debatiag,  namely, 
wheJher  a  secretary  of  state  could  lie  an  bMOBk  man. 
Whistiw'*  rvply  may  be  imagined  :  on  which  CrainP*  ••id. 


It 
Mr 


be 

thart,  ice.     H 
of  eipjhtv-i.., 
ion  ol  ni«  opr 
iructer  tV^r  r,, 
MUttn,  one 
bobkseller,  an 


for  a  fortnight,  but  not  lonEfer."    To  which 

led :  '  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  ever  tiy  it  for 

To  which  Cm^s^i  answered   nothing,   and 

said  he  could  not  answer.     The  slory  of  his 

,'  iftMi  Carohne,  at  her  ref]ucst,  one  of  her  faults, 

lurinjf  public  %vor»hip,  and  n-fiuing  to  tell  another 

Ml    -rit-  had  amended   that    i>rie,  is  well  known.     Such 

rcadinem  in  conversation,  it  may  ea&ity  be  supposed,  was 

tnvaloable  to  a  person  in  Whiston's  position. 

Th«Te  •!«  vahou«  circumstances  of  Whiston"*  life  which 

ilis  not  n«'tvssftry  to  do  more  than  name  :  his  formation  of 

»  f<  lety  which  met  at  his  odvn  house — his  variou» 

phii  lectures,  oral  and  printed — his  multil'anous 

nierulaUoiw  on  prophecy,  particularly  his  decision  that  the 

Jews  were  to  be  restored  and  the  milfennium  to  commence 

in  1788:  hi«  speculations  on  finding  the  longitude,  whether 

by  attempting  to  moor  fixed  light-ve^els  in  the  sea  (which 

f    fathomable),  by    the    dipping- 

satellites,  &c. ;  his  survey  of  the 

ition,  which  produced  a  useful 

22,  17M,  m  I^ndon,  at  the 

■  "I'mitted  liiscffort-*  for  the 

I'd  in  tlie  smallest  point 

latency.     He  lert  sevci-al 

lohn  W'histon,  made  a  fortune  aaa 

I  many  of  Itis  father's  later  works. 

Th(>  tUlon  ot   WliiittunV  writings,  up  to  1737  only,  are 

Sfty-nin*>  iti  tuimliiT.     Only  one  has  lasted,  the  translation 

published  in  1737.    This  booU  has  Iwen  re> 

it  many  times.    The  Puritans  have  always 

nifl  m.  *eri   imeallr  descended  from  them,  who  make  it 

dtaMt  ■  point  of  <l»ty  to  read  little  except  the  Bible.  Tliis 

■•et  fobaiwles   into  two,  the  second  books  of  the  sub- 

4»i«ion«  being  Unnyair*  •  Pilgrim's  Progress '  and 'Wliis- 

tonls  '  Jo««phu8.'    O'i'  this  translation  the  generaJ  opinion, 

asfttnuMlation,  is  fuvniu-nble. 

If  what  the '  Ediol)ureh  Review'  asserts  be  correct, 
aamelv.  that  Ihe  recent  discovery  of  Milton's  Arianism  luis 
dnunuhird  the  pmIp  of  'Paradise  Lost,'  we  may  almost 
•oodcT'i    '  'lus' gained  so  firm  a  footing 

WMo^  Ki  ;  iHs  orthodoxy. 

To  -  beuii  said  ul  the  character  of  Whision,  we 

may  liisspirit,  though  benevolent,  was.  we  strongly 

mtoeci.  ni)i   much  inclined  to  toleration.     His    ideas   of 
eeclflanMtica]  discipline  and  authority  were  ho  high,  that 
I      •»  ahould  be  inchncd  to  tliink  his'  heterodoxy  lo«t  the 
•iiimb  a  bishop  who  would  have  led  his  clergy  the  lives  of 

■.  and  been  far  from  showing  tovvardf*  heretics  Ihe  iii- 
kitson  to  prosecute  which  Hooper,  Burnt-t,  and  others 
id  towards  him.  Almost  his  first  act  upon  leaving 
ridee  after  his  banishment  was  to  set  a  parish  priest 
making  inquiries  with  reference  to  refusmg  the  coni- 
in  to  a  lady  who  wa.9  suspected  of  not  being  married 

to  the  man  wtioM  name  she  bore,  though  the  matter  was  by 
M  fBcans  certain,  gave  no  scaodal,  and  came  to  Whiston's 
kaowledjce  as  a  visitor  at  the  house,  to  which  he  was  intro- 

H  able  friend  Dr.  Clarke.  His  perfect  sim- 

inhis  manner  of  telling  this  story  (3/<!- 

j  ^,J,  many  others  ;  as  also  in  the  otherwise 

~  enncM  with  whieti  he  enters  upon  the  con- 

H«ae«iiunot  to  have  had  the  smallest  idea 

rf  t*  'lea  of  private  intercourse ;  perhapo  his  inca- 

pabi  iKvaimg  hia  own  foibles  belonged  to  atfm- 

piraoHtiU  w  hicb  also  prevented  his  seeing  what  he  waa  doing 

with  those  of  otiiera.     His  vanity  lias  reference  more  to  the 

mpjMted  importance  of  what  he  hod  dune  or  was  to  do,  than 

to  hta  own  power  as  the  doer  of  it.    He  does  not  hold  him- 

MHll^vp  a»  a  great  acholar,  or  divine,  or  mathematician. 

^^^Hn  Cote*,  a  very  young  man,  was  candidate  for  the 

^^^nBuan  profeasorship,  to  which  he,  as  Luca.'«ian  professor, 

wa«  an  elector,  the  election  was  managed  thu^j,  according 

to  WhiHton  :  '  I  was  tiie  only  professor  of  ni 'ii">i':i'!cks 

diftfctW  concerned  in  the  cho>ce,  so  my  i  ion 

MduraJiy  had  its  weight  among  the  rest  of  lh>  -.     I 

Mill  Litat  I  pretended  myself  to  be  not  much  iiaenor  id 


matlioroatica  to  the  other  candidate's  master.  Dr.  Harris, 
but  confessed  that  I  was  but  a  child  to  Mr.  Coles :  so  the 
votes  were  unanimous  for  him.'  Wliislun  secm.4  to  hav4 
been  more  vain  of  his  sincerity  than  of  a;  •  *'-  -  '  e  :  and 
certainly  the  number  is  not  small  of  thi  add  be 

much  the  better  even  of  a  double  portion  v,.  ...  •■-vca, 

if  they  could  theretiy  gain  one-tenth  part  of  I  h4 

and  honesty.  To  none  more  does  this  remark  ,  ,  ,  .!;an 
to  a  certain  dignitied  clerg}'man  of  his  own  day,  whose 
writings  were  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  and  who  in  a 
certain  epigram,  of  which  decorum  forbids  the  repetition, 
applied  the  epithet 'wicked' to  the  subject  of  this  atlicle. 
accompanied  by  rtpressions  of  contempt  which  the  lowest 
of  our  day  do  not  venture  aloud  in  the  street  without  first 
looking  to  see  that  no  policeman  is  in  hearing.  What 
could  nave  been  the  meaning  of  the  now  common  phrase, 
*  the  decent  jjart  of  society,"  in  the  a^e  in  wliich  Swift  was 
allowed  to  caitt  a  stone  atWhistoni* 

WHITAKER,  REV.. JOHN,  was  bom  at  Manchester 
about  1735,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1759,  and  B.D.  in  17b7 :  he  was  also  a 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College.  In  Heuss's  '  Register  of 
Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain,'  8vo.,  Berlin,  1791,  there 
is  attributed  to  VVhitaker  a  '  Survey  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Arguments  of  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  with  a  paraphrastical 
Exposition,'  published  in  17->1 :  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take. His  first  publication  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
volume,  in  4to.,  of  'The  History  of  Manchester,' which 
appeared  in  1771,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  second 
volume  in  1775  ;  tlie  first  having  been  reprinted,  with  cor- 
rections, in  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  1773.  Meanwhile  also  he  had 
published,  in  an  8vo.  volume,  in  1772,  his '  Genuine  History 
of  the  Britons  asserted,'  in  answer  to  James  Macpher&on  s 
'  Introduction  to  the  Hioloiy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
which  had  appeared  the  preceding  year.  Macphei-son 
(already  made  famous  by  Ijis  •  Ossian  \  and  the  Rev,  Dr. 
John  Macpherson  of  Skyo,  whose  '  Dissertations  on  the 
Caledonians'  James  Macpherson   had   published,  with  a 

freface,  in  17G8,  had  maintained  that  tne  modem  Scotch 
lighlandcrs  were  the  descendants  of  the  anlient  Cale- 
donians gpoken  of  by  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writers; 
Whitaker  endeavoured  to  show  that  they  were  sprung  from 
an  Irish  colonization  subsequent  to  the  Roman  invasion  o( 
the  country.  Whichever  of  the  two  opinions  may  be  true, 
or  nearest  to  the  truth,  it  will  now  be  admitted  that  neither 
the  Macphei^ons  nor  Whiiiiker  tliiewmuch  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  the  speculations  of  both  have  been  supen- 
seded  and  made  quite  vaiueleaa  by  subsequent  investiga- 
tions. 
In  November,  1773,  "Whitaker  was  appointed  morning 

Sreacher  of  Berkeley  Cliapcl,  Ix)ndon ;  but  the  }>er«on, 
Ir.  Hughes,  who  had  given  him  the  Mluation,  thinking 
proper  to  remove  him  in  about  two  months  af^er,  Whilaker 
uublished  a  statement,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Ca.se  between 
\lr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Ilughis,  &c.,'  in  which,  his  bio- 
grapher in  t.'halmers  (a  personal  acquaintance)  tells  us, 
'  he  expressed  himself  so  indi.screetly  that  his  "Case"  was 
considered  as  a  libel  by  the  Court  of  Khig's  Bench.'  Tlds 
woidd  seem  to  mean  that  the  publication  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  indictment  or  an  action.  Having  soon 
after  this  given  substantial  proof  of  his  scrupulous  oitho- 
doxy  by  refusing  a  living  in  Ihe  church  which  was  olfcred 
to  him  by  a  Unitarian  patron,  he  remained  with  nothing 
but  his  fellowship  till  177N,  when  he  succeeded,  on  the 
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lly  oc- 
loriouR 
lie  had 
I  in  the 

1  good 

ind  his 
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Iiresentation   of  his  college,  to  the  valuable 
iuan-Langhorae  in  Cornwall.     Taking  up  i; 
here,  he  became  involved  in  acontett  with  in- 
about  his  tithes,  which  appears  to  have  :i 
cupied  him  for  some  yean;  but  he  provi  J 
in  the  courts  of  law,  and  after  a  tinn  ,     '    n 
also  •  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  a  %  i  ■      <     I ' 
behaviour  of  the  principal  paritthioncr.'i,  iu 
understanding  was  estauhsned  bct'Ae*n  ii 
flock.'     He  was  an  animated  and  inw 
in  all  respects  an  attentive  and  zim 
principal  publications  after  this  wee 
•Sermons  upon  Death,  Judgment,  i 
1783;  '  Ma/)'  Queen  of  Scot*  vlmi 
1787,  of  wliieh  a  second  edition,  mu' 
in  the  same  number  of  voIunx'M.  in 
tory  of  the  Decliue  and  Fall  :e 

viewed,' Svo.,  I»n.,  170 1;  '  1 1  m 

I  cloMd/  8to.,  1781 ;    '  The  Qmuim  ut  Ikiuiibai  over 
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terminated  hix  own  life  duritie  a  tein- 

->n  of  int«llecf.  on  the  6th  of  July,  1HI5. 

previously  \)een  liable  to  attacks  of  a 

under  which  he  ima^ned  himself  the 

and  the  abject  of  public  ridicule  or 

-Tessure  on  the  brain,  discovered 

'lint  BiiiBciently  for  this  malady, 

1  "f  excessive  devotion  to  busi- 

^^^^  '  lSOO-7  :  Annual  Rrgister,  181") ; 

^^^^  >  .•  Anniwl  Biography.) 

^^^  aientary  borough  ttnd  seaport,  243  miles 

II  London,  in  the  North  Kidin?  of  York- 
< .  lat.  and  35'  W.  lonp.  The  pariah  i* chiefly 
"Ml and  Liberty,  but   a  small  part  of  it  is  in 

Hj;h    Liberty.     The    town    is   situated    on   both 

TiF  the   river  Esk.  where   it  falla  into  the  German 
»n,  the  larger  and    better   part    beinc  on   the   west 
I  of  the  river.    A  drawbridge  connects  tne  two  parts  of 
ktown,  and  allows  ships  to  pass  into  the  inner  harbour, 
til  If  formed  in  the  river,  and  i3  capacious  and  secure, 
I  dry  docks  for  building  and  repainner.    The  harbour 
ten  feet  of  water  in  ordinary  neap-tides,  and  tillcen 
J  »iul  upwards  in  sprinp-tides.     The  east  pier  and  west 
ft  which  protect  tne  outer  harbour,  run  out  into  the 
san  Ocean,  and  two  inner  piirs  break  the  force  of  the 
yc*  in  »tonny  weather.     The  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
rises  rapidly,  especially  on  tlie  east  side,  where  the 
is  so  steep  as  to  nave  stopped  the  building  of  houses 
direction,  and  the  town  on  this  side  is  continued 
Awards  in  a  narrow  column  of  houses  along  the  bank 
river.     The  rid£fe  is  less  steep  on  the  west  side,  and 
rktreets  have  been  carried  over  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
tlhere  the  best  houses  are  situated.    The  .streets  are  very 
in  both  pails  of  the  town,  but  they  are  well  paved, 
[iBghted  witn  pas.     The  oldest  houses  have  been  built 
close  to  the  river  and  sea. 

sre  is  a  town-hall,  a  custom-house,  a  news-room,  a  dis- 
and  a  seamen's  hospital  for  widows  and  children  of 
■cunen.  The  theatre  was  burnt  in  1823,  and  we  have  no 
udliori ties  who  mention  the  rebuilding  of  it.  The  church 
rtand>  on  the  summit  of  a  high  clitf  to  tne  east,  and  a  flight  of 
lAhtone  ateps  leads  to  it  from  the  town  below.  The  living  is 
kjstmcy,  in  the  ijil\  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  of  the  net 
"  value  of  2(Hi/.  The  rtiins  of  Wnitby  Abbey  are  near 
ilaurch,  overlooking  the  sea  at  the  height  of  24^>  feet, 
beanlifiil  central  tower  fell  in  1830;  the  existing 
in«  c<»naist  of  the  choir,  the  north  transept,  nearly 
f,  and  part  of  the  west  front.  There  are  two  or  three 
els-of-ease  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Methodists, 
,  Prcsbjterians,  and  Unitarians.  There  are  Lan- 
ind  oilier  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes, 

i^  !»8  passed  '  for  better  paving,  cleansing, 

and  improving  the  town  of  Whitby,' 

A  1  ;ni<.'i)cr  act  was  passeil '  to  alter  and  amend' 

act.     In  1833  an  act  wiis  passed  for  making  a 

)ra  Whitby  to  I'lckering,  which  is  distant  about 

ftouth  by  west.   This  railway  was  opened  in  May, 

jngers  and  general  triiftic :   it  has  only  one 

is  worked  by  horses  and  two  inclined  planes. 

railway  goes  to  the  freestone-quarries,  which  are 

te  miles  from  Whitby. 

sniilation  of  Whitby,  in  1821,  was  8097  ;   in  1831 

illcn  to  77G5.    The  number  of  depositors  in  the 

;-bBnk,  Nov.  2(),   1842,  was    1157.     The  smallest 

rhich  interest  is  allowed  is  15#. 

returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

holdens  of  10/.  and  upwards.     Tlic 

111  18:jr>-G  was  431  ;  in  l83y-4()  the 

4i<.       i.u-  population  oi  the  parliamentary 

which    includes    the    townships    of    lluswarp, 

r,  and  Stainsacre.  was,  in  1831,  I0,3Ut*;  in  1841  it 
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is  an  antient  place :    it  seems  to  have  arisen 

from  the  neighbourhood  of  an  abbey  founded  by 

ig  of  Northuinberlaiui.  in  8G7;   but  both  abbey 

were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  lay  in 

ailer  the  Norman  conquest,  when  the  abbey  was 

td  the  town  became  a  considerable  fishinc  town, 

state  it  continued  several  centuries.     It  did  not 

rnmmercial   importance  till  towards  the  cn<l  of  the 

Qncen  Elijabeth,  when  the  working  of  the  alum- 


mines  in  the  neighbourhood  was  «»reatly  extended,  the 
harbour  was  improved,  and  ahip-building  was  carried  on. 
Alum  was  exported  to  France  and  other  part«  of  the  con- 
tinent. During'the  late  war  seven  dockyards  were  in  full 
employ  in  ship-building  and  repairing,  and  manufactures 
of  sailcloth,  ropes,  and  other  necessarfes  for  shipping  were 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  1819  twelve  ships  were 
employed  in  the  whale-fisheries.  The  export  of  juum  to 
the  continent  ha.s  ceased,  and  it  is  now  sent  chiefly  to 
liOndon  and  other  British  ports.  The  port  has  nearly  if 
not  entirely  ceased  to  employ  its  ships  in  the  whale- 
fisheries.  "The  manufacture  of  sailcloth  has  diminished, 
and  only  three  or  four  of  the  dockyards  are  now  used. 
The  foreign  exports  are  inconsiderable:  the  chiefimports 
are  timber,  and  hemp  and  flax  from  the  Baltic.  The  chief 
article  sent  coastwise  is  freestone  from  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Whitby  is  still  a  verj'  considerable  seaport.  There  are 
only  seven  in  Euglanci  which  exceed  it  in  the  number  of 
ri'wstercd  ships  (lA)ndon,  2105  ships,  598,554  tons;  New- 
castle, 1143  ships,  259,571  tons;  Liverpool,  1097  ships, 
307,852  tons  ;  Sunderland,  803  ships,  174.202tons :  While- 
haven,  341  ships,  55.!K)1  tons  ;  Hull.  32;j  ships,  67,79i5  tons ; 
and  Yarmouth,  315  ships,  34,670  tons").  According  to  a 
parliamentary  return,  dated  March  2.3,  1842,  the  number  of 
registered  vessels  above  50  tons  was  291,  the  burthen  of 
which  was  estimated  at  47,837  tons ;  and,  according  to  an- 
other return,  the  gross  receipt  for  customs'  duty  in  1840 
was  6G54/.  18«.  Id.,  3914/.  14*.  lorf.  having  been'remitted 
to  the  receiver-genera!  after  payment  of  expenses. 

(/h'tndary  Rfportx,  1832;  rarliumculary  Documenia : 
Younjr's  History  of  WAj/Ay,  Whitbv,  1817.) 

WHITBY.  DANIEL,  D.D.,  an  finglish  divine  of  greai 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  and  some  of  whose  works  are 
still  in  considerable  repute,  was  born  in  1638.  at  Rushden, 
or  Rusden,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  1633  he  was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
scholar  in  June.  1655 :  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1637, 
and  that  of  M.A.  in  1060,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  his 
college  in  10&4.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  found  a 
zealous  patron  in  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated  him  in  October,  1068, 
to  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  and  in  November  following 
to  another.  In  September,  1G72,  he  was  admitted  chantor 
or  precentor  of  the  same  church,  and  immediately  after 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Edmund's 
church,  in  the  city  of  Salisbury ;  but,  although  his  life 
lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century  longer,  this  was  the 
last  of  his  preferments.  He  died  at  Salisbury,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1726,  having,  it  is 
said,  been  at  St.  Edmund's  church  (one  account  makes 
him  to  have  preached)  the  day  before. 

The  early  date  at  which,  after  so  promising  a  commence- 
ment, his  professional  progress  was  stopped,  is  explained 
by  the  history  of  his  literary  performances,  which  forms  all 
the  rest  of  his  biography.  His  first  pu  bl  i  cat  ion.s  were  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  popery,  in  the  course  of  the  active  contro- 
versy upon  that  subject  which  was  kept  up  almost  without 
intermission  in  England  from  the  Restovation  to  the  Revo- 
lution : — '  Romish  Doctrines  not  from  tlie  beginning,'  4to.. 
Lon.,  16G4,  an  answer  to  Serenua  Cressy  ;  '  Aoc  it3  otw, 
or  an  answer  to  Suret  Footing'  (an  anonymous  work  by  a 
Popish  mis.sionary  called  John  Sergeant,  alias  Smith),  8vo., 
(>xford,  16C6;  *  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Idolatry  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,'  8vo.,  I^n.,  1674,  in  defence  of  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  against  his  popish  assailant  Dr.  Thomas 
Godden,  alias  Browne ;  '  The  Absurdity  and  Idolatry  of 
Host-wor«>hip  proved,'  Svo.,  Lon,,  1679;  'A  Di.scoupse 
concerning  the  Laws,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  made  ngninst 
Heretics  by  Popes,  Empcrore,  &c.,'  Ito.,  Lon..  16H2,  vt- 
priuled  at  London  in  Svo.  in  1723,  with  an  Intnuliiction  l>y 
Bishop  Kcnnct,  in  which  it  is  erroneously  a«oiihiil  t.i  IV. 
Maurice.     In   1U71  he  also  puhtishc<l  at  (K-  ^^(K 

'  Aoyof  rqv  nctni.-f,  or  the  Certainty  of  the  » 'b  ith 

and  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ," 

In  1683,  unlorlunalely  tor  hi«  pnaeo  n\\\\  Uit  fVfWt«t)iMV 
he  turned  aside  from  altackm      '     ''       "    ' 
the  Dissenters,  publiNliiiiK  i"  ' 

volume    entitled    'Tin*    I'loi  y 

pleading  for  condi"iCi'h»i<Mili   i  .r'^ 

indiffereut  and   niineci'-m).         .  .  ,:„| 

showing  how  unreasoiiablv  W  Mt  \^  !»».  -he 
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lecPfisAry  eondi(ioiu>  of  cotnmumon.'     Tlie  book  (which 
ras   I  '    f  the  Kuthorstnp  of  which  appuare  to 

'overetlj   was  immediately   atlaclted 
irilh  UK  ui  nii>  iiuiii  vurioas  quailera :   the  Univereity  of 
IxliMtl,  ill  a  congitijiitioii  liild  on  the  21st  ol'  July,  coii 
..  ■""""'  'I   t"  '"••  I-  i-ni  \<\-  the  hands  of  the  mn/shal  in  the 
f^  at  length  Whitby,  on  the  requi- 

fci  i  imlroii,  Biihop  Ward,  xigned  on 

I  the  t*th  of  October  a  strong  evpression  of  hia  sorrow  and 
piepeutance  for  having  '  tlirouijh  want  of  prudence  and 
deference  to  authority '  caused  it  to  be  printed  and  pub- 
I  ^shed,  and  liia  distinct  retractation  of  it*  two  main  prin- 
ciples— that  it  i»  not  lawful  for  superioi-s  to  inipoae  any- 
tlung  in  the  worelup  of  God  not  antecedently  necfssary, 
andlbat  the  duty  of  not  offending  a  weak  brother  is  incon- 
'  «ident  with  all   human  right  of  making  laws  concerning 
indiHerent  tlungji— both  of  which  he  now  professed  to  have 
tUticovered  to  be  false,  erroneous,  and  scnistnatical.    The 
■satne  year  h«  alio  published  a  second  pait  of  the  '  Pro- 
te»taiU  Reconciler,  eaj-ncstly  jjereuading   the    Dissenting 
to  join  in  ful]  corauiuu'ion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
1,  and  answering  all  the  objections  of  nou-Lonformists 
iiut  the   lawt"ulness  of  their  bubtnission  unto  the  rites 
constitution  of  that  church." 
He  now.  after  publishing  a  I^tin  compendium  of  ethics, 
'  Etliices  Compendium  in  usum  academicae  juventutis." 
Bvo.,  Oxon.,  idw,  returned  to  his  old  subject,  the  errore  of 
I  tiul  published  '  A  Treatise  in  confutation  of  the 

1  vice  in  the  Church  of  Rome,'  4to.,  I.on.,  16>*7 ; 

•  i,.v  .  ...Ubility  of  the  Roman  Church  demonstrated,'  4to., 
Lon.,  1G87,  a  treatise  against  tlie  worship  of  images;  '  A 
Dt'inonstration  tliat  the  Cliurch  of  Kome  and  her  Councils 
have  erred,'  4to.,  Lou.,  ItHS,  on  communion  in  one  kind  ; 
and  "■  Treatise  of  Traditioiu,'  P&rt  i.,  4to.,  Lon.,  l(jU8 ; 
part  ii.,  4to.,  Lon.,  1689. 

He  next  came  forward  in  defence  of  the  Revolution,  in 
Iwo  treatises :  the  first  entitled  '  (Consideration*  humbly 
eifvrcd  for  tahmg  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  King  William 
and  '~  ' '  uy,'  4to.,  Lond..  Itisy  ;  Uie  second,  '  An  His- 

torii.  t  of  some  things  relating  to  the  Nature  of 

Ihe  r,ii;;iiMii  vioverument,  &c.,"  4to.,  LoTid,,  1G90.  These 
were  followed  by  '  A  Discounso  confirming  the  Truth  and 
Certajjity  of  the  Christian  Faith,  from  the  Extraordinary 
(riitsof  th»  Holy  Ghost  voucli^afi-'d  to  the  Apusiic^.'  4to., 
loill ;  atreatise  \a  Latin  against  Ariani>>m  and  Soiiniunism, 
•Ti-actatus  de  Vera  Christi  Deit.'ile,' 4to.,  Oxf..  luyi  ;  aiid 
'  A  DiscoiirHe  of  the  Love  of  God.'  Kvo.,  Loiul.,  ItiU?- 

Ill  17U3  appeared,  in  two  voluiuea  foho,  his  principal 
work,  '  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  th«  New  Tcsla- 
mont.'  This  has  been  otteu  lepntiteil,  tind  is  still  held  in 
much  et>teem  by  the  adlierenla  of  the  Arminian  system  of 
ductcinu.  Tlie  best  edition  in  that  of  ITtJO,  in  2  vols,  ful.; 
and  the  work  was  reprinted  bo  recently  as  1822.  in  one 
Tolumc,  rn\  -I  ^*"  111  conneclion  with  it  he  afterwards  pub- 
liUied  'A  '>f  the  Necessity  and  L  sefulness  of  the 

Christian  K-  .  .u,  by  reason  of  tlie  Corruptions  of  the 
Principles  of  Natural  lltiiigion  among  Jews  and  Heathens,' 
8vo.,  Load.,  1705;  '  Re Hei lions  on  some  Assertions  and 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell.  &:c."  bvo.,  Loivd.,  I7W  ;  '  A  Dis- 
coura*  concerning  tiie  True  Import  of  the  words  Section 
and    UcfirulMtttoti,'   8vo.,   Lond.,   1710   i^comntonly  called 

*  Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,' and  otten  reprinted  ;  the  best 
edition  i»  tlmt  of  VJ'-W):  there  is  one  of  so  late  a  date  as 
lHl7) ;  '  Four  Discourses  '  ^ou  Election  and  Reprobation  j, 
8vti.,  Lund..  171U ;  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine  of 
()iii{i«al  Sin  in  Latin,  'TvHctatus  de  Imputalionc  Divina 
V.....,,ti    AJnmi    Posletis    ejii*.    &c.,'   Svo.,    l.ond.,    1711. 

:ad   been   bred   a  CalvinisJ,    his  teaclieii  at  the 
1  -  ^j  iinvingbcen  all   of  that  per>i»iat>ion  ;  and.  a*  he 

htatcs  lumsclf  in  a  preface  to  on«  of  the  alKive  tracts  his 
Qwn  investigations  and  leilcclions  had  gradually  brought 
iiim  lound  to  the  opposite  opinions. 

But  his  views  al^erwaids  underwent  a  «till  further 
change.  Dr.  Claxke's  '  Scripture  Doctririe  of  the  Tiiiiily,' 
which  appeared  in  \7\'Z^  made  him  n  convert  to  Ariatiism, 
and  he  iillerwardspubli-^hvil  tlie  foil'  '       i.  u 
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of  tiis  new  creed : 

prdni' •    •■  - 

cant 

*hou.,..;    

"  Falhcri  have  l 
■tioaa  of  Dr.  i 


Dissertntio  d*' 
lily 


in    me     tiiiru'ir.    i:i    lite 

,  8vo,,  1714;  'A  Discourse 
which   the   Anto-Nicene 
reeuble   to  the  Interprcta- 
I-ond,.    1714;  "A  True 


»AA;count  aad  CoiUutatioii  of  tlw  Dv>ctrine  of  Ibu  Subet- 


Uaas;  8V0.,  *Loild..  1616;   aod  a  diaquiiitidB.  ra 
on  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  »ttudy   of  th»  d 
trine    of    the   Trinity,    under   the  title   of  '  DrmittiiHci 
Moilestac   in   Bulli  Defeosionem    Fidei    Niiiciiae.*   " 
17-0.     This  last   tract    involved   hira    in    a 
with    the   great   Trinitarian    champion.    Dr.  Wi 
Wl.itby   defended    luoiself  in  two  additional 
published  this  Mime   year,  and  retained  hid  Aruoi 
ci.ples  to  the  cud  of  his  life,  as  appears  fnjra  hit  __ 
mous    work    entitled    '  Tffrlpo*    ♦po^rtiK.    or    tH* 
Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby:    containing  his   Cof 
several  passages  in  his  Commentary  of  the  N 
ment;  to  which  are  added  Five  Dis<'oiii»es,  pu     i 
his  express  order ;'  Hvo.,  Lond.,  \T2>^' 

Meanwhile   he   had    published  another    Inn.'     ■ 
Rnmiah    question,    entitled     '  Irrisio    Dei    Paon.-;; 
neiiMum;   the  Derision  of  the  M  -» '    •  <^-  - 1     .^    , 
Loud.,  1710;  and  he  had  also  1.  ^1 1 

controversy,    liv'  two    pamphlcU   ... 
Hoadly ;   the  first,    *An   Answer  to  Dr.  ^     ,■ 
Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ilaugor.'  8vo.,  I.'-    . 
second,  'A  Defence  of  the  Piopoaitions  c 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor's  Sermon,'  Hvo.,  L 

To  this  long  list  are  still  to  be  added  sr. 
published  nt  ditt'erent  times    between    !■ 
' Tliirty-three  Sermons  upon  the  Attn' 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1710;  'Sermons  on  Se\ 
Lond.,  17'^;  'Twelve  Sermons  i 
Church  of  Sarum,'  8vo.,  Lond., 
mous  pamphlet,  entitled  '  ASIu>>'i  '■ 
Writings,'  8vo.,  Lend.,  1711 — a  se>' 
Beveridge — of  which  he  is  supposed  u  .  . 

WHITCHURCH.     [Hampshike.] 

WHITCHURCH.     [Shropshikk.] 

WHITE  BEAM-TREE.     [Pyrus.] 

WHITE  CANONS.     [Prkmonstrat«xsia7» 

WHITE  LAKE,  or  BIELOE  OZERO.     [KosttUi ! 

PlRK.l 

WHITE  LEAD.     [Lk.ad,  p.  370.1 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS.     [Nkw  HAMP.siinu£.] 
WHITE  RIVER.     [Mississippi  Rivkr.1 
WHITE  SEA.  a  large  gulf  of  the  Arctic  OeMa.j 

enters  deeply  into  the  nortliem  parts  of  European 

between  04''  30'  and  08'^  30'  N.  lat.    It  rather  rv.seinH«  • ' 

sound  of  lartre  dimensions,  than  an  open  sea.  aiut  ta* 

nearly  the  shape  of  a  Eemicircle,  whose  opening  is  Jlrid»i 

towards  the  north-west,  and  which  is  separated  IVom  fti 

open  sea  by  a  large  peninfiula,  which  bikes  i' 

name  from  the  town  of  Kola,  built  not  far  from 

shore.    The  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  i^  bet' 

No»a,  on  the  peninsula,  or  rather  isLind,  of 

Zcmlia.  which  lies  to  the  cast,  aud  Su-atoi  Noa?. 

inir  cape  of  the  peninsula  of  Kola,    Thewe  two 

about  100  miles  distant  from  each  other.     T'      - 

ally  ei'ows  nanxiwfr.  and  where  it  turns  i 

it  i:>  hardly  more  than -10  mile-*  "■■'■•      '' 

which  lies  east  and  west  is  neii 

panda  towards  the  south  intotwi  

Guba,  or  Gulf  of  the  Divina,  on  the  ^ :  t 

Guba,  or  Gulf  of  the  Onega:   boUi  > 

their  names  from  the  rivers  which  fnlJ 

south-eastern  recesses.     West  of  the  Ore 

White  Soa  terminates  with  an  inlet,  wh^ 

miles  long,  bnt  has  only  a  mo\n  width  of  l 

to  the  north-west.     It  is  called  '' 

Gulf  of  Kaudakisk,  from  a  smui 

lies  near  its  innt-rmost  reees'j.      inc  aim  m  un»  »<  a 

to  be  about  44,000  square  miles. 
Tlie  White  Sea  is  .10  far  favonr'*!^!--  '■->  n 

has  a  considerable  depth  of  wiv 

ings.  with  the  exception  of  a  s:i 

tile  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  ii< 

the   DMiubka'i'a  Guba.      This 

ea^tcrn  shore  within  about  a  mile,  and  itm 

miles  distant  ft-omthej^outhern  j'hoH'.    !.«■ 

foio  mu-st  keep  near  the  ^' 

iuid  of  moderate  height,  l» 

the  depth  is  seldom  jcsstlir 

the  entraiu-i'  uf  the  river  1 ' 

only  12 J  led  of  wnter.  umi  ;i 

fuet ;  at  spring-tide*  it  rises  to  17 

quently  co'.ered  wilh  fogs,  whi<  J*  ....    ... 

from  the  shore,  but  much  less  bo  as  the  con- 
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.'iini.i'.t,,..,  ,,.r„v.~  'hera  If8s  f'-' 

.!•  at  tlie  et,  1  .  and 

y  the  river  cannot  saieiy  In- 
v\  r count  of  the  trade  of  this  sea 

liid  lUHiei  AKtn.A\tifcL,  vol.  iii,,  p.  '-67. 
fch  i"!  more  abundant  in  the  Wliite  Sea  than  in  any  of 
;s  of  Europe.    Seals  are  very  freanently  met 
ores.    The  white  fl?h,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
I    ^i  .   or  the  be!nga,  or  white  Whali-. 

•f  autliora   ail  '  '•n,  yields   a   rahiahle    oi!,   and 

»  met^  with   III    I  ii-f  bhoals.     Cod  is  taken  in  srreat 

Siantit>e»  along  the  coasts  of  the   i>eninsula  of  KoK. 
rrriops   are    a»   numerous  as  alontf  the  coast  of  Nor- 
•»«y.     T!ie   salmo   autumnalis  of  Pnllas   enter?,  towards 
end    of   tlie    summer,    the  small    lakes    aionjj    the 
luid    is   much    esteemed   for   its  flavour.     It   ap- 
Ihat  the  White   Sea  is   the  nuwt  western  part   of 
rctie  Ocean  where  this  fish  is  found.     Other  kinds 
which   alnnind   are  the   Gadus  aedefSnus,  Gadus 
ifts,  and  the  flat  fish  which  is  called  Pieuroneetes  gla- 
But  the  fiahpry  carried  on  bj  the  population  on  the 
.  of  the  White  Sea  is  not  limited  to  that  sea.    From 
agrl.  iSfesen,  and  Onega  many  vessels  are  annually 
'      '■  ''•    Polar  Sea,  and  especially  I  o  Spitz- 
where  they  take  whales,  the  nar- 
'■■■■'(lalua,  or  white  ivlisle,  senU 
tiled  iti  t  he  Rii9-*ian  lan^. 

:   _-.  . i-h  morsf  is  deriyed,  hs  I: 

1  mmsl  were  first  brought  to  England  from 

Tilt;  wliole  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of 
Xhv  St   T-Rwrerce  fiver  to  the  Stniit  of  Macfallinftis,  had 
hetn 
w*t  ' 
th»1 
»•* 
Uiehuiu  • 

Ami  of  -- 

«fiK«iror  a 

«l  a.  Nikolaii 

and  bv 
H.  til 

l-e.     A 


\istence  of  the  White  Sea 

ions  of  Europe.     It  iippvurs 

point  known  in  these  pnrts 

In    that    year    however 

^liip  belonging  1o  the  s<]ua- 

iiy,   who   liad   been  si'nt  lo 

iC'jiiii    or  China,  arrived 

i;l  town  of  Arcli- 

,  :;otia1ii)iw  whirh 

^•^a  was  oj)ened  to  Enirlish 

.  had  been  forrac'l  in  Krisr- 

:  on  the  trtide  i    '  "-, 

1  lie  limit*  rtf  Rti  nt 

'■"  ■<['  Uie 

t>f  the 

1  1  iMP-'atK-  Ti\iii~  in'g'an  to 

ry,  as  Arclianpil  wan  then 

.-  I  uiu  in  i-.r^J.     It  was  less  nrtive  durinij 

1  centur)'.    The  civil  wars,  which  laid  wastf- 

,   til,    ,1.  :i'!i  f,l'  Hiiii^  fJiulnonoff,  and  the 

'stilowlleii  showed 

iiles  1.,  frerpieiitly 

and  almost  aniiiliilaled  the  Kn^jlish  commerce 

nrel.    Towanls  thu  end  of  the  ccnlniy  it  be- 

id  bi'Bfan  to  increase,  but  the  advan- 

"ish  had  enjoyed  over  other  sea-farina: 

II  taken  fiom  then'i,  and  their  profits  were 

I.     Af^er  the  Ibiuidation  of  St.  I*c1ersbur!» 

,vas  diverted  fn>m  the  While  Sea 

vas  in  a  shoit  time  emnplelHly 

..,,.  .  ,.oj  of  I't'tfi-  the  Great. 

uty  the  rnmmerce  of 

r,  so  that  bffwri'ii  ITCl 

iin  an  aM  d 

the  eetltuij  iii- 

.  d  i\)  150.     The  empress  Calhe- 

if,  hn»  Paul  I.  and  Alexander 

I 'h  Peter  had  laid  its 

;  of  this  century  it  has 

It  Shrdlkhe  Eitmeer ;   Storcli's 

i"  the  joints,  so  called 

•...u.,r  of  the  *kin.     Under 

.   all   those   diseases  of  the 

Iimnie  inflammation  in  the 

>n.stitutin^  the  joint, 

♦  tended  with  swelling. 

^  ,  letimes  hard,  re- 

Ihi,.  ;  .  ...as  loading  to  the 

P.  c,  No.  ua. 


may  '  as  lo 

I'^'ii''  Some- 

'   other 
'         .  ,     .  '      -tantly 

nreaciit,  liiid  gieatly  Hga;invaled  by  tliu  motion  of  the  limb. 
In  some  case*  tht  mi>1inn^  of  thr  jrint  nn?  hut  lit;!p  im- 
peded, whilst  in  othi  ,;. 
general  symptoms  I:  ,_.. 
ra(  forms  of  wlii'  ■  iiuw  be  tiaeed  to  dilTutnt 
parts  of  the  joir.' 

Amon^  oldtr  .\ I  j    ._..   i-    .i       ,  '  ,,'ribed 

under  the  names  of  .   lym- 

phatic tumor,  and  o:  ,,(■ 

Iheee  diseases  is  alu 

conling  as  they  wen  ;, 

rheumatic  or  scroft:'  •■    |. 

active  were  referred   i  I  ■  ilie 

latter.     Many  other  di»)i  upon 

the  Bir'-.  temperament,  ami  '  than 

"  itial  ditferences  lit  the  Jiii-^ac.    I  ,•> 

:1  -  of  the  joints  which  arc  gener..  d 

Willie  >«cihn)js. 

1.    Irifliwimnlion   o/  the  Synovial   Mrmhranet. — TItia 

di- !■■•■'' 'p  or  chrouir      V."  •,    -'n.' 

•lie  joint  Vi  i 

'  *   """    '■■■'  -I  i.i  a 

-  may 
<    info 
the  membrane  ;  tjut  tiiis  bi  -.    -e 

advances,  ft-ora  the  thicken,  ,|  ;  Uo 

from  the  effusion  of  lymiih.  The  awtlliiig  always a^suiucs 
the  form  and  dirertion  f\'  the  lynovial  inembvarie*.  Ir:  a 
few  days  the  tV  -        .Mth^j.  ^^  ., 

chronic  form.     '  Jon  is  rl  i 

♦I      '     ■■      i        ■ 


natural  colotir,  1! 
symptoms  are  re...... 

oXTTlion.     In  these  e 

,it  length  become  n! 

mains  thickened,  and 

the    consemience,  c«>i: 

white  swelunft.     Tin-  cuuhcs  oi 

slittdional  and  local.    It  may  an 


.   ,.,id 

!  m.iy 

.a:;e  re- 

c"  joint  are 

1    form   of 

both  coii- 

!'  Jihlebitis, 


i;out.  I'i  -.'iiilis,  or  merciuy  :  or  it  m.iy  be  pio- 

ductd  i  I  isions,  wounds>" dislocations,  or  frac- 

tures v\  \\\t:  H'  ;ii:-,  I'l  ihe  boncs. 

Tlie  treatment  of  this  disease  mu^t  vary  according  .is  it 

is  acute  or  chronic,  or  dependent  on  ]■'<•"]  ■■■■  < ...  .;  —  ] 

crtusis.     In  the  acute  and  local  form  i 

quietude  must  bi^   inMst.-,!   im mul    - :    :...:...._     ..j 

leeches  to  the  \  omse  to,  with  i^iliiw 

purgatives   and        ,  n   the  skin   is  ttuse, 

fomentations  and  poultices  may  be  used;  but  where  not, 
cold  lotif^!!'*  will  be  best.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  chronic 
form  li  !  lotions  to  the  pnrt  may  !)c  apjilicd 

and  p,  njuined.    In  the  latter  stasres  counter- 

irritants  uiny  iic  ustd,  such  as  blisters,  the  savi 
ointment  of  tarfarized  antimony,  fkc.  When  ; 
well  enou;:h  to  move  about,  the  joitd  should  bt-  Im  pi  irun 
riiovitnent  by  strapping  it  with  soap-plusler,  or  covcimjj 
it  with  a  bandag-e  or  a  cap  of  leather  or  other  material 
made  to  fit  tight.  For  the  removal  of  the  stitfneas,  cham- 
l«x>inc:,  t'le  vapour-bath,  or  friction  with  the  hmii!  im-.w.  !,<■ 
employed.   When  the  inflammation  ariiks  Irotr. ;'  i 

or  Bypliilis,  the  treatment  should  be  the  same  u 
diseases. 

2.  Pfifpy  Thirkeniag  fif  the  Stftinifiul  MemhritTtf. — Tliis 
disease  generally  occurs  in  young  pci-^oii!"  bctwet-n  the 
nre.^  of  sixteen  and  Iwenty-fivr.  and  is  nioslly  cunlined  to 
1!     '  '   '      '1''  iiiit  much  pain  in  the  jiMiit.  but 

s  I  in  slowly.    The  joint  on  biih^ 

tL'n-.id. ,.  .4j-i,t.,.,,'  Uj  ..,h  .laid  in  it.    Thi.^  i'' ■-■■    -  .■;;  on 

sometimes  for  veal's,  till  at  last  it  destroys  and 

\inless  the  limb  is  amputated,  hectic  sympi..  ... .  ^    ,„.,,  and 

destroy  the  patient.  This  disea:ie  coasists  in  a  total  diii- 
organir-ation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  whirl  i  is  i'o;ivfr1ed 
into  a  brownish  or  lijjhtish  brown  pulpy  su'  ivinr 

from  a  qunrter  of  rrn  mch  to  half  nn  inch  i  ..'    In 

its  nd'.  lie  caililHv  iifniuielit.s 

phcaled  :  . 

Vuv..^Li;.\\\.— 1.^ 


of  th-. 
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Tlie  well-maiked  cases  of  this  disease  must  be  looked  | 
upon  as  incumble,  and  only  amputation  will  efivc  a  chance 
of  relief.  In  miki  or  doubtful  cjises  the  only  plan  that 
seema  to  offer  success  is  perfect  quietude  of  the  joint, 
which  may  be  secured  by  pasteboard  or  other  splints,  or 
by  srtftp-plaster.  Tlie  general  health  should  be  attended 
to,  and  local  applications  made  accordiufi;  to  the  symptoms. 
Inflammation  should  be  subdued  by  leeches,  and  gentle 
counter-irritanta  may  be  kept  constanllv  applied. 

3.  Ulceration  of  the  Ctirlila^et. — This  disease  occurs 
ciiiefly  in  children  or  adults  under  the  middle  nee.  It  is 
frequently  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  diseases,  but 
often  occurs  alone,  althouich  in  its  progress  it  may  involve 
the  whole  joint.  The  joint  in  which  it  is  most  freimently 
seen  is  the  hip,  protlucing  the  j^^eater  amount  of  the  dis- 
eases known  by  the  name  of  hip-joint  disease.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  knee,  it  ditfers  from  inSammation  of  the 
synovial  mem!)ranes  by  the  pain  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  being  slight,  and  its  going  on  increasing  iu 
intensity.  The  pain  ia  also  present  sometimes  four  or  live 
weeks  before  any  swelling  is  perceived.  Tlie  swelling, 
when  it  docs  occur,  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  outside  the  joint,  and  often  appears  much  larger 
than  it  really  is,  from  the  previous  wasting  of  the  leg  Irbm 
want  of  use.  In  many  cases  an  effusion  takes  place  into 
the  synovial  membi-ane  and  increases  tiie  swelling.  In  the 
progress  of  the  disease  abscesses  form,  havinfi:  fistulous  con- 
nections with  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  surrounding 
inflamed  tissue.  As  the  cartilacinous  tissue  is  renewed 
with  dilficulty,  the  most  favourable  termination  of  this 
disease  is  generally  attended  with  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  rest  is  essential ;  whatever 
^moves  the  limb  atfecls  the  diseased  cartilage.    The  limb 
mny  be  placed  in  splints,  or  bandaged  up  witJi  soap-plaster, 
or  [terfect  quietude  of  the  joint  may  be  secured  by  M'ln- 
tyre's  fracture-splint,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  removed  for  the  purpose  of  making  anplications  to 
the  part  aflccted.    Where  the  joint  ia  hot,  colJ  lotions  and 
leeclies  may  be  applied ;  but  where  it  is  cool,  counter- 
irritants,  blisters,  issues,  nioxas,  aniimonial  ointment,  or 
croton  oil.    On  the  Continent  the  actual  cautery  is  recom- 
kmended.     For  the  swelling  and   rigidity  which  so  coii- 
[•tantly  remain,  relief  may  be  sought  in  the  douche,  cham- 
[pooing,  or  friction  with  the  hand. 

[     4.  Scrofulous  Dismixe  of  the  Joints,  beginning  in  the 

\Bones. — At  one  time  all  white  swellings  were  supposed  to 

tinvolve  the  bones,  and  this  on  account  of  the  apj)urenL 

Tenlargcment  of  the  bones  of  the  afTected  joint.    That  tliis 

ris  not  the  case  the  existence  of  the  above  forms  of  disease 

[proves,  but  even  the  fact  on  which  the  supposition  was 

[founded  is  not  correct.   So  far  from  the  bones  being  always 

^enlarged  in  these  cases,  there  are  only  a  very  few  on  rccoi-d 

lin  wliich  dissection  has  shov^ii  the  bones  to  be  enlarged. 

pThe  bone   has  been   supposed   to  be   swelled   from  the 

hardness  of  thepart  audits  size:  but  the  former  arises  from 

I  the  natural  texture  of  the  parts,  and  the  latter  is  made  to 

appear   greater  by    contrast    with    the   wasting   diseased 

i  limb.     But  the  bones  are  subject  to  disease  which  begins 

(in  their  cancellous  texture.    The   phosphate  of  lime  is 

removed   from  them   or  deposited   in  less  quantity,  and 

^t,  yellow  caseous  substance  is  secreted  in  its  place.    The 

'heads  of  the  bones  are  altogether  weakened  and  soileued, 

and  deposits  of  bony  matter  of  an  irregular   form   are 

ffound  on  their  outside.    Whilst  this  change  is  going  on 

[the  patient  experiences  pain  ;  the  knee,  which  is  the  joint 

fit  most  commonly  attacks,  swells;  the  motions  of  the  joint 

I  are  affected,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  contracted,  so 

*as  to  prevent  it  being  straightened.      In  the  course  of 

time  matter  is  formed  iu  the  cavity,  and  makes  its  way 

Old    by   ulceration  through   the   synovial    membrane,   or 

abscesses  form  on  the  outside  of  the  joint.     Sometimes 

^sinuses  occur,  and  run  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 

I  joint  under  the  fascia,  or  between  it  and  the  skin. 

This  condition  of  a  limb  is  generally  connected  with  a 
■crofulou-s  constitution,  and  the  more  decided  the  scro- 
fiilous  disposition,  the  more  difficult  will  the  disea&e  be 
to  Ireat.  However,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, this  must  be  attended  to  primarily  in  the  Ireat- 
inenl  of  those  cases.  Under  the  article  Scrofula  will  b« 
found  indicated  the  general  piinciples  on  which  siich  cases 
•hould  l)e  treated.  The  local  treatment  must  be  the  same 
as  for  other  cases  of  white  swelling.  Quietude  of  the 
joint  thould  be  secured  on  Bome  oi'  t))«  plans  previously 


proposed,  and  as  there  is  a  constant  tendency  lo  anch]  ___^ 
care  should  be  taken  if  possible  that  the  anchylmis  ocema] 
in  a  position  most  convenient  for  using  the  limb.  Counter-  ^ 
irritants  will  be  found  of  great  utility  in  these  cases,  such  aa 
blisters,  antimonial  ointment,  and  croton  oU.    Care  how- 
ever must  be  taken  that  Ihey  arc  not  employed  whilst  thrra 
ia  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  action ;  and,  on  the  othef 
hand,  the  means  that  are  employed,  such  as  lecchc*.  colif 
lotions,  &e.,  for  an  increased  activity  of  the  port,  should  be 
immediately  abandoned  when  that  activity ceasc-fr.     V.'b.ii 
the  morbid  process  has  been  arrested,  champooin 
and  pouring  water  on  the  part  from  a  height  -■  ^ 

had  recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  strencthening  it.     Tl»« 
uhsces^ses  which   form  in  tliese  cases  should   be  ope  nod ' 
early;  if  left  to  themselves,  they  often  leave  ulcerafiooa 
which  are  difticult  to  heal. 

(Cooper,  FirU  Lines  of  Surgery  i  Surgical  Dictiomuyf^ 
Brodie,  Paihnlogical  and  Surgical  Obxemitiont  on  Dtt 
cases  of  the  Joints.) 

WHITE  THORN,  or  HAWTHORN.     rCRAT.Kc«s.] 

WHITE,  HUBERT,  an  English  line  and"  me?/. .tint  .t 
graver,  horn  in  London,  in  1()43.     He  learnt  di  I 

etching  of  David  Loggnn,  for  whom  he  drew  ami  I 

many  buildings.  He  has  engraved  a  large  colleciiun  of] 
English  portraits,  many  of  which  were  drawn  by  him*clf  J 
from  the  life  in  lead-pencil  upon  vellum.  He  drew  alia'. 
the  heads  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  his  brother,  which ' 
are  engraved  in  Sandrart's  '  Teutschc  Academie,'  &c.  Sir 
Godfrey  painted  Wliite's  portrait  in  return. 

White  engraved  the  firet  Oxford  Almanac  in  1074.  H« 
was  bu.sily  employed  for  forty  yeare,  and  he  had  amaisRl^ 
about  5(MH>/. ;  yet,  says  Walpole,  by  misfortune  or  wurt* 
he  died  indigent  at  last :  in  1704  a  prjniseller  however,  lo 
the  Poultry,  who  purchased  liis  plates,  made  a  fortune  in* 
short  lime.  VValpolo  has  given  a  list  of  about  two  liui>- 
di'ed  and  fifty  of  White's  heads,  to  which  he  has  prefiitd 
the  following  observation :  'As  no  man  perhaps  nu  «• 
eeeded  Robert  White  in  the  multiplicity  of  EngWi  hiadfc 
it  may  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  oalaJoguc  of  then, 
yet  as  my  author  (Vertuc;  had  formed  a  long  list,  it  would 
be  defrauding  curious  collectors  if  I  refused  to  titB- 
acribe  it,' 

Gkorge  White,  the  son  of  Robert  White,  was  •!•  » ] 
clever  mezzotint   engraver  and   a  painter.     Hewuifl-i 
structeil  by  his  lather,  and  he  completed  some  pl«to»l«ft 
uniiuibhed  by  him  at  his  death.     He  excelled  his  father  lo  , 
mezzotint,  and  the  following  heads  in  thi-»^ivl.    im- itiy 
good: — the  Duke  of  Ormond,  I^rd  Clan  «to 

Fetyt,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Colonel  1.  ■  slok 

the  crown,  and  the  notorious  Jack  Sheppard,  atUr  StfJ 
James  Thornhill.  His  last  plate  is  dated  1731,  (^alpolctl 
Catalogue  qf  Engravers;  Strutt,  Dictionary  (f  ft-i 
>rrtii'fr«.) 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  known  as  the  author  of  the  'hVl 
tural  History  of  Selbome,'  was  bom  at  Selborne  on  the) 
18th  of  July,  17*20,  and  received  his  early  eili 
Basingstoke,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  Iu 
poet  of  that  name.  On  leaving  Basingstoke  L, 
raitted  a  student  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  and  took  httj 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1743.  He  was  elected  a  Fellw , 
of  his  college  in  1744,  and  became  Master  of  Arts  in  174tl.| 
and  was  made  a  senior  proctor  of  the  University  in  1732.J 
He  exhibited  when  young  an  attachment  to  literaturtf  snJ'j 
the  study  of  natural  history ;  and  it  was  to  indulge  in  thnr  J 
tastes  that  he  retired  at  an  early  periotl  of  his  life  to  lui' 
native  village.  Here  he  lived  surrounded  by  his  friemli. 
engrossed  by  liis  favourite  purauits  during  the  wholf  of 
his  life ;  he  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  17^3.  Althoug' 
he  had  frequently  offers  of  prefennenl  in  the  chur 
declined  them  all :  not  that  he  was  averwe  to  the  du 
the  clerical  profession;  for  during  the  ]M<  ■'  '•-■' 
life  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  curate  a! 
had  previously  performed  the  same  duties  i  :  , 
parish  of  Fanagdon.  Tlie  work  on  which  the  repil 
of  White  as  a  naturalist  rests,  and  which  must  ever  I 
for  him  a  conspicuous  position  amongst  the  culfi^atoi* 
science,  as  well  as  the  classical  writers  of  Great  Mrilsi^u^ 
is  his  '  Natural  History  of  Selborne'    Tliis  work  was  finsl 

Sublished  in  quarto,  in  I78t),  four  years  prenous  tu  th« 
eath  of  the  author.  In  this  first  euiliou  also  appearv>d  a 
chapter  on  the  antiquities  of  Selborne,  a  part  of  tnc  work 
which  has  not  been  often  republished  with  the  numerous 
editions  of  the  '  Natural  History.*    Alter  the  death  of  Gil* 
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trX  White,  Dr.  Aikin  published  a  work  entitled  '  A  Nata- 
ilist's  Calendar,  with  Observations  in  various  branches  of 
latitral  History^,'  the  whole  work  being  selected  from  a 
iitural  history  journal  which  had  been  kept  by  White  for 
fenty-five  years.  In  1802  the  'Calendar '  and 'Natural 
Tistor)''  were  published  together  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 
1813  the  '  Antiquities,'  '  Natural  History,'  '  Calendar," 
id  Rome  poems  of  the  author's  were  pubhshed  totfethcr 
one  volume,  quarto.  From  this  lime  various  editions  of 
lese  works  have  appeared,  edited  by  the  K»v.  John  Mit- 
>rd.  Sir  William  Jardine,  Captain  Brown,  and  otlier 
liters.  One  of  the  best  of  the  later  editions  was  by  the 
tc  Edward  Turner  Bennett,  secretary  to  the  Zoolo^oal 
xriety.  It  contains  the  *  Natural  History,'  '  Antiquities,' 
'  the  '  Naturalist's  Calendar,'  and  ia  enriched  with  co- 
^ous  notes  bv  the  editor,  and  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Owen.  Yar- 
ell.  Daniell,  Hennie,  Herbert,  and  others.  The  Ifurt  edition 
»f  this  work,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jenynsof  Cambridge,  has  just 
been  published  in  small  8vo.  (1R43). 

The  portions  of  White  s  writing*  devoted  lo  natural 
history  are  written  in  an  eleg:ant  and  pleasing  style,  and 
five  to  the  reader  somethintj  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
wnler.  No  one  can  fail  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
•  quiet  pursuits  of  the  author  in  hi.s  rural  solitude,  after 
reading  his  letters,  and  they  have  much  contributed  to 
spread  a  taste  for  natural  history  in  this  country.  But  his 
letters  and  essays  oti  subjects  of  natural  history  are  not 
merely  interesting  for  their  style  and  matter ;  they  con- 
\nm  n  litr^e  amount  of  original  obser%ation  which  has 
'  il  much  to  a  knowledge  of  the  forms,  habits, 
.<-\s  of  the  animal.slhat  inhabit  Great  Britain. 
\\niie  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  belonging  to  a  fa- 
mily whow  members  all  took  great  dehght  in  natural  his- 
finy  nuisuita,  and  witii  whom  he  was  in  constant  corre- 
']x'fiaence.  Four  of  his  brothera  are  referred  to  in  his 
i'Hers,  and  some  of  them  are  well  known  for  their  literary 
■:ibour'.  Mdit  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  married. 
i'lit  he  died  ."ingle.  He  however  took  trreat  interest  in  the 
'..i'.:)ili«f3  of  his  near  relatives,  and  carefully  noted  down  in 
hif.  ilian-  the  births  of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  who,  at  the 
timi'  ■  Mh.  amounted  to  the  number  of  sixty-three. 

In  I  While  frequently  mentions  a  tortoise  which 

be  kept ,  the  shell  of  the  animal  was  carefully  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  on  being  examined  by  Mr.  Bennett,  he 
found  reason  to  believe  that  it  belonged  to  a  hitherto  un- 
dp«cribed  species,  and  has  accordingly  named  it  Testudo 
Whitei. 
{,I'rrfaci<  to  Bennett's  edition  of  White's  SrJborne.) 
WtflTE,  REV.  JOSEPH,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  joumey- 
man  weaver  of  Gloucester,  where  he  was  born  in  174G.  His 
ilhcr  brought  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  but  sent  him  for  a 
lime  lo  a  charity-school,  where  the  education  he  received, 
lever  it  amounted  to,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him 
"*  love  of  reading  and  study,  which  he  carried  so  far 
fleixure  houi'^  that  his  attainments  at  length  attracted 
ice  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 
led  him  with  the  means  of  entering  himscJf  at  Wad- 
College,  Oxford.     This  was  probably  when  he  was 
jut  three  and  twenty,  since  he  is  stated  to  have  taken 
rree  of  M.A.  in  1773.     At  that  date  the  only  one  of 
lental  languages  which  he  knew  seems  to  have  been 
rbrew  :  he  now  began,  under  the  encouragement  of 
loore.  afterwards  s'ucccsBively  Bishop  of  Batigor  and 
'ishop  of  Canterbury,  to  apply  himself  to  the  Arabic 
[»d   others,  and  made    rapid  progress.     In  1774  he  was 
ilected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college  (worth  about  70/.  per 
lum),  and  next  year  he  was  appointed  I^udian  Proles- 
of  Arabic  in  the   University,  from  which   he  derived 
Jxjul  as  much  more.      On  entering  upon  this  otfice,  7lh 
Lpril,  ITTi^,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  on  the  utility 
'tlie  Arabic  tongue  in  theological  studies  ('De  Utilitat'e 
jngua;   Arabicae   in    Studiis    Theologicis"  ),  which    was 
rinied»  in  4to.,  the  same  year,  and  brought  him  great  re- 
futation.   His  next  publication  was  an  edition,  with  a  trans- 
,  and  notes,  of  the  Syriac  Philoxenian  Version  of  the 
rospels  (.•.S^vcrorum  Evangelionim  VeniioSyriaca  Phil- 
tna'),  from  a  celebrated   MS.  belonging  to  New  Col- 
£6,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  4to.,  in  IT/H.    This  was 
llowed  the  same  year  by  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
Fsity,  Nov.  loth.  1778,  recommending  a  revisal  of  the 
_  ized  Engliih  translation  of  the  Old  'Testameut,  which 
"much  a]>pTauded  both  for  its  learning  and  eloquence. 
was  aow  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  White- 


hall chapel,  And,  having  taken  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1779> 
he  continued  to  keep  Ids  name  before  the  public  by  null-  | 
lishing  in  that  same  year,  'A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don CLowth)  suggesting  a  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  Iha 
Septuagint;'  and  the  next  year,  in  4to.,  '  A  Specimen  of  ] 
the  Civil  and  Militaiy  Institutes  of  Timour,  or  "ranierlane, 
rendered  from  the  Persian  into  English.'  The  completed 
translation  of  the  latter  work,  executed  by  Major  Davy, 
appeared,  in  4to.,  in  1783,  with  a  preface,  index,  geogra^ 
pineal  notes,  Stc.,  by  White, 

Soon  after  this  occurred  llie  most  remarlcahle  passage  in 
his  life.  In  Easter  term,  17K3,  he  was  appointed  to  ])renel)  , 
the  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  following  year:  this  duty  he  * 
executed  accordingly  with  extraordinary  effect;  and  when 
the  sermons,  the  subject  of  which  was  '  A  View  of  j 
Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  in  their  History,  their 
Evidence,  and  their  EffecU,'  were  published,  soon  alter 
their  delivery,  the  admiration  with  which  they  had  been 
lieard  from  the  pulpit  was  borne  out  by  an  etjually  flaf- 
tering  reception  from  the  reading  world,  which  demanded 
a  second  edition  of  the  volume  within  a  twelvemonth. 
A  wealthy  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  lord  chancellor  (Thurlowi, 
speedily  rewarded  the  learned  and  eloquent  author,  who  in 
1787  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  University.  Soon  after 
this  however  a  strange  discovery  was  made.  In  May,  1788, 
died  suddenly  the  Kev.  Samuel  Badcock,  who  had  lor  some 
time  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  able  writer*  in  the 
•  Monthly  ReWew'  and  other  periodical  publications  of  the 
day,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects ;  and  in  his  pocket-lK>ok 
was  found  a  promissory  note  from  White  for  r>t(0/.,  dated 
Wadham  College,  7th  August,  1786.  From  letters  after- 
wards found  among  Badcock's  papers,  it  wiis  aliundnnlly 
proved  that  this  note  was  granted  by  White  in  paynient  for 
assistance  which  he  had  secretly  obtained  from  Badcock 
in  the  composition  of  his  Bampton  Lectuies.  White,  upon 
being  applied  to,  first  duilfled,  and  then  tried  what  he  could 
do  by  bullying :  by  his  blundering  management  he  pro- 
voked the  parties  m  whose  hands  the  secret  was,  to  make 
an  exposure  of  the  whole  affair;  and  then  it  turned  out 
that  Badcock  had  not  been  his  only  coadjutor — that  he  had 
also  employed  the  services  of  Dr.  Parr  in  the  same  way. 
Badcock,  it  would  appear,  was  aware  of  Parr  having  a  hiind 
in  fhe  matter;  Parr,  much  to  his  indignation  when  the 
truth  came  out,  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  Bad- 
cock's  share  in  it.  Wtiite  had  meanwhile  paid  the  money 
to  Badcock's  representatives ;  but  in  17H'J,  Badcocks  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  B.  Gabriel,  preacher  at  the  Octagon  chupel 
in  Bath,  by  whom  the  discovery  had  been  made,  published 
the  whole  story  in  anSvo.  pamphlet,  entitled '  Facts  relating 
to  Dr.  White's  Bampton  Ijcctures.'  To  this  White  replied 
the  next  year  in  another  pamphlet,  which  he  called  'A 
Statement  of  Dr.  White's  Literary  Obligations  to  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pair, 
LL.D.'  This  statement  amounts  substantially  to  an  ad- 
mission of  the  charges,  the  undeniable  facts  being  merely 
attempted  to  be  excused  or  apologised  for.  But  the  most 
complete  account  of  this  curious  affair  is  that   recently 

Eiven  by  Dr.  John  Johnson,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr," 
on.,  18-28,  pp.  216-290.  The  numerous  letters  which  are 
printed  by  Dr.  Johnson  present  the  strangest  development 
of  the  system  of  importunate  mendicancy  which  White  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  on,  not  only  upon  this,  but  other 
occasions.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  afler  all  to  assign  what 
would  seem  to  ordinary  people  an  adequate  motive  for  his 
conduct.  He  wa.s  unquestionably  a  man  of  sterling  talent, 
and  probably  quite  capable  of  writing  as  good  lectures  as 
those  he  begged  or  bought;  and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
indolence  that  induced  him  to  take  the  course  he  did,  for 
the  trouble  he  gave  himself  in  managing  his  scheme  of 
complicated  deception,  and  in  fitting  into  the  form  of  a 
continuous  writing  what  he  wTote  himself  and  what  he 
got  Irom  others,  must  have  been  fully  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  original  composition.  One  tiling  is  clear,  that  his 
otiject  was  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  producing  such  discourses 
as  would  be  most  likely  to  procure  him  preferment  or 
money,  however  he  might  come  by  them.  His  friends 
tried  to  pass  off  the  way  in  which  he  had  acted  as  proceed- 
ing from  sheer  simplicity  of  character  and  ignorance  of  the 
world.  But  there  is  probably  more  tnith  in  what  Dr.  John- 
son says : — '  Under  ttie  lounging  and  neuligcnl  exterior  tif 
a  rustic,  Wliitc  concealed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  refined 
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thinker;  knd,  though  he  looked  wild 'and  we&k,  he  wa« 
if  '     "     t  mail  of  exfrtrii  KiSB.     But  the  slovenly 

I  L-.h  altered  hi6  :  suuk  into  the  texture 

oi  .ii-->  1  iiiiracttT,  Rud  di'iuin.i.i    iie   whole  r<^ 
parr,  it  may  be  added,  who  in  one  letter  char; 

|i»  flint  inrr  ti)  llic  ll:^l■k^'■.l    nuiii:!  "-iini^"!   llii'dri: 
I 

1  .     ,  ,     - 


'■■'•■'Vt. 

.  u- 

ure  not 
;  lun  WIS, 

thai  ttiiuihw  of  While  3  friends,  Dr.  JyJin  Parsons,  after- 
vrirds  bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  a  main  auxihary  in  the 
1  11  of  the  Bampton  Lectures  from  beginning  to  end, 

1  ithout  being  let  into  the  rccret  of  other  pei'sons 

hfui:;  iilio  employed." 

Wliite's  calculation  as  to  preferment  was  not  disap- 
pointed. V  -.or»  after  promoted  by  the  crown  to  a 
canonrv  <  urch;  beudes  which,  having,  in  17m.>, 
v{ica1c(l  li.n  .,  .,w,, -.,i|)  by  marriage,  lie  was  |)reheiitcil  by 
his  c-iillege  to  the  living  of  Melton  in  Suffolk.  His  sub- 
Beijiurit  Mi)>Mc:(tions  were  his  well-known  '  Diatcssaron,' 
or  cl  il  arrangement  of  the  paisaaires  in  the  Greek 
texl  I  ir  Gospels  containing  the  history  of  the  Life 
of  L'hrit>t,  MJiich  appeai'cd,  in  8vo„  in  1800,  and  haj>  beon 
•everal  times  reprinted  ;  his  *  AegypUaca,  or  Observations 
on  certain  AntitpiitieB  of  Kgypl  (containing  the  Arabic 
text,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Ahdallatif 's  Desciiptianof 
Egypt j,4to.,  18(}1 :  a  critical  etlition  of  IheGrcek  NewTes- 
tament,  enhibilingtlie  alterations  proposed  by  Gnesbach  in 
th«i  common  text,  2  vols,  cr.  8vo.,  1808 ;  and  a  sequel  to  this, 
in  a  Litin  synopsis  of  the  system  of  criticism  adopted  by 
f;ri..j,!i.  h  •  (  .\-...-f;.i,..iiacliiaiiaeinNo\umTestanientuni 
'"  in  mil.  He  died  at  his  residence 
1     ■               '                      iay.  1814. 

WHITE,  HENRY  klRKE,  was  a  native  of  Notting- 
ham, where  he  was  bom  21st  March,  1785.  He  was  the 
Bon  of  John  White,  a  butcher  of  that  place,  and  of  his  wife 
ALli-y,  whose  maiden  iiajue  was  Neville,  and  who  belonged 
to  a  respectable  St*ftbrd*liire  family.  He  early  showed 
a  passion  for  reading,  and  had  begun  to  try  his  hand  ut 
ci>iii|i  '  ;   prose  when  he  wa.s  about  seven  years  old. 

Hi^  I  its  in  veise  appcfu"  to  have  been  of  consider- 

ably liii.  1  ...lii.  ;  the  earliest  that  is  given  or  mentioned  by 
his  biographer  is  a  s<hoit  poem  slated  to  have  been  'written 
at  till.  i.-'i.  iir(init....ti.'  He  had  now,  iniiddition  to  writing 
ircd  an  accjuaiutarice  with  the  French 
i  ,    11  tliis  time  it  continued  to  be  ther  in- 

leiiliou  of  his  laiher  to  breed  him  up  to  his  own  business. 
and  OTie  whole  ilay  in  every  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on 
other  days,  were  employed  in  carrying  the  butcher's  bas- 
](ct.  At  last  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
Vioman  of  some  education,  as  well  as  of  a  superior  cast  of 
mind,  and  who  had  now,  in  conjunction  with  her  eldest 
<laughter,  opened  a  girl^i  boarding  and  day-school,  which 
proved  very  sueccssful,  persuaded  her  husb;uid  (o  give  up 
^|,,u  r,i..„  .  a^jifj  III  the  atre  of  fouileeu  Henry,  being  taken 
I  I,  was  placed  in  a  stocking-loom,  that  he  might 

J  hosiery  l)usincag.     But  this  proved  scarcely  more 

!■  >  than  his  original  destination;  he  found  it  im- 

1  11  give  his  heart,  his  head,  or  even  his  hand  with 

finy  elieet  to  his  empluyijient ;  and  jifter  a  year  his  mother 
found  means  to  have  him  placed  in  the  omce  of  Messrs. 
Coldham  imd  Enfield,  attorneys  and  town-clerks  of  Not- 
tingham. To  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  premium,  he  was 
'  '  '  r.u^  before  the  commencement  of 

.1  he  was  not  articled  till  the  be- 
^iniiM^  wi  iuvM  u  i.-M(i.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a  tolornblo  kuuw  ledge  of  Latin  with  very  little  instruction 
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and  had  h' 
'.Added  Il:il 
'jjomy,  a  III  I 
'-was  another  ol 
fjby  ear  on  llie  • 

practic^nJ  t 

fipally  (H  , 

^rapher,  "lui  pa^iiia  show  he  had 
iniluktry  m  to  make  if  wotidc: 
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try 


ied  as  his 
illi  year  I 


:iy 

1  very  pleasantly 

iiliewise  a  turn  for 

All  thjti  nhire  too  his  time  w.is  prin- 

tho   Jaw,   'lo  which,' says  his   bio- 

iimnelf  willi 

eould  have 

■    r.e.' 

io<(uire 


i  the' Nionthly  Mirror.' 
'  rhomas  Hill,  the  pro- 

pricUw  til  Lliu  iiuL-iucutiuaed  work^  and  of  Mr.  Copel  LolH, 


induced  him,  about  the  cloee  of  the  yov  1802,  to  pnrpojc 

a  volnme  of  poems  for  the  press.    It  doe-    •  '  -  t< 

have  been  published  however  till  the  end  < 
or  the  beginning  of  1"^'   >-^i>"'i    •  --^"i'-  ■ 
permission,  to  the  diu 
alter  giving  her  natut,  ____,  ^ 

even  to  notice  the  poems  or  their  author  ; 
which   was  harslily  treated  by  the   rcvic - 
have  attracted  little  of  the  uublic  ri' 
means  however  of  making  tne  youi 
Southey,  to  whom  he  is  principally 
servation  of  his  memory  and  the  ge' 
still  felt  ahiout  him. 

Before  his  fii-st  volume  of  poetry  was  published,  a  gt* 
change  had  been  wrought  in  his  opimons,  and  '•     -'  >i| 
intellectual  being,  by  his  conversion  from  an  i. 
to  religion  and  a  tendency  towai'i-  intil.iiH    i,, 
passionate  conviction  of  the  tn  \\ 

appears  to  have  been  most  ojier;.'  .i 

and  heart  in  this  new  direction  was  the  ei 
young  friend,  who  had  been  some  lime  i 
struck  in  the  same  way,  being  about  to  pivceed  lu 
I- ni versify,  a  destination  which  White   had  mIVm  Ic 
fonvai-d  lo  with   intense   desire,  though 
hope.     He  now  bent  his  whole  soul  to  fi, 
of  following  his  friend  to  ("■    '     '  '  .i; 

educated  for  the  church,     i 
very  discouraging ;  but  at  lifi   im    m.n' 
principally  by  means  of  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Ki 
whom  he  hacl  been  recommended,  and  wli 
a.Mzarshipat  St.. John's,  with  additional   ; 
ance.     He  cpiitted  his  employers,  who  vi 
their  consent  to  this  arrangement,  in  October,  IM^, , 
Southey's  memoir  is  deficient  in  dates,  and  that 
he  entered  the  University  is  not  given ;  but  we 
that,  by  Mr.  Simoon's  advice,  he  read  for  a  year 
Hev.   Mr.  Grainger,   of  Winteringham   in   Lincoli 
where  he  studied  very  hard,  and   made   great  pr 
During  his  first  term  one  of  the  University    . ' 
came  vacant,  for  which  he  was  advised  to 
a  candidate.     He  passed  the  whole  tcnn  lu  j  i^j'oi 
this  object ;  but  his  strength  and  spirits  s\ink  ur 
exertions,  and  when  the  day  came  he  found  hinisel 
pclled  to  decline  being  examined.    He  had  now 
fortnight  to  prepare  for  the  general  college  exanun 
in  his  exhausted  and  desponding  condition  he  wcmld 
declined  that  too  ;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  coa 
ward,  and  was  nronounced  Ihe  first  man  of  his  year. 

He  now  paiu  a  shv>rt  visit  to  London,  the  cTci»eme«it  i 
which  probably  only  .1' 
The  next  year,  at  Cam 
at  the  college  exauiiuiUio;i.    ine  ''oi.i 
private  tutor  in  nialheniiities  during  tl 
relaxation,  nut  stimulus,  was  what  \\.i^  .a.  .m 
another  visit  to  London,  from  which  he  returned  to  cof 
only  to  die.     His  death  took  jjlace  on  Sunday,  the  litthl 
October,  ISOti,  when  he  had  just  passed  the  middle  of  *^ 
twenty-second  year. 

His  pajjers  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  fricn 
who,  iu  1807,  published  a  selection  from  his  j 
prose  compo!>itions,  in  two  volumes,  accompanied  v,i',ii  lU 
memoir  from  which  the  above  facts  have  Iwen  fiXtn.    A 
supplementary  volume,  coi-     1 
]!eared  in  1M22;  and  both  y 
corporated,  and  in  that  form  •  i  i 
White'  have  been  several  fime> 
before   us,  printed  in    1823,  is  i.o.,. 
reckoning  from  the  publication  of  the 
populaiity  which  Henry  Kirkc  While  i  , 
li  owing  perhaps  more  to  the  touching  cue 
history,  and  the  attractive  picture  of  his  ' 
character  which  has  been  drawn  by  his  < 
grapher,  than  to  its  merit.     It  has  in  its  bv 
sidcrable  feeling  and  melody,  bat  il*  ; 
and  sickly,  and" the  manner  and  ipir.i 
Even  taking  into  consideral  i 
cannot  be  pronounced  fobs 
ncnts  also,  though  cm 
ivhich  they  were  raft 

i.. iMc,  and  his  biograpLv.  ..„- .,yi....v., — 

them. 

WHITEBAIT.      Until    Mr.  Yarrcll    Investigated  llv 
natural  liistory  of  thiit  very  popular  Utile  ftsli>  it  iku  i 


!i>  {U<:    l> 

I' a  by  tlK; 

Ui 

Ih- 

laJ.. 

CI' 

to  ba  the  jroun^  of  the  iihad.    In  ihe  fourth  volume 
'the  'Zoological  Joum&l' that  eminent  n(itiirali*t  pub- 
lished some  valuable  pap+^re  pro%-ing  iU  distinctnewt  as  a 
cpecies  :  '  lembor  of  the  Herriiiar  genus, 

Ckpeu  -..    The  whitebait  is  the  Chnw-i 

olba  ot  '■      red  and  fully  dcscribtu  in 

the  a*];;  1  Fishes/     It  grows  to  the 

length  w.   ^   ...v.,    .  u....  .. .  -..>.  ,  ,irc    unifonuly  of  a  white 

colour,  whtrncc  it  deiivcA  its   name.    It  appeaj-s  in  the 

'niAmt^:^  ill  nut  li  1    11.'  Ill'  Mai-cli  or  early  in  April,  and 

-  id  abundant,  when  it  forms  a 

,  icure.    In  the  days  of  Pennant 

liic  hig^titf  cla»e.t  ui  Uii-  coiuniunity  had  not  the  taste  to 

apjTreriBtc  Hits  Httle  delicacy,  as  he  has  put  on  rtcorJ  in 

'iry ;' now  howu'Vfcr   'the  lower  order  of 

lolls  »«,  rt  sorted  'to  the  ta\eni5  con- 

'    >  liait  are  taken,'  are 

rned  of  thu  land  in 

uiiiDci,     i  111.- (i&hery  is  continued 

lie  roe  would  seem  to  be  deposited 

I ,  B8  youne  ones  of  small  mzc  are 

reason.  Tln-re  are  lepslntive  cnact- 

il  fishing,  on  nceounl  of  the  necessity 

-  wjth  sninll  niislit's.  but  Ihey  are  now  seldom 

i  11  reed,  as  it  has  liei-n  shown  that  no  fry  of  valu- 

»iri»awiin  along  with  them, 
litebait  was  first  detected  in  Scotland  by  Dr.  Richard 
who  frave  an  acrount  of  it  in  1H3K,  in  his  vaUi- 
kble  "  Ichthyolotry  of  the  Fi  ilh  of  Forth,"  a  prize  essay  of  the 
Wernerian  K'atiiral  History  Society.  He  remarks,  'I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  whitebait  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
Rrth  ot  Forth  fhroutrhout  the  whole  year  in  considerable 
quantity, and  that  the  iiahermon  would  find  it  a  uowiouice 
w  i"'  "■""  ofjual  or  superior  to  the  sperliujj  fishery,  did 
Ih-  liKKle  of  fishing  for  whitebait  that  is  practiced 

Ij^j^i- ^Ls.*     He  also  detected  the  whitebait  in  great 

^HB|I||B  in  the  Solway  Frith,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
^HBiere  however  the  daintiness  of  the  morsel  is  unknown 
Infte  inhabitants  of  its  shores.  The  principal  food  of  the 
Mlnitrbait  seems  to  be  a  \Q.ry  minute  species  of  shrimp, 
flarirer  than  a  moderate^ized  flea. 

leli  liB*  shown  that  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 

;f   are  furnished  with  three  or  more 

h.  a  character  which  at  once  dis- 

n  iii>iii  \iw  siiad,  which  has  those  parts  destitute 

SFIELD,  REV.  GEORGE,  the  founder  of  one 

great  divisions  of  Methodism,  was,  as  well  as 

-labourer  Wesley,  of  clerical  lineafje,  although 

liale  progenitors  were  of  the  Ijuty.     His  grcat- 

the   Rev.  Samuel  Whitefield,  was  rector  of 

iyard  in  Wilts,  and  afterwards  of  Rockhninpton 

fetetKhire ;  in   whicli  latter  charge  he  was  snc- 

s  son  of  the  same  name,  who  died  without 

, jlhor  of  his  sons,  Andrew.  prol)ably  his  eldest, 

n  private  gentleman  on  his  estate.    Thomas,  the 
:  »on  of  this  Andrew,  was  bred  a  wine -merchant,  and 
1'    ■  '  fur  some  time  in  Bristol,  where  he 

,  Edwards,  a  lady  respectably  con- 
^.  liaving  probably  been  unfortunato, 
Dtred  himscdf  to  Gloucester,  and  there  took  an 
and  his  wife,  besides  a  daughter,  had  six  sons,  of 
thorn  George,  the  subject  of  the  jirt-siont  notice,  was  the 
wmcrMt.  *I  was  torn  in  Glouceslei-shirc,"  says  Whitc- 
Idcl  hinwolf, '  in  the  month  of  December,  1714.  My  father 
thcr  kept  the  Hell  Inn.'  It  appeare  from  one  of 
tr  birthday  was  the  IGtii  of  the  month. 

.;  when  he  was  two  years  old  ;  but  his 
uhu  Ljutmuedto  keep  the  inn,  did  her  best,  in  the 
nidstof  dc^cliniiig  circumstances,  to  bring  him  up  creditably, 
II".         '  1  to  say,  even  when  he  was  an  infant, 

h;i'  more  comfort  from  him  than  from  any 

<hct  ■'.  iin  LUiiucn.  '  My  mother,' says  Whitefield.  'was 
«ty  careful  of  my  education,  and  always  kept  rae  in  my 
in.1''  '  -^-o"-  tnr  Mhifli  T  fvin  nGver  sufficiently  thank  her) 
M)  1  .ist  with  the  tavern  business.' 

I,  y  of  his  youth  in  dark  colours, 

Oetn  nothing  more  than  a  lively 
.  iius  and  wilful  boy,  with  far  more 
rmuuti  I'l  iiim  than  (he  reverse.      In  liis  own 

ju>h  *■■'  i!?  <he  matter,  he  says, '  I  was  so  brutish 

t  '■  and  used,  purposely,  to  shun  all 

jH^_    _ ing  it  [which  is  what  most  little 
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boys  are  ia  the  habit  of  doing].  I  soon  gave  prevntnt 
proofs  of  an  impudent  temper.  Lying,  filthy  talking,  and 
foolish  jesting  [these  strong  names' Whit*  field  would  have 
given  when  he  wrote  this  to  any  light  or  jocular  talk],  I 
was  much  addicted  to,  even  when  very  young.  Sometimes 
1  used  to  curse,  if  not  swear.  '^^  ''  "^  from  ray  mother  1 
thought  no  thel^  at  all,  and  nke  no  scruple  of 

taking  money  out  of  her  poct,,  ..i.uie  she  wan  up.  I 
have  frequently  betrayed  my  trust,  and  have  more  than 
once  spent  money  I  took  in  the  house  in  buying  fruit, 
tarti,  &c.,  to  satisfy  my  sensual  ai>petite.  Numbers  of 
Sabbatlis  have  I  broken,  and  generally  used  to  behave 
myself  very  irreverently  in  God's  sanctuary.  Much  money 
have  I  spent  in  plays,  and  in  the  common  amusements  of 
the  ago.  Cards  and  reading  romances  were  my  heart's  de- 
light. It  has  i-arely  happened  that  an  excited  convert  has 
had  so  poor  a  case  as  triis  to  make  out  against  his  former 
self.  Moreover,  Whitefield  is  compellciflu  aiiknowlcdge 
that  he  had  his  occa:>ional  religious  aspirations  from  his 
earliest  years.  '  Such,'  he  aflerwrirds  says,  '  was  the  free 
grace  of  God  to  me,  that,  though  corruption  worked  so 
strongly  in  my  soul,  and  produced  such  early  and  bitter 
li-uils,  yet  I  can  recollect,  very  early,  movings  of  the 
Blessed  S^nrit  upon  my  heart.  I  had  early  some  convic- 
tions of  sin.  (Jnce,  I  remember,  when  some  pereons  (as 
they  frciiuetiUy  did )  made  it  their  business  to  tease  me, 
I  irameaiately  retired  to  ray  room,  and  kneeling  down, 
with  many  tears,  prayed  over  the  118th  Psalm.'  He  had 
always  in  fact  a  good  and  sensitive  heart,  and  never  was 
capable  of  any  hardened  or  deliberate  wickedness.  Even 
when  he  picked  up  the  halfpence  or  other  small  change 
which  his  mother  left  carelessly  in  his  way,  he  used  to  give 
part  of  the  money,  he  tells  us,  to  the  poor.  By  the  time 
fie  was  ten  years  of  age,  too,  he  had  formed  the  wish  ol' 
entering  the  church.  '  I  was  alway?,'  he  say^s  '  fond  of  be- 
ing a  clergyman,  and  used  frequently  to  imitate  the  mi- 
nister's readini^  prayer^  &c.'  Pait  of  this  ambition  no 
doubt  was  inspired  by  the  pleasure  he  had  already  begun 
to  take  in  the  exercise  of  his  fine  voice  and  power  of  de- 
clamation, wliich  were  among  the  greatest  of  his  personal 
gifts. 

He  was  placed  at  the  grammar-schon]  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt  in  his  native  city,  wiien  he  was  about  twelve,  and 
here  he  made  considerable  progress  in  I..)itin,  distinguish- 
ing himself  besides  in  delivering  the  speeches  at  the  an- 
nual visits  of  the  corpoi-ation,  and  also  m  acting  (olteu  in 
girl's  clothes)  plays  coraposeil  by  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
gratification  of  the  magistrates.  But  nffcr  a  time  he  got 
tired  of  this.  '  Before  I  was  fit\een,'  he  proceeds,  'having, 
as  I  thought,  made  sufficient  progresis  in  Ihe  classics,  and 
at  the  bottom  longing  to  be  set  at  liberty  tivm  the  confine- 
ment of  a  school,  I  one  day  told  my  mother  that,  sjjicje 
her  circumstances  would  not  permit  her  to  give  me  a  uni- 
versity education,  more  learning.  I  thought,  would  spoil 
me  for  a  tradesman,  and  therefore  I  judged  it  best  not  to 
leani  Latin  any  longer.  She  at  first  refused  to  consent, 
but  my  corruptions  (?)  soon  got  the  better  of  her  goixl 
nature.  Hereupon,  for  some  time  I  went  to  learn  to  write 
only.  But  ray  mother's  circumslttnces  being  much  on  the 
decline,  and  being  tractable  that  way,  I  began  to  aseist 
her  occasionally  in  the  public-house,  till  at  length  I  put 
on  my  blue  apron  and  my  tnujfrrt,  washed  mops,  cleaned 
rooms,  and  in  one  word  became  professed  and  coraiuou 
drawer  for  nigh  a  year  and  a  half.' 

This j)oint  of  abasement  to  which  he  had  got  sf enu  la 
be  sumcient  to  satisfy  Whitefield's  own  notion  of  the 
woildly  humiliation  anci  dishonour  i>roper  to  fomi  paii  of  a 
history  such  as  his.  After  about  a  year,  his  eldest  brother 
haviiii:  mairied,  his  mother  left  the  inn  ;  and  Whitefield, 
finding  that  he  could  not  agree  with  his  sister-in-law,  fol- 
lowed his  mother  in  a  few  months.  '  My  raolher  gave  me 
leave,'  he  says,  '  though  she  had  but  a  little  income,  to 
have  a  bed  on  the  ground,  and  live  at  her  house,  till  Pro- 
vidence sliould  jwint  out  a  place  for  me.'  But  it  appears 
that  neither  mother  nor  son  had  given  up  the  idea  of  the 
latter  yet  making  Ids  way  to  the  university,  •  Having  thus 
lived  with  ray  mother  for  some  considerable  time,'  Whitefield 
goes  on  to  state,  'a  young  student,  who  was  once  my 
schoolfellow,  and  then  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  t'olJege, 
Oxford,  came  to  pay  iny  mother  a  visit.  Atnongst  other 
conversation,  he  told  her  how  he  had  discharged  all  col- 
lege expenses  that  quarter,  and  saved  a  penny.  Upon 
that  my  mother  immediately  cried  out,  "That  will  dy  lor 
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my  son !"    Then,  tnmin^  to  mc.  she  Raid, "  Will  yoH  po  to 
Oxford,  Gcoree?"  1  replied,  "With  all  my  heart."  Where- 
upon, having  the  same  friends  that  thisyoun?  student  had, 
my  mother  without  delay  waited  on  them.     They  pro- 
mised their  interest  to  i?ct  me  a  servitor's  place  in  the 
same  college.'      The  result  was,  that  he  went  back  to 
l-school,  where,  he  states,  he  now  spared  no  pains  to  ^■et 
[forward  in  his  book ;  and  that  he  was  admitted  a  sen'itor 
I  of  Pembroke  t'ollege  in  1733.     Before  he  had  leil  school, 
Lihe  relipiou-s  element  in  his  character  had  been  stronsfly 
f  developed.   His  own  account  is  that  for  a  twelvemonth  he 
jhad  E[one  on  in  a  round  of  duties,  'receiving  the  sacra- 
J.Bient  monthly,  fasting  frequently,  attending  constantly  on 
I  teublic  worship,  and  praying  ot\en  more  than  twice  a  day 
in  private.'   He  was  thus  in  the  fittest  temper  of  mind  for 
fjoinin;?  the  Wesleys  and  their  associates,  who  had  been 
[already  for  some  years  known  in  the  University  by  the 
name  of  Methodists,  and  of  whose  proceedings  he  had 
f  heard  before  he  came  up.    He  was  introduced  to  them 
I  after  he  had  been  about  a  year  at  college,  and  soon  showed 
Ihut  he  was  to  be  outnin  in  zeal  by  no  one.     It  had  hap- 

fjcned  that,  before  he  and  the  Wesleys  met,  Whitefield  had 
seen  nourishing  his  devotional  temperament  by  the  same 
books  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves — those  of 
Thomas  i  Kempi.s,Scougal,  and  Ijiw. 

Whitefield  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Ben.son,  of 
Gloucester,  20th  .June,  1736.     Soon  after,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.    From  the  first  his 
preaching  made  an  extraordinary  impression.     Even  the 
doctrine  he  delivered  was  not  so  novel  and  arousing  as 
the   manner  in  which   he  delivered   it.      Such   earaest- 
rcss,  such  passionate  enthusiasm  had  never  before  been 
lieard  ft-om  the  pulpit  in  England,  afc  least  by  that  genera- 
tion.    But  even  this  vehemence  lay  quite  as  much  in  the 
\oice   and  action  as   in  the  language   of  the   preacher. 
Whitetield's  voice,  which  is  afRrnied  to  have  been  so  pow- 
erful as  to  be  auditile  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  appears  by 
general  testimony  to  have  been  in  all  other  respects  one  of 
the  most  effective  for  the  purposes  of  elocution  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man :    capable  of  taking  every  various  tone  of 
emotion,  and,  whether  poured  forth  in  thunder  or  in  softer 
tnusic,  making  its  way  to  the  heart  with  irresistible  force 
,  and  effect.    "Then  he  gesticulated,  lie  stamped,  he  wept 
['with  a  tempestuous  abandonment  to  which  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  counterfeit  passion  of  the  stage  seemed 
tame  aijd  poor.     He  tiret  came  up  to  London  in  1737,  to 
officiate  for  a  time  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower ;  but  his 
first  sermon  in  the  metropolis  was  preached  in  Bishopsgate 
clnircli.      He  then  officiated  for  a  few  months  as  curate  at 
Diimmer,  in  Hampshire.  While  he  was  here  he  received  from 
his  iVicnds  the  Wesleys,  who  were  then  in  Georgia,  in  North 
America,  an  urgent  invitation  to  follow  them"  to  that  sct- 
'tlement.    With  this  he  immediately  resolved  to  corapry, 
but  liefore  leaving  England  he  went  to  pay  a  farewell  visit 
Ao  his  friends  in  Gloucester;  and  in  that  city  and  Bristol, 
and  arterwards  in  Ijondon,  he  preached  to  such  overflow- 
I  iug  audiences,  and  with  such  extraordinary  effect,  as  made 
vlhe  whole  country  ring  with  his  name.     Breaking  uway 
I  however  from  all  the  inducements  that  were  held  out  to 
keep  him  at  home,  he  embarked  for  Georgia  on  the  23rd 
,0f  December,  1737.  although  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  Ja- 
l-nuary  following  that,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  the  vessel 
"-Jifol  fiiirly  under  wei^h,  about  the  very  time  that  the  ship 
nvliich  broucht  Wysley  ba<'k  to  England  was  getting  into 
''tlieport  from  which  \Vhilcfield  had  sailed. 

Whitefield  remained  in  America  till  towards  the  close  of 

the  year.     He  then  returned  to  England,  mainly  with  the 

fview  of  raising  sulTscriptions  for  an  orphan-house  which  he 

>atl  established  in  Georgia,  and  which  continued  to  be  a 

principal   object  of  attention  witli   him  during  his  life. 

>N(»w  beeran  that  course  of  preaching  in  association  with 

rWesIey,  which  may  be  said  to  have  blown  into  a  flame 

the    sparks    kindled    by   their    jirevious    separate    exer- 

[iions,  and  to  have  establi.'*hed  Methodism  as  a  popular 

Flhith.     It  was  Whitefield  who  set   the    first  example  of 

? reaching  in  the  open  air,  which  he  did  on  the  ancmoon 
f  Siitui-dav,  the  17th  of  February,  1739,  on  Hannam 
■Mount,  at  Rose  Green,  to  the  colliers  of  Kmgswood,  near 
[Bristol.  ^ 

From  this  time  fofward  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant 
novetnent  from  place  to  place,  and  exercise  of  his  won- 
'derful  power  of  exciting  and  swaying  the  feelings  of  all 
orders  of  persons  by  his  peculiar  pulpit  oratory.     He 


repeatedly  revisited  America,  and  traversed  the  wh^ 
tent  of  the  British  possessions  there  ;  when  on  this  I 
the  Atlantic  he  generally  made  a  yearly  round  ill 
Engr?and  and  Scotland ;  he  was  several  times  in  Ir| 
and  in  17i>4,  on  one  of  his  voyages  to  America,  h«  i 
sfiort  time  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end  of  his  life  his  pop 
as  a  preacher  remained  almost  unimpaired ;  multitui 
least,  continued  to  crowd  to  him  wherever  he  anfl 
and  to  hang  with  absorbed  attention  on  his  lips,  altj 
as  in  the  case  of  Wesley  also,  the  more  extr-'^  '•'•"■'  < 
which  his  appeals  had  at  first  in  many  insli  i 

soon  ceased  to  be  commonly  exhibited.     >    :  i 

the  unlettered  that  he  interested  and  delighted.  lt| 
the  year  17-48  tliat  he  became  known  toSclina,  couB 
Huntingdon,  who  made  him  one  of  her  chaplains.', 
connection  introduced  him  to  the  highest  cirvle*  l| 
rank  and  literature  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  among  | 
mirers  and  frequent  hearers  were  now  to  be  found  n4 
numbers  of  court  beauties  and  persons  of  both  sexeil 
first  distinction  in  the  world  of  fashion,  but  such  I 
Chesterfield,  Bolingbrokc,  and  Hume.  So  also  in  A| 
he  was  listened  to  with  wonder  and  complacency  faj 
jamin  Franklin.  i 

Whitefield  and  Wesley  were  in  variouB  reapea 
unlike  one  another,  and.  as  is  well  known,  tliey  a 
long  continue  to  co-operate.  They  quarrelled,  so  «| 
in  1741,  about  the  great  question  of  prede.«»tinationj 
ley  declaring  for  the  Arminian  theolog)',  the  milder ) 
ol  Whitefield,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  ui| 
standing  up  for  the  L'alvinistic  system  of  irresistioi 
and  eternnJ  decrees  of  election  and  reprobatioa.  j 
never  came  to  agree  ujwn  this  high  matter;  but! 
flammation  of  feeling  which  their  difference  at  first  • 
on  both  sides  soon  cooled  down,  and,  altho  •  '-  '^  v 
again  acted  in  concert  or  association,  their  ■  1 

Course   was   renewed    long    before   they    1^.;.   ...^ 
Whitefield,  who  felt  that  he  was  likely  to  go  Ul| 
always  spoke  of  Wesley  as  the  man  who  ought  to  I 
his  funeral  sermon  ;   and  Wesley  actually  perform^ 
office  for  his  old  friend.  | 

Whitefield  lost  his  mother,  in  the  seventy-first  | 
her  age,  in  December,  1751.  While  he  was  in  Am^ 
the  spring  of  1740,  he  .ipphed  to  two  of  his  friendij 
and  Mrs.  D.  to  ask  if  they  would  give  him  their  dM 
to  wife,  at  the  same  time  telling  tnem  that  they  n< 
be  afraid  of  sending  him  a  refusal ;  '  for  I  bless' Gol| 
he  in  his  singular  epistle,  '  if  I  know  anything  of  a 
heart.  I  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which  tha 

calls  love But  I  have  sometimes  thouglj 

E would  be  my  helpmate  ;   for  she  has  often  Mj 

pressed  on  my  heart.'  'rhis  attempt  came  to  nothia 
the  next  year,  on  the  11th  of  November,  he  vras  t^ 
iu  England  to  Mrs.  James  of  Abergavenny,  a  widotn 
tween  thirty  and  forty,  who,  he  intimates,  was  neiUl 
nor  beautiful,  but  had  become  religious  after  havim 
lived  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  his  vntc  a 
pregnant,  he  announced  publicly  that  the  child  worn 
boy,  and  become  a  preacher  of  the  cospel  ;  he  wm  I 
to  the  sex,  but  the  infant  died  at  the  end  of  four  ■ 
His  wife  died  in  1768;  and  one  of  his  f ri  -  '  '"t 
Wiiiler,  lias  recorded  that  Whitefield  and  < 

happily  together,  that  'she  certainly  did  nn  , ^ 

ouKnt,'  anil  that  *  her  death  set  his  mind  much  at  i^ 

AVhifefield  himself,  whose  health  had  begun  to  gil 
about  1757,  died  at  Ncwburj'  Port,  near  Boston,  in 
rica,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  30th  of  Sppq 
1/rO.     His  printed  works,  besides  an  cd'  'I 

'  Commentai-y  on  tlic  Bible,'  which  he  pul  i 

consist  principallv  of  S4>rmons,  either  print'  i 

manuscripts  or  taken  down  by  reporters  a-  1 

few  controversial  tracts  and  other  occasion 
copious  journal   of   his    life  and  laboui>. 
volumes  of  letters,  amounting  to  14(35  in  ■•■ 
ing  over  the  time  from  July  11^  1734,  to  v  ( 

his  death.    A  collection  of  his  sermons,  tru; ;  -.  ......  \ 

in  C  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  at  London  in  1771 
journals,  like  Wesley,  he  published  in  his  own  lii 
the  second  edition,  with  considerable  correciiooft.  api 
in  1756.  A  lifp  of  WTiilefield.  ly  the  ttev.  J,  Gilli 
nister  of  the  College  Church  of  Glasgow,  appeafcd,fl 
at  I..undon,  in  iHlS ;  and  a  laree  volume  of  aeaq 
closely  prinlodpages,  entitled  •  The  Life  and  Time* 
Hcv,  George  Whitefield/  by  Robert  Piulijv  ma  put 


Br  work  is  one  of  considerable  lalenl,  but 

reatly  impaired  by  the  almost  entire 

Vluch  ini'oriu:ition  about  Whiteficld  ia 

iniMl  in  Southey's  Lt/e  of  fVetley ;   Jay's  Memoirs 

ftrr.  Cr.rnrlius  H  inter,  12mo.,  London,  18U9;    and 

nf  the  Countess  qf  Huntingdon,  2  vols. 

wLi,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Westminster  which 
near  Charing  Cross  to  Downinc;  Street,  and 
le  1  names  to  St.  James's  Park.  Within  this  space 
»ted  w%'er&l  of  the  chief  public  offices  of  the  British 
Uent,  as  the  Admiralty,  the  Horse  Giianls,  the 
rjr,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  others.  Whitehall  was 
f  the  site  of  an  extensive  palace,  which  wiia  occu- 
ecesBivcly  by  Henry  Vlll.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
irles  I.,  Cromwell,   Charles  II.,   James  II.,    and 

a  in. 

palace  was  ori^nally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
ry  of  England  m  the  rei^  of  Henry  III.  He  be- 
sd  it  to  the  convent  of  Black  Friars,  and  by  them  it 
At  in  124H,  tu  Walter  de  Grey,  archbishop  of  York. 
iuit  time  it  was  called  York  Place,  and  became  the 
of  the  archbis^iups  of  York,  who  occupied  it  for 
three  centuries.  The  last  ai-chbishop  who  resided  in 
Cardinai  Wolsey.  He  made  very  extensive  addi- 
I  the  buildines,  and  lived  in  a  style  of  sumptuous 
leence  scarcely  surpassed  by  Kmg  Henry.  The 
ten  visited  the  cardmal,  and  was  entertained  with 
f  splendour.  Wolsey  however  lost  the  king's  favour, 
was  then  ordered  to  leave  York  Place,  and  Henry 
MsesBon  of  it  himself.  It  was  not  allowed  to  be 
k'ark  Place  any  longer,  and  it  soon  afterwards  re- 
tb«  name  of  Whitehall,  probably  from  the  bright- 
"|tfae  recent  erections  of  Wolsey,  when  compared 
old  buildings.  Among  the  additions  made  by 
'  divers  fair  tennis-courts,  bowling-alleys,  and  a 
ft.' 

r  Junes  I.  came  to  the  throne,  the  (rrcatest  part  of 
mce  was  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that,  in  lGO(i.  he 
lo  pull  down  and  rebuild.  A  stately  banqueting- 
lad  just  been  completed,  when,  in  1G19,  it  took  iire, 
Is  entirely  burnt.  James  now  resolved  to  rebuild 
Die.  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
wyal  palaces,  and  he  made  designs  for  a  new  naliice, 
Hronld  have  been  of  the  most  extensive  and  niag- 
i  description.  The  banqueting-house,  which  he 
in  1 619,  was  completed  in  about  two  years,  and  lor- 
f  escaped  the  last  and  greatest  conl'agration,  which, 
, destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
The  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens,  by  direction  of 
I L,  who  afterwards  walked  from  one  of  the  windows 
keafTold  on  which  he  was  beheaded.  The  Banquet- 
ige,  under  the  name  of  Whitehall  Chapel,  has  been 
r^ylace  of  public  worship  since  the  time  of  George 

Enanding  height,  the  beautiful  forms  and  mould- 
windows,  and  the  rich  effect  of  the  half  pi  I  lain, 
nd  ornamental  wreaths,  render  it  one  of  the 
inking  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis. 
rB.NT.]     ("Knight's  London,  vol.  i.) 

TEH  .WEN.       [CUMJIKRLAND.] 

!TEHEAD,  PAUL,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Edmund 
lead,  a  tailor,  of  Castle  \ard,  Holbom,  London, 
he  was  bom  6th  February,  1710,  r>.s.,  being  St. 
iay,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  said  to  have 
I  tus  Chiistian  name,  ludicrously  unsuitable  to  his 
er,  and  made  more  memorably  ridiculous  by  his 
•atirist  Churchill's  well-known  lines — 

*  May  I  ran  wursr  iliieTBCC  on  nukniioorl  full ;) 
'     Uc  born  •  Whitrbooil  and  knptUcil  a  IVuL !' 

ring  school  he  was  placed  as  apprentice  to  a 

4  the  city ;   but  he  aitenvards   fuund  means,  in 

[Vi  not  explained,  to  escape  from  this  position,  and 

Amself  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court  as  a  student  of 

pit  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called  to  the 

l\     •"  r.  '       '   .lined  wherewithal  to  live  in  idle- 

-sion,  bv  marrj-ing  Anna,  the  only 

r>i.  .^.MiiiKiton  Dve'r,   Bart.,  of  Spain's  Hall, 

with  whom  he  receivcJ  a  fortune  of  tea  thousand 

It,,.  !ndy.  who  did  not  live  long,  is  stated  to  have 

it  very  homely  in  her  person  and  little  better 

Two  years  before  this  he  had  published  his 

nlitled  •  Slate  Dunces,'  a  satire  upon  the 

Lb  be  iatcfibed  to  Pope,  and  which  brought 


hiin  both  into  notice  with  the  public  and  into  favour  with 
the  opposition,  then  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
was  followed,  in  1730,  by  another  piece,  entitled  '  Manners,' 
ill  the  same  strain,  but  written  with  so  much  more  daring, 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Delawar,  the  author  and  hm 
publisher,  Dodsley,  were  ordered  to  attend  attlie  bar  of  the 
House  of  I^rds,  and  Whitehead  found  it  necessary  to 
abscond  for  a  time.  He  was  now,  along  with  Ralph  (upon 
whom  he  had  poured  unspaiing  abuse  and  contempt  a  few 
years  before,  in  his  '  Slate  Dunces'j,  a  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
others,  one  of  the  pack  of  literary  lackeys  kept  about  him 
by  Bubb  Dodington;  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  hi» 
zealous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  patron,  not  only  by  his 
pen,  but  at  elections  and  in  other  ways.  Besides  '  The 
Gymnaiiiad,'  a  diatribe  against  boxing,  which  appeared  in 
1744,  another  satire  against  the  government,  entitled 
'  Honour,'  which  he  published  about  the  same  time,  and 
'  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Inomson,'  in  1755,  were  the  principal 
productions  of  this  part  of  his  life.  Another  of  his  patrons 
and  boon  associates  was  the  notorious  Sir  Francis  Da.sh- 
wood,  afterwards  Lord  le  Despenser.  Wliitehead  made 
one,  with  Dashwood,  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  Wilkes,  and 
others,  in  the  inlamous  revelries  of  Midmenham  Abbey. 
In  return  Dashwood  procured  for  him  the  household  place 
o(  deputy  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  wliich  is  said  to  have 
been  worth  8(X)/.  a  year,  and  which  he  held  till  his  deatii. 
He  spent  his  latter  days  at  a  villa  which  he  formed  on 
Twickenham  Common  ;  but  he  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  3Uth  December, 
1774.  His  collected  works  were  published,  in  a 4to.  volume, 
in  1777,  by  Captain  Edward  Thomson,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life ;  and  they  are  also  inserted  in  Chalmers's 
'  Enghsli  Poets,'  and  in  the  last  edition  of  what  is  called 
Johnson's  collection. 

WHITEHEAD,  WILIJAM,  was  the  son  of  »  baker  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  bom  in  1715.  The  interest  of 
Mr.  Broraley,  afterwards  Lord  Montfort,  who  was  one  of 
the  county  members,  procured  him  a  nomination  to  Win- 
chester ;  and  after  passing  through  that  school,  where  he 
had  been  only  two  years  when  his  father  died,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1735,  on  one  of 
the  scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke,  who  had, 
like  Whitehead's  father,  been  a  baker  in  Cambridge,  and 
had  directed  that  they  should  be  given  in  preference  to 
the  sons  of  deceased  members  of  that  ti-ade.  The  value  of 
this  facholai^hip  was  only  four  shillings  a  week  ;  but  his 
mother,  although  she  had  been  lett  in  very  sti-aitened  auJ 
involved  circumstances,  managed  to  give  him  some  further 
lieh) ;  and  Whilelicad  struggled  on  till  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  174-.  He  seems  to  have  now  in- 
tended to  take  holy  orders,  as  had  been  done  by  his  elder 
brother  John,  who  held  the  living  of  Pershore,  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester ;  but  this  purpose,  if  it  ever  was 
entertained,  was  changed  by  his  being  selected,  in  1745, 
to  be  tutor  to  the  son  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Jersey  (the 
same  who  allei  words  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  was  the 
fatlier  of  the  present  peer).  About  a  year  after  tlm  White- 
head resigned  his  fellowship,  lu  1754  he  went  abroad 
with  his  pupil  and  Viscount  Nunehain,  the  son  of  Earl 
Harcourt.  Alter  spending  a  siunmer  at  Rheims  and  a 
winter  at  Leipzig,  they  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  thence 
to  Italy,  returning  through  Switzerland,  Germaav,  and 
Holland,  and  reaching  home  in  September,  1756.  During 
his  absence  from  England,  Whitehead  had,  by  the  interest 
of  his  noble  patrons,  been  appointed  to  the  patent  place  tf 
secretary  and  registrar  to  the  order  of  the  Bath;  and  the 
year  after  his  return  he  was  nominated  to  the  office  of 
poet  laureate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colley  Cibbcr.  Botii 
these  offices  he  held  till  his  own  death,  on  the  14th  oi" 
April,  17H8. 

Whitehead  began  very  eaily  to  be  known  as  a  wider 
of  verse;  and  his  poems,  conaating  of  epistlev  liU«,«, 
essays,  odes.  Sec,  were  twice  collected  and  pnutv^l 
under  his  own  direction,  first  in  17i>4  and  agmn  in  iT?-*: 
a  thii-d  edition  was  published  by  Mason,  with  i\  uu  uu«ir 
of  the  author,  immediately  alter  his  death,  m  ,>4 

they  are  also  inserted  inChalinew's  edition  oi  ,\^ 

Poets,'2l  vols.  8vo.,  1810.    Tlieyawnou 
neglected  and  forgotten.     His  most  i*-. 
is  his  tragedy  of  *  The  Roman  Falhor 
upon  the  Horace  of  CoiiKiih'\  »>hu-h  - 
out  at  Drury  Lane  in  173*.).  and  lonji  v»n.i 
play.     He  u  also  the  author  ivf  aiiutlur  \\. 
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♦  Ortusft.  Qneen  of  Athene,'  first  produced  in  17^ ;  of 
I »  The  SrIionI  for  Ix>vers,'  a  comedy,  in  1762 ;  and  of '  A 
Tnp  to  Hcotliind,'  a  fiirce,  bronghl  out  with  considemble 
[swrcew  in  1770. 

WHITETHHOAT,  Mntanlta  trivia,  Urm.;  St/lvia  ei- 
■i;  \  )( t. :  Oiirrucn  einerfa.  Beclut. 

>  tton. — Muh. — Top  of  tfie  he«d  and  space  be- 

I  ■     !»nd  the  bill  ash-colour:  other  parts  prey, 

'  with  nist-coloiir,  whit'li  last  predominates 

j>, ,...,, _,  .  M  the  top  of  the  back  ;  winplilackish,  all  their 

Ctiverts  bordered  with  verj'  bright  nisly;  ouilJs  ed<;ed  with 
.  tiiifl  colour,  excf^t  the  ey'ternal  one,  which  it  ed^ed  with 
white ;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  pure  white  ;  breast 
ulightly  t!ri5:ed  witlirose-colour  ;  sides  and  abdomen  niuty 
grey  ;  tail  deep  brown  ;  quills  of  etjual  length,  except  the 
most  external,  which  is  ranch  the  shortest ;  this  last  hn.s  the 
outside  barb  and  the  extremity  pure  white  ;  the  succeeding 
feather  is  only  terminated  with  whitish.  length  5 
inches. 

Ftntnlp. — With  the  tints  less  pure  and  the  upper  parts 
niore  clonded  with  rusty ;  white  of  the  throat  and  of  the 
external  lail-feallier  clouded  with  rusty;  no  rosy  tinsre  on 
the  breast. 

Yonng. — With  more  rust-colour  on  the  upper  parts: 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  white,  and  the  rusty 
borders  of  the  wlng'-corerts  wider ;  external  qnill  edged 
with  rusty,  instr.ii!  nf  ^vhite. 

Tliis  is  the  /  'V>c  or  Gnxftte  of  the  French; 

M'^rrffffd  !Tnl  'r  of  the  Italians  ;  Kfapper  (Jrait- 

1  mr,  and    GrauU'i'ijflge 

1  ;  Kogsnrttt'r  fiui\  iWritar 

v\  mh-  i^ut.'Ui"*;  t'l'/nnon  l> /nl-t^rroiify  Mu;: l  "  -•>/- 
etit-throal.  Hltfitf'ltfnnl,  Jf'hfrtir-fihy-hird,    1'  Vr; 

Muftir,  Peggtj,  Peff^tj-whttn-thrwit,  Chttrr,  tuiu  h  .'i mtie 
ol  the  modem  British  ;  and  Y gtrdd/gwun  of  the  antient 
Driti'lv 

G<  >  DistHhution, — Denmarlc,  Norway,  Sweden, 

Rusv  1,  GiTiimin.  Tfollnnd,   France,  Vrovence, 

Spain,  Sardinia,  It.il  .  Trebixond. 

A  regrular  nummci  ■  ihe  British  Islands,  arriving 

about  the  thinl  week  in  April,  and  departing  in  autumn. 

Hnhitf,  Fbod,  ^'t. — The  principal  food  of  the  If'/itte- 
thmirt  consists  of  insects  :  it  is  very  fond  of  caterpillurs, 
Andi^n  considerable  consumer  of  berries  and  smaller  garden- 
r     '  '  ■         -,  currants,  &c.,  among  which  they 

eh  havoc  in  .Tulv  and  Au^st.  A 
lUvmi  nuMi  "r  II  inv.  lui^icd  thickct  of  bramtjlca,  nettles, 
weeds,  and  rank  grass,  js  generally  selected  for  the  nest, 
which  is  seldom  found  at  n  greater  distance  from 
the  ground  than  two  or  three  feet,  and  has  the  out- 
ride framed  almost  entirely  of  the  stems  of  dried  grass :  the 
iipptr  jiart  or  cup  of  the  riest  is  very  thin  and  flimsy  at  the 
aides,  ami  the  inside  is  lined  with'  finer  grass  stalks  and 
panicles.  The  eggs,  which  amount  to  four  or  five,  are 
white  with  a  greenish  tinge,  speckled  and  spotted  with 
ftshy-brown  and  ashy-green  of  two  shades. 

•Some  of  the  notes  of  the  voice  of  this  bird,*  says  Mr. 
Ynrrell,  '  ;■  liarsh,  others  arc  pleasing,  though  too 
fief]nentiy  but  he  always  sinps  in  earnest,  erect- 
niir  liisci  out  his  throat,  shaking  his  wing?,  jerk- 
ing histai!  »£;  other  movements  which  murk  his  agi- 
tation. Oi...  ;,  hcsinjrs  on  the  wing,  ascending  with  a 

peculiar  flight,  rapidly  describing  smalPcircles,  and  after  a 
fi'W  turns  duscendmg  to  the  spot  from  which  he  arose.' 

Bechstein  states  that  the  Wiitethroat  rises  into  the  air 
as  it  sings,  as  if  to  be  better  heard,  circles  round  as  it 
feases,  and  sinks  agiun  into  its  bush.  Tlie  song  is  pro- 
hinged  far  into  the  night.  The  same  author  observes  that 
when  this  bird  is  alone  in  a  room  its  song  is  very  me- 
lodious. Mr.  Sweet  considered  it  one  of  the  most  dc- 
liijhtfiil  and  pleasing  birds  that  can  be  imagined  in  cap- 
tivity. If  kept  in  a  large  cacrc  wiih  other  birds,  it  is,  ne 
•ays,  full  of  in*:—  "■■■■■rr  and  frisking  about,  erecting  it.s 
rrtst,  and  pen  .ing  oil  the  time.  He  thinks  a 
cnod  one  little  1...  ..,  ,,)  a  blackcap  in  song.  Mr.Swcet 
Iw'.l,  when  he  wrote,  one  in  his  po<wc>;'iion  tniit  liad  lived 
with  liim  about  elivcn  \cars.  r\n'.l  which  was  then  in  &s 
good  heaHh  nv,  '  ~  ever;  'and  certainly,' 
ttj^s  he,  '  no  sm.  ccter.  or  more  varied. 
It  is  of  the  same  li'uiper  ai>  ti  j  •■,  never  sufTering 
If  to  be  nutdntie.  It  Hill  -^  for  hours  togc- 
rainvt  aiii  ';inuary, 
will  \h  ion  the 


nightingale  raises  its  vftice,  it  ahn  doc?  the  -a 

its  utmixst  to  get  above  it ; 

song  it  will  run  up  to  the  r 

neck  as  if  in  defiance,  and 

it  in  the  face  ;  if  the  night: 

it  is  in  an  instant,  flying  round  riie  nviiiry  iin 

the  time.' 

There  is  another  Whitethroat,  alsr,  ~  -  m  - 
these  islands,  and  first   noticed   he-  Itn 

Ijghtfoot,  who  found  it  near  Bulsln.^.    .,.   Inickil 
shire,  the  same  who  diacovefed  the  Reed  IVarblrr 
country. 

This  is  the  Si/friu  Ctirrven  of  I 
rucd  giiri'u fa,  Brnhxn  :  and  is  t 
the  French  ;  Fiefiten,  Dnnn,  im 
jmrgra'rmitchfoi  \\\eGerm«m,  >'  I 

Lesit('r  JVhittrthront  of  the  English. 

Description. — The  whole  of  the  lop  of  thf  hdl 
a.sh-colour;  space  between  the  ev  '  '  c  U 
feathers  that  cover  the  orifice  of  the  t  3«h 

mantle,  and  ri;mp  ashy -brown ;  tail  mjn^^iuali,  i 
feathers  ash-coiour,  borueix-d  and  terminated  with 
but  white  on  the  whole  of  the  ev*'  r- 
feathers  only  terminated  by  a 
sides,  and  abdomen  white  slight 
of  the  lower  parts  pore  white.  Length  Atb  : 
quarter. 

Female  not  quite  so  latgc  as  the  tr- 
seen  in  two  instances  witli'a  beautifni 
the  breast. 

Geogntphica'  Distribution. -^TivnmKrV..  9w« 
temperate:"  r  parts  of  "'  ' 

In  tlH'<;e  i«I  ire  as  fni 

and  rarer  m  .-n- mmid.     In  Ir»*i 
have  been  seen.     It  arrives  and  d' 
time  as  the  Cummon  IVhiMhroat. 


<'9ni 


Comskon  Wliiiothronl. 
Habits,  Pond.^-c.—ThQ  f"  ■'  -i'  •»-  tVKH.Mbr 
the  same  as  that  of  its  ran 
quents,'  say*  Mr,  Yurr* !!, 
belies,  orcliaids,  an<l 

seen  and  heard  in  1(  '  i 

bird  have  nothing?  parlieular  in  llicu  tune  to 
them ;  biit  in  a  wild  state,  if  approached 
caution  to  prevent  ahnii,  or  when  kept  in 
low,  soft,  and  ploasintr  whi-itle   may  be  hei 
almost  incessant 
plication  at  ear 

tillCtion.      The    lU-i     i>    l:(iji:i.i 

or  low  bushes:  it  is  slight  in  s' 

on  the  outside  \\'\\h  '»'-.^  •■  » - 

bents,  fibrous  roots,  n 

distinguished  from  tli 

ratlier  shorter,  as  well 

*}ims  rntbcr  smaller,  ni. 

SI  idth;   llu 

*!■'  '  ■    !".oJk]ed,  priii'  I  ,■ .  _v  ... 


fli 
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aah-gnj  and  1'"^*  'r-iwa.  Tlie  egga  in  number  nre  four 
«r  ftT« ;  lAi'  n^  has  rentn.rkcd  that  incubation 

eoamenett  *.  /.'     (Bri!l^/i  P  rds.) 

la  Germany  it  is  termed  .'  rchen,  or  the  FJttle 

mUrr,  frvMH  some  of  its  clau  ^  beiiic;  supposed  to 

lormble  the  noi«6  of  a  niill,  acuLiicliug  to  Btc-h&tcin,  who 
rrisaris  that  as  thc&e  notes  nrc  heard  more  distinctly  than 
the  others  they  are  eii  Uioui^ht  to  be  its  whole 


wag  I  but  the  icbt.  iu 
lOvOll.  M3  var: 
»vb1ci».     Vi 
ri«c,  in  r    ■■' 


I  certainly  very  weak,  is 

>  tiu-:(jiiioub  tliat  it  surpasses  other 

iis^  in  thi:i  under-tonc.  says  Ik'ch- 

is  continually  liopping  about  the 

►  I  to  utter  dull,  clap,  it  stops  and 

«  1...     .....^  -..^iigtli  of  the  larynx  to  pronounce 

Lablc.  To  enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  song,  Bcchsteiu 
thai  it  fthould  be  alone  in  a  room,  and  then  no 
flftier  singiniT-bini  is  more  agreeable,  aa  it  rarely  utters  its 
Both  Svreet  and  Blyth  spvak  favourably  of  its  6ong, 
>nDcr,  who  gives  a  very  pleasing  account  of 
bred  up  from  the  ne*t,  says  it  is  not  »o  agree- 
u  ihai  uf  most  of  the  other  H])ecies  of  warblers. 
TGirr.  JOHN,  ARCHBISHOP,  the  third  jm- 
at  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  alter  the  Re- 
ion,  in  the  reisjn  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  waa  distin- 
for  hi;j  leamins:  and  for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the 
crtabllshoienL  He  wzm  bom  at  Great  Grimsby  in 
ofchire  in  1530,  of  hifjhiy  respectable  parent*,  hiit 
itbet  being  a  merchant  of  that  town,  and  hia  mother  a 
«f  good  parentage  of  the  same  place.  He  \\  .-is  en- 
at  an  early  a^e  to  the  care  of  hi'.  '  <'it 

R,  the  abbot  of  a  mona»tety  of  Black  '  <di- 

St.   Aujgustine,  at  Wellow,    or   Wclhovo  juxta 
To  this  ctrcumstance  the  decided  and  conaiat- 
ter  of  Whitcift's  religious  viewa  may  be  chiefly 
ted  :  for  the  abbot  had  predicted  the  downfall  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  it«  corru^jtiom*, 
years  before  the  lie  formation,  and  had  often  b<!en 
to  sar  '  that  he  had  read  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  over 
er.  but  rouM  never  find  there  tKat  their  religion 
ed  by  God.'    The  mind  of  his  pupil  was  tliere- 
d  at  an  early  age  to  approve  aod  hold  fact  to 
e^  oIIIk'  Reformation,  which  i^ere  then  rapidly 
ig  'irmany  and  in  Eng'apd,     .Vl^tr  atudy- 

far  i  s  with  his  uncle,  yoi:ng  ^'Jutgill  was 

bf  kini  to  an  eminent  scliool  bcJongmz  to  9t.  An- 
r'*,  n  rpli^rioMs  hou&e  «it\jated  betveen  Broad  Street 
~  Street.  Lor.Jco.    'Wliile  al  f Lis tciiool b« 

t  in  St.  hi.  '»Chardij-anI,  a  ■taooch 
'  bjr  Ida  avcnioa  to 
''Sin  rttimroutrd 
^-vlaaadattaMl 
!a  no  ioogrt 

:«c4bc 
'flit/of 
<:oOwc. 

fikada 

-•  ir.a*'- 


emuinf- 

Je  him  i 
,  arwl  at 


in  1548  he  wms  *•■■ 

'  'Te   he  wai  tr^.cr- 

rjioved  to  J' 

aractcr,  E. 

iSmAluid  ,the  martyr,  and  Qmnlsi 

|S54  he  commeoced  Ba*l»iflf  of  A  " 
_  jrcmr  ww  elected  UOam^  Pc'- 
^veOefe  he  formed  a  atraof  attache— 

Aodiew  Pem&t  to  vbom  he  was  ;- 

aaa  «ad  preteehoa,  vfaieh  hr  ^> 

fmtaed  hu  atudiea  ai  Caat> 

VL.  when  the  Pntcataat  &ttr 

protected,  he  made  oo  aecreC 

»fc««kra  otQaetn  Mary  be  f- 


were  burtifd  i'i  ''"■  >"-iii..>t->.i«r>.<       Ti,.,  i... ...(,.,,  .-.r  it.. 

viaitni-a  wax  di 

Bucer  and  Fwli     .  . 

and  Whit  gift.  I)  nd  good  icaton  to  iii' 

punity.     In  this  perilous  year  ho  to'  ii<r 

of  AitH,  and  during  the  reuiaindn  n 

he  continued  his  studies  nt  the  T'<  „ 

cautious  reserve  as  to  In  ,,iu 

of  Elizabeth  op«;n<-d  to  li;  .  ||. 

ing  tJie  c  o- 

testant  K'  .  n. 

tercd  intu  in.ij  i.,ii. , .,  ..> 
at  St.  Mary's.     He  contn 

(or  upwards  of  fiflcen  yr  ., 

learniiig  and  talents,  aii>l   I.  '  r»  und 

prefernientB.      Hii  halun  .  m  .    m... 

fesMor  uf  divini<  1  liini  niui 

hewBichoiicn  i  I'enibrokti  i 

in  that  .situation  lor  tluci.'  months;  foi  In*  i  ..t 

having  obtained  him   (hi*  lionnur  of  |iri .  iliti 

cinccii,  he  Rcquittvd  1  ,  well  tlml  »lu  uuulr  Unu  hrr 

chaplain,  anu  shurll'  '«  makti-r  uf  Tiiiitty  ('nlliifo, 

Cunibridire.     I'    "  ■      .  '  of 

D.r>„  and  mk  .,f 

divinity.  In  Kiii^^  i,,.  ui-'niijim  i-n,  ih,*  >'\,  ■\iic)v  r  imij- 
luiii  he  had  been  fur  i»ome  lime,  conferred  upon  lam  a  ipio- 
bend  ill  lilx  .•i:il..-.I.«l 

M>  'I  was  taking  an  ocliv*  |»«rt  in 

the  ;;•  !   iiivfriilv.  fir   whiil]    \i,iiiu,.,    |i« 

drew  up,  with  the  >i  u 

of  fallrircn,  a  body  i  |,| 


>'• 


1 

him 

i..VM^. 

11   ' 

copacy 

at     Itir- 

tl 
li. 

iuii,  itssacrsi' 


•drioa  aad  awwlMrr  of ' 
jmthihtii  ha  Ihc  tmrnne  /«^ 
abb  ttofc.  «f  itrral  U«r«> 
iiimtJBimi.    Be  ij' 
wflhMVcnijr.bat  if. 
IsAr;  api»  la*  w'm^ 


.     c,  ordgte<l  a  »t>tfatA>r,  - 
i/flimianoncn  1e  Casihrk: . 
nutpoQ.  and  to  taaauie  a   ' 
aft  w«a  to  coodi  aSarc. 
wtcfinioed  to  ctcape  C 
fame  abrcad.     He  «^»> 

ortemion  by  Tk.  Ptesa.  t 

the  learch  of  the  lailwi      Bia 
^aggeratcd.  (or  mC  mij  6m  uA^  op' 


cv  Mtf 
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extiicd  htms«ir  (o  repress  papacy  on  the  one  hand,  ami 
I  dissent  or  Puritanism  on  the  other,  and  repeatedly  obtained 
"le  thanks  of  the  Privy  Council  for  his  success.    At  the 
irae  time   he  protected  the  rights  and   interests  of  the 
Icrpy  of  his  diocese.    The  strictness  of  his  orthodoxy  and 
I  the  severity  of  his  discipline  wore  displayed  at  a  time  most 
ilkivmirnble  for  his  further  promotion.     Grindal,  then  arch- 
[♦ishop  of  Canterbur}',  had  s^iven  great  offence  to  the  queen 
F^by  his  leniency  to  schismatics,  and  at  length,  on  refusint; 
to  obey  the  queen's  orders  in  suppressing  iJrophesyinsrs  (or 
[TOectinjp»  of  the  clerpy  for  vrorsnip  and  tne  discussion  of 
felipious  subjects  in  ]>ri  vate  houses),  he  was  suspended  from 
'his  office  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and  confined  to  his  own 
house.    Grindal,  a  meek  and  timid  man,  was  anxious  to 
tesign  at  once   his  otBce  and   its  cares ;   and    Elizabeth 
oflercd  the  archbishopric  to  Whitgift,  which  he  however 
declined  to  accept  diu-ing  the  life  of  Grindal.    That  prelate 
ioon  after^vards  died,  and  in  1583  Whitgift  succeeded  him. 
The  queen's  zeal  for  orthodoxy  was  now  at  its  height, 
tnd  her  new  archbishop  lost  no  time  in  proving  his  deter- 
mination to  enforce  confonnity.    He  immediately  required 
all  the  clergj'to  subscribe  to  three  articles  before  they  were 
permitted  to  execute  any  ecclcsiaitioal  IVinclion,  viz.  :~ 

1,  That  the  queen  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  ; 

2,  that  the  Ordinal  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  the  Woitl  of  God ;  and  3.  that  theThirty- 
nine  Articles  were  to  be  admitted  as  agreeable  to  the  Holy 

''Scriptures.  He  suspended  all  the  clergy  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  these  articles,  introduced  greater  strictness  in  the 
admission  (o  holy  orders,  and  exacted  compliance  with  all 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  also  obtained 
^Trom  the  queen  a  new  ecclesiastical  commission,  with 
greater  powers  than  any  of  the  preceding  commissions — 
*rliich  he  never  flinched  from  exeicising.  Henceforward, 
from  his  high  station  in  the  church  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  queen  and  her  councillors,  his  biography 
may  be  said  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  EriraT)eth. 
Religious  persecution  was  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  though 
Cruelty  does  not  appear  to  have  been  part  of  WhJtgiiVs 
character,  he  was  a  stern  disciplinarian— inflexible  in  his 
principles,  and  rebohite  in  their  application.  Doubt  was  im- 
Known  to  him,  and  he  would  not  allow  it  in  others.  Thus  he 
addressed  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  the  case  of  the  Kentish 
ministers,  '  And  hero  I  do  protest,  and  testify  unto  your 
loi-dships,  that  the  three  articles,  whereuntothey  arc  moved 
lo  subscribe,  are  such  as  I  am  ready  by  learning  to  defend, 
in  manner  and  form  as  they  are  set  down,  against  all  rais- 
likers  thereof  in  England  or  elsewhere.'  With  this  strong 
conviction  of  right,  he  regarded  all  dissentients  as  obstinate 
Bchismaticb  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  punishment.  His  chief  object,  how- 
ever, was  to  exclude  non-conformists  from  the  church,  rather 
than  to  seek  out  and  punish  heretics.  To  this  duty  he 
repeatedly  affirmed  that '  her  majesty  moved  and  earnestly 
exhorted  him,  with  strait  charge,  as  he  would  answer  the 
contrary;'  and  he  would  listen  to  no  solicitation  to  bend 
him  from  his  purpose.  Having  heard  of  threats  against 
his  person,  he  writes  to  Lord  Burghley,  '  And  if  there  be  no 
other  remedy.  I  am  content  to  be  sacrificed  in  so  good  a 
cause:  which  I  will  never  betray,  nor  give  over  ;  God,  her 
majesty,  the  laws,  my  own  conscience,  and  duty,  being 
with  me.'  The  lord  treasurer  Burghley,  who  haS  always 
been  his  firm  friend,  oHcn  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
Whitgift's  severity,  and  contended  wisely,  as  well  as 
humanely,  that  the  ministers  of  the  ch\u"cn  ought  not  to 
be  questioned  upon  minute  points  of  doctrine,  imless 
they  were  *  notorious  offenders  in  papbtiy  and  heresy,' 
and  '  wished  that  the  spirit  of  gentlenes*  might  win,  rather 
than  severity  :'  yet  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  that 
gnat  man,  and  even  of  the  council,  Whitgilt  persisted  in 
maintaining  an  inquisition  in  the  churcli  which  drove 
many  pious  men  into  dissent. 

\Vliother  convinced  of  t>»e  evils  of  such  inquisition,  or  at 
lensrth  overcome  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  we  find  him, 
in  1.585,  assenting  to  the  advice  of  Secretary  Walsinghara, 
and  .LiT.-ping  to  require  subucnplion  of  those  only  who 
^  liter  to  enter  into  livings  or  the  ministry,  leaving 

li  d  the  clergy  already  in  the  enjo\'mcnl  of  bene- 

fices, provided  they  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
according  to  tlie  appointed  ritual. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  opinion,  he  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 


ber, a  decree  lo  restrain  the  liberty  of  the 

I  decree,  of  June  23.  l.oS.'i,  no  printing-presses  ■ 

anywhere  but   in  London.  Oxford,  and  Cambridt 

I  number  of  these  was  to  be  settlefl  by  the  archbisS 

'  the  bishop  of  London :  no  book  was  suffered  to  be  J 

I  without  having  been  perused  by  them,  and  all  i 

selling,  uttering,  or  even  binding  unauthorised  boo| 

liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  his  views  in  at 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  his  natural  character  v| 
from  harshness  or  severity.  His  old  friend  the 
Salisburj'  indeed  attested, '  that  there  was  nothing  I 
tie  feared  in  his  government,  especially  towards  lij 
time,  than  his  milaness  and  clemency.  "Pregnant  iq 
whereof  were  his  earnest  solicitations  to  the  queeti 
pardoning  of  Ud&l.  and  others  condemned  to  die  f 
sedition :  and  for  the  dismission  of  '  amf 

other  contentious  ministers  from  thf  nt 

divers  other  gentlemen  had  the  like  laAoui   ol^ 
them,  and  pardoned  from  both  fine  and  imprisoi 
entertaining  the   presses  and  printers  of  morf 
virulent  books,  secretly  printed  nnd  di.'ipersed.*! 

His  respect  for  learning  and  learned  men  WD 
various  occasions.  Hooker  dedicated  his  ■  Eccld 
Polity '  to  the  archbishop,  not  only  on  account  of  I 
office  in  the  church,  but  in  gratitude  for  previouai 
and  encouragement.  That  learned  divine  had  Wi 
pointed  Master  of  the  Temple,  I.ondon,  throusti  j 
fluence  of  Whitgift,  and  being  desirous  of  more  let* 
retirement,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  great  work, 
by  the  same  kind  patron  removed  to  the  living  of  B^ 
in  the  diocese  of  Salisbuiy,  and  al^envards  to  th«  ] 
of  Bishopthorp  near  Canterbury.  Nor  was  Whitg 
tention  confined  to  works  of  a  religious  charactci 
learned  antiquarj-  Stow  dedicated  to  him  his  •  Aoj 
1000,  and  said  '  that  his  grace's  great  love  and  nffm 
aj]  good  studies  in  general,  and  to  antiquitieainpa^ 
had  been  so  singular,  that  all  who  liked  and  lov^j 
studies  justly  esteemed  hira  tlitir  principal  and  I 
patron.'  ^ 

The  archbishop  always  took  a  livel} 
management  of  public  charities,  and  ci:  i 

ficently  to  their  foundation  and  support.     In  15*^ 
stored  the  antient  hospital  of  Eastbridge.  for  the  r 
the  poor,  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  enl:i       I 
ments,  and  placed  it  upon  an  improved  i 
also  built  and  endowed,  entirely  from  his  cvn  n-\i.t\ 
hospital,  free-school,  and  chapel  at  Croydon  in  Son 
completion  of  which  was  accomplislud  '■•-•--  '  •    -r 
time.     His  liberality  gave  rise  to  e\ 
liis  wealth  and  of  the  revenues  of  his  .,. . 
the  archbishop  drew  up  an  exact  statem' 
chases  and  of  the  yearly  income  of  the  ar 
steward  also  stated  in  the  House  of  Com 
same  time,  that  the  net  income  of  the  a: 
exceed  2200/. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Eliiabcth  Whitgil 
!cRt  King  James  should  make  alterations  m 
menl  and  Liturgy  of  the  church  ;  and  in  order  ' 
him  he  deputed  Dr.  Nevyl,  dean  of  Canterbuiy, 
upon  his  maje^ty  in  Scotland,  and  to  recoromfl 
Cnurch  of  England  to  his  favour  r-'  •-•:••■  ; 
king's  answer  was  favourable  to  the  s'  ( 

but  the  tenor  of  Whitgifl's  correspu;.,.,  1 

.''hows  him  to  have  been   in  continual 
change.     He  had  been  so  long  accustm:  i. 

certainty  upon  the  firm  friendship  of  the  queen.  ^ 
accession  of  a  stranger  to  the  tiironc,  while  it  end 
those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  church,  perplcj 
aged  prelate  with  doubts  and  misgivincr*  a?  to   " 
In  October,  1603,  the  king  is-^ued  a  p: 
ference  of  the  clergy  upon  the  state 
January  following  this  conferen>  <  v.  i    i      i 
archbishop  took  a  prominent  p.!      ■     ■]  ' 
fending  before  the  king  the  doctniic^  un'l  p 
church.    Tile  result  was  a  commission  to  the  arc! 
and  to  certain  bishops  and  lords  of  the  coimdl  for 
gulation  of  matters  in  the  church.    The  moat  Inl 
subjects  submitted  to  them  were.  *  tluit  cflre  br  l.iW 
one  uniform  translation  of  tlie  1' 
in  the  church,  and  that  without 
nideration  be  had  what  el 
andcanonical  scripture,  arc    ,,.  ......  ^ . ,,( 
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dad  oat  lirt  toMMtJmUlai 

_  to  NkuD  in  IwfaBcfe.  mad  on  fbm  iai- 
Jk^aAit  A  Iiw  iatarrinr  widi  tbe  kuts.  be 
wt§k  *  it,  «ftieb  «aded  ia  an  attack  of  paW 
>^    naliagvinudlttaat  UalMlh,«ad 
kawooUpm^rte  hts  lile;  aadtiHiirbe 
it  ke  akaoU  tbiBk  it  OM  of  th«  greatest  tenw 
aa^p  tkat  eanld  be  prts  hia  ia  tu  kiagdum.* 
«■  1W  IHh  (tf  lUraafy.  1603-1  in  the  fcratf- 


of  liii 


Ih* 


CUnaiy 
hbacc,  aadwa*  bimed  intite  paiMhckudi 
Ha  <kath  — hmJ  to  laya  beaa  accafaatrf 
orgDcfte-Uiapaapcetoor  tfaednuck.  H» 
■aafiBctkcdn^of  Qed,  vid  one  of  fak  laat 
»  fcdatad  hw  joy  *  tliat  be  dioaU  dk  ■!«  tioie 
kadi  nihar  g^r*  mp  to  Cad 

bios' caatealaaaB  cf  hkbaw, 

laeat  aad  aetirity  ia 

ihoold  bare  cupiwui 

bii  tai»  iatcnilj,  bia  fMtjr.  aad 

biai  tbc  cxUm  gfUv  ba«t  an  of  faa» 

tar  bn  death  he  ««•  pwwawad.  by 

SrtMj/  to  haw  bean  'oaa  af  the 

that  ever  the&^Ui  bictardbj  did  tajm: 

tad  Act*  ^  Sahm  Whitgtfi,  DJ>. :  Uft 

r  ftr  GwHsa  Ftak,9*QL,  lfS0;  PaOei^ 


MbHimgm  ra 


■migmrit  ni  CsTicr, 
a'TOMfalc  fch  oa  aecont  qt  'm 
m  aa  article  af  tied,  ia  artaicb 
I  all  the  tthtr  ftha*  of  its  tiiiic. 

tbc«od.hKUeck,aadbdibjthe 
Haibaleoathechin;  aad  frooi  the  roaHMb, 
by  harjaglhe  nadir  jaw  Aerterthaa 
(  at  (he  baM  of  Ike  tnt  iMraflha 
Oe  taH  even  li  the  end.    It  aboaHk  oa  aM 
wda,  aad  eeaaes  ia  tauire  tfacab  tovaid*  the 
maidm  of  Janaacy  aad  Febmanr,  A*  the  uv- 


lateK. 


aad  m  anally  prai 

however  ■  aot  eoaiaed  to  (he  lasers; 
■ay  aJbo  afftear  IB  tba  toea.  JWeayrJlia 
t  tenao  wtoeh  ae  aoed  to  eiymo  the 
deKtOMoevaal  iBOBi  of 
to  tbe  toxtoraiohMii 
■ttacka.    Thia  It  an^  he  litiiaHi  ia  the 
tttHK  Indce  tha  inw  the  taaaaaa  ar 
artoea.ia  (he  yi  ikatiaw.er  it  iqrba 
theaai.    When  the  ia- 
■  ii  eonftoed  to  the  ikiB.  ti 

to  omvandiaa.  oad  Iha 
Wbca 
he  caae  i>aioi«oenaaa.tha«hH 
irobbiaf  paia  of  the  pait,  aad  tti 

'  distujhaaee,  aad  aaffwiatioB  ii  a  tear  or 
of  time  ia  takiag  piaee.  Ihevlathmaader 
from  thia  fbrai  am  ia  litoatioa.  Ia  IhMc 
ceUulmr  tianc  naaer  the  cola  i*  aftelad, 
danger  tr  anwrhirf  it  to  he  appreheaded 
Whea  hevercr  tha  ialaaiiialiiiii  o- 
iaa,]icriooleiiB,aad  hoae.thea  the 
ere;  and  by eztaadbg  ftoa  the 
»na»  and  iuwdf  iag  a  large  eatoat  af 
eoiue(|iicne«a  hare  aoaatiaeo  heca  Ae 
jbenccmeni  of  thh  flwa  of 
^n^,  ihootintr,  thwUiiug  voia  of  Cbe  fianei;  «tt 
» d^gTve  oi'  constibatiaDal 
t  Myniptains  are  tot  viukilt ;  a 
'eliritun  aad  otacr  «]ataBaf 
there  i«  no  peneptiiir  da^e  ia  l^ie  pert 
ength  bonrevcr  ngbl  swdliag  cases  on, 
tend  up  the  arait  erca  to  Ha  axilto.  In 
qimntily  of  aatter  b  eoUeeied  uaicr 
I  'fr.or  oader  the  periosteoa,  ia 

^  aoatly  affiected  with 
causea  by  sane  cxtcraai  ajniy, 
ytitir,  pis.  thorn,  or 


otaed,  a  they  an{  uia  spoctaaeootlj.  The  lattor  ao< 
aMeq|aeB%  occars  m  fammg  pcaoos  vfao  are  MffUttOHf 
'm  a  |>ood  nbt  of  health. 

In  (he  trralarBJ  of  vhitlaBrthe  iaflnaaalian  ea»ras^ 
be  oabdaed  beloce  il  proceeds  toaaamfiaa.  It  may 
bowcTcr  be  tncd,  aal  add  lalians  aad  ioeal  UeaG^g,  nith 
naeral  aidiphbg^iiie  trratiamt,  mUl  aaaetiaes  i  iiTiibaL 
ttie  mgaaamatiflp.  Wbca  aaCtcr  » loracd.  (he  bed  ibi^f 
thai  can  be  done  is  to  aet  cad  of  il  a  aooa  a  piXB&ie. 
aad  this  auat  be  done  hj  eBtfiacdowa  qede  oooa  (he 
seat  of  inflaaaaatinn  and  paia.  When  aatlcr  is  Ibiaed. 
case  at  imf  ifialfTy  fivcn  By  ib  hdag  £aeh«iged ;  and 
ercn  ahoald  an  laeiwon  be  aade  bdCdrc  sipnoatiaa  has 
takea  place,  it  nifl  aOenate  tbe  ifwytoias  Whew  na£- 
ter  is  fa  aad  axtaaavdy  oadatlic  tendoQi^  free  tncMoaa 
ahonld  be  Bade  arfaeiever  it  is  eaOeded.  Where  caties  of 
tbe  bone  exists  in  wbilkw  it  aaay  be  aooMtines  a  ooestiaa 
a  to  afaetfter  anaadatiai  is  not  theaoot  effiBetaaJ  bad- 
BMnd.  Whea  vhiUav  aoeaa  under  the  ned,  the  mitUi 
aaf  be  darhagrd  either  by  an  iariaion  anda  the  naO 
finna  the  aide,  or  byaera{Bqg  the  aad  and  aaloaf  thcin- 
eMOofiva  above. 

mUTCTABUL    [KarvT.l 

WUCTSUXriDR  is  neobably  a  coataeted  romof  WUto 
*i>iiidaj|  tide  er  time.  In  the  eaiiy  afa  af  Cfaiikiaaity^l 
^aaaote  aaaona  £ar  adaiaalcriag  the  ate  of  hapiaon  vae 
Ihaitrfliiadajv  tbe  anaHToaiy  ofme  laaanetioiiof  Chart, 
aad  Wytaunday,  thai  of  the  Je«id&  ieat  of 
when  the  afaatieavea  *bapliaed  with  the  Hair  Ghoal.  J 
vflth  fve,'  aad  thay  ttM»ehra  ooaaanced  their 
taniatiy  brba|«iaaethnethaapsadptniwa.  Aanhle- 
aatte«iir  the  nail  aal  paite  aldah  the  rito  of  laptam  m 
imya.d  to  ooodbr.  thoa  Who  raoaivcd  il  were  dothed  in 
while,  aad  the  daqr  is  heaee  rwijeir  tared  to  have  receired 
ili  aaae  of  MThitc  Soahw  <  Doaaiaaea  afia).  Other  aty- 
'"^■t^r'  agiv  aaaole  and  laa  probable  hawe  been  P^aa. 
Tbe  ate  of  baptisawapeifcraedin  early  tiaca  on  Eaidcr 
Sonday  ere  aal  Whiftflaaday  ere,  that  is,  oa  Ae  piaeaJaig 
Satanay  imiiia^.  whea  tboe  ww  a  spoaaai  eaMaanr  A 
haOowa^  the  fooL  la  a  ▼obaae  of  maiwainpt  tinafliiB 
ia  the  Harkan  library,  ia  the  Britidi  lltwmia.  No.  3371, 
it  is«(al«d.aat*Jathebeoaayaa«fhaljcbiiah,aIltbe 
ciaidfaa  werea  fcefl  to  be  uiataaTil  «b  Xuj%  enm,  at  tha 
fiat  hallowyac;  bat  aow.  Car  caeheaoae  tfaat  in  a  loaf 
abedya^  they  aight  dye  aalhoel  cnateadoac.  theR£aae 
holy  chsRh  oadayaelh  to  cratea  at  afi  tiina  of  tbe  yeare ; 
a«c  «J^  dayes  befare  these  evcayas.  tbe  cbyUe  afaaUe 
abyde  td  thefont  faaOoviag,  if  it  aaysarefy  fa  pcnittof 
dcaib.  «r  cOa  BoL*  Ov  aeeerfocs  aaea  to  hare  adalfid 
to  caeea  ia  Oe  aaaa  of  Wbitnatida  inaU  bods  of  rxcr- 
daa  aad  anascaieat^tBr  wbkdi  aaay  of  tbe  padabas  pr»> 
Tidal  te  aeuMhl  atiaaahia,and  oid  af  vbicb  Uiey  clataad 
their  dnaabaic  of  paoit:  forthaa  parpaw  ahonaor  bar*. 
wbacb  was  raBed  tbe  cbaacb-boaae.  was  aet  aaarl  aad  a 
qwMify  of  ale  WW  bfvwad.  wtacb  was  aaflcd  Vnataaa  Ale. 
a  Ohucb  Ale.  aad  was  aid  to  tha  panshjaam  vba  caas 
dMatoCeaataad  dnakaod  gaafala.  aad  Iha  pntto  watt 
to  the  acpaia  af  da  <b«r^«»d  itmihwu  t« 
al  ottar  aaipooeL  la  tbe  Brealiad 
telbe  WMtaaalide  aia.  U^  (he 


*  baprtnua,  elcared  by  the  pim»-holcs  £4  19r.  Oi. 
^^  „        bybo<e^.     ..737 
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Hh  lack  or  boeh  tyde  was  held  oa  Monday  aad  T« 

dkf  totaigbt  ^ler  Saala.  Maoday  toe  aaa  and  Tiirndaa 

Car  I  aiaiB.  when  they  atictebed  •  rope  aenia  tbe  tmd, 

an  paaingni.  aad  aaale  Ibea  pay  tahrta. 

to  be  applied  (opanataacs.    •  fiiftdlag*  aaaaa 

The*  TJenalhaa' watheWhHaaaka. 

(Baidf*  Oawit  CaUmkH  w ,-  fitratTa  ^ar»  md  Bm- 

timeg,  by  Hoae;  Brand's  Pemd^r dmit^m^m.  iQr  Bfta.) . 

WHITTINGTON.  ROBERT,  is  tbe  aa*a  eT 
p;.«wiiMtw»l  trentiaes  which  wcrv  loa^  a 
and  of  whicfa  tbe  AiJleat  aen 
tiea  of  AaeaTs  'Typognpbaeal 
aeif  on  hb  tUle-pages  a  aaiirveof  LicHcM  ii 
aalhcappea*  tobaea  beaaboaatkoneakaCiaii.   Ba 
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and,  after  having  taken  priest's  orders,  he  set  up  a  grammar- 
school  of  his  own  about  1501.  probably  in  London.  All 
that  is  known  of  the  rest  of  his  history  is  that  he  was  alive 
in  1530.  But,  besides  his  schoolbooks,  Whitlincton  wrote 
also  Ijitin  verse  with  very  superior  elejrance  ;  and  he  is  re- 
membered in  modern  timesprmcipally  aii  the  last perain  who 
was  made  poet  laureate  ( porta  laurKilug^  at  Oxford.  This 
honour  he  obtained  in  1513,  on  his  petition  to  the  conerre- 
{[ation  of  regents  of  the  Univci-sity,  setting  tort  h  that  he  had 
Uien  spent  fourteen  years  in  studying  and  twelve  in  teach- 
ing the  art  of  grammar  (which  was  understood  to  include 
rhetoric  and  poetrj'  or  vei-sitication^  and  praying  that  he 
might  be  laureated,  or  gi-aduated,  in  the  said  art.  Tliesc 
academical  graduations  in  grammar,  on  occasion  of  which, 
as  Warton  states,  'a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the 
new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards  usually  styled  pwta 
laureiuus,'  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  appella- 
tioti  aa  applied  to  the  king's  poet,  originally  styled  the  kings 
Tcrsifler  (vemticator),  who  seems  to  have  been  merely  a 
f^duated  grammarian  or  rhetorician  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king.  Whittington,  as  had  been  customary,  on 
obtaining  hislaureateship,  composed  a  hundred  Latin  verses, 
which  were  published  by  being  stuck  up  on  the  great  gates 
of  St.  Mary's  church.  AOer  this  he  used  to  style  him<iclf 
on  his  title-pages  not  only  master  of  grammar  (grammatices 
THuffi»ter\  out  chief  poet  of  England  (protovates  AnghiK). 
The  title  however  conferred  no  acudemicol  rank,  and  it  is 
known  that  Whittington  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Whittington's  lAtin  verse  has 
been  highly  praised.  Of  his  '  Epigranimata'  (printed  by 
De  Wordein  lolO,  andof  the  greatest  rarity),  being  long  ad- 
dresses to  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Sufrolk,  Sir  Thoniiis 
More,  and  the  poet  Skclton  I'who.  like  himself,  had  been 
made  poHa  laureutus  at  Oxford,  in  14H9  i,  Warton  says, 
'  Some  of  the  lines  arc  in  a  very  classical  style,  and  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  earlier  Latin  Italian  poets."  (Hist,  of 
Ens.  Pcet..  ii..441.&c.) 

WHITTLESKY.     [CAMiroiDOESHmE.] 

WHITWORTH,  the  name  of  an  antient  Statfordshire 
family,  which  has  produced  two  diplomatists  of  some 
note. 

Charles  WiirrwoKTH,  eldest  son  of  RichanI  Whitwoilh, 
of  Blowerpipe,  in  Staffordshire,  was  born  at  Aldbaston. 
alxjut  the  lime  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  172.1.  at  Lon- 
don. Ho  was  an  o«uc/i«f  of  Mr.  Stepney  at  several  courts, 
and  in  1702  was  himself  appointed  resident  to  the  Diet  at 
RotJsbonne.  In  1704  he  w.is  named  envoy  to  the  Coiut  of 
Russia  ;  and  in  1710  he  was  again  sent  to  that  court  with 
the  title  of  ambassador  extraoi-dinar\',  to  propitiate  Peter 
the  Great,  irritated  by  the  arrest  of  fiis  ambassador  in  the 
public  streets  of  London  at  the  suit  of  some  tradesman. 
Whitworth  was  subsequently — Plenipotentiary  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  and  Ilatisbotine  in  1714;  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1716; 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Hague  in  1717:  again  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Berlin  in  1719;  and  representative  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinnrj'  and 
plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Cambray  in  1722.  He 
was  created  Baron  Whitworth  of  Galway.  in  1721,  by 
George  I.  Lord  Whitworth  retired  into  private  life  in  1734, 
and  died  in  the  ensuing  year,  without  issue.  His  'Account 
of  Ruiiiia  as  it  was  in  the  year  1710'  came  into  the  blinds 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  was  printed  by  him  at  the  Shrews- 
bury press.  In  the  preface  Walpole  mentions  that  many 
volumes  of  Lord  Whitworth's  state  letters  and  papers  were 
in  the  possession  of  his  relations. 

Chaulei  Wiiitwokth,  gi-andson  of  Francis,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  who  was  M.P.  for  Mine'head  in 
Somersetshire,  surveyor-general  of  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  secretary  of  the  island  of  Raihados,  was  horn  at  Ley- 
bourne  in  Kent,  in  1754.  His  father.  Sir  Charles  lalso 
M.P.  for  Minehead  ,  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Tunbridge 
school,  and,  on  his  leaving  ttiat  place,  procured  him  a  com- 
misjtion  in  the  guards.  How  he  came  to  exchange  the 
military  for  the  diplomatic  senice  does  not  appear,  but  in 
1780  we  find  liim  sent  to  the  court  of  Pulaiid  au  mioister 
plenipotentiarv. 

In  17'"'>-"  ""  '  '  th  was  sent  as  envoy  extraorcUnary  and 
minister  liary  to  l{ussia,  where  he  remained  till 

IHOO.  Wii.i>.ui  lu  :  '  —  '     'lined  to  the  last  a  marked 

MCeridetiry  over  11  ..   t.rzyrina  Catlierine  11. 

After  her  death  (1-Vl .,.,   ...^Iiouhles  began.  Paul  I., 

resolute  to  undo  everjlimig  tluit  his  mother  had  done,  re- 


fused to  ratify  the  treaty  she  had  concluded  with  Enifl 
immediately  before  her  death.    The  patience  and  add 
of  Whitworth  were  however  at  last   successful:   in   fl 
Paul   ratitied  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Engh 
December,  17S7,   Whitworth  signed   a   provisioni 
by  which  the  Czar  agreed  to  lake  part  in  the  ^ 

against  France  ;   and  in  June,  1709,  a  definitive  tre«ty  to 
the  same  effect.    At  this  time  the  English  minister  rf  " 
so  high  in  the  good  graces  of  the  wayward  emperor, 
Paul  requested   George  IlL  to  create  him  a  peer  f h*  I 
received  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath  in   1793"!.    The  req 
was  complied  with,  but  by  the  time  the  dc*patrh  finnoti 
ing  that  lie  had  been  created  an  Irish  baron  n 
had  (jtiarrelled  with  Whitworth,  and  ordered 
his  dominions. 

In  1800  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  ter- 
minate amicably  the  differences  arising  n-*     '"  *'-  •  — '  - 
of  the  Danish    frigate   Freya  and  her  <• 

men-of-war.  He  concluded  a  convention  '- 

storfF  on  the  201  h  of  August.  On  the  71  h  oi 
he  married  the  ducliess-dowager  of  Don^et,  a; 
unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  IH02,  when. 

fireviously  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  he  wasa[ 
)assttdor  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  tc 
government.  He  remained  at  Paris  till  tlie  " 
1803.  Little  was  effected  or  could  becffcctc<i 
sion :  the  stniggle  between  Bonaparte  and  Er 
ready  become  a  struggle  of  life  or  i' 
felt  it.  The  most  striking  incident  di 


embassy   was   the  rude   reception    in-   ^  \i'^  i 

Bonaparte  in  full  court  at  the  Tuileries.     The 

Lord  Whitworth,  di-awn  by  Napoleon  in  h"-  • 

at  Ht.  Helena,  appears  to  have  been  pro; 

ward  recollection  of  that  occuirence: —   • 

roan  ;  in  my  judgment  somewhat  of  an  inUie 

terous.     He  had  a  fine  person.     The  English  rn; 

no  cause  to  complain  of  him,  for  he  entered  thorougUiy  tMo* 

their  views.' 

Lord  Whitworth   did   not  after  liis  return 
hold  any  diplomatic  appointment :  although  •■• 
he  made  to  Pans  and  Naples,  in  1819,  v  .  ' 
of  Dorset  and  a  numerous  and  ratlier  < 
gave  rise  to  some  gossip  about  secret  mi 
counlrj'   was  thieateued  with  invasion 
raised  and  clothed  a  battalion  of  infantiy  i... 
men.     In  March,  1813,  he  was   made  a    lord 
chamber;  on  the  14th  of  June  following  he  v> 
British  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Whitworth 'j 
baston  ;  and  in  August  he  succeeded  the  duke  of  RM 
as  viceroy  of  Ireland.     In  Januarj-,  1815,  on 
ment  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  he  was  mad> 
twelve  civil  knights  giand-crosses ;   and  in  >- 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Aldbasi 
Wliitworth.  He  resigned  the  heutenaneyof  Ir- 
and  was  succeeded  by  Earl  Talbot.  He  died  i,-, 
on  13lh  of  May.  1825. 

(Horace  Walpole's  preface  to  the  Account  n/  Ruttmit 
it  u-as  in  YiW);  Annual  Biog^rapfiy ;  Annuai  lie^idff' 
Mbutnrial  de  St.  fleline ;  liiofitaphte  L'nivenHfiU.j 

WHORTLEBERRY.     [Vacciniuk.] 

WHUKDA.     [HiNDCSTAX,  p.  209.] 

W1,\SMA.     [Smolensk.] 

WIBORO.     fFoiLAND;  .Jutland. J 

WICHMANN,    JOHANN    ERNEST.  phv?iciaTi.  t» 
born  at  Hanover,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1740.     I ' 
hibited  an  attachment  to  the  study  of  natural  - 
after  having  received  his  early  education  at  tli 
Breme.  he  went  in  1759  to  Guttiugen,  and  cor.; 
study  of  medicine  under  Brendel.     He  pr    ' 
and  presented  as  his  thesis  a  paper  on  1 : 
poisons  in  the  treatment  of  ttie  bites  o.    .  . 
After  graduating  he  visited  Paris  and  Loiulon. 
had  a  great  influence  on  his  future  career, 
opportunity  of  comp-oring  the  practice  of  thf 
English  physicians, and  preferred  the  safe  ll 
wjjat   empirical  practice   of  the  latter,  to  t!. 
though  apparently  scientific  practice  of  tlie  i 
influence  of  English  practice  on  liis  view*  becniuc  fcmaj*.' 
able  in  his  writings,  which  are  free  from  ranch  of  the  fpe- 
culation  w  ith  which  German  w riters  aboun<l.     He  retiirM 
to  Hanover  in  1764.  and  commenced  practice.     It  *t«l  DOl 
long  before  his  merits  were  recognised,  and  on  the  d«ll& 
of  Weilhotf  he  was  appointed  couit-phyisici»a. 
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Wichniann  published  several  works  on  various  depnit- 
raenla  of  medicine,  tlie  most  remarkable  of  wliich  i^  his 
'Ideen  zux  Dia^iostic,' published  at  Hanover  in  17!H,  in 
three  volumes,  octavo.  This  work  has^one  through  svveial 
editions,  and  is  possessed  of  great  practical  merit.  In  till 
bii  works  he  points  out  with  great  force  the  origin  of  dis- 
eases in  external  circumstances,  and  ijroposes  correct  hy- 
gienic rules  for  their  prevention.  His  great  fault  as  a 
writer  has  been  con&iucred  to  be  his  want  of  general 
views  and  the  minuteness  of  his  details.  He  wrote  several 
other  sintiJler  works  on  various  diseases  and  their  treut- 
sient,  which  were  all  published  at  Hanover.  He  died  on 
the  ISthofJune,  180t.     {^Biographie  Medicale.) 

^W1CK,  [Caithness.] 
WICKLOW,  Towm  of.  [Wicklow,  Coumtv  op.] 
WICKLOW.  COUNTY  OF,  one  of  the  twelve  counties 
into  which  llie  province  of  Leinster  in  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  noith  by  the  cuunly  of  Dublin,  on  the 
north-we^t  and  west  by  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  on  the 
south- we^it  by  that  of  Cariow,  on  the  south  bv  that  of  Wex- 
ford, and  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel.  It  lies  be- 
tween .52"  40'  and  53*  14'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6°  ami 
"'  'vV,  long.  Tlie  form  of  the  county  is  irregular:  its 
1  rom  north  to  south,  from  the  junction  of  the  coun- 
I'.esui  Dublin.  Kildare,  and  VVicklow  to  the  border  of  the 
county  of  Wexford  near  the  town  of  Carnew,  is  3«  miles; 
ih'  7'-  ■'  '  •  hreadtii  at  rijriit  angles  to  the  leni;th,  from  the 
bi  county  of  Kildare  to  Wicklow  Head,  south- 

tss-  -.  ....  :uwn  of  Wicklow,  is  nearly  33  miles.  The  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Oninance  Survey,  is  500.178  acres 
liaod  7  poles,  or  nearly  782  square  miles ;  of  wliich  4'.)9,088 
Wgti  2  rooils  27  poles,  or  about  780  sijuaru  miles,  is  land ; 
In  1080  acres  2  roods  20  poles,  or  about  1  j  square  miles, 
If  wider.  Tlie  population,  in  1831,  was  121.557.  giving 
rather  more  than  155  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
n>i  ea  it  18  one  of  the  smallest  counties  of  Ireland, 

ir  t  of  population  is  lat  least  was,  in  1831)  the 

lowesi    ivL.pt  Kildare,   Longford,  Cariow,   and    Louth: 
jtit  exceeded  bv  Louth,   if  the  county  of  the  town    of 
ia  be  included  in  that  county.  'Of  English  coun- 
ty be  compared  in  area  with  Westmoreland  CtGl 
»T>it(>*     ti>  which  in  its  mountainous  character  it 
'lance;  but  its  population  is  more  than 
>  btmoreland.     Wicltiow,  the  ashize-town, 
i»   coast,  27  miles  in  a  direct  line  sonth-south- 
Dublin,   or  by  the   mail   route    through    Bray, 
ny,    aud    Newtown-Mount-Kennedy,    31^  English 

w/ace,  Coatt-line.  Geology,  and  Scenery. — Tlie  county 
Tickiow  is  covered  by  the  mountains  which  skirt  on  the 
i-east  the  great  limestone  plain  of  Central  Ireland. 
!  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  an  extensive 
-      'Tis:  this  part  of  Ireland  in  a  south-sovith-west 
.11  the  coast  about  Dublin  Bay  to  the  junction 
It;..    .;.... vvw  and  the  Suir  near  Watcrford.    The  central 
I  of  ttie  range  consists  of  a  mass  of  granite,  having  its 
(6  or  direction  coincident  with  that  of  the  range,  and 
ling  scroti  the  strike  of  the  slate  rocks,  through  which 
atrudes,  and  the  ends  of  which,  though  much  shat- 
i4nd  confused,  abut  on  each  side  against  the  mass  of 
ll^nnite.     The  slate  rocks  occupy  the  rest  of  the  county 
ch  side  of  the  granite,  and  form  mountains  of  some- 
teaa  elevation  on  its  flank,  extending  from  the  central 
inge  on  the  one  hand  towards  the  sea ;  and 
towards  the  great  cent  ml  limestone  plain,  no 
i.i   >. Midi  is  in  the  counly-     Indeed  Wicklow  is  the 
county  uf  Ireland  in  which  neither  primary  nor  secon- 
limestone  is  to  be  found.  It  is  altogetlier  occupied  by 
oykalline  or  scliistose  rocks. 

Tfic  »-a.>teni  flank  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  presents  a 
II  t.  being  worn  into  deep  glens  and  dells,  which 

tfi  li  abrupt  precipices  or  occupied  by  lakes,  from 

wlieiice  begin  liiose  narrow  transverse  valleys  whose  general 
coune  to  the  south-east  is  distinguished  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  scenerj*.  Tlie  western  flank,  on  the 
oUjer  hand,  presents  less  variety ;  the  glens  and  valleys, 
which  exhibit  fewer  features  of  attraction,  being  more 
rounded  and  expanded.  The  riven*  which  arise  in  these 
h»vr  -irral  tendency  towards  a  north-west  direction ; 

b;i-  lies  of  the  central  range  the  transverse  valleys 

eili ^._.:  into  or  cut  across  more  expandeU  longitudinal 

vales  bv  which  the  central  range  is  naidicd,  and  beyond 
Khicb  airiM  olEiets  or  detached  groups  and  puullel  rauges 


v.. 


of  lower  hills.  (Mr.Weaver,  in  Geol,  Transacliout,  vol. 
p.  123.) 

Tliia  mountain  range  cannot  be  considered  as  having  a 
clearly  defined  crest  or  ridge  extending  longitudinally,  but 
it  is  intersected  by  its  transverse  valleys,  so  that  the  moun- 
tains which  compose  it  are  separated  into  groups.  These 
grouiK,  with  their  principal  summits,  are  as  follows : — 

Group  I.— North  of  the  Dargle  and  of  the  Liffey.  L 
Prince  William's  Seat  (on  tlie  border  of  the  countv),  1823 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water ;  2,  Kippure 
also  on  the  border;,  2473  ft. :  .3,  Seefingan,  2304  tt. ;  4, 
Butter  Mount,  1459  ft. ;  5,  Dowry,  1000  ft.  These  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  position  from  east  to  west. 
The  following  are  near  the  head  of  the  Diirgle  :  6,  Maulin, 
1809  ft. ;  7,  Tondutf,  North,  2043  ft. ;  8,  Tondufl;  Soutli, 
2107  n. 

Ghol'p  II. — Between  the  Dai'gle  and  the  Liffey  on  the 
north  ;  the  Avon-more  on  the  east ;  the  Avon-beg.  which 
water* Glen-malur,  and  the  King's  River  on  the  south ;  and 
the  King's  River  and  the  Liffey  on  the  west.  9,  Black- 
moor  Hill,  south-cast  of  Ble-isington,  1464  ft. ;  10,  Sorr«l 
Hdl,  1915  ft.;  11,  Black  Hill,  IJm  ft.;  12.  Moan  Bane, 
2313  n. ;  13,  Gravale.  2352  ft. ;  14.  Duft'  Hill,23(J4  It. :  15. 
Mullaghcleevaun,  2783  ft.;  IG,  Tonelagee,  2307ft.;'  17. 
Carrignagunneen,  1782  ft.;  18,  CarrigeendulF,  so!  " 
of  Lough  Dan,  2103  ft.  The  mountains  in  these  t\\ 
are  chieflv  granitic.  Mica-slate  is  found  on  the  souii;-i,L-.L 
side  of  6ronp  II.,  and  clay-slate  still  farther  to  the 
south-east;  ciay-slatc  is  also  found  on  the  north-western 
side. 

GRotrp  in. — Between  the  Fartrey  or  Vartry  and  the  sea. 
ID,  the  hill  above  Bray  Head,  668  ft, ;  20,  Little  Sugar-loaf, 
1120  ft. ;  21,  Great  Sugar-loaf,  1651  ft.;  22,  Down's  Hill, 
1232  ft. ;  23,  hill  west-south-west  of  Newtown  Mount  Ken- 
nedy, 1 103  ft. ;  24,  Ballycurry,  9RS  ft.  The  district  which 
comprehends  these  hills  is  occupied  chiefly  by  clay-slate  ; 
but  the  hill  abo/e  Bray  Head,  the  Little  Sugar-loaf,  and 
the  Great  Sugar-loaf,  and  some  other  summits,  are  formed 
of  (juaitz  rock.  The  Sugar-loaves  derive  their  name  from 
their  conical  form. 

Grol'p  IV. — Betwj'en  the  Fartrey  and  the  Avon-more, 
extending  soutluvard  to  the  ocean.  2i,  Douce  or  Djonce. 
near  the  head  of  the  Farti'ev,  238-1  ft. ;  20.  hill  east  of 
lx)ugh  Dan.  1581  ft.  ;  27.  Moneyslown  Hill.  1272  ft. ;  28, 
hill  west  of  Moneystown  Hill,  1408  ft. ;  29,  Carrick  orCar- 
rickmacieilly  Mountain,  1252  ft. ;  30,  hill  above  Wicklow 
Head.  268  ft.  Douce  is  gi-anitic;  the  hill  [Nn.20)  east  of 
Lough  Dan  is  of  mica-slate ;  Carrickinacreilly  of  quaitz 
rock  ;  the  others  of  clay-slate. 

Ghoup  V. — Between  the  King's  River  on  the  north,  the 
Avon-be^  and  the  Ovoca  on  the  east,  the  Daragh  or  Derry 
or  Aughnm,  a  feeder  of  the  Ovoca,  on  the  smith  ;  and  the 
Slaney  and  its  affluent  the  Carriggower.  on  the  west.  31, 
Slievh  Gadoe.  near  the  head  of  the  Carnggower,  1791  ft. ; 
32.  Wet  Mountain,  1733  ft. ;  33,  hill  near  the  junction  of  the 
Carriggower  with  the  Slaney,  1023  It. ;  34,  Table  Moun- 
tain, near  the  hcaxl  of  the  Slaney.  2302  ft. ;  35,  hill  south- 
ea^iit  of  Table  Mountain,  2495  ft. ;  30,  Lugnaciuillia,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  county,  near  the  fcouice  of  the 
Little  Slaney,  3039  ft.;  37.  Carra  way-stick  Mounfain.  2211 
ft.;  38,  Croaghan  Moira  Mountain,  2175  ft.;  39,  Slievh 
Reagh,  1564  ft.:  40,  Carrig  Mountain,  1845  ft.;  41, 
Keadeen  or  Cadeen,  2143  ft. :  42.  Brisselstown,  or  Bru»- 
selstown  Hill.  1343  ft,;  43,  hill  above  Cr-olbaUin- 
taggart  Lodge,  1754  ft. ;  44,  hill  above  Preban  church 
(to  the  norOi),  1279  ft.  The  last  two  hilis  are  between 
the  Daragh  or  Derry,  and  its  feeder  the  Ow.  Tlie  dis- 
trict in  which  this  group  of  hills  is  found  is  chiofly 
granitic,  although  a  considerable  portion  on  the  eastern 
side  is  occupied  by  slate  rocks ;  the  part  nearest  to  the 
granite  being  occupied  by  mica-slate  and  the  remoter  part 
by  clay-slate.  Cari-away-stick  and  Crunghiin  Moira  are 
composed  of  slate ;  the  fiivst  of  mica-slate,  the  second  of 
clay-slate.  Hill  No.  44  is  also  slate.  Slate-rocks  iirevail 
also,  but  not  so  extensively,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
group,  where  they  compose  the  mass  of  Brisselstown  Hill ; 
and  in  the  granitic  district  some  of  the  mountains,  as  Lugna- 
quillia  and  Keadeen,  are  capped  with  mica-slate. 

Gkoup  VI. — West  of  the  King's  River,  the  CarrigETOwer, 
and  the  Slaney.  45,  Hill  to  the  north  of  Boystown  or 
Hollywood  church,  between  the  Kings  River  and  the  Lif- 
fey, 1079  feet ;  46,  summit  of  Tinoxan,  to  the  right  of  the 
road  Irum  KilcuUea  to  Ballingliua.    The  hills  ol'  Uu»  ^<a>vic^ 
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are  of  slate :  iiiica-sliite  on  Ihe  south-eastern  side ;  but  clay- 
nlalc  in  the  other  parts  of  the  eroup. 

Group  VII, — Mountains  south  of  the  Daragh  and  Ovoca. 
47.  Croa^han  or  Cruphau  Kintilu-la,  139!J  leet ;  48,  sum- 
mit near  the  head  of  the  Goldmine  River,  135C  feet.  Gene- 
rally speaking  this  district  is  occupied  by  clay -slate  ;  but 
C'roatjhari  Kinshela  is  formed  of  granitic  and  trap  rocks  al- 
ternating with  clay-slate. 

Gkciup  VIII.— Mountains  of  the  barony  of  Shillelajch, 
which  forms  a  eouth-wostward  projection  from  the  main 
part  of  the  county,  -i'.i  ami  r»0,  liills  between  the  Diiragh 
or  Deny,  which  joins  the  Ovoca  and  another  DciTy,  which 
joins  the  Slaiiey.  1316  feet  and  1416  feet  high  respectively. 
51,  Hill  we.*t  of  Tinahely  or  Tinehely.  1312  feet;  hill  west 
of  Shillelagh  villape,  1381  feet.  This  district  is  occupied 
on  the  western  side  by  (;ranitic  rocks,  in  the  centre  by  mica- 
slate,  flanking  the  granite  on  the  east,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  by  clay-slate. 

The  mass  of  g^ranile  which  forms  the  surlace-rock  of  the 
central  district,  occupying  a  tract  of  varying  breadth,  from 
7  to  14  miles,  and  is  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  the 
other  formations  rest,  protrudes  in  isolated  portions  in  the 
districts  occupied  by  tne  slates.  Tlie  eranite  is  in  genei-al 
reniiukably  pure,  and  free  from  minerals  not  essential  to  its 
comnosition.  It  varies  much  in  the  sire  of  the  pom  :  some 
of  tne  larijt.st-Krained  and  most  beaut ilul  occurs  in  Glcn- 
cree,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  our  first  group  ;  some  of  the  tinest-grained,  remark- 
ably firm  and  compact,  is  Ibund  in  the  (jlen  of  Imale.  at 
the  northern  side  of  Keadecn  or  Cadcen  Mountain  (No. 
41,  Graup  v.).  The  granite  is  not  unfrcquentlv  porphyrilic, 
an  in  Glen-cree  and  Glcn-amacnass.  Schorl,  tourmaline, 
^met,  beryl,  rock-crystal,  epidote,  heavy  spar,  magnetic 
iron-ore,  galena,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  other  mine- 
rals are  found  in  small  portions.  Contemporaneous  veins  of 
pianite,  and  less  frequently  of  quartz,  are  found  in  the 
granitic  ma^<t.  Granite  of  later  formation  is  occasionally 
found  alternating  with  the  rocks  which  rest  on  the  funda- 
mental granite. 

The  mica-slate  district  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite 
is  in  general  narrow,  never  exceeding  three  or  four  miles  in 
breadth :  it  generally  passes  into  clay -slate,  by  which  it  is 
hounded  on  the  east  side,  throuirhout  its  courBe  in  this  county. 
Hornblende  and  hornblende-slate,  grenatite,  emery,  anda- 
luaite,  hollow  spar,  talc-slate,  which  is  quai-ried  for  chimney- 
pieces,  hearth  stones,  gravestones,  &c.,  and  veins  of  quartz, 
occasionaly  occur  in  the  mica-slate  district.  InGlen-malur 
'watered  by  the  Avon-beg)  mica-slate  is  found  alleniating 
with  granite.  Mica-slate  is  found  flanking  the  central 
granite  on  the  west  side  between  Hollv  Wood  on  the  north, 
and  Haltint^lass  on  the  south.  Near  Holly  Wood  the  mica- 
slale  gradually  narrows  and  passes  into  clay-slate:  but  it 
is  found,  though  not  uninterruptedly,  north  of  Holly  Wood, 
interposed  between  the  granite  and  the  clay-.slalc.  It  forms 
also  the  cap  of  Brisaelatown  Hill,  and  of  the  mountains 
Keadeen  and  Lugnaquillia.  The  mica-slate  on  the  cap  of 
Keadeen  dipsCS"*  to  the  south-cast,  and  is  remarkably  full 
of  andalusitc.  Brisselstown  Hill  consists  of  mica-slate  and 
trap  rocks,  namely,  fine  granular  greenstone,  greenstone- 
slate,  and  greenstone-porphyry.  Schorl,  garnet,  and  quartz 
arc  found  in  the  mica-slate  at  Kilranela  or  Kilranelagh, 
near  Hallinglass.  Mica-slate  and  granite  are  found  alter- 
nating near  Kilranelagh. 

T\w  clay-slate  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  occu- 
pies ne.irlv  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  Dargle  and 
Glcncree  rivew,  south-south-west  to  Tinehely.  Shilelagh, 
and  Clonegall  in  Carlow  county.  This  clay-slate  is  in  dif- 
ferent parts  associated  with  granite,  mica-slate,  quartz 
rock,  flinty  slate,  grauwackc  trap,  and  porphyry.  The  strata 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  clay-slate  district,  near  Bray, 
are  much  inflected,  but  in  the  middle  part,  and  southern 
part,  so  far  as  concerns  this  county,  they  are  tolerably  re- 
gular, dipping  to  the  south-east.  Insulated  jtortions  of 
granite  break  through  the  clay -slate  amid  the  mountains  of 
Group  IV. :  again  in  the  south-eastern  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  Groups  II.  and  V.  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Avon-hei^  :  and  a^n  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  comities,  between  the  mountain 
Uroaghan  Kinshela  and  the  town  of  Carnew.  These  por- 
tions of  granite  difi"er  from  the  granite  of  the  central  ma-ss 
in  containing  little  orno  quartx;  the  prevailing  ingredients 
MTB  feispu-  aad  mica.    la  some  place*  the  granite  acquires 


a  sienitic  charactei* ;  in  othen  It  pases  into  a  tni«  iitltptt 

poqjhyry;  and  in  others  the  felspar  and  mica  arc  no  m*^ 

mutely  blended  as  to  con^itute  an  apparently  h< 

neous  mineral,  aoiuetiiue^  resembling  stmi 

trap  rocks,  and  at  othertimes  verging  in  il 

toward   clay-slate.      Near    Dunganstown,   i.o..!t;-w« 

Wicklow,  niasses  of  greenstone  and  quartz  rock  arc  fo 

gradually  passing  into  homstone  and  compact 

mass  of  greenstone,  enclosing  a  bed  of  roofing' 

is  quarried,  is  found  near  the  Avon-mori' :  v 

in  combination  with  clay-slate,  and  aboM 

porancous  veins  of  pure  white  quartz;  gj. 

and  greenstone-slate,  alternating  with  cl; 

several  places.     Arklow  rock  (411  feet  In 

just  south  of  Arklow,  consists  of  trap  rod 

felspar,  felspar-porphyry,  and  a  variety  oJ 

to  the  name  of  basalt,  very  similar  to  the  basoltl 

Giant's  Caiuseway.     Quartz  rock  in  mass  is  found!<| 

north  of  this  clay-slate  district,  where  it  form»lhc  mi 

the  Great  and  Little  Sugar-loaf,  and  of  the  hill  above 

Head.    The  Great  Sugar-loaf  is  a  conical 

an  ascent  inchned  35"  to  the  horizon.  Tli 

western  flank  of  the  gianite  occupies  the 

of  the  county  wliich  lies  west  of  the  I 

River,  and  the  Slaney  ;  grauwacke  is  fouz. 

with  it. 

The  rocks  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  ^nite  obiiUm!  in 
metals,  while  on  the  western  flank  there  is  a  total  .-^ 
of  them.  In  the  granite  and  mica-slate  districts  the  t;: 
substances  ate  found  in  veins:  the  clay-slate 
metalliferous  beds,  and  contemporaneous  vein 
deposits. 

In  the  granite  and  mica-slate,  galena,  green  and  vhilt 
lead-ore,  and  copper  pyrites  are  found.    The  ore  is  un«Ucd 
in  small  blast-furnaces,  with  the  aid  of  turf,  lime,  anda 
portion  of  the  purest  blind-coal  :  the  lead  is  oV'--    ' 
single  operation,  and  is  fit  for  all  the  purposesol 
The  principal  lead-mines  are  in  Glen-iualur. 

Tlie  metals  obtained  from  the  clay-slate  trai.t  ;.i. 
silver,  copper,   iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  tungsten,  m 
arsenic,  and  antimony.    The  metalliferous  p. 
clay-slate  distiict  is  small,  extending  in  len;; 
the  border  of  the  county  at  Croaghan  Kiashil.i,   1 
miles  in  a  north-north-ea«t  direction,  and  havin.; 
small  breadth.  'ITie  discovcrv' of  native  gold  neui  <    .. 
Kinshela  Mountain  (Group  VII.  No.47j,  took  |>:  .>  . 
17UG,  and  many  hundred  people  assembled  du 
for  it  in  the  t^cd  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bi, 
Goldmine  River,  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  nv 
joins  the  Daragh  just  above  its  junction  will 
Government  took  up  the  matter,  and  regular  ? 
were  established,  but  they  were  destroyed  in  ' 
tion  of  1798.    They  were  resumed  in  1801 ;  Vi   . 
tion  of  works  for  the  discovery  of  auriferous  vem« 
search  waa  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  of  the  w 
abandoned.    Some  gold  has  been  found  i 
mountain  Croaghan  Moim  ^Group  V.  N. 
small  quantity.     Cop])er  pyrites,  iron  pyistcj^  ,aid 
copper-ore. are  found  and  wroughlat  Tigrony  and  Ci 
nejurthe  Avon-more,  a  little  above  the  junction  of 
with  the  Avon-beg.      The   copper-mines  in  Ci 

Connary.  and  Tigrony.  near  the  junction  of  the 

and  Avon-more,  yielded,  in  the  twelve  years  1788-08^ 

tons  of  ore,  produeing  about  t>7(H  •'^ns,  o-    '•■  '•\^'-f*t 

BjJ  per  cent,  of  copper.   At  that  time  Iri-l 

when  imported  into  Great  Britain,  of  1(>>       \  . .;,  r- 

ton.     In  the   twelve  ycara    1K(K)-1811.  the    product  «■■ 

nearly   1U,343  tons  of  ore,  yielding  5„  jhi  cent.,  or  lOtfJ 

tons  of  metal.  In  one  of  these  twelve  yearn 

tons  of  ore  was  raised  ;  but  since  then  the  i 

fallen  off.    Sulphurwas  extracted  from  the  cw)tp«:i 

and  refined  anu  cast  into  roll  or  cane  brim-itonf. 

silver,  minutely  disseminated,  some!  I 

limes  in  filamenta,  was  found  in  the 

tury  in  a  brown  indurated  oxide  of  ii 

Weaver  On  the  Geological  relatione  '  '  . 

in  the  Geological  Transact io"-:  '■-■' 

The  outline  of  the  coast  is  t. 
mouth  of  the  Dargle,  which  sij    ... 
low  from  that  of  Dublin,  is  a  shelvii; 
Bray,  are  two  Martello  towers.    Al' 
Dargle  the  coast  rises  into  lowclifl^. 
montory  of  Bxay  Head.    Afler  ekt« 


m 


t'n.    Just  at 
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inird  the  cliff's  mbside,  and  a  shelving  >hore  succeeds 

mile  and  a  half,  until  a  small   headland,  the  Grey 

cs,  pre*er.ts  another  range  ol'  low  cliffs,  only  half  a 

':re  very  «X)n  replaced  by  a  low  shelvinif 

Itu  I  vcn  or  twelve  mile*  south  to  the  mouth 

f  the  \  jUiy.  or  l-artrey,  at  the  town  of  Wicklow.     Heie 

ic  clifFs  (which  in  one  place  are  66  feet  high)  reappear, 

od  continue  for  two  miles  to  the  neiRhbourhocd  of  Wick- 

nr  Head.    They  are  suceeedcil  by  a  sleep  thou^i   not 

K>ken   shore,  which   extends  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 

liies  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  to  the  stream 

■hich  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  interrupted 

inauiooaJiy  by  low  chffs,  and  sometimes  skirted  by  sandhills 

rdovTn6,esi>ecia]]y  in  the  shallow  bay  called  BrhtasBay  and 

lonf  the  coast  to  the  south  of  it.     Brittas  Bay  is  bounded 

a  the  north  and  south  by  small  headlands,  with  low  cliffs. 

hewuthem  headland  is'called  Miien  Head;  and  a  ruined 

iwer  on  the  hill,  in  the  side  of  which  ihe  clifls  are  formed, 

■     iboul  40  feet  above  low-water  mark,  ajid  the  face 

iffs  is  still  lower.     The  clifh  aie  of  the  clay -slate 

).  which  occupies  tiie  whole  coast.     The  moun- 

■h  rises   above    Bray   Head    is  of    quartz    rock. 

.,v  ..,,wle  len^jlh  of  tlie  coast  may  be  estimated  at  from 

•-fire  to  lliirty-seven  miles.     The  only  harbours  are 

1  I'V  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Darglc,  Vartry,  and 

icy  are  all  unimportant 

\  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  is  pre-eminent 

ctuf«»que  beauty.     The  Glen  of  the  Darkle,  a  deep 

cleft  or  hollow,  uetween  two  mountains,  the  sides  ot 

ar*  richly  wooded,  is  a  much  admired  spot,  and. 

to  its  ea.sy  distance  from  Dublin,  is  much  frequented. 

■  cir  Dargle,  which  flows  through  the  glen,  is 

■  0  streams,  the  Glen-cree  and  the  Glen-islo- 
,  \%  im  11  i.itter  waters  the  adjacent  demesne  of  Powers- 
rlbe  residence  of  Lord  Powei-scourt),  in  the  deer-park 

I.  r,,,c  3  beautiful  walerfall.     llie  stream  falls 

'ar  rock  at  nn  elevation  of  300  feet :  it 

■n  its  eJevation  and  the  rich  veitluie  ot 

>  nery  than  from  the  volume  of  water. 

, .  most  striking  when  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 

::l'  stream. 

of  the   Downs  is  a  romantic  opening  be- 

moimtains,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered 

ith  rich  lian:rinc  woods,  iuterapersed  with  rugged  clitts. 

glen  is  watered  by  a  small  stream  flowini;  into  the 

~iWlr  the  village  of  Delgany,  and  i.s   partly  compre- 

jji  the  beautiful  demesne  of  BeJlevue,  the  seat  of 

che.     The  view  up  the  glen  northward  is  closed 

■jjictui-ewjue  form  of  the  Great  Sugar-loaf  Mountain, 

w  corneal  summit  of  which,  viewed  at  a  distance,  appears 

\fTi-!'-r,n\i-  in  a  peak,  but  is  found,  on  attaining  it,  to  be 

!\  timall  flat  plain,  commanding  a  noble  view 

■tion. 

'  'ovils  Glen  is  a  narrow  jrnm  between  two  moun- 

ng  precipitously  on  each  side  of  it,  and  has  little 

!lh  ttian  suffices  for  the  pasr^age  of  the  river  Vartry, 

..ere  flow.s  in  an  eastward  direction.    The  northern 

glen  is  occupied  by  rich  woods,  with  masses  of 

sionnlly   breaKJng    through   the   foliage.      The 

e  is  comparatively  bare  of  wood,  but  the  rugEjed 

the  rock  is  reli^-ved  by  patches  of  green-sward. 

"    '^1  planted  with  forest-trccs.     The  two  sides  of 

cnt  in  their  geological  utrticture  and  appear- 

._...cJ  correspondence.     The  glen,  from  its  depth 

ess,  is  dark  and  sombre  in  its  chaiacter.     At 

or  western  extremity  is  a  noble  waterfall :    the 

throws  itself  over  a  ledge  of  rock  a  hundred  feet 

in  one  unbroken  sheet  into  the  hollow  beneath,  and 

nls,  particularly  when  the  stream  is  swollen  by  rains, 

tacle  of  great  magnificence, 

n-macna.s8,  or  Glcn-amacnass,  is  a  valley  amid  the 
tains   of  our  second   group.     A  curved  precipice 
'  vast  hollow  into  which  the  river  Avon- 

^  the  valley)  falls  over  the  brow  of  the 
.1.  ...c  the  waterfall  at  some  distance  rises  the 
tain  Tonelagee,  the  sides  of  which  present  many 
itic  ^inriiiiopi!.     Under  one  of  these  precipices, 
400  to  5i '  li,  is  the  small  circular  lake  or  tarn 

^e  .  at  :in  >  I  1828  or  1830  feet  above  the  level 

niiitary  road  made  after  the  insurrection 
,  I-  .  itrh  this  valley. 

Uey  of  Glen-dalough  is  watered  by  the  Glen-ealo 
'x  variation  of  tlie  name  Gleu-daJough,  r>. 


I  Glen-da^lough,  the  valley  of  two  lakes),  which  joins  Ihe 
!  rivtT  Glen-da*an,  and  falls  with  it  into  the  Avon-moie. 
The  valley  extends  east  and  west,  is  inclosed  on  the  noith 
and  south  sides  by  lofly,  barren,  and  inacce.s«iblc  moun- 
tains, which  unite  and  close  the  western  or  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  presenting  granitic  or  mica-slate  preci])ici«s  300 
feet  high.  The  river  t\imbles  over  the  rocks  at  the  west 
end  so  as  to  form  a  cascade,  and  then  expaiid!«  into  two 
lakes  :  the  upper  lake  is  about  a  mile  lonir  and  nearly  a 
quaiter  of  a  mde  wide,  and  about  4-40  feet  abcjve  tiie  K'vel 
of  the  &ea:  the  lower  lake  i)S  about  435  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  h'liir,  and  about 
half  that  distance  wide.  Adjacent  to  this  lake,  at  its  lower 
end,  are  the  ruins  of  the  seven  cliurches  of  Glen-dalough 
and  various  other  antiquities. 

Glen-dasan,  or  Glen-asane,  opens  into  the  valley  of  Glen- 
dalough,  or  rather  the  three  valleys,  Glen-amacnass,  Gleii- 
dasan,  and  Glen-dalough,  all  open  near  the  same  point 
into  the  wider  valley  of  the  Avon-moie.  which  niny 
be  rcgurdcd,  witli  reference  to  ds  direction,  as  a  prolontrg- 
tion  of  Glen-amacnass.  Glen-dasan  is  inclosed  on  both 
sides  by  steep  and  lolly  hills:  near  its  upper  end  is  the 
lake  or  Inrn  Nahanasran,  half  a  mile  long,  and  nearly  as 
much  wide,  about  I'M^t  feet  above  the  level  of  Ihe  sea,  and 
having  on  its  south  side  precipices  rising  300  feet  above 
the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Glen-malur,  or  Glen-malurc,  is  to  the  south-west  of  the 
three  glens  just  noticed.  It  extends  8  or  10  miles  in  a 
south-eastern  direction,  having  the  Table  Mountain  (Group 
v.,  No.  34)  at  its  upper  or  north-west  end.  The  mountains 
rise  with  considerable  steepness  GOO  or  800  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  more  than  20(X)feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
Lugnuquillia  (No.  3(5,  Group  V.)  rises  on  the  south-west 
of  the  valley,  but  not  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  2.">(KJ  feel 
above  the  bottom  o(  the  vallev  at  the  lea<l-works,  or  more 
than  3t)00  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  havinir  at  its  to]> 
a  lar<^e  flat  stone  resting  on  low  stipporlers,  .somewhat  like 
a  cromlech,  called  '  Pierces  Table.'  Near  the  \>pper  end 
of  the  glen  is  a  waterfall  formed  by  the  Avon-beg  (or,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Em),  which 
waters  the  valley.  The  fall  is  broken  by  projecting  crag«, 
and  loses  itself  in  a  succession  of  rainds  in  the  hollow 
beneath.  Very  different  from  the  richly  wooded  glenft  of 
the  Dargle  and  the  Downs,  Glen-malur  is  characterized  by 
the  absence  of  trees  ;  and  this  cireumatance  imparts  to  jt 
an  air  of  peculiar  sterility  and  desolation.  There  arc  lead- 
mines  in  Glen-malur.  and  its  mineral  treasures  liave  given 
to  it  its  name,  which  signifies  •  the  valley  of  much  ore.' 

TJie  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Gvoca.  or 
Avoca,  have  been  celebrated  in  Moore's  '  Irish  Melodies.' 
In  his  song  •  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters "  he  lias  com- 
meraoratedthe  junction  of  the  Avon-more  and  Avon-beg, 
which  unite  to  form  the  Ovoca.  In  a  note  to  the  song. 
Mr.  Moore  speaks  of  the  junction  of '  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Ayoca."  This,  if  we  may  tmst  our  other  authorities,  is  not 
correct.  The  name  Avoca,  or  Ovoca,  Is  not  given  except 
to  the  united  stream :  the  constituent  waters  are  both 
called  Avon,  one  the  Avon-more  (or  Great  Avon)  and  the 
other  the  Avon-beg  (or  Little  Avon).  The  scenery  near 
the  point  of  junction  is  improved  by  cultivation :  the 
grounds  of  Kingston  House,  Mount  Avon.  Avoca  Cottage, 
and  CJastle  Howard,  add  to  its  beauties.  The  Avon-beg  is 
a  rapid  stream  rolling  over  a  rocky  bed.  The  Avon-more 
has  a  gentle  current.  Castle  Howard  is  a  modern  building 
in  the  Gothic  style,  but  of  somewhat  incongruous  archi- 
tecture, combining  the  castellated  with  the  monastic  cha- 
racter. About  two  miles  or  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the 
junction  of  these  rivers  is  the  neat  and  picturesjtjue  little 
village  of  Newbridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  with 
its  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  grave-yard,  post-office,  and 
savings-bank,  backed  by  the  richly  wooded  slnpe  of  the 
demesne  of  Bellcvue  House.  About  two  miles  below  New- 
bridge is  aKccond  '  meeting  of  the  waters,' equal  in  beauty 
to  that  celebrated  by  Moore.  Indeed  there  has  been  some 
dispute  which  of  the  two  formed  the  poet's  subject.  This 
.second  meeting  is  constituted  by  the  brawling  mountain- 
stream  the  Daragh,  Derry,  or  Aughrim,  and  the  stiller 
stream  of  the  t)voca.  Near  the  point  of  junction  are  the 
grounds  of  Dally  Artliur  House,  Glenart  Castle,  and  Shelton 
Abbey,  the  last  the  seat  of  the  Ear!  of  Wicklow.  Below 
this  jioint  the  expansion  of  the  valley  and  the  subsidence 
of  the  hills  deprive  the  scenery  of  its  picturesque  character, 
and  about  Arklow  the  countiy  becomes  flat. 
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Htf'irnoyaflU^fmCommuniciUtont. — ^The  central  moun- 
fosHve  county  inio  two  slopes,  the  eastern 
_  Tlio  first  is  drained  by  the  Dargle,  the 

^Vni'ry  or  rarirey,  the  llircc  Mile  Water,  the  Poltt-r's 
Kivii',  and  tin-  Ovoca:  the  western  by  the  IJftey  and  the 
Slaney.  with  their  respective  affluents.  Tliese  two  last- 
mentJiined  rivers,  although  draining  the  western  slope, 
nHerwards  t"'"  •  '^tward,  and  pR&sint;  through  opcninj^  in 
the  mouniti  i:ill  into  the  Irish  Channel,  as  well  &s 

the  rivers  V.  :i  the  eastern  slope. 

The  Dargie  ( 11  or  12  miles  lonir'  rises  to  the  north-west 
of  Douce  or  Djoiice  Mountain  (No.  25,  Group  IV.)  and 
flows  first  east,  then  nortli,  then  north-east,  into  the  Irish 
Channel  below  Bray.  In  it:*  upper  port,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Glen-cree,  it  is  called  the  Glen-isloreane.  It 
receives  the  Glen-cree  (7  miles  long),  the  Cookstown 
(7  mile*),  and  a  small  stream  from  the  precipitous  glen  of 
the  St-alp  (.'j  milesj,  all  on  the  left  bank.  This  last  stream, 
an<l  below  its  junction,  the  Diu-gle  itself,  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

The  Fartrcy,  or  Vartry.  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Douce 
Mountain,  and  has  a  course  of  18  miles,  first  east,  tlien 
soulh,  then  south-east  into  the  lri.sh  Channel,  below  the 
town  of  Wicklow.  It  waters  the  Devil's  Glen.  It  ap- 
proaches verv'  near  to  the  sea,  about  two  miles  north  of  its 
present  mouth,  but  beinir  prevented  from  flowing  into  it 
by  the  ridge  of  sand  or  beach  which  here  lines  the  shore, 
expands  into  a  narrow  lagoon  above  2  miles  long,  called 
•  Uroad  Lough,"  at  the  southern  or  lower  end  of  which  it 
flows  into  the  sea.  The  long  tongue  of  land  intercepted 
between  this  lagoon  and  the  sea  is  called  the  Murrough, 
oi  Murragh,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Wicklow  race- 
course.  The  Fartrey  receives  no  tributaries  worth  mention. 

The  Three-Mile  Water  has  a  course  of  G  miles,  and  the 
Pol  ter'i  River  of  7  miles. 

The  Ovoca  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon-more 
or  23  miles  long)  ana  the  Avon-beg  (l.'j  miles).    The 

ivon-more  lises  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Duff-hill  (No. 

i.  Group  II.)  and  naeses  through  Lough  Dan;  it  receives 

1  the  left  bank  the  Annamoe,  which  rises  in  Crockan 
Pond,  R  little  lake  1770  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  and 
has  a  course  of  G  miles,  passing  through  Lough  Tay,  an 
0^41  lake  the  longer  diameter  of  which  is  above  half 
a  mile,  elevated  807  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  steep;  abrupt,  and  wooded  heiehts. 
The  Avon-more  receives  also  the  rivers  which  respec- 
tively drain  Glen-amacnass,  Glen-tlasan,  and  Glen-daloujrh : 
Ihe  first  has  a  length  of  S  or  9  miles;  and  the  tliinl,  which 
is  railed  the  Glen-ealo  River,  of  5  or  G  miles ;  the  second, 
v.hich  joins  the  third,  has  only  a  course  of  not  more  than 
4  miles.  Loush  Dan,  through  which  the  Avon-more  flows, 
is  nearly  2  miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
about  3  furlongs  across  at  the  broadest  part ;  it  is  about 
G8t)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  IxHigh  Nahanagan 
in  Glcn-dasan,  and  the  Upper  nnd  Lower  I^nghs  of  Glen- 
dnlough,  h.i.ve  been  described.  The  Avon-beg  receives  no 
tributaries  of  importance.  From  the  junction  of  the  Avon- 
more  and  the  Avon-beg  the  river  now  called  Ovoca  flows 
9  miles  into  the  sea  below  Arklow,  receiving  on  its  right 
bank  the  Daragh,  or  Derry,  or  Aughrim  (IG  miles  lone), 
into  which  the  Gold-mine  River  (4  miles  long)  and  the 
Ow  (10  miles)  both  fall.  Thti  Ow  rises  on  the  eastern 
elope  of  Lugnaquillia  (No.  36,  Group  V.).  The  whole 
length  of  the  Ovoca,  measured  from  the  head  of  the 
InuAmue,  its  mo.st  remote  source,  is  about  34  or  3.1  miles. 
The  Liil'cy  rises  in  a  bog  near  Crockan  Pond  (from  which 

le  Annamoe  flows)  and  has  a  course  of  10  or  20  miles. 

[fir.st  west-north-west,  then  south-west,  (partly  within  and 

lartly  upon  the  border  of  the  county),  to  the  place  where 

Jt  Cjuit*  the  county  altogether  to  enter  that  of  Dublin,  to 

urhich  it  chiefly  belongs.     It  receives  the  King's  River, 

yirhich  rises  on  the  south-western  slope  of  Tonelagee  (No. 

IG,  Group  IL),  and  flows  first  south-wcit,  then  wot.  then 

[joith,  16  or  18  miles  into  the  Liflfey  between  Blessington 

•^aiid  Ballyraore  Eustace,  receiving  in  its  course  a  number  of 

pmall  streams,  none  of  them  more  than  4  or  5  miles  long. 

TIjp  Slaney  rises  on  the  noilhern  slope  of  Lugnaquiltia, 
Ind  flows  in  a  winding  channel,  12  miles  west  to  a  little 

?low  the  junction  of  the  Carrigower :  if  then  turns  south, 

ind  flows  G  miles  by  Baltinglass  into  the  county  of  Carlow. 

[io  which  county,  and  to  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  lower 

j)nrt  of  its  coui'm  belongs.   Its  whole  course,  in  the  county 

'of  Wicklow, is  about  18  miles.  It  receives  on  the  left  bank 


■bovc  the  bend  the  Little  Slaney  fC  mU<?«  lon| 
western  slope  of  Lugnaquillia,  and   "     ' '      ;??B 
long)  from  the  north-west  slope  •  '•« 

Group  V.>on  the  right  bank.  Tia  inirtin.  afc 
Slaney,  which  it  joins  in  the  county  of  C»rlow.  1| 
source  and  the  upjwr  part  of  its  coune  in  t!"-  '•-•"♦< 
rises  between  Lugnaquillia  and  Slievh  Itea;:  ! 

30,  Group  V.)  and  flows  about  7  or  8  rm'f^ 
of  Cailow  near  Hacketstown.     It  has  c 

tions  (equal  together  to  about  .5  miles  c 

border  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh  in  Ibis  ouuuUjj 
several  of  its  smaller  aflluents  wholly  or  partly  bei 
the  county.  The  afl!uent  of  the  Slaney,  known  in  dt 
parts  of  its  course  as  the  Greco-island,  Shillelaglv 
island,  or  Derry  river,  has  its  source,  and  a  coo«i4 
part  (19  or  20  miles)  of  its  course,  within  or  ap« 
boundary  of  this  county;    in  which  it  bcV"^^  '  :( 

the  barony  of  Shillelagh.    It  joins  the  SI  i 

quitting  this  county  near  Clonegall  on  the 
coimtjes  of  Wexford  and  Carlow. 

Most  of  the  lakes  have  been  noticed  in  eoK 
witli  the  scenery  or  the  rivers.  Upper  Lough  Bi 
Lower  Lough  ftray  are  mountain  lakes  in  whki 
feeders  of  the  Glen-cree  have  their  respective  sourc4 
first  is  14r)3  feet  above  the  level  of  lite  sea,  and 
area  of  more  than  28^  acres;  the  second  ia  12S 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  haa  an  area  of 
Gij  acres.  Tliey  arc  near  each  oilier  .ind  are  akirtcd 
west  by  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  on  the  eaaiemi 
Kipniire  Mountain  (No.  2,  Group  I.).  Tliere  ate  i 
small  loughs  on  the  mountains. 

The  communications  of  this  county  wer'^  <  ..™...ij 
deficient.      The  ereat  central   range   of  « 

passable  only  at  three  points,  within  <ti'  < 

Sally  Gap,  at  the  head  of  the  Liffey  :  li 

Ihe  head  of  Glen-dasan  ;  and  in  Glenn  rj 

second  of  these  pa,isagc«  were  scarcely  prHctioabk  <| 
summer.  This  difficulty  of  communication  render^ 
part  of  the  county  a  coniiiaratively  eecurc  Ji 

fugitives  after  the  suppression  of  the  insiu, 
and  a  number  of  them  held  their  ground  amid  Uic  lasl 
for  a  considerable  time.    Since  that  period  the  wS 
the  mountain  district  has  been  rendered  ac        '  '    ' 
constniction  of  an  excellent  military  roai  i 

the  county  on  the  north,  near  the  head  nl  '  { 

nms  southward  by  the  Upper  and   Lo\^  i 

through  Glen-amacnass.  and  across  Ol-n  , 

havannffh  Briilire  on  the  Ow,     Tlie  1  < 

mail-road  enters  the  county  on  the  ni'i  i 

runs  southward   by  Delgany,  Newtown-"\  i 

Ashford  Bridce.  Rnlhdmra.  and  Arklow  iiu  o 

Wexford.  A  branch  road  from  this  in  the  iieiglUM 
of  Ahhford  Bridce  leads  to  Wicklow.  One  of  tfa 
from  Dublin  to  Cnrlow  passes  through  the  count? 
western  side,  by  Blessinsjton,  Hollywood,  Strau 
Slaney,  and  Baltingloss.  The  other  roads  have  been  in 
very  much  of  Inte  yeara,  so  that  a  horse  can  conve 
times  the  quantitv  of  produce  to  market  which  hi 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  still  hot 
want  of  new  roads  in  many  places  and  of  the  improt 
of  existing  ones.  The  tillaire  of  mountain-farm*  hf 
seriously  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads. 

There  is  no  water-carriago  in  any  part  of  the  I 
except  on  the  coast.  1 

State  nf  Agriculture  and  Cnndifinn  nf  ll  j 

followinp  statements  from  the  evidence  t  t 

Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Uie  ] 
Ireland,  relate  to  the  barony  of  Upper  TalboUtown/ 
includes  a  portion  of  the  central  mountain  di«trict( 
the  western  border  of  the  county,  including  \\vt  t4 
Baltinsrla-xs.     It  is  probable  the  statements  arr  inoi 
plicable  to  the  county  in  eencml.     The  Imronjr  o| 
hcnds  aba\it   42,02A   plantation  acres,   or  6Zi>10  I 
acres,  of  which  perhaps   ]2,rj00   to  15.U0O  statot4 
are  unimproved  mountain  or  bog.     >  The  mouata^ 
generally  composed   of  "  a  green  flag^  quany-slol 
large  blocks  underneath,  and  smaller  pieces  near  tl 
face,  covered  with  a  small  depth  of  moory  or  prat  a^ 
in  most  places,  but  Bprincv  and  wet  in  somv 
soil  of  the  lowland  is  usually  n  rather  hgbt  black 
with  a  subsoil  of  cravel  or  wnd,  and  sometimas  of  J 
clay.      The  quality  varies  much,  but  is  geiieAUj 
1  Most  of  the  mountain  land  is  dr^',  and  much  of  the  k 
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but  thp  foot  of  the  raouiitainB  and  a  lar^  extent  of  bog 
Bnd  moorland  are  much  in  •want  of  draining. 

The  fanners  of  the  district  arc  chiefly  small  dairy  or 

breedinjj  farmers  :   some  of  them  pursue  to  a  considerable 

extent  the  business  of '  veahng,'  or  of  fattening  calves  for 

real.    TTie  farms  are  of  all  bitcs,  but  most  commonly  of 

30  at'  40  acres;    and  about  one-twentieth   in   mountain 

fanns.  m-  one-tiflh  in  the  lowlands,  is  held  in  tillage.    The 

dairies  are  of  from  5  to  20  cows  ;  the  system  of  mann^c- 

raei-tt  pursued,  whether  in  the  mountain  or  lowland  districts, 

i*  nearly  the  same,  but  the  produce  varies  considerably. 

Tiip  n-ndue  of  the  barony  is  much  greater  than  formerly. 

om  a  great  extent  of  waste  land  having  been  re- 

r  '.,  and  partly  from  improved  cultivation. 

fafhp  rotation  of  crop*  is  very  pood  ;  it  h  commonly  as  fol- 

mm :  -OnU  are  grown  in  the  first  year  after  brcakine^  up 

fhp  ■  ;   in  the  second  year,  potatoes,  manured;  in 

!h'  ir  wheat,  barley,  or  oats.     Sometimes  the  land 

is  laiJ   clu.vn  in   eraas   immediatelv  ftfler   this  rotation; 

wmetimes  not  until  another  crop  of  potatoes  and  another 

'      e   been  raised.     Clover  or  emsa  seeds  are 

!  with  the  last  crop  of  com,  and  the  land  ia 

.  ,i..iler  ^rajs  from  four  to  twenty  years.     Clover 

atcd  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some  vetches 

(Viil  are  prown  by  the  larger  farmers.     One  or  two 

en  grow'tumips  or  manpel  wiirrel,  but  only  to  a 

extent,  though  the  soil,  bein^  generally  lisrht  and 

rell  suited  to  them.    The  peasantry  have  little  or 

ted^  of  tlie  advanta£;e  of  an  alternation  of  crops  ; 

«|§'<la  not  cultivate  the  artificial  grasses,  except  clover, 

wliieh  some  of  them  are  beffinnine  to  prow.    The  rotation 

of  crops  above  described  is  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 

fiUTQ  in  succession,  except  in  the  wet  or  moory  bottoms, 

tnd  in  the  sheep-walks,  which  form  a  lare:e  part,  if  not  the 

whole,  of  a  moimtain  farm.     Little  or  no  fallow  is  made, 

R-heat  is  commonly  grown  after  potatoes. 

Jie  manures  used  are  dung,  procured  chiefly  from  the 

ner's  own  stock,  lime,  and  peat,  or,  as  it  is  called,  '  bog- 

Tbe  use  of  lime  is  increasing,  though  there  is  none 

county,  except  limestone  grave! :  the  hme  is 

eadv  burned  :  from  thiity  to  forty  barrels  per  acre 

loal  proportion.    The  use  of  'bog-stuff'  mingled 

^,  ashes,  or  other  refiis*'  of  the  house  and  yard,  is 

casing,  especially  for  the  potato  crop. 

aers  all  plough  witli  two  horses,  and  use  Scotch 

Other  light  ploughs  of  similar  construction.  No 

bodem  implements  are  used.    The  '  fack,'  a  verj- 

7ade  of  long,  narrow,  and  almost  pointed   shape, 

'  iglish  draining  spade,  is  the  only  implement  em- 

mountsin  ground  :  it  is  vrell  adapted  to  strong 

>tmd. 

•h^at  is  usnally  limed  and  pickled,  in   order  to 

But ;  and  the  crop  is  weeded,  but  \-ery  imperfectly, 

ic.     The  farmers  are  generally  careful  as  to  the  time 

enping  their  crops,  hut  some  let  them  stand  longer 

others.    The  peasantry  frequently  incur  loss  by  neg- 

to  cut  their  own  crops  in  time,  while  labouring 

i«  generally  threshed  immediately  after  harvest  to 
'rent  and  other  expenses. 

growth  of  potatoes  has  been  much  extended  since 
the  tithe  composition,  and  from  the  quantity  of  land  which 
the  improved  method  of  fkrming  has  aflbrded  facility  for 
t>rintrinir  i,.to  cultivation:  but  they  are  never  grown  for 
?'  peasantry  or  the  poorest  class  of  occupiers. 

T.  rraers  prow  '  cups,'  a  kind  of  potato  combining 

)■  I  >8  and   soodness   of  quality;  the   labourers 

i\  M.rB,' which  have  no  merit  but  productiveness. 

Tlt»  ff^Uih*.  or  small  potatoes,  arc  kept  for  pigs  or  fowls. 

There  is  an  immen*?  fipid  for  protltRble  cultivation  in 
ttie  extendi  V.  lich  the  county  presents ; 

ind  tiiere  an  who  would  gladly  under- 

U\         ■        ;  iiicm  in.«  rmtiviiiinn,  if  allowed  to  do  SO,  on 
being  rent-free  for  a  certain  numbtr  of  years, 
■oeiving  a  little  aid  in  the  commenopnii'nt  of 
In  some  parts,  under  some  Inndlordji.  this 
.iilfiMitinn  has  taken  place,  and  patches  of 
tnrc  are  found  on  the  very  tops  of 

\g  land  :  the  grass  land  is  used 

ir  stock,  except  on  one  or  two 

liy  tilt  iutruditition  of  green  crops  for  feed- 

the  Htrae  quantity  of  ].ind  would  rear  or  fatten  a 

P.  C,  No.  1724. 


greater  number  of  cattle,  and  give  employment  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  persona.  A  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  cattle  stock  by  the  general  introduction 
of  the  Durham  or  short -horned  breed.  Excellent  half-bred 
stock  is  seen  even  on  the  smallest  farms,  and  beautiful 
thorough-bred  animah  upon  the  land  of  several  farmers  in 
the  parts  of  Wicklow.  Kildare,  and  Carlow  coui\tics,  which 
adjoin  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown.  More  than  five 
h\mdred  head  of  half  or  ihorough-bred  Durham  cattle  have 
been  seen  at  one  fair,  and  have  fetched  high  nricc« ;  per- 
sons coming  from  various  parts  of  England  ano  Ireland  to 
buy  them.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  high  prices  obtained  for 
their  young  and  store  stock  that  enables  the  fnrmers  to  pay 
the  heavy  rents  they  do.  On  the  mountains  the  native 
cattle  are  kept,  as  being  more  hardy.  The  butter  made  is 
sent  chiefly  to  Carlow  market,  where  it  is  considered  to  be 
of  first  quality.  It  is  packed  after  each  churning,  where 
they  have  sufficient  to  fill  a  cask  at  once  ;  but  as  few  have 
enough  for  this,  they  usually  wait  for  two  or  more  chum- 
intrs  before  packing,  in  order  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
firkin  of  the  same  colour.  There  is  little  or  no  cheese 
made.  On  an  average  a  good  cow  will  produce  annually 
a  cwt.  of  butter,  besides  rearing  a  calf. 

Few  sheep  are  kept  on  the  lowland  fanns.  but  a  prcal 
OTimber  on  the  mountains.  The  large  old  Irish  breed,  im- 
proved by  crossing  with  the  I.*instens,  are  kept  in  the 
lowland   farms.      This  breed    weighs   about   twenty-four 

Rounds  per  quarter ;  it  is  not  so  hieh  on  the  legs,  but  is 
cavier  in  the  carcass  than  formerly.  The  sheep  arc  seldom 
fattened  by  the  farmers,  but  are  sofd  to  graziers  for  feeding 
at  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old.  The  fleece  of  the 
lowland  sheep  is  about  five  pounds  for  ewen  and  seven 
pounds  for  wethers.  The  native  mountain  breed,  either 
indigenous  or  long  since  naturalized,  is  kept  on  the  moun- 
tain farms  :  it  has  been  of  late  years  much  improved  both 
in  shape  and  wool  by  crossing  with  Enclisb  breeds.  A  Cross 
with  the  «outh-t!owns  was  tried  with  good  suceess,  but  the 
weight  of  wool  has  caused  the  Leicesters  to  be  preferred. 
The  mountain  sheep  are  much  smaller  than  the  lowland, 
weighing  only  about  fifteen  pounds  the  quarter,  and  the 
fleece  about  three  pounds  for  ewes  and  four  pounds  for 
wethers.  They  graze  from  May  till  October  on  the  mo>m- 
tains,  and  are  then  sent  to  lowland  farms  till  the  following 
May,  at  a  charge  of  from  4*.  to  R*.  a  head  for  wintering. 
The  strnneer  wethers  are  however  kept  on  the  mountains 
during  the  winter,  except  in  snowy  or  very  stormy  weather. 
Good  mountain  land  will  feed  in  the  summer  months  three 
sheep  on  every  two  acre.i.  Tlie  wethers  are  sold  lo  the 
grjziers  at  four  years  old.  Small  farmers  seldom  keep 
sheep  except  on  the  mountains  where  they  have  a  few. 

The  pigs  are  generally  of  a  bad  breed,  long-legged,  large 
boned,  and  coarse.  Few  arc  bred ;  they  are  commonly 
purchased  out  of  the  Connaught  droves,  the  farmers  fintf- 
mg  this  plan  more  profitable  than  lirceding  them.  They 
are  killed  for  bacon,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on. 

In  the  management  of  the  dairy  there  is  great  negligence. 
The  room  appropriated  for  it  usually  adjoins  the  kitchen ; 
or  if  there  is  no  convenience  in  the  house,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  outhouses  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  *  One 
farmer  who  had  a  dairy  of  nine  cows,  the  English  a&si.slant- 
commissioner  found  had  removed  his  dairy  into  a  comer 
of  his  kitchen,  while  h?  was  thresihing  in  the  outbuilding', 
whieh  he  called  his  dairy,  but  which  was  much  more  fit 
for  his  cow-house.  In  the  dairy  of  another  the  ceiling  was 
hun?  with  rank  bacon,  and  tubs  full  of  rubbish  of  every 
description,  which  emitted  a  mixtuie  of  odours  that  me- 
chanically impelled  the  fingers  to  the  nose.  In  fact  such 
is  the  general  absence  of  the  accommodation,  df  unliness, 
and  system,  wliich  are  considered  in  all  other  countries  in- 
dispensable to  successful  dairying,  that  it  is  perfeclly  un- 
accountable how  the  farmers  here  can  produce  butter  of  so 
cood  a  quality;  and  it  must  arise  in  a  great  measure  Ijom 
the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  purpose." 
(Of>9t-nmfions,  ifr.,  by  John  Power,  Esq.) 

Tlie  fences  are  generally  single  or  double  ditches,  with 
fane  or  quick  hedges,  but  more  cencially  fture  :  some- 
times they  are  mere  hanks  with  a  few  furze  ])!ants  on  the 
top.  From  their  imperfect  condition  they  frequently  oc- 
casion liliiiBtion  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  loss  from 
cattle  trespassing.  The  gardens  of  the  poor  are  bettei 
fenced  than  the  fields  of  the  farmer.    Then  ■  much 

I  loss  of  land  by  useless  fences,  except  in  the  1  Ale 
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men  or  large  farmers,  where  bioad  fence's  are  kept  up  for 
.Omamenlal  purposea. 

I     J.«nd  is  usually  let  by  the  IriBh  acre ;  and  the  eager 

compiMition  for  land  ftom  the  abaence  of  other  means  of 

maintenauce  for  the  ptopie  has  kept  rents  up  unnaturally 

high.    The  rent  of  tillage  or  grass  land  is  about  2/.  per 

acre :  the  rent  of  con-aerc  ground  is  very  much  higher. 

The  tenant  calculates  on  his  butter  for  meeting  ttie  rent  of 

one  half-year,  aiy)  on  his  corn  for  the  rent  of  the  other. 

Four-fiflhs  of  the  land  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbols- 

rfown  are  held  under  llie  head  landlord,  the  rest  under  mid- 

(4)emen  ;  but  ther»  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  con- 

fdition  of  the  tenantry  and  labourcre  under  the  two  classes 

[of  landlords.     Farms'are  chiefly  held  under  lease  for  one 

I  life,  or  twenty-one  yeare ;  sometimes   for  three  lives  or 

fthi>"ty-one  years,    and    occaMonaily   for  forty-one  years. 

[Exorbitant  sums  are  frequently  charged  for  drawing  leases, 

;and  a  present,  frequently  a  large  one,  is  made  on  signing 

I  a  lease  to  the  landlord's  agent  or  the  agent's  wife.     Many 

forma  in  the  mountain  districts  are  still  held  by  tenants  in 

common ;  but  this  mode  of  tenure  is  getting  out  of  use. 

Tlie  size  of  the  holdings  has  been  a  little  increased  by  the 

consolidation  of  small  farms  ;  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

In  the  con.tolidated  tVirms  s  cnrwiderable  proportion  of  the 

land  previously  in  tillage  has  been  laid  down  iiv  grass.    The 

S'ected  tenants  have  generally  become  labourers,  and  are 
ispersed  all  over  the  country:  many  of  them  have  been 
reduced  to  utter  destitution,  and  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  dying  through  want,  grief,  and  change  of  habits. 

The  con-acre  system  is  very  extensively  in  use.  The  land  is 
manured  and  tilled  by  the  fanner,  and  let  for  the  season  to  the 
labourer,  who  finds  seed,  cultivates,  digs  up,  and  removes 
the  crop.  Where  the  land  is  manured  by  the  farmer  the 
rent  is  from  10/.  to  13/.  the  acre,  the  average  being  11/. 
When  manure  is  provided  by  the  labourer,  no  rent  is 
charged  in  the  country,  but  near  the  town  from  2/.  to  31. 
is  charged.  The  average  quantity  of  con-acre  ground  held 
by  a  family  is  half  an  acre.  ITie  average  produce  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  bairels  of  eating  potatoes,  at  twenly-four  s.tone 
to  the  barrel,  or  from  six  tons  to  seven  tons  and  a  half : 
and  about  fifteen  barrels,  or  two  tons  and  a  quarter  of 
refuse  potatoes,  fit  only  for  fowls  or  pigs,  or  for  seed.  The 
rent  is  paid  commonly  in  money  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  in  the  country  in  labour.  Con-acre  of  oats  is  hardly 
in  use  ;  the  farmers  grow  that  crop  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  assistant-commissionerti'  inquirj-  into 
the  state  of  the  poor  (about  1835),  there  were  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Talbotstown  (except  three  small  parishes  or  parts 
of  parishes,  from  which  there  was  no  return)  1735  labourers, 
of  whom  791  were  permanently  employed,  81*2  occasionally 
employed,  and  132  out  of  employment  from  age,  ill  health, 
or  bad  conduct.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  differed 
materially  in  different  cases  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
rich  resident  proprietor  or  a  wealthy  farmer  they  were  for 
the  most  part  constantly  employed ;  while  in  poor  and 
thickly  populated  neighbourhoods  employment  was  scarce, 
and  distress  consequently  great.  The  constant  labourers 
worked  only  from  220  to  280  days  (250  on  the  average),  the 
rest  of  their  time  being  taken  up  by  the  care  of  their  con- 
acre, the  observance  of  holidays,  attendance  at  markets, 
fairs,  wakes,  funerals,  &c. ;  or  lost  through  the  days  being 
wet,in  which  case  they  seldom  worked.  TTiey  received  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  8a.  a  day  in  winter,  lOd.  at  other  times  ; 
and  occasional  labourers  in  busy  seasons,  as  in  spring  and 
harvest,  from  1*.  to  1*.  2d.,  or  about  4cl.  less  if  (as  was  fre- 

3uently  the  case)  the  farmer  furnished  the  labourer  with 
iet.  Women  were  occasionally  employed  at  5rf.  or  6rf., 
and  in  harvest  time  as  much  as  Is.  per  day;  boys  under 
sixteen  had  occaaonal  employment  at  from  Sd.  to  4d.,  and 
in  harvest  at  8c/.  per  day ;  out  women  and  boys  could  only 
get  work  at  busy  seasons,  such  as  harvest,  or  potato-setting, 
or  potatodigging,  when  they  might  get  perKaps  ten  days' 
worK :  it  is  chiefly  obtained  by  young  and  unmarried 
\romen,  the  others  having  to  take  care  of  their  families. 
Farmers  whose  families  were  not  old  enough,  or  sufficiently 
numerous  to  do  the  work  of  their  farms,  usually  had  one, 
two.  or  three  boys  in  the  house  at  30*.  or  40*.  yearly  wages, 
besides  board  and  lodging.  Wages  had  decreased  about  4rf. 
adayin  the  ten  years  preceding  the  inquirj'.  The  labourers 
'  *'  1-  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  do  not  work  so  steadily 
ly  as  the  English  or  Scotch,  partly,  it  is  thought. 
..  w.ii  .w ..  iliet,  partly  from  want  of  early  example,  and  from 
idle  habits  formed  through  the  want  of  steady  employment 


for  boys.    Tlie  yearly  earnings  of  a  coQctant  i 

estimated  at  nearly  ICW. ;   tlio^e  of  an  occ.t  ■-^-''  —      ■ 

at  from  3/.  17*.  to  7/.  14*.    'Cottiers"  am  1 

slant  work,  and  holding  anacre  of  groiu 

from  their  employer,  with  graas  for  a  covn 

hay  and  straw  in  winter.    Tlieir  situation 

dwii-able  one  :  they  pay  24.  to  3/.,  or  even 

cabin  and  an  aero  of  ground,  or  for  the  g'  ^ 

mission  to  build   a  cabin   them»elves :  and   t'ruiu  Ol. 

\il.  10*.  for  the  grass,  hay  and  straw  for  the  row. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  labourers  ' 
wives  sometimes  keep  fowls,  and   emplu 
knittinc  stockings,  chiefly  for  use  in   their   u  ■ 
rarely  for  sale.    The  profit  on  a  pig  was  eslinn  ; 
time'of  the  inquiry,  at  from  20*.  to  30<„  or  periiiii>N  iinr- . 
the  profit  on  keeping  fowls  was  estimated  at  Croin  S«.  [o 
10*.,  or  15j. 

The  food  of  Ihc  labourers  consistii  almost  wholly  ot  po- 
tatoes ;  they  never  have  eggs,  except  when  working  al  • 
distance  from  home,  when  they  perhap.*  have  ooa  tff 
boiled  hard  to  eat  with  their  scanty  dinner  ;  smaU&nBm 
occasionally  eat  a  few  eggs,  but  sell  the  greater  part  u 
what  their  fowls  produce  ;  they  have  somclune?  hcmnp 
a  little  offal  porK,  and  now  and  then  some  ^ 
treat.  When  potatoes  are  plentiful,  a  laboui. 
have  three  meals  a  day  ;  when  scarce,  two,  and  soc 
only  one.  In  the  internal  when  the  old  potatoes  i 
for  use,  and  the  new  crop  is  nut  gathered  m 
comprehends  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  and 
of  August),  the  distress  of  the  ocxasionsil 
bourers  is  very  gre.it.  Tlieir  w^ves  and  . 
regular  begga'w  for  the  time  ;  or,  if  they  u  . 
ternative.  they  suffer,  often  in  silence,  the  ran 
want,  eking  out  their  miserable  subsistence 
charlock  or  wild  mustard  and  other  weeds,  and 
they  are  kept  from  starvation  only  by  the  aid  m 
veyed  to  them  by  some  kind  neighlwur,  who  c: 
to  spare  anything,  but  who  smpects  them  to  1" 
treraity  of  destitution.  The  amount  of  relief  tli 
by  farmers,  small  occupiei-s,  and  even  laboun 
dible.     When  the  general  poverty  is  at:. 

Sartiul    failure  of  tne  potato  crop,  the 
readful  indeed,  and  on  some  occasions,  unt   i 
vancc  of  money  by  government,  hundreds  must  have  Au 
tlirough  famine. 

The  cabins  of  the  labourers  are  built  of  ytllftw  clay  i 
mud,  with  stone  foundations;  or  of  mud  ami  sK.iu- 
or  of  mud  alone.    Tliose  with  one  apart 
14  feet  by  10;  those  of  two  apaiimcnts  Is  itM 

walls   are   about    seven    feet   high.    Tliey   are   thalc 
generally  with  straw  ;  sometimes  with  heath,  reeds,  or 
tato-stalks,  with  sods  underneath.     The  floor  is  eillKr 
natural  eartli,  or  is  covered  only  witli  a  thin  coatintr«< 
clay.    The  cabin,  when  it  is  not  kept  in  re; 
landlord,  or  when  it  is,  if  the  landlortl  is  a  ] 
commonly  in  a  wretched  condition.     Cabins  arv  wwm; 
damp,  from  the  floor  being  below  the  general  level  of  Ibc 
ground :   and  the  dampness  is  increased   I'V  dilapidatiiM 
and  the  practice  of  making  the  hole  for  ilie  dung-hnp 
and  refuse  from  the  house  close  to  the  (pl.ii,      Tt,.'  l.«i 
cabins  have  a  large  open  chimney,  the  C' 
a  hole  in  the  roof.    The  windows  are  >n 
inches  by  10  or  12  ;  those   in  cabins  near  ih> 
villages  arc  glazed,  or  have  been  glared,  thou 
when  broken  is  frequently  replaced  by  paper,  w< 
straw,  an  old  hat,  or  a  piece  of  a  garment.     In  the  i 
the  windows  have  commonly  wo<xlen  shutters,  ext 
the  poorer  cabins,  where  the  vrindow  is  stopped,  if 
with  haj'.  straw,  or  old  clothes.    The  c:it 
privies,  and  very  few  of  them  have  pig-' 
nouses  whatever.    The  pig,  where  one  i- 
the  cabin.    The  cost  of  ouilding  a  cabin 
for  the  common  ones,  and  from  5/.  to  U  . 
ones.     If  the  labourer  builds  liiii  own  cabin,  he  pay«i 
10.V.  a  year  less  for  his  land  tha^i  he  would  do  il  tne  cattn 
was  built  for  him. 
The  cabins  generally  contain  a  rough  l>pd»;toftd  or  frasib 

fropped  up  on  blocks  of  wood  or  M'  ,ini    ~ 

is  wife  and  infant   child ;  the  p1<I« 
inmates,  if  any,  sleep  on  the  c  ■  |>c 

bins  all  lie  on  the  tixiund.     Tl  ->ial»c 

best  cabins  of  a  tick  filled  with  liiuu  ;  nui  in  itxi  i 
cabins  the  bedding  is  chiefly  of  straw  or  nu 


ih< 


ffTTt,  or  most,  wfth  a  piece  of  sacking,  a  bale  vrrapper,  on 

'        -lothes  thrown  over  it.     The  covering 

>nsint8  of  two  blankets  and  a  quilt,  al- 

M'i  thill  ;    often,   in  otliers,  of  a  Kingle 

iJ.  in  the  most  wretched,  of  a  coverlet 

old  blanket,  carpeting,  old 

her  or  separate.    The  best 

i^K^,,..-  ,..i..  ...^.  ...  i,..,<  i,...j,^or  good  stools  a  table,  a 

Mall  dreBser,  with  a  little  Mock  of  plates,  cups,  saucers, 

ud  mu(r^  a  few  tin  vessels  and  pots  and   pans  for  water 

sad  coolcing,  a  chest  or  box  or  two  for  clothes,  &c.,  and  a 

tsb  or  two  for  potatoes  or  meal.    The  poorest  class  have 

doe  or  two  little  stnojs,  a  make-shin  table,  one  or  two 

hrrlcen  cups  or  mugfs  an  old  tin  can  or  tracked  pitcher, 

(to  buil   jiotatoes.     Children  uj>ually  sleep  witli 

nts  till  12  or  13  years  old.  unless  the  number  be 

190  great  ;  when  there  i»  a  sufficient  coverini;  for  a  sepa- 

intl  Md|  only  two  or  three  of  the  younger  ones  sleep  with 

,  thlir  ^arentA,  but  where  there  is  a  want  of  covering,  as 

Dtny  w  five  or  hx  sleep  with  them.     The  crowded  state 

I  vftKecabins  and  the  destitution  of  the  inmates  perpetually 

I  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  dicencies  of  life,  which  are  less  at- 

i  tended  to  tlun  in  some  other  counties  where  an  equal  de- 

frf*  ofwrctihedneas  prevails. 

The  clothJne  of  the  labourers  is  very  bad  ;  about  one- 
tfaitd  of  the  populaliun  who  are  of  age  to  attend  public 

I'  worship  nrc  prevented  by  want  of  clothes  from  doing  so. 
The  rirls,  from  the  cheapness  of  printed  cotton, 

mn?-  ,  to  get  an  outer  garment,  but  are  much  in 

-«tnt  01  uniiLr-clothing.  They  have  perhaps  only  one 
rtawl  among  them,  and  take  it  in  turn  to  go  to  chapel. 
The  children  are  eenerally  all  but  naked,  their  clothing 
being  barely  sufficient  lor  decency,  and  utterly  insufiicient 
jlliir  warmth.  The  use  of  shoes  and  dockings  is  decreasing 
'  fTcry  day  among  the  women  and  children ;  the  men  mii^t 

B shoes  to  dig  with,  but  they  are  commonly  very  old. 
t  common  fuel  of  the  county  is  turf,  wliich  is  dear 
It   near  the  bogs.     When  the  labourers  are  unem- 
d,  they  collect  heath  and  furze,  which  (hey  cut  on  the 
'uKinntain.     Many  of  the  proprietorn  do  not  permit  this,  as 
"     game  of  cover.     The  poorer  labourers  bum 
.  or  dried  dung.     Insufficient  fuel  to  coim- 
uni'  I  UK-   lanipness  and  coldness  of  the   climate  is  consi- 
'  dcred  to  be  one  cause  of  the  early  decline  of  the  labourers' 
I-  ■'"'■  ■—■[  strength. 

•iitution  of  the  occasional  labourers  obliges  theni 
,Ui  many  shifts  for  what  are  commonly  deemed  ne- 
They  wash  with  rain-water  to  8av«  soap,  and 
use  rushes  dipped  in  fat.  Yet  amidst  all  this 
the  creater  part  of  the  labourers  smoke,  and  manv 
'2'/.  to  (id.  a  week  on  tobacco,  Tlie  English 
■icr  remarked  an  almost  universal  inat- 
-,  and  what  is  in  other  countries  con- 
pctn.y  ol  appearance,  both  in  house  and  person; 
in  extenuation  of  this  the  want  of  early  training  and 
example  from  those  who  are  in  a  station  above  them 
■ust  be  taken  into  the  account.  Habitual  drunkenness 
I  not  common  ;  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  found  among  the 
|lndc«men  and  small  farmers;  labourers  cannot  attbrd  it, 
jtnd  very  rarely  drink  spirits.  The  farmers  drink  milk, 
Wr.  an^,  on  }>articular  occasions,  spirits, 
j  Dicttions,  Townx,  lY'C, — The  county  is  divided  into 
jcicfat  baronies  or  half-baronies,  as  follows.  The  popula- 
*      is  from  the  census  of  18,31, 
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',  An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  popu- 
j..;  ,.  ;  .^...i  ..,.,-„(,.ni..,i  jn  the  baronies  of  Arklow  and 
}  ^  rather  more  than  one  inhabitant 

Lj ,    iJ  Slullclagh,  where  it  gives  rather 

\fm  than  that  proportion.    In  Newcastle  and  Upper  Tal- 


botctown  the  proportion  is  rather  more  tlian  one  inhabitant 
to  every  three  acres  and  a  half;  in  Lower  Tnlbotstown  it 
is  rather  more  than  one  to  every  six  acres,  in  Kiillinacor 
rather  less  than  that  projwrtion.     The  least  p<'|  ;s- 

tricts  are  overspread  by  mountains;    but  it  i.*  . 
that  Ralhdown  and  Shillelagh,  though  among  tue  most 
populous,  are  moimininous  also. 

The  county  of  Wicklow  contains  the  county-town  of 
Wicklow,  the  market-towns  of  Arklow.  Haltinglaas  [Ark- 
low ;  Baltinglass],  Blessington.  Bray,  f'amew,  Dunlavan 
or  Dunlavin.  Rathdrum,  Stratford-upon-Slaney.  and  Tina- 
liely  or  Tinehcly  or  Tinnahealy  ;  the  post-towns  of  Anna- 
moe,  Ashford,  Delgany,  Enniskcrry,  Glenealy  or  Glanealy, 
Newtown-Mount-Kennedy,  and  Newbridge :  the  foimer 
city  of  filendalough  or  Glandelough ;  the  deca}T?d  nnd 
disfranchised  borough  of  Carysfort  or  Cariesfort ;  and  the 
villages  of  Bolinolea  or  Ballinalea,  Donard,  Kilcoolc,  Rath- 
new  or  Newrath,  and  Red-cross. 

The  count}-town  of  Wicklow  is  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Kilpoole,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Dnimkay,  both  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Arklow;  and  partly  in  the  parish  of  Rathnew,  in 
the  barony  of  Newcastle.  Wicklow  is  .supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  as  a  naval  station  \jy  the  (Jstmcn  or  Danes 
before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion ;  and  some  would  de- 
rive its  name  (which  was  anticntly  written  Wykingio,  Wy- 
kenloe,  or  Wykinglogh,  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  Mhe  hike 
of  ships')  from  that  people.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  one  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders,  began  to  build  a  cjistie  here,  hut 
it  was  not  finished  at  that  time.  In  a.d,  1310  the  town 
was  burned  by  tlie  Irish,  In  1375  the  castle  wa.s  put  into 
a  htate  of  defence  by  one  of  the  Fitzwilliams,  in  whose 
family  the  constableship  of  the  castle  long  continued.  In 
the  early  pait  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  the  ca«t]e  and  town 
were  occupied  by  the  native  sept  of  the  Byrnes,  but  were 
soon  afterward.'^  surrendered  by  them  to  tne  English  go- 
vernment. In  the  civil  war  of  1041  the  castle  was  besieged 
by  OToole,  one  of  the  Irish  insurgents,  but  the  siege  was 
rtuscd  by  Sir  Charles  Coote. 

Tlie  town  is  situated  on  the  south-western  bank  of  the 
river  Varlrj'  or  Fartrey,  along  which  it  extends  for  above 
half  a  mile.     The  houses  are  poorly  and  inegiilarly  built, 
and  the  streets  narrow  and  ill-paved.     At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  town,  on  a  steep  rock  or  cliff  projecting  into  the  s.ea 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  castle,  e.illed  Black  Castle.     These   remains 
are  very  trifling:    they  consist  of  a  rampart  including  a 
considerable  area,  a  deep  ditch  cut  or  dug  in  the  solid 
rock,  within  the  rampart  and  at  some  distance  from  it, 
and  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  and  lead- 
ing down  to  the  sea.     In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the 
mills  of  a   Franc'scan   friarj-,   founded   in   the   reign    of 
Henry  III,      The  church  of  the  Wicklow  union  (which 
comprehends  the  three   parishes   in   which  the   town    is 
situated,  with  those  of  Glenealy,  Killiskey,  and  Kilcora- 
nion]  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  near  the  river. 
The  south  door  has  a  fine  Norman  arch,  the  remains  of 
the  antient  stmcturc  ;  but  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  modern  date  :  it  has  a  tower  and  a  copper  cupula 
added  in  1777.     There  is  a  school-house  near  the  church, 
fhi  the  south  side  of  the  town  are  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  now  (we  believe)  used  for  a  male   and  a  female 
school,  and  the  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel.     There  are 
meeting-houses  in  the  town  for  Methodists  and  for  Quakers. 
Near  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  are  an  infirmary  and  a 
county-eaol  and  court-house,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
a  pnst -office  and  a  police-station.    On  the  peninsula  of  the 
Miirrough  or  Munagh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  are  a  race-course  and  stand, 
and  some  baths.     The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  it  is  considered  capable   of  being  much   im- 
proved, and  made  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  large  vessels,  at 
a  cost  of  about  3r>,000/.     Vessels  drawing  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  water  can  enter  at  ordinary  tides.     There  an. 
two  lighthoufteson  Wicklow  Head,  a  mile  and  alittl;  ' 

east  of  the  t  iwn  ;  and  on  a  rocky  point  'St.  Bndf 
midway  between  the  town  and  the  lighthuuscs 
ruins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  near  to  It 
in  the  cliff. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  wa^ 
is  on  Saturday,  for  meat,  and  is  heU  ^l^ 
which,  with  llie  market-place,  is  m  Uu 
town.     There  is  no  regular  markot  for  i 
has  the  largest  corn-trade  of  any  town  ui  Ih. 
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average  yearly  sale,  in  the  ten  ycar«  rrotu  1826  to  IR35  iii- 

^1.  :.  .  _...  1"-') '-.rrcls  of  wheat,  15,000  barreldol' barley, 

1  oats  :  part  of  the  com  aad  Aoine  cop- 

...c  exported  ;   and  coal,  ciilm,  limestoue, 

in  art:  imported.     A  few  small  veaseU  of 

M  oiu  and  some  »mall  craft  belong  to  the  port. 

VVickiuw  was  incorjiorated  by  charter  of  1 1  James*  I.,  and 

nent  two  members  to  parliament  before  the  Union  :  it  was 

in  the  patronaRe  of  tile  Tii^he  family,  who  received  at  the 

Uffion  15.000/.  compensation  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 

":     The  portreeve,  who  was  the  principal  officer  of 

ration,  held  a  court  for  the  recover^' of  small  debts. 

ijit-  LurpuralioD  wat  dissolved  by  the  late  Irish  Municipal 

Corporations  Act,  3  and  4  Victoria,  cap.  108. 

TUk  Union  of  Wicklow  is  in  the  diocese  and  eccle!ua&- 
tical  province  of  Dublin.  The  population  was  estimated 
al  lO.VaS  in  1831,  and  11,523  in  1834:  nearly  one -fourth  of 
the  jwpulalion  belont;  to  the  Eiiabliiihed  Church  :  the  othen 
are  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic*.  There  are  churches 
nt  Killiskey  and  Glanealy  in  the  Union,  with  conErregations 
of  between  300  and  400,  taken  topelher ;  and  a  school-house 
at  Rathnew,  licensed  for  service,  is  attended  by  20  or  30. 
There  arc  tlirce  Roman  Catliolic  chapels  fat  Wieklow, 
Glancalv.  and  KiUiikevi,  with  joint  congregations  of  about 
3000.  *rhe  Ri-oas  yearly  value  of  the  benefice  (a  vicaraj];e) 
iA  .512/.  10*.  Hd.,  the  clear  value  373/.  1 1*.  h)d.  It  is  in  the 
dioce»e  of  Dublin.  The  rectorial  tithejs  of  the  Union  are 
annexed  to  the  prebend  of  Wicklow  in  Dublin  cathedral, 
except  a  small  i>ortion  held  by  a  lay  impropriator.  There 
wen  In  1R.'j.j  twenty-seven  schools  (twenty-hve  day  and  two 
Sui  N)  in  the  Union,  witii  882  children  (400  boya 

anil     ,  un  the  books  of  the  day-schools  :  two  of  these 

(with  17U  boys  and  173  girls)  were  national  schools;  three 
others  (with  41  boys.  57  girls,  and  70  infants,  or  very 
young  children,  respectivclyj  were  supported  by  sub-scrij)- 
iions;  another  (with  28boyiiand  16  girls)  was  in  connection 
with  the  London  llibcniian  Society :  seven  others  were 
tliiefiy  supported  by  benevolent  individuals,  and  liie  rest 
were  private  schools.  There  was  no  school  for  superior 
education  in  the  Union. 

Rle.<isington  or  Blcsinton,  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Lower 
Tnlbotatown,  nearly  18  miles  soulh-soutli-west  from  Dublin. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  13,780  acres  3  roods  7  poles,  and 
hud  in  1831  a  population  of  2182,  about  Iwo-thnils  agricul- 
tiiial.  The  town  consists  of  one  street,  which  had,  in  1831, 
')l  houses,  inhabited  by  CO  families,  comprising  420  per- 
son*. In  the  middle  of  the  town  the  street  is  widened 
and  forms  a  market-place.  The  market-house  and  a  con- 
xideralile  hotel  are  m  the  market-place.  The  church,  a 
Imudwmc  modem  building  capable  of  aceomniudating  two 
hundred  persons,  with  a  lol'ty  square  tower,  stands  in  the 
<hiii,Iu!M<I,  ndjacenl  to  the  market-place  ;  and  near  it  are 
-house  and  a  school-house.  Thereia  apolicc- 
iovvn.  There  are  a  weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day, and  three  yearly  fairs.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
town  is  Bies6iDgton  deinesne,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
manjuis  of  Duwnshirc.  The  mansion  was  burned  by  the  in- 
HtirgiMils  in  17U8,  and  rlill  remains  in  ruins.  Russborough 
Hik;  .>tof  the  oarl  of  .Miltowu,  Ruasellstown  House, 

Rail  iise,  and  Bur^^emoyle  Cottage,  are  in  the 

neiiciiiMiiiiiiuod  in  the  adjoming  parishes  of  Burgage  and 
Baltvboys.  BIcssington  parish  is  the  head  of  a  union  in 
the  uioccac  of  Dublin,  comprehending  the  parishes  of  Bles- 
binglon  nnd  Burgage.  v.hicn  are  united  in  one  vicai-age ; 
:miiI  the  vicarages  of  Killbride  and  Boystown,  orBoJtyboys. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  Union,  that  in  Blessington, 
and  one  in  Killbridc  parish,  capable  of  accommodating  100 
pereoiis  ;  and  three  iloman  Catholic  chapels,  one  at  Kill- 
brido  anii  two  at  Baltyboys.  The  clear  yearly  value  of  the 
utiii  '.  ^is.  OJ.     There  were  in  the  parish 

of  1  ■  i  X  day-school*,  namely,  four  hcdge- 


bcli(iiji>  :i:Ki   luo  m:ikh)Is  p.ir 
of  Downshire ;  nnd  in  the  who 
I  nearly  all  of  them  hedi."   ^ 
boys  and   2i>2  girls),     i 
'      '       iif  Charles  IL,  i...- 


'  'y  the  marquis 
ndav-schools 
....,,  ...,J  children  C^JO 
11  was  incorporated  by 
.ncd  two  members  to  the 
liamenl ;  but  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  the 
■  ,''  of  Downihire,  the  patron,  receiving  13,000/.  com- 
peiiaattun,  and  the  corporation  has  since  fallen  into  disuse. 
Brav  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathstown,  13  miles  south 
of  Dunlin  on  the  Wexford  mail  road.  The  pansli  has  an 
area  of  2985  acres  3  roods  34  poles ;  and  contamcd  in  1831  a 
population  of  3499.    Tb«  town,  or  that  part  of  it  Mfliich  is 


in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  stands  on  the  ooulh 
river  Darglc,  and  consists  of  a  I'"/  '^'' •■■«  l'"lin|f  i 
the  bridgL'  over  the  Darglc,  alon, 

at  its  upper  end  into  two  brant;     .  m«if 

the  Wexford  road,  the  other  leading  oti  to  the  ripht  tc 
Bellevue  and  Kilmncinoge :  it  contained,  in  IWI, 
houses — 427  inhabited,  19  uninhsibited,  and  1  building,^ 
a  population  of  501  families,  or  251)0  persons.  That 
of  the  town  v^hich  is  north  of  the  IH-gle  is  in  lh« 
of  Old  Connaught,  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathdown. 
county  of  Dublin  ;  and  had  at  the  same  time  227  h 
namely.  193  inhabited,  24  uninhabited,  and  10  tniildi 
with  21)0  families,  or  1168  persons;  making  a  total, 
town  of  G74  houses,  namely,  620  inhabited,  43  ami! 
and  11  building,  with  a  populationof  710  famiiiea,  i 
persons.  Btay  is  resorted  to  as  a  watcring-plac«,  < 
from  Dublin,  being  recommended  by  ita  easy  disti 
the  romantic  scenery  adjacent  to  it.  Thestreieta  are  DiHkf 
paved  nor  lighted,  but  the  road  is  well  made  and  kipt 
and  the  houses,  though  not  regular,  ore  neat  MaOTtf 
them  are  built  and  fitted  up  to  be  let  in  th*  fleaaon.    TV 


church  is  near  the  bridge :  and  tJwre  are  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  (besides  one  in  Old  C-opil 
parish,  on  the  Dublin  side  of  the  river),  a  Pr  ' 
mcetinc-hoiise,  an  infant  school-house,  another  buil 
a  school  and  a  savings'-bank,  a  police-station,  ands 
hospital,  foimerly  a  bairack.  The  trade  of  the 
not  great ;  a  small  manufacture  of  flax  and  wool 
tained  for  chjuitable  purposes  ;  some  coal,  timbecJ 
and  limestone  are  imported,  the  mouth  of  the  n^ 
ing  a  small  haven  with  a  bar  at  its  entrance.  There 
brewery  and  a  water-mill  in  the  town.  TTiere  are 
markets  in  the  week,  on  Tues<lay  and  Saturday,  and  i 
fairs  in  the  year,  some  for  cattle,  others,  which  an  i 
by  traders  from  Dublin,  for  frieies.  The  average 
sale  of  com  in  tlie  ten  yeare  from  1S26  to  1835  was  4)0 
barrels  of  oats ;  not  any  wheat  or  bariey.  A  numberof  fac 
trout  arc  caught  in  the  river  and  sent  to  the  Dublin  naridl. 
There  is  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  barrack,  on  Iha^  '"" 
lin  side  of  th«  river,  and  a  coast-guard  station  on  thai 
between  the  town  and  Bniy  Head.  Near  the 
several  mansions,  especially  Wiiigfield,  Hollvl 
nidilery,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Meath,  and  f'c 
the  seat  of  Lord  Powerscourt.  The  rectory  and  vie 
Bray  and  the  vicarairc  of  Old  Connaught  form  a  ' 
the  diocese  of  Duljlin.of  thecleiu-  yearly  value  o(A 
There  were  in  1833  nine  day-schools  and  one  Sunc 
in  the  Union,  with  058  cliildren  under  daily  ir 
namely,  255  boys,  ^3  girls,  and  58  children  in  1lia<l 
school,  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the  return.  TVal 
schools,  with  89  boys  and  140  girls,  were  national  sell 
the  infant-school  was  supported  by  I^dy  Powcrscourt,! 
one  school,  with  22  boys  and  80  girls,  was  wholly  i 
by  another  lady.  The  Sunday-school  waf>a  Roman  4 
lie  school  with  300  children. 

Carnew  is  in  the  barony  of  .Shillelagh,  29  milw 
west  of  Wicklow,  and  00  south  by  west  of  Dublin, 
parish  extends  into  the  baronies  of  Scarewalsh  and  (' 
in  the  county  of  Wexfortl.    The  area  of  the  whole  - 
is  23,460  acres  16  polea ;   that  of  the  Wicklow 
15,350  acres  1  rood  26  poles :  the  whole  parish  had  in 
a  population  of  68li5;  the  Wicklow  portion,  of  4073 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  agricultural.    The  town 
cross-road,  and  consists  of  one  princioa}  street  colk^ 
different   parts   Carnew  Street  and  Wool  Gr«>pi,,  miM 
east  and  west,  and  of  two  lanes,  Coolattin  Rir 
the  north,  and  Mill  Lane  to  the  south:  Ih' 
houses  in  1831  was   131,  namely,  122  inhabited,  5  w 
bited,  and  4  building,  with  a  ]>opulation  of  152  tktoiti 
826  persons.     There  is  a  castle  which  tradition  stal 
have  been  battered  by  Cromwell  in  hia  march  fmm 
to  Wexford,  but  which  has  since  been  roofed   i 
nie  church  is  a  handsome  building  with  an  om' 
ami  spire  :  and  there  are  a  dispensary,  a  pr  * 
station,  and  a  school-house  for  boys  and  u 
snufl' and  tobacco  manufactorj',  and  a  bi 
the  tow  n,  a  com-mill  and  a  .stone-q«arr%'. 
ket  on  Tluirsday,  for  pig»,  potalo(  5^.  p.tk^  ; 
are  eight  fair*,  four  of  them  C' 
fairs.    Tlie  rectory  of  Camev  . 
it  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  7ul/.  4».  7^*/. 
chapel-of-ease  in  the  village   of  Shillelagh. 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  pahsti.    There  wvn  in  tin 
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pBrisb,  in  1835,  six  day-schools,  with  510  children,  namely, 
jK^bo)'8  and  133  girls :  Ihc  four  larErcst  schools  were  al- 
I^Hl  entirely  supported  by  Lord  Kitztvilliani. 

i)unlaviii  or  Dunlnvau  is  27  miles  south-west  of  Dublin, 
ia  the  hahMiaronv  of  Lower  Talbotstowu.  The  parish  ex- 
tfadsinti  •  '  T-harnny  of  Upper  Talbotstowu.  and  into 
the  bap  ir  Cross  in  the  county  of  Dublin  ;   and 

hai  ill!  11  _:  acres  2  roods  21  poles,  with  a  popula- 

tK>a  in  1  •-  J.     Tlie  town  is  on  one  of  the  roads  from 

Dublin  ':    ,  .  md  Ca&fle  Dennot,  and  consists  of  two 

prifi.   1  lie  letter  T,  and  consisting  in  18.11 

oflOi  Iju^i  - — 1.>.)  i'i!i  i'hited,3uninhal)ited,and3buildin|i^ ; 
ntba  jpopiilation  of  Itio  families,  or  1068  persons.  Several 
of  the  nousea  are  well  built,  and  there  are  a  neat  churt-h 
of  modern  erection,  a  market-house  of  some  architectural 
prttenirion,  standing  out  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  streets, 
I  Roman  Catholic  eliapel  on  the  Fair  Green,  a  school- 
houM>«  a  police-station,  a  dispensary,  and  a  post-office. 
The  market  i*  on  Wednesday,  for  corn  and  potatoes  :  the 
yearly  sale  of  com  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1820-35 
,380  barrels  of  barley  and  12,396  bairels  of  oats:  not 
rheat  was  sold.  Tlu-  pari-h  is  the  huad  of  a  union  in 
}&ie  of  Dublin,  comprising  sevend  parishes :  the  clear 
lue  of  the  united  benefice  is  543/.  G*.  If*/.,  with  a 
»e.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  chapels  in 
ion,  one  very  small.  There  were  in  the  Union  in 
(Dine  day-«chooU  and  one  Sunday-school.  The  day- 
tl»  hod  334  children,  namely,  163  bojTiand  171  ghh  ; 
ran  Uic  pai'ochial  school  in  connection  with  tlie  Lon- 
■nian  Society,  supported  partly  l^y  a  donation  from 
/,  but  principally  by  private  8ul)scriplions  ;  it  had 
^  and  61  ijirit :  another  small  day-!»chool  was  Bup- 
by  the  bounty  of  an  indi\  iduai.  The  Sunday-school 
the  church,  and  was  for  scriptural  instruction ; 
inded  by  from  Z't  to  30  boys  and  4."}  to  Gf>  eirls. 
im  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  North,  33 
Jm  Dublin  on  the  mail  road  from  Dublin  to  Wex- 
Tb«  area  of  the  paris^h  is  53,155  acres,  2  roods, 
i«a,  Tlie  population  in  1831  was  8634.  about  two- 
:ultnral.  The  town  is  near  the  right  or  west 
Avonmorc,  and  consists  of  three  or  four  streets 
rr<;^ularly  laid  out ;  it  contained,  in  IM3I,  145 
inhabited,  with  a  population  of  176  families,  or 
JUS.  The  church  is  a  modem  building  in  the 
^and  tliere  are  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  i)uildiu<r 
by  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  a  flanncl-hnll,  a 
and  a  police-station-  The  flannel  and 
rnaiuifaclures  were  formerly  carried  on  in 
ut  since  the  atiolition  of  the  bounty  on  Iri.sh 
lesc  branciies  of  industry  have  been  nearly,  if 
fBlMindoned.  There  are  two  breweries  in  or  near 
rn.  The  market  i*  on  Thursday  ;  and  there  are 
yeaily  fairs,  beside  a  monthly  flannel-fair.  Tlie 
:  sale  of  com,  on  the  average  of  the  ten  year*  from 
I  1835,  wai*  only  about  60  barrels  of  wheat,  46  barrels 
!y,  and  175  barrels  of  oats.  The  parish  is  in  the 
of  Dublin,  comprehending  the  districts  of  Bally- 
Ballinacor.  and  Knocki-ath  ;  tlie  benefice  is  of  1  fie 
lvalue  of  50C/.  7*.  7id.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Some 
aulhurities  give  these  divii^ions  as  separate  parit>hes, 
bey  have  not  formed  separate  eccleaiasticul  charges 
!em  times.  There  are  two  episcopal  chapela,  one  at 
fort  and  one  at  Ballinatone.  An  apartment  in  the 
i;l  Hall  is  used  an  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel;  and 
tliree  other  chapels  in  the  parish.  There  were 
in  the  paiish  nine  day-schools,  with  476  children, 
^  218  boys,  181  girls,  and  77  children  of  sex  not  dis- 
th«d  in  the  return  ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
570  children.  Of  tlie  day-schools,  one,  with  Il)4 
til,  namely,  53  boys  and  51  girls,  was  a  royal  char- 
j^tchool  founded  by  Kin-j;  Charles  L,  with  a  good  en- 
lent  :  two  others,  one  with  .50  boys  and  one  with  71 
wc'iv  on  Eraaniis  Smith's  foundation;  two  others, 
ri,  were  in  connection  wiUi  the  Kildare-place 
hese,  with  the  remaining  four  cky-schoola, 
ntTi  y  private  contributions. 

Si  -tin^ished  as  Stratford-upon-Slaney,  is  in 

the  .  al  district  of  Rathbran  or  Stratford,  in  the 

half.  Upper  Talbotstown,  about  33  miles  south- 

jouth-weiX  m  Dublin.  Tliis  town  is  of  modern  origin,  hav- 
ing becp  founded  by  the  late  earl  of  Aldborough,  after 
whose  fanuly  name  it  was  called.  It  ia  described  in 
Bcward"*  '  Topogniphia  Hibernica '  as  having  *  four  squares 


and  twelve  streets;'  but  this  description  rauat  refer  to  the 
plan  of  the  founder,  which  wa«  never  realized.  The  town 
IS  near  the  right  or  north-west  bank  of  the  Slaney.  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge,  and  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  having  in  the  course  of  it  two  large  open  spaces, 
one  an  oval,  the  other  a  square,  which  latter  the  main 
street  crosses  diagonally ;  there  are  two  or  three  smaller 
streft.s  branching  from  the  main  street  at  ricrht  angles  at 
I  he  open  spaces.  The  town  comprehended,  in  1831.  105 
houses,  namely,  101  inhabited  and  4  uninhabited,  wilh  a 
population  of  151  famiUes,  or  952  individuals.  It  con- 
tains the  district  church  of  R.ithbran,  a  neat  structure 
built  by  the  earl  of  Aldborough,  a. a.  1790,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapfl,  and  a  Presbyterian  metting-house.  Near 
tlie  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Slaney,  are  a  cotton  print- 
work  and  a  bleach-mill ;  and  near  the  Little  Slaney,  which 
falls  into  the  Slaney  near  the  town,  is  a  fever  hospital. 
Stratford  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
printed  cottons,  which,  with  the  woollen  manufacture,  cm- 
ployed,  in  1831,  177  men,  namely,  150  in  tlie  town  and  27 
ni  the  other  part  of  the  paii-sh,  beside  women  and  children. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  ecclesin.slj- 
cal  district  of  Rathbran  is  in  the  parish'( rector)- )  of  Ballin- 
gla&s:  the  perpetual  curacy  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
98/.  14*.  1 1^.,  arising  partly  from  glebe,  but  chiefly  from 
au  endowment  by  the  late  earl  of  Aldborough,  augmented 
from  Primate  Boulter's  fund.  Tliere  were  in  the  district, 
in  1835,  six  day-schools,  with  285  children,  namely,  160 
boys  and  125  girls  ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  43  chil- 
dren, namely,  20  bovs  and  23  girls.  Of  the  daj-schools, 
one  with  twelve  boys  was  a  classical  school,  the  rest  were 
hed^c-schools. 

Tinahely.  or  Tiuehely.  or  Tinnahealy,  is  in  the  parish 
of  Kilcommon,  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  South, 
about  .52  miles  south  of  Dublin.  Tlie  area  of  the  parish 
is  about  10,017  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was  4327. 
The  town  was  destroyed  in  the  insurrection  of  1798,  and 
ha*  since  l>een  neatly  rebuilt.  It  is  near  a  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  frreen-island  or  Shillelagh,  or  Deny  rrver, 
and  consists  of  three  streets  meeting  in  the  market-place. 
It  contained,  in  IRil,  06  houses,  namely,  94  inhabited  and 
2  uninhabited  ;  with  a  population  of  1 1 1  families,  or  575 
individuals.  There  are  a  considerable  water-mill  for  corn, 
a  market  and  couri-house,  a  police-station,  a  posl-ofiice, 
and  a  dispensary.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  several  yearly  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle  and  pigs. 
The  church  is  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  a  mile  to  the  east-south-east.  At  Cool- 
russ  in  the  neighbourhood  are  'Black  Tom's  Cellars,' the 
remains  of  a  maasion  commenced  by  the  celebrated  carl  of 
Strsflbrd.  The  parish  of  Kilcommon  is  a  rectory,  forming 
part  of  the  union  of  Crosspatrick,  in  the  diocese  of  F'ems  ; 
the  union  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  578/.  Of.  St/.  There 
were  in  the  parish,  in  li&3,  only  two  day-schools,  with  175 
children,  namely,  1IX>  boys  and  To  girls  :  one  wai  &  pa- 
rish school,  partly  supported  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

The  post-town  or  village  of  Annamoe,  in  Derrylossaxy 
or  Derralos-^ary  parish,  in  the  half-baronv  i.r  T^>11inaoor 
North,  Smiles  south-west  of  Newtown"  nnedy, 

and  30  from  Dubhn,  consisted,  in  1831,01  'fian  II 

houses,  all  inhabited,  with  a  population  of  11  luniliet,  and 
67  persons.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  AvoniDore,over 
which  there  is  a  bridge,  and  has  a  neat  Roman  Otibufbc 
chapel,  a  post-office,  and  a  mill.  CIot«  to  the 
the  extensive  demesne  of  Glcndaloogh;  alio  Ifae 
house  and  grounds  of  DerryloMair  parkh.  Ailiibnl,, 
Rathncw  parisii.  in  the  baronr  oi  Ncveaifle,S  nflcs  I 
Dublin,  on  the  mail-road  to  Wexford. baa  a  bnd^  oret  I 
Vartry  and  a  post-ofBce.  AjSpeetA  ta  It,  fhoa^  n  arwAli 
parish  i  that  of  Killiskey).  arcthc  wdlllcfaardkarKi&kef 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chaycL  Tkm  ^ihc^  ^  BalBwIri 
or  Bolinolea,  in  Rathnew  aanb.  innaJbfitftr  id|aiai  Alb' 
ford :  it  had.  in  1S3U  »  t  i  TIT  iniiliii  J  I  tmUkx- 
bited,  and  1  buildio^  «idk  a  oogdhiSaB  cf  9t  atmBt*,  or 
476  persons.  IiaBBiMdte  adyMiaf  t»  ft  ira  1 
of  Rossna  an!  Ormumt  naMC».  IMp^  b  oi  fMoay 
parish,  ill  tbe  latfteHnnr  of  AAivvn.  I#  wtltt  uom 
Dublin.  It  m 
\vas  the  Mcae  af  • 


W  I  c 

(lebe-houM,  and  a  whool-hotiM.  The  post-office  u  ft  liHle 

Itnot  fti'  '  nt  to  tne  magnificent  de- 

10  of  I'  of  the  Downs,  the  »eat  of 

f'tt- ■  T  ■■'    ■  r.vii-.K.trfy  18  i"  *'     •    "h  of  Powers- 

iij'of  Kathdowi  oto  Dublin, 

,o .,,..  —     .   Ihfi  Cookfttown cIj  joins  the 

LDarglf.     It  had.  in   IKJI.  70  house*  (G9  inhabited  and  1 
lifcninhabiti.'di,  with  a  population  of  98  families,  or  497  per- 
tinns.    'nierc  are  nn  inlant  whool-houfte,  a  police-station, 
[id  a  iK)?tt-oflSre.    Several  respectable  familiec  are  resident, 
lid   Int  romantic  aconery  of  the   neighbourhood   draws 
iny  pcTOon*  frmn  I>\jhlin.  for  whose  accommodation  there 
good    I    •  I  lodpne;-hoii«e*.     The  adinccnt  dc- 

^Inesnc   ol  irl.  with  its  bpacious  and   splendid 

■'•.  i.*  the  residence  of  Viscount 
iients  arv  very  fine,  and  contain 
■  ''-11^.   and    the    grounds   are 
Nt'iir  EnniskeiT)'  are  the 
.d  ...    ...^  .....  ;.    .•    ...   1  '•''  "hieh  were  purchased 

Ibv  the  Irish  parliament  n  led  to  the  late  Heniy 

I U  rat  tan  :    it  Lt  now  the  r.  -  i  his  son.     GleneaJy  is 

the  baron V  of  Newcastle,  l^etween  5  and  G  miles  from 
ricklow.    Tlic  village  had.  in   1R.31,  29  houses  !'2S  inha- 
l^itcd  and  I  uninhabited"),  with  a  population  of  30  families, 
HW  persriiiB.     In  it  are  the  parish  church,  a  Koiiian 
Catholic   chapel,   a  national  school-house,   and   another 
[•chool-house.     Newtown-Mount-Kennedy  is  in  Newcastle 
fppur  parioh,  in  tlic  barony  of  Newcastle,  22  miles  from 
>tiblin,  on  (hf  mail-mail  to  Wexford.     It  had,  in  1R.31, 
L12J  houses*:  121  inhnbil^d  and  2  building'\  with  a  popu- 
flatioti  of  l.W  families,  or  S2.'i  persons.     Tliis  town  had  for- 
miTJy  ft  market,  but  it  is  now  discontinued,  and  the  market- 
house  ia  used  lor  H  Bchool-house.     There  arc  still  several 
yearly  fn»n«.      A  chnpel-of-eaie  to  the  parish  church,  a 
police  station,  and  a  post-office  are  in  the  village;    and 
around  it  are  a  luiinber  of  (Gentlemen's  mansions  and  parks. 
.Newbridge  is  in  the  parish  ofCastiemacadam,  in  the  barony 
lof  Arklow.     It  has  Iwen  noticed  in  our  description  of  the 
(.Bcenery  in  the  vale  of  Ovoca. 

Glendalou^h.  or  Glandelough,  is  in  the  parish  of  Derry- 
Llosstirv,  m  (he  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  North,  31  miles 
['from  ll4iblin  by  the  nniltiMy  road.  Tlie  name  is  properly 
nplicablc  to  the  kccliuled  vnlley  alretidv  described,  in 
liich  the  ntins  of  this  ant  lent  city  stand,  tmd  appeals 
be  identical  with  Glcnenio,  the  name  of  the  river 
ibich  drains  the  valley.  In  Ihis  valley  St.  Coempene, 
rw  Kcivin,  or  Kevin,  a  youne;  man  of  noble  birth, 
bom  \.D.  4flft,  took  up  his  abode,  and  atterwai-ds  founded 
an  abbey,  under  tiie  invocation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
over  which  he  presided  as  abbot  and  bishop.  St.  Keivim 
died  A.o.  018.  a^cd  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  his  festival 
is  kept  on  the  3rd  June.  The  abbey  suffered  much  in  Mib- 
sequcnt  yeai-s.  If  was  burned  once  or  twice  by  accident, 
ii    '  ilt'dly  sacked  or  burned  by  the  Danes  or  others, 

iiding  these  disasters,  the  rclisrious  est,-iblish- 
u...!!-.  Ill  ilic  glen  went  on  increasing,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  bishops  extended  even  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  religious  bepan  to 
desert  the  place,  and  the  see  was  united,  a.d.  1214,  to  tliat 
of  Dublin,  in  the  roiijn  of  King  .John,  in  pursuance,  as  it 
was  affirmed,  of  the  purpose  of  Cardinal  Papiron,  papal 
legate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  is  stated  in  a  contem- 
porary recoixl  of  Ihe  union  of  the  two  dioceses  by  the  arch- 
liishop  of  Tufcm,  preserved  in  Ware's  '  History  of  Ireland,' 
that  trie  place  had  been  descried  for  near  forty  years  past, 
BO  that  '  from  a  church  (says  the  record)  it  ha?  become  a 
cave  of  robbers  and  n  deti  of  thieves ;  and  more  murders 
arc  committed  there,  through  Ihc  lonely  and  wide  solitude, 
Ihaii  in  any  other  place  in  Ireland.'  It  is  observable  that 
in  Ihc  «inic  record  the  bishop  of  Glcndalousb  before  the 
annexation  !■-  iirinid,  rather  slightingly,  '  a  certain  rural 
bishop'     •  iorepiscopum'}.      The  see  however 

continued  i  ither  by  usurpation  or  papal  appoint- 

lucnt,  and  lliu  bishops  were  supposed  by  tne  natives. 
Denis  Wliile.  lost  titular  bishop,  resigned  his  claims  a.d. 
1401,  aud  the  sec  has  been  ever  since  indiiputably  united 
to  thni  of  Dublin. 

Til  many  of  the  ecclcsiasfical  buildings  remain. 

The  .  t   at'e  the  ruins  of  the  priory  of  St.  Peter 

n    '  '  "  ''  *<*.  Saviour,  on  the 

Icneiilo  and  Glen- 

.    I  ,..M^    ;,.u3  ..v^..  <.  I ..;.,;,  of  more  elegant 

'  richer  embellishment  than  any  other  building 


in  the  valley ;  Imt  Ihe  remuaa  are  t*tr 
■he  opposite  or  north  nde  of  th«  str>  = 
the  west,  are  the  ruins  of  Trinity  Chu; 
Ivy  Church,  from  if*  being  overgrow u  "i-..  i. 
and  chancel  remain  :  between  them  is  a  semici 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower  or  be^ 
to  the  church.  A  short  distance  «C«t  of  Trinitv 
a  small  paved  area,  said  to  have  been  the  marm 
the  city,  with  a  base  of  maMtnry  on  which  fh«  ntftrk'dj 
ii»  said  to  have  stood.  The  market-plac«  is  on  the  noi 
or  rather  north-eastern  side  of  the  river  Glendajsa^ 
above  its  junction  with  the  Glenealo.  From  thi*  | 
paved  causeway,  the  remains  of  whi' '  c 

several  places,  formerly  led  up  the  ^  , 

traces  of  a  road  leading  up  the  vaiky  oi  luin-ua 
may  also  be  seen  in  one  or  txvo  places.     To  botM 

i-oajds  the  name  of  '  St.  Kevin's  Roa<l'  is  <:'■ '1 

the  market-place  the  river  Glendabati  is  <- 

and  l)y  stepping-stones :  there  was  antienll-.  .^  .......iC^ 

opposite  to  the  market-place,  on  the  south  tide  t 
Glendasan,  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  that  ai 
Glenealo,  are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  of  « 
other  churches.  Tlie  ruins  of  the  cafhedn»1.  of  ^ 
called  the  Priest's  Church,  of  a  *  Cloigth 
tower,  and  of  several  crosses,  are  in  an  «  Ij 

ground,  entered,  imnied lately  on  crossing  the  CJJeaj 
by  a  gateway  with  a  semicircular  arch.    Tlie  rcmi 
the  cathedral  consist  of  parts  of  the  nave  and  choil 
na^ «  was  48  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  was  united 
choir  by  a  semicircular  arch,  now  fallen  down.     Th( 
circular  ea.st  window  of  the  choir  adonied  with  a 
moulding,  and  having  on  its  imposts  sculptures  of 
the  traditionary  adventures  of  St.  Kevin,  and  th 
dows  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  remain  :  lumr 
appear   to   have   been  glaied ;    and  the 
narrowed  in  penetrating  through  the  thick  i 
so  that  on  the  outside  it  is  a  mere  spike-hole.    The 
doorway  is   also  standing.     What  is  called   the 
Church,  or  the  Priest's  House,  is  described  by  Led 
the  sufriaty  :  the  closet  for  the  holy  vestments  and 
remains.     The  crosses  in  the  grave-yard 
one  of  theuj,  formed  of  a  single  block  i; 

neatly  sculptured,  is  supposed  lo  be  the  tuaiM-.-vrj 
moved  from  its  base  in  the  market-place.  Tlio  rount 
is  in  the  north- west  corner  of  the  grave-yard:  it 
feet  high,  the  walls  being  entire,  with  a  circular  li 
eopiug  on  the  top,  but  the  conical  roof  or  cap  a 
the  base  is  52  feet  in  circumference;  the  worn  a 
feet  thick.  There  was  formerly  the  stump  of  I 
round  tower  not  far  off.  In  the  inclosures  wluch 
dirttely  adjoin  the  grave-yard  of  the  cathedra!  i«  a  i 
with  a  stone  roof,  commonly  called  St.  K  ~"  ? 

St.  Kevin's  Kitchen,  by  far  the  most  jw. 
anticnt  buildings  in  the  valley.     Hi-  .(  :ei 

and  15  feet  wide  inside,  and ' has  a  '.\i  i 

roof,  with  an  openinfj  into  a  small   romm   it.««.-r  or 
covered  in  with  a  conical  cap  ri.sing  45  feet  from  th«  | 
similar  lo  those  of  the  aiitient  round  towers.     "The 
the  church  is  a  high  ridged  roof  cxternallv.  rising  1 
from  the  ground  :  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  I 
chapel  of  somewhat  later  dale,  with  a  roof  of  lower 
the  chapel  was  used  for  worship  not  many  years  since! 
sites  of  two  other  churches  may  be  traced  in  this  t 
adjoining  inclosure.     A  short  distance  westward   fn 
cathedral,  but  not  in  the  adjacent  inclosure,  are  the  f 
Our  Lady's  Church,  a  small  building  of  more  omai 
character  than  most  of  the  others,  covered  with  iv% 
which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  *  Ivy  CI 
Westward  of  Our  Lady's  Church,  scattered   in  the  ^ 
are  the  remains  of  stone  crosses  and  two  or  thre* 
earthen  forts;    and  on   the  south-east  si»fi'  •"'  ♦>'»  ' 
lake,  on  the  bank  of  the  Lugduff  Brook,  w 
it,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation,  are  the  i  !j 

Church,  or  Rhefeart  Church,  the  burial-place  of  tbej 
of  the  sept  of  OToole.  On  the  south  sirlr  of  th.' 4 
is  a  stone  with  an  inscription  notv  i'  i 

record  the  interment  of  one  of  thf  c 

A.u.  1010.    There  an 

this  church.     On  the  v 

ruins    of    another    chunii   (uku  i 

'  Teampall-iia-Skellig,' othcrv^ise  D\-  I 

the  church,  in  a  rocky  projection  i,..iii  m.^-  i,«vu 
which  here  skirts  the  south  bank  of  the  lake,  b  I 


culled  St.  Kevin*i<i  Ded.  It  is  a  hollow,  suiBcient 
it&in  one  pewon  only,  ."Vl  leet  above  the  lake,  in  the 
if  ft  rocky  precipice  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
tt  water,  and  accei^sible  by  a  very  difficult  and  dan- 
Fpath.  A  small  chapel  or  crypt  near  the  Bt>be^ 
n.  discovered  in  the  latter  part  ofthe  last  century,  is 
s«d  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  St.  Kevin.  *  St.  Ke- 
Teepe '  and  "  St.  Ke\in's  Well,'  in  the  neighbourhood, 
mnecteil  by  some  tradition  with  the  saint,  whose  naiue 
iobeen  '"'■'■    --ven  to  a  national  "M-hool-house  in  the 

Gil  1    is  sometimea   called  '  the   Seven 

hes  :'  ].. ..  I. iideavouw  to  ascertain  which  were 

'ven  :  but  hi»  list  is  inaccurate,  for  it  includes  '  Ivy 
h,'  the  modern  popular  desi sanation  of  Our  Lady'» 
rinity  churches,  both  of  which  are  given  in  his  list 
(hnr  proper  names. 

yafort  u  aoout  6  or  7  miles  south-west  of  Itathdrum  : 
)nmionly  called  Macreddin,  or  Moycreddin.  It  had 
le  erected  between  a.d.  1625  and  1629,  while  Henry 
Ix)rd  Falkland,  was  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  from 
the  name  (Cary's-fort)  appears  to  have  been  derived, 
astle  was  taken  by  the  natives  in  the  sfreat  insurreo- 
r  1G41.  The  village  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I., 
turned  two  memhere  to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  was 
sd  at  the  Union  ;  and  the  earl  of  Carj'sfort,  the 
Bceived  for  it  15,fKX}/.  compensation  money.  It 
a  decayed  village,  with  an  episcopal  chapel, 
'ly  endowed,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  well- 
ed school. 

of  Ballinalea  has  been  noticed  in  connection 

wrtt-towu  of  Ashford.     Donard  (^population  in 

ri7  ,  in  the  half-barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown,  about 

B  south-east  of  Dunlavin,  has  two  churches,  one  of 

in  ruins,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  police^ 

i:    Kilcoolc  (population  in  1831,  469),  in  the  barony 

Me,   near   the    post-town  of  Newtown-Mount- 

•  a  church  in  ruins ;    Rathnew,  or  Newrath 

ali...    m    1831,   544),  in   Newcastle    barony,   near 

iw,  has  fl  ruined  church  and  a  police-station  ;    and 

tu    n.miiliitinn  in  1831,  280),  in  the  barony  of  Ark- 

1  Arklow  town,  has  a  mined  church, 

;  •nsarj',  and  a  school-house. 

jUom/or  Ecckxnisitiral  and  Lfifral  Pitrpo*i>s. — ^The 

■I  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glcndalough, 

E  that  of  Leighlin,  and  partly  in  that   of  Ferns. 

^ber  of  parishes  and  other  ecclesiastical   charges 

Or  wholly  m  the  county  we  give  below.     It  is  to  be 

ed  that  many  of  the  parishes  and  other  charges  are 

fto  unions,  so  that  the  number  of  benences  is 
m  that  of  the  occle«iaatical  cures. 

number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  unions  and 
t«  which  are  wholly  or  partly  in  the  county  was  re- 

to  parliament  in  1835  as  follows.  {First  Jieport  of 
ittioners  of  Public  Instmction.)  This  statement 
»all  the  places  of  worship  in  those  panshes  or  unions 
:h  only  a  part  (and  in  some  instances  a  small  part) 
m  the  county  :  it  will  not  therefore  be  strictly  cnr- 
I  applied  to  the  county,  but  will  be  near  enough  to 

Seneral  idea  of  its  slate  as  to  the  means  of  religious 
on. 

E»Ubli»lyl  Church. 

chu«h..,  ch.p.urrE«,  **~i^-,°;^';-™ 


Kcet.  and 

Vie. 
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The  educational  statistics  of  the  same  unions  ami  pa- 
rishes, according  to  the  return  made  to  parliament  in  IflSQ, 
were  as  follows  : — 


ni ruy-  8rlK>t«r«.  S*»         Total       Knndcr- 

'^■o*:"*-  School*.  Boy*.      Oirl(.    «al  tlidnl.  aatgilu*.  Sobooli. 
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leei 
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2J0       CC65       M96  810      .1^,44)1  S3     >bpal  SMO 

Wicklow  is  in  the  Leinster  circuit :  the  asaices  are  held 
at  Wicklow^,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held 
there  and  at  Baltinglass.  Tlie  county-gaol  at  Wicklow 
was  till  lately  utterly  inadequate  in  respect  of  accommo- 
dation. For  an  average  of  from  60  to  70  prisoners  (includ- 
ing females  and  debtors)  there  were  only  .32  small  cells, 
a  day-rooms,  4  yard*,  a  chapel  not  sufficiently  divided,  and 
3  rooms  used  for  an  hospital.  Large  grants  have  however 
been  made  by  the  grand  jurj',  with  the  consent  ot  the  c»»- 
payers.  in  order  to  make  the  required  additions.  The  pri- 
soners wear  a  prison  dress,  and  are  employed  at  stone- 
breaking  and  net-making,  and  occasionally  at  various 
trades,  and  a  good  school  is  carried  on  i)y  the  turnkeys. 
There  is  a  tread-wheel  for  hard  labour  sentences.  The 
female  prisoners  are  clothed  and  divided  into  two  classes, 
under  a  matron  and  deputy,  who  give  them  in-struction  and 
occasional  employment.  The  whole  prison  is  remarkably 
clean.  '  The  board  of  Superintendence  meet  monthly,  and 
take  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  establish- 
ment;  the  local  inspector  is  a  good  public  officer;  the 
governor  attends  to  his  duty  ;  and  the  duties  of  chaplain 
and  medical  officer  are  performed  with  xeal  and  attention.' 
(Initfiectorn  cf  Pritnn/f'  Nineteenth  Report.) 

There  is  a  district  bridewell  at  BaitinglHss.  which  was 
also  inadequate  until  within  tl  >  nrs, 

when  an  addition  has  been  i  13 

cells,  4  day-rooms,  4  yards,  wiin  u  i^iun  ii  is 

room  enough  for  the  average  number  of  i  i  at 

session  times.  It  has  a  keeper,  matron,  ,..  ^  ..nmv.  .  .  but 
at  the  time  of  the  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Insi>ector8  of 
Prisons  (Pari.  Paper»,  1842 1  very  little  in  the  way  of  disci- 
pline or  instruction  had  been  attempted.  8ome  school 
instruction  had  been  given,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  it  had 
been  regular;  and  there  was  no  chaplain,  nor  was  there  any 
provision  for  religious  instruction. 

The  criminal  returns  for  1841  give  the  number  of  com- 
mittals for  trial  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  at  254 ;  the  num- 
ber of  summary  convictions  at  petty  sessions,  112;  and 
the  number  of  persons  committed  for  drunkenness  at  106. 
These  returns  were  lower  in  all  respects  than  for  any  other 
county.  Of  2f>4  persons  committed,  131  were  convicted, 
2 of  capital  otfences ;  and  123  were  acquitted  or  discharged. 

Tlie  county  is  in  the  district  of  the  Richmond  lunatic 
asylum  in  Dublin.  There  are  county  inlimiaries  at  Wick- 
low and  Baltinglass  ;  fever  hospitals  at  Arklow,  Blessing- 
ton.  Bray,  Enniskerry,  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy.  Strat- 
ford-on-Slaney.  and  Wicklow;  and  dispensaries  at' Ark  low, 
Aughrim.  Blessington,  Bray,  Calary,  Camew,  Dunlavin, 
Enniskerry,  Kiltegar,  Rathclnim,  Redcross.  Shillelagh,  and 
Tinehely ;"  and  one  (locality  not  given)  for  Delgany  artd 
Newcastle. 

The  grand -jury  presentments  for  1840  amounted  to 
27,059/.  15«.  2fd.,  thus  distributed  :— 

£.      *.    d. 

New  roads,  bridges,  &c.     .         .         .     4232    2    ^ 

Repairing  roads,  bridges,  &c.      .  .     8999    0    7f 

Erection    or   repair  of  court  and  »ea- 
sions  houses  .....       292  17    6 

Building  or  repairing  prisons 

All   other  priwn   expenses,  including 
salaries 1795    5  10^ 

Police  and  police-establishments,  and 

Kayments  to  witnesses     .         .         .     3979    U  llj 
iries  of  county  officers,  not  included 
above  ...... 

Public  charities  .... 

Repayment  of  advance  to  government 
Miscellaneous,  not  included  above 


1478    0    0 

328.'}     8     9 

8G7  15  10 

2Vi'3  10    2i 


27.059  13     2| 
The  county  constabulary  force,  on  the  IstofJanuar 
184!,  con-sisted  of  1  county-inspector  (second-rate;  ;  5  s 
inspectors  (1  extra-rate,  2  first-rate,  2  third-rate) ;  G  he 
constables  (.1  firsl-ratc,  5  second-rate) ;  29  covuA»5ii\<iv, 


ub- 
hefttl- 

J 


vv 
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109  kul>-MNrtiM«s  (12S  finl-rate,  44  6econd>rat«) ;  with 
C  hones. 

JJffore  the  Union  the  county  rttumed  ten  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament:  two  for  the  county  itself ;  and  two 
each  for  the  boronghs  of  Wicklow,  Baltinjjiasa,  Blussin^- 
ton,  and  Carjsfort  ;  at  present  it  returns  only  two,  namely, 
the  county  members.  Tlie  nnmber  of  voters  on  the  regis- 
ter at  the  end  of  the  year  1835  was  17^5 ;  tlie  number  on 
the  register  in  February,  1841,  was  1503.  exclusive  of 
tlioae  wlto  had  regiKtered  in  1832,  and  had  not  since  re- 
rcpstered. 

Hiitory. — Sir  James  Ware  considers  this  county,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  have  been  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  ( !auci  (KaDeoi  >  of  Ptolemy,  to  whom  he  assiErns  also 
the  county  of  Kildare.  He  supposes  them  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  tin*  Ck-rraan  L'auci.  The  Slaney  was  perhaps 
the  Modonus  ( MWoi-oc)  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the  Ovoca  may 
be  fiafely  identitied  with  the  Obocn  ('o^oca)  of  the  same 
writer.  In  the  )itTiod  antecedent  to  the  Anglo-Noiman 
invasion,  tht>  barony  of  Arklow  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  barony  of  Newcaafle  formed  the  territory  of  a  branch 
of  the  sept  of  the  O'Kellys  :  their  country  was  called 
(Jrioch-Cualan,  or  Hv-Briun-Cualan.  Another  part  of  the 
county,  called  Imayfe,  including  *  P<u^  ul'  the  mountain- 
nni^e, belon^fed  to  the  *epl  of  Uie  OToolea;  and  the w  estern 

Eart,  called  Kauiloughs  (a  name  which  seems  to  be  em- 
odied  in  that  of  the  parish  of  Kil-i-anelagh).  or  Col- 
>nnell,  or  Fensfli  M'Hugh's  country,  belonged  to  a  branch 
the  lept  of  the  O'Byrncs.     Another  part  of  the  sept 
L'cupied  the  east  coast  adjacent  to  the  O'Kellys. 
The  church  and  monasteiy  ofGlendalough  formed  a  con- 
stant object  of  hostile  attack  by  the  Danes  or  Ostmen  of 
Dublin,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  or  destroyed  by  them. 
In  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  (a. d.  11U9)  the  combined 
forces  of  the   invaders  and  their  ally  Dermo<!,  king  of 
Leinster,  maiched  towards  Glendaloui^h  to  chastise  the 
)"TooIe»,  in  whose  country  the  city  stood,  and  who  had 
efused  obedience  to  him.    The  city  was  taken  without 
[lesifctance,  and  plundered  and  burned.     In  the  division  of 
j lauds    among    the    invaders,   Wicklov\'   was  assigued   to 
(idaurice    Fitzgerald.     In    the    division  of  Leiuister    and 
|.|iil\mster  into  Jiires  by  King  John,  what  is  now  the  county 
I  of  Wicklow  was  included  in  that  of  Dubhn,  and  ua^  not 
formed  into  a  separate  county  until  tlie  governuient  of  the 
tJord-deputy    Sir    Arthur    Chichester,    in    the    rei<;n     ol 
^ James  1..  a.d.  1GU5.    The  native  septs  appear  to  have 
[preserved  a  precarious  independence  in  the  mountains  \  of 
rwhJch  the  separate  continuance  of  the  bijihopric  of  Glenda- 
lough  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  attempt  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  government,  with  the  aid  of  the  jxipcs 
, legate,  to  suppress  it,  is  an  indication.     Castles  were  built 
I  to  restrain  them,  but  with  little  effect.     During  the  visit 
of  Richard  II.  to  Ireland  (l3S)4-5)  arrangements  were  made 
(for  the  removal  of  the  native  septs  and  for  the  establish- 
[nent  of  English  settlers  in  the  mountains,  but  the  project 
'wus  never  carried  into  effect.     In  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
Plieagh  or  Feagh  M'Hugli,  chief  of  the  O'Bymes,  was  in 
Rebellion  against  the  government.    In  1580,  in  conjunction 
with  hii  allies,  he  cut  oH'  a  considerable  detachment  of 
English  forces  at  Glendalough.     In  l.'iUG  he  was  defeated, 
Und  in  1397  slain.     The  natives  joined  in  the  great  insur- 
rection of  1G41,  and  were  in  the  sequel  subdued  by  Crom^ 
well  in  his  march  toward  the  south. 

lu  the  iufiurrection  of  17!3S,  the  insurgents  of  the  county 
attacked  Stratford-on-Slaney  and  Newtown-Mount-Ken- 
nedy,  but  were  repulsed.  The  Wexford  insurgents  entered 
the  county  from  the  south,  but  were  beaten  at  ^\jklow  by 
General  N'eedhara  and  Colonel  Skerretl:  this  was  one  of 
the  roost  important  actions  of  the  war,  as  it  prevented  the 
insiii^ents  frum  advancing  u}H)n  Dubhn. 

(Ordnance  Map  of  IVtcklow ;  Mitp  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Ditfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  Mr. 
Weaver,  On  the  Geological  relations  ^f  the  Lliist  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  '  Geological  Transactions  ;'  Seward's  Topo- 
gniphia  Iltb^rnica  ;  Tmrellers'  Xew  Guide  through  Ire- 
land;  Sir  James  Ware's  lUttory  uf  Ireland;  Harris's 
Hibernicd ;  Moore's  and  Leland's  Histories  qf  Ireland : 
'  lewis's  Topographical  Diet,  qf  Ireland ;  Parliamentary 
Papers.) 
WICKLIFFE.     [Wycliffb.] 

WUJgUEFORT,  ABRAUA.M  DE.  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  born,  it  is  commonly  stated,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1&9B ;   but  he  early  left  his  country  and  took  up  his 


residence  in  Fiance.    In  1020  he  wa«  appoini 
elector  of  Brandenburg  his  resident  nt  th*  Pi 
and  he  held  that  post  till   lOsW,  when,  a*  Sht 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  he  was  arrested  b\ 
and   thro^vn   into  the   Bastile.  on   n 

secret  intelligence  to  the  ^rs 

vinces,  and  also  of  being  a 
governments.     He  remained    .-.  t.  ■..;.,.>. 
and  was  then  released  and  ordered  to  Ic 
this  he  pnssed  over  to  England,  and  thenc* 
native  country,  where  the  Pensionary  De  Wif! 
he  had  in  fact  caiTied  on  a  clandestine  ci 

Erocured  him  the  appointment  of  historiogra^ 
lates,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  ecci«l 
preter  for  foreign  dispatches.     Possibly  he  heh*^ 
offices,  or  they  may  have  formed  only  one  ofS 
same  time  the  duke  of  Brunswick-r' 
him  his  resident  at  the  Hague.     It  \ 
luck  however  to  fall  a  second  time  ui 
betraying  his  trust ;  in  March,  1670. 
placed  in  confinement  at  the  HaET"--  ■ 
ing  secret  correspondence  with  : 
and  in  November  following  was 
imprisonment  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  ail  his 
remained  in  custody  till  1C70,  when  he  effected 
by  exchanging  clothes  with  one  of  his  daught 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Zell. 
however  with  that  prince  because  he  would  not 
self  with  more  zeal  to  procure  the  reversion  of  the 
passed  upon  him  by  the  Dutch  goven,        '    '     '    -  i 
1C81.  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  th 

In  (hat  age  of  profligate  policy  1' 
much  request  for  his  dexterity  and  p. 
the  more  perhaps  from  the  belief  of  :... 
and  want  of  principle) ;   but  he  seems  to  h 
reputation  on  any  other  account.   He  is  fp  1 

however  in  a  literarj'  capacity.     His 
pears  to  have  been  a  translation  into  I  i 

man  of  the  travels  into  Muscovy.  Tartaiy.  and  P* 
Adam  Olearius.  *  Relation  du  Voyage  de  MownvM 
which  appeared  in  4lo.  at  Paris,  in  1656,  •  \ 

4to.,  at  Paris,  in  1(359,  and  in  a  third  edii:  ^ 

far  the  best,  in  folio,  at  Amsterdam,  in    ' :  i 

followed  by  a  translation  into  French  froi: 
the  embassy  of  Garcias  dc  Silva  into  Pc  \ 

sade  dc  I).  Garcias  de  Silva  Figucroa  en  j 
Paris,  1667.  After  his  imprisonment  at 
published  in  12mo.  at  Cologne  a  defence  t 
the  title  of '  M^moires  touchant  les  Arnba^^^  n 

L.  M.  P.'  (meaning,  it  seems,  *  I^e  Ministrw  t'rtaod 
But   his   two   principal    works  are  hi^   trfitisr  a 
'  L'Ambassadeur  ct  sesFonclions,'  fir- 
4lo.,  at  the  Hague,  in  1681,  and  sul  'i 

dam,  in  17'24,  in  1733,  and  in  173G  ;   and  i 

Pj-ovinces  Unies,'   or  'History  of  the  I 
from  the  peace  of  Miinster,'  which  he  bt-i  i 

his  return  to  Holland,  in  lliuD,  under  the  r  i 

Witt.  He  had  both  written  and  printed  .  < 
portion  of  this  latter  work  when  he  wa.s  throws  '■.  i  t.^ 
in  1676;  but  it  was  first  published  in  a  foh  < 

Hague,  in  1719.  Another  posthumous  wor'  > 

fort,  entitled  '  M^moires  sur  le  Rang  et  la  ! 
lea  Souverains  de  I'Europe,'  waa  publiahed,  m  44o.«^ 
sterd&m,  in  1746.  A 

WIEBEKING,  CARL  FRIKDRICH.r-  » 

tical  engineer  and  writer  on  hydraulic  ai... 
ture.  was  born  at  Wollin  in  Pomeronia.  in  ilbl.  I 
applied  himself  80  early  and  so  earnestly  to  the  jm 
study  of  topoR^raphy,  that  when  only  seventeen  he  i 
(rusted  with  the  task  of  makinc  a  statistical  svtrvey  ^ 
of  the  duchy  of  Meeklenburg-Strelit?  '•  '"■•'»  ''sa 
on  nine  sheets.     His  success  in  this,  !  mi 

of  the  kind,  caused  him  to  be  emplo)  I  im 

al^erwards  by  the  Pruasian  government  to  make  a 
survey  of  Pomerania  between  Belgnrd  and  Z.imow 
about  1784  to  1788  he  was  engaged  i: 
veys  of  their  territories  for  the  dukes 
and  the  rulers  of  some  other  German 
period  he  also  devoted  a  consideiabl< 
each  winter  to  the  study  o!        '  ' 
roiiitarj'  as  hydraulic  aiui 
appointed  engineer  in  thch,  -  .n  u  ,^.i  m 
in  1792  he  first  appeared  before  the  pulitic  ca  a  < 


itific  subjecbi,   in  a  \vork   entitled 
(Jlmrten,  and  hi*  Jvc^' 

ctiral  HvflnirJic  .\  ■■  and 

i  for 
',  to 
U..1. 
•dier 


'<viiiv:ii    \^  u^    Oi<>[.ii:iii   mil    In   ii  ^  i^ 

This  work,  which  is  esteemed 
htained  lor  him  »  liitrh  re- 
.-  advanta^^es,  lor  iii  1H02 
■   Avi^lr;iii    iroveinnit'iit, 
>  ft  Bulary, 
Ai  hours  of 
llUli^t  ftuJ  ollk<i'  places  vvithiii  the  Au»- 
ly.    Ifk-  wfts  thus  occupied  liiJ  abotit 
'   and  there  became 
->  and  cannU,  which 
uiM  i.i  tioui  Uil  lnl8.  when  he  re- 
WhiJe  actively  engaged  in    his 
'      .he  lind  not  ncxiected  his  life- 
iL'h  WM  H  new  edition  of  hL» 
that  he  wait  releaiied  from  the 
>>il  diligently  to  his  pen,  and  under- 
isive  work  of  a  far  more  geiieraJly 
itiercttin?  and  popular  i^liaracter  than  the  former,  namely, 
*ia 'Thcoreiisch-i^im  t'ich"^  Burjrerlithe  Bankunde,'  a  jte- 
•tiire  and  its  histnn',  iu  4  vok. 
iilasorp1ate».  iB21-6. 
sMk  u  ctitaiiUy  a  very  vaJnable  contribution  to 
Uirai  «tudy.  if  onlv  on  account  of  tiie  fund  of  fresh 
i  the  architecture  of  Ger- 
fid  aome  other  parts  of 
•-viiiccly  anything  can  be  pa- 
il collection  of  the  kind.     As 
lie  subjechi  contained  in  the 
in  various  publications,  but 
iiiit.'il  (iiK'v  nn<i  amoni!^  them 
if.    In  a  work 
-  subject,  repe- 
ls would,  willw 
cr.  and  more 
!■  oblong  folio, 
lieeii  so  iiicon- 
.  Ml),  on  account  of 
iiiced  into  a  kinc:l«i 

■  .".!    1  1 1:11    1  1,1  ''   .'         ''  '  ,      - 

iitecfui^l  >. 

i.tiidic,"  eXCfUlvi   iui    ini:   ^iLiiifi 

In  iiuch  A  coarse  and  loo.se  style,  that  they  are  evi- 

f\ni   t..  h,^  iiniili,  ifk    relied  upon   in   all  respects. 

'm  p.-  T  in  to  be  made forihe  delect* 

ial()eti<  >  comprehen«ive  in  its  plan  as 

toocMd  the  means  ot  a  single  mdividual,  however  well 

unified  nr  however  industrioufl.    With  the  materials  he 

fe*  I   and  for  which  he  was  oblipred  to  depend  in 

<  ♦  on  inrorntation  received  from  correspon- 

<1  now  be  compai-atively  easy  to  improve  and 

'L-  commeucpd,  and  that  at  a  time  of  lift  when 

r  tliey  do  not  close  their  hfe- 

iL'Kture  in  his  work  id  the  his- 

':''s.  drawn  np  accoixl- 

)U(,'h  far  from  coni- 

,  ;..  .0  bo  made  and  dates 

I  deserve  to  be  so  extended  and 

le  foitn. 

■j:»  own  tKlertts  in  architecture,  it  does  ' 

•  ever  executed  or  ilcsigiied  any  build- 

iof  a^iiKiiy  eittcled.  a  circunutance  not  parliculiirly  to  be 

nqprtted   t{  we  tnny  jiid'/c  ot  whnt  lie  would  have  done 

•' US,  n«  already  mcn- 
jienkinE^  of:  where 
IS  itir  :i  fiithedral,  which  is 
pie.  decnstyle  and  peripteral,; 
c  of  very  lofty  and  plain  win- 
whilf  inlernally  it  is  in  the 
.viKtther  di.'si«;n  ot  the  t^ame  kind  , 
in  Doric  in  front,  and   Italian  in 
Ifvalions.     In  others  we  meet  with 
iMgC  orders  applied  to  tueade.i  consisting  of  several  stories,  ' 
wherebr  the  windows  Iook  m  much  too  diminutive  as  the  I 
P.  C,  No.  1725. 


rnlnimii  id  ilil».  hun  :  yet,  taken  indepeodently  of  the 
columns,  some  of  the  elcvationa  ar«  of  aiiold  and  vigoi-oua 

chsirncttT. 


jWi',  *i<'.  aim  aiiiicuted 


writhin 

k  Odlbi 
dNTMrlei 


vei;. 
j  IHOH,  aud,  i,<j  , 
I  et  Ilaisonnec'. 
,  plus  reraarquatiit  •> 
Queen  Victoria  ol  1 

The  Chevalier  vuu  >«  i>  Ht-ian;,  as  he  was  11 
[  being  knight  of  several  German  and  foreign  i 
as  member  of  neurit    nij   ih,.   i^.v-ipal  ai,.,^*., 
I  Ieam«d  societies  r  lutiieh,  iVi 

1842,  in  hu  eighty-;        _  lavliiL' e\i: 

much  previous  indispoutiun  or  the  int  at- 

tending such  advanced  age.    As  an  ii:  '  >jty 

merely,   his  age   is  not   very   extmoidiwuy,   but    it    he- 
'  comes  a  remarkable  case,  if  what  has  sinci?  l>pcn  ?tatt'd  is 
f'orrect,  namely,  that  of  the  family  he  '■  use 

the  eldest  son  was  turned  of  fifty,  and  l.  ui- 

lant  only  two  years  old.    Tlie  former  01  lli'.sc.  Lail   Wie- 
beking,  i»  a  diMJiiguished  engineer,  wliohe  first  work  a  Her 
his  retuni  from  France,  England,  and    '!    "  i    '    -;    '■^•!4, 
was  a  bridge  near  Munich,  across  the  I-  his 

father,  and  cunsUitiog  of  three  arches,  cu. ..  .....^l, -<....  leet 

in  span. 

{ZfU genotun  ;      Cotivfraationt-Lericon  ;     Wiebeking, 
Bnukunii^.) 

WIELiUMD.  CHRISTOPH  MARTIN,  was  bom  on  the 
5lh  of  September,  1733,  at  Oberholzheim,  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Biberach  in  Suabia.  where  his  father 
WM  pastor.  Old  Wieland.  who  belonged  to  tlie  Pielixtic 
party  of  German  Fiuteetflots,  vb*  well  a^rnisintml  vvjth  (In* 
iikfes,  and  n 
'.     From  < 

birth  ol'  hi-<  sun  i"  1  ■-■<i 

i  ,1  age  a*  «enit>r  of  tl  ol' 

tlit  j/i.ivi-.  iiiii  mother  of  Wielaiul  -.i-.  .1. .  n-iiiii  1./ iiis 
own  description,  a  model  of  a  pious,  domestic,  nud  attcc- 
tionnte  woman.  The  influence  of  such  parents  is  xl-il  li' 
more  or  less  throughout  the  life  of  Wieland,  ni- 
their  direction  his  talents  were  awakened  at  an  111 
early  age.  In  his  seventh  year  he  read  Cornelius  i\epo« 
with  great  facility,  and  Gegan  to  learn  Girft(:  in  his 
eleventh  year  he  attempted  to  write  Latin  ]  'in 

his  twelfth  he  wrote  a  German  epic  on  the  •!  of 

Jerusalem.     The  early  years  of  hi-  "  'p- 

pily  in  hia  faiher's  house.   In  his  fc  her 

■  '         :      "'  .  "      '        liool   cii    j\  iij-K'iijciiji'n,    near 

at   attention  to  the  anti<nt 

i.iMu.i..-/v^.     .\i  ii  rj,,,..ii.  -'^v  the  •  Cyropiedia.' with 

its  beautiful   episode  ol  md   I'antlii-ft,    and    Ihc 

'  Memorabiha  '  of  S>v-.«i  ■  ii,.,l  tn  cull  the  Gos- 

Fiel  of  the  Greeks,  n  'U  upon  him. 

)uringlhis  penwl  1.  ->'a!  the  Ger- 

man tranalatnins  of  Steele,  AddjRon.  and  .Shsiilesbury,  and 
the  original  works  of  Vtiltaire,  DAigens.  I-a  Metric,  and 
others,  for  he  had  learned  French  in  a  very  short  time 
without  a  master.  His  French  reading  tended  to  destroy 
his  religious  belief,  and  with  it  his  peace  of  mind.  One 
of  his  teachers  discovered  the  change  which  hnd  taken 
place,  and  succeeded  in  calming  the  struggle  which  was 
going  on  in  his  mind  ;  but  his  health  was  already  much 
impaired  by  it.  When  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
his  father  sent  him  to  reside  with  a  relation,  a  physician 
at  Erfurt,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  to  y;rcpare 
himself  for  the  university.  AI1«P  having  spent  eighlcen 
months  at  Erfurt,  a  residence  which,  us  he  liimsell  says, 
was  more  useful  than  agreeable,  he  lelumcd,  iu  the  sum- 
mer of  1750.  to  his  parents  at  Bibciach.  where  he  pnsscd 
six  months,  the  happiest  of  hi*  whole  life— tor  it  wns  iho 
period  of  his  first  love  for  a  cousin,  Sophia  von  Giitur- 
mann,  who  afterwards  became  known  ;i  '   r  vnuler 

the  name  of  Sophia  de  Laroche.    The  '  to  wt 

and  her  conversation  had  an  extraorditifj    ..  •   '■■     t 

Wieland  ;  he  describes  it  as  having  made  In 
siast  for  religion  and  everything  that  wiw  gc 
Oils.     It  was  during  a  conversation  witll  hci 
coivi'd   the    idea  of  a  didRiMic  piu'iu  '<)(,  1 
Things,  or  the  most  perfect  World 
Diiige.   odiT    die    vt»!lkonnni-n»tr 
although  Wieland  alter 
juvenile   production,  bxi 


or 

>oir  der 
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*nF»tt?p»  of  M."»fe  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  j^ounj 
!  '^      it  lias  recently  been  reprintecl  in  the 

volumes  to  his  works.  In  the  autumn  of 
imi  w«?«)t  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  pro- 
1  sfmlv  the  law,  Inil  he  occupied  himself  chiefly 
\wiii  t  if...-sic>nl  literature,  philosophy,  and  modern  poetry, 
and  devoted  to  his  profeasional  study  only  as  much  atten- 
tion a:  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion. Socrrttes  appeared  to  him  the  beau  idCal  of  a  man. 
«nd  he  resolved  to  follow  his  example.  De  Bar's  'EpTtres 
Diveps»es,'  which  then  caused  a  preat  sensation  in  Ger- 
mtinv,  induced  Wielami  to  write  his  ten  moral  epistles 
:  "  Foralische  Bricfe,'  Tiibins;en,  1751\  which  were 

;  )    to  Sophia.     These  letters,   which   are   distin- 

guished for  humour  ami  delicacy  of  feeling,  are  the  best 
picture  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  Another  di- 
dactic poem,  the*  Anti-Ovid,'  the  production  of  a  few  days, 
is  jfreatly  inferior  to  his  moral  letters.  While  at  the  uni- 
•vcrsity  \Vieland  showed  little  inclination  to  form  friend- 
ships with  the  younp  men  of  hi.s  own  a^e  :  his  great  de- 
sire was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  thief  literary  men, 
and  to  join  them  in  their  labours  for  improving  the  national 
taste.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  specimen  of  an  epic 
poem.  '  Arminius,"  to  Bodmcr,  at  Ziirich,  which  laid  the 
fouiulatiou  of  an  intimate  friendship  between  this  great 
critic  and  Wieland.  In  17;")2  Wieland  returned  to 
Biberach,  and  as  he  had  no  prospects  of  obtaining; 
an  appointment,  he  formed  the  plan  of  goinjj  to  Giit- 
tingen.  takinR  his  degree  and  enterin?  upon  the  career 
of  an  ncademical  teacher  there.  But  this  plan  was  ^vcn 
up,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Bodiiier,  who  asked 
luin  to  come  to  Ziirich  and  remain  in  his  house,  until  a 
suitable  appointment  should  be  found.  Wieland,  on  his 
arrival  at  Zurich,  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by 
Botlmer,  and  soon  found  in  him  a  second  father.  Bodmer 
and  Breiting-er  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  of 
German  poetry,  which  vigorously  and  successfully  com- 
bated the  pedantic  formalism  of  Goltsched  of  Leip?it»  and 
his  followers.  Wieland  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  Bodmer.  and  was  not  only  made  acquainted  with  the 
best  pr<.»ductiOii8  of  German  literature,  but  also  with  the 
most  eminent  men,  who  assembled  around  Bodmer  as  the 
g-realest  critic  of  the  day.  In  the  first  year  of  his  stay  at 
Ziirich,  Wicln.nd,  at  the  refjucst  of  his  patron,  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  a  collection  of  polemical  essays  against 
Goltsched  on  the  improvement  of  taste  in  Germany 
('Sanirnhing  der  Ziiriche.-schen  Streitschriften  zurVerbcs- 
BerungdesDeutschenGcschmackcswidcrdieGottschedscbe 
Schule,  von  1741-44'),  and  accompanied  it  with  a  preface. 
*"   that  Wieland  wiote   at   Ziirich   bears   the   strongest 
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marks  of  Bodmer's  influence,  both  in  foi-m  and  sentiment, 
and  although  Bodmer  himself  wns  a  poet  of  very  inferior 
merit,  Wieland  expatiated  at  great  lenijth  on  the  beauties 
of  his  poetry,  especially  the  epic  'Noah'  (*Von  den 
fichonheiten  des  Bodmer'schen  Gediehtes  ikoah' ).  Wieland 
showed  himself  still  more  as  the  disciple  of  Bodmer  in  his 
epic 'Der  Geprfifte  Abraham,'  in  three  cantos,  in  which 
fiiMlmcr  great Iv  assisted  the  young  poet ;  in  *  Briefc  von  V'er- 
fclorbenen  an  Viinteriassene  P'reunde'  (Zurich,  1733^,  and 
various  other  compoAitions :  for  during  this  period  Wieland 
wrote  with  the  same  ha.ste  and  want  of  reflection  as  his 
patron.  Wieland  also  adopted  his  religious  fanaticism, 
Hiid  his  talents  would  perhaps  have  been  ruined,  or  at 
JcB-M  have  been  led  in  a  false  direction,  had  not  the  more 
lu'ttlthy  study  of  the  Gi-eeks  preserved  him  from  new  and 
Eieafer  aberrations.  In  1754  Wieland,  fortunately  for 
nini,  left  the  hoiue  of  Bodmer,  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  two  distinguished  families  at  Ziirich.  The 
circle  in  which  he  now  began  to  move  obliged  him  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  Italian,  Fien<li.  and  EiigiiBh 
poetry,  and  his  continued  study  of  Shaltesbiiiy,  Xenoplion, 
and  fiuripides  gradually  led  him  to  the  path  which  was 
TUiist  suited  to  Ills  genius.  His  reason  now  began  to  gain 
the  ascendency  over  his  imagination  and  reelings.  The 
ac'iuaiiitance  of  a  distinguistied  actor  induced  Wieland 
about  this  time  to  try  his  strength  in  the  dramatic  line, 
and  he  wrote  the  tragedies  'Lady  Johanna  Giev."  *  Cle- 
mentina von  Porretta,'  and  the  comedy  'Pandora:'  but 
(these  attempts  met  with  no  success,  and  he  found  out  in 
time  that  the  drama  was  not  his  proper  sphere.  Alter 
having  been  engaged  ajs  a  teacher  at  Ziiiiih  I'nr  (our years, 
he  ttcoepted  tite  Bituation  of  tutor  in  a  disti 
inily  at  Bern,  but  he  soon  gave  it  up,  and  o^ 
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8*lf  with  lecturing  on  ohilosophical  siibjecta,  ai^  with  atv 

literary  undertakings.  His  residi  : 

his  intercourse  with  women  oi 

tion.  gave  to  his  mind  a  more  ' 

talents  now  began  to  be  deveJoi 

who  exercisi?d  a  great  influent  v. .. 

tion  the  celebrated  Julia  Bondeli,  tb 

It  was  at  Bern  that  W^ieland  wrote  11 

'  Araspes  and  Panthea,'  and  conceived  the  i 

thon,'  his  most  celebrated  novel ;  he  alsi' 

first  five  cantos  of  an  epic  called  'Cym*,'  wliuU  h( 

in   1757,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  was  pnbU 

1759.    "The  idea  of  this  poem  was  suggested  to  hin 

the  exploits  of  Frederick  the  Great,  during  th«  S«»l 

Years'  War,  in  which  Wieland,  though  at  a  distance  I 

the  scene  of  action,  took   a  most  lively  interest. 

'  C'vrus'  however  was  never  completed. 

In  1760  Wieland  returned  to  Bil>eracb,  whet*  ht  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  admini-'  —  '-'"  ">  <*—  '"^-i 
Although  this  post   secured  him  an  i 
it  was  in  all  other  respects  very  ill  i... 
occupation  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and 
Biberach  had  no  intellectual  resources  lik. 
had  enjoyed  at  Zurich  and  Bern.     He  alao  liesnJ 

phia  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  tlie  name  of    

roche.      AH  these  circumstances  threw  him  niorr  tfs* 

ever  npon  his  own  resources.    He   sought  nnd  fouiKl  rj. 

creation  in  the  study  of  Shakspere,-twentv 

dramas   he   translated    into  German   <Zii 

vols.    8vo.).      This  was   the  first  German   irun>mTi-in 

Sliakspcie ;  but  Wieland,  whose  mind  had  been  nartoftl'^ 

chiefly  by  the  study  of  Plato.  Xenophon,   EuripkJe*  *H  ■- 

the  French  writers,  was  not  the  man  to  give  a  la  • 

picture  of  the  great  d."ania  st :  his  tirm..Utinn  Im  - 

tain  prettiiiess,  elegance,  and  polish 

up  to  the  strength  and  pathos  of  ^ 

however  must  be  grateful  to  him   for  having  taken 

first  step  towards  nationalizing  Shaksperc,  nnl  for  hi 

paved  the    way    for   his  successors.    E-r 

Schlegel,  and  othci-s.     Another  circum>! 

lieved  the  dullness  of  his  life  at  Biberacli.   iiul 

his  mind  a  peculiar  turn,  was  that  Sophia  de  La* 

companied  by  her  husband  and  Count  V 

stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biberach,  ^^ 

retired  from  public  service.  Wieland  form 

ance  of  the  party,  and  became  the  sinci 

Tlie  extensive  lilimry  of  the  count,  and  1 

the  world,  suggesteu  new  thoughts  and   ni 

Wieland,  who  was  at  all  times  very  susccut 

fVom  without,  became  in  the  compan 

man  of  the  world.    His  religious  enti 

a  soil  of  pi-actical  wisdom  l)ecarae  hia  guide,  mI 

some  extent  destroyed  the  intensity  of  hi«t  fpehmr,"! 

the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  his  I' 

Wieland's  compositions  of  this  peri(Kl  corn 

sensuality  of  the  Athenians  with  a  sort  ol    ,    . 

sophy  and  the  elegance  of  the  French.   Th.r,   i  mi!  iptiii 

sensuality  mns  through  all  his  productions  of  tli 

cannot  be  denied  ;  but  this  sensuality,  however  sedv 

nmybetoayouthtlil  and  inexpen-'" '"I  >-, -wh.r  w 

only  the  playful  musings  of  hi- 

the  consequence  of  his  over-an\;     .  • 

cla&s  of  readers  :  his  ]M>reonal  clmracter  at  this,  ns  wHIV 

all   other   periods  of  his  life,  was  of  the  hiL'!i.  -t  iDoni 

])urity.     His  first  production  of  this  kind  • 

stor>'  of"  Undine'  ( 1762),  which  was  follow, 

Erzfihlungen'  (176:j-64\  •  Abenteuerdes  P- 

sal va,  Oder  der  Sieg  derNatur  iiber  die  Seb 

which  is  a  sort  of  Imitation  of  Cervm 

During  this  period,  wliicb  may  be   ' 

perioil  of  his  life,  the  things  for  which   n. 

tertaiiicd  the  highest  enthusiaam,  such  a- 

virtue,  and  philosophy,  were  occnilonally  : 

natural,    and   as   the   mere  oflfei»riiig  i*f  i 

during  thi-^  same  period  hpnriiiliHul  hi-i  1 

thon'  1 17(iti},  the  scene  of  \ 

which  he  endeavours  to  «h<  . 

in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  the  u.. 

ciilties,  and  what  influence  on" 

have  upon  him.      The  works  ' 

shortly  alter  this  time  are  all  of 

i"  1  Zcnide'  il7(i7  .  n  loniai. 

ion,'  a  work  unique    in  i' 
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r*ce(\ilne'M.  and   harmttnioits  beauty  of  il«  Btvle. 
Ih*  authin"   himu'll    nills'il   a  philosophy  of  the 
;  and  a  poi>ni  entiHetl  •  Die  Orazien'  y'  The  Graces") 
I  .  'Der  neue  Amadis'  (1771 1,  Wieland 

^r  ,■  the  «upmon»y  of  intellectual  over 

.  :  a  fhenii-  took  up  again  in 

'  Krate*  i  •  -hia.' 

fi.)  %>ii;iiin(i  married  the  iiniii;iinT  of  an  Aujfsbur^ 
nt.  who  was  devoledly  attached  to  him,  and  with 
,o  I,,  ..,1  I-,.,-  1-.  n...  .r^  j„  almost  unparalleled  Imppi- 
'i'«n  children  in  twenty  years.   In 
.   i  M'J  professorship  of  philosophy  in 

versitv  of  Erturt.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and'dis- 
t  the  duties  uf  hm  office  with  the  most  honest  zeal, 
envy  and  the  intrig^ues  of  the  academic  body,  who 
.  it  a  disgirace  that  a  poet,  and  an  erotic  poet  too. 
3c  amonEfthem,  placed  the  most  vexatious  obstacles 
«y.  The  secret  and  open  attacks  that  were  made 
m>  drew  forth  the  humorous  ])oem  'Der  Verklai^te 
and  'Nachlass  des  Diogenes  von  Sinope' (ITTO). 
Her  '-■'  '^  ':.  is  the  last  of  his  erotic  poems, 

I  v<  !  that  kind  of  poetry.    The  latter 

»pv  -null  views  of  human  life  and 

taoj'  li  now  followed  had  a  more 

BDd  ,  ;  icter,  partly  in  consequence 

Mltion  at  Erfurt,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  events 
iRieK  amonst  which  we  must  mention  the  effects 
d  I'  ':»  of  Rou<tseau,  and  the  reforms  in- 

1  I)  iTor  Joseph  11.  Wieland  attAcked  the 

!»  01  Ko.iJicau  in  a  smnll  humorous  novel  entitled 
X  and  Kikeqtietzel'  (176U  and  1770),  and  in  his 
«  itir  eeheimen  Geschiehte  dcs  men»chliclien  Vcr- 
und  HerzcnR.  aus  den  Arcliiven  der  Natur'  (,1770), 
•  work,  V. !■■-■'-  :---"rared  tw-o  years  later  under  the 
lidenrr  ^  r  die  Koiiiije  von  Sehcijchian,'  is 

iion  of  ll.<  ;  ..nportant  lessons  which  the  rulers 

ind  should  derive  from  histoiy. 

Ad  was  not  at  £H\iit  lonie^  without  attracting  the 

n  of  the  Duchess  Amalie  of  Sa\e-Weimar.     She 

a  person  to  complete  the  education  of  her  two  sons, 

'^^Vieland  on  the  recommendation  of  Dalberg. 

1   accordingly  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 

Itic  title  of  Hofralh,  and  a  salary  of  1000  thalers, 

'tts  continued  atlerthc  ce-ssution  of  his  duties  under 

e  of  a  pension.  The  kind  and  honourable  manner  in 

e  wa&  received  at  the  court,  the  attachment  of  hi:* 

md  the  intercourse  with  the  distinguished   men 

re   already  assembled   around   the  duchess,  had 

irna  for  Wieland.  that  he  felt  at  once  that  he  was 

'op«r  sphere.     Ills  first  literary  prodiicfions  at  Wei- 

e*  itielodrame,   'Die  Wahl  des  Hercules.' and  a 

inu  '  Alceste '  (1773),   which  were  received  with 

inary  favour,  and  are  still  among  the  better  produc- 

'  Miy.     It  M83  an  important  event 

riimny  that  Wieland  established 

ed  '  ■  ,■  a  monthly  perioilical 

to  lante.     Wieland  alone 

from  1 ,  ,  am  inmi  178D  to  1805  in  con- 

with  tl  AU  arcliaeologist  Bottiger.  Wie- 

•  '•  •■■■'  ..  ...i.  on  the  whole  neither  true  nor 

10  expounded  his  principles  in  his  let- 

...     .—  :      ,    Goetho  and   Herder  rose  in   a-rms 

una.    Goethe  wrote  his  well  known  farce  'Gbttcr, 

und  Wieland,'  to  which  Wieland  replied  in  a  hu- 

way  and  with  his  usual  mildness.     This  affair  drew 

lltvo  iif  Wieland*  pupils  to  Goethe,  who  was subse- 

'  iraar,  and  became  llie  friend  of 

I  lint  work  which  appeared  after 

ir,  was  his  humorous  history  of 

nt  town  of  Abdera  (.'  Die  Abde- 

•-':'!  ♦(>  be  an  analysis 

ii'ities  in   human 

.,^.1  und  Miihrchcn' 

lied  from  his  culier  \\ork3 

;it*»,  depth  of  fetUnjr.  and 

jluptuuus  ^ie^cnptions.    The  greatest  of 

i;tical   pmductioiLs  is  his  epic  romance 

intos,  which  appeared  in  )7!S0. 

Jicjt-lJou  of 'Oberon,'  Wieland  abandoned 

itjc  poetry,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 

uf  the*  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  he  formed 

:    \'.  1   Germany  acquainted  with  the 

b  by  a  series  of  translations.  Jie 


began  with  a  translation  of  Horace's  '  Epistles '  (17B2.  re> 
printed  at  Leipzitr  in  1816. 2  vols.  8vo.,  and  at  Leipzig,  1837, 
41  h  edition',  wlucli  wa6  followed  by  Horace's  'Satires'  (1786, 
reprinted  1810,2  vols.  8vo.j,  Both  works  are  accompanied 
with  coninientaries  and  introductions,  which  are  useful, 
especially  for  the  history  of  the  period  of  Horace.  The 
translation  itself  is  free,  as  it  was  intended  more  for  the 
general  reader  than  for  scholars,  and  is  more  like  a  mo- 
demiiation  than  a  real  translation.  The  next  production 
was  a  tiansIi\tion  of  Lucian  (Leipzig,  17^*8-111,  t>  volt*.  8vo.i. 
likewise  with  a  commentary.  Tooke's  traa-ilation  of  Lucinn 
is  made  from  the  German  of  Wieland.  [Tooke.]  Wieland 
himself  declared  his  translation  of  Horace's  •  Epistle.s"  and 
his  commentaries  upon  them  to  be  his  best  work,  and  that 
fioni  which  his  own  individuality  could  be  best  recognised, 
The  fruits  of  Wieland's  long  study  of  Lucian  are  also  vimble 
in  the  following  works,  which  are  very  successful  imilationi 
of  that  writer: — '  Dialogen  in  Elysium'  (1791  s  'Gotterjrfrf 
spniche" 'Gespriiche  unter  vier  Augen,'  and  'Peregiinui 
Proteus'  (17yn.  Simultaneously  with  these  labours  Wie^ 
land  wrote  a  great  number  of  essays  for  the  '  Deutsche* 
Mercur,'  which,  when  collected,  filled  sixteen  volumes  of 
his  works.  A  collection  of  all  Wieland's  works  w.is  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  from  \7'M  to  1802,  in  30  votumeM,  and 
six  supplementar}'  volumes,  in  4to.,  and  great  and  smai| 
octavo.  In  this  collection  all  the  works  underwent  a  cnie» 
ful  revision,  and  some  were  almost  entirely  rewritten.  Tli< 
hand.some  remuneration  which  he  received  for  his  editiott 
enabled  him  to  realize  one  of  his  favourite  schemes:  hi 
purchased  the  small  country-house  of  Osraannstedt,  near 
Weimar,  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Ilm.  where  he  iitt 
tended  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  hfe.  He  t^iok  up  his 
residenoe  there  in  1768,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  it 
was  hero,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  and  patriarchal  life, 
that  Wieland  unfolded  all  the  excellence  of  hi*  character. 
He  continued  however  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  hi« 
time  to  literary  labours.  Flora  1796  till  1804  he  aIon« 
edited  the  'Attisches  .Museum,"  and  from  1805  to  1809, 
conjointly  with  J.  Hottinger  and  Fr.  Jacobs,  under  th« 
titJeof'Neues  Attisches  Museum.'  This  journal  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Greek  literature,  and  here  he 
resumed  his  old  and  favourite  plan  of  giving  to  his  country- 
men a  series  of  translationsof  the  bestGreek  writers,  of  which 
a  great  many  are  contained  in  this  journal.  Some  original 
works  which  appeared  about  this  time  contained  the  fruitg 
of  his  renewed  study  of  antiquity,  such  as  '  Aristippus  und 
einige»emerZeitgenossen'(1800-1802),and  the  small  novels 
'K  rates  und  Hipparchia '  and  •  Menander  und  Glycerion.* 

Fortune,  which  hatl  hitherto  always  been  smiling  upon 
Wieland,  had  reserved  some  of  its  hardest  blows  for  his 
old  age.  After  the  death  of  Sophia  Brentaiio,  a  gmnd- 
daughter  of  Sophia  de  Laroche,  wtio  hail  been  living  in  his 
house  and  had  been  attached  to  him  as  to  a  father,  he  lost, 
in  1801,  his  wife.  After  this  event  the  retreat  of  Osmann- 
stedt  had  no  more  clianns  for  him :  owing  also  to  some 
roisfiirtunes,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  encumljer  it 
with  debt,  if  he  had  kupt  it  longer;  accordingly  he  disposed 
of  it,  and  returned  in  1803  to  Weimar,  where  he  soon  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Schiller.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France ;  during  the  congress  at  Erfurt  in  1808,  Napoleon 
honoured  him  with  the  order  of  the  Legion  d'Honncur,  and 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  with  that  of  St.  Anna.  But 
the  year  before,  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron the  Duchess  Amalie,  in  whose  company,  duiingthe  fast 
part  of  her  life,  he  had  spent  some  hours  almost  every 
day.  In  1809  he  was  seized  with  a  long  and  dangerous  ilU 
nesa,  and  he  had  scarcely  got  over  it  when  he  broke  ona 
of  his  ribs  by  being  upset  in  his  carria°re.  But  he  trot 
over  this  injury,  and  reappeared  in  the  circle  of  his  fricndi 
a^f '  -'  ■'  ns  before.  In  the  year  1806  he  had  commenced  I 
111  t  literary  undertaking,  a  translation  of  all  til©  I 

k'. .  ..  .  '.luero,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  oti 
the  20lh  of  January,  1813,  without  being  able  to  complete 
it.  It  appeared  at'  Ziirick  1808-1821.  in  7  vols.  S^•o. ;  the 
last  I  wo  vols,  were  completed  and  edited  by  F.  D.  Grliter.  la 
aceoi^anctt  with  Wieland's  own  wish  his  body  was  conveyed 
to  Oaniannstedt,  and  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  wife 
aud  Sophia  Brentano.  The  monument  on  the  tomb  bean 
thefollowingiiist  ;  -         'Wieland: — 

'  I,i'-b°  un<l  Fniin'l  lU;;  dif  \tiynti4ir»  Srrlm  la  Leboa, 

lintl  Ihr  T-:   .  kt  ilicct  genteiimac  $triB.° 

'  Lore  aai  tricn>U)iip  c<Ritjr.<c>-it  tlieir  kiulrad  anuU  b  lift,  toi  Xim 
fluue  c'^on  Uicir  moitU  itm/iM.' 
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laracter  ol'  WUilajad  we  way  add  the 
Witlaiid  >vu  not  a  poet  ol'  the  first 
(  talent  con»bted  in  appropriating  to 

iuiii^fii    iiiiu  iiiiini.T  developinir  that  wliich  he  acquired 
from  olht'i^   though   he   aUvn^s   impresskcd   upon   it   the 

Ji»'iiliar  stamp  of  his  own  mind.  He  never  penetrated 
tcp  i.ito  the  nature  of  roan,  but  rather  remained  in  tiie 
Itappy  medium ;  but  he  in  unrivalled  in  the  hglit  and  in- 
sinuating graceiidness  of  his  productions  and  the  elepauie 
of  his  style.  His  philosophy  breathes  the  spirit  of  Sociale*. 
lliough  not  without  a  mixture  of  the  piinciple*  of  Aristip- 
pus.  He  did  not  acquire  a  thorough  and  lasting  influence 
upon  German  literature,  but  his  great  merit  consists  in  the 
amount  of  knowledge,  taate,  and  reiinement  which  he  dif- 
t\ised  among  his  contemporaries,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.  Moreover  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  wa*  WielanJ  who  reconciled  the  higher 
classes  of  Germany  to  the  literature  of  their  own  country, 
and  who  formed  a  beneficial  couuterpoise  to  the  transceu- 
dental  chaiaiter  which  KJopslock  and  his  school  intro- 
duced into  German  poetrj*. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Wieland's  works  mentioned 
above,  another  appealed  in  l8lfcH828,  at  Lcipxip,  in  53 
vols.  12mo.  The  most  recent  is  that  of  IBTiU  and  1840. 
in  3G  vols.  There  arc  a  ^reat  number  of  biosrraphies  of 
Wieland.  but  the  bcsl  is  that  of  J.  G.  Gruber,  Leipzig,  181a, 
4  vols.,  which  is  also  icprinted,  witii  improvemenU,  in  the 
collection  of  Wicland'tt  worka  of  lt$28,  wliere  it  forms 

vols,  ."io-sa. 

(Compare  H' :  v'  -  ■^'•ic/iic.ht^  d^r  Deuti^rhni  IJteratur, 
p,4'i''-5(i7 ;  Gi  ■'•rYGenc/nchte  ihr  po<<t.  .Xulional- 

Liteiutui-  der  ^-  ,. ",  ii.,  p.  3-'20;   Jbideiis,  Lexicon 

Ditutkrher  Dirkter  and  Prosniaten,  v..  p.  345-487.) 

WIELK-ZKA  is  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in  the 
cir(;1e  of  Oochnia.  It  is  situated  paitly  in  a  fertile  plain, 
partly  on  eeveraJ  terraces  on  the  dec-livily  of  a  mountaiD 
whicn  forms  almost  a  semicircle  round  the  town.  It  is  irre- 
gularly built,  and  contains  470  houses,  {wrtly  of  wood,  with 
4520  inhabitants,  U  is  remarkable  for  its  celebrated  salt- 
mine, which  extends  under  the  whole  town  and  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  it  on  each  side :  the  mine  is  from 
ca»t  to  west  SijiX)  I'ljet".  from  north  to  south  3000  feet,  and  its 
■  '  '  i'h  is  1220.  This  bed  of  salt  is  said  to  have 
d  by  u  shepherd  named  Wiehczka,  in  1220, 
ui,-i  .■■  ,u,,i  ..ten  worked  soon  afterwards.  It  isdivided  into 
tive  k'vels,  one  below  llie  other  :  according  to  Beudanl.  the 
bottom  of  the  firtst  iij  34.  of  the  second  72,  and  of  the  filth 
170  toises,  or  1020  feet,  below  the  surface.  There  are 
thirti-".i  flhalts  b^  which  they  descend  into  the  mine,  two 
of  wljcli  are  within  the  town,  viz..  1.  the  Lesno.  with  a 
wintlini:  oak  siairea.se  uf  470  steiw,  built  by  Aujjustus  HI. 
in  1744.  for  visitors  of  distinction — tiiis  descent  is  200  feet; 
and,  2.  the  Dtinielowic  shall*  which  is  15)8  feet  deep. 
"'  .lib  the  Woddft  Goia  and  the  Janina,  are  the  four 

^hufl*.  The  olhcjn  are  ordinary,  very  convenient 
i-i:;in>.  iioin  9  to  15  fcet  squaie.  Sandy  clay  or  marl 
and  saodatone  alternate  with  the  strata  of  salt.  Four 
dift'erent  oualities  of  salt  ore  extmcted  from  the  mine: 
1,  preen  sail,  zicl  ny  it'A.  with  winch  a  good  deal  of  earth  is 
mixed — about  three- fourl Iks  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
mine;  2.  shatt  sn]U  fzijbikniva tvl.  which  is  very  pure, and  is 
used  without  any  preparation  besides  pounding;  3.  crystal 
salt,  oczkawdlu  sol — this  is  perfectly  transparent  and  pure, 
and  is  used  fur  the  l»hle  and  in  the  dyehouscs;  at  Wiehczka, 
crucifixes  and  snuii'-boxes  are  made  uf  il ;  4.  bloltntth, 
which  is  orilv  fit  for  the  cattle.  The  quantity  of  salt 
'        ■  l.-iO.OW)  to  .-jOO.OOO  cwt.  m  a  year.     The 

1  is  800  or  £MH>.  none  of  whom  live  in 
tin-  mini,-;  i»iu  iiiiie  me  100  horses  that  always  remuin 
under  jrround.  A  labyrinth  of  passages,  ollen  connected  at 
;.  ..,.,w„i»,a|)]e  heiijht  by  biidees,  extends  throufjh  the 
rones.  In  the  new  chambers  pillar*  of  salt  are 
June;  in  the  old  chambers  the  roof  is  supported  by 
timber,  which  remains  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
liOD,  the  mine  beiuj?  extremely  dry,  tbough  it  contains 
sixteen  ponds,  in  several  of  which  boats  are  used.  The 
(l^reat  chambers  made  by  excavatini^  the  salt  are  used  as 
sait-magazines,  coopers'  shops,  ttabies  lor  the  horses,  &c. 
Sixty  or  seventy  of  the  chambei-s  are  very  Inrire,  and  ai-e 
chi""flv  visited  by  stranarers.     Thove  most  wu, '  iire 

— 1,  inc  Ereiit  hall,  wtnch  is  vei-y  like  a  va^l  i  ^1- 

inent,  adorned  with  slender  pillara  and  wreatu^  ui  i  iinj^e, 
iiml  a  chandelier  20  I'oel.  in  diameter;   2,  the  ball-room, 


I  all  «xtn- 
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which  is  still  larger ;  it  is  adorned  with  %  coloMal  AtabiiB 
eagle,  transparencies  painted  on  sbtbs  of   salt.  MVcnl 
chandeliers  of  the  same  material,  and  is  uted  on  all  «xtn- 
ordinary  festivities  as  a  drawin^-roo."  ..r  ii«H-roi 
when  properly  lighted  has  a  most  Ifui 

fairy  palace;  3,  St,  Anthony's  chapL.,    lio 

hewn  in  the  salt,  with  an  altar  and  several  siatuvs 
as  life :  4,  the  Corpus  Cluisti  chapei ;  aod,  6>  a 
very  elegantly  vaulted  hall,  in  which  there  is  an  ob«liikiif 
salt  with  a  Latin  inscription  in  gold  lettrr*.     llie  ni«fit 
tude  and  beauty  of  the  vaulted  poMagf*.  the  vast  hails,  tbt 
chapels  with  tneir  altois,  crucifixeK  images*  and 
constantly  burning  before   them,  strike  a  atnagv 
wonder. 

In  the  town  of  Wielic«ka  there  is  a  inine-oficii 
hos  the  superintendence  of  the  works  both  berv  Olki 
neighbourinji;  town  of  Uochnia.     [Bochn"  ^ 

(Jenny,  Hatidhuchjur  Reitt^ide;  Dluiu  rmiliii 

di'r  Oe*teri'^>i'l>>i-<l>''"    \t,,,i,,ir)iii'  ■     hi-' 
Natinnal-1  .'i«.j 

WIFE;  ill.  .        .    i  .^    ■      ..^lr-?al 

dents  attaclied  to  the  relation  ol  husband  ani 
they  are  calletl  in  our  low  books.  Baron  and 
been  8lreH<ly  noticed  under  their  •everal  heads;  iW 
of  coutractini;  the  coniiectioii  may  bo  found  unl«r 
RiAGE,  and  of  dissolving  il,  under  Divorcb  ;  the 
for  the  wife  out  uf  her  hustiaiid'a  real  eslalvK  luaiWbf  (hi 
common  law  and  mudihed  by  statutm,  is  tmMed  (tf  vaim 
DowKK  ;  and  the  right  derived  from  the 
the  husband  to  a  life  interest  in  his  v  ->:~ 
survives  her  and  haa  h.id  a  child  I 

under  Couhtbsy  of  England;  tin.    ^y 

which  may  be  made  for  the  husband,  the  wife 
,1c ing  of  the  marriaee,  is  discuwed  uiidt-i    Sf.-rrt 
and  JoiNTlfRE ;    and  the  nature  of  l 
wife  has,  if  not  independently  of  hei  ■  ■  jw 

with  him,  is  described  under  P.vRA.PutLit^'iAi.iA  anil 
EATK  PaopBai-v.     The  article  Paremt  and  C*Mao 
whet  little  right  the  law  has  conceded,  and  that  onhr 
cently,  to  the  wile  with  reeaid  to  the  cluidreo  uf  Ibr 
riage.     In   the   present   ailicle  it  will   thereiotv  enk 
necessary  to  give  .a  general  sketch  of  the  mib^vet,  m  H  u 
bring  the  separate  parts  under  one  view,  and  io 
I  such  information  as  may  not  yet  have  been  gives. 

Tlie  common  law  treats  the  wife  (whom  it  cal 
covert,  and  her  condition  coverture)  as  subject 
band,  itud  gives  him  leave  to  exenisr'  nvi  r  her 
resttaint,  if  not  to  infiict  on  her  m 
DOW  however  the  wile  may  obtain  -■  •»! 

band  shall  keep  the  peace  towards  her.     It  lo«l 
husband  and  wile  in  moat  respects  as  one  pvmi 
only  one  mind  or  will,  which  is  exercised  bv  the 
Hence  a  wile  cannot  sue  separaleJy  liom  her  Hwli— rf 
injuries  done  to  her  or  her  property,  or  1 
debts,   unless  her  husband   shall  iwve 
banished  the  realm  ;  or  unless  whom  she 
him  and    has   represented  herself  us  u 
where,  by  jiarticular  customs    ^^■■-  ■-    ■ 
alone,  as  in  London  ;  but  even 

joined  as  defendant  by  way  ol  ^ 

tion  will  issue  against  the  wij'e  alone.     1 

wife's  person  or  property  the  remedy  is  i 

or  sometimes  by  the  separate  action  ol  tli 

adultery  is  a  ground  for  an  action  of  dm 

bnnd  against  the   adulterer.     > 

they  not  in  any  case,  by  the  > 

or  sue  one  another:  but  <■• 

all  debts  contracted  town 

less  those  made  in  considermion  di 

lion  of  marnage)  are  made  void  ii' 

their  union.  This  rule  does  not  hov^i 

fiom  the  husband  to  the  wile  in  a  ri^ 

as  adminisliatrix  orexecutiiv    i,n   i 

make  grants  one  to  anotli 

hve«;  nor  con  the  wife,  ex« '  , 

devise  lands  to  her  husband  or  to  u 

(as  it  is  said)  by  the  custom  of  Lor  ' 

husband  uiay  devise  to  hi- 

her  aAer  his' death.     Tluv 

one  another  in  oivil  i 

8tatu»e  6  Geo.  IV.,  r 

bankruptcy  to  exanniH'  '  ritiiB 

estate  of  Iter  husband,  an'  .tual  prr 
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I  ties  if  she  sttpprctses  or  t'niiiiilea  the  bictti.     In  orinuittl 

pro-  !ft  comajktteil  by  L'lllier  party 

ion  :.  ihe  injured  party  may  be  a 

IsrilneiS.  lu  lub  the  other  in  the  uonteinplatiuii 

)l'law.  rty  oi  both  is,  with  Korae  modificHt  ioux, 

Itftblc  to  of  either,  and  with  the  person  oi  hib 

the  I(e»  the  liabihty  to  her  debts  contracted 


only  recoverable 

hira,  he  in  reheveU 

ii""'  he  muy  have 

V  to  the  dis- 

received  by 

As  the  law  considers  tlie 


■    •  lit   ttioiie 

•.    Itched 

: — ,   ...,j„.^;b:lity,  whi". 

with  ber,  excepitiui?  that 

§«  of  such  debt*  any  a*" 

in  as  hia  wife's  adminiairator. 

ife  to  be  under  the  perpetual  control  of  her  husband,  it 

v«a  her  from  rflsponaibility  for  otfencos^hort  of  niiirder 

iii|^  tr^MHi  eommitted  at  Ins  instigation — the  evi- 

bnce  of  that  instigation  being  his  pri'sifnce  during  the. 

Ifommtaaion  of  the  ulfeni-e.     For  the  same  reason  all  deed>i 

pneoAed  by  her  are  void;   unless  in  fulfilment  of  powers) 

'  in  her  or  under  the  ^'narantee  of  certain  bolemnities 

her  free  a«;ency.     A  <'••  -  -'[un  by  a  woman  of 

fraperty  after  the  comtnei  i  a  treaty  for  inar- 

',  without  the  privity  and  c.j.t; iie  of  her  intended 

huabanci.  is  deemed  by  couits  of  equity  to  be  fraudulent, 
tad  will  hg  set  aside  after  the  inarrias;e  ns  an  injury  to  her 
bsbiuid :  aud  by  the  act  1  Vic,  c.  26,  pa»ed  in  1837,  a  will 
Bad*  before  marriaere  is  revoked  by  the  subsequent  mar- 
ltlc«  irf  llie  parly  makinBT  it.  [Wilj.  and  Tbstamknt.] 

TliM  Wgai  identity  cannot  be  dissolved,  whether  in  the 
•fn  oC  the  civil  or  eceietiasticaJ  courts,  by  any  voluntary 
lit  of  the  parties.  Thus  no  deed  of  separation,  unless  it 
«Mlaia»  an  immediate  and  C' '  >  iiion  for  the  wife, 

tad  ao  advertisement  or  oi!  notification  will 

tebevea  husband  from  the  liabuni,  t<>  ^lovide  his  wile  with 
MeaHAries  fittinc?  to  her  rank  in  life  Cthe  question  of  tit- 
■■  4>«inff  decided  by  a  jury  ,  ur  consequently  from  the 
iMf  ef  poying  the  debts  coiitracted  fortiuch  necessurii.-s,  if 
il»  tmtk  been  driven  from  his  hoiuie  by  liis  niiBOL>ruhict. 
Ola  the  4itlMr  hand,  a  wife  cannot  recover  at  law  fj-om  her 
hubarvd  from  whom  she  liveb  apart  any  allowance  which 
blB»  eontmctcd  with  herwelf  to  pay  her  in  consideration 
lMh»«»par«iT'iti,  il'  he  de^irt^s  thnt  thfir  union  should  be 
MlWCd.  n  a  s-nfficient 

Wmi  to  I'islilntion  of 

lie  charge  of 

i>aration,   for 

not  looK  upon  articles 

.  yet  they  are  not  held 

ir  to  adultery.*     (Hag* 

..  ^..  when  son^ht  for,  ioftS 

^«  by  either  i<«n  with  the  other,  as  a 

NBed/ for  thn'  Irenccs  [Divokck];   and 

'ftCdtoBelution  reheve>,  tlie  husband  of  his  responsibility 
^kis  wife's  debts  contracted  at>or  the  divorce  is  pro- 
I  ease  of  his  wife's  adultery,  contracted  after 
(li  1  the  adultery  and  the  consequent  separa- 

;  luf  il  no  separation  takes  place,  or  if  the  husband  ^ 
ibwifons  his  usual  i'et>id>.'nce  to  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  ! 
li«*iU  be  liable  to  del)i»  contracted  by  her  with  trades-  I 
OMBwho  are  isntorant  of  the  facts.  So  loo,  by  the  common  i 
law.  a  husband  n  not  lialile  for  tlie  debts  of  his  wile  con- 
tmcfed  after  sln:-  ImM  quitted  his  hotif.e  without  sufficient 
(*«■(>  and  he  has  iriven  pnrticular  notice  to  ihe  tradesmen 
Ibi  W  will  not  ppy  her  debts.    Still  less  is  he  liable  for 
4cbt8  contrn.ttt'fl  wlule  she  is  livin<^  in  open  adultery.     On 
tlieo'  :/•  the  divorce  is  obtained  liythe  wifeon 

iy  or  adultery  of  her  husband,  the  qnii- 
^  on  him  the  duty  of  mainfaininR;  her  (if 
:v  will  not  enable  her  to  live  according 
'^  him  to  make  her  an  allow- 
■is.     [AtiMt^NY.]     The  com- 
'•  of  the  wife  in  such  circum- 
:•  the  name  of  her  estovers  : 
iiir-  recover,'  of  them  t  but  this 
nm«4)y  U  «if»w  never  resorted  to.     .'  For  the  usual  meaning: 
A  fcv.,-, .T  w«s^  c«e  thnt  arti<!le,  vol.  x.,  p.  42.) 

1  leadintr  piindple  of  the  common 

;.    i  .dentity  of  peison,  of  interest,  and 

no  means  involves  equal  risrhts. 
r  the  law  is.  that  the  husband  has  tn-er  hi^ 
•lerty  sbsnlu'c  control,  and  over  i' 
nodificd  partly  by  the  general  ruk- 


•ctr. 

toal  ' 

tohcr  rank  in  liu-, 
(an>  pf*vportion«le 

lt«D.  ■ 

Ud  prams    HIT  n  v^n 


diufSMftrpsrtly  by  statute,  partly  by  the  decisions  of  courU 
of  equity,  which  always  lean  to  the  ]  of  the  wife's 

prouerty  and  the  maintenance  of  aiij  ur  provision 

miule,  whether  by  her  husband  or  others,  fi,r  her  benefit, 
even  so  far  as  to  admit  a  suit  of  the  wife  in  llie  name  of 
her  next  friend  against  the  husband  for  injiuiesdone  by 
the  latter  to  her  property  or  for  the  recover)*  of  rij/lits 
,.,,.i, 1,1,1  hy  him.     To  this  end  they  interpret  the  ?^" 

Riving  the  wife,  by  the  inleiT)o»itiou  of  t : 
..._.j..  ...-^ut  rights  to  property  and  control  over  it.     .mu^ 
although  she  cannot  take  by  direct  g^rant  from  her  hus- 
band, she  may  avail  herself  of  such  a  grant  by  him  to 
trcstees  for  her  benefit,  and  generally  she  may  lake  by  de- 
vise and  by  descent  directly ;  and  by  iieltleraent,  or  by  ^ta.ui 
through  the  intervention  of  trustees  ;  she  may  herself  be 
a  tiiistee,  and  (although  that  position   haa   been  contro- 
verted) she  may  devise  her  trusts.     Again,  the  coinmoo 
law  vests  in  her  husband  not  only  her  personal  properly 
Texcepting  her  paraphirnalia),  but  her  chattels,  real  or 
leasehold  interests;  yet  if  a  settlement  has  not  been  mad( 
on  her  expressly  in  coasideration  of  her  fortune,   those 
portions  of  her  personal  property  which  consist  of  secuii- 
lies  for  money  or  benefitiai  conti&clis  and  her  chattel* 
real,  survive  to  herself;    if  the  securities  have  not  bcc:i 
realised,   and   the  chattels  real   hnve    not  been   nli<  iw-ii 
during  his  life  by  her  husband  :   excepting  arrears  > 
due  on  the  wife's  separate  estate;   to  tnese  the  husb; 
entitled  by  statute  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  37.     [Chosm  l^ 
Acnof*.]      Nor  does  the  setllemeut  deprive  ner  of  thi: 
right  with  regard  to  things  in  action  acquired  subaeqi 
to  the   execution  of  the  setllemeut,  unle*;s  it   e\\ 
reserves  to  the  husband  future  as  well  it  pur- 

aonalty.     If  a  husband  requires  the  intcrv  >  i  court 

of  equity  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  into  ^iu-m  smoij  hia 
wife's  property,  the  court  will  require  him  to  make  on  her 
a  settlement  proportionate  to  the  benefit  whidi  he  derives. 
Usually  one  half  of  tlie  fund  is  settled  upon  the  wife  and 
children,  but  tlie  court  take*  all  the  circumstances  into 
cu«aideration  ;  ecpecially  whether  any  settlement  already 
exisia:  and  it  will  not'  grant  its  aid  to  tlie  wife  who 
de mantis  a  settlement,  if  she  is  the  bom  sul^ect  of  a  state 
which  gives  tlie  t\  hole  property  of  the  wife  totlic  husbaud. 
So  too  the  adultery  of  the  wile  deprives  her  of  her  equity 
(^unless  she  has  been  a  ward  of  court  married  without  the 
consent  of  the  courtj ;  but  her  delinquency  will  not  induce 
the  court  to  ve^t  the  i\hole  of  her  pnyperty  in  her  husband, 
because  he  does  nut  maintain  her.  The  court  will  «.ecure 
the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  survivor  and  Ihe  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  the  cruelty  of  the  husband  or 
his  desertion  of  his  wife,  the  court  will  award  to  her  and  her 
children  not  only  the  whole  principal,  but  the  interest  of 
the  property  in  question.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the 
husband  is  insolvent,  the  court  will  grant  to  Ihe  wife  out  of 
her  trust  property  an  allowance  usually  equal  to  half  the 

ftroceeds  of  that  property.  Tlie  interest  which  the  liu.v 
land  takes  in  his  wife's  real  estate  of  which  she  is  seised 
m  fee  vesta  the  profits  in  him  during  her  hfe,  but  it  gives 
him  no  power  over  the  inheritance.  By  the  common  law 
a  husband  might  aliene  his  wife's  real  estate,  or  lease  it  for 
her  life  or  that  of  the  tenant,  and  she  was  let^  to  her  remedy 
if  she  survived  him,  or  her  heir  at  law  had  his  remedy  if 
the  husband  survived  ;  if  they  neglected  that  remedv,  the 
alienation  by  the  husband  wa.s  good  ;  but  by  the  32fitury 
Vin..  c.  28,' the  wife  or  her  heir  may  enter  and  defeat  ihe 
husband's  act.  By  tliat  statute  Ihe  lease  of  lands  held  by  a 
man  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  jointly  with  her.  is  good  atrainst 
husband  and  wil'e  if  executed  by  both  :  the  lease  may  be  for 
years  or  for  hfe,  but  it  must  relate  to  land  usually  leased. 
It  must  not  be  by  anticipation  or  in  consideration  of  a  tino; 
it  must  reserve  a  fair  yearly  rent  to  the  husband  and  wifo  : 
and  the  husband  is  restricted  from  aliening  or  (liicharginB 
the  rent  for  a  longer  terra  than  his  own  life.  If  lu'wevM 
the  wife  receives  rent  after  her  husband 'tdcsth  u|»iiti  any 
lease  of  her  estate  improperlv  granted  by  him,  <*hf  I'DiiHrm.i 
that  lease.  A  wife'a  copyhold  estat-*  m-  tmi.  iii  il  i 
lord  by  any  such  acts  of  her  husbii ' 
estate  (e.g.  waste),  as  destroy  the  i' 
to  convert  H  into  a  fr«ebold),  or  othevvxn'  duj»nv»«  tin; 
of  his  rights,  as  a  positive  ref^mal  t"  yny  r»'rit  or  yv 
service.  But  courts  of  equity  will  < 
the  forfeiture  is  rot  wilful  or  <'h"> 
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go  to  the  wife^  and  not  to  the  husband's  heirs.  Husband 
anil  wife  to  whom  freehold  or  copyhold  cstntes  are  given 
0Tdevi4«id  tHkc  in  entireties,  and  not  us  joint  tenants;  so 
Hint  nt-ithor  t-un  aliene  vsithoiit  the  consent  ofthe  other,  and 
the  c'dtatc  will  be  the  wife's  if  slie  Mirvives  her  husband. 

The  husband  may  niort!:;ae;e  liis  wife's  real  property 
during  thcirjoint  lives  and  liurin?  his  life  in  addition,  if  he 
survives  her  and  become  tennnt  by  the  courtesy ;  if  the  wife 
joins  in  that  morteaee,  and  recogmises  it  alter  her  husband's 
thatli,  hhc  will  be  liound  by  it  ;  but  she  may,  if  she  tliinks 
fit,  repudiate  it.  Before  lines  were  abolished,  her  levying 
A  tine  rendered  a  mortgage  a  good  secunty  oijainst  her 
Slid  her  heirs ;  and  since  the  act  aholishin^  that  form  of 
nssurance,  a  deed  acknowledged  by  her  as  the  act  pre- 
BLuihes  clfects  the  same  object.  [Fine  of  Lands.]  A 
mortgage  made  by  a  wife  of  her  estate  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  her  hu»l)and,  and  not  to  discharge  a  debt  of  her 
own,  gives  her  a  right  at  equity  to  compensation  out  of  his 

assets. 

Sucli  are  the  principal  rights  which  a  husband  acquires 
in  his  wife's  property,  and  the  Hmilations  of  those  rights. 
On  the  other  liand,  the  law  gives  to  her  if  she  survives  liim 
an  estate  for  life  in  a  third  part  of  all  such  e.states  of  in- 
heritance as  he  was  solely  seised  of  durim;  the  marriage, 
and  as  any  children  of  the  marriage  might  possibly  have 
inherited.  [Dower,]  Tliat  right  of  dower  may  be  forfeited 
ill  various  ways,  and  it  may  be  defeated  by  a  provision  for 
her,  made  before  marriage,  in  the  shape  of  jointure. 
rJoiNWRK.]  Since  the  slat.  3  and  4  \Vm.  IV.,  c.  105, 
in  marriages  subsequent  to  1st  January,  1834,  dower  does 
not  accrue  on  estates  disposed  of  by  the  husband  during 
his  life  or  bv  will,  and  it  may  he  also  defeated  by  a  declara- 
tion of  (lie  husband  by  deed  or  "^'1,  that  his  estates  are  not 
to  ho  subject  to  dower. 

'file  Statute  of  Distributions    1 22  &  2.1  Car.  11.,  c,  10) 

{rives  to  the  widow  of  an  intestate  husband   if  her  claim 
las  not  been  barred  by  settlement)  one-third  of  his  per- 
aonal  property  wlicre  there  is  issue  of  the  marriage  living, 
and  ouL'-half  where  there  is  none.  But  the  widow  of  a  free- 
man of  the  city  of  London,  or  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  eccle- 
Biastieal   province  of  York  fexcepting    the    diocese    of 
Chester',  if  the  husband  died  intestate,  leaving  personal 
property  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts  and  funeral 
cxpei^ses,  is  entitled  to   the  furniture  of  her  bedchamber 
I  and  her  apparel  {wtdow's  chamber),  or  to  50/.  in  heu  of  it 
if  her  husband's  personalty  is  wortli  2000/.  ;  then  the  per- 
sonal estate  i-i  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  one-tfiird 
goes  to  the  widow,  one  to  the  children,  and  one  i the  dead 
utaiiJi  ghare)  to  his  administrator.     Of  this  last  share  the 
'  \vidow  is  entitled  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  which 
,  jegutates  the  division  of  it,  to  one-tliird  if  there  is  a  child, 
.and  one-half  if  there  is  not.    The  benefit  of  this  custom 
liSHiinot  be  taken  from  the  widow  by  any  fraudulent  device, 
■uch  as  a  gift  by  the  husb.and  to  a  tliird  party  whilst  he 
rwas  at  the  point  of  death :  or  a  gilt  with  a  reservation  that 
[it  .should  only  take  effect  after  his  death. 
I     Marriage  revokes  powers  of  attorney  previously  granted 
[by  the  wife,  and  dLsables  her  from  granting  tJiem  ;  but  it 
dues  not  disable  her  from  accepting  such  a  power,  or  from 
I'ting  on  one  granted  to  her  before  coverture.     She  inav 
t>0  be  attorney  for  her  husband.     She  cannot  bequeath 
personal  estate  by  will  unless  under  a  power,  or  with 
ic  co.ns«nt  of  her  husband. 

The  separate  property  of  the  wife  has  been  already 
(treated  under  that  liead.     [S£rARAT£  Propewty;  Pin- 
inky.] 

There  remains  one  of  the  most  difficult  parte  of  this  sub- 
tot,  viz.  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife. and  the  effect 
'deeds  made  by  them  either  in  contequence  or  in  cun- 
jmplation  of  such  an  event.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  cou- 
ader  all  deeds  of  separation  and  all  covenants  in  the  nature 
of  sucli  deeds  to  be  void.  The  courts  uf  law  however  not 
only  have  supported  such  dee<i-«  against,  the  husband,  hut 
have  enforced  a  covenant  made  hy  him  with  his  wife's 
trustees  to  pay  her  an  annuity  as  a  sep-irate  maintenance  in 
the  event  of  itieir  future  separation,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  trustees.  Whellier  such  a  i-ovenant  would  now  be 
supported  by  the  courts  of  law  is  very  doubtfuR  In  ortler 
to  render  a  deed  of  separation  valid  it  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  witti  trustees  for  the  latter,  and 
any  jnovision  made  in  it  by  the  husband  ouirht  to  be  for  a 
\   '  lion,  such  as  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 

t  vc  the  husband  from  the  wife's  debts  or 


maintenance  ;  so  the  cmelty^.  or  atluMoy,  or  deaprlioaj 
the  husband  ra  a  considernlion,  because   Ihn 
have  sued  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and* 
alimony.     But  courts  of  equity  will  not  intt 
force  such  deeds,  thouirh  by  a  strange  inrcx 
will  enforce  the  husbands  covenant  for  a  k( 
tenance  if  made  through  the  intervention  of  ti 

indeed  in  certain  rare  cases  if  m-'-  *■•••- •tra 

and  wife  alone.     Nor  is  the  adu.  a  attaat 

answer  to  her  claim  to  the  scjj.i. ..  mee.    b  «■ 

doubtful  whether  the  wife  can  antici;  lio»c  of  tin* 

kind   of  allowance;    the   more  so,   I  i«.;i»n  i! 

the  cohabitation  is  renewed,  or  is  only  j 
pervenseness  of  the  wife.     The  civil  law  c^  r  ;  i^ 

band  and  wile  as  separate  poreons;  and  the  «c«;le«tt*li(al 
courts,  following  that  law,  permit  them  to  lie  «ied  atpa* 
rately. 
( lloper'8  Ltup  o/  Hatband  and  fVif*.  edited  br  Ja«cfci,i 
WIFE.   (Scotland. )    Tlie  raoveabl  '.•=!,-- 

a  husband  and  wife  is  under  the  adni: 
bantl ;  according  to  the  phraseolog}  . 
'  the  goods  in  communion,'  because  (i 

marriage  by  the   death   of  cither  p.i... 

divided  that  if  there  be  issue  of  the  marriage  ^i 

if  there  be  no  issue  a  half,  goes  to  the  neaiesi 

to   the   legatees   of   the   deceased,  whether  hoiteni  vt 

wife,  the  remainder  being  the  property  of  the  attrviiv. 

During  the   continuance  of  the  marriage  the   hi  ill— ft 

right  as  administrator  is  in  all  respect*  equivalent  ta  Ibt 

rizht  of  a  proprietor,  and  whether  the  comm  ^i 

been  acquired  by  himself  or  by  the  wife,  it 

disposal,  in  so  tar  as  that  disposal  isintenili 

during  lis  lifetime.    His  right  of  bequeati 

by  the  Scottish  law  of  succession.     [Wn-t. j 

band  has  the  administratiun  of  the  wife's  properly,  he 

responsible  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  goods  a 

niunion,  but  personally,  for  the  wife's  obligation^ 

contnicted  before  or  after  marriage.     Action  *f;aiiat 

a.  wife  for  debts  contracted  before  marriage  is  laid 

herself,  but  her  husband  is  cited  as  administrator  of 

goods  in  communion, and  while  all  'diligence'  orexooil 

for  attaching  property  falls  on  the  goods  in  commuoioi^ 

is  liable  to  whatever  execution  may  proceed  axaiMt 

person.     In  case  of  the  dissolution  uf  the  marriatf* 

execution,  the  execution  will  proceed  onlyagaiuet  llicpofs" 

tion  of  the  goods  in  communion  which  falU  to  tbi'  rhxrt  rf 

the  wife  or  to  her  representatives  and  wtl!  ;•   •  '     - —— -» 

the  person  of  the  husband.     No  suit  can  I 

a  married   v^oman  unless  the  husbrtn^l  Ii 

party.    Tlie  wife  cannot  of  herself 

exi^ble  by  execution  against  the  go* 

the  person  of  her  husband,  unless  in  ceita 

by  general  law  or  by  practice  slie  holds  /, 

this  effect  she  is  jirceposita  nepotiis  duine»(Hi't.  aftd 

ever  debts  she  incurs  for  household  jturi^-^*   aw 

against  the  husband.     The  husband  n;  ; 

from  responsibility  for  debts  so  incm 

'inhibition'   against  her  in   the  Co' 

sphere  of  her  authority  may  be  enla:  i»- 

trusting  to  her  the  managetri  ■•■'  ■  '  ■■   ■  '  m 

ness,  and  she  «ill  then,  ixs  ^r 

sent  him  in  the  transaction 

him  responsible  for  the  pei : 

cipal  is  renponsible  for  tliOM 

will  not  extend,  without  special  autiioiii>'i  to  lite 

of  money. 

Heritable  property  (a  term  r. 
real  property  in  Eniiland  jbelont'i 
admtnistration  of  the  husband.     Hl-  can  ii 
lease  of  his  wife's  heritable  property,  to 
own  life,  without  her  concurrence.     On  t 
from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  tin 
(granted  by  the  wife  ar-^  •>""  •"  •'"■>  ■'■'  "■  ' 
batid's  concurrence,     i 
ing  the  necessity  for  h;  . 
may  l>e  excluded,  either  g- 

particular  estate.     The  foin'  l»i 

rcsigniiiG'  \\\sjuf  tnaritt  in  an  an' 
liage  ',  the  latter  may  be  accoui: 
elusion  of  Ihojtf*  muritt  in  the'' 
to  the  wife.  Every  deed  exccni: 
to  havi' '  1  ■  n-uled  undri 
and  is  as  9  d^e.i 
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brec  and  fear.  unJess  Ihe  wife  mlify  it  by  o:v1h  ht-iore  a 
iR^istrfttc.    On  oeciuion  of  the  mtificali'  y  uiunt 

be  hti'ih-TK}  be  absent,  but  the  act  ol'  i  ,i  miisl 

Wkr  1 1  -  80. 

iA  -  ;  ol'  mami'd  parties  may  take  place  either 

i  nference  or  voluntary  contract.    Actions 

ation  proceed  before  the  coiut  of  session. 

Lii.li  in  >uiii  cates  c\erci»es  its  consistoiial  juiisdiction 

siicce«din;E:  to  the  eommisstry  court.    Pci-sonal  violence, 

physically  or  niorallv  injurious  on  the  piirt  of  the 

!.  will  jiistily  a  jiiilicial  separation  at  the  suit  of  the 

'  That  the  husband  insisted  on  retaining  a  servant 

whom  be  had  held  an  illicit  intercourse  before  tlie 

was    held  a    ground    of  judicial    separation. 

thain  r.  Letham,  8lh  March.  1823,  2  S.  D,  2ft4.)     In 

leuU  separations  at  the  instance  of  tlie  wife,  an  alimcnt- 

ajlowtincp  is  awarded  to  her  against  the  husband,  pro- 

iooed  to  his  means.     When  a  hu»band  abandons  hi<i 

h,    an    alimentary  allowance  will  be   awarded  to  her 

uout    a  judicial  separation.      A  voluntary  separation 

Y  l»k«  i' '"  mutual  agreement,  but  in  bucIi  a  case 

rftlimeii  mce  will  not  be   awarded  unless  it 

been  St;.. .  ioi:     It  is  in  a  wife's  power,  however, 

irithfctntiiiitiif  a  voluntary  separation,  to  sue  for  judicial 

mrfion  if  the  previous  conduct  of  the  husband  towards 

WCraJd  justify  it,  and  tiuis  obtain  an  award  of  alimony. 

khmbaod  whose  wife  is  either  judicially  or  voluntarily 

ismted  from  him  ceases  to  be  re:>ponsible  for  the  debts 

brrrd  by  ber  after  the  date  of  the  separation.     Her  own 

>  -  liable  to  execution  for  her  obli2:ation8,  but  not 

I  ,  unless  her  husband  be  living  out  of  Scotland, 

Hrnicn  case  it  h«a  been  decided  that  a  wife  transactinc^ 

liafBM  on  her  own  account  is  liable  to  diligence  airainst 

F '~""~'""    —  " '  find  imprisonment.     (Oruie  v.  DifFors. 

r  \  12  S.  D.,  149.)   The  husband  has  the 

-  .^..y  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  during 
ty.    The  court  of  aession  will  interfere  for  their 
loii  in  the  case   of  Iheir  personal  ill-usafre.  or  of 
of   '  it  ion,   hut  not   on   tha  ground   of  a 

^tml  estA!  -^>ttl«l  on  a  cliild  by  a  third  party. 

Dn  <he  dis»uiuti\>n  of  a  raarriag^e  by  the  death  of  cither 
Itjr.  »n  ani^rior  question  to  that  of  the  distribution  of  the 
1^1  it  her  the  marriage  was  permanent.    A  per- 

is one  wtiich  has  lasted  for  a  year  and  part 
[A<Uy.  <•!    >!  vvhich  a  livins;  child  hai>  been  born.     In  the 
oi'dUtiolution  by  death  of  a  marriat^e  not  permanent, 
!  i*  a  question  of  accountinic,  and  the  pn^perty  of  the 
■tics  18.  ad  nearly  as  circumstances  will  pei-rait,  so  dis- 
i'tjuti-il  lis  it  vv.iiild  have  been  liud  no  marriage  between 
1  J.    In  the  case  of  a  permanent  mar- 

r  .  ptx)perty  is  divided  as  above  stated, 

•urrtvor  K^'tuut;  a  half,  if  there  is  no  i&sue,  and  a  third 
e  i»  i»sue.     Of  any  real  property  in  which  a  wife 
if  there  have  been  a  livioe  child  l)orn  of  the 
■nd  if  there  is  no  surviving  isaue  of  the  wife  by 
marriaste.  the  widowi-r  enjoys  the  liferent  use; 
'  the  courtesy  of  Scotland.'     A  widow  enjoys 
ent  of  one-third  pari  of  the  lands  over  which  her 
has  died  ihlell,  by  way  of    Turce.'     Tne  disfribu- 
property,  persona]  or  herilable,  may  be  olher- 
i^ed  l)y  antenuptial  contnict,  or  cjuivalents  to 
tii'riv  i.)  which  a  party  would  succeed  may  be  made 
its  of  the  deceased. 

ifion  of  raamatse  by  divorce  [Divorce], 
odiut;  jwrty  forfeit*  whatever  provisions,  legal  or 
iorwil,  he  or  alie  mi^bt  be  entitled  to  from  the  mar- 
the  innocent  party,  at  whose  instance  the  suit 
a  is  brought,  retains  whatever  benefits,  legal  or 
onaJ,  he  or  she  may  have  become  entitled  to  by 
maee.     It  follows  that  when  the  divorce  proceeds 

f  ^  obtains,  at  the  date  of  the  de- 

;ons  which,  as  above,  she  would 

li  uf  her  hasband  ;  and  that,  on 

be  at  the  itistance  of  tlie  hus- 

]  -es  her  nght  to  such  prcviuons, 

I  id  whatever  property  she  may 

n\ii  in  communion. I 

)MAN.     [AIarkuge,  Koma.n.] 

a  mark'i^t-lo"  n  nnd  parliamentary  and  muni- 

;  West  Derby,  in  llie  county 

li-west  of  Manchester,  and 

froiu   l/Jiiooii.     ^*  iiitakej  says  that  there  was  a 

*df!.  aX  ^Vigan  iu  tlte  Sujcon  period,  wliich  became  the 


called 


the 


rand 


nucleus  of  the  town.  Lf  land'*  description  in  the  eaily  i 
of  tlie  sixteenth  century  is  a*  follows  : — •  Wipan.  pavjd,  i 
biir/e  H.H  Wju-rineton.  and  better  buildid.  There  is  or 
paroch  chirche  araidde  the  lownt ;  summc  manhauntc 
sunniie  arlilioers,  summe  fenners.'  Cajn<leii  deHcril 
Wigai]  hi  a  '  neat  and  populous'  place.  Tiie  inliabitanti 
showed  i^reat  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Charles  1.;  Ihij 
town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  crnlv*n(f 
ing  parties  during  that  pcnod  ;  and  the  principal  action 
in  which  the  earl  of  Derby  was  engaged  were  fouglj 
either  in  the  tovm  or  its  vicinity. 

Wigan  is  neither  a  handj»ome  nor  a  very  clean  town, 
old  streets  arc  irregularly  built,  but  some  of  the  new  on« 
near  the  river  Doufiflas  contain  many  good  houses.  The  tov 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  under  an  act  obtain' 
in  17GI,  and  is  lighted  with  gas  by  a  company  formed 
1H23.     From  its  situation  on  the  Lancashire  coal-Beld,  tl 
population  of  the  borough  has  increased  with  the  develof 
iiient  of  manufacturing' industry :   it  wtus  lO.^WO  in  1801 
14,0G0  in  1811;    17,71C  in   1821;    20,774  in   1831; 
2.'j,'il7  in   1841.     Tlie  manufactures  of  the  place  cotnprisfl 
linens,  calicoes,  checks,  fustiau!>,  the  spinning  of  cottt 
yam,  and  other  branches  uf  the  cotton  manufacture,  \^ 
most  of  which  a  large  number  of  Irish  are  employed,     li 
1720  an  act  was  obtained  for  making  the  river  Dougla 
navigable  from  Wigan  to  the  Ilibble.  which  it  enters  a  fei 
miles  above  tlie  wide  outlet  of  the  Kibble,     llic  shares 
this  navigation  were  purchased  by  the  undertakers  of  th 
Leeds   and   Liverpool  Caual.    who  substituted   artificii 
cuts  for  the  natural  bed   of  the  river.    The  Leeds  aiii 
Liverpool  Canal,  wliich  passes  through  the  town,  gives 
the  advantage  of  water  communication  with  Yorkshire  auij 
many  parts  of  Lancashire  ;   and,  by  the  I^ncas-ter  brand 
of  this  canal,  with  Westmoreland.     The  Preston  sind  Ijuj- 
caster  Railway,  by  which  the  chain  of  milwav  communi- 
cation is  extended  from  tlie  southern  coast  of  iLngland  and 
London  to  Lancaster,  passes  through  \Vigan. 

Wigan  has  received  nine  loyiu  charters,  the  first  of 
which  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1246.  The  governing 
charter  prior  to  1835  wa.s  granted  by  Charles  II.,  and  under 
it  the  municipal  body  consisted  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  two  bailiffs,  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  the  limits  of  the  borough  remain  the  same  ; 
but  it  is  divided  into  five  wards,  which  collectively  return 
ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors,  The  number  of  bur- 
geases,  or  municipal  electore,  in  1837  was  1200.  The  nmii- 
ber  of  borough  mairifitrates,  including  the  mayor  and  ex- 
mayor,  is  fifteen.  Tlie  expenditure  for  municipal  purposes 
in  1S40-41  was  3183/.  Tlie  principal  items  of  receipt  were 
141/.  for  rents  and  fines:  225/.  tolls  and  dues;  1430/. 
borough  and  gaol  rates ;  500/.  from  the  Treasury  on  account 
of  prosecutions ;  and  the  sum  of  833/.  won  advanced  by  the 
treaaurex.  Wigan  returned  two  meraben*  to  parliament 
the  23rd  Edwaid  I.  (1'295/,  and  again  twelve  years 
afterwards,  but  from  tliat  time  to  the  sixteenth  cenluiy  the 
privilege  was  not  exercised.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  the  corporation  had  the  power  of  admitting 
non-resident  honorary  burgesses,  who  had  a  right  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  borough  members.  The  numbor 
of  this  class  of  burgesses  in  1831  was  thirty-four.  Tlie 
other  electors  were  residents  within  the  borough,  paying 
scot  and  lot,  and  previously  elected  by  the  jurj'  of  burgesses 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  mayor:  this  juiy 
had  the  power  of  admitting  every  male  inhabitant  rcsiu«nt 
in  the  borough nf  full  age  to  a  jiailicipation  in  the  elec- 
toral privilege  ;  but  the  total  number  of  parliamentaiy 
electors  in  1831  was  only  89.  Tlie  borough  had  long 
been  notorious  for  its  expensive  parli.inientarv'  contests. 
The  Reform  Act  did  not  alter  the  limits  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which,  as  well  a*  the  municii>al  borough, 
is  identical  witn  the  township.  Tlie  number  of  elocloi-sgii 
the  register  in  1833-40  was  532. 

The-parish  church  of  Wigan  is  a  handsome  structure.   Die 
living  is  a  rectory ;  gioss  revenue  2823/.,  net  revenue  22;X)/. 
St.  (leorgc's  church  was  erected  in  1781  as  a  chapel-ot-i-ii»e, 
and  was  partly  endowed  by  a  parliamentaiy  grant :  it  i^  a 
perpetual  curacy ;  gross  annual  value  142/..  ncl  1 1^.     •  bt< 
Roman  Catholics  are  numerous,  and  have  I" 
built  in  1B18,  at  a  co.«t  of  GOOD/.,  and  anothti 
cost  80(X)/.    Several  of  the  printipal  dciuniun.. 
seivters  have  each  two  chapeli.     lliore  i-*  a  Utu 
Hcbooi,  founded  in  the  reign  of  .Tauic-^  '      I"'  ' 
waa  fii-st  endowed  is  not  known :   llic  . 


A 


endowment*  is  now  worth  201/.  a  year.  Under  an  act  ob- 
tained in  1812  fifteen  Rovernore  arc  appointed,  wlio  elect 
a  heud  master  nnd  usher  :  the  number  o)  twys  is  limited  to 
eighty.  The  Bluc-coiit  School,  cstabhshcd  by  vohintary 
suWription  in  1773.  lor  educatinsf  and  tlothmg  forty  poor 
children,  ia  now  united  witii  ihe  national  Bchool,  in  which 
above  three  hundred  children  are  insfmeted.  In  )S33  the 
P„.T,i..ir  .sC  rbildren  returned  as  attending  the  daily  schools 
Y,~  nnd  6o8  girls ;  and  at  tiie  Sunday-Mhoola,  2019 

W,  I  «l  Rirla. 

The  town-liail  was  built  in  1720,  at  the  cost  of  the  borough 
membcra.  In  tlie  market-place  there  is  a  large  brick 
edifice,  102  feet  by  60,  erected,  in  1816,  for  Ihe  use  of  Hie 
manufacturer  on  murket-days :  it  i»  called  the  Commer- 
cial Hall,  but  is  iu  tict  a  cloth-hall.  A  dispensary  was 
established  in  17(18.  and  a  buildinii:  was  erected  for  I  lie 
institution  early  in  th«  present  centuiy.  A  savings"-hank 
was  eBtabli*heff  in  1821.  !\nd  in  1842  the  number  of  depo- 
sitors was  1C28.  A  mechanics'  institute  was  opened  iu 
1825.  The  market-days  are  Wednesday  and  FVidfty, 
nnd  there  are  three  annual  fains. 

Tlic  parish  of  Wigan  is  very  extensive.  comprisinEr  nn 
area  of  27,610  acres,  or  above  43  square  miles.  The 
linrouffh  boundarj'  contains  2170  acres.  There  are  besiitc'' 
three  chapclries  and  eight  townships,  wliose  popuLatjon,  in 
1841, was  as  follows: — Chapelrie* — Killinge  (.Chanel  end), 
population  ir>50,  a  perpetual  cui-acy,  value  235/. ;  Hindley, 
mpuialion  5459.  a  perjjetual  curacy,  value  148/. ;  Upho'l- 
land,  population  3113,  a  perpetual  curacy,  value  105/. 
Tlie  rector  of  Wisran  is  the  patron  of  each  of  the  above 
livinsfs.  The  township*  are  —  Abram,  population  001 ; 
BilUnire  f Higher  end),  712;  Dalton,  4H3;  Haieh.  1303; 
Ince,  25G5:  Ori-ell,  3478;  Pemhcrton,  43M;  Winstanley, 
081.  The  population  of  the  parish  (includinc;  the  borough 
was  25,B.'52  in  1801;  31.481  in  1811;  38,318  in  1821. 
44.480  in  18;}!  ;  nnd  .'il.988  in  1841.  There  arc  several 
springs  in  th(?  parish  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which 
have  been  useful  in  scorbutic  complaints.  At  HindU-y 
there  is  a  v^ell  which  takes  fire  if  a  lip-hted  candle  be 
applieil  to  the  surface.  Haigh,  Aspulf.  and  Ince  are 
fatnons  for  cannel  ty)al.  At  Dalfon,  Haigh,  Orrell,  Hind- 
lev,  Pemt>er1on,  and  Upholland,  H^7  labourers  were  cni- 
])l'  oal-pits  in  1831.     At  I'pholland  there  was  once 

n  lie  priory,  and  the  priory  church  is  now  used 

as  uii-  I :u:iijel-of-ease. 

(Bainess  Lancashire ;  Municipal  and  Boundary  Re- 
port n,  Sec.) 

WIGEON,  or  WITX5E0N.  .Vnreeu  Penelope,  AnasPenr- 
loptr,  Linn. 

Deseriplion. — MaJr. — Forehead  yellowish-white;  head 
and  neck  ruKty-chest  nut ;  face  dotted  with  black;  throat 
black:  breast  colour  of  wine-Iecs;  back  and  aides  striped 
with  black  and  white  zigzag;  wing-coverts  and  lower 
parts  white  ;  beauty-spots  composed  of  three  bands,  the 
middle  of  which  is  creen,  and  the  lateral  ones  deep  black  ; 
scapulars  black,  eaped  with  white  ;  under  tnil-coverts 
black  ;  bill  blue,  but  black  at  the  point ;  iris  brown  ;  feel 
ash-coloured.     Length  18  inches. 

Feniaf'-  smaller  than  the  male,  head  and  neck  rusty, 
sprinkled  with  black  spots  ;  feathers  of  the  back  blackish- 
brown.  boi-dere<l  with  rusty;  wing-eoverts  brown,  edged 
with  whitish  ;  b«>atity-spots  whitish  ash-colour;  breast  and 
sides  rusty  :  bill  and  feet  blacki&h  ash-colour. 

Voting  Mitlff  resembling  the  females.  In  very  old 
malet  the  yellowish-white  of  the  forehead  does  not  extend 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  which  takes  pl.-vce  in  the  males 
f^ a  y«ar  old:  it  ia  only  in  the  old  matea  that  the  wing- 
covcits  are  pure  white.  (Temm.) 
This  is  the  Cnnnrd  Sijteur  of  the  French ;  Anistra 
trhinrofa.  Anntra  Mangmnrty  and  Fnchtone  of  the 
Italians;  Pfei/fnfe  of  the  Germans;  Smient,  Fluit-cend, 
and  Ildve-cend-vngcl  of  the  Netherlander!;  JVriand  of 
the  Swedes ;  Blrs-and  of  the  Danes ;  HTietcer,  IHitm, 
Pund/r,  Fn>id/r-u/nm,  fVfifw,  Pandfvd  u'hcij\  Eiutivh'ng, 
and  ]'■■!', ,„-huJt.  of  the  modem  British;  arul  CAwiw  of  the 
•nt.it 

Gi'  •/  Distrihution. — Lapland,  where  (hey  are 

called  (jt'txis  Durkt,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  iu  nil  which 
places  they  breed.  Iceland,  where  a  few  breed.  Holland, 
where  they  sometimes  breed.  Germany,  Fmnce,  Spain, 
Italy,  F,eyp» ''.  Smyrnn.  A*iH:  nei«rhboiirhood  of  the  Cau- 
ls. ''■'      V  """.","   ,„!,. 


ber  or  beginning  of  October,  the  • 

tortion  to^the  sercritv  of  th«  weaii 
uown  to  bre«d  in  Sutherlandshln'. 


Wifvon:  Molt:  anil  ir'vmalvk 
Ila/jilt,  fiHnt,  i\C.— Accori'"'   ••'■..V 
wigeon*  either  choose  ihii 
into  small  trips  prep«ratoi>  i^ 
line's  day.     'Ihe  neM  is  placed 
or  rushes  near  fresh  water,  and  . 
vegetable  materials  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  h 
lining  from  Ihe  parents'  l)ody.     Eget*  from  Hi 
smaller  than  Iho.xe  of  a  fl'iid  Duck,  ain 
Avc?etnl)le  diet  forms  the  principal  si, 
which  not  only  feeds  on  aquatic  plants 
same  kind  of  short  grass  as  that  on  which 
as  Mr.  Waterton  has  satisfactorily  proved*  i 
other  evidence  of  its  graying  hnhits.     [Due 
178.]     The  last-named   xooiogist  states   ti 
procures  its  food  in  the  day  ;  but  it  is  also  a  nocti 
This  speciea  has  always  been  in  rpi">f>-»  •"• 
the  price    in   the   Northumberland 
against  the  bird  is  one  penny.  IVrhai 
to  market  in  greater  plenty.     VaM  m 
by  the   decoys ;   but  the  '  gunner '  i 
snare;  not  so  large  a  quantity  hi 
Colonel  Hawker  tmly  says  that  1 
shooting  i»  like  the"  fox  for  hnnlniji— it  shuw 
sport  of  anything  in  Great  Britain.    No  writeri 
so  fully  or  so  well  on  the  subject  of  wild-fowl 
the  Colonel ;  and  to  his  footl  sound  practical  biwk^ 
refer  our  readers.* 

Hyiikids. 
The  male  wigeon  has  been  known  to  br«c 
ment  with  a  pm-tailed  duck  and  common  du4 
coloured  variety). 

WIGHT,  ISLE  OF.  on  the  south  . 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  Harr 
called  the  Solent  S«a  {Pehis""  '^'/' 
which  Bede  eives  tn  jt>.  The  nvcrn-ji 
nel  is  less  than  four  miles.     It  i- 
Vaimouth,   where  it  i*  rontn*'" 
narrow  lonffue  of  gi  > 


two  milcH  from  the 

mity  of  wli 

part  of  tlu 

to  near  ^^V^ 

it  is  here  contacted 


(I 


II 


III,:     ^^  m  '  11     i>    1  I  VI. II     IV 

to  a  mile  and  a  half,  but 
opposite  to  Southampton  Water  to  «l>ont  *»• 
then  grows  narrower  ««  it  apptoache*  Sptihrad. 
entrance  to  the  channel  iVom  tlie  eaat  is  froiB  ti 

*  '  lMlruinti«i  to  Toun^  !)pottaiB«a  In  atl  tjul  nAsU*  \o\ 

lag,'  Sto.,  1K3M,  LeBilOD. 


miles.    The  current  through  Die  channel,  both  with  the 
-~^    '':'',     ,  eitiemely  stronfc. 

:i  that  uf  an  irre;{iilar  rliomhoid 
11.  ,u<.v  ..i.t.  iii<;  i.Mi^ii  diuraeter,  Trom  the  Foreland  on 
the  east  to  (he  NeedJea  Cliff  on  tlic  w<.'!>>,  is  not  quite  23 

rri!.-^  •    till.     .Vinrtir     ill-j  ni.'' i-r.     rioiii     ^^'l'sl    Cowe«     OH    the 

•uth   is  about  13 

lies, and  Wk  niea  iii 

rly  I3ti   sqiiaif  miies,  which  ib  Ihirteeu 

1  the  area  ofthe  county  ofHiilhfid.  The 

1  Cowea 

.     Ittt.,    V  17'  ^v.  long.;  St. 
')'35'N.ln.l..  1*"  18'  W.  lotie. 

rj'jci'. —  !  ..•-....■  .V 

part  01  1 

iwn  inlet  it  presotiU  lathcr  itoi-p  slope*; 

■       U     \,..,:     I,  ,1      ,1..,   ,      :,.-  la,      t,)v\:Lj,U     V.l:- 


'i  ol  honzoutai  btmla,  but  in 

I   the  strata  are  veilia»l,  or 

ngin  jiA-ltoijiie  pointed  eiifi*  to  the  heiijlit  ot" 

l*!  unbroken  latv  of  a  clinik    ridife  foioi*  the 

I"  thtr  I  !i  ihc  three  or 

ma.-  eedlcs  ha\e 

iiii'ji;.     i;nt)>    iliu   point,  v\hi;h 

litlc  of  clialU  preciiJicfd  extends 

■  ■    '    ■  '••liciilar, 

.'10  leet 

.,,:..  ,.  t..   L    Ileisrhl 

iiiinatL'snt  Cotnplon.  Tlieucx 

..-.in  f«me   pldees  quite  pti- 

IV  increase  in  height  tot  lie  south  I'lout 

Jlilf,  which   rises  to  a  height  of  uu- 

'•l  itom  an  elevation  of  4U0  feel  above  the 

Caihari lie's  to  St.  Boniface  land-slips  have 

■1  races,  which  have  lon^  been  firmly 

>Dun(io:>e  ihere  are  siniilar  lanU-shp.s, 

mous,  and  itiuettled.     Fioni  T' 

unbroken  line  of  perpendicul;. 


lr4l-> 


at 
'  ,.._,,.  ....  ..,.,. car, 

an  rise  to  tli  Thcieaiebuc- 

\,v  til.'  \,;i:  _.    _  ..  range,  which,  as 

iilar  to  the  Needles  promontory, 
..'s  of  precipices  presenling  per- 
l&r  fitcc.s  \j\  ^lu^ie  and  loara,  gradually  decrease  in 
Bexnbridj^e.    Hnvinis;  pas'scd  ihe   entrance   to 
\>&^,  the  coast  rises,  and  at  St.  Helen's  is  ne;ain 
1,   «nd   woody,    as   fsg-   as   Nettleslone,    where 
f'  et    high   project  into   the 
IS  »teeo  aud  lofty,  and  i* 
mi  uixjii   ii;  ivMie,  UinsteaJ,  QiiiuT.  and  Woot- 
e   it   IS  again   low.      From  Kini^'s  Key  to  Eaut 
coast  is  more  undermined  by  land-«prings  and 

e  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  for  the  most  part  at 

atian  aljove  the  sen.     A  range  uf  high  chalk 

ndst  with  some  iiifcrruptions  and  irregulantieii, 

ulver  Cliff  east  to  the  Needles  west.     In  lliis 

there  are  three   principal   depressions  :   be- 

'       d  Bradinj?,   three-quarters  of  a  mile 

.1   the  eastern  Yur  flows  ;  between  St. 

lo  ■,  n  irid  l-'arisbrooke,  half  a  mile  wide,  Ihroueh 

Jrtedina  flows;  and  at  Freshwater  Gate,  hardly 

'  '       ■  '      *'       'Th   which  the  western  Yar 

i  depressions,  several  others, 

le  the  range  into  a  series  of 

tie  part  of  the  range,  espe- 

.^     .  .^  .  end.  is  single,  and  very  nar- 

,1  slopes  to  (he  north  and  soiitli ; 

I  i»  double,  aud  t-onietimes  triple. 

^.     The  hii^hest  uoint  of  the 

(ins  feet  al»ove  tlie  sea.   Tlie 

;i  hiph  range  of  downs, 

A,  is  pait  of  the  chalk 

ulii,  Li  uliaJk  in  ULrrizontai  strata;  on  the 

ilctone  and  iion^and.    A  broad  vailey  se- 

f  south  downa  from  the  central 

:  side  of  the  island,  which  is  in 


the  top. 

the  cell!; 


general  less  elevated  than  the  south  side,  consists  of  a  great 

variel'     '         .    .  .   1.        .      .1 

/n.  at  of  the. 

the  mo»t  |i  ill  iy 

the  .soulhe.. .     .11, 

ridffc,  west   by  :  y, 

and  east  by  the  '  , 

peneral  very  narrow,  luims  a  cenli  i 
western  valley  is  hounded  On  the  e.r 
Hill,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  noUb  by  tht:  eholk 
lidge.     Numerous  smnll  streams  di-aJn  this  (riief.  but  n% 
tile  coast  is  IiIl'  ilie  sea  by  nan 

called  chinfs.      '  I  owe  their  foi  n 

ii-s  wllKll  ill 


•jver  the  e> 


>ut  rnoie  tlat  rind 

;h-we.'-1ein  \;i!ley 
11 


•    ,  ;  :;i-  ihtuh; 
.nd  to  the 
.)■.   iiijiT.  ij,m-  worn  for  till  111  ■ 
wliich  run  inwards  a  con^ideia! 
rill  i)ie  north-eft'^'  'n.-  i  numl  .-. 
ilely  into  i' 
■Mve.     Ini' 
leys.     Another  setitrs  of  separat. 
marshy  than  the  north-eastern,  !■ 
whicli  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  hi^;h  larn' 
Bay  :tiu!  Tolrtell  Bay.  Last  and  le.vt  i*  'he  si:  l 
of  r  rcshwtttei,  in  which  the  western  ^ 
yardsof  the  south  coast,  and  runniii^ 
inoulh.  almost  makes  a  distinct  peiuniuin  of  Uic  \vislciu 
end  of  the  i.^land. 

The  highest  part  of  the  island  is  St.  Cath^ne's  Hill,  the 
suaunit  ofwhieh  is  830  feel  above  the  sea ;  the  height  of 
Dnnno8.e  is  792  feet. 

/i'j/  trs.— -The  Medina  rises  near  the  north-eastw  n  foot  of 
S(.  f  ailiaiine's  Hill,  and  runs  in  a  nanow  yalh-v  till  m  iu- 
f  wjiere  (he  valley  becomes  wider;  it  ,-, 

I  .10   chalk   ridge  near  the  deritre  oi'  '  1, 

tuid  Dovung  on  the  ea>l^lde  of  Newj'  y 

below  the  town  a  wide  H-ndiary,  aridei  j 

1o  the  north,  between  Ea.st  and  \Ve*t  Cov\cs. 
Yar, or  Bradini;  riven,  !ia--»it.s>ourec  iu  the  same  c 

".-i  (he  Medina,  i.' "        i-t;    it  rm.-  i: 

-inerally  norlh,  cast,  ami 

a  narrow  rli"  •'  '    cn.uu   r.  I     .    '    '    I  en  riiaami;  ui'd 

Yaverland,  us   niadi!;_  which  at    hij;li 

water  is  a  b%. ....,, i...  ...kc  of  800  ii--,.-...  .  >.,  at  low  vyatcr  is  a 

turfaoe  of  muddy  sand  crossed  by  the  Yar.  It  receives 
several  small  affluents  in  its  couii>e.  Tlie  western  Y'ar  liscs 
near  Freshwater  Ga(«i,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Yarmooih; 
it  is  an  a'.tuaiy  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  which  i»  less 
than  three  miles.  The  uootlon  River  and  the  Newtown 
Kiver  are  small  streams  which  fortn  similar  aestuaries. 

(j'eologij. — The  whole  series  of  the  strata  which  compose 
the  Isle  of  *\Vight  are  exhibited  in  it.i  precipitous  elills  in 
the  most  distinct  and  complete  manner,  Sonic  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  those  strata  present  are  extiemely  curious. 
The  north  side  of  the  island  consists  of  "  '  ''  '  ve 
the  chalk;  the  centre  and  the  npfwr  part  '« 

consists  of  the  chalk;  and  the  lower  t'"i  d 

ihe  south-eait  sides  con.si*t  of  the  bi  ;. 

The  whole  of  these  strata,  taken  in  a  _  .     'j 

the  following  :  — alluvium,  upper  frcsliwater  formation,  ma- 
rine lormatiun,  lower  fre>hwiiter  forniafion,  "^nncl  \^ithout 
shells,  London  clay,  plastic  day,  cl  k 

without  flints,  chalk-marl,  green  sarii  d 

ferruginous  sand  and  •-andstone,  the  lowest  uf  Ihe  sencs. 
Tlie  series  above  the  chalk  belonjrs  to  what  hns  been  called 
the  chalk  basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  11  '  "of 
which  are,  near  Winchester  1o  (he  north,  I-c 

to  the  south,  Brighton  to  the  cast,  and  i*.  n  ui^m  n'  the 
west,  Tliis  basin  is  circumscribed  by  chalk-hills,  txcept 
where  it  is  broken  into  by  the  Solent  Sea, 

llie  most  extraoidinarv  circumstance  in  the  geological 
structure  o'C  the  lele  of  Wieht  is  the  vertical  or  IdlMv  In- 
clined po.Mtion  of  the  central  chalk  ridge  and  i  :o 
clay  and  London  clay  to  the  north  of  it.  'Hie  -  .er 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  are  horiroi  '  ..ly  i»or, 
tho*e  to  the  .south  being  the  ehatk  titid  i  --trala, 
which  remain  undiatnrbtd.  i  ' 
recent  formations  dep<isii. 
bly  on  tlie  broken  eil. 

sections  of  these  veil 

Cliff  ,,...1  ...„  ,.r,fl8  ,„  , ^, 

the  N  iff  and  the  clifT 


In  "WhitecIifT  Bay,  the  plastic  clay  and  sands  form  two 
.'Ow  cliffa  perfecily  vertica]  ;  roiindintr  the  cape  to  the 
south,  the  chalk  of  the  Culver  Clitf  rises  to  a  g^reat  height 
at  an  angle  of  about  70",  dipping  N.N.E.,  and  ijradualiy 
diminishing  to  about  50°.  In  Alum  Bay,  a  section,  quite 
conformabre.  but  more  extensive  and  distinct,  is  exliibited. 
On  the  south  are  the  lower  strata  of  chalk  and  chalk-marl 
at  an  angle  of  about  50°  N.N.E.,  the  upper  strata  of  chalk 
at  an  angle  of  about  70°  ;  farther  to  the  north,  the  plastic 
day  and  its  sands  perfectly  vertical ;  still  farther  to  the 
north,  the  London  clay,  also  vertical;  and.  farthest,  a  bed 
of  yellow  sand  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60"  or  70°  N.N.E. 
The  thicknesses  of  these  strata  above  the  chalk  for  rather, 
as  they  are  now,  on  one  side  of  it)  are — 1.  plastic  clay  forma- 
tion, 1131  feet;  London  clay,  250  feet ;  and  yellow  sand,  lOO 
feet  r  altogether  1481  feet.  The  face  of  the  chalk  ridjre  is 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  The  upper  strata  of  cnalk 
have  alternating  strata  of  flints  in  a  very  exiraordinary 
state,  the  pieces  of  flint,  though  closely  invested  wilh  the 
chalk  and  perfectly  xtaining  their  forms,  being  found, 
when  taken  hold  of,  to  be  shivered  into  fragments  of 
every  she  from  three  inches  to  an  inipalpable  powder,  and 
the  fractured  edges  of  every  particle  being  quite  sharp,  as 
if  the  effect  had  been  occa.sioned  by  a  blow  of  inconceiv- 
able force.  The  plastic  clay  in  .A.lum  Bay  consists  of 
clays,  marls,  and  sands  in  a  countless  number  of  layers, 
some  extremely  thin,  of  every  variety  of  colour,  and  mast 
of  them,  especially  when  recently  cut.  inconceivably  bright, 
like  the  stripes  of  a  ribbon  or  the  streaks  of  a  tulip.  It 
contains  also  eight  beds  of  wood-coal,  or  rather  bitummiited 
W0(Xl,  each  about  one  foot  thick,  and  vertical,  like  the 
other  layers.  The  cross  fracture  of  the  coal  is  earlhy  ;  it 
burns  with  diflficulty,  with  little  flame,  and  a  sulphureous 
smell.  The  line  along  which  the  disturbing  force  acted 
that  occasioned  the  vertical  position  of  the  strata  may  be 
traced  as  far  as  Abbotsbury  in  Dors«t9hire, 

Another  very  curious  circumstance  in  the  stratification 
m  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  that  of  a  marine  deposit  between 
two  freshwater  deposits.  This  is  distinctly  shown  in  a 
natm-al  section  of  Headon  Hiil,  on  the  north  side  of  Alum 
Bay.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  hill  must 
have  been  twice  the  bottom  of  a  freshwater  lake,  and  at 
an  intermediate  period  have  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
This  marine  deposit  does  not  seem  to  be  a  part  of  any  ex- 
tensive formation  ;  it  only  forms  a  bed,  of  which  the  actual 
boundaries  are  unknown ;  but  the  freshwater  formations 
h.ive  been  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  cal- 
rnire  grottier  of  the  Paris  basin.  Beneath  these  forma- 
tions in  Headon  Hill,  and  extending  into  Alum  Bay, 
Totland's  Bay,  and  Colwell  Bay,  is  a  stratum  of  pure  silice- 
ous sand  without  shells,  from  ,30  to  iiO  feet  thick,  which  is 
extensively  used  for  making  the  best  kinds  of  glans.  This 
sand,  n  bed  of  black  clay,  35  feet  thick,  immediately  above 
it,  the  lower  freshwater  formation,  the  marine  formation, 
the  upper  freshwater  fortnation,  and  the  alluvium  which 
forms  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  all  nearly  horizontal,  the  dip 
being  slightly  to  the  north. 

The  fossil  shells  contained  in  the  lower /reshicater  forma- 
tion are  iimneus,  planorbis,  cyclostoma,  and  one  or  two 
other* :  there  are  no  marine  remains.  The  beds  of  this 
formation  in  Headon  Hill  are  irregular;  it  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  cliff  in  Totland  Bay,  and  appears  at  Warden 
Ledge  in  a  more  uniform  and  indurated  state,  and  hns 
been  traced  as  far  to  the  cost  as  Nettlestone.  It  is  only 
14  feet  thick  in  the  Binstead  quarries,  formerly  in  much 
estimation,  but  now  wrought  out.  The  marine  formation 
consists  of  a  shelly-marl.  Thefossil  shcilsconsist  of  cerithia, 
many  species,  cyclas,  cytherea,  ancilla,  &c.,  generally  very 
perfect,  and  may  be  gathered  by  handfulls.  This  foima- 
tion  appearsabout  half-way  up  the  cliff  in  Headon  Hill,  where 
it  is  36  feet  thick.  It  is  seen  occasionally  all  round  the  north 
side  ofthe  island,  in  Tot  land  Bay.  Colwell  Bay,  Cowes,  Ryde, 
and  as  far  to  the  soutli  as  Bembridge.  The  upper  f res  htm  fer 
fnrmation  is  oo  feet  thick  in  Headon  Hill,  but  it  is  not  so  thick 
in  othcrparfs  of  the  island.  It  consists  of  a  yellowi.sh-white 
marl.  The  fossil  shells  are  abundant,  and  consist  of  hmnei, 
hctices,  planorbc:^,  and  others,  extremely  thin  and  friable, 
many  of  them  quite  perfect,  and  without  any  admixture  of 
marine  shells.  It  appears  in  many  places  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island,  as  far  south  as  Whitecliff  Bay,  somc- 
titno^^  ill  consolidated  strata  and  sometimes  in  blocks  lying 
louHc  in  the  soil.  The  top  of  Headon  Hill,  as  before  men- 
tioned, consists  of  an  alluvium,  chiefly  of  rolled  flints. 


Tlie  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  island  ii  conK 
to  belong  to  these  formations.  ■• 

Tlie  south  iide  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  DunnoseJ 
Catharine's,  consists,  in  the  upper  part,  of  chalk  and  a 
marl,  in  nearly  horizontal  strata;  (he  centre  u  grreat 
stone,  beneath  which  is  dark  marl,  and  then  ftmi 
sand.     Whenever  the  land-springs  act  on  this  mi 
formed  into  mud,  runs  out,  and  leaves  the  green 
and  chalk  without  support,  which  then  tumble  do 
this  manner  have  been  formed  those  picturesque 
called  the  Undercliff.    Tlie  green  sandstone,  so  cal 
its  being   mixed  with   a  considerable  quantity  of 
earth,  is  here  about  70  feet  thick,  divided  in  layers  b] 
substances.    The  green  sandstone  and  dark-red  femi| 
sand  extend  from  Dunnose  to  Yaverland.    The  in] 
is  very  thick,  and  some  of  it   consolidated  into  t\ 
may  be   seen  in   the  lofty   perpendicular   Hcddij 
Yaverland.     Cliffs  of  the  iron-sand  may  be  trac« 
Sandown   Bay  on   the  east   to  Freshwater   on  t" 
except  where  it  is  concealed  by  the  niins  of 
clifT.     It  forma  the  substratum  of  all  the  south 
island. 

Between  the  centra!  chalk  ridge  and  the  aooth 
downs,  the  chalk  and  green-sand  arc  entirely 
in  this  space,  which  constitutes  the  valleys  of  Ni 
and  Kingston,  the  iron-sand  only  is  found. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — North  of  the   chalk 
predominating  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  which  is  extre 
suited  for  the  growth  of  wood,  especially  oak,  wh 
neighbourhood  of  Elast  Cowes  and  St.  Helen'Ngr— ^ 
to  the  waters  edge.     Elm  does  not  bear  the  sea 
as  oak,  but  in  sheltered  situations  it  ^ows  to  a 
Ash  is  not  common,  and  the  beech  is  rare.     TV-k| 
the  island  was  formerly  covered  with  forest,  and  t  Wi 
demand  for  ship-building  has  thinned  it  greatly* 
well  wooded.     All  the  northern  half  of  the  islan<l 
inferior  to  the  southern   half  as  arable  land.     "M 
whether  clay  or  loam,  is  generally  very  full  of  flini 
chalk  is  used  for  manure,  and  sea-weed  is  mixed, 
dung  in  the  farm-yard.     Tlie  soil  ofthe  whole  of  tin 
part  ofthe  island  is  generally  a  rich  red  loam,  in 
inclining  to  .sand,  in  others  more  stifl' and  clayey,  ImI 
where  extremely  fertile.    Timber  does  not  grow  wi 
the  south  side  of  the  island  as  on  the  north  »ide.   < 
fleecy  grey  moss  invests  many  of  the  trees.    Aha 
the  lower  tracts  are  employed  in  tillage,  and  the  w 
of  wheat  especially  is  greater  than  in  almost  any  otn 
of  the  kingdom.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  exporii 
considerable  amount  annuallvl  and  all  kinds  of  pu! 
green  crops  ai'c  cultivated.    The  pastures  and  nieair 
rich,  but  few  oxen  are  reared.  Dairies  are  altactiH 
of  the  larger  farms.    The  Aldemey  and  De^onshii 
are  preferre<l.     Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  on  UmA 
and  are  in  repute  lor  the  fineness  of  their  wool. 
r»0,«X>0  are  shorn  annually,  and  about  6000  lamb* 
to  the  London  markets  evcryycar. 

Game   is   abundant,  especially   pheasants.     Fill 
taken   in  great   abundance,  except  shell -ti«h      T 
and  crabs  arc  very  large  and  fine  on  the  >■ 
island.     Sea-fowl,  choughs,  puflins.  raior-t 
to  the  cliffs  in  summer  in  vast  numbers:   tnc  Maj 
is  their  chief  place  of  resort. 

The  climate  is  very  mild,  especially  in  the  %-all 
sheltered  parts  of  the  south  side  of  the  islanti 
myrtles,  geranium-,   and  various  kinds   oi     ^ •'■! 
greens,  flouri.«h   through  the  winter.    Tlu 
been  particularly  recommended  as  suitabK-  :. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  much  visited,  as  well  for  tli 
deur  and  extraordinary  geological  structure  of  its  ( 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  interior,  in  v 
ing  the  smallness  of  the  space,  it  is  not  ii; 
other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Dit'tsioris,  Tntt-ns,  Jf-r. — The  Isle  of  Wig^ht  is  inrt 
the  county  of  Southampton  (Hampshi:         ""     ' 
equal  divisions  ofthe  island  formed  !■ 
tute  the   Liberties  of  Knst    Medina,  i  , 

Saris-hes,  and  West  Medina,  whit-h  <  c  j> 

y  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Lsle  ^ ^..;   wa 

rated  from  Hampshire   for  parlitimontarj'   pnrTKJsd 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  (.'ommon«i.         '' 

The  following  is  the  population  ofthe  Islo  ofWi 
cording  to  the  enuraeralion  of  parishes,  &c.  foj 
1841  *^ 
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I  the  hiunlet  at  BUltllwfanl. 

f  WbUwc>ll  roiuio  iiicluilfi  pArt  or  thu  tythiag  of  Nettlccombe, 
hri  •lOi  tVncliHicU  Tiiri»h.  frmn  Hie  wholr  oftlial  Ijlliing 
lAlwritoDr.  (armrtiy  a  chk|M>lry,  and  tU  jwnoiM  la  baicei  iiul 

liK  iBAnnr  of  Arpuldnrcnmhc,  with  36  inlkmbiUnU;  the  tjrtliiTijt 
ich  IS7  ;    ILiaA,  «ithi)IJ;    Skditronl.  wiih  114  ;  HookWy  and 


)  «CHlUUu  P'T 

knin(-yla<M*  of  U,  -l 


all-  VfBtnnr.  WiDrton,  aud  PriiKclcU:   tl>» 

■■'-•■      Thp  fmi  lacrr«»f  of  pupiilntion 

:'.'  and  the  rnnlLnuul  Influx  of  viriton 

. ,  >  u'utnor.     VcDtaur  conUiiu  9'i0  inhabtt- 


Wt  86  TlfituM, 

|«a  tl.  r  )u  mirta  «r  linrtoo,  Coorably,  Fairlee,  and  Eaat  Cawei.    Eaat 

a>iu»  wo  inhnbilaiii). 

■tit*  imriih  ••(  Wooitan  coDtaina  M  inbabituila.     Tbr  pnlire  linmlct 

.n-  whii^h  U  i>artly  in  Cariabrookt  [wrUh,  eooUiiu  iH4  inh&MtaDti. 


vrit.   1.1  ]wiioa<: 

:acka,  M;  l.uua- 

,  '  ubovF,  cnDlaiua 


*  lnel<id«*tliv  Inmlirl  uf  l,immci«i"n.  «»4  (wrt  of  Uw;  hanlel  Of  Oiiltou,  iho 
rriiiaind(.'r  ul  wliicli  ii  in  tlw  fiaruli  of  MntiUlon. 

'•  Hm  piitirp  imriiH  of  Callmuroe  rolttatna  7^'  inlnljitjniu. 

''  larliide*  l«o  houKa,  catniiiurooliKtl,  ia   ! 
ratklwr^t  Priaoo.  319;  llouw  >'[  [niluitry,  -ill 
lir  A.ylum,  'M  prraoiis.      The  *otlr«  puiab,  ii> 
6613tulia<)taaU. 

■'  Ineluilaa  iho  lyllilnKi  of  Eiaton,  Middlelon,  NoiUin,  Awi  W«inn. 

>*  IdcIikIci  part  of  tlie  harairt  of  Cliilloii,  the  ri&alivd«c  of  «liich  ii  la  lL« 
pkriali  of  nriiton. 

*«  lueludci  1 4  pcraooa  la  the  )iaol. 

»  T1>e  rntiro  paiUh  itt  St.  Nkhoba  Cdatlr-HoUI  can1«lasS75  ioiiaWaBta. 

**  'Hie  coilre  i>arit1i  of  Nor<h«ood  coiibiiu*  S147  luhabttanu.    Thia  ratum 
incluiU-a  3.1  p<'raoiia  in  tioiiai^  <-x(ra|iar(>elti«l. 

"   locludea  llic  hamlet  of  Mni;»OMl. 

M  Ipcliuln  the  ivthlaga  of  AlherCcld.Gakombe,  KinKtton,  NoiDi  Slionrell, 
and  South  yborwdl. 


cliu't  io\vns  aie — Newport,  Cowea,  East  and  West, 
,nd  Yarmouth. 

tort,  the  capital  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wipht.  is  sltu- 
B,  valky  near  the  ct;ntre  of  the  island,  on  the  west 
'  the  Medina  river,  which  is  navigable  to  Newport, 
e  flows  nearly  to  Newport  bridge,  and  carries  large 
to  the  qtuay,  which  is  built  in  front  of  the  town, 
the   Caii&brooke    stream  falls    into  the   Medina. 

of  tuiisiilerable   burthen  can  ascend   with  high 

IS   built   on  an   easy  ascent,  and   the 

sufficiently  wide,  crosseachotheratri^ht 

It  ii  ik  very  pretty  town,  well  paved,  lighted  with 
1  deau.    The  town-hall  and  marktt-house  form  a 


neat  structure,  which  is  said  to  be  very  commodious  in  its 
wrangements.     It  wasbej;;un  in  1814  and  finished  in  1816, 
at  a  cost  of  10.000/.     The  magistrates  of  the  island  meet  in 
the  town-hall  every  Saturday,  to  delentiine  pai'ochial  mat- 
ters, and  to  commit  oilendeis  for  trial  to  the  county  assizes. 
The  I%le  of  Wight  Institution,  which  is  a  public  library 
and  reading-room,  is  a  buildinc  which  is  said  to  surpass  tlxc 
town-hall  m  cleeante  :  il  was  built  by  subscription  in  1811. 
There  is  also  a  Mechanics*  InsUtute.    The  free  srramroar- 
school  U  a  large  stone  huildiiig,  erected  iii  1619.     The  con^ 
ferenccs  between  Charles  I.  and  the  iwrliament  were  hel<i 
in  the  achool-room.  and  lailtd  forty  days.    There  are   Iw, 
assembly-rooms,  and  a  small  but  neat  theatre.    Tl\e  ebt.^ 

i^  2. 
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•was  btiiU  in  1172,  but  has  been  frequently  repaired  since  : 

it  is  a  largo  plain  siruoture.     There  art*  six  eliapela  belong- 

iry  to  ditt'erent  classes  of  dissenlera.     The  Hoiu»e  ol'  I»du»- 

Iry.  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Newport,  is  a  spacious  buildinjf,  with 

8U  acrtf»  of  land  attHclitiu  to  it,  divided  into   fields  and 

gardens,  and  cultivated  by  the  inmates :  in  1B40  there  were 

441  persons  in  it.     The:  Albany  Hairacks,  not  far  from  Ihe 

Hou&o  (if  Industry,  were  buiit  in  i7i>8.  and  were  much  v^m- 

plnyed  diitiiijj  the  war:  they  have  a  good  military  hospital, 

Skud  ^lound^i  attached  tu  them :   in   1840  they  foiitaixied 

iiiily  .">4  piT-uw      I'arkhur-l  prison,  for  juvenile  convicts, 

1   i  I    1  irhood   of  Newport,  in   Cariabrooke 

]i..  I'-ii.  >'   .:  I   lt:(4U,  31i)  indicidunis,  and  the  gaol 

It  No^vpotl   14,     The  Luiiutio  A.sylnm«  vvhtvh  ia  in  Caria- 

rook*-  |i«n>h,  contained  'M  peivins  in  iHMh 

The  tnatket  is   on  Saturday,  and  a    much  frequented 

Tby  persons  Irom  all   parts  of  the  island,   Newport   being 

[ft   rential    depAl,    from   which    corn    and    other    agiicul- 

lUiml  piodiice  aje  shipped,  and   which  inipoitii  aiticles  of 

rr  ■       ,        '     [piovisions,  and  whatever  else  may  be 

\'  lur  and  south  ^ide  uf  the  island.     An 

All  in.i    laii   .:'  u..iii  vo  VV'lnt  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wed- 

tue^diiy;  and  at  Michaelmas   there  ate  three  IJargain-Fair 

1 8a]urdliys  when  the  country  men-«eivant»aiid  niaid-ser\ants 

iniei't  at  t^epaiaif  pailtot  the  town  to  be  hired,  and  this  is 

the  grt^at  KeH^Ol)  for  rustic  spoits. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Hcforra  Act  in  1835,  New- 
port wns  a  municipal  and  parliamenlaiy  borough.  An  a 
r  '.    boiouuh.   il    conMsted  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 

leiiueu,  self-elected,  twelve  chief  burgesses,  and 
ail  iuJclluile  niinibcr  of  freemen.  It  wa^  incorporated  by 
ft  charter  of  James  1.  Tlie  poveniing  charter  of  the 
'bbroii)»h  was  13  L'has.  II.  Bfy  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  has  been  divided  into  two  wards,  with  six  al- 
derihen,  and  eighlcen  councillors.  The  number  of  bur- 
iffesses,  or  municipid  electors,  iti  1837  was  52tj.  The  ex- 
penditure of  thii  borough  in  184()-4l  was  662^  9s.  Id.  : 
»«non;r  the  Items  vtrre — for  the  administration  of  justice, 
prOMi  iilions.  Jcc,  30/.  16.V.  8c/.;  police  and  constables, 
aS2'  7  its,  I ates.  taxes,  and  insurance, 43/.  G*.  ll>(/.; 

Eh!:!;  uns.    and    allowance    to   municipal  officers, 

'  ]{kl.\  public  works,   repairs,  &e.,   80/.  0#.  4rf. ; 

j  \e., 'i/,  12*.  3'/. ;  miscellaneous,  15/.  9«.  10(/.    Aj 

;  '.  borough,  the  tight  of  election  was  in  the 

/  I,  nnd  burgessi.'s ;  the  greatest   number  of 

«  :  ,    ;     :  :A  Huy  election  during  thirty  years 

]  The   population  within  the  limits 

h<ii>[iru    ii\    I  ij   i\.jiorrii  Act   lor   pailiamentary  purpoacs 
jwa*.  ill  1H41,  (}330.     It  returna  two  members  to  the  House 
ol  I  ■,  ,..iM,.ns,  as  It  did  befure  the  Reform  Act.  The  number 
iii(nry  electors  ou  the  register  in    1839-40  was 
'■  H.in  Vf'u    w<Me  houfieholdeis  of  10/.  or  upwdjils. 

'  I  r  on  the  register  in  183.5-6  wan  G().S.     The  pai"- 

r r;ui;i  uives  the  poptilation  of  the  town  and 
it  as  a  Considerable  pari  of  the  actual 
•  I  of  C»ti»brooke,  thi*  is  not  the  true 
.uii  ul  \\w  luwn  proper.  It  is  probably  about  5000. 
irt  is  properly  u  chapehy,  Uic  minister  being  nomi- 
itO  by  the  vicur  of  Carisbrooke.  but  it  is  called  a  parish, 
hw*  sepaiate  chmchwanlens  and  overseers,  and  is  in  no 
r  ■    -   ■       f   iQ   inlcrterence  from  the  parish  of&cers 

and  ^rj*/,  arc  situated  respectively  on  tlie 
-idf>  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medina.  East 
I  place,  but  it  contains  the  customhouse  lor 
^.    The  cooimuaication  willi  West  Cowea 

kt  i.'owes  is  built  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  side  of  a 
Miill.     The  lower  street's  arc  nanow  nnd  irnrular,  but 
f'the  tipper  e  town  itt   :  d,  and. 

Ilifri'itrc  ri  t  eiittaj;",-  nearit. 

T  .  t-tuju£f,a  HI)  plain  build- 

i  n  act  was  obtained  in  iHlC. 

T  [Miili  111  iij.>.j,  and  enlarged  in  1811  at  an 

'  I'lA  by  a  private  gentleman.     It  is  a  chapel 

'!  Ml,  liie  pn--- '■  •■' '    - '■  '^' ■ 'hwood.     Another 

ich  was  I  wki  erected  and 

lowed  at  ti.c  .....  i  .,,....    ...  ;i  lady.    There  is 

Jtomun  Ctifholic  chapel,  a  .Methodist  chapel,  and  an 

"tndi  lit   i1i:\imL     a  national  school   was  erected  in 

A^'  -■  i»  a  small  foitress  on  the  sca- 

Th.  of  the  pai'ish  of  Noithwood,  in 

ii  (Jo^iCH  i>  btluttted,  by  the  nelunis  of  1841,  is — 


males,  2377;  fcmftles,  2770:  total,  .5147.  There « 
contiguous  to  the  Parade  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  beach,  the  baihitig^oii 
are  managed  by  windlasses. 

Ryds  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  NewehOMk 
liberty  of  East  Medina,  on  the  north-e»l  dwn 
island.  The  town  is  modern  ;  the  streeta  are  wi 
tolerably  regular,  well  paved,  and  cleansed  uml«r  c 
sioners  appointed  by  an  act  passed  in  1820.  Tin 
being  K<^»era]iv  stuccoed,  and  of  various  foona  an 
and  intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  trees  in  llie  ni 
gai'dei\8,  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  ^ ' 
The  market-house  and  town-hall  form  a  U? 
ing  l'J8  feet  by  f>(J.  St.  Thomas's  chapel  sjtd  St. 
chapel  are  both  dependent  on  the  parish  church  t 
church,  which  is  seven  miles  distant.  There  is  I 
pendent  chapel  and  a  Methodist  chapel.  There  ■ 
school,  and  there  are  Sunday-schools  attached  to  St. 
chapel  and  the  two  dissenting  chapels.  ■  There  ai 
near  the  pier.     The  town  ha«  considerable   trad* 

forts  com,  flour,  sheep,  calves,  lambs.  Sec.  and  i 
^vat  India  ships  frequently  call  here  to  supply  thi 
with  provisions  for  their  vovages.  Tuesday  and  F^ 
the  market-days.  Boat  and  yacht  building  ara  es 
and  occaaionaJly  larger  vessels  are  built.  The  i 
erected  at  an  expense  of  12.000/.  The  foundation 
.Tunc  29,  IR13,  and  the  structure,  which  is  moally  i 
was  completed  in  1H14;  it  extends  1740  feet  info 
A  landing  may  be  ma(^le  in  calm  weather  at  nil  titai 
tide.  It  is  furnished  with  an  iron  railing  and  rover 
and  forms  a  very  line  parade.  The  pi 
parish  in  1841  was  8.'i70,  consisting  of  374:: 
females.  The  population  of  the  to%vn.  accofoiDi 
cen-suA  of  1831,  was  33iiG:  it  is  now  proljabljr^ 
400U  and  5000, 

Yarmouth  is  a  small  town.    The  populatioa  oft 
and  parish,  according  to  the  returns  for  1841,  \g 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  astiiaiy  of  4 
Yai'.     It  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  W 
munication  by  steam-boat  twice  a  day  with  Lya 
It  has  a  town-hall  and  market-house.achurvh,  aMi 
chapel,  and  a  Baptist  chapel.    Tlie  castle  i«  a  MB 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday.     Yarmouth  is  a  H 
town,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  Corporations 
is;!."*.     It  consists  of  a  mayor  and  eleven  other  «lt 
gesses,  who  are  self-elected.     The  governing  ohw 
James  1.     Previous  to  the  Reform  Act   it  was  a 
mentary  borough,  and  returned  two  niembets.  Tlie 
franchise  was  in  tlie  mayor  and  corporation.    Tht 
number  who  had  voted  at  any  election  for  the  thirl 
piece<hng  1831  was  nine.     It  had  sent  represent! 
early  as  1304,  but  did  not  send  them  r.  'uhnlv  till 
15>*4.     It  was  disfranchised  by  the  K 
lirading  is  a  small  town  picturesi. 
slopes  of  two  opposite  hill.v  on- the  swili 
island.     Several  of  the  houses  are  aiiti< 
bricks  suppoitcd  by  timber  framework.   The  iiiiuki 
and  town-hall  is  a  small  structure.     The  church 
and  of  considerable  antiquity.     It  is  a  corporahoi 
was  not  afiected  by  the  (.'orporalious  Act  of   183 
corporate   body  consists   of  two  bailiffs,    two  jo 
deputy  steward,  an  indeRnite  number  of  burgeans 
habitants  at  large.     The  number  uf  electoia  in  1 
338.     The  title  to  admission  to  the  elective  body  i 
hold  inhabitancy.     Ttie  population  of  the  borough 
20110-    The  governing  churier  is  1  l-klw.  VI.    The 
tion  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1841  was  2701. 
Haven  admits i^mall  vessels  when  the  tide  is  tn.     S 
Middietun  nt templed  to  reclaim  the  haven  from  th 
making  a  dyke,  for  which  purpose  he  bror 
men  from  Holland,  but  the  sea  broke  in,  : 
was  never  allerwards  resumed.     [Mtddli  : 

Aeu'lrrtrii,  a  municipal  horoiiirh.    and 
parliamentary  borough  wlii<li  ;  ' 

the  House  of  Commons,  is  now 

,.}...  ,1    .     ...   c-n.... ,j,j,^  wiilci,   •  nt 

i                                        .     It  is  ^!  th 

ul-,..,.„v  .......    ,.,...  .v.,  ..i  the  ton  I  1  i;s^ 

Newtown  river,  between  Varmoutn  !•  , 

w lUer  vessels  of  !>0()  Ions  can  come  u]  .iai| 

creeks  of  which  are  several  salterns,  ui« 
])lace  was  once   culled  l''ianclie\il]c, 
some  extent  and  iraporlance.    U  was  bunii 


reifn  of  Richard  11,1)1  ■  cause  of  its  decline 

e  Riowinsf  importunci  w,  x,  v>|,.)it.  The  municipal 
Bnai:«t!i  or  a  ninvor  aiiJ  an  iiuieflnite  number  of  chief 
who  are  stii'-elected,  and  of  whom  Itie  numher 
as  23.  The  governing  clinrU'f  is  one  granted  in 
I  of  Khzsbcth.  Ai  a  parharaentnry  borougti,  New- 
dislranchisedby  the  Rk»l'orm  Act. 
and  AniiquitiM. — The  Isle  of  Wight  wu  con- 
Claudius,  A.c  43.  In  41)5  it.  was  conquered  by 
Saxoti,  who  destroyed  the  orijrinal  inhabitants, 
M   by  his  own  Cm  In  G61  Wal- 

■v,  truhduf'd  it.  nlV^rwards   it 

Jeiieu  :iiui  compelled   to  eniiuacc  Cliiislianily   by 
ilia.     In  787.  8i/7.  9'J8.  and  lOOU  it  was  plundered 
n-"—      I- I    .-  >('"■'    '-I   Godwin,,  who  had  been 
.  made  a  decent  on  it, 

--.^ iJonqitcror  bestowed  it  on 

aman  Wiliiam  Fiti  tisboi-ne,  and  created  him  Lord 
pk  pf  Witiht.     A  siic-cpssion  ol  Norman  Lordji  huld 
%  fthi'O   Henry  yi.  created  Bcaucharap,    earl  of 
Kin?  nf  VVieht,  and  crowned  him  with  his  own 
V  title  however  was  not  continued,  and 
-  was  the  Earl  Rivers,  who  was  beheaded 
lil.  in  1483.    During  the  period  that  it  was  held 
Mils  it  wa*  frequently  threatened  by  the  French, 
Inies  plundered  hy  them.     f>ne  of  the  last  of  their 
;ents  wo^  in  the  rei^n  of  Richard  II,,  when  they 
"  the  island  exccjit  Caii«brooke  Castle,  but  re- 
iiinz  10()0  marks  from  the  inhnhitants.  On  the 
rHentyVlL.Sir  Kdward  Widville,  or  Woodville. 
IP  late  Earl  Rivers,  was  made  Captain  oft  he  Isle  of 
t!i«'  ill  !<■  V  us  held  by  his  succcsisors  I'or  a  con»ider- 
T  jlnin  was  the  carl  of  Portland,  who 

ced  I  Itament,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke 

[ited  Governor  in  his  place.     He  was  succeeded 
"  Hammond,  and  during  his  governorship Charle* 
"lie  of  "Wight  aller  his  escape  from  Hampton 
ived  there  Nov.  1.  1647.  He  was  not  strictly 
Irst,  but  wa*  so  allerwardg,  when   he  made 
sful  attempts  to  escape.     On  one  occasion 
he  got   his  head  out  of  the  window,  but  wo^ 
idiaw  It  back  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
y  through.     A  conference  t)elween  Charles  and 
jent    was  held   in  the  school-room  of  the  free- 
jrt,  which  lasted  some  weeks.     On  the  2ath 
!  was  seized,  and  conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle. 
Ice  of  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  still 

ftn  name  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  ?^«:/i>,  which 
■  pronounced  Wectis,  or  Ouectis,  the  contracted 
!h,  Wect,  is  the  raobt  likely  origin  of  the  pre- 
In  the  Domesday-Book  it  i»  spelled  Wect, 
7M. 

if  Wight  does  not  aboi:nd  in  antiquities.    Bar- 

and  on  the  downs,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 

or  camps  or  of  Saxon  warfare.     Carisbrooke  } 

only  antieiit  fortress.     Its  keep  is  perhaps  an-  | 

fOrman  tiinvs,  but   no  other  jiart  of  it.     During  I 

f  the  Loids  of  Wii,'lit,  whose  power  and  privileges  i 

il.  the  present  villagjc  of  Carisbrooke  was  I 

'  island,  and  Carisbrooke  Castie  was  the  rc- 

jrds.   Tlic  castle  stands  on  a  lofly  eminence, 

tttill   higher   on   an  artificial  mound.    Fitz 

Norman  built  the  castle,  and   included  the 

the  ditch  with  which  he  surrounded  the  whole. 

1  successively  enlarged  by  subsequent  lords. 

or  Woodville,   built  the   main   ftatcMay, 

indsomc,  in   the  reign  of  Edward  IV. :  the 

appeal-  on  its  front.  There  were  several 

>lijhments  in  the  island,  but  none  of  large 

Abbev,  which  wa^  founded  in  1132.     It 

Henry  VlII.  It  was  bought  by  a  merchant 

r.vept   away  ever)'thing except  some 

vails,  which  enclosed  an  area  of  thirty 

bich  has  been  called  the  Refectory,  but 

atid  a  few   fragments  of  gables, 

lys.     Cariibrooke  Priory  is  entirely  de- 

s'church,  ^vhich  is  now  parochial.  Tliere 

very  curious  turret  on  the  summit  of  St. 

The  lower  part  was  probably  used  as  a 

!  chap«l  of  a  hermitage  which  stood  there,  and 

a  lighthouse.     It  Tras  repaired  by  Sir 

TMikgr*     Some  of  the  parochial  churches  are 


perhaps  aa  old  aa  the  Norman  conquest ;  aome  poisibijr 
older.  Yaverland  church  is  one  of  the  most  antient.  The 
entrance-door  is  arched,  and  has  what  appear  to  be  Saxon 
raouldinp  of  very  uncommon  forms. 

CWorsfej^'s  Ilntort/  of  the  Isle  qf  IVi'ght ;  Sir  H. 
Engletield*  Description  qf  the  hie  nf  Wight,  with  Obsir- 
vatwns  on  the  Oeology,  by  T.  Webster;  Phillips  and 
Conybeare's  Geologu  qf  England  and  ffau'S,  8vo. ;  Geolo^ 
gicdl  Map  ;  Guide  Books^  &c.) 

WIGTUN.      fCuMBERI-ASO.J 

WIGTON.      fWlOTONSHlKB.] 

WIGTONSHIRE,  the  most  southern  county  of  Scotland, 
on  the  western  coast,  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Wigton 
Hay  and  the  river  Crce,  which  separate  it  from  the  Stew- 
artjy  of  Kliciidbright ;  on  the  north  by  Ayrshire ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Irish  Channel ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Irish 
Sea.  It  lies  between  f>A°  38'  and  .'>5°  V  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 4'  16'  and  5"  6'  W.  long.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  451)  square  miles.  It  is  indented  by  spacious  bays  and 
harbours.  Wiglon  Bay,  on  the  ea-st,  dirainislies  from  a 
width  of  eight  miles  until  it  terminates  in  tlie  river  Cree, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Luce  Bay  forms  an  indentation  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  stretches  inwards 
about  fifteen  miles :  the  distance  between  the  two  head- 
lands of  Barrow  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  about 
tifteen  miles,  the  Mull  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  Ikr- 
tlier  south,  and  the  most  southern  point  of  Scotland.  The 
point  of  the  Mull,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  is  a 
peninsula  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  by  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  srr  ?'!  ;'  md  of  Whit- 
horn, which  lies  about  three  miles  "  of  Burrow 
Head,  contains  495  inhabitants.  It  ^„,.  _..  „ue  and  com- 
modious shelter  for  shipping.  I^chrjan  Bay.  on  the  iiortli- 
west,  extends  into  the  countiy  about  eight  miles,  to  Stran- 
raer, its  breadth  varjing  from  two  to  four  miles.  No  part 
of  the  county  is  above  13  miles  from  tlie  sea- 

VVigtonshire  formed  a  part  of  the  antient  province  of 
GALtoWAv,  and  is  sometimes  called  West  Galloway.  The 
aboriginal  Keltic  inhabitants  were  not  driven  out  of  the 
countrj'  by  the  Romans,  who,  although  they  invaded  the 
province  of  Galloway,  do  not  appear  to  have  established  a 
colony  there.  Gaelic  was  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
district  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, and 
was  not  entirely  disused  in  remote  places  until  t>ome  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  following  century.  [Gal- 
loway.] There  are  Druidical  remains  at  Ardwell,  Cairn- 
field,  Glenterra,  andTorhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Wigton. 
At  Kirkenner  are  the  traces  of  two  antient  circular  camps  ; 
half  a  mile  west  of  Whithorn,  those  of  a  Roman  camp; 
and  in  the  parish  of  Mochrum  an  Anglo-Saxon  camp. 
Some  British  remains  exist,  and  relics  of  the  Keltic  inha- 
bitants are  occasionally  diseovered.  The  remains  of  an 
antient  wall  or  rampart,  called  the  Deil's  Dike,  which 
commences  at  Lochi^an,  and  is  believed  to  have  termi- 
nated near  Bowness  in  Cumberland,  where  the  great  Wall 
of  Hadrian  commenced,  is  supposed  by  Chalmers  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Rumanized  Britoirs  after  the  de- 
parture of  tlie  Roman  armies:  an  account  of  this  antient 
"ork  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  '  Statistical  Account  of 
Wigtonshire,'  published  in  1841.  Tlie  oldest  church  in 
Scotland  was  built  by  St.  Ninian,  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
-■ient  Whithorn.  There  were  monasteries  at  Whithorn, 
Wigton,  Glenluce,  and  Soulscat ;  and  several  antient 
castles  scattered  over  the  county. 

Tlie  surface  of  Wigtonshire,  though  consisting  of  emi- 
nences and  hills  of  considerable  height,  is  *aid  to  be  less 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  any  it  nty 

in    Scotland.      Tlie    principal   eminences    ei'  liiv 

Montlokowre,  Bunman,  Cairnhill, Cairn  of  Doll,  riiu  m 
nan  Hill,  and  they  vary  from  4(X)  to  900  feet  in  h«| 
From  the  general   mildness  of  Ot.  ■■ '"*cr  Ih*  couot} 
been  termed  the  DcvonsViire  i'  L     II  mtf  be  di- 

vided into  three  districts: — tlu  :...j  ...x  ,p«vtia«)«\ which 
lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  between  Luoe  BaraaA  ItO^yan  ; 
the    Machers  i,flat  countrj  >,   Wing  tietwrm  Wi^too  and 
I.uce  bays  ;   and  the  Moors,  \rhkck  iadhidc  1W  lOBWoder, 
being   more  than   one-third  of  tW  t^m>c   wwrty.    The 
fresh- water  lochs  are  TmirmM.  hrff  mwiH  ari  occupy  ua  J 
area  of  about  seven  And  a  ^mU  •aoa^^wia.    XXnnJuw,  j| 
in  the  Machers  tike  luB^U  «.  «H>ft  9f  atln  loos  >i«- 
H  mile  and  a  balf  favga^C  VIk  oo^  at^ahU  tv(€j*  b>» 
the  Cree,  oa\>nbl«  iat  «iV«<r  imt  irikr.  aad 
nocht  fdr&«la!l«hanv«MHBm^;Wift  oqAjf 
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iirto  Wigton  Bay.  Tlie  river  Luce,  which  falls  into  Luce 
Bay  after  r  course  of  21  miles  from  the  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire, is  easily  cro&sed  on  foot,  except  when  floods  occur. 
Tho  other  streams  of  the  county  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. The  soil  ol"  the  Machei-a  and  the  Rhynns  is  de- 
scribed a.s  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  hazelly  loam, 
dry,  and  adapted  for  the  turnip  nusbandrj'.  There  is  a 
tract  of  rich  alhivial  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
which  extends  from  the  parish  of  Kirkenner  to  Newion- 
stewart.  The  Moors  are  bleak  and  barren,  and  in  many 
places  consist  of  peat  land  partially  covered  with  water. 
Out  of  288,960  English  acres  which  the  area  of  the  county 
comprises,  it  is  stated  in  the  recent  « Statistical  Account' 
that  101,136  acres,  or  about  35  per  cent.,  are  under  ctilti- 
vation,  and  187,S24,or  about  65  percent.,  in  pasture.  The 
land  is  not  much  subdivided,  is  mostly  under  entail,  and 
Jet  in  farms  of  moderate  size,  generally  for  leases  of  nine- 
teen years.  In  1831  there  were  820  occupiers  of  land  em- 
fdoying  labourers,  and  487  occupiers  who  did  not  employ 
nbburers.  A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  agriculture 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-navigation,  which  has 
pven  the  farmers  access  to  the  best  and  largest  markets 
in  England  and  Scotland,  both  for  corn  and  cattle.  There 
are  steiim-hoats  to  Glasgow,  Belfast,  Livernool,  and  White- 
liaven.  Tliere  is  some  fear  lest  the  Galloway  breed  of 
cattle  should  lose  their  purity  in  consequence  of  the  dairy 
system  having  been  lately  considered  as  more  profitable 
than  breeding.  The  handsome  and  active  little  breed  of 
horses  known  as  Galloways  is  fast  becoming  extinct. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  175.T  was  in,4G6; 
22.918in  1801;  26,891  in  1811:  33,240  in  1821;  3G,258 
in  1831  ;  and  39,195  in  1841.  The  greatest  decennial  in- 
crease which  took  place  during  the  present  century  was 
2i  per  cent,  between  1811  and  1821,  and  the  smallest  was 
8*1  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  precluding  1841.  In  1841, 
out  of  18,290  males,  9490  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
88(XD  were  above  that  age ;  and  out  of  20.905  females, 
f»57.T  were  under  20,  and  1 1,330  were  above  20.  The  mim- 
borof  persons  returned  as  not  born  in  the  county  was 
9409,  of  whom  5772,  or  14'7  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  is  17,  and 
the  number  of  places  which  made  returns  under  the  cen- 
sus of  1841  was  44.  Four  parishes  comprise  an  area  ex- 
ceeding .30,000  acres,  and  one.  Old  Luce,  contains  40  3r)0 
lUTps.  or  nbove  63  square  miles.  Ttie  number  of  schools 
in  1S39  was  84.  There  are  no  poor-rates  or  legal  assess- 
ments, excej)!  in  one  pari^sh.  When  the  last  'Statistical 
Acco\mf  was  prepared,  about  7<X)  persons^  or  1  in  52,  were 
receiving  parochial  aid,  at  the  rate  of  rather  less  than  21. 
per  nnniim  each.  There  are  savings'-banks  at  Stranraer 
and  Whithom. 

ft'igtwi,  the  county-town,  which  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  about  1341,  is  situated  on  an  emiucncc  about  2(X) 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  within  a 
•juarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipnl  street  a  long  oblong  space  has  been  enclosed  and 
planted  with  shrubs,  evergreens,  and  forest-trees,  and  spa- 
cious gravel-walks  have  been  laid  out,  with  a  bowling-green 
in  the  centre.  The  revenue  of  the  corponition  is  about 
350/.  per  annum.  There  is  a  good  gramm-ir-school,  at- 
tended by  from  80  to  100  scholars.  There  is  a  private 
bank,  and  branches  of  two  of  the  Edinburgh  banks.  The 
parish  church  is  an  old  and  mean-looking  edifice.  In  the 
churchyard  there  is  a  monument  to  the  memorj'  of  two 
female  martyrs,  one  aged  eighteen  and  the  other  sixty- 
three,  who,  in  1685.  were  tied  to  a  stake  within  the  flood- 
murk  Jind  drowned  for  not  conforming  to  prelacy.  At  the 
village  of  Bladenoch  there  is  a  v.hi-skey  distillerv  which 
C'^  about  16,CKX)  bushels  of  malt   annually.      In 

]'  belonged  toWigton  20vcssels  averaging  rather 

Ui...c  ;..^.i  loo  tons  each,  besides  several  under  50  tons. 

The  most  important  harbours  are  Carty,  Wigton,  Garlies- 
ton.  and  the  Isle  of  Whithom  in  Wigton  Bay ;  Port 
William  and  Sandhead,  on  the  west  side  of  Luce  Bay  ;  and 
Portnessock  and  Portpatrick,  on  the  Irish  Channel.  At 
Carty,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Newton- 
stewart,  vessels  of  from  35  to  45  tons  arrive,  and  at  spring- 
tides those  of  from  70  to  80  tons  can  come  up.  Garheston 
harbour  was  greatly  improved  a  few  years  since,  and  will 
!■  ■  "'r  thirty  vessels.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
1  -  port  in  1839  was  15,  of  which  4  were  each  of 

liMi  KMis  burthen,  and  the  remainder  averaged  48  tons. 
VeneU  of  100  tons  burthen  are  built  here.    Portpatrick 


is  the  station  for  the  post-office  steam-packetA  io  n«| 


hadee,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  In!  '  "  '  ti, 
between  the  two  ports  is  from  10  to  1 1  m  i 

has  decreased  196 since  1831,  and  since  un.  im !>.«*. i<.vij 
steam-boats  the  port  has  been  less  resorted  to.  Portpa 
was  once  the  Gretna  Green  for  Irelan<l  A«  «»>'.. i3 
pier  was  built  about  twenty-five  years  j 

rably  large  vessels  may  lie,  but  they  c;'        ^  i 

high-water.     Nearly  40  vessels  belong  to  this  porU  1 
average  about  48  tons  each. 

The  population  of  each  parlih  in  the  couivty  io  IS 
as  follows : — 


Glasserton   . 

.     1253 

Inch       .      . 

.     2950 

Kirkcolm     . 

.     1973 

Kirkcowan  , 

.     1423 

Kirkenner    . 

.     1769 

Kirkmaiden 

.     2202 

Leswalt 

.     2712 

New  Luce  , 

a'>2 

Old  Luce    . 

.     2448 

Mochrom  . 
Penninghame 
Pott  pat  rick. 
Sorbie  .  . 
Stoneykirk  . 
Stnimaer  . 
.Whithom  . 
Wigloo .     , 


2S 
34 
3Q 
17 

aa 
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The  town  of  Newtonstewatt  (pop.  12181  io  111* 
of  Penninghiime,  and  the  town  of  Portpnt 
each  burgiis  of  Barony.     Wigton  Cl860),>Vi  j 

and  Stranraer  (4878},  with  the  small  burgh  of  2S'ew 
way  (430),  in  the  stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  l^on»  »  { 
of  burghs  for  the  return  of  one  member  to  jhuUi 
The  population  of  the  four  burglu  was  8081  in  Iftll 
the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  in  l83tM0  »r| 
The  county  retunis  one  member,  and  in  1839-40  Ihl 
ber  of  covinty  voters  was  1039. 

In  1831  there  were  about  400  men  employed  iniri 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  in  the  county.  In  ilte  i 
of  Sorbie  a  manufactorj'  of  damask  has  be( : 
above  half  a  century,  which  is  much  faintu 
and  pattems.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  «u^ 
pletely  neglected. 

(A>»'  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland — '  W^ 
Population  Returns,  1H41.) 

WILBEKFORCE,  WILLIAM,  was  born 
24th  August,  1759.  His  father,  Robert  ■\^ 
a  merchant  in  that  town,  descended  from  t' 
shire  family  of  Wilberfoss  ;  his  mother  w;. 
of  Thomas  Bird,  Esq.,  of  Barton  in  Oxford-: 
stitution  was  so  weak  from  his  infancy,  thai 
expre.ssed  his  gratitude  '  that  he  was  not  I 
lired  times,  when  it  would  have  been  thoi. 
to  rear  so  delicate  a  child."  He  waa  ho^^ 
and  spirited  boy,  of  good  abililv,  and  show  i 
early  age  of  seven,  a  remarkable  talent  for  . 
commenced  his  education  at  the  graniiuar- 
which  he  attended  for  two  years;  but  on  t' 
father  in  1768.  he  was  transferred  to  the  ca 
William  Wilberforce,  who  placed  him  as  a  ; 
in  a  mean  school  near  Wimbledon.  Whiii 
his  aunt,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer 
preaching,  first  led  his  youthful  mind  to  i  > 
truths  of  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  inil 
her  peculiar  views.  His  mother,  on  hear:: 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  Methodist,  witl. 
his  uncle's  care,  and  placed  him  at  the  Poi. 
mar-school  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  Rev.  K.  fiaaknU 
removal  from  Wimbledon  exercised  an  important  in' 
upon  his  future  life.  His  own  reflection,  t 
afterwards,  was  that  it  had  '  probably  beti. 
his  being  connected  with  political  men.  aul  Ik 
usefid  in  life  ;  and  that  if  he  had  stayed  with  his  ui 
should  nrobalily  have  been  a  bigotea  despised  Mel 
At  Pocklington  his  serious  dispositions  wer«  soOf^ 
pated  by  a  life  of  ea&e  and  plct.iure.  His  t  ■> 
ciety,  and  his  rare  skill  in  singing,  made  hin; 
guest  with  all  the  neighbouring  geni.'v  i 
was  thus  wasted  in  gaiety.     Yet  wi  J 

greatlv  excelled  all  trie  other  boys  n  -\ 

thougn  he  seldom  began  them  till  the  elc  c 

is  very  remarkable,  in  connection  with  his  •  i 

torj',  that  when  fourteen  years  of  age  !■ 
to  the  editor  of  the  York  paper  *m  c  j| 

odious  traiBc  in  human  flesli. 

In  October.  1776,  he  entered  St.  .1  ' 

bridge,  of  the  age  of  seventeen.    "  :\ 

troduccd  to  dissolute  companio;  .i 
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day,  1790,  'At  thirty  and  a  half  I  ttm  in  constitution  sixty/ 
From  his  infancy  hv  htu\  suffered  much  from  weak  eyes, 
and  his  exertions  were  constantly  inteiTupted  or  rendered 
painful  by  this  iufinuity.  Still  rising  with  new  hopes  and 
vigour  from  every  disappointment,  he  confidently  relied 
upon  ultimate  succesj.  At  lenpth  the  hour  of  triumph 
wu  at  hand.  In  January,  \inf7,  he  published  a  book 
against  the  Klave-trade,  at  the  verj-  moment  that  question 
wad  about  to  be  discnased  in  the  Houi^e  of  Lords.  The 
abolition  bill  pawed  the  Lorda,  and  its  pa^^sage  througli 
the  Commons  wa*  one  eoiitinued  triumpn  to  its  author. 
Sir  Samuvl  Korailly  concluded  an  affecting  speech  in 
favour  of  the  bill  'by  contmsting  the  feelings  of  Napoleon 
in  all  his  greatness  with  those  of  that  honoured  individual 
wlio  would  this  day  lay  his  bend  upon  his  pillow  and 
remember  that  the  slave-tra«le  was  no  more ;'  when  the 
whole  house,  we  are  told,  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
applause,  and  greeted  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  three  cheers. 
He  wa-s  himself  so  overcome  by  the  touching  allusions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  as  to  be  insensible  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  hini.  At  home  he  was  met  by  the  congra- 
tulations of  his  family  and  friends;  while  the  judgment  of 
the  public  had  already  been  pronounced  by  the  first  jour- 
nal of  the  age:  'Let  our  gratitude  be  testified  to  that 
man,'  says  the  •  Edinburgh  Review,'  "who  has  begun  and 
led  through  this  giorions  struggle — who  has  devoted  to  its 
success  all  hi.s  days  and  all  his  talents — who  has  retired 
from  all  recompense  for  his  labours  save  the  satiiifaction 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures — who,  giving  up  to 
mankind  what  others  have  sacrificed  to  party,  has  pre- 
ferred the  glory  of  living  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful 
world  to  the  shining  rewards  of  a  linuted  ambition'  (.No. 
XVL,  July,  180(5). 

During  the  uhole  of  this  period  he  had  been  actively 
interested  in  all  the  momentous  questions  of  that  tinne. 
He  had  opposed  the  war  with  France  at  the  cost  of  a  tem- 
porary estrangement  from  Pitt ;  he  braved  the  court  and 
the  minister  in  resisting  an  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales — and  clashed  with  his  early  friends  in  sup- 
porting the  impeathment  of  Lord  Melville.  Nor  could 
any  one  have  felt  more  keenly  than  iMr.  Wilberforce  such 
aacrittces  of  friendship  to  duty.  On  being  launted  with  in- 
consistency lor  not  accompanying  the  procession  to  St. 
James's  with  the  Address  for  the  rcmovul  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, for  which  he  had  voted  in  the  House,  his  vimlicalion 
was  truly  sublime — *I  know  not,' said  he, 'what  Spwtan 
virtue  or  Stoical  pride  might  require ;  but  1  know  that  1 
am  taught  a'  different,  ay,  and  a  better  le^son  by  a  greater 
than  elUier  Lycurgus  or  Zcno.  Christianity  enforces  no 
such  sacrifice.  She  requires  us  indeed  to  do  jirstice,  but  to 
love  raercy.  I  learn  not  in  her  school  to  triumph  even  over 
ft'  I  enemy,  and  must  1  join  the  triumph  over  a 

fa.  i  '" 

hi  ini-  iijiilst  of  his  various  engagempnLshehad  also  done 
l»ublic  service  to  rclicion.  In  17'<*7  he  published  his  *  Prac- 
tical View  of  the  prevailiug  Religious  System  of  professed 
Christians  in  the  Higher  iiik!  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country, 
contrasted  with  real  Christianity.'  This  work  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  In  a  few  days  it  was  out  of  print,  and 
within  lialf  a  year  five  editioa^  (750()  copiesi  issued  from 
the  press.  Since  that  time  upwards*  of  ."iO  editions  have 
been  published  in  England  and  America.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  aud 
German  languages.  Its  merits  were  aj)pl!tuded  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  by  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries.  Edmund  Burke  spent  the  last  two 
days  of  his  life  in  reading  it,  and  .^ent  a  particular  message 
oftlianks  to  Mr.  Wilbeifinci'  lor  having  written  it.  He  had 
also  during  this  period  exerted  hiraiclf  to  estahli-^h  a  national 
church  in  India,  and  led  the  way  to  the  appointment  of 
Indian  bishoprics.  Tlie  Church'  Missionary  Society  and 
Other  religious  and  benevolent  a&sociatioiiii  were  likewise 
^jdebted  to  him  for  his  irealous  aid. 
fHe  had  repesented  Yorkshire  during  the  whole  of  that 
fction  of  his  pariiaraentary  career  which  ended  in  the 
bolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Five  times  he  was  elected 
tvithout  a  contest,  and  hi«  s\x\h  election  tested  the  alf.?c- 
tii        ■  ■  11'  than  their  pn  ■ 

HI  were  immedi^> 

tf  ,  onents,  ai 

■,  that  winl 
,>,   .^r...    .,.,,.M,    „,,,j  .,.,.  Lascclles  aaiuukii,:..!  I.J 
tJ»e  whole  clttirfc  of  britigjng  to  the  poll  lus 
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large  majority  did   not  exceed  28,0WV.     At  length 
a  dissolution  was  expected  if  '"'•'    '"•  •*"^ct 
sign  his  seat  for  the  county.  coot 

be  apprehended.     Among  V  ..^^  < 

this  determination  were  the  -sure  uf 

and  strength,  in  attending  to  '  I  o<i«of«ol 

stituencv.  and  the  desire  of  vratchiug  over  (he  edt 
his  children. 

In  1797  he  had  married   Bnrbnra  Ann.  eldest 
of  J.  Spooner,    Esq.,   by  whom    h"  IumI  a    fumil) 
children,  the   eldest   at   thia  tim<    ' 
unable  to  discharge  to  his  own  sn ' 
memberfor  Yorkshire,  he  wa-  ' 
ment.  and  accepted  a  seat  i  of 

His  activity   in   his  new  po-'iUv..!  .ij  j-wi^s  to  Ivtc- 
as  unremitting  as  before.     Hin  chief  care  na«  to  indi 
foreign    powers    to   follow   the   cvnmiii..   ^f   Kc 
abolishing  the  slave-trade.    He  tr.  no  i 

for  furthering  this  object.    The  i  i  ol 

boiis    in    France,   the   visit   of   the   alln-d 
this   country,   and    the    congress  of   Vienna, 
were  seized   upon   by   him,  as   favourable   orca 
enforcing  upon    European  goveninienta   the  at 
the  blave-trede.    In  personal  interviews  aiid 
ence  he  laboured  to  implant  tiis  principles  mi 
influential  minds  of  Europe.    Tht 
king  of  Pni.ssia,  Talleyrand,  the  I ' 
Lord  Castlereagh,  were  all  in  tuiu     i 
instructed.     Even  the  pope  did  not  < 
whose  influence  he  endeavoured  to  aecu.    ■„ 
of  the  slave-trade. 

Up  to  1822  his  public  exertions  had  been  coofil 
univerwl  extinction  of  the  alavc-lradc.  but  hit 
ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  itself  hod  not  Ix 
and   were  now   more  distinctly  declared.     Hit 
health    however  precluded  him    l>r>m  devotkr^'* 
}ftbour  to  this  cause  that  he  had  v- 
entnisted  its  management  in  the  li 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  in  1825  ulln  . 
havingspent 46years  in  publii    i;  •      ' 
der  ofhis  days  in  comparative  letui^iiK-m.— 
cheerful,  benevolent,  and  devout  old  man.— 
had  done  through  life,  much  of  histinif  ""■ 
to  a  fourth  of  hi.s  income  in  acts  of  pri\ 
bereavements  and  loss  of  fortune  wci- 
resignation,  and  his  last  days  were  che^ 
of  slavery.     He  died  in   Cadogan  Pb 
years  old.  on  Monday,  July2ath,  1833  ;  and  al  t| 
sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  precrdl 
the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slaverj"  was 
'Thank  God,' he  exclaimed,  'that  I  ^i 
witness  a  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  _^ 
millions  steriing  for  the  abolition  of  slaven.'  Hcj 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  all  the  lionoiini  ^ 
funeral,  and   a  statue  by  Joseph  is  there   er 
memory. 

{Li/c  nf  IJ'iUiain  IVVbei/oice,  !■ 
ary  Hisloitf  and  Dfhatfn  .-  Annuu   x    ^    .     .  : 
burir/i  fieiu^-ir.  No.  CXWV.) 

WILBRORD,    or   WILLIBROD.   SAFS'T. 
characterised  as  'The  Apostle  of  the  I'l  -ai 

of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Noiihumbriu. 
about  Ihc  year  0(57.     His  father's  name  wu.-. 
was  plnood,  while  still  a  child,  undtr  th»>  fb 
mates  of  Wilfred's  inonaslery  at  K 
there  till  the  time  when  he  receivi 
appears  to  have  done  before  b' 
At  that  age,  heviaited  Irclan 
niiiiisl rations  of  Egbert  and  \.  <^v,--i,, 
Anglo-Irish  Church.     The  latter  of  ' 
Fricsland,  and  had  there  jireiichod  f^i 
in  vain.    Wilbrord  remained  for  ' 
and  then  resolved  to  jittuiiit  tin 
baffled  his  preceptor,     1' 
with  him  atteudiiuts  or  ' 
.-u*  Bede   and  Alcuin  m.y,  iliuu^U 
number  at  eleven.  They  entered  ! 
lo;Tiaject  or  Utrecht.     Pepin  him 
tory  over  the  Fri»ian»,  and  the  cm 
n  waiin  welcome.    The  latter  res- 
fluence  of  the  monarch  that  uf  I  he  ] 
he  visited  Rome  in  692.    Th-    • 
a  second  viait  to  the  head  of  i 
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Jl  fmn  the  hand  oF  Pope  Scrtrtus  T.,  he  rchimed  with 
ie_titlc  of  bwihop  over  the  converts  attached  to  his  church 
'  .Cecilia,  and  with  the  ecclesiiustical  name  of  Clemtns. 
^Wished  his  episcopal  chair  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  and  restored  one 
tdicated  to  St.  Martin.  A  few  years  after  these  events 
rilbrord  made  a  pro^eljiiinng  tour  throuph  the  territories 
.1  the  vicinity  of  his  diocese.  Ho  reached  tlie  country  of 
ie  Dane«,  where,  though  Ongcnd  tlieir  ruler  reMstcd  all 
influence,  he  made  sieveraJ  converts.  Proceedinff  by 
he  reached  an  island  called  Fositisland,  supposed  to  be 
~  ie  which  IS  now  called  Hehcoland.  Its  antient 
I  given  to  it  from  that  of  an  idol  to  whose  worship 
sacred.  The  animalii  that  lived  upon  the  island 
considered  as  consecrated,  and  were  not  to  be  used  as 
KO  food,  while  the  water  of  its  fountains  had  a  like 
red  character.  Wilbrord  appeased  the  hung:er  of  his 
rers  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  animals,  and  baptis- 
converts  in  the  holy  fountains,  roused  the  wrath  of  the 
th<n  Frisians  and  their  chief,  who  subjected  him  to  an 
'  "  or  lottery,  which  constituted  a  form  of  trial  for  the 
of  those  who  should  be  jiwtlv  punished.  The 
'  the  Ordeal  was,  it  seems,  miraculously  in  favour  of 
le  ;  but  though  it  occasioned  his  honourable  ac- 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  the  number 
Fconverts. 

f\4,  the  death  of  Pepin  restored  within  Wilbrord's  own 

■  the  authority  of  the  same  Pagan  monarch,  Radbod, 

►b«d  subjected  him  to  the  above  ordeal,  and  the  people 

tppear  to   have   rapidly   lapsed   ii>fo   heathenism.      The 

of  Charles  \lartel  re-established  the  bishop  in 

lence,  but   the    lapse   of  only  two  years  seems  to 

Iren  him  a  ejeAt  portion  of  hi*  proselytising  labours 

rer  again.     With  the  assistance   of  the  mi-ssionary 

in,  ne  brought  the  stubborn  and  again  defeated 

ituch  Radbod  so  close  to  the  point  of  conversion,  that 
'  come  to  the  holy  font  and  put  one  foot  in  the  water, 
en  he  wtarted  the  question  whetlier  there  were  a  greater 
Inaibrr  of  Fneslanders  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  On  being 
ineautiottsly  told  that  all  the  unbaptised  kings  and  nobles 
who  had  preceded  him  were  in  the  latter  place,  he  with- 
drtw  his  root,  saying  he  would  prefer  going  to  the  place 
•here  he  would  meet  his  ancestors,  to  that  which  might 
Juippen  to  be  peopled  by  some  of  his  descendants, 
^mg  his  mioMonary  exertions  under  the  patronage 
les  Martel,  VTilbrord  made  a  narrow  escape,  attri- 
to  miracle,  from  death  at  the  hands  of  the  priest  of 
I  idol  which  he  had  destroyed,  on  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
iflmndcd  the  monastery  of  Eptemach  near  Treves:  at 
ttime  seems  not  clearfv  ascertainable.  He  there  died 
irw  buried,  in  738,  in  his  eisthty-first  year.  His  day 
I  the  calendar  is  the  7th  November. 
"iBeda.  HiMt.  Erclet.  lib.  v.,  chap,  xi.,  xii.;  Mabillion,  y<n- 
•d!c»  Or4,  S.  Bertfd.  lib.  iviii. ;  Wright,  Biog.  Bnt.  Lit.. 
tHgioSajvn  Period.  250-262.) 

WlLBYE,  JOHN.     Of  this  admirable  composer,  who 
li«licue«tionabIy  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  I  he 
tOflish  school  of  music,  all  that  is  known,  his  works  ex- 
id,  ia,  that  in  1596  he  was  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
||p  Austin  Friars.   (Hawkins,  iii..  3M7.)     In  that  year 
ihed  a  set  of  *  MaAiigal*,  to  three,  four,  live,  and 
cea,'  and  a  second  book  of  the  same  in  1600.   These 
i  aome  of  the  Doctt  lovely,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
ientific  compositions  that,  in  this  department,  the 
ever    produced.     Among  them  are,  'Flora   gave  me 
flowera.'  *  Ladye.  when  I  behold  the  rosea  sproat- 
'  Sweet  honey-sacldng  beea,*  *  Down  in  a  vallej .'  and 
Corydon,  thou  swain  ;'  but  only  the  second  of  the«e 
iooed  by  Sir  .lohn  Hawkiiw,  though  an  active  mem* 
~te  Madrigal  Society :  and  but  two— the  ilrst  and 
of  the   above  named — by  the  other  musica]   his- 
Dr.   Bumey.      Mr.   Warren   ''afterwards   Warren 
..Jte),  the  ort^ital  secretary  to  the  Catch  Club,  pub- 
bed,  about  sixty  years  ago.  fourteen  madrigaH  for  tltrae 
selected  J^rom  Wiftiye's  two  sets:   these  include 
'  As  fw  as  mom,'  and  '  Fly,  Jove,  to  heaven,'  with  e^hcn  of 
irit.  Recently  the  Society  of  Musieal  Aiftii{o«rtanc 
printed  in  a  very  handaoiae  manacr  hit  f  nt  Kt  of 
ila,  and   the  sccood  ia  promind  fttm  tbe   aae 
irter. 

ILD  DUCK.     [Dpob,  vol.  ix„  v.  1«2-] 
WIU>  GOOSE.     [Goosa,  vx)l.  jd-,  p.  3U8.] 
WILD  SWAN.     [Swam.] 
,P.  C  No.  1727- 


Wn.D.  HENRY,  known  as  the  I       ^  '  .ilor,  or  the 
Arabian  tailor,  was  a  native  of  the  cii  nh,  where 

he  was  born  aboirt  tbe  year  1G84,  an<i  \^  inrc  iie  received 
the  usual  elementary  education  in  Greek  atid  Latin  at  the 
grammar-school ;  on  being  taken  frt>m  which,  however,  he 
was  bound  apprentir.s  to  a  tailor,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  served  seven  years  in  that  capaiUv.  rind  thon  In  hnvo 
worked  seven  more  as  a  journeyman.  1  f 

the  fourteen  years  his  Greek  and  Latn  ri 

nearly  altogether  forgotten  ;  but  he  was  tiu  ih  nn 

illness,  which  at  last  obliged  him  to  give  u,  . .  and 

in  this  state  he  took  to  reading  as  an  occupation  loi  hiis  idle 
hours.     The  books  which  fell  into  his  I'andii.  or  which  he 
wa.s  either  by  accident  or  taste  led  to  rrntl,  <•  old 

works  of  controversial  divinity;  and  the  ■  from 

the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew,  witu  ■  •'^  y 

liappened  to  be  interspersed,  are  said  to  have  ti  I 

him  to  an  attempt  to  make  himself  master  ot  ;.,...  ...a- 

guage.  In  prosecuting  this  object  he  by  degrees  reco- 
vered his  Latin,  thus  enabling  himself  aAer  some  time  to 
exchange  hiit  English  Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar  for 
better  works  of  that  kind  written  in  Latin  ;  and,  what  vrati! 
of  still  more  importance,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  h^ 
also  recovered  his  health,  and  was  enabled  to  resume  hti 
trade.  But  he  did  not  upon  this  lay  aside  his  books  :  he 
worked  part  of  the  day,  and  devoted  the  rest,  and  often 
also  a  portion  of  the  night,  to  study,  so  thai  he  gradually 
made  himself  acquainted  with  others  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages as  well  as  the  Hebrew.  In  Marc-h,  1714,  he  is  men- 
tioned as  having  within  the  preceding  seven  years  mna^ 
tered  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac.  Arabic,  and 
Persian.  This  statement,  which  is  given  in  a  letter  frotn 
Dr.  Turner  of  Norwich  to  Dr.  Charlett,  written  at  tlie 
lime,  and  published  in  the  'Letters  by  Eminent  Persons' 
f^ edited  by  Dr.  Bliss},  3  vols.  8vo.,  1811,  is,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, not  very  easily  reconcileable  with  the  commoik 
story  of  his  having  worked  fourteen  vcars  as  a  tailor  be- 
fore he  took  to  study :  it  would  at  least  require  that  vre 
should  suppose  him  to  have  left  the  grammar-school  and 
been  apprenticed  before  he  was  nme  years  of  age,  instead 
of  when  he  was  '  almost  qualified  for  the  university,'  as 
the  common  accounts  say.  This  letter  of  Dr.  Turners  too, 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  then  about  thirty  yean  of  age, 
is  the  authoriM  lor  the  date  assigned  to  his  birth.  It  is 
clear  that  >  lime  he  is  made  to  have  been  at 

school,  or  th  .  ■  1  to  the  part  of  his  hfe  which  was 

subsequently  spent  without  study,  must  be  shortened.  It 
appears  to  have  been  shortly  belbre  the  date  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ner's letter  that  Wild  was  discovered  by  the  learned  Drt, 
Prideaux,  then  dean  of  Norwich,  who.  upon  inquiring  onii 
day  after  some  Arabic  manuscripts,  which  a  bookseller 
the  place  had  some  time  previoua  offered  to  him  and  whicft 
he  had  then  declined  to  purchase,  learned  to  his  alarm 
that  thej'  had  since  been  bought  by  a  tailor ;  Wild  was 
inotanthi'  sent  for,  and  the  dean  was  not  only  soon  relieved 
ttom  his  apprehension  that  the  precious  parchments  ha^ 
been  cut  oown  for  measures,  but  was  astonished  by  thtt 
tailor  telling  him  that  he  had  bought  them  to  re«f.  and 
proving  that  he  could  do  so  on  the  spot.  A  subMrriptioq 
was  soon  after  raised  to  rescue  lum  from  the  neceanty  of  la- 
bouring with  his  hands,  which  realiy  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  his  proper  vocation  :  'He  is  v«rry  poor,'  writes  Dr. 
Turner  in  nis  letter,  •  and  his  landlord  lately  seited  a  poly- 
glot Bible  ''which  he  had  made  shiA  to  purchase:  for  rent :' 
— a  proof  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  make  bread  by 
hts  partial  application  to  his  trade  of  a  tailor.  Eventually 
he  was  taken  into  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and 
employed  in  traulatine  and  making  extracts  of  Oriental 
mannacripts ;  and  be  a&o  added  something  to  his  meana 
oT  sobaisteoce  by  taking  pnpils  in  the  Oriental  tongues. 
He  did  not  meet  with  much  encooragemeDt  liowever  in 
the  latter  line.  About  the  year  1720  he  left  Oxford  and 
came  to  London,  where  he  is  beUered  to  have  spent  the 
lot  of  his  day*  under  tbe  patronage  of  Dr.  Mead.  The 
dale  of  his  death  is  troknown ;  bat  be  it  soppoaed  to  have 
been  dead  before  1734,  in  which  year  was  publrkhed  a 
traaslation  by  him  of  an  Arabic  legend  entitled  *Ma- 
boBcfs  Joamey  to  Heaven,'  his  only  literary  prodnctioa 
tbst  ever  foaad  its  way  to  the  press.  This  seif-tau^^ 
sdwhr  » i«d  to  have  wen  a  very  inoffensive  and  ssuable 


WILDENS^  JOHAX.  a  celebrated  Flemish 
pauter,  bom  al  Antwerp.    He  w»  VVie  ttnA«wj*5 
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Rubens,  to  tnanv  of  who8«  pictures  he  paiated  Isndicane 
t)kckgrouiidB,  wriich  he  knew  how  to  harmonise  with  the 
style  and  colouring  oi  Rubens  better  than  any  other  land- 
scape painter.  Rubens  i»  said  to  have  preferred  the  works 
of  Wildens  to  thos*  of  Van  Uden,  whom  he  employed  in 
the  same  way.  Wildens  painted  large  and  small  pictures, 
in  some  of  which  there  are  some  good  fibres  painted  by 
himself;  but  in  liis  best  works  the  figures  are  painted  by 
otiier  uittsters.  He  painted  twelve  very  clever  and  charac- 
teristic pictures  of  ihe  twelve  montlis,  which  have  been 
engraved.  lie  died  in  1G44 :  the  year  of  liis  birth  is  not 
known ;  1584  and  1600  are  both  given  by  diffeient  writers, 
(Houbraken  ;  Descamps ;  fitc") 

WILFORD,  FRANCIS  (Lieut.-Col.%  known  as  an 
Oriental  scholar  by  numerous  contributions  to  the  'Asiatic 
Reseiaches,'  went  out  to  India,  in  1781,  as  lieutenant  of 
some  troops  which  were  sent  from  Hanover,  his  native 
country,  to  reinforce  the  British  troops  of  the  line.  Soon 
after  the  peace  of  Mangalore,  in  1784,  Wilford  was  sta- 
tioned at  Kussapugla,  where  he  devoted  some  of  the  lime 
which  was  not  occupied  by  his  profesaional  duties  to  the 
elucidation  of  Hinau  antiquities  by  means  of  whatever 
notices  he  could  find  concerning  them  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors :  he  found  however  great  difficulties  from  a  total 
ignorance  of  Ihe  Oriental  languages  ;  and  in  his  first  essay, 
which  was  published  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches'  (1787),  he 
complains  of  having  no  time  to  study  languages.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  Oenares,  tlie  centre 
of  Hindu  learning,  where  he  engaged  a  Pandit  to  instruct 
hLn  in  the  sacreu  dialect,  and  mure  especially  to  point 
out  to  him  those  passages  from  the  Yedas  and  Purdn'as 
which  in  some  measure  related  to  the  West.  The  first 
fruit  of  his  investigation  was  an  essay  on  'Egypt  and  the 
Nile,  from  the  antient  books  of  the  Hindus'  (1792),  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Pandit  Imd  forged  authorities  to 
suit  the  fancies  of  his  unsuspecting  employer  ;  yet  so  skilful 
were  these  forgeries,  that  even  the  judicious  Sir  W.  Jones 
was  impobcd  upon  by  them.  Wiifurd  himself  describes  n^w 
Ihe  imposture  was  carried  on.  in  the  following  manner  :  — 
'  I  directed  my  Pandit  to  make  extracts  froni  all  the  Pu- 
rfin'as  and  other  books  relating  to  my  inquiries,  and  to  ar- 
range them  under  proper  heads.  I  gave  him  a  proper  es- 
tablishment of  assistants  and  writers,  and  I  requested  him 
to  procure  another  Pandit  to  assist  me  in  my  studies ;  and 
I  obtained,  for  his  further  encouragement,  a  place  for  him 
in  Uie  college  at  Benares.  At  the  same  time  I  amused 
myself  with  unfolding  to  him  our  antient  mythology,  his- 
tory, and  geogiapliy.  This  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
clue  to  guide  him  through  so  immense  an  undertaking, 
and  I  had  full  confidence  in  liim.'  That  is,  Wilford  wished 
to  know  whether  there  had  been  any  connection  between 
Egypt  and  India ;  and  tliu  Brahman  immediately  subbti- 
tuted  the  word  Egypt  for  the  name  of  any  other  country 
mentioned  in  the  Purin'a*.  We  have  thought  it  wortn 
while  giving  the  above  extract,  for  it  now  renders  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  works, 
%vhich  we  shall  mention,  with  a  warning  to  our  readers  not 
to  trust  even  those  which  he  wrote  after  discovering  the 
imposture  in  1804.  Ttus  circumstance  greatly  disturbed 
hiH  peace  of  mind,  and  brought  on  paroxysms,  wliijch 
threatened  the  most  serious  consequences  to  iii*  then  ia- 
f,,«  .»><„  ,,r  health.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
V,  and  associ6  6tranger  of  the  Institut  de 

i , I'Jmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lfttres),  and 

d;cd  at  Benares,  on  the  4tli  September,  IS"^  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  essays,  which  show  ^reat  zeal  for  his 
subject,  but  an  utter  want  of  sound  judgment.  They 
are  all  inserted  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches:'—!, '  Remarks 
on  the  Town  of  Ta^^aiu,'  i.,  p.  369  (1787);  2,  'On  Egypt 
and  the  Nile,  &c.,'  iii.,  205  ^792);  3.  'Dissertation  on 
S  .;■.,"  iv.,  363;  4,  '  An  Account  of  some  antient  In- 

V.,  135 ;  5,  'On  Uie  Clut)noloe>-  of  the  Hindus,' 
k .,  L.ti  I,  i7U7) ;  6,  '  Remarks  on  the  nami  •  • '  "  '  ,  m 
Deities.'  v.,  897 ;  7,  '  On  Mount  Caucasi ;  1 1 ; 

8, '  fihsays  on  the  Sacred  Isle.s  of  the  Wv*i ,  . .  J7  ; 

xi.,   11  11805-10);    9,  'Chronolopy  of  the   K  !,1- 

^adha.'  ix.,  82;  10, 'vEnu  of  VikramSdityaanu  -     _ju,' 

IX.,  117;  11.  'On  the  Antient  G«ogTapt\y  of  India,'  xiv. 

WILFRED,  SAINT,  a  Saxon  bisliop,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instniments  bv  which  the  papal  authority  was  ex- 
tended to  Britain.  "He  was  descended  of  a  noble  family 
of  BeioicUt  where  he  u  said  to  l)ave  t>eeo  biira  ia  the  yev 


^^-"^ 


634.    He  was  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  Oflhtt 
plishments  of  a  Saxon  noble.      At   the  age  of 


ne  lost  his  mother,  and  became  subject  to  the  author 
an  unkind  step-mother,  from  which  he  was  reheved 
being  received  into  Queen  Eanfieda's  household.     W 
only  m  his  fourteentli  year  he  was  directed  by  the 
to  be  an  attendant  on  an  aged  Saxon  noble  naisetl 
who  had  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
patron  of  a  small  monastery  in  Lindisfame.   It  is  said  t  _ 
Wilfred  here  devoted  himself  to  theological  rvadinf,  ia 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the  ditTe-rence  bet^tco 
the  practice  of  the  Scottish  church  and  that  of  the  rtst  el 
the  Christian  world  as  to  the  observance  of  Easter,  §ai 
conceived  the  design  of  visiting  Rome,  that  he  ought  ob> 
tain  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difBcultj.     In  tM  jm 
(io3,  when  nineteen  years  old.  he  proceeded  on  thii  jminMjr 
accompanied  bv  Benedict  Biscop,  who  allerwai^  eiuojM 
a  celebrity  much  resembling  his  on%-d,  and  with  recoaomi* 
dations  from  the  courts  of  Bernieia  and  Kent-     Al  Rout, 
where  he  remained  for  several  months,  he  received  iptdal 
instruction  on  the  subject  u  to  which  he  had  aadrrtaka 
the  joiimey,  and  on  theological  matters  of  more  khimi 
importance,  from  Archdeacon  Boniface,  by  whom  be  ■■ 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pope.     In  passing  tbim(k 
Lyon  he  bad  secured  the  friendship  of  a  powerAil  Fread 
prelate.  Archbishop  Delfinus,  with  wnora  he  lived  fortfam 
ycaiii  on  his  return.     Delfinus  seems  to  have  int 
estabUsh  his  young  friend's  fortunes  in  France  ; 
days  came  upon  himself  m  the  fall  of  the   Mer 
dynasty.     He  was  put  to  death  by  Elvenius,  majror 
palace,  and  Wilfred  narrowly  est^aped  firom  shanng^' 
tule.     Retuminff  from  the  centre  of  ecci'  I 

and  authority,  Wilfred  naturally  obtainei! 
among  the  Saxon  Christians,  lay  and  eccle&uiAtiraL 
Aichtrid,  king  of  Northurabria,  he  obtained  a  gfUA  of 
land  and  a  moiiaiitery  at  Ripon,  within  which,  in  (964,  iM 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  Agilberct,  bishop  of  the  W«4 
Saxons.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  timt;  to  pn  ■"' 
him  a  voice  in  the  celebrated  conference  of  Strean«ibM>lk  '' 
or  Whitby,  where  the  Easter  question  and  that  of  the  W»  * 
sure  were  solemnly  discussed.  The  Scotu-Imh  tit^  ^ 
h»ving  so  tar  diverged  from  the  commonly  rec«iv  ed  >a(i^  i>: 
pretation  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nice  reprdUB  k] 
the  time  of  Eaater  as  to  solemnize  it  on  the  day  uf  tbe  W  ^ 
moon  when  that  day  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  iui^tead  of  i>«ifii|  i  c 
till  the  ensuing  Monday,  and  having  alao  adopted  a  pcoafiM  i> 

Kmctice  in  Ihe  tonsure,  or  shaving  of  the  head,  the  kn^lf  l'.> 
orlhumbria,  whose  dominions  wera  under  the  sptntuit   % 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  Lindisfaios,  wm4t'   • 
sirous  that  his  clergy  should  conform  to  the  pneilioe  it  •.! 
the  rest   of  Christendom,  or  ju.<itifT  their  diTecgeaw  Ifl  '* 
authority.     The  conference  was  held  at  th«  tDOSMetiiT If   ^ 
Whitby,  at  the  commencement  of  the  yew  QM.    Bstn  ,«^ 
practice  was  vindicated  bv  Colman,  bimop  of  UadWmk  'u 
on  the  example  of  St.  Colwmba;  but  Wiltred  BrAdoctilli  •« 
higher  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  king  decicie4  b  bk    « 
favour,  on  the  ground  that  if  he  refused  to  olwy  tbc  ^  >::: 
cision  of  St.  Peter,  he  raigtit  find  on  hisarvivad  ai  (li«  ntei 
of  Heaven  that  Uiey  were  looked  acainst  bin.     The  pm- 
diction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  within  Norihttabm  mat 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  see  of  York  havinic  bM»  M 
vacant.     The   king  determined   to  ^1   the  see.  Md  Ui 
choice  naturally  fell  on  Wilfred.      He  ww  diftMlliM  ■ 

the  way  of  being  canonically  (■o'<-4p ••.({  in  Bhtau^MA 

proceeding  to  France,  the  eer-.  iiinfiwiw^  "0^ 

much  pomp  by  the-  same  Agilb<  .    !uwl  qf^ailvd  kom 

priest,  and  who  had  bet^omv  bishop  ol  PacuL    The  allrp  ii^. 
which  he  returned  was  driven  by  a  storm  oa  th*  CMA  O^V 
Sussex,  where  be  and  his  followers  ttarrowty  cs9e|Mi 
plundered  and  enslaved  by  the  iMrbaroua  aiid  ttunaa 
inhabitants.     In  the  meantime  the  influence  of  Xh0 
Irish  and  British  party  in  the  church  had  got  one  of 
uwn  number,  Ceadda,  placed  in  tb«  eha'tr  ol  YodL 
vears  elapsed  before  W  il&ed  coiiJd  get  hie  claim  « 
but  the  arrival  of  the  learned  TheodafC  fi 
his  elevation  to  the  lucliiepiscopal  see  of  ^"imtrih^ify 


cided  the  conteot   in 
Wilfred,  in  possession 
hilion  and  priestly  prii 
power  of  the  chnrcn  and  s 
pomp  and  state.     He  exli. 
which  Cliristianity  then  filled 
of  character  which  Hildebi-and 


the  Roman  jMUty  •» 
rpri«,  Man  aiioena  li 

I'lamcter  bv 


^S^^ 
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He  canied  on  a  bold  contut  for  superiority 
of  the  ecclesinstical  afi^aiiut  the  Idn^rly  power, 
Item  but  iniperfecUy  developed,  and  depending 
'extent  very  much  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
udi  who  miKht  wield  them.  He  appears  not  to 
en  luxurious  or  sensual  in  his  own  personal  habits; 
livt'd  magnificently,  'vcpl  a  ejenl  table,  and  was 
ded  by  a  body  of  attendants,  whicii  vied  in  number 
endour  with  the  kintf's  couil.  He  was  the  flr»t 
p(  eccleftiafttioal  architeuturtj  in  EoGrland.  Kume 
Mther  continental  cities  he  had  visited  naturally 
W  mind  with  nuupiiflccnt  conceptions,  nliich  he 
id  in  the  embellishments  of  the  cathedral  church 
,;  covering  the  roof  with  ]e«d,  and  tilling  the  win- 

fe^1*HL  He  built  a  church  at  Kipon  of  hewn 
aeh  the  great  the  a.nd  the  colomoB  and  porticoes 
eel  of  admiration  by  ttie  ecclesiaiiticAl  annalists ; 
tksTAt  Hexham,  which  was  called  the  tinest  eccle- 
editicc  on  the  wettem  side  of  the  Alps.  He  Heems 
fcTe  disdained  to  cx<rciE.e  the  influence  of  his  order 
Aonetiic  cirele  of  l!A^id,  who  had  succecdeii  to 
tlMnihiim  domiiuons.  He  had  a  ^reat  influence 
Mdrjrtha,  the  aueeiu  whom  he  persuaded  to  retire 
nery.  Either  by  this  interference  or  his  ambition 
id  the  answer  of  the  victorious  Ecffrfrid,  who  re- 
Lbreak  hit  power  by  dividing  his  buhopnc  into 
B^ect  in  which  'nie<Hloi-e,  the  archbishop,  con- 
Kefusing  his  assent.  Wilfred  WM  deposea.  He 
n1  to  Rome  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
Dd  en  hiB  w»y,  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  FVies- 
mined  there  (br  some  time,  converting  the  natives 
lity.  The  pope  naturally  decided  in  his  favour ; 
J,  instead  of  seconding  the  papal  decree,  com- 
fred  to  prison,  whence  he  escaped  t  the  wastes 
rhere,  m  his  hour  of  tribulation,  he  devoted  the 
>  active  mind  to  the  conrei^ion  and  civiliza- 
len  inhabitants.  Caedw«lla,  who  had 
his  kingdom  of  Wesex,  was  aided  in  the 
It  by  WilfVed.  and  atterwarda  ext«aded  hU 
-  SuiiEex.  Wiltred,  powerluily  faeAiended  and 
his  eminent  services  to  Christianity,  was  re- 
>  Ke,  and  had  hopes  held  mit  to  lum  of  sue- 
in  the  primacy.  The  bialiopa  however 
t6  Wilfred  as'  the  head  of  the  Roman 
pr  the  death  of  Theodore  the  primacy  re- 
for  two  yearst,  and  was  then  tilled  by  Berct- 
archbishop,  soon  after  his  accession,  preaided 
held  in  6iS»  at  which  the  old  question  of  the 
'■  see  of  York  wu  revived.  Wilfred  on  this 
Mgh  ground,  charging  his  opponents  with 
^  in  resisting  the  head  of  the  church  ; 
and  excommunicated.  Wilted  again 
>,  where  be  had  in  his  favour  his  zeal  m 
I  JP<HP<^  authority,  and  the  conntenaJiee  Of 
iBoni£sce.  He  remained  some  yiean  at 
reach  England  on  his  return  tilt  709. 
hs  btongfat  with  him  overawed  his  oppo- 
a^e  and  decrepitude  seem  to  hare  quenched 
and  he  neither  sought  the  primacy  nor  a  res- 
1  cee  of  York.  He  died  at  his  monastery  at 
9,  and  bia  bcdy  *a*  eonveyed  to  Ripon,  where 

Wilfridi,  apod  G^e,  fhttorite  Bnt^n- 
Wf,  1. 4O-e0 ;  Wright.  Biographia  BritaH' 
ria,  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Iti4-184.) 

CADT,   a  strongly   fortified  town   in  the 
of  the    Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North 
iflmkled  by  William  I.,  prince  of  iJrang^.ia  \ISKl, 
91^  48'  N.  1st.  and  4"^  2»'  K.  ifia^,,  on  an 
the  Hollaada  Diep,  and  has  •■  good 
ton  m  •bout  tOdO  inhabitants.  (SReio, 
,;fHm\,UumMmJi,) 
V  JOHN,  «u  bom  «t  OerkenweU,  October  ITtb, 
ktehcr,  a  distitkr  in  that  place,  gave  tain  a 
for  after  he  had  spent  several  ytmn  at 
•nd  in  BiK'kiiK|ham»hir(!,  be  ww  MOt. 
»r,  to  the  umvemty  of  Ltjnden.    WiUcea 
I  afforded  km,  bdt  eTioeed 
I  Mbolflinlup  and  twteftir  daaical 
I  learning.    He  tmateted  puts  of  Ana- 
bMrdaocne  editioai  of  tta«  Charaoten 
i  of  the  poems  of  Catnlloa.    Hi*  ■■■> 
mai  bis  conT«nfetiatt 


witty.  At  an  tarly  a^e  his  accomphshments  socnr^d  him 
many  friends  of  i>ank  and  influence,  aiii:  ,y 

be  mentioned  I»rd  Temple,  and  Mr.  Pitt,    ,  i    id 

Chatham.  His  devotion  to  literature  and  the  boi:icty 
of  eminent  men  did  not  secure  his  youth  {Vom  vicious 
excesses.  He  was  notorious  for  his  ^anpation  and  ex- 
tra vagunce,  and  at  an  early  age  wu  cmbairasaed  in  for- 
tiiiKj!  and  tainted  in  character.  In  t?'"  !•■•  -^ — r--  '  *1-i;5 
.Mead,  of  a  Buckiriffhanishirc  famil} .  n 

years  older  than  himself,  and  their  d;;,.:         ^  ..j  ^o 

means  suitable.  They  continued  to  hve  together  for  some 
time,  and  a  daughter  was  bom  of  their  msrri*ge  ;  bat  at 
length  his  excesses  and  mutual  disagreement  led  to  a  sepa- 
ration. This  was  followed  by  a  lawsuit  concerning  his 
wife's  annuity,  in  which  his  character  was  exposed  to 
much  obloquy.  His  vices  however  were  not  destined  to 
ruin  him.  >feither  his  character  nor  his  talents  would  have 
raised  him  to  political  eminence ;  but  the  impolitic  and 
illegal  measures  of  Ids  opponents  made  tiim  the  idol  of  the 
people. 

The  firet  appearance  of  Wilkes  in  public  wn-'  ••■  *>HI, 
175-1.  when   nc   aildresaed  the  electors  of  Ber  i- 

Tweed  wivh  a  view  of  becoming  their  represi  .  m 
parliament.  He  did  not  however  succeed  in  obtaining  n 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1757,  when  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Aviesbury,  for  which  place  he 
was  re-elected  in  the  next  parfiament,  in  1761.  Tn  March, 
17(J2,  he  published  a  very  sucoeMful  pamyi  '  •  tJb- 

serxations  on  the  Papers  relative  to  tlie  Ru ;  Spain, 

laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  inuay,  .Jnniiary 
29.  1762.'  It  did  nut  appear  with  liis  name,  ajid  Wilkes 
slily  shitled  the  authorship  upon  otlicrs.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  he  eommence<l  the  jiublication  of  hi»  celebrated 
newspaper,  the  'North  Briton,'  which  he  undertook  in  op- 
position to  'The  Briton,'  a  p»ier  written  in  defence  of 
Lord  Bute's  administration.  Ttie  unpopularity  of  Ix>rd 
Bute  was  already  verj'  great,  but  the  '  North  Briton'  m- 
cre:ised  it  to  an  alarming  extent,  by  stirring  appeals  to  the 
pasMons  and  to  national  pr^udices.  Tht:  minister  quailed 
oefoie  the  clamour  with  which  he  was  universalty  assailed, 
and  withdrew  from  |mblic  aflairs  ;  but  his  known  influence 
witii  the  king,  and  the  political  complexion  of  llie  minis- 
ters under  Mr.  George  Grenville,  his  successor,  led  to  the 
belief  that  he  rtilleujoved  asecret  control  overthe  national 
eouncih.  Wilke«,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  Charles 
Churchill  and  Lord  Temple,  continued  his  attacks  upon  the 
ministry  with  unabated  activity.  The  government  were 
wntching  an  opportunity  of  punishing  their  niMM-hievous 
opponent,  and  at  length  sbniclcabtow  which  recoiled  upon 
theniselves.  In  No.  4a  of  his  paper  he  charged  the  king 
with  having  uttered  a  falsehood  in  his  speech  IVom  the 
throne  ;  upon  which  a  general  warrant  was  issued  by  Lord 
Halifax,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  comnMndA 
tngthe  apprehension  of  the  authon,  pnntem,  and  publishers 
of  the  •  North  Briton,'  as  a  seditious  and  treasonable 
paper.  By  virtue  of  this  warrant  the  house  of  Wilkes 
was  entered  by  three  king'i  InMiengers,  his  papers  wer« 
searched,  Md  he  himself  was  smed  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  a  tt^  dm  he  was  browghl,  by  habeoM  corpiig, 
twfore  the  Court  of  Common  Pl«as,  and  discharged  out  of 
oQsitody  on  acconnt  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  information  however  was  imme- 
dktety  exhibited  agaimd  lum  tv  the  attorney -general,  to 
which  he  declined  \o  appear,  fie  was,  at  the  same  time, 
disoMted  (horn  ids  command  hi  the  militia,  and  his  friend. 
Lord  Temple,  was  deprii^ed  of  his  office  of  lord-li<ut«MM 
of  Buckinghamshire. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November  (17©). 
the  Houi«e  of  Commons  were  acquainted,  by  a  message 
from  the  king,  with  the  proceedings  that  had  been  lak«n 
•gainst  their  member,  and  a  copy  of  the  obnoxions  ntiio- 
ber  of  the  '  North  Briton*  was  laid  before  them.  They 
immediatelr  re*oU*'d  thst  the  paper  wis  'a  fJi»»aei*> 
daloai,  and  sed  ;,'  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 

Inr  the  hands  of  t.  '>n  hangman.    When  the  shcvifi 

of  LomAm  proceeded  to  cxeeiite  this  senttaM.  at  tbe  R«j«l 
Es£h«menicy  were  itiMiHedby  the  meh,  end  a  rtut  csMaied, 
the  flrvt  of  many  tumults  in  the  eauee  of  Mr.  Wjltok.  That 
which  had  tieen  intended  as  a  disgrace  sod  (NduAaMMt  ta 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  commencement  «f  a  mkaeftiSi 
ovtr  the  mittisten  and  the  paifimneaiL  The  people  ' 
ragwded  his  imprisonmefit  by  a  finertA  wanaot  9k  ilc|^ 
aai  oppressive,  and  his  paper,  tbwMA  adiaie* 
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higher  quartera»  was  read  by  them  with  enthusiasm,  and  its 
author  greeted  evi!r}-wh«re  uitli  the  loudest  applause.  On 
hia  libei-atiun  from  the  Tower,  Wilkes  had  brought  an  action 
against  the  under-secretar)'  ol"  slate  lor  the  seizure  of  hi» 
papers ;  and  the  cause  now  coming  on  for  trial,  he  obtained 
a  verdict  in  his  favour,  %viUi  1000/.  damages.  On  this  occa- 
aion  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  atterwards  Lord  Camden,  declared 
general  warrants  to  be  '  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  ab- 
solutely void.'     (Warrant.] 

Meanwhile  Wukes  had  t)een  called  upon  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  answer  the  charge  of  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  libel,  but  excused  himself  on  account  of  a 
wound  which  he  had  received  in  a  duel.  He  shortly 
afterwards  withdrew  into  France,  whence  he  forwarded  to 
the  Speaker  a  certificate  of  his  ill-health  and  inability  to 
attend.  The  House  disregarded  his  excuse,  proceeded  in 
hi*  alwencc  to  inquire  into  the  authorsliip  of  the  '  North 
Briton,"  and  having  proved  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  the  author, 
expelled  him  the  houjje,  on  the  19th  January",  17(i4.  On 
the  2Ist  February  he  was  convicted  ui  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  of  re-publishing  So.  45  of  the  '  North  Briton,'  and 
of  printing  and  publishing  on  '  Essay  on  Woman.'  The 
latter  waa  an  obscene  poem  of  which  he  had  printed  only 
12  conies,  and  one  of  them  had  been  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained through  a  printer  who  luid  been  employed  at  his 
private  press.  By  convicting  him  of  immorality  the  ministers 
noped  to  lower  the  enthuaiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour  ; 
but  the  means  to  wliich  they  had  re.sortcd  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  book,  increased  the  indignation  against 
the  government,  «nd  the  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  minis- 
terial pewecution. 

"Wjlkes  remained  abroad,  and  not  appearing  to  receive 
Oie  judgment  of  the  court,  he  was  outlawed.  He  travelled 
on  the  continent  for  some  years,  but  did  not  lose  sight  of 
his  interests  at  home.  He  solicited  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  employment  or  a  pension  for  the  future,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  obtained  a  pension  of  lOlO/.  a  year  from  the  Rock- 
ingham administi-alion,  paid  out  of  their  own  salaries,  viz. 
from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  300/-,  from  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  GO/,  each,  from  the  lords  of  trade  40/.  each,  &c. 
{Letter  <ifMr.Horne,  in  Junius,  ii,20i.)  He  also  published 
at  Paris,  in  1767, '  A  Collection  of  the  genuine  Papers.  Let- 
ters, &c.,  in  the  case  of  J.Wilkes,  late  Member  for  Aylesbury,* 
by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  alive  the  public  intere*.t  in  his 
favour.  In  17(38  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  March  of 
that  year  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  City  of  Londoa.  He  succeeded  in  polling 
1247  votes,  but  in  spite  of  the  violent  attachment  of  the 
populace,  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  majority.  He  then  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  forthecounty  of  Middlesex,  and 
on  the  28th  waa  returned  by  a  large  majority.  Serious 
riots  occurred  at  both  these  elections,  and  the  court  party 
declared  that  tlie  City,  and  even  the  kinij's  palace,  were  in 
•Linger.  Although  an  outlawry  was  hanging  over  Ivis  head, 
Wilkes  wa»  imprudently  allowed  to  be  at  liberty  all  this 
time,  and  to  appear  on  tlie  huntings,  and  harangue  immense 
mobs  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Brentford.  Afler  his 
election  he  surrendered  himself  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  but  the  court  refused  to  commit  him  upon  his  out- 
lawry, as  moved  by  the  attorney-general,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordmgly  discharged.  He  was  arrested  immediately  aHer- 
wards  on  a  writof  ca;jia«  utlagalum.  Atumultarose,  and 
as  the  officers  were  conveying  him  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  he  was  rescued  bv  the  mob.  Not  thinking  it  pru- 
dent however  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  leal,  he 
went  privately  to  prison  after  the  dispersion  of  the  mob. 
He  was  btill  under  confinement  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
metit  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  a  mnb  assembled  before  his 
prison  to  convey  hjm  in  triumph  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  riot  ensued — the  military  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  killed 
and  wounded  several  of  the  rioters.  The  death  of  one 
person  was  brought  in  murder  by  tlie  coroner's  jury,  and 
the  magistrate  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire  was  tried 
for  that  crime,  but  acquitted.  This  riot  was  distinguished 
by  tlie  pt»pular  party  as  the  massacre  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  angry  complaints  against  the 
government.  Mr.  Wilkes's  outlawry  was  afterwards  re- 
versed by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  judgment  was  pronounced 
upon  him  for  hii>  two  libels,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
fines  of  500/.  each,  and  to  imprisonment  for  the  two  terms 
of  10  and  12  months.  Not  contented  with  his  imprison- 
ment, the  ministers  devised  frebh  means  of  persecution 
agaitut  Mr.  Wilkes,  wliich,  like  their  previous  meuures, 


increased  his  popularity  and  diminished  their  own.  ,Ha 
had  contrived  to  obttun  a  copy  of  a  letter  addroMd  ' 
Lord  Weymoutli  to  the  chairman  of  the  quarter- 
Lambeth,  before  the  riot  in  St.  George's  Fields ;  in 
that  nobleman   recommended  tlie  early  and  effectual 

fj^loyment  of  the  military  to  suppress  disturbances, 
elter  was  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes  with  aprefac*.  in  wl 
he  charged  the  secretary  of  state  with  having  '  planocd  i 
determined  upon  the  horrid  massacre  in  St.  George's 
three  weeks  before  its  execution.     Lord  Weymouth 

Elained  of  this  publication  in  the  House  of  Lonls  at  • 
reach  of  privilege.     A  complaint  was  addrosed  by  thp 
Ix^rds  to  the  Commons,  and  a  conference   held  ufx 
subject.    When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brouglit  to  the  bar 
heard  upon  a  petition  which  he  had  |  '.he  syowcu 

himself  the  publisher  of  Lord  Wey:*  tter,  and  tbir 

author  of  the  prefatory  remarks ;  u|<vju  omt-ii  the  Huosi 
resolved  that  his  remarks  were  a  scandalous  and  Mditioa 
libel,  and,  for  the  second  time,  expelled  him. 

A  new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  WillMi 
was  re-elected  without  opposition  and  without  etpcma, 
The  House  resolved  that  this  election  was  void  br  rMMD 
of  the  expulsion,  and  issued  another  writ,  Mr.  Wiikavv 
again  chosen  without  a  contest,  when  the  House  declsrc^ 
hint  incapable  of  being  elected  into  that  paxlianient.  Ncc- 
willistanding  this  declaration  of  incapacity,  he  stood  ooei 
more,  when  Mr.  Dingley,  his  opponunt,  could  not  «iv 
ubtaiti  a  nomination,  and  Wilkes  was  returned  a  third  tiw 
without  opposition.  This  election  was  likewise  dedmd 
to  be  void,  and  this  time  a  new  expedient  was 
tlie  government  persuaded  Colonel  Luttrel)  to 
.wat  ill  parliiuncnt,  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilkea  ta 
proathing  election.  Mr.  Willtes  was  returued  by 
whelming  majority,  and  his  opponent  mustered 
300  voles,  yet  tlie  House  of  Commons  declared 
Wilkes  had  been  incapable  of  being  elected,  and 
Luttrel],  being  next  on  the  poll,  and  qualified, 
parliament,  was  duly  elected  as  member  for  the 
This  violation  of  the  rights  of  election  W8> 
by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  but  by  tl 
The  battle  was  no  longer  between  Mr.  i>  iike; 
ministers,  but  between  the  whole  electoral  body 
parliament.  In  the  midst  of  petitions,  addrecsWH  aaA( 
mun»trances,  the  letters  of  Junius  inflamed  the  pM)>icr 
confounded  the  ministers.  Truly  did  he  •■■iv  m  «li<. 
'You  have  united  this  country  against  ^  ;■ 

constitutional  point,  on  the  decision  of  win 
as  a  free  people,  absolutely  depends,' (.Letter  XL 
Duke  of  GraHon.)  Meanwiiile  the  popular  ct 
through  whose  sides  the  constitution  had  been 
though  still  immured  in  the  King  s  Bench  prison,  wi 
ceiving  substantial  marks  of  public  favour.  Subscript 
were  opened  for  the  payment  of  his  fines  and 
debts,  and  upwards  of  20,000/.  were  raised  for  tlial 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Presents  of  all  kiiid»«iai 
also  heaped  upon  him  ;  plate,  jewels,  wine,  fumiUixr.  ■■ 
embroidered  purses  of  gold.  His  portrait  was  inunivtnti 
request,  and  was  reproduced  in  every  form  of  art.  Irani 
marble  bust  to  the  village  sign-board. 

Another  legal  triumph  soon  followed.     Od  the   ni 
of  his  outlawry,  Mr.  Wilkes  had  proceeded  vritli  aa , 
against  Lord  Halifax  for  false  imprisonment  and  the i 
of  his  papers.     In   November,  1769,  the  cause  wail 
theComnnon  Pleas,  when  he  obtained  a  verdict,  wit 
damages,  which  were  defrayed  by  the  crown. 

In  the  following  April,  Mr.  Wilkes  waa  dischargicd 
his  confinement  on  giving  a  bond  for  his  good  behavi 
during  7  years.     He  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  < 
office  of  alderman  for  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Wnh< 
aspired  to  other  civic  honours.  He  served  as  sheriiTi 
In  tlie  two  following  years  he  was  elected   by  tJie 
one  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  lord  mayor ;  and  oo  his  i 
nomination,  in  1774,  was  chosen  by  tlie  court  of  aide 
On  tlie  loth  October  he  was  again  - 
of  Middlesex,  and  continued  in  the  1  i 
many  years.    But  liis  popularity  had  deuliueU ;  iv 
own  words,  he  was  *  a  fire  burned  out ;'  but  th*  potn' 
the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  of  th< 
which  he  obtained  in  1775*,  were  an  am] 
for  the  loss  of  popular  favour. 

One  political  biumph  however wasctill  reserved  IV 
In  the  parliaments  of  1774  and  17H0  he  had  made  iiMi</ 
uobucceaai'ul  attempts  to  expunge  from  the  journala^the  i«> 
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itions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  Mid- 
fX  clt'ctions ;  but  at  leneth,  on  the  dissolvilion  of  Jxinl 
Ih's  administration  in  1782,  he  accomplished  his  abject. 
I  the  3rd  May.  the  House  voted  that  the  resolution  of  the 
F'ebraary,  1769,  by  v^hich  he  had  been  declared  in- 
Bpahie  of  r«-«lec1ion,  should  be  expunged  from  their 
jonmalft,  *  rt  beinjr  subvenrive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole 
DO-'-  -'"''  '  fora  of  the  kinedom.'  All  the  other  reso- 
lui  -  of  the  House  concerning  the  Middlesex 

elcLv.,..,.-  <'^ ..  albO  ordered  to  be  expunged.  In  17H4  he 
was  elected  for  the  la«t  time  by  the  county  of  Middlesex  : 
|edid  not  offer  himself  again  at  the  dissolution  in  171K), 
Wk  retired  into  private  life. 

■n  retirement  he  lived  to  be  forgotten,  and  died  Decem- 
Hr27.  1797-  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  in  Gi-oivenor 
Ibpel,  South  AudJey  Street,  where  he  directed  a  tablet  to 
w  placed,  with  thi»  inscription  : — 'The  Remains  of  John 
IVilkea,  a  friend  to  liberty,  born  at  London,  Oct.  17,  1727, 
'  ~     died  m  this  Parish.' 

\nvual  Revinter,  1763-1789;  Letters  of  Juniiu,  3  vols. 
U4;    Parlinmi^ntiiry    History;    Journals  of    the 
'  Commonr ;  Life  prffired  to  his  Letters  from  1774 
1804.  4  vols.  12mo. ;  Corriftponderice  of  fViikes,  by 
[6  vols.  8vo.,  1805  ;  Monthly  Mufiazhte.  1797.) 
TIE,  WILIJAM,  D.D.,   who  enjoyed  among  his 
ffriends  the  title  of 'the  Scottish  Homer.'  wa*  born 
in  Linlithgowsliire,  N.  B.,  on  the  5th  October, 
His  inclination  for  poetry  was  early  developed,  and 
ninth  volume  of  Sir  .John  Sinclair's  '  Statistical   Ac- 
'  Scotland'  there  are  some  verses  which  he  is  said 
rritten  at  the  age  of  ten.     He  entered  the  uni- 
of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  thirteen.     Before  he 
^completed  his  academical  studies,  his  father,  a  farmer 
Edinburgh,  died,  leaving  him  the  current  lease  of  his 
and  the  duty  of  providing  for  three  sisters.      He 
[became  a  practical  fanner,  and,  bringing  his  energetic 
stiesa  mind  to  bear  on  that  pursui'l.  he  astonished 
fighhonrluiod  by  the  variety  and  the  theoretical  cJta- 
eler  o.  itions,  and  still  more  by  the  success  with 

rh  ni  I'ln  were  rewarded.   In  the  mean  time  he 

\.\hf  cuutinued  his  studies  ;  and  having  taken  orders  in 
_  "  irch  of  Scotland  his  clerical  profession  and  his  teal 
IP  ftie  cultivation  of  potatoes  procured  him  the  title  of 
|te  potato  minister.'  At  this  time  he  conducted  three 
nations:  he  w^as  an  active  farmer,  frequently 
Ml  his  own  hand,  he  wrote  epic  poetry,  and 
isjonally  preached  in  the  parish  thurcn.  In  1757 
sliahed  'The  Epigoniad,  a  Poem,  in  nine  books.' 
kstne  was  unforiuiiate,  for  it  carried  no  associations  la 
the  subject  recognisable.  The  main  incident  was 
ting  of  Thebes  b^  the  Epigonoi,  or  descendants  of 
had  been  slam  at  the  first  siege  of  the  city.  It 
Itempt  to  produce  an  epic  poem,  and,  though  it 
fd  much  energy  and  imagination,  the  attempt  failed. 
^work  IS  now  very  little  known,  though  it  has  been 
in  some  of  the  coUectioiu  of  the  British  Poets. 
■ti1hor'«  prophecy,  in  his  comparison  of  his  own 
etion  with  those  epics  which  have  obtained  perma- 
ISaine.  has  been  fulfilled.  He  says,  in  reference  to 
Jition  Ihal  Homer  had  written  a  lost  poem  on  the 
I  »ubjcct,— 

'  I  now  rniime  th«  >tnin ; 
Not  from  proud  linpr  anil  rmQlatloD  tBio. 
Mv  ihl>  aairiiipt  to  nuTit  cuiA  prUM 
Vfuk  wurUi  h«ro>c,  t)orn  id  luppi«>r  itiyi. 
SonoM  the  wcmI  th&t  wiU>  tli«  ifHiiif  appaan. 
Ami  in  the  xnnmrr*  hest  it>  bloMoni  iMn, 
Bui.  tlirii^lliii;  ut  the  touch  or  Hlnt«r  hoar, 
Binkt  (o  ill  n  iiWe  farlli  »nd  it  nn  more— 
MiKht  maUh  tin*  lodr  o«k,  which  \na%  bath  itoad, 
Fi«m»{(c  to  age,  tbc  uaoaxcb  of  the  wood.' 

♦h<?  time  when  the  '  Epigoniad'  appeared,  there  was 

viety  among  Scotsmen  to  produce  rivals  of 

.1    names  in  every  department  of  literature, 

tinnif  was  to  be  the  8nakspcre,  Wilkie  was  to  be 

lonaer  of  Scotland.     The  English  critics  found  much 

for  ridicule  in  the  Scotticisms  of  the  *  Epigoniad,' 

Hume  wrote  a  vindication  of  it,  at  great  length,  in 

■  Critical  Review.'   A  second  edition  of  this  poem  was 

tbed  in    1759,   accompanied  by  '  A  Dream,  in  the 

Spenser.'  In  1733  Wilkie  was  ordained  assistant 

iOT  to  the  clergyman  of  Ratho,  a  parish  near 

In  1759  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Natural 

at  St.  Andrews.  In  176H  he  pubhshed  a  volume 

FabltiSy'  in  verae,  which  suttued  the  fate  of  hia 


epic.  He  died  on  the  10th  October,  1772.  He  was  a  man 
of  gi-eat  learning.  His  eccentricities  are  the  subject  of 
many  curious  literary  anecdotes.  His  manners  were  rude, 
and  his  habits  filthy;  and  the  contrast  between  these  pe- 
culiarities and  the  stores  of  learning  and  genius  which  he 
exhibited  in  conversation  drew  from  Chai'les  Townsend  the 
remark,  'that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  who  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  two  extremes  of  a  god  and  a  brute 
as  Dr.  Wilkie.' 

(Lff,  in  Anderson's  British  Poets,  vol.  xi. ;  Mackenzie, 
Acioufit  of  the  L'fe  and  Writings  of  Home  ;  Ritchie,  Life 
<tf  Hump,  Ap]».  ii.,  JVorkx  referred  to.') 
'  WIl.KIK,  SIR  DAVID,  was  born  at  the  manse  of  the 
parish  of  Cults,  on  the  banks  of  Eden-water,  in  Fifeshire, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1785.  He  was  the  thii-tl  son  ot 
David  Wilkie.  minister  of  Cults,  and  Isabella  Lister,  his 
third  wife.  Wilkie  displayed  what  may  be  termed  an  in- 
nate love  for  drawing  when  quite  a  child :  he  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  could  draw  before  he  could  read,  and 
paint  before  he  could  spell.  When  seven  years  of  age 
he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Pitlessie,  near  his  father's 
house,  but  he  learned  there  little  or  nothing.  From 
Pitlessie  he  was  removed  in  his  twelfth  year  to  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Kettle,  of  which  Dr.  Strachan,  now  bishop 
of  Toronto,  was  master;  but  here  also  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  anything  except  drawing.  He  did  not  remain 
however  more  than  eighteen  months  at  the  latter  school. 
It  was  evident  to  his  father  that  young  David  would  turn 
tiis  attention  to  nothing  but  painting,  a  disposition  which 
he  greatly  lamented,  as  he  did  nut  see  how  a  livelihood 
was  to  be  obtained  by  pursuing  such  a  course.  His  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side  tried  to  persuade  him  to  follow 
the  church,  but  his  mother  encouraged  him  to  follow  his 
own  inclination ;  his  mind  was  made  up.  and  his  father 
consented.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  in  1799,  to  the 
Trustees'  Academy  of  Edinburgh  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Manufacliircs,  with  some  specimen  drawings,  and  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Earl  of  I^even  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  secretarj'  of  the  institution.  This  gentleman 
however  was  not  satisfied  with  the  drawings,  and  he  re- 
fused at  first  to  admit  Wilkie.  but  he  did  so  afterwards  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  John  Graham  was 
master  of  the  academy  at  this  time,  and  Sir  William  Allan, 
John  Burnet,  and  Alexander  Fi-aser  were  Wilkie's  fellow- 
scholars.  The  progress  Wilkie  made  at  this  time,  says  Sir 
William  Allan, 'was  marvellous.  Everything  he  attempted 
indicated  a  knowledge  far  beyond  his  years ;  and  he  soon 
took  up  that  position  in  art  which  he  maintained  to  the 
last.  He  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  character:  he 
frequented  trystes,  fairs,  and  market-places.'  And  Mr. 
Hurnet  says  of  him — *In  that  sort  of  drawing  in  which 
lR.<»te  and  knowledge  are  united,  he  was  far  behind  others 
who.  without  a  tithe  of  his  talent,  stood  in  the  same  class. 
Though  behind  in  skill,  he  however  surpassed,  and  that 
from  the  first,  all  his  companions  in  comprehending  the 
character  of  whatever  he  w«a  set  to  draw.' 

In  ltN.).3  he  won  the  ten-guinea  premium  that  was 
nwanled  in  that  year,  for  Ihe  Best  painting  of  Callisto  in 
the  bath  of  Diana,  which  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  Sir  David's 
effects  for  48/.  6*.  In  the  same  year  he  made  the  sketch 
of  his  picture  of  the  VilJatre  Politicians.  In  1804,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  letY  the  academy  and  returned  home. 
At  home  he  painted  in  the  same  year,  for  Kinnear  of  Kin- 
loch,  his  picture  of  l*itles«e  Fair,  in  which  he  inserted 
about  140  figures,  mostly  portraits,  many  of  which  he 
sketched  while  at  church,  as  he  had  no  other  way  of  pro- 
curing them.  For  this  picture  he  received  only  2r»/.  He 
painted  likewise  at  this  time  many  portraits  in  small  and 
m  miniature,  and  the  picture  called  the  Village  Recruit, 
which  he  took  with  him  to  London  soon  after  it  waa 
finished,  and  exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop-window  at  Cha- 
ring-cross,  and  at  the  low  price  it  was  marked,  6/.,  it  soon 
found  a  purchaser. 

AOer  he  had  found  a  lodging  in  No.  8,  Norton-street, 
Wilkie  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  admission  as  a  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  ■ 
friend  shortly  af^er  his  entrance  into  the  Academy,  there 
is  a  very  descriptive  and  characteristic  remark  concerning 
the  prevailing  views  of  art  among  the  students  of  that  in- 
stitution. He  says: — '  I  luive  got  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  students,  who  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  caiot 
of  criticism,  and  are  very  seldom  disponed  to  allow  uiytfaiiig 
merit  that  is  not  two  hundred  yeus  old.'    The  jaanv 
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painter's  fir^  patron  in  London  -^na  Stodkrt,  ihi  piano- 
lorte-m&ker,  who  Imppencd  to  be  tnariied  to  a  \VtlkJe, 
and  had  a  taste  for  painting  &d  well  as  music.  H«  sat  to 
Wilkie  for  his  portrait,  ordered  him  lo  paint  two  pictures 
lor  him,  introduced  him  to  a  \aluabie  connexion,  and  pro- 
cured him  several  sittens.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom 
Wiikie  had  been  introduced  by  Slodart,  commissioned 
him  to  paint  a  picture  from  hi*  sketch  of  the  ViUag*  Poli- 
ticians, for  wliich  Wilkie  demanded  fifteen  guineas;  but 
the   earl   merely  said,   'Consult  your  friends  about  the 

f)rice.'  When  however  the  picture  was  finished  and  ex- 
libited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1806,  it  excited  such 
umversal  admiration,  that  Wilkie  waa  advised  not  to  sell 
it  for  les«  than  30  gruincas.  The  painter  accordingly  de- 
manded 30  guineas  of  the  eaj-i,  who  paid  the  money,  but 
fiist  disputed  his  right  to  make  any  such  demand.  W^ilkie 
pleaded  the  carl's  advice,  '  consult  your  friends,'  ki  justifi- 
cation of  his  proceeding.  He  had  been  offered  from  two 
other  parties  lOQi.  for  the  picture. 

From  this  time  commissions  were  abundant,  and  instead 
of  returning  to  Scotland,  as  he  liad  always  intended,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  himself  in  London.  He  re- 
ceived commissions  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  Lord  Mulgrave, 
and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  until  his  death  proved  a 
most  sincere  and  valuable  friend  to  Wilkie.  The  picture 
of  the  Village  Politicians  wa«  painted  from  the  'ale  caup 
commentators,'  in  the  t)allad  of  'Will  and  Jean'  by  Mac- 
neil.  As  the  production  of  a  living  artist  it  was  a  thing 
(juite  new  to  the  English  painters  of  that  time,  and  various 
tommcnts  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Academicians. 
Northcolc  termed  it  the  •  jiauper  style,'  and  Fuseli,  when 
he  met  Wilkie  al^er  he  had  seen  it,  said — 'Young  man, 
that  is  a  dangerous  work.  That  picture  will  either  prove 
the  most  happy  or  the  most  unfortunate  work  of  your  life.' 
It  appa|le«^tlJ'  proved  to  be  the  most  fortunate,  and  al- 
thougn  Wilkie  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  painted  it. 
as  a  paint tng  he  never  surpassed  it  afterwards,  though  in 
subject  he  produced  several  happier  pictures.  His  next 
worlis  wei'e,  the  Blind  Fiddler,  for  Sir  Georie  Beaumont ; 
Alfi-ed  in  the  Neat  herd  »  Cottage,  for  Mr.  Davidson  ;  the 
Cai^-players,  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  the  Rent- 
dfiy,  tor  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave:  painted  in  1807  and  1808. 
He  then  painted  the  Sick  Lady,  the  Jew's-harp,  and  tlie 
('ut  Finger.  After  these,  the  sketch  of  the  Reading  of  the 
Will,  the  Wardrobe  Ransacked,  the  Game-keeper,  and  the 
Ale-house  Door,  afterwards  called  the  Village  Festival, 
painted  for  Mr.  Angerrtein  for  800  guineas,  and  now  in 
the  National  Gallery :  all  painted  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811. 
In  1809  he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  R^oyaJ  Aca- 
demy, and  a  Member  in  18 11, 

Wilkie  was  naturaJly  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  his  in- 
cessant application  to  his  profession  rendered  necessary  at 
this  time  a  suspension  of  all  exertion;  and  this,  together 
with  the  declinini;  state  of  his  father's  health,  induceid  hitn 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  place,  where  he  arrived  in 
August  in  1811.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  his  easel  in  some  new  apartments  at  Kensington,  a» 
being  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  in  1812,  he  opened  an  exhibition  at 
87,  Pall-.Moll,  of  all  his  pictures,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
including  sketches  (some  of  which  however  were  painted 
after  the  pictures),  from  which  he  expected  to  derive  con- 
liiderable  profit ;  but  although  it  extended  his  reputation, 
it  appeara  to  have  been  a  very  uuprotitable  expedient. 
The  expense  of  the  exhibition  amounted  to  414/.  In 
December  of  this  year  he  lost  his  fathet-,  and  he  invited  his 
mother  and  sister  to  come  to  live  with  him  in  London, 
where  he  look  a  commodious  house  in  Kensington,  '24, 
Lower  Phillimore  Place,  to  receive  them  in.  Tliev  arrived 
in  August  of  1813.  In  1813  he  exhibited  his  picture  of 
Blindman'B  Buff,  which  he  pniuted  for  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  prices  Wilkie  now  received  were  verj'  different  from 
those  which  he  h-id  for  his  early  pictures.  For  the  Letter 
of  Introduction  and  the  Refiiial,  or  Duncan  Gray,  both 
small  pictures,  painted  in  1813,  he  received  respectively 
250  nnd  330  guineas,  yet  he  was  not  raakins;  600/.  a  ye.ir. 
He  returned  his  income,  in  1813,  for  the  income-tax,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  three  years,  and  making  the 
BcrenaT7  reduction  for  his  house,  at  500/. 

In  1814  he  went  with  his  friend  Mr.  Haydon  to  Paris ; 
and  in  a  journal  of  his  visit  he  makes  the  following  re- 
marks u|»on  the  pictures  of  the  Ixjuvre : — '  Studied  par- 
ticularly the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  school,  among  which 


I  was  especially  struck  with  tho«*  of  Oitedc  and 

the  latter  of  whom  has  risen  greatly  in  my  ei 

what  I  have  seen  here.     He  possessed  a  Blast  perf«ct 

of  colouring,  and  represents  his  objects  with  a  maan 

handling  the  most  beautiful  and  Udat  artificial  mt  aafl 
evcrsaw.  1  observed  to-day '>^'*  "  -^^  "<>•"-  '»•  ;>tctiina 
which  did  not  strike  at  first,  {>■  mt  ev 

ceedingly.     The  Ostiulis  an.;  impnnt 

greatly;  the  Tenie^^  mther  I«k. 

The  picture  of  the  ^l  -truck  me  «• 

much  at  first,  now  begiQ.>i  tit  iuvk  cuuunun.  ami  itm 
not  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon  like  the  other  }>ktMH 
painted  with  more  care  and  thinking.' 

After  his  return  to  London  he  went  to  the  Kxlitbaioa  at 
the  Royal  Aoademy,  and  made  the  following  ftitnr  in  ha 
journal : — 'July  11.  To  the  Exhibition,  which  looked  vm 
odd  after  what  I  had  seen  in  Paria  :  thoughl  iiial  a  litw 
more  correctness  in  drawing  would  have  diMiO  M  favA.' 
In  1814  and  1815  he  painted  Diatrainiiig  for  RtOl,  <Im 
Pedlar,  and  the  Rabbit  on  the  Wall.  The  ptopriitea  et 
the  British  Institution  purchased  the  tir^t  I'oi  fiV)  ipumsa 
In  the  summer  of  1816  he  went  with  1!  lie  cs- 

graver,  to  Holland  and  Belgium.     InlHi<  lel  ii« 

Brcak(W<$t  for  the  Marc^uis  of  Sttifibrd.  In  li>17  he  uusliri 
his  only  land«cKp^,  a  piece  called  Sheep-washing.  ¥m  fei 
Breakfast  the  Maruuls  of  Stafford  paid  him  400/.  In  1817 
also  he  commenced  a  picture  for  the  Duke  of  WelliMlMi 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  another,  the  Penny  WeddiK 
for  the  Prince  Refi:ent.  In  the  same  year  he  paid  atirf 
to  .Scotland  and  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)8ct>tt,  of  nhooiairf 
family  he  painted  a  vety  interesting  picture  ;  he  aisa  0^1 
at  this  time  a  sketch  for  his  beautiful  picture  of  tlH 
Whiskey-Still.  After  his  return  to  London  the  authonlta 
of  (.'upar  sent  him  the  freedom  of  tlip  burtrh.     In  IKIS  In 

Painted  th*  EiTand-boy,  China-m 
'hilip  Sidney,  all  small  pieces,  an 
Wedding  and  the  Whiskey-Still.  Fur  llie  Wa^diuK  k 
received  54.'>/.,  including  frame.  In  1819  he  oommei 
the  Reading  of  the  Will,  for  the  late  Kingof  Bavana.  t< 
he  finished  in  the  following  year,  and  w«*  paid  447/, 
for  it :  it  isnow  in  the  gallery  of  Sill'  m 

of  chai'ftcter  and  composition  is  on 

riecea,  but  is  inferior  to  many  of  In^  v.orKs  m  exectil , 
n  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  king,  it  was  pttr«hMil 

for  the  present   king,   Ludwig   I.,  for  I'v   •• '-^'—  -^ 

12,000  florins,  or  1000/.     In  1821  he  pa.. 

Pensioners,  which  was  exhibited  in   IbJ^       ^...    ,-,^: 

painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  liSuu  giuaeak  ■ 
certainly  Wilkie's  master-piece  ;  it  is  of  its  claas  lh«  iotf 
work  that  has  been  painted  in  England,  and  girta  Wila 
rank  among  the  most  celebmled  masters  ^  th« 
school.  The  colouring  is  sober  and  true,  the 
good,  and  the  character,  com|K«ition,  and  eaecutiM  1^ 
({uisite:  its  only  bad  point  is  the  head  and  figurv  nllli 
female  to  the  rielit ;  but  Wilkie  seldom  tnlruducrd  ftaafei 
into  his  eariier  pictures,  and  when  he  did,  he  gcMnb 
failed.  The  subject  of  this  picture  is  a  Tet«nui  mAa 
to  some  Chelsea  pensioners  the  Gazette  of  the  battle  ft 
Waterloo,  which  had  been  just  broitj<bt  by  an  onkrifff 
the  Mai-quis  of  Anglesey's  lancers. 

Wo  have  now  traced  ^Vilkle's  progresa,  with  a  few  ei* 
ceptions,  from  the  firet  to  the  last  of  tluise  t>i 
which  his  future  fame  will  rest^ — t 
and  the  Chelsea  Pensiotiers.     After  1 
he   produced  many  excellent  work*,  but  it  i»  gen« 
allowed  that  he  did  not  add  anythin*  ♦«  Ihs  rcpui 
Many  of  his  later  works  were  -^  "  *      .'  e»tabli 

the  reputation  of  a  good  pair  vere  not  aif- 

fjcient  even  to  uphold  the  rfp'.iimir>n  wnich  Wiikie  hid 
acqtiired.  He  not  only  changed  his  aubj«eta»  bat  h» 
changed  his  style  of  execution  abo.  In  his  own  paedili 
style  he  wiis  without  a  rival :  in  the  style  which  be  at  tla 
time  adopte<t  lie  had  many  superiors.  One  oC  Ibe 
nnd  e:irlte«t  1.^'  the<>e  new  pruduclioas  was  tha 

George  IV.  into  Holyrood,  a  picture  confukeithr ^ 

Hat  and  ill^xecuted.  and  illnlrawn.  At  theaeath  «f  Af 
Henry  Raeburn,  in  1823,  Wilkie  \vn'^  appatatniA  Usnrr  W 
the  king  in  Scotland.     Iti  ■■^mcAettukttt 

of  his  brotfa«n,  and  h^  «■'  -o  wtn»h  fnat  il^ 

health,  Itiat  he  detei  1 
Continent.     He  set 

summer  of  1625  for  P;ivi5,  noni  wnciui  u-  -^vvnfermiiM  ■»» 
Italy;  and  in  a  letter  Irotn  Rone  to  Collins,  Um  wtt^ 
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mician,  he  oiikes  the  followtni;  excellent  observation : — 
'From  Giotto  to  Michael  Angelo  expression aod  sentiment 
Htexa  Ibe  fi»t  thitijLr  thought  of,  whiW  those  who  (blloweii 
*c«m  to  have  allowed  lechnicalilits  to  gvt  the  better  of 
Ibem,  until,  wroplicity  erivin?  way  to  intrieacy,  they  seemed 
Ui  hare  painted  more  for  the  artist  and  the  connolsBeiir  than 
Cor  the  untutored  apprehenstonfl  of  mdinary  men.' 

Iq  Italy  Wilkie  remained  eieht  months.  He  then  viMted 
Munich.  Dresden,  Tiiplilz,  ('nrli>bad,  Prajfue,  and  Vienna. 
and  returned  for  another  season  to  Italy.  At  Vienna  he 
bad  Uie  honour  of  dining  eH/nmtUe  with  Prince  Mctfer- 
oifb.     At  RoQie.  on  his  aocond  visit,  a  public  dinner  was 

Eren  to  bim  by  tlie  Scotch  artists  nnd  amateurs,  nt  which 
e  Duke  of  Hamilton  presided.  DiirinK  his  second 
Tiatt  to  Italy  his  healtn  be$:an  to  revive,  and  lie 
painted  three  pictures  at  Rome.  From  Italy  he  went 
through  the  south  of  France,  entered  Spain  in  October, 
last?,  ami  travelled  to  Madrid.  In  Madrid  he  painted  a 
faebire  of  a  Spanish  Council  of  War,  and  two  other  Spanish 
one  of  which  waj  the  Defence  of  Sara^poMa,  in 
inserted  the  portrait  of  General  Palafox,  the  de- 
'  the  place.  In  the  summer  he  \ef\  Spain,  and 
Paris  in  June,  182B,  and  returned  to  England  in 
le  month,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  In  the 
of  1829  lie  Iiad  eii;ht  pictures,  four  Italiao. 
liah,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie.  The 
niah  artd  two  of  the  Italian  were  purchased  liy 
In  the  same  year  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the 
I  a  Scotch  dres«.  Borne  uf  these  piclureawere  muoh 
ired  by  his  friends,  but  less  so  by  the  public.  The 
in^ipal  charaeteriMic*  are  eifeci  of  colour  and  li^ht  and 
lich,  with  breadth  and  fticihty.  he  appears  to  have 
sMeTcd  the  proper  objects  of  high  art,  and  an 
_  bcTOnd  the  truth,  simplicity,  and  characti-r  of  his 
woivs ;  thus  voluntarily  enrolhng  himself  in  that 
vbo  allowi^  themselves  to  be  engraased  by  techni- 
,  and,  to  use  his  own  words — *  seem  to  have  painted 
far  the  artist  and  the  connoisseur  than  for  the  un- 
apprehensions  of  ordinary  men.'  Of  this  new  ttyle 
.  letter  from  Spain  he  speaks  aa  follows : — *  I  have  now. 
the  aludy  of  the  old  mastera,  adopted  a  bolder  and,  I 
c,  Biore  effective  style,  and  one  result  is  rapidi^J  In 
r  letters  he  itpealu  of  his  imitation  of  Rembrandt,  Onr- 
Mig^io.  and  Velaiqnez.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lwneiiae,  in  183U,  Wilkie  was  appointed  in  his  place 
Miflfter  in  ordinary  to  his  Majeaty  :  lie  was  also  a  canoidate 
~  of  president  of  the  Academy  ;  but  there  waa 
t^ote  in  his  favour.  Sir  M.  A.  Shee  being  the  suc- 

idatc. 

aaroe  year  he  exhibited  his  full-len^h  portrait  of 

IV.  in  a  Highland  dreaa,  and  the  kini^'s  entrance 

Ijrrood.     In  IR31  his  only  works  in  the  exhibition 

traits  of  Lad?  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Melville.     In 

d  his  celebrated  picture  of  John  Knox 

rachi  lonnation  in  8t.  Andrews,  painted  for  Sir 

Peel  fur  IJLM)  Ruineas;  and  at\ill-lentfth  of  William  IV. 
Dm  John  Knox  is  a  work  of  a  very  hi^h  class,  though  a 
Ittt  Kiowing  colour  and  a  more  careful  execution  are 
awiting  to  coniilitute  it  a  work  of  flnst-rate  excellence  :  it 
Ina  been  engraved  in  a  very  masterly  manner  bv  Mr.  Doo. 
in  1833  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  a 
Eiiffhiand  dre«s.  In  18^4  he  exhibited  six  pictures,  of 
winch  foiu  were  portrailn,  amoni?  them  the  Duke  of  Wclliny- 
boo  and  Queen  Adelaide.  In  \SX>  he  again  exhibited  six 
picturea,  the  prfat  attraction  of  which  wa»  his  fine  picture 
ttfChristopher  Columbus  submitting  the  chart  orhis\oyaiore 
for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  to  the  Spanish  aulho- 
ritiea  :  this  is  a  picture  of  much  tine  character,  and  is  the 
moat  richly  coloured  of  all  Wi  I  kip's  works  :  three  of  the 
Bthers  were  portraits.  His  next  principal  works  were, 
Pe«p-o'-Day  Bor,  wilnted  after  a  visit  to  Ireland ;  and 
Napoleon  and  ffie  Ptope  in  conference  at  Fontajnebleau, 
exhibited  in  1830.  In  this  year  he  was  kniRhted  by 
William  rV, ;  and  he  removed'  1o  ft  more  spacious  house, 
in  Vicarage  Place,  Ki'iiMni-^on.  In  1H37  appeared  his 
Hary,  Quc»en  of  Scot^.  from  Loch  Leven ;    the 

Empress  .Tosephineani-i  ne-teller;  and  the  Cotter's 

Br4  _'ht.     In  inats.  the  Queen's  First  Council  and  a 

K„  :  VConnell.     In   183l»,  his  larpe  picture  of  Sir 

fcvid  BAird  disoovering  the  l>ody  of  Sultan  Tipnoo  Suib 
after  Btorming  Serlnfrapatam,  painted  for  Lady  Baird  for 
IBOO  (guinea.",  and  generally  considered  his  preatewt  his- 
toric^ effort :  Mr.  Burnet  is  now  engraving  it  for  Mr.  Moon, 


the  publisher  of  ^o  many  prints  after  Wilkie.      In  )84ft ' 
Wilkie  exhibited  t:  >:  the  moht  striking  was  that  of 

lienvenuto  Cellini  ,  .;  for  the  approval  of  Pope  Pnul 

Ill.asilver  Vase  ul  lu-s  own  workmaa&hip.  Hij>  [ 
Queen  Victoria,  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  was  l 
considered  a  complete  failure.  In  the  autumn  oi  is-kj  ^ir 
David  set  out  suddenly  with  his  friend  Mr.  Woodburn  upon 
liis  tour  to  the  East:  various  rumours  were  circulated  as 
the  cause  of  this  journey,  but  probably  none  quite  correct. 
He  went  by  Holland  and  the  Hhme  to  the  south  of  Ger- 
many,  thence  to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube-  At  Con» 
stantinople  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  young;  Sultan,  who 
cave  him  four  sittings.     The  following  is  Sir  Davids  gra« 

Ehic  description  of  the  first  Bitting; — '  12lh  December, 
'rove  with  Mr.  Pisani  to  the  winter- palace  of  the  Sultan  ; 
were  received  inside  the  gate,  in  a  room  where  we  had 
pipes:  al^er  wailing  some  time,  were  conducted,  through 
a  beautiful  garden,  to  the  palace,  changed  shoes,  and  were 
ushered  up  a  staircase  to  a  most  splendid  ac'  'uble 

room:  here  I  put  out  the  colours,  easel,  and  ,  urs; 

and  having  the  windows  all  but  one  daikeutu.  ai.ii. -i  that 
all  was  right.    After  a  time  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan 
arrived:  hkt  style  was  simple  and  ri'i^i'i-r^'^^l^    -oi'i   in- li^. 
ception  of  me  very  gracious.     On 
jesty  addressed  me  a  few  words,  \- 

preted  to  be,  that  he  was  moat  happy,  at  the  request  of  a 
distinguished  artist  from  England,  to  eit  for  hia  jioiLrait, 
coiwideriug  that  doing  so  might  show  his  consideration  for 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  so  powerful  an  ally  ol 
Turkey.  I  bowed.  Then  being  told  by  his  Majesty  to  be 
seated,  I  began  t  be  head.  He  came  and  looked  at  it  several 
times:  I  understood  he  remarked  I  was  making  it  too 
Uttle  ;  then  naked  if  it  was  to  be  sstanding.  I  assured  him 
uo,  but  sitting  on  the  throne  as  Sultan,  receiving  people 
presented.  At  another  tune  he  aawl,  might  not  the  uni- 
form with  the  epaulettes  be  seen  P  But  I  iii>/t-il  ili:it  for 
this  picture  the  cloak  of  the  Sidtan  would  i  and 

that  the  hands  and  sword  would  be  seen:  w    ■  d  ',o 

please  him,  and  I  went  on  ;  and  I  think  he  t bought  it  like 
and  pleading.  The  roan>hal  of  the  household  attended 
him,  and  said  I  had  some  dniwings  to  show  hi*; 
He  looked  them  over,  os  I  thought,  with  much  .. 
and  slowly— appeared  pleased  with  that  of  Admiral  V^  ulkei. 
H«  atkked  when  I  should  come  again  :  I  said,  whenever  his 
Mi^esty  would  command.  He  i>aid  Monday,  at  the  same 
time,  lie  bat  about  an  hour  and  a  half:  got  the  face 
nearly  painted  in  ;  returned,  both  Mr.  Pisani  and  I,  highly 
satisfied :  left  the  panel  and  colours  in  the  room.' 

On  January  the  12th,  Wilkie  and  hi^  friend  left  Constan- 
tinople by  steam  for  Smyrna,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
14lh.  They  lefX  Smyrna  on  the  Ist  of  February,  arrived  at 
Khodes  on  the  2nd,  and  at  Beyrout  on  the  9th.  At  this 
time,  says  Wilkie,  the  weather  was  'remorkabH'  flne.  mild, 
and  beautiful,  like  the  summer  in  England.'  Tbey  arrived 
at  Jaffa  on  the  25th  and  at  Jerusalem  on  tha  37th  of  the 
some  month,  al^er  a  journey  livm  London  of  six  monlba 
and  twelve  days.  Wilkie  descrilies  as  follows  the  imprea- 
siou  maile  upon  him  by  the  first  sight  of  Jenisalem — after 
ascending  an  eminence  on  the  road  from  Jaffa,  be  sav*! 
'We  l^aw — and,  oh,  what  a  bight!— tlie  splendid  walled 
city  of  Jerusalem.  This  slmck  me  as  unlike  all  other 
eilies:  it  recalled  the  imaginations  of  Nicolas  Pousain — n 
city  not  for  even.'  day,  not  for  the  present,  but  for  all  lime.' 
While  in  the  Holy  Land  he  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
tested  its  level  by  the  barometer  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  who 
had  lent  it  to  Sir  David  tor  that  purpose.  At  Beyrout  the 
mercury  varied  Oom  .'iU-ISC  to  dtViXJH,  the  thermometer  at 
36  and  60  on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean  :  on  a  level 
with  the  Deiid  Sea  it  rose  to  31-372,  the  thermometer  at 
08;  showing  that  the  level  of  the  latter  is  much  below  that 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  17th  of  April  they  left  Jerusalem  for  Jaffa,  and 
that  place  on  the  8tli  lor  Daroietta  in  Egypt,  whence  they 
started  on  the  22nd  for  Alexandria,  where  they  put  up  at 
Waghorn's  splendid  hotel.  At  Alexandria  Wilkie  com- 
plained of  illneiss ;  he  had  felt  slightly  unwell  for  the  last 
three  months.  He  commenced  a  portrait  of  Mehcmet  Ali 
at  Alexandria,  who  wished  the  portrait  for  himself,  and  sat 
very  patiently  two  hours  and  a  half  the  first  sitting.  On 
the' 21st  of  May  he  embarked  on  board  the  Oriental  for 
England^  on  the  2Gth  he  arrived  ott"  Malta;  on  the  Ut  of 
.Kine  he  expired,  off  Gibraltar,  and  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  his  body  was  committed  to  the 
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deep,  in  )at.  36"  20'  and  long.  6'  42' :  the  burial  service 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  rector  ol' 
VVroxal!,  near  Bath.  His  death  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  imprudently  indulgini:  in  fruit  and  iced  lemo- 
r\ade  at  Malta.  On  the  28th  of  Aucrust,  1841,  a  meeting 
of  the  fripnrlft  of  Sir  David  VVilkie  look  place  at  the 
'fhatohed  House  Tavern.  St.  JamesV  Street,  at  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  presided.  The  result  of  the  meetinf;  was,  that 
a  aubsrriptioii  was  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  erectingr 
a  suitable  monument  to  the  painter:  2000/.  have  been  col- 
lected, and  a  statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Joseph,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  inner  hall  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

Wiltie  wa«  tall  and  of  sandy  complexion,  with  Bharp 
eyes,  was  polite  and  mild  in  his  manners,  was  a  staunch 
'over  of  everylhina^  Scotch,  appeal's  to  have  been  of  no 
party  in  politics,  but  shows  in  his  lettei-s  an  xuidne  respect 
for  the  high  in  place  and  the  wealthy.  As  a  painter,  he 
was  slow,  and  required  models  upon  all  occftsions.  In  the 
fragments  of  a  journal  printed  in  his  Life  by  Allan  Cunning- 
nam,  there  are  many  details  relatini?  to  his  studies,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  artist ;  in  the  same  work  there 
are  a  series  of  remarks  upon  painting  by  Wilkie,  which 
contain  many  sound  views,  and  are  in  parts  very  well 
written. 

Wilkie's  works  are  well  known  by  the  excellent  engrav- 
ings of  llaimbach,  Burnet,  Cousins,  Doo.  and  C.  Fox.  A 
set  of  coloured  print.s  in  imitation  of  Sir  Davids  Oriental 
sketches  has  been  lately  published  by  Graves  and  Warms- 
ley,  I.«ndon. 

To  the  '  Life  of  Wilkie'  already  referred  to  there  is  an 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  all  his  works,  with  the  pro- 
prietors' names,  and  the  prices  received  for  them  by  the 
painter.  At  the  sale  of  his  ett'ects,  which  realised  several 
thousand  pounds,  there  were  many  unfinished  works,  some 
of  which  were  sold  at  verv  high  prices:  an  unfinished  pic- 
tupc  of  The  School  sold  for  7ml. 

(Allan  Cunningham,  The  L\fe  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  with 
hit  Joumalt,  Tmirit,  and  Critical  Remarks  on  Wtjrks  of 
Art,  and  a  Selection  from  his  Correspomience,  London, 
1843,  3  vols.  8vo.) 

WILKINS,  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  was,  according  to  Anthony  4  W^ood,  '  a  person 
endowed  with  rare  gitta,'  '  a  noted  theologist  and  preacher, 
a  curious  critic  in  several  matters,  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician and  experimentist,  and  one  as  well  seen  in  mecha- 
nisms and  new  philosophy  (of  which  he  was  a  great  pro- 
moter) as  any  of  his  time.'  He  was  the  son  of  Walter 
Wilkins,  a  goldsmith  and  citizen  of  Oxford,  but  was  born 
at  the  residence  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Dod  (a 
nonconformist  of  some  note,  and  author  of  several  theolo- 
gical works,  from  one  of  which,  an  Ex|)08ition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  he  is  styled  'the  I>ecalogist')  at  Fawsley, 
neai'  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  year  1614. 
Wilkins  appears  to  have  remained  with  his  grandfather 
until  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  entering  a  grammar- 
school,  when  his  father  placed  him  under  Mr.  Edward  Syl- 
vester, an  Oxford  schoolmaster.  In  Easter  Term,  1627,  at 
the  age  of  tiiirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  student  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  whence  he  shortly  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  John  Tombes, 
the  celebrated  Anal)aptist  and  opponent  of  Baxter.  Tombes 
left  the  university  while  Wilkins  was  an  under-graduate, 
Md  he  did  not  proceed  to  his  first  degree  at  the  usual 
time  ;  but  he  took  Uie  degree  of  B.A.  October  20,  1631, 
and  that  of  M. A.  June  11,  l(i34.  Having  then  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  orders,  and  became  succes- 
sively chaplain  to  William,  I>ord  Say;  George,  Ix)rd 
Berkeley,  and  Cliarles,  Count-palatine  of  Uie  Rtiinc,  with 
whom  fie  resided  for  a  considerable  time  while  he  was  in 
England.  The  skill  of  Wilkins  in  the  mathematics,  to 
which  that  prince  was  much  attached,  is  said  to  have  been 
his  chief  recommendation  for  the  last-mentioned  appoint- 
ment, which  gave  him  much  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
his  favourite  studies.  During  this  time  he  wrote  several 
small  treatises  on  mechanical  philosophy.  His  early  educa- 
tion had  given  him  a  strong  bias  towanls  puritanical  prin- 
ciples, and  accordingly  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  took  part  with  the  parliament  and  Presbyterians, 
and  became  a  party  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Academical  studies  at  the  universities  beine  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  disturbances  of  that  period,  Wilkins  assidu- 
ously promoted  those  meetings  in  London  which  eventually 
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led  to  the  formation  of  the  Reyml  Society.     Arc 
Bishop  Sprat  and  Dr.  Wallis,  indeed,  he  w*«  »• 
promoter  of  the  meetings  referred  to.  at  which  , 
theological  discussions  were  strictly  nvoided,  nl 
branch  of  naturaJ  philosophy  waa  made  a  snbjef 
quiry.     In  1648  he  was  .selected  by  a  committee  a,f 
ior  the  reformation  of  the  university  of  Oxford  to  ' 
office  of  warden  of  Wadharo  College,  and  on  t\ 
April,  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.D.  on  the 
davi  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  wsrdenahip, ' 
rendered  vacant  by  the  ejection  of  the  loyaltflt^ 
Mr.  John  Pitt     On  the  18th  of  Decerabn.  imf 
came  D.D.,  and  about  the  same  time  he  * 
engagement  of  fidelity  to  the  new  comn: 
unable  after  his  removal  from  Lonil. 
sophical  meetings,  he  took  part  iu  li 
association  of  similar  character  at  u\i  oi 

year  1752,  prior  to  which  the  society  had  .? 

ings  of  Dr.  Petty,  to  the  end  of  his  wariiiuMU)',  die 
ings  were  held  in  Wadham  College.  In  or  about  the  jnt 
16.56  Wilkins  married  Robina,  widow  of  Peter  French,  aai 
sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  di^ 
pensatton  for  retaining  his  office,  notwithstanding  the  niki 
of  the  college,  which  imposed  celibacy  on  thi-  wuttn. 
Burnet  states,  in  his  *  History-  of  his  Own  Time,"  that  bi 
made  no  other  use  of  this  alliance  '  but  to  do  good  vSecs. 
and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford  from  tlie  aoumtM  «f 
Owen  and  Good%vin.'  In  the  early  part  of  the  rear  UBi^ 
after  the  death  of  Oliver,  Richard  Cromwell  'appoiahl 
Wilkins  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam!      '  ul  thttt 

also  he  exerted  himself  to  increase  a  tast>  .roxaHl 

philosophy,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a  byim  ■>!  uniftMl 
benevolence  tor  narrow  par*y  feelings.  At  the  R««I(W> 
tion,  in  the  following  year,  he  wa£  ejected  from  hisiM»> 
tership,  and  for  some  time  he  remained  out  of  faTour,  ttfA 
at  court  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur>\  nn  ari  c«Ml 
of  his  marriage.     While  his  fortunes  were  at  ''  '  i^ 

Wilkins  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  Society  ■'  i^ 

and  being  thus  again  brought  to  reside  in  Lomiijn,  it*  ••- 
tered  with  ardour  into  the  proceedings  of  the  philosoptMil 
association  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  conoedtiii 
and  which  now  assumed  a  more  organizt^d  form.  In  108 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence.  JewrTk  • 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  iuyri 
Society  in  the  Ibllowing  year,  he  became  one  of  the  ooomA 
Having  obtained  favour  at  court,  he  was  soon  proniotcd  il 
the  deanery  of  Ripon,  and  in  1068  to  thi-  t>i>.hr>pric  rf 
Chester,  to  which  he  was  consecrated  oi  of  N^ 

vember  :  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  had  manied  ;i  ligMa; 

prfAched  his  consecration  sermon.  It  is  related  that 
he  obtained  this  bishopric  through  the  interest  of  the  Dnkt 
of  Buckingham  ;  and  Walter  Pope,  in  his  Life  of  Selk 
Ward,  Bijihop  of  Salisbury,  says  tnat  he  had  it  net 
without  but  against  the  consent  of  the  Archbishopj 
terburj'  (Sheldon),  who  subsequently,  after  he  knewi 
sonally,  declare<l  that  the  prejudice  which  he  had  ent 
against  him  was  unjust.  Wilkins  died  November  19. 1^ 
of  a  suppression  of  urine,  which  was  mistaken  for  M 
and  mistreated.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  III* 
lotson's  house  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  and  he 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  TlUo 
wa-s  appointed  executor  to  his  will,  which  gave  4001. 
Royal  Society  and  200Z.  to  Wadham  Colleffe.  la 
edition  of  the  *  Athena?  Oxonienses'  are  notice*  of 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments  of  Wilkins,  not  mention 
above. 

Wilkins's  opinions  on   eccle^astical  subjects   exp 
him  to  much  animadversion;  but  even  lliose  who 
opposed  to  him  in  opinion  bear  testimony  to   his 
talents.     Wood,  whose   panegyric  has  been   que 
serves  that  he  could  not  say  "that  there  was  tmy 
ficient  in  him  but  a  constant  mind  and  settled  pr 
and  other  writers  allude  to  his  character  in  siraili 
His  avowed  moderation  and  toleration  to  di»ei 
his  readiness  to  swear  allegiance  to  the   mlini 
whatever  that  might  be,  are  the  points 
by  those  who  take  an  unfavourable  view  An^iCi 

but  his  benevolence  does  not  appear  to  bi-  impugnod,  I 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  &  courage  which  enikbieill 
to  stand  against  the   current  of  reproaches  wl 
kindly-disptviied  clergj'men  were  ready  to  heap  tm  I 

Some  of  Wilkins »  works  are  ex«'''  '"^ 
though,  as  might  be  expected  from 
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hU  day,  thejr  contain  much  that  U  chimerical  and  absurd. 
The  principid  are  the  •-  >  ■••  -:_i^  'Discovery  of  ft  New- 
World  ;  or  a  discoursi  a  prove  that  it  is  probable 
that  there  maybe  aiu....^.  ..-citable  world  in  the  Moon; 
with  a  discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
thither.'  This  work,  wliich  appeared  in  1638,  and  wa« 
igpien}  tines  re-printed,  excited  much  ridicule,  although 
^ut  few  of  the  fourteen  propositions  which  the  author 
•n<t«avours  to  establish  would  be  questioned  by  modem 
sstronomers  and  philosophers :  the  last,  that  it  is  possible 
for  some  of  our  posterity  to  find  out  a  conveyance  to  the 
other  world  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  moon,  and 
if  there  be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with 
them,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  could  be  seriously 
opposed  or  called  in  question.  Wilkins  however  en- 
wavours  to  prove  that  the  construction  of  a  flying-machine 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  such  a  voyage  is  by  no  means  the 
chimerical  absurdity  which  most,  even  in  tfje  prest^nt  day, 
would  consider  it.  2,  'Discourse  concerning  a  new_ Planet, 
tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the 
Planets,'  published  in  1640.  These  two  works  appeared 
anonymouHly,  but  were  well  known  to  be  by  Wilkins. 
3,  'Mercur)',  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger  ;  showing 
bow  a  man  may  with  privacy  and  speed  communicate  his 
Thoughts  to  a  Friend  at  any  distance.'  This  curious 
TOlame  contains  notices  of  a  great  number  of  schemes  for 
tridgnphic  communication,  writing  by  cipher  or  in  sym- 
pithetie  inks,  and  other  means  of  secret  or  rapid  commu- 
oeation.  One  chapter,  the  eighteenth,  ia  devoted  to 
ions  for  '  a  language  tiuit  may  consist  only  of  tunes 
isical  notes,  without  any  articulate  sound.'  4, 
Imatical  Magic^  or  the  Wonders  that  may  be  per- 
i  by  Mechanical  Geometry,'  a  singular  work,  the 
Of  which  is  tolerably  defined  by  its  title,  published 
8.  5.  In  1G68  appeared,  in  one  folio  volume,  printed 
pirder  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  '  Essay  towards  a  Real 
meter  and  a  Philosophical  Language,'  a  work  founded 
or  s«gfrested  by  a  treatise  published  a  few  years 
Jy  by  George  Dalgarno.  To  this  is  appended  an 
ftjcal  Dictionarj-,  wherein  all  English  words,  ac- 
to  their  various  significations,  are  either  referred 
places  in  the  Philosophical  Tables  (in  the  Essay) 
ixplaiDcd  by  such  words  as  arc  in  those  tables.'  The 
four  of  the  preceding  works  were  reprinted  in  ITOti, 
lin  in  1802,  in  a  collected  form,  together  with  an 
,_ct  of  the  *  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character.'  Wilkins 
I  published  several  theological  works,  of  which  '  Eccle- 
tea,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Gift  of  Preaching  as  it  falls 

«tb^  Rules  of  Art,'  passed  through  several  editions,  the 
1%.:  ired  in  1646.     His  '  Discourse  concerning 

K<  .vidcnce,  in  all  the  Rugged  Passages  of 

t  iuniii>.iifil  in  1649,  and  '  Discourse  concerning  the 
Oiflof  Prayer.'  published  in  1651,  were  also  repeatedly 
ffprinted.  Wilkins  left  his  papers  to  the  care  of  his 
friend  Tillotson,  allowing  him  to  use  his  own  discretion 
Ji  to  publishing  any  of  them;  and  in  1675  appeared  a 
B^be  '  Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Relijjion,' 
Bch  he  had  left  in  an  unfinished  stale.  In  1682  Tillot- 
loa  published  a  volume  containing  fifteen  of  Wilkin»'s 
■ermons,  and  some  others  were  published  separately  during 
h»  life  and  also  ailer  his  decease. 
^Wood's  Athents  Oxonienses,  by  Blisa  ;  Burnet's  History 
*  ■       Om'm  Time:  Biographia  Britauniea.') 

KINS.  SIR  CH.\RLE.S,  Knight  and  K.C.H.,  was 
uuin  ui  the  year  1749,  at  Frome  in  Somersetshire.  His 
bther.  Walter,  derived  his  descent  from  an  ancestor  of  the 
Belebratfd  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester.  His  mother, 
tfary  Wray,  was  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Byngs  *nd  St.  Los  of  Wiltshire,  and  through  them  from 
Lawrence  Hyde  of  the  same  county,  grandfather  of  the 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  One  ot  his  maternal  uncles 
wa-N  Robert  Bateman  Wray  [Wilw],  a  celebrated  engraver 
i»f  gem<<m  tlie  antique  style;  another  Charles,  from  whom 
|fe.  Wilkins  derived  his  baptismal  name,  was  a  partner  of 
^^«6r«.  Hoares,  the  bankers  in  Fleet  Street.  Tliis  gentle- 
Eui.  having  received  the  offer  of  a  writcrehip  on  the  Ben- 
gal «tabli*liroent,  accepted  it  for  his  nephew,  who  had 
_j,- — .  r..r.r„  1,,..  earliest  years  such  indications  of  a  strong 
a;,  mind,  that  Mr.  Wray  had  no  doubt  of  his 

cot : --^-t  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Wilkins  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1770,  and  in  the 
ivwt  of  a  fevr  year«  found  means  amidst  his  duties  as  a 
%«t  to  make  considerable  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
i».  C,  No.  1?28. 


Arabic  and  Persian,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  spoken 
languages  of  India.  He  effected  this  at  a  lime  when  such 
studies  were  generally  neglected,  and  when  no  part  of  them 
had  yet  been  made  compulsory.  In  the  yenr  1778  he 
aided  the  efforts  of  the  Governor-general  Hastings  for  im- 
proving the  education  of  the  Company's  servants  Ijy  priiit- 
uig  the  Bengalee  grammar  of  Halhed,  who,  in  his  preface, 
informs  us  that  after  having  failed  to  obtain  types  of  the 
Bengalee  character  from  the  ablest  artists  in  London,  he 
had  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  whose  success  was  com- 
plete. '  This  book.'  Mr,  Halhed  observes,  •  will  always 
bear  an  intrinsic  value  from  its  containing  as  extraordinary 
an  instance  of  mechanic  abilities  as  has  perhaps  ever  ap* 
peared.  In  a  country  so  remote  from  all  connection  with 
European  artists,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  obliged  to  charge  him- 
self with  the  various  occupations  of  metallurgist,  engraver, 
founder,  and  printer.'  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  remarks,  that  *  to  the 
ingenuitv  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  unaided  by  models  for  imitation 
or  by  artists  for  his  direction,  the  government  was  indebted 
for  its  printing-office,  and  for  the  many  official  purposes  to 
which  it  had  been  applied.'  Ixird  TeignmoUth  also,  in  his 
'  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones,'  attests,  that  '  the  art  of  printing 
had  been  introduced  into  Bengal  by  the  untaught  skill  of 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  had  advanced  to  great  perfection,  and 
that  many  publications  equally  useful  and  interesting  had 
issued  from  the  press  which  he  had  established.* 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Wilkins  formed  a  set  of  Per- 
sian types,  which,  as  well  as  the  Bengalee,  continued  to  be 
employed  for  the  service  of  the  Company.  As  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  native  languages  advanced,  He  became  more 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self master  of  that  parent  dialect  which  he  found  diffused 
over  them  all,  and  which  is  the  depositorj-  of  the  learning 
and  science  of  India.  He  continued  therefore  during  the 
remainder  of  his  residence  in  that  country  to  follow  this 
hitherto  untrodden  path  of  science,  and  thus  has  justly 
obtained  the  title  of  '  the  Father  of  Sanscrit  Literature.' 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  been  the  contemporary  in  In- 
dia of  Mr,  Hastings  and  Sir  William  Jones,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing the  intimate  fViendship  of  those  disting\iished  men. 
who  took  the  mo>itlively  interest  in  hisliterarj-  piu^uils,  and 
whose  approbation  stimulated  his  exertions;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
the  salutary  influence  which  his  Sanscrit  learning  gave  hira 
over  everything  connected  with  the  Brahmins,  were  often 
eminently  useful  in  the  civil  and  judicial  government  of 
India.  In  some  MS.  letters  of  Sir  William  Jones's  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Wilkins,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  are  numerous  inBtanc«8  of  Sir  William's  references 
to  him  in  aid  of  his  own  studies  in  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  relat- 
ing to  questions  connected  with  his  judicial  office.  In  one 
of  these  letters  he  says,  '  You  are  the  first  European  who 
ever  understood  Sanscrit.'  In  another,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  stream  of  Hindu  law  should  be  pure, 
for  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Hindu  lawyers 
through  our  ignorance  of  Sanscrit.' 

In  the  year  1784  Mr.  Wilkins  was  instrumental,  in  union 
with  the  same  accomplished  scholar,  in  establishing  the 
Literary  Society  of  Calcutta,  whose  publications,  called 
'  The  .tVsiatic  Researches,"  were  regarded  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  the  learned  of  Europe.  A  separate  work  how- 
ever of  his  own  operated  perhaps  still  more  strongly  to  exrite 
curiosity,  and  to  give  hopes  of  an  ample  harvest  in  the  field 
of  Sanscrit  letters:  namely,  his  translation  of  the  Bhagvat- 
gita,  one  of  the  Episodes  of  the  Mahabhirata,  or  great 
national  poem  of  the  Hindus.  This  translation  having 
been  transmitted  in  manuscript  by  the  governor-general  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  17^.  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  should  be  published,  was  printed 
accordingly  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  together  with 
the  annexed  letter  ot  Mr.  Hastings  before  alluded  to.  in 
which  that  enlightened  statesman  took  occasion  to  communi- 
cate his  views  on  the  encouragement  necessary  to  be  given 
by  the  government  of  India  to  the  cultivation  of  languages 
and  science.  In  the  year  1786  the  decline  of  Mr.  Wilkins's 
health,  caused  by  the  unremitted  attention  given  to  his 
studies  and  public  duties,  rendered  necessary  his  return  to 
Europe.  At  Bath  in  the  following  year  he  published  an 
English  translation  of  the  '  Hitopatlfsa  of  Vishnu  Sarma," 
being  the  Sanscrit  original  of  that  Persian  collection  of 
fftljles,  the  French  and  English  versions  of  which  are 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  •  Fables  of  Pilpnv.'     Not  long 
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afterwardB  he  began  to  arrange  the  materiRla  for  a  Sanscrit 
grammai',  which  ne  hiul  brousrht  with  him  from  India;  and 
at  hiij  residence  at  Ilawkhurst  in  Kent,  followina;  the  same 
method  which  he  had  employed  at  HooRley  with  the  Ben- 
galee types,  he  foniied  with  his  own  hands  a  set  of  Devana- 
gari  characters  in  steel,  made  matrices  and  moulds,  and 
cast  from  them  a  fount  of  types.  He  had  already  printed 
twenty  pages  of  the  grammar,  when,  in  May,  1796,  his 
house  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  so  suddenly  that 
although  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  saved,  together 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  punches  and  matrices,  the 
types  were  lost  or  rendered  xiseless.  A  copy  of  the  printed 
pages  had  been  sent  to  his  friend  the  late  William  Mars- 
den,  Esq.  [Marsdkn],  and  is  probably  the  only  one  ex- 
tant. Tijis  misfortune,  added  to  other  circumstances,  pre- 
vented the  resumption  of  his  labours  till  the  year  1806, 
when,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  East  India  College  at 
Hertford,  the  study  of  Sanscrit  having  become  one  of  the 
most,  desirable  branches  of  the  system  of  education  there 
established,  Mr.  Wilkins  zealously  aided  this  object,  the 
grammar  was  speedily  completed,  new  letters  were  ca'it, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  this,  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Wtl- 
kins's  works,  was  published. 

In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  librarian  to  the  East 
India  Company.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  librarj'  and 
museum  attained  a  degree  of  importance,  utility,  and 
interest  which  they  had  not  before  possessed  ;  and  became 
an  attraction  to  visitors  both  native  and  foreign,  who,  in 
common  with  those  connected  with  India  continually  re- 
sorting thither,  were  not  less  gnitifitid  by  the  obliging 
attentions  of  the  librarian,  than  impressed  with  admiration 
of  his  profound  and  extensive  knowledge:  an  elegant  tes- 
timony to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  amusing  romance 
of  *  Hadji  Baba.'  In  1805  he  became  visitor  and  examiner 
of  the  students  in  the  Oriental  department  both  at  Hailey- 
bury  and  at  Adtlisoombe.  These  offices  he  held,  and  per- 
foi-med  the  dnties  of  them,  with  scarcely  any  intermisision, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  IStli  May,  1836, 
within  a  few  days  of  attaining  his  87th  year.  To  such  a 
degree  did  he  enjoy  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  last, 
that,  not  many  days  before  the  short  illness  which  preceded 
his  decease,  he  made,  at  the  request  of  the  prtsidenl  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Imam 
of  Muscat,  and  forwarded  it  to  that  mini-stcr.  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins  was  twice  married,  and  left  three  daugliters. 

The  published  works  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  are,  a  new  edition  of  Richardson's 
'  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary'  f  1806-10),  and  the  roots 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  (1815).  In  Dalrymple's*  Oriental 
Repertory'  arc  found  also  a  translation  of  tne  Dushwarta 
ana  Sakoontala,  an  episode  of  tbe  Mahabhirata  ;  and  in 
the  '  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature '  another  portion  of  a 
translation  of  the  same  great  poem.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  papers  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  •  Asiatic 
Researches.'  Among  his  unpublished  translations  from 
the  Sanscrit  arc  'The  Institutes  of  Menu,'  of  which  he  had 
completed  more  than  two-thirds,  when  he  was  induced  to 
desist  by  the  knowledge  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  en- 
gage<l  on  the  same  worK,  and  which  the  latter  published 
in  1794.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  and  of  many  other  learned 
sojiieties  abroad  a»  well  as  at  home.  In  182.^  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  presented  to  him  their  gold  medal, 
bearing  the  inscription  '  Carolo  Wilkins,  IJteratnrjB  San- 
scrita;  Principi.'  In  183.3  George  IV.  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knight  bachelor  and  knight  commander  of 
the  Guelphic  order. 

Residing  generally  in  London,  he  had  a  large  acquaint- 
ance among  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  formed  one 
of  that  distinguished  society,  consisting  of  Rennell,  Mars- 
den,  WoUaston,  Young,  and  others  of  tne  same  class,  who 
so  often  assembled  around  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  or  one  of  that  which  met  pe- 
riodically at  the  club  established  originally  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Wilkins 
wtts  elected  a  member  in  the  year  180G.  His  comprehoti- 
sivemiad  was  not  less  alive  to  the  advances  of  science,  the 
discoveries  in  cherai.stiy,  mechanics,  and  the  arts,  than  to 
])lulolo£:\-,  and  no  man  was  more  ready  and  liberal  in  im- 
parting fiia  knowledge  to  others. 

WILKINS,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  August  31,  1778,  at 
Cambridge,  where  liis  father  waa  a  builder.  In  thai  uni- 
versity he  received  an  academic  education,  being  matri- 
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culated  at  Gonville  and  Cains  College  in  1796,  and  m- 
duating  as  sixth  wrangler  in  1800.  Haviiw  in  the  foaam- 
ing  year   obtained   a  tj-avelling   baohelorwrfp,  he  vitiled 

Italy  and  Greece;  and  almost  i>"'^'<>''«''''v  %(^tt  his  TCton, 
published  his  *  Antinoities  ot  !>»«*,'   imiitnl 

folio,  1907,  a  work  mther  unsaU^: :  y  cxecutt 

containing  much  of  particular  interest  to  pr 
students,  owing  to  which  it  was  coldly  received 
tecls.  It  was  however  well  calculated  to  reeoiM 
author  to  scholars  and  obtain  for  him  the  patr 
university,  nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  In  the  seiu< 
he  was  employed  as  architect  of  Downing  Ctili 
buildings  were  forthwith  begun.  They  are  - 
from  being  completed,  nor  is  it  much  to  be  n, 
there  is  now  little  likelihood  of  the  entire  dr>iirn 
ever  carried  out.  It  is  more  to  be  regielted  that  Williim 
should  here  have  thrown  away  a  rare  opportunity,  and  thai, 
biassed  by  his  previous  studies,  and  ambitious  orgi\inf  ho 
own  university  a  classical  piece  of  architecture,  he  ' 
have  posljMjned  all  other  considerations  to  that 
Enamoured  of  the  study  of  the  Grecian  style,  he 
neither  to  have  thought  now  far  that  style  could  be  >d«j 
tu  the  occasion,  nor  how  far  the  occasion  requiredj 
the  style  would  not  admit  of.  Instead  of  endesn 
adapt  it,  he  niereiy  applied  it,  junt  as  he  foi 
ranges  of  low  buildings  which  derive  their  es 
merely  from  their  columns,  for  in  other  respect*  I 
merely  so  many  neat  houses ;  at  all  cvent-s  this 
shows  to  peculiar  disadvantage  at  such  a  place  as  Okn- 
bridge.  Neith<>r  does  the  building  make  amends  hi  odw 
respects  for  its  unsatisfactoriness  as  a  piece  of  trchMeeliait 
the  accommodation  it  affords  being  very  defective,  ahho 
the  cost  has  been  enormous. 

In  the  case  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybunr.  B 
which  he  built  a  few  years  afterwuds,  when  he  rield 
appointment  of  architect  to  the  East  India  Comp«fly. 
the  resignation  of  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  there  wet* 
lea.st  no  local  associations  to  deter  him  fh>m  h»fh% 
recourse  again  to  '  pure  Greek'  architecfcurv ;  but  It  issMBC' 
what  strange  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  improre  um 
his  specimen  at  Cambridge,  he  should  have  don*  nth 
more  than  repeat  the  same  design.  He  afterwards fuc^ 
ceedcd  better  when  he  had  to  adopt  Gothic  fortlMldfr 
tions  and  alterations  which  he  executed  at  the  three  eo^ 
leges  of  Trinity  ( 1823),  Corpus  (1823  >.  and  Kings ' 
Cambridge.  \^hile  he  had  there  to  work  with  a  etj_ 
way  suited  to  the  purpose,  he  was  also  less  fett 
tho.se  pedantic  scruples  which  prevented  him  froral 
the  Grecian  style  with  freedom,  where  it  must  either ' 
treated  or  bcti-ay  its  inapplicability  and  its  inco 
ness  for  the  actual  occasion. 

Greater  freedom  he  did  afterwards  all. 
facade  of  University  College,  Gower 
called  tlieUniversity  of  London,  where  hi-  I)•.l^  noi 
to  introduce  a  dome  in  combination  with  a  Grecian 
and  to  devate  the  latter  upon  a  suttttnicture  the 
the  basement  flioor,  and  forming  a  most  plcturci^ 
arrangement  of  flights  of  steps.  Of  all  his  works  pet" 
this  is  the  one  which  obtained  lor  him  most  prai»(f 
both  profes-sional  men  and  critics;  but  unfortunsts' 
wings  have  not  yet  been  erected,  and  those  par  " 
exterior  to  which  they  would  have  been  conure 
remain  in  their  first  unfinished  state  :  as  to  the 
it  is  anything  bnt  convenient.  The  reputation 
by  this  edifice,  the  only  one  he  had  1' 
the  metropolis,  excepting  the  University  < 
Mall  East,  suffered  greatly  by  the  nearly  um^eriaj  owoi 
raised  aerninst  his  National  Gallery.  I^o  doubt  bcJlB 
many  difficulties  and  adverse  circiim;».3n,..»^  ir,  on«<»a| 
within  that  work  :  cramped  by  wan!  1 

in  various  ways,  he  hod  no  little  \  i 

and  had  also  to  sustain  what  appeared  to  I 
systematic   opposition   against   hira  on  the    , 
public  press.      Still   it  is  difRcult  to  conctive   In."*  ti. 
could  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  his  preceding  work    H''» 
the  dome  is  a  most  unfortunate  feature — offi-r 
line  and  mean  in  character.     Neither  is  the   •■ 
so  satisfactory  as  might  hare  b' 
instance,  been  made  to  rise  ab<> 
but  here  the  architect  was  re 
make  use  of  the  columns  from  1 

to  which  however  he  did  not  .^. ^  ...... 

entablature. 
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•■  Um  National  Gallery  vraa  incurring  critiotsm,  both 
fell  meant  and  inTidiotw,  the  architect  entered  into  the 
corapteUlion  lor  the  new  huutea  of  parliament,  in  1836; 
bat  bis  design  did  not  obtain  one  of  the  premiums.  The 
Kmarlu  however  attached  to  it  by  its  author  in  the  descrip- 
tire  catoloi^e  of  the  desijfns  were  in  a  tone  that  called 
attention  to  it  there,  and  he  inimediately  followed  them  up 
by  *  An  Apology  for  the  Designs  of  the  New  Houses  ol 
iWlJ&ment,  marked  "  Phil-Archimedes ;' '  wherein  he  anim- 
adverted very  freely,  and  with  no  little  bitternesj  of  tone, 
both  on  the  successful  design  and  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
minoners.  To  annoyances  and  vexations  of  this  kind 
MKce«ded  an  event  which  raised  him  to  a  more  conspicuous 
eminence  in  his  profession  ;  for  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
loane,  in  1837,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  professor 
of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  had 
taea  made  a  member  in  l8iM.  Yet  while  his  acquirements 
woe  of  a  kind  to  do  honour  to  the  academic  chair,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  he  would  have  proved  a  very  competent 
imtructor.  His  '  Prolusiones  ArchitectontciE,"  the  first 
pot  of  which  (the  only  one  publiishedi  appeared  just  at 
that  time,  1837,  did  not  auc^ur  well  for  his  future  lectures, 
bciiM:  minutely  archsK>lo{:icaJ,  and  withal  fanciful ;  such 
•k least  is  the  essay  intended  to  prove,  from  no  better  data 
than  sach  dimenaions  as  are  stated,  that  the  Temple  oi 
Jowalem  was  the  type  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  He 
,  didBOt  however  live  to  deliver  any  lectures  at  the  Academy, 
the  term  (two  years)  allowed  to  a  new  professor 
liim:>eif  for  them  had  expired,  he  himi^ii  was 
His  constitution  had  latterly  been  greatly  im- 
gout,  and  ho  had  been  visibly  sinking  for  some 
le  died  at  Cambndie'e,  August  Slst,  1839,  on 
jsixty-firat  birthday,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
X'bristi,  a  part  of  the  new  buildings  at  that  college 
'  "ly  him,  and  which  he  considered  his  best  work. 

other  structures  by  him  are  : — the  Nelson  Pillar 

rvtile  Street,   Dublin,    IW8;    the  Nelson  Pillar  at 

aouth,  IKI7:    and  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park 

aer,  which  it  remarkable,  and  not  uapleasingly  so,  fur 

(etiiwtyle  portico  of  square  columns  in  its  ea^t  front. 

iington  Castle,  the  seat  of  Earl  Moira,  and  a  house  tor 

iFoljamhe,  at  O^sberton,  are  aiw  both  attributed  to  liim, 

1  published  as  such  in  Richardson's  *  New  Vitruvius  Bri- 

MVM  ','  bat  they  are  rather  discreditable,  the  first  being 

kett*r  than  *  Strawberry  Hill '  Gothic,  and  the  second 

tre  parody  of  Grecian  Doric  architecture.     It  is  mote 

I  hat  they  were  by  the  elder  Wilkins,  his  father  ; 

htmself,  they  must  have  been  designed  before  he 

the  literary  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
Eihed  *  Atheniensia,  or  Remarks  on  the  Buildings  and 
Aatiqaitie*  of  Athens,'  in  1816;  and  '  The  Civil  Architec* 
In  of  Vitruvins.  containing  those  books  relating  to  the 
INiblie  and  Private  Edificesof  the  Antient8,'imp.4to.,  1812, 
•  which  Imt  it  was  his  intention  to  add  a  translation  of 
MSM  of  the  other  booka ;  but  thuugh  such  translation  was 
Ikdounced  about  two  yean  before  his  death,  it  rvever  ap- 
leawd. 

WILL.     The  notion  of  necessity  has  been  explained  in 
he    artt!-'"  Tc^-pvsrrY:   it  remains  here  to  consider  the 

iUCStiOn  ill. 

TT^epi^.  ,.i^  ..  ,  111  which  this  question  has  been  involved  is 

lerlnps  mainly  owing  to  careleMtten  in  the  use  of  terms; 

lad  yet,  however  cnrefully  we  may  select  and  use  our 

HiB*  in  discussing  this  question,  it  has  alwa3rs  been  found 

erv  difficult  to  state  it  clearly.     Hartley  puts  the  ques- 

n: — He  'embraces  the  opinion  of  the  mechanism 

vstty  of  human  aetions,  in  opposition  to  what  is  ge- 

i«mi^'  '  >  e-will  ;*  and  he  says,  'by  the  mechanism 

if  burfi!'  I  mean  that  each  action  results  from  the 

'=  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  same 

^ame  certainty,  as  other  effects  do 

-iTn>  iui...  HM  .  i..u,,v  „,  ,■■"•'■■■'•  ■^r,  that  a  person  cannot  do 

idifferently  either  of  s  A  and  its  contrary  a, 

,.v,,i.,  ft,,-  i.rpvi.nis  cin    : -■-  -i  ar€  the  same;    but  is 

necessity  of  doing  one  of  them  and  that 
,  i^  to  this,   I  suppose  that  by  free-will  is 

Kcnt  a  power  of  doing  either  the  action  A  or  its  con- 
r«rv.  while  tlie  previou.«(  circumstances  remain  the  same. 
f  r  ill  be  raesnt  a  power  of  beginning  motion, 

1^,^  lie  to  the  same  thing  ;  since  according  to  the 

ipinioa  i)f  mechanism,  as  here  explained,  man  has  no  such 
lower ;    hut  every  action  or  bodily  motion  arises  from 


previous  circumstanees,  or  bodily  motions,  already  existing 
m  the  brain,  t.  e.  from  vibrations,  which  are  either  the 
immediate  effect  of  impresbions  then  made,  or  the  remote 
compound  effect  of  former  impressions,  or  both.  But  if 
by  free-will  be  meant  anything  different  from  these  two 
definitions  of  it,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  mind  here  laid  down.  Thus  if 
free-will  be  defined  the  power  of  doing  what  a  person  de- 
sires or  wills  to  do — of  deliberating,  suspending,  chousing, 
Sec, — or  of  resisting  the  motives  of  sensuality,  ambition, 
resentment,  &o. — free-will,  under  certain  limitations,  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  mechanism,  but 
even  tlowa  from  it ;  since  it  appears,  from  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  voluntary  and  hcmi-voluntary  powers  of  call- 
ing up  ideas,  of  exciting  and  restraining  am>ctiuns,  and  of 
performing  and  siiMpenciim;  actions,  arise  from  the  me- 
chanism of  our  natures.  This  may  t>e  called  free-will  in 
the  popular  and  practical  sense,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  is  opposed  to  mechanism,  and  which  may  be 
called  free-will  in  the  philosophical  sense.'  This  paasage 
is  not  selected  as  being  a  peculiarly  successful  statement 
of  the  question,  but  simply  because  it  shows  with  suth- 
cient  accuracy  what  the  matter  under  considerati(jn  is, 
and  that  independently  of  the  author's  theoiy  of  vibra- 
tions. 

The  universal  language  and  practice  of  mankind  imply 
a  belief  in  a  kind  of  free-will.  To  deliberate,  to  choose, 
to  determine,  and  to  act  in  pursuance  of  such  deter- 
mination, are  expressions  in  every  roan's  mouth,  and  things 
within  every  man's  ordinary  experience,  lx>tli  of  himself 
and  others.  Every  man  also  supposes  that  another  will 
choose  and  determine  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  that 
he  himself  would  under  the  sam«  external  circumstances  ; 
that  IS,  each  man  believes  that  every  other  man  will  be 
governed  by  motives,  or  will  act  according  to  motives,  in 
the  main  pretty  much  as  he  would  himsjeif.  When  men 
act  differently  under  the  same  pxtemal  circumstances,  the 
cause  of  the  ditference  in  conduct  is  not  referred  to  the 
circumstances,  in  which  it  is  here  supposed  that  there  is 
no  difference,  but  to  some  difference  in  the  pencils.  We 
t>elieve  therefore  that  circumstances  move  men  to  act, 
but  that  we  have  at  least  a  certain  power  of  weighing 
these  various  motives  and  giving  the  preponderance  to 
one  or  another,  and  that  different  men  po*sess  anil  oxircise 
this  power  in  different  degrees.  This  may  be  called,  in  a 
sense,  a  free  exercise  of  the  will,  and  every  man,  at  least 
who  is  of  sound  mind,  believes  that  he  luui  this  power,  and 
ia  supposed  by  others  to  have  it. 

The  belief  that  man  possesses  this  power  is  the  founda- 
tion of  laws  which  forbid  acts  under  certain  penalties.  All 
legislators  have  believed  that  the  knowledge  that  a  ceriain 
punishment  will  follow  a  certain  aet  if  detected,  operates 
in  some  degree  on  thoee  who  are  disjwsed  to  do  the  for- 
bidden act ;  that  the  persons  who  are  by  any  motives  led 
towards  such  act  may,  and  as  a  general  rule  will,  delibe- 
rate on  the  penalty  attached  to  the  act  before  they  do  it, 
and  will  otten  be  prevented  from  doing  i't  by  a  comparison 
of  the  advantage  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  the 
act,  with  the  certain  penalty  attached  to  it.  Many  per- 
sons do  not  violate  the  law,  because  they  have  been  brought 
up  in  habits  of  uniform  obedience  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
penalties  of  the  law  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  their  con- 
duct ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  has  some  effect  on  many  men,  and  is  a  motive 
which,  operating  on  the  mind  and  operated  upon  by  the 
mind,  produces  self-restraint.  The  enactment  of  penal 
laws  supposes  a  power  in  men  to  determine  how  they  will 
act ;  or.  in  other  words,  it  supposes  at  least  that  motives 
can  be  presented  to  men  which  shall  in  some  way  and  in 
some  degree  determine  their  conduct. 

That  men  then  do  act  under  the  inflaence  of  motives, 
and  that  they  have  also  the  power  of  weighing  motives, 
is  tmiversadly  admitted,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
is  immaterial  to  inquire  any  further.  A  man  subjects 
himself  to  a  certain  discipline,  he  educates  his  children 
in  a  certain  method,  and  legislators  forbid  men  to  do  a 
variety  of  acts— all  acting  under  the  bchef  that  the  disci- 
pline,'the  education,  and  the  rules  of  law  are  so  manv 
motives,  which,  by  constantly  operating  ou  the  mind,  will 
produce  on  the  whole  a  certain  line  of  conduct  in  thoN 
who  are  the  objects  of  them. 

But  it  Ins  been  already  said  that  the  extn-naJ  circum- 
stances or  the  motives  being  the  same,  two  persons  will 
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often  Rct  differently  under  Ihem.    As  the  CTttemftl  motives  f  ordinary  mode  of  speech,  we  here  mean  to  erpreas  nothiof 


are  by  the  supposition  the  same,  there  is  some  difference 
in  the  persons  which  causes  the  difFercnee  of  conduct. 
Under  t^ie  same  external  circumstances  one  man  will 
violate  the  law.  and  another  wi!l  not :  one  will  steal  and 
rob,  and  commit  murder,  and  another  will  nat.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  that  the  transgressor  of  the  law  is  punished  on 
the  supposition  that  his  act  is  voluntary;  that  he  could,  if 
he  chose,  have  acted  differently.  Practically,  he  who 
executes  the  law  will  not  trouble  himself  wiflj  the  miestion 
whether  a  particular  individual  could  have  acted  diiierenlly 
under  the  circuiiislances:  if  it  is  shown  that  such  a  pers^m 
posseeaed  the  ordinary  understanding  of  mankind,  he  will 
see  no  reasoa  for  remitting  the  punishment ;  because  he 
believes  that  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  penalty  attached 
to  a  particular  act  will  operate  to  deter  people  from  doing 
it.  The  question  of  an  absolute  free-w)ll>  then,  doe*  not 
concern  a  legislator.     It  is  enough  for  him  lo  present  the 

E roper  motives  for  acting  or  not  acting  in  certain  ways,  if 
e  believes  that  such  motives  will  on  the  whole  produce 
the  conduct  which  he  requires.  Nor  does  the  question  of 
absolute  free-will  concern  any  other  person  who  has  to 
direct  or  operate  upon  others.  If  he  believes  that  he  can 
place  such  circumstances  around  persons  or  present  to  them 
such  motives  as  will  ensure  a  delerminate  course  of  action, 
it  is  unimportant  whether  he  believes  that  the  course  of 
action  is  necessarily  determined  by  these  circumstances,  or 
by  these  concurring  with  other  circumstances,  or  that  the 
persona  who  arc  under  their  influence  do  in  some  way  or 
other  chooee  and  determine  to  act  as  he  wishes  them  to  act. 

But  if  we  examine  more  closely  any  particular  act  of  a 
man's  life,  suppose  it  to  be  an  act  which  has  about  it  all 
the  marks  of  slow  deliberation,  in  what  sense  can  we  say  that 
tins  is  an  act  of  absolute  free-will  ?  The  ordinary  language 
of  mankind  assumes  the  existence  of  choice — deliberation, 
and  yet  it  does  not  permit  us  to  maintain  that  any  act  ii^an 
act  of  absolute  free-will.  If  it  is  a  virtuous  act,  we  do 
not  barely  ai'cribe  it  to  a  man's  careful  consideration  of  nil 
the  motives  which  at  the  time  operated  on  him  ;  we  speak 
of  his  habits,  his  education,  his  character,  as  the  things 
which  would  ensure  his  acting  on  a  given  occasion  in  a 
determinate  way,  or,  if  we  so  choose  to  express  it,  as  secur- 
ing that  exercise  of  the  will  which  is  called  a  proper  exercise. 
And  we  make  the  like  remarks  of  a  man  who  has  delibe- 
rately done  a  bad  act.  In  both  cases  we  do  not  attribute 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  man,  nor  yet  the  greater  part  of 
it,  to  hia  then  determination.  AVe  refer  to  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances as  co-operating  to  this  determination.  This  is 
the  language  of  all  mankind,  and  the  language  of  all  man- 
kind, when  rightly  analy7ed,  is  the  true  exponent  of  uni- 
versal opinion.  Confused  and  perplexed  as  it  often  is,  it 
contains  within  it  implicitly  the  elements  of  all  philosophy. 
Now  when  we  once  refer  to  antecedent  circumstances  as 
affecting  our  determination  under  the  motives  that  are 
presented  on  any  one  occasion,  we  give  up  the  theory  of 
ati  absolute  free-will,  for  we  make  evciy  act  of  will  depend, 
in  some  degree  at  feast,  on  something  prior ;  and  that 
something,  again,  must  by  the  like  reasoning  depend  on 
■omething  prior  to  it,  and  Ihus  we  have  an  infinite  chain 
of  events,  and  consequently  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in 
an  inquiry  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacity. 
Thus  if,  as  Hartley  says,  '  by  fiee-will  be  meant  a  power  of 
beginning  motion,"  no  person  can  consistently  with  his  own 
ordinaiy  language  and  that  of  others  maintain  tJus  pro- 
position ',  if  he  does,  he  will  contradict  himself  almost  as 
often  as  he  speaks. 

Human  actions,  then,  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  subject 
to  the  same  general  laws  to  which  other  events  are  subject. 
Kvery  human  action  has  its  antecedents,  on  which  it  in 
some  degree  depends  ;  but  whether  every  human  action  is 
as  necessary,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  Hume  explains  the  term 
necessary,  an  the  other  phenomena  which  we  see,  is  pre- 
cisely the  matter  in  dispute.  (Hume,  Estays,  'Of  Liberty 
and  Necessity.') 

WTien  it  is  stud  that  every  event  and  every  human 
action  has  its  antecedent  on  which  it  depends,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  it  is  meant,  here  at  least,  to  maintain 
anything  else  than  this.  Such  antecedents  are  events 
which,  according  to  our  experience,  precede  the  given 
event  uniformly,  or  at  least  with  sufficient  uniformity  to 
generate  in  our  minds  the  notion  of  a  certain  order  or  con- 
tinuity; Oar  though  any  given  antecedent  event  is  called 
the  cause  of  any  event  which  uniformly  Ibllowe  it  in  our 
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more  than  the  fact  of  this  uniform  sequence.  The  irtinmt 
that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  antecedent  event  is.  aceoidiiigto 
tbeoonstitulion  of  the  universe  as  known  to  iu.«  oec 
condition  to  the  subsequent  event.  Neitber 
moisture,  nor  anything  else  that  we  can  name,  is  the  i 
or  a  cause  of  a  seed  vegetating  and  producing  a  plaall 
that  from  which  it  came.  Heat  and  other  thin^i 
ditions  of  vegetation  as  known  to  us.  The  effietent  amt 
can  only  be  one,  which  must  be  perpetual,  mad  bevood 
which  we  seek  for  no  other.  This  efficient  cauM  is  no  iiw 
of  nature,  a  term  v\hich  is  incapable  of  all  strict  usakjm. 
It  is.  the  will  of  God,  to  those  who  admit  the  existence  and 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity.  To  those  who  do  not.  if  there 
be  such,  it  is  something  which  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
plained. 

Now  as  all  human  actions  have  their  antecedents,  wil 
out  which,  according  to  our  experience,  they  could  not  I 
it  follows  that  there  are  certain  antecedents  of  every  ait" 
which  are  its  conditions,  without  which  such  action 
never  be.  This  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  the  ordinary  I 
guage  of  mankind  expressed  in  a  different  fbnn.  Botitin 
it  is  pe  rfectly  consistent  with  this  to  speak  of  man  exc 
his  will,  that  is,  operating  on  the  motives  which  are 
sented  to  him.  On  any  given  occasion  man  is  subj€ 
to  various  momenta,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
man  will  be  directed  by  that  which  to  him  at  the  \auki 
the  strongest.  But  if  a  power  of  estimating  dilT 
motives  be  admitted  to  exist  in  the  mind,  and  to  exist  ta 
different  men  in  different  degrees,  the  stren^h  of  the 
motive  is  not  its  own  strength  acting  on  the  passive  taiod; 
it  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  which  according  lo  ila  power 
comprehends  the  motive  completely  or  incompletely. 

If  the  analogy  is  sound  between  humao  actions  tad 
other  phenomena,  and  if  in  other  phenomena  the  ante- 
cedents or  conditions  are  not  causes,  ao  neitber  are  titess- 
tecedents  or  conditions  of  human  notions  to  ba  viewad  js 
their  causes.  Man  is  constantly  subjected  to  various  na- 
menta,  motives,  or  rircumslances,  as  they  are  often  caUed, 
without  which  he  would  not  act  as  he  does  act.  "^tam 
momenta  are  traced  back  by  an  infinite  serie*  to  the  fint 
cause  of  all.  just  as  in  the  bare  physical  phenomena, if  »r 
trace  them  far  enough,  we  must  ascend  to  a  first  cauac.  If 
the  analogy  then  is  complete  between  man's  acta  and  otter 
phenomena,  the  operation  of  all  these  complicated  «0&> 
ditions  in  some  way  determines  the  acts  of  man;  bul  h«» 
it  determines  them,  we  cannot  tell.  There  is  no  penonni^ 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free-will  who  will  e^| 
tend  that  man  can  set  his  will  in  opposition  to  that  ofGodJ^I 
is  possible  to  conceive  that  God  does  will  to  let  man  h«« 
free  action  within  certain  limits,  but  not  further;  and  tU 
our  forms  of  speech  do  either  expressly  or  by  imphcatioa 
admit  that  our  will  is  free  to  a  certain  extent,  which  »« 
cannot  exactly  define,  but  that  it  is  not  absolutebf  fiv. 
It  may  be  objected  that  to  deny  an  absolute  ftee^wl  ^ 
stroys  the  distinction  between  actions ;  that  it 
the  Deity  as  the  cause  of  vice  and  misery.  But  even 
should  be  so,  that  will  not  prove  a  thing  to  be  false  wli 
is  established  by  the  sound  exercise  of  our  understan 
No  such  consequence  however  does  follow.  To  Goil  \ 
attribute  the  origin  of  everything;  and  con- 
this  we  must  say  that  he  permits  vice  and  mi 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  consequence  of  man's  naturt  a*  iiei) 
constituted,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  u 
placed,  that  he  has  acted  and  does  act  in  such  a  way  ta  io 
cause  misery  to  himself  and  others. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  tliat  God  has,  for  reSMM 
unknown  to  us,  so  constituted  man  that  he  does  not  al«*^ 
vivX  in  the  way  that  is  most  consistent  with  his  own  h»p- 
pines.s  and  the  happiness  of  others.  The  vicious  coadart 
of  many  men  in  lite  is  an  object  of  disapprobation  to  othftv 
and  in  all  societies  that  conduct  which  is  injunoiu  to  liie 
existence  of  such  society  is  visited  with  penalties.  Thu** 
vast  majority  of  mankind  see  that  certain  acts  are  it^uniw 
to  the  general  happiness,  and  it  is  one  main  oL^cct  (^ 
society  to  prevent  such  acts.  As  God  permits  socivir  l» 
exist,  we  may  assume  that  he  wills  it  to  exist,  and  tl»sik« 
wills  generafly  the  means  by  which  sociaty  attempt*  to 
secure  its  own  existence.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  liwt 
he  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  those  whoac  acts  eadntv 
the  existence  of  society.  We  cannot  say  that  hedoMfldt 
will  it :  It  exists,  and  therefore  is  consistent  with  hk  |e- 
neral  will.    We  arc  compelled  therefore  to  apply  to  biS 
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by  analogy  auch  lerma  u  are  applicable  only  lo  our  own 
limited  capncities :  and  we  say  thai  he  wills  generally  that 
all  ihinas  shall  be  as  they  are,  but  that  he  disapprovcb  of 
some.   That  he  permits  man  so  much  liberty  of  action  as 
to  render  it  neces«iry  for  society  to  be  vis:ilant  a^raingt  the 
evil  doers  x\ho  would  disturb  its  repose,  is  no  more  an  im- 
pata.tion   upon  his  goodness  than  that  he   permits  fire, 
tempest,  and  war  and  pestilence  and  famine  to  thin  the 
nmnben  of  mankind.    So  far  as  concerns  those  who  suffer, 
it  is  the  same  thing  whether  they  suffer  from  the  hand  of 
man,  or  from  cauiM^s  over  which  man  has  no  control.     It  is 
consistent  with  ail  experience  to  say  that  the  Deily  has 
willed  that  man  shall  suffer  pain  both  through  the  agency 
of  matter  and  through  the  apencyof  his  fellow-men.  Now 
if  we  shall  assume  that  God  only  wills  our  happiness  in  (he 
iense  in  which  many  persons  understand  it— which  would, 
tocordin^  to  their  notions,  exclude  all  pain  and  suffering — 
vhaterer  misery  happens  through  mans  misconduct  must 
be  against  his  peneraJ  will,  and  can  only  result  from  man 
having  an  absolute  free-will,  and  sometimes  exercisinjf  it 
in  a  way  different  from  the  Deity's  wishes.    There  is  no 
tvadin^:  this  difficulty.    An  absolute  free-will  in  man  or  in 
luy  other  beint;  is  inconsistent  with  (be  omnipotence  of 
the  peity.  and  it  is,  as  already  shown,  contradicted  by  all 
onr  obaer%ation  of  the  mode  in  which  man  is  operated 
UDon  by  motives  and  circumstances.     But  there  is  nuthin^ 
which  prevents  us  from  attnbutin^  to  man,  as  we  do  in  our 
daily  expressions,  a  power  of  determining  his  acts,  ui^der 
ipvf  n  CM  cumstances,  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another, 
(0(1  HI  a  wronK  in  preference  to  a  right  direction.     And  it 
i*  further  admitted  by  the  universal  language  of  mankind, 
that  th,.  vunn  tnan  who   acted  wrong  under  one  .set  of 
Dio!:  and  would  have  acted  right  if  he  had  been 

iaflu.  other  motives;  and  these  motives  to  right 

HtioR,  U  is  also  admitted,  may  be  and  frequently  arc  ex- 
nrcumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control.  It  is 
llhat  •  mao  may  so  discipline  himself,  that,  in  any  given 
tane«s  which  may  arise,  he  may  have  motives  at 
i-command  which  shall  enable  him  to  act  in  the  right 
«'  tion,  a  power  which  Hailley  speaks  of  in  the  passage 
tt  the  head  of  this  article.  But  if  some  men  can  do  this, 
til  cannot ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  him  who  can  do  it,  we 
may  aiways  trace  the  origin  of  ttiis  power  to  some  external 
^^riromnitances  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Mati's  will 
tilenif  eircumicribed  by  the  constitution  of  things,  of  which 
ht  is  a  part.  He  is  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
operated  upon  by  various  motives  to  action.  If  it  is  said 
tlat  he  must  be  determined  absolutely  by  that  which  is 
th«  most  powerful,  this  is  only  another  mode  of  saying  tliat 
of  various  forces  tending  to  make  him  move,  the  strongest 
mil  carry  him  in  its  own  direction.  But  in  truth  the  words 
farce,  motive,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  apt  to 
lead  ua  to  false  analogies:  and  these  terms  require  ex- 
ion. 

man  believes  at  the  time  when  he  acts  with  de- 
tion  that  he  has  a  capacity  for  exercising  a  free-wilt. 
FBbI  he  also  knows  that  circum.<itances  may  prevent  de- 
Kbftation.  Thus  it  is  a  common  case  for  a  man  to  allege 
that  if  he  had  not  been  alarmed  or  hurried,  he  would  have 
ictcd  differently  ;  or  in  other  words,  he  would  have  been 
kbled  to  deliberate  and  decide  better.  No  man  con- 
en  it  to  be  a  case  where  the  will  is  properly  concerned 
his  action  is  thus  impeded.  And  there  are  nu- 
like  cases  in  life  iu  which  in  lact  there  is  no 
ice  or  deliberation,  and  consequently  no  real  exercise 
the  will.  The  power  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  de- 
~lib«rate  and  act,  is  often  suspended  or  not  exercised.  In 
BBOtt  cases  we  act  from  habit  in  the  general  course  of  life ; 
in  other  cases  from  impulse  ;  and  when  we  act  from  im- 
pobe,  there  Ls  no  deliberation  or  determinate  will.  It  ap- 
pears then  that  our  will  is  not  always  exercised  when  we 
act,  but  that  xvhen  it  is  exercised  we  are  conscious  of  a 
cftpacity  to  weigh  deliberately  the  various  motives  or 
IpRMIlda  of  action  as  presented  by  things  extcmali  to  our- 
Mlvts  and  as  presented  by  our  own  mental  activity.  Now 
H"  tre  wy  that  the  strongest  motive  thus  presented  must 
pfpwil  and  determine  to  action,  we  may,  as  above  ob- 
aervMl.  be  misled  by  a  false  analogy.  The  motive  roa>'  be 
cttlled  a  moving  power ;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  its  effect : 
but  lo  deny  the  mind  all  power  in  itself  to  resist  the  motive, 
IS  the  tmmii  thing  as  to  consider  it  an  inert  mass  operated 
upon  solely  by  an  external  force.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
make  the  mind  of  man  a  recipient  of  sensuous  phenomena 


without,  any  power  to  operate  on  them.  The  systems  of 
philosophy  wnich  view  the  mind  as  sxich  a  recipient  will 
be  consiirtent  in  making  it  yield  to  the  strongost  motive 
without  an  effort  of  its  Own.  Those  systems  which  assign 
to  the  mind  n  power  of  operating  on  impressions  may  con- 
sistently admit  a  power  of  determining  which  of  them  it 
will  obey. 

God  the  creator  of  the  universe  is  omniscient.  To  him 
time  past,  present,  and  future,  is  one.  We  conceive  him  as 
knowing  all  things,  willing  all  things,  directing  all  things. 
But  our  acts  of  free-will  then,  it  may  be  urged,  are  God's 
will,  and  therefore  not  man's.  Therefore  free-will  in  man 
in  any  sense  contiadicls  our  notion  of  Gods  power.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  man's  power  to  will  is  here  consitlered 
as  a  fact  of  which  our  daily  experience  convinces  us;  and 
further,  that  the  existence  of  this  power  is  a  legitimate  de- 
duction from  the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  is  here  .sup- 
posed to  have  an  activity  independent  of  all  sensuous  im- 
pressions. It  is  admitted  that  if  our  actions  are  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  power  of  God.  as  we  conceive  it,  we  can- 
not reconcile  our  notion  of  the  freedom  of  our  actions  with 
our  notion  of  the  power  of  God,  But  there  is  no  contja- 
diction  here.  Contradiction  implies  that  the  things  be- 
tween which  it  arises  are  equally  within  the  cognizance  of 
our  understanding.  It  is  no  contradiction  to  say  that  God 
wills  all  men's  acts,  and  that  man  wills  his  own.  Both 
things  may  be  true,  though  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
is  so. 

AVILL  AND  TESTAMENT.  Before  the  passing  of 
ihe  32  Hen.  '\'III.,  c.  7,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of 
Wills,  and  the  34  &  35  of  Henry  'VIII.,  c.  !5,  tbere  existed 
no  general  testamentary  power  ovQt  freehold  land  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  power  of  making  a  will  oi  pertonal  prrtjierty, 
including  goods  and  chattels,  and  also  terms  for  years  and 
chattel  interests  in  land,  appears  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  period.  It  seems  however  that  this  power  did  not 
originally  extend  to  the  whole  of  a  man's  personal  estate, 
unless  he  died  without  wife  or  issue,  but  that,  as  is  slill 
the  case  in  Scotland,  a  man's  goods  were  divisible  into 
three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  went  to  his  children,  an- 
other to  his  wife,  and  the  third  was  at  his  own  disposal. 
If  he  had  no  wife  or  no  children,  he  might  then  bequeath 
one  liair,  and  if  he  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  the 
whole  was  disposable  by  will  (2  Bl.  Cnnim.,  41)2).  The 
law  liowever  was  eradually  altered,  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
hiiul  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  in  the  province  of  York, 
the  principality  of  Wales,  and  in  the  city  of  London  more 
lately  by  statute,  so  as  to  give  a  man  the  power  of  be- 
queathing the  whole  of  his  personal  property.  And  now, 
by  the  1  Vict.,  c.  26,  for  Ihe  amendment  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  wills  (whereby  the  former  statutes  there  enume- 
rated with  respect  to  wills  are  repealed,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  acts  or  any  of  them  respectively  relate  to  any 
wills  or  estates  pur  autre  ne  to  which  this  act  does  not 
extend),  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every 
person  to  devise,  bequeath,  and  dispose  of,  by  his  will, 
executed  as  required  by  that  act,  all  real  and  personal 
estate  which  he  shall  be  entitled  lo  either  at  law  or  in 
equity  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Very  exten.sive  altcralions 
h.ive  tiifen  introduced  into  the  law  of  wills  by  this  statvite  ; 
but  as  it  does  not  extend  to  any  will  made  before  the  I«t 
of  .January,  1838,  it  is  still  necessary  to  consider  the  law  as 
it  stood  previous  to  the  act. 

In  general  all  persons  are  capable  of  disposing  by  will 
of  both  real  and  personal  estate  who  have  sufficient  chscre- 
tion  and  free-will,  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  certain 
offences.  The  power  of  the  king  to  make  a  will  is  defined 
by  the  39  &  40  Gt-o.  III.,  c.  88,  s.  10.  By  the  former  sta- 
tute of  wills,  married  women,  persons  within  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  idiots  and  person.s  of  insane  memory,  were 
declared  incapable  of  making  wills  of  real  estate.  These 
disabilities,  which  were  all  previously  known  to  the  common 
law,  extended  equally  to  the  bequeathing  of  personal  estate, 
except  that  infants  of  a  certain  age,  namely,  males  of  four- 
teen and  females  of  twelve  might  dispose,  by  will,  of  per- 
sonalty; and  that  by  the  12  Car.  II.,  c.  21,  s.  8,  a  father 
under  twenty-one  might,  by  a  will  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses, appoint  guardians  to  his  children.  Bui  now,  by 
the  second:  section  of  the  new  WiJfs  Act,  no  will  made  by 
any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  is  valid  ; 
and  no  will  made  by  any  married  woman  is  now  valid, 
except  such  a  will  as  might  have  been  made  by  a  married 
woman  before  the  passing  of  the  new  act.    The  diaabilit'" 
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of  a  married  tfoman  is  not  absolute.  She  may  make  a  will 
of  her  personal  property  with  the  consent  of  ner  husband, 
which  will  be  operative  if  he  survive  her.  The  validity  of 
a  lunatic's  will  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
time  of  making  it.  Persons  bom  deaf  and  dumb  arc  pre- 
sumed to  be  incapable  of  making  a  win,  but  the  presump- 
tion maybe  rebutted  by  evidence.  Blindness  and  dealness 
alone  do  not  in  themselves  prodnce  incapacity.  Traitors 
and  felons  are  incompetent  to  make  wills  from  the  time  of 
their  conviction,  and  it  seems  that  even  an  outlaw,  though 
it  be  but  for  civil  debt,  is  incapable  of  making  a  will  of 
personalty  till  his  outlawry  is  reversed.  Devises  of  lands 
Dy  aliens  are  at  least  voidable,  the  crown  being  entitled, 
after  oflBce  found,  to  seize  them  in  the  hands  of  the  devisee, 
as  it  roi^ht  have  done  in  those  of  the  alien  during  his  life. 
Previously  to  the  late  act  the  general  power  of  testators 
was  subjcct'to  exceptions.  Cuslomarj'  freeholds  and  copy- 
holds were  not  within  the  Statute  of  Wills,  and  therefore, 
\inless  where  devisable  by  special  custom,  could  in  general 
be  passed  only  bv  means  of  a  surrender  to  the  use  of  a 
will.  By  the  .^.'5  Geo.  III.,  c.  192,  the  want  of  a  surrender 
was  supplied  in  ca-ses  where  it  was  a  mere  form,  but  the 
act  did  not  apply  to  ca.'^es  where  there  was  no  custom  to 
surrender  to  tlie  use  of  a  will,  nor  to  what  are  called  cus- 
tomary freeholds.  [M.^nor.]  Again,  a  devi.iee  or  surren- 
deree of  copyholds  could  not  devise  before  admittance, 
though  an  heir-at-law  mif^ht.  Condition."*  were  not  devisable, 
nor  were  rights  of  entry  or  action,  nor  contingent  interests 
when  the  jmrson  to  be  entitled  was  not  ascertained:  lands 
acquired  after  the  execution  of  the  will  also  did  not  pass 
by  it;  but  now,  by  section  3  of  the  act,  the  power  of 
disposition  by  will  extends  to  all  real  and  personal  estate, 
and  to  all  estates,  interests,  and  rights  whatsoever,  to  which 
the  testator  may  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  acquired  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  his  will. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  de- 
vises or  bequests  may  be  made  except  under  the  34 
Hen.  VIII..  which  forbids  devises  of  lands  to  bodies 
politic  and  corporate.  Exceptions  to  this  statute  have 
been  introduced  by  the  43  Eliz..  c.  4,  in  favour  of  devises 
to  charitable  uses  [CH.varrABLE  Usk;s],  and  by  the  43  Geo- 
III.,  c.  107,  and  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  108.  which  authorize  de- 
vises of  lands  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
and  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  churches  or  chapels,  the 
enlargement  of  churchyards  or  of  the  residence  or  glebe 
for  iiiinlsters  of  the  Church  of  England.  Alienage  cannot 
be  properly  called  au  incapacilv  to  take  by  devise,  as  the 
deviseu  lands  remain  in  the  afien  till  office  found,  when 
they  vest  in  the  crown.  By  the  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  30,  no  lands 
or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  or 
chai'ged  on  land  can  be  given  to  any  charitable  use  by 
way  of  devise.  [Mortu.\in.]  By  the  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  98, 
no  disposition  of  property  can  be  made  by  will  or  other- 
wise, so  ttjj  to  accumulate  the  income  for  a  longer  period 
than  for  twenty-one  years  aller  the  death  of  the  seltlor,  or 
during  certain  minorities  [Tukllusso.v],  and  by  what  is 
called  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  no  property  can  be 
settled  by  deed  or  will  so  as  to  be  inalienable  for  more 
than  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years  aJfter- 
wards.     [Settlement.]  « 

The  law  never  required  for  the  validity  of  a  will  that 
it  should  be  drawn  up  iu  any  particular 'form  of  be  ex- 
pressed in  testamentary  language.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  instrument  should  express  the  intentions  of  the 
deceased  with  respect  to  the  destination  of  his  property. 
Instruments  in  the  form  of  deeds,  agreements,  bonds, 
letters,  &c.  have  frequently  been  heJcf  to  have  a  testa- 
mentary operation.  The  only  essential  requisite  was  that 
the  instrument  should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  event 
of  death  as  necessary  to  consummate  it;  for  where  a 
paper  directs  a  benefit  to  be  conferred  inter  vivos  without 
reference  expressly  or  by  implication  to  the  death  of  the 
individual  conferring  it,  it  cannot  be  established  as  testa- 
mentary. Before  the  late  act,  wills  of  personal  estate  might 
even  be  nuncupative,  that  is  to  ssiy,  might  be  declared  by 
the  testator  without  writing  belbre  witnesses,  provided 
they  were  made  in  conformity  with  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  I9th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (20  Car, 
II.,  e,  3).  A  will  devi&ing  freehold  lands  of  inheritance 
was  required  to  be  executed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  5th  section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which  I'^quired  it 
to  be  signed  by  the  pai1y  devising,  or  by  some  other  person 
in  his  presence  and  oy  hia  express  direction,  and  to  pe  at- 


tested and  subscribed  ia  the  presence  of  Ibe  dei^iioc 
three  or  more  credible  witnesses.    It  was  tMikl  thaki'  " 
not   necessary  that  the  witucsaes  should  see  the 
sign,  that  they  should  be  present  at  tb"  -=",«  «ime.| 
the  contents  of  the  instrument ;  and  wilL| 

the  hand-writing  of  the  testator,  the  O' ,  <j(  1 

in  any  part  of  it  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  sigiun| 
term  '  credible,'  which  gave  rise  to  much  disci 
the  old  law,  is  omitted  in  tiie  new  act,  and  it  is  COMttlfar 
the  I4th  section  that  no  will  ii  to  be  void  on  »ooo«nt  of  lb* 
incompetency  of  any  attesting  witness.  By  the  15th  i«» 
tion  gil>3  to  attesting  witnesses  or  their  wive*  or  husUadi 
are  declared  void.  This  is  an  extension  of  tl»e  26 T 
c.  26,  which  related  only  to  wills  then  requirinff 
testation  of  witnesses,  that  is  to  8*y,  to  wills  of  real  i 
ITie  words  as  to  wives  or  husbands  arc  new.  The  uf 
ture  of  the  testator  was  not  required  for  the  vsik 
of  a  will  of  personalty  or  of  copyholds,  whether  the  in- 
strument was  in  his  own  hand-writing  or  in  that  «t  ta- 
other.  But  now,  by  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  Vidoria. 
no  will,  whether  of  real  or  personal  estate,  is  to  be  vilid  tn* 
less  it  be  in  writing,  and  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  br  Ihs 
testator  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  (brte- 
tion  ;  and  such  signature  must  be  made  or  adaKMrMgd 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  ' 
present  at  the  same  lime,  and  sueh  witnesses  must  attast  t 
subscribe  the  will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but  oa  \ 
ticularformof  attestation isnecessary.  Section  lOenactst 
all  appointments  made  by  will  are  to  be  executed  m  i 
manner  above  prescribed,  and  are  to  be  valid  when  m>  > 
cuted  notwi1h.standing  thenonobservauce  of  any  other  ( 
monies  required  by  the  power  under  which  the 
ment  is  made.  By  the  11th  and  12th  sections, 
clare<l  that  the  act  is  not  to  atfect  the  wills  of  «o) 
actual  service  or  of  mariners  at  sea,  which  are  to  m 
subject  to  the  particular  provisions  made  rcspectitig  I 
by  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  TV.,  c.  20.  Qo« 
having  sometimes  arist-n  as  to  what  amounted  to 
lion  of  a  will,  section  13  expressly  enacts  thai 
publication  should  be  requisite  than  execution 
manner  prescribed. 

It  is  the  rule  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  tti 
will  of  lands  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
where  the  lands  are.     The  place  where  and  the  1« 
in  which  such  a  will  is  written  are  unimportant,  the  Ic 
of  the  lands  being  the  only  point  to  be  considered.     - 
a  will  made  in  France  and  written  in  FVench,  of  land 
England,  must  contain  expressions  which  when  transit 
into  English  would  properly  designate  the  lands  in  que 
and  must  be  executed  accoi-ding  to  the  forms  required  bf 
the  English  law.     For  the  same  reason  lands  in  Enj^« 
belonging  to  an  English  subject  domiciled  abrn 
intestate,  will  descend  according  to  the  Englij^h 
respect  to  personalty,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
testacy  and  inteslacy,  the  law  of  the  domicile  a|. 
nile  for  the  construction  of  the  will  and  the  distxit 
the  property.     Thus  if  a  British  subject  become 
ciled  abroad,  tlie  law  of  his  domicile  at  the  tli 
death  would  be  the  rule  which  the  English  cot 
follow  in  determining  the  validity  of  his  will  an 
nistering   hia    personal    property   in   England. 
rer^  in   tlie    case    of    a   foreigner   dying  dot_ 
England.    The  question  of  domicile  is  one  more^ 
than  of  law,  and  cases  sometimes  arise  where  it  is^ 
of  difficulty  to  determine  what  was  the  actual  domic? 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  party,  and  consequ*  ritlv  wl 
rule  is  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  ! 
estate.    Where  an  Englishman  domiciled  abrc. 
property  in  England,  he  ought,  on  account  of  liic 
ference  of  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  real  and  per^ojj 
properly,  to  make  two  wills,  one  duly  executn 
to  the  English  law,  devising  his  real  estate, 
framed  according  to  the  law  of  his  domicile  dupoMni;  \ 
his  personal  property. 

A  will  is  in  m  cases  whatever,  a  revot--'  ^     -  *runw 
It  was  an  established  rule  of  law  that  tl  a/m 

*';/?  was  revoked  by  her  marriasT'-  'mi  n  [,g{ 

not  considered  as  a  revocation  i  rlion 

marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  ^  „.  .  ;  wt 

disinherit,  conjointly  had  that  t fleet,  on  the  ground  thai 
these  circumstances  together  produced  suchatulal  change 
in  the  testators  situation,  that  it  could  uol  be  pr«Mimed 
he  could  intend  any  previous  disposition  of  propet^ta. 
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th» 


••ay 


>V 


,csar]«  striH 

or  aoisr 

W^elMiMeliHi  od  wifl  is 

r  csAcJM  imtifufclf  caaefi  at 

IB  litt  oiae  ■iMiPf.  ar  hf 

K  iflmwiM  ihrtmiii^  Uw  will  Vf  the 

tywee  ^to'  peiMB  ia  bKyraewe. 


lanhci 


ladKinBvi 
;tW  Ak*  of  lUareariaM 
.IbeiiiertiaaarikalMi 

lai<— oatymJiiiLMd  windb  awoT^ 
to  be  Bodified  ii  i  iwIm  to  Ike 
I  fttftkvkr  CMC    II  an  iMHtcvBr  be 
tkM  vka  •  fMw«  gift  !•  praoofod  Iv  «  ^  «r 
<hl8  iii— rt,  it  ■  ftrimi  /tot  |»  b«  ptCMMtH 
«MJif  Milt  4»}r  w  pMt|waui.  aari  tbmi.  thelaii»«i 
nrtcd  ia  iatcnat;  wimtm  vkn  Iketv  »  ae  nift  at 
iwae&ate  iatnert.  tilt 
^ua.  ibat  «Ihb  Mk  ««i4fi«M  «r  a  an  » I, 
««  aocaa^  «f  cManlhiMes  fnMMdia  tkaal^ect  of  dM 
ftft.  hot  villi  a  Ti««  lo  ih*  cMaairittaew  of  r 
klolK|MaHMd«ailci4.   Ullhiiniil  ta 


hoai  ■gnrfhy  tke  lertatar  in  fw*> 

faetftinr  ««•  ao(  reqaiicd  laaffo 

Tkiftiataaadicarr  i>  a0w  Mnovcd.    Ibe 

JKiAattlialaw  ve|puirik.aad  wMdiit 

oaedtaf  sof  oroUier  af  tke  aaia 

Ike  2Ut  njfiiBa  altos  Ike  law  a* 

«rf  ^ftiiMiiiai    vkrre  the  K«ds  iiwtiu 

br  draaia^  liaea  aciaa  the 

mSL  ''nieae  acU  will  oaw  be  of 

r  caeealed  aad  atteOei.     Af  tiw 

ar  othcir  aet  aiadc  ar  daae 

tl^oecaliMiafavill  of  real  orpcnaaal 

is  to  preveal  nie  ope- 

.  eHtate  or  iota«at  as  tlw  tesla- 

» af  at  tbetiiae<tf  bos  death:  aadfay 

«d  is  ta  he  eaaetnied  wifth  refieranae 

(■Moal  eirtale  aaapmed  in  it.  to  speak 

as  if  it  had  been  eMcated  iauMdiatcly 

ih  of  the  teatalDr.  oalas  a  eeataaiy  iatcn- 

ilheirgL 

OB  the  eabject  of  re- 
i  witll  the  two  last-ateatioaed 
villf  vad  of  the  •]d  doctnne  ae  to  the 
i<jf  stDsdcpeodiBj;  ooaJtemtioas  in  the 
J  iubw|aint  to  the  date  «f  the  «riJL 
a  will  ■  ia  fiKt  a  re-exeoution  of  it, 
txttonaf  the  eaRMOiues  required  for  its  ori- 
flwi-iiBe  beCnce  the  recent  act  a  derise  of 
'  be  nimUishLJ  bjr  signature  and  attestation 
B^  nile  with  resMct  to  oopjboids  and 
aight  be  repobliaoed  without  any  fomial 
■nd  even  by  the  aeie  parol  acta  and  deelaia- 

«rf  the  act  prorides  that  no  will  or 
thereeC  which  shall  have  been  in  any 
all  be  revived  otherwise  than  I'V  the 
or  bgr  a  oodicil  executed  in  manner 
the  act,  aodbhowinf  an  intentioo  to  revive  the 
when  any  will  or  oodioil  which  shall  be  partly 
b  wholly  revoked,  shall  be  revived,  the  revi- 
to  cxieod  to  such  parts  as  had  been  revoked 
revocation  of  the  whole,  unless  a  contnur'  in- 
Under  the  old  law,  if  a  second  will  or 
revoked  a  former  will  was  aAerwards  can- 
if  it  had  been  kept  undestroyed.  was  held 
It  had  previously  been  determined  4  Ves., 
uent  codicil,  merely  lor  a  particular  pur- 
ging the  will  in  other  re.spect$,  did  not 
a  repul.ilioaJjon  of  parts  of  the  wul  revoked  by 
This  section  extends  the  doctrine  to  the 
U  had  been  first  partially  and  afterwards 

of  law  as  to  settlements  of  real  or  personal 

or  will  have  already  been  explained.  [8bt- 

.]     Estates  or  interests  in  property  created 

devise  or  bequest,  that  is  to  say.  such 


faaac  B*  place  as  10  ical  < 
kavc  pohaUy  arisen  fenoi  the  oooAib)  fxeidaad  bjr  the 
eedeaiaMiBal  cnaste  over  aaUs  «f  peMOon^p-.  QBeef«bsae 
disdnetionsB  that  w^ten  Marilr  «»  amwadi  taihe  «n*- 
<toaorgfUieyft.tho  nilim.isiB{hBiBSBBliiBaaBip— ii4; 
b«l  «Im«  lb*  hme  cT  iiipiiiiHBr  anly  is  tetam  Uie  Isfav 
vciU  iaKDo^ately.  If  bowwerlhaoBlr  filt  ia  omAmbm 
iaUw  dbBetiaBtoBav.it  is  fadd  thai  ik  «mk  b  aa«  la  be 
makcd  nilh  Iboae  m  «fbseb  the  |imi1  or  dblnballMi 
only  b dcftvedl  but  b  lobe  nqsanbi  as  ona  an  wbbb 
tiaa  b  aaMxad  to  tbe  mtitturt  of  tht  aft.  flban  a 
Mom  gift  «f  a  prinri|ai]  nia  boonpladiril^B  |^  «r  tba 

ftvowofvcaArag.  It  b  yweailf  BoniHiTid  that  a  vwy 
dear  exprcMOB  of  iadaibon  mart  exHl  in  ondcr  to  pom- 
pone  the  vertiqfr  of  leadoaiy  be^ieal^  on  the  ^nnad  ikmA 
aateslaey  nay  aflcn  be  tbe  rnamqimifc  of  holding  (ban 
to  be  eoatingeaL 

Nomcntos  oucations  aros  tori  imntm  mlas  bs»a  boen 
laid  down  witn  rvspeci  to  lb«  comtiBclien  of  wbai  aic 
called  gifts  to  danrei  in  wiHs,  aoeb  aa  gifta  to  pMaow 
uader  the  genetal  defwiinaHons  of  obiliitw,  iMOc.  4t- 
aoendaota,  relaliaBat  aaxt  of  kin,  lagai  or  periii  npn 


aenlativcs.  te,  both  aa  to  tbe  daacriptioo  of  pcasoDs  ea- 
titied  and  the  mode  «f  dtstnhution  aaaoog  tbea ;  bat  it  b 
imposable  to  notice  them  ia  detail  within  the  litoitsof  ihb 
article. 

Great  changes  have  beea  introdueed  in  tbe  Jaw.  as  tr 
the  interpretation  of  wiH$t  by  tbe  afoovvHBcntioaed  2«th 
section  of  the  act  deckhntr  that  <cills  are  to  be  construed 
to  speak  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  fhe  six  follow- 
ing clauses.  The  2Hh  aectjoa  enacts  that,  unless  a  con- 
trary intention  appear  on  the  will,  a  lesiduary  devise  shall 
include  all  estates  comprised  in  lapsed  and  void  devise*. 
This  alters  the  former  law.  whereby  sach  estates  devolved 
on  the  heir.  The  26th  dame  enacts  that  a  geneial  devise 
of  the  testatoc'a  lands shaU  indade  copyhold  and  leasehold 
as  well  as  Avehold  lands,  anlees  a  contrary  intention  ap- 
pear. This  also  effects  a  considerable  dteration  in  the 
law  of  devises.  Formerly  neither  copyholds  (unless  sur- 
rendered to  the  use  of  the  will)  nor  leaseholds  miuld  paas 
by  a  general  device  of  lands  or  other  generd  worda  de- 
scriptive of  red  estate,  unless  the  tost  at  or  had  no  ftyabold 
lands  on  which  it  might  operate.  Since  tlie  ataiute  of  llw 
55  Geo.  IIL,  c.  192,  dispensing  with  the  necaabty  of  anr^ 
renders  in  certain  casea,  copyhohh  stood  upon  Bcai^j  lin 
same  footine:  aa  freeholds,  m  reipect  to  a  noeval  darbo. 
But  leaseholds  still  continued  s«ibf«ct  to  Itio  old  ivAa  of 
law.  By  the  27th  section,  udeas  a  eontmy  ' 
pear,  a  general  devise  of  red  estato  aaid  n 
of  persond  estate  are  respeolatdy  to  ia 
property  over  which  the  testator  baa  a 
appointment.  It  was  never 
execution  of  a  power  of  appoiaitinf  t%l 
general  or  special,  to  refer  eaamaly  Sa  ^^^ 
sufficient  if  tbe  intentian  to  CVoMn^  |l  bl_ 
description  of  the  pnpoity  bi  Hba  «|||  «^^ 
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If  the  testator  had  no  other  lands  answering  the  descrip- 
tion, a  general  devise  would  hnve  been  a  good  cxeculioii 
of  the  power.  But  it  was  otherwise  if  he  had  any  other 
landfl  which  would  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  devise.  The 
enactment  applies  only  when  the  testator  has  a  general 
power  of  appointment.  Where  (he  ])ower  is  limited  or 
special,  it  seems  that  the  old  rule  of  construction  will  still 
hold.  As  to  personal  property  the  lule  was,  that  there 
must  be  some  reference  to  the  power,  on  the  somewhat 
unaatibfactory  j^round  that  as  any  person  must  be  supposed 
poaaessed  of  some  personalty,  there  was  enough  to  make  a 
^neral  bequest  operative  without  reference  to  the  pro- 
perty comprised  in  the  power.  As  with  respect  to  devises. 
It  seems  that  the  old  rule  must  slill  prevail  where  the 
power  is  special  or  limited.  By  the  2wth  section  a  devise 
of  real  estate  without  words  of  limitation  is,  unless  a  con- 
trary intention  appear  by  the  will,  to  be  construed  to  pas."; 
the  fee.  This  clause  introduces  a  very  considerable  altera- 
tion of  the  old  law,  under  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrince  that  the  heir  was  not  to  lie  disinherited  by  im- 
plication, it  was  settled  that  a  devise  of  lands  without 
words  of  limitation  conferred  on  the  devisee  an  estate  lor 
life  only,  even  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
trary intention  in  other  parts  of  the  will.  Tlie  29th  section 
enacts,  that  in  any  devise  or  bequest  of  real  or  personal 
estate  the  words  '  die  without  issue,'  '  die  without  leaving 
issue,'  or '  have  no  issue,'  or  any  other  words  of  the  like  I 
import,  shall  be  consfi-ued  to  mean  a  want  or  failure  of 
issue  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  not  an  indefinite 
failure  of  issue,  unleas  a  contrarj'  intention  appear  ;  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  such  words  import,  if  no  issue  de- 
scribed in  a  preceding  gift  shall  be  born,  or  if  there  shall 
be  no  issue  who  shall  live  to  attain  the  age  or  other- 
wiie  answer  the  description  required  for  obtaining  a  vested 
estate  by  a  preceding  gilTt  to  such  issue,  lender  the  old 
law,  when  a  testator  gave  an  estate  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
and  directed  that  if  A  died  without  issue  it  should  go  to 
B,  though  his  meaning  in  most  cases  was  that  B  should 
have  it  unless  A  had  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  word  '  issue '  was  held  to  comprise  descendants  of 
every  degree  existing  at  any  distance  of  time,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  where  tlie  sxdiiect  of  the  devise 
was  real  estate,  A  took  an  estate  tail  and  acquired  the 
absolute  dominion  over  the  pro[)eiiy  [Remainucr],  and 
where  it  was  personalty  the  ulterior  disposition  to  B  was 
void  for  remoteness.     [Settlement.] 

By  the  301  h  section  every  devise  of  real  estate  (not  be- 
ing a  right  of  presentation  to  a  church)  to  a  trustee  or  ex- 
ecutor in  to  be  construed  to  pass  a  fee  simple,  unless  where 
a  definite  term  of  years  or  an  estate  of  freehold  less  than 
the  fee  simple  is  expressly  given  to  him.  And  by  the  31st 
section  trustee*  under  an  unlimited  devise  to  them,  when 
the  trust  may  endure  beyond  the  life  of  a  person  bene- 
ficially entitled  for  life,  are  to  take  the  fee.  When  the  limi- 
tation in  a  will  was  made  to  a  trustee  by  way  of  use,  he 
took  the  legal  estate  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of 
uses,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  trust.  But  in 
other  cases  the  question  was  determined  by  the  intention 
of  the  testator,  as  collected  from  the  nature  of  the  trust ; 
and  the  trustee  was  considered  to  take  only  that  quantity 
of  estate  which  the  exigencies  of  the  trust  reqiiired.  Such 
a  rule  of  construction  was  obviously  of  very  JifBcult  ope- 
ration, and  it  was  oHen  not  easy  to  determine  in  whom  the 
fee  was  vested  at  any  gi\en  period,  and  therefore  who  were 
the  proper  parties  to  deal  with  the  property  and  to  join  in 
a  conveyance  of  it.  The  enactments  contained  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  sections  will  in  a  great  measure  remedy 
this  inconvenience. 

Jt  follows  from  the  nature  of  wills  that  the  devises 
and  bequestji  contained  in  them  are  liable  to  failure 
from  the  death  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  before  the  tes- 
tator. This  is  called  the  doctrine  of  lapse.  It  applies 
equally  to  devises  of  real  estate  and  to  bequests  of  per- 
sonalty. It  is  a  general  rule  that  words  of  limitation  to 
heira  or  executors  superadded  to  a  gil\  have  no  effect  in 
preventing  lapse  in  case  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  dying 
before  the  testator,  they  being  considered  not  as  words 
of  gift,  but  merely  as  indicating  the  legal  devolution  of 
the  property.  When  the  gill  is  to  several  peraona  aa  joint 
tenants,  unless  all  the  objects  die  before  the  testator, 
there  can  be  no  lapse  ;  for  as  joint  tenants  are  each  takers 
of  the  whole,  any  one  existing  at  the  death  of  the  testator 
will  be  entitled  to  the  entirety.    The  same  h  the  case 


where  the  gift  is  to  a  clajss,  unless  where  the  indiviij 
of  the  cIb^  were  ascertained  before   the  lapse, 
changes  have  been  introduced  into  the  law  of  lapse  by 
new  act.     The  32nd  section  enacts  that  devises   of 
tail  shall  not  lapse,  but  that  where  the  devisee  in  ti 
during  the  life-time  of  the  testator,  leaving  issue, 
vise  shall  take  efi'ect  as  if  he  had  died  immediat 
the  testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear  by  1 
and,  by  the  33rd  section,  gilts  to  children  or  other  i 
who  shall  die  before  the  testator,  having  issue  living  i 
testator's  death,  are  not  to  lapse,  but,  if  no  contran'  i 
tion  appear  by  the  will,  are  to  take  effect  as  if  the  ] 
had  died   immediately  after  the  testator.    As  a 

fiersonalty  operated  upon  all  the  property  of  that 
onging  to  tne  testator  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  tl 
could  obviously  be  no  intestacy  with  regard  to 
of  the  personal  estate  while  there  was  a  valid  resid 
(]uest.    The  same  will  now  be  true  of  wills  of 
in  which  tht^re  is  a  valid  residuary'  devise,  so 
will  no  longer  be  room  for  many  of  the  que 
arose  as  to  whether  the  residuar)'  devisee  tooK  1 
or  a.s  a  trustee,  and  as  to  the  devolution  of  real 
rected  to  be  sold. 

It  should  be  observed  that  where  an  ambiguity  cxi* 
the  face  of  a  will,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is] 
parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  remo^'e  it,  be 
to  admit  evidence  to  explain  what  the  will  has  left  l 
tain  would   be   in   effect  to  make  a  new  will  by 
Where  however  the  ambiguity  is  not  apparent  on  tl* 
of  the  will,  but  arises  from  circumstances  disclo  ~ 
an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  will  into  effect,  \ 
removed  by  evidence  of  the  same  nature. 

{Powell  On  Devises,  and  Jarroan's  Notes  to  Bythef 
Precpd^rUs,  Wills.)    [Exhcitor;  Lkoacy.] 

WILL,  (JkoUand.)    The  right  of  bequest  in  Scoll 
confined  to  moveable  or  personal  property.     It  dcesnoti 
lend  to  heritable  or  real  property — which  comprehendt  I 
and  tenements,  fixtures,  tliose  appurtenances  of  a  " 
mansion  (such  as  (he  pictures,  plate,  and  librar)-")  whie 
called  '  heirship  moveables,'  the  machinery  in  miti«  ( 
manufactories,  the  stock  on  farms,  and  every  descripdoBt 
security  or  other  right  over  any  of  these  kinds  of  prtrpettj 
Settlements  may  be  made  of  heritable  property  in  1 1 
ner  which  will  be  described  below,  but  it  is  a  pri: 
the  greatest  importance,  and  one  the  neglect  of 
often  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequence^. 
such  settlement  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  u ; 
persons  of  sound  mind  above  the  age  of  pubcrt 
mates,  and  12  in  females)  may  execute  wills  ;  audi 
under  guardianship,  as  wives  and  minors  who 
tors,  may  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their 
Until  very  lately  the  will  of  a  bastard  was  i:i 
the  moveable  goods   of  such   a  person,   la; 
crown  on  his  death,  were   distributed  liy  a  gitt  ii 
ehcouer  ;  but  this  peculiarity  has  been  abolishmt  \)\ 
W.  IV.,  c.  22.     A  verbal  or  'nuncupative"  ^i 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  who  bear  tc 
is  valid   to  the  extent  of  a  hundred   pounds  >>coti,J 
8^.  G».  8rf.  sterling  ;  and  if  the  bequest  should  exceed  ] 
sum.  the  legatee  mav  recover  to  the  extent  of  the  hu 
pounds  Scots.     A  will,  sufficiently  formal  in  all  poii 

firove  it*  terms  and  its  date,  must  be  executed  in  thel 
owing  manner  : — The  granter's  usual  signature  iao£\ 
given  at  the  end,  and,  if  there  be  more  than  one  sh« 
each  Hheet ;  the  usual  practice  is  to  sign  each  page. 
interpolation  in   the   margin   must  have   the  chric 
name  or  the  initial  letter  of  it  above,  and  the  sur 
its  initialletter  below.     He  must  either  sign  in  tha^ 
sence  of,  or  show  and  acknowledge  his  sul 
two  witnesses,  who  must  be  males,  above  four 
old.     Tlie  witnesses  sign  the  deed  at  the  end, 
atler  his  name  the  word  'witness.'    The  will 
nate  with  'a  testing  clause,'  setting  forth  that 
ha£  signed  the  deed  in  presence  of  the  witnesws, ' 
named  and  so  designed  as  to  be  disting^'-^  ■''•'-'  'V 
persons,  at  a  certain  place  on  a  certaii: 
clause   must  contain  the   name  and  u 
writer  of  the  deed,  the  number  of  pages  it  conHists 
number  of  words  written  in  er^ure  or  interlinec 
number  of  marginal  notes.    There  are  some  of  i 
malilies  of  which  the  absence  is  fatal  \o  the  f1r« 
in  which  it  will  throw  the  onus  proban 
Where  the  will  is  holograph,  or  writ  .  .l:  gzut" 
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fg,  it  do«s  not  require  to  be  attested ;  but  if  it  be 
.;t»ted,  it  in  the  first  place  does  not  prove  ifuelf 
fiolo^'niph,  and  tlie  statement  that  it  is  in  llie 
ting^  ot  the  pranter  must  be  proved  by  ex- 
evidence  to  be  true ;  and,  secondly,  it  does  not 
own  dale ;  and  if  tbt  re  be  any  other  com- 
iJe,  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  granted 
time  as  will  give  that  title  the  preftrcnct'.  It'  the 
:<::■<'  write,  he  can  execute  a  mil  through  a  notary, 
v-U'^  authority  in  presence  of  two  subscribinK  wit- 
ugn  for  the  testator,  and  desciibes  the  transaction 
tftrial  docquet,  A  elergynmn  of  the  Established 
f  Scotland  may  act  as  a  notarj*  for  the  signing  of 
'1  is  usual  to  nominate  an  executor  of  the  will,  but 
5sential  lo  do  so ;  and  if  there  be  no  one  named, 
ji- is  supplied  by  operation  of  law.  Wills  exe- 
persons  domiciled  out  of  Scotland,  if  they  be 
to  the  form  which  would  carry  such  property  in 
where  they  were  executed,  will  be  effectual  to 
tey moveable  property  in  Scotland;  but  no  will,  what- 
De  the  law  o1  *he  place  where  it  is  made,  can  dispone 
'ritablc  property  in  Scotland.  The  last  dated  will  is 
effectual  one,  and  all  others,  are  considered  as  revoked 
it  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  it. 
~"  e  p'l-uliar  feature  of  the  law  of  Scotland  out  of  which 
(  iimslance  that  heritable  or  real  property  can- 
■alhcd  is,  that  no  deed  conveying  such  pro- 
n  riirituRl  unless  it  be  expressed  in  what  are  called 
five  ttiTTis,'  or  terms  making  over  the  property  at 
i"'^"-"-"'  of  the  signing  of  the  deed.  Thus  llie  terms '  I 
,  and  make  over,'  are  sufficient  to  carry  be- 
lie terras  '  I  leave  and  bequeath  '  are  not.  The 
lanty  arose  during  the  time  when  the  holder  of  a  fief 
opt  part  with  it  to  another  person  unless  that  person 
"^  pted  as  a  vassal  by  the  feudal  superior.  A  con- 
not  intended  to  fake  effect  until  alter  the  cedents 
d  not  admit  of  the  superiors  using  his  privilege,  and 
ethod  of  creating  a  settlement  of  lauded  property  was 
'  on  the  forms  by  which  the  feudal  usages  were 
adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  land  from  &  seller 
aaer.  A  deed  of  settlement  relating  to  landed 
list  thus  be  e.s.sentially  a  conveyance  de  prspsenf  i, 
r.miili.ii  the  purposes  of  a  virtual  bemiest,  the 
have  been  atlopted  by  conveyancei-s  :  — 
convey  to  himself,  with  a  'substitution' 
iudcr  to  his  destined  successor:  2,  he  may  gi"ant  a 
conveyance,  reserving  to  himself  the  life-rent ;  3,  he 
jrrant  such  a  conveyance,  resen  ing  power  to  alter.  It 
the  nature  of  a  conveyance  of  laud  that  lo  be  effectual. 
rj*  of  the  deed  to  the  as-Mgnee,  or  an  equivalent,  must 
taken  place,  and  thus  a  settlement  of  land  to  be  effec- 
'  er  the  granter's  death  must  have  been  delivered  to 
rson  favoured  by  it,  or  some  one  for  his  behoof,  or 
have  been  eulered  in  a  public  register,  or  must  con- 
in  a  clause  dispensing  with  deliverj'.  Tfie  formalities 
ove  mentioned  as  necessai-)'  to  the  execution  within  Scot- 
(id  ol  wills  carrying  moveables  are  necessary  to  settle- 
(•ntn  conveying  neritable  property  in  Scotland,  but  with 
V-  .  that  in  the  settlement  of  heritable  property, 

•innot  write,  the  deed  must  be  executed  by 
■L'fore  four  witnesses  ;  and  in  this  case  a  ckr- 
:  act  as  notary.  To  be  an  effectual  deed,  a 
landed  property  must  also  contain  authority 
ig  the  feudal  title  to  the  property,  and  this 
jinanty  »miI  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  hr^lding.  When 
there  is  an  cfrcetnally  attested  deed,  containing 
.  ,^.  ..  -  iriveyance  de  prsrsenti.  although  the  for- 
tor  completing  the  feudal  investiture  be 

.    ..c  thus  insuffidunt  of  itself  to  cany  the 

ni«y  give  a  right  of  action  to  compel  tlic  hcir-at- 
ake  it  over.  Jf  the  heir-at-law  found  upon  the 
he  i»  by  that  act  bound  to  make  good  its  provisions 
_^  ifnvr  of  all  other  pereons.  Thus,  if  the  deed  be  in  the 
rm  of  a  bequest,  and  in  itself  incapable  of  carrjing  hc- 
j*gv.  if  it  convey  moveable  property  to  the  heir  which  he 
M|d  not  have  otherwise  succeeded  to,  he  is  bound,  if  he 
B  advantage  of  if,  to  fulfil  its  destination  of  the  heritage. 
PWltlement  of  heritable  property  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
ir-»t-law  can  be  validly  granted  on  a  death-bed.    Three 

" "•■"•ary  to  constitute  the  legal  exception  of 

it  tile  granter  was  ill  of  the  disease  of 
_    .Jien  he  granted  the  deed;  2nd,  that  fie 
days  after  executing  it ;  and,  3rd,  that  h« 
1729. 


did  not  go  to  church,  or  to  a  market,  nnsupporfed,  during 
the  sixty  days.  The  act  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vic.  c.  26,  and 
the  other  enactments  relating  to  wills  in  England,  do  not 
apply  to  Scollhnd. 

WILL,  ItUMAN.  A  Roman  will  was  called  Testamen- 
tuni.  Testamentum  was  defined  fiy  the  jurists  of  the  Impe- 
rial period  to  be  'a  legal  mode  of  a  man's  declaring  nis  in- 
tention in  due  form,  to  take  effect  alter  his  death.'  The 
person  who  made  such  declaration  was  called  testator. 

The  power  of  making  a  Roman  testament  only  belonged 
to  Roman  citizens  who  were  s\ii  juris,  a  rule  which  excluded 
a  great  number  of  persons :  those  who  were  in  the  power 
of  another,  as  sons  not  emancipated,  and  daughters;  fmpn- 
bercs ;  duml)  persons,  deaf  pei-sons,  insane  persons,  and 
others  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  women,  llie  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  woman  could  make  a  will  were 
peculiar;  and  they  would  require  a  very  particular  state- 
ment. A  male  of  the  age  of  fourteen  yeai-s  complete,  uuksi 
under  some  special  incajmeity,  could  make  a  valid  will.  A 
female,  solar  .is  respected  age  only,  acquired  this  capacity 
on  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  year- 

Originally  Roman  citizens  made  their  wills  nt  Calata  Co- 
mitia,  which  were  held  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose.  It  w 
not  said  that  these  wills  were  made  in  writing  ;  and  it  h 
here  assumed  that  they  were  made  at  the  Calata  Coniitia 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ]>roper  evidence  of  Ihe 
testator's  intention.  It  ha.s  been  maintained  by  Niebuhr. 
that  wills  were  made  at  the  Calata  Comitia  in'ou!  "  * 
theGenfes  might  give  their  consent  to  the  testnmen 

fiosHion,  btit  this  conjecture  is  not  supported  by  mi.uiti  ■-. 
fa  mail  died  in  the  interval  between  two  such  Comitia 
witiiout  having  made  his  will,  he  must  have  died  intestate. 
But  wills  could  also  be  made  In  Proeinctu.  that  is,  by  a 
soldier  under  arms  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Another 
mode  of  testamenlniy  disposition  was  introduced,  a]}pa- 
rently  for  Ihe  purpose  of  preventing  intestacy.  If  a  man, 
says  Gains  (ii.  102 «,  had  neither  made  his  will  at  the  Calata 
Comitia  nor  In  Proeinctu,  and  was  threatened  with  sudden 
death,  he  traa'€erred,  by  the  Ibrm  of  manciymlio,  his 
familia,  that  is.  his  pafrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  told  him 
what  to  give  to  each  person  nfterlii.'j  dealli  :  this  was  called 
the  testamentum  per  a-s  et  libram,  because  the  transfer  was 
effected  l)y  niancii),'itio.  Thus  it  appears  that  tiie  testa- 
ment uni  per  tes  et  libram  was  a  formal  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty during  the  lifetime  of  the  ow  ner  to  a  person  who  un 
dertook  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  was  directed.  As  it  w:>j  a 
Bubslilute  for  the  testament  made  at  the  Calata  Comitia,  it 
is  a  probable  inference  that  it  only  differed  iVom  the  testa- 
ment made  at  the  Comitia  in  wanting  that  publicity.  The 
two  old  forms  of  testamentary  disposition,  adds  Ga'ius,  fell 
into  disuse,  and  that  per  tes  et  libram  became  the  common 
form.  Originally  the  formal  purchaser  of  Ihe  testators 
estate  (famitiae  emptor^  occupied  the  place  of  the  hcrcs  at 
a  later  time  ;  when  Gains  wrote,  and  long  bcfoie  liis  time, 
the  old  form  of  testamentary  disposition  was  retained  a.s  to 
the  faniitijE  emptor,  but  a  heres  was  appointed  by  the  vill 
to  cany  into  effect  the  testator's  intention.  The  formal 
purchaser  was  oifly  retained  out  of  regard  to  anlient  custom, 
and  the  institution  of  a  heres  became  neceaeary  to  tire  va- 
lidity of  a  will. 

Ttie  form  of  testamentary  transfer  per  bps  et  libram  is 
described  by  Gaius  (ii.  104).  As  in  other  acts  of  mancipa- 
tion, 80  in  tnis,  there  were  five  witnesses  of  full  legal  nge 
(puberes).  These  five  witnesses  are  considered  by  some 
modem  writers  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  five  classes 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  tnat  as  the  original  act  of  man- 
cipation was  rendered  valid  by  the  consent  of  the  five 
classes,  so  here  it  was  rendered  valid  by  the  presence  of 
the  five  witnesses.  In  Ihis  article  it  is  supposed  that  tliey 
were  present  as  witnesses  only. 

Written  wills,  as  already  observed,  were  not  necessar)-, 
for  neither  mancipation  nor  the  institution  of  a  heres  re- 

auire  a  writing.  But  written  wills  were  the  common  form 
uring  the  later  Republican  and  the  Imperial  period. 
Wills  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax  ;  hence  the 
word  '  cera '  (wax)  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  tabula.  A 
Roman  will  was  required  to  be  in  the  Latin  language  until 
A.D.  439,  when  it  was  enacted  that  wills  might  be  written  in 
Greek.  A  Roman  will  in  the  later  periods  was  sealed  and 
signed  by  the  witnesses.  The  scaling  consisted  in  making  a 
mark  with  a  ring  or  something  else  on  the  wax,  and  tne 
names  were  added.  The  seals  and  names  were  on  the  ont- 
side,  for,  according  to  the  old  law.  there  was  no  occMJoQ  ffM 
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tlie  witnesses  to  know  the  contents  of  the  will.  Tht:  did 
practice  wns  for  the  teatator  to  sliow  the  will  to  the  witnesses,  \ 
^d  to  call  on  them  towitriesa  tha,t  what  het>o  presented  to 
thetn  was  his  will.  It  was  not  iinusiinl  for  a  man  to  make 
several  copies  of  his  will,  and  to  deposit  them  in  »ome  safe 
keeping.  Augustus,  the  emperor,  made  two  copies  of  his 
trill  I Sucton.,  ^-lu^.,  lOl'i;  and  also  his  succcuor  Tiberius 
(Suelon.,  'Fib.,  76 r.  The  Vestal  Virgins  were  often  the 
keepers  of  wills,  or  they  were  deposited  in  a  temple  or 
with  a  friend.  At  the  opening  of  the  will  the  witnesses  or 
the  preiiter  part,  if  alive  and  on  the  spot,  were  present, 
and  alter  acknowledging  their  signatures  the  will  was 
opened. 

It  tms  been  mentioned  that  in  order  to  make  a  Roman 
will  valid,  it  must  appoint  or  institute  a  heres.  The  heres 
was  a  person  who  represented  the  testator,  and  who  paid 
Ihe  legacies  which  were  left  by  the  will.  He  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  familiae  emptor,  or  formal  purchaser  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  old  form  of  will.  A  heres  might  be  appointed 
in  such  words  as  follow  :  *  Titius  heres  esto,'  *  let  Titius  be 
my  heres;'  or  '  Titiuni  heredem  esse  jubeo,'  '  1  will  Titius 
to  be  my  heres,'  Generally  all  Roman  citizens  who  could 
niake  a  will  could  be  heredea ;  but  persons  could  be 
heiiides  who  could  not  make  a  will — slaves  for  instance, 
Ikud  others  who  were  not  sui  juris. 

Fraud  in  the  case  of  wills  and  other  instniments  was 
punished  by  severe  penalties  under  a  l^ex  (Jornelia. 

The  development  of  the  Edictal  or  Praetorian  law  at 
Rome  introduced  a  less  formal  kind  of  will.  If  there  were 
seven  proper  witneiises  and  seven  seals,  and  if  the  testator 
had  the  power  of  disjjositiou  both  at  the  time  of  raalcin^; 
his  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  edict  dispeufied 
with  the  ceremony  of  mancipation  and  gave  to  the  heres 
or  heredea  the  bonorum  possessio.  This  mode  of  testa- 
mentary disposition  existed  imder  the  Republic,  and 
Bccordmg'ly  a  man  could  either  make  his  will  by  the  civil 
form  of  m'aucjpatio,  or  he  might  make  it  alter  the  prae- 
torian form  with  seven  seals  and  seven  Nvitnesses,  without 
any  mancipatio.  The  fonn  of  testamentary  disposition  by 
mancipatio  was  ultimately  superseded  by  the  more  con- 
venient praetorian  form.  The  legislation  of  Juslinian 
required  seven  male  witnesses  of  proper  age  and  due 
legal  capacity;  and  it  was  sufBcient,  if  the  testator  de- 
clHred  his  will  orally  before  these  witnesses, 

A  llonian  will,  as  already  observed,  was  valid  if  the 
testator  had  a  disposing;  power  at  the  lime  of  making  his 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  follows  that  his  will, 
though  made  at  any  time  before  his  death,  was  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  all  the  property  that  he  had  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  rule  of  law  is  now  established  m  the  case 
of  an  English  will  by  the  recent  act  (I  V'io.,  c.  26*  iis  to 
real  property  ;  it  always  applied  in  the  case  of  an  English 
will  to  personal  property.  But  an  English  will  is  valid 
if  the  testator  subsequently  loses  his  disposing  power,  as 
fur  instance  if  he  become  insane.  A  Roman  will  was  not 
valid  under  such  circumstances ;  and  it  also  became  invalid 
in  other  cases. 

In  order  to  render  a  Roman  will  valid,  it  was  necessary 
thai  the  heredes  sui  of  a  man  (bis  sons  and  daughters  w«^re 
in  the  class  of  hcredes  suil  should  cither  be  appointed 
heredes  or  should  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  inherit- 
ance, A  will  which  was  illegal  at  the  time  ot  beii^g  made 
was  testamentiun  injustum,  that  is, '  non  jure  factum,'  not 
made  in  duu  le)ral  lorni.  A  will  which  was  justum  might 
become  invalid ;  it  might  become  ruplum  (.broken)  or 
irrituni  (inelfectual). 

A  second  will  duly  (jure)  made  rendered  a  former  will 
invalid  (niptuni/;  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the 
second  will  took  et)'t>ct  or  not.  If  it  was  duly  made,  it 
rendered  a  former  will  of  no  effect,  and  the  testator  died 
intestate. 

If  a  testator  ntstained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  making 
hi»  >vill,  that  is,  if  he  lost  any  part  of  his  status  of  a  Roman 
citizen  which  Ua]  to  give  him  a  full  teslamentan 

power,  the  wii  Imtum,  ineffectual.     A  prior  will 

might  become  tluptuai  by  the  niakinir  of  a  suosequent 
wilT ;  and  ><uch  subsequent  will  might  become  Irritum  in 
vaiiii  .   for  instance,  if  ther«  was  no  herea  to  take 

und  .nd  will. 

T  >*'  !...,.-ime.  Ruptxim   or  Irritum,  and  con- 

Wi\'  '1  bv  the  .Tii-s  Civile,  it  might  not 

b<i  I :         ,■'■'■  '  t-    The  bonorum  possessio  might 

b<  gnuiteii  by  the  Praetorian  law,  if  the  will  was  attested 


by  seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had  a  liiiMiB 

mUiS 


f>ower.  though  the  proper  forms  required  by  thtJut 
lad  not  been  observed. 

The  rule  of  Roman  law  which  requ 
expressly  cxheredated  applied  to  pc- 
a  suus  heres  was  bom  after  the  mnli 
not  recognised  as  heres  or  uxl , 
will  became  Ruptum.   ITiis  ruli- 
'■  adgnascendo  rumpitur  testamentum.' 


'  lal4mi.  Ii 
dl  an4  ' 
ic  torn,  i 
<  expravedf 
rit«re  nort 


cases  in  wliich  a  will  might  become  Iluptuiu  b>'  a  ffuth\ 
adgnatio. 

A  testament  was  called  Inofficio<ium  when  it 
in  due  legal   form,  but  not  '<^     f^' 
when  a  man  did  not  give  the  Ic  •»( 

to  his  own  children  or  to  other"  vwio  vMie  m  a  in-»r1 
tion  to  him,  and  when  there  was  no  sufficient  reatM 
passing  them  by,  the  pei^^ons  so  injuied  might  bam 
action  called  Inofficiosi  Querela.    The  petsons  who  < 
maintain  this  action  were  particulai-ly  detined  by  the  1 
lation  of  Justinian.     If  the  Testamentum  ww  dcdaml^  ^ 
the  competent  authorities  to  be  Inofficiosuin.  it  «h  li^ 
scinded  to  the  amoimt  of  one-fourth  of  tho  heredttai^  mladi 
was  distributed  among  the  claimants. 

The  ground  of  the  InoiHciosi  Querela  i*  e\ 
Savigny  (Sffttem  des  Heulisei  Rom.  Rechts,  n 
When  the  testator  in  his  will  passed  by  persor^?  «)::  rt\ 
his  nearest  kin,  it  was  presumed  that  such  penow 
merited  the  testator's  disapprobation.     Il   •'•    — - 
it  was  considered  that  the  testator  had   < 
them  a  wrong,  and  the  object  of  the  m 
redress  by  setting  the  will  .aside.     The  n; 
ever  was  the  establishment  of  the  corapl;. 
to  which  the  obtaining  of  part  of  the  t. 
was  a  subsidiary  means.    The  expression  j 
officinsum  occurs  in  Cicero  and  in  Quintiliaii ;  but 
known  when  the  Inofficiosi  uuerela  was  introduv4»i< 
A  Roman  codicil  (Codicilli,  for  the  word  is  not 
the  singular  number  till  a  late  jieriod  under  the 
was  a  testamentarv'  disposition,  but  it  li    ' 
effect  of  a  will.     A  heres  could  not  be 
heredated  by  codicilli ;   but   codicilli  we ■ 
as  to  bind  a  heres,  already  appointed  by 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hereditas  to  ni 

were  in  fact  useless  unless  there  was  a  Y>i 

quent,  which   confirmed  them   cither   ri 

prospectively.    (Gains,  ii.  27U;  Dig..'2i),  U\.  7.»-ti 

tip.,  ii.  16.  which  has  been  sometimes  misundertd 
Codicilli  were  originally  informal  writings;  it 

necessary  to  prove  that  they  were  by  the  t 

later  legislation  required  codicilli  which  were  io 

have  tive  witnesses,  who  subscribed  their  names 

codicilli. 
The  subject  of  Roman  wills  is  of  great  extent, 

volves  questions  of  considerable  difficulty.    The 

authorities  have  been  mentioned  in  this  ailicle. 

may  be  added  LTlpian,  Fraginenia,  tit.  20 ;  Dig,, 

Sec.  ;  20,  tit.  1,  &c. ;  CW.,  6,  tit.  23. 
WILLAERT,  ADRIA'NO,  a  composer  muchcvl*! 

when  musical  learning  wu  more  c<< 

genius,  was  born  at  Bruges,  in  tli.  3_ 

latter  part  of  the  15th  century.     He  liut  Mudini  '** 

the  university  of  Paris,  but,  as  often  has  hapjx'n*^. 

most  winning  of  the  muses  sediued  him  i 

suit,  and  thenceforward  devoting  hinu*-! 

soon  became  famous  for  his  motets.     ''' 

the  high  situation  of  Atofstro  di  < 

Venice,  which  he  held  till  hi*  deceaa*.  »i 

He  wa*  the  master  of  t.'oslan/^  Porta, 

Hnd  also  of  the  famous  Zarlino,  wh<<   i 

Harmonichi',  mentions  him  in  Uie  m 
WILLAN.  RtJBERT,  \vas  bom 

1757,  at  the  Hill,  near  Sedbergh  in  Vlh  ■ 

father  hnd  an  extensive  practice  as  a  nv 

parents  belonged  to  the  Societ  > 

ut>  in  the  principles  of  tln«  1 1- 

education  in  the  grammai- 

progress  as  a  boy  in  his  cl. 

was  very  remarkable,  and  m   mt 

well  prepared  to  commence  his  id- 

the  usual  residence  ot  three  yi"''- 

on  which  ocoa-sion  he  presenttil 

on  inilammHtion  of  the  liver.     I.  .._    , 

title '  De  Jecinoris  InflatnmatioQe.'    He  subsi:qt 


^\i 


flw 


ODdon  f<ir  tho  purpose  of  further  inrprovement,  and 

about  to  settle  there,  when  a  relative  m  a  good  prac- 

»t  Dartington  died,  and  Willan  became  his  successor. 

remained  at  Darlinj^ton  about  a  rear,  and  he  returned 

ond'jTT  in  1782.     Dnrir?  the  lime  he  was  at  Darlini^on 

!   the  stilphi  <rof  Croft,  and 

iic  result   L  ,  with  tlie  title 

I'wrviiuons  on  the  Suninur  \\  Ati-r  :a  <.  roft  near  Darling- 

'    A  MKTond  edition  of  this  work  \%'a8  published  in  1786. 

bw  ~'-^  >    -ne  of  the  earliest  notice*  i  ''  '^    '; 

on  that  inhabit  Taiious  i' 

ilyas  of  the  waters  is  not  i 

n.aile  a*  a  time  wh«n  ana!\ 

i-accnracy.     Herecomraei 
iMdto4y    m    skin   diseases,    and    perhaps    here    may 
Gsand  the   germs  of  inquiry  that   led  to  Ijis  future 

♦hf  P«hTie  Kspensary  m  Carey  Street  wa< 

aiH^  ■■"■  :<s  maae  physician.     In  1795  he  was 

a  :  1  tho  College  of  Physicians,  on  which 

be  a<ian's>cd  to  that  bcxly  some  congratulatory 
Mtvcnes.  In  I7W  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectorea 
Ife  Dispensary  on  t?v  — •- "ples  and  practice  of  medi- 
|;  Iwt  rassQCceas  :.:  lave  been  fimall.     He  was 

»rBtr>nt(v  appointed  ...  i  ,-.11  to  the  Finsbury  Dispen- 
is  remarkable  leir  the  pnnctuahty  with  which 
I  to  his  public  dnties,  and  it  i8  staid  he  never 
^    rehixation  by  absence  from  London  for  thirty 
a. 

tvta  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career  Willan 
■a  to  hav««  heen  di•^sati'^^letl  with  the  existinar  nonicn- 
■retndi'  >es.     flesonght 

B  accOTTi'  ■  to  render  their 

(ton  iTi.jrt-  Minpie,  ana  meir  reeugi.;'  ■  ■•  cer- 

17x9  he  had  succeeded  so  far  in  1 '  that 

ihich  he  rend  before  the  Medical  Swup.v  "i  I,on- 
for  him  the  Fothergill  grold  medal  of  that 
i  Thte  lai'^  tHo  ("nimdation  for  the  publication  of  his 
A  werk,  '  iption  and  Treatment  of  Cutaneous 

Jit*.'     t  '-«^as  illustrated  with  colonred  plates 

It  vxrioMk  diseases  which  were  described  in  the  letter- 
IK  Thp  fh«t  pert  was  published  in  London  in  1798. 
wntajn-  '.  order  into  which  he  had  divided 

Itt'eo*  <i  "   papulous  eruptions  of  the  skin. 

of  the  skin,  was  published 
■mplete  this  work.     Two 
«'  isiin-7,  containing  :;  f 

Pir!  I  which  thd  vatolMs 

tUn^  :„....>,.-,  o,  ,.  ■■'       A   '■—-'h  '■'■■' 

I  ttmainder  of  the 

lew,  *  as  pobliiiheii   ...  ,,._,,  .,  ..,.....,..^ 

n  h«%'inff  <teitfc>l  trrenr  mteu^f,  Willan  was  mdueed 
jpbh>h  a  v<>^(n1e  on  This  .-iui^j^^Lt  oaf  of  the  regiilar 
feof  his  work,  and  this  appeared  in  1S06,  with  the  title 
fc'<c«rmc  Inocntition."  In  this  work  he  cave  a  iViH 
-e  flie  c(Tw-po5C,  also  of  the 
itaneoua  diseases  which  mi^ht 
niimled  -.tith  Hk-  \a.ecine  disease.  The  remaining 
k«f  ftie  work,  inchidinc:  tlie  ptistulte.r,  vesicnlar,  tuber- 
fTi       '  '        were  not  published  as  a  com- 

T'  :  but  all  the  materials  having 

lUi.  I  i.Y  uiiu    <■  ihe  care  of  Dr.  Bateman,  were 
published   by  him  in  a  work  entitled  '  Deiinea- 


eoos  Disease' 
of  the  prineipu: 

:on  of  1 1ll- 
engravit;. 

Mrnple 


i|  ifin,-'  thr.  characteriNtic 

•  <  ii's  comriii^ied 

.md  eonipleling^ 

t^y  that  author,'  London, 

111  which  he  adopted,  and 

<i  number  of  cases,  Willan  did  more 

1"  the  k'nowlediife  of  diseases  of  the 

^  writer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 

if  Bateman,  Raver,  and  subst-quent 

!.j<'el.. 

This  ^eat  work,  Willan  i>ubHshed  several  papers 

0»,'  I 

tf^      ^-'  fhu-se  reports  oon- 

-?*«v'i  '  lh..-*«  from   1796  to 

.   with  the  title 

'"•n.  moi.lSmo. 

iiime 

i'lned 


t« 


Narraiivi 


from 

wn- 

Ob... 

Willan  was  loud 
papers  before  thf 
wa- 
hisi 

need-tue,  ;i   jjratiiL»_-  v.lneh  still 
MOitliern  countiejs  of   Kii^lnnd. 


.IIP.  iLMil^  ,     i  III.-   (li^li-'I  \     III    Ji^r|il>^,    iiml 


,rf     Onrl     tllirlir 


r  it  in  the  four  Evangelists.'    This 
nd  a  second  edition,  with  notes  and 

,  he 

!  7i)l.     Otie  'A'  tlie  iiiuat  elaborate  of 

on   the  praetjcc  of  Instrafion  by 

continues  in  some  of  the 

He  SV.H8  elected  in  }W^  a 

rthe  Royal  Society 

.  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resigned  his  public 

'.     He  tooK  an  active  interest  in  the  cstablish- 

ihe  Fever  Ho*pitnl,  and  wn.'*  made  one  of  its  flnst 

,  11*  extraordinary.     Hit  hi  alffi.  which   "n>;    ne\er 

strong,  benn  to  decline  in  ]•-  Ui\ 

1 1  rm  to  em  Dark  for  Madeira,  .i  of 

April,  1812. 

At  the  time  of  bra  deftth  h«  wasencrafjed  in  invesfiri^fnj* 
several  points  connected  with  the  ■'■ 
Among   other    (jiiesluins    which    ; 
nature  of  the  .^ 
of  small-pox, 
diseases  amoriv'->i  m 
also  of  lues. 

Dr.  Willan  was  n 
devotedly  fond  of ! 
and  modest  maniti 
slow,  although  it  ■ 
esteemed  by  his  mi 

to  whom  he  wa«  ever  kind  and  atteniive.  H 
observer,  and  a  gfuod  pru'ttml  phy-siejan  ;  ar 
cation  of  the  disen^i  -kin  must  ever  1 

a  jjreat  sfi'p  fnr  Ihi-  lent  of  the  kno 

foriii 

I'r  o/  Dr.  fFr/fitn,  hi  32nd  nut^b^^  of 

Erii.,u„r.:r,    ,,  ^  o...-.,.;  , ; 

WILLUKN 

in  1765.  at  Ik, 

He  received  his  early  ei! 

dicine  at  Halle,   when<  i, 

for  the  purpose  of  stud\  .itory  of 

Wiegleb.     He  took  his  ■  lieine  at 

Halle,    and   returned    to   Jiu    aalive   cily,    and,    having 

married,  commenced  the  practictr  of  hi^  prnfession.     Rt» 

early  turned  his  attention  tti 

sfradnated  he  published  his  P 

with   the   title    '  Prodromn"*    I'lm 

17R7,  8vo.     On  the  occasion  of  I 

'■  - ^nted  as  his  thesis  a  botauu,,. 

•  Tractatus  dc  Achilleis  et  Tan: 

...      .iliortly  after  this  he  published  hi^ k 

ranthorum,'  at  Zurich,  illustrated  with  I'l  plates.  .\ni* 
did  he  confine  his  natural  history  studies  to  plants.  Ffc 
took  great  interest  in  zoolocy.  and  had  collectetl  in  hitf 
museum  many  specimens  of  nirr  nnimnis  :  and  iti  17^9  he 
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published  a  catalug\ie 
denburg,  entitled  'Tabi . 
Churmark  Brandenburg    eu.I 
Berlin,  Svo.     In  1790  he  put 
the  botanist,  and  in  17!'-  ' 
title  *  Grundriss  der   K. 
was  one  of  the  best  cleiiii.n 
day,  and  was  extensively  use  ' 
cliL'is-book.     It  was  al,so  tran.':...  .  .  ..:. 

lish,  and  in  fact  became  the  model  on  a 
bubseqtient    introductions   to   botam' 
aJterwards  pubhshe<f  a  work  of  th 
entitled   ■  An    Intrn+n-finn  to  th.- 
j'  A  1  lien   der 

w  :i  •      In  I7'i 

folio,  a   ' 
graphia, 

tanim.'  Kn-^Tiren.  Jiri.swH-- 
on  the  tre«  atnl  *hrubs  gro. 
Garden  of  Bei''"  " 
this  work  a  <• 

The  succes'.      , 
for  Willdenow  the 
obtiuned  for  him  i- 
Natural  y 
intendeii: 
his  appoint n. 
but  by  his  diii. 


•••nme  ;i'  ■  -• 
in  appeal 

..ticii  nf  !; 


.rdi-n  h:i.: 
'ccaarc  tV.> 


of  Braa- 
rn  dVr 


1  i>oi:in\,  UiUi  TiiL' 
lierHn,  s^o.  This 
on  botany  of  the 
nit  Germany  as  a 

I'rnnc^i  und  Rng- 

•    of  the 

n.      Hv 

-ture  in  1S04, 

Iv  of  Botam" 

(hia 

.  in 

to- 

atl- 

..rk 
:he 

CJf 

1 

had  ar(niir<«l 
itVf 
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the  rarest  plants  growing  in  Euroiie.  Willtlcnow  ctuTe- 
•ponded  with  most  of  the  botanists  of  liis  day,  and  IVoiu 
Klein  he  received  plants  from  India ;  from  Humboldt  and 
Bonplnnd.  those  of  America;  from  LiibiUardidre  and 
Stuith,  those  of  New  Holland ;  and  from  Desronlaines.  those 
of  Afiioa.  It  \vas  thus  that,  instead  of  120O  species  he 
found  growing  in  the  garden,  he  left  6(X)0.  He  also  col- 
lected a  large  herbariuai,  coosiating  of  above  20,U0()  spe- 
cies of  plants. 

The  great  work  of  the  life  of  Willdenow  was  his '  Species 
Plantarura'  of  LinniEus.  lie  connmcnced  Ihis  work  in 
17i>7.  and  contintied  publisliini?  il  at  intervals  till  1810, 
when  hi«  heaKh  became  too  enfeebled  to  enable  him  to 
go  on.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  the  fifth 
volume,  wliich  contained  doscripHons  of  the  species  of  the 
natural  order  Filices.  A  second  part  of  the  tiflh  volume, 
including  the  mo-ses,  was  published  by  Schwagricher  in 
1830;  and  Link,  in  1824,  published  two  parts  of  a  sixth 
volume,  including  the  Fungi,  IIt/phomi/rete,i,  and  Gt/mno- 
mt/ct^ies.  This  work  w.is  the  most  iinpoiiant  one  of  its 
day  for  systematic  botany,  as  it  included  descriptions  of 
fcll  species  that  had  bt-en  described  simve  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the 'Species  Plantarum'  by  Litmieui!.  Ihe  first 
volumea  of  the  book  are  not  so  well  executed  as  the  last, 
which  is  ea.sily  accounted  for  when  the  different  position 
in  which  the  author  was  placed  is  considered.  There  are 
also  many  manifest  errors  in  the  references  to  works,  and 
in  the  cj^uotation  of  synonyms,  which  diminish  lis  value, 
and  which  have  produced  some  very  severe  criticisms. 
Every  idlowance  f.^^wevcr  should  be  made  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work;  and,  whatever  might  be  its 
faults,  there  was  nothing  to  supply  its  place  (ill  the  publica- 
tion of  the  'Prodromus'  of  De  Candolle,  and  where  this  is 
incomplete,  the  aid  of  the  •  Species  PJantarum"  of  Willde- 
now must  slill  be  called  in.  The  whole  work  is  arraucred 
according  to  Uie  Linnaean  system.  From  1803  to  1809 
Willdc'uovv  published  at  intervals  descriptions  with  co- 
loured plates  of  plants  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Berlin,  under  the  title  *  Hortus  Bciolinensia,'  Berlin,  folio. 
He  also  contributed  many  essays  and  papei-s  to  various 
Tuurnals  and  Transactions  of  societies. 

In  ISll  Willdenow  went  with  his  family  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  describing  plants  in  the  coUec- 
iious  there.  He  however  w.as  abfe  to  effect  little,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he 
died  on  the  lOlh  of  July,  1812.  He  was  a  quiet  resened 
man,  and  too  little  communicative  to  make  an  efficient 
teacher,  and  comparatively  few  of  his  pupih-j  have  distin- 
guislied  themselves  as  botanists.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  Liunajiis,  and,  having  ado]jted  his 
system,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cognizant  of  those 
principles  of  classihcHtion  or  the  ])hysiological  facts  that 
Iiave  lallerly  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  advance  of  bo- 
tany as  a  science. 

(Bischolf,  Lehrbuch  der  Sotanik;  Biographic  Medi- 
caleA 

WILLIAM  I.,  King  of  England,  styled  THE  CON- 
QUEROR ^in  Latin  Cunquestor  or  Conquisitor,  in  French 
Coiiqueieui-y  meaning  only,  in  the  language  of  the  feudal 
Bysteni,  the  acquirer),  was  the  illegitimate  and  only  son  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  sunmmed  Le  Diaole  (the 
Devil),  and  was  born  in  1027.  The  vulgar  story  makes 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  Fulbert  le  Croy,  a  tanner  or 
skinner  of  Falaise,  whom  Robert  first  saw  and  became 
enamoured  of  as  she  was  dancing  with  some  of  her  female 
companions :  her  name,  it  is  said,  was  Arlette  or  Harlotta, 
whence  our  English  liartot.  This  is  a  very  Buspicious  ety- 
mology. According  to  the  contemporary  hi-storian  Wil- 
liam of  Jumieges  (^Gcmeticensis),  the  Conqueror's  mother 
was  Herleva,  the  daughter  of  Fulbert,  an  officer  of  Duke 
Robeit's  household.  After  Robert's  death  t>he  married  a 
Norman  knight  {miles)  named  Herhiin,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  made  a  great  figure  in  their  lime  : 
Robert,  who  was  created  earl  of  Mortagne  in  Normandy, 
and  Odo,  who  became  bishop  of  Bayeux ;  besides  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Odo,  earl  of  Albemarle. 

The  history  of  the  early  part  of  William's  life  has  been 
given  in  the  article  NormandieCxvL  281).  He  succeeded 
to  that  duchy  as  William  II.,  on  the  dealli  of  his  lather  in 
103.1.  The  commencement  of  his  transactions  with  Eng- 
land and  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  ihatcountrj'  by  the 
victory  of  Hastings,  or  rather  Senlac,  gained  Saturday, 
Nth  of  October,  1066,   have   been  detailed  in   the  ar- 


ticles Edward  thc  Cohfeisor  (x.  285)  and  IIaroui  IL 

(xii,  TiT,. 

On  the  death  of  Harold,  Edgar  Athelin^<«.221>im 
unanimously  declared  king  by  the  Wit,'  -  r  -»'  •  , 
London  ;  and  the  further  management  of '  i 

Norman  invader  was  committed  to  the  t*- 
brother  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar.  But  th;- 
gave  way.     Alter  a  few  days  a  deputati... 
bility,  the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  London. 
Ihe  two  Saxon  earls  and  the  rival  king,  or  pretend* 
throne,  Edgar  himself,  waited  upon  William  at  " 
stead,  swore  allegiance  to  him,  gave  biai  host 
made  hint  an  offer  of  the  crown  ;  and  his  coronatioa 
place  in  Westmiirster  Abbey  on  the  25th  of  Dewi 
from  which  day  accordingly  is  dated  the  cammencei 
of  his  reign. 

The  t^'onijueroi's  first  mcisures  were  eminently 
and  conciUatory;  even  in  rewarding  his  Norman  f 
we  are  told,  he  deprived  no  Englishman  of  aitythm^ 
which  he    had  a  just   claim :    he  probably  hmited  to 
seizures  to  the  lauds  and  other  property  of  those 
fallen  in  arms  against  him.    He  respected  also  t 
liberties,  as  well  as  private  lights  ;  the  police  of     _. 
dom  was  made  much  more  efficient,  ana  at  the  same 
the  taxes  were  collected  with  lenity  ;  and  probabl 
land  had  not  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  or  at  1 
those  of  Canute,  been  governed  either  more  ably  i 
or  less  oppressively  (in   all   respects  except  thsl 
under  a  foreign  domination)  than  it  was  now. 

But  circumstances  made  it  imposable  that  thii  i 
things  should  last  long.     On  tne  one  side  a  namei 
people,  the  old  occupants  of  the  country,  cxasperatvd 
detent,  and  on  tlie  watch  for  revenge  ;    on  the  othn, 
handful  of  foreign  intruders,  flushed  with  recent  rid 
and  feeling  that  in  their  swords  alone  lay  their  safelv, 
well  as  their  rights:   these  were  elements  sure  to  prodr 
a  speedy  explosion,  even  if  William's  own  pasions  ' 
been  much  more  temperate  or  more  under  control 
they  were.    The  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  it  i»  to 
remembered,  although  both  belonging  to  the  same 
Teutonic  race,  had  been  rivals  and  enemies,  as  far  t» 
history  can  be    traced,    from  their  first    appeaianot 
Western  and  Northern  Europe,  and  tliis  islano,  origii 
wrested  by  the  Saxons  from  their  common  prey  lh«  ' 
had  been  their  chief  battle-field  for  the  last  two  hw 
and  fifty  years;    fur  the  Danes,  as  they  were  comflKBl 
called,  who  had  made  repeated  descents  upon  Bntain 
since  the  begirming  of  the  ninth  century,  were  the 
people  who,  under  the  name  of  Northmen,  or  No: 
had  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  effected  a  Wi 
raent  in  France,  and  had  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  eletenl 
achieved  the   conquest  of  England.     It   can  hanllv 
doubted,  too,  that  the  mildness  of  William's  goveraB' 
in    the  commencement  of  his   reign   was  only 
policy  adopted  to  enable  him  the  better  to  est 
power  before  proceeding  to  caiTy  out  what  in 
and  down  to  a  much  later  date,  were  held  to  be  the 
questionable  rights  of  conquest.   In  fact  he  could  not  h«w 
retained  the  dominion  of  the  country,  if  he  had  not  vak 
it  furnish  lands  and  lordshijw  for  his  followers,  as  well  ■* 
crown  for  himself. 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  make  an  end  of  the  appu«^^ 
good  agreement  between  the  English  and  their  new 
In  March,  1067,  William,  as  if  with  no  object  beyond  tl 
ing  himself  in  triumph  among  his  old  subjects  and  rectn 
ing  their  congratulations,  returned  to  Normandv,  leiTr' 
the  government  of  England  in  the  hands  of  his  half-' 
Bishop  Odo,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  cwl 
Kent,  and  of  William  Fitz-Osbern,  also  one  of  his 
whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Hereford.     Whether 
that  these  regents  attempted  any  new  exactions  or 
acts  of  oppression,  or  only  that  advantage  was  taken  of'l^ 
absence  of  their  master,  not  many  weeks  passed  before  tlx. 
natives  were  up  in  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy. 
William  returned  from  Normandy  in  December.    The 
suing  two  years  witnessed  a  far  more  severe  contest  t 
that  which  had  been  decided  on  the  field  of  Hiutingt; 
fact  it  waj9  now,  in  1068  and  1069,  and  not  in  1066, 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  was  really  effected, 
the  Norman  dominion  established.     At  first  the 
seemed  to  be  everywhere — nor  were  the  insurgent 
the  only  power  that  threatened  to  dispute  with  " 
the  possession  of  the  country.    His  first  movement 


city  of  Exeter,  the  head-quw;  ers  of  the  soutli- 

*rn  insurrection  ;  but  with  all  his  vigour,  it  was  not 
till  iUler  a  siege  of  cij^hteen  days  that  he  fort-cd  his  way 
into  the  place,  and  even  then  he  engaged  that  the  in- 
}iabitant(>  shoiUd  not  be  injured  either  in  their  Jives, 
Uieir  pro|>er1ies,  or  their  rauuicipal  privileges.  Ir,  this 
ppuwter  of  the  kingdom,  a*  yet  at  least,  the  revolt  bcarcely 
■ecou  to  liavo  been  a  Saxon  or  national  movement ;  it 
mij^ht  have  gfioun  to  that,  but  at  present  it  was  appa- 
rently little  more  than  a  rei>istaucc  to  some  oppressive 
broceedings  or  apprehended  proceedings,  of  the  esta- 
pUched  authorities.  William  was  aati-sfied  therefore  with 
merely  putting  down  the  dangerous  cxampie,  perhaps  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  concession  or  compromise :  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  not  leave  such  a  flame  behind  him  to 
nther  strength  while  he  should  be  engaged  wilh  the  more 
wrxnidable  rebellion  in  the  north.  That  oocvipied  him  with 
^tlle  interuiiiuiiou  for  the  whole  of  the  next  and  a  great  jjart 
"e  succeeding  year.  At  the  head  of  it.  when  it  had 
out,  were  the  two  earU  Edwin  and  Morcar;  they 
fallen  upon  and  compelled  to  make  their  submission  ; 
for  a  time  the  attempt  seemed  to  be  cmshed.  A 
rising  was  as  speedily  put  down  ;  but  in  the  course 
succeeding  summer  of  10G9,  first  the  three  surviving 
of  Harold  landed  at  Plymouth  from  Ireland,  in  June, 
a  fleet  of  sixty-four  sail,  and  then,  in  .July,  Canute  the 
Mo  of  Sveno,  the  DanLsh  king,  appeared  ou  the  oajitern 
I  : he  head  of  a  much  more  formidable  armament: 

invaders  were  driven  back  after  having  plundered 
'    ountry;  the  Danes  were  joined  by  the  newly 
itants   of  Yorkihh-e    and    Northumberland 
..>.  ..iostly  of  Danish  lineage),  and  a  final  stiiiggle 
'.  hich  did  not   indeed  last   long,  and  in  whith 
ariK'  off  victorious,  but  which  lett  that  part  of  his 
illy  a  desolate  wilderness;    for,  after  he  had 
lined  resistance,  he  found  no  other  way  which 
i  to  be  etFectual  hi  preventing  a  new  insurrection, 
actually  to  depopulate  the  country  by  fire  and 
.  and  to  reduce  a  large  tract  of  it  to  the  solitude  and 
of  de.ith.     It  is  affirmed  that  above  a   hundred 
.d  men.  women,  and  children  were  destroyed  in  this 
>]e  operation,  and  that  for  nine  years  thcreafler  not  a 
I  of  tillage  was  to  be  seen  between  York  and  Durham ; 
were  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  that  had  been  thrown 
in  the  reckless  devastation  cleared  away  for  more 
century. 
ra  this  time  William  ruled  his  kingdom  like  a  true 
eror.     The  natives  of  the  country  were  rapidly  de- 
of  everything,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
.     All  the  offices  both  in  the  church  and  the  state, 
e  highest  to  the  lowest,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
m,  filled  witli  Normans  and  other  foreigners.    On  any 
etcncc  or  no  pretence  at  all,  by  confiscations  and  unjust 
erve*,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  nearly  every  Englishman  was 
the  course  of  a  few  years  ejected  from  all  proprietorship 
the  soil,  which  was  not  merelv,  according  to  the  princi- 
i  of  the  feudal  system,  trealcil  as  derived  from  and  held 
the  crown,  but.  by  a  practical  application  of  that  prin- 
fftt;  fuch  &^  is  not  known  to  have  ever  been  ventured 
ipoo  to  anjihing  like  the  same  extent  in  any  other  coun- 
ly.  wras  actually  seized  by  the  crown,  and  either  retained 

tit  or  redistributed  at  its  pleasure.  In  other  respects 
)  feudalism  was  carried  out  with  a  rigour  and  to  an 
(that  had  nowhere  else  been  exemplified.  The  people 
ground  to  the  earth  by  various  new  and  oppressive 
ipoftts.  Fortresses  were  erected  and  garrisoned  m  all  the 
nderable  towns  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  short 
ooontry  was  reduced  to  a  vast  encampment,  in  which 
«  only  fi^edom,  public  or  private,  that  was  left  waa  the 
KtA  of  4  small  number  of  insolent  masters  to  tyrannize  at 
|ul  over  a  multitude  of  toihng  and  helpless  bondsmen. 

All  thii  however,  and  the  deluge  of  blood  in  which  the 
Diribem  rebellion  had  been  quenched,  had  the  full  effect 
Mt  was  inlended,  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and 
pttunz  tor  the  future  the  very  sound  of  resistance.  The 
lly  further  trouble  that  William  had  with  the  native 
RgUsh  wa*  in  putting  down  a  band  of  outlaws,  who, 
paded  by  the  intrepid  and  skilful  Saxon  Hcreward,  for  a 
|ort  time  set  his  power  at  defiance  amid  the  fens  and 
mmmrt  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  ;  and  they  were  rooted  out  in 
keoane  of  the  year  1071-  la  lt»72  the  Conqueror,  all 
t^land  being  reduced  to  subnnission,  found  himself  al 
to  lead  a  great  army  acrow  the  northern  border  to 


chastise  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm  Canmctre,  who,  liesid 

having  received  and  protected  Edgar  Atheliiig,  whose 
I  sister  he  had  married,  had  two  years  before,  immediulfly 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Northumnrian  insnrrcctioii, 
made  an  inroad  into  the  western  parts  of  York  and  Durham, 
and  spread  almost  as  much  dcva.station  in  that  qiiarter  a-t 
the  vengeance  of  the  English  king  had  done  along  the 
eastern  coast.  As  William  advanced,  the  inhabitant^  not 
only  fled  before  him,  but,  setting  fire  to  their  farm-houses 
and  villages,  and  cariying  away  with  them  everything  of 
value  which  the  flames  did  not  consume,  left  tne  land  a 
bare  and  silent  desert.  He  continued  his  unresisted  march 
however  aa  i'ttT  as  the  Tay,  and  there,  at  Abcrnethy,  Mal- 
colm met  him,  and  made  his  submission,  which,  according 
to  the  English  chroniclers,  went  the  length  of  swearing 
foalty  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  most  pro- 
bably amounted  only  to  an  acknowledgment  of  him  as  king 
of  England  by  the  perfmniance  of  Iiomagc  for  Cumber- 
land and  the  other  English  possessions  annexed  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  Malcolm  moreover  is  staled  to  have 
given  hostages  for  his  observance  of  the  peace  thus  con- 
cluded; but  no  friendship  was  established  between  the 
two ;  the  Scottish  king  continued  to  adhere  to  the  cause 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  a  few  years  after  this,  in  \Cf79, 
seizing  his  opportunity  while  William  was  in  Normandy, 
he  again  crossed  the  border,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  inti» 
Northnrnbcilaiid  as  far  as  the  Tyne.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  William  sent  an  army  info  Scotland  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Robert;  hut  after  advancing  only 
a  few  miles  lio  a  place  which  Simeon  of  Durham  calls 
Eglcsbrcth),  it  returned  without  having  eff'ectecl  anything. 
It  was  soon  after  this  thai  the  fortress  of  Newcastle  was 
erected  on  the  Tyne,  with  the  view  of  checking  these  Scottish 
inroads. 

Meanwhile,  in  1075,  during  another  visit  of  William  to 
his  continental  dominions,  a  number  of  his  Anglo-Norman 
barotis,  with  linger,  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbem,  and  his 
sncceMor  in  ilie  earldom  of  Hereford,  at  their  head, 
oftended,  ns  they  professed,  at  his  generally  haughty 
bearing  and  oppressive  government,  but  chiefly  moved,  it 
is  probable,  by  dissatisfaction  at  the  lion's  .share  he  had 
taken  to  liimself  in  the  fruits  of  tlieir  common  conquest, 
had  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  drive  him  from  the 
throne.  But  their  conspiracy  being  detected,  they  were 
hurried  into  an  armed  nsing  before  their  plans  were  ma- 
ture, and  their  forces  were  dispersed  by  the  grand  jus- 
ticiaries William  de  Warrenne  and  Richard  de  Bienfait,  it 
a  b;>ttle  fonght  at  a  place  called,  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  Fa* 
gaduna,  by  which  is  supposed  to  he  meant  Beecham,  o» 
Hicham,  in  Norfolk.  On  his  return  home  William,  the 
Saxon  chronicler  states,  led  \  powerful  army  into  Wales, 
and  established  his  dominion  over  that  country.  !^H 

The  next  and  only  other  attempt  which  was  made  wBB 
William's  lifetime  to  shake  his  throne,  though  it  wore  l?^ 
first  a  formidable  aspect,  came  also  to  nothing,  as  all  the 
rest  had  done,  defeated  partly  by  his  vigilance,  promptitude, 
and  energy,  partly,  as  one  would  say,  by  his  good  fortune. 
In  1Q8.5  Canute,  the  son  of  Sveno,  who  fiad  now  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Denmark,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  great  naval  armament  with  the  avowed  design  of  HMert- 
ing  his  hereditary  claim  to  the  English  crown :  William 
immediately  collected  a  great  army  to  oppose  him,  by 
bringing  over  multitudes  of  mercenaries  from  every  part 
of  the  continent ;   but  the  matter  never  came  to  the  arbi- 
trement  of  the  sword  :  the  sagacious  English  king  is  sii])- 
posed  to  have  employed  his  treasUVe  in  comipting  the 
forces  of  his  enemy,  as  well  as  in  hiring  mercenaries  fur 
his  own  defence  :    be  that  as  it  may,  one  cause  or  another 
always  prevented  Canute  fiom  putting  to  sea ;    the  wind^, 
waa  contrary,  or  he  was  dijtappointed  in  a  supply  of  pr<l^| 
>naionx,  or  some  of  his  captains  were  nut  to  be  found  <^H 
were  not  in  readiness  to  start :   at  last.  aftf*r  ne  had  lain 
for  more  than  a  year  in  the  port  of  Haithuby,  or  Haddeby 
(on  the  right  liank  of  the  Schle,  oppowlc  to  Schleswig),  %. 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  cnteriiriKe  woaatwa. 
doned.     It  was  to   help  him  to  mrct  1hi«  danger 
William  revived  tlie  udiuus  tax  rnlled  llie  Danegeit. 

The  origin  and  progro«»of  the  dt«|ni1c  hetwceDtbe< 
queror  and  hi*  eldi-nl  »on  ilnhi-Ti,  to  wlmni  ho  had 
but  aftematdA  ritn.,,!   u,  nxi'ii.  hi*  hiTi^ditiiry  dodi*,  i 
narrated  in  th  mjik.     it  came  to  < 

of  arms,  in  wh>'  nii  m;ii  ktv  HHid  to 

one  oecanun  <rac<nitil«(vd  without  knowing 
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when  the  old  king  was  woundtnl  in  the  hand  in  the  un- 
tiRturnl  i-ambat.  Tliis  was  svhile  William  was  hesieging 
the  caslle  of  Gerberoi,  inlo  which  his  sou  had  thrown  him- 
self. They  were  eventually  reconciled  by  the  interecMion 
of  Queen  Matilda.  U  was  another  quarrel  about  Nor- 
Juaudy  howe'vcr  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  who  had  taken 
Ihe  part  of  llubert,  tlial  cost  William  his  Hfe.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  U)87  a  sarcasm  of  Philip's  on  the  corpulency  of 
his  brother  of  Knglaud,  who  was  then  confined  to  his  bed 
hy  illuMM  at  Rouen  liying-in,  as  Philip  phrased  it),  in- 
furiated the  proud  N'ormaM  :  he  swore  that  at  liis  churching: 
Jie  would  set  all  France  in  a  blaze  :  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  on  horsohack,  he  collected  an  army,  and  made  a  dash 
at  the  city  of  Mante,  foinievly  belou[jit\g  to  Normandy, 
>vluch  he  took,  and  immediately  ordeied  to  be  set  on 
fire.  This  was  on  tlie  llHh  of  August.  He  was  enjoying 
the  sight  of  the  conflagration,  in  which  many  of  the  in- 
habilantji  peri&Iied,  when  his,  horse  i»tumbled  on  some  hot 
embers,  and  threw  him  fonvard  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  by  which  he  was  so  roucii  injured  that,  being  carried 
back  to  Rouen,  he  never  again  left  Ids  bed,  but  died  there 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September  fol]ovvin^^  iu  the 
filly-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-first  of  his  reign. 

What  manner  of  man  the  Conqueror  wjis  may  be  suffi- 
ciently gathered  from  this  outline  of  his  history.  His  cha- 
racter has  been  graphically  sketched  by  the  Saxon  chro- 
nicler from  personal  knowledge — '  For  we  looked  on  him,' 
say*  the  writer,  '  and  some  while  lived  in  his  hei-d  (on  his 
hirede).'  The  feature  that  had  cluefly  impressed  itself 
XiiKiU  this  close  observer  was  what  he  calls  his  Htarknesa,  bv 
wnich  ho  seems  to  mean  his  unbending  strength  of  will 
and  firnmeaa  or  tenacity  of  purpose.  Three  times  in  the 
course  of  his  description  he  remarks  this.  But  whde  he 
WIS  ilark  beyond  all  measure,  and  very  savage  to  those 
who  withstootl  l)im,  the  honest  chronicU.T  stales  on  the 
olhiT  hand,  that  he  was  mild  to  good  men  who  loved  God, 
and  that  he  was  a  very  wise  man,  as  well  as  very  rich,  and 
more  worthful  and  strong  than  any  of  his  ancestors.  William 
indeed  was  far  from  being  all  devil,  any  more  than  his 
fat  her  Jtoheil  lo  Diablo,  whom  he  seems  to  have  a  good 
deal  resembled,  and  who  was  complimented  by  his  contem- 
poraries with  the  epithet  of  the  Magnificent,  as  well  as 
vith  the  other  expressive  surname  by  which  he  is  cnm- 
monly  remembered.  With  all  his  ferocity,  William  eviiu-ed 
thryughout  his  life  a  reverence  both  for  the  ordinances  and 
thv  niitibtei?  of  rcii^ou;  and,  although  he  would  not 
Butter  either  his  clergy  or  the  pope  to  erect  within  his 
kingdom  an  ecclesiastical  dominion  separate  from  and  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  crown,  he  showed  himself  anxious 
on  all  occasions  to  maintain  the  respectabdity  of  thf  church 
by  promoting  able  men  to  the  chief  places  in  it,  as  well  as 
by  upholding  it  in  its  legal  rights  and  powers.  That  he  was 
eminently  endowed  with  the  qualities,  both  moral  and  inteU 
Jeclual,  that   raise  men  above  their  fellows,  is  abundantly 

!)roved  by  what  he  did.  Few  men  have  projected  tlie  in- 
luence  ot  their  genius  across  bo  widean  expanse  both  of  time 
and  space  as  the  founder  ot  the  Norman  dynasty  in  England. 
In  moral  disposition  William  was  passionate  and  ruthlovs ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  nor  even, 
properly  speaking,  cruel  or  blotidthirsty,  notwithstanding 
the  destructive  character  of  some  of  his  military  operations. 
There  was  nothing  weak,  nothing  little  about  this  great 
king.  In  his  latter  days,  the  chronicler  intimates,  he  tell 
into  the  vices  of  avarice  and  irrcetliiie&s  ;  but  this  love  of 
money  was  only  one  of  the  forms  assumed  by  his  love  of 
])owtr,  the  natuml  piftsion  of  all  superior  minds.  So  one 
!the  forms  in  which  Ihe  energy  and  ardour  of  his  cba- 
._  Jlier  were  displayed  was.  his  passion  for  the  chace,  *  So 
F^Jnith  he  loTcd  the  high-deer  (nea  deor),'  naively  writes  the 
Saxon  annalist,  '  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.'  It  is 
plain  indeed  that  the  deer  and  other /croe  natunie  had 
quite  as  much  of  Ids  affection  as  hia  children,  and  some- 
wlmt  more  than  liis  subjects.  *  He  made  laws,'  says  the 
<■  '  r,  •  that  whojiocver  should     '      '     "  or  hind,  him 

nl  blind.     iVs  he  forbade  n  of  harts,  so 

•  '  ' -•-     He  also  decn.-iu  .ii^mil  hares,  that 

'.'      (Upon  this  head  see  foi-ther  in 
-•  '»'>d  Nkw  Fohkst.  xvi.,  173.) 

if  the  laws  ol  the  (Conqueror  that 
slats  of  a  capitulary  which  is  said 
vipand  agreed  upon  in  an  nas^mbly  of 
ris  of  Ihe  realm  whom  he  called  to- 
hg«U«»  aUM^  ikui  jrecr  1070.    It  is  for  the  ouet  port  a 


selection  of  the  laws  previously  in  force  in  the  J 

according  to  their  last  ger"  "'I 

Great.     It  exists  both  in  1 

French;   and  the  Latin  vci  li   i" 

history  attributed  to  Ingnlphus. 

the  original  ;    but  Sir  Francis  1' 

both  versions  from  better  nianuM 

employed,  in  his  '  Rise  and  Prtj_ 

monwealth,'  Proofs   and   IllustraUuii>,  li 

advanced  some  reasons  for  believing  that  i 

Conqueror  were  moat  probably  v; 

which  was  the  language  in  wli 

commonly  drawn  up  iu  Englaiul  lui  -.imih 

date.     The  common  statement  Uiat  William  attCJnptad 

abolish  the  English  tongue  and  to  sol'^ii'"''-  »)i«"  ri 

whether  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  thi 

of  life,  rests  upon  no  good  authority. 

with  well-asoertained  facts.     For  an  account  ol 

morable  survey  of  Ihe  kingdom  completed  Vy 

William  in  1086,  see  the  article  Dos; 

The  wife  of  VVilliam  the  Com  jueroi 
of   Baldwin  v..   Earl  of  Flanders,  sum;: 
He  married  her  before  he  acquired  the  ci 
and  she  died  2nd  November.  1(383.    Tin.  ^vt, 

Robert,  whom  his  father  called  Garabai  I!<|f^ 

and  Courtho.se  (Shorthose),  who   died  a    ^^..i:^.7.lli  tam 
castle  of  Cardiff  in    1134;    Richard,  who  v«a»  ^f«d  ti 
death  by  a  stag  in  the  New  Forest;  Williain  bv  uliiitnh* 
was  .succeeded  nn  the  English  throne;    H 
ceeded  William;   Cecilia,  who  l>ecame  ai  iirat 

nastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and  died  thi 
July,  1126;  Constance,  who  was  married  to  Alan, 
Bretagne  and  Richmond,  but  died  without  issue  ;  Aii 
who  died  young  before  the  Conquest :  Adel.i.  who  taanvi 
Stephen.  Earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  she  liecaine  the  motim 
of  atephen.  king  of  England,  and  who  afterwards  took  Ihi 
veil,  and  died  m  the  nunnery  of  Mareii^ny  in  Fnuiccabal 
11;17;  Giinthed.  who  married  William  de  Warreime,  Eirl 
of  Surrey,  and  died  iu  childbetl  at  Castleacre  in  Nor! 
27th  May,  lt)83;  and  Agatha,  who  was  contractrd  to 
phonso,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  but  died  hefore  ' 
riage.  He  had  also  a  natural  son,  William  de  Pm 
Maud,  daughter  of  Ingelrie,  a  Saxon  noble: 
alterwards  married  Itanulph  de  Peveril. 

WILLIAM    II.,   King   of  England,  sinnamed  hv 
French  and  Norman  contemporaries  I^  A' 
Englisli  T^S  Red  (meaning  the  Ruddy-fn 
thels  the  Latin  chronicler*  have  \u<  1 

not  by  the    proper  term    Ruber,   i< 
means  the  Re<l-haired\  was  the  seconu  oi  uk-  hum 
viving  .sons  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  iraa  bon 
Normandy  in  1066.     He  was  educated  un* 
tlie  celebrated   I«\nfranc,  whom,  in  mt>:i 
catkd    from    his    retirement    at  Bee  1"    ' 
newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  S' 
whom  he  afterwards,  in  HI70,  made  :ii 
bury.      Lanfranc  was  the  young  prmcc^  iosti 
only  in  learninc  and  piety,   bnit  in  the  art    ot   #1 
it   was  from  Lanfranc  that   Rufus  received   lot 
hood.     He  appears  to    have   been  from  hi*  boy 
favourite  of  his  father,  who  saw  refl 
more  of  his  own  diaracter  than  1: 
thoughtlcK  and  indolent  Robert.     A  imv  i;iijs  wi 
d(«th,  tbe  Conqueror,  having  assembled  aiXMBd  hi* 
(hose  of  hi*  prelates  and  barons  wh- •"—"  -r-'^'  *nta 
Rouen,  declared  to  them  that  he  w.n-  *  ' 

dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  he  li 
ancestors,  to  h«  first-born,  but  that  a 
the  kingdom  of  England,  which  he   i' 
own  good  sword,  he  would  leave  that  t«> 
Grid.  He  added,  however,  that  he  vnrne^h 
fall  to  William;  and  he  ail 
sent  (Robert  was  rH^t  \  to  1 , 
giving  him         ' 

Archbi-sho]i  ' 

for  the  Beit-<  o.iM  i 

his   last   as  he 
Calais,  h-avi""  T" 

over  that  n  i 

landed,  till  f 

Dover,  Pcven*cy,  ami  1 

his  fatlMr:  he  then    i;  e 

easily  indMMt  flke  inabt^r  «f  lh«  royal  tuiatiaajs  Vtittum 


^llc  Poul  Jf  rArihi'.  1(1  I'ivi'  him   hia  keys  {  and  finftllv  liO 
fjft^^-  .to  whom  he  hatf  «J- 

'rpa  I  by  a  confidential  mes- 

.1  iVw  iinya  ailtit  assembled  a  council  of 
ions:  no  one  opposed  his  proposition 
i  III-  il. .  litred  king;  and  he  was  accord- 
1.  ill  i?liop  at  Westminster,  on  Sun- 
■er.  11187-    'File  coronMJDCement  of 
iiat  day. 
iiai  uii3iiiu-5->  ID  rthicli  tile  Red  Kins?  hod  to  ad- 
self,  was  to  del'«nd  the  llirone  wliich  he  had  lhu» 
against  liis  tider  brother.     Robert,  who  at  tlie 
of  hia  &ther'«  di-alh  had  t>ecn  living  in  exile  and  ]io- 
"LbbeviHe  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Fnince, 
le  his  appeai-ance   at   Rouen,  and  was  at  once 

Iged  a«  duke  of  Normandy.     It  may  be  doubted 

'icr  he  would  not  have  been  satibfled  with  this  ances- 

eritance  if  he  hnd  been  left  to  himself;  but  tluh,  in 

stances  could  hardly  be.    His  thief  instigator 

the  bifchop  of  Bayeux,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of 

liufi;  reign,  had  fallen  under  the  diispleasuro  of 

Jrother  the  Conqueror,   and  was  now  eager  to 

iU  by  the  dethronement  of  Rufu^.      Many 

*SngliBh  barons  al&o  who  held  pos&cssions  in 

were  strontrly  averse  to  their  reparation.  &6 

;  the  inconvenience*  and  risk*  of  a  divided  alle- 

Odo  is  6Hid  to  have  aimugcd  his  planii  with  l\\& 

at  the  feotival  of  Easter,  UlSii,  which  watt  kept  by 

at  Winchester  wi(h  great  slate.     The  insurrection 

out  immediately  after  in  all  pai1*,of  the  kingdom. 

effieient  iissist&nce  came   from  Robert ;   William 

[prompt  sagacity  appealed  to  his  Saxon  subject*  to 

[  by  him  against  their  hated  Norman  lords  ;  the  castles 

nd  Rochester,  with  Odo  in  the  former,  and 

f  Boulogne,  in  the  latter,  were  both  com- 

1,^  ^uiivnder;  and  the  rebels,  after  some  further 

resistance,  soon  ever)'where  threw  down  their 

Ilis  unsiicce^slul   attempt   to  make  a  revolution 

jd  was  speedily  followcul   by  a  revolt   of  many 

Torman  brtrons  uxainat   Duke   Robert,  who  with 

ihjr  wtui  able  to  maintain   his  grround,  even  with  the 

ice  of  his  brother  llfiir)',  to  whom  in  hi.s  necessity 

ted  with  about  a  third  of  his  dominions  for  the  sum 

W.    [Henuv  I.,  vol.  Jiii.,  p.  llrt.]     After  this  civil 

jkfed  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  Normandy  had  been 

rd  fo  a  slate  of  almo«t  complete  anarcliy,  William 

l^lpt:    '        :  '  /    t  the  head  of  an  army,  m  .lanuury, 

hers  did  not  try  their  Htrenijlh  m 

jii...  lor  jHotei^tion  to  his  feudal  lord, 

I.,  king  of  France,  and  by  his  mediation  a  pence 


fand  Hull  wa:  the  unlv  iicUial  ret>uH  of  the  pacilicH- 
It  was  ahio  indeed  !iiciee<l  that  R<»bert  should  have 
ifOsaMun  in  England  for  the  territory  thus  taken  from 
»<i'i  thni.  ulii<li'\er  of  the  two  brothers  should  sur- 
.lierit  both  eonntrie*  ;    but  these 
William  nothinjj  at  the  time  of 
luiu.  "<;ii  '■    never  looked  upon  by  him, 

ps  even  b;  hose  desertion  of  his  brother 

jtiT"*'  already,  some  time  before 

ft  iidministered  bribe),  a^  j{ood 

_  ilie  purpose  of  the  numient. 

in.  now  converted  from  enemies   into 
n  licir  united  arras  against  their  remain- 

nry  was  in  hi.-*  turn  driven  into  exile. 
ti  iied  to  England.  Robert  accompanied 

but    1a   &oon  found   that   his  promised  indemnity 
Ot   to  be  obtained,  and  he  returned  to  Normandy 
;iut.     Meanwhile  the  Red  Kinc,  in  the  latter  part 
n,  had  maiched  an  army  into  Scotland  to  avenge 
ou  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  had  tuken  advantage 
absence  in  Normandy  to  invade  Northumberland ; 
ro  kings  setiU'l  ih""-  ■iiH'"i-i.iices  without  fighting, 
"a  tivJity,  in  wli  nsented  to  do  homage 

WUltani— whetliL  I  ^  Imn  of  Scotland  or  for 

posaeesions  is,  as  in  other  like  cases,  matter 
Than  Scottish  war  broke  out  again  two  veart> 
EoliB  made  another  furious  inroad  into  Nortiium- 
,  tlie  wintvr  oi  \WJ,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
^teaater  of  Alnwick  L'astle,  he  was  slain,  on  the  13th 
in  that  ytar.  with  his  eldest  son.     In  the 


j  spring  of  low,  HuiVs  .il'-hIh  iiasscd  ovci^into  NormAndy, 
where  his  brother  li.  re  called  to  his  assistance 

the  French  kinc",  an  i  bet\veen  the  two  recom- 

menced. Finding  it  tu  be  going  rather  against  hira, 
Uufus  had  recourse  to  hia  old  policy,  in  the  conduct  cJf 
which  however  he  introduced  a  ne^-^  ingenuity  ; 

having  sent  hia  commission  over  to  '■  r  an  imme- 

diate levy  of  20,000  1  •  '     1  that   lorif  h;iil  assembled 

for  embarkation  at  I'  i  order  suddenly  came  that 

they  should  all  return  nuun-,  taeh  man  merely  leaving  be- 
hind him,  in  lieu  of  Im  services  in  the  field,  the  sum  of 
tun  hhilliugs.  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  what  each 
hiul  received  from  hij>  lord  to  maintiun  him  during  the 
i:iniiiaii:ii  ;  th'>  niijiicylhus  procured  ^Villiam  handed  over 
'  ipon  withdrew  from  the  war.    Rufiis 

uiimediatcly  taking  full  advantage  of 
this  uiian^einent  by  being  recalled  tu  England  by  a  rising 
in  Wales,  and  being  afterwards  further  detained  by  a  con- 
suiracyof  his  Norman  subjects  in  the  northern  countiet;,  at 
tne  head  of  which  was  Robert  Mowbray,  earl  nf  Norlluini- 
berlan<l,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Jus  !■  'u  mside 

two  campaigns,  with  little  success,  agains!  i  in  the 

summers  of  lUtH  and  109o,  and  was  nt  '    '  '  -ri- 

tistied  with  curbing  them,  and  guardii.  ..  s 

from  their  incui-sions,  by  a  chain  uf  :.,... ^    v..  . 
bray  ;md  Ids  adlieicnts  were,  aJ\er  a  sliuit  coii1  -, 

effectually  put  down.     Soon  after  thi:*,  in  ]0>  A, 

seized  with  the  new  suirit  of  taking  the  cross  and  setting 
out  to  fight  the  infiiiels  in  Palestine,  fre«fd  Willinm  from 
all  further  trouble  about  Normandy  by  charneteiibtieally 
oflferinp  to  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  whole 
duchy  for  lfl,(KX)/,  The  terms  appear  to  have  included  a 
riglit  of  redemption  by  Robert  eitlicr  within  or  alter  five 
years;  but  the  transaction  could  not  have  appeared  to 
anylKxly  to  amount  really  to  anything  I'lsc  than  a  com- 
plete and  iinal  surrender.  Such  at  any  rate  we  may  be 
ceitain  that  William  determined  it  should  be,  whatever 
were  tlie  precise  terms  of  the  conveyance.  Rufus  at  this 
moment  had  no  more  money  than  his  needy  brother;  but 
by  the  instrnmeutality  of  the  famous  Ralph  Flambaitl.  who 
ever  since  the  death  of  Archbishop  Lanlrane,  in  1089,  had 
been  at  once  hU  prime  minister  and  chief  agent  of  his  op- 
preasiona,  and  the  favourite  companion  of  his  dt'bauchenes, 
he  soon  miinaee<l  to  raise  the  required  .■vum,  not,  as  an  old 
writer  it,  by  merely  fleecing  his  jioor  Mibjccls, 

but  I  t   were,   by  flaying  on  their  skins.     TIim 

peopli'  ni  '--  -..if  submitted  quietly  enough 

to  tlm  trn  ics^and  their  country  to  a 

nfew  lord  ;  oi..  ...<.  .,...,..  ..vu  ,..  o;  inhabitants  of  the  diMiict 
of  Maine,  Robert's  rigid  to  wluch  waii  disputed,  nillied 
luiiiuu!  liis  rival  claimant,  Ilelie  de  la  Fleche,  and  at- 
^et  William's  authority  at  defiance.  Tlaia  op- 
[■  Llled  over  the  English  king  once  more  to  the 

Coutiiwjiil  in  1100:  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  I'oreht 
when  a  messenger  anived  with  the  news  that  Relic  bad 
surjMised  the  town  of  Mans,  and  was  besieging  the  Nor^ 
mull  garrison  in  the  ca*lle.  Rufu.%  iustantTv  rode  t..>  tht 
neare.Ht  seajHirt,  and,  stepping  on  bi' ;   '    '      '    '  "  '« 

found,  directed  the  crew  to  hoist  shi'  - 

them,  in  answer  to  their  e"'i •       •  ,^   .»,.  ..J 

the  weather  was  calmer,  it  i  of  a  \iag 

that  was  drowned.  'If  I  .... —  .^...._.  ..,.  .._»  laai,  'Urn 
temper  of  the  youth  of  this  laad.  1  sAaS  Wtc  fi^<Bfy  *^ 
followers.'  Neverthelem  it  doca  act  aKcar  A^ 
siderable  force  accompaniad  !■■:  hat  ft*  Mae. 
heaid  of  his  arrival,  be  diaa 
flight,  upon  which  Williaaa 
land.  This  was  the  Usi  Um 
field.  On  tlie  2nd  of. 
by  an  arrow  ua  ha 


otitiv^i 


U..  , 

uiuieriBs  i 
dead  bud| 
inx.  wivB. 


-  oi  i  .=r 
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ive  not  even  asAgned  to  him  any  natural  children,  not-  1 
i  •wiUistandkng  all  the  licentiousness  that  is  attributed  to  him  ! 
lin  general  terms.    The  chroniclers,  who  were  all  cede-  \ 
fiicistio,  have  djnwn  liit>  ehaj-acter  in  the  darkest  caloui's, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  indebted  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  infamy  and  malediction  they  have  heaped  upon 
him  to  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  churcli,  ol"  which 
lie  wna  throus;hout  liis  reipn  tlie  systematic  oppressor  and 
despoUer.    His  conduct  in  regard  to  that  matter  U  detailed 
in  the  ai-licle  Ansielm  ( il.  57;.     At  the  same  time  it  is  sul- 
I  ficiently  clear  that  neither  as  a  man  nor  as  a  kmg  did  he 
I'lUnch  care  lor  restraints  of  any  kind  more  than  those  of 
religion.    He  waa  not  only  dii^solutc,  but  rapa^-ions,  crafty, 
^1ln8unlpulou&,   and  in  the  main  regardless  of  everything 
[except  his  own  interests  and  passions.     He  was  also  how- 
[♦ver  not  without  some  of  the  better  points  of  his  father's 
teharacter,  sharing  largely  not  only  in   his   courage  and 
^icrgy,  but  likewise  in  his  political  talent.     Rufus,  with 
[all  his  ruffianism,  too,  had  a  taste  for  some  of  the  true 
«plendourj  of  civilization,  and   showed  that  he  was  not 
f  tltogether  sunk  in  sensuality  by  devoting  part  of  his  wealth 
fto  architecture,  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  a  king 
^could  in  his  day  do  much  to  encounigc     Bciides  other 
erections  of  less  niagniticence,  he  was  the  builder  of  the 
^Irst  Westminster  Hall.  The  commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
[in  their  Report,  dated  24lh  March,  1843,  slate  that  'fhev 
lliave  reason  to  believe  that  the  original  hall  of  King  Wil- 
iHam  Rufus  occupied  the  same  area  as  the  present  huildirg.' 
WILLIAM  (HENRY)  IV..  king  of  England,  was  the 
I  third  son  of  King  George  HI.,  and  was  bom  at  Hucking- 
'  bani  House,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1765.     He  wius  placed, 
l^'illi  his  elder  brothers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Frederick  (.afterwards  duke  of  York),  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
[•Majendie,  till  the  year  1771,  whenaseparale establishment 
was  fonned  for  the  two  elder  princes,  and  Prince  Willijim 
was  left  at  Kcw  with  his  younger  brother  Edward  i  after- 
r  wards  duke  of  Kent),  under  the  superintendence  of  CoUmel 
|Bude,  a  native   of  Switzerland,  who  afterwards   became 

Jrivate  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York.  It  having  been 
etermined  that  he  should  enter  the  navy,  he  was.  on  the 
tl5lh  of  June,  1779,  rated  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
IPrince  George,  of  98  guns,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  Rcar- 
Adrairal  Digby  at  Spithead.  The  Prince  George  soon 
alter  joined  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  sailed  as  one  of 
the  squadron  sent  out  with  Rodney  to  Gibraltar  with  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison.  On  the  passage  out  they  fell  in, 
on  the  Btli  of  January.  1780,  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  store- 
ships,  under  the  convoy  of  seven  men-of-war,  and  look 
them  all,  twenty -two  in  number:  the  largest  man-of-war, 
the  Guipnscuano,  of  84  gims,  Rodney  named  the  Prince 
William,  '  in  respect  to  his  royal  highness,  in  whose  pre- 
sence she  had  the  honour  to  be  taken.'  In  this  first  affair 
however  in  which  his  royal  highness  met  the  enemj'  there 
was  no  fighting,  l^ut  eight  days  after  a  Spanish  squadron 
of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  was  encountered  off'  Cadiz,  and  a  sharp  though 
short  engagement  ensued,  which  ended  in  Ihe  capture  of 
several  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  tlie  destruction  or  dis- 
persion of  the  rest.  Itodney,  having  then  proceeded  to  the 
Bay  (jf  Gibraltar  and  thrown  in  his  supplies  to  the  garrison, 
lay  there  for  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  his 
royal  highness  often  visited  the  rock.  The  Prince  George 
rtfturned  in  tlie  division  under  tlie  command  of  Admiral 
Digby,  who  wad  dispatched  home  with  the  prizes,  and  who 
on  the  passage  fell  in  with  a  French  convoy  bound  for  the 
Mauritius,  of  which  he  captured  three  store-ships  and  a 
man-of-war ;  and  bis  royal  highness  found  himself  again 
in  England  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

Having  made  two  or  three  more  short  cmises  in  the 
Prince  George,  he  then  went  out  a  second  lime  to  Gib- 
raltar in  that  ship  in  the  spring  of  1781,  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Darby.  After  this  Admiral  Digby, 
with  the  Prince  George  and  three  other  ships,  proceeded 
to  New  York  in  America,  which  he  reached  on  the  24th 
of  August.  While  his  royal  highness  remained  here, 
«(hich  he  did  throughout  the  winter,  lodging  in  the  town, 
it  appears  that  a  plan  was  arranged  by  some  of  the  revo- 
lutionary partisans,  with  the  sanction  of  Washington,  for  | 
L'  jssession  of  his  person;    but  the  attempt  was 

I  illy  made.     In  tlic  autumn  of  1782  ho  wa.s  at 

iit>  >,..  II   i*r[uest.  transferred   on   board  Ihe  Warwick.  SO, 
;;una.  connnnnded    by  Captain   Elphinttone,  atUrward^  ! 


Lord  Keith ;  from  which  howerw  he  wiu  vjon  after,  by 
the  king's  orders,  removed  to  the  BaiUciir,  commutdcid  bf 
Sir  Samuel  Hootl.  It  was  wliile  hi*  wii<v  in  this  Bhift,  tim 
lying  off  Staten  Island,  that  he  n  <i"-t 

with  Nelson,  at  the  time  conini  .  •;-• 

gate,  whose  fust  friend  he  -:  ^ 

the  early  part  of  I78;3  Sir  S  1 

with  his  fleet  at  Port  Royal,  .i..i.,.i,. .. 
ness  remained   here  and  at  the  Ha.  « 

firoceeded  in  the  Fortun^c  frigai'^  n-  l 

lood  for  England,  till  midsumni  • 

in  the  Fortun^e,  in  which  he  rcii'  i 

of  June.    The  next  two  years  were  s  J 

tour,  on  which  he  set  out  31st  July,  IT^v 
Bude  ami  Captain  Merrick,  and  in  the  c 
after  being  joined  at  Hanover  by  his  brothf 
styled  Bishop  of  Osnaburg.  he  visited  13. 
two  young  English  princes  saw  a  great  d. 
the  Great.  Liincburg,  where  thevsp'    ' 
gen,  Hesse-Caasel.  Sic,  alter  which    i 
ceeded  alone  through  Switzerland  to  .S.i.. 
and,  slier  a  visit  to  Prague,  relumed  to 
spent  the  winter.    Having  come  bat  k  in 
spring  of  178.'3,  he  was,  after  the  UHial 
as  a  lieutenant  on  the  17tli  of  June. 
lieutenant  of  the  Hebe  frigate,  in  which  ht 
a  voyage  round  the  British  Islands.     In  . 
royal'  highness,  bavin?  previously  risen  to 
tenant  of  the  Hebe,  wa-M  removed  to  the  ! 
ceived  his  conimi^wion  as  captain.     In  tb 
after  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  thence  to  1' 
Scotia,  and  then  to  Antigua,  where  he  ; 
Nelson  commanding  on  the  Leeward  Isl.i: 
June,  1787,  he  was  ordered  to  Jainaic*,  1 1 
ever  he  soon  after  look  upon  him  to  return 
tions  to  Halifax :   for  that  irregularity  he 
Qitehec,  but,  after  staying  there  a  short  tin 
again  to  take  hts  own  course,  and  set  si: 
He  arrived  at  (.'oik  in  December,  but  was  m 
ordered  to  repair  with  his  ship  to  Plymouth  ;  a  ; 
got  tliere  he  waa  by  another  Admiralty  onler  c\ 
bidden  to  quit  that  port  without  permission. 
it  was  directed  that  his  punishment  should  T 
Plymouth  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  luid  a' 
from  his  station  without  orders,  and  then  t  > 
fax  and  the  West  Indies, and  to  remain  th^i 
be  ordered  home.     He  went  out  accordini;._,  .;,  ..,,,,„,... 
of  the  Andromeda,  and  remained,  principally  at  JiundCI| 
till  the  spring  of  1789. 

The  disposition  he  had  shown  to  break  '  .•  ofi 

dinary  rules  of  discipline,  and  the  impo->  "  wa 

found  to  exist  of  imposing  an  adequate  y 

fmnce  of  the  blood,  probably  led  to  the  d^: 
us  royal  highness's  further  professional  ci^ 
conlined  to  a  fonnal  ascent  through  the  stu 
or  nominal  distinctions  of  the  service.     In 
mediately  after  his  return   home,  he  wa- 
peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Clarer 
drew"8  and  Earl  of  Munster;  and  an  incoi; 
year  was  settled  upon  him  by  parliament, 
after  commanding  for  a  short  time  the  Vul  i 
on  that  ship  being  paid  otf  he  was  prom< 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ;  he  was  made  rear-ad 
the  red  in  1793,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in   17t^, 
admiral  of  the  red  in  ll*-^),  admiral  of  II: 
and  admimlof  the  fleet  in  1801.  During h1 
ever  his  royal  highness  remained   withoi 
living  on  shore  as  a  private  individual  wi 
witii  whom  he   had  formed  a  connection  m   i/'.u 
lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  produced  a  family  of 

and  five  d.iugliters, of  whom  the  eld'-'    ^ •• 

Earl  of  Munster  in  1831,  and  is  sini 
son  died  young;  and  the   eldest  da: 
is  alfo  dead.    Tlie  duke  however  i 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lonl- 
tolerably  fluent,  if  not  a  very  elegant  or  i 
Ono  of  the  subjects  in  reference  to  which 
distinguished  himself  was  the  abolition  of  - 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  delermi 
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not  a  little  to  the  injury  of  his  p. 
From  l7i>7,  when  he  wasappoini 


apr 
he  usually  resided  at  Bushy  Park. 
In  hu  genera]  politici  tnc  Duke  of  Cl«i«no«  tt{«i(h*<i 


^m$ch',  with  liis  brother  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  his  first 
tmnce  upon  public  life,  to  the  pnrty  of  the  Whig  ojjpo- 
n  ;  but  he  aliio  followed  the  prince  in  pving  his  sup- 
to  Pitt  after  the  coniinencenient  of  the  war  with 
in  1793.  On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power  however, 
the  ejection  of  the  AiUlin^on  administration,  in  lfl04, 
e  again  joined  the  opposition  with  the  prince  and  the 
Ul(«  of  SuBsex ;  and  after  Pitt's  death  he  gave  a  zealous 
nMort  to  the  new  ministry  of  Fox  and  Grenville  on  all 
lugects  except  only  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
i  opposed  to  the  last,  in  common  with  all  his  brothers. 
be  ministry  of  1806  raised  his  parliamentary  allowance, 
id  that  of  each  of  the  other  male  branches  of  the  royal 
kniily,  Irom  12,000^.  to  18,000/.  per  annum. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war  liis  royal  highness  was  per- 
itted  for  a  short  time  to  hoist  his  flag  in  the  Ja^on  to 
«w  the  military  operations  going  forward  on  the  Dutch 
Mut ;  and  af\er  the  peace  he  performed  the  holiday  .ser- 
ce»  of  bringing  over  the  duchess  of  Oldenburg  to  Sheer- 
ts»,  and  accompanying  Loui^i  XYIII.  to  the  French  coast 
i  that  ship,  and  afterwards  of  bringing  the  emperor  of 
umtML,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  to  England  in  the  Im- 
rcG^nable. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1818,  the  duke  was  married  atKew 

I  Ihr  pniices*  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia, 

,'hterof  George  Frederic  Charles,  duke  of  Saxe- 

i.  now  the  queen-dowager  Adelaide.  Their  union 

cU  two  daughter*,  one  born  in   March,  1819,  the 

j(i  December,  1820,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

his  marriage  6000/.  was  added  by  parliament  to  the 

of  his  royal  highness. 

a  1827,  when  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  placed 

Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  situation  of  heir  presumptive 

the  tluone,  a  further  increase  of  3000/.  was  made  to  his 

Allowance,  and  the  sum  of  6000/.  a  year  was  at  the 

e  time  settled  upon  the  duchess.     On  the  elevation  of 

Canning  to  the  premiership  in  April  of  this  year,  he 

the  duke  »t  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the 

of  lord  high   admiral,  but  without  a  seat  in   the 

.    This  office  however  his  royal  highness  only  held 

following  September;  and  he  returned  again  to 

Jif«,  till  the  death  of  George  IV.,  on  Saturday,  the 

June,  1830,  raised  him  to  the  throne. 

course  of  events  during  the  reign  of  William  TV. 

•'4  direction  and  character  from  the  memorable 

-  on  the  continent  of  ?2urope  with  which  the 

iif  a  new  kinu  in  England  chanced  to  be  co- 

ent.     The  publication  of  the  ordinances  of  Charles  X. 

n=if  the  press  in  France  took  place  exactly  a  month 

:  William's  accession:    then   rapidly   followed 

lion  of  the  TJiree  Days  in  Pans,  the  dclhrone- 

of  Charles^  the  transference  of  the  French  crown 

duke  of  Orleans,  and  arter  the  lapse  of  another 

the  commencement  of  the  similar  revolution  in 

,  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of  Holland 

^'  'i'lm.  In  England  the  first  symptom  of  wide-spread 

iL-asiness,  disiiffcction,  and  tendency  to  oulbrcak 

j-y  the  numerous  incendiarj'  fires  which  alarmed 

.  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The 

inent.  elected  since  the  accession  of  the  new 

n  the  26th  of  October.     On  the  7th  of  Novem- 

••e  excitement  was  occasioned  in  the  metropolis 

Mwhere   by  the   announcement  of  the  resolution 

to  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  his  majesty  that  he 

venture  with  safety  to  his  person  to  dine  on  that 

h  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of 

'  Juildhall.    This  was  followed  on  that  day  week 

,'nation  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Siruobert 

•   -'her  ministers,  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell  carry- 

i  the  House  of  Commons  for  referring  the 

I'  civil  list  to  a  select  committee,  by  a  ma- 

1  nit  204;  and  within  another  week  the  Grey 

a£  in  office  under  the  banner  of  parlia- 

Meanwhile  commotion  and  confusion 

on  tlie  Continent.     Besides  some  minor 

jt  the  same  kind,  the  insurrection  in  Poland 

1  the  end  of  November — an  unhappy  attempt, 

111  i^  vas  entirely  unsuccessful. 

n  the  Irt  of  March,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the 

n  of  the  cabinet,  and.  ax  was  universally  believed,  with 

concurrence  of  his  majesty,  moved  in  the  House  of 

tlu.  first  reading  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.     On 

Ij.  same  month  the  second  reading  was  car- 

r.  L...  >o.  1730. 


ried  by  a  majority  of  one;  or  by  302  Totes  against  301, 
But  on  the  20th  of  April  ministers  were  beaten  by  299 
iigainst  291  on  General  tJascoignc's  motion  for  striking  out 
the  part  of  their  reform  scheme  which  diminished  the 
number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  two 
days  after  parliament  was  dis.solved,  with  the  avowed  de- 
sign of  ascertaining  by  a  new  election  the  sense  of  the 
people  on  the  measure  which  had  been  thus  for  the  present 
defeated  or  abandoned. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  14th  of  June,  and 
the  success  of  the  ministerial  appeal  to  the  people  was 
shown  by  the  second  reading  of  a  second  Reform  Bill  being 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  July  by  a 
majority  of  3(i7  to  231.  It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  House  came  to  a  vote  on  the  third  read- 
ing ;  but  that  too  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  by  349 
against  ZVi.  The  measure  however  was  defeated  in  the 
Upper  House  on  the  3rd  of  October,  by  the  second  reading 
being  negatived  by  a  majority  of  199  to  138.  On  the  20^ 
parliament  was  prorogued. 

A  new  session  commenced  on  the  6th  of  December ;  and 
on  the  12th  Lord  John  Russell  intro<iucedthe  third  Reform 
Bin,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  carried  on  the  17'.h 
by  a  majority  of  324  against  1U2.  If  the  friends  of  the 
measure  had  not  become  more  numerous,  it  was  evident 
that  its  opponents  were  growing  weary  of  the  contest,  und 
were  hopeless  of  ultimately  averting  it.  On  the  third  read- 
ing nevei1hele.*s,  the  vote  xipon  which  did  not  take  place 
till  the  loth  of  March,  1832,  the  opposition  mustered  again 
in  their  former  force,  and  the  motion  was  resisted  by  239 
agairfrit  3.^5.  This  time  the  measure  was  also  so  far  suc- 
cessful in  the  Lords  that  the  second  reading  was  carried  in 
that  House,  on  the  13th  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  184 
against  ]7o.  But  on  the  7th  of  May  minitters  were  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  151  to  115,  on  Lord  Lyndhnrsfs 
motion  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  thcflr^t  (or  dis- 
franchising) clause  of  the  bill ;  on  which  they  immediately 
resigned.  A  ministerial  interregnum  of  nearly  a  fortnight's 
duration  ensued  ;  but  by  the  17th  Earl  Grey  and  his  friends 
were  again  in  power:  tne  most  stringent  methods  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  employed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king,  to  keep  back  the  refractory  peers  ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
June  the  Lords  passed  the  bill  by  a  large  majority,  106 
voting  for  the  motion  and  only  22  against  it.  It  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  became  law,  three  days  after. 

The  bringing  about  of  this  change  thus  occupied, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  measures  or  questions, 
the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  action 
of  the  new  machineiy  of  representation  then  commenced. 
The  parliament  which  had  passed  the  Reform  Bill  was 
dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  December;  and  the  first  parliament 
elected  under  the  new  system  assembled  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1833.  The  reform  of  the  representation  was  now 
foDowe'd  by  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  reform  of 
the  poor  laws,  and  the  reform  of  the  Irish  church.  At 
the  same  time  the  Reform  ministr}'  underwent  a  succes- 
sion of  changes.  First  in  March,  18.33,  Lord  Durham 
resigned  the  privy  seal  from  illness;  next  followed,  in 
the  end  of  May,  1834,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  enow  I^rd) 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Ixird  Ripon,  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  on  an  avowed  difference  with  their  colleagues  ; 
and,  finally,  on  the  9th  of  July,  I..ord  Grey  himself  and 
Lord  Althorpe  relinquished  office  in  consequence  of  a 
misimderstanding  with  Mr.  O'Connell  in  regard  to  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Ijuxl  Althorpe  was  induced  to  return 
after  about  a  week  ;  but  the  cabinet  is  understood  by  this 
time  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  king  ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  November,  shortly  alter  Lord  Althorpe  had  been 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Karl 
Spencer,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  new  arr&ngiv 
raent  with  regard  to  his  office  of  the  chftiiceJIorahin  of  the 
exchequer,  his  majesty  sent  for  the  duke  of  Welhnjrton, 
and  directed  him  to  construct  a  new  ministry.  On  the8lli 
of  December  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  gazetted  at  flr»l  hmi  of 
the  treasury,  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  foreign  •ecri'tary, 
and  the  cabinet  was  completed  by  other  names  lH«longiiij{ 
to  the  Conservative  or  anti-relorm  parly.  On  the  JlOth  par- 
liament  was  dissolved. 

This  arrangement  liowevor  did  not  stand  long.  On  the 
day  on  which  tln'  iiiiv  Houst?  of  ('.imiii.mv.  iim^i.>,i!>i,,,j^ 
the  19th  of  Fifbi  .  mmistnv  ,  UiJ 

question  of  the  -j  -p  liy   n  in  ^■.)t^•^^. 

or  by  310  againkt  .iot).  uud  on  t  ,py  w«re  a«u** 
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defeated  on  the  address  by  309  aeainat  302.  They  main- 1 
tained  the  struggle  for  six  weeks  longer ;  but  at  liist, 
upon  Lord  John  Russell  carrying  a  niolion  ugaiiust  them  ' 
on  the  Irish  tithe  cjuestipn  (tne  famous  approi>ria1ion 
clttuse'i  hy  ft  majorily  of  283  to  258.  on  the  7t'i  of  April, 
^^ey  I  '  "the  next  day.  Tlie  kine,  understood  to  he 
now  >  hostile  to  hi;,  old  friends,  in  vain  attempted 

a  fuiiiui  ifM.slanc*; ;  by  the  !81li  the  Reform  party  u'cre 
again  in  power,  with  Lord  Melbourne  as  premier.  But  to 
Lord  Durham,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  .lames  Graham,  Lord 
Ripon.  the  duke  of  RichmoiicT,  Earl  Grey,  and  Earl  Spencer, 
who,  having  all  belonged  to  the  original  Reform  cabinet, 
had  since,  ceased  to  bold  office,  was  now  added  Lord 
Brougham.  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  la-sted  for 
(lie  reaminder  of  the  rei^n.  Its  raosit  imporfant  mea^iut's 
woie  the  several  municipal  reform  acts.  [BoHorcH.] 
William  IV,  died  at  Windsor,  alter  a  short  illness,  on  the 
morninK  of  the  20th  of  June,  1837.  He  was  sui-ceeded  by 
Queen  Victoria. 
WILLIAM  III.  of  England.  [Nassau,  Hovse  ot-.] 
WILLIAM  L  of  Orange.  [Nassau,  MovsB  of.] 
WILLiAM  of  MALMESBURY.  [Malmesbury,  Vfiv- 
liau  of  1 
WILLIAM  ofWYKEHAIsr.  [Wvkeham,  William  of.] 
WILLIAM  OF  NEWBURY  (in  Lilin,  Gulielmua  Neu- 
brigenbisj  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Birdlitigton,  in 
11.^,  and  to  have  been  properly  called  Witljam  Little. 
whence  he  sometimes  designates  nimself  Parvus,  or  Petit. 
His  common  name  he  derived  from  the  monastery  of  New- 
oury  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Nothing 
mure  is  known  of  his  personal  hi.storj-,  except  that  he  is 
.said  to  have  been  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  bishop 
liu  of  St.  Asaph  on  the  death  of  GcoffVey  of  .Monmouth  in 
1  lGi3,  and  that  he  appeans  to  have  lieen  alive  in  1220.  He 
h  known  a:s  the  autlior  of  a  Chronicle  of  England,  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  1197,  and  is  written  in  better 
Lalui  than  was  then  conunoa.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Vimo.  kI  Antwerp  in  15G7.  under  the  title  of  *  Gulielmi 
Neubrigemis  Rerum  Anghcaruni  Libri  V."  The  subsequent 
editions  arc,  '  Guliclraus  Neuhrigciwis  do  Rebus  Atiglieis. 
cum  notis  J.  Picardi,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1610 ;  and  '  Gulielmi 
Neubrigcnsis  IListoria  sive  Chroniea  Hcioim  Anghcarum, 
Libris  quinque,  c  codice  MS.  pervetusto  in  Bibliotheca 
Thomae  Sebright,  Bai-.  ;  Studio  atque  Indu^tri*  Th. 
Hearuii,  qui  ei  praeter  Joan.  Picardi  annotationes,  &c. 
....  sua:*  adjecit,' 3  vols.  8vo.,  Oxon,  1719.  William  of 
Newburj-  is  a  keen  oastigator  of  the  Britisli  legend*  de- 
tailed by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

WILLIAMS,  "JOHN,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  aperwards  archbishop  uf  York,  was  the  son 
of  Edward  W'illiams  of  Aber-Conway,  in  Caerl)arvon^4^irc 
in  Wales,  where  he  was  born  on  the  2a(h  March,  1582. 
He  received  his  carliei.t  education  at  ttie  public  school  at 
Ruthin,  and  entered  a  student  of  St.  .Tohn's.,  Canibridge, 
on  the  5lh  November,  1509.  Connected  wilh  a  great 
AVelsh  family,  he  was  early  looked  upon  as  one  likelj'  lo 
bring  distinction  on  the  principality.  'One  thiiig.'says  his 
entertaining  biographer,  Hacket,  '"put  him  lo  the  bhish 
and  a  little  shame,  tliatsuch  as  had  gigling  spleens  would 
laugh  at  him  for  his  Welsh  tone.  For  those  who  knew 
him  at  his  admission  into  St.  John's  Society,  would  uHen 
say  that  he  brought  more  I-atin  and  Greek  than  good 
English  with  him.  Tliis  also  plucked  advantage  alter  it : 
for  it  made  him  a  very  retired  student,  by  shunning  com- 
pany and  conference,' as  far  as  he  could,  till  he  liad  Tost  the 
rudene-ss  of  his  native  dialect.'  His  studious  retirement 
does  not  seem  to  have  boon  of  long  duration.  He  was 
largely  supplied  with  money,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
colh'.  V  :;;iy  life  and  pjofuse  expenditure.  '  From  a 
yoiii  upward,'  continues  Hackct,  'he  had  not  a 

'■-'  a  ..ioiiey,  for  he  did  not  only  lay  out,  but  scatter, 

iill  that  he  had,  and  somewhat  for  whicii  ho  could 
I-  _.t,'    Yet  he   was  a  diligent   and   .irdent   student, 

lie  had  a  i>owerful  memory,  and  great  facility  in  learning 
Iangu.iges  and  .ipplvin,?  torms  of  ait.  When  he  al\ci- 
waids  sal  on   '  hancery,  and 

lawyer*  who  ;  ifgal  acquire 

.^Ic  him  wilh  pedantic  technica- 
lie  Used  to  refoit,  to  the  mirth  of 
idies  in  scho- 
ree  liours   of 

■-  •  >  I "..Ill 'J  iiiui.      in-  .nil  iLiiuiiLu  iiij  liis  whole  time 

to  dive  into  the  imineuse  well  of  knowledge  that  hath  no 


bottom.    He  read  the  best,  he  heard  the  b€st,  bfoBftmJ 
wilh  the  best,  excribed,  committed  to  meinc 
he  had  some  work  continually  upon  the  lormi. 
he  never  did  so  much  in  this  unwearied   '■ 
self  desired,  he  did  far  more  than  all  that 

him   could   expect .'\'' 

fellowship  was  a  garland  too  little  for 

that  went  his  pace  woiildquickl- — 

walks."     In  1005  he  took  the  cl 

entered  into  holy  orders  in  160  ' 

in  Norfolk,  and  m  1611  lie  wa^ 

Grafton  Regis  in   Northampto 

the  foundation  of  his  suhsequei. 

being  chosen  chaplain  to  the 

He  had  been  able  to  secure  the  favouial. 

James  by  his  conduct  in  relation  to  n   -^ 

tween  his  majesty  and  the  nni' 

his  new  office,  '  a  tiest  for  an  ea- 

him  such  access  to  the  royal  pir.«nn   a--  tn-.i- 

profit  by  (he  favourable  impression.     'The    ci 

aerstood  the  soil  upon  which  he  had  set  his  iv 

vva.4.  rich  and  fertile,  able  with   good  tendance 

crop  after  the  dimensions  of  hi<i  iU-;u.s  '     Fiwinnl 

himself,  he  reftiscd  the  offer  of 

under  Bacon — perhaps  his  worlii, 

that  the  soil  was  undermined  beneath. 

Having  been   made  one  of  tlie  chaplain;^  in  onSHirrj 
the  king,  in  1619,  he  preached  befoie  James  a' 
and  the  sermon  was  printed  by  comnmnd  of 
who  soon  afterwards  pave  him  the 
bury.     But  Jameb  could  only  issue  li; 
channel ;  and  desiring  lo  befriend  W 
him  to  seek  Ihe  patronage  of  Bucl. 
the  friendly  hint,  and  acted  the  pari  ui  ..[n.-in  . 
ingtht;  conscience  of  the  favourite's  Roman  Cafhc 
to  the  Church  of  England.    Or  n  n-iui-   i  r,iii; 
elements  of  the  doctrinal  belief 
which   he  drew  up  on  this  c  ^       ; 

printed  by  order  of  the  king.    It  was  by  the  advict 
liams  that  Buckingham  ndoptpd  the  bold  project 
ficing  Bacon  to  save  '■  'tn  public  ' 

project  was  more  sui-  n  ordinary 

could  have  anticipated,  and  though  it  w. 
measure  to  renew  (he  practice  of  comn 
seal  to  the  handsof  an  ecclesi!U<tic,the  favounn'  s, 
overcame  his  caution.  Williams  was  sworn  in  as  lor 

on  the  10th  Jnly.  1021.     In  the  same  mor'b  r 

bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  he  was  allowed  to  i 

of  Westminster  (In  which  he   had  IW'-n  ■ 

and   Ihe  rectory  of  Walgrave  in  ci  !• 

liftgedto  preserve  possession  of  so  m  ■ 

fcjineiits,  that,  according  lo  Dr.  Heylyn  »  remark, 

a   jieffec!    diocese  within  himself,  as  boin^'  bi<;hc 

prebend,  residentiary,  and  parson,  al' 

not  the  only  person  on  whose  ruin  V 

he  was  indefatigable  in  hi-      " 

Abbot  deprived  of  his  off 

cidcntally  shot  Lord  ZJouch  s  m 

part  of  W  illiams's  policy  to  enipl 

u  tie  at  his  command,  a  crowd 

uialion  he  turned  to  his  own  al 

quis  Inoio>a    i>ie'  !>i>anisti   anil' 

terrifyinK  '  ■  the  helic 

the  hands  <      .  jham,  Wil'.; 

favourite  of  the  cau^e  of  the  king's  ;i 

suggest  a  remedy.     Buckingham  b" 

soon  entertained  a  fear  that  th*- 

loo  great  a  share  of  independc 

i>     ■      "    11.    Laud,  whom  he 

1  come  his  deadly  enei 

liKii  iin-  ivveperwaa  sinkinL'  '^ 

ket,  'as  tlie  old  Romans,  i 

from  that  soil  which  "'■■ 

tcli-tak  diary  is  full 

which  llic  "Aish  IS  fill 

BucV: 

Iiani> 

when,  ia  *  Kj'^ilG,  he  wa^  >! 

Williams  v,  >;  not  to   conti'i 

House  of  Lords,  but  he  WM  jn  ' 

He  rutained  his  place  on  the  b( 

as  his  High  Church  principles 

popular  cause,  and  exeiiea  bin 
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arc! 


bei. 


His  rdenlless  rival  Laud  raised  aeaiv-* 
.amher,  a  charge  of  betraying  the  ki 

_. .    J  his  oath  as  a  privy  councillor.     Ht  i  -^ 

i  ot' £uboruation  of  perjury  in  derendin^  himself 
cfitirfrc. — fined  10,0(J0^,  suspended  from  his  offices, 
imprisonment  during  the  royal  pleasure. 
t!ic  I/)ng  Parliament  in  1640,  he  was  re- 
seat in  the  House  of  Loids.     A  re- 
;  place  in  the  court ;  he  was  received 
.  tlie   following   year  translated  to  the 
if  York.     He  retired   during  the  civil 
'  j.i  way  in  Wales,  and  ^^^^  out  Conway  Cattle 
He  died  on  25th  March,   leSO.     Clarendon 
'  -  "'*'"  I.- ;-  '  vain,  perfidious,  and  revenge- 
use  nioi   of  having  been  » 
.-.-iving support  from  the  lavish 
Tlio   same  writer  charges  him 
irdiiiLT  to  llriLket.  who  would  not 
if  it  were  not  true, 
.    in  youth,   which 
bt!  no  virtue.     In  Collier's 
.     the  curious  circumstance  is 


K  the  St.u 

^s  having  ben  uharirL'd  with  having  tlie  'Midsum- 
.'s  Dteam'  exhibited  in  his  house  on  Sunday,  27th 
1C3J.     In  1C37  he  published,   in  ([uarlo,  'The 
Je,  iiame  and  thing,  more  antiently.  properly,  and 
jfidertheNew  Testjiment  than  t!  •:•  ■  '  ^Har.' 
noriui  tifffred  to  tlifi  ^reat  nf 

T)  T>  Sic    '  r'hilins. /.?/'■  o/X,'.--     -'  -       imSy 
7? ;  Works  cited.  \ 
.,^A  HURY,  wasboni  in 

fear  17l>i>.  and  was  tiie  ihird  soii  of  John  Hanbtiry, 
\z,  South  Sea  Director.  The  name  of  ^Vllhama  was 
led  in  uursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  will  of  his 
1)fur.  Charles  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Caerleon.  He  was 
"i  »t  Eton  ;  after  leaving  school,  he  went  abroad  for 
,  and  after  his  return  from  foreisn  ti-avel  married, 
ly  Frances  Coningsiby,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
'Coningiiby.  The  year  alter  his  marriage  he  became 
sr  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Ajlonmouth.  In 
lent  he  steadily  supported  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but 
|pr.  riiiirniiient  part  as  a  speaker.  He  gave  the  minister 
I'."  effective  as«iislancc  than  that  of  speeches, 
.'olitical  biUJads,  which  he  composed  with 
ch  •kiiJ,  and  to  which  he  owes  a  great  part  of  his  re- 
iou.  In  1739  he  \%as  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
1^;  in  174(i  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
tnt  as  envoy  to  Dresden.  In  174U  he  succeeded  Mr. 
a»  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  but  in  17'>1  he 
gd  asain  to  Dresden.  He  acquitted  himself  in  these 
'  *-  greatly  to  the  satisfat-lion  of  his 

^  diligence  and  regularity  in  busi- 
ijjiirc u  Mio^e  who  had  known  liim  only  as  a 
jion  and  a  wit  of  pnvate  circles,     He  was  sent 
__^      ien  on  a  very  important  mi.ssion  to  St.  Peters- 
^Kich  had  for  i)s  object  to  enii^age  the  empress  of 
D    a  triple    allumct!    with   Austria   and    r.nc:Iand 
ffWice.     His  first  eliorts  at  St.  Pet.  re 

with    remarkable    success,    but    tho  ion 

-■  failure  operated  sevtich  ou  .Sir 
A  healtii.     He  lei}  St.  Petersburg 
id  slate  of  health,  and   with  bis  mind  in 
ected.    W'hen  he  arrived  in  England  he 
me.    He  died  on  the  2iid  of  November.  l7i>y. 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  manned  William 
}h  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  younger  the  Hon. 
|-]e  Walsingham,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  earl 

lle^  Hanbury  WiJliams  is  known  creditably  as  a 

"  I  Odtj*    12mo.,  I77iii.  His  principal  fame  during 

|«^  '  from  his  political  st^uibs,  which  are  of 

I  I   excellence,  and  his  talents  for  con- 

j|0|).     ilt  wa»  the  intimate  friend  of  Horace  WiJpole, 

^]^X.  thf  first  Lord  Holland,  and  his  brother  Stephen 

'      ■  Hchester.     He  is  the  author  of  a  paper 

KJ,  which  describes  with  much  humour 

N(s  ui  a  irreat  lady's  dependent  companion. 

"^MS,    EDWARD.      [Welsh   Languabk  amp 

LMS.  rev.  JOHN. '  the  apostle  of  Polynesia,' 

■ ' )   IT'.m;  Jit  Tottenham,  near  London.     He 

I'f  a  pious  mother,  and  his  early 

;,     1  h_ya  most  amiable  disposition  and 


r.  .i,./»,-ee  of  intelligence  which  entitled  hiii),  accor 
information  furnished  to  his  biographer,  to  ti 
.--Ilt  of 'ahaudy  lad  ;'  but  during  his  youth  he  5.......^: 

no  signs  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  nor  was  he 
Ihe  subject  of  those  deep  feelings  of  regard  for  religious 
truth  which  subsecjuently  became  the  ruling  principles  o< 
his  life.  In  1810  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  lumishing  iwn 
monger  in  the  City  Road,  but  as  the  circumstances  of  hit 
family  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he  should  apply  him- 
self to  any  handicraft  employment,  his  indentures  ex- 
cnjpted  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  the  business, 

and  V'     '  '  .-.1  i        iifine  him  to  the  com- 

mer<  ;ns  soon  displayed  an 

inclij,„ ;,,^  n,,.,^.^.  ,  •'^■■1  the  countr-,  :r  ' 

frefjuently  availed  himself  of  l  •  of  the  wr 

during  their  meals  to  step  into  ;;.-..  , ls  at  tlir  1  ^ 

the  foige.    By  such  means  he  became  a  skill 
and  his  master,  Mr.  Tonkin,  found  it  to  his  ini. 
ploy  him  in  executing  orders  which  required  peculiar  de- 
licacy and  skill.    He  would  also  frequently  volunteer  hia 
services  for  bell-hanging  and  similar  out-door  employ- 
menls.    Wliile  thus  employed,  Williams  became  connected 
with  compaiuons  whose  irreligiou.s   habits  threatened  to 
exert  a  most  fatal  influence  upon  his  character ;  but  on  a 
Sabbath  evening  early  in  1814,  while  wailing  in  the  street 
for  some  dissipated  companions  with  whom  he  had  agreed 
to  spend  the  evening  at  a  tavern,  he  was  recognised  and 
accosted  by  Mrs.  Tonkin,  the  wife  of  his  employer,  wlio 
was  then  on  her  way  to  the  Tabernacle,  Moorfielas.     Slie 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  her,  and  he  there  heard  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Timotlu-  East,  of  Birmingham.  wliii.Ii 
so  deeply  impressed  his  mina  a* to  lead  to  an  entire  i 
of  life.     Instead  of  a  wild  and  thoughtless  youth,  Wi 
became  a  diligent  hearer  and  an  anxious  inquirer  aUer 
religious  knowledge,  and  before  long  he  united  hinuelf 
with  the  religious  community  assembling  at   the  Tuber 
nacle,  joined  a  class  of  younr  men  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  improvement,  and  became  an  active  Sunday- 
school  teacher.     Missionary  operations  were  then  exciting 
tt  veiy  lively  interest  at  the  Tabernacle,  where  tlin  "  -. 
-Matthew  Wilks  was  exerting  himself  to  extend  a  si 
their  importance ;  and  at   unr-  m"  ihe  numerous  mLi....^, 
held  with  thi^  view,  Wil:  nuc  impressed  witli  a 

strong  desire  to  devote  i-  ~  to  the  service  of  the 

heathen.  After  much  deliberation,  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  I>ondon  ^^i^:sif1r!.^ry  Society,  in  July,  1816,  and  being 
accepted,  he  wp  to  leave  Mr.  Tonkin  before  the 

cxj^iation  of  li  -eihip. 

Tlie   i-slands  >  <  ific  Ocean,  the   inhabitants  of 

which  had  been  vn  to  the  British  public  by  the 

voyages  of  Captiun  '  !    •!      ;,  were  selected  by  the 

I'ounuers  of  the  Loncl  Society  as  the  scene  of 

their  eurlif'-*  '.*«-■■  .  .  vol.  xv.,  p.  271.]     For 

many  ye.-n  ■  benevolent  enterprise  la- 

botued  ui;  .    ,  ;  Init  before  the  time  when 

Willi  to  tjie  Society,  many  of  the 

natlvv  '       istianitv,  and  in  some  islnnds  the 

cruel  I  ties  of  iJolatiy  had  ber 
far  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ii.  ^ 

by  this  happy  change  in  their  cucumsl^icts,  lUcy   ueiu 
rather  increased  by  their  success ;  the  number  of  agents  in 
tjie  field  being  totally  insufficient  to  supi" 
of  those  people   who   were   already  cnv 
barisni,  and  making  th^  —"  '  •      ,  '  ^    ^-  ^^ 

instruction,  as  well  y  of 

civilization.     The   ir.  ;.iis- 

sionaries  were  s-eut  tn  ;recloiii 

of  which   had   no    :V  loimcr 

agents  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  respond 
and  the  half-awalcened  salvage*  to  ivlap-c  into  tht'n 
superstitions,  or  to  send  out  men  in 
a  work  requiring  fco  much  pnidfuc 
unconquerable  zeal.     Under  1' 
and  several  other  young  me 
few  months'  pri 
for  years  of  y 
allowed  for  tn 
to  literary  and 


tjons  rett 
nectedluiii 
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tion  to  the  great  design  of  teaching  the  gospel,  to  intro- 
iluce  among  the  heathen  the  arts  of  civilized  society.  In 
October,  1816,  WilHatns  married  Miss  Mary  Chauner,  who 
proved  an  invalnable  coadjutor  in  his  future  laboure;  and 
on  the  16th  of  November  following^  iNIr.  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
in  company  with  several  other  missionaries,  embarked  for 
Sydney,  whence  atler  a  short  stay  they  proceeded,  alter 
callinc:  «t  New  Zealand,  to  Eimco,  one  of  the  Society 
Islands,  which  tliev  reached  exactly  twelve  months  after 
leaving  London.  Here  they  remained  for  some  months, 
Mr.  Willianoii  assisting  the  missionaries  previously  stationed 
there,  and  perfecting  himself  in  Ihe  Tahitian  language. 
Duiing  this  lime  he  also  made  the  iron-work  for  a  small 
vessel  which  the  missionaries  were  building  for  Pomare, 
king  of  Tahiti.  Alter  a  time  a  party  of  the  missionaries, 
including  Mr.  and  Mra.  Williams,  removed  to  Huahlne, 
wiother  island  of  the  same  group,  where  they  were  very 
gladly  received  by  the  natives.  Tlie  fame  of  their  arrival 
brought  visitore  from  the  surrounding  islands,  and  the  ur- 
gent solicitations  of  Taraatoa,  king  of  Raiatea  (the  Ulilea 
of  Captain  Cook),  induced  Messrs.  \Villiams  and  Threlkeld 
to  remove  to  that  island,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
central  of  the  Society  group.  lU  population  was  at  that 
lime  about  1300,  butits  political  influence  was  far  greater 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  poijulation,  and  its  prin- 
cipal cliiefs  received  divine  honours,  as  well  as  civil  alle- 
giance and  tribute,  from  the  neighbouring  isles.  'From 
time  immemorial,' observes  Mr.  Prout,  'this  island  had 
been  the  focus  and  source  of  the  abominable  idolatries 
which  had  daikeiied,  demoralized,  and  destroyed  the  in- 
habitants of  its  own  and  the  su<-rouudinc  shores.  Here 
were  to  be  found  the  types  of  the  manifold  usages,  even 
the  most  debasing  and  cruel,  which  had  become  Ihe  cus- 
toms of  the  race  ;  )iere  were  the  archives  of  their  religious 
legends;  the  temple  and  allar  of  Oto,  the  Mars  and 
Moloch  of  the  South  Seas  ;  and  this  had  been  the  theatre 
of  more  sanguinary  deeds  than  were  to  be  fovmd  in  tlie 
dark  records  of  all  the  other  Islands  armmd  it.  Hither 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  had  been  bronght  fronr  near 
and  distant  shores  fo  be  oiFered  in  the  blood-stained  maiai 
of  Opoa.'  UiJon  this  interesting  island  the  fruthsof  Chris- 
tianity had  been  first  proclaimed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  WiLson, 
who,  with  Pomare  and  nineteen  oilier  Tahitians,  had  been 
accidentally  driven  tliither  in  a  storra  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
had  received  their  instruction  so  well  as  to  be  exceedingly 
desirous  of  obtaining  missionaries  for  themselves.  While 
however  the  people  were  willing  to  adopt  Christianity  as  a 
national  religionv  and  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  its 
teachers,  Mr.  Wiiliamji  found  their  moral  condition  to  be 
extremely  debased,  and  their  idleness  appai-ently  inveterate. 
They  were  also  so  scattered  over  the  island  as  to  render 
collective  instruction  almost  impossible.  It  was  indeed 
evident  that  their  habits  must  be  entirely  remodelled  be- 
fore the  missionaries  could  hope  to  prosecute  their  labours 
with  success.  Witliout  neglecting  the  primary  object  of  his 
mission,  Williams  induced  the  Raiateans  to  coJlect  them- 
selves to  one  spot,  and  to  build  habitations  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  a  chapel  and  school-house.  For  his  own  use  he 
erected  a  comfortable  house  in  the  English  style,  present- 
ing a  model  to  which  the  natives  were  encouraged  to  look 
both  in  its  structure  and  conveniences,  and  inlhe  furniture 
with  which  it  was  adorned;  almost  everything  being  done 
by  his  own  hands.  The  natives  were  thiw  taught  not  only 
to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  but  to  obtain 
them  for  themselves,  by  constructing  houses  with  two  or 
more  apartments,  with  wooden  floors,  framed  walls  plas- 
tered with  coral  lime,  thatched  roofs,  well-stocked  gardens, 
tables,  chairs,  sofas,  and  bedsteads  with  turned  legs,  caipets, 
and  hangings.  They  were  also  instructed  in  boat-builning, 
and  their  diligence  and  ingenuity  were  excited  by  judicious 
rewards  in  the  form  of  nails,  lunges,  and  other  useful  ar- 
ticles which  the  missionaries  procured  from  England.  Pro- 
ceeding cautiously,  tirst  to  make  the  natives  feel  their 
necessities,  and  then  to  put  them  in  the  right  way  for  sup- 
plying them,  the  missionaries  were  at  length  gnitifled  by  a 
request  to  attend  a  meeting  convened  by  the  natives  (or 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  social  coivdition  by  the 
establishment  of  legal  marriage,  lliis  is  not  the  place  to 
rebut  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
missionaries,  of  substituting  a  despotism  of  which  they  were 
the  heads  for  that  previously  existing  under  the  chiefs. 
The  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  such  is  in  the  lucid 
jind  circumstantial  statements  contuncd  in  6ucii  worlu  as 


those  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article ;  statemi 
which  bear  the  most  undeniable  internal  evidence  of 
cerity  and  truth,  and  which  have  been  con  n1)ur.di*il 
several  persons  whose  testimoriy  stands  elc 
suspicion  of  partiality.     In  May,  1820,  uj 
of  the  opening  of  a  new  chapel'at  Kaiatca,  B.t  whtcli  oi 
than  3400  persona  were  present,  a  complete  code  ofj* 
was  established  by  the  votes  of  the  peonl- 
from  those  previously  introduced  in  otlu 
South  Seas  in  the  important  point  of  the  tnTrociti 
trial  by  jury.     An  efficient  executive  government  wa* 
organized,  everything  being  done  by  the  --*  -    -    •^- 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Being  desirous  of  extending  to  others  the   .  ^.v;., .  .. 
they  enjoyed  themselves,  the  Raiateans  formed  an  auxili 
missionary  society,  which  was  supported  by  liberal  dc 
tions  of  such  articles  a.s  they  had  jcamcd  to  i)rep»n"  fw 
sale  ;  and  Mr.  Williams  laid  the  foundation  of  nituw  cora- 
mercial  wealth  by  teaching  the  people  to  en Itirate  t 
and  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  prepare  sugar  for  the 
With  this  view  he  constructed  a  sugar-mill,  the  r 
which  were  turned  in  a  lathe  formetf  by  his  own  hi 

The  benevolence  which  prompted  Williams 
exertions  could  not  rest  content  within  the  narrow 
R&iatea  and  such  places  as  might  be  reached  fr 
occasional  boat-voyages.    The  intelligence  rtceiv 
time  to  time  from  other  islands  gave  him  a  stron 
to  extend  the  peaceful  conquest  in  which  he  had 
distinguished  a  part,  and  he  perceived  that  nothing' 
much  wanted  for  the  political  advantage  of  th« 
communities  at  the  mussion  stations  as  a  market 
produce  and  a  ready  means  of  communication 
He  therefore  conceived  that  if  a  small  ship  were  pe 
nently  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  missionaries!,  it 
tend  greatly  to  facilitate  their  labours  for  the  civil 
religious  elevation  of  the  islanders.  Although  not  scci 
in  these  views  by  the  directors  of  the  Society,  hv  « 
fully  convinced  of  Ihe  importance  of  the  scheme  that 
determined  to  undertake  a  vcrv  heavy  pecuniary  rcspoi 
bility,   rather  than   nbandon   his  j)n>ject.      He 
visitedSydney  about  the  commencement  of  IU22, 
chased  a  schooner  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons,  c 
'  Endeavour,'  in  the   hope  that  the  Society  wwul 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  share  the 
bility  of  the  purchase.    He  also  made   aminge 
promoting  the  rising  commerce  of  the  islands,  «rKl 
with  several  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  y 
Thomas  Brisbane,  governor  of  New  Soul 
use  of  the  chiefs  and  missionaries.   In  Jul\,  ibivi,  vV 
sailed  from  Raiatea  in  the  '  Endeavour,'  for  the  Hei 
Islands,  calling  at  the  mission-station  of  Aitutaki 
which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  a  long-chert*hrd 
scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the  island  ofRarotonga,  whji' 
was  then  only  known  to  the  rais-sionaries  br  the  report 
a  few  of  its  natives  upon  other  islands.    Failing  in  his  " 
attempt,  he  visited  Mangaia  and  some  other  islandi, 
length,  as  is  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  hu 
sionary  Enterprises,"    he  discovered   the  desired  i 
\vhich  is  the  finest   and   most  populous  ot   the 
group.     Leaving  a  native  teacher  there,  with  a  pr 
sending  further  assistance,  the  ♦Endeavour'  shortly 
to  Raiatea,  whence  she  soon  sailed  upon  another 
tion  to  Rurutu  and  Rimatara.    Small  as  the  vessel 
such  a  purpose,  the  indefatigable  mis*ionary  was 
for  a  more  distant  expedition  to  the  Na>igators' 
islands,  when  his  projects  were  suddenly  checked, 
himself  was  involved  inmost  painful  efnbarrussm 
the  intelligence  that  certain  interested  merchants 
cured  the  enactment  of  fiscal  regulations  by  the 
of  New  South  Wales,  which  greatly  impeded  the 
menl  of  trade  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  ren 
the  retention  of  the  '  Endeavour'  hopeless.    At  thertmc 
time  he  received  intelligence  from  England  that  the  dii 
tors  of  the  Society  disapproved  of  the  steps  he  h«d  t»ki 
with  regard  to  the  shin,  they  having  a  very  commcDdabk 
jealousy  of  anything  tnat  could,  even  in  appi-aranre, 
part  a  worldly  character  to  their  j" — ■^"•'•"  -       He 
thus  compelled  to  send  the  ship,  lad 
ketable  produce  that  he  could  coli.     ,    . 
orders  for  the  sale  of  both  ship  and  cargt). 
as  he  felt   this  disappointment,  he  did  not 
favourite  design,  but  only  allowed  it  to  remain 
i'vT  a  time,  white  h«  devoted  his  vn«rgic«  to  Rtui 
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iy**  fouad  necessary,  from  the  frequency  of  desftrucUve 
' .  to  i«move  the  seltlement  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Lin   the  autumn   of  1825  Rarotonfi:a  and  other  of  the 
Ervey  islands  were  revisited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  one 
Williamii's  fellow-I»ljourerB,  in  the  *  Haweis,'  a  veuel 
tered  for  the  purpose  by  the  Society.     In  December 
the  same  year  vViiliama  was  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Icmn,  who  were  appointed  to  occupy  the  new  .station  at 
'"*iga,  but  remained  wilh  him  lor  some  months  at 
.before  proceeding  to  their  declination.     In  April, 
ley  obtained  a  passage  to  Rarotonga,  accompanied 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilhanxs,  who  contemplated  stayintr  a 
raooth&  to  as-sut  their  lew  exueriencea  friends.     What 
been  stated  in  reference  to  Raiatea  will  indicate  the 
of  the  labours  to  be  performed  in  other  islands;  but 
»  a  new  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the 
Igan  dialect  from  that  with  which  the  mis-sionaiies 
luainted  under  the  name  of  the  Tahitian,  and  in 
ll  their  books  were  printed.     Having  conuuered 
:ultieii  of  the  language  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
id  preach  to  the  Rarotongans,  Williams  next  en- 
limself  in  preparing  books,  and  translating  portions 
(the  Bible  into  the  language,  whicli,  of  cunn>e,  he  had 
ireduc«  to  a  written  form  and  a  grammatical  system. 
en  at  length  prepared  to  return  to  Raiatea,  he  waited 
3th  after  month  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and, 
BJi  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  a  veasel  passing  with- 
i^lit.  he  determined  upon  building  a  ship,  notwiilistand- 
hia  limited  knowledge  of  naval  architecture,  the  total 
ii>s«nce   of   assistance    beyond   what   the    natives  could 
-.  and  the  lack  of  iron  and  tools,  of  w  hich  he  had  a 
.  L>>ufficient  supply.     One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  un- 
:  was  the  construction  of  a  pair  of  smith's  bellows, 
leather  for  which  three  of  the  four  goats  on  the 
Twere  killed.    It  must  have  proved  extremely  morti- 
to  find  that  when  the  machine  was  completed  it  did 
:  act  properly,  owing  to  a  little  oversight  in  the  con- 
pction,  but  the  perplexity  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
entire  destruction  of  everything  but  the  boanls  by  rats, 
liied  at  Rarotouga.     Undismayed  by  this  mis- 
lis  contrived  a  bluvvins^-machinc,  which  is  fully 
in   his  '  Missionary  Enterprises,''  in  which    no 
as  required.      In   relating   the  difficulties  ex- 
on  thjs  occasion,  Williams  remarks  on  the  defi- 
f  dictionanes,  eucyclopsedias,  and  similar  works, 
giving  sufficiently  explicit  directions  for  the  con- 
tion  of  articles  of  common  use,  or  '  such  simple  in- 
actions and  explanations  as  would  direct  to  the  accom- 
'iment  of  an  important  and  u.selu]  object  by  means  less 
"  lex  than  the  machinery  of  civilized  countries.'  Having 
iw,  the  trees  used  were  split  bv  wedges,  and  having 
ming-apparatus,    bent  planks   were   procured   by 
tut^  curved  trunks.    Cordage  was  manufactured  of  the 
\he  Ailfitnut ;  sails  were  made  of  native  matting; 
,  oakum  were  substituted  cocoa-nut  husk,  banana 
native  cloth,  £cc.     Sheaves  were  formed  of  the 
iron-wood,  by  means  of  a  lathe  constructed  for  the 
i,  and  the  pintles  of  the  rudder  wtre  made  from  a 
pickaxe,  a  cooper's  adze,  and  a  large  hoe.     By 
ivancei,  in  the  sliort  space  of  fifteen  weeks,  was 
a  iea-worthy  vessel  about  sixty  feet  long  and 
;n  wide.    Supplied  with  anchors  of  wood  and  stone, 
with  a  crew  consisting  only  of  natives,  Williams  first 
'  hi* vessel,  which  he  styletf  the  '  Messenger  of  Peace," 
lovaL't?  of  about   170  miles,  to  Aitutaki,  which  was 
I  without  any  more  serious  casualty  than  the 
the  foremast  through  the  inexperience  of  tiie 
;   and  after  a  few  days  the  vessel  returned  to 
■  ith  a  valuable  cargo  of  pitrs,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
^lioilly  al^erwards  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buzacott  arrived  at 
having  among  their  stores  a  supply  of  iron, 
ied  Mr.  Williams  to  strengthen  his  ship  before 
*iiti,  a  dintance  of  8U0  miles,  which  he  accom- 
'•■      Beinp  now  fully  determined  to  under- 
itemplated  voyage  to  tlie  mure  westerly 

immediately  set  about  preparations  fur  it. 

ttwr  returned  to  Raiatea,  and  was  actively  engaged 

lil.»t  ni'.d  neighbouring  islands  for  a  considerable  time 

.eat  expedition  could  be  commenced.     On  the 

,  1830,  the  '  Messenger  of  Peace'  left  Raiatea 

^w^xjrtant  voyage,  for  the  circumstances  of  wliich 

in  the  interisling  tiarmtivit  of  the  missioa- 


anr  voyager  himself,  merely  stating  that  after  calling  at 
Mfangaia,  Rarotonga,  and  other  out-stations,  the  vessel 
proceeded  westwaiii  to  Savage  Island,  Tongatabu,  Savaii,' 
and  many  other  islands  of  the  Hai>ai  and  Samoan  orNavi« 
gators'  groups,  after  which  she  returned  to  Raiatea.  To-i 
wards  the  latter  end  of  1832,  af^er  conveying  a  supply  of 
provisions,  horses,  asdes,  and  cattle  to  Rarolonga,  Williama 

Xin  sailed  in  the  *  Messenger  of  Peace  '  to  the  Samoas, 
r  which  he  relumed  to  Rarotonga,  where,  with  Messrs. 
Pitman  and  Buzacott,  he  completed  the  Rarotongan  ver-| 
sion  of  the  New  Testament.  Having  now  determined  to 
visit  England,  he  sent  the  '  Messenger  of  Peace '  to  Tahiti, 
with  directions  that  she  should  be  sold,  if  a  purchasef 
should  offer,  and  that  another  vessel  should  be  chartered 
and  sent  for  him.  Not  hearing  again  from  Tahiti,  he 
eventually  completed  a  small  vessel  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  an  American  then  at  Rarotonga,  and  in  July. 
1833,  sailed  in  it  for  Tahiti.  The  business  of  the  mission 
required  another  visit  to  Rarotonga  before  he  finally  em- 
barked for  England,  but  at  length,  having  once  more 
visited  Raiatea,  he  took  passage  in  a  homeward-hound 
whaler,  and  reached  London,  in  June.  1834.  The  interest 
of  his  adventures  rendered  him  immediately  an  object  of 
attraction  at  the  numerous  missionary'  meetings  at  which 
he  took  a  part,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  him  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  laboure  at  home  were 
little  less  arduous  than  they  had  been  in  the  South  Seas. 

While  however  his  labours  in  sneaking,  preaching,  and 
lecturing  were  almost  incessant,  Williams  never  lost  sight 
of  engagements  more  immediately  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Polynesia.  He  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the 
London  Missionar)-  Society,  and  subsequently  to  the  Chris- 
tian public,  plans  for  a  theological  college  at  Rarotonga, 
for  the  education  of  native  missionaries,  and  of  a  school  at 
Tahiti,  which  might  both  afford  superior  education  to  the 
sons  of  chiefs  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  normal  school 
for  training  native  schoolmasters.  He  laid  his  MS.  of  the 
Rarotongan  New  Testament  before  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  subsequently  superintended  the  printing 
of  that  and  several  other  works  for  the  use  of  the  islandere ; 
and  he  wrote  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  impoilant 
circumstances  of  his  extraordinary  career,  which  appeared 
in  April,  1837,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Narrative  of  Mis- 
sionary Enterprises  iin  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  remarks 
upon  the  natural  history  of  the  islands,  origin,  languages, 
traditions,  and  usages  of  the  inhabitants.'  This  volume 
immediately  excited  the  deepest  interest,  rot  only  among 
those  who  had  heard  the  statements  of  the  author,  or 
whose  habits  and  connections  would  naturally  lead  to  its 
perusal,  but  also  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  established 
church,  men  eminent  for  their  scientific  attainments,  and 
some  of  the  nobility.  The  society  of  the  humble-minded 
dissenting  missionary  was  sought  by  many  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  view  such  proceedings  as  those  which  he 
had  narrated  as  Utopian  and  fanatical,  and  many  noble  do- 
nations were  made  through  him  to  aid  the  general  objects 
of  the  mission,  an  well  as  those  special  objects  which  the 
Society  preferred  leaving  under  his  individual  management, 
such  as  his  cherished  project  of  procuring  a  missionary 
ship.  Of  the  universality  of  this  interest  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  of  the  three  successive  editions 
of  the  work,  published  in  different  forms,  of  which  the 
first  was  charged  twelve  shillings,  and  the  last  only  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  38,000  copies  were  sold  in  five 
years.  Referring  to  Rxmt's  'Memoirs'  for  many  other 
pleasing  illustrations  of  the  effect  produced  by  this 
volume,  as  well  as  by  Williams's  personal  appeals,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  having  submitted  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London  his  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
pedition he  was  about  to  undertake,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  that  body  unanimously  voted  a  sum  of  .'VOO?.  to- 
wards its  support.  For  this  purpose  alone  about  4000^ 
were  subscribed,  with  which  the  •  Camden  '  was  purchased, 
repaired,  and  fitted  out,  and  on  the  llth  of  Apnl,  IR3S. 
she  sailed  bom  Gravesend,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William'*, 
and  sixteen  other  missionaries  and  missionaries' wives,  who 
were  to  be  left  at  their  respective  station*. 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  an- 
other at  Sydney,  the  '  Camden '  ma^lc  for  tlie  Samoas.  Wil- 
liams visited  many  of  the  surrounding  islandn.  then  sailed 
to  Rarotonga,  and  subsequently  to  Tahiti.  Raiatea,  and 
others  of  the  Society  group,  whence  the  '  Camden  *  again 
mailed  for  Samoa,  the  deroted  miatianu"^'  Vm^vvw^  «x 
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to  carry  out  his  !<,  i   of  visiting  Die 

islandi;  yet  farther  '...;^i>.iiiii,  >.iitu   .i>  yet  nothing  had 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  savajjes.    The  expe- 
Jitimi  \v!i^  i>i(v.eedin,Ef  siiccessrully,  and  had  reached  the 
,  when,  ott  the  20th  of  November.  1833,  a 

kship  landed  at  Dillon's  Bay,  in  the  island  of 
rrom.'mpa,  where  tlie  natives,  irritated,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  by  the  lurba^ities  perpetraled  by  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  that  had  previously  vi^tea  the  islana,  attacked  them. 
And  murdered  Mr.  \Vjl!ianj!>,  then  in  the  Ibrly-fotirth  year 
of  his  age,  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  intending  to  become 
a  niisBionary  to  the  Marrjuesaa.  The  intelli)fence  of  the 
melancholy  event  produced  the  most  intense  excitement 
both  in  the  numerous  islands  where  the  apostolic  labours 
of  Williams  hud  been  performed,  and  in  his  native  eounlry, 
and  the  universal  esteem  which  his  character  had  obtained 
called  forth  the  warmest  expressions  of  respect  and  regret. 
.Such  remains  of  the  bbdy  of  Williams  as  could  be  subse- 
yuenlly  procured  (the  greater  portion  having  been  de- 
youre<i  by  the  cannibals  of  Erromuna;a)  were  interred  at 
Apia,  in  the  island  of  Upoln.  It  is  most  gr.itifying  lo 
know  that  the  benevolent  work  to  which  Williaais  devoted 
his  Jife  has  not  been  checked  by  his  untimely  end,  but  that 
even  upon  the  very  island  on  which  he  fell  the  trullis  ot 
Christianity  have  since  been  received  with  giadness. 

Of  the  cliaracter  of  Wiliiains  it  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt lu  form  an  estimate  it)  Ihis  brief  notice.  To  com- 
prehend bis  self-denjing  ical,  his  uncontj^uerable  peise- 
verance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  philanthropic  objects  of  his 
mission,  tlie  uuim  r-!iKfv  of  his  talents  as  an  a^ent  of  civili- 
zation, and  ih'  lice  which  marked  his  public  and 
private  action?,  -saryto  peruse  the  circumstantial 
narrative  of  his  '  Missionary  Enterprises,'  a  book  replete 
with  interest  even  to  tliose  who  do  not  duly  appreciate  the 
motives  which  actuated  him  and  liis  coadjutoh-  MucI) 
additional  information  upon  these,  aa  well  a»  more  purely 
personal  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  •  Memoirs' 
recently  published  by  his  fncnd  the  Rev.  Ehenezer  Prnut, 
of  Hiilstead ;  while  the  '  Martyr  of  Erromanga,'  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  fJampbcll,  presents  at  once  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  Ills  memory  and  an  impressive  exposition  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  noble  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 
WILLIAMS.  ROGER.  [Rhode  Isl.^nd.] 
WILLIAMSBURG.  [Vikrima.] 
WILLIAMSON,  SIR  .JOSEPH,  a  statesman  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II..  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  .Tospph  Williamson, 
rector  of  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland.  He  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, while  yet  a  boy,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  or  secretary 
to  Mr-  Richard  Tolson,  member  of  parliament  forCocker- 
inoulh,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  patron  to  Dr. 
Bushy,  llie  head  master  of  Westminster  School,  he  went 
fioiii  his  service  to  that  school.  His  assiduity  and  talent 
gained  for  him  a  recontimendalion  from  Dr.  Busby  to  Dr. 
Langbaine.  the  provosi  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  by 
whom  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  that  college. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A-  in  16M,  and  inimediately  aJ>er 
went  to  France' as  tutor  lo  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  re- 
commended by  Dr.  I^ngbaine.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  ftild  in  \9^>7  he  took  tiia  Master 
of  Arts  degree. 

Aflec  the  Restoration  he  vas  appointed  secretar)'  to  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state,  and  on  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas  being  succeeded  by  Lord  Arlington,  he  be- 
came secretary  to  the  latter.  He  was  appointed  by  J^^rd 
AiTinglon  keeper  of  the  Stale  Paper  Office  in  Whitehall. 
In  16G7  he  was  appv-^inted  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council 
in  ordinary,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
iv;us  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  together  with  the  carl  of 
Sunderland  wid  Sir  Lcolinc  Jentins,  at  the  treaty  of 
Cologne.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1674,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  stale  in  the  room  of  Lord  Arlington,  to  whom, 
according  lo  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  paid  (jt)00l.  in 
order  to  succeed  him.  He  was  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced into  the  privy  council.  The  period  during  which  Sir 
^Joseph  Williamson  was  seoetary  of  state  was  one  of  sub- 
servience by  Charles  II.  to  the  interests  of  France,  with 
which  power  he  entered  into  secret  alliances,  and  of  fears 
in  th«  nation  of  the  ijitroduction  of  popery  into  England. 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  one  of  the  first  victitns  of 
iti,.  r,.:u  -.11(1  excitenient  caused  by  the  celebrated  Popish 
vaA  coiuinjtted  to  the  Tower  by  the  order 
•-e  of  Commons,  o>»  the  l?th  qf  November, 
bUb7b,  of  granting  commissions  to  Popish 


officers,  b.nt  he  was  released  by  the  king  on  th« 
day.  On  the  dlh  of  February  followim;  m  reafin^l 
secretaryship  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  th«  eari 
Sunderland.  In  December,  1679.  he  laamed  the  ' 
Clifton,  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  O'Brien,  and  sister  and 
heiress  to  Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Richmond,  by  whoa 
acquired  large  property  and  the  hereditary  office  of  Kn 
stervard  of  Greenwich.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  dJo4  i 
1701,  and  his  wife  in  the  year  following.  He  IcftfltWM, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  heraldic  maniiscnptaaadflfaH- 
moinj  relating  to  his  foreign  neet>tiiiiions  to  Queen  >■  r  " 
lege,  Oxford  ;  and  he  left  SifOOl.  for  the  purpose  ot ) 
ing  a  mathematical  school  at  Rochester,  by  which  \otrr\ 
he  had  been  frequently  returned  to  parliament.  Ke  t«4 
sat  also  several  times  for  Thetlord.  In  the  year  107S  b« 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson  appears  to  hate  been  a  di%cat 
and  respectable  public  servant,  who,  in  tho&e  timet,  eoiM 
not  have  risen  from  so  humble  a  beeinning  to  the  )i 
situafioii  of  secretary  of  state,  without  possescingi 
for  business,  or  without  some  talents  for  cour ' 
Eveiyn  trives  a  disparaging  account  of  him,  from  »1 
following  is  an  extract.  Having  mentioned  his 
tnent  as  "secretary  to  Sir  Edward  Nk-;  '     \x 

'  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  now  Lord  Arlint;  ec 

lianison  is  transferred  to  him,  who,  io-.  m:^  lus 
than  business,  though  sufficiently  able  had  be  appiL 
self  to  it,  remitted  all  to  his  man  Williamson,  at 
shoii  time  let  him  into  the  secret  of  afikira,  that.  •• 
lordship  himself  told  me,  there  was  a  kind  of  necc 
advance  him  :  and  so  by  his  subtlety,  dexterity,  ami  i 
Hon.  he  got  now  to  be  principal  secretary,  absolute 
Arlington's  creature,  and  ungrateful  enough. 
Sir  Joseph  was  a  musician,  could  play  at  J&u  d*  got>ktt, 
exceeding  formal,  a  severe  master  to  his  servants,  t>iitM 
inward  with  my  Lord  O'Brien,  that,  alter  a  few  mantlud 
that  gentleman's  death,  he  manied  his  widow,  nho.  bciai 
sister  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  brougtithim} 
noble  Fortune.  Twas  thought  they  lived  not  ktndir  aAtf 
rnarriage  as  tliey  did  before.  She  was  much  censurHl  Ml 
marrying  so  meanly,  being  hcrseh'  alUed  to  Ife 
family.'     fEvelyn's  Diary,  ij.,  394.) 

WILLIBROD.     rWiLBRORD.j 

WILLIS,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Great  Bedwin 
shire,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1621.    He  received  I 
education  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  the  j^ 
Saints,  Oxford,  and  in  1636  he  was  admitted  a  mc 
Christ  Church,  He  took  hisdegreeof  B.A  i 
of  M.A  in  1642.    The  civil  war  havinp  h 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Charles.     Hi 
however  to  have  been  actively  engaged,  :i 
attention  to  medicine,  and  took  lus  degree 
He  then  commenced  practice  in  Oxford 
custom  of  medical  men  inhisday,  re?"' •  ' 
market.    He  lived  in  a  house  opp 
and  being  attached  to  the  worship  ot  t... 
of  England,  he  opened  a  room  in  his  h 
formance  of  divine  service  according  lo  ti 
church.     His  loyalty  and  attachment  to  ■ 
not  unrewarded  at  the  Restoration  :  he  wa- 
leian  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  ti 
IfifiO,     He  soon  after  received  the  dt>?!. 
IG-W  he  published  his  first  woil; 
prior  agit  de  Fermenlatione.  <1( 
Cessit  Dissertatio  Epi.'^tolica  de  Liinis.    lUe  Ha^^uej ' 
12mo.     In  this  work  he  shows  himself  to  be  ont' 
chemical  physicians  of  his  day,  and  n  t%>n.,„.,r  ...«  .i,^ 
trines  of  Sylvius  de  laBoe.     Mixed  u\ 
sound  observation,  the  most  absurd  \.- 
the  action  of  medicine  and  the  causes  of  tli 
disease  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume.     Ht 
successful  as  an  anatomist,  and  in  1664  published  la 

work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  *  Cerebri  Anatoc    

accessit  nervorum  descriptio  et  usus.'  London,  4to.     Itlt 
work  he  gave  a  nest  method  of  di^foctinsr  the  brum.  nn& 
much  more  accurate  account  oi  its  an: 
previously  done.     Tliis  book  contain 
modern  views  of  the  physioloey  of 
adopted  by  phrenologists.     Willis  n 
common  sense  to  the  corpus  striatum  ;  .,,v  i,.i. 
supposed  had  a  locality  in  the  corpus  calloauu 
moiy  its  sent  in  the  cineritions  matter  of  the  L..- 
cercbelhtm  he  believed  controlled  involontary 
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)wever  much  th^se  views  may  diffiT  from  those  of  mo- 
rn }>hjr8ioloei9t&,  tlie  idea  of  the  bniin  being  a  congeries  of 
[[aos  Js  diMinctly  ret'offnispd.     Whilst  at  Oxford  Wilh's 
MA  membtT  of  ii  pliilosoplucal  soiitity  which  is  said  to 
ve  loJ  to  the  founilalion  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
ijy  he  was  elected  one  of  Ihe  earliest  fellows, 
iioitation  of  Sheldon,  who  was  then  bishop  of 
ioUoQ,  Willis  determined  to  commence  practice  in  Lon- 
D,  and  went  there  in  1666,  shortly  after  the  great  fire, 
d  was  inuncdiately  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  1o 
r  kinfi(.     In  1667  he  published  a  work  on  the  patholotjy 
the  brain  and  nervous  system, '  Patholoarisp  Cerebri  et 
iirv'ou  Generis  Specimitia,'   Oxford,  4to.     This  work,  in 
.;_i.  u    2ave  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented 
ivc  diseases,  liysteria,  and  hypochondna^iiti,  vyaa 
.^..,  >i:!ucked  by  Highmorc,  who  maintained  that  the 
it  of  those  diseases  was  in  the  heart,  stomach,  Inn^,  and 
(End  not  in  the  nervous  system.    To  the  attack  of 
lure,  Willis  replied  in  a  work  entitled  '  Adfectionum 
licnntur  Hybtericse  et  Hypochondriacie  ;  Pathoiogia 
odica  vindicata,'  &c.,  London,  1670,  Bvo. 
It  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  last  work,  he 
•',  who  was  a  daughter  oflJean  Fell.     This 
lot  liim  much,  and  aa  a  relief  to  his  mind  he 

poposeci  .'lis  work  on  the  souls  of  brutes,  entitled  '  De 
imiA  Brutonim,  uuae  Honiinis  vitalis  ao  seufaitiva  est,' 
llbnl,  lo72,  4to.  in  this  work  he  maintains  that  the 
^of  brute4  is  like  the  vital  principle  m  man,  that  it  i» 
noreal  in  it->  nature,  and  perishes  with  the  body.  Tlui< 
tn,.  thouDrt)  written  for  consolation,  bioaght  him  much 
iible.  Although  it  wait  dedicated  to  the  archbishop  of 
. .  it  vras  looked  upon  aa  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
itins,  and  his  orthodoxy,  a  matter  that  Willis  re- 
(xled  much,  was  called  in  question.  These  disputes 
uaied  him  much,  and  he  sought  relief  for  his  anxiety  in 
^bod  marriflj^e.  He  be^an  to  publi-ili  another  work, 
B|J»e  never  finished,  entitled  '  Pharmaceutica  Ilationa- 
^oT  virhith  the  first  part  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
ra,  and  the  second  in  1G73.  This  work,  like  his  first, 
I  ar  -■'  t  to  explain  ail  the  phenomena  of  disease  on 
I  pi :  !  the  chemical  philosophy.     His  Latin  style 

'*"■■'  int.     All  his  works  abound  in  hypothesis, 

II   a  f;reat  amoimt   of  sound   observation, 
1-  in  wtll  worth  perusal.    Most  of  his  works 
lous  editions,   and   the  whole  of 
'   1     ;i  Omnia  Willisii,"  have  been  pub- 
vitd  ixrveial  liuitrs  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
t  comparative  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen  may 
Attributed  to    the   superior   practical  character  of  the 
Ihiira  of  Sydenham,  his  .successor  in  reputation,  who  re^ 
the  hypothesis  that  burdened  the  workq  of 

1  iiiis  ujiu  ui  pleoritis,  on  the  lUh  of  November,  1C75. 

was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  procured  a  service  to 

performed  in  the  church  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  every 

minir  early,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  before  he 

ited  his  patients.     At  his  death  he  left  a  becjuest  of  iOi. 

ear  for  the  continuance  of  this  sen'ioe.     He  also  appro- 

Ued  all  his   Sunday  fees  to  charitable  purposes.     He 

JO^^red  the  mineral-spring  at  Astrop  near  Berkeley  in 

rthamptonsliire,  and  made  it  very  (kmous,  till  the  peoijlo 

f  oflendin^  the  well-known  Dr.  Radclifie,  made 

r  that  he  would  put  'a  toad  in  their  well,'  which 

fs  virtues  w lierever  he  went.     There 

■  s  said  to  be  wntten  by  Willis,  which 

f  j^.ii.'.i-iiL.i  .iii.-i  hi*  death  :the  one  '  A  Plait- ■■•'*  K-.«ie 

thod  for  pre^erviuE'    by  God's    Blessintj*    tli'  e 

jyjfo!"  Oi"  Tnfection  of  the  Plague,'  written  in  .___  ,  „:id 

B^r  lion  of  receipts  selected  from  Dr.  Wiilis's 

HmMct,  Bib.  Med. ;  Biog.  Mtd.  ;  Biog.  Brit. ;  Ajkin, 
m.Dtcl.) 

VlLLIS.  BROWNE,  an  Enfjiish  antiqtiary  of  not*. 
■daon  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Wdlis, 
.  hf  his  mother's  side  uf  Robert  Drowne.  oi  Frampton 
)fti9(»t«)iire,  was  born  at  Blandfotd  in  that  county,  Sep- 
tbti  "'  "  '''^2.  After  paasing  thrtuirh  Westminster 
lO©;  I  time  he  is  said  to  have  first   imbibed  a 

e  ivr  I  ■  "■  Iiitcctiiral  and  ef''-'-"'"  :?!  aiiti- 

liec  the  Ijbej'  bein^  his  haunt, 

•ntered  -li,    Oxford,   «s    ,.  :  i-com- 

rtr.     Ir  arried  Catherine,  daugrhter  ol  Daniel 

inmilv,  who  bore  him  ten  children. 


This  lady,  who  died  in  '7'^'  —  i.  --  t.-  -^  person  of  som^ 
lite rar}' pretension,  aii.  k  entitled  'The 

Established  Church  ol  L,,^.. '  '  'i--  h;  LoiVr 

don,  1718, a perlbrmance  tthich  h  hav* 

thought  very  meanly  of.    On  tii.   ' .ari 

being  revived.  1717-18,  he  became  a  mem  ud  i' 

1740  the  degree  of  LLD.  was  conferred  uj'  :>v  the 

university  of  Oxford.  In  Ihe  following  year  he  lesiified 
his  sense  of  the  compliment  by  presenting  to  that  body  his 
v:.'  itrlish  coins;  he  was  also  a  considei4 

:tl  Bodleian  Library,  by  his  donatioda 

ot  ,\1.S^^.  Aui  iiul  lll^^  liberality  confine  itself  to  munificent 
of  that  kind;  for,  in  1746,  he  contributed  towards  rebuiJoa 
ing  Stony  Stratford  church,  and  m  1752  gave  200/.  t(v 
waids  repairing  the  fine  tower  of  that  at  Buckingham,  fo£ 
which  place  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament  ncarlW 
half  a  century  before,  in  1705.  He  died  at  his  seat,  Whai> 
don  Hall,  Feb.  ij,  1760. 

That  Browne  Willis  had  a  decided  and  disinterested 
passion  for  anti<juarian  researches  cannot  be  doubted,  sinck 
he  devoted  himself  to  it  at  a  time  wtien  little  regard  waa 
had  to  sucli  studies,  and  indulged  it  beyond  what  prudence 
nltogether  wnrranted,  considering  the  largenesa  of  hia 
family — five  sons  an'da^  many  daughters.  As  little  doubt 
can  there  be  that  his  publications  promoted  a  taste  fof 
similar  studies.  His  greatest  and  mo^t  important  work  ia 
his  'Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Etrgland,'  3  vol*.  4to.| 
with  plates,  which  appeared  in  1727.  1730,  and  1733.  (^ 
Itis 'Notitia  Pariiamentaria,' the  conclusion  was  not  pubn 
lished  till  1750,  although  the  first  part  had  been  printed  ia 
1715.  His  last  production  was  a  'History-  of  the  Townc^ 
Buckingham,'  4to.,  1753.  i, 

(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary ;  Nichols'*  Literarjf 
Anecdotes.)  ,r 

WILLIS,  FRANCIS,  was  a  student  of  Brazeanosfi  Cplf 
lege,  Oxford,  and  took  holy  orders  in  tlie  year  1740.     He 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  John'*,  VVaj^ 
ping,  and  afl  erwtirds  to  Greatford  iii  lincolnshire.     Havin 
a  taste  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  used   to  prescri 
for  his  poor  parishioners,  which  incens-cd  the  medical  uic% 
iu  the  nuighboiirhood  so  much,  that  in  bin  own  delence  ha 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  Oxtbrd  ia 
1759.     Hi*  medical  and  theological  studies  induced  himt 
take  up  the  subject  of  insaiuty,  and  he  was  very  succewful 
in  its  treatment.     It  was  on  this  account  that  he  was  callei 
in  lo  take  charge  of  George  III.,  when  the  king  wa»  forthi 
first  time  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties.     Hi 
treatment  was  successlXil  in  this  case,  and  gained  for  hi 
a  great  reputation,  in  addition  to  a  pension  of  I.'XIU/.  pw 
annum  for  twenty-one  years.     After  curing  the  king,  hi 
was  sent  for  to   attend  the   queen  of  Portugal,  who  w 
labouring  under  abeiiation  of  mind.     He  succeeded  in  ri 
storing  her  majesty  to  perlect  health,  and  received  for  b_ 
senices  20,U(lO/.     lie  kepi  an  estubliahment  U>r  the  treat*] 
menl  of  the  int^ane  at  Greatford,  in   Lincolnshire,  whe  , 
he  died  on  the  fith  of  December,  1807i  in  the  9Uth  year  oi 
his  Kge„ 

Willis  has  left  behind  him  no  work  on  the  subject  of  »i 
sanity,  and  he  would  perhaps  Imve  found  it  difficult  to  e 
plain  his  own  success  in  the  treatment  of  this  di»eaxe. 
was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  and  his  tr^-atnicnt  scemf-fl  rftlbei 
the    result  of  an  instii.  mi    of  wh 

dividual  case  required  icntionoi  a 

principles.     His   pcn>oii;ii    luniHtif  o   over  lii-  ;  la  { 

immense,  and  it  is  said  that  his  mode  of  in     i  :   n  ^r 

niac  '  would  make  him  quail  more  etfectuaily  Uiin 
or  manacles.' 

(Win>li>'.V-   PliUKir  ntlrl  PJlH.tliinrit      fittll   '\   ^fl^l       ^"1.77.^ 
WII  'At    of 

the  ear  _  ■  nd,  ig 

snppost^d  tu  liave  been  burn  in  Avraimv.  HJunit    tbe  li«gl 

nine  of  the  Mxteenth  ceotnrv",  arjil  to  have  atudicd  at 

n>  '*.  Glasgow,     In  I 

hi.  :  Franctscan  or  i 

laiit  '1.     lie  rnitad  Engiai 

fore  that  tima  baaoiaa  a  coi 

Ibrmer*.  and  he  wtt  there  tunj' ' 

mitigation  apparently  ofiheiir^< 

a  breaohof  ih«  »ix  artK-l«»  of  ih  .. ,    ^  ai.     He 

atterward«  chaplxin  to  tti«  dukr  or  Hulfolk.  and 

acoeahoa  of  Mary  of  V.t,i>];>i,i\  he  flrtl  to  FnesJand. 

was  there  patfemised  I  h«M  Anne,  wlu) 

him  in  several  miiukiOf\-  .w«.\.     MiQwX.VX>» 


yearn  he  wim  %^| 
I*  nnt  nlnarly 

Re, 

ment  attending 
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he  retumeJ  to  reiiitle  in  his  native  country,  and  preached  ' 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  town  of  Ayr.     He 
di:>tin?ui:>hed  himsell' a^  a  controveraialisl^  and  carried  on 
a  debate  with  the  principal  champiom  of  Catholicism  in 
Scotland.    Jn  15.59  he  was  cited,  along  with  other  reJormers,  \ 
to  answer  for  the  opinions  promulgated  by  him,  and  was  out- 
lawed for  not  appearing,  a  circumstance  attributed  with 
apparent  justice  to  breach  of  failh  on  the  port  of  Mary  tlie 
Queen  Regent.  He  now  rose  in  popularity  ;  large  masses  of 
people  flocked  to  hiii  ministrations;   and  an  the  head  of  a 
party  he  became  sufficiently  powerful  to   cause  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  proposal  by  the  humbled  Regent,  that  the  Romish 
as  well  as  the  Protestant  sen'ice  might  be  placed  at  the 
option  of  the  people.     He  was  one  of  the  four  ministers 
appointed  to  assist  the  council  of  government  on  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Regent.     In  15G1  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
*superintendant»'  who  succeeded  to  aomeof  the  duties  of  the 
Catholic  bishops.     He  spent  a  great  part  of  the  retnainder 
of  his  life  in  England,  but  was  moderator  of  several  Gene- 
ral Assemblies  in  Scotland  from  1563  to  1568.    The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known. 

(Wodiow,   Biographical    CoUectioru    printed  fbr  the 
Mattland  Cfhb.  pp.  99-1  lb.  449-133.) 

WILLOUGHBY,  SIR  HUGH.    The  history  of  this  un- 

)  forlunnte  voj-ager  is  very  obscure.     A  portrait  is  shown  at 

[Wollaton  Hall  in  Nottinghamshire  fan  anticnt  seat  of  the 

I  'Willoughbies  of  Risby  in  Derbyshire)  as  Ihat  of  Sir  Hugh. 

'Collins  conjectures  that  '  Sir  Hugh  Wiltoughby,  Knt.,  of 

!  Risby  in  Derbyshire,  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby, 

rwho  died  in  152a,  by  his  son  William,  who  died  bclbre  his 

father,  was  the  voyager.'     If  Ibis  conjecture  be  torrect, 

Sir   Hugh  was  the  son  of  William,  by  his  wife  Helena, 

daughter  and    co-heiress  of  Sir  John   Egerton,  of  Wrine 

Hall  in  the   county  of  Chester,  and  had  himself  a  son 

;  Henry  vcreated  a  baronet  by  James  I.  in  .June,  1611),  by 

[his  wife  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Strelly,  Knt 

Clement  Adams,  in  his  narrative  of  Chancellar's  voyage, 

lentions  Sir  Hugh  in  these  terms:  — 'To  which  office  and 

[|)lace  [commander  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  mer- 

i^hants  adventurers  in  15i>3],  although  many  men  (and 

j«ome  of  them  void  of  experience)  ofiered  themselves,  yet 

[«ne  Sir  Hugh  Willoughbie,  a  most  valiant  gentleman  and 

[veil  bom,  very  earnestty  requested  to  have  that  care  and 

f command  committed  imto  him  ;  of  whom  before  ail  others, 

hkoth  by  reason  of  his  eowlly  personage  (for  he  was  of  a 

tall  stature)  as  also  for  his  singular  skill  in  the  ser\'ices  of 

[  var,  the  company  of  merchants  made  greatest  account ;  so 

rlhnt  at  the  fast  they  concluded,  and  made  choice  of  him 

lft>r  the  governor  of  this  voyage,  and  appointed  to  him  the 

«dmiral,  with  authority  and  command  over  all  the  rest.' 

{TThis  appointment  was  confiimed  in  a  licence  to  discover 

F«trange  countries  from  the   king   Edward  VI.,  of  which  a 

1  Ms.  copy  is  contained  in  a  volume  (  Faustina,  C.,ii.)  of  the 

Cation  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  only  narrative  of  this  voyage  that  we  have  been  able 
*o  discover  is  that  contained  in  the  liret  volume  of  Hak- 
Juyt,    purportii\g   1o   be   the  journal    of  Sir  Hugh   VVil- 
loughby  himself,  and  incidental  notices  in  Clement  Adams's 
account  of  Chancellor's  adventures,  and  in  the  voyages  of 
Burrough  and  Jenkinson  in  1756,  in  the  same  collection. 
Among  the  Cotton  MSS.  already  alluded  to  (Utho,  E.,  viii.) 
there  is  a  list  of  the  three  ships  fitted  out  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  of  the  names  lUid  offices  of  all  persona  em- 
tiarked  in  them  ;  and  a  journal  of  the  voyage  from  the  10(h 
of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  l.'iSa.     It  has  been  much 
injured  by  fire,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  corre- 
^Mnda  «icactly  with  what  is  printed  in  Hakluyt'a  work.     It 
appears  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael  Lok,     Pvir- 
chaa  (vol.  iii.,  p.  463;  mentions  '  a  will    of  Gabriel   Wil- 
loughby,  his  kinsman,  subscribed  by  Sir  Hugh,  which  will 
I  now  have,  and  keep  as  a  relic  of  tliat  worthy  discoverer.' 
!      The  expedition  of  which  Sir  Hujjh  Willoughby  was  ap- 
{winted  commander  was  fitted  out  by  Mhe  mystery  and 
[company  of  merchants  adventurers  lor  the  discovery  of 
egions,  dominions,  islands,  and  places  unknown,'  whose 
[governor  was  Sebastian  Cabot.     It  coiuiisted  uf  three  ves- 
tU: — the  Bona  Speranza,  of  120  tons  commanded  by  Sir 
th  "'  "       hby,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  captain,  with  a 
'\  and  30  seamen ;  the  Edward  Bonaventura, 
.........ellor,  pilot-major  of  the  fleet,  captain,  of 

^^  Ions,  with  a  master  and  ruate,  minister,  surgeon,  and 

m ;  and  the  Bona  Uonfldentia,  of  90  tons,  under  a 

i  mate,  vrith  22  seamen.    Th«  vessels  were  vie ' 
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tualled  for  fifteen  months.    Six  merchants  «a)biLrk«i-i| 
the  admiral's  ship,  nine  in  the  pilot-majors,  and  thrM 
the  third  vessel.    The  entire  ilirection  of  the  adventj: 
waa  vested  in  a  covmcil  of  twelve.     The  council  toe 
of  the  admiral  and  pilot -major,  the  tnasfeis  of  1h«  I 
veseeis,  the  minister, three  merchants,  and  the  Uiree  i 
mates. 

The  expedition  sailed  fromDeptford  on  the  10th  of  Ms 
1553,  but  was  detained  in  the  river  and  off  the   coast  ' 
baffling  winds  till  the  23rd  June.     It  fell  in  with  the. 
wegiaii  coast  some  way  south  of  the  Rost   Islands,  i 
14th  of  July.     On  the  30th  of  July,  while  bearing 
Wardhus,  east  of  the  North  Cape,  and  the  most 
station  of  the  Danes  in  Finmark.  the  veoKls  were  sei 
by  aatorm.   Next  day  the  Bona  Speranza  and  the  1 
fldentia  once  more  joined  company,  but  Chancellor's  ve 
did  not  again  fall  in  with  them.    Clement  Adams'si 
of  their  separation,  derived  from  some  mariners  of 
Edwaid  Bonaventura,  is  as  follows ; — '  The  very  i 
in  the  afternoon,  about  four  of  the  clock,  so 
pest  Buddenly  arose,  and  the  seas  were  so  outrage 
the  ships  could  not  keep  their  intended  course.  ' 
were  per  force  driven  one  way  and  some  anc'her, 
great  peril  and  hazai-d.     The  general  with  his  ioud«sti 
cried  out  to  Richard  Chancellor,  and  earnestly  requs 
him  not  to  go  far  from  him ;    but  he  neither  could 
would  keep  company  with  him  if  he  sailed  still  so  fast, 
the  admiral  was  of  better  sail  than  his  tihip.     But  the  mii 
admiral  (I  know  not  by  what  means)  bearing  all  his  mik 
was  carried  away  with  so  great  force  and  sw)fln< 
not  long   alter  he  was  quite  out  of  sight ;    and 
ship  also,  with  the  same  storm  and  like  rage,  wasdii 
and  lost  us.    Tlte  ship-boat  of  the  admiral  (striking  ( 
the  ship)  was  overwhelmed  in  the  sight  and  view  < 
mariners  of  the  Bonaventura  ;    and  as  for  them  tliat  vt 
already  returned  and  arrived,  they  know  nothing  i-f  tb?-  rrrt 
of  the  ships  what  has  become  of  them.'    Then 
the  diary  attributed  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  c  «J 

with  this  account  in  all  essentials. 

It  appears  from  the  joui-nal  just  referred  to,  that  the  Bona 
Speranza  and  Bona  Confidentia  were  tossed  al- 
North  Sea  from  the  30th  of  July  to  the  18th  of  .'^ 
vainly  attempting  to  make  Wardhus.  On  that  um  un-t 
entered  a  harbour  which  we  learn  from  Jenkinson  wat  ihi 
mouth  of  the  river  Arzina.  six  days*  sail  east  of  Wanihu 
and  one  day's  sail  west  of  the  Swiatoi  Nos,  the  w««t« 
headland  of  the  White  Sea.  *  This  haven,'  says  th«<  j< 
'  runneth  into  the  main  about  two  leagues,  and 
breadth  half  a  league,  w'herein  are  very  many  seol^ 
and  other  gi'cat  fishes ;  and  upon  the  main  we  saw  f 
great  deer,  foxes,  with  divers  strange  beasts,  as 
and  such  others,  which  were  to  us  unknown  and  aL 
derful.  There  remaining  in  this  haven  the  s[ 
sevennight,  seeing  the  year  far  spent,  and  also 
weather,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as  though  it  had 
depth  of  winter,  we  thought  it  best  to  winter 
^Vlierefore  we  sent  out  three  men  south-south-* 
search  if  they  could  find  people,  who  went  three  i 
journey,  but  could  find  none.  After  that  we  sent ' 
three  westward  four  days'  journey,  which  also 
without  finding  any  people.  Then  »ent  we  thr#e  fflW 
south-east  three  days' joiiniey,  who  in  like  sort  rctunx^ 
without  finding  of  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitiihM. 
They  entered  '  the  harbour  uf  death '  'as  it  is  called  in  'ht 
margin  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  Olho,  E.,  viii.,  p.  l.^^on  Ihfl^lfr 
of  September :  they  remained  a  week  before  resolvine  to  Kin- 
ter  there  ;  and  they  sent  out  three  exploring  pait 
which  appear  to  have  been  at  least  six  and  one 
absent.  This  brings  us  to  the  latter  part  of  Octvi^^. 
date  of  Gabriel  Willoughby "s  will,  which  Purch&s«*y^  i«» 
in  his  possession,  sliows  that  some  of  the  parly  rouii  It*'". 
been  alive  in  January,  1554.  Nothing  more  is  kn£>^^*«*\ 
their  fate.  In  1557  Stephen  Burrough  was  desp*^^^^*?^ 
from  Colmogro  to  search  for  the  Bona  Esperan*^^**'^ 
Bona  Contidenlia,  and  the  Philip  and  Mary,  MuHh^^^^" '* 
scl  belonging  to  the  merchants  adventurers,  whir  *  '^^ 
also  missing.  At  Kegor  he  leained  from  a  Prora  '^^  . 
skipper  that  the  Philip  and  Mary  had  retui'     '  '~     "^^ 

and  that  the  Bona  Confidentia  was  lost,  . 
bought  her  sails  for  his  ship.     Of  the  fk\e 
peranza  he  does  not  appear  to  have  obtm 
gence.     Anthony  Jenkinson,  in  his  accouiU  „.  .,..  v»> 
lo  Rtissia,  written  apparently  between  Januaiy  and 
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i58,  K|Wftk«  with'«|!tRhrty  of  Sir  Hiiffh  Willon^hby  having 
rrished  Kith  a'.i  his  cotnpiny.  PiiTchoamentionBlhRt  the 
on*  Spvnnza  w-as  dis^covifred  in  Ihe  spring  of  1554  by 
IMMIM;,  «ho  found  all  the  crew  dead.  We  are  left  to 
ribr  from  these  vague  ttatementfi  that  the  journal  of  the 
)f»r«  pnbhshed  by  Hakluyt.  and  the  will  which  came 
to  Piirohass  posaession,  wi-re  obtained  from  the  Russians, 
be  pilol-irmjor,  Richard  Chancellor,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
llRc9t  Entr]i«h  accounts  of  Russia,  reached  C'olmogro  on 
»  0»Tin»  in  safety ;  but  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  his 
ttun  in  Pit*liiro  Bay  fScotland  i,  on  the  10th  of  Noveiii- 
tr,  15~.G.  niid  himself;  along  with  several  of  his  seamen, 
kmi  1  he  Uirec  vessels  which  composed  the  expe- 

boti  1  Bneland  owed  the  commencement  of  its 

Id*  to  Archansrel,  not  one  returned  to  this  country,  and 
'  fh^ir  cretrs  only  a  few  of  the  common  seamen  of  the 

.  dition  of  1599);  Purchas's  Pilgrim- 
\>y>.  in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  British 
E.,  viij.,  23,  c. ;  Faustina,  C,  ii.,  27,  f.) 
••  ii.i.w,, -jIERB,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  bc- 
hfnnjr  to  Uptlofnum,  an  extonMive  (fenus  in  the  natural 
tttr  Ona^jTBccK.  The  penus  Epiiobium  is  composed  of 
Irtwwith  opposite  or  alternate  leave's;  axillarjor  solitary 
or  disposed  in  terminal  spikes,  each  flower  fur- 
^ with  a  bractea;  the  corollas  purple,  rose-coloured, 
coloured.  The  cal^Tc  has  four  sepals  connected 
tfC  tuho ;  the  petals  four;  stamens  «igbt ;  the  cap- 
ir,  bluntly  letra^fonal,  4-celled,  4-valved,  maiiy- 
»nd  inseparable  from  the  calyx ;  the  seeds  pen- 
iand  covered  with  pappus.  About  forty -five  species 
■  jfentis  have  been  described :  they  are  natives  of 
ler  parts  and  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Lni  erica. 

anffuJitt/alium,  Narrow-leaved  Willow-herb,  or 
^Bch  "Willow,  has  a  creeping  root ;  erect,  nearly  simple 
|n  ;  iriibbe&sile,  lanceolate,  undulated,  e^labrous  leaves, 
Ih  pellucid  veins ;  the  flowers  bracteated  in  spicate 
ernes  ;  the  style  refiexed,  pilose  at  the  base,  and  snorter 
IB  the  stamens.  It  is  found  in  mountains,  woods,  and 
bdovrs  in  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
Ind  in  moist  shadv  places  in  the  north  of  England  and 
i'  lii  of  Scotland  :  it  has  crimson  inodorous  flowers 

pollen.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  is 
tn  lOTtoduced  into  gardens;  but  it  requires  great  alten- 
L  M  its  roots  spread  vere  rapidly,  and  are  Rot  rid  of 
h  l^eat  difficulty.  In  Kaintchatka  the  pith  of  this 
Itit  %b  dried  and  boiled,  and,  on  bemg  fermented,  is  con- 
Ifvd  into  ale  and  vineipfar.  The  young;  shoots  are  said 
^eatable,  but  the  matured  plant  possesses  narcotic 
kjiertit's  A?,  this  plant  is  very  common  in  some  places, 
^  or  ieties  have  been  observed  and  described. 

p.  A  1  lairy  Willow-herb,  or  Codlings-and-Cream, 

I  CTeepiiii(  roots;  branched  hairy  stems;  lower  leaves 
l^oahe,  upper  ones  alternate,  ovato-lanceolate,  hairy, 
Dlhed,  half  stem-clasping;  stijrma  4-cleft,  the  secrments 
lAexc-d.  This  plant  is  found  in  wet  places  in  Europe 
pd  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  a  common  plant  m 
jlttie»,on  the  margins  of  rivers,  amon^t  reeds  and  coarse 
]lfUmt:^  •)*--'■  hole  plant  is  downy  and  clammy.  It  ex- 
:  acidulous  scent,  which,  from  its  resem- 
,  dish,  has  procured  it  the  name  of  Codlines- 
This  scent  is  not  unlike  that  of  hot  appTe- 
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lad-Cream. 
pt. 


■  1  this  genus  is  numerous,  the  species  offer  no 

ly  of  character.    None  of  them  possess  active 

^IjiciuaJ  properties,  which  is  a  character  of  the  family  to 

j^*  th^y  belong ;    nor  do  they  jield  secretions  which 

"in  available  as  food   for  roan   or  beast.     All 

«-•  ornamental  plants,  and  may  be  introduced 

■.|^.    They  require  little  care  in  their  cultivation, 

I  grow  in  any  common  garden-soil,  and  may  be 

-jiiigated  by  aowing  the  seed  or  by  dividing  the 
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KIA,  a  small  East  Indian  genus  of  the  na- 

Anorvn:iLi;r'      It  was  so  named  by   Dr. 

!-  WilJughby,  F.R.S.    The 

i^the  calyx  small,  5-clefl, 

'«it;  corulla   re|<ular,  hypogynous,  monopetalous, 

•f\ :    hmb  of  5  obliaue  ne^ments,   deciduous. 

'1.  Anthero  2-celled,  ovate, 

Udymous.    Stigma  conical. 


Ovules  attaelied  to  two  oppoaite  parietal  placenie.  Fruit, 
n  larfre  berry,  solitarj-,  half  2-celled,  many-seeded.  Seed 
naked,  in  rows  imbedded  in  pulp.  The  species  for 
climbing  slirubs  with  opposite  leaves,  and  < he  inflorescenc 
in  axillary  cymes,  li'.  edulu,  a  nutive  of  Silliet  a 
Cliittagong,  yields  a  milky  juice,  which  concretes  into 
indifferent  kind  of  elastic  rublKT  or  caoutchouc.  The  ni 
tives  of  the  above  districts  eat  the  fruit  and  esteem  it  good.* 
The  fruit  of  another  species,  W.  Moriabana,  so  called  from 
the  province  of  which  it  is  a  native,  is  yellow  and  atxiu 
the  size  of  an  orange. 

VVILU'GHBV," FRANCIS,  was  the  only  son   of 
Francis  Willugliby,  Knight,  and  was  bom  in  1635. 
father,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  paid  great  att 
tion  to  the  education  oi' his  son,  who  waa  so  diligent  in  h% 
studies  that  it  was  feared  he  would  injure  his  heallh. 
early  acquired  great  knowledge  both  of  the  cla^ic^ 
mathematics,    and  in   the   various   branches  of   nat un 
science.     He  was  admitted  at  Trinity  College,  Caiiibrid^ 
and  took  bis  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  165C,  and 
Master  of  Arts  in  1G."j9.     It  wa^s  here  that  he  became 
pupil  of  John  Ray,   and  a  lasting  friendship  was  sooi 
formed  between  the  master  and  pupil.     Willughby  had 
mind  constituted  very  Similarly  to  that  of  Ray,  and  botf 
oi  them  took   great' interest  in  the  progress   of  natur 
science.     Ray  had  at  this  time  made  great  progress  in  ' 
study  of  botany,  and  had  already  begun  to  reduce  to  ha( 
mony  the  conlXised  facts  which  had  been  heaped  to^ethec 
in  that  department  of  science,  and  this  seems  to  have  \n!k 
spired  Willughby  to  do  the  same  for  zoology.     The  Pan4^ 
dects  of  Gessner  and  AJdrovandus  had  been  publihhed;i( 
but  the  question  that  occurred  to  his  mind  was,   Hov 
much  of  all  this  is  true,  and  how  much   is  false  ?      '~ 
answer  this  question    for   the  science    of   zoology  as 
then  existed,  he  set  to  work.     For  this  purpose  he  went  t< 
Oxford  in  1600,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  the  work 
on  natural  history  in  the  libraries  there.     Shortly  after  the_^ 
return  of  Willughby  from  Oxford,  Ray  refused  to  si^ 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  was  obliged  to  resign   hi 
fellowship  and  leave  Cambridge.    The  consequence  wa 
that   the   two    friends  made    a    tour   on  the  Continent 
visiting  France,   Spain.    Italy,    Germany,   and   the    hov 
Countries,  with   the  object  of  gaining  all  possible  infor 
mation  on  natural  history:    Ray  examined  planta,  whils 
Willughby  attended  to  the  animals.    They  returned  ladeil 
with  treasures,  which  Willughby  immediately  commence!' 
working  at,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  large  work  ob 
the  animal  kingdom.     Before  doing  1hi»  he  contemplated 
a  voyage  to  America,  in  order  to  add  to  his  knowledgeJ| 
But  tie  died,  in  the  midst  of  all  bis  labours  and  in  tt 
prime  of  life,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1672.     He  had  publi^ 
little, and  thought  his  labour*  too  imperfect  to  justify; 
publication.     Ray  however  urged  upon  him.  as  he 
one  of  his  works,  for  three  reasons,  that  he  should 
hira  to  publish  his  works :  first,  the  glory  of  God  ;  %e 
the  assistance  of  others  in  the  aame  studies;  and 
the  honour  of  their  native  land.     Upon  these  grounds 
permitted   his  works  to  be  published,  and  Ray  became 
tlieir  editor.     He  also  left  Ray  one  of  his  executors,  «r  ^ 
committed  to  him  the  charge  of  educating  his  two 
Francis  and  Tliomas.     Francis,  the  elder,  who  was  tl 
only  four  years  old,  died  young  ;  and  Thoroaa  subaegac 
became  Lord  Middleton.     For  this  cffice,  which  Ptay 
crediv  fulfilled,  Willughby  left  hiai  sixty  poands  a 
which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  tlm  great  Bun'a  tnc 
throughout  his  life. 

The  first  work  edited  by  Ray  after  WU]bij;}ibft 
was  his  Ornithology,  with  the  titte  'Onuthw^eia  fit  . 
Tres:  in  <^uibus  Ave*  omne«  baetcvia  vo^nttm,  in  metb*-^ 
dum  naturis  suis  conveuieatem  rcdacttt.  atctixale  descri- 
buntur.  Descrijtlionea  koasliaa  elc^ujftiMitaia  ct  Thranta^ 
avium  amillimis  aeri  ingjiii  UIiMlTaatkr.  Tctvni  tfftoar^ 
cognovit,  digeMiit,  »m>ylg<it  JoiauraM  lUiaa>* 
1676,  folio.  Iliis  wovfc  wM  tmiltftd  farte  ta^'vh  \ff  1 
and  the  plates  revoblUlcd.  til  MOB.  It  tottoAm  •  ^^ 
amount  of  ortftnal  obtt nation,  ind  f^T9»  S  v«7  A'  **■ 
exact  accoant  Of  the  habha  of  tlwi  bnda  dea«ltt»«'t  "L™; 
a^  ^tmt%,  and  the  mndc  of  keeping  1^*'*' 

ar.  r  also  |pno<l  .\«:<-nint»  of  <fiaae<tl««»  o^  " 

btrj-  .er  says  tl  (.^rqneat  writer* 

Litt.l  Vi  ,..;:ghbv,  an.;  .  observations*'*'" 

.    TV  EngU.li  work  eonchs^  '"I!!^ 
Althougb  Ray  -«^J^i^ 
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ririlk^be  plates,  they  axe  too  inaccurate  to  Iw  of 

at  present.     But  the  letterpress  is  a  perennial  iiuurce 

correct  observation  on  the  habits  and  structure  of  birtLi. 

'  In  I68ti  Ray  edited  a  second  work  on  the  same  plan,  em- 
Vacinpc  the    fishes.     This  was  published  at  London,  in 

I  fclio,  with  the  title  '  Historiae  Pisciura  Libri  Quatuor.'  The 
descriptions  in  thia  work  are  {^ood,  and  Cuvier  Mateii  that 
it  contained   inajiy   observations    on  the   Mediterranean 

'fishes  tlmt  could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  In  all  l\La  de- 
■criptiona  Willughby  was  very  carelXil  in  distinguishing 
specific  chftracters,  I'lnd  in  this  way  he  correeted  nuiny  of 
tne  errors  of  preceding  writers. 

Willughby  and  Ray  were  early  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  Willughby  contributed  some  papers 
to  the  '  Philohophical  Transactions'  before  lus  death.  Two 
of  these  were  published  in  the  '  Transactions'  for  1671 ;  one 
of  them  •  On  a  kind  of  Wasp  called  Ichneumons,'  and  an- 
other 'On  the  Hatching  of  a  kind  of  Bee  1od|B:ed  in  old 
willows,'  Ray  aiterwards  contributed  many  papers  on  in- 
sects, of  which  the  substance  liad  beeu  prepared  from 
Willughby's  manuscripts. 

Ray,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Omitholopia,'  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  beautiful  memorial  of  the  eslunation  in  which 
he  held  his  friend  in  the  summary  he  there  pive-s  of  his 
character.  He  seems  to  have  added  to  habits  of  excessive 
industry  and  a  rare  philosophical  genius,  every  virtue.  It 
is  no  small  praise  to  say  he  was  worthy  of  bis  master  and 
hii  friend.  The  influence  of  Willughby  undoubtedly,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ray,  has  been  very  great  in  every  de- 
partment of  zoology,  and  had  he  lived  to  have  laboured 
more,  and  to  have  developed  the  great  principles  of  clas- 
siiication  in  zoology,  which  Ray  did  in  botany,  then  might 
it  have  been  said  that  the  foundation  of  both  sciences  was 
laid  at  the  same  period  in  Great  Britain.     [Ray.I 

(Derbara's  Ltfe  of  Ray ;  Ray's  Pre/ace  to  Willughby's 
Ornithologii.) 

WILMOT,  JOHN,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER,  was 
born  at  Dichley  (Oxfordshire),  10th  of  Amil,  1G47,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet  and  Wood,  in  1648.  He  wjls  the  son  of 
Henry,  earl  of  Rochester,  a  brave  royalist  in  the  civil  wara 
and  a  faithful  adherent  of  Charles  l\.  in  his  exile.  He  was 
educated  in  the  free-school  at  Burlbrd,  and  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  showed  remarkable  talents.  At 
school  be  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  the  best  authors  of  the  Augustan  age, 
in  whose  writings  he  ever  afterwards  delighted.  At  col- 
lege he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Blandford, 
atierwards  bishop  of  Oxford  iind  of  Worcester,  but  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  pleasure  rather  than  to  study,  and,  break- 
ing off  his  course  of  reading  at  an  early  age,  set  off  upoQ 
his  travels  in  France  and  Italy.  He  retiuned  to  Ivuglaud 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  liis  age,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  gay  court  of  Charles  II.,  where  the  graces  of  lus  person 
and  the  liveliness  of  his  wit  and  fancy  made  him  an  ac- 
ceptable companion.  He  also  sought  opportunities  of  di^ 
tiuclion  in  w.ar.  In  tlie  winter  of  1665  he  went  to  sea  with 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  the  RevengiiJ,  commanded  by  Sir 
T.  Tiddinian,  and  displayed  great  courage  in  the  attack 
made  on  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  port  of  Bergen.  In  the 
following  summer  he  again  went  to  sea,  under  Sir  Edward 
Spragge,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  engagement  volunteered 
to  carry  a  despatch  in  an  open  boat,  a  service  of  great 
peril,  which  he  executed  with  daring  and  judgment.  These 
warlike  deeds  gave  him  a  reputation  for  courage,  which 
however  he  did  not  sustain  at  court.  He  was  accused  of 
sneaking  away  in  street  aiiarr«ls,  and  of  evading  duels 
which  he  had  provoked.  This  imputation  suggested  the 
lines  of  Sir  C.  Scrope : — 

'Thou  cuiut  hurt  na  man't  fame  villi  thy  Fll  WOid ; 
Thy  )>m  I*  full  w  h>.naloM  uthy  iwdrtll' 

He  is  s&id  to  have  entered  upon  a  court  life  free  from 
habits  of  intemperance,  but  his  convivial  disposition,  his 
extreme  youth,  and  the  contagious  example  uf  a  profligate 
court  soon  led  hini  into  such  excesses  tliat,  as  he  assured 
Dr.  Burnet,  for  five  years  together  he  was  cont'muolly 
drunk.  His  fancy  was  more  luxuriant  when  inflamed  by 
wine,  and  his  companions  encouraged  his  excesses  the 
better  to  enjoy  his  wit.  In  the  midiit  of  drunkenness  aad 
debaucherj',  extravagant  frolica  and  buffoonery,  he  occa- 
■ionallv  found  time  for  poetry.  Its  character  naturally 
took  tne  cast  of  his  life  and  habits:  personal  satires,  or 
rinking  aad  amatory  son|^  wer«  the  least  ignoble  fruit«  of 
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his  j^oius;  hcentious  and  obscene  verse,   the  nut  n* 
flection  uf  his  lUe,  was  his  onl  'i;  awi  lib. 

liveliness  and  wit,  and  the  grace  -«  vciufte^j 

tion,  only  cauae  u«  to  regret  tne  mi^ppticataoa  «C . 
abilities. 

Ttte  services  of  his  father  and  his  own  fidvaur  at 
obtiuued  for  liim   tho   offices  of  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park.  But  alt" 
his  eouviviai  taleuts  rendered  hini  agraeable  to  the 
his  satires  ulteu  gave  offence.     On  one  ociiion.  w 
drunk,  he  put  into  the  king's  hand  a  papci 
po.>ied  to  be  a  libel  he  had  written  upon  s 
which  happened  to  be  a  satire  upon  King  Charks  ti 
At  another  time  he  ventured  so  far  as  to  sciibble 
the  door  of  the  king's  bedroom  the  weU-kDOwv 
epitaph — 

Koro  llc<  our  tDrvrri)^  lord  tho  lllB|b 

Whtitc  word  no  nuui  rrlir*  00 ; 
\\k  nrv-i  in,**  raoiult  thiat;. 

>>or  t\*i  doa  a  «m  oat.' 

Among  the  various  accomplishments  of  Rocbeit«je» 
mimicry  was  conspicuous.    At  one  time  he  disguiaM 
self  as  an  Italian  mountebank,  and  practised  the 
medicine  in  Tower  Street :  at  other  times  he  dreaaed 
self  as  a  porter  or  a  beggar,  and  in  such  characUa 
verted  himself  with  low  amours. 

The  incessant  debauchery  in  which  hia  youth 
brought  on  painful  diseases  and  a  brokea 
And  although  his  habits  and  the  depraved  society  laKl 
he  had  lived,  together  with  the  love  of  displaying  bos 
on  all  occasions,  had  poisoned  his  mind  with  infldcliljr.ha  «, 
began  to  feel  remorse,  and  to  treat  religion  with  reapteL  L. 
This  change  in  his  opinions  was  mainly  caused  bjr  t^  >  ~ 
society  of  Dr.  Burnet,  who  had  attended  at  the  dtatn-tcd  | . 
of  one  of  Rochester's  friends,  and  was  otherwise  f^^  I  _ 
known  to  him,  when  lie  received  an  invitation  to  viut  tit  |^ 
earl,  at  that  time  recovering  from  a  Eevere  illue&K 
listened  to  his  infidel  argumenis.  and  answered  lb 
earnest  kindness.  He  explained  the  Scripturea  in  ft 
philosophy  that  suited  the  intellectual  pride  of 
and  at  length  convinced  him  of  the  tnith  of  reli^;iMr' 
of  the  necessity  of  repentance.  Their  interview*  •* 
touchingly  described  by  BiiJiop  Burnet  hiin»e)C  io  bv 
'  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester.'  a  book 
as  Dr.  Johnson  truly  says,  "the  critic  ought  to  read 
elegance,  the  philosopher  for  it*  arguments,  aad "'' 
for  its  piety.' 

Early  in  tiie  summer  of  1680  he  was  seized  with 
sickness,  which  be  was  convinced  would  be  fatal.    \a 
midst  of  the  severest  agonies  of  mind  and  body,  he 
sent  for  his  thend  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  expr«»*e4 
sincere  repentance.     He  desired  him  "to  tell  one  forwbv 

he  was  much  concerned,  that  though  there  were  Dotaaf  , 

to  come  after  this  life,  yet  all  the  pleasures  he  had  twr     _ 
known  in  sin  were  not  worth  the  torture  he  had  felt  m  hs  ^ 
mind.'     His  last  days  are  affectingly  described  by  thcuas 
admirable  biographer,  and  were  such  as  became  a  ChmtiiL  i 'j 
'I  do  verily  believe,'  savs  Dr.  Burnet,  "he  was  th«s  A 
entirely  changed,  that  if  lie  had  recovered  he  wouU  kait  \ 
maile  good  all  his  resolutions.'    He  felt  deeply  thcnuKtsi'  ^ 
he  had  done  by  his  example  and  by  his  perverted  laltok}  . 
and  besought  Dr.  Burnet  to  publi&h,  for  the  gdci  ^^  \^ 
world,  a  history  of  his  sins,  his  sufl'erin"*  a"!  n-iwiit«90».     '^ 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  July,  1680,  in  - 

of  his  age,  and  was  buried  tieside  hi^  _  .  jroj* 

church.  Oxfordshire.     He  left  behind  him  a  sob,  w^  ih*^ 
in  the  following  year,  and  three  daughters 

On  his  death-bed  he  had  given  strict  charge  that  all  >a* 
licentious  and  profane  wntings  should  be  deitrvyed;  tttt 
he  was  scarcely  dead  before  a  volume  of  poenu  iMamf 
hia  name  was  published.  Many  of  the  poem«  are  aid  atf 
to  have  been  written  by  bim  ;  and  that  the  composiUaBaii 
well  as  the  frolics  of  others  should  have  been  a|tn1wlad  I* 
so  notorious  a  man,  is  not  improbable.  Amongit  tiic  l>l 
of  the  pieces  known  to  be  genuine  may  be  mentioined  tks 
'Satire  against  Man,' "An  Allusion  to  the  IfHh  SatsteO^ 
the  First  Book  of  Horace,'  and  "  Verses  uponNotliiar.' 

(Some  Pansuxet  qf  tJie  Life  and  DniiJt  uf  JoknTOui  tf 
i2orAe«r«r,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.D..  i  Biahaii«t 

Sarum ;     Burnet's    Oum    Time ;    \^  uttuB    ui^ 

nieniet ;  Dr.  Johnson's  L\ft  qf  Jloche^ttft  ui  Liv4*  ^  d^ 
Potit.) 

WILNA  is  an  exteosiva  sovernmeat  of  West  Hia«s> 
situated  between  &a°  W  uui  afi'  iA'  N.  IaL  Aotl  11*  fl'  ssA 
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tip  40*  E.  loTif .  A!1  Rnroogitia  ("except  the  town  of  Polan- 
gi  on  the  BiiHic)  and  filmost  the  whole 

ol  I  Russia  took  possession  on  the  third 

partition  oi  I'oland  in  1795,  are  comprehended  in  the  ro- 
rernment  of  Wilna.  which  was  constituted  by  Catherine  II. 
It  was  composed  of  the  antient  palatinate  of  Wilna,  of 

Kiter  part  of  that  of  Troki,  and  of  the  duchy  of 
a  ;  but  in  1797  Paul  1.  added  to  it  the  government 
o,  and  i^ave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Lithuania, 
fraained  in  force  till  1802,  when  Grodno  was 
t^ain  separated,  and  the  government  of  which  we  are 
trwtin^'  received  finallj  its  antient  name  of  Wilntt.  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  Coitrland,  on  the  north- 
eMt  by  Vitepsk,  on  the  east  by  Minsk,  on  the  south  by 
Gfodno.  on  The  south-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
on  the  we»t  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  north-west  br  the 
BaHic.  Its  area  is  24,400  square  miles,  and  the  population 
l,:315.«OOinhab:fnnt-;. 

p,},-.- ,:/ ti,  I ;  Ciimiitf. — The  coiintrj- is  an 

fT'en-iM  A;  ,  d  plain,  diveisified  by  forests 

and  htll^,  ihc  h^Lchtjt  ol  which  however  do  not  ri»e  more 
than  300  feet  aliovc  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  hollows 
are  filled  with  marshes  and  bogs.  Some  districts  are  too 
MndT  for  veg:('1afion,  but  On  the  whole  the  soil  is  not 
rable  to  cultivation  :  in  many  parts  t!^-- ^  ■-  i 
mould,  in  which  all  kinds  of  grain  and  us. 

Here  and   there   are  found   blocks  oi   ^      .:    . 

I  bones  of  elephants  and   other  animaJ«.     'i'he 

appears  to   have   been  covered  with   one   vast 

Ifer  thonsands  of  years,  and  not  to  have  had  any 

inhabitants  till  al)Out  1000  years  ago.  The  progress 

,tion  has  of  course  thinned  the  forests,  but  there 

woods   of  great  extent  into  which  no  human 

ever  penetrated.      There  are   many  lakes  and 

rivers ;   most  of  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the 

which  forms  the  south-western  boundary  of  the 

towards  the  kingdom  of  Poland.      The   Diina 

c  province  for  a  short  distance  on  the  extreme 

ist.     The  Wilin  is  the  principal  river ;   it  rises  in 

j<  ioined  by  the  Naroct  and  the  Swierta,  and  falls 

len  at  Kauen.    The  Dange  and  the  Bereaina 

he  province;   the  former  passes  into  Prtissia, 

f>e   latter  into  Minsk.    The  course  of  most  of  these 

is  flow,  and  the  water  is  bad  in  consequence  of  the 

anu.lt    streams  which    flow  into  them    (Vom  the 

es.  which  are  chiefly  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 

lerc  likewise  the  lakes  are  the  most  numerous, 

of  which  are  the  Narocz,  to  the  east  of  Wilna, 

wnsimiy,  and  the  lake  of  Braslau.    The  climate  is 

tMfiperatc  than  that  of  the  adjoinmir  government  to 

^'\\  the  winters,  though  short,  are  very  cold  ; 

long  and  humid;   the  autumn  and  summer 

-;_'>■.     There  are  no  endemic  diseases,  unless  we 

such  the  plica Pofonica,  which  however  isgmdii- 

'  Irure  is  the  chief  occiipa- 

ftn  iff '. '  scrain  most  generally  cul- 

^are  exported.     Next  to 

lis,  buck-wheat,  peas  and 

rntliel.     It  is  not  unusual  to  sow  wheat 

iier  in   the    spring.      As  soon   as  the 

ivicT  I-"  rtji.-.  II   IS  cut  down,  together  with  the  j-oung 

P;  the  latter  shoots  up  again  in  the  summer,  and 
4n  ah'""'""*  t.-»'>^»«^.  The  soil,  t)eing  good,  even 
than  1 1  :.  generally  yield.-^  sixfold,  and 

fanit  mu   n  nltivation  is  gradually  extend- 

jiense  of  the  forests,  and  a  better  sjstem  in- 
fti'  "  produce  may  t>c  expected  to  increase  even 

a  a  iifrA'ef  proportion  than  the  population,  and  leave  a 
ixi^iT  •*tiq)lu?i  for  exportation.  Flax  and  hemp  arc  like- 
K«*  grown,  and  a  considerable  quantity  exported.  Hops 
te  crown  fnr  the  breweries,  but  the  gardens  produce 
'        '  '  f  getables  or  fniit. 

;  le  is  on  the  whole  in  a  wretched 
u-;ints  at  least  have  only  poor  ill-fed 
ell  as  oxen,  cows  and  sheep,  and  a  few 
ifowl.   Ontheestate*-'' "i"  imhli^*  how- 
re  in  a  better  conclr  isn 
ill  but  spirited  and  I                          illed 
Ihtianian,  which  are  in  great  request  for  the  Russian 
cavalry.     Bees  are  universally  kept  in  great  numbers, 
th  in  the  t0".»ns  and  cinntry,  by  the  nobles  as  well  as  by 
he  (^^MAta.  Th£  ahuiiilnnc6  and  remarkably  fine  quality 


of  the  honey  are  attributed  to  the  great  forests  of  ime- 
trees,  of  the  flowers  of  which  the  bees  are  very  fond. 
Though  a  great  deal  of  honey  is  used  for  mead,  or  lipez, 
and  for  malintk,  a  beverage  composed  of  honey  and  rasp- 
berrj'  juice,  large  quantities  are  exported.  The  fishing  is 
of  little  importance,  though  there  is  no  want  of  fresh- water 
fish  in  (he  rivers  nnd  lakes,  such  aji  perch,  pike,  carp  :  but 
there  is  none  for  exjwrtalion.  Sea-fish  are  obt&ined  from 
Courland  and  Livonia. 

There  are  vast  forests  of  oak,  fir.  ash,  beech,  lime,  wil- 
low, maple,  and  alder,  and  great  abundance  and  variety 

of  wild  berries  arr  '"- '      These  fore.sts  not  onlv  furnish 

large  quantities  oi  '  I  fuel,  but  .«iupply  material  for 

building  every  yea;  ..:  .RtOO  craft  for  the  navigation  of 

the  Diina.  Wilia,  and  Niemen,  which  never  come  back. 
Great  quantities  of  charroal  are  burned,  and  pitch,  tar, 
potashes  and  lamp-black  are  made.  There  is  abundance 
of  game,  particularly  deer  (elks'),  and  vriid  beasts,  j«  well 
as  wolves,  1>ear5,  gluttons,  foxes,  martens,  and  squirrels. 
which  are  hunted  tor  their  furs.  Hares,  partridges,  and 
game  of  different  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  fields,  and  in 
a  wooded  valley  near  Letewik  there  are  still  some  wild 
bulls  I'lirus"),  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  kill  without  specild 
permission  from  the  government. 
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^  IS  not  poor  in  minerals,  but  few  of  them 
mt;   there  are  bog-iron  ore,  saltpetre. 
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lUinnf  ifl'ipcr,  agates,  and  chalcedony 
— In  a  country  where  the 
iiple  employment  to  the  popu- 
lariou.  nianuractur«rs  can  be  but  little  advanced,  ana  esta- 
blishments on  a  great  scale  do  not  exist.  The  women  in 
the  country  spin  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  weave  linen  and 
coarse  cloth  for  their  families,  and  knit  stockings.  The 
men  work  in  the  forests,  and  gnm  their  livelihood  partly 
as  carriers,  and  by  preparing  potashes,  pitch,  tar,  and  lamp- 
black, and  partly  by  assisting  in  the  conveyance  of  goods 
on  the  Niemen,  the  Duna,and  the  Wilia.  The  articles  ex- 
ported are  com  (rye>,  flour,  groats,  linseed,  linseed-oil,  hops, 
timber  for  houses  and  ship-building,  planks,  mast-s  spax*. 

Kipestaves,  tanneni'  bark,  tar,  potashvs,  hides,  woo!,  hair, 
oms,  feathers,  large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax.  tallow, 
butter,  oxen.  Lithuanian  ht>rses,  and  strong  coarse  linen. 
There  are  no  great  brandy -distilleries,  hut  all  the  principal 
farmers  have  each  las  own  still  for  himself  and  his  (amilv, 
and  the  .Jews  for  sale.  All  goods  exported  go  partly  (o  Riga 
on  the  Diina,  still  more  by  land-carriage  to  Libau,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  by  the  Niemen  to  Prussia,  which 
must  pass  through  the  custom-houses  of  Polangen,  Jurburg, 
and  kowno.  TTie  inland  trade  is  almost  exclusively  m 
the  hands  of  the  .lews,  *  who,'  saysHassel,  'arc  merchants, 
shopkeepp"  >"-'^Vcrs,  publicans,  and  have  even  usurped 
several   m  !    professions.      These  Jews,   wherever 

they  intrud  -Ives,  are  a  scourge  to  the  farmer,  who  is 

wholly  dependent  on  them,  and  in  general  sells  his  crops 
to  them  while  still  standing.* 

The  population,  as  has  been  stated,  is,  according  to 
Koppen,  l,.'il3,800  inhabitants.  The  great  majority  «t« 
Lithuanians,  whom  Hassel  and  Schnitiler  de.scnbe  as  a 
wretched  race,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  their  lords, 
not  destitute  of  natural  capacity,  out  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, indolent,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It  may 
be  remarked  th~'  ";-  T  ithuanians  are  a  race  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  thi  I  nnd  Ciothic,  and  that  their  lan- 
guage has  a  c1>j  "i'h  the  Sanscrit.  The  remain- 
der of  the  populn';  [  of — 1,  Poles,  who  form  the 
nobility  ;  2.  Little  K  ho  are  Ibr  the  most  part  pea- 
sants, but  not  numerous;  8,  Jews;  4,  Tartars,  who  are  lew 
in  number,  but  retain  the  manners,  language,  and  religion 
of  their  fathers;  5,  Gj'psies,  not  numerous;  6,  Germans,  in 
some  places  as  artisans,  and  here  and  there  aa  colonivts. 
The  Lathuanians,  Poles,  and  Gypsies  belong  to  the  Rouian 
Catholic  church,  which  has  two  bishops,  who  have  423 
chtirches,  several  convents,  and  a  numerous  body  of  clergy 
under  them.  There  are  10  Pi-otestant  churches  under  a 
consistory  at  Wilna.  The  Little  Russians  arc  mostly  united 
Greeks,  and  the  Tartam  are  Mohammedans.  The  JeWB 
have  manv  synagogues,  and  their  own  schools. 

Public  education  was  vcr)' backward  till  the  government 
began  to  pav  attention  to  it.  In  18'2a  measures  were  taken 
to  introduce'  regulations  for  the  schools  into  Ihc  western 
provinces  of  the  empire,  but  the  revoluticra  in  1829  had  a 
most  injurious  eff'ect.  in  1832  the  number  of  schools  was 
reduced  to  7L   with    175  teachere   and    1&42  scholars 
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whereas  there  were  some  years  before  154  schools,  with  388 
teachers  and  871 1  scholiirs :  great  itnproveaient  however  has 
since  been  made. 

WILNA,  the  antient  capital  of  Lithuania,  now  that  of 
the  government,  is  situated  in  54"  43'  N.  lat.  and  25'  W 
E.  long;.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  navigable  river  Wilia  and 
tlie  VVileyliit,  and  is  hurroimded  with  picturesque  hills. 
The  streets,  which  are  crooked  and  narrow,  bear  witness 
to  its  antiquity.  On  an  eminence  called  the  Castle  Hill 
are  ruins  of  an  immense  palace  of  the  Jagellons.  The 
town-hall  does  ^eal  credit  to  the  talents  of  the  Polish  ar- 
chitect Gucewicz ;  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
luent,  and  Bomc  paiaces  of  the  nobility  are  handsome 
huildmps.  Amon/j  the  churches  the  cathedral,  dedicated 
1o  St.  Stanislaus,  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
built  in  1367.  on  the  spot  where  the  sacred  tire  had  formerly 
been  burnt  in  honour  of  the  Lithuanian  god  Perkonnas, '  the 
maater  of  the  thunder.'  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vents, there  are  several  Jewish  synagogues,  two  Protestant 
churches,  two  Greek  churches,  and  a  mosque.  There  are 
in  all  forty  churches. 

The  university  of  Wilna,  founded  as  a  college  of  Jesuits 
m  1578,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university,  was  not 
however  permitted  to  teach  medicine  or  jurispmdence. 
In  1773,  when  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in 
Poland,  its  property  was  assigned  to  the  schools,  and  the 
university  was  empowered  to  teach  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  Political  events  caused  it  to  de- 
cline till  1803,  when  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  it  new 
statutes  and  an  increased  revenue  ;  it  was  in  a  very 
Aourishinp;  condition  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1829-30,  it  was  suppressed  by  a  ukase  of  1st  May, 
1832,  and  its  libiary  of  200,000  volumes  was  transferred  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Tliere  remain  only  a  medico-chirurgical 
academy,  with  the  botanic  garden,  the  obHenatory,  and  a 
theological  seminary.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  im- 
portance, but  a  considerable  trade.  The  population  is 
68,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  are  said  to  be 
Jews. 

Troki,  the  second  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lake  17  miles 
to  the  west  of  Wilna :  it  has  4000  inhabitants.  Kowno  is 
a  considerable  town,  situated  at  Ihe  conflux  of  the  Wilia 
and  the  Niemen,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  those 
rivers:  it  was  here  that  the  main  body  of  Napoleon's  army 
entered  Russia  on  the  24lh.  25th,  and  26th  of  June.  1812. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  of  Jjthuanla-  There  arc 
several  churches,  and  some  hous'es  built  in  I  he  Gothic  style. 
Kreidany,  with  GOtK)  inliabitants,  is  a  very  respectable 
town;  all  the  houses  however  are  of  wood. 

(Schnitzler,  La  Rustie,  fa  Poioffne,  et  la  Finlande ;  Has- 
ael,  Ilaudbuch  {dot  Ruxsitche  Reich);  Brockhaus,  Con- 
versations Lexicon ;  Knisenstern,  L' Instruction  Publique 
en  Rusne.) 

WILSON,  FLORENCE,  is  the  name  generally  given  to 
an  author  who  is  spoken  oi  by  his  contemporaries  only  by 
lijs  Latinised  designation,  Florentius  Volusenus  or  Volu- 
zemts.  The  vernacular  name  Wilson  has  been  attributed 
to  him  solely  because,  being  a  Scotchman,  no  other  com- 
mon to  Scotland  approaches  so  near  to  that  which  he 
assumed.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  called 
Wolaey,  because  he  was  patronised  by  the  great  cardinal, 
and  in  a  vernacular  letter  which  has  been  preserved  he 
signs  himself  Voluzene.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
near  Elgin,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  have  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity (now  King's  College)  of  Aberdeen.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  a  son  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  brother.  Losing  this  employ- 
ment at  the  death  of  the  cardinal  in  1530,  he  was  patro- 
nised by  the  caidinal  of  Lorraine,  and  by  Du  Bellay,  bishop 
of  Paris.  In  1534  the  bishop  went  on  an  embassy  to 
Home,  but  Wilson,  who  was  to  accompany  him,  was  kept 
by  sickness  at  Avignon.  Understanding  that  Cardinal 
Sadoleto  desired  a  Latin  scholar  to  teach  a  grammar-school 
at  Carpentras,  the  metropohs  of  his  diocese,  he  proffered 
liis  services  in  that  capacity.  Sadoleto  has  left  an  intereat- 
inp  account  of  his  interview  with  the  wandering  student, 
and  of  his  surprise  in  finding  one  so  we'l  versed  in  polite 
learning  coming  from  so  distant  and  obscure  a  country  as 
Scotland.  Wilson  received  the  appointment  with  an 
annual  salary  of  seventy  crowns,  and  entered  on  his  diiticti 
in  the  year  1535.  His  earliest  work,  the  publication  of 
which  is  only  known  from  itf  being  entered  in  the  'Biblio- 


theca  Thuana,'  and  mentioned  by  G«sner.  wm  pubU 
Lyon  in  1533.     It  is  called  '  Cornm*  .fKUa 

logiea  quiE  eadcm  prscatio  est,  in  >»  «lj 

la  1543  he  published  the  work  by  wliit  i»  nc  is  bett^ 
'  De  Animi  Tranquillitate  Dialogus.'  The  scea^ 
in  a  garden  near  Lyon,  and  three  interlocutoim 
debate  on  the  subject  of  tranquillity  of  mioJ^ 
manner  of  the  dialogues  of  Ciceio.  It  w«s| 
libhed  at  Lyon  in  1637.  A  third  edition  w&s  pn 
Edinburgh  In  17<i7,  under  the  superintendcnc*  o% 
man,  and  a  fourth  at  Edinburgh  in  1751,  edited  b| 
pal  Wishart.  In  1546  Wilson  formed  the  dcsi^  d 
ing  to  Scotland,  but  he  only  reached  Viennc  m  Df 
where  he  died,  '  quam  procul  si  patria,'  as  a{ 
laments  in  some  laudatory  lines  addressicd  to  bis  i 
Dempster  mentions  among  Wilsons  work^,  •  Phill 
Arislotclicoe  Synopsis,'  but,  unsupported,  he  is  ioi| 
authority  for  such  a  work  having  existed.  ,^ 

(Mackenzie,  Liies  of  the  h'ritcrs  qf  !'•-  «;--'• 
iii.  2D-34 ;    Irving,  Lives  of  Scottish    H 
Chambers,   Biographical  Dictionary   n/  L:.......i^ 

men.) 

WILSON.  JOHN.  Doctor  in  Music,  was  bom  a 
sham  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1594.  He  was  first  a  gc 
of  the  Chapel-Royal  to  Charles  I.,  and  allerwardsi 
in  Ordinary  to  the  same  king.  He  was  e&teei 
best  hite-player  in  England,  and  'being  a  eora 
tendant  on  the  king,'  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  ' 
quenlly  played  to  him,  when  the  king  would  usui 
on  his  .sho\ilder.'  He  was  created  doctor  in  q 
Oxford  in  1644,  and  in  1656  was  elected  professoi 
same  faculty  to  that  university,  with  the  advai 
having  apartments  in  Baliol  College,  where,  a«i 
the  royalists,  he  excited  'such  a  love  of  music  as, 
measure  accounts  for  that  flourishing  state  in  «hi< 
long  subsisted  there,'  and  of  which  Anthony  Wc« 
hialifc  of  himself,  given  an  interesting  account 
the  Restoration  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Chi 
succeeding  the  famous  Henry  I^wes,  and  died  i 
He  composed  much  sacred  music,  and  set  nmn| 
Odes  of  Horace,  as  well  as  select  passages  from  h 
Claudian,  and  Petronius  Arbiter;  though  few  ofh 
are  now  to  be  met  with,  and  of  these  the  moil  | 
are  published  in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion.'! 
interesting  and  excellent  collection  of  vocal  ptM 
which  is  become  very  scarce.  J 

WILSON,  RICHARD,  R.A.  ThU  great  Isi^ 
painter  was  born  of  a  respectable  family  at  Pil^ 
Montgomeryshire,  in  1713.  He  was  the  third  son^ 
children,  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  fatltel 
clergyman,  at  the  time  of  Richard's  birth,  in  Mob(| 
shire,  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  collated  to  tlM 
of  Mold  in  Flintshire.  Young  Wilson  showed  v«| 
a  taste  for  drawintf,  and  gave  such  pron'  n 

lion  Sir  George  Wynne  look  him  to  L' 
him   with    an    obscure    portrait-painter   oi    itic   q 
Thomas  Wright,  who  lived  in  Covent  Garden.    Vfl 
master  he  made  great  progress,  but  nothing  is  Iq 
his  earliest  studies.     He    must    however    have  t 
some  rank  as  a  portrait-painter,  for  in  the  vearj 
painted  a  large  picture  of  the  princ*  of  Wales 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  for  their  tutor  I>r. 
bishop  of  Norwich. 

After  practising  some  time  with  success  u  a  t 
painter  in  I^ondon,  he  went,  in  1749,  to  Italy  to  i\ 
great  works  of  the  Italian  majiten.  He  luul  as  yi 
little  if  anything  in  landscape-painting;  but  % 
Venice  he  paid  a  visit  to  Zuccarclli  the  laodacape^ 
who  happened  to  be  from  home,  and  Wilson,  toJ 
time  until  he  came,  made  a  sketch  in  oils  of  q 
from  the  painter's  window.  Zuccarelli  thoug^ht  sfl 
of  this  sketch,  th.it  he  recommended  Wilson  to  | 
portrait  and  to  take  to  landscape.  Another  oci 
which  happened  to  him  in  Rome  induced  him  tl 
this  advice.  Vernet,  the  celebrated  Fnnch  IaH 
painter,  visited  him  in  his  litudio  at  K 
much  struck  with  a  landscape  of  Wilson 
there,  that  he  offered  to  make  an  exchang«  wii 
one  of  his  own  landscapes  for  it,  which 
assented  to  by  Wilson. 

From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  lan^ 
soon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  Ihftt  he  hs 
scholars  even  while  in  Rome,  and  Men£;s  o^Tfrfid  i 
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portrait  Ibr  a  landseape.  "Wilaon  did  not  do  a*  mtmy 
nters  have  done,  that  is,  copy  the  works  of  celebrated 
Iters,  Intt  he  went  immediately  to  the  source  of  aU  art, 

I  confined  his  studies  to  nature.  By  this  course  he 
lined  that  bold  natural  yet  cla^Aical  style  for  which  he 
Jislinffuished,  avoided  the  arquisition  of  adventitious 
uties,  and  escaped  the  mannerism  which  tjenerally 
e*  from  the  too  partial  ntudy  of  favourite  masters. 

le  rvturned  to  I^ndon  in  1755,  alter  an  absence  of  six 
rs.  In  1760  he  exhibited,  in  the  great  room  at  Spring 
dens,  his  celebrated  picture  of  Niobe,  which  was  pur- 
»..fl  hv  William,  duke  of  Cumberland.  Tiiis  work  esta- 
^'putation  in  England  as  one  of  the  first  land- 
.  IS  nf  his  lime.     In  17t>5  he  exhibited  in  the 

t  place  a  View  of  Rome  from  the  Villa  Madama, 
eh  was  purchased  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Tavistock. 
Iras  one  of  the  ilrst  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
ph  was  founded  in  1768:  and  at  the  death  of  Hayman, 
!770,  he  was  appointed  libmrian  in  his  place:  this 
Dintment  brinies  a  very  small  emolument  with  it,  yet, 

II  as  it  is,  Wilson  solici'ted  the  place  ;  for  althoueh  a 
discriminatini^  connoisseurs  purchased  some  or  his 
picture-H,  he  was  nejjlected  by  the  public,  and  was  in 

lt«  of  mdigence  compared  with  the  majority  of  his 
)w-meml)ers  of  the  Academy.  Many  of  the  academi- 
il  had  a  personal  dislike  to  him,  among  whom  the 
klent  Reynolds  was  the  foremost.  The  friends  of  Rey- 
II  attribute  this  to  Wilson's  nnprepossessinj^  appearance 
jo  his  uncouth  manners,  but  these  unfavourable  cir- 
Bnees  do  not  account  for  the  active  and  peraevering 
Bpty  of  the  president.  "Wilson's  uncouthness  how- 
fww  seemingly  only  external,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
twinsf  account  of  hira  liy  Northcofe — '  that  his  mind 
*»  refined  and  intel!ifi;ent  as  his  person  and  manners 
I  coarse  and  repulsive  ;  and  that  discernment  and 
iliarity  with  iiim  were  necessary  to  discover  the  un- 
ihed  jewel  beneath  its  ferruginous  coat.' 
irrett  and  Smith  of  Chicheater  were  much  preferred 
Ke  public  to  Wilson,  or  at  least  by  the  picture-deal- 
which  eflects  the  same  result;  for  at  that  time, 
1^  to  the  want  of  intercourse  between  artists  and  the 
*r  rla^<os,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  the 

lion  of  works  of  ait,  tne  sale  of  pictures  was 
much  more  difficulty  than  it  is  at  present. 

..:  anecdote  gives  a  deplorable  picture,  if  true,  of 

;>ecls.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  works 
a  TO  tne  various  brokere  and  selling  his  pictures  for 
lever  they  would  give  him.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
ook  a  painting  to  a  picture-dealer  in  St.  James's 
Ih,  he  was  led  up  to  the  attic  by  the  dealer,  who, 
iinr'  ;i  iliior.  pointed  to  a  pile  of  landscapes  against  the 

i,  '  Look  ye,  Dick,  you  know  I  wish  to  oblige 
•  ,  there's  all  the  stock  I've  paid  you  for  these 
>  years !'  And  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  these  land- 
W,  for  whirh  Wilson  received  only  a  few  pounds,  have 
'  since  sold  for  nearly  as  many  hundreds,  thus  verify- 
be  prophetic  consolation  of  Peter  Findar  to  the  poor 
hu  '  Odes  to  the  Academicians  :* — 


F 


*  Wilaon't  art 
Will  Jk>14  iu  vmpire  o>r  my  heart. 
Hy  Britain  Irft  ia  pu\'eit)  lu  pine.— 
But.  ho»r>t  Wiljoii,  tirver  min<l: 
Tmmnrtiil  pr»ia»  thou  thnll  find. 
And  for  ■  aioacr  ha*e  on  cium  U>  feu. — 
Tlum  (lut'it  at  my  umpbetic  rlivmrj  I 
Dmi't  tm  imp»tli'nt  lor  thnM  tiin«  ; 
WaIc  lUl  tbou  ba*t  bvru  ilcnii  •  huodrtd  vnr  !' 


k  following  instance  will  show  how  unduly  Wilson 
Ipprecialed  even  by  those  who  might  be  expected  to 
r  oetter  : — He  painted  a  picture  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
jw,  with  a  view  of  the  pagoda,  expressly  for  George 
and  alter  the  king  had  kept  it  for  a  short  time,  it  was 
tied  to  him  ;  the  king  however  had  probably  little  to 
►ith  the  transaction.  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcottj 
iected  picture. 

~  generally  so  unfortunate  in  the  sale  of  his 

;>,  uiai.  when  one  met  with  a  ready  sale  and  more 

usual  attention,  he  repealed  it ;  and  he  painted  some 

"-♦-  •>'-  'n<iny  as  four  and  even  five  times,  making  only 

alterations :    he    paiutetl    five    picture*    of 

iila  at  Tivoli.     The  following  are  among  his 

ks  : — Niobe  ;  Phaeton  ;  large  view  of  Rome  ; 

nas  at  Tivoii  ;  large  view  on  the  river  Po  in 

; 'n  to  it,  calfed  Solitude;  View  on  the 

:  .  .  ..    ^     ■  .vw  onthe  StradaNomeatana;  Hadrian's 
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Villa ;  several  view*  n«ar  Rome ;  Temple  of  Bacchus  near     ^ 
Rome ;  View  on  the  Tiber ;  View  of  the  Bridge  of  Hiraini ;     fl 
the  Lake  of  Nemi ;  Cicero  at  his  Villa  :  View  of  Ancona  ;     ^1 
Broken  Bridge  of  Nami ;   Ruins  on  the  coast  of  Bais ; 
Temple  of  Venus  at  Baise  ;  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice; 
Tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  Apollo  and  the  Seasons ; 
Celadon  and  Amelia ;  Meleager  and  Atalante  ;  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone  ;  <Sion  House  from  Kew^  Gardens;  Tnbley  House;      ^M 
Cheshire;  View  on  the  river  Dee';  Wilton  House:  View     ^| 
from  Wilton  House ;  View  on  the  Thames ;  View  at  Mil-     ^ 
bank  ;  View  of  Rosamond's  Pond,  St.  James's  Park  ;  View 
of  Croome,  Worcestershire;  View  of  Moor  Park,  Herts; 
the  Hermitage  ;  View  of  Dover;  Llangollen  Bridge,  with 
Castle  Dinas  Bran ;  View  near  Llangollen  Bridge  ;  View 
of  Oakhampton    Castle ;    Carnarvon    Castle ;    Kilgarron 
Castle ;  Pembroke  Town   and   Castle ;   Snowdon ;  Cader 
Idris ;  and  the  great  bridge   over  the   Tnffe ;  besides  a      H 
great  many  landscapes  which  have  no  particular  designa-      | 
tion.     The  figures  in  his  landscapes  are  not  all  painted  by 
himself;  he  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  Mortimer  and  Hayman.     Many  of  Wilson's  works  have 
been  engraved,  but  many  yet  remain  to  be  engraved.   The 
following   engravers  have   executed   plates  after  him : — 
Woollet,  who  has  engraved  nine  ;  W.  Sitarpe,  who  exe- 
cuted the  figures  in  the  Niobe  engraved  by  Samuel  Smith  ; 
Pouncey;  Ellis;  W.  Byrne;  W.  Elliott;  J.Mason;  P.  C. 
Canot ;    E.  and   M.  Rooker:   J.  Wood;   J.  Roberts;  J. 
Gandon  ;  J.  Farringdon  ;  W.  Hodges  :  Middiman  ;  Earlom  ; 
Cockbum ;  C.  Turner;  T.  Morris;  Reynolds.  &c. 

Wilson  changed  his  residence  very  otten.  He  first  lived 
in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden  ;  Ihen  in  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Siiuare  ;  in  Great  Queen  Street;  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields;  in  Foley  Place,  and  in  other  places;  but  his  last  resi- 
dence in  London  was  a  mean  house  in  Tottenham  Street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  of  which  he  had  the  first  and 
second  floors,  where  he  lived  almost  without  furniture. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  however  were  spent 
in  affluence,  owing  to  some  property  wliich  he  inherited 
from  a  brother.  He  retired  to  the  nouse  of  his  relation 
Mrs.  C  Jones,  called  Culomondie  :  it  is  near  the  village  of 
Llanverris  in  Denbighshire,  now  called  Loggerheads.  He 
died  at  the  last-named  place  in  1782,  aged  sixty-nine,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Mold.  The  village  of 
Llanverris  is  now  generally  called  Loggerheads,  on  account 
of  the  sign  of  the  Loggerheads  which  Wilson  painted  for 
the  public-house  of  the  village. 

There  is  a  common  report  that  Wilson  composed  his  pic- 
ture of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  for  a  pot  of  beer  set  on  tlie  re- 
mains of  a  Stilton  cheese  ;  whereas  the  correct  version  of 
the  storv-  is,  that  it  was  partly  composed //ww  a  pot  of  beer 
set  on  tlie  remains  of  a  Stilton  cheese,  which  any  one  may 
perceive  to  be  the  correct  version  by  looking  at  the  com- 
position. Wilson,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  has  had 
many  stories  told  of  him  which  are  not  true,  and  are  not 
worth  contradiction. 

In  1814  about  seventy  of  Wilson's  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited, with  some  other  works,  at  the  British  Institution  ; 
and  the  following  just  remarks  appeared  as  part  of  a 
critique  on  them  in  a  number  of  the  '  Sun'  paper  of  that 
time  : — '  In  many  of  those  pictures  Italy  is  realised,  and  at 
one  glance  we  arc  enabiea  to  enter  into  all  the  great  and 
powerful  feelings  which  are  awakened  by  the  recollection 
of  what  our  earlier  studies  taught  us  respecting  that  land 
of  herues,  that  seat  of  stupendous  empire  which  virtue 
raised  and  luxury  withdrew,  till  it  presented  those  melan- 
choly scenes  in  the  representation  of  which  Wilson  so  pre- 
eminently excels.'  'They  are  fine  com]X)»i(ions,  mingling 
the  loveliest  appearances  of  nature,  where  nature  is  most 
beautiful,  witn  dreary  and  dark  desolation,  and  every 
touching  image  which  decaying  grandeur  in  the  noblest 
works  of  art  could  suggest  to  a  classical  imagination.' 
'From  these  sources  emotion  is  engendered  by  the  magic 
power  of  tho  painter,  to  which  we  can  apply  no  other 
epithet  but  that  of  "  sacred." ' 

Of  Wilson's  private  character  and  habits  the  following 
extract,  from  the  publication  called  '  Wine  and  Walnuts,' 
which  contains  several  anecdotes  respecting  hira,  tliough 
short  gives  rather  a  graphic  account: — 'Richard  Wilson 
and  Willy  Thomson,  an  organist,  who  kept  a  music-shop 
in  Exeter  'Change,  were  great  cronies.  The  cheerfiil 
music-seller  was  not  much  hurried,  as  Frank  Hayman  was 
wont  to  say  of  many  ingenious  wights  in  his  day,  w 
lalcnta  were  neglected,  or  who  in  short  had.  lvt.<l<  Vy 
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Hence  hie  flre-cidewaaasolftcfitothemis&nthropic  painter, 
than  whom  no  mortal  of  his  tratiscendent  talent  had  ever 
iprcftter  cause  to  complain.  Perha|»  it  is  injusfii-e  to  his 
memonr  \o  write  him  down  misanthrope  ;  certainly  he  be- 
came a  cynic — and  who  Init  must  lament  the  cause? 
Wilson  was  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who  appear 
formed  to  develop  the  almost  hidden  excellence  of  eveiy 
science :  his  manners  were  austeiv  and  >mbendin^  to  his 
Bupcriops  in  rank  ;  for  he  tmfortunately  lived  when  his  lofty 
conceptions  of  art  BiirpaBsed  the  comprehension  of  his  com- 
peers, which  inducing  iiiditfercnce  and  neglect  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talent,  naturally  he^ot  an  asperity  in  his  proud 
mind.  But  he  was  urbane  to  every  ineenious  man,  whether 
a  pTofes»or  of  a  liberal  science  or  skillYil  mechanic  ;  and 
neelwted  talent  could  always  draw  largely  upon  hia  sym- 

fftthies.  Thomson  was  a  man  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  : 
e  was  humorous,  good-tempered,  and  fgek&rehf  in  his 
own  profession  ;  and  being,  ns  is  said  before,  not  miich 
hunied,  Wilson,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  spleen, 
would  quit  his  easel,  and  march  olf  to  Exeter  'Change, 
when,  under  cover  of  Thomsons  stall,  he  would  sit  aiul 
moralise  on  the  evil  dispensations  of  the  Fates  to  men  of 
mind.'  Wilson  frequently  took  in  this  way  his  cold  punch 
and  pipe  with  Thomson  ;  and  sometimes  Garrick  was  one 
of  the  party. 

(T.  Wright,  Sontft  Account  of  the  Life  of  Jlicfiard  IVtl- 
'ton,  Efq.,  R.A.,  <§-c.) 

j-^fWIlSO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
|<w4*r  Convolvuiacea?.  This  plant  was  discovered  l)v 
Irown  in  New  Holland,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
John  Wilson  of  Kendal,  who  published  '  A  Synopsis  of 
British  Plants  in  Mr.  Ray's  Method,'  in  1744.  In  this  work 
many  new  stations  of  plants  were  indicated,  and  notes 
added  upon  the  economical  and  medicinal  uses  of  medical 
plants.  Wilson  was  in  an  humble  condition  of  life,  and 
made  great  sacrilices  for  the  pnqjose  of  enabling  him  to 
pursue  his  favourite  study.  He  is  said  to  have  lieen  .so 
anxions  to  possess  Morison's  work  on  plants,  that  he  was 
Jibout  to  sell  his  only  cow  to  purchase  it,  when  a  benevo- 
lent lady  in  his  neighbourhood  presented  him  with  a 
copy. 

\VlLTON,  .TOSEPH,  R.A.,  asuccewtVil  sculptor  in  his 
day,  and  the  fashionable  precursor  of  Nollekens  in  English 
llnist-making.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1722 ;  his  father 
Tmn  a  wealthy  plasterer,  and  when  his  son  was  of  a  sufficient 
age,  he  sent  him  abroad  to  study  sculpture.  Wilton  studied 
at  the  various  towns  in  Brabant,  at  Paris,  and  at  Rome, 
where  in  1750  be  wa« presented  with  the  Jubilee  gold  medal 
by  Benedict  XIV,  He  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  chiefly 
occiipied  in  copyinjj  antient  statues.  He  retumed  1o  Eng- 
land in  company  with  Cipriani,  Charobere.  the  aixhitect, 
and  a  clever  modeller  of  the  name  of  Capizzoldi.  who 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  works.  When  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond opened  a  gallery  for  students  in  art,  in  Spring  Gar- 
dens, he  appointed  Cipriani  and  Wilton  the  directors  of  it. 
Wilton  was  afterwards  appointed  coach-carver  to  the  king, 
and  he  modelled  the  coronation  conch  of  George  III.  Q(  his 
public  works  the  principal  are — the  monument  to  General 
Wolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  Admiral  Holmes,  of  the 
Earl  andCountes»  of  Montralh,  and  of  Stephen  Hales.  He 
made  hurts  of  Bacon,  Cromwell,  Newton,  Swift,  Wolfe, 
Chatham,  and  Chesterfleld.  besides  many  others.  All  his 
works  were,  like  those  of  Roitbiliac,  admirably  worked  in 
the  marble,  but  he  showed  little  taste  in  his  compositions : 
they  were  too  crowded  and  too  minute  in  accessories ;  and 
evuice  a  total  misconception  of  what  constitutes  a  well- 
adapted  design  for  sculpture.  Willon  however  made  a 
large  fortune  and  lived  in  great  style.  He  kept  almoht  an 
open  board,  and  among  others.  Wilson,  the  landscape  pain- 
ter, and  Baretti.the  lexicographer,  were  often  seen  making 
their  way  to  Wilton's  at  dinner-time.  He  had  a  ver>- 
beautil\il  dnuehter,  who  wa>  married  to  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers. In  the  Royal  Aciideniy  there  is  a  Isust  rf  Wilton  by 
Roubiliac,  the  present  of  his  daughter  Lady  Chambers. 
Wilton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  died  in  1803,  in  his  8l«t  year. 

(Cunningham,  Live*  of  British  Painteri,  SciUptort,  and 
I'jtrrhitfTfii.) 

WILTON.     rWatsRiRK.] 

WILTSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north-west  and  nortli  by  Oloucestenihire,  on  the 
nbrth-cost  l)y  Berkshire,  on  the  south-east  l^y  Hampshire, 
fm  the  south-west  br  DorsetshirB.  and  on  the  west  bv  So- 


mersetshire.    The  county  is  of  very  compKJl  ftifm,( 

proximating  to  a  quadrangle,  having  its  angle 
ivcly  near  Lechlade,  Sapworth  west  of  MaJmeabury, 
head  west  of  Mere,  and  Cadnara  on  the  verge  of  1 ' 
Forest.  There  are  seveial  small  detached  porti« 
rounded  by  the  adjacent  counties  of  Gloucester  and'1 
These  detached  portions  consist  of  part  of  Wokin 
parish,  Hinton  tyihing  in  Hurst  parish,  Didnam  '•  ' 
Shintield  pari.sh, andSwallowfield  pariah,  whici 
portions  insulated  in  Berkshire  ;  Kincswood  {._...., 
Wootton-undcr-Edge,  insulated  iii  Gloucesfersture; 
Poulton  parish,  between  Cirencester  and  Fairfotd,  alioifr' 
Bulated  in  Gloucestershire.  Parts  of  Inglesham  parish,  be- 
longing to  Berkshire,  and  of  Minety  or  Mynte  pari^.  be 
longing  to  Gloucestershire,  are  msulated  in  V^lltshiia 
The  countv,  including  all  its  detached  po>tion&,  i»  sitaatcd 
between  fjO'  r>.V  and  51"  43'  N.  ]b1.»  and  betw*efl  ¥f 
and  2'  24'  W.  long.  ;  the  main  portion  ia  betwm 
50P  55'  and  51°  43*  N.  lat,  and  between  1°  29^  lod 
2"  21'  W.  long.  The  greatest  dimension  or  length  tf 
the  county,  measured  north  and  soutli,  is*  fiora  the  botte 
of  Gloucestei^hire,  between  Cirencester  and  Foirford  ti 
Gloucestershire,  to  the  border  of  EKwaetshire,  near  SotfJl 
Damerham,  between  Cranboum  in  Dorsetshire  and  Focd- 
ingbridge  in  Hampshire.  54  miles ;  this  dimenstoo  nufU 
be  slightly  increased  liy  mcjisurine  north-north-we*t» 
south-south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  CireneertartB 
the  border  of  Hampshire  at  Cadnam  Bridge,  bet  ween  SmU^ 
ampton  and  Ringwood.  Tlie  greatest  breadth  ffom 
to  west  is  from  the  junction  of  the  three  conntMs  i 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire,  at  Inkpen  B« 
to  Ihe  border  of  Somersetshire,  «t  Midfoi'  "  '  . 
of  Bath.  .37  miles.     These  dimensions  an:  .if 

main  part  of  the  county,  without  the  dtl.-..-.i..^    i.jft* 
The  area,  including  the'detached  portions,  is  ettimal 
I3G7  square  miles:  the  aggregate  area*  of  the  severalj 
litihes  are  estimated  at  669,620 acres,  or  1359  aquara  i 
the  trifling  discrepancy  in  these  estimates  is  not 
for.     Tlie  population  of  the  county  at  the  several  enoa 
rations  of  the   present  century  was  as   follows; — I" 
185.107:    1811,    193,828;    increase    5  per    cent. 
222,157;  increa»e  15  per  cenL :  1831,  340,15ti; 
per  cent:  1841.  260,007;  increase  H-2  per  cent. 
spect  of  area  it  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  E<ii:hsli 
being  99  square  miles  smaller  than  Su^^-  '     "' 
next  above  it,  and  24  square  miles  lareer 
the  county  next  below  it.     In  amount  <.il  ,■..,. ..^..-.m, 
taining  the  census  of  1831  to  facilitate  comparison,  it ' 
the  twentieth,  being  Jess  populous  than  Duilinni  t)ut 
so  than   Derbyshire;    and    in  density    ol  ri 

thirtieth,  being  below  Nortltamptonshire,  L'l 

bndgeshire.     According  to  the  census  of  jMj  h  ssmi 
passed  in  population  by  Derbyshire,  and  m  dtfuMiy  fl(j 
pulation  by  Cambridgeshire,  both  which  were  bela 
the  enumeration  of  18;)1.     Salisbury,  the  countv- 
in51"4'N.  lat.  and  r  47' W.  long"..  80   n 
line  west-south-we*t  from  the  General  Pot 
or  85  miles  by  the  mail  route,  partly  by  Uiu  ouumi-w« 
Railway,  partly  by  coach-road. 

Surface  and  deology. — I'he    geological    formatiou 
Wiltshire  consist  chiefly   of  the   cretaceous   and  ooliti 
series,  with  the  intermediate  beds ;  in  the  aoullv 
comer  the  chalk  is  covered  with  the  tertiaiy  fonnatjoos^ 
the  chalk-basin  of  the  isle  of  Wight. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  chalk  formation,  which] 
considered,  from  its  extent,  ns  the  most  striking  geoii 
feature  of  the  uounty.  forming  the  extensive  downai 
overspread  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern  (Mtla. 
chalk  district  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  constilutfn 
centre  of  the  chalk  formation  in  England,  from  which  prth 
ceed  four  great  branches.  The  fir%t  i^reat  branch  i«  <U 
chalk  range  of  the  Chiltern  hills,  Dunstable  and  Ro^itda 
downji,  &c.,  extending  through  Berkshire,  Buckin<t)aoi> 
shire.  Bcdlbrdshire,  Heiifordfihire,  Cambndgeshin-.  £a«x 
(just  the  north-western  corner'),  SuHoik.  nnJ  Xcrrl*. 
across  the  Wajsh,  reappearing  in  Li 
shire,  and  terminating  in  Flamlmiuu:: 
branch  is  the  North  Downs  of  H;i 
Kent ;  the  third  the  South  Downs  c. 
sex ;  and  the  fourth  the  North  .-uid  S 
selshire,  enclosing  between  them  ihf 

The  Wiltshire  portion  of  the  great 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  vale  ' 
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occupies  tlie  bottom  of  the  v&Iley,  and  is  skirted 
OnTTIcTi  ".J  by  the  chalk-hills.  As  this  vallfy  txtemls 
tA-  ^t,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  two 

poruoiiA  into  which  it  divides  the  chalk  diiitrict  as  tiia 
northern  aud  rauthern  dii>tricts :  Marlborough  downs  be- 
long to  the  norLht:m  district ;  Salisbury  Plain  belongs  to 
the  southern, 

Tlip  in.tiii^iii  .l.ill  i1i«iritt  is  boundetl  by  a  line  enter- 
ip:-  ire  at  the  village  of  Bishop- 

«tc  _  by  the  villages  of  Utile  llin- 

lon,  VV'juiboroush,  Liddingtuii,  Badbury  and  Chigledon,  and 
tilcn  along  the  hills  above  Broiul  Hinloa  and  the  Winter- 
bonroes  to  Avebury.  From  Avebury  it  ruii^  %ve3t  to 
CherhiU«  tht'n  south-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edding- 
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it»  westernmost  point,  from  which  the 
in  a  tolerably  direct  line   ea&tward   by 
anningi,  Ali-Cani  :         *       ton  Fitzwarren,  the 
ewiah,  Oare,  Won  ,  and  the  south  side 

^irn  Park  nearGnu  iJcuiun,  to  the  border  of 
Great  Shaibourne.  The  boundary  may  be 
..;,'hout  by  a  tolerably  sleep  escarpment  over- 
lookiug  the  sunouudin^  count ly.  'fhe  included  chalk 
district  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  tiie  depression  or  valley, 
muains:  east  iiud  wc>t.  through  which  the  Keonet  passes 
faaa  Avebury  to  Huui^erford  ;  and  the  northemmoAt  of  tlie 
HLokrls  IS  at^a  divided  by  a  valley  running  north  and 
wft*t  *nd  drained  by  a  small  feeder  of  the  Kennet. 
wEm  Talley  is  occupied  by  the  chalk,  as  well  as  the  higher 
praund  on  each  side.  The  principal  eminencea  are  on  tlie 
touadju-y  -line  of  the  district,  and  are  in  several  instances 
jfOwntU  iiy  anticat  intrenchmcnts  or  olher  earthworks. 
Kft  £t>iJo v.mg  may  be  enumerated : — Charlbury  Hdl,  above 
^He  Ilintoii:  Beacon  Hill,  crowned  by  an  antient  in- 
Wftetisn  •  ^  ,.,11... I  Liddin^ton  Castle,  above  Liddincton; 
j^bui)  crowned  with  an  intienchment;  Hack- 

-   :he  Wialerbounies;   Oldbury  Uaitle.  an 
'  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Cherbill, 
r.t:  horse  carved  on  the  slope  beneath ;  Beacon 
I  kbov«  Eddington :  Koundnway  HilJ,  above  Devizes, 
of  a  severe  action  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  ; 
EastoT  Hill,  St.  Anns  Hill,  ClitforUs  Hill.  Milk  Hill, 
er  Uill,  Golden-ball  Hill,  Hewtsh    Hill,   Martmsell 
»iid  TeiTuce  Hill,  all  which  :  d'the  southeni 

ituent  overlooking  the  vale  The  northern 

ct  forms  an  elevated  piiiiiunii,  :iud  is  to  a  con- 
extent  uncultivated  and  iinincloscd.    In  the  part 
Ihe  valley  of  the  Kennet,  and  on  the  west  of  the 
dniaefl  by  the  feeder  of  the  Kennet,  axe  Marl- 
Downs  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  latter  valley  are 
iunk    Chace.    Wanborough    Plain,    and    Bishopstot> 
South  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennet  are  the  King's 
Down,  Pound  Down,  Horton  Down,  Beckhampton 
Savernake    Forest,  and  Bedwiii  and  Wiltou  uom- 
Some  portiooa  of  plastic  clay,  covering  the  chalkt 
ed  to  the  west  of  Great  Bedwiu. 
them  chalk  district  is  bounded  by  a  line  com- 
oa  the  noKh  side  of  Inkpen  Beacon,  near  the 
of  the  three  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
illahire.  and  running  westward  to  the  south  of  Ham. 
me.  Biirbage.  Easton,  Milhton,  and  Pewsey,  and 
southward,  making  a  bend  convex  to  the  west  to 
lemn,  or  Fittleton,  on  the  Avon.     From  thence  it 
westward,  forminc;  however  a  bend  prominently 
to  the  north,  to  West  Laviiigton,  and  trom  thence 
wMlward,  with  a  similar  bend,  by  Earlstoke  and 
to  Westbury,  its  north-western  extremity.  From 
the  boundary  runs  south-east,  skirting  the  upper 
\alley  of  the  Wily  on  the  northern  aide,  above 
nester  to  Heytesbury,  and  then  turns  and  runs  west- 
rsffl  along  the  southern  side  of  the  same  valley,  by  Long- 

EDeveriil  and  Maiden-Brudk-y.  to  Long  Knoll,  a  bill 
Ihin  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  wliich  forms 
tsm  extremity.  From  Long  Knoll  the  boundary 
I  M>uth««nl  or  south-eastward,  though  in  an  iiregular 
M«re,  and  from  thence,  in  a  tolerably  direct  line 
on  the  north  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour 
by  the  Nadder;,  bv  West  Knoyle  and  Chil mark, 
ibourbood  of  Wilton,  from  whenc*  it  runs 
»t  along  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  Wai-- 
tnlo  Doraelshire  near  Shaf>eabury.  By  a  reference 
lb  the  Biap  it  will  be  seen  that  this  boundary  makes  a  cir- 
Mril  f^oCD  Inkpaa  Beacon  to  Shaftesbury,  its  regularity 
NJag  bff htn  **/  thte«  deep  indeotations  in  the  upper  pftit 


ot  the  valleys  of  the  Avon.  Wily,  and  Nadder,  where  the 
subjacent  fonaations have  been  denuded. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  inclosed  by  thia 
boundary,  is  occupied  by  the  chalk  which  extends  east- 
waid  into  Ham]>»hire  ancf  southward  into  Dorsetshire,  arwi 
forms  an  extensive  hilly  tract  furrowed  by  '^  ''  of 
the  Nadder,  the  Wily,  the  Avon,  and  the  i  1  a 

valley  watered  by  a  stream  which   passes   ^ -.i^k, 

Bishopslon,  and  Humington,  which  valleys  umte  near 
Salisbury  to  form  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Avon,  South 
and  cast  of  .Salisbury  the  clialk  is  covered  with  the  plajitio 
clay  formation  belooging  to  the  chalk-ba&in  of  the  Isle  ot 
Wight,  which  is  also  ob»erved  iu  one  or  two  other  pJaoe* 
in  the  district. 

The  principal  hills  in  this  southern  chalk  district,  as  in 
the  northern,  are  on  the  boundary,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  indicated  by  a   '  upment.    The  principal  enii- 

neoces  are  Inkpeu  m  highest  point  iu  the  clialk 

formation  in  Englami,  ii/i  i  it-et  high,  near  the  junction  of 
Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire  ;  Ea»loii  Hill  and 
Pewsey  Hill,  Iwth  commanding  the  vale  of  Pewsey.  and 
crowued  with  antient  earthworks;  Upavon  Hill,  Wivela- 
furd  Hill,  and  Rushton,  Eastcrton,  and  Lavington  downs, 
between  Figheldean  and  West  Lavington  ;  Little  Che verill 
and  Great  Cheverill  hills,  Coulston  Hill,  Eddington  Hill, 
and  Bratt on,  Westbury,  Upton,  and  Warminster  downs,  be- 
tween West  Lavington  and  Warminster ;  Batlle*.bury  Camp, 
Middle  Hill,  Scratchbiiry  Camp,  and  Cotley  Hill,  between 
Warminster  and  Heytesbury  ;  Titherington,  Littlecombe, 
Whiten,  Bidcombe.and  Cold  Kitchen  hills,  between  Heytes- 
bury and  Long  Knoll;  Mere,  Keesley,  Fonthill,  Chilmark, 
Wily,  and  Barford  downs,  between  I.,ong  Kno!'  '  "'ton, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour;  u:  ury 

Camp,  with  a  eircular  intrenchment,  and  V^  .i^.,.  .iueet 
Hill,  f>elweon  Willun  and  Shatte^bury,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  s«ine  vale  ;  but  the  hills  above  the  vale  of  War- 
dour are  partly  of  green-sand.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  nills  m  the  central  part  of  the  dtstrict;  Mizmaze, 
Ashley,  and  Harnham  hills,  near  Salisbary ;  Tower  Hill 
and  Gumbleton  Hill,  on  the  eai>t  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bourn;  Amesbury  Down,  Beacon  Hill,  Silk  Hill,  and 
Combe  Hill,  between  the  Avon  and  the  Bourn ;  and 
Newton  Hill.  Heale  Hill,  and  Boreland  Hill,  between  the 
Avon  and  the  Wily. 

This  chalk  district,  known  it>  Sahsbury  Plain,  forma  an 
elevated  platform,  uncultivated  and  uiiinclosed,  except 
in  the  valleys.  Wide  doxvns.  covered  by  a  scanty 
herbage,  spread  in  every  direction.  The  population  is 
collected  in  the  valleys,  where,  along  the  streams  which 
water  them,  the  villages  stand  very  elose.  Along  the 
valley  of  tlte  Wily,  between  Warminster  and  Salisbury,  a 
distance  of  about  eighteen  miles,  are  two  towns  and  seven- 
teen villages,  not  including  hamlets;  and  on  the  Avon 
above  Salisbury,  within  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  are 
eighteen  villages  and  one  town.  The  chalk  is  generally 
bare  of  wood^  except  to  the  south-east  of  Marlborough, 
where  there  is  vrood  in  Savernake  Forest ;  in  the  south 
part,  between  the  Wily  and  the  Nadder,  where  are  two 
tolerably  extensive  woods,  Grovely  Wood,  near  Wilton, 
and  the  Great  Ridge  Wood,  near  Mere ;  and  along  the 
Dorsetshire  border,  where  the  wooded  tracts  of  Vemditch 
Chace  and  Cranbouni  Chace  arc,  the  Ibcmer  wholly,  the 
latter  partly,  in  this  county. 

The  green-«and  formation,  comprehending  the  chalk 
marl  with  the  green-sand,  crops  out  from  bene..th  the  es- 
carpment of  the  two  chalk  districts  occupying  ihe  vale  of 
Pewsey,  which  separate*  them,  as  well  ns  the  indentations 
in  the  boundary  of  the  southern  chalk  district.  Conse- 
quently the  outer  edge  of  the  green-sand  is  rather  more 
regular  than  that  of  the  chalk.  The  green-sand  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  foot  of  the  ehalk  escarpmcnl  towards  its 
outer  edge,  which  is  in  maDj  parts  traceable  bv  a  weU- 
defined  and  steep  escarpment.  It  t-^—  *"  '-"-^-rl  ©n  the 
north  side  of  the  northern  ehalk  <  village 

of  Chisledon,  about  five  miles  frtJ^.i    .- uf  Hf.'rk- 

ihire,  forming  a  long  ridge  by  Wrougtiton,  Clitfe-Pypard, 
Highway,  and  Compton-Basset  and  CherhiU.  to  Edding- 
ton, or  lleddinglon,  near  Calne,  where  the  ridge  sulfides, 
and  the  green-sand  i»  for  a  short  distance  covered  by 
Beacon-down  Hill  otheivrise  Bagdon  Hill\  which  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  the  notthem  chalk  district. 
Above  the  villages  of  Highway  and  Conipton- Basset  the 
Eree4a-«and  ridge  is  known  as  highway  Hill  md  C^^m^^Viia. 
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Hill.  A  considerable  part  of  thi»  ridee  and  of  Ihe  \z]]ey 
.between  it  iiiul  the  chalk  hills  is  uninclosed,  if  not  unculti- 
•"vated,  and  is  very  thinly  peopled. 

From  Eddington  the  outer  edge  of  the  green-sand  may 

be  traced  in  an  irre^lar  line,  marked  by  a  clearly -defined 

escarpment,  by  Devizes  and  Poltero  to  Market  Lavington  ; 

then  westward,  but  not  with  so  clearly  marked  an  escarp- 

n)ent,  by  VVestburv'  to  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  between 

Warminster  and  Frome.     It  oi-cupies  nearly  all  the  county 

Itvest  of  the  chalk  between  Warminster  and  Mere,  the  8ul>- 

[j*cent  formations  appearing  only  in  one  or  two  places  to  a 

r  very  small   extent.     Between  Mere  and  "Wdton,  and  be- 

[tween  Wilton  and  the  Dorsetshire  border,  the  green-sand  is 

Been  cropping  out  beneath  the  chalk,  but  occupies  a  very 

I  narrow  strip  of  country  skirling  the  chalk  district.    About 

j  Warminster  and  Slourhead   Park,   in  the   south-westenn 

[part  of  the  county,  the  green-sand  hills  nearly  equal  those 

;  of  the  chalk  in  height.     Alfred's  Tower,  near  Stourhead, 

Lis  on  a  green-sand  hill  800  feet  high.    Ticklepath  Hill, 

(near  Shallesburj',  is  formed  of  green-sand. 

From  bencatli  the  outer  edge  of  the  green-sand  formation 
the  Weald  clay,  or  Tetsworth  clay,  which  usually  separates 
the  green-sand  from  the  iron-sand,  crojis  out.     It  occupies 
I  only  a  narrow  tract,  surrounding  on  every  aide  the  country 
occupied  by  the  superior  formations,  and  may  be  traced 
'  through  the  county  without  interruption,  except  perhaps 
once,  on  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour,  at  the  old 
intrenchment  of  Castleditches,  near  SwallowcliflF,  where  it 
is  covered  by  the  green-sand.     The  outer  edge  of  this  clay 
formation  runs  by  Swindon,  Calne,   Sandy  Ijine,  Seend 
(between  Devizes  and  Westbury),  and  Dilton,  into  Somer- 
setshire.    In  the  vale  of  Wardour  the  clay  occupies  a  verj- 
'  narrow  strip  skirling  the  green-sand. 

The  iron-sand  does  not  appear  in  this  county,  except  in 
a  ftw  places,  especially  near  the  foot  of  Beacon-down  Hill 
(chalk),  between  Calne  and  Devizes,  rising  toward  Bo- 
wood  Park,  and  at  Seend,  west  of  Devizes,  and  is  described 
lu  being  a  pudding-stone  composed  of  rounded  quartz 
united  by  a  siliceous  cement  with  a  red  calx  of  iron,  con- 
[taining  ore  formerly  in  much  request  for  the  furnace  and 
I  the  forge. 

In  the  absence  of  the  iron-sand,  the  Weald  clay  ia  found 
No  rest  along  its  northern  and  north-western  borders  on 
[the  Kimmendge  clay,  which  belongs  to  the  uppermost 
[division  of  the  oolitic  group.  This  Kimmeridge  clay  oc- 
cupies a  tract  i-arely  exceeding  two  miles  in  breadth,  but 
extendine  in  lengtn  from  the  Berkshire  border  to  Seend, 
west  of  Devizes,  beyond  which  it  is  covered  by  the  west- 
ward extension  of  the  overlying  formations.  At  Swindon, 
in  the  Kimmendge  clay  district,  beds  of  oolitic  fieestone, 
similar  to  the  Portland  bed*,  intervene  between  the  Weald 
clay  and  Kimmeridgc  clay,  and  are  extensively  quarried. 
In  the  vale  of  Wardour  beds  similar  to  the  Purbeck  beds 
(the  uppermost  in  this  upper  division  of  the  oolites)  are 
found,  and  slabs  are  raised  for  roofing.  Beneath  the  Pur- 
beck beds  the  Portland  freestone  crops  out,  and  is  exten- 
sively auarried  at  Fonthill,  Tisburj-,  and  Chicksgrove.  From 
beneatn  these  forinations  a  clay,  which  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  crojjs  out,  and  occupies  the 
I  western  part  of  the  vale  of  Wardour,  extending  beyond  the 
I  boundary  of  Wiltshire  into  Dorsetshire.  Much  disturbance 
has  been  experienced  by  the  denuded  subcretaceous  strata 
in  the  vale  of  W&rdovir.  At  (Chicksgrove.  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nadder,  eight  mites  west  of  Wilton,  tlicy  are  horizontal  ; 
but  at  Chilmark,  Fonthill,  and  Tisbury  they  are  inclined 
40*.  dipping  to  the  north  and  east.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  the  upper  oolites  are  confined  to  low  ground : 
in  the  vale  of  Pewsey  they  acquire  some  elevation,  as  in 
Ladv'  Down  near  Tisbury. ' 

The  formations  already  noticed  occupy  the  whole  of  the 

county  south  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  westward  from  the 

Berkshire  border,  3  miles  south  of  Highworth,  parallel  to 

ftod  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  WiUs  and  Berks  Canal,  by 

Stratton  to  the  neighbourhood   of  Wootton-Baaset ;   and 

'  from  thence  south  by  west,  across  the  canal  by  Calne  and 

Bromham  to  Seend ;    and  from  thence  south-west  to  the 

I  Somersetshire  boixler  at  Corsley  near  Frome,  the  whole 

line  mailing  a  circuit  convex  to  the  north-west.     Beyond 

[this  boundary  the  strata  of  the  middle  oolites,  compre- 

[liending  the  coral-rag  and  calcareous  grit,  and  the  Oxford 

tlay,  crop  out,  occupying  all  the  northern  border  of  the 

sounty  and  extending  westward  to  a  line  drawn  south  by 

*«st    IVoxn  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,    by  Kemble, 


Hankertou,    Malmesbury,  Stanton-St  -Qncntin.  CWppffl- 

ham,  Melkshani,  Semington.  Tro 

ley,  to  Frome  in  Somersetshire 

upper  beds  of  the  lowermost  division  o!  in.'  i.onit--  ajpr^r. 

The  tract  occupied  by  the  middle  oolites  has  a  t>r*iiMi 
of  S  miles  along  tiie  northern  part  of  the  ci — '■  • ' —  ■* 
extends  into  Gloucestershire :  between  Wo' 

Cirencester  it  is  11  or  12 miles  broad;  and  1.,... » 

towards  the  south  and  south-vsest,  so  that  near  \V 
bury  and  Frome  it  is  probably  not  more  than  one  or 
mik's  broad.  The  lower  or  outer  edge  of  the  cot»1-i 
and  calcareous  grit  may  be  traced  by  a  range  «f  !o*  ' 
of  this  formation,  extending  to  the  north  of  Hi  """ 
Swindon,  and  Wootton-Basset,  and  then  sooth 
t,ynehara,  Bremhall,  Bowood,  and  Biomham.  Near 
west  of  Devizes,  there  is  a  depression  in  these  htllm.  ' 
which  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes ;  hv' 
re-appcar  at  Steeple-Ashton.  beyond  uhich  th 
i.s  covered  by  the  westward  extension  of  the  <  >> 
green-sand.  The  average  height  of  the  coral- 
seems  to  be  about  400  leet  above  the  level  of 
The  Oxford  or  clunch  clay  occupies  the  lower  gitnmil  i! 
their  foot,  including  the  valley  of  the  Tliamc-.  .uul  tti.il  cf 
the  Avon  above  Malmesbury.    Tbe  lime.-'  r, 

rock)  which  i."»  occasionally  fomid  in  con-  e 

Oxford  clay,  and  which  is  used  only  for  mv  lohik 

has  been  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  con 
some  gentle  eminences  of  Oxford  clay  be' 
and  Malmesburj',  and  again  about  Melksli 
and  Trowbridge.     Mineral-waters  occm  iii     ■ 
those  of  Melksham,  and  of  Holt,  thrti  i:i:'.j         .i:  - 
Melksham,  are  impregnated  with  purgative  salii.  t 
Seend  near  Devizes  contain  iron  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  formations  belonging  to  the  lower  oolites 
county  are  the  corn-brash,  the  forest  marble,  then  a 
clay  in  some  places  80  feet  thick,  and  then  the  great 
The  corn-brash  is  much  quarried  near  Malmesbury-  for  hiif 
ing;    and  at  Atford,  between  Melksham  and  Baih,  t* 
qviany  of  forest  marble.     Farley  Down  and  King** 
near  Bath,  Drift  Down,  near  Marshfield,  and  the  at* 
which  occupy  the  border  of  the  county  west  of 
burj',  Chippenham,  Melksham,  and  Bradford,  and 
a  part  of  the  Cotswold  range,  appear  to  be  chiefly 
posed  of  the  great  oolite  ;   but  their  eastern  slope  w  p»itJf   ' 
occupied  by  the  beds  of  corn-brash  and  Forest  rr-'   ■ 

Hydrography  and    Communications. — Thi>i  « 

comprehended  in  the  three  basins  of  the  Tl;-...,.i,^ 
Severn,  and  the  Christchurch  Or  Salisbury  Avon;  t 
of  the  south-western   border  at)out  Stourhead  ai 
which  is  drained  by  the  Dorsetshire  Stour  being  i 
in  tiie  basin  of  the  Avon,  with  which  the  Stour  c    _ 
Christchurch  haven.    The  northern  chalk  district  aai! 
northern  part  of  the  county,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  froB 
the  neighbourhood  of  Swindon  to  near  Tet bury  in  Cf 
cestershire,  are  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Tlwiroes; 
southern  chalk  district,  with  tlie  green-snnd  district  wl 
begirds  it.  the  vale  of  Pewsey  east  of  Devizas  and  " 
ket  Lavington.  and  the  vale  of  Wardour,  betjng 
bacin  of  the   Salisbury  or  Christchurch  Avon  ; 
western  side  of  the  county,  nearly  as  far  south  as 
ster,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn. 

Some  of  the  streams  which  join   the  Tharoet  in 
upper  part  of  its  course  rise  in  tliis  county.     One,  whi 
has  been  considered  by  some  persons,  but  with  veiy  ; 
reason,  as  the  true  Thames,  rises  just  on  the  bord 
county  where  the  Itoman  road  Akeman  or  Aeznajl 
crosses  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  by  '  Tbaa« 
bridge,  and    flows  south-east   near   Kemble.  Son 
Keynes,  and  Ashlon-Kcynes,   a  mile   above  \' 
joined  by  the  Flagham  brook  from  Oaksey, 
below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Swill  brook  from  «..>.uv 
and   Hankerton;    two  miles   below   the   junction  of 
Swill  brook,  it  joins  the  Churn  or  true  Thames  [Tt 
from  Cirencester,   about  a  mile  above  Cricklaae 
This  pseudo-Thames  has  a  course  of  about  nine  niL___^ 
fore  joining  the  true  Thames.     From  Cricklade  bri^gt,' 
where  the  true  Thames  first  touches  the  county,  it  flaw* 
four  miles  by  Ca.stle  Eaton  to  the  border  of  the  roufllV; 
then  between  three  and  four  miles  farther  along  the  N3f<!«f 
sepai-ating  Wiltsliire  from  Gloucestershire ;   and 
county  altogether  a  little  above  Lcchlade.    Betv 
lade  and  the  border  of  the  county  it  receives  i 
Ray,  and  just  above    Lecliladc  the   Cole,  L 
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in  the  pven-saud  hills  or  in  the  northern  escarpment 
iicm  chalk  district,  and  join  the  Thames  on  its 
Tlie  Key  (otherwise  the  Ray)  rises  in  (he 
iiiu  liills  near  Wroughton,  close  to  which  vilJBge, 
|wo  miles  oi  its  Mjurce,  it  turni  two  mills  ;   it  runs 
pafcttinjr  to  the  west  of  Swindon  and  close  to  the 
)a£e  of^Nater  Ea'.on  near  Cricklade,  and  hus  a 
r  about  10  miles ;  it  receives  several  brooks  by  tlie 
he  Cole  has  three  principal  sources :   one  between 
land  Chislcdon.  in  flic  green-sand  ;  one  near  Cljisle- 
alfio  in  the  green-sand;   and  one  in  the  cl)alk  escarp- 
L  near  Bi&hopstone  and  Little  Hinton,  close  to  Ihe 
(shire  border.   It  flows  northward,  chiefly  on  the  border 
h«    county,   which  it  separates  from   Berkshire :    its 
jIc  course,  from  the  Chi«ledon  source  to  the  Thames, 
is  about  13  iniTcs :   it  receives  a  number  of  brooks.     Its 
ition  with  the  Tliames  is  just  beyond  the  border  of  the 

most  important  feeder  of  the  Thames  in  tliis  county 
ie  Kennet,  which  rises  in  the  green  sand  ili^trict  near 
edge,  in  Cleavancy  fields  between  Cliffc-Pypard 
ttbury.    It  flows  south  and  south-east  by  Yates- 
Avebury,  lo  Silbury  Hill  on  the  Bath  road,  near 
turns  eastward  by  East  Kennet,  West  Overton, 
,  Manton,  Marlborough,  Mildcnhall,  Ramsbury,  and 
-Foliat,  just  below  which  it  touches  the  border  of 
[county,  which  it  separates  from  Berkshire  for  alxmt  a 
or  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then,  at  Hungerford,  quits 
Itogelher.     lis  coiu^e  between  Avcbury  and  Huiiger- 
!  is  through  a  valley  or  depression  in  the  northern  chalk 
*ct.     Tliat  part  of  the  course  of  the  Kennet  which  be- 
to  Wiltshire   is   about   2U  miles  long;    its  course 
irough  Berkshire  to  its  junction  with  theThnmes  at  Rcad- 
from  26  to  28  miles :   making  its  wliole  length  from 
,  48  miles.     Some  small  tributaries  join  the  linnet  in 
ire  ;   the  Bourn  flows  southward  through  a  deprea- 
the  chalk  by  Ogbourii-St.-Antirew  and  Ogbourn-St.- 
_       into  the  Kennet  on  the  letl  bank   below  Marl- 
a^h  ;    another,  from  Aldbonm,  flows  south-east  and 
^U  also  on  tlie  left  bank  near  Ramsbury  ;  a  third,  rising 
^u'  I  flowing  north-ea«t  past  Great  Bcdwin 

|t-  :\  joins  the  Kennet  on  the  right  bank 

tuuiu  ,   this  last  is  partly  incorporated  willi  the 
d  Avon  Canal. 

sbury  Avon,  sometimes  called  the  Upper  Avon, 

;  southern  slope  of  the  northern  chalk  district,  in 

■hbourhood  of  Devizes,  and    flows  east-south-east 

e  vale  of  Pewsey  by   Beachingstoke,    Marden, 

risfnrd,  Charlton,  and  Rusha51,  near  which  village  it 

'lOther  stream  which  rises  near  Biirbage,  and 

>t-south-wcst,  then  south,  along  the  vale  of 

:^,  by  ilaston,  Milston,  Pewsey,  Manningford-Abbots, 

jnglord-Bruce,  and  Newington.     From  the  junction 

'     '      earn  flows  southward  by  Upavon,  Chisenbuiy, 

ton.  Nether   Avon,  Figheldean,  Durringlon, 

iuii'ord,  Amesburj',   Wijsfon),   Great  Durnford, 

forcl,  andStralford-unuer-the-Costle  C'.f-the  castle  of 

\)  to  Salisbury,  at  which  it  is  joined  on  the  right 

ily  C»»it«?d  with  the  Nadder)  :  it  is  joined  a  little 

m,  on  the  lelt  bank,  by  the  Bourne,  and  stil!  lower, 

|hl,  by  a  stream  which  rises  nesir  Alvedeston,  and 

(ward  throujjh  Ebbesboroe-Wake,  Fificld,  Broad- 

loke-Farthing.  Flamston,  Bishopston,  Toney-Strat- 

iibe-Bisset,    Ilumington,  Odstock,  and   rJunton. 

junction  of  these  streams  the  Avon  flows  south- 

Standfinch   House  to  Downton,   a  little  below 

juit*  the  county  :  its  length  from  the  neighbour- 

tvizes  to  the  border  of  the  county  is  41  miles :  its 

burse  into  the  English  Channel  at  Christchurch  is 

'miles;  making  f36 miles  in  all. 

r  Wjlley  rises  in  the  downs  north  of  Mere,  in 

'  of  the  county,  and  flows  first  east,  then 

ri-Devcrill,   Monkton-Deverill,   Brixton- 

[  HUl-Deverill.  and  Longbridge-Dcverill  to  War- 

lear  which  it  bends  to  the  east-south-east,  and 

lBishopstrow,Norfon-Bavant,Heytesbury,Knook, 

el.  B'-'Vton.  SlierTincton,Codford-,St.-Peter,  Cod- 

■  *  m,     Fisherton-dc-la-Mere,    Wily, 

ittJe  Lanpford,  to  Stapleford.  Here 

nn  nil    It  11  ny  a  stream,  6  miles  long,  which  rises 

>esl.?n-i>t.-Mai'y  and   Orcheston-St.-George,  and 

•  ••>     Maddington,  Rolkstone,  "Winterbourn- 

k-St. -James.    From  the  junction  of  this 
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stream  the  Wily  fl.  asl  by  Wishford.  South-New 

ton,  Ditcharapton,  1  ugylcstone,  Quidhampton,  Nethei 
hampton,  Bemcrton,  and  Wesf-Harnham,  to  FisheiioT 
AngiT,  a  subuib  of  Salisbury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon.  II 
whole  course  is  about  27  miles.  Near  Quidhampton  it  i 
joined  on  the  rijrhtby  the  Nadder,  which  ihes  close  to  th 
Dorsetshire  border  near  Shaftcsburj',  and  flows  first  casi 
then  north-cast  by  Donhead-St.-Anurew,  and  Donhead-,St, 
Mary,  to  Tisbury  ',  where  it  bends  eastward  and  flows  nea 
Sutton-Mandeville,  Fovant,  Compton-Chambcrlain,  Bai 
lord-St.-Martin,  North-Burcombe,  and  Willon,  into  th 
Wily  :  its  whole  length  is  about  18  ruiles. 

Tlie  Bourn  rises  just  within  the  northern  bound  r 
southern  chalk  district,  and  flows  southwartl  bv 
bourn-Kingsto  \  Collingbourn-Ducis,  North  Tidworlti 
South  Tid worth,  Shipton  (these  two  villages  are  in  a  cor 
ner  of  Hampshire  which  the  Bourn  here  cros?es'',  Cholder 
ton,  Newton-Toncy,  Allington,  East-Boscombe,  Idmiston 
Porton,  Winferbourn-Gunner,  WinterlMurn-Dantsey,  Win 
terbourn-Earls,  Winterbourn-Ford,  and  Laverslock,  ma 
Salisbury,  below  which  it  joins  the  Avon :  its  whole  Icngtl 
is  about  23  miles. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  county  about  .Mere,  in  the  south 
western  corner,  is  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dor 
setshirc  Stour,  which  rises  at  Stourhcad  in  this  county.  Th( 
Stoiir  and  the  Salisbury  Avon  unite  just  above  their  out 
fall  in'o  the  English  Channel  at  Christchurch. 

Tliat  part  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  fh( 
Severn  is  drained  by  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  source  ofwhicl 
is  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  at  Horton  nearChipping-Sodburj 
in  Gloucestershire.  From  this  source  the  stream  flows  ir 
a  circuitous  course,  lij  miles  east,  by  Little  Badminton 
through  Badminton  Park,  on  leaving  which  it  cnter^tWilt 
ahire,  by  Luckington,  Great  Sherston,  Easton-Grey,  and  Bre 
milham  or  Cowaee,  to  Malracsbury,  where  it  is  Joined  by  f 
stream,  8  miles  Jong,  from  Tetbury  and  Brokcnborough 
From  Malmesbury  the  Avon  flows  in  a  winding  channel  I." 
miles  southward  by  Little  Somerford,  Great  Somcrford 
Dauntsey,  Scagry,  Sutton-Benger,  Christian-Mallbrd,  Kel- 
laways,  and  Tytherton-Lucas  to  Chippenham,  which  i^ 
only  10  miles  by  the  road  from  Malmesbury  ;  and  fron 
thence  '20  miles  in  a  winding  channel  south-west  by  Lay- 
cock,  Melbsham,  Whaddon,  Staverton,  Bradford,  and 
Limplty-Stoke,  to  the  border  of  this  county  and  Somerset- 
shire, between  Bradford  and  Bath.  Besides  the  feedei 
which  joins  it  at  Malmesbury,  the  Avon  receives  on  the  left 
bank  a  stream  from  Wootton-Biissct,  and  the  river  Marden, 
a  stream  from  near  Devizes,  and  the  rivers  Were  and  Frome. 
The  stream  from  Wootton-B.'isset  rises  on  the  slope  of  the 
gi"ecn-sand  hills  near  Cliffe-Pypard,  and  flows  past  Wool- 
Ion-Basset  and  Brinkworth,  "into  the  Avon  at  Daimt»ey. 
The  Marden  rises  in  the  green-sand  bills  (Compfon  Hill) 
above  Co mpton- Basset,  and  flows  by  Calne,  just  below 
which  it  receives  a  stream  (larger  than  the  Marden  itself, 
above  the  junction)  from  the  green-sand  hills  between 
Highway  and  Cliffe-Pypard,  and  which  stream  passes  Hill- 
marton  and  Brcmhill.  The  Marden  is  about  9  miles  long  ; 
if  measured  from  the  head  of  the  Hillniarton  branch  it 
would  be  longer.  The  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Devizes  rises  east  of  that  town,  and  passes  near  Stert, 
Pottern,  and  Scmington  :  it  is  13  miles  long,  and  joins  the 
Avon  at  Whaddon:  it  receives  several  feeders,  two  of  them 
more  immediately  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes.  The 
Were  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams  whict 
rise  on  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  downs  about  Westbmy 
The  remotest  spring  is  near  Upton-Scudamore,  betweer 
Westbury  and  Warminster,  and  passes  Dillon,  Westbun' 
Leigh  near  Westbury,  North  Bradley,  and  Trowbridge  :  th< 
length  of  the  Were  is  about  9  miles.  The  Frome  belongi 
chiefly  to  Somersetshire,  but  some  part,  of  its  course  Cabovi 
Road,  Tellisford,  Farleigh,  and  Freshford,  all  in  Somerset 
shire)  is  on  the  border  of  this  county. 

Of  these  numerous  rivers  only  few  are  navigable, and  tha 
only  for  a  short  distance  in  tliis  county.  Tins  is  the  conse 
quenee  of  its  central  position  and  comparative  elevation,  fron 
which  it  results  that  the  principal  streams  have  only  thei; 
sources  or  Ihe  upper  part  of  their  courses  in  it.  The  navi 
cation  of  the  Tnames,  the  Kennet,  and  the  Bristol  Avoi 
doe-s  not  commence  until  afler  those  rivers  have  qiiitted  th« 
county.  Tile  Salisbury  Avon  wiu  made  navigable  fron 
that  city  to  its  moutn,  under  an  act  of  17  Charles  II. 
but  the  works  were  destroyed  by  a  flood  .soon  after  thei 
completion,  and  remained  in  ruins  until  1771.    Sombre 
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lairs  were  tiien  made,  but  they  were  inefficient ;  and  the 
vigatian  is  now  given  up  except  just  at  the  mouth  oi"  the 

ver  ;  and  even  there  tlie  hnr  ,it  Chris-tchurch  is  an  obstacle 

surmountable  except  at  spring-tides. 

The  want  of  river-navigation  in  Wiltshire  is  partially 

jppUed  by  canals,  of  which  three  lines  arc  connected  with 
IS  county. 
Tfie  northernmost  line  is  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn 

anal,  which,  in  it"*  eourae  from  (he  Thames  at   Lechladt 
Gloucestershire,  to  the  Stroudwater  Canal  at  Stroud  in 
game  county,  connecting  the  rivers  Thames  and  the 

evern,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  this  county  near  Castle 

alonandCricklade.    This  canal  was  commenced  under  an 

ict  23  GeoiKC  III.  (A.n.  1783' ;  and  its  formation  led  to 
.he  abandonment  of  the  naviEcation  of  the  Thames  in  this 
county  or  upon  the  border  Setwecn  Cneklade  and  Lech- 
lade,  The  canal  is  not  however  so  much  used  as  was  ex- 
•pccted,  partly  owinjf  to  the  inefficient  navication  of  the 
tipper  part  of  the  TTiames  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
partly  to  the  competition  of  other  lines  of  canal  navigation. 
'  The  second  line  is  that  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
which  also  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Severn,  by 
'means  of  their  respective  tributaries  the  Kennet  and  the 
Bristol  Avon.  This  canal  is  57  miles  long  :  it  commences 
at  the  heatl  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Kennet  at  New- 
Tjurv  in  Berkshire,  and  terminates  in  the  river  A\  on  at 
Bath  :  its  rise  from  Newbury  to  the  summit-level  is  210  feet, 
effected  by  thirty-one  locks  :  its  fall  from  that  level  to  Hath 
IK  404^  feet,  effected  hy  forty-eight  locks.  A  considerable 
part  (about  -1!  miles)  of  its  course  is  in  Willshire,  which 
County  it  enters  near  Ilungerford,  9  miles  from  Newbury. 
It  then  passes  south-westward  by  FioJtfleM,  Littk  Bed  win, 
and  Great  Bedwin,  to  Croflon,' 16^  miles  fiom  Newbury 
and  74  from  Hungerford,  near  which  the  summit-level 
begins.  The  summit-level  extends  two  miles  and  a  half 
to  the  hamlet  of  Brimslade  near  Wootton-Rivers,  passing 
through  tiie  intervening  hill  near  Burbage  by  a  dee|)  cut- 
ting nearly  two  miles  long,  with  a  tunnel  near  the  middle 
of  the  cutting,  510  yards  long.  From  Briraslade  to  Wnot- 
ton-Rivers  there  isafall  of  33  feet  by  fmir  locks:  and  then 
the  canal  passes  on  a  level  15  miles  through  the  vale  of 
Pewsey  by  Wilcot,  Alton-Barnes,  Stanton-Filz warren,  All- 
Cannings,  and  Bishop's-Cannings.to  Devizes.  From  Devize* 
to  Foxhanger.  dialant  only  two  miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a 
descent  of  239  feet  by  twctily-nine  locks.  From  Foxhanger 
Dy  Seeud  to  Semington,  four  miles  and  a  half,  is  a  fall  of 
66  feet  by  seven  locks.  From  Semington,  where  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal  joins  it,  it  runs  '>  miles  on  a  level  by 
Staverton  and  near  Trowbridge  to  Bradford,  where  it  de- 
scends, by  one  lock,  10  feet,  into  the  valley  of  the  Avon. 
Its  course  to  Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  is  9  miles,  by  Freshford, 
Limpley-Stoke,  Claverlon,  Bathford,  Bath-hamptOB,  and 
Bathwick,  comprehending  all  that  remain."!  of  its  coiiisein 
this  county  (which  it  cjuits  4  mites  from  Bradford  at  the 
Dundas  Aqueduct  by  which  it  is  carried  over  the  Avoni, 
and  is  on  a  level.  From  Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  it  descends 
into  the  river  Avon,  66^  feet,  liy  seven  locks,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  Between  Devizes  and  Bath,  where  the 
inequality  of  the  ground  is  great,  the  canal  is  carried 
through  the  higher  grounds  by  cuttings,  over  the  lower 
grounds  by  embankments,  and  across  the  branches  of  the 
Avon  by  aqueducts  which  are  distinguished  for  excellent 
construction  and  workmanship.  Between  Bradford  and 
Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  the  canal  is  much  used  in  summer 
for  travelling,  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  along 
which  it  runs,  being  a  great  attraction. 

The  Dorset  and  Somerset  Canal  was  intended  to  join 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Widbrook  near  Bradlbrd  : 
two  acts  were  obtained  for  it.  .3G  and  43  George  III.  (a.o. 
179G  and  IBOS),  but  the  works  were  not  executed.  It  was 
to  enter  Wiltshire  near  the  village  of  Koad  (which  is  in 
SomereetshJrc,  close  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire),  and  to 
pass  near  Trowbridge. 

^  The  third  line  of  canal -navigation  u  that  of  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal:  it  lies  between  the  two  lines  already 
noticed  (the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal),  and  connects  the  Thames  near  Abing- 
flon.w  ith  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Semington,  between 
Devizes  and  Bradford.  Its  whole  length  is  .52 miles,  with  a 
fise  of  168  feet  from  the  Thames  at  Abingdon  to  the  summit- 
level,  and  a  fall  qf  201  feel  from  the  summit -level  ty  the 
Kennet  and  A^von  Canal.  After  parsing  through  the  \'ale 
of  ^V^1ite  IloraC,  inBerksliirc,  by  Wantage  (to  which  town 


there  is  a  short  branch).  Stat  f^islTrm,  Wwt 
Uffincton,  Longcott  (where  ther-  .rt 

and   Shriveuham.  it  entei's  Will  .^ 

commencement   at   Abingdon,  and   ruii-«   west- 
along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  erreen-sand 
Stratton-St.-Margarefs,  Swindon,  and  Wootton- 
the  villace  cf  Clack,  where  it  turns  soulhiouth-v 
runs  bv  Foxham,  Tytherton-Lucoi,  Br--'"" 
Melksfiam,  to   Semington.     The   sn 
county,  commencing  at  Long  Leaze  ; 
garefs,  and  terminating  near  Wootin 
summit-level,  at  Lower  Eaatcott  nca. 
8|  miles  long,  passing  the  town  of  Cn 
and   Severn    Canal    at   Latton   in   i 
Cricklade,     This  branch,  which  is  nearl;. 
was  formed  as  a  separate  canal  under  an  r.. 
(a.d.  1813  \  and  was  called  the  North  WiJ; 
by  a  subsequent  act  (1  and  2  Geo.  IV.,  a., 
corporated  with  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canai 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal  totheTltamesand  Severn^ 
nearly  59  feet,  and  passes  through  a  short  lonr 
Cneklade.    Tliere  are  two  other  branches  of  th*  Wilt*  i 
Berks*  Canal  in  Wiltshire  :   one  of  three  and  a  half 
to  Calne.  with  a  rise  of  21  feet ;  and  one  of  nearly! 
miles  to  Chippenham,  with  a  fall  of  17  feet. 

The  principal  coach  roads  are  the  present  mail-road  I 
London  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter,  and  the  two  fonoeri 
roads  to  Bath  and  Bristol.    The  Salisbury  and  Kx<l4 
road  enters  the  county  about  two  miles  and  a  half! 
hamlet  of  Middle  Wallop,  or  nine  miles  beyood 
and  runs  across  Salisbury  Plain  by  Wiuterslow  Hut 
Thomas's  bridge  (over  the  Bourn)  to  Sali-'  1 

thence  by  Fisherton-Anger,  Wilton,  Nortr 
ford-St.-nlartin,  Compton-Chamberlain,  Fw». 
and  LudwelT  to  ShaOesbury,  just  before  entering^ 
quits  the  county.  One  of  the  Balh  and  Bristol  ex-E 
enters  the  county  at  Hungerfonl ;  and  rung  acraaaf 
nake  Forest  to  Marlborough,  and  thence  across  (hai 
by  Fyfield  and  West  Overton,   Beckhar 
Cherhill.  Black  land.  Calne,  Chippenham,  ( 
a  miie  and  a  half  beyond  which  it  quits  the  count 
other  ex-mail-road  branches  from  the  one  jimt  df 
Bcckhampton,  and  pn.'»es  through  Devizes  ' 
Atford  (0  Bathford  m  Somersetshire  (just 
shire  border),  beyond  which  it  unites  witii  lui'/. 
Calne  and  Chippenham.     A  third  road  to  Bristol 
from  the  first  of  the  two  ex-mail-roads  at  Chippenl 
runs  through  Marshficld  in  Gloucestershire.     It  do«ti 
pass  through  Bath. 

There  are  several  roads  from  London  to  E\ 
the  mail-road.     One  of  these  branching-  fro;:; 
road  at  Salisbury  passes  through  Combe-I!  l 

Dorsetshire  near  Woodyates  Inn.     It  passt- 
tbrd,  Dorchester,  and  Honiton.    Another  road  hii 
from  the  mail-road  at  Andover  enters  the  county 
House,  and  runs  across  Salisbury  Piaio  through . 
Winteiboum-Stoke,  Deptford,  \Vily,  Cricklade, 
beyond  which  it  entei-s  Somersetsh'ire.     A  road  I 
from  this  road  twyond  Ameshury  passes  by  Stc 
Rolleston,  Muddington,  Chiltem- All -Saints,  Cbilt« 
Mary,  Newham,  Ileytesbury,  and  .Maiden  Bradley,  I 
which  it  quits  the  county. 

The  roaJd  from  London  to  the  Old  I^a^^age  on  the  I 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  branchea  from  the 
road  at  Chippenham,  and  runs  by  Yatton-KeynvH,  C*4J^ 
Combe,  and  NeUlelon  into  Gloucestershire,  Anotfiir  r.'W 
to  the  Old  Passage  enters  the  county  at  Coles! 
shire,  beyond  Faiingdon,  and  runs  t>y  High**-, 
Eaton,  Cricklade,  Chariton,  iM;  " 
Great  Sherstone,  and  Luckiiii 
uniting  with  the  former  road  hI  .aiuh) 
ccstershire.  A  road  branches  from  this  i 
and  runs  to  Cirencesler  anH  r:i..,..  .c»(,,^_ 


There  are  several  roads 


one  runs  south  by  west  tu  l :    Wi 

and  Poole   in  Dorselijiire,   iiranchi 
Exeter  (tlu-ough  Blandford,  Doixlu 
little  beyond  Combe-Bissct ;  on. 
Fordiugbridup.  Lyiuihurst.  and  ■ 
Forest  in  T!  .■:    uvo  soulh-i 

one  tlirou^  av,  ihp  o'hi-r  i 

eastward  to  ya  hi  '     " 

ing  li'om  theLo:. 


jr)-.  the  count 
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kMBd>4ira   north-\ve«t  to    llith  an.l    r>M>;u!  ;   oiih 
HeytesS  niofeter,  \\  > 

_^  Jerlnanci.  .   tJiis  &t  W,.     . 

tt  Al  IkUt. 

fhc  Grt'M  WesUrn  Kailway  has  Mcon»iderai>Ie  part  of  iU 
Ine  in  Utia  county,  which  it  cros^t's  in  a  direction  n^'tu-ly 
Ji«l  to  that  ot  Utc  Wilt^  and  ik-rks  CJanal.     It  enters 
re  between  theSh.;       '         .'"'•'  iitions, 

tt  of  wliich  is  77  n  ninus, 

are  stations  atSwuiMLM,,  ..  i^.,,.,,,, -w. ,.-.-■ 
^dJoiiles.i.  Ooreham.and  Box.     There  are  i 

les  ;    oilu  lit   WoiiltfiTi-ltAiiiif    iinp  iiirlii  .tkI 

aru    _ 

iou  ul'  HI'  l  lu  a  Diile.     On  the  Uux  plniie 

the  HoM  I  arly  a  mile  and  three-ouarters 

\  Thv  A  Great  Western  Union  lutilway 

t:  sVeiitern  at  Swinilon  station,  and 

is  to  run.  to  tjJuucester  &nd  (Jheltenham.     It  is 
far  a£  Cirencester,  including  all  the  part  which 
>llg»   to  thi.^  county.     There   are  fitationa  at  Purton, 
!ty,  ajid  t'irL-nce>teT. 

"■■  —In    au  agricultural    point   of   view   the 
inl  iiay  be  divided  into  two  districts,  the  first 

aoi  t.irt    comprehending    all    the   Wiltshire 

rn-  I'lTjecljnsf  vaileya.  and  seimrated  from 

!  iC'^lar  line  runnintc  round  the  foot  of 
ik-hiij»  Ironi  their  entrance  intoihe  north-ea.st  part 
tiirc  to  their  Bouth-webt  termination  at  Maiden 
We  fchall  therefore  consider  these  districts  sepa* 


in  currents. 

being  thin,  and  uni- 


th  "'      '  —South  or  more  properly 

*i  in  round  number*,  atiout 

si'jrt'^  (ii  lano.    Kif  Uuwiis  are  an  elevatetl   table- 
fcted  by  valleys,  whieh  give  the  surface  a  broken 
ice.      Thesi-    valleys    c^)ntain    rivers    and    small 
The  soil  beinjf  generally  more  fertile  there,  and 
fclimsite  milder,  cultivation  was  originally  confined  to 
»nd  there  most  of  the  villages  are  situated :  the 
'%nA  tnure  exposed  situations  remain  as  natural  pa»- 
fcheep  and  cattle. 
it  oD  the  Do^vns  is  keen,  and  healthy  to  robust  con- 
The  va]|ey*w  although  more  sheltered  from  the 
winds  from  the  AtlmUic.  partake  of  litis  keen 
is  drawn  al 
»il  on  the  Do' 
resting  on  the  ciiiiiK.     i-  i 

je.  ver)'  well  suited  for  she  i 

broken  up,  it  is  only  by  ;:>'''<>'  >mu  .u:ii  »i._i  .  .m- 
ion  that  it  is  made  to  repay  the  cost.    It  is  cum- 
K  small   i.i.ii...i(ion  whii;h  lias  been  converted 
land,  ;y  on  tiie  borders  of  the  valleys  : 

ration  l>i  ^  upwards  m  consequence  of  the 

for  com  ottedng  temptations  to  the  proprietors 
ien  to  increase  the  quantity  of  land  devoted  to  its 
(»ad  the  extent  of  ]>asture  affording  the  means  of 
^khcep  on  thf>  arable  lnn<i,  and   tluw  increasing  its 
As  we  ■' 
general  1; 

vf  naliire.  n 
irtions  of  the  «  , 
sited  on  thi-  - 
»hite  land.     '1 
lets  p<i'ik,i»t-  .u 


'wns  into  the  valleys, 

1  with  flints  and  of  a 

'   '  waters  washing 

a*  finer  particles 

'    I  ill  in,  iiitd  form  what  is 

;»rt  of  the  valleys  nearest 

M'ddown  lower,  iH'il  imvr-il 


'  ^  '  here  is  a  kind  n  ' 

tn  01  nwing  to  ti^  Ma;  ■! 

rstera  m  pools  which  have  not  had  sufficient  outlet ; 

»e  spot^  are  not  numTOns. 

Mm  ilersect  this  district: 

.»  the  county  at  Mere 

>rdeis  lI  .\-,  ^ad  takes  a  north  and  north- 

:li(m  roil  tcr  edge  of  the  Downs,  keeping 

^«loeto11i  ,  of  Maiden  Bradley,  War- 

r,  Westbur  ri,  towards  Devizes,  where 

with  a  iiiiK  M  xiiii    iiiid   still  more  fertile  vein 

down  the  Pewsey  vale  from  Durbagc.     Another 

i-nti.rfc  ihe  county  frt)m  T)..r-i'!.iliir..    I.^>iii  r  a  con- 

;tnd-hil1s  onwli  !s.  and 

iilu-ad,  Ansty,  "^  ;,  SiC, 

Downs  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  high 

id.     Tliis  vein  is  also  mtl  at  or  near 

another  branch,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  sand-hilU, 

W'flst  Knoylfi  by  Stop-Beacon  and  Rid^e. 


I :  but  tliis  hfls 
iiiing  a  certain 
ure  not  easily 
II  their  fathers' 

iiieul  bow- 
tijy  itjtro- 

ihe  county 


I  Thr-'^e  are  the  priiMUpal  soils  in  tliis division;  and  althou 
Ms  of  a  more  claycv  nature.  If 
the  AV/wf^  to  iJie  hoard  qf  Ai^ 
by  Thoniajt  Davis.; 

The  systers  of  mllivntion  was  originally  «uch  as  tl 
situation  of  the  111  <  soils  and  their  >  h 

the  extensive  p;i  he  Downs  nali  ,  I. 

Wool  wa»s  no  uoui^r.  tiu'  urmciiial  ptoduce  :    ami  i  o  ninre- 
corn  wa*  grown   than   tfie   necessity  of  tlitf  inhabit antasj 
■  ,..,,,,...1     'I  I,.,  ■elates  or  manors  extended  in  narrow  siripaJ 
.  and  had  certain  rights  of  common  and 
:  I  them.     These  were  let  whole,  or  mor«'i 
uied,  and  the  arable  land  lay  in  common 
^  and  patches,  which  precluded  any  system 
of  cultivation  which  was  not  adopted  by  general  consent.  ^ 
This  is  the  history  of  all  common  field*.    Folding  sheep  on 
the  land  was  tlie  great  resource ;  and  tlie  numerous  streams  ^ 
suggested  artificial  irrigation,  by  which  hay  was  increased 
for  winter-feed  and   early  grass   for  the  lambing  season. 
In  no  part  of  England,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter,  was  tlw 
I  system  of  water-meadows  introduced  so  early  or  carried  to 
such  perfection.      In   fact  it   became  one   of  the   chief 
I  features  of  the  agriculture.     A  farm  consisted  of  certain 
j  buildings  and  homesteads,  with  meadows,  irrigated  if  pos^ 
I  sible,  or  kept  iu  heart  bv  folding ;  with  some  fields  to  niise 
com  for  the  family,  and  a  run  on  the  Downs  for  a  certain 
number  of  sheep,  which  were  the  chief  source  of  rent  and 
profit.     Since  the  common  fields  have  mostly  been  eiv- 
closed  and  divided  among  the  proprictnrs,  more  land  has 
beefl  cultivated  and  better  systin 
been  done  slowly,  the  old   a\k!\ 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  fnm. 
brought  to  depart  from  wliat  tli< 
do  before  them.     A  great  and  grnuu:  i 
ever  ha^  taken  place,  and  new  nieJi 
duced,  and  will  m  the  end  render  thii 
far  more  important  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  tliaii 
it  is  now. 

The  buildings  on  a  farm  were  formerly  ver>'  extensive,  .^ 
and  occasioned  a  great  expense  to  the  proprietors  in  con- 
tinual repairs.     Since  the  introduction  of  the  pnicliceur' 
stacking  com  out  of  doors,  which  is  bo  much  better  and 
more  economical  than  laying  it  up  in  barns,  and  especinlly 
tlie  introduction  of  threshing-machine^  the  building*  rw 
now  much  contracted,  and  a  less  burden  to  the  )) 
while  the  rents  are  improved  and  better  paid.     ' 
still  a  principal  object  of  the  Wiltshire   farmer;    \n\\    ms 
attention  is  not  confined  to  them. and  he  makes  Ihem  sulv 
servient  to  a  greater  production  of  corn. 

Jiy  t  he  old  system  the  sheep  ran  on  the  commoDs  or  Dow  mi 
during  sunim^i  '^'il  <i>iiuun,andaIsoua  the  summer  fallows 
till  they  wen  I  up  for  wheat:  as  soon  a*  the  core 

was  reaped,  i  -had  the  stubbles  and  the  Dovrrnt^ 

run  on,  till  winter  forced  the  owners  to  give  them  bay.  wbea 
the  farmer  found  his  own  fold  and  hay.  the  common  shep- 
herd still  feeding  and  folding  the  whole:  Imt  latterly  eani' 
farmer  had  his  own  shepherd  and  folded  on  hi&  own 
Wlieti  the  ewes  are  near  yeaning,  the  owner  takes  tbem 
home  to  the  enclosed  meadows,  and  by  the  time  all  tbc 
Iambs  ai-o  dropped  the  water  t  '  «  are  ready  to  receive^ 
them.     As  there  is  seldom  ^  xi  in  mater  (or  tb# , 

whole  flock,  a  portion  i^  ■"  .,  ^.j.d  off  in  adtiiau 

supply  other  counties,  v  !*ave  more  winter  I 

but  no  commons  or  dot.v :.-  ...  .  .Lumer  nustiue.    Sac*  I 
introduction  of  turnips  a  great  cbBage*o«a  UJeph  pl*r» 
the  system;   many  of  the  wethen  asd  fawvHi  ei''*  ■>v] 
fatted  at  home,  and  the  ooljr  povtios  uM  iM  *»» 
lambs  and  teggs,  which  have  b«ea  bv«d  Im  Um  f*i*f 
without  diminishing  the  breediiif  flock. 

Farms  were  formerly  onieb  analler  Ihaa  they  ■•••* 
sent,  but  it  has  been  ioatA  that  the  e«p««*»  •^  ?••. 
horses  on  a  sanli  farm  i«  voch  greater  la 
on  a  large;.     It  i*  nsort  MHmtageous  to  C" ' 
has  the  largest  fl«ck  wlia^  ftoc  shepbr/d  (sM 
he  has  more  sfaecn,  Ik  ■nut  bx'^ 
much  araUe  land  aa  «il  tall} 
little  »  can  be  proStaUjr  femn  'i 
great  actiTitj-  ia  tbe  iaxmn 
foreman  to  cac^  defa/1m- 
met  with.    TIm  wmtmfstof 
as  the  coai&taaa  fif  caamvii 

two  eiops  a*d  a.  bit' 
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sent  to  waive  Ihe  right  of  common  pasture  after  hav- 
Imiikin^.  Since  Uie  endosurfs  the  system  is  improved; 
•  turnips  arc  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  their  use  for 
'  ivinter-feed  havin?  been  soon  found  out.  Clover,  sainfoin, 
ind  other  artifieial  grasses  come  into  the  rotation,  and  the 
lonly  fault  in  the  differentsystemsis  that  which  is  jet  too  often 
i^inet  with,  of  two  while  straw  cj-ops  following  one  another; 
Itlje  only  palliation  of  this  is  the  abundant  folding  of  sheep 
'on  the  land,  which  keeps  it  in  heart  and  preventji  its 
•exhaustion. 

The  Wiltshire  ploughs  are  mostly  without  wheels  or  with 
•only  one  wheel:  the  former  are  used  on  rougli  heavy  Hoils, 
»«iut  the  latter  on  stubbles  and  clover  leys.     In  the  flinty 
hsoils  a  plough  with  two  wheels  is  generally  used,  as  being 
steadier:  the  furrows  being  necessarily  shallow,  the  swiu£^- 
['plough  would  be  too  easily  thrown  out  of  the  ground. 
f'The  heavy  white  lands  require  three  hoi-sfs  at  least  to  a 
'plough,  but  the  lifjht  chalky  lands  can  be  easily  ploughed 
'  with  two  ;  and,  with  gooti  ploughmen,  lighter  ploughs  might 
'he  used,   such  as  tne   improved   Berkshire  and  SuftV'll; 
ploughs.     The  carts  and  waggons  are  too  heavy.     A  light 
[''uingle-horse  cart  is  far  preferablf,  atid  will  no  doubt  be 
'generally  adopted   when  its  economy  in  horse-laboiir  is 
appreciated.     The  light  thin  soils  on  the  Downs,  when 
cultivated,  require  much  skill  to  make  them  productive. 
"Formerly   they   were    much   worked   and   pulverized   m 
8\immef,  by  which  the  texture  was  too  much   loosened, 
End    weeds  were   greatly  increased.     The  wheat   looked 
well   in   spring;    but   the    earth   was  blown    away   from 
the  roots  in  high  winds  and  dry  weather,  and  abundant 
crops  of  poppies  took  the  place  of  the  thin  and  withered 
corn.     Lately  the  farmers  have  adopted  a  better  plan ; 
they  try  to  give.firraness  to  the  soil  by  pressure  and  fold- 
ing, before  sowing,  and  the  crops  are  much  improved. 

The  common  practice  of  raftering  the  land,  as  it  is  called, 
Ihat  is.  ploughing  a  furrow  and  laying  the  fiirrow^slice  on 
the  solid  land,  and  then  opening  another  furrow  18  inches 
I  from  the  first,  so  as  to  produce  another  similar  ridge,  leaving 
the  surface  in  alternate  open  furrows  and  double  ritlges,  has 
the  cflect  of  killing  the  grass  and  exposing  half  the  roots  to 
the  air.  the  other  half  not  being  stirred,  tt'hen  this  is  done 
across  the  stitches,  at  right  angles,  or  diagonally,  which  is 
better,  one  harrowing  down  and  ploughing  prepare  the  land 
for  wheat  sowing;  and  the  crops  justify  Ihtr  practice,  but  it 
11  is  faulty  in  that  it  soon  fillsthe  land  with  weeds.  One  good 
ploughing  and  pressingwith  iron  cylinders  after  a  clean  layer 
18  a  lar  better  preparation.  A  heavy  drag  or  a  nine-share 
!•  plough  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  substitute  for  plough- 
ing. It  stirs  and  cleans  the  land  at  the  same  time,  raising 
the  root-weeds  to  the  surface,  to  be  gathered  and  burned. 

In  the  sandy  soils  the  seed  is  generally  deposited  by 
the  drilling-machine  ;  but  where  flints  abound  this  imple- 
ment is  not  BO  applicable,  and  the  broad-cast  sowing  is 
cnntinne<i. 

The  moat  common  rotation  now  adopted  on  the  heavy 
■white  lands,  where  tuniips  will  not  grow,  is  that  of  falkr.v, 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  clover;  or,  which  is  belter,  fallow, 
^vheat  or  barley,  clover  mown,  ditto  fed,  wheat,  beans,  or 
oats,  live  second  year  of  the  clover  it  is  broken  up  early 
in  summer  and  well  pulverized,  and  the  sheep  are  folded 
on  it  al  night:  the  wheat  is  generally  good  after  it.  Half 
the  barley  or  wheat  stubble  is  now  generally  sown  with 
peas,  beans,  or  vetches,  and  the  other  half  with  clover;  the 
land  ig  kept  clt^an  by  wfeeding  and  hoeing  the  crops,  and 
the  clover  is  more  certain  from  not  recurring  so  often. 

On  the  sands  the  Norfolk  rotation  of  turniiK,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  is  commonly  adopted,  with  the  variation  of 
a  fallow  between  I  he  clover  and  wheat,  when  the  land  i^ 
close  folded  and  thus  consolidated.  Skime  good  farmers 
have  pea'*  or  tares  it^d  off  early  on  half  the  bai  ley  hind,  to 
prevent  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  clover.'  In  the 
Pewsey  vale  the  sandy  loam  is  so  nearly  allied  to  c'ay  as 
to  b*  cropped  like  heavy  land,  and  the  crops  here  arc 
inore  certain  and  abundant.  The  Down  land  is  cropped 
in  various  manners,  tuniips  and  barley  or  oats  being 
the  principal  crops;  on  the  deeper  red  soils  wheat  is 
introduced  every  fourth  or  tirth  year.  Rjipe  and  r>e- 
grass  are  sometimes  sown  together  after  wheat,  to  be  fed 
off  in  spring,  and  the  grass  is  continued  a  year  or  two 
■  snore  torecmit  the  land.  The  flocks  of  sheep  which  are 
•Itcpt  everywhere  give  the  princi])al  supply  of  manure  by 
the  fold;  as  fewer  horned  cattle  are  kept  in  the  yards. 
When  the  ©wes  and  lambs  feed  in  the  water-meadows,  the 


folding  is  found  to  be  far  more  effective  Ibaa  ftl  any  cilfatr 
lime.  This  is  probably  from  the  sbundanoe  of  \iiiw  prt- 
duced  by  the  fresh  succulent  grass. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  considurable  quai '       -  t\ 

sstnds,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  ■ '  t 

has  been  a  common  observation,  that  a  bao  ye*;  mr  wi>i«t 
is  generally  a  good  one  for  potatoes,  which  incrvaaci  tW 
value  of  this  excellent  root. 

Wc  have  alluded  to  the  water-meadowii,  whivh  ia  t^ 
pari  of  the  county  are  extremely  well  mH""""! 
are  two  kinds  of  water-meadows,  those  in  v 

work  anil  those  which  ore  flo<ided.     [In 
flooded  meadows  are  those  which  lie  along  tlic  couitr) 
llie  rivers  or  rivulets,  and  are  flat  and  level  n«.turmUji 
rendered  so  by  art.    The  water  ia  let  on   by  slutc** 
channels  from  the  upper  pail  of  the  stream,  and  kept 
i  banks,  if  necessary,  and  let  off  again  into  the  \om 
I  the  stream,  or  on  lower  meadows,  by  aimilar  ftl 

channels.    This  method  requires  a  g..    ' 
I  and  more  expensive  works.    The  i 
UU.  to  2(.J/.  per  acre  ;    but  the  return  n  > 
is  a  capital  extremely  well  laid  out.     It 

there  ai-e  above  20,000  acres  of  excelku: ...._ 

in  this  district. 

As  soon  as  the  after-grass  is  eaten  bare  in  autmon, 
water  is  let  on;  all  the  grips  and  chii 
been  dnmaged  by  tlie  treading  of  the  i 
fully  <lug  out  and  repaired.     TTie  best  tiuie  for  \\v 
lion  is  soon  alter  Michaelmas,  when  the  runs 
tine  earth  from  the  hills  around.     The  water 
covers  the  meadows  for  a  forlnight  or  three  weeks,  I 
them  a  good  soaking  at  first.'     This  make*  tha 
close  and  increases  the  roots  of  the  grajsses.     It  is 
off  till  the  surface  is  quite  dry  again.    If  any  scum 
on  the  water  during  the  flooiling,  it  is  imraediatel 
or  it  would  do  harm.     When   the   growth   of  t 
seems  to  fliag,  the  water  is  let  on  again  for  a 
only.      During   hard   frost   it  is  useful    to    hav* 
meadows  covered  wilh  water,  which  prevents  t 
touching  the   roots:    «a  spring   advances   the  i 
nuist  l>e  much  shorter,  till  the  grasa  attains   ' 
size   and    bulk.      Where   there    is    not    lufli 
to  flood    a  meadow,  or   if   it   lies  on  «  d^; 
catch-work  is  the  only  melho<l  applicable,  anil 
on  and  off  of  the  water  is  regulated  on  the  same 
The  great  value  of  early  una  abundant  ^rass  for 
lambs  makes  these  meadows  of  the  '.-     *    *       ■ 
to  the  sheep-farmer.     When  they  ai 

end  of  Apnl  or  later,  the  water  w  k;  ... _. 

and  then  let  oft'.     In  six  weeks  alter  a  very  hea^y 
hay  may  be  made  ;   another  short  flooding  produci     _ 
dant  atter-feed.     This  however  is  generally  led  oftfl 
horses  and  cows,  as  it  is  thought  to  rot  sheep  at  that 
but  some  watcr-meadowa  on  the  Avon  oever  wiuae 
any  time. 

'llie  best  watei^meadows  are  on  a  loose  bed  of 
flints^  with  scarcely  any  earth;  which  would  lead 
think  that  water  alone  is  sufficient  to  feed  plants 
water  is  tinpregnated  with  mineral  and  org&nic 
extremely  minute  division.and  to  these  it  piobahljr 
extreme  fertility.  There  are  two  small  water-; 
Orchiston,  six  miles  from  Amesburv,  which  «ft 
called  the  'long  grass  meadows.'  They  contain 
only  2^  acres;  out  the  crop  of  hay  is  somctimefi  «» 
mous,  that  the  ttthe  of  it  was  once  sold  for  five  guinin 
is  found,  on  examination  of  the  grasses,  that  the  Ag 
Stnlmiifera  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  in  fact  alinio»l«it* 
eluding  all  other  grasses.  This  is  the  Fiorin  gratu  <*" 
80  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  to  oWaiu 
universal  notice  amongst  agriculturists;  but,  bkd  otter 
plants  overrated  bv  those  who  desire  to  i  thrc 

its  celebrity  had  a  short  nin.     Asthe  rivul.  .  i  )•  ' 

the  water  to  these  meadows  is  subject  tu  yiti  ,,i,n  ..  ^^ 
in  different  seasons,  and  sometimes  is  low  in  \Mntw,  ' 
happens  then  that  very  little  hay  can  be  cut  m  ouiaunr 
but  this  is  not  often  the' case. 

As  the  cows  in  this  district  are  not  such  nl.ipit*  of  aU«n- 
lion  as  the  slieep,  the  breeds  are  vi  few  o( 

them  of  superior  quality.     The  chi  nib* 

bordere  of  Dorectshire,  whence  con  j^Ain 

the  towns,  North  Wiltshire  producing  ^SC«^ 

whey-butter — its  chief  produce  being  vhee»c. 

The  Willsiiire  sheep  aie  a  >  ariety  of  tiie  SouthdowSt 
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but  not  in  geii«flLl  «o  pure.   The  original  breed  w&s  homed, 

but  this  ha«  been  hlmcist  enlirely  supei^edcd  by  the  polled 

breed,  whicb  prodnci-sa,  finer  vtool,  if  not  so  large  a  car- 

Or  latf   Ihe  size  has  been  an  object   to  the  breeder, 

fine  wool  has  much  diminished  in  value.  An  attempt 

formerly  made  to  introduce  the  Merino  breed,  and 

between  it  and  the   Southdown;  but  it  did   not 

fer:  the  fcht-ep  were  too  delicate  for  the  climate  and 

1,  and  the  sxipenor  quality  of  their  wool  did  not  make 

■>reriority  of  the  carcasses.    There  is  probably 

it  not  a  i-cmnant  of  Merino  blood  in  any  ilocK 

Tb«  great  object  in  keeping  a  flock  of  »heep  formerly 
t'>  ftilil  llitMii,  and  for  this  pur])ose  they  must  be  strong 
■  i\v  the  early  fatting  is  the  principal  ob- 
1  it  breed  aniwernthiK  purpose  beat.     The 

^n  breed  wan  introduced  into  Wiltshire  in  1789,  by 
llell  of  Kennett,  and  since  that  time  has  almost 
Superseded  the  old  VVillshire  breed.     Crosses  with 
jreeds,  such  as  the  Leicester  and  Cotteswold,  are 
iiy  common  ;  and  since  the  carcass  has  become  the 
'  object,  these  half-breds,  as  they  are  called,  are  thcuj^ht 
>ine  to  be  most  profitable.     Their  wool  is  not  so  fine, 
but  loni;er,  and  the  fleeces  heavier. 
The   pigs  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  counties ;   the 
and  Neapolitan   breeds  having  by  their   crosses 
>ved  the  original  breeds  and  altered  all  their  qualities, 
reduced  in  size  and  bone,  and  fatten  both  earlier 
)ess  time  :  all  these  thiniepi  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
at  prejudiced.     It  is  remarkable  that,  white  the  ad- 
of  a  smaller  size  has  been  so  readily  recognised  in 
r,  many  breeders  still  aim  at  gi-eat  size  in  the  home 
Experience  will  perhaps  convince  them,  in  the 
that  they  are  wrong,  and  that,  generally  speakine:,  a 
animal  of  perfect  symmetry  is  more  profitable  than 
one. 

A  n'iltthire  A^ricuitufe. — The  north-western  dis- 
fofWiltsfiire  differs  sfroatly  from  the  southern  district, 
subsoil  in  this  part  of  the  county,  instead  of  being 
V,  conMsts  chiefly  of  flat  broken  stone,  called  proviii- 
V  eom-grate.  It  >s  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cotteswold 
in  Gloucestershire.  These  stones  serve  for  building 
they  are  of  sufficient  thickness,  and  the  thinner 
tn  cover  houses,  instead  of  slate.  Tlie  top  soil  a  a 
Mvous  loam  mixed  with  irregular  flat  stones, 
Iv  called  stone-brash.  In  some  places  a 
am  01  Liay  is  interposed  between  the  rock  ana  the  top 
"  ioh  may  easily  be  mown  by  the  oaks  which  thrive 
whilst  on  other  parts  the  elm  thrives  best.  Where 
he  top  soil  is  thin,  it  is  poorer,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated 
»  arable  land;  where  it  is  deep  and  rich,  there  are 
kiiQb  of  the  finest  pastures  in  Enijland,  such  as  those  about 
Chippenham  and  thence  southward  to  Melksham  and 
T>t)wbrid?e,  where  the  largest  oxen  may  be  fatted. 

There  is  a  very  fertile  vein  of  gravel,  or  rather  of  small 

'  •helly-sand  with  pebbles,  covered  with  a  good  depth  of 

HHi  mould,  which  runs  in  a  broken  line  from  Melksham 

<  'hippenham  to  Cricklade,  but  extends  wider  from 

11    throuu^h    Christian   Mai  ford   and   Dantzey   to 

Hk  riord.    All  thi»  vein  is  very  rich  land,  especially  near 

Mxvjr.     The  porous  subsoil  keeps  the  soil  cir>'  and  warm 

Br  than  any  artificial  draining  could  do.     A  less  fertile 

'  of  sand  runs  from  Redbum  by  Sea^rj',  Draycott,  and 

fon  Benger  to  I^ngley  BumelJ  by  Chippf^nliam,  and 

'another  begins  at  the  opposite  corresponding  hill  atCharl- 

,«nd  runs  through  Bremhill  to  Branham.     The  greatest 

Tof  the  residue  of  the  soil  of  this  district  lies  on  a  hard 

rock  of  a  rough  irregular  kind  of  bastard  limestone, 

!  only  for  mending  the  roads  with  :  the  soil  above  tliis  rock 

mrwtiv   retentive   of  moisture,  and  consequently  cold. 

!  consists  of  a  poor  iron-day  fit  only  for  wood, 

y  ungrateful  to  the  cultivator. 

'  is  essentially  a  dairy  country,  and  probably 

mmemorial.    The  buildings  are  well  suited 

.',  and  placed  conveniently  with  respect  to 

iig  fields.     The  cheese-lotls  are  often  on  a 

>,~..i;  scale;  and  all  the   buildings  are  kept  in  a 

nibstantial  order.     I^eases  are   common  for  14  or 

and  the  tenant   is  prevented  from  selling  hay  or 

ecures  his  keeping  suflicient  stock  for  manure. 

its  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  south- 

t.    The  common  fields  have  been  mostly  en- 

..     of  parliament,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
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husbandry.  Some  of  the  best  land  has  been  laid  down  in 
grass,  and  a  better  system  of  cropping  has  been  generally 
introduced,  and  a  cleaner  tiilajge. 

The  most  common  rotation  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury was  that  of  wheal,  oats,  turiups,  barley,  clover  mown, 
then  fed,  and  summer  fallowed  for  wheat.  This  was  not  a 
bad  coui'se,  but  improvements  have  been  introduced  ac- 
I  cording  a&  the  soil  wa^  heavier  or  lighter.  Folding  slie«p 
on  wet  cold  clays  is  never  profitable,  and  leeding  oxen  on 
oil-cakes  and  hay  has  only  been  introduced  of  late  yeara, 
and  is  by  no  means  generally  adopted  a£  a  svstem.  BarTey 
does  not  come  to  such  perfection  in  the  heavier  soils,  wliicn 
are  better  adapted  to  beans  and  vetches  as  a  prepaiation 
for  wheat,  instead  of  a  too  frequent  recurrence  of  clover. 
The  turnips  after  wheat  and  oats,  with  only  the  sheep-fold 
to  recruit  the  land,  are  never  so  good  as  with  good  yard- 
muck  ;  and  the  feeding  of  sheep  on  the  turnip  does  not 
sufficiently  enrich  it  when  the  crop  is  light.  Most  of  the 
cold  clays  require  draining,  an  improvement  of  whicti  the 
effects  are  so  striking,  that  it  must  soon  become  very  general 
on  such  soils. 

The  grass  land  forms  the  greater  portion  of  North  Wilt- 
shire, and  the  cheese  made  there  is  justly  celebrated.  It  is 
mostly  bought  up  by  factors  for  the  supply  of  London  and 
other  large  towns.  The  dairy  is  managed  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  so  much  depends  on  this,  that  with  cure  nearly  as 
good  cheese  may  be  made  from  inferior  pastures  as  from 
the  best.  There  is  an  opinion  that  poor  land  gives  the 
best  cheese,  and  this  notion  prevails  in  Cheshire  :  but  there 
are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  opinion  has  no 
foundation.  The  land  may  be  poor  for  corn,  and  yet  pro- 
duce very  sweet  herbage,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Downs ;  but 
a  rich  milk  equally  well  managed  will  produce  a  richer 
cheese.  No  one  will  aasert  that  the  Stilton  cheesus  made 
in  Leicestershire,  on  the  richest  pastures,  or  tliat  the  Gru}'cre 
or  Parmesan  cheeses,  are  not  of  superior  quality  to  any 
cheese  made  on  poor  land. 

Formerly  the  cows  were  fed  with  hay  in  winter  in  the 
pastures :  but  so  much  damage  was  dune  to  the  land  by 
the  treading  of  heavy  animals  in  wet  weather,  that  many 
dairymen  now  keep  their  cow*  in  the  stalls  from  November 
to  April,  as  they  do  in  Holland.  Tliey  find  the  advantage  of 
this  practice  both  to  the  cows  and  the  pastures;  and  this 
also  gives  them  manure  lor  the  arable  land,  as  well  as  the 
grass  land,  which  is  more  improved  by  manuring  with  a  rich 
compost  than  by  tlie  irregular  droppings  of  the  dung  from 
the  cows  in  the  pastures.  The  manuring  of  grass  land  is 
genei-aily  done  immediately  aller  hay-making.    This  im- 

Eiroved  system,  and  that  of  feeding  and  mowing  the  grass 
and  alternately,  have  done  much  good  to  the  pastures,  and 
kept  them  freer  from  docks,  thistles,  and  other  weeds. 

Much  of  the  heavy  wet  soils  has  been  improved  by 
under-draining,  but  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done.  Tile 
stone  in  the  substratum  is  well  adapted  to  fill  drains  witli, 
and  if  these  are  only  made  sufficiently  near  to  each  other, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  will  »oou  be  altered  fur  the  belter, 
where  it  is  too  wet  and  cold. 

Considering  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  water- 
meadows  in  the  southern  district,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
are  so  few  in  the  northern.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  tlie 
ditference  in  the  systems  pursued  on  sheep-farms  and  daii^y- 
farms.  There  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  a  rich  food 
early  in  spring ;  and  upland  hay  is  plentiful  and  preferred 
by  many  to  lowland  meadow  hay  :  yet  the  advantage  of 
water-meadows  for  cows,  us  well  as  sheep,  should  liave 
drawn  more  attention  to  their  formation. 

The  breed  of  milch-cows  is  an  object  of  greater  attention 
in  this  district  than  in  the  suutheni.  The  long-horned 
breed  was  formerly  in  high  repute,  as  the  old  cows  fatted 
well  and  produced  good  prices  from  their  weight.  Each 
cow  of  Uie  large  breed  will  give  from  3  to  4^  cwt.  of  cheese 
in  a  season,  if  she  calves  in  proper  time.  But  if  more  cows 
of  a  smaller  breed  can  be  fed  on  the  same  land,  and  thua 
every  acre  produce  more  cheese,  whatever  each  cow  may 
give,  the  smaller  cow  is  evidently  the  most  profitable  : 
besides,  smaller  animals  require  less  food,  and  will  thrive 
where  the  larger  would  fall  off.  It  will  probably  be  found, 
in  the  end,  that  good  breeds  of  small  cows  pay  best:  such 
are  the  Ayrsliire  cows  and  the  small  SuHblk  polled  breed. 
Tlie  Noith  Devon  are  sometimes  excellent  milkers,  nnel 
they  certainly  are  the  hundsoniest  breed.  A  great  many 
cuws  are  faited  in  the  dairies,  when  they  are  dry  or  Lavo 
missed  calving. 
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There  are  ver/,  few  market-gardens  <>  is 

distric-f,  and  no  c'id«r  is  tnadtj.    Veg<>tabl^■^  -vm  "ulv  ,<u,i-d 
for  sale  near  Iho  towns  :   every  farm  haviuir  as  mut;!i  gar- 
den as  the  family  requires,  and  no  more.    Tlie  woods  liave 
"diminished  <rrcatly  all  over  the   county,  wliit-h  was  once 
•■very  well  woodi'd ;  and  the  fuel  being  dear  from  the  dis- 
tance ft-om  coal-nunes,  the  decay  of  the  woals  begins  to 
be  felt,     if  plantations  were  judiciously  made,  there  is  ho 
'doubt  but  they  would  ultimately  pay  well.     Much  of  the 
land  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth   of  timber  and 
underwood. 

The  sheep  in  this  district  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
I  'southern  portion  of  the  county,  and  although  there  are  not 
*^  so  extensive  sheep-pastures,  there  is  usually  a  flock  attached 
to  every  arable  farm,  and  foldinij  is  one  of  the  chief  modes 
of  manuring  the  fields.  Cattle  fatted  in  yar<j9  would  pro- 
babiv  produce  manure  of  a  better  quality  for  turnips,  and 
would  be  more  economically  fatted  th:»n  sheep,  for  which 
there  is  not  always  sufficient  feed  at  all  times  of  tbeyear  for 
want  of  water-meadows. 

Many  porkers  arc  fatted  in  the  dairies  on  the  whey. 
afler  it' has  been  skimmed  and  whcy-buttcr  made,  and  the 
breed  of  pigs  has  been  much  improved  of  kte  by  judicious 
crotising  with  small-boned  breeds,  which  fatten  earlier  and 
in  less  time.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  breed  of 
horses;  those  used  on  the  finrms  are  mostly  imported  young 
from  other  counties. 

There  are  many  excellent  markets  in  Willsliire :  the 
principal  corn-markets  are  Warminster,  Devizes,  and  Salis- 
bury. Swindon  and  Salisbury  are  excellent  cattle-markets. 
Marlborough  is  a  great  market  for  cheese,  although  most  of 
it  is  contracted  for  by  factors,  who  take  the  whole  produce 
to  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Wiltshire  tire  ; — Amesbury.  May  17. 
.Tune  21,  Dec.  21  ;  Barwick  Hill.  Nov.  C ;  Bedwin.  July  2t) ; 
Bradford,  Trinifv  Monday  :  Britford.  Au^.  12;  Cahie.  May 
(5. "Sept.  29 ;  Chippenham.  Ma\'  17.  -Tune  22,  Oct.  29,  pec. 
17:  Corsley  Heath,  Whit-Tuesday;  Ciieklade.  second 
Thured-iy  in  April.  Sept.  21 ;  Deviies,  Feb.  13,  Apiil  2U, 
Holy  Thursday,  .luly  .^  Oct.  2,  20;  DJJton  Man^h. 
Easter  Monday.  Sept.  24 ;  Downton,  April  23,  Oct.  2  ;  East 
I.avinpjton,  Aug.  10;  Great  Bedwin,  April  23.  .Tnly  20; 
Hevlesbnrj-.  May  14.  Sept.  23  ;  Hi«rhwoith.  Aug.  13,  Oct. 
11,"  29;  Hindpn,  Monday  before  Whit-Sunday,  Oct.  20; 
KinffsdovvTL,  Wednesday  before  St.  Matthew's  dav  ;  Ludger- 
shalf,  July  2S  ;  Maiden  Bradley,  May  6,  Oct.  2  ';  Mahncs- 
bur}',  March  2R.  April  2R,  June  6;  Marlborough,  July  10, 
Au^.  22,  Nov.  23;  Melksham,  July  27;  Mere,  M,av  17. 
Oct.  10;  Norlcase,  April  2,3;  Piirton,  Tuesday  before  i\Iay 
G,  Friday  alter  Sept.  19;  Bamsbury.  May'li,  Oct.  11; 
Salisbury.  Tuesday  alter  Jan.  G,  Whit  iMonday  and  Tuesday, 
Tuesday  after  Wiyhlll  fair;  Swindon,  Monday  before  April 
B,  second  Monday  after  May  12,  Sept.  11,  second  Monday 
in  Dec. ;  Tanhill,  Aug.  G ;  TrowbridEje.  Aug.  5  ;  Warmin- 
ster, Apri).  Aup.  11,  22.  Oct.  2G;  Wcstbury.  first  Friday 
in  Lent.  Easter  Monday.  Whit-Monday  ;  Whitchurch.  Nov. 
17;  Wilton,  May  4,  Sept.  12:  Woolton-Basset,  May  4, 
Nov.  1.3,  Dec.  19 ;  Yariwrouph  Castle,  Oct.  4. 

Divisions,  toirnx,  vy-f".— The  county  is  divided  into 
twentj'-eis^ht  hundreds,  which,  with  their  respective  posi- 
tions in  the  county,  areas,  and  population  in  1831,  are  as 
follows: — 
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The  city  of  Salisbury  is  included  in  ' 
dred,  tlie  borough  of  Devizes  in  Potlern. 
hundred,  and   the   borough  of  Marlborou^li  la 
hundred. 

Wiltshire   contains  the   county-town  and  cMyi 
Sarum,  or  Salisburj' ;  the  parliamcntaiy  boroughs 
Chippenham,    Cnckladc.    Devizes,    Moir-    '      - 
borougli.Westbury,  and  Wilton  ;  the  disfra 
of  Great  Bedwin.  Downton,  Hr-}'— '^"•■'     1. ....,..,, 
shall,  Old  Sarum,  and  Woottu.  and  Wit 

towns  of  Amesbury.  Great  Bi-aJi l  .  -iun: 

East  or  Market  Lavington,   Mrikshara, 
Trowbridge,  and  Warminster.    vSome  of  . 
described  in  separate  articles.     [Amesbu&y  ,  BtLvorji 
(Gre.\t);  Cat.nk;  Chippknham  ;  Caicxr  ahf  ;    Drviri 
Sj\ushury  ;  Sahi'm.]     Of  the  rest  we  sul 

Malmesbui-j-  is  in  the  hundred  of  Malm 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  Li  ■  ' 

Railway  to  Shrivcnham  station, . 
Highworth.   AccordinKtoaoaiitnn  umpij^  aiMun  i. 
bury  priory,  compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  fourtyc 
tury,  and  quoted  by  Leland  in  his '  Cni''"'^"  ■■>  '  ♦' 
town  here  with  a  castle,  reputed  toli: 
vvallo  Malmutius,oneoflhe  Brilishkii  „ 
before  the  Roman  invasion.    Tlie  town  v 
stroyed  by  foreign  invaders,  but  the  ca*'u 
near  its  walls  a  Scottish  monk,  called  Maiidi: 
delpht  who  had  been  so  worried  in  his  own 
jdunderers  and  robbers  as  to  be  induced  to  &■ 
land,  established  himself  as  a  hermit,  and  aftersN 
the    founder   of  a    monastic  community,   whict 
the  rank  of  a  Benedictine  abbey.    Tlie  chronlcI( 
to  the  castle  the  British  name  of  Bladon  and  \l 
name  of  Ingcllium.    He  affirm*  that   the   iieigk 
village  of  Brokeuboroughlr^'l  1""  "  "->.  .h,  , 
burgh,  and  bad  been  the 
and  Christian,  but  without 
or  Saxon.    This  partly  fabulon 
dicate  that  there  were  at  Mali 
period  a  castle  and  a  town.    Maildeipii  iouotieil 
nastery  in  the  scvcnih  century.  ;ind  frnm  him  the 
name  Malmepbuiy,  a  corr- 
to  have  originated.    It  is  , 
from  the  Danish  invasions  ul  llic  laiil  li  a; 
when  the  town  was  twice  burnt;  but  r 
being  enriched  by  lands  and  rendered  vl 
became  one  of  the  most  imporiaut  moiia- 
of  England.     The  abbot  was  mitred  in  tht  .v.^'i 
HI.    The  yearly  revenues  of  the  abbey  at  the 
were  80;i/.  17?.  7ff. 

The  borough  appears  to  have  hod  a  charter  as  tatly.^ 
the  reign  of  Athclbtan,  when  the  inhabit;(:it>  arc 
have  contributed  grtatly  to  a  victor)-  ovei 
the  reijrn  of  Stephen  *  castle  was  built  In 
was  walled  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  who  v^a*  hov 
obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  to  Ihe  king-     In  tJut, 
war  of  Stephen  and  Maud,  the  town  and  i    - 
(a.d.  1152)  by  Prince   Henry,  son  of  >: 
tlenry  IL    In  the  civil  war  of  Chai'les  I 
a  garrison  here,  which  was  driven  out 
Waller,  at  the  head  of  ft  pari:-  -■-•■•■  i.,  ^.a^j, 
1G43.    The  royalists  recovered  but  it  wm  tftia 


Uken  by  the  parJiamcnlarians  under  Cdbnel  Mltittr.  or 
Mnuic,   who    stormed  it.    a.d.    1045,      Tlie  cloth  • 
flotirifihed  in  the  middle  ages,  atcordins^  to  the  Ichli: 
of  LeUnd,  who  says  that  30LiO  'cloth'  -  -  ot'  clolli. 

were  made  yearly.    The  abhey  buildr  converted 

in*  '  "' -factorj' by  one  Stumpe,  a  cloUiicr,  to  whom 

tl^ii  !  granted 'them. 

*--  '      1  an  eminence  in  the  point  of  land 
1  of  the  Avon  .ind  the  .stream  '  I-o- 
...^ ,  .,,  .  ,on-vi-ater   from  Tetbtirj'  and  Broken- 
borough,  and  consiatsi  of  somo  strt'ets  imtjularly  laid  out, 
tut  paved  and  lighted.    The  town  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipal  and  old  parliamentary 
(wotj^rh,  V,  hieli  comprehends  the  abbey  nansli  or  district, 
the  pariAies  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mary  West - 
of  pnrt  of  these  parishes  is  without  the  bo- 
ition  returns  do  not  discrimi- 
id  out-parts.    The  statistics  of 
inrt-e  paiuue?,  in  ISLJI,  were  as  follows:— 
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the  population  2834  periions  were  comprehended  in 

"borough.     By  the  Bountlti  i  adjacerit 

I  were  added  to  the  borou;.:  ilary  pur- 

enlarei'"-"  ■'      'puJation  to  oi-^.i.     iliere  are  two 

hes — tt;  hurchandSf.  Mary's,  and  the  re- 

■  ''*■  "  '' — vlv.  .St.  PauPb.    The  Abbey  church  was, 

iution.  purchased  by  the  inhabifanis  of  S|. 
.  and  made  parochial.     It  ia  well  described 
•a  ripht  mafirnificent  thin^."  It  was  originally 
ch ;  the  central  tower  had  fallen  before  Le- 
time,  and  now  but  a  small  part  of  the  church  re- 
^  thai  J9  to  say,  part,  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  the 
•outhem  porch,  and  a  wall  belonging  to  the  south 
lept.    The  upper  part  of  the  western  tower,  which  was 
ling  in  Leiand's  time,  has  since  fallen,  and  the  part  of 
Uve  immediately  adjacent  to  it  is  dilapidated,  so  that 
"  now  used  standi  in  the  midst  of  ruins.     Tlie  ar- 
jture  of  what  reraaim  of  the  west  front  and  the  ad- 
part  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  of  the  south  porch, 
15  heautiPullv  enriched,  js  Norman;  the  rest  of  (he 
appears   to  be   chiefly  of  decorated  Englisli   cha- 
Tlie  interior  is  a  mixture  of  the  Norman  and  the 
, or  pointed  ityle.     In  the  interior,  near  the  altar, 
pen,   apparently  composed  of  architectural  frag- 
Jflosing  a  space  in  which  stands  an  altar-tomb, 
in  royal  robes,  said  to  represent  King  Athel- 
buried  in  the  church  of  Mahnesbury  Abbey  ; 
>mL>  l^  however  of  much  later  date  than  thai  prince, 
■  now  far  from  the  place  of  his  interment,  which  waa 
choir,  under  the  hijrh  altar.     There  were  formerly 
churches  in  the  churchyard  of  tJie  Abbey  :  namely, 
Lbbey  church  just  noticed ;  the  old  parish  church  of 
,  Paul,  of  which  the  lofly  tower  is  stiil  standing  and  is 
led  a>  a  belfrj",  while  the  eastern  end,now  ciiiite  detached 
the  tower,  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling-nouse  ;  and  a 
church,  which  liCland  describes  as  'a  very  old  pece 
►rk.*  used  in  his  time  as  a  cloth-factory,  ani  now  alto- 
»r  d*^royed.     The  church  of  St.  Mary  Wesfport  is  a 
'liniar,  erected  nearly  two  cenlunes  ago 
"Id  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sir 
l.iin  ^^  ilkr.  There  w  near  the  Abbey  church  a  house, 
>wer  port  of  which  wan  probably  part  of  the  abbot's 
imce:  the  upper  p    '   '  r*'  modern.     There  is  an 

ilient  crou«  jft  the  m^  ,  which  Leland  records 

having  H"-"  '"•'■'' -i' in. i  iin-  uuM-nory  of  man  ;  and  west 
'Ihc  A  [1)5:  called  Chapel-house,  supposed 

invc  ih..  .  h-,r»el  of  a  nunnery  which 

rid  has  preserved  notices 

'•s  in  or  near  the  town. 

lit  to  have  incorporated  in  it 

n  or  house  of  entertainment 

:  the  corporation  alms-house, 

.vr  the  Avon,  i*  supposed  to 


1  catn-prrhend  some    remains  of  an  establishment  of  the 
Hospitallers.    Therti  arc  60mv  frai^naenta  of  the 
.lis. 
I      Theic  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  four 
bridges— two  over  the  Avon  and  two  over  the  Newton- 
water. 

Malmcfcbury  has  httle  trade  or  manufactures:  the 
clothing  trade  gives  employment  to  a  few  persons,  and 
tanning,  brewinvr,  and  lace-making  are  carried  on.  Th« 
market  is  on  Saturday,  R"'  tV'---..  o^.^  sr.v-.,^|  large  cattle- 
markets  or  fairs  for  hoi  > 

The  borough  has  retun ;L  i'.uliament  with 

Htlle  interruption  since  the  time  of  txiward  I.  By  the 
Reform  Act  it  was  reduced  from  returning  two  members 
to  return  only  one ;  and  by  the  Boundarv-  Act  the  limitit 
and  population  of  the  boroujrh  were  much  enlarged.  It  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act. 

The  living  o{  St.  Pauls  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  tha 
|>erpt'tual  curacies  of  Redhonie  and  Corston  chapels, 
which  are  in  the  parish,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of 
203/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Mahnesbury,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  Tlie  living  of  St.  ^lary  Westport  is  a  vicarage, 
united  with  the  adjiHCent  parocliial  chapelries  of  Broken- 
borough  and  Charlton,  jointly  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
31tV.,  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  divisions  as  St.  raul's. 

The  parish  of  St.  Paul  and  the  abbey  district  compre- 
hended, in  18;^,  eight  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  2l)a 
scholars,  namely,  138  boys  and  67  girls  ;  giving  rather  less 
than  one  in  eleven  of  the  pojKdation  under  dailv  instruction. 
One  of  these  day-schools  was  a«  endowed  scftool,  with  13 
boys ;  two  were  national  schools,  with  60  boys  atid  45 
girls.  The  national  schools  were  attended  on  Sundays  by 
70  boys  and  4"'  r  '  md  there  were  five  other  Sunday- 
schools,  with  us:  giving  520  scholars,  or  above 
two  in  nine  01  ^,u  j/i^j/iilation,  under  instruction  on  Sun- 
day.   There  was  no  return  made  from  the  parish  of  St. 

Man-  Wcstiioii. 

1  IS  of  eminence  in  their  respective  ages  were 

coti  u  Malmcsbury  : — St.  Aldhefm,  a  Saxon  writer 

of  note  in  Uie  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  v.ns  for  a  time 
abbot  of  MalmesbuT3',  where  he  was  interred ;  William  of 
Malmesbur)',  one  ol  the  best  English  historians  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  a  ni'ink  of  the  abbey ;  and  Thomas 
Hobbrs,  somefimcs  1  the  Philosopher  of  Mai mes- 

bun',  was  a  native  i  h  of  St.  Mary  We.^tport. 

Marlborough  is  in  .^I'litii-y  luindred,  75^'"''  the 

General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  Great  \'  lil- 

way  to  Reading,  and  from  thence  by  the  Bath  nnu  unuugh 
Newbury  and  Hungerlbrd,  Some'  antiquaries  have  pro- 
posed to  ii.x  the  Roman  station  Cunclio,  of  Antoninus,  at 
Folly  Farm,  close  to  Marlborough :  and  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  is  strong.  There  was  a  castle  at 
Marlborough  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  which  wa« 
seized  during  his  imprisonment  by  his  brother  .Tohn  ;  but 
on  Richard's  return  it  was  reduced  under  the  king's 
fKDwer.  A  parliament  or  assembly  was  held  here  in  the 
lime  of  Henry  III.,  the  laws  enacted  in  which  were  called 
the  Statutes  of  Malbridge,  one  of  the  older  forms  of  (he 
name,  which  in  Domesday  is  written  Marlberge.  The  site 
of  the  castle  is  covered  by  a  large  house,  which  was  a  seal 
of  the  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  was  afterwards  used  aa  the 
Caslle  Inn.  Witliin  the  last  year  this  building  has  been 
littfd  up  as  a  Clergy  School,  and  haF  been  opened  with 
good  prospect  of  success.  The  mound  of  the  antient  keep 
is  in  the  garden.  The  municipal  and  old  parliameutary 
borough  comprehends  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  statistics  of  wliich 
in  1831  were  as  follows : — 
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FamlUn 


tfmjiliiyi^U  III 
Aifii-  '1  t»«lc. 


An-atu  In- rtUu-                          Airit- 'Irxk.  I',,. 

Acnn.  ImU.  hab.  B(iUd.Ti>i*l.  cul«ura.  lk«.  Ollicts.Tnl«l  hhi*. 

St.   M«ry   Ih*        ..      aoo     18        7        319       S7        »ffl      JI8      377  IB« 

\  >r||iit. 

Si.  Trter  anj       ..     244      5       2       2ol         9       180      13?     3«5  IJ-i 

til.  Pml.  * ' 


Total  .  170   M-1  ij     i     sjv     an 


413      2Jd      ;U3    34a« 


The  parish  of  Preshutc  or  Manton  was  added   by  the 
Boundary  Act  for  parliamentary  purposes,  and  crxlajged 

Ihepopulation  In  4]K<J  persons. 

The  (0  fboruugh  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide 

street  runii  ' '^^t  to  wc5«(.,  w\d\\TvtA."«\VVL\v\bw^<;..\\v<'- 
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gularly  btiilt,  and  many  oflhem  oM.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  of  brick.  The  streets  arc  roughly  pnved  on  each  side 
with  larsjc  boulders  or  pebbles  from  the  downs  adjacent. 
The  market-house  for  cheese,  butter,  and  corn,  is  at  the 
eant  end  of  the  street:  it  is  an  antient  building,  having  in 
its  upper  story  a  council-chamber,  assembly-rooms,  and 
court-house.  Tlie  shambles  or  bulcher's-market  are  near 
it.  The  churches  are  both  in  the  main  street ;  St.  Mary's 
is  at  its  eastern  end,  near  the  market-house  ;  it  is  an  old 
church  with  a  freestone  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a 
Norman  doorway  enriched  with  zigzag  ornaments :  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  near  the  western  end  of 
the  street,  adjacent  to  the  Castle  Inn,  and  has  a  lofty  square 
tower  with  battlements  and  pinnacles.  There  are,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  some  remains,  now  convetied  into 
a  private  house,  of  an  antient  priory  fur  the  regular  Canons 
of  St.  Augustine.  There  are  several  Dissenting  places  of 
worship  in  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Marlborough  is  not  great ;  it  is  chiefly  in 
coal,  corn,  and  malt.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Great 
"Western  Railway,  it  was  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  one  of 
the  chief  posting  towns  between  London  and  Balh  and 
Bristol.  There  is  a  small  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
iDOie  important  one  on  Saturday  ;  and  several  yearly  fairs. 
Marlborough  is  a  borough  by  prescription  ;  the  corporation, 
under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act,  has  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  coiuu-illors,  but  no  commission  of  the 
peace.  It  sends  two  member-s  (o  parliament :  its  boundaries 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  The  Jiving  of  St. 
M."iry's  is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  Ifk)/.,  with 
a  glebe-house :  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  a  rectory  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  130/. :  both  arc  in  the  rural  deanery 
of  Marlborough,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  and  the 
diocese  ofSalisbury.  There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833, 
twelve  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with~>31  scholars,  namely, 
about  203  boys  and  '23G  girls,  and  90  children  of  sex  not 
distinguished  in  the  return;  giving  betsvecn  one  in  six 
and  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction. 
One  of  the  day-schools  wasasmall  but  well-endowed  gram- 
mar-school ;  and  one,  a  national-scliool,  with  67  boys  and 
9ij  girls,  was  also  a  Sunday-school.  There  were  besides, 
two  Sunday-schools  with  117  boys  and  154  girls;  giving  in 
all  433  children,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  population,  under 
instruction  on  Sunday. 

Henry  of  Marlborough,  an  historical  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries;  Obadiah  SeJgewick  and 
Christoplier  Fowler,  eminent  puritan  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  John  Hughes,  the  jioet  and  dramatist; 
Harte,  the  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphus;  and  the  well 
known  Dr.  Sachevercll,  w  ere  all  natives  of  Marlborough. 

Westbury  is  in  the  hundred  of  Westbury,  102  miies  from 
the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Souih-Westem 
Kailway  to  Basinsgtoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover.  Lud- 
geiiihall,  Rushall,  and  Market  Lavtngton.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  a  number  of  Roman  coins  liave 
beeinlugupinlhc  neighbourliood.  Some  antiquarian.*!  have 

firoposcd  la  fix  here  the  site  of  the  Antonine  station  Yer- 
ucio,  hut  the  oninion  is  not  general.    Little   is  known  of 
the  antient  condition  or  history  of  Westbury :  it  was  incor- 

{)orated  by  Edward  I,  by  charter,  and  sent  members  to  par- 
i&mcnt  m  the  time  of  Henry  V'l.    The  statistics  of  the 
parish  in  18.31  were  as  follows : — 
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Ar<u»  in  In-  Vain-  Agrl-  Trmlf.  Pojm 

Acta.  tub.  hab.  Duild.To^al.  caldirc.  &c.  Oth»i.TMiil.lntion 
W«»U)iirTliotmigh  ..  474  fiO  7  &41  103  341  214  6«W  24CW 
KrulinnrliaiH-lry  ..  2»l  10  .  294  SOI  49  60  JOO  12.17 
Mllon        itn.  ..    454    38        9       491        130    246      83      4S9      3172 

LviKh  towuihip         ..     309    3T        3        34»        110     13S      49       Ul4       1470 


Tol»l    U,3S0  ISSl  145      13      I679        644    791    396    1731       7314 

Tlie  old  borough  comprehends  only  a  part  of  the  town  : 
it  VIM  augmented  by  the  Boundary  Act  by  the  addition  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  parish.  The  town  consists  of  one 
Jong  crooked  street  and  of  some  smaller  streets,  irregularly 
]aid  out.  Westbury  Leigh  forms  another  street,  separated 
by  an  intcr>Bl  of  open  road  from  the  principal  street  of 
Westbury.  The  church  is  a  large  antient  building,  with 
•  central  tower  and  a  fine  west  window,  and  several  monu- 
ments. A  handsome  town-hall  was  erected,  a.d.  1815,  bv 
Sir  M.  M.  Lopez,  the  then  patron  of  the  borough.  The 
Nothing  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  parish,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly  ;  it  gave  employment  in 
•^-  whole  parish,  in  1831,  to  200  men,  b«si4^  WOaen  and 
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children,    Tlic  market  is  onFridar.and  there  tre  ti 
siderable  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  tiorses,  pigs,  *bf  ^^ 
cheese. 

The  borough  was  formerly  rcry  close :  the  corp^ 
is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  RpfnT  n 
The   living  of  Westbury  is  a  vicaiage    i 
chapelries  of  Dilton  and  Bralton,  of  the  j 
value  of  238/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  ;  .m 
Wylie,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  oi   ^. 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  preceii' 
cathedral.     The   parish  of   ^Vestbury  ch 
seventeen  daily-schools  of  all   kind*,   wi.  .     . 
namely,  363  bojs  and  215  girls,  giving  al"    ' 
teen  of  the  population  under  daily  instiuti. 
schools  was  an  infant-school  with  117  chi 
boys  and  04  girls ;  another  was  an  endo•.^  ■ 
school,  with  170  boys  ;  both  these  were  partly  suiiuorii^'  ni  in 
subscription ;   the  rest  were  private  scnools.    Trirrr      ^agji 
also  twelve   Sunday-schools,  with  15G4  -■  —^^ 

753  boys  and  81 1  girls,  giving  between  on  •     om 

in  five  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  SimUy. 

Brj'an  Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  nr  - 
native  of  Westbury. 

Wilton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Branch  and  Do!*,  3 
west-north-west  of  Salisbury,  and  88  fl-om  )?■"■  '^ 
Oifice,  London,  by  the  South-Wesstem  Rii 
sloke,  and  thence  through  .\ndover  and  r?_ 
ton  ia  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  former  impi 
is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given 
to  the  county,  which   is  called  in  the  Saxon   ~ 
Wiltunsciro.    The  town  itself  appears  to  haveolft 
name  from  the  river  Wily  (Wily-town,  Wilton\  near, 
it   stands.     It  was   the   scene  of  one  of  Alfred'i 
battles  with  tiie  Danes  (a-d-S?!!,  and  some  1 
to  be  the  Elleiidune  of  the  Saxon  Chri 
antient  authorities,  wliere  Egbert  conquc:  - 

Mercian  King  Beomwulf,  and  establisheii 
siiiprem.\cy  of  the  West  Saxon   dynastv.      ...nvi.., 
occasional  re^dencc  of  the  West  Saxon  kings ;  and  an 
for  nuTjs,  which  was   cither  originally  or  «^<Hin  lur 
the  Benedictine  order,  existed  here  at  m 
which  Alfred  and  his  successors  Edward  1 
Stan,  Edmund,  Etlred,  and   Edgar,  were  great  bcnei 
Wilton  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danish  King 
in  the  reign  of  Elhelrcd  11.  (a.d.  1003).  but  ap 
have  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  a  place  of  imp 
the  time  of  tlie  Conquest.     It  received  a  chi 
Henry  I-     In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen,  the  king  wi 
to  foiiify  the  monastery  in  order  to  clu   '  ' ' 
Maud  the  empress  had  atOldSarum, 
and  driven  away  by  Robert,  earl  ui  u, 
press's  chief  supporter.  The  yearly  re  vent 
the  dissolution  was  G52/.  ll'j.  .'>Jd.  gross, 
clear.     WiKon  was  for  a  time  (a.d,  909-1i 
seat  of  a  bishopric  formed  by  the  dismcm  M 

diocese  of  Shcibornc,  and  aftenvards  reunited  with  iiti 
before  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Sarum.     [Sabcu.V 
statistics  of  the  borough  and  parish  of  Wilton  in  1891 
as  follows : — 

fumilln 
Iloium  I 

'— — *■  .  ehl'flf  'urijp-d  ia 

Arcs  io  In-  Unin-  Ajjii-  Tmdr, 

Acra.  Iwb.  hub.  Bailil.  ToUL  ciiltim.  kc  IkhrnTi 

'''^uai^^r'')"^^    21        I        «5        101      2,4     13> 

The  borough  luis  been  enlarged  for  parliamen 
poses  by  the  addition  of  the  parishes  of  Fiifgle«t< 
tbrd-undcr-tlie-Castle,  Great  Durnford,  Woodford, 
Newton,  Wishford,  Barford,    Burcorr^-  ■    ^'  'herfc 
West  Ilarnham,  and  Brit  ford  ;  and  j 
Fisherton-Anger,    Bishopston,    Ton<  , 
Bisset,  and  Uumington:    this  enlarged  I 
hends  an  extensive  rural  district,  and  ha- 
8315.     The  town  stands  on  the  tongue  of 
the  junction  of  the  Nadder  and  the  Wi; 
formei  flows  on  the  south  side  and  the  laiter  ou  iiuf 
east  side.    The  village  of  Fugtrlestone  and  the  hamltti 
Ditchampton  and  Bulbridge.  in  Wil!  ar«  m 

to  the  town  that  they  may  be  regards  ii«,    W 

consists  cJiicfly  of  one  long  street,  on  in.   ro-iij  from  i 
bury  to  Hindon  and   Mere.     'Hie   chureh,   formerij  thi 
abbey  church,  consists   of  the  nave  and    wcolt-ra   lower, 
which  are  antient.  side  aisles  of  the  Elizabethan  or  emrij 
Stitart  period,  and  a  chancel  of  modem  date.    There  ttt 
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or   OTIC  In    SIX  of  Uie  popul&lion  under  Inetmction   on 
Sundays. 

LuileershaJl  is  in  the  hundred  of  Amesburj',  74  miles 
from  theGeneral  Post-Office,  Londori.bytheSouth-Western 
Railway  toBasinpstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover.  The 
fown  is  called  I.itleparsele  in  Domesday.  It  had  a  castle 
erected  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  of  which  there 
ftie  some  tcmainB.  It  sent  members  thoujjh  not  uninter- 
ruptedly, from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  thejuashing  of  the 
Relbrm  Act,  when  it  was  dislranchised.  Tne  borough  is 
not  noiiced  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act. 
The  statistics  of  the  borougn  and  pariah,  in  1831,  were  a» 
follows : — 

flonaei 
Ari*  .^  ''  -^ 

in  •em.  InhnbiWd.  roinhnbiUd.  Building.      Total. 

]660  116  4  0  120 

F»n>nini 


chirrtv  cmi'lTvpd  in 
AgttcuUun!.  Trade.  Kx.       Utheri.     Total. 
oH  33  26  118 
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The  town  is  in  a  pleasant  situation :  the  streets  are 
neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  church  is  of  irregular  form, 
with  nave,  chancel,  and  two  transepts  of  very  unequal 
dimen'^ions.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  separated  by  a 
pointed  arch,  the  archway  being  occupied  by  a  wooaen 
screen;  and  there  is  a  low  sq\iare  western  tower  of  irre- 
gular shape,  built  of  flint  and  briik.  The  market  has  long 
been  piven  up,  but  a  mutilated  stone  cross  distintjuishes 
what  was  formerlv  the  market-place.  There  is  a  consider- 
able yearly  faii"-  The  Uvine:  is  a  rectory  of  the  clear  venrly 
value  of  274/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Amesbury.  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the 
parish,  in  1833,  three  day-schools,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, with  46  scholars,  viz.  26  boys  and  20  girlH,  giving 
tVora  one  in  eleven  to  one  in  twelve  of  the  population 
under  daily  instruction.    There  were  no  Sunday-schools. 

Woott on-Basset  isin  Kingsbiidge  hundred,  87  miles  from 
the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  passes  near  the  town.  It  is  called  in 
Domesday,  Wodetone ;  and  was  held  by  Milo  Crispin,  but 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Bassets  of  Wycombe,  IVom  whom 
it  obtained  its  distinguishing  epithet.  The  town  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  to  (he 
pacing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  It  is 
on  an  elevated  site,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  along 
the  road  from  Cricklade  to  Calne,  lined  with  houses,  built 
chiefly  of  bi  ick  and  thatched.  The  statititics  of  the  borough 
ftnd  parish,  in  1831,  were  as  follows : — 

Ho  am 

An\           . -~ 

inacrrt.          liklial'ited.  Uoishabitod.  BalldiaK.  ToUI. 

4830             400             28             0  428 

Fnmilit'it 


AgriciiUur*.    Trarie,  ke. 

243  75 


Ottien.  Total.  Penoni. 

80  404  1896 

The  church  is  an  antient  structure  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  six  yearly 
fairs.  The  corporation  is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Reform  Act.  The  living  of  Wootton  Basset  is 
a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  4<51/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Avebury,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There 
were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  nine  day-schools,  with  197 
scholars,  namely,  38  boys  and  38  girls,  and  121  children  of 
ae]i  not  stated,  giving  from  one  in  nine  to  one  in  ten  of  the 
population  under  daily  instruction ;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  with  214  scholars,  namely,  100  boys  and  54  girls, 
and  60  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return,  giving 
about  one  in  nine  of  the  population  under  instruction  on 
Sunday. 

Hitrnworth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Highworth,  Cricklp.de, 
and  Staple, 70  miles  from  theGeneral  Posl-Ofiice,  liondon, 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Shrivenham,  which  is 
distant  from  Highworth  four  miles.  The  parish  has  an  area 
of  9810  ac^s  ;  it  is  divided  into  seven  chapelries  or  tyth- 
in<^  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  ot'3127.  High- 
worth  tything  had  at  that  time  13(;  houises,  namely,  123 
inhabited*  6  uninhabited,  and  1  building,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  124  ra.iulie8,  or  632  persons,  at>out  one-sixtn  agri- 
cultural. The  town  is  on  a  hill,  on  the  road  between 
Lechlade  and  Swindon  :  it  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  of  which  there  ere 
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tjuarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  church  ii  in  the  muIJle 

of  the  town  ;   il  is  an  antient  building,  having  a  chapel 

on   the   south  side,  hung  round  with   pieces  of  autiat 

armour.     The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  two 

yearly  fairs,  namely,  a  cattle  fair  and  a  stai  ^ 

hiring  servants.    The  town  was  formerly  incoi .  .: 

lost  its  privilege  of  sending  members  to  pai: 

disuse,  and  the  corporation  has  ceased  to 

is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  chapelries  oi  jmu.iij 

South  Marston,  and  Sevenhampton,  all  in  the 

the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of  468/.,  with  n  tU).. 

tht!  rural  deanery  of  Cricklade,  in   the 

Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  ana 

were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant  scl 

50  children,  and  four  other  day-schools,  with  159     _ 

namely,  1 17  boys  and  42  girls,  giving  about  one  in  fil 

of  the  population  under  daily  instruction  ;  and  three 

day-schools,  with  417  scholars,  namely,  223  boys  and 

girls,  giving  above  one  in  eight  of  the  population 

inslniction  on  Sunday,     One  of  the  day-schoois  wat 

supported  by  endowment  and  subscripUon. 

East  or  Market  Lavington  is  in  the  hundred  of  Sittt- 
borough,  about  113  rniles  from  the  Genei«l  Post-OSe^ 
Loudon,  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Chip] 
and  from  thence  by  Devizes.  The  parish,  inclu( 
tything  of  Easterton,  has  an  area  of  5840  acres,  and 
ia'31,  330  houses,  namely,  319  inhabited,  7  uninhabi 
and  4  building,  with  a  population  of  356  tamilirsi,  or 
persons,  about  two-thirds  agricultural.  The  town  is  ii 
valley  between  the  green  sand  and  chalk  hills  on  tti 
west  side  of  Salisbury  Plain  ;  the  two  principal  streets 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  hamlet  of  Eakt< 
nearly  adjoins  the  town  on  the  north-east.  Tlie  church 
in  the  town,  and  is  of  Gothic  architecture  of  th«  lattx  ir 
pcrpendicuJar  period.  Tlie  market,  if  continued,  it  ■ 
Wednesday,  and  there  is  one  yearly  fair.  The  livinf  itt 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  300/.,  with  a  kI*^ 
house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Potteru,  in  the  arrhdeacoMf 
of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  il 
whole  parish,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  with  87  chiJ 
namely,  26  boys  and  46  girla,  and  15  children  of  tex 
stated,  giving  about  one  in  seventeen  of  the  po] 
under  instruction  in  the  week;  and  two  Sunda 
with  262  scholars,  namely  121  boys  and  141  gii 
one  in  six  of  the  population  under  instruction  on 
Bishop  Tanner,  author  of  the  '  Notitia  Monastics,* 
native  of  Market  Lavington. 

Melksham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Melksham,  about  lOl 
miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  thcUmI 
"Western  Railway  to  Chippenham,  and  fronn  thence  tbTot^ 
Laycock.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  the 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  the  town  appears  to 
a  place  of  some  consequence;  but  it  alterwarda 
and  continued  in  obscurity  until  it  was  revived 
introduction  of  the  cloth  manufacture ;  but  tliat  bi 
industiy  lias  of  late  years  somewhat  declined 
since  mineral  waters  were  discovered  in  the  neitrhl 
of  the  town ;  and  hot  and  cold  baths  have  been  eKti 
and  houses  built  for  visitors  to  '  the  Spa.'  The 
an  area  of  8020  acres,  without  including  the  cl 
Seend,  which  is  a  dependency  of  it :  it  had,  in 
houses ;  namely,  U42  inhabited,  48  uninhabited, 
building,  with  a  population  of  073  famii'"-  —  ■^"^"y 
sons,  about  two-sevenths  agricultural, 
principally  of  one  long  winding  irregu! 
along  the  road  from  Bath  to  Devizes,  but  pnrti; 
road  to  Westbury:  the  principal  jiart  of  the  ti 
vided  by  the  nver  Avon,  over  which  is  a  balustradtd 
bridge  of  four  arches,  from  a  suburb  called  '  \titi 
designation  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  a 
site  of  a  Roman  station  ;  but  there  is  no  reiuon  fnMn  !•• 
tory  or  traditiim  to  think  it  was.     The  li  -n 

uf  btone,  are  of  neat  appearance  ;   and   > 
paved  and  lighted  with  gaa.     The  churcii.  u  miri    tn  i«»rt 
from  the  btieet,  on  the  west  side  of  the  toMn,i»»a«a 
c-hurct),  with  some  Norman  portions,  and  a  hAndsooM  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tnimvpl;  ud 
two  chantry  chanels  on  the  south  side.     Tliere  arw  plaos 
of  wurship  for   napti.<>ts,   Indeiiendents,  WesJeTKn%  eirf 
Quakers.     The  prJncij)al   manulkcture  i>  that   of  tTOJiJ- 
cloth  and  ki'r>eymere,  which  empl 
1831,  about  170  men.    The  market  i> 
for  cattle,  pigs,  &c.  on  Monday  ;  and  Uieie  is  oiutyt^iy  jla-t 
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«ere  we  petty  seasiona  once  a  fortnight,  and  a  court  for  U)e 
overy  ofstnali  debts  is  held  once  m  three  weeks.  The 
\nz  "  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Seend, 
Earl-Stoke,  and  Shaw,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  value  of 
816/.,  with  a  glebe-houue,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Pottern, 
^^  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury. 
ere  were  in  the  pari^,  without  including;  the  chapelrj- 
IfSeerid,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  320 
^ola^;  namely,  180  boys,  90  girls,  and  CiO  children  of 
'  ^li  ill  the  return;  and  fo':r  Snnday-schools, 
liars,  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  refnrn  ;  griving 
1  of  the  population  under  instruction  daily,  and 
"on«  in  seycn  under  instniction  in  the  week.  One  of  the 
dajr-«choo]s  was  an  infant-school,  with  50  children  ;  and 
t«t>  olben  were  Lancasterian  schools,  with  130  boys  and 
Ijirls ;  all  three  partly  supported  by  subscription,  and 
)ca-^tenan  schools  having  also  a  small  endowment, 
is  in  the  hundred  of  Mere,  104  miles  from  the 
Po^t-Office,  London,  by  tlie  South-Western  Rail- 
Ja-iinsrstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover,  Ames- 
Hindon ;  or  22  miles  west  of  Salisbury  through 
and  Himlon.  The  manor  of  Mere  belonged  in  the 
*■'  ^^nnry  HI.  to  the  king's  brother,  Richard,  earl  of 
\cl  king  of  the  Romans,  who  built  a  castle  here, 
.^  ...  uhich  may  stjll  be  distinguished  on  the  north- 
west Hde  of  the  town.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  7400 
f,  divided  info  three  tythings,  the  town  tything,  Wood- 
and  C'haddcnwicke  (or  Chaddenwych)  tything,  and 
s  tything:  the  town  tything  contained,  in  1831,304 
namely,  300  inhabited  and  4  uninhabited  :  with  a 
population  of  300  families  or  1482  persons,  rather  more 
ihan  one-third  agricultural.  The  population  of  the  whole 
i*h,  in  1831.  was  2708.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of 
■street  of  inditlcrent  houses,  irregularly  built  along  the 
from  London  and  Salisbury  to  Wiiicaunton  and 
fcter.  The  church,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  chiefly  of  perpen- 
r  f-' ->ricter,  having  a  western  tower,  with  batllemenls 
>.  The,  northern  porch  appears  from  its  archi- 
i.  :  e  more  antient  than  the  body  of  the  church, 
a  market-crose.  or  market-house,  in  the  centre 
>wn.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  ker- 
lere  is  carried  on  in  the  parish,  but  to  a  very  small 
and  that  chiefly  in  the  tything  of  Zeals:  it  em- 
|iu  1831,  27  men  in  that  tything,  7  in  the  town  tylh- 
4  in  the  ty thine  of  Woodlands  and  Chaddenwicke. 
lufacture  of  dowlas  and  bed-tickine  was  carried 
year^i  since.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and 
are  two  large  yearly  fairs.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
)e  clear  yearly  value  of  200/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in 
[rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  the  archdeaconrj'  and  dio- 
of  Salijibiiry.  The  parish  contained,  in  1833,  nine 
')ools  of  all  kinds,  with  201  scholars;  namely.  130 
71  girls;  and  one  Sunday  school, with  300  scho- 
»ely.  100 boys  and  200  girls:  giving  between  one 
and  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population  under 
iction,  and  one  in  nine  under  intitruction  on  Sun- 
^oe  of  the  dsy-schools,  with  20  boys,  had  a  small 
snt. 

jn  is  in  the  hundred  of  Kingsbridge,  81  miles  from 
jenJ  Poat-Office,  London,  by  the  Great  Western 
which  paases  near  the  town,  Swindon  is  plea- 
itualed  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  pro- 
id  consists  of  several  streeti.  megularly  laid  out. 
of  the  parish  is  3510  acres  :  it  comprehended,  in 
houses;  namely,  325  inhabited,  4  uninhabited, 
building;  with  a  population  of  300  families  or  1742 
perwouK,  about  one-eighth  or  one-ninth  agricultural.  There 
are  several  good  houses  in  and  round  the  town,  inhabited 
families  in  independent  circumstances.  The  parish 
rch  is  on  the  soutn-east  side  of  the  town,  and  is  of  mean 
itVMl  appearance,  but  neatly  filled  up  within.  There 
;  Diaaenting  places  of  worship.  Tlie  market  is  on 
tor  com  ana  other  commoaitiea,  aud  for  cattle 
.^  _)teraate  Monday :  there  are  five  yearly  fairs.  There 
M  &  mill,  wilh  an  overshot  wheel  of  unusually  large  dimen- 
»nd  near  th*  town  are  quarries  of  freestone  of  the 
formation  as  the  Portland  stone,  which  employ  a  con- 
number  of  men:  the  fitoiie  is  used  for  trouglia, 
ts,  &c.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of 
.  of  302/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the 


try  of  L'ricklade,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol, 
o£  GlouceBter  and  Brialol.    There  were  in 


the  narish.  in  1833,  seven  dav-•"■^'■'■•^  of  all  kinds,  with  185 
scholars;  namely,  92  boys  a;  :  and  three  Sunday- 

schools,  with  194  scholars  ;  !■  ,  _. ,  i  boys  and  1 10  girls ; 
f;iving  between  one  in  nine  and  one  in  ten  of  the  popyla- 
ion  under  daily  instruction,  and  about  one  in  nine  under 
instruction  on  Sundays.  One  of  the  day-schools,  with  40 
boys  and  10  girls,  was  supported  by  an  endowment. 

Trowbridge  is  in  the  hundred  of  Melksham,   I  s 

{torn  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Gren  i 

Railway  to  Bath,  and  from  thence  by  Biadioid.  iinw- 
bridge  had  a  castle  or  some  fortification  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Empress  Maud,  and  taken  by  the  king's  forces,  John  of 
Gaunt  either  repaired  this  castle  or  built  a  new  one  ;  but  it 
was  in  ruins  in  Leland'stime :  he  tells  us  that  of  seven  great 
towers  there  was  only  a  part  of  two.  The  ca»tle  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  near  the  river  Were.  There 
are  no  remains  now,  and  its  site  is  built  over.  The  paii^h 
has  an  area  of  1960  acres,  and  conlained,  in  1831,  2288 
housf's,  namely,  2105  inhabited,  181  uninhabited,  and  3 
building  ;  with  a  population  of  217o  families,  or  10,863  per- 
sons, a  very  small  part  agricultural.  The  town  is  on  a 
rocky  bill  on  the  north-east  bunk  of  the  Were,  a  f  '  ' 
of  the  Avon  :  it  was,  and  probably  is  still,  the  lar. 
in  the  county,  with  the  exception  ofSalisbury.  li  v^n-i-i-i 
of  several  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  houses  are  cnieflyrf  stone;  and  generally 
old  and  of  mean  appearance.  The  pansh  church  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  James :  it  is 
a  spacious  edifice,  with  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles  with 
chapels  attached  to  their  eastern  extremities,  a  north  and 
a  south  porch,  and  a  large  western  tower  and  spire.  The 
ceiling  of  the  nave  is  fiat,  and  is  ornamented  with  rich 
carving,  and  some  of  the  windows  have  fragments  of  stained 
iclass.  The  font,  which  is  octagonal,  is  also  richly  carve4- 
There  are  two  district  churches  or  chapelb-of-ease  in  the 
parish,  namely.  Trinity  church  or  chapel  in  the  town,  and 
Slaverton  chapel,  in  the  hamlet  of  Staverton, about  t'^  ■  ■vii'j-^ 
north  of  the  town.  There  are  several  places  of  w ' 
General  and  Particular  Baptists.  Methodistf,  and 
dents.  The  principal  branch  of  industry  at  Trov' 
(he  manufacture  Oi' broad-cloth  and  kerseymere,' 
tlie  latter:  the  two  b>^nches  in  1831  gave  employmenl  to 
1094  men,  besides  women  and  children.  Trowbridge  is 
the  largest  cJuuiuig  town  in  the  county  and  one  ot  the 
largest  in  the  west  of  England.  The  clothing  trade  is  of 
coiisiderable  antiquity  here.  Lelaad  says  of  Trowbridge, 
'the  towne  standeth  on  a  rocky  hill ;  and  is  very  welle 
buildid  of  stone,  and  florisheth  by  drapery,'  He  mentions 
some  of  the  great  clothiers  of  the  place,  and  records  tjieir 
benefactions  to  tlie  *owa.  The  market  is  on  Saturday; 
some  of  our  authorities  give  the  place  three  markets  weekly, 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satu.-day  ;  there  is  a  j  early 
fair.  Petty  set^ons  are  held  monthly,  and  there  is  a  court 
of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  which  holds  its 
sittings  evejy  three  weeks.  The  living  is  a  rectorj*  united 
with  the  chapclrits  of  Trinity  and  Staverton  chapels,  of  the 
joint  clear  yeariy  value  of  (iOO/.,  with  a  glebe-houie.  in  the 
nira)  deanery  of  Pottern,  in  the  archdeaconrj-  of  Wilta,  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  It  was  held  for  several  years  by 
the  poet  Crabbe,  who  wa^  much  respected  in  the  town  by 
persons  of  all  denominations,  and  whose  decease  was  the 
occasion  of  very  general  regret.  There  were  in  the  parish, 
in  1833,  fourteenday-schooTsof  all  kinds,  with  978  scriolars, 
namely,  449  boys,  315  girls,  and  214  children  of  sex  not 
stated  in  (he  return  ;  and  ten  Sunday-schools,  with  2144 
scholars,  namely,  106U  boys  and  1084  girls;  giving  one  in 
eleven  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction,  and  one 
in  five  under  instruction  on  Sundays.  Of  the  day-schoola» 
one,  witJi  lys  children,  was  an  infant-school,  partly  supported 
by  subscription;  another,  with  90  boys,  was  a  national 
school  partly  supported  by  endowment;  two  other*,  with 
280  boys  and  187  girls,  were  Lancasterian  schools,  partly 
supported  by  subscription.  George  Keate,  a  poet  and  mi»- 
cellaneous  writer  of  the  laat  century,  best  known  by|u» 
account  of  the  Pelew  Islaodi,  wbjs  a  native  of  Trow- 
bridge. 

Warminster  is  in  the  hundred  of  Warminster,  100  mile* 
from  the  General  Post-Office.  London,  by  the  South 
Western  Railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  An- 
dover, Amesbuiy.  and  Heytesburj'.  Camden  proposed  to 
fix  here  the  Veriucio  of  Antoninua,  but  other  aiiti4]uarie« 
reject  this  opinion.    Thv  parish  bu  aa  M*»  of  ^^450  avrei, 
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and  compTeliemled,  in  1831,  1308  houses,  namely,  1236  in- 
habited, 57  uninhabited,  and  15  building;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  127J>  fnniilies,  or  6115  persons,  more  than  oneAhird 
agricultural.  Tlie  (own  is  in  a  vei-v  healthy  situation,  close 
to  the  western  bonier  of  Salisbury  ^lain,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wily,  to  the  north  of  the  river  itself:  it.  consists  of  seveml 
streets,  the  principal  one  extending  along  the  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Frome.  The  prim-ipal  street  is  well  paved ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and  respect- 
able. The  parish  church  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  on  the  Halh  Road,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Denis:  it 
is  A  spacious  and  handsome  church,  built  of  stone ;  the 
tower  ia  of  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  the  rest  of  the  church 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  litst  century.  A  new  church, 
called  Christ  Church,  has  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  Ihe  town,  dc- 
clicated  to  St.  I>awrence,  founded  as  early  aa  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  now  used  as  a  chapel-of-ease.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterian-Unitarians.  There  is  a 
handsome  town-hall  erected  by  the  marquis  of  Batli,  witli 
a  handsome  suit  of  moms  for  assemblies,  public  meetings, 
&c.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  ave  three 
yearly  faire.  The  market  is  a  considerable  com-markct. 
though  it  has  been  injured  by  the  rivalrj' of  Deviies,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  canal  navigation.  The  October  fair 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  '  the  great  fair,'  and  is  a  con- 
siderable sheep,  cattle,  and  clieesc  fair.  The  woollen  nia- 
nufactuie  which  w.is  formerly  carried  on  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  Ihe  silk  manufacture,  which  was  introduced 
some  lime  since,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  cxisls.  Only  seven  men 
were  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  parish  in  1831.  Tl>e 
living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  )-early  value  of  324/.,  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  vicar  presents  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  150^.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in 
1831,  thirty-seven  day-schools  of  every  kind,  with  911 
scholEurs  namely,  494  boys  and  4 17  girls :  and  nine  Sunday- 
schools,  including  the  national  school,  which  was  a  day- 
school  also,  with  1061  scholars,  namely,  555  boys  and  50G 
firls;  giving  above  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under 
aily  instruction,  and  above  one  in  six  under  instruction  on 
Sundays.  Of  the  day-schools,  twenty -three  schools,  with 
3.'J9  scholars,  were  dame-schools  or  other  schools  for  small 
children  ;  one  was  a  national  school  with  140  boys  and  CO 
girls,  and  40  girls  additional  on  Sundays  :  one  was  a  Lancas- 
terian  school  with  ho  girls ;  and  one  was  an  endowed  gram- 
raar-school  with  48  boys. 

Some  of  the  villages  are  entitled  to  notice,  Aldbourne 
^colloquially  pronounced  Auburn)  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Selkley,  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Marlborough.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  and  was  antiently  a  place 
of  importance.  In  modern  times  it  has  twice  suffered 
severely  from  fire.  In  1760  a  conflagration  destroyed 
more  than  seventy  houses  ;  and  in  1817  twenty  were  con- 
sumed. The  earl  of  Essex  was  beaten  here  by  the  royalists 
in  the  great  civil  war  a.d.  1G43.  Aldbourne  Chace,  an 
extensive  waste,  with  a  laige  rabbit-warren  on  the 
north  and  north-west  of  the  village,  was  formerly  well 
wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
8060  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  141R,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  agricultural.  Aldbourne  had  fonnerly  a 
market  and  fairs,  but  they  have  been  discontinued  :  a  small 
manufacture  of  fustians  was  carried  on  a  few  years  since, 
but  if  it  still  exists  it  is  much  reduced.  Steeple- Ashton  is 
in  Whorwelsdown  hundred,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Trowbridge ;  it  was  formerly  a  market  town,  and  in  Le- 
land's  time  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  clothing  manu- 
fachire.  It  has  a  lofty  and  elegant  church,  with  nave, 
chancel,  side  aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  two  small 
cliapels,  and  a  large  western  tower.  Both  church  and 
tower  are  surmounted  by  battlements  and  pinnacles.  The 
tower  has  a  fine  western  window,  and  was  antiently  kut- 
mounted  by  a  stone  spire,  or.  as  Leland  calls  it,  a  '  spired 
steeple,'  which  gave  to  the  village  its  distinguishing  epi- 
thet of  Steeple-Ashton.  The  spire  was  destroyed  in  two 
Ihunder-storms  in  July  and  October,  1670,  A  tessellated 
pavement,  differing  fw>ra  the  usual  style  and  materials  of 
Roman  pavements,  was  dug  u|)  at  Steeple-Ashton.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  7450  acres :  it  is  divided  into  five  cha- 

Selriea  or  tylhmgs.    The  population   of  the  tything   of 
teepI«-Ashtott,  in  1831,  was  848 ;  of  the  whole  parish, 


1854.  Box  is  in  the  hundred  of  Cliippenhani.  alMut  fivf 
miles  east  of  Bath,  m  a  beautiful  valley  wster-  '  ' 
feeder  of  the  Avon,  sometimes  called  tlie 
There  are  considerable  quarries  near  Box,  of  tiie  ircoi 
usually  called  Bath  stone,  and  there  are  two  tni 
springs.  The  area  of  the  parish  is4130  n-'  •■<  ■  <^ 
lion,  in  1831,  was  1550,  of  whom  UU  men 
stone  quarries  or  on  the  roads.  TlieGi. 
way  passes  near  Box.  and  the  longest  tunnel  on  tiie  In 
near  this  place.  Nortli  Bradley  is  in  the  hundre' 
Whorwelsdown,  two  miles  south  of  Trowbridge.  Thepamh 
has  an  area  of  3030  acres,  including  the  tything  of  South 
wick ;  the  population  of  Southwick,  m  1831,  wa*  UK; 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  parish,  including  the  villige  jjl 
North  Bradley,  1025;  together,  2477. 
agricultural.  The  manufacture  of  broail 
mere  is  actively  carried  on  in  the  village  ,  t 
ment  in  1831  to  91  men.  Bratton  is  just  at  the  ft 
north-west  escarpment  of  the  southern  or  Sali;sbi 
chalk  district  in  Weslbury  hundred.  It  is 
Westbury,  from  which  it  is  distant  two  or  three  t 
north-east.  Bratton  camp  is  an  antient  enti-cncl 
irregular  form,  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  encti 
areaof  twenty- three  acres,  on  the  edge  of  the  chsdtr 
between  the  village  and  the  town  of  Westburj'.  Oft 
escarpment  below  it  is  the  figure  of  a  white  ho 
Gough  supposed  to  be  a  memorial  of  Alfred's 
Eddington,  but  which  is  positively  asserted  by  othi 
of  modem  date.  Bromham  or  Bremham  is  in  Uie  hu: 
of  Potterne  and  Canniogs,  four  miles  north-weal  frvro 
vizes.  It  is  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  oUlion 
Vcrlucio,  and  some  Roman  antiquities.  consisli'iL^  ni  m  1 
and  portions  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  wen 
about  eighty  years  since.  The  church  is  largte 
it  has  a  chapel  richly  carved,  and  containing  soi 
banners  and  armour,  and  several  monuments  of 
family.  Collinson,  author  of  the  history  of  Soraersfti 
a  native  of  Bromham.  The  areaof  the  parish  is  " 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  15.56,  two-filths  »i_ 
62  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen  cloth  maai 
Bishop's-Cannings  is  ui  the  hundred  of  Pottemc 
nings,  about  three  miles  north-east  from  De\  iies : 
of  the  parish  is  10,290  acres,  and  it  extends  to  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  of  Devires ;  some  port  ot, 
chapelry  of  St.  James  in  Bishop's-Canninga'  parish 
eluded  in  the  new  boundary  of  the  borough.  THiP 
tion  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  33.'i0.  The  village  of 
Canninirs  is  in  the  valley  beneath  the  southern 
the  noilhern  chalk  district,  to  the  left  of  the 
Marlborough  and  Devizes  :  it  has  a  fine  cross  eh 
nave  and  side  aisles,  transept,  south  porch,  a 
the  east  side  of  the  south  transept,  another  ch« 
aud  a  lady  chapel,  now  used  as  the  chancel, 
tions  of  the  church  are  of  Norman  character  '"- - 
are  Early  English,  and  the  battlements  and  ; 
in  the  nave  are  of  n  later  period  :  the  tower  a.. .  ., 
from  tlie  intereection  of  the  nave  and  traiisept,  ana 
Early  English  character.  Corsham,  formerly  a  in 
town,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chippenham,  about  four 
west-south-west  of  Chippenham.  The  parish  has  m 
of  G710  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  2  ' 
one-half  agricultural.  "The  village  is  in  a  health 
and  consists  of  a  long  street,  with  the  houses  bui 
with  a  market-house  in  the  centre,  built  a.d.  17 
Methuen,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  reviving 
The  church  is  a  large  antient  building,  l}ing 
the  church,  close  to  Coraham  Park,  the  sea 
Methuen  :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  a  cha_ 
north  side,  and  three  aisles,  wth  a  tower  and  spire 
is  an  almshouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  for  si 
women,  with  an  adjoining  lodge  for  'the  master  ;*  and 
are  meeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Baptists, 
manor  of  Corsham  was  antiently  a  royal  dern«:'r»f : 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Comwa 
earl  of  Cornwall,  brolherof  Henry  II!.,  granted 
of  tlie  manor  some  peculiar  privileges, 
retain,  especially  that  of  appointing  a  ba 
and  coroner,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  vmin 
Corsham  House  is  a  building  of  the  age  of  El 
very  incongruous  architecture  :  it  contain- 
lection  of  paintingfs,  formed  by  Sir  Paul 
nent  diplomatist,  eaj-ly  in  tlie  Ia.«it  cenii  , 
Blackmore,  the  poet,  was  a  native  of  Corabanu 
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t  DeverhUl  or  Deverill  is  in  the  Kfuthem  division  of 
rtutm  hundred.  It  is  called  Ixjngbridge  Deveihill  to 
ishit  from  four  other  villages  to  which  the  name  of 
ill  is  common,  all  lying  within  about  three  raile* 
pf  Longbndp  Deverhill,  and  one  of  Ihcm,  Hill  De- 
^  immediately  adjacent  to  it.  Longbridjfe  Deverill 
ba3  an  area  of  4230  acres  ;  the  population,  in  1831, 
IT,  more  than  »  third  acrricultuml :  the  clothing 
lure  employed  above  fifty  men.  Bilton  is  a 
ofWestbury.  of  which  parish  it  is  a  chapelry.  The 
u  about  a  mile  from  Westbury  :  the  population  of 
ipelry,  in  1831,  was  2172,  of  whom  200  men  were 

ted  in   manufacture   chiefly  or  wholly  of  woollen 
nd  Icerseymere.     Hilpcrton  is  little   more  than  a 
brth-east  of  Trowbridsre  ;  it  shares  in  the  cloth  and 
mere  manufacture  of  that  town,  which  gave  eraploy- 
b  Qo  men  in  Hilperton  parish  in  1831.     Tlie  area  of 
nth  is  980  acres ;  Uie  population,  in  1831,  was  1067. 
rood  is  in  a  portion  of  Chippenham   hundred  in- 
I  in  Gloucestershire,  about  a  mile  south  by  we>t  of 
pn-under-Edge.    Tliere  was  formerly  a  Cistertian 
here,   founded  a.d.   1139:  it  was  almost  forsaken 
ards  by  the  removal  of  the  monks  to  Haselden, 
erwatds  to  Tetbury,  Kingswood  becoming  a  cell 
V  a  monk  or  two  to  say  mass;  but  about  a.d.  1170 
land  monks  returned  to  a  place  called  Merewood, 
rwood  parisih,  where  the  village  now  is,  near  the 
their  former  seat.     The  revenues  of  the  abbey  at 
lution  were  estimated  at  :S4/.  11#.  2J.  gross,  or 
*.  2d.  clear,  according  to  Speed  and  Dugdale.  The 
■nt  of  a  MS.  Valor,  tjuoled  by  Tanner,  differs  a  little 
account.     Part  of  the  conventual  buildings,  con- 
the  gate-house  of  the  abbey  and  a  range  of  build- 
Mch  side,  lately  occupied  as  separate  dwellings, 
ia  ruins,  are  still  standing.    The  area  of  Kings- 
Rsh  is  2320  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  w'as 
whom  123  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen 
taiaaufacture.     East  Knoyle.  in  Downton  hundred, 
two   miles  south-west   of  Hindon  (area  of  parish 
ir»;  population,  in  1831,  1028,  chiefly  agriculturalj 
t  butQplace  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  father 
tor  of  the  parish.     Ramsbury  is  in  Ramsbury  hun- 
(  miles  north-west  from  Hungerford.     It  was  made 
kl  of  the  bishopric  erected  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
f  bv   fhs  dismemberment   of   Wiltshire   from   the 
onie  ;  the  see  was  removed  after  an  in- 
'■  !.  but  at  what  period  is  doubtful ;  and  was 

nk  reuaitcd  to  Sherborne,  the  cathedral  bein^ 
ll  Old  Sarum.  from  which  it  was  removed  to 
rj.  The  area  of  the  whole  pariAh,  which  is  divided 
■ee  tjlhinga.  is  99G0  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831, 
n^  Mwhieh  the  town  t^vihing  contained  1538.  The 
i*  apfious,  and  conusts  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
id*  ud  a  massive  western  tower.  Ramsbury  manor 
Me  bdong  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Shenton  Magna, 
I  SbcnUm.  is  in  CliijppcntLam  hundred,  about  six 
red.  of  Malaobur}'.  Tne  area  of  the  pansh  is  4140 
Ike  populalioa,  in  1831,  was  IJCl.  principally  agri- 
L  Stwitoc  is  thought  by  some  to  l>e  the  Sceor- 
(  llto  SasoD  Chronicle,  the  scene  of  an  indecisive 
lkJ>.  1016)  between  Edmund  II.  (Ironside)  and 
wbo  engaged  during  the  battle  in  penonal  coo- 
fill^e  is  partly  within  the  site  of  an  anti^nt 
it,  part  of  which  is  obliterated.  There  is  a 
o«of  a  conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
IheSaxons  were  commanded  by  a  warrior  called 
t.*  of  whom  a  gigantic  figure  u  seen  on  the  agn 
BattJebooe  is  thoi^ht  to  be  ajM^mlar  tnuUtkoal 
KdmnnH  II.  The  cborefa  at  Shewtaa  aa  a  Tcsy 
■  diareh.  eompichaodtv  a  nare,  twa  «idca. 
and  lacfe  south  porch.  U  is  of  Tanoua  datea, 
partly  later.  Southwick  (pepolalioo,  ia 
fSH)  is  a  tything  of  North  Bradley  ia  Whorvela. 
itadred,  taro  miles  south-sooth-vest  of  Tiovbridge, 
oCk  naaofaetuie  emplejed,  >■  1831,  113  men. 
r  Md  Limp]ey-«toke  are  chapelries  in  the  paiiifc 
adred  of  Bradford ;  Wwsley  about  a  miie,  and 
Ntoke  about  two  nilcs  weet  of  that  t«vm.  IVe 
Msf  the  two  chapelt  in  183U«m»<7:  the 
iftlliiu  gave  employmeot  to  2IS  mca. 
IIMM  far  EccUnoMtual  and  L*^  Atfyaoees,.— Ibr 
■Si  fijrmeriy  included  in  the  diocese  of  Halwhwy, 
\  Alided  into  the  two  aichdcacoaoc*  of  **  '  ' 


and  Wilts.  The  archdeaconry  of  Salisbury  comprehended 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of — (11  Amesbury,  (21  Chalkc  or 
Chalk.  (3j  Pottern,  (4^  Wilton,  (3)  Wylie  or  Wylye ;  be- 
side the  deanery  of  Salisbury,  which  consists  of  the  three 
parishes  of  that  city  :  the  archdeaconry  of  Wills  compre- 
hended the  four  rural  deanerie-i  of — :  1)  Avebury,  (2)  Cntk- 
ladc,  (3j  Malmesbury.  (4)  Marlborough.  By  the  late  alteia- 
tions,  in  punuancc  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Church 
Commissioners,  the  rural  dejineries  of  Crickladc  and 
Malmesbury  have  been  transfcned  to  the  archdeaconry  ol 
Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester ;  and  the 
rural  deanery  of  Pottern  has  been  transferred  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Salisbury-  to  that  of  Wilts.  The  total 
number  of  ecclesiastical  charges  ia  Ihc  county  is,  as  near  as 
we  can  ascertain,  336;  but  as  some  of  these  aie  perma- 
nently united,  the  number  of  benefices  is  only  273.  Tlie 
ecclesiastical  charges  and  benefices  are  arranged  8«  fol- 
lows : — 

I.    DlOCE^K   OF   SaLISUURY. 

1.  Archdeaconry  f^f  Saliibury. 

RurU  rte,nery.     lUct.       Vi«r.      ,f"T-    "I'f"'    ^       ^•'        »""■ 
tunc,     tin,       UtcB'      CtuiRca.      Df«<. 


.\mesbury  . 

13 

7 

5 

4 

Chaike       . 

22 

8 

3 

5 

Salisbury    . 

,  , 

1 

2 

, 

Wilton 

4 

3 

2 

5 

Wylic 

22 

13 

r> 

4 

2.  Archdeaconry  qf  tViUt. 
Avebury     .     12        14  3  6         . 

Marlborough  13        15         2  3        1 

Pottern      .     15        17  5        12        . 

II.  DiocEsx  or  GLoucKrrsR  jl^d  Bristol 
Archdeaconry  of  Briitol. 
Cricklade  .       9         I.t  .  r,         . 

Malmesbury   33        18  1  6        . 
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30 

35 

26 
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32 

40 

OL. 

2U 

23 

2\ 

.W 

49 

(143       111 
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BO 


330        273 


Total  of  the 
county 

Wiltshire  is  in  the  western  circuit :  tiie  spring  uaLre*  are 
held  at  Salisbury,  the  summer  assizes  at  Devizes.  The 
judges  proceed  to  lho»e  places  from  Wincliester;  and  go 
from  them  to  Dorchester.  The  Epiphany  and  Easter  quar- 
ter sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Salisbury ;  the  mid- 
summer sessions  at  Warminsler,  and  the  Michaelmas  ses- 
sions at  Devizes, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1836  there  were  four 

frtsons  belonging  to  the  county  :  one,  a  county  gul.  at 
'isherton  Anger,  a  suburb  of  Salisbury' ;  two  at  Devizes, 
the  old  bridewell  and  the  new  house  of  correction;  and 
one.  a  bridewell,  at  Marlborough.  But  since  that  time  the 
oW  bridewell  at  Devizes  has  been  given  up.  The  county 
gmol  at  Fisherlon  Anger  contains  112  sleeping  cells  and  5 
dark  cells;  with  10  day-yards,  all  gravelled  and  partially 
paved.  Esch  prisoner  eats  and  slee(M  in  >'  >■.■„... i..  eell« 
and  only  four  or  five  are  allowed  to  be  in  th'  t  her. 

The  prison  is  not  made  so  useful  a«  it  niigl  inany 

as  50  cells  liave  been  emjity  nt  one  time,  and  that 
while  the  prisons  at  Devizes  and  Marlborough  were  full  to 
overflowing.  Tlie  roa>ority  uf  the  inmates  are  prisooen 
for  trial.  The  pnson  is  neat  and  clean  and  well  ananged : 
it  is  so  built  ttud  every  sound  is  heard,  even  a  whisper  baa 
been  said  to  have  been  heard  at  nighL  The  labour  J*  Tcnr 
light.  The  house  of  eocnctioo  at  Deviiea  cootaina  2K 
sleeping  ccJla,  38  of  whieb  ai«  for  woann ;  an  addilioa  of  40j 
cdk  ha*  been  Jatdy  oumU.  Tbere  are  t«o  wardi  ^^^ 
•one  far  mca,  and  a acpania  building  for  wofwm.^OlV' 
rooMilertiMncn  are  almost diMced;  tli«w#jaiMi^« 
dn-nam,  a  laoadfy,  and  aa  ininaary  ;  ibcrt  *•  ***,* 
wrhadmnm  tLmLU  tbt  vntoam  tUmu  la  i*f»f^^^ 
Tbeaileatsyrtaabaalbnadooal}.  i'"'*-*'^j2^  tZ^ 
pia<«d  ia  a.yaad  dviaf  tbc  day.  two  or  Umi  '*•■■- 
■      ■  aUowsJ  l«  be  to  Uf 


eoDnetai 


ai<  allows 


at  »  time.    The  onwa  i*  seat  m^  ^f*^,*;  , 

^'    ^  •     '-  - ihi  ntiaoitgttk  eM  •  '  '.      * 
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without  restraint ;  but  the  convicted  are  kept,  as  far  aa 
possible,  in  separate  cells.  There  is  no  reE;ular  labour  for 
the  men:  the  women  sometimes  wash  and  mend  clothes. 
The  aiTanRements  of  the  prison  are  in  several  respects  de- 
fective ;  but  it  is  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  the  keeper  ap- 
pears to  perform  his  office,  amid  many  difficulties,  in  a 
methodical  and  careful  manner.  {Inspectors  of  Pi'tsona' 
Sf^itnit,  Fntirt/i,  and  Sevpntk  Reports.) 

Before  the  Reform  Act  thirty-four  members  of  parlia- 
ment were  returned  from  Wiltshire  ;  namely,  two  for  the 
county,  two  for  the  city  of  Salisbury,  and  two  each  for  the 
borouffhs  of  Great  Bed  win,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Crick- 
lade,  Devizes,  DowntDn,  Heytesburj',  Hindon.  Lud^jershall, 
Mftlmeshim',  ^^arlborouE;h,  Old  Samm,  Westbury,  Wilton, 
ntid  Wootlon-Basset.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Great  Bedwin, 
Downton,  Heytesbury,  Ilindon,  LudRcrshall,  Old  Sarum, 
iind  Woolton-Basset  were  altogether  disfranchised  ;  and 
L'alne,  Malmcsbury.  Westbury,  and  Wilton  reduced  to  one 
member  each.  The  county  whs  formed  into  two  divisions, 
each  returniniif  two  members ;  so  that  the  number  of 
members  is  now  eighteen,  relumed  as  follows: —       , 

Conrtilacncy. 
Mem  ben.        183&^>.        ia3S¥>. 

Wiltshire,  northern  division    .  2  5059  5239 

Ditto,        southern  do.  .         .  2  3059  2913 

Calne           ....  I  17R  17J 

Chippenham         ...  3  228  265 

Cricklade     ....  2  1761  1&4C 

Devizes       ....  2  343  375 

Malmesbury          ...  1  238  280 

Marlborough         ...  2  283  291 

Salisbury     ....  2  721  698 

Westbury    ....  1  211  2J)1 

Wilton         ....  1  228  2(J5 

18 

The  northern  division  of  the  county  comprehends  the 
hundreds  of  Bradford,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Damerham 
(North),  Highworth  Cricklade  and  Staple,  Kingsbiidpe, 
Malme6t>ury,  Melkshara,  Potteni  and  Cannings,  Rams- 
bury,  Selkley,  Swanboroucrh,  and  Whorwelsdnwn.  The 
court  of  election  is  held  at  Devi7.es  ;  and  the  polline:  places 
are  Devizes,  Melksham,  Malmesbury,  and  Swindon. 

The  southern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds  of 
Alderbury,  Aincsbury,  Branch  and  Dole,  Cawden  and  Cad- 
worth,  Chalk,  Damerham  (Soulh^i,  Downton.  Dunworth, 
Eistub  and  Everley.  Frustfield,  Heytcsburv,  Kin  wardstone. 
Mere,  Underditch|  Warminster,  and  Weslburv'.  The  court 
of  eleetixm  is  held  at  Salisbury;  and  the  pollfne  places  are 
8alistniry,  East  Everley,  Hindon,  and  Warminster. 

The  detnched  portions  of  the  cotinty  were  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act  added  to  Uic  counties  in  TChich  they  arc  respec- 
tively insulated. 

In  conscHjuence  of  the  bribery  proved  to  exist  in  the 
borough  of  Cricklade.  the  elective  franchise  of  that  borough 
wa-i  extended  <a.d.  1782)  to  the  freeholders  nf  the  hun- 
dreds of  Highworth  Cricklade  and  Staple,  KinKsbridge, 
and  Malmesbury.  With  the  exception  of  Cricklade,  all 
the  boroughs  in  the  county  were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  some  of  them  very  considerably,  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  rural  parishes.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Malmesbury  and  Wilton.  By  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  the  extended  parliamcntarj'  boundaries  of  Devizes  and 
Salisbury  were  adopted  for  municipal  purposes. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Wiltshire  is  probabiy  the 
richest,  of  all  the  English  counties,  in  memorials  of  the 
earliest  historic  period,  and  indeed  of  the  ante-historic 
period  of  our  country.  This  pre-eminence  it  owes  to  the 
wide  extent  of  its  chalk  downs,  unbroken  by  enclosures, 
and  iintouche{\  by  the  plough,  on  which  the  earthen  or 
rude  stone  memorials  of  the  remotest  ages  have  remained 
uninjured,  except  by  the  mouldering  touch  of  time,  or  by 
rare  and  occasional  intervention*  of  the  caprice  and  vio- 
lence of  man  ;  exempt  in  a  great  degree  from  the  more 
systematic  and  complete  destruction  which  the  extension 
of  building  or  cultivation  has  caused. 

It  ia  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  which  of  the  an- 
tient  British  nations  tha  various  parts  of  the  county  be- 
longed. A  large  portion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  belonged 
to  that  nation  or  those  nations  who  ate  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  under  the  generic  name  of  Belgae  (BlXyoiV 
Ploletny  a-^signs  to  them  the  cities  of  Ischalis  ("lirxoAic^  and 
Aquae  bahdae  CViam  Bfp^a),  now  Ilchester  and  Bath  in 


Somersetshire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Venta 
Winchester  in  Hampshire,  on  the  other.    We 
fore  assign  to  the  Belgae  that  part  of  the  county 
between  these  places.     Possibly  some  parts  or  the 
western  border,  about  Mere  and  Hindon,  may  hai 
longed  to  the  Durotriges  (iioii(><?rpiy«c,  Ptolerav  i.  who 

fiied  Dorsetshire  :  nud  some  parts  on  the  rn 
he  county  probably  belonged  to  the  Atrebai 
('ATf)«|3«irjo(,  Ptolemy),  whose  chief  towo 
(KaXijouo,  Ptolemy  ■,  now  Silchester,  on  the  ' 
shire  and  Hampshire.  It  is  not  unlikely  inai 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  may  have  belt 
Dobuni  (Ao^ovvol,  Ptolemy \  whose  chief  town 
novium,  or  Corinium  (Kop/wov,  Ptolemy;,  now' 

By  Richard  of  Cirencester  the  tov*"-   "i"  '« 
Aquae  Calidae,  or.  as  he   terms  the 
Aquae  Solis  (probably    an  error  for  ^ 
to  the  Hetlui ;   in  which  ciise  it  is  not  un 
western    part    of  the   county    of  Wilts    u 
longed   to  that  people.      But  it  is  to  be   ob^ivd 
Richard  appears  to  be  at  issue  in  this  matter  w-iti 
lemy,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  asagns  them 
The  Celtic  origin  of  the  Hedui  (supposing 
the  same  race  as  the  Gallic  nation   - 
difficult  to  suppose  that  they  are  incl. 
der  the  name  Belgae.    Yet  a  passage  in  ivn  ...mi  .m 
that  the  name  of  Belgae  was  given  to  a  people  of  ! 
race: — 'For  all  the  Belgae  are  Allobrog«»»     '"'<  o 
their  origin  froxnlheCeltae  and  Belgae.'     I 
Richard's  book  published  in  1809,  Allobrog-  -  ; 

to  mean  '  foreigners.'    We  suspect  some  error  m  tl 
of  the  original.     It  is  however  possible  that  thtoi 
Belgae  may  have  been  given  by  Rolemj^  to  a  gra 
federation  of  which  the  predominant  trihr*  w^rel 
gic  race  ;  and  that  the  Hedui,  so  powerful   i 
in  Britain  siihordinate  membera  of  this  ^ 
confederation.     Richard  assigns  to  the  S 
.«lion  near  the  river  Cunefium  Cor  Kenu 
called  Vindonum.  which  he  elsewhere  em 
the  tributary  and  less  important  cities  (- 
diariae   minoristpie  niomenti)  ;  and  his   lu-^.  ..^p, 
place  the  Segontiaci  partly  in  Wiltshire.  , : 

It  is  likely  that  the  county  was  included  in  the  fl 
Vespasian's  operations  in  the  reigjn  of  Claudius,  vn 
subdued  'two  very  powerful  nations'  Cof  whom  RiH 
Cirencester  states,  probably  enough,  the  Be! 
to  have  been  one),  conquered  the  Isle  of  V 
in  reducing  the  southern  part  of  Britain  into  tijc  lu^ 
province.    (Suetonius,  Ve^pasianut,  c.  4.)     In  the 
division  of  Britain,  Wiltshire  was  included  in  tl    '^' 
of  Britannia  Prima. 

Albert  he  departure  of  the  Romans,  Wiltshire  i 
of  Cftntest  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
of  the  asserted  massacre  of  the  British  nobles  bi 
placed  on  Salisbury  Plain  ;  but  both  the  eveii 
its  locality  are  doubtful.  The  c:reat  victory  wl 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wes-scx,  obtained'] 
over  the  British  king  Natan-leod  or  Nazaleo 
the  conquerors  to  the  south-eastern  border, 
the  Cerdice's-ford  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  on  ' 
Avon,  above  Fordingbridge,  in  Ham:  ' 
the  Wiltshire  border,  wa*  the  limit  ol  i 
leaga'  (a  name  which  seems  to  be  pii--.irr\trii  6y  1 
Abbey,  in  Hampshire),  to  which  Natan-Ieod  gare 
Cerdic  does  not  appear  to  have  enterpH  m-  -<«MueB 
shire  then.     The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  it  W 

many  years;  and  when  he  is  next  no;;  511 

oil  occasion  of  a  victorj' gained  by  him  and 
at    Cerdiceslbrd   or  Chardford  abovn  mc 
then  it  maybe  doubted  if  much  v\ 
for  many  years  afterwards  (a.d.  ;"> 
Ceitlic,  m  successful  conflict  with  the  liril 
rig  or  Old  Sarum.     The  West  Saxons,  of 
Hampshire  formed  the  nucleus,  appear  to  imvi?  khj, 
extend  their  power  northward,  to  and  even  beyoi 
Thaunaes,  rather  than  westward.     However,  befar« 
A.x).  577,  they  must  have  overrun  Wiltshire,  u  ^ 
them  in  that  year,  under  their  king  Ceawlin,  fighTin 
the  Britons  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire  and  in  Gl 
tershire,  to  reach  which  they  miu»t  have  crossed  Wij 
Whether  they  suffered   any  repulse,  or  the   Britoj 
taliated  their   invasion,  is  nut  clear;   but  in   A.a 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *ther«   w«a  « 
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■lauchter  of   the  Britons'  at  Wodnesbeorge,  or  Won- 

1"        -'      near   Swindon.      According    to   other   aniient 
■olric,  nephew  of  Cenwlin,  was  in  this  battle  sup- 
j  •'      "    »  .as  agaiiut  his  uiK-le,  whom  he  coii- 

In  A.o.  652,  Ocinvalh,  kin^  of  the 
^^^-  -,....  ,  ..^htat  Bradan-forda  by  Afene,"  obviously 
wradtoid-on-the-Avon,  but  who  were  his  competitors  is  not 
plated  in  the  Saxon  (Chronicle :  it  is  probable  that  Ihey 

tttre    either  the  Western  Britons  or  the    Mercians  (by 
horrt.  under  their  kuta;  Penda,  he  had  been  a  few  years 
'  1  from  his  kinedom'i,  or  these  two  powers 

'  In  A.D  715,  Ine  or  Ina,  king  of  We»»ex, 

1  ~:ing  of  Mercift,  fought  at  Wodnesbeorhe  or 

near  Swindon,  but  the  result  is  not  stated. 
1  I  battle  which  ^ave  to  Wessex  the  perma- 

'  1  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  btates  was  fought 

'  iune,  which  has  been  eoniuionly  identified 

it,  ai>  we  think,  without  reason.   AJhngfon- 

1.  !ir  Ar)if-.liniv    •.mil  Kllinmtnii  or  KIHngton 

.■ar  Swindon, 
.position  pre- 
jw»bie  lo  t'ii;it  which  identifies  ElJendune  with  Wilton. 

"Hie  fir&t  notice  of  Wiltshire  by  that  name  in  the  Snxon 
pvonicJe  occurs  a.d.  R70,  just  before  the  act 
Btd.  wh«n  it  is  recorded  that  the  bishop  > 
hered,  wrs  translated  to  the  metropohtan  see  ol  Laiitei- 
It  IS  obvious  that  the  name,  which  is  written 
illutj-scire,  .—  •  <  -  ■  .^  ^^^^,  (o„^  of  WLltun  or 
"iMoo.       A  ibly    coincident    with    the 

nty   is  notiLt^.  ..:    ..,.  .^...i-r  period,  namely,  a.d.  8tJ0, 
hen  the  Mercian  -lithelnuind,  alderman  of  trie  Hwiccas, 
^p   -.  !i'  of  Worcester  and  tlie  adjace.it    \r.ii\-~.   having 
.  Thames  at  Cynemaeresford  ■  rd,  be- 

cklade  and  Lechlade,    to  in-.  -ex,  was 

Jic«t«d  by  the  Wilsaetas  or  men  >  The  name 

T  a  somewhat  altered  form  1,W\ .  >   Ibund  again 

the  Saxon  Chronicle  after  the  atcuasion  of  Alfred,  de- 
»ng  the  men  of  Wiltshire. 

AMred's  first  battle  with  the  Danes,  after  his  accession, 
fought  at  Wilton  early  in  H71.  hdoie  hi-  had  been  on 
»  month.     Hii  ardour  led  him  to  engage  the 
t  •■<  too  small  a  force,  and  he  was  defeated.     Just 

ETtMnc/  f.i  4  r,  «78,  C^ppanhamme  or  Chippen- 
Danes.  and  Alfred  was  driven 
Y.  '1  he  emerged  Irouj  his  rLtirciui-nt 

khl  the  man.lie*  of  Athelney,  he  met  the  nn  r- 

lf«liTre  anri   Wih^hire  at  Ecgbvrhle»-stane  .»- 

"  \ton-Deverhifl,  near  Warnnuitci,.  on 

■rtida  or  SeJ-wood;  from  whence  he 
TT      "        near  Me1k&ham%  and 
rally   supposed   to  be 
-^Tiiuo'.  um.iL-r  the  escarfi::  ■    *      "  Mie 
y  Plain)  chalk  district,  w  :  ,  e 

.  .-vy  vv...,.  cie  a  defeat  as  to  compel  fht..< ;..  auucn- 
eanip  and  «^ubmit  to  him.     He  thus  recovered  his 
m-.Titri    ijlt^i^   i^iffif  nltv.      The   Danisli   !!ini\.   uhi/-!i 
:  greement 
■   .  v.D.  t<79)  to' 
1  next  veai  (A.D.  8S0)  into  £a>t  Angli«, 
fi  -    -led- 

nirhen  Uie  East  Anglian  Danes  revolted  agaiost  Edwaid 

Winder  (a.o.  905.  they  forded  the  Thames  at  Crick- 

P  "  an    and  plundered  the  country-  as  far  as 

Cricklade  and   Malmesbuij-.  tut   retired 

''•'    --'her  his  army  to  attack  them. 

In  the  V.  il  of  the  chief  nobles  on  eeclesi- 

ica)  aff.i. ...  ^  „;  Calne,  which  became  rooumfuUy 

jbrated  from  a   fearful  dtML^ter  which   disling  ii»hed  it. 
fl.vjr  of  the  room  wheie  the  council  was  asi,fTn*'U  .1 
some  were  killed,  others   drt-adf. Uy   V 
:nj]y   archbishop   Dunstan    v*ui  ,1    i!  ■- : 
Fiooj  some   circumj>tancc- 
h^en  luspocted  f'f  bt-iug  the  a 

■ly  prcservefi.     In  r' 
-.  who  plundered  an>; 
I  w.u  oiirum :  the  men  -'  * 
rnbled  to  meet  them,  bu- 

.,    wicir  commander,  Aldenn;...  — . 

to  withdraw  without  lo«.     In  a.d.  1006.  Ih* 

:  ag«in  in  Wiltshire  and  defeated  the  Aarfr^ 

19  at  Cy-netan    or  Kennet     In  a.d.  1010  and  luW. 

were  m  Wiltshire  again  :  in  the  latter  year  an  Anglo- 

annj  assembled  at  Cosham.  now  Corsham,  wlaere 


their  king,  Ethelred  IF,,  lav  sick ;  but  the  treachery  oC 
Alderman  Eadric  or  Edtic  led  to  \\»  dispersion  wilnout 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  invaders.     In  lOlii,  a 

little  before  the  Dan'  '  .......   .i ;  i  ..     fSigreilh,  n 

Saxon  thane,  whom  .'  it  to  death, 

waa  confined  at  Mtin... — .     .,,.._     ^  -li.nv    (.....i 

whence  she  was  cavried  off  by  Kdmund  Ii 
son,  who  married  her.  In  a.d.  1010,  Eo 
countrymen,  joined  the  Danes  under  Canute,  and  passed 
the  Thames  at  Cricklade  to  march  into  Murcia.  In  a.d. 
lOlG,  soon  after  midsummer,  a  severe  but  indecisive  battle 
was  fought  between  Edmund  Ironside,  now  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  Canute,  the  Danish  king,  af  St"eor>tnnc, 
nnw  Grrat  Sherston.  abotit  6  miles  west  uf  Malniesbury . 
This  io  the  lateM   '     '        il  event  of  "       <    con- 

nected with  the  •  >re  the  Ni 

The  Roman  ru^u  iMJui  i'allev^     "^  *^.'i- 

nim  (Caerleon),  probably  entei 

IIiiui'Hi  r.iid    tiiil   llii'ii-  ilu   i-iil    ^.Ij.; ' 

;  to  be  trji' 

1  .       •    >  ;        :  ':.     uith    l'- 

for  22  miles  acro.^  the  d 

Hill,  a  little  to  the  south  <■>  .i 

•  by  Heddington  Wick,  Uiiuugli  S^y  I'iiik,  iiluiuht  tj 
ider  of  the  county  near  Bathford.    Tliis  road,  tint  in 
till-  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  we  have  ii  : . 

followed  in  the  fourteenth  Iterof  Antoninus,  anil 
stations  of  the  Iter,  Verlucio  and  Cunetio,  :>'■ 
former  with  Sandy  Lane,  just  to  the  east  '  .i 

the  latter  with  Mildenhal]  and  Folly  Farm,  , 

borough,  on  the  Kennet,  or  with  Riidge  1 

field,  midway  between  Marlboroxigh  and  Hu.., ...i- 

den  proposed  to  place  Verlucio  at  Warminster,  and  Gib- 
son at  Westbury,  Stukely  at  Heddington,  and  Hbrfiley  at 
I.jyeock  :  but  Sandy  Lane  better  suits  the  distances  of  the 
Iter.  The  remains  of  baths,  tesselated  pavements,  medals, 
potter}-,  glatf,  &c.,  have  been  dug  up  m  Spy  Park  and  in 
Bowood  Park,  near  the  Mipposed  (*ite  of  verlucio,  and  a 
bend  in  the  road  utable,  renders  it  pro- 

bable that  theri  Thi.s  road  is  included 

in  the  twelfth  Ittr  v\  niciuru  tu  «  iruncefcter. 

A  Roman  road  from  Calleva  (Sih-hesler;  and  Venta  Bel- 
garum  (Winchv''- •  '.  •"  ■  iv,.  ,  ,,ir,  ,n  '•'reterj,  coin- 
cident with  thi-  d  included 
in  the  Mxteenth  ntv  Atui^ 
the  Hampshire  1  >> 
rifWest  Winters 
''                                                       I*   tue    called  ., 

<  I -Down,  ClOniil  r 

Buurrj  dl  the  tiJla^'c:  of  V.i:  -Ford,  and: 

to   Old   Sarum,  which   m,  tifitd  wii: 

biodunum    of  Antoninus  from    wim  ti    piaee 

the  road  runs   iouth-wes-'  ■rd-Dean,   BeinrMon, 

Toney-*^" -"■'•'    ^■■'  ^'  '  ,'e,  and   across  Vem- 

ditch  '  '  is  in  one  part  known 

ri.«  A.  ! 

f  the 
'■ester, 
(he    DuiocoruuviuiJi    ui'  AiiloaujU*   aiid  ^ov   of 

Ptolemy:   it    runs  ttouth-wetft  ahout   23  n    or 

witldn  the  iMiundar)*  of  the  coy-  t 

with  existing  road^,  and  showi:  . 
directness  of  its  coor-      '     '     ' 
b«twfeeti  Cirenc«ster  r 

authority,;  Akeman  S^.c. ..  .•.  .  ,  •  -nr  .. .. 

of  Richard  of  Cirencester.    Tl.  e»  of  a  Homan 

settlement  at    Eastoo-Grey  on  :..-   .  ^ -v,  whrro  a  P'v- 
fusion  of  medals  has  been  foond. 
Another  Aooiao  road.  rall«d  in  tbt  Oidniinrf  Stirrey 
■ieuj   EnniBe  Way.  ■ 
lad  rasa  iMith-ca»'. 
irtMB  Cirencester  t< 
Thaoei,  juai  bowp«  r 
'.  ram  tHa  M> 


AxUoaunt, - 
mth  moitr 
A  mad  : 
bofCiteb-Ny 
and  WaaboTirWiit 


ttim))sli«>' 


t,t.  ntn-iiiTi 


f.jii 


*Oii 
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3urn-St.-George  to  the  station  at  Folly  Farm,  near  Marl- 

_  trough,  coinciding  with  niodem   roada  or  lanes.     From 

ilfarlborough  it  may  still  he  traced  running  south-westward 

by  a  Icinc  straight,  avenue  across  Savernake  Forest  and  the 

grounds  of  Savertiake  House    and   Tottenham  Park,   by 

Crollon.  Wilton,  Marton,  and  through  Conholt  Park  into 

Hiimpbhire,  at  Hampshire  Gate,  and  so  to  Venta  Belgnrum 

^^        or  Winchester.     Just  before  qnitting  Wiltshire  it  nmkes  a 

^^^Htudden  bend,  very  unusual  in  Roman  roads,  to  avoid  a 

^^^Bdeclivitv- 

^^^H     The  Roman  road,  known  in  later  times  as  the  Port  Way, 
^^^■from  Calleva   (Sflchester)   to  Sorbiodiinum  cOld  Sarum), 
^^^Kcnters  the  county  at  Hampshire  Gap,  near  Newlon-Toney, 
^^^Hand  nins  by  Porton  and  Winterbourn  Gunner. 
^^^B      Another  road,  coming  apparently  from  Spinae  (Speen 
^^^H^iear  Newbury),  i&  traceable  just  on  tne  border  of  the  county 
^^^Hnear  Tidcombe,  4   or  tj   miles  north-north-east  of  Luu- 
^^^B^raliall,  running  in  tlie  direction  of  Sorbiodunum. 
^^^H     There  are  some   traces  of   a   Roman  road  from  Folly 
^^^HParm  by  Marlborough,  nmning  due  south  in  the  direction 
^^^Bof  Sorbiodunum  or  Old  Sarum.     Possibly   the  road  from 
^^^KSpinae  just  noticed  united  with  this. 
^^^H     Another  road  is  supposed  to  have   run  in  a  north-west 
^^^Bjircction  from  Sorbiudunum  toward  Aquae  Sulis,  now  Bath : 
^^^P  but  this  is  not  certain. 

^^^       A  road   from  Sorbiodunum    leading  westward  may  be 
B  traced  across  Salisbury  Plain,  tlirough  Groveley  Wood,  by 

Diiiton-Beeches,  through  Stockton  'Wood  and  the  Great 
Ridge  Wood,  towards  Monkton  Deverhill,  and  Kingston 
Devcrhill,  and  thence  by  Maiden  Bradley  into  Somerset- 
shire. It  is  apparently  part  of  tlw  road  which  runs  through 
Somersictshire  along  the  Mtndip  Hills  towards  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

Of  the  station  Cunetio  traces  are  found  both  at  Milden- 
hall  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kennet,  and  Folly  Farm  on 
the  south  side  :  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  distinguishes  the  two 
positions  by  the  names  of  Upper  Cunetio  {.Folly  Farm) 
and  Lower  Cunetio  (Mildenhall).  The  hill  on  which  Folly 
Farm  stands  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  banks  and  earth- 
works, probably  belonging  to  the  period  before  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  within  these  more  antient  works  are  traces  of 
the  Roman  settlement.  A  portion  of  the  rampart,  which 
was  qiiadraugular  with  rounded  angles,  may  be  seen  ;  and 
funeral  remains,  coarse  tessellated  pavcmenL'*.  medals,  and 
other  relics  have  been  dug  up.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  relics  were  a  .small  bronze  fi gun'  of  a  female  dressing 
her  hair,  and  a  bronze  spoon.  At  Mildenhall  are  some 
traces  of  the  rampart.  It  is  not  improhalile  that  the  town 
of  Cunetio  occupied  both  banks  of  tlie  river,  and  that  the 
two  forts  were  for  its  defence,  one  on  the  north,  the  other 
ou  the  south  side. 

At  Wanborough-Nyth  and  Covenham  farms,  where  the 
road  to  Cunetio  branches  off  from  that  between  Durocorno- 
vium  (Cirencester)  andSpinae  (Speen),  are  traces  of  aKoman 
settlement ;  abundance  of  fine  red  glazed  and  thin  black 
pottery,  as  well  as  some  of  coarse  manufacture,  has  been 
found  ;  and  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
which  many  large  stones  have  been  dug  up,  are  indications 
of  antient  buildings.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  without  any  other 
authority,  that  we  arc  aware  of,  than  the  modern  name 
Nyth,  has  named  this  station  Nidum. 

Tlie  Roman  settlement  at  Easton-Grey  on  the  Fosse  ap- 
pears, from  the  traces  of  buildings,  to  have  been  of  some 
extent ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  identifies  it,  on  slender  grounds, 
with  the  Mutu-Antonis  of  Ravennas:  there  are  no  traces 
of  any  vallum,  but  numerous  medals  and  a  coarsely 
sculptured  bas-relief  have  been  found. 

At  Stockton  Wood  Corner,  10^  miles  from  Sorbiodunum 
fOld  Sarum),  on  the  road  which  leads  into  Somersetshire 
by  Kingston  Deverhill,  are  some  indications  of  a  Roman 
settlement,  pottery  and  medals  having  been  dug  up.  At 
Bishopstrow,  between  Warminster  and  neytcsbury,  on  the 
line  of  the  supposed  road  from  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Sarum) 
to  Aquae  Suits  i,Bath),  the  remains  of  a  Roman  settlement 
have  been  found  ;  an  earthen  vallum  incloses  an  irre- 
gular quadrangular  area  of  50  acres,  still  called  the 
Bury  :  large  fragments  of  Roman  potterv  have  been  dug 
up  in  every  part  of  the  iiiclosure.  AtTPitmead,  close  to 
Bisliopstrow;  at  Rudgc,  near  Froxfield ;  at  Bromham. 
Dear  the  site  of  the  station  Verlucio ;  and  at  Littlecole, 
,  near  Ramsbury,  tessellated  pavements  have  been  disco- 
vered, but  the  principal  of  them  were  destroyed  soon  after 
they  were  found.  At  Rudge  a  brass  cup  and  some  medals 


1 

,>ainM 


were  found  in  a  well ;  the  cup  was  inscnb<><1  with  the  names 

of  several  of  the  stations  on  the  Rom.<i        " 

berland.     An  engraving  of  it  is  given 

nia  Romana,'  and  in  Hoare's  *  Anliem  »>  . 

other  Roman  remains,  but  not  of  great  im 

been  found  ;  some  of  them,  such  as  stuceo<  «  „,,..   ^u 

walls,  and  hypocausts  were  found  within  the  tnclosura 

of  what  are  supposed  to  be  British  settleminis. 

Of  the  antiquities,  not  Roman,  the  in 
those  of  Stonehengeand  Aveburyor  Alxiry.     - 
AvEBiRV.]     There  are  some  traces  of  a  fifiti&li  totul,gr 
track-way,  known  as  the  Ridge-war,  running  across  SsJis- 
burj'  Plam,  from  Heytesbury,  by.Tohn  a'Gote's  Cros^  Jbi^ 
horn  turnpike  (on  the  road  from  Salisbury  to  DevizMt 
thevi!]ageofCharlton-on-the-Av.  '  '    ' 

Street  and  Honey  Street,  across  \V  ^  uj 

of  East  Kennet.  over  HackpenHiii  ^v.iii  ui  ..  '-rBv> 

bury  and  Leddington  Castles,  and  over  .She!  Ilmto 

BerKshire;  throughout  which  county  it  ma>  ..;...  ....  Ljj«i 

Wansdyke,  or  Wansditch.  is  a  vast  earthen  nunpart.  irjib 
aditchon  the  north  side, which  extends, thoudi  nol  uniaitr. 
niptcdly,  through  the  county.     Thn  first  w  Irtor 

of  Wansdyke,  westward,  is  at  Macs  Kn>'i  ulicwt 

five  miles  south-south-east  of  Bristol.  It  may  L>«  \ncti 
at  intervals  in  Somersetshire,  by  Slantonbuiy  Camp,  totht 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  a  small  part  of  it  may  l* 
sei'n  near  the  Warminster  road,  and  a  more  coniiidenibii 
part  extending  across  Ciaverton  Down  to  Bath  Haopto* 
Camp.  From  thence  its  direction  is  doubtful  ;  it  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  coincided,  for  many  miles,  with  tlie  bmtf 
the  Roman  road  from  Aquae  Subs  to  Cunetio.  At  ll4»- 
ean's  Hill,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  the  Roman  state 
Verlucio,  it  again  appears,  diverging  from  the  course  a( 
the  Roman  road,  and  running  across  the  chalk  downs  o(, 
the  northern  chalk  district,  not  far  from  its  soa^ 
escarpment,  which  overhangs  the  vale  of  Pewaey  In 
part  It  is  very  perfect,  and  is  accompanied  on  cf 
smaller  ditches,  by  barrows,  and  otner  antiqui' 
and  beyond  Marlborough  its  course  is  discc 
at  intervals.  It  may,  however,  be  traced  by 
or  Chisbury  Camp,  between  Marlborough  and  urtai  tyci- 
win,  where  it  suddenly  bends  lo  the  ROuUi-south-carf; 
it  afterwards  turns  more  to  the  east,  and  enters  Bisk- 
shire.  Its  length,  in  W'iltshire,  from  its  divergence  £txia 
the  Roman  road  to  the  Berkshire  border,  is  about  ISmilev 
including  gaps.  The  origin  of  Wansilykc  is  unknown. 
Ttie  old  popular  tradition,  which  was  evidcnltr  con- 
nected ^^itl1  its  name,  was,  that  it  was  made  D^  tht 
devil  on  a  Wednesday.  Aubrey  supposed  it  to  have  h«a 
the  ftnlient  boundary  of  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex  lad 
Mercia,  and  considers  its  name  to  have  been  WodMlV 
dyke.  Sinkely  supposes  it  to  have  t>een  made  by  tbi 
Belgae,  to  secure  their  territories  from  tiie  Celiac.  8k 
R.  C.  Hoare  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  Beigtc  wprk, 
repaired  or  reconstructed  by  the  Saxons, 

There  are  numerous  other  banks  and  ditches  to  t» 
traced  on  the  downs;  some  probably  for  deletue,  lite 
Wansdyke,  with  one  nunpart  and  a  ditch:  other.  .  .■  »«:> 
posed  to  liave  been  roads,  and  consist  of  a  > 
way  between  two  banks.  Old-ditch  may  be  trar 
downs,  north  of  Warminster  and  Heytesbury.  runoMK 
eastward  by  Chittern,  or  Chiltem-AIl-Sainls.  an^  Tilsiwai 
till  it  terminates  iii  another  ditch  running  at  right  angtis 
to  it;  its  length  is  about  11  miles,  includjni;  f«p*  <r 
intervals;  the  transverse  ditch,  in  which  it  terminates, eu 
be  traced  for  above  two  miles.  Grimsditch,  consisting  of 
a  bank  and  ditch,  and  Bokerly-ditch,  also  consisting  of  t 
hank  and  ditch,  separating  at  its  south-eastern  cno  into 
two  branches,  are  on  the  downs  south  of  Salisbnr)-,  oe  tSis 
border  of  Dorsetshire.  Bokerly-ditch  forms,  for  a  short 
distance,  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties.  Tlie  Itu^ih 
of  Grimsditch  is  about  six  miles ;  of  Bokerly-ditch,  includ' 
ing  both  branches,  about  six  miles,  including  g»ps  <t 
intervals.     Both  have  a  very  winding  course. 

The  camps  and  other  earth-works  are  very  ntmerouc 
they  are  fully  described  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare'*  •  Antieitt 
Wiltshire,'  which  has  been  our  chief  authoritr  fbr  tbi 
antiquities  of  the  coiinty. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  H.,  A.  d.  1164,  a  national  conodi 
vf&s  held  at  Clarendon,  two  miles  south-^asl  of  Salis- 
bury, where  the  kings  had  a  residence  and  a  forest  t  at 
this  council  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  wer«  passed. 
restricting  the  power  of  the  clergy.     In  th«  neign  o( 


III.,  A.  D.  1267.  the  stfttules  for  Ihe  suppression  of 

ts,    known    aa    '  llie  slaUiles  of  Malbnagc'.'  were 

d  in  uii  assembly,  or  council,  held  at  Marlborough. 

War  of  the  Uoses,  the  men  of  Wiltshire  generally 

the  Lancnslerian  side  ;  but  no  great  event  in 

occurred  in  Ihe  county.     In  the  civil  war  of 

en  I.,  Marlborough,  which  was  garrisoned   bv  the 

mentarinns,  was  tukcn,  with  the  governor  and  ofccers, 

000  prisoners,  and   four   pieces  of  cannon,  hy   the 

bt«  under  Wilmot.  a.  D.  1&12.     In   1643  a  body  of 

ist   infant  "      iegeil   in  Devizes  by  Sir  William 

r,    but   '  iVflH  raised,  and  Waller  defeated 

Jfuly)on  iiLoiiiuni^iiy  Hill,  by  Wilmot,    Other  actions 

impoilance  were  fought  at  Malmesbury  and  Lud- 

lall  ;  and  Wardour  castle  and  Warminsfer  town  were 

^ed  and  tiikcn.     During  the  Commonwealth,  Wiit- 

waa  the  scene   of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 

its  under  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe.     [Salisbury.] 

ifiKincp  Mnp  of  Lugtnna ;  Greenough's  Geological 

S  '  'onybeare  and  Phillips'  Otiilines  nf  the 

I  rid  and  H'alea  ;    Reauties  of  England 

.'iiUun's  HeaiitidM  o/  Wtllihire  i    Priefllley's 

If  ;(i/j(and  »Vtitv^(i6/f  7?f!wj;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's 

n!   It  itlshire   and   Mixlern    Jfilfshire ;   Ptolemaeus, 

raphy  ;  Antoniiii  Ititurannm  ;   llicarduu  Cirineiisii ; 

Chronicle ;  Parlit'mentiirif  Papers.) 

8tati."»tics. 
ion  and  Occupiitionit. — As  an  agricultural  county, 
was  the  tenth  in  rank  in  1831.  standing  between 
and  Oxfordshire.  The  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
pvilation  was  48'5  per  cent,  in  1831,  at  which 
there  were  3387  occupiere  of  land  employing 
rera,  1239  occupiers  not  employing  labourers,  and 
umber  of  agricultural  laUnurere  wa.1  24,708.  The 
inder  of  the  male  poijulalion,  aced  20  and  upwards, 
distributed  as  follows: — 3497  employed  in  manu- 
ics ;  13,089  in  retail  trades  and  iiandierafls ;  1702 
aliats,  bankers,  and  members  of  the  professions ; 
non-agricultural  labourers ;  15ii7  domestic  servants ; 
'  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  433S  ;  and  there  were 
female  servants.  The  following  details  refer  to  1831, 
urn  of  Occupations  in  1841  not  being  yet  piib- 
:— '  The  manufacture  of  fine  broadcloth  and  of  ker- 


seymere employs  more  than  IllOO  men  at  Trowbridge,  COO 
at  Bradford,  200  in  thr  parish  of  Westbury.  170  at  Melk 
sham,  170  at  Kingswood,  170  at  North  Bradley  with  South- 
wick,  85  at  Hilperton,  65  at  Ctiippenhani,  (?2  at  Bromham, 
52  at  Longbridge,  35  at  Heytcsbuiy,  35  at  Calne.  33  in  the 
parish  of  Mere,  and  a  few  in  various  other  places  ;  so  that 
the  total  number  throughout  the  county  exceeds  3000. 
At  Wilton  about  40  men  are  employed  in  making  car]>et9, 
and  a  few  at  Burcomb.  A  small  manufactory  of  horse- 
hair exists  at  Britford,' 

On  the  supposition  that  the  registered  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual 
population  as  in  1801,  the  population  of  Wilt^.  in  the 
undermentioned  year5,  would  be  as  follows: — 95,801  in 
1570;  119,672  in  1600;  146,790  in  1630;  128,869  in  1670; 
15i.'»72  in  1700;  and  168.937  in  1750.  The  population 
actually  enumerated  at  the  following  decennial  periods 
was  as  under  : — 

97,727 
102.268 
1 13.V>44 
122..VJ4 
130,4'J3 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  increased  73.626,  or 
49'7  per  cent.  In  the  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  tne  p<  pulation  was  1  in  156 ; 
birlns,  1  in  34 ;  deaths,  1  in  50 ;  the  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127,  31,  and  45.  In  the  same 
three  years,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  person*  married 
under  21years  of  age,  was  16*8  for  women,  and  82  for  men  ; 
and  in  England  and  Wales  13-78  for  women,  and  469  tor 
men  ''FourtnReport  of  Registrar-General..  It  appeans  from 
the  Census  Returns  of  1811,  that  228,305  persons,  or  H8-3 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  born  in  the  county  ; 
27,570  persons,  or  19-7  per  cent.,  in  other  counties  of 
England  and  Wales;  284  persons,  or  01  per  cent.,  in 
Scotland ;  605  persons,  or  06  pur  cent,  in  Ireland  ;  7 
persons  were  born  in  the  colonies ;  150  were  foreigners 
and  BritLsh  subjetts  bom  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
place  of  birth  of  1713  persons  was  not  ascertaineti.  Ac- 
cording to  this  Census  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square 
mile  is  189.  The  population,  &c.  of  each  hundred  and 
borough  in  184 1  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


M'llw. 

1801 

87,380 

iHll 

91.560 

1H2I 

108.213 

\Kn 

117,622 

1841 

128.240 

Tatol, 

laemw* 

185,107 

V«rO«si. 

193,K28 

5 

222,157 

15 

240.  I06 

H 

258,733 
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HUNDRED,  fce. 


.(Hundred) 

ibrd*    * 

sh  and  Dule,         , , 

•  •         i  9 
•ixi  Codvottb , , 

•  •         »» 

u        •        #■ 
^  N.  ft  8.      , , 


and  EvtHry 
eld    . 


Crick  lode. 


tv  ant!  Canningt    , , 


mtiteli  .  , , 

BUtfKr  .  , . 

rudowii     .  , , 

.  •  (Doroagli) 

Ibobi,  Siliiburj  (City) 
Total! 


AREA. 


liOU.SES. 


31,76(1 
4J.fi-20 
18,7fil) 
38,440 
21,510 
:JA,IUO 
-.'6,010 
65,160 
27,600 
23,590 
26.G'iO 
•10,590 
K.ioO 
32,370 

il,.SL'« 
40,4.10 
54.03U 
57,030 
18.870 
17, '290 
26,700 
16,330 
47.100 
47,310 

fi,ll!lO 

25,170 

ll,34<i 

18.440 

660 

17« 

480 


973 

l,4Hi 

2,^03 

l,»UQ 

1,355 

956 

G49 

4,427 

1,291 

1, 401 

1,354 

1.273 

310 

I,15J 

2,889 
2,067 
2,319 
2,717 
3,987 

930 
2,01£. 

711 
1,411 
2,l.>t 

.339 
•2, 2-28 
I,58.S 
1.254 

854 

672 
1,932 
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33 
53 

265 
90 
33 
21 
20 

153 
33 
59 
37 
49 
12 
37 

51 
40 
24 
96 

231 
30 
55 
•23 
41 
56 
13 

165 
91 
42 
86 
36 

163 


868,(>6U  50,879  2,138  253 


PERSONS. 


MalM.      FeiS«la«. 


2,538i 
3,614* 
5,868 
4,250 
3,422! 
2,307 
1.654 
12,590 
3,232 
3,294 
3,449 
3,309 
756 
2,867 

7,815 
6,7951 
5,843 
7,039 
9,276 
2,270 
4,859 
1 ,772 
3,507 
5,138 
746 
5,080 
3,678 
2,987 
2,190 
1,599 
4,496 


2,141 
3,528 
6,i35 
4,491 
3.57J 
2,511 
1,661 
11,656 
3,150 
3,451 
3,584 
3,287 
776 
2,867 

r,34G 
5,513 
6,0Ifi 
6,W9 
10,054 
2,461 
5.141 
1,819 
3,450 
5.237 
735 
5.748 
3,910 
3,127 
2.441 
1 ,  792 
5.39U 


128,240  130,493 


Pcnoof. 


4,979 
7,142 

12,103 
8,741 
b,'J9fi 
4,818 
3,316 

24,248 
6,382 
6,745 
7.03.'t 
6,596 
1.532 
5,734 

15,161 
12.308 
11,850 
13,918 
19,330 
4,731 
10,000 
3,591 
6,957 
10,373 
1,501 
10,828 
7,58ti 
6,114 
4,631 
3,.«1 
10,086 


258, 73.'? 


AGES. 


"U  ¥v*n. 


Malri,    Panialn 


1,240 
1,731 
2,844 
1,960 
1,726 
1,090 

803 
5,56J 
t,5II 
t,605 
1,731 
1,584 

372 
1,473 

3,577 
2.764 
2,889 
3,314 
4,73b 
1,111 
2,313 

9l:< 
1.790 
2.627 

344 
2 ,565 
I,V2I 
1.477 
1,057 

766 
2,US'2 


1,158 
1,614 
2,886 
1,931 
1,658 
1,167 

790 
5.305 
1,430 
1,386 
1,695 
1,544 

359 
1,308 

3.493 
2,546 
2,873 
8,307 
4,727 
1,154 
2,306 

887 
1.65.1 
2,147 

306 
2,561 
1 ,837 
1.444 

l.oey 

641 
2. '289 


61,370  60,194 


W  Yc«i» 

■od  iiparanU. 


Main,      PriB*In. 


1,298 
l.>.«3 
3.0-24 
2,3.14 
1 ,696 
1,217 

851 
7,0'25 
1,721 
1 ,689 
1,718 
1,7-23 

384 
1,394 

4,239 
4,U3| 
2,9:)4 
3,695 
4,.S40 
1,1.59 
2,.'i40 

R.V.t 
1,717 
2,511 

402 
2,515 
1,854 
1,510 
1,13J 

833 
2,414 


66,870 


1.283 
1.914 
3.349 
2,557 
1,916 
1,344 
871 
6,353 

i.roo 

1.^65 

1,899 

1.743 

417 

1,559 

3,853 
2,967 
3,143 
3,572 
3,327 
1,307 
2,835 

932 
1,797 
2,790 

449 
3,187 
2,073 
1,663 
1,372 

951 
3,301 


PER^NS  BOR.^i 


IdUiU 
Co  ant)'. 


4,449 

5,68.S 
10,923 
7,845 
6,452 
4,428 
2,973 
19,880 
5,603 
6,151 
6,336 
5,913 
1,335 
5,359 

12,345 

lU   149 

10,790 

12,210 

17,83(i 

3,971 

9,346 

3,124 

6,585 

10,023 

1,372 

9,765 

7,09 

5.G85 

4,010 

2.648 

7,907 


70,299    228,395 


5.30 

1,454 

1,180 

896 

544 

390 

34-2 

4,368 

779 

594 

697 

6h3 

197 

375 

2,816 

2,159 

1,069 

l,7ti8 

1,494 

760 

652 

467 

372 

35-2 

129 

l,«63 

621 

r>43 

2,179 
30,338 
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In  1831  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  46^1,  oc- 
cupied by  51,()59  families,  and  there  were  321  houses 
building,  and  1897  uninhabited. 

County  Erpetis^s,  Crime,  <ljr. — Suras  expended  lor  the 
relief  of  the  poor:  1748-49-50  (annual  average),  22,938/. ; 
1778,  54.0^/.;  1783-84-85  (average),  62,893/.  The  sum 
expended  in 

1801  was  128,625/.,  being  13<.  \Qd.  for  each  inhabitant. 
1811    ..  234.352        „       24       2 
1821    ,.   Iti3,168         „       14       8 
1H31    ..   198,194         „       16       6 
1841  ..  133.373        „       10      2 

In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March, 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under : — 


183&. 
161.449/. 


1836.  1S37.        •■  193ft  1839. 

133,472/.      105,451/.      113,444/.      12).S23/. 


'    IMI.  \Ul. 

133.468/.   137,J3«/. 


The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
wa^  173|925/.  The  total  mfference  in  the  sum  expended 
in  that  year  and  1840  was  54,290/,,  or  28  per  cent,: 
namely,  m  suits  of  law,  &c„  2817/-,  or  70  per  cent. ;  and 
in  niiBcellaneous  expenses,  11,016/.,  or  70  per  cent.  The 
niiniber  of  poor-law  union*  is  17,  comprising  329  parishes, 
which  had  a  population  of  229,827  in  1331.  There  are  five 
parishes,  with  a  population  of  10,329,  which  are  not  in  any 
union.  Each  of  the  undermentioned  places  is  the  centre 
of  a  union ;  and  the  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended 
Kth  March,  1840,  under  the  head-s  of  In-maintenance, 
Out-relief,  and  Establishment  and  Salaries,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


N«».ofUai«..f2^^°" 

In. 
MaintanuKC. 

Out- 
Rdief. 

KitalilUbineat 

Total. 

£■ 

d. 

£. 

iC. 

AUerl.ury      .     ,     13.2S7 

io:a 

4W2 

J602 

7.27^ 

Atnnbun      .     .       7,084 

651 

S160 

936 

3,747 

lir«J(anl  .     .     .     ll,9»4 

1778 

3860 

1387 

7,02.S 

Cklne  ....      8.973 

783 

»IT7 

«31 

4,»41 

Otippenhut .     .     19.Z65 
Woottoa-BuMt  f  l**-^ 

1322 
686 

4868 
4360 

1&30 
1090 

7.790 
6.126 

n«Tii«     .     .     .    S8.«M 

1489 

7969 

1732 

11,214 

"•irat  "'}  •=■«" 

832 

4766 

104S 

6,«40 

M.lme«buiy  .     .     13.390 

815 

42M 

1113 

6.182 

Motlborough             8.774 

804 

S»44 

974 

4.733 

.ValkriMm      .      .     18,359 

1366 

6680 

1091 

9,|->7 

Hera  ....       7,494 

*Jl 

3iM 

ana 

4,423 

Vvmrf     .     .     .     11,674 

939 

431W 

910 

6.189 

TTibarv     .     .     .       9.76i'{ 

644 

4399 

863 

6.806 

Wiumfiut«r  .     .     I7.1S0 

845 

7839 

J677 

10,261 

Wcjtbur)-        •ud  >  1  q  1  (u 
Whonrelldowu  J  13,164 

1070 

4329 

10G8 

6.4S7 

WUloD      .     .     .     10,878 

1107 

47S2 

1314 

7.073 

Tlie  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  ending  Lady-day.  1839,  was  28,196  (36C8  in- 
door, and  24,528  out-door).  In  the  quarters  endinp  Lady- 
day,  \BV),  1841,  and  1842,  the  number*  were  a*  follows: — 
In  1840— in-door,  4064  ;  out-door,  23.945 ;  total,  30.009 : 
in  1841— in-door,  4521  ;  out-door,  25,482;  tolal,  30,003: 
in  1842— in-door,  5457  ;  out-door,  30,370 ;  total,  35,827. 
The  proportion  in  1841  of  the  total  nunnber  of  paupers  to 
the  total  population  was  15  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
for  England  in  the  same  year  was  9  per  cent.,  and  in  no 
other  county  was  the  proportion  so  high  as  in  WiUshire. 
The  expense  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief  was  100,145/. 
for  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1842,  being  an  increase  of 
4  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  adult 
able-bodied  paupers  relieved  in  the  quarter  of  1841  was 
7842,  and  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1842  the  num- 
ber was  10,893.  There  were  320  lunatics  and  idiots 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rate  in  1836,  or  1  in  750;  in 
England,  I  in  1033:  and  in  August,  1842,  the  number 
chargeable  was  3.'j7.  In  1835-6  there  were  1753  bastard 
children  chargeable  on  the  poor's-i-ate,  or  1  in  137  of  the 
whole  population;  in  England  1  in  215.  The  number  of 
illegitimate  births  in  1830  was  S41,  or  1  in  20 ;  being  the 
same  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England.  The  number 
affiliated  in  1834-5  was  356.  and  277  in  183.5-6. 

The  aimual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax in  1815  was  1,156,459/.;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  963.079/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  profeasjons. 
Sec.,  were  assessed  at  380,482/.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  assessed 
was:— land,  843  parts  ;  dwelling-houses,  132  parts;  mills, 
factories.  See.  18  parts;  manorial  profits,  fitc.  "7  p&rta. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  property  aasesaed 
to  the  poorVrate  in  1841  was  as  follows ; — 


On  landed  property  .  .  £899.878 
Dwelling-houses.  .  .  219JB9! 
All  other  kinds  of  property  .         !i5,9C7 

Total  .  £1,175,616 

In  the  above  year  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-tala 
was  176.750/.,  being  a  rate  of  a»,  in  the  pound  on  tit* 
annual  value  of  re«J  property  assessed.    Takint'  t!.i   S!il 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county 
amounted  to  4l.  10*.  5</.  for  each  inhalulaitt  ;  . 
ing  it  by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  1/,  0*.  8d.  |»ei  »«;*♦, 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  period*,  and  tk 
principal  disbursements  for  the  same  periods,  are  ■hova  ■ 
the  following  table : — 

1792.        1801.       1811.       1831-  lUl-  VOL 

££,£.£,  £,  M, 

Income      .     ,  2,071  4,099  11,183  12,902  1M21  ia;» 

Expenditure  : — 


Bridges  . 
Gaols     , 
Prisoners     . 
Prosecutions 
Constables 
&  vagrants 


19  34 

848  761 

738  1,486 

86  276 


1,394 

8.131 

918 

247 


1.165 

11,1-24 

1.147 

1,888 


647  43(2 

l,S86  «« 

C.233  4.631 

4.420  2Sm 


211      248       122     1.107    2.587       W 


I.  o.a>m.; 


The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  in  Ifl34  ot 
as  follows  : — Bridges,  building,  repairs.  Sec.  964/. ;  gioh, 
houses  of  correction,  and  maintaining  prisoners,  6^WV.; 
lunatic  asylum,  37/.  ;  prosecutions,  2404/. ;  cl«rk     '  ' 
peace,  443/. ;  conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trii 
vagranbi,  apprehending  and  conveying,  16/. ;  cofwitf 
miscellaneuuB,  771/.;  debt,  princip^  and  interest,  3030^ : 
total,  14,480/. 

The  length  of  streets  and  highway's,  and  the  expcmiitBt 
thereon,  were  as  under  m  1839  :  — 

MUm. 
Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts  3 
Turnpike  roads  .  .  .  .  ,591 
All  other  highways     ....     2284 

2WI 

Amount  of  rates  levied         .... 
Expended  in  repairs  of  highways      .    £19,55S 
Law  and  other  expenses .         .         .  220 

Total  expenditure    .         .         .     . £l!l.7l 

The  number  of  tumpike  trusts,  in  1840,  ••  ■<] 

income  from   tolls   was   37,333/.;  parish  comj 
lieu  of  statute  duty,  139/. ;    and  total  income.   3U. 
the    total  expenditure  for  the  same   year  being  38,1 
The  bond  and    mortgage   debts   amounted    to   117 
In  1836  the  debt  was  equal  to  3*4  years'  income  ;  for  the 
whole  of  England  the  proportion  of  income  to  debt 
ing  4-5  years:  the  proportion  of  unpaid   interest  to 
total   debt  was    13  per  cent. ;    in  England  12  per 
In    ten    trusts   there    was   a  surplus    revenue    m 
which,  if  applied  to  discharge  the  debts  of  each,  wooM 
off  (heir  respective  debt  in  periods  varying  from  three  to 
twenty-two  years ;  in  two  cases  in  twenty-two  yean,  and' 
one  in  twenty-one  years. 

In  1839  the  church-rates  amounted  to  6398/. ;  and 
applicable  to  the  same  objects,  were  derived  from 
sources,'  the   amount  from  estates  and   rent-ch 
eluded  under  this  head,  being  668/.  in  1832,     Thij 
7544/,  was  expended  in   1839  for  the  purposes  of 
blishment,   of  which  3359/.  was   for  repairs  of  oi 
There  was  a  debt  of  1410/.  secured  on  the  churc 
Crinie. — Number    of   persons    charged   with 
offences  in  the  st^ptennial  periods  ending  1819,  1836;  UA 
and  1842. 

1613.19,    uso-as.    yaa^A.     laaMi 
Total  .         .         \\M       1919       262S       3107 

Annual  average    .  170        274  375         4B6 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and   acquitted*  i* 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  undar: — 

1834.  183a.  1836.  18r.  ISSH.  1839.    1840. 

ConmlUaA  ,     3M  .136  354  483  407      4» 

AcqnlHed     .     188  100  101  IS4  IW      131 

CoOTietDd     .261  ^>3i  SSJ  SSS  806      9V7 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to 
population   of  the  county,  was  1  in  472;  in  Engl 
Wales  1  in  .508.    In  1841  the  increase  of  crime  was  93 
cent,  on  the  preceding  year ;   and  in  1&42  there  wia 
increase  of  83  per  cent,  on  the  year  1841- 

Of  548  offenders  (491  males  and  57  females)  tried 
the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  37  c! 
,  with  offeacn  against  the  per^n ;  51  with  offnotcca  A^paios' 
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property  comnulted  with  violence ;  433  (including  332 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  a|e:ainst  property 
cominitted  without  violence  ;  4  with  malicious  offences 
against  property;  5  for  forgery,  coining',  and  uttering 
bise  coin ,  and  18  for  various  misdemeanoura.  Of  394 
persons  convicted,  2,  against  whom  sentence  of  death  was 
recorded,  were  transported  for  life  ;  14  other  offenders  were 
tiso  Uransported  for  life;  14  for  periods  above  ten  and 
uoder  fifteen  years;  30  for  perioos  above  seven  and  not 
ex*--:  •^■'"'L''  ten  years;  and  23  for  terms  of  seven  years; 
HI.  imnsiported.     None  were  sentenced  to  impri- 

joti  ;   periods  exceeding  two  years;   1   was  impri- 

ion«d  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years ;  31  for  above 
ux  months  and  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and  277  for  six 
months  and  under ;  and  2  were  whipped  :  1  received  a  free 
pardon.  Of  the  154  persons  acquitted,  107  were  found  not 
fill  lal;  in  the  ca»e  of  41  no  bill  was  found;  and 

in  L-3   there  was  no  prosecution.      Nearly  one- 

the  total  number  of  persons  committed  were 
ages  of  15  and  25  ;  or  one-fourth  (138)  between 
1(1  one-fourth  ( 137)  between  20  and  25,  which 
*'•  oportions  for  these  ages  than  the  rest  of  Eng- 

Uii„  _ i.U'8.     Thedegreeofinstniction  was  ascertained 

in  all  but  six  cases :  117  maleii  and  10  females  could  neither 
ri;*;J  nnrnrite;  349  males  and  43  females  could  read  and 
»■  1  ctly  ;    14  males  and  \  female  could  read  and 

VT  iiid  5  males  and  1  female  had  received  a  supe- 

ri '  II.     The  proportion  of  uiiinstructed  criminals 

m  ■  V  on  an  average  of  several  years  was  91  per 

MnL;  in  tugland  and  Wales  89*3  per  cent. 

Savings  Banks. — There  are  eleven  of  these  institutions 
in  ''  tv,  and  the  number  of  depositors  in  1841  was 

ti  of  the  total  population  ;  but  while  the  average 

L-sted  by  depositors  in  England  was  29/.  eacn, 
in  Wilts ;  and  as  tlie  proportion  of  depositors 
is  only  1  in  50  (in  England  1  in  37),  the  in- 
that  few  of  the  labouring  classes  are  able  to 
•nil  themselves  of  the  savings'-banks.  The  number  of 
dti-poaitors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  following 
feirt  were  as  under : — 

iSKI.  1836.        IS37.         1818.         1899.         1940.- 

9»,^4epaMm»       6.90?         8,340        8J»         9^118         9.27A        9.775 
U.crdo«iu  £2SI».0X  £30».7U  ^1S,8»  ^(333,029  4(336466  iE3H.o64 

^  iition  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830,  1834,  and 

Ih^  iijn  the  following  table  : — 

IftW.  1834. 


AUJuii  )l  I    J II  ^ 

it  was  36/. 
under  20/. 
ference 


1»40, 


Sm  wcimiing 


The  dt 


2Dii 


e,613    S4».751      7.490    Sl78.<»7l      9,7/5    3M.024 

ep<:*its  of  96  friendly  societies,  not  reckoned  above, 

ttnonnt.d,  in  )R40,  to  12.041/. ;  and  8617/.  were  invested  by 

-litutions. 

>p. — Tlie  actual  number  of  county  voters 

ih.j5,  was  5002  m  the  northern  division,  and 

iiuthem  division  ;  and  in  1839-40  the  numbers 

nKit  as  under: — 


Total 

Total 

I*.  diT. 

8.  dlT. 

isaMo. 

1S3JMI. 

itetholders  of  even*  daac  . 

a75i 

1709 

5460 

5167 

■jbirbolders  and  cusfumary 

^^Ifamnts          .                  . 

258 

117 

375 

383 

LecMholders  for  life  or  term 

of  years         .                   . 

180 

269 

449 

481 

SO/,  tenants  at  will     . 

m) 

608 

1468 

1561 

Trsifctees  and  mortgagees    . 

14 

, 

14 

50 

Qualified  bv  office      . 

102 

124 

226 

287 

Joint  and  duplicate  qualifi- 

cations 

IH 

86 

180 

189 

5259 

2913 

8772 

8118 

j&^-afiVwi. — Summary  of  Returns 

made  to  Parhament 

in  Ifo;*:— 

Schooi*. 

Scholan. 

ToUL 

TnfMr.t-«i-Tii-wil%              ,                    , 

, 

70 

ant* at  such  schools; 

2  to  7  years  :— 
Males 

^ 

43e 

Females 

4fil 

Sex  Dot  specified     . 

787 

1,684 


Daily-schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  tchoola ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years ; — 
Males        ', 
Females     . 
Sex  not  specified    . 

Schools 
Total  of  children   under  daily  in- 
struction .  ,  , 
Sunday-schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years : — 
Males 
Females     . 
Sex  not  specified  . 


Maintenance  of  Schools. 


7.671 
6,627 
4,303 


765 


437 


18,691 


20375 


12.254 

18,257 

5,644 


31,155 


DMOlfUMat 


lalfiDi  Schoob 
Dtily  i«chaol< 
SondayScliuol* 

ToUl... 


lis 


301T 
I2S0 


li>  wl«n|iuan. 


6 

401 


3»4 

t.8» 
J8,M9 


«aa  31,728 


ftiamadwtan. 


69 

9 


596 


896 
9,147 


lo.o»« 


Sah«<r<p.  ««d 


^SXL 


« 

17 


i» 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  table,  are — 

Beholan. 

Dailv-schools  .  .  .11,  containing      285 

Sunday-schools  .  ,         142  „         13,578 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are-' 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools  232,  containing  11,193 

Sunday-schools  .  .        222  „        18,157 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  44  s<-hoois. 

Thirty-six  Sunday-schools,  attended  by  1440  children, 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school  exists. 
Fifly-six  schools,  containing  2816  children,  were  both 
Sunday  and  day  schools.  The  number  of  boarding-schools 
is  forty-six,  and  the  scholars  are  included  in  the  above  re- 
turns. The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attending 
Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kinds  is  51,530 :  in  1841  the 
total  number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  10  was  32.554,  and  29,758  were  between  10  and  15. 

WIMBLEDON.     [Sirrkv.] 

WIMBORNE  MINSTER,  a  very  antient  market-town 
in  the  ea-item  part  of  Dorsetshire,  on  the  road  from  Salis- 
bury to  Poole,  seven  miles  north  of  Poole,  and  100  miles 
from  London.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station  called  Vindogladia ;  by  the  Saxons  it  wan  called 
Vinbumam.  A  nunnery  was  established  here  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  centurj'  by  the  sister  of  Ina,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  present  min- 
ster or  coUegiale  church  was  built ;  and  the  word  Minster 
has  been  added  to  the  town  to  distinguisli  it  from  Wim- 
bome  St.  Giles's,  in  another  part  of  the  county.  Wimbome 
Minster  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stour,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Allen.  There  is  a  weekly  market,  a  cattle 
market  every  alternate  week,  and  two  annual  fairs.  The 
town  has  little  trade.  With  the  exception  of  the  minster 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  former  importance.  The 
nunnery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  when  the  establish- 
ment was  converted  into  a  college  of  secular  canons,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean,  prebendaries,  vicars,  and  other  offiiers, 
which  continued  to  exist  until  the  dissolution,  when  the 
revenues  were  vested  in  the  crown.  Some  of  the  land* 
were  set  apart  by  Queen  Elizabeth  towards  the  supjwrt  i>f 
the  grammar-school,  orieinally  founded  by  the  counteM  i>f 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henr>'  VII.,  in  14)17.  tbivu^rh  mnv 
called  alter  Queen  Elizabeth.     In  il  1 

the  possessions  of  the  school  am! 

ffoveraors,  who  were  to  provid.   ' 
egiate  church  and  the  mairii< 
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serrice,  on  Saturday  cveninzs  and  holidays,  has  not  bi!en 
discontinued  many  years,  fhe  minster  is  a  royal  free 
chapel,  and  a  peculiar  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The 
duties  are  performed  by  three  incumbents  appointed  by 
the  corpomle  body  above  mentioned.  Several  royal  and 
noble  persons  have  been  interred  here  ;  among  others  King: 
Ethelred,  who  wauj  slain  by  the  Danes  in  872;  also  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset,  the  maternal  g^randfatlier 
and  grandmother  of  Henry  VII.  There  are  two  antient 
hospitals  for  poor  aged  pei-sons.  The  entire  parish  con- 
tains 11.880  acres,  and  there  were  432()  inhabitants  in 
1841.  The  parish  coinpiises  VVimboine  Minster  fpop. 
1687),  tything  of  Holt  ( 1313\  tjthinj?  of  Leigh  (574),  and 
manor  of  Kingston  Lacey  (,752j.  There  are  several  ham- 
lets in  the  naiij^h. 

WINC  ANTON.      [SOMEBSETSHIRK.] 

WINCH  AND  AXf.E  is  amathine  constituting  a  small 
windlass,  and  consistinsj  of  a  cylinder  of  wood  which  is 
capable  of  turning  on  its  axis  between  two  upright  posts 
of  the  same  material,  or  between  the  ends  of  a  east-iron 
frame  :  a  lever  at  one  or  at  eachcxtremity  of  the  cylinder, 
is  attailicd  to  an  iron  axle  passing  through  tJie  latter  at 
right  angles  to  its  direction,  and  is  furnished  with  a  handle, 
which  is  parallel  to  that  axle.  The  name  winch  is  given 
to  a  lever  or  handle  of  this  kind,  and  the  word  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  verb  guincher,  signii'ying,  in  old 
French,  to  turn,  or  bend  in  a  curvilinear  manner.  The 
machine  is  used  to  raise  a  weight  vertically,  or  to  draw  an 
object  towards  it;  for  which  purposes  the  object  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  rope  or  chain  which  continually  passes 
over  the  curie  surface  of  the  cylinder  as  the  latter  is  made 
to  turn  on  its  axis  by  a  man  acting  at  the  handle.  Smce 
the  cylinder  revolves  once  while  the  handle,  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lever  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  made  to 
describe  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mechanical  power  of  the  machine  is  precisely  that  of 
the  wheel  and  axle-  [WHKur.  and  .'\xi,e.]  When  of  a 
simple  fonn  it  is  employed  to  raise  water  from  a  well,  and 
earth  or  some  other  material  fmm  the  shaft  of  a  small 
mine :  and  one  of  a  complex  nature  is  used,  by  means  of  a 
crane,  to  raise  casks  or  heavy  packages  from  the  ground  to 
tlie  upper  part  of  a  building. 


When  great  weights  arc  to  be  raised,  the  machine  is  usu- 
ally fixed  in  a  frame  of  cast-iron,  which  is  rectangular  on 
the  plan,  but  its  extremities  or  faces  have  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  or  of  the  letter  A.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder  is 
supported  on  a  horizontal  bar  at  the  middle  of  each  end  of 
the  frame,  and  to  the  cylinder  is  attached  a  toothed  wheel 
which  turns  with  it  on  ihe  common  axis :  above  this  wheel 
and  parallel  to  the  cylinder  is  an  iron  axle  which  cames  a 
pinion  with  teeth  working  in  those  of  the  wheel,  and 
causing  the  latter  to  revolve,  the  pinion  itself  being  turned 
by  means  of  the  lever  and  liandle  at  one  or  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  IVame.  A  machine  of  this  kind  is  called  a 
crab:  and  when  a  weight  is  to  be  drawn  horizontally,  or 
raised  above  the  cylinder,  llie  machine  must  of  coui-se  be 
bolted  to  the  floor  or  firmly  fixed  in  the  gionnd,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  from  being  moved  from  its  place.  In  such 
machines  there  is  generally,  at  one  extremity  of  the  cy- 
linder, a  wheel  having  on  its  circumference  te^th  like  those 
of  a  saw;  and  a  click  or  catch,  which  turns  freely  on  a  pin, 
js  attached  by  that  pin  to  the  side  of  the  frame  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  fall  between  the  teeth.  By  this  con- 
Utvance,  if  the  handle  should  break,  or  the  moving  power 


be  taken  off  while  the  weight  is  suspended  in  lh«  tit.  tl 

latter  is  prevented  from  descending. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  constructed  whic 
have  the  power  of  holding  the  weight  in  any  part  of  it 
ascent  or  descent  without  aratchet-whecl  and  catch.  Sud 
a  machine  consists  of  a  barrel  formed  in  two  cjlindricalj 
portions,  A  and  B,  of  different  diameters,  but  haitit]; 
common  axle ;  the  lopc  passes  under  a  pulley  in  the  bteel 
C,  to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  and  over  the  lno 
cylinders,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  handle  is  turned 
it  uncoils  from  the  smaller,  and  coils  upon  the  larRet  po^ 
tion.  Tlius  every  revolution  of  the  barrel  causes  the  larfier 
cylinder  to  lake  up  a  quantity  of  rope  equal  in  Iragth  to 
its  circumference,  while  there  is  uncoiled  from  the  Bmallfr 
a  quantify  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  latt*r :  con- 
sequently, alter  each  revolution,  the  quantity  of  rope  br- 
tween  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  pulley  is  diminished 
by  the  ditterence  between  the  two  circumferenccj*.  and  fhr 
weight  is  raised  up  through  a  height  equal  to  half  that  dif- 
ference. Hence  by  mechanics,  if  2Rx  represent  the  cir- 
cumference of  the'  circle  described  bv  the  handle  of  th« 
winch  in  one  revolution,  (/  —  r)i  half  the  difference  be- 
tween the  circumferences  of  the  two  cylinders.  W  (he 
weight  to  be  raised,  and  P  the  power  apphed  to  the  handle, 

r*-  r 
we  shall  have,  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,    ^p     W  =  P. 

The  weight  which  may  be  balanced  by  a  givi-;  " 

will   evidently  be  greater  as  r*  —  r,  or  the  dif! 
tween  the  radii  of  tJie  cylinder,  is  less  ;  and  the  uirr.  r'     ■ 
may  he  made  very  small  without  much   incresAinc  ♦!" 
friction.     The  only  disadvantage  attending  the  maclunr.. 
when  compared  vvitli  an  ordinary  winch  or  capstan,  i*  th»t 
it  requires  a  much  greater  quantity  of  rope  to  rai»i-  <y:  "■■■  •- 
the  object  through  any  given  distance.     It  w:i 
posed  in  Europe  by  Mr.  George  Eckhardt,  but 
of  a  like  kind  have,  it  is  Kaid,  been  long  ia  us«  in  tb* 
East. 

Tlie  winch  is  employed  with  the  common  jac^ 
used  to  lift  great  weights,  or  to  move  them  thii    _ 
distances.    The  handle  turns  a  pinion  with  tcetli, 
act  on  others  at  the  circumference  of  a  small  whe 
on  the  axle  of  this  is  a  pinion  with  teeth,  which  ni 
those  of  a  rack-rod.    The  axles  of  the  wheel  and  pinto 
being  let  into  the  sides  of  a  case  of  wood  or  iron,  the 
volution  of  Ihe  wheel  produces  a  rectilinear  motion  of ' 
rack ;  and  one  end  of  the  case  being  fixed  to  the  groun 
or  against  an  tmiaovable  object,  the  extremity  of  the 
at  the  opposite  end  forces  forward  the  body  which  it  to  ^ 
displaced.    Sometimes,  instead  of  a  rack,  the  machinr 
furnished  with  a  wheel  whose  axle  is  hollow,  and  cut 
the  form  of  a  concave  screw ;  within  this  screw  is  oat 
the  convex  kind,  which  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  '■ 
its  axle  is  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  < 
thus  to  press  before  it  tlie  object  which  is  to  be  reinov 
Thk  machine  has  however  considerable  friction. 

Tlie  force  exerted  by  a  man  in  turning  a  winch  vertic 
varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  lever  with  mp 
to  the  horizon.     When  the  lever,  or  that  part  which  i«  per- 
peiulicular  1o  the  axle,  is  perpendicular  to  the  cnuiTir?  -iJ 
the  handle  is  at  the  highest  or  lowest  part  of  th 
scribed  by  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  man  either  i 
liandle  di'rectly  from  him  or  pulls  it  directly  towu-ds  liiia: 
and  in  each  case  he  exerts  a  power  which  is  estimated  »1 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  jiounds ;  but  when  the  lever  i*  i  :  i 
horizontal  position,  the  man  either  throws  a  great  port  k 
his  weight  on  the  handle  to  press  it  down,  or  he  exerts  hu 
muscular  force  in  a  direct  manner  to  pull  it  upwards;  ud 
the  force  exerted  in  these  positions  is  estimated  at  140  V 
160  pounds.    The  force  exerted  must  eridently  Iwre  &■ 
ferent  values  between  these  quantities  in  other  ptMitiomcf 
the  winch  ;  and  the  practice  is  to  cause  two  men  to  woHt 
at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  machine,  one  bein?  at  ^nrh 
extremity  of  the  axle  of  the  cylinder.    The  le- 
two  winches  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  on- 
consequently  when  one  man  is  puslung  or  pulling  htm- 
Koiitally,  the  other  is  pressing  or  pulling  vertically  *^ 
thus  the  operation  of  turning  goes  on  with  nea*' 
intensity ;  the  first  man  working  in  the  least  . 
position  when  Ihe  other  is  working  in  that  whicli  i:  iiK-t 
80.     [Windlass.] 

WfNCHCOMBE.    [GLorcEarERSHiM.] 

WINCHELSEA.     [Sussex.] 
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WINCUESTEK,  an  antient  city,  a  municipal  and  par- 
unentary  borough,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  in  51"  4  N. 
1*  IS' W.  loiu:.,  is  G2i  miles  south-west  from  London 
the  road,  64  miles  by  the  South-Western  Kail  way,  and 
niiles  from  the  railway  station  at  Southampton. 
Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  Eng- 
nd :  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  fables  of  liadilion.  The 
itoa*  are  said  to  have  called  it  Caer  Gtcertf,  or  ttie  White 
Wy  ;  the  llomam  by  whom  it  was  first  subdued  named  it 
t*i  Belgarum  ;  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  next  poa- 
naxned  it  IVUanrmster,  which  has  become  Win- 
' ;  in  Latin  deeds  and  by  the  Latin  whtens  it  is  called 
lid. 

lester    appears    to    have    flourished   under    the 
_  as  long  as  they  remained   in  the  island.    The 
walls,  composed  of  flints  and  mortar,  which  inclosed 
I  city,  are  considered  to  have  been  oriiginally  built  by 
DeuL  *  In  510  it  was  conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who 
terwards  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  it  con- 
tinued to   be  the  capital  of  the   West  Saxon  kings  till 
~     trt,  Ihe  first  king  of  the  whole  he[)tarchy,  was  crowned 
and  then  it  maybe  said  to  have  become  the  rae- 
'  England.    Though  Boniclimes  plundered  and  in 
sion  of  the  Danes,  it  continued  to  be  the  capital 
'  .e  Saxon   kings  till    1013,  when   Sweyn,  the 
king,  obtained  possession  of  England,  and  Win- 
ter became  the  seat  of  his  government.    After  his 
th  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  and  England  is  said  to  have 
ultimately  divided  into  two  kingdoms  ;  London  be- 
the  capital  of  Canute,  and  Winchester  of  Edmund 
ide,  till  Edmund's  death  in  1016.  when  Canute  be- 
ne sole  king  and  Winchester  sole  capital. 
^  iT  the  Norman  conquest  Winchester  contmued  to  be 
^ilaK  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  L  attained  the 
of  its  greatness.     It  was  surroumled   by  strong 
^^WBB  defended  by  a  castle  built  by  William  \hv  Vm\- 
(on  the  west,  and  by  another,  suDsequently  erected 
^readence  of  the  bisnop,  on  the  east ;  there  was  an 
rive  palace  and  numerous  mauBions  of  the  nobility  ;  n 
J,  three  monasteries  of  royal  foundation,  and  a  very 
)ber  of  churches ;  the  suburbs  extended  a  mile 
walls  in  every  direction,  to  Worthy  on  the  north, 
8S  on  the  south,  to  Week  on  the  west,  and  to  St. 
I's  Hill  on  the  east. 

reign  of  King  Stephen  Winchester  began  to  '  fall 
high  estate.'    Wliile  Stephen  was  a  piisoner  in 
tfT  ('"«♦'"  <  •  ontest  commenced  between  his  queen 
le  Eir  ilda,  aided  by  their  respective  parti- 

ich  1 'd  on  for  several  weeks  ui  (he  streets 

cheater,  at  the  termination  of  which  nearly  the 
'  the  town  north  of  the  High  Street,  the  royal 
P,  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Hyde  Abbey,  and  about  forty 
aea,  were  burnt  down  or  laid  in  ruins.  Tlie  deatfi 
icn,  in  1154,  put  a  stop  to  the  calamities  of  civil 
Henry  H.  resided  much  at  Winchester;  he  re- 
ie  palace,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  renewed  the 
but  London  seems  to  have  found  more  favour  in  the 
ubsequent  kingii,  and  Winchester  lost  its  dignity 
of  the  kingdom. 
^e  contests  between  Henry  IH.  and  his  barons,  Win- 
suifered  severely,  both  parties  alternately  gaining 
ion  of  its  castles,  and  carrying  on  th<!  work  of  de- 
ction  in  the  city.  From  this  time  Winchester,  though 
Jy  upheld  by  tne  splendour  of  its  cathedral  and  other 
desiastical  and  scholastic  establishments,  seems  to  have 
id  rapidly.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  petition 
presented  to  the  king,  which  stated  that  997  houses 
uniniiabitcd  and  seventeen  churches  were  shut  up, 
t  mnk.  of  spoliation  was  added  to  the  other  calamities 
FWinchest«r  when  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  the  monas- 
9CS  in  133G  and  1537.  The  minor  establiiihments  were 
irst  to  suffer :  the  Sustem  Spital,  or  convent  of  hospit- 
inStOear  King's  Gate  ;  the  Carmelites,  in  King's-gate 
the  Augustines,  near  South-gate :  the  Dominicans, 
and  the  Franciscans,  in  Middle  Brook  Street, 
lently  the  priory  of  St.  Swithin  was  suppressed,  and 
Iter  part  of  its  revenues  were  transferred  to  the 
and  chapter  of  the  cathedral;  also  Hyde  Abbey, 
I  bad  been  rebuilt ;  and  St.  Mary's  Abbev.  The  hos- 
Js  of  St,  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Mary  MagJalen,  and  St. 
ibeth  were  either  suppressed  or  plundered,  and  the 
jctures  pulled  down  or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 

last  of  the  great  sufferings  of  Winchester  were 


durin|^  the  civil  war  between  Charles  L  and  the  parliament. 
The  city  adhered  to  the  king.  On  the  29th  of  >iarch.  1644, 
a  battle  was  fought  on  ChentonDown,  in  which  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  parliamentary'  general,  was  ^ictoiious,  and  his 
soldiers  vented  their  puritanical  ra^e  on  the  stained-plaM 
windows,  Ihc  monuments,  and  relics  of  the  cathedral. 
Waller  soon  carried  away  hi.s  troops  to  besiege  Oxford,  and 
Winchester  was  unmolested  till  alter  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
when  Cromwell  was  sent  to  reduce  it  under  the  authority 
of  the  parliament.  After  a  week's  siege  of  the  city  he 
performed  his  task,  and  he  then  undermined  and  blew  up 
Winchester  Castle,  and  laid  Wolvesey  Castle  and  the  other 
fortified  places  in  ruins.  St.  Mary's  College  escaped  from 
injur)',  it  is  said  through  the  firnines.<i  of  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary officers,  who  was  a  Wykehamist.  In  1666  a  very 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  plagxie.  An  obelisk,  with  an  inscription, 
commemorates  the  event.  Charles  11.  took  a  liking  to  the 
place,  and  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  design  and 
erect  a  palace,  which  he  intended  for  a  summer  residence, 
on  Ihe  site  of  Winchester  Castle.  The  king  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone, March  3,  1683,  and  the  work  was  carried  on 
with  vigour  til!  the  death  of  Charles,  in  16Rj,  when  a  stop 
was  put  to  it,  and  it  has  never  been  completed. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Ilchin,  on 
the  slope  of  an  eminence  which  rises  gently  to  the  east. 
The  river  is  made  navigable  as  a  canal  from  Winchester  to 
the  sea.  The  cily  comprehends  a  large  part  of  Ihe  build- 
ings which  constitute  ine  town;  the  rest  of  it  is  in  Ihe 
liberty  of  the  Soke.  There  are  several  parishes  either 
totally  or  partially  comprised  within  the  cily  boundary ; 
the  rest  of  the  town  includes  several  other  parishes  and 
certain  extra-parochial  districts.  The  principal  street, 
called  Ihe  High  Street,  runs  nearly  east  and  west  through 
the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  long. 
Nearly  all  the  other  streets  are  either  at  right  angles  to 
the  High  Street  or  parallel  to  it.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
good,  though  many  are  old,  and  the  streets  are  well  paved 
and  are  lighted  with  gas. 

The  liberty  of  the  Soke  encompasses  the  city  on  almost 
every  side,  and  a  small  part  is  within  the  city.  The 
Soke  is  divided  into  the  East  Soke  and  tlie  West  Soke. 
Part  of  the  East  Soke  is  on  Ihe  east  bank  of  the  Itchin, 
over  which  there  is  a  neat  atone  bridge  of  a  single  arch. 
Portions  of  the  ditch  and  old  walls  of  tlie  city  remain, 
but  in  many  jdaces  hoiiscs  have  been  built  over  Ihe 
ditch,  and  extend  into  the  Soke.  Tlie  antient  city  had 
four  principal  gates,  north,  south,  east,  and  west ;  of  these 
only  the  West  Gate  now  remains :  it  is  a  massy  square 
tower  over  a  wide  gateway. 

The  area  of  the  city  and  Soke  liberty  comprises  2250 
acres,  or  rather  more  than  34  square  miles.  In  1841  Ihe 
numher  of  houses  comprised  within  this  area  was — 1071 
inhabited,  V^A  uninhabited,  and  42  buiitding ;  and  the 
population  was  10,732,  of  whom  5508  were  males  and  5224 
females.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  parishes  which 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  constituting  the  city  of  Win- 
chester as  a  collection  of  houses,  was,  in  1801.  G060;  in 
1811,6681;  in  1821,  7739;  in  1831,  8712.  The  popula- 
tion  of  the  city  proper  in  1821  waa  5165 ;  in  1831,  5280. 

Winchester  as  a  parliamentary  borough  returns  two 
members  1o  the  House  of  Commons-,  as  it  did  before  tlie 
Retorm  Act.  The  number  of  10/.  householders  registered 
under  the  Reform  Act  in  1832  was  4G5.  Ln  1839-40  the 
number  was  572,  and  there  were  46  other  qualified  voters  ; 
making  a  total  of  618.  The  total  number  on  the  register 
in  1835-6  was  576.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1841  was  9370. 

The  corporation,  previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
in  18^,  was  styled  '  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty  of 
the  city  of  Winchester.'  The  governing  charter  was  30 
Eliz.,  and  the  corporate  body  consisted  of  a  mayor,  six 
aldermen,  twenty-lour  men,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
freemen,  generally  amounting  to  about  100.  There  waa 
also  a  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  several  other  officers.  By 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  with  six  aldei-men  and  sixteen  councillors. 
The  number  of  burgesses,  or  municipal  electors,  in  1837  was 
817.    Tlie  total  annual  expenditur*  of  the   borough   in 

1840-11  was  2163/.  17«.  6^-  th«  !!*!11ki!^^  "I"'^*^  ^*Te 
—494/.  15j.  It/,  for  police  and  eonrt«We*;^8/.  10».  lorf, 
for  salaries  and  oUier  aUotrwew  to  mtnuoDal  officers  ; 
350/.    for   gaol,    and   maint««MC^   ««.    of    pri»oner» ; 
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60/.  lOf .  lOf/.  to  coroner ;  63/.  U.  6d.  for  public  works ; 
Ql/.  I'i*.  id.  for  printinsj,  ndvertisiner,  8co. ;  8."i/.  8*.  \ld. 
m  law  expenses.  There  arc  chartere  of  Henry  II., 
Richard  I.,  John,  and  Elizabeth.  The  IVflUflhises  of  the 
city  were  surrendered  to  Charles  II.  28lh  June,  168-1  (36 
Chas.  11. \  and  thu  surrender  was  enrolled  m  the  court  of 
Cinancery,  March  12,  1C88  i4  James  II.).  A  new  charter 
wa«  granted  September  In,  1688  (4  Jameti  II.),  which  re- 
cites the  surrender,  and  then  recrants  the  lianchises  m 
nearly  the  words  of  the  charter  of  Elizabeth:  this  charter 
was  coutirmcd  and  extended  by  another,  Nov.  6,  1688. 

The  bishopric  of  Winchester  extends  to  Hampshire,  Suney . 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  two  or  three  benefices  in  Wiltshire: 
and  Sussex.  Tlie  net  yearly  income  of  the  bishop,  as  given 
on  the  average  of  three  yeare  preceding  1831,  was  11,151/^. 
By  the  same  average  the  net  income  of  the  whole  of  thf 
benefices  in  the  bishopric  was  143,614/.,  and  the  annual 
stipends  paid  to  curates  amounted  altogether  to  19.8.^8/. 
The  jfross  yearly  income  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Win- 
chester cathedral  was  by  the  same  average  1.'>.573/,,  and 
the  average  yearly  payments  charged  upon  and  paid  out 
of  tliis  income  was  2790/. ;  leaving  a  net  income  uf 
12,783/. 

The  town  has  no  trade  of  eonsetjuence,  but  the  state- 
ments of  population  show  that  it  is  ni  a  state  of  gradual 
improvement.  Being  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district, 
it  has  a  good  eom-nmrket,  which  is  well  attended.  Few- 
cattle  are  sold,  but  I  here  is  a  large  annual  sheep-fair. 
Several  local  acts  of  j)arii.'unent  have  been  obtained  for 
the  improvement  of  liie  city  and  suburbis,  most  of  which 
relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  Itchin. 

If'incUester  Cuthedral,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ca- 
thedrals in  England,  is  in  many  respecls  one  of  (he  most 
interesting.  The  entire  length  is  &4.TI  feet.  From  the 
west  entrance  to  the  choir  is  3.^56  feet ;  the  length  of  the 
choir  is  135  feet ;  and  the  I«idy  Chapel,  at  the  east  end,  is 
^  feet,  which  makes  (lie  total  length.  As  a  distinct  part, 
the  nave  is  250  feet  long,  86  feet  wide  incIudLngthe  sislcs, 
and  78  feet  high.  The  choir  is  40  feet  wide.  The  length 
of  the  transepts  is  I8ti  feet.  The  square  of  the  lower  is  48 
feet  by  .oOjand  the  height  is  138^  feet,  which  is  only  about 
26  feet  above  the  roof:  of  course  it  ha^i  a  low  and  ^uat 
appearance,  and  was  perhaps  not  intended  to  contain  bells, 
but  only  to  throw  additional  light  into  the  choir,  and  tn- 
crense  tne  interior  effect  by  additional  height :  it  is  said 
to  have  been  without  floors  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
when  the  present  bells  were  suspended. 

Viewed  from  the  exterior,  the  west  front  is  by  far  the 
most  imposjiiir  part  of  the  building  :  the  deeply  recessed  en- 
trance aoorway,  with  the  ornamental  gaHery  above  it ;  the 
large  and  beautiful  window,  the  rich  effect  of  the  mould- 
ings, the  buttresses,  the  pinnacled  towers,  and  the  gable 
termination  surmounted  by  the  canopied  statue  of  Wyke- 
hani.  cannot  be  looked  al  willumt  great  admiration.  No 
other  part  of  the  exterior  is  at  all  equal  to  this  part.  Oti 
entering  (he  building,  the  view  from  the  west  end  to  the 
east  is  magnificent :  the  vast  length  of  vista  formed  by  the 
nave  and  choir,  with  the  splendid  ceiling,  the  columns  and 
arches  on  each  hand  and  overhead,  and  the  eastern  win- 
dow'casting  its  dim  religious  light'  from  behind  the  choir, 
Eroduce  a  combined  result  of  solemnity  and  beauty  equalled 
yfew  cathedrals  in  Europe.  The  spectator,  while  he  ad- 
mires the  height  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  is  struck  with 
their  wide  circumference  and  mas-sy  appearance,  and  his 
admiration  is  perhaps  rather  increased  than  diminished 
when  he  learns  that  thev  are  the  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
pillars  inclosed  in  a  Crottiic  catling  of  clusterea  columns. 
With  a  similar  adaptive  skill,  the  semicircular  arches  have 
been  converted  by  intersections  into  pointed  arches,  and 
the  original  Saxon  nave  thus  made  Gothic. 

Tlie  original  structure  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Lucius,  a  niitish  king  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  was  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Cerdic, 
and  rebuilt  by  one  of  his  successors,  the  Christian  Kinegils. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  walls  and  pillars  of  the  pre- 
sent stnicture  were  erected  by  St.  Ethel  wold,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  lived  to  finish  it,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St. 
Swithin  in  USO.  In  1070.  huving  been  nutch  damaged  by 
the  Dane.s,  it  was  repaired  by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  who  built 
the  present  tower,  with  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
in  1093  re-dedicated  the  church  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 

.  Swithin.    The  east  end,  i'rora  the  great  east  window, 
■^ut  a  century  allerwards  by  Biahop  Godfrey 


de  Lucy,  and  the  whole  of  the  w«st  end  vas  rrpniin  ^ 

renewed  by  the  successive  bishops  Ed-.— :" 1  *^~    *J 

ham.    The  grandeur  of  thewe.st  tront  i-  •• '%i_0-    ,"., 

The  part  between  the  tower  and  P"  ' 

at  the  east  end  was  rebuilt  in  tli. 

leenth  century  by  Bishop  Fox,  wh..^  - 

nopy,  terminates  his  improvements  to  Ih". 

have   been  many  recent  restorations  and 

cathedral,  which  have  been  executed  with  good 

an  expense  of  from  40,000/.  to  fiCOOO/.     Among  f 

be  especially  mentioned  the  construction  of 

of  stone,  in  the  pointed  style,  to  supply  thf  , 

elegant  but  incongruous  composite  screen  ercclol 

Jones. 

Among  the  monuments  in  thecatb."' "'  -- 
tioned  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  v 
without  inscription,  in  the  choir:  tht  .-..  ,..,,.....j„ 
of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  in  which  B 
deposited  the  remains  of  Saxon  kings  and  otfc 
guished  persona,  which  he  transferred  from  the 
lead   coffins  in  which  they  had  been  buried; 
cially  the  beautiful  chantries  or  oratories  of  the 
Edyngton,  Wykeham,  Beaulbrt,  Waynflete,  and . 

Over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  by  West  of  Ux 
ing  of  Lazarus  from  the  Dead,  which  u>  conadertd  C 
his  best  works. 

The   present   establishment  of   Winchester 
which,  at^er  the  disaolulion,  was  dedicated  as  a 
the  Holy  Trinity,  consists  of  one  dean,  twelve 
ries,  six  minor  canons,  ten  lay  clerks,  ur  singing  rmiC 
choristers,  and  other  members.    Tlie  last  prior  «■ 
ham  Basyng,  who  was  made  first  dean.  ;i:ia  i.\\A  fn 

IVtTichctteT  College  {St.  Mary's  Col! 
side  the  city  boundary  on  the  south-en 
William  of  Wykeham  in  1387,  on  the  site  of 'ih* 
grammar-school  of  Winchester,'  at  which  he 
educated.      The   college   was  founded  and   eoili 
Wykeham  as  a  preparatory  college  to  New  C^ll«(fu,0; 
which  he  had  founded  a  short  tjme  before.    Tat 
was    opened  Maich  28,  1393,  for  a  warden.  10 
3  chaplains,  3  clerks,  a  master,  an  usher,  70  8cholia>( 
16  choristers ;  in  all  105  on  the  foundation.     An  ele  ' 
held  annually  by  the  wardens  of  New  '  'niiB.-..  ^^A 
Chester  College,  two  fellows  of  New  C'i>  '  thiJ 

warden  and  head-master  of  Winchester  .  .  U) 
vacancies  which  may  happen  in  New  College  ilmi 
subsequent  year.  Besides  the  scholars  on  tne  touwli 
there  are  generally  upwards  of  lOU  boys  not  on  tbet 
lion,  who  are  lodged  in  a  spacious  quadrangular T 
contiguous  to  the  college. 

The  entrance  to  Winchester  College  is  by  % 
into  an  outer  court,  which  leads  bv         '       .    '  .\»fl 
a  lofty  tower  to  an  inner  square  i  >l'' 

is  32  yards.     The  chapel  and  hali   icnn   tm-  -uuihl 
this  court ;  they  are  beautiful  specimens  of  Goiluc  i 
tecture,  worthy  of  the  founder.     Tlie  cloister*  adjou  J 
chapel,  and  form  a  square,  each  side  of  which  is  abOQil 
feet.     In   the   centre   of  the  area  of  the  ctoutenit; 
library  of  the  coilege,  which  was  originally  erectedj 
endowed  as  a  chantry  by  John  Fromond  in  1430. 
chaplain  was  removed  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  t 
remained  unappropriated  till  about  1029,  when  it  i 
verted  into  a  library  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Piake,  i 
of  New  College.    It  is  a  handsome  buildinir.  cor 
ing   in  style   with   Wykeham's  origin;i'  i». 

school-room,  which  waa  built  by  r   b 
the  Wykehamists  in  1087,  at  a  cost  ol  — '.>^i.,  u 
by  36  feet,  and  high  in  proportion.     Over  the  ent 
a  bronze  statue  of  Wyxeham,  by  Coius  G^'"»' 
the  fatlier  of  Colley  Cibber,  wJucn  he  mod' 
at  his  own  expense,  and  presented  to  the  s< 
is  also  a  hall,  50  feet  by  30,  in  which  the  con 

The  ruins  of  Ffofvesey  Cattle  are  at  a  - 
south-east  from  the  collei^e.    Tliis  castle,  once  lit* 
deuce  of  the  bishops  of  \S  inchesler,  was  built,  in  lt3 
Ileniy  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen  i\ 
Winchester,  on  the  site  of  a  former  palacf 
kings.     It  was  a  place  of  great  stren.  ' 
mantled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.     It  ■ 
residence  of  the  bisliops  till  it  waa  deut<yiiMi 
well  in  1(>46. 

The  episcopal  palace,  begun  by  Bishop  Morley,  iu  M 
and  completed  by  Bishop  Trelavmy,  waa  suffered  to  go  Si 
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arrfttiK^^  ^'>6  libiary  of  Cardinal  Aiehinto,  who  gAve  him 
free  aparlments,  but  no  salary.  He  w ent  also  in  the  same 
ji'ar  to  Florence,  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  cabinet  of 
cameos,  &c.  of  the  late  Banan  Stosch,  wliich  dolained  him 
nine  months  ''Description  des  Pierres  gravfes  du  leu 
U.'U'on  de  Rlosch').  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  the  Cardinal 
Albani  offered  biin  tlie  place  of  his  librarian  and  custos  of 
his  gallery  of  antiquities,  with  apartments  free,  and  a 
monthly  salary  of  ten  scudi :  a  situation  exactly  suited 
to  the  tiiftte  ol  Winckelmann,  and  which,  with  his  salary 
from  Dresden,  which  was  still  continued,  enabled  him  to 
live  at  ease  and  in  comfort ;  for  about  thirty  shillings  a 
week  and  a  iree  lodging  was,  in  Winckelmann's  time,  a 
good  bachelor's  allowance  at  Rome. 

In  1702  liis  *  Remarks  upon  the  Architecture  of  the 
Antients'  ('  Anmerkungen  ueber  die  IJaukunst  der  Alten') 
was  printed  in  Germany.  In  17B3  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Antiquario  della  Camera  ApostoUca,  with  a 
salary  of  about  15  scudi  per  month  ;  he  bad  also  from  the 
Cardmal  Albani,  who  succeeded  in  1761,  after  the  death 
of  (y'lUxUnal  Passionei,  to  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Va- 
lican,  a  retaining  salarj'  of  50  scudi  per  ainumi,  for  the 
firet  vacancy  in  the  Vatican  library.  In  17G4  appeared 
at  length,  at  Dresden,  his  'History  of  Aniieut  Art'  ('  Ge- 
schichte  der  Kunst  des  AUerthums^).  About  the  same  pe- 
riod appeared  his '  Scndsclireiben  ueber  die  Herculanischen 
Allertniiincr,'  and  'Nachrichton  von  den  neuestcn  Hercu- 
lanischeu  Entdeckungen.'  He  now  became  known 
throughout  Europe,  was  elected  a  member  of  several 
foreign  scientific  and  liteiary  societies,  and  acquired  many 
friends  and  some  enemies,  especially  among  dilettanti,  who 
found  some  of  the  critical  opinions  and  theories  of  Winck- 
elmann particularly  obnoxious.  In  17ijiJ  the  king  of 
Prussia  offered  Winckelmann,  through  Colonel  Gxtichard, 
the  superintendence  of  the  Jibrary  and  museum  of  anti- 
quities of  Berlin,  btit  as  TVincTkelmann  dcninnded  a  salaiy 
of  2(XX)  dollars  (300/.).  double  what  the  king  offered,  the 
negotiations  ceased.  In  17GG  appeared  his  '  Monumenli 
Antichi  Inedili,'  with  227  plates;  in  1767,  'Anmerkungen 
«ur  Geschichte  der  Kunst/ as  a  sort  of  wijiplcment  to  his 
History  ;  in  which  also  he  corrected  an  error  regaitling  two 
pictures  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  were  anlietil  by 
the  painter  Ca^anova,  but  which  that  person  himself  had 
painted. 

In  1768  he  revisited  Germany  with  the  sculptor  Cava- 
ceppi,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  but  be  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  Alps  than  he  comjibiined  of  the  cliilling 
appearance  of  everything  around  him.  and  wished  tore- 
turn  to  Italy.  Cavaceppi  however  witli  much  difficulty 
persuaded  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  even  as  far  a-s  ^egeiisburg  ;  but  \Vinckelmann 
would  ni)t  go  one  step  farther,  and  he  changed  his  courec 
for  the  road  to  Vienna,  on  his  way  back  to  Italy.  His 
friend  accofiipanied  him.  and  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
May  at  Vienna.  In  Vienna  the  greatest  attentions  were 
paid  to  hini,  and  several  persons  of  distinction  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  prosecute  his  journey  to  llerlin — his 
original  destination — but  all  failed.  Winckelmann  left 
Vienna  for  Trieste  in  the  beginning  of  June  :  the  last  por- 
tion of  his  journey  he  made  in  company  with  an  Italian 
scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Francesco  Arcangcli.  This  man 
had  been  cook  to  the  Count  Cataldo  in  Vienna;  he  per- 
ceived the  .simplicity  of  Winckelmann's  character;  he 
gained  his  confidence,  and  Winckelmann  showed  him  a 
gold  medal  and  other  presents  of  value  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  Vienna.  At  Trieste  be  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  a  vessel  to  Ancona,  and  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  room  at  his  inn,  on  the  8th  of  June,  his  travelling 
companion  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  telling  him  that  he 
was  obliged  lo  go  into  the  V^enetian  Stale  on  business,  and 
he  requested  hira  before  be  went  to  let  him  again  look 
«t  the  medal  which  he  had  received  at  Vienna.  Winckel- 
mann, a*  unsuspicious  as  a  child,  immediately  complied, 
when  the  villain  suddenly  attacked  liim  with  a  knife;  a 
struggle  ensued,  and  Winckelmann  fell  witli  five  slabs 
m  Hie  belly.  At  this  moment  a  child,  with  whom  Winck- 
elmann hsid  been  playing,  knocked  at  the  door;  the  mur- 
derer fled  without  nis  boot)",  but  he  was  afterwards  caught 
and  executed.  Winckelmann  died  .seven  hours  after  he 
had  received  the  wounds,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age.  He 
bequeathed  his  properlyi  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
8um  of  money,  to  the  Cardinal  Albani.  Tlie  manuscript 
additioas  and  notes  be  had  prepared  for  the  new  edition 


of  hia  •  History  of  the  Arts  of  Antiquity,"  were  de 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Arts  at  Vienna,  &' 
a  nt'»v  edition   of  the  work  was  published  there 
Academy,  but  it  was  so  carelessly  dnv  •' 
neial    disappointment.      There   are 
Winckelmann,  but  the  best  is  thai  by  >!  .. 
at  Weimar;  an  engraving  of  it  is  pretixed  lo  tl 
edition  of  the  '  History  of  Antient  Art.'  bv  Ven, 
German    Dresden    edition   of   Wind 
works,  in  eight  volumes.   AngelicaK.i  ili 

his  portrait,  an  etching  of  which  is  jirtfiviJ  to 
'  Harzmalcrei   der  Alten '   ('  Kesin-paintin?   of  t 
tients'). 

Winckelmann's  chief  work  is  hi«  '  History  of 
Art,'  but  it  is  very  incomplete,  as  he  himseif 
aware  ;  nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  Any  more  I 
the  Germans  call  '  Ideen  zur  Geschichte,'  and  " 
he  would  most  probably  have  left  a  vent-  dr 
As  it  is  however,  when  we  consider  that  he  hi 
his  own  way  through  an  untrodden  path,  it  u  ■ 
great  merit,  although  to  hira,  owing  to  the  vmt 
classical  leaining  which  be  brought  to  the 
have  been  a  labour  of  comparatively  easj-  aceo 
A  historj'  of  antierit  art  "it  is  not:  it  is  rnther 
account  of  the  remains  of  antient  art;  and  in 
certainly  hypererilical.  and  in  others  a  mere  elaborat 
theories.     Painting  is  little  more  than  touched  n 
reputation  of  Winckelmann  was  limited  to  the 
fore  Goethe  wrote  his  eloquent  dissertation  u 
racier  of  his  gcniua  and  wiiting.t,  which  was 
1805  at  Tubingen,  together  with  his  letters  to 
twenty-seven  m  mimber,  and  asketch  of  the  h'  " 
arts  of  the  eighteenth  centun',  under  the  title 
mann  und  sein  Jahrhundeit.      Five  collections 
elmann's  letters  have  been  published  at  different' 
amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

One  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Wincke 
that  a  productive  one,  is,  thai  they  have  led 
and  artists  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  subject 
least  for  a  period,  comparatively  neglected  ; 
has  been  several  learned  and  valuable  works, 
and  German,  upon  the  hislorj'  and  archaeology  of 
subject  however  is  still  far  from  being  exhauisted, 
these  works,  which  treat  more  particularly  of  sci  ' 
architecture,  little  has  been  added,  either  critii 
torically,  with  regard  to  the  arch*olog>*  of 
what  njHv  be  gathered  from  the  old  works  of 
Carlo  Dati,  if  we   except  a  few  special  and  5p««l 
treatises  ujwn  the  technical  practice  of  the  ntt'  -nt 
ers:    a  critical   ntid   technical   history   of 
concise  and  comprehensive  whole,  remair,'- 
complished. 

Some  of  Winckelmann's  views  have  very 
with  strong  and  persevering  opponents,  as,  ai 
others,  Lcsiing,  the  Marouis  Galiani,   and  tlw 
whose  Italian  edition  of  Winckelmann's 'Hi.Moi 
was  for  a  long  lime  considered  the  best:  there  id 
French  translation  with  Fea's  note*.     In  18fW  ; 
edition  of  his  works,  with  the  exception  of  1 
menti  Antichi  Inediti'  and  the  catalogue  of  Bar 
cabinet  of  gems,  w  as  commenced  to  be  publi 
den,  edited  by  Fernow,  Meyer,  Schulte,  and 
wa-s  completed  in  1820,  in  8  vols.  Rvo.,  includi 
Tills  edition  contains  a  few  short  treatises  whii 
been  mentioned  in  this  notice,  the  biography 
been  tiikcn  from  the  short  Life  of  WincT»elmann  pn»tW 
the  Dresden  edition  of  his  works. 

WIND  is  a  motion  of  the  atmosphere  iiutepend^ 
that  which  it  has  in  consequence  of  t»v-    i" 
nual  movements  of  the  earth.    The 
peifoimed  in  a  part  of  space  which  n 
devoid  of  any  resisting  medium,  the  \ 
no  partial  displacements  on  that  acco; 
of  the  particles  .^gainst  each  other,  as 
which  they  surround,  must  have  Ion., 
diurnal  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  e 
of  equality  ;   thus  the  angulai"  velocity  of  the 
parallel  of  terrestrial  latitude  being  the  same 
observer  on  the  same  parallel,  the  air  would 
rest  about  him.     But  if,  from  any  disfnr'    - 
librium  of  the  atmosphere,  the  partii- 
rapidly  than  the  observer  from  west  tu  ^ ...... 

quire  movements  in  some  other  direction,  tl 


rind  would  be  experienced.  The  tides  which 
in  the  atmosphere  by  the  attractions  of  the  sua, 
looa,  and  pUneta  on  the  parCicIes  of  air  fi^ivint;  rise  to 
tflerences  in  the  heights  of  the  vertical  columns,  they 
0il  occetnhly  cause  inequalities  of  pressure  in  hori- 
nta]  dir«ctioTi&,  and  thu^  produce  winds  or  currents  of 
r ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  La  Place  that  these  currents 
e  scarceJy sensible:  and  such  attractions  are  by  no  means 
equate  to  the  production  of  the  winds  which  are  observed 
I  the  earth's  surface. 

The  phenomena  and  causes  of  the  (treat  currents  of  the 
iXMMphere  have  been  already  described  and  explained 
(e  the  references  at  the  end  of  this  article) ;  therefore 
^  oi^y  winds  of  a  regular  character  which  remain  to  be 
licMKl  mr«  the  land  and  sea  breezes  which  occur  diurnally 
tbe  eoAsta  and  in  the  islands  of  the  tropical  regions,  and 
t  periodical  winds  wiiich  are  obsei-\'ed  to  prevail  in 
Ite  ]>arts  of  Europe.  The  first  are  most  probably  caused 
tbc  inequality  of  the  sun's  action  on  the  land  and  water; 
|l  ktoth,  by  the  tendency  of  the  atmosphere  to  preserve  a 
^  of  nearly  uniform  density.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie 
I's  rars  in  passing  tlirough  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  a 
osparent  Quid  communicate  to  the  latter  very  little  heat, 
L  that  if  ihe  fluid  be  rendered  opaque,  or  an  opaque 
ly  be  introduced  into  the  vessel,  the  ti^mperature  is  sen- 
y  nised  in  consequence  of  the  calonc  combining  more 
oily  with  the  opaque  than  witli  tiie  transparent  material. 
w,  from  thm  cause,  during  the  day  the  land  acquires  a 
iptfrmture  higher  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  ocean  : 
Atmosphere  above  it  consequently  becomes  rarefied, 
i  from  about  9  x.u.  the  air  from  the  sen  flows  towards 
•  land,  (o  occupy  the  partial  vacuum  there  produced. 
praportion  as  the  heat  of  the  land  goes  on  increasing, 
I  lbre«  of  the  sea-breeze  also  increases,  and  this  con- 
ues  tiU  2  or  3  p.m.  After  that  time  the  temperature 
tT  the  land  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  over  the  sea, 
th«  heat  more  readily  disengages  itself  from  the  land 
in  Crom  the  water,  and  about  sunset  the  breeze  from  the 
fcceaBes.  During  the  night,  the  land  continuing  to  cool, 
|fe  air  over  the  sea  becomes  comparatively  warmer  and 
pre  rarefied,  and  a  breeze  from  the  land  takes  place : 
Ih  wind  augments  in  force  till  near  sunrise,  when  the 
Wpenture  of  the  earth  begins  to  increase,  and  about 
A.M.  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea  as  at  first.  Thet>e 
i-bnfezes  diverge  in  every  direction  towards  the  coasts 
I  tropical  islands  from  the  high  lands  in  their  interior. 
Redfield  modifies  the  hypothesis  above  stated  by 
ling  that  when  the  stratum  of  air  lying  on  the  surface 
which  ascends  towartls  the  inteiior  of  a  country 
Dmea  rarefied  by  the  sun's  heat,  it  is  forced  by  an 
of  pressure  at  its  lowest  part  to  move  up  the  slope ; 
Iduring  the  night  the  stratum  of  air  on  this  inclining 
acquiring  greater  density,  its  gravity  causes  it  to 
end  towards  the  sea.  (Ainer.  Journal  of  Science, 
xxxiii..  No.  1.) 

'  etcsian  winds  (so  called  iVom  irqvi'ai,  annual)  is  a 
lion  formerly  given  only  to  those  whicli  every 
'  blow  during  six  weeks  over  the  counbies  bordcr- 
^Mediterranean,  but  it  has  since  been  applied  to 
nodical  winds,  as  those  which  blow  on  the  coast 
nd.  They  commence  in  the  Levant  about  the 
lie  of  July,  rising  at  9  a.m.,  and  continuing  during  the 
:  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air  is  from 
-outh-west ,  and  it  is  probably  caused  by  the 
Bnkii'jii  ut  the  atmosphere  nearly  under  the  tropic  of 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  that 
on.  Phny  slates  that,  in  Spain  and  Asia,  the  clesian 
blow  from  the  east ;  and  he  adds  thut  they  also  take 
in  winter,  when  they  are  called  ornithian  winds: 
keie  are  however  said  to  be  more  gentle  than  the  others, 
bd  to  continue  during  nine  days  only.  {Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  ii., 
.  47.  Sec.) 

Winds  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  variations  in  tlie 
Moperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  they  are  therefore  not 
itnect  to  any  known  laws,  and,  except  in  a  few  coses, 
IMT  phenomena  do  not  admit  of  explanation.  It  may  be 
bMTVed  ho<%vever,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  re- 
trade  and  other  regular  winds,  that  those 
'■  in  the  temjierate  zones  are  proliably  the 
■-•rits  pfocceilmg  about  the  earth  from  the 
Mr.  Dtive  siicK^sts,  in  the  '  Philosophical 
nteinber,  1837.  that  when  the  sun  is  on 
iuu\  of  any  place,  as  London,  situated  beyond 
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those  regions,  the  currents  of  heated  air  which  proceed 
from  the  point  vertically  under  him  must  arrive  at  that 
place  from  the  south  earlier  than  at  any  other  place  east- 
waid  or  westward  of  it  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  sun  becomes  successively  vertical 
at  different  points  westward  of  the  meridian  of  Loudon,  the 
currents  of  air,  in  describing  great  circles  of  the  sphere, 
arrive  later,  and  in  a  direction  from  the  westward  of  south  ; 
and  when,  during  the  summer,  he  is  vertically  over  a  jjoint 
about  60  degrees  west  of  London,  that  is,  in  the  evening, 
they  arrive  nearly  from  the  west.  At  midnight,  when  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  under  the  horizon,  the  current  os 
air  passing  over  \he  north  jwle  is  felt  as  a  north  wind ; 
and,  after  this  time,  the  currents  coming  from  points  hav- 
ing less  than  180  degrees  of  longitude  eastward  arc  felt  as 
easterly  winds,  which  become  due  east  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  is  nbovil  COdegrces  eastward  of  the  meridian. 
In  this  order  the  movements  take  place  daily,  except  when 
the  currents  are  disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances  or 
by  Ihe  influence  of  currents  which  proceed  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated 
air  which  aacends  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  between 
the  tropics. 

The  sun  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  currents  which  are 
observed  in  the  atmosphere,  for  they  often  arise  from  the 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapours  which  are  constantly 
rising  from  the  surfaces  of  rivers  and  seas.  Such  vapours, 
being  lighter  than  air,  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  carrying 
with  them  a  quantity  of  caloric,  which  escapes  on  arriving 
in  a  region  where  there  is  leas  of  this  element  than  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  vapour  being  then  reduced 
to  a  state  of  water,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced,  into 
which  the  neighbouring  air  rushes.  The  caloric  is,  at  the 
same  time,  conveyed  by  the  wind  with  the  drops  of  water, 
and  thus  the  region  in  which  the  rain  is  falling  is  some- 
times warmer  than  those  which  surround  it.  RMn-winda 
are  produced  by  the  air  which  descends  to  the  ground 
with  the  globules  of  water;  the  particles  of  air  being  dis- 
engaged from  tlie  globules  on  the  latter  striking  the 
ground,  are  then  driven  oft',  with  considerable  force,  in 
every  direction  from  the  place  where  the  rain  is  falling. 
In  explaining  the  cause  of  the  cold  and  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere  which  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Europe 
usually  accompanies  a  north-east  wind,  M.  Monge  ob- 
seiTes,  in  the  '  Annales  de  C'himie.'  that  the  currents  ol 
air  from  that  quarter,  having  passed  over  mountain-lands, 
experience,  from  their  elevation,  a  diminution  of  the 
general  atmospherical  pressure,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  lose  part  of  the  water  which  they  held  in  solution, 
and  thus  they  acquire  greater  specific  gravity.  Hence,  in 
advancing  over  the  lower  lands  of  Poland  and  the  north 
of  Germany,  the  weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  is 
increased ;  the  mercury  then  rises  in  the  barometer  tube, 
and  the  upper  strata  of  air,  whose  temperatures  are  lower 
than  that  of  the  air  near  the  earth,  descend  towards  the 
ground.  Tlie  air  in  these  strata,  being  far  from  the  point 
of  saturation,  cau.'ses  also  an  abundant  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this, 
by  CAJ'rying  oflF  caloric,  contributes  greatly  to  produce  the 
degree  of  coldness  which  is  experienced. 

All  mountain  districts  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  interruptions  which  the  ridges  of 
high  land  create  to  the  general  currents  of  the  air;  but 
that  which  is  called  the  Helm-wind  at  Crossfell  in  Cumber- 
land is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  phenomena. 
It  occurs  at  uncertain  times  between  the  end  of  September 
and  the  month  of  May,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  in 
summer.  It  is  statea  that,  when  not  a  breath  of  wind  ia 
stirring,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  there  is  sud- 
denly formed  a  line  of  clouds,  called  the  *  Helm,'  extending 
nearly  north  and  south  along  the  top  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  nearly  parallel  to  this,  another  line  of  clouds, 
called  the  'Bar,*  forms  itself:  the  first  of  these  lines  of 
clouds  is  well  defined  at  its  western,  and  the  other  at  its 
eastern  edge  ;  and  the  lines  unite  together  at  their  northern 
and  southern  extremitie-s  so  as  to  contain  between  them 
an  elliptical  space  who.";e  length,  in  the  north  and  south 
direction,  varies  from  8  to  30  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  from  half  a  mile  to  4  or  5  miles ; 
the  htghest  point  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  line  of  clouds.  In  a  few  minutes 
at\er  the  formation  of  the  Helm  a  violent  wind  begins, 
within  the  space  between  the  clouda,  to  blow  from  some 
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eiuitem  point  of  the  compass,  hut  generally  {torn  due  east 
to  due  west :  its  force  is  such  as  to  break  trees,  disperse 
the  prdin  in  slacks,  and  overturn  a  cart  with  its  horse  r  it 
continues  frequently  for  nine  successive  days,  and  its  noise 
is  baid  to  resemble  that  of  the  sea  in  a  violent  storm,  but 
it  is  seldom  accompanied  by  rain.  No  satisfactory  hypo- 
thesis has  yet  been  offered  to  account  for  the  phenomenon ; 
but  that  wnich  seems  most  probable  is,  that  the  air  from 
the  eoast  of  Northuraberlaud,  being  cooled  as  it  rises  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  and  there  condensed,  descends 
from  thence  with  great  force,  by  its  gravity,  into  the  dis- 
trict at  the  foot  of  tlie  western  escarpment.  (Rev.  J.  Wat- 
son, in  the  Reports  o/  the  British  Association,  vol.  vii.) 

If  we  contemplate  the  influence  of  the  winds  in  the 
economy  of  human  life,  we  shall  tind  them  highly  bene- 
ficial.    Tliough  storms  are  often  destructive  to  fife  and 

2]roperty,  both  at  sea  ai'd  land,  yet  they  contribute  greatly 
o  prcsei-ve  the  healtn  at  animated  beinps  by  the  qissipa- 
tioD  of  noxious  exhalations :  the  winds  impel  the  clouds 
from  place  to  place,  and  thus  diffuse  over  great  tracts  of 
country  the  rains  which  contribute  so  much  to  fertilize  the 
ground.  Wind  is  extensively  employed  in  (a^iving  motion 
to  machinery ;  and,  till  the  recent  application  of  steam,  it 
was  the  only  power  by  which  ships  were  transported  across 
the  ocean  between  different  reejions  of  the  earth.  [Atlan- 
tic Ockan;  Monsoons;  Thadk-winds;  Wiiirlwind-s.] 

WINDAGE  is  the  quantity  by  which  the  bore  of  a  gun, 
mortar,  or  howitzer,  exceeds  that  of  the  shot  or  shell  which 
is  to  be  discharged  from  it. 

The  deviations  of  shot  and  shells  from  a  truly  spherical 
figure,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  bore  of  the  oitlnance, 
were  foniierly  coruiderable  ;  and  on  these  accounts  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  difference  between  the  pre- 
sumed diameters  of  the  ball  and  bore,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
fiossibility  of  making  the  former  enter  into  the  latter :  it  fol- 
owed  from  the  greatness  of  this  difference,  which  in  the 
fintifeh  service  was  about  one-twentieth  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  that  much  of  the  fired  gmnpowder  escaped  with- 
out producing  any  impulse  on  the  shot,  and  that  the  latter 
was  driven  from  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bore  to 
another ;  so  that,  on  beinp  expelled  from  the  c:un,  it  de- 
viated widely  from  the  intended  direction  of  its  flight. 

From  the  year  1775,  when  Dr.  Hulton  made  his  first  ex- 
periments on  the  velocities  of  shot,  the  disadvantage  at- 
tending a  great  windage  was  known,  and  a  diminution  of 
its  quantity  was  proposed  :  but  the  precise  amount  of  the 
force  lost  by  it  was  not  asceiiained  till  the  years  1784  and 
178t5,  when  experiments  were  made  for  Ine  purpose,  in 
part,  of  deternunitig  that  important  circumstance.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  about  one-fiftli  of  the  charge  of 
powder  was  lost  by  a  windage  equal  to  "06  inch,  or  j',  of 
the  calibre  (=  2  inches),  and  a  further  loss,  amounting  to 
between  |  and  ^  of  the  charge,  was  occasioned  by  an  in- 
crease equal  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  former 
Trindage. 

Tilt  correct  geometrical  forms  which  are  now  given  to 
the  bails,  and  also  to  the  bores,  pennit  the  windage  to  be 
reduced  much  below  its  former  value ;  and  the  following 
table  contains,  in  fractions  of  the  calibre,  that  which  is 
now  allowed  in  this  country  for  the  shot  and  shells  apper- 
taining to  acme  of  the  heavier  natures  of  ordnance  : — 
For  lO-inch  mortars  and  howitzers 
For  G8-pounder  oarronndes  (diam.  of  bore 

=  805  in.  I  

For  32-pounder    gun.s  (diam.   of  bore 
-  6-41  in.)  

For  24-pounder  guns   (diam.  of   bore 
=  6-823  in,)         , 

WINDAU  is  a  seaport  in  Courland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Windau,  which  rises  in  Wilna,  traverses  Courland 
in  a  northern  direction,  has  a  fall  or  cataract  of  some  yards 
near  Goldingen,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic  at  Win- 
dau, where  it  Ibrm-s  a  small  harbour;  but  there  is  a  capa- 
cious roadstead,  well  secured  by  sand-banks  which  break 
lithc  swell  of  the  sea.     Windau  is  a  small  ill-built  town,  with 
iBDjpaved  streets :  there  is  an  antient  castle,  situated  on  an 
.eminence,  the  church  of  which  is  now  the  parish  church. 
The  ])opulation  hardly  exceeds  1200  or  13(X),  mosUy  raer- 
j  ichanls  and  shopkeepers.    There  ij^a  productive  fishery  at 
.the  falls  of  the  Windau.     About  100  ships  commonly  vi.sit 
•the  town,  which  take  in  cargoes  of  fiax,  hemp,  linseed, 
hempsMd,  corn»  timber,  raw  hides,  tallow,  and  salt  meat. 
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Windau  appears  to  have  been  formerly  »  pila^ 
importance  than  at  present.    The  Enlalev  ofj^ 
to  meet  there,     i  Ha.s.sel ;  Stein  ,  (3aiuia^ich.jH 
WINDKL-ELF.     [Both.ma.]  M 

WINDERMERE.  [Lancaxhirb  ;  Wisrmoi 
WINDHAM.  WILLIAM,  was  born  on  th.<  3 
1750,  in  Golden  Square,  london.  and 
of  Dolonel  William  Windham,  of  F*  1 
The  Windhams  had  been  settled  in  Noi 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfli. 
their  name  from  the  town  of  Wymondliam,  i 
Windham,  where  they  resided  till  the  midd 
firteenth  century,  when  one  of  Mr.  Wimlbani'i 
purchased  the  property  at  Felbrigg.  Mr.  Wii 
his  father  when  he  wa.sonly  eleven  years  old.  ii 
placed  at  Eton  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  cootj 
by  his  guardians  who  were  Dr.  Dampier,  th 
master  at  Eton  and  afterwards  dean  of  Durhs 
the  actor,  Mr.  Price  of  Hereford,  and  Dr.  Stillt 
he  was  sixteen.  He  was  then  sent  for  a  y*ar 
versify  of  Glasgow,  where  he  applied  lurnself 
diligence  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  a  sliidvli 
retained  his  fondness  and  which  he  pursued  V 
in  his  later  life.  In  Heptcmber,  17G7.  he  was  i 
gentlenmti-commoner  at  University  College,  O 
left  Oxford  in  1771,  having  in  the' mean  time 
offer  from  I^nl  Townshend,  an  intimate  fri 
father's,  when  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Iwtl 
with  him  to  Ireland  as  his  private  seeietat)'.  At 
of  his  life  so  marked  was  the  futurv  statesman's  i 
fo  politics,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Amyot* 
pher,  on  Mr.  Windhanfs  own  authority,  it  wm 
joke  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  that '  Wind 
never  know  who  was  prime  minister.' 

On  leaving  Oxford,  Mr.  Windham  went  a 
1773  he  joined  an  expedition  of  discovery  them 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Fhippa,  aftet 
Mulgrave,  towards  the  north  pole.  lUneai 
obliged  him  to  land  on  the  eoBct  of  Norway,  an 
the  expedition. 

Mr.  Windham's  first  appearance  as  a  public  ti\ 
in  connection  with  politics,  was  at  a  county-ini 
at  Norwich,  on  the  2Hth  of  .lanuav    '77*^    ■••  '•• 
on  foot  a  siiLwcription  in  aid  of  gov. 
(he  war  with  the   American  coloi 
having  proposed,  and  the   Hon.  IT 
the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  haviiu: 
of  a  subscription,  Mr.  Windham  caiui;  lurwud  t 
to  oppose  it,  and  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  tb« 
war.    Two  yeai-s  after,  the  interval  having  been 
Mr.  Windham  almost  entirely  abroad,  th*  men 
speech  led  to  his  being  put  in  nonii  in  h 

and  without  his  knowledge,  for  tht  rw 

general  election  of  1780.  He  humii-ned  tt 
Norwich,  on  his  return  from  abroad  to  relbriifg,  1 
rant  of  the  use  which  had  been  ni^-l"  "''  Vts  a 
dap  before  the  poll  commenced.     I  t«f 

into  the  contest,  but  he  was  not  eh  •  >« 

tion  on  the  poll  was,  under  ail  the  <- 
factor}.'  a.^  to  induce  him  to  resen'e  h 
a  future  occasion. 

In  1782  he  declined  an  offer  to  allow  hims^li 
in    nomination    for    Westminster    whenever    o 
should  arise.     After  his  return  fnjm  abroa**,  Und 
cesaful  contest  for  Norwich,  he  lived  prir.< 
mixing  much  in  literaiy  and  political 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  Literary  Cln 
son  nnd  Burke  were  leadine  members.     1 : 
pathios  were  with  Burke  and  Fox,  r-' 
section  of  the  then  opposition  which 
hnm  for  its  leader.    On  the  fnmi 
ministry  in  17*^,  of  which  the   1 
nominal  head,  and  Fox  an<!  T.un  i 
members,  Mr.  Windham  :  'i^ 

secretary  to  the  earl  of  N  :4t 

lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mi 
his  office   in    August  of  the  - 
Hardy's  '  V-  nf  the   En 

ie;tson  of  I  'ion  wa«  a 

T      '  ''■     1  liiiiL^ion  in  favi  1. 
to  the  views  01  i 

ill    liviiiuil,        The     COalitJOIi-uiiili-,1  I  y       i^a^    iiivji      n 

before  the  close  of  the  year  1783.    In  M»roh  0 
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ig  ytu  Mt.  Pitt   disaolved  parliament,  ftiul  Mr. 
'        again  contested  Norwich,  and  this  tini«  with 

fr.  Windhftm  made  his  first  »peech  in  parlisment  on 
aul^ect  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  on  the  Ulh  of 
1785.  The  particular  motion  wiu>,  to  onler  tJi* 
iiff  to  make  an  immediate  return  :  it  wks  op|)Oi«ed 
"iXt,  to  whom  Mr.  Windham  repheil.  nnd  he  waa 
by  Mr.  Fox,  who  contrratulated  the  House  on  •  the 
aion  of  the  abilities  they  had  witnessed.'  Mr.  Wind- 
was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impcach- 
t  ment  of  Wnrren  Hastjnes,  the  particular  charge  intrusted 
110  him  bi-ing  the  breach  of  a  treaty  matle  with  the  Nabob 
jFjrzoola  Khan  in  1774.  alter  an  invaiaon  of  his  temlories 
'  [>t  the  Comj'anv's  troops,  and  the  payment  by  the  Nabob 
Of  1li<-  ituai  of  I.tO.OOO*.  on  ratifying  the  treaty.  On  the 
ilegencv  questions  wliich  arose  in  1788  out  of  the  king's 
iQaess.  Mr.  Windham  took  a  decided  and  zealous  part  in 
ir  of  the  hr-nditary  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
^(  y,  and  against  any  restrictions  on  his  power. 
.  ..,.. I,  ,.„,.„♦  lyjp  vVindham's  first  parliament, 
1790,  he  had  already  acquired  a 

np^-  1 M ■'■ 

Mr.  SVindbam  was  again  elected  for  NonA-ieh  in  the  new 
parliament,  lu  the  division  of  the  Whig  party,  which 
vraa  shortly  after  caused  by  the  event*  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, he  took  part  with  Mr.  Burke,  Lords  Fitswilliam 
tad  Spencer,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  zealously  sup- 
^r^fA  the  war  with  France.     In  17B4,  the  Duke  of  Port- 

I  IT  and  Fit/williara,  and  Mr.  W^indham 
.binet,  Mr.  Windham  leceiving  the  ap- 

■>t-cielar)-at-war.  He  held  this  office  until 
I,  when  he  resigned,  together  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
•orougli.  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spencer,  and 
because  the  king  would  not  consent  to  the 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
By  considered  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
union.  During  the  seven  years  that  Mr.  Wind- 
been  in  office,  he  had  introduced  many  useful 
fo  the  administration  of  the  army.  On  Uie  ItHh 
-  he  had  married  Cecilia,  a  daughter  of  Ad- 
,  a  very  gallant  and  diatinguixhed  ofiiceri  and 
added  much  to  the  happiness  of  his  life, 
."on  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  new  ad- 
luiiusiKtiiuij,  which  immediately  applied  itself  to  bringing 
the  war  to  a  termination,  and  m  the  autumn  of  ISOI,  during 
the  prorojraiion  of  parliament.  Arranged  the  preliminaries 
a(  ihe  ptai .  ni  ,\!iii(  I1-.  Mr  Wiiidliara  took  a  very  pro- 
iijir.i  ;it  isii  111  ij|>pii.->iii;;  tins  pt'iifc.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  deploring  the 
>  which  had  been  made  by  the  treaty,  and  the 
of  territory  and  power  whicfi  it  had  confirmed  to 
e ;    a  sumlar  address  was  moved  in  the   House   of 

by  Lord  Grenville.    The  address  was  rejected  in 

|lMh  Hou&es  by  overpowering  majorities.  Mr.  Windham's 
Nur>e  with  reference  to  this  peace  caused  the  loss  of  hia 
i»-<-iec'ion  for  Norwich,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
klh«  summer  of  1802.  An  attempt  was  mode,  on  his 
kttng  defeated  at  Norwich,  to  bring  him  forward  a*  a  can- 
"^"  tl'<'  '"iinty  of  Norfolk,  and  a  subscription  was 

1  foot  by  his  friends  to  ett'ect  tliia  object : 

II  declined  the  offer,  and,  through  the 
I.-  Gtenville  family,  he  waa  elected  for  the 

twr  .  Mavves. 

of  Amiens  was  not  long-lived:  after  the 
'  wnr  ill  1803,  Mr-  Addington's  administra- 
'  »ith  general  support  in  parliament 

.( I.'  »if  the   country,  wa*  suddenly 
.>lr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  had  both  advo- 
C3I  jVmiens,  and  the  former  especially  had 

BJ\  '  'ffective  support  at  the  ontset  of  his 

•dr.  !ien  the  war  broke   out  again,  a 

jjvv  led  that   the  ministry  was  incom- 

ffi  on:    and  both  Mr.  Pilt  and  Mr.  Fox 

joi::  ir  influence  largely  increased,  an  opposi- 

lior  been  before  confined*  to  the  small  party  led 

bf  'iim  m  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  and  by  Lord 

Gn  ^Ti>uu»e  of  Lords.    A  series  of  divisions,  oa 

or  less  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
I'iters  majority  .: 
small  one,  cau? 

rCZipiSllViM  lil    /l|illi,    i  Oi(^l,        Mr.  Pitt  Wilb    LviUilllirv-iumu   i '  > 

tilt  MPg  to  fonn  a  new  uiuisLy,  and  endeavoured  to  form 


one  which  should  comprisie  Mr.  Fox  as  well  as  Lord  Gren> 
villo  and  Mr.  Windham.  But  the  king  would  not  hear  of 
Mr.  Foxg  name  ;  and  on  Mr.  Pitt  yielding  to  the  royal 
objection  to  that  statesman.  Mr.  Windham  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville reftised  to  join  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Windham  was  now  again  united  in  oppoBilion  with 
his  old  political  friend  and  the  friend  of  his  i-chool-boy 
days,  ^I^.  Fox,  against  a  ministry  which,  formed  ex- 
clusively out  of  Mr.  Pitt'.s  old  connection,  could  obtain 
the  confiderice  of  neither.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pilt  in  1H06 
brought  him  into  oifice,  in  Lord  Grenville's  administration 
of  the  Tftlents,  when  Mr,  Fox  was  mnde  foreign  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Windham  secretary  for  the  war  and  colonial  de- 
partments. He  applied  himself  diligently,  on  entering 
office,  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  increasing 
the  military  force  of  the  country :  and  on  the  3rd  of  Aprii« 
1806,  he  opened  his  views  on  this  question  at  great  length 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  Additional  Force  Act.  His  chief  object 
was  to  better  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  make  the 
army  a  more  inviting  profession.  The  object  on  repealing 
the  Additional  Force  Act  was  to  remove  the  olistacles 
created  by  its  high  bounties  to  the  ordinarj  recruiting  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Windliam's  various  particular  proposals  for  in- 
creasing the  pay  and  pensions  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
for  shortening  the  time  of  service,  were  carried  into  efi'ect 
by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Windham's  period  of  office  ended 
on  the  2r>th  of  March,  1807,  when  tne  administration  of 
the  Talents  came  to  an  end,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with 
the  king  on  the  subject  of  a  proposal  to  give  the  Roman 
Catholics  privnieges  in  the  ai-my.  Mr,  Windham  had 
'i      :    '  '     '       ■  :n  offer  of  a  peerage,  and  at  the 

■  eding  autumn  had  been  returned 
I'.i  II. L-  vuiiiin  111  I'.'.iii.-ik,  but  having  been  petitioned 
against,  and  having  lost  his  seat  forthat  county  on  petition, 
had  taken  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  New  Romncy,  for 
which  place  he  bad  also  been  elected. 

The  new  ministry  again  dissolved  parliament;  and,  by 
the  interest  of  Lord  Fit^william.  Mr.  Windham  was  now 
chosen  for  Higham-Ferrain.  In  the  session  of  1808  Mr. 
Windham  strongly  denounced  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen,  and,  in  the  subsequent  scsstion,  the  ill- 
fated  Walcheren  expedition.  On  the  resignation  of  Lottl 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  on  the  consequent  offer  of 
Mr.  Perceval  to  Ijords,  Grey  and  Grenville,  which  they 
ultimately  declined,  there  was  a  piospect  of  Mr.  Wind- 
hain's  return  to  office,  which  he  contemplated  with  no 
pleasure.  '  I  have  not  virtue  enough,'  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Amyot,  to  whose  biographical  sketch,  prefixed  to  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Windham's  speeches,  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  this  account,  '  to  wish  the  ministers  out,  at 
the  risk  of  being  one  of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
succeed  them.  .  .  .  If  I  could  always  be  as  well  as  I 
am  here,  if  Downing  Street  were  in  Felbrigg  Park,  or  a 
dozen  miles  iVum  London,  I  should  think  much  less  about 
it ;  but  Ihe  being  called  upon  to  read  and  write,  to  con- 
sider and  decide,  when  one  is  exhausted  nnd  worn  down 
with  one's  duty  in  parliament,  has  i^omething  in  it  that 
hardly  any  advantages  or  giatitieations  can  repay ;  and 
I  am  afraid  my  inabilities  in  point  of  health  and  strength 
are  not  got  the  better  of,  even  m  the  two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  I  wm  last  in  office.'  And  again, 
'  I  have  had  letters,  with  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence, lioth  from  Lord  Grey  and  J»ord  Grenville.  I 
should  think  that  the  ministers  will  contrive  to  gn  on,  and 
I  cannot  but  hope  it :  for,  in  the  other  event,  1  am  sure  I 
dunt  know  what  is  to  be  done.  ...  I  feel  but  little 
stomach  to  return  to  office,  unless  I  can  have  rarle-i)lancJt« 
as  to  my  military  plans ;  and  even  then  the  whole  is  so 
be-dfiullfd,  that  there  is  no  restoring  things  to  their 
original  state."  Ill-health  had  much  to  do  with  this  dis- 
inoUnation  for  official   life.     He  had  l>een  for  some  time 

Sast  a  constant  sulferer  from  ilieumatic  complaints.  In 
lay,  1810,  he  found  himself  afflicted  with  a  large  tumour 
in  the  hip,  which,  having  been  neglected  till  then,  caused 
him  much  alarm,  and  ultimately  brought  on  his  death.  In 
July  of  the  preceding  year  he  had,  on  liis  return  home 
one  ev«>iung,  seen  a  house  on  fire  in  Conduit  Street, 
-ly  near  to  that  of  Ids  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
u  wa>i  at  the  time  abroad,  and  whoae  valuable 
i.i.j.ii,  „ lis  thus  lhrtattne<i  with  immediate  destruction, 
and  had  given  m<.«t  zraloiis  assistance  m  carryuig  away 
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Mr.  North's  books,  siirceeding  in  saving  about  ionr>firths 
of  Ihem  before  the  house  was  consumed.  During  his 
cxeitions  he  fell  and  hnrt  hiinst-lf  in  the  hip  :  nnd  this 
was  the  onein  of  the  tiiruonr.  In  May,  1810,  it  was  found 
necessary  111  at  he  slionld  undergo  an  operation  for  the 
extraction  of  the  tumour.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  tlie  17th  of  that  month  ;  at  first  everything  went  on 
well,  but  symptomatic  fever  afterwards  came  on,  and  he 
then  gi-ew  daily  worw,  \mtil  the  3rd  of  June,  on  which 
day  he  died. 

Mr.  Windham  has  left  behind  him  a  reputalion  not  so 

brilliant  as  those  of  his  contemporaries,   rilt,   Fox,  and 

.Burke,  yet  one  which  is  generally  associated  with  theirs, 

fund  not  unworthy  of  the  association.     His  was  a  refined 

fBud  hichly  cultivated  mind,  and  if  his  elofjuence  had  not 

[the  power  or  force  to  make  it.  as  Mr.  Cannm^  justly  said, 

[*-th€  most  commanding'  they  had  ever  heard  in  the  house, 

.it    was   '  the    most    injinuatiner-'      H'*  political    life    was 

marked  throughout  l)y  a  high  sense  of  honour ;  and  if  his 

iopinions  may  in  some  respects  have  erred  on  the  side  of 

tnoderation,  as  for  instance  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 

Reform,  which,  first  and  last,  he  opposed,  he  had  always 

■thecouragfe  to  avow  opinions  which  placeil  him  in  op- 

Kosition  to  those  with  whomheuMially  acted,  and  exposed 
im  to  popular  di.<approbntion.  He  whs  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  malheniatician.  Dr.  Johnson,  writing^  of  a 
visit  which  Windham  had  paid  him,  says,  '  Such  con- 
versation I  shall  iiol  have  agjiin  till  I  come  back  to  the 
n'gions  of  literature,  and  there  Windham  is  "  inter  stellas 
Juna  minores."  '  In  a  word,  Mr.  Windham  has  Iwen  de- 
■cribed,  and  ihe  description  ha**  been  generally  adopted  as 
Bpprapriate,  lis  a  model  of  the  true  English  gentleman. 
His  speeches   have   t>een   collected    and   published   in 

i  S  vol*.  8vo.,  with  a  Life  prefixed,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Amyot. 
who  was  for  some  years  his  private  secretary. 

WINDLASS  is  a  general  name  for  any  machine  con- 
■isling  of  a  barrel,  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  which 
turns  between  two  points  of  support  on  a  pivot  at  each 
extremity  of  its  axis,  or  upon  a  pivot  at  one  extremity 
only.  The  machine,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  passing 
round  the  barrel,  raises  heavy  burthens,  or  draws  them 
towards  itself.  Thus  the  winch  and  ajrff,  the  wrndlnsji  by 
which  on  board  of  small  ships  the  anchors  are  weighed, 
and  even  the  capstan,  are  as  many  different  forms  of  the 
same  machine. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  all  these  machines  are 
those  which  havf  l>een  described  under  WnKF.t.  and  Axle; 
6nd  in  the  two  last  the  power  of  men  is  applied  at  (he  ex- 
tremities of  handspokes  or  levers  inserted  at  their  opposite 
cxtrcniities  in  holes  made  in  the  axle  or  barrel  to  receive 
them.  In  Ihe  capstan,  the  axis  of  the  barrel  being 
vertical,  the  handspokes  are  in  horizontal  positions,  and 
the  men  exert  a  continuous  pressure  affainst  them  while 
walking  round  ;  but  in  the  machine  to  which  the  name  of 
windlass  is  more  particularly  applii'd,  the  barrel  is  a 
horizoulul  cyhnder,  ns  iti  the  winch  and  axle.  In  order  tt> 
turn  the  cylinder  on  its  axis,  the  men  mounting  on  it 
plant  theii'  handspokes  verlic:vlly  in  a  scries  of  holes 
formed  at  intervals  for  Hie  pui-pose;  then  grasping  them 
aui  high  as  they  can  reach,  they  pull  towards  themselves: 
when  the  cylinder  is  turned  nearly  a  quarter  round,  the 
handspokes  being  almost  in  horizontal  positions,  the  men 
throw  upon  them"  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies  and  by 
the  weight  the  cylinder  is  still  furl  her  turned.  Afler  this 
the  handspokes  are  drawn  out  and  planted  in  other  holes, 
which  now  are  in  vertical  positions,  and  (he  like  exertions 
of  muscular  force  and  pressure  are  repeated  till  the 
anchor  is  weighed  or  the  weight  raised.  The  machine 
permits  the  power  of  men  to  be  applied,  in  one  position 
of  the  handspokes,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner:  and 

I  In  this   respiect    it    may  be   considered  superior  to   the 

I  capstan  :  the  lengths  of  the  handspokes  are,  however, 
limited  to  about  six  feet,  whereas  those  of  a  capstan  may, 
in  almost  everr  case,  be  much  longer ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  latter  machine  allows  a  greater  number  of 

^inen  to  act  at  once. 

Ihe  vertical  windlass,  or  capstan,  was  originally  a  short 

k cylindrical  column  turning  on  its  axis  by  means  of  levers 
or  bars  of  consideiabl«  length  which  passed  quite  throujih 
the  perforations  made  to  reitive  them  at  Ihe  top  of  the  I 
column;  the  pivot  or  axle  upon  which  it  turned  entered,  I 

jas  at   present,   into  the  floor  or  deck  upon  which  the  j 

[ttachinc  was  placed.     If  appears  to  have  been  ftret  used, 


at  least  in  Europe,  on  board  of  Portugese  or  R^tflB* 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  anchors,  and  if  ifmt 
introduced  in  the  British  navy  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizahelh:  its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  '  cabestante,'  which  in  the  Spanish  nav^  is  the  name' 
given  to  the  machine.  In  its  original  form  it  wa»  Ribjtct' 
to  a  great  defect  arising  from  the  trouble  and  delay  which 
was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  raisdng  the  coils  of  rope 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  when,  after  several  turns,  f 
arrived  at  its  foot.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ne^ 
cease  fuming  Ihe  machine,  and  to  secure  the 
messenger,  that  the  weight  might  not  descend  w 
upper  coils  were  being  removed  from  the  cylinder, 
while  the  three  or  four  lowest,  which  it  was  nee 
to  leave  on,  in  order  by  their  friction  to  hold  up 
weight  when  the  fastenings  by  which  the  rope 
secured  should  be  cast  loose,  were  raised  to  the  top  of  t 
cylinder.  Alter  thi.s  the  revolutions  of  the 
recommenced.  The  removal  of  the  coils  from 
to  tfie  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  called  'surei 
messenger ;'  and  the  method  just  described 
causes  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which  on  ahi; 
may  be  an  inconvenience  of  great  magnitude. 

In  1739  and  1741  the  French  Acad6roie  de« 
otfered  prizes  for  the  best  •  Mfmoires'  on  the  subjert  of 
capstans,  and  several  methods  were  in  consequence  wo- 
jwsed  lor  constructing  them,  so  that  without  suspenoinf 
the  motion  the  rope  might  raise  itself  on  the  bairel.  h 
17W  Charles  I^alande  suggested  that  the  cylinder  iboiM 
he  surrounded  by  a  spiral  projection  of  wood,  like  tlie 
thread  of  a  screw,  between  the  turns  of  which  the  fppi 
might  coil  itself  as  the  cylinder  revolved,  and  •>■"•  ■•  " 
fimially  rise  to  the  upper  extremity,  from  when 
be  afterwards  removed  by  hand.  The  same  :■ 
also  invented  a  species  of  paull,  which  was  atter<r»nii 
generally  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use  ;  it  consists  of  an  un 
of  metal  capable  of  turning  on  a  pivot  near  the  lower  «- 
Iremily  of  the  barrel ;  and  as  the  latter  revolves,  droppnf 
by  its  weight  info  a  notch  cut  in  the  upper  sv.rface  of  ' 
ring  of  wood  or  metal  which  is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  " 
round  the  base  of  the  macliine. 

Capstans  are  now  generally  made,  as  in  the  tnbjct 
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figure  :  the  axle  or  central  part  of  the  barrel,  wliich  ip- 
pcftns  at  A.  is  a  cylinder  of  oak,  on  the  surface  of  which  at , 
strongly  fastened  six  ribs.  B,  B,  &c.,  or  whelps,  asticj  in 
called,  like  buttresses  ;  these  are  at  equal  distance*  from' 
one  another,  and  have  their  faces  inclined  to  the  a»fa sow 
to  give  to  the  part  of  the  maihine  on  which  the  rope  or 
messenger  is  to  turn  a  pyramidal  or  conical  figure.    1\* 
upner  part,  CC,  of  the  cajwtan,  which  is  cylindrical,  and  u 
called  the  drum-head,  ha*  notches  on  its  inferior  surface  t« 
receive  tfie  heads  of  the  rilis ;  nnd  on  its  convex  Mirf«e , 
arc  the  holes  a  a,  &c.  for  the  reception  of  the  bars  by  which] 
it  is  to  be  turned.    Tlic  ribs,  by  the  friction  which  thej] 
create,  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  round  the  barrel; 
and   the   conical   form   allows  the  rope  ca.sily  to  ascrnd 
towards   the   upper  part  as  it   winds   about 'the  banil. 
Paulls  similar  to   those  above  mentioned  are  shovn  at 
&  f;  &e. 

Frccjurntly  the  capstan  is  m.-^dc  to  ■       "  '     '  ■■ 
each  similarto  that  which  ha:«  bcendc- 
one  above  the  other  to  the  same  vertitui  .tv.i.  ,  i-ir^  ,  ,  „„„ 
being  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  other  on  the  main-deck  of 
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Rie  two  parts  are  turned  by  men  who  met  against  the 
both  at  the  same  lime. 

dn  Phillips  a  few  yeare  since  invented  a  double 
,  aimilai'  in  appearance  to  that  which  has  just  been 

and  having  an  iron  axle  with  which  txtth  mav  be 
ed  bo  HB  to  turn  together,  like  the  former,  if  re- 

Btit  an  anpanUui  is  provided  by  which  the  lower 

can  be  disengaged  from  the  axle,  and  by  which 
une  time  the  latter  can  be  connected  with  wheel- 
slow  its  barrel.  In  thin  state,  the  upper  capstan 
imed  round  as  usual,  the  axle,  which  has  a  pinion 

lower  extremity,  gives  motion  by  that  pinion  to 
othed  wheels  at  equal  didances  from  one  another 
urcumference  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  axis 
union;  and  the  teeth  of  these  wheels  working  in 
t  the  interior  circumference  of  a  ring  which  sur- 
them.  and  which  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
I  pivcs  a  revolving  motion  to  the  latter,  with  a 
rhich,  from  the  sizes  of  the  wheels,  is  four  times  as 
B  that  which  is  applied  at  the  drum-head  of  the 
iftpstan.  In  estimating  the  whole  power  of  this 
capstan  there  must  moreover  be  added  to  that 
ias  been  mentioned,  the  power  resulting  from  the 
;  exerted  by  the  men  who  turn  the  lower  capstan 
•n  in  its  own  drum-head. 

FtilLL  IS  a  building  containing  machinery  for 
torn,  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  or  for  any 
depending  on  wheelwork,  to  which  motion  is 
aicatcd  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  Windmills  are 
Jlinds  :  in  one,  the  wind  is  made  to  act  upon 
V^aails,  generally  four,  which  are  disposed  so 
Slolve  by  that  action  in  a  plane  which  is  nearly 
;  and  in  the  other,  the  axis  of  revolution  being  nre- 
•rtica],  any  point  on  the  surface  of  a  vane  revolves 
■iaontal  plane.  The  former  is  called  a  vertical,  and 
er  a  horizontal  windmill. 

time  when  windmills  were  invented  is  quite  uncer- 
me  aaeful  machines  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
to  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
isinated  in  the  ages  of  comparative  darkness  which 
n  the  thirteenth  ccnturj*.  The  earliest  traces  of 
dstence  are  found  in  Holland ;  and  they  were  pro- 
mt used  to  remove  the  water  from  the  marshes  of 
■ntr}',  which,  from  its  flatness,  is  incapable  of  being 
[  by  hydraulic  machinery. 

Irailding  is  generally  a  wall  of  timber  or  brickwork 
brm  of  a  fruBtum  of  a  cone  ;  and  the  smaller  kind  of 
ten  formed  of  timber  is  capable,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
5  turned  round  horiiontally  onan'axin,  in  order  that 
n«  in  which  the  radii  or  anus  of  the  sails  revolve 
placed  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
purpose  of  allowing  the  latter  to  act  upon  the  sails 
nost  advantageous  manner.  In  other  kinds  of  mills 
ical  wall  A  B  is  terminated  above  by  a  wooden  dome 
hiscapable  of  revolving  horizontally  upon  it.  A  ring, 


ing  the  lower  part  of  the  dome,  mte 

GH.  of  the  same  nialerifll  at  the  top  of  the 

the  surfaces  in  contact  being  made  very  staoaih, 

may  easily  be  turned  round  upon  toe  litfiK. 


being  prevented  from  sliding  off  by  a  rim  which  projecta 
from  it,  aa  at  K,  and  descends  over  the  interior  circura* 
Terence  of  the  lower  ring.  The  revolution  is  however  i 
facilitated  by  placing  between  the  two  rings  of  wood  one 
of  metal,  in  which  are  fixed  four  or  six  small  wheels  or 
roUvrss  as  a  6,  on  horizontal  axles.  The  weight  of  the 
dome  is  sup]iorted  on  these  rollers,  which  lum  by  its 
motion.  Small  wheels  or  rollers,  as  d,  are  also  fixed  on 
vertical  axes  in  the  projecting  rim  just  mentioned  ;  and 
as  the  dome  revolves  the  circumferences  of  these  rollers 
press  against  and  turn  upon  the  interior  faces  of  the  ring 
which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  dome  in  turning  carries  with  it  the  windsails  MN 
and  their  axle  PQ:  and  thus  the  latter  maybe  made  to 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  the  plane  in 
which  the  radii  of  the  sails  turn  may  be  made  perpen- 
dicular to  that  direction.  The  revolution  is  sometimes 
accomplished  by  the  force  of  a  man  applied  to  a  winch 
near  the  ground :  an  endless  rope,  as  it  is  called,  or  one 
whose  ends  are  spliced  toiretlier.  jia'ses  under  a  pulley  on 
the  axle  of  the  winch,  and  over  one  near  the  top  of  the 
mill ;  and  the  latter  pulley  in  revolving  gives  motion  to  a 
wheel  and  pinion,  the  last  of  which  works  in  teeth  on  the 
exterior  circumference  of  the  ring  which  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  dome. 

But  in  general  the  wind  itself  is  made  to  turn  the  dome 
of  the  mill  so  that  the  sails  may  continue  in  the  proper 
position  with  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  wind :  for  this 
purpose  there  is  provided  a  set  of  small  vanes  L,  which 
are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  horizontal  arm  pro- 
jecting from  the  dome  in  a  plane  pas.'ting  through  the 
vertical  ^halt  of  the  mill,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
great  sails.  These  vanes  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  that  ]>!ane,  and  are  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  when  the  latter  deviates  from  the  plane  of 
their  motion,  or  from  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  in 
which  the  radii  of  (he  great  sails  revolve:  a  pinion  on  the 
axis  gives  motion  to  a  wheel,  and  the  axle  ot  this  last  car- 
ries a  pinion  m,  whose  teeth  work  in  those  of  the  wheel  n  ; 
the  axle  of  this  la&t  carries  a  pinion  p,  whose  teeth  work 
in  others  which  are  formed  on  the  exterior  circumference 
of  the  ring  G  H,  forming  the  base  of  the  dome.  By  this 
means  the  dome  is  made  to  revolve  horizontally  so  as 
always  to  present  the  axle  PQ  of  the  wind-sails  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 

This  axle  is  usually  inclined  about  10  degrees  to  a  hori- 
zontal line :  it  is  supported  at  the  inner  extremity  P,  which 
is  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  dome,  on  the  top 
of  the  vertical  shall  S  T  of  the  mill,  and  near  the  opposite 
extremity  on  a  block  under  a  perforation  in  the  dome. 
The  axle  posses  through  this  perforation,  and  the  radii  or 
arms  of  the  sails  are  affixed  to  it  on  the  exterior  ;  the  axic 
and  the  sails  which  it  carries  revolve  with  the  dona 
about  the  lower  point  of  support,  A  toothed  wheel  R  is 
fixed  perpendicularly  on  the  axle,  and  revolves  with  il  by 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  ;  and  the  teeth  or 
cogs  of  this  wheel  drive  those  of  a  lantern  or  pinion  S  on 
the  vertical  shaft  of  the  mill.  To  this  shait  as  an  axle  tha 
upper  millstone  is  fixed  so  as  to  revolve  with  it  id  a  bofi- 
zontal  position  ;  and  the  com  being  placed  m  a  hopper  or 
funnel,  is  allowed  to  nm  from  thence  between  the 
through  a  small  channel,  and  through  a  _ 
the  centre  of  the  upper  one.  The  io««ri 
tionary,  and  the  com  l>eing  groond.  the  nnl  ia  tneeired  ni 
vessels  underneath.  The  principal  wheel  R  as  ' 
with  a  brake^  by  which  its  "' 
stopped  at  pleasure. 

The  four  radii,  or  wAtpt. 
are  let  into  the  axle  st 
other,  so  that  a  pluK  , 
atwut  10  degteea  item  » 
these  radii  or  anna  ■«  ftnedm 
each  five  or  six  liaet  kwcal  lifht  i 
to  the  plane  paniaf  Hmtrn^  Ihe 
nearer  In  cvinnMeme  wiii  naeb  ] 
distant  6am  Aeaode:  4ie  eadsaC 
in«»ad«€«M 
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ioftlx ;  and  the  contntclion  m  w«11  as  the  expunaioa  of  a 
nail  m  ttaually  effected  by  nieaiu  of  ropes  fastened  lo  it 
in  three  places  or  more.  These  rope«  m&y  be  either  drawn 
tight  or  relaxed  as  required ;  but  for  either  purpotM:  it  is 
iicceiaary  that  tJie  mill  should  for  a  time  be  stopped ;  and 
o«  the  !>topptti(«  iR  attended  with  great  inconvenience, 
Miveral  inetliodit  have  been  devised  for  rolling  and  unroll - 
inff  the  MtiU  while  in  motion.  One  of  these,  which  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Bywaler,  consists  in  the  application,  on 
e«ch  ariH  or  whip,  of  a  cylinder  or  roller  to  which  the 
caitvas  u  attached  :  t)ii&  extend*  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm,  and  ha«  a  toothed  wheel  at  the  extremity  nearest  to 
the  axle:  the  teeth  of  this  wheel  work  in  those  of  two 
other  wheels,  ind  the  motion  of  one  or  the  other  i»f  these 
I •'■■"■'  -'-ipp^d,  the  cylin<ler  rolls  up  or  unrolls  llie  canvas, 
le  to  turn  ou  its  axis  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
Several  methods  liavt!  also  been  proposed  for 
eqiiri  action  of  the  wind  on  the  ttaiis  of  a  mill, 

unci  I  ^l  geDciully  in  the  employment  of  a  iieriea 

of  vKive»  fixed  in  the  franif^  work  of  each  sail.  These 
valves  revolve  on  pivota  which  are  let  into  the  frames ; 
and  a«  the  force  of  the  wind  increases,  they  present,  in 
turning,  less  of  their  surfaces  to  its  action,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  rendered  nearly  equable.  None  of  the  methods 
seerat  however  lo  be  in  use,  probably  on  account  of  the 
gffMit  additional  expense  with  which  the  construction 
wimld  be  attended. 

A  huriiontal  windmill  is  a  great  cylindrical  frame  of 
timber,  which  is  made  to  revofve  about  a  vertical  axi:i, 
and  its  convex  surface  is  formed  of  boards  attached  in 
vertii-nl  positions  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
trame.  The  plane  of  each  board  iB  oblique  to  the  lines  in 
which  the  wind  impinges  ou  it,  the  direction  in  which  the 
latter  blows  being  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  fixed  cylinder  having  the 
same  vertical  axis  as  the  other:  tliis  consists  of  a  screen 
formed  by  a  number  of  boards  which  are  disposed  so  that, 
in  whatever  direction  the  wind  may  blow,  it  nmy  enter 
between  them  on  one  side  only  of  a  vertical  plane  pastiing 
through  the  axis.  Tlie  wind  thus  entering  acts  upon  the 
oblique  surfaceH  of  the  boards  about  the  interior  cviindor 
on  one  aide  of  the  axis,  while  it  is,  in  a  great  degree,  pre- 
vented by  the  screen  from  acting  upon  the  boards  on  the 
opnoiite  aide  ;  these  boards  therefore  meet  with  small 
resistance  when,  during  each  revolution,  they  corae  up 
towards  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blows.  In 
horizontal  milLi  one  boanl  may  receive  an  impulse  oquat 
to  that  which  the  wind  communicates  to  a  siul  of  equal 
area  in  a  vertical  mill ;  but  in  the  latter  all  the  sails  are 
aoted  upon  equally  at  the  same  time,  whereas  in  the 
former  only  one  or  two  can  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  and  there  is  alwayn,  besides,  some  resistance  expe> 
riencc«l  in  returning  against  the  wind.  Mr.  Sraeulon  esti- 
mated that  the  power  of  a  horizontnl  milt  was  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  power  of  a  vertical  mill,  the  dimensions 
of  the  »ailsor  vanes  being  equal  in  both  ;  but  it  is  observed 
l)y  Sir  David  Brewster  that  m  thiji  ei«timate  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  resolved  part  of  the  winds!  force  which  presses 
the  pivot  of  the  axle  against  its  support,  and  which  is  lost 
on  the  sails  of  the  vertical  mill :  and  he  concludes  that 
tiie  power  of  the  latter  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  times 
a*  great  as  that  of  a  horizontal  mill.  The  effective  power 
of  the  vertical  mill  is  however  so  much  greater  than  that 
<if  tlic  other  kind,  that  the  latter  is  now  seldom  con- 
structed. 

For  an  account  of  Mr.  Beatson's  improved  construction 
of  horizontal  mills,  see  Brewster's  edition  of  Ferguson's 
*  [.ecturev  vol,  ii.  The  effective  force  of  the  wind  in 
turning  the  sails  of  a  mill  is  investigated  in  the  article 

WlVD^AIL. 

WINDOW.  Tliough  almost  unknown  in  antient  archi- 
t0Blure,  at  least  in  the  religious  and  ether  monumental 
ttmeturu!^  of  the  Egyptianss  Greeks,  and  Konians,  which 
wero  not  of  a  nature  lo  require  them,  windows  are  ex- 
rctnlingly  important  features  in  the  Gothic  and  other 
•lyleit,  iinil  tbilt  lu^t  only  fur  one,  but  ever)'  class  of  build- 
ngt.  In  the  Crt^thic  more  especially  they  are  so  charac- 
^!  general  forms  and  proportiona,  a^  well  as 
■t  and  details,  as  to  be  in  that  style  equiva- 
..  ,:n.'  oixlers  are  in  tho  temple  architecture  of 
Gotluc  without  window*  would  be  as  deficient 
rcauon  as  Grecian  architecture  without  columns. 
architediu-e,  on  the  contrary,  hardly  admita  win- 


dows, since,  instead  of  adding  ti>,  thcjr  nlhM  nui  ttt 

expre^ion   and   detract   from  ita    clMWkc*'"-      tv...,^ 
indeed  i^ome  examples  of  wtn(kmi  both  m 

Roman  buiklingi — for  instance,  in  the  _  .  _  ua 
Athena,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli— yrt  oo 
than  barely  to  ser\e  as  authorities,  and  to  thrrw  how  bjii 
tures  of  the  kind  were  designed.  Jiv-- 
ingly  rare  occurrence  in  classical  arul 
themselves  were  very  few  in  number,  anii 
aa  lo  fonn  more  than  one  tier  or  story  ■ 
quently  the  effect  was  totally  different  fro 
J  two  or  more  continuous  ranges. of  windows 
I  the  other.  In  fact,  however  well  they  raaj  'Fr  »jm*;iifd 
I  themselves,  it  is  almost  impos«il>le  to  reconcile  windywN 
at  leaist  any  great  number  of  them,  with  cotumnar  cpatfo- 
sition ;  hence  many  modern  buildings.which  affect  to  be  uUn 
and  purely  classical  in  other  respect*,  are  in  a  coi 
style,  formed  by  application  of  two  different  modt- 
if  tiot  essentially  incompatible,  are  of  verv  opponi 
racter,  viz.  the  cn/umwar,  and  the  /tnfitmttd  or 
which  windows  are  the  chief  features.  Our 
Grecian  style  of  the  present  day  is  alnaott  ao  e 
this  luixed  character,  that  while  it  ia  hiutUy 
point  out  exceptions,  it  is  scarcely  DecesMry 
instances.  We  may  however  remark  of  the 
London,  that  it  exhibits  all  the  three  modes;  th 
iu  the  portico,  the  fenestrated  in  the  division  c 
of  it,  and  windows  and  columns  tqgether  at  Ui<.  • 
ties:  and  though  intended  to  corre^Mnd  with  the 
and  balance  it  in  the  design,  these  last-mentii 
show  how  greatly  the  effect  of  colamnar  architei 
weakened  by  the  introdtiction  of  windows.  Ni 
effect  better  when,  instead  of  the  cohimna  being  ei 
or  else  merely  detached,  as  in  that  example,  from 
behind  them,  they  are  brought  so  far  forward  as  to  forma 
colonnade  before  the  wall.  8uch  is  the  case  wittt  iNt 
facade  of  the  Law  Institution,  which  has  beaidt  a 

the  look  of  an  astylar  or  fenestrated  front   plac- 
columnar  screen  or  the  frontispiece  of  a  te~r 
least  difficulty  which  attends  the  applicati  i 

fenestrated  composition   aiises  from   the    ^  ..^    s.  ^ 
quiring  an  almost   opposite  mode  of  treatment  frain 
other;  for  while  much  of  the  beauty  of  an  order 
on  the  columns  being  at  no  very  great  intervals  a; 
more  than  between  two  or  three  diameter*,  the 
tween  windows  ought  to  be  of  considerable  wi 
consequence  is,  either  the  intercolumniation  must 
faulty,  the  columns  put  so  far  apart  as  to  give  the 
straggling  appearance,  or  the  windows  will  »»^nt 
squeezed  in  between  them.     Of  tliis  the  fr.  i 

Institution,  in  Albemarle  Street,  is  a  strin 
consists  of  asingle  large  Corinthian  order,  tuL'  L-mire 
of  the  building,  well  proportioned  in  it.self  and  in  it\ 
to  intercolumniation,  yet  quite  disproportiuned 
windows,  which  look  both  too  small  and  too 
crowded,  and  which  are  also  of  verj'  poor  cha 
themselves  and  have  no  other  dressings  than  plain  arcM? 
traves,  and  therefore  are  quite  out  of  character  with  tha' 
order,  more  especially  as  the  columns  are  fluted  :  thiM  th* 
grandeur  aimed  at  by  the  order  is  neutralized  fay  th* 
poverty  and  littleness  of  the  rest.  If  there  must  be  brfl^i 
windows  and  columns,  there  should  be  consistency  of 
racter;  not  only  does  each  order  require  a  different" 
of  decoration  for  the  windows,  but  the  different  e 
of  the  same  order  do  also ;  the  florid  Grecian  I 
instance,  requires  a  more  ornate  atyle  for  windo' 
the  plainer  specimens  of  that  order.  Yr*  -■  '■•'• 
tioii  is  paid  to  the  proportion  of  decorati 
of  the  same  character  and  design  are  !?t 
indigcriminately  for  all  orders; 
common  to  see  windows  of  the  p 
"ivithouf  any  dressings  or  attempt  at  Hrciutcclural  rxpptr 
sion,  mixi^d  up  with  Corinthian  columns. 

If  the  front  of  a  buildhig  pruA!Mes  to  be  rn  > 
an  external  wall,  mere  '  holes  in  a  wall  '  will 
enough  for  windows,  but  in  archi'  ; 
contrary  to  the  fniidamental  pi: 
such  openings  mere  naked  gaps,  r 
whether  for  a  door,  a  window,  or  a  t 
have  'dressing"  or  border  to  i'  r.i),.>r.- 
and  incompleti?.  and  the  . 
tory  as  would  be  that  of       ,  ,      _ 

frame ;  if  then  there  is  to  be  any  degree  or  eti{ 


even  of  mere  architefttar&l  finish  a«^  the  expr«9«ion 
derived  from  it,  doois  and  witidov^s  i-laiiu  it  in  the  flmt 
place.  Unless  decoration  be  bestowed  upon  them,  instt-ad 
of  beinjT  features  in  the  desig^i,  tliey  will  show  themselveii 
Only  as  Dlemishes,and  in  proportion  os  orrjament  is  applied 
fUewhere,  the  whole  will  become  incongruous  patchwork, 
xfce  phncipJe  to  be  attended  to  is  so  generally  disregarded, 
*"■'  '  '  ■  :  -  n fleeted  has  occasioned  such  a  faJse  and 
^  i  architectural  design,  that  it  cannot  be  too 

f^  u.^ated  and  enforced.     Adam's  buildings  are 

»!•  ig  instances  of  the  faulty  practice  of  leavings 

w .  ;f  re  naked  apertures^  while  even  excew  of  de- 

coration IS  iitlected  elsewhere  :  hence  his  festoons,  panels, 
pilmitcrs  io\ered  with  arabesques,  and  other  things  of  that 
Ki  no  better  than  mere  frippery.    Even  now,  when 

it  ae  more  general  to  bestow  some  sort  of  dress- 

ins  un  uiitdows,  Ihero  is  .seldom  that  study  given  to  them 
which  could  be  wished.     Either  the  dressings  are  meagre 
1  insipid,  and  the  windows  are  not  so  much  the 
'wn  compositions,  as  patterns  appropriated  by 
le  common  stock,  and  applied  perha})s  nearly 
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.  ery  great  advantage  of  the  Gothic  or  Pointed 
here  th*  windows  derive  strong  architectural 
;i oin  the  apertures  themselves ;  which,  with  the 
ns,  and  tracery  inserted  in  them,  mainly 
lud  decoration;  while  the  external  mould- 
iiiimentB  contribute  to  them  only  in  a  subor- 
■  a.  Consequently,  if  otherwise  quite  plain,  the 
can  never  appear  mere  vacant  spaces.  Widely 
»  it  ill  those  styles  where  the  ornamental  design 
'  1  mere  exterior  or  framing  of  the  aperture; 
<  !■  they  may  be  so  decorated,  the  openings 
.  -  J  .'-ij  large  dimensions,  nhvavs  have  a  vacant 
look,  and  the  glazing  of  the  windows  will  appear  to  be  in 
want  .1  I'ii'quate  support.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  win- 
d'  Paul's,  wnere  the  apertures  are  tilled  in  onJy 

i»ii  jrdinary  glazin^^  in  bmall    panes,  and  conse- 

<)uently  are  so  far  tJrom  being  pleasing,  as  to  produce  a 
sombre,  dingy  appearance ;  whereas  in  Gothic  windows  the 
glaiiit^  shows  itself  to  be  firmly  supported  by  the  mullion, 
»nd  !*  never  extended  over  such  large  unbroken  surfaces, 
.lithe  window  be  what  it  may,  as  to  produce  an 
kness.  It  is  anoUier  advantage  peculiar  to  that 
Endows  to  be  of  any  dimensions — of 
-  the  largest,  and  windows  of  very 
^  itiui  1  iMportiona  to  be  introduced  into  the 
)n.  For  further  remarks  on  this  subject  the 
-f,...  \q  \vhat  has  been  said  on  Gothic  Archi- 
nd  Oriel  ;   since  we  must  here  confine 

-vsin  the  Italian  or  modern  style  generally. 

general  prineiple»>,  although  not  the  same 
,  apply  to  dooi's  and  to  windows,  both  being 
the  stalls  of  buildings;  and  it  may  be  as  well 
irk  that,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  in  speak- 
as  features  in  arcbitecturaf  design,  it  is  not 
nr  or  (he  glazetf  window  which  is  understood, 
r  window  opening,  and  the  '  drexi- 
ich  last  term  is  employed  to  dcsig- 
1.-  Ill  1  ill- decoration  bestowed  on  such  aper- 
jther  woids,  the  entire  '  composition.'  And  as 
'""v  referred  to  doors  and  windows  do  not 
in  their  proportions,  the  same  compoai- 
jght  modification,  be  applied  to  either 
There  are  however  distinctions  to  be  attended 
to,  iiuce  both  the  proportions  and  decorations  of  windows 
depend  in  some  degree  on  their  situation  or  the  particular 
«tor}  iii  (lie  building  to  which  they  belong.  The  princi- 
pkl  [    that   immediately    over  the  basement  or 

gji  requires  to  be   marked  by  windows  more 

hi-  ited  and  of  loftier  proportions  than  the  rest 

Fti  lo  apertures  are  generally  made  from  2  to  2^ 

»quHlc^,  ui  i.-ven  something  more,  that  is,  their  height  is 
•ometliing  more  than  double  their  breadth.  Those  on  the 
next  floor  rather  less  than  two  squares,  and  for  the 
thifil  they  aie  made  mezzanines — either  a  perfect  square 
vi-rv  httli-  more.  TTie  character  and  proportions  of 
I  \^-indow8  depend  \ery  much  upon  the  man- 

I  that  part  of  the  elevation  is  treated;  if  it 
uu  Bjort  than  a  low  rusticated  basement,  the  win- 
dow* wQl  only  be  of  meaianine  form,  without  dressing 
— oi*  ftt  the  modt  &  few  mouldings  Burrounding  the  aper- 
tui«i^  the  nutic&ted  Burface  of  the  wall  it«elf  here  produc- 
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ihg  a  sufficient  degree  of  finish  and  dec  uration  ;  or  if  morft 
be  required,  it  can  be  ubtuined  by  distiuguislnng  the 
rustics  around  the  windows,  making  them  smooth,  if  the 
others  be  rough,  or  vice  vemA.  Thus  wiiile  the  windows 
here  are  kept  subordinate  features  in  the  design,  the  bafce« 
raent  generally  acquires  a  character  of  greater  solidity, 
owing  to  the  greater  apparent  breadth  ot'  the  pien  or 
spaces  between  the  openings,  which  are  not  encroached 
>]pon,  afi  in  the  other  floors  by  the  extenial  dressings  of  the 
apertures.  Nevertheless,  though  a  good  one  in  il^elf,  the 
above  is  only  one  general  miKie  of  treating  what  admits  ot 
very  varied  and  almost  opposite  modes.  In  the  basement 
of  tne  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House,  for  instance,  wibch, 
although  secondary  to  the  order,  is  almost  of  equal  im~ 

Sortance  and  effect  in  the  general  composition,  the  win- 
ows  are  more  than  usually  decorated,  having  Done  pilas- 
ters, entablatures,  and  pediments,  and  their  sills  resting 
upon  bold  consoles  or  trusses.  It  is  true  they  are  set 
^nthin  arcades,  and  therefore  preparation  is  so  far  made 
for  their  dressings,  which  are  thus  framed  in  from  the  rus- 
ticated surface,  so  that  their  richnei^s  does  not  aei 
variance  with  the  latter;  the  richnes  itself  too 
a  bold  character.  When  the  ground-floor  is  not 
tinct  basement,  its  windows  require  to  be  equally  di 
or  very  nearly  so,  with  those  of  the  principal 
with  little  other  difference  as  to  proportion  aiul  design 
than  what  is  necessary  for  preserving  some  distinct! 
and  avoiding  monotonous  repetition ;  because,  though  it  is 
desirable  that  all  the  windows  on  a  fioor  should  be  of  um- 
form  design,  except  that  a  centre  window  may  occasion- 
ally be  more  decorated  and  rendered  a  more  conspicuous 
feature  than  the  rest,  it  is  hardly  less  desirable  to  avoid 
the  sameness  arising  iVom  all  the  windows  of  a  front  beinc 
too  nearly  alike.  Where  the  ground-floor  is  the  principal 
one  also,  as  is  now  frequently  the  case  in  villa  residences, 
in  which  all  the  chief  rooms  are  below,  and  perhaps  only  a 
single  chamber-floor  over  them,  the  lower  windows  are  of 
course  the  most  important  in  design  ;  yet,  whether  the  prin- 
cipal or  secondary,  they  ought  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  design.  This  rule,  or  rather  this  law  of  wsthetic  com- 

Eosition,  has  been  admirably  well  attended  to  by  Mr. 
arry  In  the  Travellers'  anrl  Reform  Clubhouses,  Lon- 
don, and,  on  the  contrary,  violated  in  the  exterior  of 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  wher«,  although  there  are  two  ranges  of 
windows  included  within  the  same  order,  and  the  upper 
windows  are  decorated  in  an  unusual  degree,  almost  to 
excess,  those  below  have  no  dre8.*.ings,  not  even  any  kind 
of  rusticated  borders  in  lieu  of  them,  but  are  merely  sii 
many  plain  apertures  on  a  .*url^ce  scantily  streaked  with 
horizontal  rustic  joints.  Accordingly,  while  the  lower 
division  of  the  front  looks  poor,  and  is  deficient  in  bold- 
ness, the  upper  windows  seem  overloaded  with  ornament. 
What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  sequence  of  the 
different  tiers  of  windows  in  an  elevation,  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  generally,  there  being  many  ext't'ption<i.  ami 
not  a  few  anomalous  cases.     In  the  facade  (  >  ';i/|r» 

Massimi  at  Rome,  one  of  Penizzi's  best  wu  afe 

two  tiers  of  mezzan  '    1  uvs  above  those  o!  Tfic  jirind- 

fial  floor;  in  the  ■  I'alazzo  Firnese,  on  the  con- 

rsry,  the  second-fii-iur  \viiiumws  (which  are  also  the  uppnf 
mosf)  are  somewhat  loftier  than  the  othere,  at  least  in  tnctr 
apertures,  owing  to  these  last  being  arched,  and  siM 
further  remarkable  as  having  pediment*,  which  are  seldom 
us«l  for  windows  hiffher  up  than  the  first  floor.  In  San- 
gallo's  fii<;ade  of  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  there  is  a  range  of 
mcrz:»nine3  between  the  windows  of  the  first  and  the 
uppermost  floor,  and  instead  of  being  made  principal  in 
the  design,  Uie  former  are  considerably  Jess  than  those  •f 
the  ground-floor,  and  are  moreover  singular  a»  ht\n^A^h^ 
urg — a  terra  applied  by  some  to  those  door«  and  *"ij^^*' 
which  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  as  in  the  E»e*»- 
theum.  [Door,  p.  86.]  Tlie  farade  of  the  Psla«o  Negrw. 
by  Ammanati,  is  similar  in  its  general  chajmrter  t^  tbe 
preceding,  ther«  being  a  row  ot^  inezzanio* 
windows  between  the  first  nn-l  thin?  ^''*f*' 
resembles  it  in  the  importan'  i  tn« 

windows.      In  regard   to  wi: 

class,  the  P^azzo  Buoncompsi  ™^»i      «^ 

buted  to  Bramante,  offerj  an  >  ,'  ™P»*.  *r 

the  lower  floor  and  its  window*  «"; 

Sal  features  after  those  immedifttejr  ' 
le  apertures  themselves  <u^»  "^'u-l-. 
and  RTchiToIts.  but  flanked  by  ?»'•««» 
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tablature,  whereby  the  general  form  of  the  chambranle,  or 
dressinfi:,  becomes  square-headed :  Uie  chief  difference  be- 
tween these  two  tiers  of  windows  is,  that  those  above  have 
pediments  faltemately  angular  and  segmental),  while  the 
others  have  none. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  additional  ob^er^' 
vatioits  relative  to  tnc  appliealion  of  windows  in  architec- 
tural composition.  Susceptible  &s  they  are  of  decoration 
in  various  degrees,  windows  do  not,  like  columns,  produce 
richness  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  frequency  of 
them:  on  the  contrary,  they  require  to  be  thinly  spaced,  and 
that  not  only  as  regards  tiie  breadtli  of  the  piers  between 
those  in  the  same  range,  but  also  the  distance  between  the 
windows  on  one  floor  and  those  on  the  succeeding  one. 
So  far  from  a  great  number  of  windows  and  stories  in  a 
building  coutributin)^  to  give  it  a  character  of  dignity,  they 
produce  rather  a  contrary  effect,  by  destroying  that  breadth 
and  repose  which  are  essential  to  such  character.  It  is 
not  the  mere  copying  the  forms  and  decorations  of  its 
windows  that  will  give  the  effect  of  the  Italian  'palazzo 
style,'  since  so  very  much  of  its  character  depends  upon 
other  circumstances,  and  on  the  propoilions  between  the 
Solids  and  voids.  Hence,  as  Wiebekiiig  has  remarked,  the 
general  architecture  both  of  London  and  Paris,  even  in  the 
best  stjeets.  is  very  poor,  owing  to  the  windows  being  so 
numerous  and  so  closely  crowded.  Itiere  is  a  prejudice 
against  wide  piers  between  windows  in  t1ii»  country,  as 
being  suited  only  for  a  southern  climate  where  shade  is  de- 
sirable; but  narrow  piers  are  equally  un5uitable  l>jr  a 
northern  one,  since  they  cause  a  room  to  iiave  a  cold,  un- 
sheltered look  at  inclement  seasons  of  the  year.  Scune 
have  attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  proportioning  the 
superficial  area  of  the  openings,  or  windows  of  a  ruum,  to 
the  cubic  space  of  the  room;  but  besides  being  rather  lan- 
tastical  in  itself,  this  cannot  be  consistently  followed  in 
practice,  because  the  size  of  windows  and  breadth  of  piers 
aetermined  upon  for  one  room  must  he  adopted  for  all 
tliose  in  the  same  front — at  least  upon  tlie  same  floor. 
Nicety  of  that  kind  would  require  that  in  a  north  or  north- 
east aspect  the  relative  proportion  of  windows  and  solid 
wall  should  be  very  diiferent  from  that  adapted  for  a 
southern  one  ;  and  be  made  also  to  vary  at-cording  to  tlie 
actual  situation  of  the  building  with  regard  to  othei-s,  since, 
with  respect  to  light,  it  certainly  makes  a  very  great 
difference  whether  rooms  face  a  narrow  or  a  wide  street, 
whether  the  oppcsite  buiJdings  be  lofty  or  low. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  on  the  various  modes  of  de- 
coratling  windows,  and  the  members  of  which  tlieir  dress- 
ings are  composed  To  begin,  therefore,  with  what  is  Ihe 
primary  element  of  such  architectural  embellishment,  we 
nave  first  of  all  a  simple  border  or  archilrave,  similar  to 
tliat  represented  in  Door,  page  26.  which  figure  also  ex- 
plains tlie  mode  ai  eJtioieing  or  kueeutf;  the  architrave,  as 
it  is  variously  termed,  so  as  to  extend  the  lintel  or  hori- 
lontal  part  over  the  aperture,  which  is  usually  done,  if  the 
dressing  consists  of  a  mere  architrave,  in  order  to  give 
more  importance  to  that  part,  and  avoid  too  great  uni- 
formity of  outline.  The  breadth  of  the  architrave  depends 
Sreatly  upon  circura.«i1ances,  on  the  chaiacter  of  the  general 
esign,  and  on  the  taste  of  Ihe  designer :  where  the  dress- 
ing consists  of  no  more  than  an  architrave,  greater  breadth 
may  be  given  to  it  (nearly  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  aper- 
ture) than  where  th*  sides  are  flanked  by  other  members 
and  mouldings  forming  a  second  or  external  architrave. 
In  like  manner  the  character  of  the  architrave  itself  admits 
of  ^eat  variety  of  expression  :  it  maybe  merely  a  single 
plain  surface  surrounded  by  mouldings,  as  in  the  example 
just  referred  to,  or  it  may  'be  divided  into  two,  three,  or 
even  more  faciee,  and  may  have  some  of  the  principal 
mouldings  carved ;  for  its  being  a  single  border  to  the 
window-opening  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  rich 
and  effective  one  also. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  decora!  ion  is  to  sur- 
mount the  lintel  by  a  cornice,  which  is  extended  the  full 
width  if  the  archilrave  around  the  window  be  'elbowed,'  or 
else  rests  upon  consoles ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  unusual 
to  employ  both  elbows  and  consoles.  After  this,  further 
decoration  is  obtained  by  introducing  a  frieze  bet  ween  the 
mouldings  of  the  lintel  and  cornice,  thus  producing  a  re- 
gular enlalilahire,  which,  however,  may  be  variously  pro- 
portioned and  decorated.  To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  very  great  diversity  of  design  which  is  met  with  in  re- 
gard t«  th«s«  few  cjrcumstancra  of  composition,  would  re- 


quire a  very  great  number  of  examples,  and  those  diavm 
upon  a  tolerably  large  scale. 

The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  two  example  fro^<; 
the  Erechtheum  and  the  Pantheon,  represented  in  th«  *^ 
tide  Dock,  p.  86  ;  but  it  must  be  premised  that  tlH>s<  cui| 
show  only  the  general  forms,  without  the  lesser  details  tnil 
their  enrichments.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  a  mod 
exquisite  specimen  of  Greek  taste,  and  in  perfect  aceoni- 
ancc  with  the  columns  of  the  portico — retined  io  expni 
sion,  and  though  simple  in  composition,  even  luxuriant  i 
enrichment — is  an  instance  of  what,  for  want  of  more 
cisc  terms,  may  be  described  as  a  double  architnTe  d 
ing,  for  in  addition  to  the  mouldings  immediately  surround- 
ing  the  aperture,  and  constituting  the  architrave  pM{>ef| 
there  is  an  external  border  surrounding  it,  being  contti 
over  the  lintel  architrave,  where  it  becomes  a  aort  of ' 
between  that  and  the  cornice.  The  arcb'*"^-—  ir* 
elbowed,  but  the  cornice  is  extended,  o  bau% 

supportcdonconsoles,  which  last  are  of ditt.....       ;nlroo^ 
and  not  so  long  as  those  generally  used.     In  the  other  fi>| 
ample  referretf  to,  tliere  are  neither  elbows  to  the  arcl 
trave    nor  consoles,  but  there  is  a  full  entablature, 
thougli  the  frieze  is  narrow,  such  proportions  suit  a 
or  window  of  the  kind  better  than  a  deeper  one. 

With  these  few  elementary  forms  and  principles  _  __ 
diversity  of  composition  may  be  obtained,  and  also  of  cfaa- 
raclcr.  from  almi»st  the  plainest  to  the  most  ornate.  Io 
the  last-mentioned  example,  for  instance,  the  extemai 
mouldings  of  the  architrave,  which  are  broader  than 
of  the  three  factae,  are  very  richly  carved  (although  not 
represented  in  the  cut) ;  and  in  other  eases  the  outer  m 
ings  MC  hold  and  numerous,  while  the  re&t  of  the 
trave  is  a  single  plain  and  broad  suriace.  In  addition 
the  above,  there  are  many  other  parts  which  enter  into 
composition  of  window-dressings,  and  among  Ihea 
principal  one  is  the  pediment,  applied  by  way  of  finish 
the  whole.  S«me  critics  have  urged  objections  agaioi 
pediments  to  windows,  as  being  contrary  to  strict  pn 
priety :  hypercriticism  of  that  kind  might  be  direct 
against  a  great  deal  in  every  style,  on  wljich  its  particu 
character  and  ex])reitsion  more  or  less  depend.  It 
enough  for  us  tliat  the  application  of  the  pediment  ft 
to  such  purpose  is  so  Ailly  established  that  no  idea  of 
congmily  attends  it,  and  that,  considered  with  regard  \*> 
its  artistical  effect,  it  contributes  to  variety  in 
wnys.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  admit  as  \ei 
more  than  two  distinct  varieties  of  it,  namely,  theui 
and  the  curved  or  segmental ;  for  as  soon  as  we  bei 
disturb  the  outline,  we  violate  the  principles  of  the 
from  which  such  decorative  feature  is  derived. 
pediments,  scrolled-shaped  ones,  &c.  are  therefore 
put  into  the  same  category  with  twisted  columns 
extravagances  of  that  kind,  which,  so  far  from  c 
invention,  rather  betray  sterility  of  ideas,  and  the  i 
to  attain  originality  otherwise  than  by  adopting  what 
least  educated  taste  rejects  as  vicious.  Even 
pediments  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  introduced 
only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  in  auternation  with 
ones,  they  being  in  themselves  rather  heavy  in  • 
ance.  One  great  value  of  the  pediment  as  a  decoral 
feature  of  windows  is,  that  its  sloping  lines  contrast 
those  of  horiiontal  mouldings,  and  oecaaon  variety  of 
line  in  the  general  form  of  windows ;  and  that  such  i 
tion  serves  to  di:itiiiguish  and  give  due  importance  to 
windows  of  Ihe  principal  floor  of  a  building,  to  which, 

food  composition,  they  are   generally  confined.    In 
alazzo   Famese  both  the  upper  rows  of  window* 
pediments  ;    the  first  alternately  angular  and  kegiaen' 
Ihe  other  only  angular  ones;  and  there,  owing  to  " 
great  space  over  the  windows,  the  numerous  pedi 
not  seem  to  overload  the  design,  as  would  be  the 
the  upper  ones  were  to  come  nearly  immediately  beiti 
the  superior  cornice. 

Window  pediments  are  almost  invariably  supported 
consoles,  which,  besides  admitting  of  very  great  variety 
to  detail,  give  rise  to  a  mode  of  extendmg  the  dre»« 
on  the  sides  of  the  aperture  by  an  external  border,  tc 
by  the  French  a  contre-chambranle,  and  by  us 
pilaster  or  console-jamb,  the  console  being  affix^ 
and  which  is  either  quite  plain,  or  panelled  and  cl 
enriched,  according  to  the  degree  of  decoration  ai 
The  annexed  cut  serves  to  illustrate  both  modes; 
of  Ltie  windonr  ha\ing  merely  a  console,  the 
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Hed  eonsole-jamb  in  attdition.  In  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
g^n.  and  alio  in  the  new  Gresham  Hall,  the  windows 
only  panelled  console-jambs,  without  architrave  or 
ihig*  of  any  kind  between  them  and  the  aperture. 


I  now  come  to  another  mode,  quite  distinct  from  any 
IprecedinjET.  namely,  that  which  consists  in  applying 
KT order  either  in  columns  or  pilasters,  with  a  regular 
bture,  sometimes  wi'h  the  usual  architrave  also  sur- 
hg  the  aperture  of  the  window,  at  others  not.  And 
b  some  object  to  such  tnicrostyU  compositions,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  original  purpose  of  columns, 
impropriety  is  at  least  redeemed  by  richness  and 
■,  At  all  events,  the  impropriety  is  not  so  p^reat  as 
'  •PP'yiT'/C  small  orders  successively  to  the  different 
of  a  building,  thereby  rendering  diminutive,  parts 
I,  if  introduced,  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  entire 
I;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  columns  to  windows,  they 

femselves  to  be  intended  only  as  decorations,  and 
reall)'  small,  yet  bein^  distinct  and  independent 
ea,  instead  of  giving  an  air  of  littlenesH  to  the  entire 
pition,  they  rather  give  greater  dijfnity  and  import- 
p  the  windows.  As  to  the  actual  effect  produced  by 
that  depends  upon  the  judgment  ana  taste  with 
such  decoration  is  applied.  Windows  of  this  kind 
rtain'y  not  suited  for  any  except  aatylar  composition, 
1  thcf e  be  also  a  large  general  order  to  the  facade, 
Ihe  columns  to  the  windows  look  rather  insigiiihcant 
pparison,  there  is  too  much  of  repetition  and  muno- 
pad  the  whole  decoration  seems  to  consist  only  of 
diflferent  sires.  Still  worse  is  the  effect  when, 
with  the  Atlas  OfRce,  Cheapside,  London, 
ists  of  more  than  one  order,  because  then, 
mu.<!t  be  large  in  proportion  to  those 
Luwvwiumns  to  the  windows  cause  the  others  to 
petty,  and  the  whole  to  appear  both  crowded  and 
led — a  defect  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
one  «11\idcd  to,  nor  is  it  at  nil  decreast-d  by  the  win- 
9  both  the  upper  floors  being  columniated.  On  the 
Barry's  two  clubhouses  in  Pall-Mali  are  truly 
examples  in  regard  to  windows  thus  decorated  ; 
^ey  are  treated  in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and 
h  the  happiest  effect,  and  so  as  to  produce  a 
ns  anion  of  sobriety  and  simplicity  with  a  vcr)'  high 
of  decoration.  Instead  of  being  mere  copies,  those 
i»a  are  original  and  admirably  studied  compositions, 
Mly  and  even  elaborately  finished,  whereas  in  the 
No.  1736. 


other  instance  just  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  front  of  the 
Clubhouse  Chambers,  Regent -street^  though  there  are  co- 
lumns to  the  windows,  there  is  a  verj'  sorry  entablature  to 
them — neither  architrave  nor  frieze,  but  merely  a  plain 
lintel  in  lieu  of  them,  without  mouldings  of  any  kind, 
which,  besides  being  offensively  lumpish  and  heavy,  look 
mean  in  what  professes  to  be  decoration  of  a  superior  kind. 

That  caryatides  may  be  substituted  for  columns  as  deco- 
rations to  windows,  especially  where  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  magnificence  is  aimed  at,  follows  as  matter  of 
course.  Indeed  hardly  can  figures  of  that  kind  be  intro- 
duced so  well  in  any  other  way  into  exterior  architecture  ; 
and  though  a  front  might  be  overdone  by  too  niuch  of  such 
decoration,  there  is  little  need  for  cautioning  against 
excess  in  that  respect,  there  being  no  danger  whatever  of 
its  being  committed:  on  the  contrary,  we  have  hardly  an 
instance  of  it. 

When  windows  are  round-headed,  or  arched,  they  are 
usually  treated  like  arcades,  with  imposts  and  arcnivolt 
mouldings,  either  with  or  without  keystones,  plain  or  en- 
riched ;  and  they  also  admit  of  loftier  proportions,  since 
the  arched  head  may  be  in  addition  to  what  would  else  be 
the  height  of  the  entire  aperture  :  consefjuently  so  far  from 
the  form  of  Ihe  head  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  light  admitted  into  a  room,  it  increases  it  by  being 
an  extension  of  what  Ihe  opening  would  otherwise  be: — 
which,  however,  depends  greatly  upon  circumstances, 
and  whether  the  line  of  the  impost  or  the  crown  of  the 
arch  would  else  be  the  top  of  the  opening.  Arch  headed 
windows  are  sometimes  enclosed  within  a  square-headed 
dressing,  a  mode  of  composition  frequently  practised  by 
Bramaiite  and  othcre  of  his  period,  and  of  late  again 
brought  into  use  in  Germany.  It  is  one  that  admits  of 
very  great  variety  of  design,  and  of  much  enrichment  also, 
accordingly  as  the  spandrels  of  the  arch  are  left  plain  or 
filled  up  with  foliage  or  other  ornament.  The  groimd- 
floor  windows  of  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  are  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  w  here  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  a  degree 
of  general  uniformity  between  square-headed  and  arcJied 
windows  in  the  same  desigii,  it  may  he  done  by  giving 
square-headed  dressings  to  the  latter.    {Fig.  2.)     It  is,  in 


fact,  not  unfrequently  done  in  the  case  of  niches,  if  any  ex- 
ternal decoration  at  all  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Tl)ere  is, 
besides,  another,  but  exceedingly  vicious  mode  of  putting  an 
arched  window  between  columns  and  beneath  a  pediment 
cutting  away  the  entablature,  and  sometimes  even  cornice' 
so  as  carry  the  arch  quite  into  the  i^ediment. 

Directly  contrary  to  the  preceding  is  that  of  enclosing  a 
square-headed  window  within  an  arch,  as  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Barry  in  the  south  front  of  the  Travellers'  CKV 
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house,  where  the  archivolt  of  the  arch  springs  imme- 
diately from  th«  capitals  nf-fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
the  tympanum  of  the  arch,  or  Boace  between  that  and  the 
horizontai  lintel  beneath  it,  is  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  con- 
cave  ftttnvork  fluting.  Hitherto  nothing'  has  been  said  by 
us  in  reifard  to  one  very  material  point  connected  with  the 
general  decoration  of  windows,  namely,  the  witidow-ntll 
and  part  beneath  it.  Tlie  principal-floor  windows  gene- 
rally re.st  upon  a  distinct  parapet  or  podium  with  project- 
ing breaks  beneath  the  windows,  forming  either  a  single 
pedestal,  either  plain  or  panelled,  or  a  balustrade  be- 
tween lesser  pedestals  immediately  beneath  the  dre.ssings 
of  the  aperture.  Ground-floor  windows,  when  not  on  a 
rusticated  surface, but  with  architrave  dressings,  have  bold 
moulded  sills  supported  on  large  consoles  or  tresses.  Win- 
.dows  above  the  principal  floor  are  usually  made  to  rest 
immediately  upon  a  strinej-coursc,  or,  if  there  be  none, 
the  architrave  is  continued  beneath  the  aperture;  or  elsr 
the  bottom  of  the  window  has  a  distinct  .silj,  cither  plain  or 
moulded,  and  sometimes  supported  on  blocks  or  small  con- 
soles. Though  balu.strades  to  windows  were  very  seldom 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  Roman  school — not  a 
Bingle  instance  of  them  occurs  in  Percier  and  Fontaine's 
collection — they  are  almost  invariably  made  use  of  by 
Palladio,  and  also  by  ourselves  for  the  principal-floor  win- 
dows. In  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House,  balusters 
are  applied  to  excess,  and  even  unmeaningly,  being  put 
not  only  beneath  the  windows,  but  on  each  side  of  Ihera, 
between  their  pedestals  and  those  of  their  order;  whereby 
Confusion  rather  than  richness  is  produced.  Neither  is  it 
■t  all  advisable  to  put  balusters,  as  Palladio  has  frequently 
done,  Iwneath  windows  without  any  dressings,  since  it 
causes  them  la  appear  still  more  unfinished  than  they  else 
would.  Stilt  worse  is  it  to  apply  them  to  mezzanine  or 
scjuare  windows ;  for  in  such  case  the  balusters  and  the 
I  windows  become  quite  out  of  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
the  former  have  a  most  ungainly  and  heavy  look:  this  is 
'  one  of  the  blemishes  of  Holkliam,  wliere  it  is  accompanied 
.with  another  offensive  solecism,  namely,  the  putting  a  cor- 
nice above  the  wintlow,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two, 
as  if  the  other  dressings  had  been  cut  nwav — a  very 
, strange  sort  of  economy,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  natural 
principles  of  decoration  which  have  been  here  pointed  out, 
and  which  teach  us  that  embellishment  ought  to  com- 
mence by  finishing  up  the  aperture  itself,  before  any  ad- 
ditional, much  less  extraneous,  ornament  is  thoui^ht  of. 
Circular  windows,  or  oval  ones,  either  oblong,  as  at  Somer- 
Bet  House,  or  upright,  as  at  Buckingham  Palace,  are  to  be 
avoided  even  for  mezzanines  and  attics,  since  however 
beH'Jtifu!  such  forms  may  Ire  considered  in  them.selves, 
thev  are  altogether  so  unfitted  for  the  purpose  as  to  appear 
both  fanciful  and  uncouth  when  applied  to  it. 

Something  yet  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  com- 
pound or  triple  windowB,  which,  besides  contributing  to 
variety  in  external  design,  are  sometimes  required  by  cir- 
cumstances of  plan.  The  kirid  most  usually  practised  is 
that  familiarly  Known  by  the  name  of  Venetian  windows— 
although  there  are  very  few  instances  of  it  in  Venice  it- 
self— and  divided  by  columns  into  three  openings,  the  centre 
one  of  whiclr  is  both  considerably  wider  and  loftier  than 
the  other  two,  because,  being  arched,  it  has,  in  addition  to 
tlie  arch  itself,  the  depth  of  uie  horizontal  entablature  over 
the  columns  and  lateral  openings,  and  from  which  the  arch 
springs.  When  well  composed,  windows  of  this  kind  have 
a  particular  rich  and  elegant  appearance,  besides  the  im- 
portance they  acquire  from  their  greater  size  ;  but  all  de- 
pends upon  the  taste  shown  in  the  paiiicular  design.  If 
the  lateral  openings  are  too  wide — that  is,  half  the  width 
of  the  centre  one,  the  composition  becomes  sprawling  and 
poor:  on  the  eonfrarj-,  if  those  openings  or  side  mter- 
2olumn.»  be  kept  narrow,  not  much  wider  than  the  diameter 
^of  the  columns  themselves,  the  whole  has  with  greater 
Leorapactness  greater  richness  also.  Kent  has  given  us 
^8omr  good  examples  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  Park  front  of 
"ie  Horae-GuAi-ds  :  and  so  also  has  Sir  Robert  Taylor  in  a 
iri  within  the  Bank  of  England,  where  he  introduced 
entire  senes  of  buch  windows — a  very  uimsual  circunii- 
tnnce,  ntvX  o.nc  which  has  in  that  instance  a  pleasing  effect ; 
it  in  eeneral,  windows  of  the  kind  require  to  be  placed 
'B!     '  1   in  a  break  either  in  the  centre  or  ends  of  a 

1"  licy  are,  besides,  fitted  only  for  astylar  compo- 

si..o,i.  .«^  ihey  require  greater  space  than  accords  with  the 
proper  mtercolumniation  of  an  order.     When  triple  win- 


dows are  introduced  in  elevations  profeainc  to 
in  the  Grecian  than  Italian  style,  it  u  now  the  pr 
omit  the  arch  and  continue  the  entablature  over 
three  openings,  at  the  same  time  making  the  lattel 
alike  as  to  width,  and  sutKlituting  pilasters  for  a 
But  nearly  all  examples  of  the  kind  have  hithcrf 
either  very  poor  in  themselves  or  unfortunately  apjl 

Grouped  IVindows,  that  is,  such  a*  consist  <j 
di.stinct  windows  put  closely  toirelher  for  the  pur 
combining  them  into  an  extended  feature  in  tn*  I 
composition,  and  also  obtaining  more  light  thanj 
triple  window  of  the  usual  kind,  are  of  rare  ocrtl 
nevertheless  we  have  one  very  charming  '^' 
grouping  in  the  south  front  of  the  Travc 
where  it  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  tlic  pccul 
no  less  happy  expression  of  that  singularly  beautil 
vation.  Though  much  more  might  have  been  poui 
by  us,  enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of  tl 
cipal  varieties  in  regard  to  windows  and  Ibeir  decij 
and  to  show  that  far  more  may  be  made  of  them 
tures  of  design  than  is  now  attempted  ;  for  c^el 
windows  have  dressings  at  all,  they  are  usiiallr  i 
commonplace  character,  very  seldom  indeed  made 
any  particular  care  or  study.  J 

\\'1NDSA1LS  are  the  vanes,  generally  (bur  in  t 
which,  being  turned  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  givr 
to  the  machinery  of  a  mill.  The  wind  being  snpjj 
blow  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  a'  il 

sails  are  to  revolve,  it  is  evident  that  the  j  i 

must  have  a  certain  inclination  to  that  axi>.  or  to  tn 
of  the  revolution,  in  order  that  a  resolved  part' 
wind's  force  may  act  in  the  latter  plane  perpendicu 
the  radii  or  arms  which  cariy-  the  sails  »o  as  to  1u| 
constantly  in  one  direction  about  the  axis.  If  the  | 
of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  supposed  to  be  nt  rest,  ^ 
be  alone  considered,  the  determination  of  the  angU 
the  plane  of  each  sail  should  make  with  a  plane  p4| 
cular  to  the  axis,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  vr\rA,  % 
that  the  pressme  might  be  a  maximum,  would  becd 
tiviily  easy.  For  by  the  resnlution  of  forces  it  is  cai 
that  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  radii,  and, 
plane  of  their  revolution,  varies  with  the  term  sin* J 
where  6  is  the  angle  which  the  sail,  suppo-  '  •  ' 
surface,  makes  with  the  wind  or  with  the  a  r 

and  the  differential  of  this  quantity  being  ....t^c  4 
rero,  the  value  of  6  is  found  to  be  54°  44'  nearljr.  \ 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  eflTect  of  the  wind  in  I 
revolving  motion  to  the  radii  must  depend  on  its  d 
and  also  on  the  velocity  of  the  surface  against  m 
acts ;  and  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  tain 
make  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  when  its  prefl 
the  sail  in  motion  is  a  maximum,  must  be  determti 
investigation  similar  to  that  which  follows. 


Let  AB,  A'B',  parallel  to  one  another,  represent 
rection  of  the  wind  ;  WBX,  W'B'X',  -:'-  -  "  ' 
another,  he  two  positions  of  a  section  1 

the  pressure  of  tne  wind  is  made  to  uk  . ,  ._.  ;.,...  .,, 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  AB.  Now,  if  it  be  supp<Mj| 
AHB'  is  the  space  described  by  a  particle  of  airl 
would  meve  to  b  (or  b'  to  B'l  in  the  same  direction,! 
B  to  B'  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  thr  'in^ 
and  ATJ'  will,  respectively,  represent  the  ^ 
wind  and  sail  in  directions  parallel  to  ATJ'  I 

be  the  velocity  of  the  sail  in  the  direction  j 

Draw  A'C  perpendicularly   to  WX  or  ^'  • 

and  meeting  the  former  line  in  C  ;  th       ' 
be  respectively  the  velocities  of  the  ■  v 

dvcularly  to  the  line  WX  or  W'X',  and  n^i 
be  what  is  called  the  velocity  of  tlie 
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lore,  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  bein?  proportional  to  the 
tof  the  velocity,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  in  the  di- 
ll k'C  will  vary  with  A'C^ ;  and  this  beinj?  resolved 
'direction  AD  or  BB',  will  be  expressed  by  A'C  co« 

or  AC'  sin  B'Bfr'.  But  A'B  beinir  constant.  A'C 
With  sin  A'BC ;  therefore  the  etfective  pressure  of 
Cd  will  vary  with  sin*  A'BC  sin  B'B6. 

the  angle  A'BB'  be  represented  by  a,  B'Bi'by  8; 
L'BC=:a  — d,  and  the  expression  for  the  pressure 


sin*  (a  — 6)  sin  9. 
g  the  differential  of  this  expression  equal  to  zero,  and 
IHg,  we  have 

r  tan  (a— 9)  =2  tan  6, 

he  prewure  is  a  maximuin. 

»  B'XY  perpendicular  to  BC.  so  that  B'X  and  XY 
•spectively  represent  Ian  (.a— 6)  and  tan  0;  and  let 
BB'  be   respectively  represented  by  v  and  by  t' ; 

( 

P  tf  cos  e.  B'X  =  d'  sin  9. 

i(=  2B'X^  =  2r'sin  9.  and  B'Y  (=:  3B^ )  =  St' sin 6. 

draw  Y2  perpendicular  to  BB',  or  parallel  to  A'B' ; 

r=B'YcosBB'Y)  =  3«''sin«fl. 

[=  B'Y  sin  BB'Y)  =  i^'  sin  Q  cos  •,  and 

fcrp'-B'Z)  =  r'-3»' sin's. 

[•  similar  trianeles,  BZ  :  ZY  :  :  BB'  :  B'A'.  that  is 

iSp' sin' 9  ;  3p' sin  0 cose  ::  w'  :£> ; 

^  p  —  3u  sin*  fi  =  3t>'  sin  9  oos  0. 

■plying  each  term  by  i\  and  for  t)«,  the  first  term, 

llting  Us  equivalent  j>«sin'  9  +  r"  cos'  9,  we  have 

»'9  +  r?*co8'0  -  3z>»sin»9  =  3f'</8in9coa9; 

^lifyinir.  and  dividing  fcy  sin'  0,  we  get 

^  ■  r*  cotan*  0  =  Ot-f'  cotan  9. 

ced  aa  a  quadratic  equation,  with  respect  to  % 


3v' 


$>i'*\^. 


.n.t.„ABx,=-^+^a+'r:) 


pic  ABX  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  relation 
^  r'.  the  velocity  of  the  sail,  and  r  the  velodty  of 
. :  if  i^*  =  O,  or  the  sail  is  at  rest,  we  should  have 
=  ^^2.  that  is,  the  angle  ABX  would,  as  above,  be 
p  54°  44'  nearly  ;  and  when  i-'  -  v  the  formula  gives 
r  74"  W  nearly.  It  follows  that  a*  the  velocity  of  the 
Ion  increases,  the  inclination  of  the  section  WX  to 
kl,  or  lo  the  axis  of  rotation,  should  be  increased. 
Ihecefore,  the  velocity  of  the  sail  continually  in- 
Ifrom  the  axis  to  the  extremity  of  the  radius  or  arm 
jarries  it.  it  is  evident  fliat  the  sail,  instead  of  being 
L  ought  to  have  a  curved  surface  such  that  the  incli' 
f(  toe  section  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  may  in- 
twith  it»  dis>tance  from  the  axis  conformably  to  the 
Idhich  would  be  given  by  the  above  formula,  the 
ttweeu  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  sail  at  any  given 
(  from  the  axis  of  rotation  being  known  or  assumed. 
Observed  by  Mr.  Sroeaton  that  the  velocities  of  the 
liiHii  i'vfremitiesare  olten  more  than  twice  as  great 
I  111.    From  several  experiments  which  were 

I  Hcale  by  the  same  engineer,  it  was  found 

K  etftol  18  very  advantageous  when  the  inclinations 
(Xia,  or  the  direction  of  tj'.e  wind,  with  a  section  of 


ton  also  found  that  the  ratio  between  the  velocities  of  wind-i 
mill  sails  when  uncoimected  with  the  maclunery,  and  wheal 
loaded  so  ai^to  produce  the  maximum  eftect,  is  variables] 
but,  in  general,  that  ratio  is  as  3  to  2.  The  velocity  oii 
the  satU  when  the  effect  is  a  maximum  varies  nearly  witlij 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  ( 

The  form  and  position  of  the  sails  remaining  the  same,  i 
the  load  or  resistance  when  a  maximum,  varies  nearly  witb;^ 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  and  the  maximum ' 
of  resistance  which  sails  of  similar  figures,  and  in  sinnlar.^ 
positions,  will  overcome  at  a  given  distance  from  the  (' 
centre  of  motion,  will  vary  with  Uie  cube  of  the  radius  or^ 
arm  of  the  sail.       ' 

WINDSOR,  properly  called  New  Windsor,  a  parlia- ' 
raentary  and  municipal  borough,  on  the  banks  of  th«! 
Thames,  in  Berkshire,  22  miles  from  London.  It  derive* 
its  importance,  and  peilmps  its  origin,  from  having  been 
a  favoujite  residence  of  many  of  the  kings  of  England  since  , 
the  Conquest.  The  Saxon  kings  h.ad  a  palace  at  Old 
Windsor,  called  Windles-ol'ra,  or  Windleshora,  from  Die 
winding  course  of  the  Thames  in  this  part,  and  Edward  llie 
Confessor  occasionally  kept  his  court  there  ;  but  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pansh,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  New  Windsor. 
In  the  reigrns  of  Wilham  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus 
Windsor  (Jastle  was  a  military  fortress,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  used  it  as  a  residence.  Henry  I.  enlarged 
and  improved  the  Castle,  and  held  his  court  there,  and 
from  tliis  time  it  was  the  frequent  residence  of  the  king, 
in  consequence  of  which  New  Windsor  received  many 
I  marks  of  royal  favour.  From  having  been  a  chajielry  in 
the  parish  of  Clewer,  it  was  constituted  a  separate  parish. 
Edward  I.  made  it  a  free  borough,  and  in  his  reign  it  first 
relumed  two  members  to  parliament:  probably  through 
the  indulgence  of  the  king,  it  was  allowed  for  above  a 
century  to  omit  making  returns  ;  but  from  the  25th  Henry 
VI.  (1447)  it  has  regularly  returned  two  members.  Ed- 
ward IV.  granted  the  burgesses  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
The  limits  of  the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borouehs 
are  identical,  and  comprise  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  New 
Windsor,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  hamlet  of  Ded- 
worth,  which  is  separated  from  the  town  by  an  intervening 
agricultural  distiict.  A  part  of  the  parish  of  Clewer,  into 
which  thctownofWindisor  has  extended,  is  comprised  within 
the  borough  ;  and  on  the  passing  of  the  Relorni  Act  an 
extra-parochial  division,  called  the  Lower  Ward  of  the 
t.'a.stle,  containing  the  residences  of  the  provosts  and  lellows 
of  St.  George's  chapel  and  those  of  the  Military  Knighta 
of  Windsor,  was  made  part  of  the  borough.  Though 
situated  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Thames,  Windsor  and 
Eton  fo:ra  in  appearance  but  one  town,  the  line  of  bouses 
being  interrupted  only  by  the  bridge,  a  neat  structure  of 
iron,  erected  in  1624,  WO  feet  long  and  26  wide,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  arches.  Windsor  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
rising  ground,  and  consists  of  six  principal  streets,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  of  rather  mean  appearance.  The  drainage  of  the 
town  is  very  defective.  The  population  of  the  parish, 
in  1841,  wai  lf/2B,  including  101  in  the  hamlet  q£  Ded- 
wurth.  The  borough  contained  1072  inhabited  houses, 
end  the  population  was  7786,  but  this  included  789 
riiales  and  124  females  in  the  infantry  barracks,  soldiera 
on  guard,  1 1  persons  in  the  gaol,  and  I'M  strangers.     The 
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taken  perpendicularly  lo  the  revolving  arm  at  dif-  '  number  of  persons  in  the  Castle  f*  Windsor  Castle,  Upper 
jlistances  irom  the  axis,  were  as  in  the  following  I  Ward,'  extra-parochial)  was  .30  males  and   5d  females; 

in  '  Windsor  Castle,  Lower  Ward,'  also  extra-parochial, 
274,  including  44  soldiers  at  the  guard-house.  The  num- 
ber returned  in  the  borough  as  bom  in  the  county  was  3076, 
and  «:!«« where  4710,  including  512  bom  in  (Scotland  and 
900  in  Ireland. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in 
1835,  the  corporation  was  governed  by  a  charter  gi-anted 
in  10  Charles  II.,  under  which  it  consisted  of  the 
mayor  and  nine  other  chief  benchei's,  or  aldermen,  three 
benchers,  and  fifteen  or  seventeen  younger  bretliren,  who 
were  elected  by  the  upper  class  in  the  council.  As  re- 
modelled, there  are  six  aldermen,  one  of  whom  acts  as 
IIS  a  certain  limit  to  the  quantity  of  sail  which  a  mayor,  and  eighteen  councillors.  The  borough  is  divided 
can  carry  with  advantage ;  and  from  Mr.  Smea-  ii<o  two  wards,  and  the  number  of"  burgesses  on  the 
forimenis  it  results  that,  when  the  surfaces  of  all  borough  register  was  56li  in  1835,  and  515  in  1837.  There 
exceed  seven-eighths  of  the  area  of  the  circle  de-  '»  *  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  separate  sessions 
Iby  each  arm  in  one  revolution,  the  velocity  is  for  the  borough,  and  offenders  are  committed  to  the 
ked  ;  probably  from  the  want  of  sufficient  openings  I  borough  gaol.  In  1840^1  the  ordinary  municipal  expenses 
h  the  wind,  after  impact,  may  escape.     Mr.  Smea-   were — for  police  and  constables,  680/. ;  administration  of 
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krth«r  extremity  than  near  the  centre,  the  effect  is 
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ice,  VfOl. ;  gaol,  maintenance  of  prisoners,  &c.  100/- ;  j 
waiices  to  municipal  officers,  374/.     In  the  same  year 
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the  receipts  under  the  head  of  rents,  tines,  or  leases.  &e. 
WM  542/. ;  tolls  a  ad  dues.  201^, ;  borough  and  gaol  nites, 
071/.;  miscellaneous,  241/. :  makin?,  tii it h  other  items,  a 
total  of  rather  less  than  2000/.  in  the  year.  Before  1G90 
the  corporation  usurped  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  but  it  was  after- 
wards extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  greatest  number  of  electoi-s  polled  at  any  election 
durinc;  the  thirty  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  was  3G3 :  ni  1839-40  the  number  of  parliamentary 
electors  for  the  borough  was  Gf>7. 

The  public  biiiltling^  of  Windsor  (exclusive  of  those  per- 
taining to  the  Castle)  are  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  A 
notice  of  the  Castle  will  he  faunu  in  the  next  article. 
[Windsor  Castlf.]  Ttie  Lower  Castle  Ward  is  <iivided 
into  two  parts  i)y  the  (Collegiate  Chapel  of  Si.  Georere, 
which  stands  in  the  centre.  A  chapel  dedicated  (o  St, 
George,  for  the  service  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  was 
erected  at  Windsor  by  Edward  HI.  (lJ27-77>;  but  the 
present  edifice  was  be|g;un  by  Edward  IV.  (l461-83\  and 
was  not  compluted  until  aRer  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteentU  century.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  pointed  architecture  in  this  country. 
The  exquisite  proportions  of  the  interior,  the  richly  de- 
corated roof,  the  painted  window*,  the  banners  and  escut- 
cheons of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  overhanwinsj  their 
car\ed  slalJ-s  within  which  are  fixed  the  armorial  t)ear- 
ings  of  each  Knight  Commander  from  the  time  of  the 
founder,  Edwani  III.,  alike  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  powertully  seize  upon  the  imagination. 
The  great  east  window  is  painted  after  the  designs  of 
West;  and  over  the  altar  is  one  of  West's  beat  produc- 
tions, representing  the  Last  Supper.  The  cenotaph  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  is  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Edward  IV. 
is  buried  here,  beneath  the  steel  tomb  executed  by  Quin- 
tin  Matsys,  Henry  VI.  lies  under  a  plain  marble  in  the 
opposite  aisle.  Henry  VIH.  and  Charles  I.  are  entombed 
under  the  choir.    At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  a  subterranean 

Stssage  communicating  with  the  tomb-house,  in  which 
eorge  III.,  George  IV.,  W^iliiam  IV.,  and  others  of  the 
present  royal  family  are  interred.  St.  George's  Chapel  is  a 
collegiate  establishment.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean, 
eight  canons,  and  six  minor  canons  ;  and  its  gross  annual 
revenue,  for  the  three  years  ending  1831,  averaged  22,475/., 
net  income  19,380/.  The  old  church  was  pulled  down 
in  1818,  and  the  present  edifice  was  completed,  in  1822, 
in  the  later  pointed  style.  The  Hving  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  valued  at  4001.  a  year.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  several  denominations  of  Dissenters. 
The  guildhall  or  townhouse,  erected  in  1C8C,  is  rather  a 
handsome  building,  supported  by  pillars  and  arches  of 
Portland  alone.  There  ara  a  number  of  portraits  of  kings 
of  England  and  personages  of  rank  in  the  hall  or  court- 
room ;  and  externally,  at  each  end,  there  is  a  statue  of 
Queen  Anne  and  one  of  her  consort  Prince  George  of 
Denmajk.  A  free-school  was  erected  in  170(J,  and  is 
paiily  supported  by  endowments.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions comprise  Brotherton's  hospital,  founded  in  1503,  fur 
eight  poor  persons  ;  Reeves's  almshouses,  founded  in  1676; 
besides  a  dispensary,  lying-in  charily,  &c.  llicre  are 
barracks  for  mfanlry  and  cavalry,  the  latter  in  Clewcr 
parish.    A  weekly  newspaper  is  published  in  the  town. 

The  Castle  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Liltle 
Park,  a  vcr)'  anticnt  and  beautiful  domain,  which  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  Windsor  Forest.  Within  its  pre- 
cincts is  Frogmore  Lodge,  now  occupied  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  :  the  grounds  comprise  about  thirteen  acres, 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
that  part  of  Windsor  Forest  which  remained  the  property 
of  the  crown,  under  the  name  of  Ihe  Great  Park,  was 
cut  off  from  the  Castle  by  the  intervening  private  property ; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  buy  as  much  land  as 
might  be  required  to  compl-ete  an  avenue  from  the  Castle 
to  the  Forest.  This  is  the  present  Long  Walk,  generally 
consulered  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  above  three  miles  in  length,  run- 
ning from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Castle  to  the  top 
of  a  commanding  hiU  in  the  Great  Park  called  Snow  Hill. 
On  each  dd«  of  the  road,  which  is  slightly  raised,  there  is 
a  double  row  of  stately  elms,  now  in  their  maturity.  The 
view  from  Snow  Hill  is  very  fine.      In   1832  a 'colossal 


equestrian  statue  of  George  HI.  was  erected  on  the  hij 
pari  of  tliis  hill.    The  total  elevation  of  the 
pedestal  exceeds  50  feet,  and  the  statue  (man 
26  feet  in  height.    The  walks  and  drives  in  the 
present  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  At  the  soul 
extremity  of  the  Park  is  Virginia  Water,  the  Urcnt 
ticial  lake  in  the  kingdom.    The  eastern  side  of  uei' 
Park  is  otiietly  in  Surrey. 

{Journev  •  Book    of   England.,   '  Berkshire  ; '    Wi\ 
Guickt ;  Population  Retunu/or  1841.) 

WINDSOR  CA.STLE.  Among  the  royal  and  pd 
edifices  of  Europe,  that  of  Windsor  holds  a  very  * 
rank,  and  is  in  a  manner  to  England  what  Versailln 
France,  and  the  Escurial  to  Spain ;  and  while  it  u 
nitely  superior  to  both  in  point  of  situation,  it  far  tx 
them,  and  indeed  every  other  pile  of  building  of  its 
in  antiquity.  From  having  been  the  residence  of  u 
of  our  kings,  its  history  is  to  a  certain  extent  ideal 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  itself  from  the  lime  of  the 
quest.  In  its  present  state,  however,  the  antiquity  o 
Caiitle  is  Utile  more  than  nominal,  the  whole  of  tlie  1 
able  part  Iiaving  been  remodelled  and  rebuilt,  in  o 
quence  of  which  it  has  at  least  recovered  the  appetg 
of  iinfiquily,  after  nearly  every  trace  of  it  had  ueen 
terated,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  pile  had 
rendered  a  motley  assemblage  of  mongrel  archil«( 
which  of  itself,  independently  of  the  charms  ol  aim 
and  prospect,  and  apart  from  historical  associations, 
never  have  obtained  for  the  'Castle,"  at  least  not  for  Iht 
terior.  any  admiration,  there  being  neither  chartcter 
grandeur  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye.  This  circi 
must  be  the  excuse  for  the  proposition  made  by  ii 
signing  himself  Mela  Britannicus,  who,  when  tht 
alterations  were  first  contemplated,  strongly  rccom 
that  the  whole  of  the  existing  buildings  should  be  cli 
awav,  and  the  site  be  made  one  uniform  level  orfB 
on  tlie  centre  of  which  sliould  be  erected  a  oompiet 
cian  edifice  of  moderate  extent! 

Relative  to  the  early  history  of  the  Castle,  onlysfrw 
the  more  prominent  dates  and  epochs  of  the  buildjnj " 
here  be  noticed ;  and  indeed  w  hat  is  actually  tt 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  series  of  dates  inten 
with  conjectures.  Of  the  Conqueror's  structurt  ob 
site  so  little  is  known,  that  it  is  doubtful  whetherttn 
mere  hunting-lodge  or  a  military  post ;  nor  have  w  I 
positive  inlbrmation  in  regard  to  what  it  becanw  ' 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Henry  I.,  who  there  took  up  liii 
dence  ;  or  as  to  the  extensive  additions,  including  t  cM' 
afterwards  made  by  Henry  III.  In  IJact  it  waj  not 
the  fourteenth  century  that  the  plan  of  the  whol«  I 
to  assume  its  present  extent  ancl  arrangement,  m\m 
ward  III.  iirst  erected  tlie  buildings  forming  Out' 
Upper  Ward,  to  the  east  of  the  Keep,  irhoM 
then  became  the  middle  one ;  and  the  same  king  I 
the  '  College  or  Free  Chapel  of  St.  George*  in  th« 
Ward.  These  works  were  carried  on  from  about  I 
1374,  and  were  chiefly  conducted  by  William  ofW 
ham,  who  was  appointed  surveyor  in  1306,  with  s  till 
one  shilling  a  day.  From  this  period  compurativcly 
was  done  until  a  century  aflerwardj",  when  Edwsnj 
began  to  re-erect  St.  George's  Chapel  nearly  as  w« 
behold  it,  thereby  adding,  if  not  immediately  to  ihti 
itself,  to  the  buildings  within  its  precincts,  one 
dinary  beauty  and  interest,  as  being  in  some  r 
very  iinest  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  styl? 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  Wnat 
some  degree  to  the  interest  of  this  edifice,  is  that 
tects'  names  are  preaen'ed  to  us,  it  beine  known  to 
work,  first  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  bishop  of  f 
and,  after  his  death  in  1481,  completed  bv  Sir 
Bray,  who  was  also  the  architect  of  Henry  Vll.'s 
Heniy  VII.  intended  to  erect  a  mausoleum  for  hu 
Windsor,  and  had  begun  to  do  so  on  the  «!«  of 
ginal  chapel  built  by  Henr)'  III.,  but  he  aband 
idea  in  favour  of  that  at  Westminster.  Henry  V 11. 
added  to  the  Castle  that  building  which  is  still  ' 
him,  and  which  is  situated  near  the  public  eiv 
stale  apartments,  at  the  western  extremity  i, 
forming  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
nateiy  this  has  been  preserved,  owing  perhaps  pautlr 
situation,  for,  although  a  mere  '  bit,'  it  is  a  singularlj 
one,  and  a  noble  specimen  of  palatial  architecture  i 
particular  style. 
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delirious  wine,  has  scsurcely  a  quality,  except  durability, 
like  (hat  of  the  original. 

Some  local  influences  produce  effects  which  are  alike 
inexplicable  and  inimitable.  These,  though  generally  at- 
tributed to  tlie  soil,  arc  not  always  or  solely  owing  to  its 
composition  and  qaaHtie».  In  some  instances  the  soil  is 
the  msin  cau»e  of  ditfercnce,  as  seen  in  the  Conslantia 
of  the  Cape.  The  climate  there  is  most  favoumble  to  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  yet  in  one  small  space  only  is  a  tole- 
rable wine  produced,  the  two  contig'uoiis  farms  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Constanlia  yielding,  the  former  the  red 
sweet  wine,  the  latter  the  white  Constanlia:  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  is  decomposed  sandstone;  Where  no  ap- 
preciable difference  of  snil  can  be  pointed  out,  differences 
arise  from  the  cultivation  of  a  different  kind  of  grape. 
Under  the  article  Vixis  (vol.  xxvi.,  p.  398)  it  is  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Meyen  {Pjlanzen-Geo^rap/iie,  p.  432) 
that  there  are  instances  •  of  the  same  vanety  of  vine  being 
planted  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  the  wine 
which  is  the  produce  of  the  gr.ipes  from  the  highest  parts 
of  the  mountain  will  differ  essentially  from  the  \.\ine  which 
is  the  produce  of  the  grapes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  wines  known  by  the  name  of  Johannisberger 
and  Rudesheimcr  in  Germany  are  the  produce  of  vine* 
growing  close  together,  and  resembling  each  other  in  ex- 
ternal characters.  The  vineyards  also  that  produce  the 
Leistenwein,  Wiinburger,  and  Steinwcin  are  very  near  to 
each  other.  It  is  probable  that  (his  difference  is  owing  to 
the  composition  of  the  soji.'  '  Tlris  is  not  altogether  cor- 
rect. Johaunisberg  is  only  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Rhine,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  produce  of  the 
summit,  close  to  the  ca.stle  or  Schloss  of  Johannisberg,  is 
of  a  quality  vastly  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  place 
called  Johannesbergerhohl,  not  from  any  peculiar  or  in- 
surmountable cause,  but  because  the  former,  belonging  to 
Prince  Metternich  (and  the  adjacent  parts  to  some  other 
ianje  proprietors),  can  receive  an  amount  of  careful  and 
bkilfui  treatmejit,  which  the  other,  beirvg  divided  among  a 
number  of  small  pnuprrelors,  never  does.  Tliis  subdivision 
is  the  cause  of  an  annual  loss  of  tnany  thousands  of  pounds. 
(Bronner,  IVeinbau  in  Siid  DeuiscJihmd,  Dritte  Heft, 
p.  113.)  The  grape  cultivated  in  both  places  is  the  little 
Riesling  {Der  Kkine  rietling  of  some,  ft'eisser  ne»Ung  of 
others;  the  Vitis  rinifera  jjusilia  of  Babo  and  ^letager's 
If'ein  und  Tufeltrauben  ilrr  Deutschen  H'eitiberge  und 
O'arien,  Heft  viii.,  t.  46) ;  but  in  the  vineyard  of  Prince 
Metternich  and  the  other  great  proprietors  three  gatherings 
of  the  grapes  are  made  as  they  read)  maturity,  and  other 
measures  are  adopted  to  ensure  a  produce  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Besides  the  protection  of  the  castle  wall,  the 
whole  has  since  1B24  been  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall 
ten  feet  high  (which  occupied  ten  years  in  building).  This 
greatly  promotes  the  steady  progress  to  maturity  of  the 

f  rapes  by  securing  a  quiescent  state  of  the  air,  which  is 
nown  to  be  extremely  beneficial,  and  which,  when  imi- 
tated on  a  small  scale  in  this  country  by  surrounding  a 
bunch  of  grapes  with  a  muslin  bag,  forwards  its  ripenmg 
very  much.  The  wine  of  Luginstand  and  the  Liebfrau- 
enniilch  owe  (lieir  superiority  over  that  of  the  neighbouring 
vineyards  to  the  protection  of  the  town-wall  of  Worms. 
(Bronner,  Heft  ii.,  pp.  18-20.)  The  advantage  of  protec- 
tion against  agitation  of  the  air  is  so  well  understood  in  the 
Rheingau,  that  the  belts  of  vineyards  which  clothe  the 
height  of  Hochhcim  bring  very  different  wines,  according 
to  their  position.  One  raorgen,  close  to,  the  bed  of  the 
river  Main,  brings  in  the  market  two  thousand  florins;  a 
higher  morgen  brings  one  thousand  florins;  and  one  at  the 
•ummit  only  live  hundred.     (Bronner,  iii.,  p.   14.)    The 

ffeognostic  character  of  the  soil  of  Johannisberg  is  argil- 
aceous  schist,  with  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  mica, 
and  in  one  place  passes  into  a  reddish  qufulz,  which  is  very 
hard,  and  undergoes  but  slowly  any  decomposition.  This 
b  overlaid  with  diluvial  and  attuvial  deposits  in  most 
places  except  the  south-west  side.  From  these  and  other 
circumstances  it  follows  that  the  soil  is  of  a  very  diversified 
character.  (Bronner,  iii.,  p.  IJG.)  The  exposure  is  south- 
west, with  a  slope  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  Rndes- 
heim  is  well  protected  by  its  natural  position  and  ft  lofly 
/orest  called  Niedenvald :  it  is  much  steeper,  so  that  the 
earth  can  be  kept  from  being  washed  down  only  by  nu- 
merous terraces,  oetwecn  which  the  air  is  as  hot  as  in  a 
conservatory.  The  soil  is  composed  of  stones  of  a  dark 
colour,  which  radiate  heat  during  the  night  to  such  a 


degree,  that  the  grapes  are  surrounded  by  almost  a  southern 
climate.    The  grape  most  common,  at  least   in  the  or~ 
vineyards,  is  the  Orleans  (J'itis  v.  aardiami,  B.  u.  M.,  H« 
X.,  t.  60\  which  has  the  ])ropcrty,  in  this  atony  and  h 
ground,  of  continuing  productive  till  the  age  of  fifty 
more,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  grap*.    But  i 
it  only  gives  a  good  wine  in  verj-  favourable  years,  and 
the  wine  from  the  Riesling  grape  brings  $o  nigh  a  pric 
the  new  vineyards  are  mostly  planted  with  the  Rie»ftn^ 
the  propriety  of  this  substitution  is  very  doubtful.     \  Brc 
ner,  iii.  136.)     Tliese  facts  are  sufficient  to  account  for  1 
differences  between  the  Johannisberger  and  Rudesbcime 
wines. 

The    differences  between  Leistenwein  and   Stcinwein 
are  still  more  easily  accounted  for.    The  Leiste  is  on  tli« 
left  side  of  the  river  Main,  the  Stein  on  the  right,  the  Stein 
being  close  to  the  river.    The  soil  of  both  is  argilh' 
with  calcareous  portions,  especially  fragments  of  lini' 
this  is  the  soil  commonly  met  with  in  Wirtembcrg  and  u\ 
all  Franconia,    Why  these  two  wines  should  differ  from 
all  others  of  the  district  is  unintelligible;  but  the  <'•*» 
rences  between  themselves  is  owing  to  the  grapes.     T 
vineyards  of  the  Leiste  {i.e.  the  best  portion,  gute  I 
are  planted  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Riesling  and  I 
miner  (V.  v.  tyrolensis,  B.  u.  M.,  Heft  xii.,  t.  7*2 
about  a  third  of  the  Elbling  grape  (V.  v.  all>uc' 
M.,  Hefl  iii.,  t.  14);  and  in  the  other  vineyardi  . 
Traminer,  cal led /ranAfn,  by  some  gutedel  (V.  v.  limima, 
B.  u.  M.,  Heft  ii.,  t.  9),  i.e.  both  white  and  black.    Be«d« 
these  there  occurs  in  considerable  proportion  the  Ih  v. 
tage   grape,  brought  from  France,  which  here  sur    . 
well,  retaining  its  fine  aroma,  though  its  naturaJ  ^      i 
granitic.    The  selection  of  the  grapes,  when  ripe,  i     ' 
tended  to  with  extraordinary  care.  (Bronner.  vi.,  p.  »■•.'. 

The  predominant  grape  of  the  Stein  vineyaid  is  th< 
Elbling,  mixed  with  a  few  of  the  Riesling  and  other  vm*. 
The  Leistenwein  is  with  justice  regarded  as  the  ^ 
finest  wine  of  the  south  of  Germany,  but  as  the  whi  •  . 
the  produce  of  the  small  space  known  as  the  gutf  Lfblt 
(containing  only  2  morgens  towards  the  south-cast  and  11 
quite  to  the  south)  is  secured  for  the  table  of  the  king  «t 
Bavaria,  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  is  seldom  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  Steinwein  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Steinberger  wine  of  the  Rhine, 

The  Montillado  of  Spain  is  the  produce  of  a  white  wH 
(called  albariza,  containing  70  per  cent,  of  carbooatc  cf 
lime,  with  alumina,  silica,  and  a  little  magnesias,  while  thfr 
Manzanilla  is  the  produce  of  the  terrains  routes  et  Mb- 
lonneux.     Yet  the  wines  do  not  greatly  differ  in  [nt'.c  or 
flavour.     More  importance  is  attached  to  the 
desen'cs;  its  physical  properties  are  of  more  ii 
than  its  chemical ;  Chaptal  was  clearly  of  this  opinion,  lor 
he  maintains  that,  provided  it  is  porous,  free,  and  lictit,  i'« 
component  parts  are  of  little  consequence.     P. 
careous  is  on  the  whole  the  best,  simply  becau>. 
imbibes  the  rain,  and  allows  a  clear  atmoeiphere  i     ■ 
round  the  vines.     Even  Mr.  Busby  (see  hia  •  Visit  ' 
Principal  Vineyards  of  France  and  Spain,'  p.  13?        ' 
strenuously  maintains  the  snpiinority  of  a  caK 
when  remarking  on  the  reputation  and  limitt 
some  of  the  first-rale  vineyards,  repudiates  the 
soil  being  the  cause.     'In  all  those  districts  ^ 
duce  wines  of  high  reputation,  some  few  indivii 
seen  the  advantage  of  selecting  a  particular    . 
gi-ape,  and  of  managing  its  culture  so  as  to  bring  it  to  th< 
highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.     TWt 
same  care  has  been  extended  to  the  making  and  wbM^ 
qucnt  managememt  of  their  wine,  by  seizing  the  roost  ilM  , 
vourable  moment  for  the  vintage — by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  grapes  are  gathered  and  pressed,  so  that  the 
whole  contents  of  each  vat  may  be  in  exactly  the  same  , 
state,   and   a    simultaneous    and   equal   fcrmentatton  bt  ' 
secured  throughout — by  exercising  equal    dis^iimin^tifin 
and  care  in  Ihe  time  and  manner  of  drawing  of! 
and  in  its  subsequent  treatment  in  the  vats  or  en 
it  is  kept ;  and  lastly,  by  not  selling  the  wine  till  it  »houid 
have  acquired  all  the  perfection  which  it  could  acqurn! 
frara  age,  andby  selling,  as  the  produce  of  their 
yards,  only  such  vintages  as  were  calculated  to 
maintain  its  celebrity.  By  these  means  have  thi 
of  a   few  individuals  acquired    a  reputation    \ 
enabled  the  proprietors  to    command    almost  tmir  own 
prices  for  their  wines ;  and  it  was  evidently  the  iuterttt  of 


toenons  that  the  excellence  of  their  wines  should  be 
led  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  »oil,  rather  than  to  a  system 
Mi&gcment  which  others  might  imitate'  (p.  133). 
IJI  g^rcatly  to  be  wished  that  the  truth  of  this  impor- 
latement  were  impressed  on  all  persons  having  the 
jt  of  vineyards,  as  it  is  certain  "that  by  attention  1o 
and  other  circum!>tances  ijuite  within  their  control, 
M^ntity  of  good  wine  might  be  much  increased  and 
ice  lessened.     Bronner  distinctly  states  that  in  the 
baase    near  Heidelberg,  by  obstinate  adherence  to 
n  indolent  practices,  the  produce  is  annually  one- 
leas  than  it  might  be  (hefl  vii.,  p.  20). 
fre  iome  peculi;ir  strong-smelling  substance  exists  in 
,  an  odour  is  communicated  to  the  wine  which  ren- 
uapleasant.    This  is  the  case  when  stinkstein  (a 
T»nety   of  subcarbonate  of  lime,    called  pierrf 
f)  is  present.     Even  wine  tainted  with  this,  tnough 
I  repulsive,  is  ultimately  relished.    The  vine-growers 
ince  and  Portugal   have  so  strong  an  aversion  to 
6ng  the  vines,  from  the  notion  that  it  deteriorates  the 
It  of  tlie  wine,  that  in  the  latter  country,  at  least  in 
|>rt-yielding  district  of  the  Alto  Douro,  the  use  of 
""  ia  forbidden  by  law.    This  seems  to  be  a  prejudice, 
German  cultivators  manure  the  vines  very  freely, 
wines  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquet  than  those  of 
"ne ;    and  Bronner  justifies  the  practice  (heft  iii. 
only  with  fresh  cow-dung,  wl^icn  is  used  at  Jo- 
rg,  but  with  fragments   of  woollen   cloth  pre- 
stecped   in  liquid   manure   and  dried,   which   is 
rreatf)'  to  augment  the  produce.     Professor  Ilau 
Ikstiuujny  to  its  utility.    Tlie  practice   is   ado])tud 
f  with  the  red  than  white  grapes ;  the  former  every 
ir  fourth  year,  the  latter  only  every  tenth.     Even 
noprietors  of  the  vineyards  near  Bordeaux,   which 
)e  the   highly-prized  clarets,  employ  manure 'once 
lour  or  five  years.'     (Paguierre,  Jrmes  of  Bordeaux, 
\    But  perhaps  the  best  manure  for  vines  is  the  cut- 
Of  the  vines  themselves  when   pruned,  as   rccom- 
idin  Liebig's  'Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Agri- 
l,'2nd  edit.,  p.  250: — 'Tlie  vines  are  pruned  in  the 
July  or  beginning  of  August,  whilst  still   fresh  and 
i   If  they  are  then  cut  into  small  jpieces  and  mixed 
tic  earth,  they  undergo  putrefaction  so  completely, 

ithe  end  of  lour  weeks  not  the  smallest  trace  of  them 
found.'    These  restore  to  th6  soil  the  alkalies  ab- 
Vl  by  the  grapes,  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  per- 
il of  this  fruit.    Probably  ferns,  so  rich  in  alkalies, 
jknswer  well.     BuL.the  same  vines  will  yield  a  wine 
B  yery  different  qualities,  at  least  as  to  flavour  and 
pe,   in  different  seasons.     '  These  qualities   nre,  in 
If  to  delicate  and  inconstant  a  nature,  that  they  may 
I  to  %ary  from  year  to  year ;  there  being  perhaps  no 
btages,  though  collected  from  the  same  6]>ot  and 
ipd  in  the  same   manner,  tliat  will  be  found  com- 
i  identical  in  flavour  and  perfume.'     (Henderson's 
If  u/  Anlient  and  Mridern  Wines,  p.  13.").)     The  cor- 
p  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the  vairing  cha- 
(f  the  vintages  in  different  yeai-s,  as  seen  in  the  fol- 
table,  in  which  it  may  be  obiier\'cd  thai  the  season 
as  favourable  to  the  >intage  in  one  place,  was  fre- 
unfavourable  to  it  in  another.    Hence  it  rarely 
tiiat  tlie  good  Port  years  coincide  with  the  good 
i^'ears,  as  a  heat  which  ripens  well  the  grapes  in  the 
Ihitively  cold  climate  of  Medoc  scorches  the  grapes 
i  Alto  Douro,  and  me  vers^.    The  year  1811,  com- 
icailed  the  comet  year,  was  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
le  of  the  vintage  in  almost  all  the  wine-yielding 
ie»  of  Europe. 

"exposure  mobt  proper  for  a  vineyard  must  depend 
lumy  circum.-ilanccs;  above  all,  on  the  latitude  and 
iDgitiide  of  the  district.  At  Bordeaux  a  south-east 
ge  is  prefcned ;  at  Jolumnisberg  and  in  Germany 
fiy,  A  •outh-wcat  is  deemed  best.  In  the  northern 
{pes  of  France  a  northern  aspect  is  thought  best,  as 
|es  do  not  stir  so  soon  in  ^prmg,  and  are  thus  more 
I  from  the  frosts  of  early  spring,  the  injurious  effects 
th  are  much  dreaded  ;  and  as  the  ripening  depends 
I  amount  of  summer  heat— alcove  all,  on  the  length 
i  summer — the  circumstance  of  the  start  in  spring 
»  little  later  is  of  no  ultiniaTc  detriment, 
tlocaiity  proper  for  a  vine)  ard  is  more  easily  deter- 
b  A  gentle  acclivity  is  the  best,  especially  if  it 
I  ttom  the  bed  of  a  river,  the  vapour  arising  from 
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which,  when  not  excessive,  is  of  great  utility  to  the  grapes, 
keeping  the  skin  soH;  and  distensible,  as  well  as  thin,  and 
allowing  thereby  the  solar  ray  to  penetrate  to  the  juices  in 
the  interior.  Mountains  of  great  height  are  not  suitable, 
both  from  the  cold  and  fogs  which  nre  common  on  their  sum- 
mits: but  even  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  as  the  win* 
called  Malaga,  or,  from  its  source.  Mountain,  in  Spain,  id 
produced  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Vines  do  not  bear  wet,  least  of  all  that  of  land-springs, 
which  chills  their  roots. 

Tabular  View  of  the  Vinlages  of  Four  of  the  mott  dif- 
ferent and  celebrated  JVine-eountries,  extending  from 
almost  the  most  western  to  the  moat  eastern  pfiints  tchere 
famowt  Wines  are  produced  in  Europe.  In  the  column 
of  Clarets  only  the  most  noted  years  are  given,  the 
tntermcdiate  ones  being  either  '  null,' '  bad,'  or  only 
'  middling.'  The  expression  '  goo<l '  refers  only  to  tlie 
quality  :  some  years  being  good,  with  aii  abundant  pro- 
duce ;  others  good,  while  the  quantity  was  small. 
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The  mode  of  planting,  propping,  training,  pruning,  and 7 
renewing  the  vines  lias  a  very  great  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  produce.  Allowing  the  vines  to 
grow  unrestrained  b  a  sure  method  of  deteriorating  the 
quality  ;  and  altJiough  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
vines  spreading  in  graceful  festoons,  n  sight  only  to  be 
seen  in  Italy  and  a  veiy  few  places  in  the  south  of  Fiam  r, 
corresponds  to  the  idea  formed  of  a  vineyard,  yet  nil  ski  ■':! 
eultivwtors  keep  them  low.  This  mttliod  is  followfJ  m 
France,  Germany,  and  Portugal;  in  the  very  sandy  part4,h 
of  Spain,  they  are  even  a!lo\vi?d  to  trail  alotvc  \.V\t  ^t«i\s.vj^.. 
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EUewhere  they  are  supported  by  props  or  trellises.  The 
nearer  to  the  ground  Ine  erapes  are  kept,  the  more  potent 
is  tile  wine ;  moreover  Ine  vines  flower  earlier  and  the 
grapes  are  sooner  ripe,  thus  rendering  the  vintage  more 
certain.  Along  the  Moselle,  at  least  in  the  old  vineyards, 
where  the  vines  are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  nine  feet  high, 
(he  wine  of  these  vineyarda  is  much  lighter  than  that  of 
the  Rhine  or  NahethaJ.  At  Oppenheim,  on  the  Rhine,  a 
very  peculiar  mode  of  training  the  vines  is  followed  ;  and 
the  wine  there  is  also  very  light,  destitute  of  the  fiery 
character  of  those  of  the  neighlx)urhood,  and,  being  less 
esteemed,  sells  for  one-half  less ;  it  is  however  a  very 
wholesome  wine. 

If  the  soil  be  stony  and  of  a  black  colour,  there  is  great 
advantRge  in  having  the  grapes  near  it,  as  they  not  only 
get  the  Benefit  of  the  reflected  light  during  the  day.  which, 
coming  on  the  lower  and  under  parts  of  the  branches, 
conduites  much  to  their  ripening,  but  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  earth  during  the  night  keeps  the  lower  branchi-a 
surrounded  by  a  steady  mild  atmosphere,  which  is  highly 
favouraLile  to  them.  Thus  the  gi-apes  onthe  lower  branches 
are  often  ripe  tirst,  and  many  which,  owing  to  their  position 
under  the  leaves,  never  receive  the  direct  sun-beams,  ripen 
perfectly.  Bocking  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  bunches 
trom  beneath  the  leaves  which  chiefly  give  the  bouquet  to 
wine,  and  not  (hose  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
utility  of  a  black  soil  of  argillaceous  schist  in  forwarding 
the  maturity  of  the  grapes  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Humboldt  (Mmn-alngisc/tc  Beobachtungm  iiber  einigc 
litimite  wn  Wicin,  17w,  p.  81).  This  is  imitated  in  this 
couiitrj'  by  painting  the  surface  of  walls  for  wall-fruit  of  a 
black  colour. 

The  vine  is  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  frosts  of  early 
spring  or  by  Ihe  hail-storms  which  are  liable  to  happen  at  a 
later  period.  These  casualties  are  in  some  degree  guarded 
against  by  the  ingenious  device  called  /Jara^e/^p,  against 
the  frosts,  and  paragTcle,  against  hail.  Numerous  insects 
infest  the  vine,  some  of  which  are  very  destructive.  (See  a 
very  complete  account  of  Ihera  by  Baron  Walckenaer,  in 
Taylor's  Sciertdjic  M/^rtioirs,  vol.  i.;  and  in  the  work  of 
Ktillar ;  also  Victor  Audouin,  Uistoire  ties  Insectet  nui- 
sihlrs  a  la  f'igne,  et  parttnilieremetit  de  la  Pyrale,  4to., 
1842.)  The  crop  is  also  apt  to  be  ruined  by  excessive  wet, 
either  early  in  spring  or  when  the  grape.s  are  approaching 
maturity  ;  the  rains  which  fell  in  September,  1842,  com- 
pletely ruined  the  claret  vintage  of  that  year,  which  was 
in  a  very  promising  state  down  to  that  period. 

The  vine  exhibits  su«h  numerous  varieties,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  notice  them.  UnderNapoleon.Chaptai  collected 
in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  fourteen  hundred  varie- 
ties ;  but  this  fine  collection  is  now  greatly  neglected,  and 
scarcely  one  vine  has  its  name  attached.  A  list  of  570 
varieties  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Busby's  '  Visit  to  the  Vine- 
yards of  Spain  and  France.'  p.  140.  No  rule  can  be  iaid 
clown  as  to  the  proper  kind  of  grape  to  cultivate  in  any 
particular  locality :  that  grape  is  the  liest  w^hich  ripeos 
soonest.  The  red  grapes  generally  ripen  ten  Or  twelve 
days  before  the  white.  It  is  of  importance  to  use  one  kind 
only,  or,  where  several  are  used,  to  be  careful  that  they 
reach  maturity  at  the  same  time.  Upon  the  careful  selec- 
tion cf  the  grapes  when  in  perfection  depends  much  of  the 
Bwperioritv  of  the  .Tohannisberger  and  other  of  the  more 
famous  Rhine  wines,  three  successive  gatherings  being 
often  made,  at  considerable  intervals.  The  removal  of 
every  ureiound  grape  from  each  bunch  is*  also  cartlully  per- 
formed in  these  well-ordered  vineyards.  Tlie  stage  at 
which  the  grape  is  fit  for  gathering  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  wine  intended  to  be  made.  When  a  ljn>«k  wine  '\h  wished, 
such  as  Champagne,  the  grapes  are  gathered  belbre  they 
are  fully  ripe  ;  and  they  may  be  collected  even  in  foggy 
weather,  or  before  the  dew  Is  dissipated  from  the  vines; 
though  for  all  other  kinds  dry  clear  weather  is  proper, 
fllenderwon,  p.  15.)  This  author  (in  general  so  accurate' 
states  that  *if  the  object  be  to  obtain  a  dry  full-flavoured 
wine,  the  grapes  should  be  ^athf  red  as  soon  as  thoy  have 
acquired  tneir  proper  matunty,  and  l)efore  they  begin  to 
shrink  or  wither  on  the  stalk.*  But  in  the  case  of  the  most 
vstci.*iTicd  Oerman  wines,  which  are  the  driest  of  all,  the 
gathenng  of  the  grape  is  postponed  as  late  as  possible,  by 
which  msny  fi-ee  acids  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  wine  at  a 
Diuch  earlier  period  of  keeping  i?.  so  soft  and  delicate,  tliat 
""the  new  wines  are  preferred  lo  the  extremely  old  wines, 
rhJch  »ere  in  grt^nt  rcijucst  j^revious  to  the  Rdoptioii  of 
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the  plan  of  Iste-gathering,     Thus  at  .lohanniKbtrf  Uh 

vintage  of  1811  was  very  fatej  that  of  Iv  .". 

raence  till  the  17th  October,  nor  did  it  > 

5th  November;  and  in  1834  the  grapes  were  au 

an  the  vines,  but  perfectly  souncC  &o  late  as  Notra 

Yet  these  are  among  tJie  most  renowoed  vinlajge*  < 

present  century. 

Jn  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain  and  of  Pnnoc, 
and  also  at  Tokay,  where  vins  dc  liqueurs  are  maiicv  tht 
grapes  are  allowed  to  remain  very  long  on  the  vines;  Iht 
stalks  arc  twisted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  influx  of  «ay  raeot 
sap  ;  the  thinner  or  watery  portion  evaporates,  nniiimiij 
or  shrivelled  grape  almost  resembles  a  raisin,  atij  contaiB 
much  sugar.  On  the  Rhone  '  a  small  quantity  of  r*Ti* 
wine  is  made  from  the  ripest  grapea,  w\- 
on  hurdles,  or  spread  on  straw,  for  six  ^ 
unlii  they  become  half  dried.  The  liquor  ooumttl  maj 
them,  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  reueivea  the  vmatd 
xtraie  tcine  (tun  de  paiHc),'  In  some  oases  the  must  ■ 
boiled;  this  is  otlen  done  with  the  sberne»  of  Spm. 
when  the  boiling  is  carried  far,  a  very  sweet  luiicioui  not 
is  produced,  such  as  the  wine  of  Cyprus,  the  i 'tno  otitta  tf 
the  Italians  {viuum  coclum  of  the  satieats).  the  oririnl 
Malmseys  of  Candia,  and  Uie  other  rich  wines  of  C 
cian  Archipelago. 

The  process  pursued  with  other  winea,  though  sut^u 
modifications  in  different  places,  may  be  t'>«'  Imm!  fnm 
the  practice  pursued  in  the  Claret  coir  i 

universally  allowed  that  the  highest  degret 
and  experience  is  exhibited.   But  before  :  'fii\k 

it  is  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  chen  ;attK 

of  the  grape  and  of  its  juice,  both  in  the  <iT;r'i>i.  aattift 
states. 

The  grape  itself  h»*  not  been  made  the  6u!»'"r»  -'...^ 
chemical  analysis,   but  the  juice  (called  v»f 
unripe  grape,  and  that  of  the  ripe  (termed 
been  analyzed  by  the  following  chemists : — 


Jolea  of  ltt«  Voripo  Gr«p«. 


KxtnrUve 
Mklicadd,  alittla 
Citric  add.  much 
Bl-tutnte  or  puU*h 
8iilplMit«  of  llOlMh 
Sulphate  of  lime 


(i 


ridat*. 

TinDin 

ExiracliTC 

SiKir    (iiDcryiUtUx- 
abit) 

0>illiei(cM 
_    Tartaric    «eM    (free, 
£.      aliout  i-l£  (ic^uol.^ 
I    Mali--  •••  '    '•  ■■   -'..i- 
E         2' in 

Di-4;.. 

phAU,  and  niariau>  iif 

IllBL- 


fuWii  of  ««liil«  (mpc  uf  looil 

ctnallt}'. 


Bcrard  also  found  an  odorous  matter  (to  be 
spoken  of),  also  malate  of  lime  and  super-tartrate  ortidf^ 

Tlie  seeds  of  the  grape  yield  the  purest  tannin;  fiwdeil 
exists  also  in  the  seeds  and  kcrDets  of  the  gr»pe,  tUL  ■ 
especially  abundant  in  the  south  of  France.     Tlic  ( 
ing  principle  resides  entirely  in  the  skin 
grape  called  Tintilla  (from  which  the  wi? 

Spain  is  made),  and  which  is  entirely  p^ ^J 

colouring  principle.    It  is  used  in  dyemg,  hetic« 
by  the  Flench  Uinturier,  or  1' Alicante. 

The  colour  of  any  wine  is  not  dependent  on  the  colo 
of  the  grape  from  which  it  is  prepared.   ChamrasTne  ; 
produce  of  a  red  grape  :  red  and  wb  ' 
discriminately  for  Sneny;   but  whi: 
from  a  white  grape. 

The  stalks  promote  the  fermentation,  and  ifth*^,  i 
as  the  hulls  or  skin.*,  are  withdrawn  l'^  ?'  '  i 
has  proceeded  far,  as  it  is  not  till  - 
rated  that  the  colouring  principle  i> 
of  red  grapes  neither  communicate  •. 
wine.  They  are  early  withdrawn  ; 
wines  of  Bordeaux ;  but  retained  V 
ofPortugal;    hence  tliL- l^h  .il   i   ai:- 


of  the  latter.  Tlie  v 
onlled  Au.rcrrois,  Or , 
black,  the  colour  In 
prcpaiation  called  /   . 


•  inr  nTaf*-^ 
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the  must  of  thU  gmpe,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
^Mioni^^t  spirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
Hpirit  to  four  of  must,  added  to  it.    This   extracls  the 
^w>!oiiring  principle  most  thorouRhly ;   and  communicates 
not  only  to  the  wine  of  Cahors,  but  also  to  many  of  the  Bor- 
deaux wines,  to  which  raugorae  is  frequently  ailded,  a  deep 
hue.     '  The  more  this  preparation   is  retjuircd  and  added, 
the  les*  the  wine  will  bear  keeping.'    iPaguierre,  p.  112.) 
The  wines  of  the  .Moselle  may  be  distinguished  from 
>»  of  the  Rhine  bj'  having  a  jreenigh  colour,  while  the 
ler  have  a  yellowish  colour.     At  Cotnar,  in  Moldavia, 
rine  is  prepared  which  is  preen,  and  which  becomes 
?r  by  time,  while  the  strength  increai*e9  so  much,  that 
wine  be  kept  in  a  dtep  and  well-vaulted  cellar,  in 
'or  four  years  it  almost  resembles  brandy,  but  without 
readily  affecting  the  head.     '  On  exposing  red  wines  in 
to  the  action  of  Ihe  sun's  rays  the  colouring^matter 
tted  in  large  flakes,  without  alteriner  the  flavour  of 
;.'  (HenderBon.l     Sulphurous  acid  ought  not  to  be 
fVimins;  the  casks  into  which  red  wine  is  to  be  put, 
stroyu  their  colour.     Spirit  of  wine  should  be  used 
such  ca-sks. 

eoliMir  of  wine  ia  judged  of  by  placinjs;  some  of  it  in 
K»mai  V  or  saucer  f called  in  Portuguese  tumbu- 

4ad'i  raised  in  the  centre;   the  colour  it  ex- 

fi  over  the  convex  centre  when  agitated, 
idea  the  broker. 
To  jiiuLccii  with  the  steps  towards  (he  conversion  of  the 
jntut  into  wine.    *  Before  beginning  the  vhitage  it  ia  ne- 
ired  that  the  Ihiit  which  is  to  be  gathered 
proper  and  necessary  matuntv,  for  on  this 
it  uMVHvs  ufpunds,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  the  quality  of 
kine.     The  miltlvator   is  liable  to  fall   into  one  of  two 
>rt,  which,  thoui^h  very  different  and  opposite  lo  each 
Br,  are  not  leas  hurtful  to  the  wine,  especially  to  the 
*iich  is  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  injury  in 
th&n  the  white.    If  gathered  too  soon,  and  before 
ha«  attained  to  the  fit  decree  of  maturity,  the 
is  likely  to  be  raw  (vert),  which  i«  the  greatest  fault 
have,  and  the  most  difficult  to  correct ;  the  wines 
this  defect  becoming   generally  hard   when  old. 
it  error,  though  of  lest*  consequence,  is  leaving  the 
they  oi-e  too  ripe,  which  may  then  rot  before 
(In  the  north  of  Prance  this  is  more  liable  to 
in  the  south,  kss  so ;  at  Langoe,  between  Bordeaux 
louse, a  white  sweet  wine  is  prepared  from  Mjioiled 
.»     'The  wine  made  iVom  grapes  too  ripe  acquires  a 
tajite.,  wliK-li  causes  it  to  work  a  long  while  in  the 
and  renders  it  bour  and  difHcult  to  keep.    The  wine 
"  by  this  vice  requires  greater  care  than  any  other; 
fglected  ever  so  little,  either  in  racking  or  tilling, 
ily  becomes  sour.   However,  it  is  better  to  gather  late 
too  soon.'     (Paguierre,  p.  47.)    At  Tokay,  where  the 
are  allowed  to  hang  on  the  vines  till  some  of  them 
their  globular  shape  and  transparency  (/rocA»!«6ff^r<rn), 
gatherers  put  these  into  a  separate  basket ;    and  the 
which  exudes  from  them  simply  by  the  presure  of 
the   other  is  carefully  collected,  and  known 

name  of   Tokayer-ettefiz.    This  thick  syrupy 

does  not  ferment,  and  alwajs  remains  thick  and 
It  is  not  an  article  of  commeiue,as  the  cultivators 
I  it  to  add  to  Ihe  finest  win*;  (called  Ausbruch)f!\\\\^r  at 
rginning  of  the  fermentation  or  at  the  termination, 
former  is  the  preferable  mode. 
la  the  Claret  country  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  this,  in 
the  words  of  Paguierre  ( •  Wines  of  Bordeaux,'  p.  49) : — 
•  Tlie  proprietors  of  the  vineyards,  and  esi>eciaily  of  the 
Sak  grvwths  (for  it  is  of  them  we  principally  spcaJc;,  after 
rtag  prepared  the  wine-vessels,  and  cleaned  and  rinsed 
■a  with  spirits  of  wine  of  the  highest  proof,  or  brandy, 
hbt  tiw  {{tapes  tukcethcr  and  pick  them,  that  is,  set  asuie 
,'Lbe  bunches  which  are  rotten,  those  which  do  not  seem 
ipe,  or  ulucli  are  withered,  and,  finally  all  which 
tirt  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Their  first  care  tlien  is  to 
pnncipai  vat  of  the  best  fruit,  which  is  called  the 
:ask  {cuve-mere),  into  whiclu  after  picking,  they 
;  and  best  grapes  which  arrive,  without  their 
ritbout  treading  them,  till  they  are  from  filleen 
(hea  deep  ;  uller  which  they  throw  about  two 
of  old  Cognac  or  Armagnac  upon  tliera,  and  then 

siher  b«d  of  picked  grapes,  followed   by  two   gallons 

norv  of  brandy,  and  so  on  till  the  vat  is  full.     When  lull 
,j]iey  throw  two  or  four  gallons  uf  spirit  of  wine,  accordiug 
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to  the  aire  of  the  vat,  taking  for  proportion  about  four 
gallons  of  spirits  of  wine  for  a  wine-vat  of  from  thirty  ti 
thirty-six  tuns.  It  must  Iw  observed  that  the  quantity  of 
brandy  or  spirits  of  wine  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
vintage ;  for  if  bad,  more  must  be  put,  in  order  to  excitii 
fermentation,  and  replace  what  it  wants  by  defect  of  ma- 
turity. (Of  late  it  has  become  customary  to  add  starch- 
sugar  when  the  grapes  are  deficient  in  saccharine  prin- 
ciples.) In  the  very  bad  years,  such  as  1816,  1817,  of 
1826,  the  crop  not  being  able  to  ripen, and  the  juice  unable 
tfl  enter  into  fermentation,  it  was  necessary  to  excite  it  by 
artificial  heat  from  chafing-dishes,  &o. ;  but  this  seldoo) 
happens. 

'  The  cuve-mhre  being  filled,  it  is  shut  hermetically,  and 
w  well  covered  with  blankets,  in  order  that  the  air  may 
not  penetrate.  This  vat  is  lell  in  this  state  for  three  weekd 
or  a  month  without  being  touched,  taking  care  to  visit  it 
from  time  to  time  in  case  of  accident.  A  small  brass  cocic 
is  put  into  the  side  of  the  vat,  at  about  the  heiKhl  of  the 
third  of  its  depth  from  the  bottom,  in  order  to  lie  able  to 

i'udge  at  will  of  the  progrcaa  of  the  fermentation,  and  to 
:now  the  moment  when,  the  ebullition  having  subnided,  it 
maybe  racked  off  and  put  into  casks,  prepared  beforehand 
by  scalding  a..j  rinsing  with  a  little  spirits  of  wine. 

'  It  is  known  that  the  liquor  is  fit  to  be  drawn  off  when 
it  has  become  cool  and  is  sufficiently  clear. 

'  While  the  mcre-tuve  is  at  work,  the  vintage  is  continued 
in  the  usual  manner,  i.e.  as  the  grapes  are  brought  in  «nd 
pioked,  they  are  trodden  in  the  pre**,  and  put  with  their 
stalks  into  the  vats,  where  the  fermentation  takes  place 
naturally.  These  veasels are  not  entirely  filled  ;  atwut  one 
foot  or  tlrteen  inches  are  left  for  the  fermentation,  which 
sometimes  overflows,  eopecially  wh«n  the  vintage  has  at' 
tained  perfect  maturity. 

'  They  call  clmjmiu  the  stalks, seeds, and  akint,  S&C.,  irhieh 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  wine. 

*  The  vintage  being  finished,  and  the  vats  Hjthtly  covered, 
they  are  lell  to  ferment,  taking  care  to  visit  them  twicx-  a 
day.    To  rack  them  it  is  neceaiary  to  wait  till 

quite  cold,  which  is  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  d<  ; 
on  the  greater  or  lesser  fermentation,  according  to  thu 
quality  or  goodness  of  the  vinta^;  for  the  better  the 
vintage  succeeds  the  stroneer  is  the  fermentation.  From 
the  moment  that  the  cask  nax  become  sufficiently  cool,  it 
i«  necessary  to  draw  it  off;  for  if  you  leave  the  wine  upon 
the  lees  (mam),  or  with  its  crust  (rhapeau),  it  vrmM 
take  the  ta.ste  of  the  stalks,  which  is  very  disagreeable  imd 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  is  a  great  defect.  If  the  ca&k 
be  racked  off  too  soon,  the  fermentation  would  not  be  con* 
plete,  and  the  wine  would  run  the  risk  of  working  too 
much  in  the  barrel,  and  of  not  keeping. 

♦  When  the  vats  are  found  to  be  in  a  proper  slate  for 
racking,  the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  barrels  prepared  for  tho 
purpose,  which  are  filled  about  two-tliirds  or  three-fourths ; 
ailer  which  the  cuve-mere  is  emptied,  and  the  wine  is 
poured  in  equal  portions  into  theae  casks  so  as  to  fill 
them  ;  and  the  remainder  is  employed  to  fill  up.  every  six 
or  eight  days,  what  is  consumed  by  evaporation,  or  what 
the  ciuks  have  ullagcd. 

'All  proprietors  have  not  tlie  raeaiuor  localities  to  make 
a  mire-cuve  by  ineuiis  of  old  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine, 
either  becaiwe  their  vintage  is  not  sufficiently  extensive, 
or  because  they  do  not  posseu  the  things  necessary  for  its 
execution.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  fermentation 
succeeds  much  better  in  large  vessels,  especially  when  pre- 
pared as  above,  than  in  the  lesser  ones  used  by  small  pro- 
prietoi^.  Hie  casks,  being  full,  are  let\  about  eight  days 
without  being  bunged ;  care  however  is  taken  for  the 
time  to  cover  the  buna-hole  with  a  stone,  brick,  or  piece 
of  wood.  They  are  filled  up  every  two  days,  and  when 
bunged,  every  eight  days  at  least,  till  the  wine  is  in 
a  state  to  allow  the  cask  to  be  kept  with  the  bung-hole  at 
the  side,  which  is  not  till  after  eighteen  months. 

^  Maimer  of  making  IVhUe  H'tne. — To  make  the  while 
wine  it  is  not,  like  the  red,  put  uito  the  vat  to  ferment,  but 
the  grapes  are  trod,  and  when  taken  from  the  press,  the 
juice,  skiivs,  and  seeds  arc  put  into  casks  >, the  stalks  hav> 
ing  been  separated) ;  here  it  ferment*  and  become*  wine 
of  ibelf.  When  thu  fermeutation  in  the  barrels  has  en- 
tirely ceased,  it  is  racked  off,  ami  care  is  taken  to  fill  up 
what  has  been  consumed  by  evaporation,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  operation  ought  to  take  place  at  least  once 
or  twice  a  week. 
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•  The  wine,  if  it  has  succeeded,  ought  (o  be  clear,  trans- 
parent, of  a  fine  soft  colour,  a  lively  Kmell,  and  a  balsamic 
taste  slightly  piquant,  but  agreeable,  inclining  to  that  of 
llie  rntpCeny,  violet,  or  mignonette,  filling  live  mouth,  !.nd 
pausing  without  irritating  tne  throat,  giving  a  gentle  heat 
to  the  iitomBch,  and  not  getting  too  quickly  into  the  head.' 

It  is  neceRsary  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  *  flavour ' 
of  wine,  and  what  is  meant  by  '  bouquet,'  terras  often  con- 
foTinried.  The  flavour  of  wine,  railed  by  the  French  scve, 
indicates  the  vinous  power  and  aromatic  savour  which  are 
felt  in  the  aoC  of  swallowing  the  wine,  embalming  the 
mouth,  and  continuing  to  be  felt  after  the  passage  of  the 
jiquor.  It  seems  to  consist  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
alcohol  and  the  aromatic  particles  which  are  liberated  and 
volatilized  as  soon  as  the  wine  receives  the  warmth  of  the 
mouth  and  stomach.  The  tive  differs  from  the  bouquet, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  declares  itself  the  moment  the  wine 
js  exposed  to  the  air;  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  vinous  force 
or  quantity  of  alcohol  present  (being  in  fact  greatest  in 
the  weak  wines),  and  influences  the  organ  of  smell  ratlter 
than  of  taste.  (Jullien.  p.  30.)  In  the  red  wines  of  Medoc 
and  the  Graves,  the  sere  and  bouquet  exist  only  in  the  old 
Vt'ines :  these  qualities  cannot  be  known,  but  only  coiycc- 
tared  in  the  new  wines;  and  experience  has  alone  taught 
the  brokers,  that  when  wines  of  particular  growths  present 
tliemselves  without  hai-shness  iverdeur),  with  colour,  body, 
and  vinosity,  they  will,  when  old,  acquire  a  balsamic 
flavour  i^iive)  and  mellowness  (mo'elleur),  besides  the  co- 
lour and  body ;  they  will  also  keep  well,  which  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  wine. 

To  give  bouquet  to  the  wine,  two  drachms  of  orris  ((he 
rhizoma  of  the  Irisflorenfina)  in  powder  are  put  into  a  fine 
bag  of  muslin,  and  hung  for  about  fifteen  days  in  the  cask. 
Many  persons,  to  make  the  wine  appear  older  and  higher 
flavoured,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  injuring  its 
quality,  employ  raspberry  brandy.  The  bouquet  whicn  by 
these  means  is  given  to  the  common  or  ordinary  wines 
never  replaces  perfectly  the  natural  flavour  of  the  choice 
wines  of  Medoc  and  Graves,  It  is  very  ea.'^y  to  distinguish 
the  fictitious  bouquet  by  even  moderate  experience  in 
tasting  wine. 

The  bouquet  of  wine  is  altogether  a  new  product,  and  is 
in  no  way  dependent  on  the  perfume  of  the  grape  from 
wliich  the  wine  is  made.  Red  wines  scarcely  ever  retain  a 
trace  of  the  odour  of  the  grapes ;  the  white  muscadine 
wines  do  in  some  degree,  especially  Frontignan.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  suspend  some  of  the  ripest  and  most 
odoriferous  bunches  of  the  grapes  in  the  cask  after  the  fii-st 
fermentation  has  sutjsided,  in  order  to  heighten  the  per- 
fume of  the  wine,  a  practice  long  pursued  in  the  vini  ras- 
paii  of  the  Italians  and  tint  rapes  of  tlie  French.  But  if 
the  aenauthic  acid  and  aenanthic  either,  on  which  the  bou- 
quet depends,  be  the  consequence  of  a  true  process  oi  pu- 
trefaction (somewhat  similar  to  what  occurs  in  musk,  by 
which  the  odour  is  evolved),  by  a  mutual  interchange  of 
the  elements  of  gluten  and  sugar,  this  process  cannot  ac- 
complish the  object,  and  only  runs  the  risk  of  exciting  a 
hurtful  fermentation.  The  best  account  of  the  bouquet 
of  wine  is  given  by  Licbig,  who,  with  Pclouze,  discovered 
oenanthic  ifthcr ; — 'It  is  well  known  that  wine  and  fer- 
mented liquors  gonerally  contain,  in  addition  to  alcohol, 
other  substances  which  could  dot  be  delected  before  their 
fermentation,  and  which  must  have  been  formed,  therefore, 
during  that  process.  The  smell  and  taste  which  distinguish 
wine  from  all  other  fermented  liquids  are  known  to  depend 
upon  an  ether  of  a  volatile  and  highly  combustible  acid. 
Which  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
oenanthic  aether  has  been  given.  (Enanthic  acid  contains 
an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — 
exactly  the  same  proportions  of  these  elements,  therefore, 
as  sugar ;  but  by  no  means  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen. 

•  The  substances  in  wine  to  which  its  taste  and  smell  are 
owing,  are  generated  during  the  termentation  of  the  juice 
of  such  grapes  as  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  tartaric 
acid  ;  they  are  not  found  in  wines  which  are  free  from  all 
acid,  or  which  contain  a  different  organic  acid,  such  as 
ftvelic  acid. 

•The  wines  of  warm  climates  possess  no  odonr;  wines 
yrown  in  France  have  it  in  a  marked  degree,  but  in  the 
%ine8  from  the  Rhine  the  perfume  is  most  intense.  The 
kinds  of  grapes  on  the  Rhine  which  ripen  very  late,  and 
•Oftrrely  ever  completely,  such  as  the  Riesltug  and  Orleans, 
the  stronijest  perfume  or  bouquet,  and  contaui  pro- 
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portionally  a  larger  quantity  of  tartaiic  acid.  Thi 
grapes,  such  as  the  Kulanan'  and  oUierv  ccntain 
proportion  of  alcohol,  and  are  similar  to  Spanish  i 
tlunr  flavour,  but  they  possess  no  bouquet. 

'  The  grijpes  grown  at  the  Cape  from  ]^e»lio|{ 
planted  trom  the  Rhine,  produce  an  excellent  wini 
does  not  however  possess  the  aroma  which  dlitii 
Rhenish  wine.  It  is  evident  from  these  fact*,  that 
of  wines,  and  their  characteristic  perfumes*  \m,' 
connection,  for  they  are  always  found  together,  ib 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  presence  of  th«f  fom 
ciscs  a  certain  influence  on  the  formation  of  \\m 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  regarding  the  orig 
volatile  odoriferous  substances  obtained  in  the  t! 
lion  of  wine,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cliar- 
smell  of  wine  is  owing  to  an  ffither  of  an  orgaoia 
sembUng  one  of  the  fatty  acids. 

'  It  is  only  in  liquids  which  contain  other  rer-; 
acids,  that  tne  fatty  acids  and  aenanthic  acid  area 
of  enterinsc  into  combination  with  the  »ther  of  ^e 
of  thus  producing  compounds  of  a  peculiar  snM 
BBther  is  found  in  all  wines  which  contain  a  free  a 
is  absent  from  those  in  which  no  acids  arc  presei 
acid,  therefore,  is  the  means  by  which  the  smell 
duced ;  since  without  its  presence  oenantfuc  xMn 
not  be  formed. 

*  On  the  Rhine  also  an  artificial  bouquet  is  i 
wine  for  fraudulent  puq)0ses  by  the  additi( 
species  of  the  sage  and  rue  to  the  fermenting^ 
the  perfume  thus  obtained  differs  from  the  geti 
by  its   inferior   durability,  it  being  gradually  din 
(Liebig's  Organic  C/wmutry  in  Hi  upplicaU"  *" 
culture,  2nd  ed.,  p.  31a.) 

The  fermentation  is  more  prompt  and  It 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  must ;  hence  the  b^ 
made  when  a  large  qua;itity  of  must  is  operated 
is  only  when  a  very  bmall  quantity  of  some 
grape  is  to  be  fermented  that  small  vats  are  ev 
In  some  cases,  when  the  season  is  cold  and  th< 
imperfectly  ripened,  it  is  necesaaiy  to  promote 
mentation  by  artificial  mean?;  either  aJdii 
ing  must,  or  withdrawing  some  jf  the  ex( 
by  adding  baked  gypsum.  This  last  unecoi 
ceeding  is  now  laid  aside  in  France,  being  super 
the  practice  of  adding  starch-sugar.  The  Irraien 
best  carried  on  in  covered  vats,  since  in  open  one* 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes,  by  which  the  win 
dered  flatter,  but  much  of  the  alcohol  and  aroma 
and  the  wine  rendered  weak.  The  length  of  time 
fermentation  is  continued  in  the  large  vats  depeiu 
kind  of  wine  intended  to  be  made.  The  temper* 
influences  its  progress  and  the  results.  In  the  Chi 
country,  the  grapes  which  are  to  fill  one  cun 
pressed  within  the  space  of  two  hours,  and  t 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cure  for  a  period  vaiyi 
six  or  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  accoixling  to  thif  I 
tore,  during  which  it  undergoes  a  procem  of  ^M 
purification,  becoming  as  clear  as  water.  The 
when  this  is  complete  is  watched  for  wiih  the  utmi 
it  is  then  drawn  off'  into  small  casks,  whi'>>  "-"  > 
phured  (a  process  which  is  hereafter  ex  | 
into  cellars  below  ground,  the  buugholt*  :  ^ 
but  covered  with  a  flint  stone.  The  overflowing 
yeast,  is  removed  from  time  to  time  till  Peas 
January,  when  the  chief  purchases  are  made 
wine  can  be  tasted  and  proved.  It  is  then 
to  the  process  of  Jlnin^. 

At  Tokay  the  must  is  allowed  to  remain  ia* 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hoimi,  till  the  first 
mentation  are  manifested  ;  it  is  then  drawn  offln 
ca<)ks  (which  are  never  sulphured)  and  placed  in  m  i 
of  the  cellar.  The  effervescence  lasts  two  or  three 

llie  fermentation  spoken  of  hitherto  is  c:^"-'  *'■— 
or  active   fermentation  ;  but  there  is  a 
called  the  secondary  or  insensible,  which, 
a  continviation  of  the  former,  is  less  atteri. 
great  importance  as  relates  to  the  ripen i 
acidity  of  the  wine.     A  knowledge  of  t: 
mentation,    and  the  conditions  under  w!' 
place,  is  essential  to  the  comprehension 
necessary  for  ripening  the  wine  and  pre>' 
fectionl    The  subject  has  been  fully  «\]      ;  .  j  ;  . 
'Chemistry  of  Agriculture,'  and  a  Msuub  <;  ji-ij 
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tt%  tiere.  The  cause  may  he  expressed  in  the  following 
£*£'  La  Place  and  BerthoUet : — *A  molecule  set  in 
i^ytTM  bv  any  power  can  import  its  own  motion  to  an- 
IC.T  molecule  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact.'  Fer- 
ip^^^d  yeast  ia  a  body  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the 
^l^gywfc  of  which  consequently  are  in  a  state  of  motion  or 
|j,ji0pCMitaon.  Yeast  placed  in  contact  with  sugar  com- 
mttfiicsAtes  to  the  elements  of  that  compound  the  same 
in  consequence  of  which  the  constituents  of  the 
.^uraji^e  themselves  into  new  and  simpler  forms, 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  In  tliesc  new 
»nds  the  elements  are  united  together  by  stronger 
>8  than  they  were  in  the  su^ar.  and  therefore  under 
aditions  in  which  they  were  produced  further  de- 
ition  i^  arrested. 
'Hie  juice  of  the  grape  fermentation  is  excited  by  the 
of  air,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  being  formed  by 
.cLe<^0(nposition  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  fluid.  But 
cess  once  commenced,  continues  till  all  the  sugar 
ipletely  decomposed,  quite  independently  of  any 
!r  influence  of  the  air.  In  addition  to  the  alcohol 
cfarbuuic  acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  juice, 
also  produced  a  yellow  or  grey  insoluble  substance, 
"a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen.  It  is  this  body 
powcases  the  power  of  inducing  fermentation  in  a 
solution  of  sugar,  and  wliich  lias  in  conseciuence  re- 
td  the  name  of  ytvi/K*;!/.  The  alcohol  ana  cajbonic 
ari"  produced  from  the  element*  of  the  sugar,  and  the 
nt  from  those  azotized  constituents  of  the  grape-juice 
hare  been  termed  gluten  or  vegetable  albumen, 
dissolved  in  pure  water  undergoes  a  process  of  de- 
'tion  ;  but  the  decompo;>ition  which  it  sutTera  in  an 
state,  and  that  which  it  undergoes  when  dissolved 
i^elable  juice,  belong  to  two  difTerenl  kinds  of  trans- 
ons.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  change  to 
uble  state  depends  on  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  for 
lion  in  this  state  may  be  effected  under  certain 
in*  by  free  exposure  to  the  air  without  the  presence 
*f  rmueutiii'.'  sugar.  It  is  known  also  that  the  juice  of 
ptpti  or  vegetable  juices  in  general  become  turbid  when 
a  coiil;u;t  with  air  before  fermentation  commences;  and 
tfcjt  ti.Tbidily  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
'e  of  the  same  nature  as  ferment.  The  oxygen 
I  in  the  fermentation  of  wine  or  beer  is  not  taken 
U>e  atmosphere,  though  the  access  of  this  is  necessary 
"ule  it  in  the  first  instance.  Gluten  seems  to  act 
1b  sugar  as  diastase  does  towards  starch,  namely,  im- 
Okrti  that  impetus  to  it  which  enables  it  to  alter  its  con- 
kOiiioQ.  When  both  gluten  and  sugar  are  present  in  a 
[Xiid,  IVmientation  will  go  on  till  the  decomposition  of  one 
ler  be  complete.  vVhen  the  quantity  of  fernietit  is 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  sugar,  its  putrcfac- 
[will  be  completed  before  the  transformation  of  all  Ihe 
wpif  IS  effected.  Some  sugar  here  remains  undeconi* 
po^od,  as  the  cause  of  its  transformation  is  absent,  viz.  con- 
:i  body  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  as  happens  in 
if  li()ueurs,  or  sweet  wines.  But  when  the  quan- 
tnent  predominates,  a  certain  quantity  of  it  re- 
'y't  ail  the  suijur  has  ferm«nted,  its  decomposition 
I'*  •'■'•.  1 1   .  'uwly  on  account  of  its  insolubility  in 

*riicr.  is  still  able  to  induce  fermentation 

ioi«.'(iii<:(.'u  ;iito  a  fresh  solution  of  sugar,  and  retains 
le  power  until  it  has  passed  through  all  the  stages 
own  transformation.  Hence  a  certain  quantity  of 
[yeast  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  transformation  of  a 
I  tertain  portion  of  sugar ;  not  because  it  acts  by  its  quantity 
[in  increasing  any  affinity,  but  because  its  influence  de- 
Ijiendii  siilely  on  its  presence,  and  its  presence  is  necessary 
luutil  the  last  atom  of  sugar  is  decomposed. 

*  The  juice  of  giupes  i^own  in  different  climates  differs 

in  the  proportion  of  free  acid  which  it  contiiins, 

in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  dissolved 

ii*';-  ... 

>  Tne  quantity  of  ajotized  matter  in  the  juice  seems  to  be 

icsamc  in  whatever  part  the  grapes  may  grow;  at  least 

)t>  difference  has  been  observed  in  tlie  amount  of  yeast 

'during  fermentation  in  the  souli^  of  France  and  on 

line. 

iic  rr^nrt  finwn  in  hot  climates,  as  well  as  tlip  lifiil. .! 

11  them,  are  proportionally  r 

itrmentation  ot  the  juice  i 

ipoBsttou  bi  Its  azotizcd  matters  and  their  scjituuhuit 

tiasolul^le  state,  ai-e  effected  before  all  Uie  sugar  has 
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been  converted  into  alcohol  and  caibouic  acid.  Accituin 
quantity  of  the  sugar  consequently  remains  mixed  with 
the  wine  in  an  undecompoaed  state,  the  condition  necefr- 
sary  for  its  further  decomposition  being  absent. 

'The  azotized  matters  in  the  juice  of  grapes  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  completely  separated 
in  the  insohrtjle  state,  when  the  entire  transformation  of 
the  sugar  is  effected.  The  wine  of  thef^e  grapes  therefore 
does  not  contain  sugar,  but  variable  (luantilies  of  unde- 
composed  gluten  in  solution.  Tins  gluten  gives  the  wine 
the  property  of  becoming  spontaneously  converted  into 
vincgai'  when  the  access  of  air  is  not  prevented.  For  it 
.absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  insoluble  ;  and  its  oxidation 
is  communicated  to  the  alcohol,  which  is  converted  into 
acetic  acid. 

*  By  allowing  the  wine  to  remain  at  rest  in  caaks  with  a 
very  limited  access  of  air,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  tem- 
perature, the  oxidation  of  this  azotized  matter  is  effected 
without  the  alcohol  undergoing  the  same  change,  a  higher 
temperature  being  necessary  to  enable  alcohol  to  combine 
with  oxygen.  As  long  iis  the  wine  in  tlie  stilling-casks 
deposits  yeast,  it  can  still  be  caused  to  ferment  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar;  but  old  well-layed  wine  has  lost  this  pro- 
perly, because  the  condition  necessary  for  fermentation, 
namely,  a  substance  in  the  act  of  decomposition  or  putre- 
faction, is  no  longer  present  in  it.  In  hotels  and  other 
places,  where  wine  is  drawn  gradually  from  a  cask,  and  a 
proportional  quantity  of  air  necessarily  introduced,  its 
eremacausis,  that  is,  its  conversion  into  acetic  acid,  is  pre- 
vented bv  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid.  This  acid,  by  entering  into  combination  wiih  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cask  or  dissolved  in  the 
wine,  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter.'  (Lie- 
big.  2nd  ed.,  p.  .'J21.) 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  that  vinous 
fermentation  is  constantly  connected  with  the  development 
of  a  peculiar  liingu*,  which  he  proposes  to  call  StM-c/tarn- 
myces.  Different  species  of  it  seem  to  be  present  m  dif- 
ferent fermenting  fluids ;  hence  the  names  S.  vini,  cere- 
visiae,  and  pomorum,  according  as  it  exists  in  wine.  beer, 
or  cider.  (Schwann,  Vorlaujlfie  Mtttheilurtgen  betrefffiitd 
I'ersuche  uber  die  H'eingdhrutig  und  Fiiuinitut ;  Poggen- 
dorffs  .inn.  cler  Phtjt.  und  Chem.,  xli.,  p.  184;  Cogniard- 
Latour,  LInsUiut,  18th  Feb..  1837,  No.  199.  p.  73 ;  Meyen. 
Report  on  the  Progrexx  of  I'egiftatfle  Physiology  during 
the  Year  1837,  p.  H3;  M{iyen,Jahresbericnt  von  aem  Jahre 
18.'J8,  p.5G;  Meyen,  Pjlumr!n-Phyiiiolvgie,yQ\.  ii.,  p.  45ii, 
tab.  x.,  f.  22;  Quevenne.  Joiiru.  de  Phannacie,  Juin, 
1838,  p.  265 ;  and  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  579.) 

Quevenne  has  found  that,  though  the  development  ol 
the  fungus  and  fermentation  are  two  distinct  actions,  what- 
ever represses  the  growth  of  the  former  hinders  the  latter. 
Certain  free  organic  acids  must  be  present,  and  alkalies, 
which  combine  with  tliem,  stop  completely  the  process  of 
fennentatiou. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  enable  us  to  comprehend 
the  nature  and  object  of  Ihe  practices  adopted  empirically 
for  the  preservation  of  wine  :  above  all,  of  those  wiiich  are 
requisite  to  prevent  it  passing  into  (he  siate  of  acetic  acid. 
to  which  the  wines  ol  northern  countries,  or  poor  weak 
wines,  are  most  prone. 

The  whole  process  may  be  simply  expressed  thus. 
Grape-sugar  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. In  the  action  of  fermentation  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  atoms  is  disturbed,  owing  to  tlie  presence  of  an  ex- 
citer (ferment),  by  which  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  are 
produced  i  the  former  in  a  great  measure  flying  off  in  the 
tbrm  of  gas),  the  result  being  a  diminution  of  the  atoms  of 
carbon  and  oxygen : — 

Three  atoms  of  sugar  =  3  atoms  hydrogen,  3  atoms  car- 
bon, 3  atoms  oxygen,  decomposed ; 

One  atom  of  alcohol  =  3  atoms  hydrogen.  2  atoms  car- 
bon, 1  atom  oxygen,  formed ; 

One  atom  of  carbonic  acid  =  1  atom  carbon,  2  atoms 
oxygen,  forme<L    [Alcohol.] 

.So  long  as  any  sugitr  is  present,  the  power  of  the  gluten 
{exciten  is  exerted  in  converting  it  into  alcohol;  but  ni» 
*.ur:ir  remaining,  its  cnt-riv  is  directed  to  the  alcohol, 
li  is  changed  iiit  by  acquiring  one  atom  of 

■n  ;  yet  not  iroin.  ts  is  frequently  stated,  but 

Ihroughlfie  influence  ol  uUlehyde,  which  is  alcohol  de- 
prived of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  being  oxi- 
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diied  at  the  expenite  of  the  oxyg«n  in  contact  with  it,  and 
fumiinK  water,  Wat  being  evolved  at  the  same  time:  the 
aideliyde,  having  a  ereat  affiuity  lor  oxygen,  combines 
Iherel'oie  directly  \ntn  it.  producing  acetic  acid.  The  for- 
mula for  these  )8  as  follows  : — 


Giape -sugar 
Tliis   contains  exactly  U>e 
elements  of  four  atoms  of 
carbonic  acid  gas 
and  two  atoms  of  alcohol    . 
The  formation  of  acetic  acid 
from  alcohol  consists  of  two 
stafcs  :  1st.  the  abstractioti 
of  nydiogen,  by  which  alde- 
hyde is  foiuieil ;  and,  2n(l!y, 
the  addition  of  oxygen,  by 
u'hich   acetic   acid  u  pro- 
duced.    Alcohol     .  . 
gives  by 

Aldehyde 
and  this  gives  by    ,  . 


C  12  H 14  014 


C8 
C4 


HG 


02  ditappeara. 
02 


C4    H6 
-H2 


02 


C4 


H4    02 
+  02 


Hydtatcd  acetic  acid.  .  C4    H4    0  4 

Or  hypothetic  dry  acetic  acid    C4    H3    0  3 

(Kane's  KInmnti  f>f  Chemistry,  p.  8t)6,  &c.) 

The  one  atom  of  hydrogen  taken  from  the  aldehyde  has 
combined  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  which 
at»o  results  from  the  process.  Hence  the  necessity  of  ex- 
chidini;  ihcRtmospJieric  air,  as  the  chief  source  of  oxysoii ; 
or  introducini,'  some  oilier  element  which  will  i"0ml)jne 
with  the  oxygen  more  rea<hly  than  the  aldeliyde  can  do; 
or  keepinp  the  alcohol  at  a  low  temperature,  which  is  ad- 
verse to  thia  combination.  These  various  otyccts  are  at- 
tempted to  be  accomplished  by  racking,  sulphuring, 
Jilting,  mixing,  bottiing,  and  keeping  th«  tcine  in  ttUart 
Ih^  temperature  oftrhirh  ts  /<ftt*. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  employment  of  these  menus 
is  directed  against  the  occurrence  of  tJie  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, as  they  are  mostly  inadequate  to  clwck  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  altOErether  unnecessary,  since,  so  lone 
as  the  viuona  fermentation  is  going  on,  t.  e.  as  long  ; 
alcohol  continues  to  be  generated,  the  wine  is  gaining  in 
quality.  Once  begun,  the  presence  of  atmosplieric  air  is 
nowls*  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  vinous  fer- 
menlalion  ;  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  excluded  therefore, 
while  the  vinous  (insensible)  fermentation,  by  which  the 
wine  is  ameliorated,  goes  on,  the  acetous  fermentation 
cannot  commence. 

From  the  above  extract  from  Liebig,  it  appeaw  that 
while  the  azotized  matter  (gluten)  in  grap««,  wherever 
grown,  is  a  fixed  quantity,  the  acids  and  saccharine 
matter  are  variable.  When  there  is  more  saccharine 
matter,  as  in  Rivesaltes,  Frontignan,  and  Tokay,  than 
there  is  gluten  to  transform  into  alcuhol,  a  portion  of 
undecomposed  sugar  remains,  sufiicient  not  only  to  give 
that  taste  which  has  acquired  for  them  tlie  name  of  su^eet 
wines,  but  also  to  exert  the  usual  preservative  power  of 
sugar,  when  present  in  large  quantities,  and  resist  decom- 
position. Thus  Muscadine  wine  has  been  kept  two 
hundred  years;  Mountain,  buried  at  th«  time  of  the  fire 
of  lA>ndon,  and  disinterred  in  1811,  was  excellent ;  and  old 
Tokay,  called  vino  vUratvno,  is  in  perfection  at  the  end 
of  a  century.  This  wine  needs  neither  sulphuring  nor 
fining  rSchams,  Vngarn/t  If'einbau,  erster  band,  ]>.  7"',' ; 
the  casks  are  hermelrically  bunged.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  To  the  juice  of  grapes  grown  in  colder  climates 
or  cold  seasons,  sugar,  especially  starch-sngar,  is  added  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fermentation,  in  order  to  consume  all 
the  leaven.  Also  to  wine  which  it  is  apprehended  is 
about  to  become  sour,  or  pricked,  as  the  first  sign  of  its 
becoming  acetitted  is  termed,  sugar  is  also  added ;  but 
if  vinegar  has  really  been  formed,  this  introduction  of  sugar. 
80  far  fmm  hindermg,  only  hastens  the  further  transforma- 
tion, as  the  presence  of  vinegar  is  the  most  powerfully 
diraosing  agent  to  this  change. 

When  a  dry  wine  is  wished,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
sugar  should  be  transformed  into  alcohol.  To  do  this  the 
I'ermentation  is  excited  from  time  to  time,  by  rolling  the 
wme,  or  returning  it  to  the  lees  to /cpi/.  As  the  wine 
contains  variable  quantities  of  undecomposed  gluten  in 
aolution  or  thro^vn  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  it  is 


or\\y  necessary  to  stir  up  the  lew  to  re-«xcH« 

tat  ion. 
But  lest  the  point  sliould  be  passed 

fermentation  is  nearly  complete,  and  the 
begin,  all  the  undecomposed  ferment  is  remfl 
of  it   remains  in  the  vat  in  which  the  fir 
feimcutalion  takes  place ;  when  the  fermenting 
put  in  casks,  these  are  jjenerally  kept  ne.irlv  uil 
quent  additions  of  fresh  juice,  so  that  mn< 
works  out  at  the  bung-hole,  which  is 
closed  for  two  or  three  months.      Rack 
lor  valuable  wines,  as  often  as  three  tin 
This  consists  in  transferring  the  wine  to  : 
is  in  doing  this  that  the  practice  of  *m// 
adopted.        It   ccmsibts    in   burning    sul; 
linen    steeped  in   sulphur  in  the   cask, 
rin-sed,  by  which  all  the  oxygen  of  the  :>. 
consumed,  and  a  quantity   of  sulphurm 

duced.     This  must  be  carefully  done,  as, 

wine  acquires  the  taste  of  sulphur,  which  it  wooW 

some  tune.     White  wines  require  most  sulphur,  e 

when  very  dry.     It  is   proper  to  transfer  the  i 

mediately    to    the    exhausted   cask,   otherwise  I 

speedily  get  filled  again  with  common  atmos^ 

Dr.  M'Culloch  recommends  the  followinir  m«W 

remarks   that   by  the  common  methotl 

scarcely  possible  to   draw    the    win*?    v 

portion  of  the  lees  with  it : — '  To  cf" 

duted  info  the  full  cask  at  the  u- 

three  or  four  inches  above  its  bottom,  nom  v.nn.ii 

hoie  fa  flexible  caoutchouc  tube  would  t»e  t>*t' 

pa.>*ses  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  en"  '•  •  "        * 

pair  of  bellow.M  may  then  be  so  titi' 

the  full  cask  as  to  force  l)y  it"  »' 

cK-ar  liquor  through  the  hose  ■. 

this  means  the  least  possible  <!  i 

the  wine  is  at  the  same  time  preserved  from  the 

contact  of  atmospheric  air'  ip.  129). 

The  whole  of  the  wine  should  not  be  drawn  i 
cap  frequently  contains  principlea  whjeh  woul 
re-excite  fermentation.     What  »  left  m."";- 
form  either  brandy  or  vinegar,  accord i- 
value.   Another  means  may  he  used,  insteao  oi  m 
to  preventing  the  acetous  fermentation,  vir.  tl 
tiflpkite  of  potash.    A  drachm  is  in  general  tul 
a  pipe  of  wine,  and  it  communicates  no  taste,   1 
of  liolh  agents  consists  in  abso-i'm"  -'"v  ir,,,.,.  r 
and  preventing  it  acting  on  th 
volatile  oils  have  the  power  oi 
mentation,  but  their  odour  it  a  prai ' 
employment.  They  probably  act  b;, 
meat  of  the  fltngus  (Saccharomycc  ■ 
of.     Alkalies,  combining  with  tlie  1i 
of  which  is  essential  to  the  process  of  ; 
hinder  it,  but  as  they  ore  destrtictive  o 
the  wine,  they  are  i      '  '" 

ganese,  though  rec<  ; 
never  be  URcd  for  \^n■l■  ■.,..!(■  >uii<iui 
ployed,  as  it  would  ii;  "^i  n  nlily  trive  of 

It  must  be  obvious  that  i.icking  can  Pfi 
from  matters  which   are  insoluble,  and 
among  ihc  lees  or  floating  on   the   piu 
to   get  rid   of  some   other  matters  held  in  « 
different     practice    is  odopled.       This     constH 
process  of  fining.      Isinglass  in   solution   in 
white  of  eggs,   is  commonly  employed   for  thii 
The  quantity  of  the  wine-fim'ng  must  be  in  pnM 
tlie  quantity  and  quahty  of  the  wine,  as  aho  I 
Tlie  common  and  new  wines  require  moi 
the  fine  and  old  ones.     If  the  wines  hiu 
of  the  tannin  extracted  fi-om  thr 
glass  has  no  influence  in  pun! 
casks  liowevcr,  as  is  always  tliv  .. 
tract  tannin   from  their  sides.     N 
compounds,  as  well  as  other   cxpt. 
improving  wines,  are  detailed  in  Jullien,  Mat 
melier.     The  process  of  fining  is  aiwayv  repd 
vious  to  bottling  the  wine. 

At  Bordeaux  the  white  wines  r».n»  :r<*nerRlh'  rtn 
first  racking  in  December.  " 
racking  is  to  prevent  the  ■ 
July  and  August  might  >  i  tlictu ;  aiiil 

in  October,  before  the  CO  a.     A  thvtnjj 
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•  tfbaaaak.  as.  aa  it  staaMd.  ia  tlwi 
IlMlMgdiaf  tiaaeragBirad  far  Ikia 


flftkeayc- 

^  M  itin 

k  triadkii 
imforlke 
tlic  VIM 
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ttopofiietil, 

r  ite  AmbOitf.' 


tiM 


wed  t»  ImicB  it,  «a  as  ta  five 
tofa$c.  Bcathai 


lukft 

ia  tbe 
caiata  «*«fi  csi»- 

Mwrnaa  tW  ap- 


te  lite  Vk«Mh  aavy, 

Bcathral  aaa.    Tbc 

miliar  *itktl»<|H6> 

aad  iealoas  far  Ika  icfaialiaB  af 

dctcMMlaaa  wladi  aaiM  «f  thdr 

ie  ft  liwa  for  tbe  Ei^Ui  ■aaliil     Stfll 

naalafe  aaj  be  ob- 

a  piopcr  price  i»  fivca.  I7  resorting 

i  of  bigh  irpgiir.    tw  Shenaet  aotac  t* 

af  bnadr,  imnmit\ 

twkbof  PorMrine  awrrhial»  •ftbchigb- 
r  fir  ■iiari  aail  firtiilj.  to  iirtiodaca  BmI- 
K  ^bB  an  adBaiKtiae  ef  braafdjr  ■•  powbla. 
iriiiif  tbe  heahfa  ai.vcO  aa  {lal^  af  tkdr  ew- 
1^^  added  oAflr  tbe  eariy  itae^ea  of 
ran^iad.  aot  inr«paiatfd  wilb.tba 
BapaMaaiilT,  bat  oot  ito  Tiaaaf^^ 
Kaaa  itnwafh.  livar.  aad  albar  aq^  tba 
wm  liiMJj  aefdv  dihitad  ariai  aa  c^mvafeat 
Mlcr.  Tbaeite— oattawitoaafatMtafortha 
aiuu  ia  tbk  eouBby  voaU  be  a 
•  tbaobiectiBanxia^aiaci  ii 
bariayartiliiiiat  or  man  a^rac- 
raf tbe  aiaiannflj  fowewea :  beoca 
\i  "ill 1 1  ilraart  ii—lilMlai  a  m  wiwi 
r »  flte  BHMt  aiaad  aiib  Iba  viatasat  (rf 
•  af  Xoet  acrer  ex- 

liiUab  (be  viae  expeifitcd  to  tba  aatbct  is 

it  ■  ealjr  ia  wiaai  af  a  tctt  higb 
partieB  of  tiMr 
m  artlbdniwQ  fsam  tbe 

the  c^u  vbidi 

f,  aadtbevarc 

twr  aaM  iioalily  to  IbtaL^  niaa'a  caik  af 

^M^  jrms  old.  naf  coetaui  a  partioa  af 

lAwty  cr  fartr  «*■■».'    <Ba^.  p.  3.) 
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iteaareraa  Warr  Ibaai  lima  iorjFeatk. 
,  tbt<a— aitbShanywat¥>diir»;>ba 
of  the  latter  aiae  an  vcrj  fitaUr  ifarofapad 
b^ a  i^  jaaia*  iwaiua  at  lladtoa.  CaoadctaUa  rvayon- 
tMD,  aa  aail  a»  aJtaMi  oecan  dan^  dm  titoe ;  but  it  ia 
iTirirahU  tba*  danaf  tba  fat  |aaa»  tbai  tba  viae  i«> 
tonaa  ia  tbe  aaifc  tbe  aalcn  particka  abatiij  cva^onle, 
•a  tbat  Ibr  aiac  ffiiaa  ia  aloMialic  itiaaKtih.  as  well  a* 
•avaar,  Aflcraarai  tba  a)eab«l  baciea  to  arafoiaaa ;  aad 
ititfrobidda  tbat  a  tba  |imad  aica  tba  wiaat  b«gia  to 
laaa  akabal  tbcy  ccoaa  to  iMpiaia  ia  iavaar.  Tbttj  aia 
tbea  ft  to  be  bottWL  Tba  aaHaoid  of  aiasocatiaa  vanea 
ailb  tbe  diowla.  aad  load  of  ««od  of  wbidk  tbe  «nk 
eaBMik  la  —a  aaaoa  it  ia  to  aaub  oa  eaa  taelfth  per 
eaaCpcraaanto— aopceiallf  if  tbeaaikii  afSpaaib  cheat- 
tad.«ia«kit  a  avat  alieettaaabie  waad  fnm  tba  taatc  it 
wftolE.  Meocl  or  Daans  ooJt  is  cKobMiralf  naed  for 
tba  faer  Poftwiaat;  Aawncan  oak  U  eboiper,  bat  aot  oa 
gaad-  Tbe  peHeaoe  of  ta>a  staret  of  chwiaat  in  cadi 
caik  bto  bcaa  kMwa  to  ia4>ait  a  tacta,  aL«bt  U  fim.  bat 
at  lait  00  BMibed  aa  to  lead  to  tbe  i^eatioa  of  tba  aiaa. 
ITtoaibna  m  matoitia  acweaeks;  aad baaca  old aoes. 
vbea  deaa  Md  aoaad.  ata  pectcned. 

Daiia^  dto  itay  af  tbe  viM  ia  tbe  aaod  a  defeat  of  tar- 
\m  (LjL  nammm  batortmto  of  pottob)  aad  otber  onhrtaanra 
aaroB.  The  oolear  MdifOai  a  efa>b|W.  gpooaPf  of  tbo 
ladwiaM;  vtadiii  aot  «adar  ia  bU.  Tbaa  vbite  tba 
BkI  «iato  beeotookthter.tboae  of  Mcdoe  bccciae  deeper ; 
beaoa.  to  evo  tbe  appcaraaae  of  afo  to  Port  vinea.  inb/e 
Part  ia  added  :bai  to  Oaiala  tba  Mack  wine  «f  Caboisia 
^dcd.    Tbe  wiao  ia  tbaa^bt  to  ligea  better  ia  hig*  tbaa 

taasof  BeidtBserr.  Whoe  any  of  Ibo  viae  l»  dmara  «€; 
d  iiniiiMirjIifin  ap  tba  void  09  speedily  aa  poaable 
vilb  viaa  aearip  af  the  aaaK  quality,  ethenrioe  tbe  air 
taaMo  Urn  tmmtmka  to  bmnam  taor.  Wbase  viae  ia  net 
tobeb^ibaiBtiBdauliiwofayaitityofa>iTaoil  protecti 
tbewiae.  Afanraaiafotirapt  torfratcbaeroea  tbeaai&ca 
oftbawHHwifMeOTOfUMroftbeeepncaatiaaaiaaegkctcd. 
Wbik  iatbanaito  or  aeUai^tbe  eeaka  aia  vofyaplto 
III  I  man  afbelad  witfl  tbo  dra-rot.  bf  vbicb  aaai  fiao 
wixte  aiay  be  \oA.  opeciany  if  tbe  taBan  bo  damp.  To 
■■Hd  aaaiaol  tba.  tlw  caab  (bonU  be  catafiilly  ia^ecCed 
to  tiaw.  Tbia  toast  aot  be coafiouaMwub  the 
called  RaaadMa  oeUero,er  iaoa»o  ikin  Bnaoa  Gre- 
viHa'a  firettiah  0|elapiM»r  ilora,  pi.  236;  tba  B^iiano 
■  iMwa  ef  a»a*i<iy  a Fmmgi,  t. -oa. ag>  <L  3> :  aatbiaaccavo 
oriy  ia  i0f  adbot  it  io  a  pcaoC  of  tboit  a>and  cooJitioa. 
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Cellars  and  vaults  should  be  as  remote  as  possible  frooi 
streets  and  other  ways  by  which  waggons  paas,  the  vibra<- 
tions  cauted  by  these  ollcii  ditsturbing  the  more  delicate 
wines.  » 

When  wines  J\ave  been  kept  in  the  wood  for  the  period 
which  experience  lias  fixed  as  that  proper  lor  allaininif 
I  maturily,  they  are  penemlly  put  into  bottles  or  fla;ik$.  In 
^thcsesome  l\irther  chansje  goes  on,  by  which  they  are  still 
efarther  ameliorated.  In  many  red  wines  a  deposit  occurs, 
[ibrming  a  crust  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bottle. 

ITic  operation  of  bottling  should  take  place  in   fine 

I  Heather,  if  possible  in  March  or  October.    Belbre  this  is 

I  done  the  wine  must  be  fined,  either  with  white  of  vsgh, 

Lvery  fresh,  or  isinglass ;  after  which  the  cask  must  be  letl 

to  repose  ten  or  fifteen  days,  accordiii{r  to  the  weather. 

The  bottles  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  if  not  new,  care 

Itiust  be  taken  that  no  lead-drops  remain  in  them,  &s  these 

»poil  the  wine  and  render  it  deleterious. 

The  corks  should  be  perfectly  sound,  and  as  elajslic  rb 
possible,  so  that  when  driven  home  they  may  expand  be- 
yond the  contracted  part  of  the  neck  of  the  Iwttle,  and 
thoroughly  exclude  the  air.  To  a-ssist  in  this  object,  as 
well  as  to  protect  the  corks  from  insects,  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  is  often  dipped  in  melted  wax.  If  gnm  elemi  be  an 
ingredient  iu  the  wax,  insects  are  less  prone  to  attack  the 
corks.  But  the  wine  within  oflen  corrodes  the  cork;  Ihis 
is  particularly  the  case  with  Madeira  and  all  sweet  wines. 
Such  also  are  most  liable  to  the  aggressions  of  insects, 
and  must  frequently  be  recorked.  AH  these  inconveni- 
ences, as  well  as  the  serious  loss  of  wine  resulting  from 
them,  are  likely  to  be  got  entirely  rid  of  by  the  use  of  the 
patent  caoutchouc  stoppers,  which,  besides  being  in  the 
first  instance  cheaper  than  corks,  can  be  often  used  a  second 
lime;  they  seal  hermetically  the  wine,  to  which  they  are 
incapable  of  communicating  either  taste  or  colour,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  For  Champagne, 
vhich  has  always  to  be  corked  twice,  they  offer  great  ad- 
vantages. As  Champagne  is  bottled  alter  remaining  at 
longest  only  three  years  in  the  cask,  considerable  deposit 
takes  place  in  the  bottle.  When  recorked  this  is  got  rid 
of  by  the  process  of  (legorgement.  The  bottle  is  inclined, 
the  mouth  downwards,  till  all  the  sediment  is  lodged  in 
the  neck  ;  the  cork  is  withdrawn,  some  of  the  wine  nishes 
Out,  carrying  before  it  the  lees ;  the  escape  of  the  rest  is 
hindered  by  an  atlroit  adaptation  of  the  fore-finger.  To  fill 
Up  the  void  caused  by  the  wine  which  has  escaped,  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar-candy  in  any  of  tiie  common  red  wines  of  the 
country  is  added:  the  permanent  cork  ^or  the  caoutchouc 
stopper)  is  now  introduced  ;  when  the  latter,  a  simple  but 
convenient  piece  of  mechanism  is  used  :  it  is  then  wired 
down,  and  occasionally  covered  with  tin-foil.  If  preserved 
in  a  cool  cellar,  good  Champagne  may  be  kept  in  perfec- 
tion ten  or  twenty  yeanj.  In  the  great  stores  at  Kheims 
the  breakage  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  Italian  wines  olU'n  have  only  olive-oil  poured  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle,  without  using  a  cork. 

When  ready  for  the  consumer  wine  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  has  always  recommended  it  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  beverages  known.  Yet  wines  dif- 
fer much,  not  only  in  those  nicer  points  which  ehide  the 
research  of  the  chemist,  but  also  in  those  matters  wliichare 
within  his  reach,  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  which  he 
can  easily  funiish.  To  give  a  full  diflercntial  account  of 
even  the  more  common  wines  is  impossible :  a  general 
view  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Most  wines  contain  the 
following  principles,  in  greater  or  less  propoilion;  the 
chief  differences  being  the  circumstance  of  the  wine  being 
a  white  or  red  one  : — 

Water.  Alcohol.  Boiiquet  (vnlntile  oil  T  an  tether f). 
Sugar.  Gum.  Extractive  matter.  Gluten  (except  when 
tannin  is  present).  Acetic  acid.  Malic  acid  r  Citric 
acid?  Bi-tartrate  of  potash.  Tartrate  of  alumina  and 
potash  (in  German  wines).  Sulphate  of  potash.  Chlo- 
ridesofsodium  and  potassium.  Tannin.  Colouring-matter 
of  husk  (f «  red  leiues).  Carbonic  acid  (in  Champagne  and 
other  efferrescing  xcines,  and  probably  in  tmail  proportion 
in  mnuy  other  wines.) 

Wines  are  classified  according  to  the  predominance  of 
certain  of  these  ingredients.  When  much  alcohol  IS  pre- 
sent, they  arc  termed  strong  or  generous :  when  othei-wiae, 
light  or  nvofi ;  when  much  sugar  undecomposcd,  stpeet  or 
luscious  ("vins  de  liqueur);  when  little,  dnj :  if  a  free  acid 
considcntbie   proportion   be   present,   they  are   called 
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acid  or  actaceut;  when  much  carbonic  acid 
then  sparkling  or  effervescing  imotuscux  ot 
schtiumweine,  German;.  Water  is  more  abuncf 
made  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  the  wine  from  nc< 
or  young  vines.  These  are  also  moat  prone  to  \ 
sour.  With  the  antients  it  was  a  great  object  to  g^ 
the  watery  portion,  and  for  this  purpose  they  eifl 
various  expedients,  and  often  rt?ndered  them  as  ll 
tar.  The  plan  now  adopted  by  the  French  is  best,! 
starch-sugar  to  the  must.  Tlie  clieapnciB  of  this  ta 
only  recommendation,  as  it  really  is  of  the  same  nj 
grape-sugar.  fSLG.\R.]  1 

Alcohol. — The  amount  of  this  principle  present  il 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists,  who  arc  noi 
rally  agreed  that  it  exists  from  an  early  stage  ofj 
mentation,  and  is  not  a  product  of  di»tillaUon.  as  B 
Fabbroni,  and  others  mamtained.  But  in  addition] 
naturally  present,  much  brandv  is  too  often  introdira 
wines  intended  for  the  English  market.  The  tabiel 
Brande,  of  the  quantity  in  ditterent  wines,  is  ca 
quoted  ;  but  recent  analyses  show  that  the  .udooh^ 
are  much  too  liigh,  prowibly  from  liis  ha . 
wines  largely  adulterated.  The  following 
Fontcnelle  and  Professor  Christison  are  more  to  ^ 
on,  and  agree  better  with  that  of  Dr.  HendeiaoOMPi 


If.  Julia-Fontenelle't  Tabk, 


Bamyulls 

Kiveaaltes 

Colliouvre 

Lapalme 

Mirepeissel     , 

Sttlces 

Narbonne 

Lerignan 

Leucate  de  Fiton 

Montagnac     . 

Niiisau  . 


Alouluil 

l)y  VoliiniP, 

prr  c«aL 

21-96 
21'80 
21-62 
20-93 
20  45 
20-43 
19-90 
10  4G 
19  70 
in-30 
1«-1^0 


Mcze     . 
Bc/.i«}res 

Lunel    . 

Montpellier 

Carca»*i>"f 

FroniJ 

Bouri^i  ' 

Bordeaux 

Champaifne 

Toulouse 


Dr.  ChrislitQiit  Table,  from  KrperimenU} 


Port,  weakest           .         ,         .         ,  U 

„     mean  of  7  wines       .         »         .  1* 

„     strongest          ....  17 

White  Port      .....  1-! 

Sherrj',  weakest        .         .         .         .  l.*" 

„     mean  of  13  wines  not  long  in  cask  M 

„    strongest        .         .        .         .  1( 

„    mean  of  0  long  in  cask  in  Eiast 

Indies        .         .         .         .  74 

„     Madre  da  Xeres      ...  It 

Madeira,  long  in  cask  in  East  Indies  U 

,,        strongest   .         ,         .         .  1<: 

Teneriffe,  long  in  cask  in  Calcutta     .  1.*] 

Sercial    ......  1' 

Dry  Lisbon      .         .         .         ,  u 

Shiraz ]< 

.\montillado   .....  15 

CInret,  first  growth.  1811           .         .  7 

ChSteau-Ijitour,  first  growth,  1825    .  7 

Rosan,  si?con<l  errowth,  1825    .         .  7 

Vin  Ordinaire,  Bordeaux           .         .  S 

Rivesaltes        .....  5 

Malmsey         .....  1^ 

Rudesheimer,  first  quality                   .  I? 

„            inferior  ditto        .         .  ( 

Hnmbacher,  first  quality           .         .  " 

Edinburgh  Ale,  unbottfed        .         .  E 

„              two  yeare  bottled      .  ( 

London  Porter,  four  months  in  bottle  t 

The  condition  in  which  alcohol  oxl^i,^  ; 
product  of  the  primary  and  secondm 
grape  is  very  different  from  tliat  in  •\- 
obtained  by  distillation,  even  of  wine,  u  i 
finest  French  bi-andy.     The  addition  of  n 
to  wine  is  always  to  bo  rcprobnled,  a»  it  ' 

qualities  of  the  wine,  making  it  flat  and  . 
much  alcohol  is  not  necessary  to  the  kecpi 
clear,  since  the   Rhine  wines  keep  for  a  ct 
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ity  of  alcohol  is  seldom  more  tlian  eight  or 
cent.  Dr.  MnJulloch  has  forcibly  point  t;d  out 
'  f  adding  brandy  to  wine  in  his '  Remarks,'  p>  140 : 
:;tice,  universal  in  the  wines  of  Spain,  PortueaJ, 
which  are  intended  for  the  En§;lish  market,  nu 
introduced  into  our  domestic  wines,  under  the 
notion  of  preventing  thera  turning  sour,  and 
-s«5ea  that  it  enabled  them  to  keep  a  longer  time.' 
assisting  in  preserving  the  wine,  it  decomposes 
■  "yer  slow  the  effects  of  this  decomposition  may 
i«y  arc  not  the  less  certain.  The  first  and  most 
»«3S  effect  is  the  loss  of  that  undefinable  lively  or 
''ovr  which  all  those  who  possess  accuracy  of  taste 
eo-ver  in  French  wines  or  in  natural  wines ;  and  a 
^  iiarhich  must  be  sensible,  by  the  principle  of  con- 
^  "tl^e  dullest  palate  which  shall  compare  the  taste 
ife^  -w'xih  that  of  Port,  or  that  of  Hock  or  Grave  with 
Or  Bucellas,  It  tends  equally,  although  in  a  greater 
ol"  time,  to  destroy  the  union  of  the  colouring  prin- 
i»»V»ich  is  well  known  to  be  deposited  in  Port  wines, 
^p^irently  in  a  gr^&^t  measure  from  the  action  of  this 
h  substance.  Tliis  fact  explains  why  dishonest  wine* 
:rianta  add  brandy  to  their  Port  wines,  to  g^ve  them 
a  the  appearance  of  age,  by  producing  the  crtut,  a 
!t\on  by  which  no  experienced  or  intelligent  wine- 
iker  allows  himself  to  be  misled.  Moreover  no  quan- 
'  of  brandy  can  hinder  the  process  of  acetification, 
(he  circumstances  favourable  to  it  are  present.  The 
itttect  of  adding  bi-andy  is  to  make  the  >'inegar 
^r,  not  to  prevent  its  formation.  This  is  sufficiently 
*  in  the  process  of  making  vinegar  in  Germany,  by 
ia  termed  the  quick  vinegar-work,  viz.  by  whicn 
>]  is  directly  transformed  into  vinegar  in  a  few  hours, 
■  Zhetionary  of  Art*,  'Acetic  Acid.')  I  have  dwelt 
)re  on  this  subject  because  this  view  is  opposed  to 
Jar  opinions  and  practices,  opinions  most  assuredly 
on  erroneous  and  vague  analogies  drawn  from 
supposed  preservative  power  residing  in  spirits.  I 
more  particular  in  calling  to  this  subject  the  atten- 
if  those  who  may  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
ic  wines,  because  a  notion  is  prevalent  that  these 
tare  above  all  others  deficient  in  durability,  and  can- 
tUt  without  this  admixture.  The  effect,  on  the  con- 
ift  to  destroy  the  briskness  of  these  wines,  often  the 
Fmetitorious  quality  they  poasess,  while  it  increases 
[expense  and  diminishes  their  salubrity'  (p.  156). 

alcohol  thus  uncombined  acts  on  trie  organs  of  the 
[in  the  same  way  as  alcohol  only  diluted  with  an 
^alent  quantity  of  water.  This  is  manifest  even  in  the 
eoce  of  the  moral  effects  of  unadulterated  wine,  in 
1  the  spirit  is  an  integral  element,  and  those  of  the 
Ired  liquids  which  serve  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  a 
*>  portion  of  alcohol.  The  pure  light  wines  of  France 
Germany  produce  an  agreeable  exhilaration  of  mind, 
,' Unlike  the  mere  physical  excitement,  almost  amount- 
to  ferocity,  which  results  from  the  largely  brandied 
,  which  are  too  much  in  vogue  in  England. 
disea&es  also  which  attend  spirit-arinker«,  chiefly 
i  of  the  liver,  are  commonly  met  with  among  the 
Ben  of  wines  to  which  brandy  or  whiskey  has  been 
titiously  added,  though  such  disorders  rarely  if  ever 
even  the  intemperate  use  of  pure  wine.  Much 
of  the  ill-health  supposed  to  follow  the  habitual 
k  wine  must  be  attributed  to  the  alcohol  with  which 
adulterated,  not  to  the  wine  itself.  Certain  it  is 
iitoxication  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  among  the  in- 
its  of  the  wine-producing  countries.  It  nas  been 
be  inexplicable  why  a  quantity  of  alcohol  form- 
integral  portion  of  some  good  sound  wine  wilt  not 
the  head  to  the  extent  or  with  the  rapidity  that 
\e  quantity  will  do  when  taken  pure,  or  still  more 
By  wnen  diluted  with  water.  If  tne  power  which  all 
'  ible  acids  possess  of  counteracting  intoxication  be 
to  mind,  it  seems  natural  that  the  free  acids  prc- 
in  wine  should  hinder  the  spirit  from  acting  preju- 
jallv.  Tartaric  acid,  that  one  most  common  in  good 
i€,  nas  the  greatest  power  in  this  respect.  [Tartaric 
■ID.]  As  the  dome^c  wines,  whether  obtained  from 
I  atakeri  of  twtrels,  or  prepared  at  home,  have  the 
gtai  quantity  of  alcohol  adventitiously  mixed  with 
Mn,  often  to  the  amount  of  a  fourth  or  even  a  third,  it  is 
kst  importajit  that  the  facts  above  stated  should  be 
to  the  consumers  of  them,  more  particularly  to 
P«  C«  No.  1738. 


females,  who  frequently  imagine  that  they  are  taking 
something  less  objectionable  m  preferring  these  to  (he 
wines  used  by  men.  The  light  wines  ot  France,  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Moselle,  or  the  Amontillado  ami  Manzxnilla  of 
Spain,  to  which  brandv  is  not  added,  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended, as  more  wholesome  and  not  very  much  more  ex- 
pensive :  at  all  events  the  health  would  gain  where  the 
purse  suffers. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  habits,  at  once  discreditable  and  difficult  to  be 
relinquished,  are  contracted  by  women  by  the  use  of  these 
highly  stimulating  mixtures : 

'  If  once  iiulueed  iheM  oordUl  lip*  to  try, 
AU  frtfl  th«  caM,  uul  ftm  the  danger  ly  ; 
For  w)iili>  otjUiiMd  otdmat  Uiey  *iv  al I  th«  tarn. 
And  when  denied,  then  draoM  are  the  icMutce.' — Orabit. 

Sugar  is  the  characteristic  of  the  siceft  wines.  It  di- 
minisnes  with  age,  so  that  old  wines  of  this  sort  are  less 
pernicious  than  the  new.  Some,  such  as  those  of  Bcr- 
gerac,  lose  their  s^veetness  in  six  months,  and  become  ffri/. 
They  are  mostly  taken  in  small  quantity  as  liqueurs;  but 
still  even  in  jmall  quantity  they  are  hurtful  to  persons  dis- 
posed to  the  oxalic  acid  calculus,  or  to  diabetes  and  must 
De  avoided.  Bilious  persons  should  abstain  from  them  as 
from  saccharine  fluids. 

They  are  more  easily  imitated  than  the  dry  and  light 
wines;  and  at  Cette  in  Languedoc  there  exists  an  establish- 
ment for  the  manufificture  of  wines  in  imitation  of  all  the 
known  vtns  de  liqueurs.  The  Rivesaltes,  Lunel,  and  l-Von- 
tignan  of  France,  the  Paxarcte,  Tent,  and  Malaga  of  Spain, 
the  original  Malmsey  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  that  of 
Madeira,  the  Constantias,  the  Tokay,  and  Lacnrynm  Chrisli, 
with  Lissa  of  Sicily,  are  the  most  famous  of  this  class  of 
wines.  Bitters,  such  as  wormwood,  are  often  used  along 
with  them,  which  renders  them  less  cloying  and  diminishes 
their  tendency  to  derange  the  stomach. 

Acids. — It  has  been  shown  above  that  a  free  acid  is 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fungus  (Soccharo- 
myces)  with  which  the  progress  of  fermentation  seems 
closely  connected,  for  tne  evolution  of  the  bouquet, 
for  the  agreeableness  of  the  wine,  and  probably  for  its 
wholesomencss.  It  is  therefore  a  popular  error  to  de- 
nounce the  acidity  of  wine.  The  kind  of  acid  present  is 
however  a  very  important  point.  Tartaric  acid  is  the  best. 
Whether  malic  acid  be  ever  present  in  good  pure  wine  is 
doubtful.  It  is  said  to  prevail  in  wines  made  in  wet  sea- 
sons. Citric  acid  is  perhaps  found  in  wine  made  from 
unripe  grapes.  It  is  not  certain  that  oxalic  acid  is  ever 
found  in  wine.  It  may  be  formed,  in  some  rare  instances. 
It  is  very  likely  however  to  exist  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  spurious  wine  now  largely  made  from  the  garden 
rhubarb.  On  many  persons  it  must  have  a  veiy  hurtful 
effect.  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  is  that  however  which 
mostly  abounds  in  low  poor  wines,  especially  of  northern 
countries,  and  in  good  wines  which  have  been  mismanaged 
and  allowed  to  spoil.  The  flat  taste  of  the  fluid  and  a  smell 
of  vinegar  declare  its  presence.  When  wine  is  drunk  on 
draught  or  from  the  tap,  it  is  most  apt  to  form  acid,  unless 
the  consumption  be  rapid.  It  is  to  disguise  its  presence 
that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  practices  is  adopted  by 
vintners,  namely,  adding  sugar  of  lead  to  the  tainted  liquid. 
When  this  is  suspected  to  nave  been  used,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  reveal  its  presence.  Sometimes  it  is  present 
in  bottled  wine  from  a  leaden  shot  being  left  in  the  bottle. 
A  small  iron  chain  is  safest  and  best  for  cleaning  bottles. 
Carbonic  acid  not  only  renders  the  wine  sparkling,  but 
increases  its  exhilarating  action,  as  felt  in  Champagne. 
Tannic  acid  is  present  in  Port  and  Tent,  to  the  former  of 
which  it  imparls  both  roughness  and  astringency.  The 
sweetness  of  Tent  hinders  the  roughness  being  felt  so  per- 
ceptibly, but  it  is  undoubtedly  astringent,  and  may  be 
beneficially  used  as  such  when  Port  disagrees.  White  Port 
is  less  rough,  and  is  not  much  used,  except  to  lighten  the 
colour  and  give  the  appearance  of  age  to  red  Port.  In 
the  German  wines  Berzelius  states  that  there  exists  tar- 
trate of  alumina  and  potass.  Bi-lartratc  of  potass  is  more 
common.  It  is  precipitated  along  wth  the  colouring 
matter,  and  termed  argol,  found  in  wine-casks. 

Respecting  the  relative  amount  of  acidity  in  different 
wines  much  error  prevails,  not  only  in  the  popular  mind,  but 
among  medical  men.  Dr.  Prout  [On  Siovmch  and  Renal 
Diieases,  4th  edit.,  p.  8)  affirms  that  sound  Sherry  contains 
less  acid  and  sugar  than  any  other  wine.    BvA  w.N«wJi.N«srj 


d^ 


aaremi  tixpentnenU  on  difTerent  wines  by  no  means  con- 
firm this  statement.  If  applied  to  Manzauilla,  which  is 
the  favourite  wine  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  true ;  but  that 
wine  ii  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  hflwever  well  it 
deserves  to  be  so,  wa  its  freedom  from  adventitioua  brandy 
and  from  much  acidity,  with  its  slight  degree  of  bittemesa, 
a  quality  always  to  be  prized  in  wine,  strongly  recom- 
mend it  as  a  summer  wine.  It  will  be  found  thai  Port 
wine,  both  red  and  white,  has  lesa  free  acid  than  even 
some  of  the  finest  Sherries.  Madeira  has  long  laboured 
under  a  most  unjust  opprobrium  in  this  respect.  That 
bad  Madeira,  and  the  wine  which,  thoueh  produced  else- 
where, was  sold  for  it,  contain  much  acia,  and  readily  dis- 
agreed with  the  stomach,  may  be  perfectly  true;  but 
genuine  first-rate  Madeira  has  certainly  very  little,  espe- 
cially alter  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  •  The  Madeira 
wines  had  fallen  oft'  in  quality  from  over-shipment,  and 
thereby  gave  further  effect  to  this  taste  for  Sherry.  In 
this  a  useful  lesson  was  given  to  all  wine-growing  coun- 
tries, as  Madeira,  although  now  as  good,  or  ratlier,  we 
sliould  say  better  than  ever,  has  not  yet  regained  its  former 
favour  in  this  country.'  The  observations  of  Dr.  Paris  are 
too  just  to  be  omitted  : — '  What,  lor  instance,  is  the  acid 
contained  in  Madeira,  and  against  which  so  many  mighty 
objections  have  been  urged  r— An  atom  merely  of  tartar  1 
And  yet  the  person  who  fancies  that  his  digestion  can  be 
deranged  by  its  action,  will  swallow  twenty  times  Uie 
quantity  of  the  same  ingredient  in  some  other  shape,  with 
perfect  indifference  and  impunity.'  '  Before  we  quit,"  says 
the  same  author,  '  the  subject  of  vinous  acidity,  I  shall 
beg  to  say  a  few  words  upon  its  supposed  influence  in  ex- 
citing parox}'sji]s  of  gout.  That  such  attacks  have  fol- 
loweu  particular  potations,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  ;  but  a 
slight  excess  of  any  kind,  whether  in  diet  or  exercise,  will 
exoite  the  disease  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  Where  the 
train  is  laid,  an  additional  glass  of  Claret  may  have  acted 
as  the  match ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  explosion  would 
have  equally  taken  place  had,  instead  of  Claret,  some 
other  exciting  cause  tired  it'  {On  Diet, -p.  196^1.  Liebig 
unhesitatingly  affirms  that,  while  to  the  free  acid  the  ex- 
quisite bouquet  of  the  Rhine  wines  is  owing,  to  the  tartar 
present  in  ttiem  some  of  their  most  salutary  properties  iDe- 
loiig.  To  this  he  attributej*  the  immxmity  enjoyed  by  tliose 
on  the  Rhine  aud  Moselle,  indeed  of  ail  who  use  the  Ger- 
man winesv  iiom  the  uric  acid  diathesis.  This  statement 
of  the  utility  of  these  wines  might  be  suspected  to  origi- 
nate in  national  partiality;  but  it  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Prout  ancl  many  others  who  have  attended  to  the 
subject,  and  who  have  investigated  it  free  from  prejudice 
or  favour.  An  occasiuual  use  of  them  is  objectionable,  but 
the  habitual  use  is  most  salutary.  (See  Prout,  4tli  edit., 
p.  210.)  Bemg  light,  they  can  be  drunk  without  dilutiun, 
which  is  preferable  to  reducing  a  strong  wine  by  adding 
water,  which  is  much  more  prone  to  produce  acidity  in 
the  stomach.  (Prout,  p.  9.)  The  water,  furnishiiia;  the 
oxygen  aiid  hydrogen  nece&sarv  to  convert  the  alcohoT  into 
acetic  acid,  probably  favours  the  production  of  the  acid. 
Moreover  wine  diluted  with  water  more  readily  produces 
intoxication  than  the  pure  wine  would  do;  peniaps,  as 
Dr.  Paris  has  suggestecf,  by  thus  applying  the  stimulus  to 
a  larger  surface  of  the  stomach  {On  Diet,  p.  191). 

The  classification  of  wines  has  engaged  the  atlentioii  of 
almost  all  writers  who  have  treated  of  (hem  ;  but  no  satia- 
I'., ,..  ,,  ..p  jjjjjj  jjg  presented.  Jullien,  in  his  very  vahiable 
^  "fi  lie  tout  It's  Viguoblss  connut,  has  given  a 

gt ,,...cid  one,  foJlowcd  by  an  arra-"- •:■•""♦  of  the  wines 

of  each  country  into  five  or  fewer  cla>  .uishing  the 

wines,  siroplv  so  called,  from  the  villi  u,  ..^-.an-a,  and  sub- 
dividirie:  each  into  the  red  and  white.  This  for  all  com- 
merciaT  purposes  is  sufficient,  but  for  dieletical,  or  as  a 
guide  to  inilividuals  desirous  of  procuring  wine  for  their 
own  conauniptioa,  is  futile.  The  greater  number  of  the 
4iil'erent  kinds  mentioned  are  never  heard  of  beyond  the 
dUtrict  where  they  are  produced,  cither  from  being  entirely 
cowimaed  by  the  inhabitants,  or  from  the  difficulty  or 
expense  of  transport,  or  from  deficiency  in  those  qualities 
which  ensure  their  preservation  or  recommend  them  to 
distant  lands.  This  is  especially  the  cjise  with  what  are 
termed  the  fourth  or  fifth  growths,  which  are  seldom,  even 
in  good  veai-s,  worth  the  expense  of  transport,  if  sold  under 
their  real  names  iumI  at  their  just  value.  The  firel,  second, 
and  even  third  growths  in  good  years,  bring  a  pnce  on 
the  spot  which  puts  it  out  of  Uie  power  of  pecscp^  QQt  pos- 


sessed of  large  capitals  to  obtain  ctth  ■  amall 
them.    The  principal  English  shipping: -houso*  at  Ikitidj 
and  the  first-rate  nouses  in  this  country'  make  thi 
chases  only  in  the  good  vintages  ;   and  tt  is  thWf  c 
tion  which  then  rai«cs  the  price,  and  the  abaenct 
demaud  which  makes  it  sink  again  in  the  unfav 
seasons.      Those  who  desire  good   and    sound  w>u 
seek  the  first  growths,  and  to  obtain  them  they  m 
with  merchants  of  established  character,  and  g>vc  « 
nerating  price,  otherwise  they  will  bo  expoied  to 
their  purse  and  injury  to  their  health.     It  must  b 
to  any  one  that  first-rale  wine  roust  always  be  high 
if  it  be  borne  in  naind  tluit  the  market-\alue  of 
vineyard  is  very  great ;  that  the  territi"" ''  ■  ^' 
in  genera]  vei'y  limited;  that  the  cx]> 
very  high  (see  numerous   f'tM^nit.^ 
Bronner's  Weinbau  in  S'ud- 
TVeiiibereilung  itt  der  Chu    j    , 
expenses  are  as  great  in  the  bad  yeai> 
return,  as  in  the  good  years  ;  that  the  i 
able  vintages  are  laie  and  distant ;  and  tliwl  ;^oni 
intendence  and  expense  are  necessary  till  the  wim 
perfection ;  not  to  mention  the  loss  trom 
breakage,  and  other  accidents,  and  1 
accumulating  interest  of  the  originu: 
twenty  or  thirty  years.     Besides  all  th^ 
paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  roercl 
a  charge  on  the  consumer.     It  is  better  to  abstain  aJ 
from  wine,  than  take  that  which  is  bad. 

From  what  has  l)een  previously  said  it  may  be 
that  domestic  wines  are  most  unwholesome,  ande 
apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach.    Their 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  will  be  nearly  suj-^ 
cheap  wines  ot  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 

The  question  whether  wine  should  be  taken  «l 
individuals  in  health  need  not  be  di 
universal  consent  of  mankind  has  set: 
none  but  one-sided  individuals  i)'* 

their  fellow-creatures  of  one  o;  "f  51 

dence.  which  lightens  the  toil  of  t  ■>  ■.  :y*^ 

its  enjoyments,  because  a  few  nbu»i  W 

wine  on  the  human  system  ia  widely  t..; -in 

spirits  or  of  beer. 

To  attempt  to  give  rules  for  the  cmplovnicntofWfl 
to  fix  the  kind  proper  for  differi'  mpfl* 

the  observation  of  Van  Swiete n  I.  ...l»t»~ 

as  tu  food  :  '  To  say  what  kind  is  suitkibiv,  without  km 
for  whom,  is  as  absurd  as  to  assert  that  the  wind  w 
able,  without  knowing  to  what  port  tht 
For  young  children  wine  is  generally 
circulation  is  already  rapid,  and  their  u'.'i . 
susceptible.     All  invalids,  and  indeed  otlu 
mixing  wines  ;  the  reason  for  thi^  rule  is 
two  wines  arc  mixed   more  or  less  fi-rni' 
which  a  weak  stomach  is  unable  to  contro 
hurtful  from  the  large  quantity  of  undeoompoacd  Iw^ 
saccharine  matter  which  it  contain*.    Some  wino  !wl 
re«ch  perfection  long  before  oth«rs.  ^ 

wines  are  excellent  m  ten  years,  tlu 
some  of  the  clarets  iu  four.     Of  sherries,  il*ii 
fit  for  use  in  four  years,  so  that  the  inttre^t  <•< 
thirty  or  forty  years  does  not  tend  to 

A  wholesome  beverage  is  not  the 
grape.    'Brandy  may  be  c\'      ■    ' 
but  more  is  drawn  Irom  si 
strongest  wines  aie  not  lho.-»   »>. 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  di-.^ 
decline,  than  those  which  arc  pr 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  1  > 

more  developed  state  in  them.  in 

and   rough    uroduce  brandy  with  difhvully.     TIm  j 
wines,  if  distilled,  give  littlebrandy.  1 

^ 'Die  tartar  and  dregs  ate  not  i 

commerce  :  the  tartar  »  used  in  \--. 
the  dregs  are  dried,  and  serve  the  hai:  i| 

the  fabrication  of  hals.'  <Paguicrre.)  o 

cured  in  large  quantity  from  wine  or  lu  •>{ 

at  Orleans.    Wine  is  sometimes  used  as  a  i 

dicinal  substances ;  but  as  theite  are  apt  to  k^ux,  ^w^ 
or  vinegar  IS  preferred  in  many  caaea,  1 

(^Henderson,  History  of  Antieat  aad  Mjilfrn  ^ 
M'Culloch,  On  Wine;  Paguierre,  fVtwi  </  Barm 
Biisl^,  f{nt  to  the   Vimyard*  qf  Spain  and  Pn^ 


■  '•  '  4l 


W  f'"  ''•■" '  "■'  ^■-^-  -— '  "-"/re  in  Aut- 

V-  'r*  con  nut  .■ 

9t  ...  ..Iso  tf'einbau 

►ffficA  ;  ftchams,  >.av :  Oraff,  Der 

n  ah  Getrank    ;.  .•   Bronner,  Die 

I  Schattmweim ;  and  Communicationi  from  the 
tntrift.) 

AND  SPIRIT  TRADK.  The  consumption  of 
irits  in  the  United  King<1oni  Amount*  in  round 
about  28  million  gnllons.  the  duty  on  which, 
"~".  i»  equal  to  above  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
e  average  fonsiimption  of  wine  of  all  Itinda  is 
ion  gallons,  thoiiE:li  duritij;  the  last  three  or 
n  consequence  of  the  dcpix-ssed  state  of  the 
haa  fallen  very  much  below  this  quantity,  and 
iiantily  which  paid  duty  was  little  more  than 
Ions.  Of  foreig-n  and  colonial  spirits  the 
mption  is  about  3^  million  (gallons ;  and  of 
about  20  million  gallon*,  though  in  1842  it 
«  qtiantiiv  from  various  causes.  The  stock  of 
lly  equal  to  two  years'  consumption : 
quantity  under  bond  in  the  port  of 
1,KKH.:^47  gallon's,  and  there  were  4.440,246 
t  thu  oulports.  At  the  same  date  there  were 
nJlona  of  forei^  and  colonial  spirits  in  bond, 
3,669,672  gallons  were  In  London,  and  2,491,533 
•poftn- 

c  (if  duty  on  wines  and  spirits  has  had  great  in- 
I  thp  pul'ilic  taste.     In  1700  the  average  consump- 
■n»  in  England  was  nearlv  one  gallon  per  head, 
t  i«  now  le«  than  a  fourth  of  a  gallon.    Prior  to 
•  ty  the  wines  consumed  in  this  country  were 
lie  prodticc  of  FVance,  but  although  the 
cnch  wines  wax  equalised  in  1831,  the  annual  con- 
only  amounts  to  one  gallon  amongst  sixty  people. 
•'  iiplion  of  wine  is  li)  gallons  per  head  ; 

•nodcrate  duties,  the  coniumption  of 
i.c  i-i  ..Ml  -allon  per  head-     Mr.  Porter  states  iit 
•Wi  of  the  Nation,'  that  there  are  wines  produced 
belter  adapted  to  the  English  taste   than   the 
nes  usually  drunk  here,  and  that  they  could  be 
at  sixpence  a  bottle  without   duty.    If>  as  he 
IBW  of  feir  quality  and  flavour  could  be  sold  by 
le  shilling  the  bottle,  the  consumption  would  no 
ire ;  but  the  duty  alone  is  at  present  not 
.:  a  bottle,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
ajption   of  French  wines  is  chicfiy  conllned  to 
e  first  class.  As  another  iUustnition  of  the  effect 
ities  in  checking  consumption,  it  may  be  stated 
resent  duty  of  22*.  lOi/.  on  foreign  spirits  is  less 
than  the  duly  of  11*.  Id.  in  iHO'l  ;  though  if  the 
isumption  had  followed  the  increase  of  popula- 
iiitv   ^^,-,„^f]  have  been  2.465,707/.    more  than 
cived.    The  pieaent  rates  of  duty 
I  are  from  3tX)  to   1000  per  cent., 
.  laiity  ;  on  rum  from  200  to  400  per  cent. ; 
irom  500  to  800  per  cent. ;  on  Irish  and 
a  »Dwits  (whiskey!  about  200  per  cent. ;  and  on 
looteh  malt  spirits    whiskey)  3U0  per  cent,  and 


mall,  and  the  remainder  from  malt  nnd  unn 

Ireland  about  a  tenth  is  from  malt,  and,  witli  ■ 

a  few  hundred  gallons  from  potatoes,  the  rfinai: 

malt  and  unmalted  grain.    The  number  of  galloi: 

disi.lL.rl   ,n  i.'.i.-T<i„^^  i„  lg42,  was  6.008.450.  in 

7.*  .  in  Ireland  5.315,090  enllyug. 

i'  '    '  L--.  7*.  lOcf.  per  gallon  in  England,  3.V,  8rf.  i» 

Scotland,  and  after  March  11th,  lfW2,  the  duly  in  Ireland 

was  increased  from  2f.  8rf.  to  3».  Sd. 

The  number  of  perrons  engaged  in  the  various  trude*  of, 
diatilling.  compounding,  and  retajJing  apirit^  in  lg40,  wm 
as  follows; — 


in;  in 
on  of 


In  th%fe' 


BdcIukI. 

floiUvta 

.     Ur^mi. 

Distiller*  and  rectifiers 

106 

215 

112 

Dealers  not  retailers     . 

.      2.022 

452 

304 

Retailers — premises  rated 
Under  10/ 

.     15.431 

10,304 

11.054 

10/.  and  under  20'..      .     . 

10,092 

4,112 

3,078 

20         „            2.->  .     .      . 

3.3a3 

3Q] 

2B7 

25        ..           ;jo  .     .     . 

2,  inn 

I7H 

1R9 

30          .,             40  .      .      . 

3.nK4 

2n7 

271 

40         „            50  .      .      . 

2,.%)lt 

■sn 

148 

50  and  upwards       .     .     , 

C02a 

2^16 

2dG 

The  dealers  in  foreign  wine  in  the  eanie  year  were  h 
foliowB : — 

Eo(ta««.  BeaMaiHi.  liatenL 
Not  being  dealers  in  spirits  or  b«er    1,7»3        28       173 
Dealers  in  beer  but  not  in  spirita    .          44        31       2,*»2 

Dealers  in  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  .    22,113  2,H00    1,964 
Passage  vessels  with  retail  licences        254         93        25 

The  following  tahl«,  showing  the  consumption  of  British 
spirits  in  different  years  during  the  present  cenfury,  is 
abridged  from  vol.  lii.  of  Porter's  ♦  Progr«88  of  the 
Nation :' — 


Biiflaiid. 

BoKlaiidt 

IrRUwI. 

Vu\m  KtBgtai. 

»»U.. 

pdlK 

«■!!■. 

(•Ih. 

1802 

a464,3S0 

1.158.558 

4,715,008 

y,33R,036 

1812 

3.022.970 

5S1,.524 

4,(ioy,:t(j| 

0,21.3,795 

1821 

4.125.(J1C 

2,3a-»,4y5 

3.31 1.41J2 

U,H22,573 

1891 

7.434.047 

5.7lKJ.«89 

8.710.072 

21,^5,406 

1838 

7/J3H,4SiO 

G,25y.7il 

12.2^*6,^42 

26.480,543 

1841 

8,160,985 

5.i)80,U05 

0,4«>,443 

20,042,333 

Y  vcars  the  number  of  distillers  in  England  has 
»d  twelve.  In  1835  six  distillers  ii  '  "  i  and 
'  paid  1.030.202/.  duty  out  of  l  the 

Ut  of  duty  paid  by  distillers  iti  KuKumi.  The 
dixtillere  in  Scotland  in  the  above  year  was  360, 
*«re  (f7  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  number  of  rectifiers 
.Scotland,  and  Ireland  is  a  proof  of  the  different 
e  people  m  each  country.  In  England,  in  \B35, 
If"  nctiliers,  in  Scotland  ll.antfin  Ireland  19. 
Iniinily  of  mm  is  consumed  either  in  Scotland 
tlie  pure  home  spirit  without  any  artificial 
being  preferred.  Neariy  the  whole  of  the  spirit 
"^  'land  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  recti- 
mldition  of  various  ingredients,  gives  it 
Geneva  [Gix] ;  and  above  500,000 
^iritarc  flavoured  in  imitation  of  French 
•  '-'t  drunk  in  England  under  the 
1  from  Scotland,  and  a  small 
i.L  number  of  jjallons  imported 
Scotland  in  1842  was   l,652»e79,  and 

I  grain  together  an*  u«ed  in  the  Engli.^h 


per 
I're- 
14.1, 

r  5 

J2-3 


BJand. 


Ilts  of  Uie  Scotch  spirits  are  made  from  i  half  a  century  ago,     [Port.] 


In  1841  the  consumption  of  Britiidh  Kpiiits  was  at  the 
rate  of  0-51  gallons  per  head  in  England,  2*28  gallons  in 
Scotland,  and  O'flO  gallons  in  Ireland.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  temperaiicp  movement  in  Irt-land.  the 
rate  of  consumption  in  ''  * 

head.  Tlie  quantify  ol 
land  fell  from  12,296.34i  !,hi...h^,  in  i-v»~ 
in  1841,  the  only  change  of  duty  being  an 
percent.  The  further  diminished  consumpiuu  , 
IS  partly  apparent,  as  the  incrcHse  of  duty  (Vom  2*.  8(A  to 
3t.  8fl.  a  gallon  led  to  illicit  distillation.  By  tlii-i  iwMi. 
lion  of  a  shilling  a  gallon  duty,  the  minister  um 
an  increased  revenue  of  250.(X)0/. ;  instead  oi 
in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1843,  there  ttas  a  {Xi^itivc 
decrease  of  7361/.,  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  charge 
having  fallen  to  4,813,045  gallons,  or  1.715,0ul  gallons  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1841,  the 
number  of  persons  in  gaol  for  illicit  distillation  was  48'; 
on  the  same  day  in  184,3  »he  number  was  .3*>8.  The  tinan- 
cial  mistake  was  so  obvious  that.  In  the  tKvs^ion  of  1843,  an 
act  was  passed  (6  fie  7  Vict.,  c.  49)  for  returning  to  the  old 
scale  of  duty. 

The  consumption  of  mm  has  been  declining  for  many 
years  in  England,  and  is  qnite  insignificant  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  [Rum.]  With  the  same  duty  in  each  country 
the  contribution  per  head  to  the  revenue,  in  1841,  waa 
U.  3^d.  in  England,  2id.  in  Scotland,  and  Oi/i.  in  Ireland. 
In  isiui,  with  nearly  the  same  duty  as  in  1841  (0«.  instead 
of  9j.  4rf.l,  it  was  2*.  3d.  in  England.  &^ri.  in  SeotJand,  and 
\d.  in  Ireland.  The  same  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  spirits,  in 
1841,  yielded  1*.  7hd.  per  head  in  En  -'--  '  •"  '  ;■•  -  '■  ^d, 
and  0^.  in  Irelaml.  The  qu.anfily  III  le 

consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  •'  in 

1801.     In  1840.  out  of  UKi  biilon-  ,.d 

—of  Portugal  wines,  20-7  gnllonv      ^  .    .ja. 

deira,  1'3;  Teneriffe,  0-4  •.  Sicilmn,  81;  Cape,  7'7j 
French,  7"4;  Rhenish,  I'l.  Tlie  colisuiniTtJon  of  the 
wines  of  Portugal  wn-s  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 

I.-ir.    ...„<....,    a.m..  r1*t\ttt.    1 
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(Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  iii. ;  Report  of 
Cummisshners  ff  Excite  Inquiry  on  Bn'tiih  Spirits; 
Parliamentartf  Papers.) 

WING.     [Bird.] 
l^    "WING,  VINCENT,  an EngJisha«tronomer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  enjoyed  some  reputation  during  his  life; 
md  his  writings,  at  the  time  they  were  puhliahed,  pos- 
»'se«sed  a  certain  value.    Neither  tlie  year  of  his  birth  nor 
of  hia  death  is  known. 

He  is  principally  distinpjished  by  his  vrork  (in  Latin) 
entitled  '  Astronomia  Britannica,'  lAhich  was  pivbli»hed  in 
liOndon  in  1669.  This  is  divided  into  five  pads,  of  which 
the  first  isdesi^ated  '  Logistica  Astronomica  ;'  the  second, 
*Tri|Bfonometna','  the  third,  '  Doctrina  Sphaerica;'  the 
fourth,  '  Theoria  Planetarum;'  and  the  fifth,  'TabulBB 
Astronomicae :'  to  these  U  added  a  collection  of  astrono- 
mical observations.  His  theory  of  the  planets  is  founded 
on  the  systems  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  for  he  supjjoses 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  be  ellipses,  and  the  sun  to  be 

g laced  in  a  common  focus ;  but,  like  Bullialdua  and  Dr. 
eth  Ward,  he  considers  the  other  focus  of  each  orbit  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  planet's  mean  or  uniform  motion. 

"The  transit  of  Venus,  which  had  been  observed  by  Hor- 
rox  and  Cmbtreein  1639,  indicated  that  the  sun's  parallax 
did  not  exceed  a  few  seconds,  but  the  evidence  which  it 
fiiforded  was  not,  by  some  astronomers,  at  that  time  con- 
sidered conclusive ;  and  Wing,  who  supposed  that  the 
p&rallax  was  eaual  to  one  minute  (more  than  seven  times 
as  great  as  it  is  in  reality),  endeavoured  to  account,  from 
the  effects  of  refraction,  for  the  smallness  of  that  which 
was  obtained  from  the  observation  alluded  to.  The  astro- 
nomica] observations  in  the  work  consist  of  several  longi- 
tudes of  the  sun  at  the  times  of  the  equinox,  transits  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun,  and  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
antient  and  modsrn  :  among  those  of  the  sun  there  is  men- 
tioned one  wliich  was  obsen'cd  in  1652;  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  time  when  the  eclipse  should  have  been  total, 
the  moon  was  surrounded  by  a  luminous  crown  withtn 
tehich  it  appeared  to  turn  on  its  centre  like  a  mill- 
iton". 

The  'Logistica  Astronomica'  contains  a  table  of  logistic 
logarithms,  witli  precepts  for  their  use ;  and  in  the  '  "Trigo- 
noiuetria'  are  rather  complicated  demonstrations  of  the 
theorems  for  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 

In  the  year  1651  Wing  published  (in  English)  a  work 
entitled  'Hiirmomcon  cWeste,  or  the  Hannony  of  the 
Visible  Worid,  containing  an  absolute  and  entire  piece  of 
Asitronomie.'  It  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  '  As- 
tronomia  Britannica' above  mentioned,  but  it  contains  some 
Bubjccts  which  arc  not  in  the  latter ;  and  among  these  may 
be  cited  his  refhtation  of  the  antient  opinion  that  the 
planets  arc  attached  to  solid  and  transparent  spheres.  He 
objects  to  the  opinion  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  just 
the  comets  could  not  pass  without  impediment  from  one 
part  of  the  solar  system  to  another,  and  that  the  spheres 
would  produce  great  refractions  in  the  light  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars.  The  work  con- 
tains a  table  of  the  logarithms  uf  the  ten  thousand  first 
numbers,  and  also  of  the  sines  and  tangents  of  angles  for 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant. 

He  appears  to  have  criticised  the  '  *\stronomia  Carolina,' 
which  was  published  by  Street  in  16C1,  for  the  latter  re- 
plied in  1667  to  his  animadversions  in  a  work  containing, 
as  appears  in  the  title, '  a  castigation  of  the  envy  and  igno- 
rance of  Vincent  Wing;'  the  points  in  dispute  between 
tlie  two  B-stronomers  are  however  in  the  present  age  quite 
destitute  of  interest. 

WUng  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  Ephemeridea  for 
thuieen  years,  viz.  from  1659  to  1071  inclusive ;  and  he 
published  annually  for  the  Stationer*'  Company  a  book 
and  a  iheet  oJmanac,  the  latter  of  which  is  still  continued 
under  his  name. 

WINGATE,  EDMUND,  a  younger  son  of  Roger  Win- 
gate,  a  landed  proprietor  in  Yorkshire  and  Bedfordshire, 
was  bom  in  the  former  county  in  1593,  entered  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1610,  from  whence,  after  his  degree, 
he  removed  to  Gmy's  Inti.  Here  he  mixed  mathematical 
studies  with  his  legal  ones,  and  became  well  known  in  the 
former  sciences.  In  171S4  he  removed  to  France,  where 
he  spent  some  years,  and  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
court :  he  taught  English  to  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria 
and  her  ladies.  By  the  time  the  troubles  broke  out,  he 
had  inherited  some  property  in  Bedfordshire  j  he  took  the 
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Covenant,  was  justice  of  the  peace,  recorder  of  Bcttai 
and  held  other  offices.  In  1650,  or  thereAboatik,  he  loci 
the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  becAiae  knowa  to  tW 
Protector,  and  ser^'ed  in  parliament  for  the  county  o{  Bed- 
ford :  he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  in  tmt  eoutl; 
fur  the  detection  and  ejection  of  those  mintAtea  Mat 
schoolma.sters  who  were  called  loyal  by  one  pvtr  ud  i|- 
norant  and  scandalous  by  the  otlier.  He  was  mxmi  it 
St.  Andrew's  in  Holbom,  December  13,  1656. 

Wingate's   writings  have   generally    only   the 
E.  W.,  with  the  description  *  of  Gray's  Inn ' 
appended.     Hence  aeveral  works  whicii  have  oq] 
have  been  attributed  to  him  :  thus  Wood  oiakoi  tuia 
author  of  Wyberds  * Tactometria.'      There  are  wt< 
legal  writings,  of  no  note  whatever,  by  E.  W, of  Gf«)'"» 
who  is  supposed  to  be  Wingate. 

It  has  been  said  that  W^in^te  was  the  first  who  caimi 
logarithms  into  France,  which  is  not  correct  [Tajh^ 
4tl7]  ;  and  some  of  those  who  have  amended  the 
it  was  the  sliding-rule  which  he  took  there, 
equally  incorrect  [Sliding-Rulk,  p.  132].  lie 
1624,  introduce  into  that  countrj-  Gunlers  M-ale.  in 
'Construction,  Description,  et  Usage  de  la  R^ie  xie 
portion,'  Paris,  1624.  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Aiu<m. 
did  intend  to  publish  a  table  of  logarithms^  to  miicb 
preceding  was  to  have  been  an  appendix,  and  he  otitiaei 
the  '  privilege  du  roi '  for  botli  works  in  one.  dated  N#- 1 
vember  4,  1624.  But  an  advocate  of  Dijon,  to  whim 
hod  communicated  the  account  of  Gunter's  rule, 
confidence,  and  either  published  or  was  going  to 
an  account  of  it;  whereupon  Wingate  altered  liis 
tention,  published  the  account  of  the  scale  in  II 
above  noticed,  and  followed  at  leisure  with  the  '  Ai 
tique  Logarithmique,'  Paris,  1626,  which  last  work,  ^ 
scribed  in  Table,  p.  497,  is,  by  an  easily  explicibl* 
take,  often  set  down  as  of  16"24.  Besides  the  English 
of  1632  and  1635  attributed  to  Wingate  [Tablx,  p. 
he  published  on  the  same  subject '  Ludus  Mathej 
London,  16i>4,  a  kind  of  logarithmic  game  ;  aUo  i 
tion  of  his  earlier  French  work,  '  The  Use  of  th« 
Proportion,"  London,  1645;  also  a  translAtion  i 
of  the  descriptive  part  of  his  second  French  w 
struction  and  Use  of  the  Logarithmetical)  Tables,' 
1635. 

The  work  by  which  Wingate  is  best  known  is  hi 
metic,'  of  which  the  first  edition  (according  to  Wi 
in  1630.     Of  this  work  Kersey  published  an  edition 
Wingate's  lifetime,  at  his  request :  the  sixth  editiafti 
works,  which  is  also  Kerry's,  was  in  1673.    Sb(] 
lisjhed  another  edition  in  1720,   and  Dodson  tat 
170O.     Wood  attributes  to  Wingate  a  work  on 
we  suspect  he  Ls  here  confounded  with  Wing. 

WINGS  OF  INSECTS.— The  isolated  study  of 
important  and  typical  organs  of  ^imated  beingK 
not  to  be  recommended  if  regarded  only  in  an 
graphical  point  of  view,  is  of  no  small  importu( 
made  the  me.iins  of  illustrating  the  general  princip" 
tural  history  or  its  more  philosophical  inquiries,  whi 
alluded  to  but  briefly  in  articles  on  tribes,  gvi 
species.     In  this  way  a  value  may  be  >;iven  to 
technicalities  of  the  ffience,  which,  when   phili 
understood,  render  the  strictest  descriptive  dii 
festive  of  important  and  interesting  views.  ■Such  A 
j,cct  is  that  of  the  wings  of  insects. 

The  air  is  the  appointed  habitat  of  the  insect  tnbtj^ 
flight  their  chief  means  of  motion.  The  mechaniiui 
which  it  is  eft'ected  is  not,  as  in  birds,  dependent  on 
modification  of  certain  of  the  extreniiliei>,  but  on  a  tAfr 
funnatiou  of  the  machinery  of  tliat  organism  which  )m 
must  relation  with  the  air  itself — the  rexpiiator)  ».)<tak 
The  wings  are  metamorphosed  gills.  The  DrancluvU  tki 
Nereids  arc  their  prototypes.  These  again  are  proccadol 
the  integument.  The  tegumentary  system  is  coanKteoitiC 
of  articulate  animals.  Among  their  highest  evnetm  it  bt> 
comes  their  skeleton— an  exoskelelon — which 
with  the  endo-skelcton  of  the  vertebrata.  The  ft 
Uie  skeleton  of  the  r^iratnry  system;  tl>t' 
the  nervous  system.  The  former  in 
form  appertains  to  creatures  which    pn  K^e"! 

development  of  intelligence; 
itself  m   motion,  and  tlic  act 
cording  to  the  relation  uf  their  oi^aiU£tiij 
other  of  these  points,  animals  arr.  anang> 
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T^«.  which  in  thems«1vei  are  not  simple,  but  ngnin  suh- 
■  '.  into.similar  and  representative  groups.  The  two 
I  series  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  representinii; 
i  two  kin^oms  of  Organized  nature — the  animal  and 
^etative  si)h^re4,  as  they  have  been  desi^ated  :  in  the 
mcr  of  which  the  formes  of  beings  are  mainly  determined 
tlie  influence  of  their  organs  of  sensation  and  intelli< 
see;  in  the  latter,  by  thoee  of  respiration  and  reproduc- 
D.  If  such  analogy  be  true,  we  should  see  evidences  of 
trull)  on  a  comparison  of  the  characteristic  structures  in 
iJogous  groups.  Such  evidence  we  preceive  on  com- 
■mg  the  characteristic  organs  of  the  memtjcrs  of  the 
stable  kingdom  with  those  of  Ute  membera  of  the 
jtetative  (or  articulate)  sphere  in  the  animal  king- 
ly of  the  leaf  with  the  wing.  Tliere  is  no  finer 
Kration  of  the  relation  of  analogy  in  natural  history, 
n  that  between  the  leaf  of  a  plant  and  the  wing  of  an 
ect.  In  both  we  have  a  double  sheet  of  cells  held 
er  and  strengthened  by  a  framework  of  vessels,  the 
8  of  the  respiratory  system  and  the  processes  of  the 
keleton  supplying  the  materials  in  each.  Hence 
well  applied  to  the  wings  of  insects  the  name  of 

anatomical  structure  has  been  well  explained  by 
»port:— 'They  are  expanded  portions  ol  the  com- 
tegnment  of  the  sides  of  the  meso-  and  meta-thorax, 
'oned  by  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  numerous 
and  the  accompanying  pas-sages  for  the  circula- 
''flOHis.  and  their  motions  are  intimately  connected  witli 
function  of  respiration.  These  tracheae  ramify  through- 
ay  part  of  the  wing,  and,  immediately  aller  the  as* 
ition  by  the  insect  of  the  imago  state,  become  solidified, 
thft  rest  of  the  skeleton.  They  are  hollow,  for  the 
ot  air,  like  the  proper  respiratory  organs  within 
y.  They  afford  strength  and  hghtness  to  the 
With  which  they  are  in  direct  communication,  like 
e«  in  the  wings  of  birds,  although  the  organs  them- 
in  these  classes  are  not  analogous.'  The  hiiitory  of 
r  development  from  their  first  appearance  to  their  full 
n.  confirms  this  view.  Oten,  Cuvier,  and  New- 
e  examined  them  in  their  most  rudimentary  con- 
seen  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  larva  state. 
distiDCtly  seen,'  says  the  last-mentioned  admi- 
!rver,  '  on  the  secona  or  third  day  after  the  insect 
imed  its  last  larva  covering,  before  changing  to  the 
They  are  then  scarcely  so  large  as  the  head  of  a 
erate-'iized  pin,  and  appear  like  newly-formed  folded 
ion*  of  delicate  tegument,  extensively  supplied  wiUi 
fications  of  minute  air-vessels  derived  directly  from 
ncipal  trachesp.  They  are  at  that  time  situated  im- 
ly  beneath  the  external  covering,  at  the  inferior 
of  the  sides  of  the  meso-  and  meta-thoracic  segments, 
Wntinue  to  increase  in  size  during  the  growth  of  the 
When  the  insect  has  discontinued  to  feed,  about  a 
before  changing  into  a  pupa  state,  and  the  new  skin  of 
(iiture  pupa  is  nearly  completed  beneath  that  of  the 
ttiose  rudiments  of  wings  have  become  so  much 
ed  that  their  existence  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
n  apptai-ance  of  the  segments.  It  is  at  this  period 
~  larva  state  that  they  were  formerly  discovered  by 
dam.  At  the  moment  of  Assuring  the  skin  of  the 
are  suddenly  somewhat  enlarged  ;  and  when  the 
cast  off,  and  the  delicate  parts  of  the  newly 
naked  pupa  arc  beginning  to  be  agglutinated 
and  folded  upon  each  other,  previously  to  becom- 
ified  1o  form  the  strong  pupa  case,  they  Again  i 
a  considerable  increase  of  si?:e,  owing  to  the  exten-  I 
enlargement  of  the  tracheal  ves.«els  within  them, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
in  the  circulator)'  canals  l)y  which  they  are  everj'- 
panied.  The  wings  are  then  expanded  so  as 
the  whole  under-surluce  of  the  thorax  and  limbs; 
n  the  insect  subsequently  bursts  from  the  pupa- 
and  is  assuming  the  perfect  state,  they  arc  again  su<l- 
larged,  and  acquire  their  full  expan.sion  through 
^?ence  of  similar  phenomena.' 
ttormal  number  of  wings  in  insects  is  four,  their 
ion  on  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  thorax, 
united  to  it  by  means  of  joints  or  of  an  articulating 
brane.  In  some  insects,  as  in  the  Dytictdte,  certain 
m.'  Hymftioptera  and  Dtplera,  we  find 
w  of  wings.  In  others  the  number  is 
ii  :ed  io  a  single  pair,  but  this  is  rather  from  ^ 


a  change  in  the  form  and  character  of  the  posterior  wings 
than  from  their  abrogation.  As  the  habits  of  insects  vary 
much,  equal  power*  of  flight  are  not  required  in  all  the 
species,  and  as  many  are  frequenters  of  situations  in  which 
the  delicate  textures  of  their  wings  are  liable  to  injury,  we 
find  various  modifications  of  their  forms  and  structure,  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  under  which  1  he 
species  is  destined  to  pass  its  life.  In  a  great  number, 
such  as  the  beetle  tribes  (Coleoptera^  which  live  mostly 
on  the  ground  and  burrow  in  the  earth  or  in  wood,  the 
anterior  pair  are  hardened  by  the  solidification  of  their 
tissues,  the  cells  being  filled  up  by  depositions  of  corneous 
matter,  and  thus  converted  into  cases  for  the  protection  of 
the  posterior  wings,  which  retain  their  membranous  sli-uc- 
ture  and  serve  as  organs  of  flight.  Such  hardened  wings 
are  called  elytra,  the  real  nature  of  wliich  is  seen  to  be 
essentially  tlie  same  with  that  of  the  membranous  pos- 
terior wings,  by  an  examination  of  the  corresponding 
organs  in  Orthoptera  and  Hemtptcra,  in  which  tribes  we 
find  numerous  insects  which  have  a  portion  of  their  an- 
terior wing  solidified  and  elytrous,  whilst  the  remainder 
retains  its  normal  membranous  structure.  In  some  genera 
we  find  the  anterior  wings  entirely  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance like  parchment,  when  they  are  said  to  be  perga- 
mentaeeotis.  In  two-winged  flies  (Diptera),  instead  of  the 
anterior,  it  is  the  posterior  pair  of  wings  which  becomes 
changed,  though  for  a  different  purpose ;  for  in  them  they 
are  reduced  in  size  and  shape,  forming  bodies  called 
huUeres,  or  poisers,  shaped  like  a  dub,  or  presenting  (he 
appearance  of  a  round  ball  on  the  extiemity  of  a  footstalk. 
Tlicse  poisers  have  been  shown,  by  Schelver,  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  insect  during  flight ;  for  when  be  cut  them 
away,  the  mutilated  insects  could  fly  but  short  distances. 
Burmeister  has  verified  Schelver's  experiments.  Every  fly 
which  he  deprived  of  its  poisers  lost  the  faculty  of  flight ;  it 
flew  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  but  then  rolled 
over  and  fell  to  the  ground.  If  then  it  was  urged,  it 
made  a  fresh  endeavour  to  fly,  but  failed  in  the  same 
way. 

The  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  air-tubes,  or 
nervures,  in  the  wings  is  very  various  in  the  several 
families  of  insects,  but  so  constant  in  each,  that  naturalists 
found  important  characters  upon  them.  There  are  two 
principal  varieties  of  neuration  in  wings,  reticulate  and 
simple.  An  example  of  the  first  we  see  in  the  wing  of  the 
dragon-fly,  where  the  principal  nervures  are  connected 
together  by  others  which  are  transverse,  and  often  proceed 
at  right  angles  from  the  larger  ones,  thus  producing  a  very 
beautiful  netted  aspect.  Of  the  second  kind  the  wing  of 
the  bee  is  an  instance,  where  the  iierMues  are  simply  anas- 
tomosing without  reticulating  branches.  In  the  bees  and 
flies  the  arrangement  of  the  nervures  has  been  maile  use  of 
by  Jurine,  St.  Fargeau,  and  Shuckard  as  a  valuable  aid  in 
classification.  The  )a.st-nanicd  entomologist  has  given 
terms,  now  generally  adopted,  to  their  various  branches,  so 
that  the  description  of  a  wing  is  invested  with  a  rigorous 
precision,  of  great  consequence  in  the  correct  determination 
of  species.  Dowerbank  has  observed  ami  described  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  within  the  nervures. 

In  the  Orthoptera  the  production  of  sounds  by  certain  of 
the  species  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  nervures.  At 
the  inner  angle  of  the  base  of  each  superior  wing  in  the 
male  Acrida  there  is  a  round,  transparent,  flat,  nerveless 
space  formed  of  tense  membranes  framed  by  strong  nerv- 
ures. This  drum-like  organ  has  long  been  known  to  be 
instrumental  in  producing  the  sounds  for  which  that  in- 
sect is  remarkable.  Burmeister  explains  its  operation 
thus: — 'By  means  of  the  violent  volatile  motions  which 
agitate  the  whole  body,  but  during  which  the  wings  are 
not  expanded,  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  spiracles,  and 
especially  out  of  the  central  ones  of  the  thorax,  and  thus 
bounds  against  the  inflected  external  margin  of  the  »u 
perior  wing,  which  is  pressed  closely  to  the  thontx.  It 
must  necessarily  therefore,  to  find  an  exit,  nm  bencuth  the 
wing  in  order  to  escape  from  it  beneath  the  posterior 
margin.  Pursuing  this  path,  it  precisely  strikes  upon  the 
just-described  elastic  field  of  the  superior  wing,  which 
vibrates  through  the  pressure  o!  the  air,  and  consequently 
emits  the  sound.'  "Diis  explanation  does  not  srtin  suf- 
ficient;  and  in  fact  an  important  part  of  the  struct uru  in 
overlooked,  M.  Gourcau  has  shown  that.  l>i'»i<les  \\\k 
drum  on  the  right  elytron,  there  is  a  file  oc  lio'«  w\\V*. 
lefl.    '  On  the  top  of  the  IttV  c\'<jVTQtv,  N\\t>N«'\  txQvw\>^\.i-«  ^». 
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dilatation  is  *een,  nnftlo^ous  to  that  of  the  riglit,  but  not  so 
tftnapsreTit.     Its  c<-msi«tencf  appears  fu  resemble  that  or 
the  other  portion  !»»>.■  ci'tton.     Whftt  is  most  remark- 
able about  it  is  :  striated  like  a  file,  which 
crnnses  it  in  a  nti  .    ,           j    lirection  to  its  upper  border, 
wluch  I  have  named  the  bow.'     (Kuht/  on  thr  Stridulation 
of  Insfrtit,  translated  in  •  Entotnolojjical  Magazine,' voJ.  t.) 
lit  i»  the  action  of  this  bow  on  the  nervurea  and  the  tense 
drum   which  causes  the  sound.      'The  males,'  saj-s  M, 
roureau, 'nng  to  call    the  females,  and  to  please  them, 
"lirce  or  four  are  soraetimcs  seen  collected  together  on 
1«  branches  of  some  shrub,  where  Ihey  perform  concerts 
company,  which,  although  tljey  may  not  seem  very  har- 
nonious  to  us,  doubtless  do  so  to  the  pntsshoppers  them- 
slves.     Tltey  appear  to  lake  ^eat  delight  in  this  music, 
I  to  emulate  each  other  in  singing.     In  these  concerts  it 
Ibeon  observed  that  the  musical  mstniments  are  not  all 
Jly  perfect ;    that  some  give  out   acute  and   clear 
"nnds,  whilst  others  produce  dull  and  harsh  ones;  this 
be  caused  by  some  injury  which  the  membrane  of  the 
mm  haa  received,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  how,  the 
leeth  of  which  would  be  worn  by  lonjf  and  frc(jucnt  use,' 
-The  chirping  of  the  cricket  is  produced  by  a  similar  ap- 
-paratus  to  that  just  described,  one  of  the  el)^ra  being  fur- 
nished with  a  bow  and  the.other  with  a  treble  string,  so 
ihat  when  they  are  crosstd  and  rubbed  against  each  other 
iwibralions  are   excited  and  sounds  are  pnxluced.      The 
flnervurea  which  cross  the  elytni  divide  their  surface*  into  a 
■ffreat  number  of  variously  formed  compartmentsi,  wliich 
[■have  each  a  particular  vibration  and  a  sopnmte  sound; 
h-the   combination  of  all  these  little  sounds  produces  the 
•general  somul  or  stridolalion.   When  the  insect  crosses  his 
.^ngs  rapidly,  and  pa-sses  the  whole  length  of  the  bow  over 
i  <ht»  treble  «tring,  he  makes  that  loud  and  lively  stridulation 
l-lvhich  we  hear  so  frequently;  and  this  is  the  very  song 
[Hvilh  which  he  calls  the  female:  but  when  he  rubs  the 
trush  against  the  internal  border  of  the  elytron  by  a  slight 
[vibratory  movement,  he  produces  that  sweet  and  soft  sound 
I  by  which  he  cxpresaes  his  satisfaction.     Tlie  sound  maybe 
ItJtifJciftlly  produced  t)y  r\\bbing  the  elytra  together  m  a 
I  (dead  insect.     A  good  account,  with  excellent  figures  of 
the  sound-producing  structures  in  AcriJa  and  Acheta,mny 
be   found  in    Mr.   Newport's  excellent   articles    on    the 
anatomy  of  insects,  in  the  Cycloj^eedia  nf  Anatomy  uttd 
Phytiology, 

Whilst  many  species  of  insects  have  their  wings  smooth 
and  naked,  others  have  the  surface  more  or  le«j  covered 
with  hairs,  spines,  or  scales,  which  in  all  cases  are  either 
projecting  cells  or  layers  of  minute  epidermal  cells  imlni- 
cated  on  each  other.  In  certain  upecies  the  hairs  are  con- 
verted into  strong  hooks  or  curveif  bristles,  which  lock  the 
wings  together,  and  thus  aid  the  insect's  powers  of  flight. 
The  fine  powder  on  the  wings  of  butterflies  consists  of 
scales  of  very  beautiful  forms  and  structure.  The  minute- 
ness of  thiue  bodies  may  be  conceived  from  the  curious 
observations  of  Mr.  Bowcrbonk,  who  hmnd,  upon  carefully 
measuring  one  of  the  dark-brown  scales  from  the  wing  of 
Papilio  vari*,  that  its  greatest  breadth  was  but  J^  of  tn 
inch.  The  quill  b}'  which  it  had  been  attached  to  the 
wing  was  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  distance  of  (he 
striae  upon  its  surface  from  each  other  -^^  of  an  inch  ;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  longitudinal  strite  themselves  f^  of  an 
inch.  He  found  the  scales  of  Morpht  Menelatu  to  consist 
of  at  least  two  distinct  layers  ;  the  uppermost  formed  of  nu- 
me rous  longitudinal  and  cross  strise,  covered  or  connected 
by  a  thin  membrane  more  or  less  coloured,  and  the  under 
one  composed  of  a  somewhat  thicker  and  stronger  mem- 
brane, ot  uniform  texture  and  without  striae. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  forms 
ftnd  modifications  of  the  wings  of  ituects  to  the  various 
orders  into  which  they  are  grouped : — 
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Tfg,  I.Btnnclils  of  on  Annelid*  i  jVrririi):  Fig  ",  :uilt-ri.Tt  wl^nl 
Pig  .'),  *nclir«  hi  oiiiji)  at  wilt?  rtf  i'ti-^rtr^pn  Iffnn  HnvtoT^iT*'  ■  ^ 
cnUU  Rmvod  wligi  f  Fig.i   •'      '  ^ 

roiii  iaKvi(rrom  S)iui.-Lafil' 
mmlial :   /.  anU;    j.  Iramv.- 
caldal;  annual,  lniuvatw>-<:<iuiiiii :   1.  •iiiimii ;    I.  cortxi  cvtl ;  s.  ti< 
3,  inWmo-ni«l«t  j  4,  nasi ;    t,  margiSalj  6^  Cobital  ■ctnar*  }  It,  | 
miilal  cclU;  13,  It,  apical  c«lli, 

.WINNIPEG,  LITTLE,  LAKE.  [Mtanmml 
WINRAM,  .TOHN,  an  ecclesiactic,  whoM 
very  frequently  in  connection  with  the  history  gf  tlH 
mation  in  Scotland,  but  whose  real  inflqenc* 
struggle  was  not  so  great  as  to  entitle  bin  to  ■ 
a  brief  notice.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Sdil 
in  1515.  in  I5:)6  he  was  siibprior  of  the  monMlM 
Andrews.  Hi»  first  public  appearance  was  at  Ibc 
George  Wishart  [Wishart],  where  he  preaeihed  ba 
judges,  a  singular  duty  for  one  who  ia  said  10  bt 
braced  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformation,  artel  mM 

tierformed  by  his  preaching,  as  appropnatr  to  a  I 
leresy,  from  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tart 
botli   grow   together  until   the   harvest.'     Bm 
ostensibly  to  hold  office  in  the  Koman  Catholi« 
the  parliament  of  1560,  where,  though  sittii^  M 
Portmoak,  he  appears  to  have  voted  fur  tb«  *  ~ 
of  Faith  '  which  was  then  passed.    On  the 
of  the  new  polity  in  1&61,  he  moA  appointed  su; 
of  the  eastern  districts.     His  influence  in  th< 
was  very  considerable,  but  it  appears  to  liava 
that  of  a  dexterous  intriguer,  who  knew  wbai 
the  best  effect  to  remove  his  support  fh>m 
could  not  sufliciently  reward  his  servioa*. 
accepting  his  aid,  seems  always  to  hava 
He  died  on  28th  Sept.'t.)l,H>    1.->H2. 

(Wodrow,  if<0F/-rt/j/  tioTuprinUd 

land  Club.  vy.  119  1:: 

W1N8L0W,  .1  NE,waa 

see,  a  town  in  D<  of  Fua 

of  April,  1669.     He  wai>  ihc  iicpiicw  of 
Slenuii,  and  his  father  was  a  Lutheran  m 
palish  of  Odensce.     Winidow  was  destined  for 
and  edrly  commenced  his  studies  in  Lutbi 
He  however  changed  his  mind  and  took  to 
medicine,  and  obtained  a  pension  from  tbo  kia(  I 
mark  for  the  purpose  of  enabling   hm  to  tXan^j 

Imncipal  universities  of  Europe.     Ha  ftrat  went  \ 
and.  wliere  he  studied  for  sume  lime,  n/id 
rived  in  Paris.    Here  he  b' 
Duvefney,    who   eucouragi 
anatomy.     He  pursued  hu>  luc 
other  interruption  than  an  o<i 
subject  of  religion  with  a  > 
wke  of  aigiunent  auMimeii  , 


cot  \ 

I 


W  I  N 
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to  render  himself  more  skilled,  purtliased   Boasuefa 

Cxpoftition  ol"  the  Dottri«e  of  the  C'luiich."     Thia  work 

oira  Berioiuiy  to  quesitjon  hin  own  principles  as  a  Pro- 

taot,  and  as  a  conscquencu  he  had  recount!  to  Bosauet, 

was  then  bishop  of  Meaux,  to  solve  his  difGcultics. 

happened  at  a  time  when  lyouis  XIV.  was  doin^  all 

hi'  cnuld  to  briiiif  back  the  Prut£«tants  into  the  bosom 

et  left  no  argument  unused,  and  the 

itomy  was  induced  publicly  to  recant 

enivt  ;he  Roman  church,    tt  ou|^t  to  be  staled  that 

appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  sincere  conviction  on 

part  of  Win.slow,  and  that  he  did  not  appear  to  huve 

'  SiU{Mcion  of  the  advantai^c^  that  miKht  be  the  result. 

tev«r  he  cxpecttd  in  Pari»,  he  torteit«4  n" 
rk,  and  from  tlit-iiceforth  was  expatiiated.      i 
"""      IX  however  became  his  patron,  and  he  u..^.  ...uii,.v 
led  to  take  his  degree  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
which  he  did  in  l7C>fJ.  not  however  until  alter  the 
his  benefactor,  who  died  in  1701.    He  had  by 
rendf Jt't  liiniaiir  f:i\ourabIy  known  by  his  exer- 
To  17  ~  la  student  of  the  lioyal 

iiid  allervvards  an  associate, 
lis  time  he  also  aai>iatcd  Duvemey  in  ]iis  lectures 
tooiy  and  surgery  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.     He  did 
tever  succeed  to  this  position  till  after  the  death  of 
It,  who  was  successor  to  Duvemey,  and  which  oc- 
in  1743.     Eleven  years   previous  to  this,  Winsiow 
)Iished  hisereat  work  on  numan  anatomy,  with  the 
^,        xpoaition  Anatomique    de  la  Structure  du  Corps 
juaaio/ Paris,  1732,  4to.    This  work  obtained  for  him  at 
a  trreat  reputation,  and  placed  him  among  the  best 
kLooiists  of  his  day.    This  work  is  not  more  remarkable 
^enibracingthelaboutisof  others, and  the  clear  manner 
th«  matter  is  arranged,  than  it  is  lor  the  amount  of 
[  observation  which  it  contains.     In  the  iiit  roductory 
to  the   description  of  each   system   of  organs, 
a  general  view  of  their  functions,  and  in  this  de- 
^t  of  science  his  judicious  observations  did  much  to 
(or  subsequent  discoveries,  especially  with  regard 
unctions  ofthe  muscular  system.   The  '  Exposition' 
been  ot^en  republi.shed.  It  was  translated  into  p;iigliah, 
iblished  in  London  as  early  after  its  publication  as 
It  was  also   translated  into  Latin,  German,  and 
and  15  the  model  on  which  most  of  our  text-books 
■,ny  have  since  been  constructed. 
■«  iow's  biocraphers  state  that  he  was  twice 

buned  alive,  by  falling  into  a  state  of  only  apparent 
This  induced  him  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
ipf  certain  and  uncertaiu  death,  and  the  result  of  his 
Karches  he   published   in    1740,   in  an  answer  to   the 
'An  mortis  incertae  signa  minus  incerta  ^  chirur- 
\tpsim  ab  aliis  experimentis?'   Tliis  treatise  was  trans- 
'into  French,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  at 
in  1742.     In  tins  work  the  author  has  brought  for- 
n   nic'iii^r  of  cases  of  persona  buried,  opened,  and 
f»i  as  dead,  who  were  only  apparently  so, 

■  conclu&iou  that  nothing  but  the  innica- 
ecomposition  of  the  body  going  on  is  sufficient 
of  death, 
litioi)  to  his  other  appointments  Winsiow  was  made 
ler  of  the  Teutonic  languages  at  the  Royal  Libraiy 
He    was  an  active  member    of   the    Royu 
jy,  and  published  several  papers  on  various  sub- 
''    "  inoir*.     He  practised  medicine  in  Paris, 
vble  for  the  timidity  with  which  he  pre- 
paid never  to  have  ordered  a  powerful  dose 
cine  without  trembling.     It  has  often  happened  in 
lofy  of  medicine  that  those  who  have  studied  the 
ae  in  detail  have  been  afi-aid  to  treat  it  as  a 
jpm«  of  the  best  anatomists  have  been  the 
mers.     Winsiow  hved  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
^died  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1760.    He  married 
•nd  left  behind  him  a  son  and   a  daughter. 
ftd. :  Eloy,  Dtct.  Hist,  de  la  Med,;  Biog,  l7nw.) 

JLOW.       (TRuCKiNGHAMSHIRK.] 

TON.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  1575.  He  received 

If  ion  at  Clare  Half,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 

fFcJlow.     He  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 

determined    on    studying   medicine,   he 

:tient,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the 

|],. .V.  ;nen  ofthe  day.    He  became  a  pupil  of 

iu  ab  Aquapendente,  also  of  Caspar  Bauhin   of 
fwd  of  Prosper  Alpinus  at  Padua.    He  took  hi» 


!  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  and  retiu'iwd  \%(\ 
London  to  practise  his  profession  in  1607.     He  was  then 
admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  I 
!  became  a  Fellow  in  1613.     On  the  death  of  Dr.  Mounsell, 
in  IClo,  he  was  appointed  prn'"-;-'  rf  anatomy  at  Greshan| 
College,     It    was  here  hi'  those    lectures    OQ 

anatomy  which  after  his  di  :  published,  and  wer^ 

.  for  a  long  time  considered  the  best  text-tmok  for  students 
of  anatomy.  He  obtained  permission  from  the  House  of  i 
Lords  to  leave  the  country  during  the  troubles  of  1642,  an4 
returned  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  Oit  "  ''■'>.  (Ward's  Lives  i/ tfie  Grethatn 
Profe.iiurs  ;  <  Biog.  DictA 

"  '^TEK,i^^nl.^v^  SIJMMER,  AUTUMN.  The  as- 
ical  meaning  of  these  words  is  derived  from  the 
<w,  .,..».  rations  in  Skasons,  and  we  are  told  and  taught  that 
winter  begins  at  the  winter  solstice,  spring  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  summer  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  autumn  at 
the  autumnal  equinox.  That  is,  according  to  the  beat 
authorities,  it  is  spring  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June,  .summer  from  thence  to  the  middle  of 
September,  autumn  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  winter  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  March  again. 
At  the  same  time  the  poets  and  the  farmere,  who  have  a 
much  better  right  than  the  astronomers  to  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms  for  common  use,  agree  in  placing  the 
rise  of  vegetation,  the  pairing  of  birds,  and  the  fii-st  ap- 
pearance of  flowers  in  the  spring;  the  hay  harvest  and  the 
ripening  of  all  the  earlier  fmits  m  summer;  the  grain  har- 
vest, the  later  fruits,  and  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn ; 
and  theheaxiLi  fiusls.  snow,  and  ice,  in  winter.  The  two 
descriptions  =  •>  not  agree  ;  we  write  this  OQ 

the  21st  of  s  ;.l),  when,  according  to  the  as- 

tronomers, two  day*  of  summer  are  yet  left:  but  the 
harvest  is  almotit  completely  finished  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  common  commencement  of  the 
seasons  even  for  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  lie  between 
the  Arctic  circle  and  the  tropic,  which  are  all  that  need  be 
considered ;  for  the  polar  and  intertropical  regions  have 
each  a  set  of  seasons  of  their  own.  But  this  we  may  salely 
say,  that  the  agricultural  and  poctic.il  scxsons  are  earlier 
than  the  astronomical  ones.  Ail  that  distingui.shes  spring 
from  winter  begins  to  take  place  before  the  vernal  equinox, 
all  that  distinguishes  summer  from  spring  before  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  so  on.  Most  certainly  it  will  be  found 
that  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  several  seasons  happens, 
one  year  with  another,  at  a  peiiod  not  long  after  the  astro- 
nomical phenomenon  at  which  the  season  is  said  to  com- 
mence- 
In  the  naturalist's  calendar  appended  to  White's  '  Na- 
tural History  of  Selborne,'  the  result  of  twenty-five  years 
of  observation  vl7(>&-l793j,  we  find,  taking  the  astronomical 
designations  of  the  seasons,  tliat  many  birds  sit,  and  many 
plants  arc  in  leaf  belhie  the  beginning  of  spring  ;  that  the 
raven  and  blackbird  hatch  their  young  in  winter;  that  the 
hay  harvest  generally  begins  in  spring  ;  that  the  ciopa  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  hops  are  gut  in  during  summer,  and 
various  other  contradictions  of  common  phraseology  ;  and 
in  many  years  there  is  more  snow  and  ice  in  the  a.stro- 
nomicaf  autumn  than  in  the  winter  of  the  same  division. 
The  fact  is,  as  we  have  above  stated,  that  though  the  com- 
mencements of  the  seasons  are  very  variable  in  our  cli- 
mate, it  is  nevertheless  the  most  common  rule  that  the 
astronomical  commencement  is.  one  year  with  auother. 
nearer  to  the  middle  of  each  than  to  the  beginning. 

When  the  year  is  divided  only  into  summer  and  winter 
without  further  subdivision,  it  is  then  an  exact  division  to 
say  that  the  two  halves  begin  and  end  with  the  equinoxes. 
But  here  the  principal  pn^nomenji,  the  solstices,  on  ap- 
proach  to  which  heat  and  cold  deuend,  are  in  the  midalt 
of  the  halves.  If  we  were  to  divide  the  year  into  four  sea- 
sons, during  which  the  earth  should  receive  from  the  sun 
the  greatest  and  least  poi^ion  of  heat  in  two  of  them,  and 
intermediate  portions  in  the  other  two,  the  four  astrono- 
mical commencements  sliould  be  made  the  middle  points 
of  these  seasons.  The  consideration  in  Seasons  fp.  172) 
will  ciisily  make  it  appear  why,  for  the  same  rea.son  as  the 
greatest  heal  is  after  the  longest  day,  the  middle  of  the 
agricultural  seo-sons  shoiUd  fall  after  Uie  astronomical 
point  of  separation. 

WINTeSi,    JAN  WILLEM  VAN,  was  bom  at  the  . 
Tcxel  in  17W.    He  entered  the  naval  \«tN^^riVk,l^' 
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in  170Z,  and,  even  at  tlie  early  age  lie  had  thon  attained, 
distinguished  hinuself  by  his  Zealand  courage. 

Van  Winter  vras  still  only  a  lieutenant  in  1787.  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  in  Holland.  He  attached  hinoself  to 
the  popular  party,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Stadthoudec 
having  gained  tiie  ascendency,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
France.  He  entered  the  French  army  ;  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Dumourier  and  Pichegru,  in  the  campaign* 
of  1792  and  1793 ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ge- 
neral of  Brigade. 

Van  "Winter  returned  to  Holland  in  1795,  when  the  re- 
publican army  under  Pichegru  invaded  that  countr}'.  The 
Slates-Genei-al  invited  him  to  re-enter  their  navy,  and 
offered  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Next  year  he  was 
promoted  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  Texel  fleet. 

After  being  kept  in  port  for  a  considerable  lime  by  a  su- 
perior blockading  force,  he  evaded  its  vigilance,  and  put 
to  sea,  intending  to  join  the  French  armament  at  Brest, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1797,  at  the  head  of  twenty-seven 
armed  vesicls,  fourteen  of  which  were  ships  of  the  line. 
At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he  found  him- 
self in  presence  of  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral 
Duncan,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  action  commenced 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  continued  for  three  hours  and  a 
half.  The  Vryheid  (74  guns),  Van  Winter's  ship,  engaged 
wilh  three  English  vessels,  and  struck  to  Vice-Admiral 
Onslow,  after  losing  all  its  masts  and  the  half  of  its  crew. 
The  Dutch  lost  in  this  action  nine  ships  of  the  line,  taken 
or  sunk,  600  men  killed,  and  about  80U  wounded.  The 
loss  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  English  was  scarcely  less 
severe. 

Van  Winter  waa  received  ia  England  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  brave  man.  He  was  liberated  by  exchange  in  a 
few  months,  and,  on  the  11th  of  October,  tfie  court-martial 
commifisioDcd  to  examine  into  his  conduct  declared  tliat 
he  had  raainiained  the  honour  of  the  flag  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  l"he  despatch  in  which  Admiral  Duncan  gave 
an  account  of  the  action  bears  testimony  to  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  both  Van  Winter  and  his  second  in 
command  (Vice-Adrairal  Reynljes)  fought  tlieir  ships ; — 
*  Tlie  carnage  on  board  the  two  ships  wliich  bore  the  ad- 
mirals' flags  has  been  beyond  all  description.' 

He  was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  government  in  1798,  and  retained  the  ap- 
pointment till  1802,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  The  only  memorable  event 
that  marked  tiis  period  of  comninnd  was  the  termination 
of  the  ditferences  between  Holland  and  Tripoli  by  his  ma- 
nagement. 

Louis  Bunaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  Van  Winter,  whom  he  created  count  of 
Huesca,  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  and  commander-in-chief 
both  of  the  sea  and  land  forces.  Napoleon,  after  he  incor- 
porated Holland  into  the  empire,  treated  hira  with  equal 
favour,  made  him  grand-oflicerof  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
inspector-general  of  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  In  July, 
1811,  Van  Winter  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval 
Ibrce  assembled  at  the  Texel.  A  severe  attack  of  sickness 
forced  hinn  to  leave  the  fleet  for  Paris,  where  he  died  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  1812.  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  empire  ;  M.  Marren  delivered 
the  funeral  oration. 

{Biographie  UniverselU ;  Londoti  Gazette  Extraordi- 
nuty.  ibth  October.  1797.) 

WINTER,  PETER  VON,  cliapel-master  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  and  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  was  l>orn  at 
Mannheim,  in  the  year  17»3.  His  father,  a  brigadier 
in  the  Palatine  guards,  observing  his  son's  genius  for 
music,  placed  hira  willi  the  court  musician,  Mair,  irom  whom 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  His  instrument  being 
the^■ioli^,  he  completed  hi»  studies  as  a  perfoiTner  under 
William  Cramer  (toe  father  of  J.  B.  and  F.  Cramer),  who 
WB*  first  violin  at  the  court  of  Mannheim  from  1750  to 
1770.  With  this  excellent  master  he  made  such  progress, 
that  he  became  a  performer  in  the  elector's  orcnestra  at 
the  Rge  of  ten,  and  speedily  distingxiished  himself  on  other 
iustrumenta. 

It  has  been  getierally  supposed,  but  erroneously  it  ap- 
jpears  (Ilarmunicon,  iv.  176\  that  Winter  studied  eomposi- 
tian  under  the  Abbb  Vogler .    He  always  deiuod  this,  and 


in  a  manner  which  indicated  a  sffongf' 
He  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  acauirir 
from  Salicri  of  Vienna;  but  it  is  probable! 
more  indebted  to  his  own  penetr&tinf^  mind 
careful  examination  of  the  scores  of  the  gr 
rary  masters,  to  which  he  devoted  much  tiroej 
ledge,  than  to  the  instruction  of  nnv  in.livf 
In  1776,  whenLessing  carried  into  < 
of  a  German  opera  at  Mannheim 
director  of  the  orchestra.    He  now  first  »Ucrt! 

Eosition,  and  all  his  early  efforts  so  decidedly 
e  wisely  communicated  tncm  to  only  a  few  ir 
and  destroyed  them  nearly  as  soon  as  they 
example  of  wisdom  which  might  have  be« 
ficially  followed  by  nineteen  out  of  every  tvri 
composers,  whose  ill  success  may  l>e,  m  rt 
imputed  to  a  want  of  that  modesty  and  discerai 
Winter  displayed.  In  1780  appeared  his  firi 
opera,  '  Helena  und  Paris,'  and  this  was  fl 
*  Bellerophon.'  ■  He  had  brought  out  three  b« 
Vienna  stage  :  but  now  Salieri,  by  a  signifiei 
hint,  induced  him  to  listen  and  study  more,  i 
less.  We  therefore  do  not  hear  of  his  havin 
anything  worthy  of  notice  till  the  year  1791,  w 
cceded  to  Italy,  and  at  Naples  composed 
the  '  Fratelli  Kivali,'  as  well  as  the  '  Sacril 
for  Venice.  From  1794  to  1796  he  resid4 
where  he  produced  some  of  his  most  effect 
among  these  '  Das  Unterbrochene  OpferfestJ 
rupted  Sacrifice '),  the  libretto,  or  text,  ofj 
nii^hed  by  Huber.  From  1796  to  1900 
place  of  residence,  where  he  brought  out 
Bel  Sesso,'  and  '  Maometto.'  He  was  then' 
dertake  the  direction  of  the  opera  at  Munich,  ft 
wrote  his  '  Mana  von  Montalban.'  Between  tlu 
and  1605  he  was  in  London,  and  gave  at  the  Kin 
his  three  flnest  works—'  Calypso,'  '  II  Ratto  di  1 
and  *  Zaira,'  the  chief  characters  in  which  wer 
by  Mrs,  Billington  and  Madame  Grassini.  H« 
brought  forth  the  mu.sic  of  the  grand  1" 
composed  in  a  style  then  new  to  the 
energy  and  vivacity  of  pantomimic  rouMi-  "lui 
tened  regularity  of  that  of  the  drama.  From 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  gave  his  '  Tamerla 
dt-mie  Royale  de  Musique  with  great  »ucc 
was  persuaded  to  reset  Quinault's  '  Castor  et^ 
nally  composed  by  Rameau.  Gluck  long" 
clined  this  dangerous  task,  and  Winter  by 
drew  down  on  nimself  a  storm  from  the 
antient  master  which  induced  him  to  quit ' 
same  work  was  aflerwarda  performed  in  1/ 
success. 

In  1814,  the  fiftieth  year  of  Winter's  servicel 
of  Bavaria,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  honour 
hood.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  liis  Battle 
with  a  chorus,  in  celebration  of  the  genernl  p 
this  had  only  patriotic  motives  to  recommend  it 
retired  into  privacy;  but  in  1818  he  nnexpccti 
pcared,  and  made  a  journey  into  the  nortn  ol 
accompanied  by  the  celebrated  singer  Madair 
mann,  giving  concerts  in  most  of  the  principal  ti 
then  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  directed  tin 
ance  of  liis  '  Maometto,'  recently  retouclied  b) 
which  he  breathed  all  his  youthful  spirit.  In  i 
this,  he,  the  following  year,  got  up  m  the  taxi 
other  operas.  His  la.st'work  for  tne  stage  w* 
piece,  '  Uer  Sanger  und  dcr  Schneider'  ('The  1 
the  Tailor'),  which  long  continued  a  favourif"  ' 
man  lyric  theatres.  He  however  continui 
for  the  church  up  to  tlie  very  period  of  liis  i 
took  place  at  Munich  in  182.5. 
Winter's  muse  was  very  prolific.    His 

Jjher  gives  a  list  of  nine  masses  and  oth«r  ^ 
brty-one  operas  for  the  theatre,  twelve  fo^_, 
twelve  symphonies  and  other  instrumental  ^ 
seta  of  cantatas,  canzonets,  together  with  not 
t&ched  compositions,  all  of  which  he  prodt  ^^ 
before  his  death;  and  to  them  are  to  be! 
written  subsequently  to  those  enumemte 
works  do  not  exhibit  much  genius;  but  as 
life  his  mind  became  gradually  more  vij 
length  developed  a  power  which  entitles  hi 
very  high  as  a  composer  for  the  stage  and 
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k' '  Calypso,'  'Opferfesd,' '  Maometto,"  and, 
*  Proserpina,'  can  never  be  forgotten,  and 
|!  often  be  revived ;  while  his  overtures  to 
lontalban,'  '  Colmal,'  '  Tamerlan,'  '  Calypso,' 
.one  now  repularly  found  in  the  programs  of 
sonic  and  other  concerts  where  good  rauiiic  is 
Buted  and  well  understood, 
^of  Gerber  and  Lipowbky  ;   Ilarmonieori,  vol. 

^ACONITE.     [Eranthis.] 
pBERRY.  the  name  of  the  plants  belonRin^ 
genus  in  the   natural   order  Aquifoliacea'. 
inos  consislji  of  shrubs  with  deciduous  or  per- 
les,   and  solitary  flowers.      The   flowers  are 
)iis  or  polygamous.    The  calyx  and  corolla 
jfl.    The  stamens  arc  6,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  corolla.     The  fruit  includes  G  nuts.     All 
American,  and  many  of  them  have  been  in- 
ornamental  cultivation  into  this  country.    The 
pcics  are  found  in  British  nurserj* -gardens. 

r.  Deciduous  Winter-berry,   has  deciduous, 

beolate   leaves,  tapering  to  the  petiole,  the 

EOeath;   the  peduncles  axUlary — those  of 

several   together,   those  of  the   female 

red.     This  shrub  attains  a  height  of 

;  is  a  native  of  North  America  from  Virginia 

the  banks  of  rivers.     It  was  introduced  into 

[in  173C,  and  produces  white  flflwers,  which 

te  and  July,  and  are  succeeded  by  crimson 

has  deciduous  oval  leaves,  acuminate  at 

bd  glabrous  in  every  part.   It  is  found  in  sandy 

)m  New  Jersey  to  the  Carolinaa.    It  grows  to 

[4  or  5  feet,  and  produces  white  flowers  from 

St.  The  fruit  consists  of  small,  round,  smooth. 

It  was  introduced  in  1812,  and  is  of  easy 

Glabrous  Winter-berry,  has  lanceolate  leaves 
ped  t>ases,  coriaceous,  and  somewhat  toothed 
e  flowers,  mostly  three,  on  a  solitary  axillary 
e  fhiil  is  black.  This  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
h.  It  is  a  native  of  damp  woods  from  Canada 
t  has  small  while  flowers,  which  are  followed 
ics,  which  in  Jei^ey  are  called  ink-berries, 
me  shrub,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Se- 
ipecies  of  Prinos  have  been  introduced  into 
I,  as  P.  dubius,  P.  Itpvigatus,  and  P.  luriceo- 
kre  all  natives  of  North  America.  Some  of 
m  the  West  India  Islands  would  probably 
en  air  here,  as  they  are  mostly  found  in  cool 
istricts.  Some  of  these,  according  toSchwarz, 
hi  of  20  or  30  feet.  All  the  species  are 
ed,  and  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  although 
at.  They  may  he  p'lopagated  by  laying 
lis  or  by  seeds,  which  however  do  not  vege- 
'  year. 

W  Frut.  Brit.  ;^  Don's  Miller.) 

ERRY,  the  common  name  of  the  species 

a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  Ihe  natural 

ete.    The  species  consist  of  annual  or  per- 

with  angular  stems,  and  entire  or  lobed  scat- 

1  iiliile,  yellow,  blue,  or  greenish  flowers. 

|.  :  the  corolla  rotate,  plicate,  5-Iobed; 

I  iJ    longitudinally,    connivent ;     the 

JKte  ;  the  berry  2-celled,  many  seeded,  covered 

Einuious  angular  calyx.     Above  (liirty  species 

B  have  been  described.    The  majority  of  them 

If  the  temperate  districts  of  North  and  South 

it  several   of  the  species  are  also  found  in 

t,  and  Africa. 

Igi,  the  Alkekengi,  or  Common  Winter-cherry, 
K)us  downy  plant  with  an  almost  simple  stem, 
acuminated  leaves  ;  .spotless  flower?  ;  an  ovate 
jnc,  with  subulate  segments.  This  plant  is  a 
my  parts  of  Europe,  in  mountainous  districts, 
ards,  and  by  the  way-sides.  It  has  a  dirty 
^  and  a  reddish-yellow  calyx.  The  fruit  is  a 
[y,  which  has  an  acidulous  not  unpleasant 
t  berries  were  known  to  the  anticnts,  and  the 
Sbed  by  Dioscorides  under  the  name  of  ^rpl'x- 
p.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  was  at  one  time  in 
as  a  medicine,  and  was  administered  in  dropsi- 
td  also  in  caJculoiui  disordei-s.  In  Germany, 
No.  1739, 


Spain,  and  Italy  the  berries  are  eaten  by  the  peasantry,  and 
in  some  parts  are  made  into  pies. 

P.  puhficpftii.  Downy  Wintcrn-hcrry,  is  a  branched  her-*) 
baceous  plant,  clothed  with  tomentum  ;  the  leaves  are  '  f 
cordate,  acuminate,  toothed  nbove,  but  entirv  and  unequal 
at  the  base ;  the  corolla  spotted ;  the  anthers  violet 
coloured;  the  calvTC  permanent, ovate, acuminatr. angular, 
and  retuse  at  the  base.  If  is  a  native  of  Nnith  America,  in 
Virginia,  the  Caiolinas,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  berries  are 
of  tt  yellowish  colour  when  ripe,  and  are  about  the  size  of 
a  cherry.  Like  the  last,  they  have  an  acidulous  flavour, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  are  called  gooseberries,  and 
are  used  for  making  tarts. 

P,  somn>frra  is  a  shrubby  plant  with  quite  cnUre  leaves, 
and  nearly  ses-sile,  sub-verticillate,  crowded  flowers.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  also  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  the  Grecian  I&lands  and  in  Spain.  It  has  a 
yellowish-greeu  corolla,  and  a  small  red  berry.  It  ajipeurs 
to  be  the  2rp('>x»'«C  i'T  votrijcoc  of  Dioscorides.  Its  name  would  ' 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  possessed  active  narcotic 
properties ;  but  of  these  little  appears  to  be  known,  althuugh 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  pl.int  in  some  districts  of  Europe. 

P.  viicosd,  Clammy  Winter-cherry,  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  and  scabrous  from  being  covered  with  short  doubly 
three-forked  hairs ;  the  root  is  perennial,  creeping ;  t!)e 
stem  IS  djtholomous ;  the  leaves  ovate  or  subcordate, 
entire  or  toothed;  the  flowers  almost  spotless;  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  unequal,  broad,  and  ovate.  Thii  plant 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  extends  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Carolinas  in  North  America.  It  is  remarkable  from 
its  being  covered  with  forked  bristles.  It  has  a  yellow 
berry,  which  is  smooth  and  viscid,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid 
taste.  In  most  cases  the  fruit  of  Physalis  has  a  bitter  taste 
when*enten  with  the  calyx,  which  contains  a  bitter  secre- 
tion. Many  other  species,  as  P.  Perutiuna,  bear  eatable 
berries,  and  are  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  properties, 
but  thev  do  not  appear  to  be  of  an  active  kind. 

WINTER-GREEN,  the  common  name  of  the  genus 
P^rolit  and  its  allies.  This  eenus  forms  the  type  of  the 
tribe  PyroleiP,  of  the  order  Ericacea?;  but  Lindley  consti- 
tutes this  tribe  a  distinct  order,  with  the  name  PyroiacesE. 
It  has  the  following  characters : — '  Calyx  5  leaved,  per- 
sistent, inferior.  Corollamonopetalous  hypogynous,  regular, 
deciduous,  4  or  5-toothed,  with  an  irabncated  aestivation. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla;  anthers  two-cellcd,  opening  by  pores. 
Ovary  superior,  4  or  5-cened,  many-seeded,  with  a  hy- 
pogynous disk;  style  1,  dcclinafe  ;  stigma  slightly  in- 
dusiate.  Fruit  capsular,  4  or  5-celled,  dehiscent,  with 
central  placentae.  Seeds  indefinite,  minute,  winged ;  em- 
brjo  minute,  at  the  base  of  a  fleshy  albumen.'  (Lindley, 
Aaf.  Sust.)  The  species  are  heimceous  nlant.s,  rarefy 
under-shnibs.  The  stem  is  round,  and  in  the  frutesceut 
species  leafy.  Tlie  leaves  are  simple,  and  nro  either  entire 
or  toothed.  Tlie  flowers  are  either  .solitar)'  or  disposed  in 
terminal  racemes. 

The  habit  of  these  plants  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Erieacea  ;  they  have  also  winged  seeds,  a  minute  embryo, 
and  declinate  styles,  all  marks  of  difierence  which  have 
induced  Dr.  Lindley  to  place  them  in  an  order  separate 
from  Ericacb&r.  Monotropaces  are  distinguibhed  from  this 
order  by  their  leafless  scaly  stems  and  parasitical  habit. 
The  embryo  also  is  at  the  apex  of  the  albumen  in  Mono- 
tropacetf,  while  it  is  at  its  base  in  Pyrolacea:,  Pyiota 
apnyltu  forms  a  passing  link  from  Pyrolacese  to  Moiiotro- 
paceae  ;  whilst  Tolmiea,  in  the  latter'order,  is  a  Hnk  in  the 
other  direction.  There  is  an  approach  to  an  indusiate 
stigma  in  some  of  the  species  of  ryrolacese,  which  indicate 
an  aflinity  with  Goodeniaeeae. 

The  following  .ire  the  characters  of  tlie  genera  belonging 
to  this  order  : — 

Pyrnlti :  calyx  5-clefl  or  5-parted ;  5  petals;  10  Mn- 
mens,  slightly  adhering  at  the  base;  style  cx»frled; 
stigma  5-labed  ;  capsule  5-ceHed,  dehiscing  near  thi-  lm«v. 
and  the  margins  of  the  valves  connected  by  IrMu'niiHu 

Chimnphila:    calyx  5-toothed ;   ">  petaN 
style  short;   stigma  cuniculate.  5-lobetl.   Ill 
late;  capsules  5-celled,  dehiscing  ill  the  »iinu.iu,  „,i,i  ,,,, 
tomentum  on  the  margins  of  the  valve*. 

Monesen:    calyx  5-p«rtetl ;  con-"-    '<l'''    ''   >     t       • 
mens  recurved  ;  stigma  radial** ;  n 

at  the  bottom  of  each  horn  •     >  m  ,., 

dehiscing  at  the  apex,  and  ui I 
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Clado/hamnus :  ctdyx  S-parted ;  5  pct^ ;  10  Stamens, 
with  anthers  adnale  ;  »ligrna5-Job€d  :  capsule  5  or  G-vaived. 
and  5  or  6-celled  ;  acuda  small  aud  at i Hate. 

Galax:  calyx  5-p&rted ;  5  petals;  stumens  united  into 
a  ten-toothed  tube,  the  alternate  teelh  bearing  oiither», 
J  the  anthers  1-celled  ;  stigma  entire  ;  capsule  3-celIecl.^ 

The  species  of  these  eenera  are  natives  of  Europe,  North 
[America,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  The  lolJowitig 
fspeeies  may  be  taken  as  exaraplus  of  the  order  : — 

Pyrohi  riituiidijoha.  Hound-leaved  Winter-green,  ha*  the 
tBtamens  curved  upwartls ;  the  style  declinale,  arcuate  at  the 
rmpex  ;  the  petals  obovate  ;  the  segments  of  the  calyx  lan- 
I  coolate,  acute,  recurved  at  the  apex,  half  the  length  of  the 
I  corolla,  and  wiUi  coual  racemes.    This  plant  is  a  native  of 
lAsia,  Europe,  and  North  America.     It  is  found  in  Great 
iBritaiti,  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  Highlands  of 
[Scotland,  but  it  is  a  rare  plant.     It  has  milk-white  flowers 
and  numerous  leaves,  and  is  the  largest  plant  of  the  gt-nua. 
There  ar«  four  other  species  of  Pjrola  natives  of  Qreat 
Britain;  one  of  these,  P.  unijlora,  is  only  found  in  Scot- 
laud. 

Pyrola  aphylla.  Leafless  Winter-green,  has  no  leaves,  the 
•cape  J8  angular  and  furnished  with  numerous  scales  at  the 
base ;  the  racemes  are  many-flowered  ;  the  petals  are 
roundish  and  the  disk  of  the  stigma  is  elongated.  This 
'  plant  is  a  native  of  Nootka  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menzies.  It  is 
rennarkable  as  indicating  the  approacli  of  the  genus  to  tlie 
charactere  of  Monotropacett.  It  has  globose,  pendulous, 
milk-white  flowers,  and  tbe  scales  upon  the  scape  are  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

The  species  of  Pyrola  are  pretty  plants  in  gardens,  but 
Ihey  are  very  diflBcult  to  cultivate.  They  grow  best  Jn  a 
Bandy  or  gravelly  soil,  and  in  a  shady  situation.  They 
■hould  be  8un"0imded  by  moss  and  covered  with  a  liaud- 
gla&B.    They  may  be  propagated  by  division. 

ChimuphiU  corymoosa  is  the  Pyrola  umbcllata  of 
Ijnnsus.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  It  is  a  very  bitter  plant,  and  on  that  account 
has  been  introduced  into  medicine.  [Chim^phu-a.]  C. 
'tnanulata  is  a  North  American  species,  and  found  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  woods  from  Canada  to  the  Uarolinas,  and  also  oti 
the  noith-wesl  coast.  It  has  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  with 
white  bands  on  the  uppersurface  along  the  nerve  and  veins, 
placed  opposite,  or  4  in  a  whorl.  The  peduncles  are  downy 
and  from  2  to  3-flowercd.  The  Indians  value  this  plant 
liit;hly,  and  use  it  medicinBlly  under  the  name  of  Siiisi- 
teica.  Mr.  Pursh  recommended  a  decoction  of  this  plant 
in  cases  of  hyaferia,  and  also  in  scrolblous  diseases. 

Moneses  and  Cludothivnnus  have  each  one  species.    M. 

grandifolia   is  a   native    of    Europe,   Asia,    and    North 

America,  in  alpine  wootls.      C.  pyroHjlorns  is  a  native 

of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  of  the  island  of 

',  Sitcha. 

(JtjJaT,  is  ft  ger»us  of  doubtful  position.  Lindley  places 
it  in  Pyrolaceie  ;  many  botanists  refer  it  to  SaxiiVagacese ; 
whilst  Don  makes  it  the  type  of  a  distinct  order  Galacin*, 
and  combines  with  it  the  genus  Francoa,  and  Tetilla 
genera  wliich  constitute  Jussieu's  order  Francoacese.  Galax 
'  has  but  one  species,  G.  nphyUn.  Tl  is  a  small  herbaceous 
phut,  a  native  of  Virginia.  It  has  naked  scapes,  which 
Dear  a  loose  spicate  raceme  of  small  white  flowers  at  the 
apex.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  may 
be  grown  in  a  peat  soil  in  a  moist  situation,  and  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots. 

WINTER  A'CE.ii,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  albuminous  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens.  This 
order  is  characterised  by  possessing  hermaphrodite  or  uni- 
aexunl  flowere ;  from  '2  to  6  sepals,  which  are  sometimes 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  petals  ;  the  petals  are 
from  two  to  thirty  in  number,  and  when  more  than  five, 
in  »evenU  rows ;  the  stamens  are  hvpogynous,  short,  inde- 
finite, and  distinct ;  the  anthers  adnate  :  the  ovaries  are 
detinite,  arranged  in  a  single  whorl,  1-celled,  with  simple 
BC-Hsiie  stigmas ;  the  fruit  is  either  dry  or  succulet^t,  and 
consists  of  a  single  row  of  carpels,  which  are  distinct,  and 
dehiiicent  or  indehiscent ;  the  seeds  are  solitary  or  numer- 
ous, and  fither  with  or  without  an  aril ;  the  embryo  is  vei-y 
small  and  siraight.  and  situated  at  the  base  of  a  fleshy  al- 
bumen. Tlie  order  consists  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  dotted,  coriaceous,  persistent  leaves;  convolute, 
deciduous  stipules  ;  and  solitaiy,  sweet-scented,  brown  or 
chocolate-coloured  flowers. 


tMnjv  Cbilrnirii 
«,  cutttnir  vlth  Oowert  ami  Invn;  ft  flower 

This  order  has  obtained  its  name,  gi  _ 
from    Wintera,  the   old   name    of  the  D 
TJiis  name  was  given  in  honour  of  William  \V| 
tain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  sailed  round  llie  w 
Sir  Francis  Drake.    It  coiitiiius  four  gcaeia,  >vl4cU  ( 
distinguished : — 

Jllicium.  Capsules  disposed  in  a  stellate  fbnitt< 
above ;  l^eeded  ;  seeds  shining;  calyx  compOMd 
petal-like  sepals. 

Temus,  Carpels  two,  baccate  ;  se«ds  with  ta  I 
style  single  ;  caly^i  Irlfid. 

Drimyv.  Carpels  crowded,  baccate.  manjT-i 
fllamcnts  of  sttuuens  thickened  at  the  (op ',  olijt 
three-parted. 

TaiDnatinia.  Carpel  solitary,  membmrc 
many-seeded;  calyx  of  three  sepals,  or  \\v 

These  genera  cotistilute  the  section  Illi<  i 
MagnoHaceai  of  De  Candolle.  They  dift' 
liacca?  in  their  dotted  leaves  n    '     '  t  n 

rjualities.     A.  de  St.  Hilaiie  fi  $pi 

Michelia  have  dotted  leaves,  wl  "«* 

between  these  plants  and  those  i 
This  order,  though  small,  has  ;  - 
range.  Tlicre  arc  about  ten  species,  oi 
in  New  Holland,  two  in  the  hotter  j 
in  South  and  two  in  North  America,  one  ittjfl 
Japan,  and  one  in  New  Zealand.  ^H 

Tlie  following  species  of  the  genera  an  W 
notice  : — 

HHcium  Finfrdanum.  the  Florida    .'    "         -  d 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  dark  pui  s  tl 

ones  oblong'  and  the  inner  ones  Ir* - 
West  Florida.     The   leaves  nf 
smell  like  anise,  and  the  whole  | 
which  may  be  obtained  by  di.sli 
matic  taste  and  smell,  which  in  i'^  , 
a  bitter  principle. 

IHicium  ani*«»/ww»,  the  Chinese  Anise-seed  t; 
twenty-seven  to  thirty  yellowish  petals ;  tli* 
are  oblong,  tlie  inner  ones  linear  awl.«hnprd.     It  is 
like  the  liust,  reaching  about  eight  ft'> 
native  of  China  and  .Tapan,  where 
tivatod  in  gardens  as  an  oniaraeTit.     i  in'  inut  uf  U 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Chinese  Anise,  and  b 
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it  to  give  uttiatic  flavour 

prii.iiii  ui^.i..s.    It  is  the  lii.L..  ■<,u  ii.-,n.  la  flavour  the 

BUT  called  Annette  dt  HorJ'-aux.   In  China  it  is  chewed 

dinner  as  a  stomachic  and  to  sv^eeten  the  breath. 

he  East  Indies  it  is  sonietinjes  mixed  with  tea.    In 

III  tlie   powdered   bnrii  is   burned  an  incense  in  the 

»j  -arlands  of  the  tree  are  placed  upon  the  idols, 

.lid  upon  the  tombs  ol  the  dead.    There  is 

la  small-floweied  species  of  liliciiim  found  in  Western 

ttie  l)ark  of  wliicli  has  the  flavour  of  sa^^fnis  root. 

mofhatii  is  a  shrub  found  in  Chili.     It  lias  green 

Ijeftves  two  inches  long,  and   crowded  upon  the 

with  mu5lc-*cenled  flcih-coloured  flowers  having 

two  or  three  inches  lon^r.    The  herrie$  resemble 

of  the  coffee-plant,  and  are  exceedingly  bitter  to  the 

fx  ll',;/rr,\  the  true  Winter's  Barl<  ^n«  ^^iMnng, 

inner  surface  glaucous;  '  ile» 

.'iraled  (ol'cIIkt,  and  divii  •  iun- 

Mong.    This   plant  is  a 

111,  and  is  a  native  of  the 

'Magalliatns  and  of  Sliilenland.    This  tree  was 

'back  from  tho  Straits  of  Mapalhaenis  by  Captain 

HiH^r.  in  the  1  >  if  Sir  Francis  Drake  roiuio  the 

He  had  fc  il  against  scnrvy  irt  his  ship's 

jr.gnd  enil)Ioyod  i:  ikum  :w  anii  '  .'  a  condiment 

The  bark  which  is  m>'  Knglish  com- 

u  in  ciuiljs  alx)ut  a  foot  in  iin^in  ^ud  from  one  to 

^inches  in  dia;neter.     It  is  pale  greyish-red  extemaJly, 

thas  an  agi'ceable  pungent  aromatic  taste.     It  contains 

tid  re:«iii,  an  acid  volatile  oil,  and  a  little  tannin.     It  is 

fxceljent  aronaatic,  but  can   seldom  W'   met  with  in 

;ift8' shops.    The  bark  of  the  Co.  is  often 

led  for  it.    It  Ls  the  JVinlerva  .  •  of  older 

Oranalentit,  New  Granada  Winter's -bark,  has 

bng  or  oblong  acute  leaves,  tapering  to  the  base 

rtaucous  on  the  under  surface ;  tlic  peduncles  are 
Wlale,  and  usually   aijijregali  -    of   the 

ehes.  This  ia  a  tree  about  twi  i  id  grows 

!ie  mountains  of  New  Granadii  iimi   niH/.ji.     In  New 

ra  thJH  tree  is  called  Agi,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
"•-\  T'^pava,  Canfla  de  Paratna.     Several  varieties 
1  cribed.     The  bark  of  all  of  them  is  aromatic 

ing,  and  is  much  used  by  the  natives  where 

^grow,  both  as  a  medicine  and  for  seasoning  their  food. 
w  ire  three  other  species  of  Drimys  possessing  the 
f  sromatic  properties. 

jPMnnia  aromatica  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  espe- 
"'an  Dienjen's  Land.     It  possesses  the  same  aro- 
ilities  as  the  species  of  the  other  genera  of  the 
"^le  only  other  New  Holland  species,  T.  irtstpiilt, 
however  appear  to  jiossess  the  aromatic  qualities 
so  striking  in  the  first. 
KTHUR.    [ZfiRiCH.] 
RH£IM.     [Rhin,  Hait.] 
INGHAM.  CLIFTON,   father  und  son.    The 
ifringtiam  practised  as  a  physician  at  York,  and 
several  works,  which  have  obtained  for  him  a 
both  as  a  phvsician  and  physiologist.    His  ifirst 
on  gout,  and  was  publisiied  at  York,  with  the 
atus  de  Podagra,  in  quo  de  ultimis  et  liquidis 
nutritio   tractatur,'   1714,   8vo.      In   this   work 
r'ident    indications    of   his  belonging  la  the 
".    He  attributed  gout  to  sevenu  causes, 
rintontom  viscosity  of  the  nervous  liquid, 
bf   i\'  '  -.   and  a  contraction  of  the 

the  ir  the    joints.      In  171S  he 

*ATreauM    nil  i.iidemic  Diseases.'     This  work 
f   an    analysis   of   the   causes  producihg    en- 
.u|  •,i<,-,iiii!,.s  them  variously  to  a  change 
winds,  to  the  nature  of  the 
r  and  food,  and  particular  cli- 
he  published  a  commentary  on  tiie  epi- 
of  York  and  it-;  rri^-hhonrhood,  with  tne 
liHum  Til  'Ipidemicos  et 

in  urbi  Hi  vicinis,  ab 

mi  1725  fiuom   i;:;i,>ba;ilej>   complectens,' 
"lis  work  is  an  admirable  description  of  the 
it  treats.     A  second  edition  was  pub- 
Lrer  Wintringham  in  1733.     In  17-10  he 
.umiun'An  Experimental  Enquiry  on  some 
"  the  Animal  Structure,'  8vo.    These  inqmriea  were 


ftriucipallv  dire&ted  tu  the  vaiscular  system  and  the  func- 
ions  of  the  eye.  In  1743  he  published  a  second  physio- 
logical work,  entitied  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Exility  oJ  the 
Vessels  of  a  Human  Body,'  8vo.  In  this  virork  he'has  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematical  fortnulie  to  the  solution  of 
physiological  problems.  But  as  the  data  upon  which  all 
the  subsequent  reaaoning  is  based  were  mere  assuniptions, 
he  came  to  no  result.s  of  any  importance  ;  but  these  worka, 
independent  of  their  speculations,  contain  nuich  accurate 
observation  and  valuable  research.  These  works  are  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  his  son,  and  this  error  pervades 
most  of  the  continental  biographies.  The  elder  Wintring- 
ham was  a  fellow  of  the  Roysd  Society,  and  died  at  York, 
on  the  1 2th  of  March.  174S. 

The  younger  Clilton  Wintringham  was  boni  at  York  in 
1710,  and  was  educate<l  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  rawhcine  in  that  university  in 
1749-  He  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  the  (.'ollege  of 
Physicians,  and  settled  in  London.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
in  1 7(32  was  made  physician  to  George  III.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  In  llii'.)  he  wa*  mmle  physician  extra- 
ordinary, and  subsequently  was  appointed  ph^'bician-ge- 
neral  to  the  army.  He  was  created  a  liaronet  in  1774,  but 
the  title  has  now  become  extinct.  He  had  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  was  much  respected  both  in  public  and  private 
life.  In  1782  he  published  some  essnyhon  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  under  the  title  '  De  Morbis  quibusdam 
Commeiitarii,'  2  vols.  8vo.  He  also  published  an  edition 
of  his  father's  worka,  and  edited  Mead  s  '  Monita  et  Pree- 
cepta  Medica,'  to  which  he  added  numerous  annotations. 
There  is  a  small  marble  bust  of  jEsculapius,  which  was 
found  near  Rome,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which 
was  the  bequest  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham.  He  died  at 
Hammerbmith,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1794. 

(Eloy.  Dirtiovnaire  Hist,  de  la  Medecine ;  General 
Biognip/i  "uaru.) 

WINA\  ;  RALPH,  Knt,  was  born  at  Aynho. 

or  Avno-on-tiu-Hilt,  a  village  in  the  north-western  comer 
of  Noithamptonshire,  about  the  year  1564.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  Richard,  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Winwood. 
who  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suff'olk.  Winwood  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
waa  first  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  but  wn.s  in  1;">H2 
elected  probationer-fellow  of  Magdalen.    He  took  his  dc- 

Jree  of  B.A.  in  November  of  that  year;  that  of  M.A.  in 
une,  1587  ;  and  that  of  LL,B.  in  February,  1500.  lu 
April,  1592,  he  was  chosen  proctor  of  the  Umversity.  He 
then  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel.  After  his  return 
home,  on  Sir  Henrj'  Neville  being,  in  1599,  sent  aa  am- 
bassador to  France,  Winwood  was  appointed  hi*  secretary ; 
and  he  was  ultimatelv  left  for  some  time,  during  Sir 
Henry's  absence,  as  resident  at  Paris.  From  this  post  he 
was  recalled  in  Januar}',  1603,  and  was  the  same  year 
sent  on  a  mission  by  James  I.  tu  the  States  of  Holland. 
He  was  knighted  2Kth  June,  16fl7,  and  in  August  fol- 
lowing he  juid  Sir  Richard  Spence  were  together  ap- 
point^ amba.s.sadoni  to  Holland.  In  August,  1G09,  ne 
was  once  more  sent  as  envoy  to  that  country ;  and  two 
years  after  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  acted  in  the  aft'air  of  the  Arminian  divine,  CJon- 
rad  Vorstius,  whose  appointment  as  professor  of  divinity 
at  Leyden  so  enraged  the  English  king,  that  he  threatened 
to  separate  himself  from  his  alliance  with  the  States  un- 
less they  deposed  and  banished  the  heretical  doctor. 
Vorstius  in  fact  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  to  leave  the  country.  When  Winwood  was 
recalled  from  Holland  does  not  appear;  but  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1614,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State:  and  he 
continued  in  that  post  till  his  death  at  London,  on  the  27th 
bf  October,  1617.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  stated,  but 
he  lelt  a  son  and  heir.  Richard  Winwood,  Esq.,  of  Ditton 
Park  in  Buckinchamshiie,  who  died  without  iwue,  at 
above  the  age  of  eighty,  28th  June,  1688,  when  hi«  «'«tiit.' 
went  to  his  nephew  Ralph  Montagu  (afterward*  duke  of 
Montagu),  who  was  the  son  of  his  sister  Anne,  by  her  hat- 
band Edward,  lord  .Montagu. 

The  name  of  Sir  Ralpti  Winwood  h.i8  lu'en  i  '  >n 

our  literature  by  a  valuable  historical  collectio  "t 

published  at  Ixmdon  in  1725,  in  .'♦  voU.  folio,  in .  .al- 
lowing title  : — '  Memorials  of  Afliiiritor  Slali'  m  \lw  Kiijfiu 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Janie*  L,  « olleclid  climrtv 
from  the  original  papcrsofthe  Itight  nonourwhli'  SirlUlvK 
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AVinwood.  Knt.,  Bometime  one  of  the  Principal  Secretail«s 
of  State;  comprehending  likewisp  the  negotiations  of  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  Sir  Charles  Comwallis,  Sir  Dudley  Corlelon, 
-Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  Mr.  Trumbull,  Mr.  Cotting-ton,  and 
others,  at  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spaiii,  and  in  Holland, 
Venice,  Sec  Wherein  the  priniiipal  transactions  of  thase 
times  are  faillifully  related,  and  the  policies  and  intrigues 
of  those  Courts  at  large  discovered.  Tlie  whole  digested 
in  an  exact  series  of  time.  By  Edmund  Sawyer,  ot  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Ksq.,  and  one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.' 

(Biogratihia  Britnnnica,  Supplement) 

WINZET,  or  WINGET,  NINIAN,  a  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tic, is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Renfrewshire  in  the 
year  1518,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  the  university  of 
trlasgow.  In  155 1  he  was  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Linlithcow,  and  soon  afterwards,  wliile  he  continued  in  thai 
situation,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  In  loGl.on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Reformation,  he 
was  cited  before  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ixithians,  to  an- 
swer for  his  religious  opinions,  when,  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  was  deposed  from 
his  office.  In  the  following  year  he  published  '  Certane 
Tractntis  for  Reforraatioun  of  Doctrjne  and  Maneria,  set 
furth  at  the  desyre  and  in  ye  name  of  ye  afflicted  Catholikis, 
of  infeiiour  ordour  of  Clergie,  and  l>ayit  Men  in  Scotland.' 
The  object  of  this  work  was  one  which  few  attempted  in 
those  days  of  fierce  controversy — an  internal  Relorm  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  distinct  from  its  severance 
from  the  papal  authority.  At  a  later  period  in  the  same 
year,  and  after  Knox  had  addressed  aeninst  him  some  con- 
troversial arguments  from  the  pulpit,  ne  attempted  to  pub- 
lish a  work  called  'The  Last  Blast  of  the  Tnimpet  of 
fiodes  Worde  against  the  usurpit  auctoritie  of  Johne 
Knox,  and  his  CaJuiniane  brether,  intrudit  Precheouris,' 
&c.,  but  the  Protestants  had  not  made  sufficient  progress 
in  religious  toleration  to  leave  a  free  press  at  the  disposal 
of  their  adversaries,  and  the  copies  of  the  work  wereseiaed 
in  the  print ina;-office.  Wtnzet  liimself  made  a  narrow  es- 
cape, and  the  printer  was  imprisoned.  The  only  fragment 
of  this  work  which  has  survived  lo  the  present  day  is  a 
copy  of  the  first  five  leaves,  preserved  in  the  University 
Ijbrary  of  Edinburgli.  WinJet  now  thought  it  iirudent  to 
take  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  in  1503  he  published  at 
Antwerp  '  The  Bukc  of  t'our  scoir  thre  Questions,  touchinjj 
Doctrine,  Ordour,  and  Maneris.'  This  is  a  controversial 
tract,  in  which,  though  complaining  of  the  UBage  he  had 
received  from  the  reformers  '  for  denying  only  to  subscrivc 
yair  phantasie  and  factioun  of  faith,*  there  is  an  air  of  gen- 
tleness which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  author,  and  is  nut  characteristic  of  the 
controversial  writings  of  the  times,  Winzet  affected  to 
adhere  to  the  older  style  of  tl>e  Scolti.sh  language.  He 
siiys  to  Knox,  '  Gif  ze,  throw  curicsitie  of  novationis,  hes 
forzet  our  auld  plane  Scottis,  quhilk  zour  mother  lerit  zou, 
in  lymes  cuming  I  sail  wryte  to  you  my  mynd  in  Latin  ;' 
yet  NVinzet's  own  style  shows  nearly  as  great  a  divergence 
tVom  the  Scottish  of  a  century  earlier  as  that  of  Knox, 
though  the  latter  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  English 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  In  1576  Winzet  was  appointed 
abbot  of  the  Scottish  monastery  of  St.  .James's,  at  Ratis- 
bon.  In  1'j82  he  published  'Flagelhim  Sectariorum,' an- 
other controversial  work,  la  wliicli  he  appended  an  attack 
on  the  '  Be  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos '  of  Buclianan,  which 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  which  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry then  in  operation  as  to  religion  was  extended  to 
^  politics.  Winzet  died  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  ir)f)2. 
(Irving,  Lives  »/  Scottish  Writers,  i.,  D»-101;  Mrmoir 
prefixed  to  Collection  of  JVinzct'a  vernacular  Works, 
printed  for  the  Maitlaiid  Club.) 

WIRE  is  metal  elongated  into  the  form  of  a  slender 
cylindrical  i^od,  olHen  so  fine  as  to  be  rather  comparable 
to  a  thread,  by  the  operation  of  wire-drawing,  which  con- 
sists in  passing  n  piece  of  ductile  metal  through  a  series  of 
holes,  successively  diminishing  in  diameter,  in  a  hardened 
steel-plate  called  a  draw-plate,  so  as  to  reduce  its  cross- 
section  to  the  size  and  figure  of  the  Lost  or  smallest  hole, 
increasing  its  length  at  the  same  time  in  proportion  to  the 
diniinulion  of  thickness  occasioned  by  the  process.  Though 
ordinary  wire  is  cylindrical,  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
wire-drawing  renders  it  available  for  the  formation  of 
slender  rods  of  any  other  required  figure.  An  important 
application  of  the  process  to  the  production  of  other 
forms  is  to  the   manufacture  of  fimon-icire  for  time- 


keepers. This  is  produced  of  wiy  required  size  ■ 
her  of  teeth,  and  trie  wire  being  cut  to  the  rcquin 
for  both  pinion  and  axis,  the  teeth  are  filed  t 
the  portion  used  for  the  latter.  By  thi"  "u-aji 
may  be  formed  at  much  leas  expense  1h.; 
process  of  wheel-cutting.  The  grooved  r  , 
frames  form  another  example  of  the  useiul  iippi 
the  wire-drawing  process,  they  being  formed  of  • 
for  the  purpose. 

Beckmann,  in  his  'History  of  Invention*  t 
coveries,'  devote*  a  long  chapter  to  the  hi^orj; 
drawing,  in  which  he  observes  that,  in  early  time 
were  probably  beaten  out  with  a  hammer  mto  ttt 
or  leaves,  which  were  then  divided  into  umII 
means  of  scissors  or  some  other  cutting  iristnunci 
slips  being  subsequently  rounded  by  a  haramcx  w 
as  to  form  threads  or  wires.  In  confirmation  o/i 
position,  he  refers  to  the  description  of  the  sacerdos 
given  in  the  third  verse  of  the  thiifv-niiilii  chi 
Exodus,  and  to  the  fable  of  Vulcan 
cate  wire-work  for  Mars  and  Venus, 
illicit  amour.  He  states  distinctly  that  he  iJiil 
member  a  single  passage  in  any  antient  author  ii 
drawn  wire  is  mentioned,  and  expresses  his  ond 
the  rarity  with  which  works  made  with  thr«Mi « 
are  alluded  to  strengthens  the  presump^i  '•' 
tietits  were  unacquainted  with  the  pin 
wire  or  metallic  threads  by  drawing.  He  wm  ui 
determine  when  this  was  first  attempted,  hut  tDpi 
an  allusion  to  gold  and  silver  threads  formed  byt 
mer  in  Muratori.  that  the  process  was  not  knowa 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  So  long  as  wire  na 
by  the  hammer,  the  artists  of  Nurnberg,  by  wha 
fabricated,  were  styled  'wire-smiths,'  but  subic 
the  introduction  of  the  drawing  process  their  ill 
was  changed  to  '  wire-drawers,"  or  *wire-millMJ 
these  appellations  occur  as  early  as  13r>l  and  13 
histories  of  Augsburg  and  Niimberg  respective 
m&nn  conceives  that  the  invention  of  wire-diaw 
be  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  century.  In  a 
bility  the  earliest  drawn  wire  was  made  by  )| 
ere  long  a  machine,  impelled  by   water-power. 

{mhle  of  drawing  wire  without  the  interventie 
land,  was  introduced.  Though  the  point  is  not 
established,  this  ingenious  machine  appeari  to  h 
first  constructed  at  Nurnberg  by  a  poison  natnt 
who  kept  it  secret  for  some  time,  and  realised  much 
the  use  of  it.  Conrad  Celtes,  who  wrote  about  th« ; 
relates  these  circumstances,  and  adds  that  the  w 
dolf  was  induced  to  divulge  the  secret,  whereby 
censed  his  Ait  her  that  he  was  compelled  to  fiy  ft 
From  mere  conjecture  this  invcnUon  has  be«iia 
the  year  1400.  Niimberg  also  gave  birth  toxDt 
quent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  varii 
of  wire.  The  precious  metals  were  undoubted 
the  fir»t  made  into  wire  ;  and  perhaps  brau  and 
not  drawn  until  some  time  after  the  inventic 
art.  Blanch  iron-wire,  or  while  wire,  is  how* 
tioned  in  a  list  of  manufactured  articles  the  imp( 
which  into  England  was  prohibite<l  by  an  act  of 
of  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  146^;  and  in  a| 
passed  in  1484  both  iron  and  latteu  wire  art  S 
Beckmann  states  that  in  France  iron  wire  is 
d'Archaf,  and  that  this  name  is  supposed  to  coO 
pereon  named  Richaixi  Archal,  xvhowas  either  Ih 
of  the  art  of  making  it,  or  the  fit«t  to  introduce  I 
facture  in  France.  He  adds  that  sucli  wire  is  oc 
termed  Jll  de  Richard.  Nothing  however  is 
Archal,  and  Menage  suggests  a  different  derivati 
name. 

Anderson  records,  under  the  year  15G5,  the  g 
patents  to  certain  Dutchmen  or  Germans  for  fhi 
(ton  in  England  of  various  manulacturoA,  amoDi 
that  of  wire ;  and  he  states  that  pnor  to  thai 
English  iron  wire  appean  to  have  been  dmwn  1 
strength,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  ci 
until  these  foreigners  introduced  the  u«i 
the  quality  of  English  wire  was  so  had  that  m 
used  in  the  country,  as  well  as  ready-made  wod 
similar  articles,  was  imported  from  abroad.  Bj 
1630  the  manufacture  appears  to  have  made  «ucf 
that  in  a  proclamation  of  Charles  I-  it  is  allude 
manufacture  of  long  standing,  and  one  v\bidl 
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thousand  person*,  ahd  it  is  asserf ed  '  that  English 
made  of  the  toughest  and  best  "Osmond  iron,  a  native 
odity  of  Ibis  kingdom,  and  is  much  better  than  what 
I  c'isn  parts,  especially  Tor  makine^  vvool-cai-ds.' 
lion  then  forbids  the  importation  of  foreii»n 
viie,  ^'id  of  wool-card?,  hooks  and  eyes,  and   other 
es  made  of  it.   Holland  ohservc3,  that  insigniticant  as 
and  eyes  may  appear,  to  be  mentioned  in  a  royal 
amation,  they  were  at  that  lime,  and  had  been  lonjy 
'"^ed  in  «ich  great  quantities  as  to  cause  a  voat 
of  wire.     Anderson  subseqtiently  states  that 
nil!  in  Eni^land  was  set  up  at  Sheen,  near 
a  Dulchmao,  in    1662.     Holland  observes 
enleenth  century  the  wire-drawing  business, 
llorting;  the  cloth  manufacture  or  determined  by 
mule  localities  of  coal  and  iron-stone,  took  deep 
jt  urhood  of  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire.     Ac- 

Hi  ,  of  Houghton's 'Collection  for  Improve- 

k,  i\mn,'  and  Trade,'  the  manufai;ture  of  copper 

I  I  in  this  countr}'  was  commenced  about  the 

it  ■    Esher,  by  two  foreigners ;   but   they  used 

■opper.     At  the  time  when  this  paper  was 
ii-i'"!l,  in   IG07,  it  is  stated  that  the  brasg 
Timtry  from  British  copper  was  equal  in 
eht  from  foreign  countries. 
inulBcture   of  iron   wire  the  very  best  and 
IS  selected.     Before  the  process  of  rolling 
i-ollens  had  become  common,  this  superior 
called  asleom  or  edeam   iron,  or,  as  in  the 
oil  above  cited,  Osmond  iron,  was  prepared  for 
ng-macliine   by  extending  it  with  the  hammer 
enient  roda,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger. 
rods  were  further  reduced  in  thickness  and  extended 
h  by  a  coarse  kind  of  drawing,  called  ripping  or 
nf,  with  the  kind  of  machine  described  byBeckmann 
ily  the  invention  of  Ludolf.     In  this  admirable 
a  peculiarly  formed  pair  of  pincers  is  so  con- 
means  of  levers  and  cams  with  the  main  axle, 
w'driven  by  a  water-wheel,  that  the  open  jaws  ad- 
to  the  drawing-plate,    through    a   hole    in  which 
fed  end  of  the  rod  is  passed,  and  then  close  firmly 
the  end  of  the  rod,  and  draw  it  forcibly  through  the 
'  he  range  of  their  motion  will  allow ;  the  pres- 
•  upon  the  end  of  the  wire  being  proportioned, 
peraiion,  to  the  force  requisite  for  drawing  the 
h  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.     So  soon  as  the 
drawn  back  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  lever  by 
IT  hav(*  been  moved  slips  off  the  cam  that  has 
ing  power  to  it.  the  pincers  relax  their  hold  of 
d  then  again  advance  to  the  draw-plate,  to  take 
so  that  the  action  of  the  next  cam  may  repeat 
tion  of  drawing.     Notwith-slanding  the  ingenuity 
contrivance,  it  is  defective,  especially  for  the  pro- 
of the  liner  sorts  of  wire,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
t  action,  which  not  only  occasions  loss  of  time  be- 
each  drawing  lilroke.  but  also  renders  the  wire  more 
imeven  in  surface,  and  leaves  upon  it,  at  every  few 
marks  of  the  pincers.     Holland,  writing  about 
that  although  this  contrivance  is  x\^\\  rarely  to 
the  large  wire-mills  of  this  country,  it  remains 
me  old  establishments;  and  also  that  in  Prance, 
_  the  continental  manufacturers  generally,  iron 
tuitil  within  a  late  period,  altogether  drawn  by 
paratus. 
rjodern  practice  both  iron  and  steel,  but  especially 
er,  are  prepared  for  the  final  drawing  by  passmg 
rooved  rollers,  the  same  in  principle  as  those  re- 
ander  Ikon,  vol.   xui.,   p.  34,  though  much 
r,  and  made  with  the  greatest  accuracy.     The  rollers 
for  this  purpose  are  generally  at  least   seven  or  eight 
w  in  diajneter,  and  are  sometimes  made  to  pcrlbrm 
IQ  revoiulions  in  a  minute.     A  bar  of  steel  thirty  inches 
<g  and  an  inch  square,  heated  to  redness,  is  passed  be- 
'*en  the  rollers,  lluough  gi-ooves  successively  diminish- 
I  in  size,  eight  times  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  is  thereby 
■mated  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.     As  it  would  be 
Bcult  and  inconvenient  to  pass  the  rod  back  between 
rthatit  might  always  enterthe  grooves 
lion,  three  rollers  are  used,  placed  one 
1.  »o  that  when  the  wire  liaa  passed  in  one 
L-en  the  two  upper  rollers,  it  may  pass  back 
direction  between  tlie  two  lower  rollers,  and 
.i  Avoiding  any  loss  of  time,  heat,  or  labour 


in  passing  it  backwards  and  forwards.  For  ordinaiy  wire 
the  rods  are  commonly  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  by  this  process.  The  slender  rods 
thus  produced  are  called,  from  their  appearance,  '  black 
wire,*  to  distinguish  them  from  drawn  or  '  bright  wire  ;* 
and,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  such  \\  ire  is  preferred  for 
coarse  purposes  in  which  it  is  either  to  be  painted  or  con- 
cealed from  view.  It  is  commonly  used  by  tinmen  and 
braiiers  for  strengthening  the  rims  of  pots,  kettles,  and 
various  kinds  of  tin-ware  and  copper-ware,  in  which  the 
tin-plate  or  sheet-copper  is  turned  or  Nvrapped  round  the 
wire  80  as  to  cover  it.  The  kind  of  cast-steel  wire  of  which 
the  best  needles  and  some  other  articles  are  made,  is  not 
u.sually  submitted  to  the  rolling  process,  but,  after  being 
tilted  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  it  is  rounded  on 
an  anvil  previous  to  elongation  by  the  draw-plate. 

In  whatever  way  the  nietal  may  have  been  prepared  for 
the  ultimate  process  of  drawing,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
motive-power  employed  in  that  process,  it  is  essentially  the 
same.    The  draw-plate  is  usually  formed  of  a  stout  piece 
of  shear-steel,  about   six  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  but  being  somewhat  reduced  in  thickness 
towards  each  end,  like  a  cucumber,  and  flattened  on  one 
side.     It  is  pierced  transversely  with  several  conical  holes, 
the  larger  orifices  of  which  open  upon  the  flattened  surface 
of  the  plate,  while  Iheir  smaller  orifices  are   carefully 
finished  to  the  size  to  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
wire  drawn  through  them.     When  the  holes  have  become 
enlarged  by  use,  their  smaller  orifices  are  reduced  by  ham- 
mering, and  then  re-opened  to  the  proper  size  and  form  by 
means  of  a  long  taper  needle  called  a  pritche/l.    The  art 
of  making  draw-plates  has  been  carried  to  much  greater 
perfection  in  France  than  in  this  counlrj' ;   and  in  time  of 
war  French  draw-plates  have  been  sold  for  their  weight  in 
silver.     Of  the  mode  of  preparing  them  a  circumstantial 
account  has  been   published   by   M.    Du  Hamel,   whose 
directions   are  given  at  length  by  Holland,  HebeH,  and 
some  other  English  writers.     From  this  authority  it  ap- 
pears that  the  French   plates  consist  of  a  Iwnd  or  bar  of 
wrought-iron,  about  two  inches  broad  and  one  inch  thick, 
covered  on  one  side  with  a  very  hard  composition  called 
potin,  which  consists  of  fragments  of  cast-iron  pots,  broken 
with  the  hammer,  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  white-wood 
charcoal.     The  broken  iron  and  charcoal  are  exposed  to 
heat  until  they  are  fused  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  is 
heated  or  fused  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  thrown  into  water 
with  the  tongs  between  each  heating.     By  this  process  the 
cast-iron  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  steel,  well  adapted  for 
Yielding  to  the  action  of  the  hammer  and  the  instrument 
tiy  which  the  holes  are  enlarged  and  formed.     One  side  of 
the  wrought-iron  bar  is  hammered  to  a  funowed  surface, 
and  covered,  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  with  pieces 
of  the  prepared  potin  :   the  whole  is  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
coarse  cloth,  which  has  been  previously  dipped  in  clay  and 
water  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  finally  put 
in  the  forge.     Being  more  fusible  than  the  wrought-iron, 
the  potin  is  the  first  to  melt ;  and  as  soon  as  it  begfns  to  do 
so,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  gently  ham- 
mered ;  and  the  heating  and  hammering  are  repeated  alter- 
nately until  the  union  of  the  two  metals  is  complete,  after 
whicJi  dry  powdered  clay  is  thrown   upon  the  plate,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  sotlening  the  potin.     The  plate  is 
subsequently  reheated,   and  extended  by  hammering  to 
double  its  original  length  ;  the  harder  metal  being  so  i)er- 
fectly  united  with  the  other  a*  to  form  a  malleable  alloy  with 
it ;  and  while  the  bar  remains  hot  the  holes  are  formed  by 
punching.     For  this  operation  the  bar  is  four  times  heated, 
and  after  each  reheating  a  finer  punch  is  employed,  so  as 
to  make  the  holes  taper.    The  holes  are  formed  from  the 
wrought-iron  side  of  the  bar,  and  are  not  carried  completely 
through  by  the  plate-maker  ;  the  completion  of  the  holes 
being  performed  with   sharp  punches  when  the   plate  is 
cold,  by  the  wire-drawer  himself.     In  completing  the  holes, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  smaller  and  smaller  by 
regular  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  the 
wire  may  not   have  to  be  reduced  too  much  by  any  one 
drawing.     Another  mode  of  producing  dmw-plates,  prac- 
tised at  one  of  tlie  principal  wire-manufactones  in  France, 
that  of  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  at  I'Aigle,  in  the  department 
of  rOrne,   is  bv  ananging  several  pieces  of  wrought-iron 
in  the  form  of  a  box  without  a  lid,  and  filling  the  cavity 
with  cast-steel.    The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  luting 
of  clay,  heated  until  the  steel  begins  to  meU^axvi\4«tV^i\ 
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witlk  a  huQiner  in  a  similar  way  to  that  above  described. 
When  draw-plates  havu  been  liaminered  up  several  Jimea, 
to  reiliice  holes  worn  too  large  by  use,  they  become  so 
hoKl  as  to  require  annenling.  Aller  every  precaution  has 
been  observed,  druw-plaleis  will  vary  somewhat  in  hard- 
nem  ;  but  tho»e  which  are  too  soft  for  drawing  iron  wjre 
may  be  used  lor  brass,  while  the  very  hardest  are  reserved 

In  diawing  wire  by  hand  the  draw-plate  is  laid  a^ainut 
two  uprijfiit  pillars  ii'xed  on  a  bench  or  tabic,  and.  the  ex- 
treme end  ol  the  wire  to  be  drawn  being  so  reduced  a&  to 
enable  it  readily  to  pass  thrmujh  the  hole,  a  small  portion 
i«  drawn  throuirh  by  a  lever  ajiparatus  whiol, 
it#  operalion  the  machine  for  rijipmg  or  ru 
described.  When  a  sufficient  length  uf  wire  ija?  inn:'  i"  ><■ 
brouirht  through  the  plate,  it  is  bccured  to  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  drum,  which  i*  mouated  upon  a  vertical  aNis* 
oppoisite  to  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  The  w^ukinnn 
then  tal<cs  in  one  hand  the  coil  of  thicK-  wire  to  be  reduced, 
and  in  the  other  a  lever  handle  attached  to  the  dnim  ;  and 
while  he  turns  the  drum  so  as  to  wind  the  wire  upon  its 
circuaderence,  and  consequently  to  draw  it  through  the 
plate,  he  imparts  a  kind  of  twist  to  the  wire  which  enter* 
the  plate,  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  hand  in  v^hich  the 
coil  js  supported.  In  di-awing  coarse  wire,  which  requires 
considerable  power,  the  workman  walks  round  the  bench 
at  each  revolution  of  the  drum,  carrying  the  lever  round 
with  iiim ;  but  for  finer  wire  t  he  appaiatus  is  much  lighter, 
and  requires  very  little  labour.  In  factories  where  inani- 
mate power  is  used  the  winding-cylinders  are  tinned  by 
bevil-jcearini?  undcmcath  the  bench,  and  the  toil  of  un- 
drawn wire  is  placed  on  a  reel.  This  ap]iajatns  is  accom- 
panied by  an  ingenious  contrivance  which  allows  the  drum 
to  fall  ou'  of  connection  with  the  gearing,  and  consequently 
to  cease  to  revolve,  as  soon  a*  the  piece  of  wire  is  drawn 
completely  through  the  plate.  In  some  cases,  as  for  pinion- 
wire,  which  would  be  injured  by  winding  upon  a  drum, 
wire  is  drawn  upon  a  long  draw-bench  in  a  straight  line, 
the  power,  which  is  equahsed  by  the  use  of  a  fly-wheel, 
beinif  applied  to  a  winch-handle  which,  by  means  of  spur- 
gear,  inipaits  motion  to  an  horizontal  rack. 

Between  the  i-epeated  drawintrs  which  are  necessary  to 
reduce  wire,  especially  of  the  finer  or  smaller  sizejs,  to  the 
required  degree  of  tenuity,  it  is  necessary  frequently  to 
heat  and  anneal  it,  by  which  processes  the  fibrous  cha- 
racter imparted  by  the  drawing  is  in  some  degree  lemoved 
before  a  Ircjih  extension  takes  place.  The  anneahng-oven 
should  be  so  contrived  as  to  avoid  oxidation  as  much  as 
poasiblc,  and  to  heat  all  sizes  of  wire  with  tolerable  uni- 
formity, the  thickest  heing  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
receive  mast  heat  ;  and  after  leaving  it  the  wire  must  be 
Bcoured  or  wiushed  to  free  it  from  whatever  oxide  may  have 
formed  upou  its  surface.  An  improved  furnace  lor  this 
operation,  contrived  by  the  Messn*.  Mouchel,  is  described 
by  Holland.  lo  order  more  perfectly  to  remove  the  oxide 
(which,  if  left  on  the  surface,  not  only  impairs  the  appear- 
jince  and  the  strength  of  the  wire,  but  also  injures  the 
draw-plaie)  the  coil  of  wire  is  sometimes  immersed  in 
starili-watrr  or  stale  beer-grounds  during  the  operation  of 
drawing.  A  curious  and  important  discovery  was  made 
Mine  years  since  at  an  eminent  wire-manufactory,  where, 
in  order  lo  heat  the  acid  liquor  in  which  the  annealed 
\»ire  waa  atecped,  some  ingots  of  brass  which  happened  to 
b«  at  hand  were  made  red-hot  and  quenched  in  it.  It  wa^ 
subsequently  Ibund  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  bra^a,  the  iron  wire  hod  become  coated  witli  u 
thin  film  of  copper,  which  greatly  facilitated  its  passaRe 
tiirongh  the  draw-plate,  acting,  it  would  appear,  lit.*"  a 
lubricating  metliuni.  So  important  was  the 
gafniHi,  that  the  practice  ha*  been  universally  > 

that  factorv  of  using  a  weak  solution  of  copper  m  tin-  iicul 
liquor  in  wluch  iron  or  steel  wire  is  w.ished.  The  film  of 
copper  if>  entirely  removed  by  the  last  annealing  process. 
Hie  operation  of  drawing  is  also  facilitated  hy  ihe  free 
use  of  gpf  ase.  or,  for  the  ifiner  descrijitions  of  wire,  wax, 
to  luhricate  the  wire  as  it  passes  through  lie  plate.  The 
repeatfil  annealings  of  steel-wire  would  deprive  it  of  too 

nu  eh  of  its  carbon,  but  for  the  practice,  which  is  not  pur- 
Hiied  with  iron  wire,  of  surrounding  it  with  charcoal-dust 

while  in  the  furnace.  The  rapidity  of  the  drawing  process 
must  vary  with  the  q\ia1ity  of  the  metal,  the  hardest  steel 

vrire  requiring  tJie  slo"     t  .11 ;  but  as  each  successive 

drawing  increaaea  thu  1  iilamentous  character  of 
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the  mrtal,  ihe  rapidity  uf  the  exteoaioa 

crca^-'    '^  ''•■•  •"-<'   iw-f"."..- ".   <...<i 

Dr. 

diaiji^^ : — .,  .-. 

per  second ;    but  that  when  redu 

an  inch,  tliey  may  be  extended  «! 

inches  per  second  ;   while  finer  wire  i>i  wJvrr 

may  be  drawn  out  from  W)  to  70  irches  in  a 

Even  when  made  with  Ih-  powih 

holes  of  iroti  or  steel  draw-|  enlar| 

with  wear  as  to  render  it  impo::!>ibli;  to  dra 
great  length  of  wire  perfectly  uniform  in  ihi 
remedy  (his,  Mr.  Hi'    '     '        '  '  '   iit 

making  draw-plat*  -  t 

or  other  hard  precnHi>  ^^^>\\^■^.  i/i..  m 
plate  of  this  kind  mounted  with  a  nil 
nole  U'0033  of  nn  inch  in  diameter,  a  si  i 
long  ha*  been  <lrawn  so  perfectly  um 
ference  could  be  detected  either  In  v, 
equal  lenerth  or  by  mensuriny  with 
Dr.  Wollaston  commuincalcil  ; 
the  ^'ear  1B1:{,  a  nu^thod  v< 
tenuity,  suitable  for  use  in  i 
plished,  in  the  first  instance,  by  I 
silver,  lonsjitudinally,  with  a  holi 
diameter,  and  then  tilling  it  with  golU 
bar  being  drawn  into  wire  Xth  or  t^tb  of  nn 
meter,  the  silver  was  afi<  '     'issolved  in  I 

acid,  leaving  a  perfect  A^\\  or  n^t 

in  diameter.     Finding  11^  >  ■■    ■■'  ■'■illii 

rod  vciT  troublesome,  he  &ul 

and  cait  the  silver  round  it.  t:  ..  ...^  : ;in| 

before.  The  extreme  ductility  of  the  precioi 
still  more  strikingly  illuatratea  by  the  manutiac 
is  commonly  known  as  gold  wire,  but  which  iai 
of  silver  gilt  ;  hoIuhI  gold  wire  lieing  made  oniji 
work  and  a  few  other  purpoae*.  In  the  ordit 
making  gold  wire  a  silver  rod  about  an  it 
covered  with  leaf-gold,  and  then  extended  to 
tenuity  by  succi-nsive  drawings  and  anneahiie 
portion  of  gold  allowed  to  a  pound  of  wiver  1 
uii>r<*than  140  grams,  and  sometimes  as  littlet 
Fine  gold  wire  is  used  for  wrapping  or  tvr 
thread  to  form  Kold  thread  ;  and  its  beauty  u 
creased,  while  it  !•*  <i  I'i-I  to  cover  a 
flattening  it  betwci  1  steel  rollers 

For  making  ne<     .  .     .3  for  the  wooil 
manufacture,  and  various  other  articles  int 
fabricated,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
it  receives  by  beine  wound  upon  the  cylin 

drum  above  alluded  to.     This  is  done  l>y      

between  pins  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  l© 
to  bend  the  Mire  into  a  wavy  line,  the  fl^fiT 
ETradually  diminish  until  they  disnp 
the  mre  perfectly  straight.  '  The 
measured  by  means  of  a  gatiL 
steel  with  a  series  of  deep  v 
varying  sliehtly  from  eacn  01  mi 
accoitling  to  the  number  given  ' 
size.     An  incenious  kind  of  gau 
diameter  of  wire  is  represented  in  1 
of  two  straight  steel  rulers  fixed  1  _  • 
in  contact  at  one  end.  but  separated  about  ha 
the  other  end,  where  a  cross-piece  serves  to  c< 
The  narrow  triangular  space  thvia  lel^ 
of  the  rulers  will  receive  a  wire  of  an^ 
half  nn  inch  in  diameter,  while  a  scries  of 
marked  along  the  edge  of  one  ruler  will 
means  of  ascertaining  the  diameter  of 
laree  or  small. 

Amoiii;  the  m;'  "        ']  ' 

mftnnlacture  of  wi 
Beckmann,  in  thHi   |.. 
which  is  devoted  to  thi 

jngs  (vol.  iv..  pp.  30y,  ;;.  ,. 

presses  an  opinion  that  the  art  of  ki 
may  have  originated  in  hi  n*'!  runt   1 
some  of  the  ingenious  ;; 
i  employed  for  screens  .- 
cimens  of  wire  net-woi 
ingenious  a  manner  as  ! 
artists  who  made  them  ui.u'  »\y^'. 
,  accomplish  that  which  appears 
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kinds  orweavtngf  are  performed  by  a  modi- 
If  thp  common  loom,  the  conrwr  vRrieties  of 
n^-work  protJticpil   bf-inir  Used  for  fmcr«,  pht-a- 

-orts 

,n1le^ 

;c.       lllL-   {jro- 

I-  in  thesafety- 

iviiiitftL':''  HI  iiy  w'.v  I'iievftlier  Aldini 

wire  :irraoiir  for  the  use  of  firemen, 

i.i.il.  is  in  a  ereat  measiin-flaine-prool'. 

1  formed  into  dish-cov<  rs.  basltt-ts,  and 

—    loamental  ar1icle^  by  pressint;  it  between 

Jto  the  required  shape,  which  it  retains  perma- 

Thi»  process  is  of  foreign  invention,   bot   wits 

in  thi»  country  several  years  04^0  by  Mr.  Gos»e1, 

i»maH«ft,  London.     After  beintr  pre«ed  into  the 

•^le  articles  are  slrenglhened   and  neatly 

addition  ot  hoops  or  ling"  tn  their  edgen 

fi  from  the  mould.     ^'  1  and 

for  the  manufactiin'  i?es, 

nu  oilier  Hiurles  of  similar  char:iin  r.     M'tiiU«- 

lone  of  the  most  important  applications  of  .<5teel 

<  c,,r,T..  .,1   Ik,.,  i:,,,..^^  sorts  arc  mwle  into  wateli- 

V  receive  an  auE^mentatjoii  of 

-    1      L  J    ..1.     -t  of  the  material  probably  im- 

i  tn  the  whole  ranpc  of  manufacturinif  indu 
(licate  hair-like  springs  alluded  to,  which  y-<- 
kenth  of  •  ^rain,  TO.IKJO  are  required  to  wcitfh  a 
nd  it  has  been  repeatedly  staled,  though  perhaps 
taUment  may  be  hardly  correct,  that  the  value 
vine*  i«  half  n.  guinea  each;    so  that  while  a 
"it  but  one  halfpenny,  a  pound  ofi 
ired  articles  produced  from  it  were 

Hfu  irunu!i.«..     One  of  11  *     '   '    i  iica- 

Ad  and  silver  wire  is  to  I  uri'e 

wtwork,  to  form  which,  h-  > ......... ^  ...  i.. .  .,i;iann, 

I  and  silver  wire,  often  curled  or  twisted  in  a  ser- 
Tiii.  suiil  '.nrnplimes  plaited,  are  workt'ii  ilunui'h 
J  together  so  as  to 
'laments;    and  in  mn.      . 
r«rqtitiilly  melted  toi;etlier  by  the  blow-pipe  itito 
»,  by  which  means  the  threads  are  so  entwisted 
e  a  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  effect.'    Thia 
jrk  i»  of  ereat  antiquity,  and  wa*  formerly  much 
'.eedle-cases,  trinket-boxes,  baskets, 
orations  for  church  fbrniture  ;  hut 
I  trrpiii    nitiLsure  fallen  into  disuse.      Spangfet 
tn,   which  are   small   round  leaves   of   metal, 
J^  middle,  and  used  for  ornamenting  trarments, 
^Ad  of  wii-e.     A  piece  of  wire  is  twisted  round 
Sp  ihipnil  lit'  a  screw,  and   then  cut  mto  little 
^  "  lich,  beina;  laid  on  a  smooth  anvU, 

I  by  -r  into  the  form  of  a  spangle, 

lorlaiit  purpose  to  which  iron  wire  has  been 
nplied  is  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  which  are 
lor  in  streneth  to  those  made  of  hemp,  weight 
An  «ccnunt  of  wire  roi>e»  is  eiven  under  IIopk, 
.-Bridob,  vol.xxiii., 


'  ravapfes,  destroying  plants  of  all  kinds.    Fifty  wire-wormi 
'  of  this  kind  have  been  found  preying  on  the  rooti  of  a 

'  single  plant. 

I     The  wi  -^  inhiridua  to  hops  and  desfrucfive  to  all 

culinar)'  .  .In    1838   it   seriously  damnged   the 

potato  "croi-s  It!  Shropshire,  Worceelershiru,  and  lierefori* 
shire.  Mr.  Hope  attributes  the  disease  called  curl  to  It. 
It  attacks  potatoes  when  "      '  '        '        '       nth. 

I  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  rei  iint 

'  whole  potaloef.,  and  not  .^..v.r..  ,.■,  ..,,-i  |...  .  .ai- 
raended  the  burying-  of  slices  of  potato  ut  t!  in- 
fected plants  to  attract  the  worm.  I.oid  Ai ad- 
vises the  use  of  rnpe-cake  in  powder  a.«{  a  m.inuie  to  the 
ground  drilled  for  wneat  where  wire-worms  abduiul.  Hand- 
picking  seems  to  be  the  only  effectual  way  >  rid 
of  them.  The  mole,  fowls.  nvA  iibovf  nil,  t.  f'\t 
natural  enemies;  and  f                                                    Itle 

Je- 


ally  of  the  furmer  in  U 

votir  '■'  ,■!-"■, 

(V 

in  /■  .(/   / !  :ti> , 

^^  KTH.an; 

14(1  ' : 

on 
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ika,  »o  CL 

ehnts  up  in  liu-  :iii  ^^  11  n  n 


ol.  U.,  pp. '212-234; 

rind's  Mtinuf'trtiirrf 

r,.ri,„.-^.f,„;   He- 

'fa;    Dr. 

(•ifhinery 

.  m  the  lii  inipoiitanu.) 
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M,  a  name  eiveii  by  Uiiuers  to  the  larve 

cts   iniurinifs  to  various    crops:   they  are 

ly  known 

Mfthrow- 

1;^  svntii  laid  upon 

■^■■-  n  lar%a  which 

iring  in  ereat 

1.     It  attacks 

die  off.     llie 

n-live  species. 

-,  the   common 

tid  at  the  roots 

'ant  it  greatly 

as  the  collar, 

'ii-r  insect 

ice  in  its 
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r's  Maeazinr.  No.  &6  ;  and  Hope, 
I.  iii,  pt.  2.) 
'  ket-lown  of  Derbyshire, 
:  .  I.,  i.i.ies  north  of  Derby :  it  Is 
\tnber  Gate  station  on  the  North 
.:...:.        ...it  lock,  and  i>  lichM-iMi  iIm- .'im)  six 
^  Ironi  the  railway  and  three  1  l<s- 

th  islhfe  antieut  seat  of  the  lean  iied 

near  the  southern  edge  of  the  mining  di^tnvt,  in  a  valley 
nearly  shut  in  by  limestone  hills.  The  view  fiom  the 
crags  at  Sfonnis,  about  a  mile  from  Wirksworlh.  is  said, 
by  the  aulhor  of  'Peak  Scenery.'  to  be  unp«jiinl|pd  ia 
Derbyshire  in  its  approach    i  '  ""  litia 

and  relics  have  been  round  a:  :   of 

holding  a  weekly  mn  '    i.vOf    hj   iiH>iuaa, 

earl  of  Lancaster,  g  J.     The  manor  and 

hundred  belong  to  til-.  ...^.i,  ..■.    1 ^..tttr;  and  the  deun 

of  Lincoln,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  living,  enjoys  some 
manorial  rights  which  attach  to  the  churcli.  Tlie  town  is 
iroverned  by  a  constable  and  heaJliorough,  and  is  lighted 
with  gajR.  ^he  antient  courts,  called  Bafmote  Courts,  are 
held  twice  a  year  at  Wirksworth.  in  a  handsome  ^tonc 
building,  erected  in  1814,  at  the  cost  of  the  duchy  of  Lah- 
caster.  In  this  place  is  kept  the  miners"  standard  di»h  for 
lead-ore,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Thp  vicnrwoa 
formerly  entitled  by  custom  to  every  fori iet!,  "  ■  :  X4 
pints)  of  lead-ore  raL^ed  in  the  i>an>h.    TIi  ^  a 

vicam^c,  held  with  Middleton,  value  340/.  iiit-  Liiunh  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  structure  of  the  fourteenth  ceiilurj", 
and '"-•"•■■""-  -■•«°'-''  ".t..r..-(i,  ,r  n,.,ni,,.,..,.i.  'ri,„  .r.^^i- 
mar  ■  He 

of   liiL  L'O 

a  new  sc:  i^commod 

but  the   •■■  ■  '■^'  years  ju  a.-. 

under  10.  The  Baptists,  Indejiendcnt^  and  M«Uiodibt» 
have  places  of  worship. 

The  entire  parish  ol  Wirksworth  ■  <■». 

It  extends  into  the  three  huiidred>  |.le- 

tree,  aud  High  Peake.  The  populntion,  in  \-^-\\,  wju  *»i*l, 
distributed  as  follows  -.^^ 

Wirksworth,  parish     .....  AX'l'i 

Callow,  hamlet 112 

Cromford,  chapcliy    ....  I4<r7 

Hopton^  townsmp      ....  KJ 

Jble,  townnhip            .          .          .  9.» 

Middlcton-by-Wirksworth,  hanilcl  loyl 


Jv< 
A. 
A- 
11:; 

Id.. 


,1  r, 


'j;^,  luunlet 
jielry 

5 1  up 
i^liip 
and  A 


(\Jlton,  tgwnshipn      .         .  IW 

The  cotton,  hosierj-.  hat,  and  some  other  manufacturea 
are   carri<'<l    '>"    ■"    '>■•>    ^.-'n^^       rDi'HUVsinHh.  %ul.  viii., 
p.  422] 
valued  at  '  1 

aff'oid  tXceHcut  material  ior  tuftnlel-pa'cv.-. 
Aldt-ntvaslrv  >«;  r^  ftonniivc.  f.fc>uriiff-RrH>k 
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and  eaat  it  is  surrounrfed  by  nch  pastures  and  comfielda, 
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and  on  lli€  iioith  by  gentle  einincncest  covereJ  v\tlh  vines, 
protected  fram  the    Weak   winds  by  the  lofty  wooded 
laiountains  beyond.      In  the   imtnedinte   vicinity   of  line 
ptowu  there  are  productive  gardens  and  orchards,  and  on 
I  every  side  neat  farmhouses  and  villages.     Wisbaden  is  an 
[open  and  constantly  improving  town,  and  has  broad  and 
Lvreli-paved  streets.    Tliis  place  owes  its  prosperity  and  its 
I  name,  'Baden,'  to  the  celebrated  hot  sjjrin^s,  which  were 
|known  to  the  Romans,  and  are  spoken  of  by  Pliny  the 
£ldcr,  who  says,  '  Sunt   et   Mattiaci   in  Germania  Ibntcs 
calidi,  quorum*  haustus  triduo  fervet.'     (Nat.  HisL,  xxxi. 
2.)    There  are  in  all  fourteen  warm  and  two  cold  mineral 
springs.    The  warmest  spring,  which  is  called  the  Koch- 
brunnen,  I.  e.  the  'boiling  spring,' has  a  tempemturc  of 
15G°  Fahr.    ITie  water  is  used  both  for  bathing  and  drink- 
ing :  the  town  has  only  one  spring  of  w  ater  fit  for  drink- 
ing ;  all  the  others  are  brackish.    Tliere  are  twenty-five 
Erivate  bathing-houses  and  two  public  .ones,  the  hospital 
ath»,  and  the  city  bath.     The  present  palace  was  built  by 
John  Louis,  duke  of  Nassau,  towards  tne  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  it  contains  a  library  of  27,000  volumes. 
"Tire  town-half  is  worthy  of  notice  for  some  caivings  in 
wood  and  other  ornaments.    The  new  Kur  Saal,  built  in 
1800.  is  a  vcrj-  handsome  edifice,  3;jO  feet  in  front,  and  170 
feet  deep.     It  contains  a  splendid  saloon.  127  feet  iongand 
67  broao,  which  has  a  gallery  supported  by  twenty-eight 
pilars  and  four  pilasters  of  marble  found  in  the  country. 
The  daily  table-dhole  is  served  in  the  saloon,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  ball  and  assembly  room.     Tlie  gaming-room  is 
on  the  right,  and  the  supper-rooms  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
saloon.    Another  building,  which  desen'es  notice  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  handsomest  in  l!\e  town,  is  the  hotel  called 
the  Vier  Jahreszeiten,  which  has  a  frontage  of  210  feet,  and 
contains  144  apartments,  with  a  large  and  splendid  saloon, 
and  good  baths.    To  these  wc  may  add  tlie  dukeV  palace, 
the  bamicks  for  800  men,  the  new  school,  the  new  tneatie, 
and  Ihe  little  palace,  in  which  there  is  a  public  library  of 
00,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  anliquitic:?,  Roman  coins, 
and  inscriptions,  mostly  dug  up  in  the  town  and  environs ; 
for  the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and  there  are  still  some 
remains  of  the  fort  built  by  Druaus,  and  Roman   baths 
and  sepulchres  have  been  discovered,     lliere  are  also,  in 
Ihe  neighbourhood  fragments  of  a  wall  from   15  to  20 
feet  high,  faced  with  masonr}',  and  called  Heidenraauer.. 
I.e.  the 'heathen  wall.'    There  are  several   useful  public 
institutions,  such  as  a  school  for  drawing,  mathcmalies,  and 
civil  architecture,  an  antiquarian  society,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  house  of  correction.    The  town  has  one  Lutheran, 
one  Calvinist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  in- 
habitants, said  to  be  now  10,000,  have  some  manufactures, 
bat  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  offices  of  the  duchy,  the  ganiaon,  Ihe  baths, 
whicn  are  annually  visited  by  12,000  lo  l.'i.OOO  strangers, 
by  agriculture,  and  the    cultivation  of  their  gardens  and 
vinevards. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon  ;  Murray.  Handbook 
of  Northern  Germany;  Hesd,  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen 
!>/ Nassau  ;  Hassel ;  Stein;  Horschelmann.) 

WISBECH,  a  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  in  Ihe  division  of  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  hundred  of  Wisbech,  90  miles  north  by  east  from  I^on- 
don,  in  52°  42*  N.  lat.  and  if  E.  long. 

The  town  is  situated  in  the  flat  district  of  the  Fens, 
chiefly  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river  Nene.  The  town 
is  about  7  miles  from  the  embankment  of  the  Wash  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  King's  Lynn  to  Sutton.  The 
present  bridge  of  stone,  which  connects  the  two  parts  of 
the  town,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  1800/.,  in 
the  place  of  a  wooden  one  which  was  destroyed  in  1758. 
It  has  only  one  arch  of  72  feet  span.  The  road-way  is  so 
narrow  as  not  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  the 
descent  from  the  centre  so  steep  that  accidents  frequently 
occur  from  the  difficulty  of  checking  tiie  rapid  movement 
of  vehicles  when  heavily  laden.  The  town  itself  has  a  neat 
and  uniform  appearance  ;  the  houses  are  tolerably  good, 
the  streets  are  clean  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  hand- 
some circus,  which  was  constructed  in  1816,  occupies  the 
space  on  wliich  the  castle  of  Wisbech  formerly  stood.  The 
surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  bare  of  trees.  The 
markets  both  for  meat  and  vegetables  are  well  supplied. 
In  dry  seasons  however  water  for  domestic  use  is  very 
scanty  and  bad,  the  best  being  often  rain-water  collected 
in  cisterns  from  the  roo£i  of  the  houses. 


The  Corn  Exchange,  or  Exchange  Ilall.  wto 
the  corporation  in  1811.  for  the  nccommod»tJOt 
merchants  and  farmers  on  the  market-day,  but 
not  find  it  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  dc«ertc<i 
1831  it  was  inclosed  by  the  capital  burgeiMeti  I 
verted  into  a  room  for  lectures,  concerti^  »d 
poses,  the  rooms  above  being  used  a 
news-rooms.      At  the  back  of  the  Cor 
laree  plot  of  ground  used  as  a  cattle-markc 

The  New  Town-Hall  was  buiU  in  1801  on 
building  called  '  The  Firkin  Cross,'  which  wbaI 
market,  the  town  having  formeiSy  had  a 
ti-ade  in  butter,  but  the  land  in  the  neif^lA 
now  nearly  all  under  tillage,  and  the  buttCffj 
ceased.  'The  lower  part  of  Ihe  Town-Hall  is 
market ;  one  division  of  the  upper  part  U  the 
house,  and  the  other  division  is  the  council-chamt 
burgesses. 

The  House  of  Correction  was  built  in  1807*  >' 
tread-wheel  erected  at  an  expense  of  600/., 
as  a  flour-mill ;  the  prisoners  are  generally  at 
sessions-house,  or  shire-hall,  is  part  of  the  b| 
and  in  it  the  Lammas  as&izes  and  Midsumi 
phany  sessions   are   held.      The  workhouse 
1722,  and  cost  about  2000/.     A  union  workhc 
since  built,  which,  when  tlie  population  rctt 
were  given  in,  contained  1.>1  pei'sons. 

The  market-place  occupies  a  large  piece 
the  centre  of  the  town.     In  1811  it  was  pav« 
shire  slabs  at  an  expense  of  1170/.     The 
shod  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west^ 
river,  are  small,  but  neatly  constructed. 

.St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  large  and  antient 
,11  lower  detached  from  the  Iwdy.     The  ch« 
porch  is  used  as  a  public  library.  St.  Peter's  j 
which,  with  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  is  of  the  i 
of  1770/. :  it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Elj 
Chapel,  which  is  a  perpetual  curacy  under 
the   annual  value  of  200/.      There  is  a  Grei 
Chapel,  a  Baptist  Chattel,  a  TNTeUiodist  Chaj 
pendent  Chapel,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Quakers.    A  neat  cemetery  has  been  recently  1 
opened. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  established  in  II 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  Tvto  scholarships  for  X 
College,  Cambridge,  were  attached  to  it,  but  the  fill 
misapplied  for  many  years,  till  in  17t>y  the  cot 
[  were  compelled  by  proceedings  in  Chancery  K 
them  to  tlie  purposes  of  the  founder.  A  chttil 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls  were  eblabVi  "  '  ' ' 
There  are  several  public  charities  in  \ 
which  were  under  the  management  of  the  nriL">i» 
are  now  under  trustees,  according  to  the  rcguntjo 
Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

There  i«  a  canal  between  Wisbech  and  Outwt 
was  completed  in  1702:  it  connects  Ihe  New 
Onse.     Considei^ble  suras  have  lately  been  exp 
making  new  sluices  and  repairing  old  ones. 
Tlie  navigation  of  the  Nene  to  Wisbech 
become  vciy  difficult  and  dangerous,  from 
tion  of  mud  and  sand :  but  by  cuts  and  othc| 
recently  been  much  improved.     The  mill 
used  to  force  the  water  to  the  sea  Urc  no  Jc   ^ 
and  vessels  can  arrive  al  the  quay  of  the  \>otX  yn 
material  impediment.    The  vessels  '    ' — ■  —  •- 
in  1SH2  were  22  under  50  ton5,  of  i 
tons,  and  uti  above  50  lotis,  of  the 
tons.    There  are  two  steamerv,  und. 
1841  the  number  of  vessels  which 
the  port  were  840,  total  39,317  tons;  the  nam 
entered  the  port  wer«  10*24,  total  02.401  tons.    I 
British  and  16  foreign  vessels,  total  4674  tons,  enl 
bech  from  foreign  ports;  I  British  and  3  foieigq 
tons,  sailed  for  foreign  ports.    There  is  no  ccmoi 
In  1840  the  gross  receipt  of  customs'  duty  waafU 
The  corjioration,  previous  to  the  Muni.       '  " 
con.sisted   of  ten  capital  burgesses  ati>' 
who  were  houfieholders  in  the  town.     Tii. 
elected  by  the  household  fieeholders.     Th 
oi  the  corporation,  including  tlie  burgoiM/i,, 
2^  and  tlie  total  population  of  tlie  ooroi 
The  governing  charter  was  21  Chas.  IL     By  1 
Inform  Act  Wisbech  ww  dii^«d  into 
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eOfUid  Id  councillors.    The  burgesses  on  the  roll 
&nt  regifttraiion  in  1835  were  396;  the  limits  of  the 
jh  were  not  ahered. 
1841  the  population  of  the  p&riah  of  Wisbcih  St.  Peter 
8530;  ofWi>i)tch  St.  Man',  1599;  and  of  the  cha- 

rof  Guyhim,  a32 :  total  10,461 , 
castle  'was  built  at  Wisbech  in  1086  bv  William  I. 
fn  the  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  '  In  the  town 
t  fisheries  did  render  to  the  abbot  ^of  Ely]  14.000  eels. 
I  al  pre«ent  doth  render  1.3«.  4il.  Ihe  abbot  hath  soke 
f  all  the  men  of  the  town.'  The  inhabitanbt  were  made 
iiee  by  grant  truiu  Richard  I.,  and  confirmed  by  sub- 
tent  king^^.  Wifibech  suffered  j^reatly  more  than  once 
»e  breaking  down  of  the  embankments  and  overflowing 
ke  aea.  In~l379  the  Guild  of  tJie  Holy  Trinity  of  Wys- 
\  was  established  ;  and  there  were  eight  minor  guilds. 
laat  meeting  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  in 
'  (I  Edw.  VI.).  but  there  is  no  entry  of  proceeding 
[  1540,  »oon  aOer  the  disiolution  of  the  monasteries, 
ft  the  Guild  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity  was  suppressed.  Com- 
iooen  met  at  Ely  in  1548  to  inquire  mto  its  affair? 
^property.  The  castie  was  dismantled  in  Ihe  reign  of 
ry  n. ;  Jt  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  1236, 
,was  afterMards  rebuilt.  It  had  a  constable,  and  several 
MM  «ere  confined  in  it  as  state  piisoners.  It  became 
nroperty  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  was  aflerwardii 
pitoy  Thurloe,  Cromwell's  secretary,  who  rebuilt  it  as 
Klem  maasioD.  It  has  since  been  demolished. 
%£  Hittorv  of  WUbeeh,  Wisbech.  1833 ;  Municipal 
Voiw'  Report,  1835;  Pariia/nentary  Documenti.) 

".      rGOTHL.IND.] 

'NSlN.     [Misstasippt  River.] 
NSIN  HILLS.     [Mussissippt  River.] 
NSIN  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  of  North 
ca,  extending  over  the  most  north-western  portion 
IF  country  which  is  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.     It 
42"  30'  and  49^  N.  lat.  and  between  86"  40^ 
>ng.  On  the  south  it  borders  on  Illinois,  from 
I  is  separated  by  the  parallel  of  42"  30'.     Its 
>^  washed  by  I^e  Michigan  from  the  tx)un'I- 
01  Illinois  to  that  large  inlet  which  is  called  Green 
bay  receives  a  river,  called  Menomonies,  which 
the    boundary  between   Wisconsin   and    the 
peninsula  of  the  state  of  Michigan  nearly  to  its 
Where   the   river  approaches  Lake  Desert,   the 
~ne  paswa  through  that  lake  to  the  source  of  the 
!,  and  then  along  this  river  to  its  mouth  iu 
iperior.      The    most    western   portion    of   I.Ake 
ues  within  Wisconsin.     On  the  north-west  Wis- 
nlers  on  the  British  colonies.    The  boundary-line 
ten  Ihcic  countries  begins   on   the  shores  of  Lake 
the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River  (48"  N.  lat.)  and 
f  ,  a  series  of  lakes  connected  with  one  another 

'  rs  westward  to  Rainy  Lake  and  the  Lake  of 

^  Tlie  western  boimdarj-line  of  Wisconsin  is 

K  meridian  line  drawn  from  the  south-eastern 

>  Uie   Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi, 

I'  >,irlk(>?  Ix'luw  Ijike  Cass.     Farther  south  the 

f^  ,\\  from  Iowa  Territory.     The 

i"  .led  at  95,000  smi are  miles,  or 

^  ^uar«  miles  more  than  Great  Britain. 

/    ihe  Country. — Wisconsin    is  more   than 
(  itant  from   the  Atlantic  in  a  straight  line, 

.    1070   anil    1080  mile%  from   the  Juan  de 
'  .an  inlet  of    the    Pacific.      The   elevation 

f  .'reat   lakes  Iving   east  and  north  of  it   has 

l<  '      I^ke  Michigan  is  595  feet,  and  Lake 

\;  ;»bove  the  Atlantic.     The  only  point  on 

t  ^f'-sissippi   in   these   parts  which  has 

t  d  is  Koch  Island  (41"  .W),  which  is 

„__      -outhcrn  boundary  of  Wisconsin  and 

teet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  other  data  are 
\XAct.    According  to  the  obsen-ations  of  Major  Long, 
ACttiasippi  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  River  is  U8U 
above  the  sea,  but  this  appears  to  he  somewhat  too 
I  I'Ts  give  it  780  feet  elevation.    The  country 

f  ;1«  fakes  which  constitute  the  head-waters  6l 

LAliiAUAippi  is  estimated  to  be  about  1300  feet  above 
ie»-IeTcL  Along  the  British  boundary-line  is  Ihe  Lake  of 
Wood*,  which  is  1040,  and  Rainy  Lake,  which  is  about 
I  Oiel  above  the  sea-level.  The  Grand  Portage,  which  1 
I*  the  watershed  between  the  Pigeon  River  flowing  j 
Irani  into  Lake  Superior  and  the  waters  which  nm| 
1740. 


westward  towards  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  prubably  somewhat 
more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  or  not  quite  600  feet 
above  Lake  Superior. 

Surface  and  Soil, — We  are  only  well  acquainted  with 
those  parts  of  Wisconsin  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
boundsiry-lines.  The  interior  has  been  travei-scd  by  traders 
along  three  water-courses,  but  no  account  of  these  parts 
has  been  given. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  occupies  the  roost  north-west  cm 
comer  of  Wisconsin.  This  lake  is  about  75  miles  lone, 
and  from  10  to  .3.^  or  40  miles  wide.  The  surface  is 
studded  with  numerous  islands  of  various  sizes  and 
forms.  The  lai^er  part  of  the  lake  is  within  the  British 
territories,  and  its  waters  are  carried  off  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, by  a  very  raj>id  river  called  likewise  Winnipeg. 
The  country  surrounding  tlie  lake  is  one  of  the  most  drearv 
imaginable.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  the  surface  exceed- 
ingly rugged  and  broken,  and  the  soil  uniformly  thin ;  in 
many  places  it  is  totally  wanting.  A  solitary  moose-deer, 
caranoo,  or  bear  is  occasionally  found,  and  a  half-star>'ed 
family  of  savages  sometimes  fix  their  solitary  residence 
upon  some  of  the  water-courses  and  subsist  on  fish.  The 
woods  contain  only  a  few  stunted  trees,  among  which  the 
most  numerous  are  two  species  of  pine,  called  white  and 
red  epinette,  a  small  species  of  pitch  pine,  birch,  and  a 
hard  or  variety  of  poplar.  Tlie  undergrowth  is  dense  in 
many  places,  and  consists  of  stunted  oak  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  bushes  which  produce  berries.  Rainy  River  falls 
into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  extends  eastward  100 
miles  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Tlie  country  along 
its  course  is  of  a  better  description.  Here  Ijoltoras  and 
table-lands  of  considerable  extent  are  often  met  with,  but 
they  arc  generally  bounded  by  tracts  of  a  rugged  and 
broKen  character.  The  forests  are  more  dense  and  heavy, 
and  contain,  besides  the  above-mentioned  trees,  white  oak, 
ash,  hickory,  water-maple,  white  walnut,  linden,  and  elm. 
The  pine  and  white  birch  arc  more  abundant,  and  attain  a 
stalely  size.  It  seems  that  in  this  part  considerable  tracts 
are  fit  for  cultivation.  The  country  farther  east  is  not  quite 
so  good,  but  much  better  than  that  which  surrounds  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Patches  of  ground  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation here  and  there  present  themselves.  The  forest- 
trees  exhibit  a  greater  variety  and  attain  a  larger  size  ;  but 
as  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  approached,  tracts  of  flat  and  mai-shy 
lands  become  more  numerous  and  more  extensive,  and 
in  Ihe  immediate  vicinity  of  that  limit  the  country  appears 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  swamps,  quagmires,  andf  stag- 
nant pools.  The  swamps  have  a  growth  of  spruce,  epi- 
nette, and  larch,  and  some  pines,  exceedingly  dense,  and 
in  some  places  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  profu- 
sion of  under^vood.  The  lakes  of  this  region  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  thronged  with  islands.  From  tlie 
watershed  the  broken  and  rocky  country  descends  rather 
rapidly  towards  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where 
it  terminates  in  precipitous  clitt's,  varying  in  height  fiom 
200  to  400  feet.  The  country  contiguous  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  is  little  known.  When  seen  from 
the  lake  it  rises  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  shores 
into  clifib,  from  100  to  400  feet  above  the  water.  These 
cliffs  are  veiy  steep,  and  either  bare  or  only  covered  with 
low  bushes.  Forest  trees  rarely  occur,  except  in  the  de- 
pressions formed  by  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  or  in  the 
recesses  of  some  bays.  The  rivers  generally  form  cataracts 
at  a  short  distance  above  their  mouths. 

The  country  surrounding  the  lakes,  whose  united  waters 
constitute  the  most  remote  feeder  of  the  Missi«ippi,  consists 
of  a  succession  of  swamps,  and  of  sandy  ridges  overgrown 
with  pines,  and  in  some  parts  there  are  exfen.sivo  vnvni.nnhs 
with  a  scanty  vegetation.  It  does  not  seem  fit  I  nn, 

and  contains  little  game.     Below  the  Falls  oi  irna 

(47°  20'  N.  lat.}  the  country  contiguous  to  the  l>nfikH  of  the 
river  is  alluvial,  and  well  timbered  with  pine,  hemlock,  and 
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other  kinds  of  trees.     At  some  '^ 

the  river  passes  through  animmen^' 

of  this  swamp,  which  is  called  "" 

try  along  the  river  presents  :i 

knobs  covered  with  dead  or  lunrn  ji 

hve  places  there  are  ridges  of  ytllow  or  pitch  pine,  and 

there  occur  occasionally  in  ll\<'  jmmcdip'"  v,,  .miy  „{•  y^^ 

river  small  bottomt*  overgrown  with  In  'm,  oak, 

and  ash.    The  MiMiMiippi  i»  here  a  ah  :,  flowing 

through  a  low  country.     In  anprooching  the  mouth  of  tla 
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^ac  River  and  tlie  Big  Rapids  the  country  clmnges  into  a 
fine  prairie  witK  groves  of  pint  on  the  edges  of  the  banks, 
and  occaiiioimlly  a  »aiall  bottom  ol'  oak,  ash,  and  maple. 
^Tie  8vil,  which  farther  north  is  sandy,  has  here  more  con- 
idstence,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  would  produce  small 
fi^n  in  abundance  ;  the  bottoms  are  rich  and  fit  for  corn 
Snd  hemp.  Below  the  Big  Rapids  the  woods  are  still  more 
extensive,  but  in  approaching  St.  Anthony  s  Falls  the  coun- 
Vy  is  either  entirely  barren  or  a  piairie  with  scarcely  any 
timber,  except  some  scrub  oak.    The  bottoms  are  very 

Alter  descending  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  Missis- 
ttppi  enters  a  region  of  limestone.  It  runs  in  a  bottom, 
Vmch  below  lAke  Penin  widens  from  4  to  12  miles. 
This  bottom  is  uniformly  bounded  by  lime.^tone  clitts, 
Vhich  aie  generally  abrupt  and  olten  precipitous.  Within 
ihe  bottoms,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  I>ake  Pepin,  iso- 
lated hills  and  knobs  of  considerable  magnitude  based  upon 
horizontal  strata  of  rock  and  lowering  to  various  heights 
We  freciuently  met  with.  The  valley  consists  of  pi-airie 
jind  woodlands  altcrnatii)g;  the  former  are  usually  elevated 
above  the  reach  of  floods  and  are  richly  covered  with  herb- 
ege  and  flowers;  while  the  latter  sustain  a  heavy  growth  of 
Jtreea,  but  the  greater  part  is  inundated  in  flood  time.  The 
Cliffs  bounding  this  fine  valley  arc  of  different  heights. 
Above  Lake  Pepin  they  vary  between  lOOto  200  feet,  on  the 
llanks  of  the  lake  they  attain  from  300  to  500  feet,  and  be- 
^ow  it  they  rise  to  700  or  800  feet  over  the  surface  of  the 
^ver.  Towards  tlie  mouth  of  the  "Wisconsin  River  they 
»ink  again  to  500  feet,  and  south  of  it  they  arc  still  lower. 
These  liigh  lands  are  intersected  by  deep  and  numerous 
Hvers  and  watercourses,  which  give  to  that  part  of  the 
country  a  hilly  and  broken  aspect.  At  the  back  of  them 
the  country  is  diversified  by  hnls  and  valleys;  the  hills  are 
high  and  rugged,  and  contain  timber ;  the  valleys  often  pre- 
"Bent  extensive  flats,  abounding  in  lakes,  swamps,  and 
bonds.  Tlie  soil  is  sandy  and  the  vegetation  not  vigorous; 
the  trees  do  not  attain  their  ftill  growth.  This  covmtry  is 
hounded  on  the  east  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  near  44° 
N.  lat.,  is  called  the  Ocooch  and  Smokey  Mountains,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  Porcupine  Hills  or  Wis- 
consin Mountains.  Their  altitude  is  estimated  at  1200 
feet  above  the  common  level,  or  about  2000  feet  above 
lide-water.  This  hilly  region  lies  near  M"  W.  lon^.,  and  there 
originate  the  head-watere  of  a  great  number  oi  rivers  and 
humerous  lakes.  Tlie  country  east  of  this  ridge  is  les* 
hroken  and  rugged,  the  soil  is  less  sandy,  the  vegetation 
"more  luxuriant,  and  the  forest  trees  attain  a  more  stately 
growth.  Large  tracts  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  are  con- 
sidered fit  for  cultivation.  The  forests  on  the  Ocooch  and 
Wisconsin  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  pitch 
ipine,  and  white  pine  of  excellent  quality,  but  white  birch, 
vrhite  cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper  are  also  common. 

The  best  known  iwrtion  of  Wisconsin  is  that  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  country  between 
the  southern  boundary  and  the  Wisconsin,  where  that  river 
Jruns  from  east  to  west,  is  an  irregular  plain,  elevated  Irom 
250  to  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
^consists  of  limestone,  which  is  often  rent  by  deep  and 
nearly  pei'pendiculai  chasms  of  considerable  depth  but 
little  width.  On  the  upper  suiface  of  the  plain  are  mime- 
jrous  single  hills  rising  from  200  to  600  feet  above  their 
jbases.  and  from  COO  to  1000  feet  above  the  watercourses 
which  run  in  the  chasms.  The  highest  of  these  liills  is 
called  Blue  Mould,  and  is  staled  to  be  1414  feet  above  the 
iurfacc  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  River. 
The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  a  prairie  destitute  of 
Vood,  and  generally  covered  with  a  good  turf.  There  are 
also  many  tracts  overgrown  with  trees,  especially  stunted 
oak,  but  these  woods  have  no  underwood,  and  tne  single 
Itrees  are  generally  from  10  to  20  feet  from  one  another, 
^n  a  few  places  the  forests  are  more  dense,  and  consist 
mostly  01  Quercus  alba,  Quercus  macrocarpa,  Juglans 
',>quamusa,  and  Juglans  toraentosa.  The  limestone  rocks 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface  except  in  the  chasms,  being 
usually  covered  with  a  black  mould,  which  has  frequently 
a  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  and  to  appearance  all  the 
, qualities  of  a  fertile  soil.  But  no  part  of  it  has  been  cuSti- 
,yated,  agriculture  being  at  present  limited  to  the  bottoms 
pi  the  rivers,  which  run  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
'genera!  level  of  the  country,  especially  that  of  the  Wis- 
conain,  which  resembles  the  bottom  of  the  Mis&issippi,  but 
IS  only  from  one  mil«  to  two  miles  wide. 


The  country  along  the  shorea  of  Lake  BAieht^rm  hM  | 
different  aspect.  Tlie  southern  part,  a^  far  north  MtJw  nnall 
bay  into  which  tlie  river  Milwaukee  falH.  it  «poTtJnnfl( 
the  gi-eat  level  and  low  plain  wl'i 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  extei 
to  the  Wilwaukee.  It  is  an 
woodlands  and  prairies  altemn 
soil  is  apparently  good,  but  1' 
which  blow  from  the  lake  chai :  4| 

spoil  the  crops.     Farther  north  i. -. 

sttirled  by  high  sand-hills,  which  sometini 

and  are  barren,   but  protect  the   more    I 

country  which  is  traversed  by  the  Milwa 

wakee  Rivers,  against  the  wind?  hlovrin  ■ 

North  of  44°  N.  lat.  and  up  to  G  n 

line  of  Michigan,  the  shores 

rocky,  uneven,  and  partly  w-oodcdj  but  ■; 

be   fertile:    the   country 'farther    inland 

River,  and  towards  Winnebago  Lake,  ha.s  n  ci!-.s 

degree  of  fertility. 

Rircnsand Laftes. — ^Thelargc-^  "—'  —  -"   " 
fall  into  the  Mis-sissippi.     ITie  ^' 
name  of  the  country  is  derived, 
the  southern  half.     It  flows  frn: 
N.  lat.,  and  runs  first  nearly  15<) 
tion,  when  it  turns  to  the  south-west  and 
course  exceeding  100  miles  more,  fklls  ini- 
near  Prairie   du  Chicn.     When   swollen  by  a  itt 
afibrds   an    easy  navigation    for    boats    of   cottrid 
burthen  for  more  than  100  miles  from  Prairie  dif  j 
to  the  place  where  the    river  changes  its  soutbf 
a  south-westeni  course.     At  this  place 
one   mile  and  a   half,   across  a   flat  nr 
occasionoJlly  subject  to  inundation,  to  th.    loi  >aif< 
Green   Bay,   thus  afi'ording  a  navigable   come 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  fhn„nA\i 
boats  have  been  known  to  pass.    The  cu: 
part  of  the  river  is  rapid,  and  like  the  Mi 
tains  numerous  islands:  when  the  water  is  low,  the i 
(ion  is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand-banks. 

The  river  next  to  the  Wisconsin  in  impoHar 
magnitude,  is  the  Fox  River,  whose  head  watm 
east  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin.     From 
above-noticed  between  the  two  rivers  it  runs  \v. 
a  series  of  lakes  extending  IVom  west  to  east.    Isium 
these  lakes  the  Fox  River  runs  north-west,  until  it  i^^ 

from  the  north  by  the  largest   of  i*       "' ivtk*! 

River.     The  united  river  passes  thi. 
Winnebago  I^ke,  which  is   30  mi!> 
miles  across  in  the  widest  part.    1' 
north-western  extremity  and  soon  ar 
rapids,  which  ob.strucl  navigation,  but  do  not  ini'ni^' 
The  remainder  of  its  course  lies  to  the  norlh-ea»l  wj 
falls  into  the  most  southern  recciss  of  Green  B«j- 
navigable  part  of  this  river  from  the  portajje  to  its  I 
considerably  exceeds  100  miles.  , 

Of  the  other  rivei's  wc  shall  only  mention  ttirttii 
fall  into  the  Mis,sissippi,  the  Black  11  '    '""^  "* 

and  St. Croix  Rivers.     Black  River  di 
the  surrounding  hills  are  covered  w 
and  the  pine  timber  procured  in  il 
south  as  St.  Louis  in  Missouri.    Tlu    .  .. 
St.  Croix  rise  near  some  of  the  tributary 

Superior,  and  this  circumstance  has  givcli ' 

mercial  importance,  as  traders  generally  cbooM  'i*t\ 
these  rivers  for  their  routes. 

The  number  of  lakes  whirl 
country  between  the  Jlississipi  . 
is  very  great.     In  some  parts  they  c;. 
surface,  most  of  them  varying  from  J 
ference  ;  but  there  are  als'oscveiii  1m  . 
besides  the  Lake  of  Woods,  are  li      1  in. 
Tomahawk  Lake,  each  of  which  send^  is  ••.  riu 
Chippeway  River.     The   country   aouth   of  45" 
comparatively  few  lakes.  Willi  th"  "-.■■•»''■  .rii..> 
of  country  which  lies  between  ' 

consin  River  and  Green  Bay,  an^  ..    .  ^_,  .  , 

This  tract  contains  numerous  laltcs,  among  irhieh  il ' 
Winnebago  Lake. 

Climule. — llie  winters 
very  hct.    The  long  and  *.  .   4| 

succeeding  in  any  part  of  W, 
and  plants  which  are  iowa  hi    ^....^    ^... 


_^  ice  between  the  ty»o  sewona  is  much  greater;  faloes,  elk,  and  deer  in  large  numbers ;  but  these  anim^lu 
rt  me  northern  countries  ol'  Europe  which  are  under  are  rare  in  the  southern  districti*.  Bearn,  wolves,  and 
ime  degree  of  Intifnde  and  nearly  as  elevated  as  I  foxes  are  still  numerous.  The  black  and  silver  fox  are 
iwin.  This  is  evident  from  the  subjoined  table,  I  trreatly  prized  for  thtir  skins.  The  other  animals  are 
K  foimded  on  (he  meteorological  obaervations  made  ,  beavers,  otters,  minks,  martins,  sables,  and  musk-rats,  all  of 


tt  ShelUng.  at  the  mouth  ol'  St.  Peter's  River,  at 
i  du  Chien,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Wisconsin,  and  at 
toward,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River.  We  add  for  the 
r  comparison  the  result  of  the  meteorological  observa- 
tUtt  at  \Vexio»  silu&ted  on  the  ta^le-Iand  of  SnuU&nd 
Htti  Swedeu. 

E 


Ktnean  temperature  <if  Fori  SJlfnin^,  Prairie  du 
CAt'rn.  Fort  llownrd,  and  Wcrw. 


L..I  4f  .10' 
Fort  SlKUln^r. 
AltbwieatKiu' 


t-it.  M^-lfl' 
►  .  ,1  ir..«i,«l 


3-20" 

IB-iK! 

37-39 
43'75 
61-28 

70-19 
75 -47 
72-77 

60-58 
42-. =56 
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II  0.3 
47-47 

72-81 
44-57 
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6-2<)" 

14  86 
■23 -7J 

38-01 
43-99 
GO -40 

60-25 

73 -c<; 
72-37 

61-16 
44-37 
34-26 

14-03 
47-50 
71-76 
49' GO 

43-20 


9-40" 
13-20 
21-40 

34*86 
48-lfl 
61M5 

CC48 
72-  49 
69  SU 

59-18 
43-47 
36-32 

14-67 
45-73 
68-52 
4e-32 

44-06 


AlUliideatioul 
5wn. 


'28-66'' 
27-86 
28-18 

90-68 
40-80 
53- 12 

62-20 
C3   12 

44-48 
35-42 

28-23 
41-53 
«3'45 
44-73 

44- -"ie 


Ihe  three  winter  months,  and  even  in  Nijvenibcr, 
90  intens^r  noroeter 

jwiero,  wl:  Hi  \ak<ih 

^iilhcru  Sivcdeu  ;  however  the  temperature  rises 
month  of  ^rch,  much  more  »o  than  in  any 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  ca»e  iu  ivll  parts 
pea,  but  more  especially  in  those  west  of  the 
(oimtains,  where  liie  warmth  increases  most 
ind  April.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  th«  i 
warr,   -  •-  "-   -e   countries  than  in  Europe,  , 
Iffaich  ha^  .V  mean  annual  temperature, , 

band,  tl...  — .;^e  of  heat  in  the  months  of 
November  is  aliso  greater. 
"  "  12-  i\iiiilr>  in  the  countries  situjited  near  the 
1  are  from  the  south-west  for  at 
year.  But  on  the  banks  of  Ihe 
j^the  Qorlli-west  is  the  prevailing  wind,  except  in 
ane,  when  the  south-east  is  more  frequent-  At 
ver  the  north-west  is  lYeqtiently  re- 
st wind.  Thunder-storms  are  frequent, 
ly  i^tginnint;:  of  the  spring  and  towards  the 
"ler. 

tmrnber  of  agricultural  settlements 
iit  datt\  we  are  not  yet  fully  ac- 

ultural  productions  that  may  be 

lildMn  com  w  said  to  succeed  in  a  few  places. 

anil  ijiitHtoes  have  been  raised  to  any 

.  of  the  numerous  lakes  di»- 

C»i\  ;.ve«n   the  Mtstissippi,  Lake 


which  are  numerous  only  in  the  northern  districts.  The 
lakes,  swamps,  and  rivers  abound  in  water-fowl,  such  as 
awans,  geese,  ducks,  and  teal.  There  are  also  tagles,  fal- 
cons, storks,  wild  turkeys,  and  partridges.  Fish  abound  in 
the  lakes.  The  most  important  kind  ia  the  white-fish, 
which  weighs  from  4  to  6  pounds,  and  is  very  numerous  in 
some  of  the  northern  lakea.  The  rivers  abound  in  sturgeon. 
Rattlesnakes  occur,  but  they  are  not  numeious. 

The  mineral  riches  of  this  country  begin  to  be  turned  to 
account.  It  may  be  more  than  twenty  ycais  since  it  was 
discovered  that  in  the  southern  dislncts  of  "Wisconsin 
and  the  north-western  comer  of  Illinois  veio^  of  lead  oc- 
curred ;  and  since  Uiat  time  the  mines  have  been  worked 
with  great  success.  Their  produce  in  1829  had  risen  to 
thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds;  and  tn  1839  nearlv 
to  twenty-two  millions.  In  the  same  part  copper  is  found, 
and  this  metal  has  also  been  extracted,  but  not  yet  to  any 
extent.  At  Mineral  Point  (42°  SC  N.  lat.)  copper  ore  to 
the  amount  of  50000  lbs.  was  shipped  on  the  Mu»si*-, 
sippi  for  Swansea  in  1838;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  V.:\>r'-*' 
to  Congress  that  this  ore  contained  more  than  twi 

f^uantity  of  metal  which  is  contained  in  the  ore  oL... , 

Irom   the   mines  in   Cornwall.      The  veins  which  yield 

copper  ore  contain  also  large  quantities  of  zinc  and  cala- 

.  of  which  however  no  use  is  made.    Iron  ore  is  also 

■  ■\  to  be  common,  but  it  is  not  worked,  and  the  small 

isumed  in  the  country  is  !■  >ru 

I'M) black  lead, chalcedony.  .  hI 

(ro«a  building  stone  is  obtained  from  llie  Imie- 

tribes  whic'h  diu 

have   been  reniw.^v.    .»   ....    t^........,  ....:..    .,.    ., 

Amerk\n  Indians,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  2*<6],  some  nativ> 
slin  keep  (ht'ii  fouliiiL'  in  Wisconsin.     TVu-ir  ii'inn 

'le 
-in 
ids  oi  this 
'me  families 

of  ]'■ s;    but    til'  iunbi-i    uf  the   Indian 

popii  .ibly  fiillji  r  .1  mo  individuals.     Ac- 

I      '  population 

of  French 
1  ill.    1.1.11    iruiiiiy,  whf'   -'   ■ 

■n  posseasion  of  th<. 

d  that 

.  I'r  and 

i:rad\ially  settled 

iver.  on  the  port- 


llivei   tv  Giet'it  ilHy.     Ill    Ihe    nui 
lounfry  there  are  still  Chippe  w  ay  «,8;i 


1 

unite  Lak<. 

the  best  rn 

Wiscon^n  River  :    and  «> 

small  colonies  at  the  moui  I 

age  between  this  river  and  the  Wibcoiioin,  atid  at  the  m£>uth 

oF  the  last-mentioned  river.     The  descendants  of  these 

traders  turned  to  agriculture;  and  even  after  the  beginning 

of  the  present  century   these  Frenchmen  were  the  only 

wliites  in  Witconain  who  were  agriculturists.     Since  that 

time  the  diacovery-  of  the  lead  mian  Itas  attracted  many 

settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  United  Statea.    It  is  stated 

that  about  3000  people  are  occupied  in  the  aunes. 

Hi*tort/,  Govrrjimrnt,  Totcnt. — \^'isconan  was  dis- 
covered by  the  French  from  Canada  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  is  related  in  *  Hennepln^B 
Travels.'     In  1836  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a  territoryj-' 

__ _  ^^., and  the  government  was  orf^nized.     The  Icsriilatlvfl  as- 

Brtlfh   boundary,  wild  rice   grows   in  '  sembly  consists  of  a  council  of  thirteen  m»'tnhi.'rn,  clcctrd 

collect e<J  bv  the  native  tribes,  and  also  i  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  2B  iiiein- 

in  these  parts  as  traders.       !  bers  elected  for  (wo  yeats.  The  governor,  who  ii    '  r- 

Wack,   red,  and  post  oak,  |  intendent  of  Indian  affaira,  is  appointed  and  i  ■!« 

Iree.  cotton-wood,white,  j  federal  government  and  also  the  judges.     Aw  i  y 

.  siHsafnu,  willow,  elm,  i  has  only  been  recently  settierl,  ni->  towrw  h«vo  >  ■  <• 


i^niincnt   itt 
the  WiM«.n«in 

uilt    nt    tt 


,    .1   jj    ,      .'lore  mentioned,  white!  to   rise.     The   seat 
nbiteetdw.  spruce,  and  juniper.  The  prairies  in  the  '  situated  near  the  gf 
"""  "       arc  covered  «ithafine  turf;  «iid  afford  |  populous  n1;'.ii    i- 
>  cattle  and  sheep.  \  "ver 

".•which  havi-  Lmn  introduced,  appear  |  1712  i 
^omlshc  jerous.     The    been  intn><:ijctd,   t!»»>»c    cIihIu.  l>«  m 

j-u^j,    .  1,  keep  that    families  were  settled  Imvo  »mi»<i  inn  , 

ti  used  to  dra« fledge*.     There  are  wild    which,  j"  l»40.'»'t^'' /''"''  '^V^'W;" 
llliads.  Inlhenocthemdialrictsarebuf-I  occupy  the  traxrl  which  ...  soiilh  ..f  itw 


th»  numt 

nii.utli  of  th«i 

ii».  only 
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ig  the  Fox  River  up  to  its  mouth,  and  the  district 
watered  by  the  Milwatiltee  River.  The  remainder  of  the 
cowntry  is  not  yet  formed  into  counties. 

(Hke's  Exploratory  Tracch  through  the  fVeslern  Ter- 
ritnry  qf  North  America,  ^. ;  Keating's  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter's  River,  ^-c.,  under 
the  command  of  Long;  Report  to  Congret*  on  the 
Mineral  Lands  of  the  United  State*,  imo  and  1840;  The 
American  Atmanar  for  1842;  Onrver"s  Travels.) 

WISDOM,  BOOKS  OF.  [Jksus,  Son  of  Sirach  ;  So- 
lomon. Wisdom  or.] 

WISE,  MICHAEL,  one  of  the  most  justly  admired  of 
our  church  composers,  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  and  was 
amont^  the  first  set  of  Children  ol'the  Chapel-Royal  at  the 
Restoration.  He  was  chosen  as  ore^anisl  and  master  of  the 
choristers  in  the  cathedral  of  Snhshuiy  in  1U68,  Seven 
years  later  he  received  the  appointment  of  Gentleman  of 
the  Chapcl-Ro}  al ;  and  in  1686  he  added  to  his  other 
offices  that  of  almoner  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  including 
llie  mastership  of  the  choristers.  He  was  a  grt&l  favourite 
of  Charles  II. ;  hut  it  is  said  that,  presuminc  too  much  on 
the  notice  of  royalty,  he  incurred  the  kinsf's  displeajftu-e, 
and  was  for  some  time  suspended  from  his  situation  at 
court.  He  was  a  man,  says  Sir  .John  Hawkins,  of  much 
pleasantry,  and  this,  added  to  his  high  mu>icnl  talents,  may 
have  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  '  Merry  Mo- 
narcb.'  Hi.s  end  was  tragical ;  for.  c|uitliTig  his  house  late 
at  night  in  a  state  of  great  irritation,  he  whs  stopped  by 
the  watchman,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  quarrel,  and 
was  killed  in  the  affray. 

The  compositions  of  Wise  are  among  the  glories  of  ocr 
cathedral  music.  He  added  melody  to  science,  and  in 
setting  sacred  words  evinced  as  much  judgment  as  genius. 
His  anthems, '  Awake  up,  my  Glory,'  *  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,'  and  '  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,'  have  lost 
none  of  their  charms  by  use  or  age,  and  are  still  listened 
to  with  admiration  by  all  who  hear  them  and  whose 
feelings  are. attuned  to  church  music  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expressive  kind.  . 

WISEMAN,  RICHARD,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  he  became  first  known  as  a  surgeon  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  the  companion  of  Prince 
Charles  when  a  fugitive  in  Fnmce,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 
He  was  afterwards  a  surgeon  in  the  Spanish  navy  for  three 
years,  and  reluming  to  England,  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  was 
liberated  in  16.'j2,  and  then  look  up  his  residence  in  London, 
At  the  Restoration  Charles  did  not  forget  his  old  com- 
panion, and  he  was  made  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king. 
He  was  an  observant  judicious  surgeon,  and  his  publica- 
tions on  various  diseases  were  read  by  the  profession  with 
much  avidity.  In  1676  he  collected  his  vaiio\is  treatises 
into  one  volume,  and  published  them  with  the  title, 
'  Several  Surgical  Treatises  on  Tumors,  Ulcers,  Disease.*  of 
the  Anus,  Scrofula,  Wounds,  Gun.<ihot-wounds,  Fractures 
and  Luxations,  and  Syphilis,'  2  vols.  Svo.  This  work  is 
remarkable  for  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  in  which,  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  he 
records  everything  that  occurred,  whether  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  in  the  treatment  of  his  cases.  Hesutforcd  in 
early  life  for  his  attachment  to  royalty,  and  he  will  per- 
haps be  excused  on  this  ground,  it  his  feelings  are  con- 
sidered, forhavingadvocated  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch 
ill  cases  of  skcrot'ula.  His  works  have  always  been  con- 
sidered valuable  contributions  to  surgical  knowledge,  and 
the  two  volumes  in  which  they  are  contained  have  gone 
thi'ough  several  editions.     {Gen.  Biog.  Diet.) 

WISHART,  GEORGE,  called  'The  Martyr.' a  champion 
j>f  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
4  son  of  James  Wisbart  of  Pittarrow,  justice-clerk  dunng 
the  reign  of  James  V.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur)'  he  was  master 
of  a  grammar-school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced  the 
stiidy  of  Greek.  Whether  he  overtook  orders  is  a  point 
undetermined.  He  began  to  diffuse  the  doctrines  of  tlic 
Reformation  at  Montrose,  but  becoming  alarmed  by  the 
enmity  which  he  roused,  he  fled  to  England.  He  preached 
the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in  liJGS,  out  sterner  measures 
seem  to  have  been  there  adopted  towards  him.  and  he  re- 
canted and  public!}-  liurncd  his  faggot.  In  1543  he  was  at 
Cambiidge.  According  to  n  notice  of  his  character,  ap- 
pearance, and  habits  at  that  time,  by  his  pupil  Emery 
^y]ney,  he  *  was  a  tall  man,  polde  headed,  and  on  the 
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same  a  round  French  cap  of  th«  htiA.  Jad^ 
melancholye  complexion  by  hi»  physiognomie.  bl  ^^ 
haired,  long  bearded,  comely  of  pensonagc,  well  spo^::»„ 
alter  his  country  of  Scotland,  coiu-teous.  lowly,  lo^i^-^ 
glad  to  teach,  desirous  to  leame,  and  was  well  travii^^ 
He  is  further  described  as  charitable  to  Uie  poor^-^,, 
abstinent  to  the  extent  of  austcntv.  In  July,  15<Sj^.. 
returned  to  Scotland  along  with  the  commiMioncr 
had  been  sent  to  England  to  treat  for  a  marriage  bet 
Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots.  Pro 
by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation  partv,  he  now  pr 
with  boldness  and  fer^'our  in  Dundfee,  l*erth,  Montr 
Ayr,  creating  popular  tumults.which  ended  in  the  dcr 
t ion  of  several  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  threatening 
authorities  with  coming  vengeance  when  they 
wilh  his  proceedings.  The  timidity  which  atter 
while  he  was  an  obscure  propagator  of  his  opiQions.1 
now  that  he  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  the 
mind  and  filled  a  large  place  in  the  eye  of  his 
men,  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  resolute  spirit 
fiance  and  a  contempt  of  danger.  The  view  whi« 
impartial  narrator  must  take  of  Wishart's  ch&ractj 
lately  been  materially  changed  by  the  discovery  of 
mi'otfl,  affording,  wl'iat    is   alui(»t   conclusive 

Sroof,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  plots  againati 
ealon's  life.  This  charge,  slated  by  two  old 
biograpliical  authors,  Dempster  and  Dr.  George  Ma 
whose  arcnracy  is  justly  doubted,  was  repeated  r 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  historian  (Camithen,  A^ 
Queen  Mary,  p.  40),  and  has  been  amply  illiutr 
original  documents  by  Mr.  Tytler.  In  a  series  of 
which  show  that  there  were  several  parties  who  w 
pared  to  assassinate  the  cardinal,  if  they  had  th 
authority  of  Hcnrj'  VI II.  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  andl 
mise  of  protection  and  reward,  one  signed  by  the  earl 
ford,  Holgafe  bishop  of  Landaff,  and  Sirllalph  Sau 
addressed  to  the  king,  dated  17th  April,  1&44,  bas*^ 
sage  :  *  Please  it  yoiir  hiijhness  to  understand,  that 
arrp-ed  here  wiln  me,  I  he  erll  of  Hertford,  a  r 
tailed  Wyshert,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  _Liw|| 
Biunstonc,  which  I  sende  your  highnesse  herewi*"^tt- a 
according  to  his  request,  have  taken  order  for  the  ffj^f, 
of  the  said  Wysshert  to  your  majcatie  by  poMe,  l>— -«><&  A 
the  delyvire  of  such  letters  as  he  bathe  to  your  :^Bi^"e6 
from  the  said  Brunstone,  and  also  for  the  declamtia 
credence,  which,  as  I  can  jierceyve  by  him, 
two  poyntes:  one  is  that  the  T^rde  of  Graim«e,l 
sanrer  of  Scotlande,  the  Mr.  of  Rothes,  the  earl  of 
eldest  son,  and  John  Charters,  wolde  attempt  ej 
prebend  or  alee  the  cardynal  at  some  tyme  wl 
pass  through  'the  Fyflande,  as  he  doth  sundryc 
Saint  Andrewes'  &c.  It  appears  from  these  let 
Wihhart  had  immediately  afterwards  an  intenril 
Henr)%in  which  he  repeated  the  ofler  to  put  Beaton  l< 
The  necotiations  were  continued  by  Brunston  and   * ' 


of  Cassihs,  but  were  not  quite  satisfactory  to  eii 
the  king  declining  to  authorise  the  asea<sir, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  said,  'his  highness, rcputin.^ 
mete  to  be  set  fonvard  expressly  by  his  ■ 
seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and  yet  not  m; 
In  the  end  however  the  two  persons  whom  \\ 
sented  as  prepared  to  commit   the   murder,  Kixla'*/ 
Grange  and  the  master  of  Rothes,  were  Ihe  actu«'  ~ 
petrators  of  it.     It  remains  of  course  a  matter  of 
whether  George  Wisbart  the  martyr  was  the  same  V 
who  was  the  vehicle  of  the  proposal,  but  this  doubt  is  m"" 
narrowed  by  the  fact  that  the  laird  of  Brunston  wasGi 
Wishart's  cltampioii  and  familiar  friend.      It  is  bel 
that  Beaton  was  aware  of  the  plots  against  his  life,  ttx 
evidence  of  which  had  not,  it  may  be  remarked,  btenpt^ 
lished  at  the  lime  when  the  memoir  of  Beaton,  in  '^ 
Cyclopedia,  was  written.    Wisbart  had  therefore  f 
good  reason  to  predict  danger  to  himself,  and  he  ...    . 
nerally  surrounded  by  armed  friends,  of  whom  Ki 
one.    While  in  Dundee   he   receiveil   aii  inviti 
Cassilis  and  other  Protestant  barons  to  hold  a  « 
in  Edinburgh,    Repairing  thither,  his  friends,  jn>l 
j  from  timidity,  did  not  meet  him.     Unprotected  V 
I  as  he  was,  he  preached  in  the  nuighbournood.  and 
i  the  approach  of  the  governor  and  the  cardinal, 
laird   of  Biunston's   house,   four  miles   from 
Venturing  to  preach  in  tlie  town  of  Haddin; 
I  refuge  with  another  supporter,  Cockbmn  of 
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jiouse  he  waj.  seized  l»y  (he  cardinal's  1rooi»,  and 
e<i  (o  St.  Andrews.  He  was  immediately  put  on 
1^  iMsresy  before  a  special  ecclesiastical  council ; 
^ft^  governor,  having  refused  to  give  tiie  proceed- 
H^^ounlenance  of  the  civil  power.  He  was  con- 
fto  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  the  sentence  was 
id  At  St.  Andrews  on  the  28tli  of  March,  1546,  amid 
tentous  murmurs  of  the  people. 
r»g  many  fulfilled  prophecies  traditionally  attributed 
f^jrt  was  one,  that  Beaton  should  mon  hang  in  igno- 
a>ixi  the  same  window  whence  he  was  witnessing  the 
or*  ;  and  the  circumslances  above  detailed  show 
'xishart  tnij^ht  perhaps  have  reasonably  anticipated 
i  event  without  posscbsing  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
klcenzie,  Lives  of  Scott  Ifritere,  iii.  9-19;  Tytler, 
j^  Scotliind,  vol.  V. ;  Lyon,  HisC.  of  St.  Andreict, 
3C6  ;  M'Crie,  L<fe  of  Knox,  period  li.) 
HART,  GEOUGE,  an  ecclesiastic  and  biogiraphi- 
|^«r.  IS  said  to  have  been  born  in  Haddingtonshire,  in 
d  to  have  studied  in  the  univereity  of  Edinburgh. 
was  a  clergyman  in  St.  Andrews,  when,  refus- 
;e  the  covenant,  he  was  deposed  from  the  mini- 
28th  January,  1045,  he  is  found  petitioning  the 
lianient  as  •  sometynifs  minister  at  St.  An- 
laitly  at  Neucastle,  non  prissoner  in  the  comon 
"inbrughe,  beging  matilinence,  since  he  and  his 
5  children  wer  lykly  to  slerve.'  (B;ilfoui's  An- 
rmno  1645.)  He  was  several  times  imprisoned  dur- 
domipancy  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Tlie  aj>- 
Of  Montrose's  army  enabled  him  to  jom  thsil  com- 
ft^  to  whom  he  became  chaplain.  In  1647  he  j>ul>- 
j^  t»i»  hi.ttory  of  the  war«  of  Montrose,  with  the  title 
eb»ussub  Impcrio  Jacobi  Montisrosarum  Marchionis, 
ft044  et  duobus  sequentibus  pneclare  gestis,  Com- 
riut.'  On  the  execution  of  Montrose  in  1650,  this 
Nwras  hung,  in  contumely,  from  his  neck.  It  wbjs 
led  at  Paris  in  164H.  and  acquir«»d  a  high  reputation 
he  elegance  of  its  Latinity.  It  was  translated  into 
fa  in  IGTi'i  and  the  aullior  i's  supposed  to  have 
|he  translator.  There  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library  a 
Dntinuation  of  the  work  to  the  death  of  Monlrose, 
i  has  never  l)een  publiiihed  in  the  ordinal  Latin  ;  but 
Mihtion  of  it  WHS  appended  to  a  translation  of  the  first 
»1720,  and  both  were  re-translated  and  published  by 
man  in  1756.  A  new  edition  of  this  translation  was 
•led  at  Edinburgh  in  1819.  After  his  patron's  death, 
Ml  became  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  the  Electress  Ptila- 
I  A.t  the  Restoration  he  was  made  rector  of  Newcastle, 
I  lG62was  consecrated  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Though 
Id  hinibclf  suffered  persecution,  and  in  his  wntings 
^ed  the  rniel  acts  of  Montrose,  he  is  said  to  have 
P^«t«e  to  the  intolerant  jjoiicy  of  Charles  II. 's  govern- 
\  *nd  to  have  recommended  leniency  to  the  Covenan- 
[He  died  in  1671. 

pth,  Catalogtte  of  the  Biahopt  of  Scotland;  Lyon, 
</&.  Andrews,  ii,  10-12.) 

"  '  R,  an  important  seaport  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
rg  Schwerin,  is  situated  in  .53°  53'  N.  lat.  and 
long.,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  called  the  "Walpich. 
mded  with  a  wall  and  moat,  and  has  four  gates 
_  Uie  land  and  four  towards  the  harbour.  The  har- 
•tery  safe,  but  not  deep  enough  for  large  vessels, 
(pel  however  says,  '  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on 
Sout  of  the  Baltic,  not  only  having  sufficient  depth, 
wing  also  secure  against  storms.  The  same  may  be 
of  the  road.'  It  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town  ;  the 
(»are  in  general  straight,  sufficiently  broad,  and  ex- 
Aj  well  paved.  The  houses  in  the  principal  street* 
Imost  all  of  brick,  but  in  general  with  the  gable  ends 
lids  the  street  The  principal  public  buildings  are, 
Ifuee  churches,  all  in  the  Gothic  style  ;  the  town-hall, 
idsome  modem  edifice ;  the  school-house,  a  very  large 
ipflj  stone  building;  the  orphan  asylum,  and  some 
li.  The  trade  efWismar.  which  had  greatly  declined 
I  the  town  was  under  the  Swedish  government,  liaa 
df  niblj-  incrca-sed  in  the  last  :?0  years,  though  it  is  by 
par»  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Rostock.  Between 
jM.  300  ships  annually  arrive  and  as  many  leave  the 
lir,  and  of  these  60  or  70  belong  to  the  inhabiLinta 
lelvea.  But  Hempe]  i;in  1837)  complains  '  that  the 
duties  render  a  flourishing  and  secure  maritime  com-  | 
\  Tcry  difficult,  and  almost  impossible.  Besides  the 
ilCYitid  b/  Uu:  town,  there  ia  an  import  duty  levied 


by  the  government,  so  that  allogether  the  duties  are 
double  those  paid  at  Rostock.  The  merchants  of  Wismar 
are  still  considercfl  in  the  Mecklenburg  customhouse  as 
foreigners,  so  that  they  cannot  compete  with  those  of  Ros- 
tock, and  still  less  with  those  of  MAmburg  and  Liibeck. 
Colonial  produce  imported  by  sea  pays  5  per  cent.,  whereas 
at  Liibeck  it  pays  only  j  per  cent,  ft  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  the  merchants  obtain  colonial  produce  by  land 
from  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Rostock,  by  which  they  save 
at  least  3  per  cent.,  because  they  thus  avoid  import  duty  by 
sea,  and  have  only  to  pay  the  town  duty.  The  imports  by  sea 
are  chiefly  confined  to  Swedish  productions,  which  are 
exempt  from  duty.'  There  are  se\emJ  breweries,  brandy 
distilleries,  tobacco  manufactories,  and  some  of  linen  and 
yarn  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence 
from  agriculture,  and  the  fisheries  in  the  Baltic.  The 
exports  are  especially  of  corn,  but  chiefly  by  Dutch  ships. 
which  are  so  built  that  they  can  pass  through  the  Belt,  and 
so  avoid  the  Sound  duty.  Wismar  joined  tlie  Hanseatic 
League  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from 
that  time  increased  in  power,  wealth,  and  population.  In 
1376,  10,000  persons  died  of  the  plague,  which  carried  off 
many  thousands  in  several  subsequent  years.  At  present 
the  population  little  exceeds  10,0OU. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Wi.smar 
was  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Schwerin.  It  has  since 
been  several  times  besieged  ana  taken.  In  1803  it  was  sold' 
bv  Sweden,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  iI648),  with  its  te rritoiy  and  the  little  island  of 
Pocl,  to  Mecklenburg  Schwerin'  for  1,200,000  dollars 
banco. 

(Hassel, //anrffrwrA,  vol.  v.;  Brockhaus,  Conrrrffa//an* 
Lexicon ;  Gustav.  Hcmpel,  Geograpfiisck  Statutiseh 
llistorischfs  Handburh  de$  Mecklenburger-Landes.') 

WISTAR,  CASPAR,  was  bom  at  New  Jersey  in  Ame- 
rica, where  his  father  was  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  the 
year  17G0.  His  father  was  a  German  emigiant,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  society  Wistar 
remained  a  member.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  school  founded  by  William  Penn,  and  commenced 
his  medical  education  in  that  city.  In  1782  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and 
afterwards  came  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Europe,  and  gra- 
duated in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1786.  His  thesis  was 
entitled  '  De  Animo  demisso.'  He  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  1787;  and  when  the  college  at  Philadelphia 
was  revived,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and 
physiology,  and  delivered  the  courses  of  lectures  on  these 
subjetls  in  17H9  and  1790.  He  was  allerwards  appointed 
to  share  the  chairs  of  anatoim'  and  surgery  with  Dr.  Ship- 
pen,  and  at  the  decease  of  Dr.  Shippen  the  whole  duties 
of  these  chairs  devolved  on  him.  He  was  successively 
appointed  physician  and  consulting  physician  to  the  dia- 

Ficnsary,  and  physician  to  the  hospital,  of  Philadflphia. 
n  1816  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  pubhshed  several  papers  on  medi- 
cine and  anatomy :  amongst  others, '  Remarks  on  the  Fever 
of  1793,'  and  Memoirs  'on  the  Ethmoid  Bone,'  and  'on  the 
Remains  of  an  Animal  belonging  to  the  genus  Bos.'  In 
1812  he  pubhshed,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  'A  System  of  Anatomy,' 
a  work  embracing  the  subjects,  anatomical  and  phvsiolo- 

g'cal,  which  constituted  his  course  of  Icctin-cs  in  the  col- 
.ge.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  his  lectures 
were  always  well  attended.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
Januar}',  1818,  of  a  fever  which  he  caught  during  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  was  married  twice,  and  left  behind 
him  a  widow  and  two  children.  {Ehcyclopafdia  Ameri- 
cana.) 

WISTA'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Lcguminosa*,  named  by  Nuttall  in  nonour  of  Cas- 
par Wistar,  profe.ssor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  genus  ha.s  the  following  character.  The 
leaves  axe  unequally  pinnate,  and  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  racemes,  and  aie  of  a  blue 
lilac  colour ;  when  young  they  are  accompanied  by  bracts 
which  fall  otf  as  the  flowers  expand.  Tlie  calyx  is  cam- 
panulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  the  upper  hp  has  two  short 
teeth,  the  lower  hp  three  teeth,  which  are  subulate ;  the 
corolla  is  papilionaceous :  the  stamens diadclphous;  a  nec- 
tariferous tube  ginis  the  stipe  of  the  ovary;  the  legume  is 
coriaceous,  2-valvcd,  1-celIed,  and  rather  torulose.  The 
species  are  deciduous  twining  shmbs,  natives  of  North 
America  and  China.    They  grow  vigorously  m  Great  Bh- 
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tmin,  and  form  when  in  flower  the  handsomest  ornaments 
of  our  ffaixicns.    The  Ibllowinff  are  <he  species : — 

jy. /nttetrfm.  Shrubby  Wistaria,  has  the  wings  of  the 
eoi-olla  each  furnished  with  two  auricles ;  the  ovary  gld- 
brous;  the  flowers  odonferous.  This  is  an  elegant  climb- 
insr  plant,  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  the  Carolmas,  and 
r.ljoois,  in  bojrsjy  places.  The  flowers  open  from  July  to 
Scpi ember.  They  are  of  a  biuish-pui-p.e  colour,  the  stan- 
dard having  a  ffreenish-yellow  spot  at  the  base.  They  give 
out  a  sweet  scent. 

H'.  C/iinensis,  Chinese  Wistaria,  has  the  wings  of  the 
corolla  each  furnished  with  one  auricle  ;  the  ovary  villose ; 
the  tlowers  large.  This  plant  is  a  deciduous  twiner,  and  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1816.  It  flowers  in  Great  Britain  in  May  and  June,  and 
sometimes  produces  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  in  the  last  species,  and  are  of 
a  paler  coloin-  and  hang  in  looser  racemes.  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  additions  that  have  been  made  to 
Biiti'ih  gardens  during  this  tentury.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Captain  Robert  VVelbanke  and  Captain 
Richard  Hawes,  who  both  brought  over  the  plant  from 
Canton  at  the  same  time.  The  first  plant  that  flowered 
was  reared  at  the  Rook's  Nest  near  Godstone,  in  Surrey. 
From  this  plant  the  splendid  specimen  of  this  shrub  which 
is  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick  was  a  cutting.  This  specimen  is  trained 
against  a  wall  11  feet  high,  and  the  brandies  extend  on 
each  side  of  the  trunk  to  a  distance  of  nearly  100  feet. 
I'his  plant,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  hardy  habits, 
isgetting  very  common  in  England,  ami  will  probably  soon 
be  as  great  a  favourite  as  the  laburnum.  This  species  was 
originally  called  Glycine  Chinensis,  a  name  which  in  some 
places  it  still  retains. 

W,  Jlonbuitda  is  known  by  i(s  glabrous  stems  and 
leaves.  This  is  the  DoUchos  polystm-hox  of  Thunberg,  and 
is  a  native  of  J:tpan.  It  it  represented  as  an  elegant 
plant,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Europe. 

The  species  of  Wistaria  are  not  difiicult  of  cultivation; 
they  arc  hardy  climbers.  They  flourish  most  in  a  light 
rich  soil,  and  Jhould  be  trained  against  a  south  wall,  which 
they  will  frequently  cover  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 
They  may  be  i^ropag.ited  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

WlSTONw  ISII, /lrc<o/Hj/i  (Spermop/iilut?)  Ludovici- 
iwue.  Some  obscurity  having  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
the  different  views  of  zoologists  with  reference  to  this  ani- 
mal, it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  descriptions  and  opinions  extant,  concerning  it, 

Z>p*rrj]p/ro«.^Light  dirty  reddish-brown  above,  inter- 
mixed with  some  grey  and  a  few  black  hairs.  Hair  coat- 
ing dark  leatl-colour  next  the  skin,  llien  bluish-wlntc,  then 
light  reddish,  then  grey  at  the  tip.  Lower  parts  dirt^- 
white.  Head  wide  and  depressed  above,  eyes  large,  ins 
dark  brown,  ears  short  and  tnincated ;  whi-skers  moderately 
long  and  black ;  a  few  bristles  projecting  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  superior  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  a  few  also  from 
a  wart  on  the  cheek:  nose  somewhat  sharp  and  com- 
pressed ;  hair  of  fore-legs,  throat,  and  neck  not  dusky  at 
the  bate.  Feet  five-toed,  covered  \\ith  very  short  hair, 
:»rmed  with  rather  long  black  nails ;  external  toe  of  fore- 
foot nearly  reaching  the  base  of  the  next,  middle  toe  half 
:m  inch  long.  Tail  rather  short,  banded  \vith  broNvji  at  the 
tip,  the  hair,  excepting  near  the  body,  not  plumbeous  at 
the  base.  (Say.)  Total  length,  including  the  ftic  of  the 
tail.  19  inches  4  lines. 

Dark  brown  colour  except  their  belhes,  which  are  white; 
tails  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  grey  squirrels,  but  shaped 
the  same.    (Pike.) 

Head  resembling  the  squirrel  in  every  respect,  except  that 
the  car  is  shorter ;  tail  like  that  of  tlie  gniund-squirrel ;  toe- 
nails long;  furfinc,  long  hair  grey.  {I'etit  Ckien.<  Weight 
tK?te  pounds,  colour  uniform  bright  brick-red  and  grey,  the 
(brmer  predoniinniing ;  under  aide  of  the  neck  and  belly 
lighter  than  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  legs  short,  breast  and 
shaulders  wide ;  head  sliort  and  muscular,  terminating 
more  bluntly,  wider,  and  flatly  than  the  common  squirrel ; 
oars  short,  having  the  appeaianceof  amputation  :  jaw  fur- 
nished with  a  pouch  to  contain  food,  but  not  so  large  as 
t^' "'    '  '  "  luinxl:  five  toes  on  each  fool,  the  two 

'  irl  those  in  the  centre.     Two  inner 

.....,..;  ,.  ,^^  8harp,  well  adapted  to  digging  and 
i{^    From  extremity  of  nose  to  end  of  tail  one  foot 


five  inches,  of  which  tail  occupies  four.  (Barking 
Lewis  and  Clark.) 

Ijocalily. — Banks  of  the  Misaonri  and  its  tribul 

This,  according  to  D;    "    '      "  "      " 

Gas-s;  Prains  dog  oi 
Prairie  dog,  liarkivg  .m^. 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  but  not  ; 
third  volume  ;  Arrtomijs  L 
Cynomys  toeialisfit  ctiiereus 
Mt»$ourieims  of  Warden ; 
and  Prairie  Marmot  of  Godman. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  thai  the  best  acmimts  of  th' 
mal,  which  has  obtained  so  many  ap' 
year  1807.  are  given  by  Lieut.  Pike 
and  Clark.     He  further  remarks  ii 
siderinjjthe  Petit  cA/>n  briefly  ni' 
in  their  first   volume,  to  V)e  di.-tiiici   uo!, 
Squirrel  more  fully  described  in  their  third 
their  notices  the  characters  of  his  Cynowy, 
C.  ciitoreut.     '  Dr.  Harlan,'  says  Dr.   Richardson, 
tinuation, 'has  given  the  name  oi  Arctomyi  Uttran- 
Cynomys  suciahh\  ut  the  same  time  treatio^  of 
lomyx  Ludonicianwi  fi»  a  separate  species.     An  all 
perusal  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  narrative  how' 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  passages  cited  ri 
vellers  speak  only  of  one  specie*  of  M 
of  names;  and  Mr.  Say  seems  also  1 
opinion.    Lewis  and  Clark,  vol.  i.,  p.  . 
animal,  about  one-third  of  tlie  size  oi 
rowing  squirrel,  but  otherwise  closely 
could  not  obtain  a  specimen,  and  its  ■ 
have  not  been  recorded  by  them;  hi.!  n. 
at  the  time  to  the  plains  of  the  Sa.skatch 
general  colour  of  the  animal,  and  from  i! 
its  e.irths,  it  most  prohnbly  was  the  T 
work.     The  genusf  ynovy*  of  M.  Rai 
to  the  iifiermrrph)lus  of  M.  F.  Cuvicr ;  but  llie  c 
given  by  the  latter  author  are  more  precise  and  isoit 
fully  drawn  up.' 

Huhtfa,  ^'c. — Mr.  Say  state*  that  this  interwtiaj 


sprightly  animal  ha.s  received  the  n/ 

from  a  &ncied  resemblance  of  its  wiu 

tied  barking  of  a  small  dog.   Th<.' 

may  be  imitated  by  the  prbnuni-i ' 

chek,  chtk  /  in  a  sibilated  nt  ■■*■ 

by  propelling  the  breath  1. 

and  the  roof  of  the  muutii. 

rows  are  denominated  Praii 

They  vary  widely  in  extent  : 

of  a  few   miles;    others  exlvnd  to  a  ci 

many  miles.     Mr.  Say  further  observe*  th: 

these    villages  occurred   between    the   Mi- 

Prairie  towns:  thence  to  the  Platte  they  ji 

numerous.     Ho   describes  the  entrance  to 

being  at  the  summit  of  the  little  mound  i>; 

up  by  the  animal  during  th;    -  ■ 

below.    These  mounds  arv 

generally  .somewhat  elevate  , 

though  rarely  to  the  height  • 

is  that  of  a  Iruncatid  cone.  ■ 

perforated' by  a  comparalivt 

summit  or  lu  the  side.     *  i . 

Mr.  Say,  'but  moie  particulMiiy  the  numn 

down  and  uompiicled.  like  a  well-worn   ; 

hole  descends  vcrlicaliy  to  the  depth  of  oi 

whence  it  continues  in  an  oblique  dirt'clion 

single  burrow  may  have  tna 

seven  or  eight  inilividuaU  s 

burrows  occur  usually  at  i  ; 

They  delight  to  sport  about 

i  n  p  I  uasan  t  w  ea  t  b  «  r.     A  i  " 

treat  to  their  dens  or  \ 

diale,  they  remain' bark'   _ 

edge  of  tlieir  holes,  or  silling  erect  to  i 

fire<l  upon  in  this  situation,   they  n>  \ 

or  if  killed,  instantly  to  fall  into  their  burr'.' 

are  beyond  the  roach  of  the  hunter.     A 

winter  in  a  lethargic  sleep,  1' 

for  that  seajson,  but  defend  il 

accurately  closing  up  tbe  cuuii 

lurlher  arianiiements  which  the  i 

coiiilort  and  accurilv  arc  well  wunnv   <u 

constructs  for  himself  a  very  tieat  Rhjbuliii 


the 

i'i:ii::l«i 
hyllablc  d 


w  1 1 


Wit 


hoi^an  a;  inp  Urge  enough  to  admit 

conipiut  ■  ihiit  it  might  &lmo«t 

lHopf  %vi!!, 

-If  i^rairie  dog  socnis  1o 
iBi  olhi:  mots  in  the  length  of  its 

ul,  and  U   ,.,,j„.,.  ,.  ..1  that  respocl  A.  /ulvut  o( 
cin. 

i  terni  which  is  applied  to  &  faculty  of  the  miiul 
e  products  of  that  faculty.  As  a  faculty,  ii 
t  a  distinct  power,  but  certain  specific  mod 
Dperating  upon  the  notions  or  images  with  \'. 
happens  to  be  furnished.  It  tflncr^'H  i*-4t-IF  - 
comprehensive  faculty  of  im;i:  ■  I 

mtenj  it  was  generally  u-sed  a 


6f  any  strict  definition.  It  may  howcv 
'fineraUy  as  coiwii-iini/-  in  ihn  rii.;T>I;iv'  . 
icei  between 

no  apparent  ri  i 

in  j^eat  perfection  in  two  iiotnus  of  a  vcr)'  n 
I  the   'Hudibras*  of   Butror,  and    the   'N 
Young:  ludicrously  by   Butler,  to  display 
Jes   of   hypocritical  pretence ;    seriously   by 
"  force  aiia  point  to  nis  reasonings  in  favour 
elief  and  conduct. 
ofrr      '    -"       -   -'■*  n  without  any  actnal 
,  but   ■«  I  id,  by  indirect   in- 

»  make  tlu^x..,. ,,..,.  w. iUelf,  are  considered 

4  pnxluce  a  similar  eifect  of  surprise  and  plea- 

instead  of  the  remote  resemblances  discoverable 
fhem-.?vfs  the  difTi^i-nt  meanings  of  the  same 
I  contact,  the  operation 
!  is  a  pun.  [Pt.v.l 
l-H^UEL.  ^Wvcu-Hazei.]j. 
RjRAPT.  There  is  probably  no  age  or  countrj" 
there  has  not  existed  a  belief  in  the  possibility 
beings  acquiring  the  use  of  Bupcmntural  powers 
orposc  of  accomplishirr  ■  ■  '  ~bject  of  their 
od  or  enl.     In  this,  as  cics  of  sapcr- 

lere   will  be   more  or    !  iJanr-e  in   the 

tiont,  whererer  or  whi  :  pxempH- 

that  peculiar  class  of  ^  ■  li  comes 

>  denomination  of  witchcrait  admits  of  certain 
^marcation.  which  may  be  seniceable  in  keeping' 
t distinct  from  othen.  The  proper  field  of  this 
m  vu  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe- 
lite  north  more  particularly.  It  is  to  l>e  fonnd  in 
Kt|' about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  C4?nturj-,  and 
mth  tolerably  equal  vigour  throueh  Catholicism 
rtaattszn,  till  it  graduallr  decaved  before  the  pro- 
lenta)  science,  tn  its  doctrinal  principles 
uerooa  application  of  the  doctrines  of  Chrii- 
;  held  to  tie  a  manifestation  of  the  ptrwers  of 
^  w  antagonists  to  the  anthoritj'  of  the  Deity. 
I^nin  ■mill  ni<  rT  to  accomphrh eYii  ends,  bec«n«c 
le  icczBBhom  of  witchcntt^  relate  to  acts  which 
eotsdaDDed  by  no  Vnown  moral  code.  hxA 
&om  the  meam  made  um  of.  The 
etBpIoyed  bj  human  beins*  bad  their 
Dt  eitfcer  in  the  Prince  of  Darime*  in- 
certaxB  nbhnwj  a^nts  calfed  imps  or 
nnarafers  between  the  cetitnctiiig  pvfiea, 
b  thk  as^scj  of  eril  the  tame  poaition  ai  that 
Hlffte  9^1S^  Bi  the  hdy  Metvcbt'.  The  ivtora 
K'fcaaia  bcia^  fog  the  tae  of  ue  nirtMHoos 
kn  «Mtt»cd  ««i  ^enenlh'  fab  ova  etenn)  wul, 
fe  s  topilntitMa  euteitained  by  the  i^' 
'  s  vhen  the  iimBortaTit  j  of  the  tod  » 
it  waafaeM  t6be  in  tl»]Mn>cr  oTtke 
to  uiun/  ia  fcauader,  for  ■nine  ipveo 

WB^ttT,  Oe  BBT  0lnCT  tfCntC^  m  OraiBWT 

*  a  the  barjmia  ia  vhicB  theputMiare 
opesiy  with  each  other,  each 
to  BBTc  in  Tww  tike  aEcdotarv  Ovjcct 


niipect  the  strnpglps  of  the  evil  one  to  chelit  hlM  victim  on 

exemplif.  ■        ■         ilnnry  Seottidh  »npcr*tition  that  he 
give>  th>  I,  w»en  they  come  to  use  it,  iitiirnrd 

into  slates  It;  iiiiuiMiPiiiHh  ;  iind  111' 


by  way  of  example  by  Hiensfeldi 

in  1.VJ1    .."'•''-''■'   •■*'■■•■'■■ • 


an  itnnlytieiii 

■;nctits  ncfn 


corum.' 

till'  iinii 


OlB      (if    lUH' 

,licr,-tells  ,1 
.  to  the  accomplialiuitiil  of  witclu  f.; 
nittinjrit;  the  power  of  th**  dfvSI  > 
j  -:-<Ung  ll  Mon  ;  and  Tt\     ' 

(oho  til.  il.     It  i»;i 

■"''  ••!'-'    ,,iii   iiiiii  IVom  Ihf  LiuiiMM 
iits  or  victims   liavp,   in    ' 

i:it.-«  ■    find    lliii)  ill    ImI...    1  ..,,.:,    ,;.,     ,,..i.„, - 

ituMi  in  the  mui; 

i  I    Ihr    rrilik    .-  t'   'In- 

ime  to  lie  coil 

iiM  wrtmcn.     1' 
jjon>il^  f 0  a1 !  i 
of  pcrpetratin; 
l<?gitiniat' ■ 
claixica!  ■ 
peri'  ^ 
of  I- 
the 
me.i 

Afriu.    :  .^. 
dinavians  anti 
seem  lohaveiii 

cation  of  the  tnnitir  stiiMrniHtural  i  In  the  pmr- 

tice  of  witrhrrnO   within  'he  linn'  !   tri  rt   in  ttU' 

aril'''  .  ,   . 

con 

agent,  a  ruicniMy  miftiicnt  n-ajjon  wii} 
female  must   generally  be  frrealer  in  i 
than  that  of  n     -'        "-^     -    -  ' 
cords  of  the  1 1 

subject  i*  "<■  

necessari  r>owcr  of  i 

dowed  wi'  ^:  ■a"\  ri.inr, 

sex  to  tho(»e  spiritual  rmanatinns  oi 

time*  in  his  stead  dn  bin  hi'tdine 

rs'ripient*  oi  I  i  a 

dilfeient    *ex. 

however  are  not  found  * 

they  lay  it  down  a«  a  a  >    that  tvofflen 

more  liable  to  hi  the  agent*  oi  .-iiitan  man  men,  a  cireifflt- 

stance   which    Sprenger.   in  his   '  Malleua  MaJeficantm,' 

trac««  to  what  he  calls  their  ir' -  •■   in  mental  atreng^h, 

and  the  natural  wickednew  oi  *». 

here  a*»iL'  '  witch- 

craH  wa»  ■  uMtions 

mo^t  nearly  n  tc  modem  oflen«4'  of  »itch- 

eraft  are  of  t  d*— attrnipta  to  aiseomphih 

mischief  through  the  opcraLioo  of  pohon  <a  other  ntftua] 
atrents.  and  lap«(«  frowChnitiviity  into  heathen  orscttcaa. 
The  Anflo-Saaon  lam  afloat  aoreaj  or  wtteMraft  an 
•hnply  levelled  arainat  Ibe  praeticea  HBBtirtrf  with  the 
heathen  wonMp  rraoi  vhieh  the  paofte  hai  ool  baao  Vmn 
converted.  The  cotwapwwBug  weetmiom  in  Ikt  anrfli  of 
Eorope  are  !ev«U»d  aMMi  iolatcoon*  «j(h  d«mo«aVko 
represent  Dtana  and  her  aynraha  m  Vmt  and  faia  tat  jn : 
■nd  down  to  the  actieirf  pmod  af  Uk  beUcf  ia  wifafccMft 
we  bid  The  MMe  pfwoMya  ogriatiny  with  lifwpid 
wuBca.  and  with  aatwM  adjaafad  to  flae  '•'*c*?;fff^^ 
of  the  are.  The  mxttcj  with  wh>eh  Iha  WaJdeMa  aad 
other  eaHy  M««de«i  fram  the  ciiwreh  d  Ra«e  w««  c«a- 
aeOod  lo  hold  tfeciria^iim  ^i iiitiligiw  brai«Mi 
tkeai  chama  of  loMgfaK  is  neb  I 
liaditioialhr   eoMiteaa  tha 

■»•  faamca  aT  Hw  witc 


^ 
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boy  who  lias  heard  a  \vitct«  legend  In  the  nurse  ly— they 
were  called  *  scobacca,'  because  they  rode  to  their  meet- 
ings on  a  scoba.  or  broom.  Tlie  '  Narrative  of  the  Pto- 
ceedingi  aKaiiisl  Dame  Alice  Kytelcr,  prosecuted  for  Sor- 
cery in  1324.'  edited  by  Mr.  Wright,  lor  the  Camden  So- 
ciety, and  which  is  perhaps  still  more  curious  from  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  early  conflicts  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  the  civil  power,  than  in  its  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, exhibits  both  the  classes  of  oifence  here  alluded  to. 
She  was  charged  with  havin;Ef  prepared  noxious  com- 
pounds, productive  of  debilitation  which  ended  in  death, 
and  also  with  abjuring  her  belief  in  the  holy  church,  with 
having  deserted  the  mass  and  the  eucharist,  with  having 
sacrificed  to  demons,  and  with  having  attempted  to  usurp 
the  keys  of  the  Church  by  impiously  imitating  the  cere- 
mony of  excommunication. 

During  its  earlier  stages,  the  art  of  witchcraft  was  in  far 
higher  hands  than  tho^e  to  which  it  aftenvards  descended, 
and  was  used  for  greater  purposes.  Witchcraft  or  sorceir 
was  the  means  by  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  charged  witn 
having  obtained  her  power  as  a  warrior.  The  duchess  of 
Gloucester  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  sorcery 
against  Henry  VI.  Richard  III.  made  repeated  accusa- 
tions of  this  oflence,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  charge 
against  Jane  Shore.  The  earlier  witch  trials  in  Scotland  ge- 
nerally implicate  perwins  of  rank.  Sometimes  the  women 
who  are  acctiXed  are  young,  and  they  do  not  alwavs  use  their 

fiower  for  mischievous  and  malitious  purposes.  Bes^e  Dun- 
op,  who  wa,s  tried  in  1576,  appears  to  have  used  her  art  for 
no  other  pui7Jose  than  the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  perform- 
ance of  oilier  benevolent  acts,  accomplishing  them  through 
the  instrumentality,  not  of  Satan  or  any  of  liis  emanations, 
as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  canons  of  witchcraft,  but 
through  the  aid  of  an  amiable  old  gentleman,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  prisoner  among  the  fairies  in  Elfland. 
Alesoun  Pearson,  tned  in  1588.  had  a  long  intercourse 
with  Elfland,  which  appekrs  to  have  commenced  when  she 
was  but  twelve  years  old.  She  had  many  personal  friends 
among  the  fairies  there,  one  of  whom  was  her  cousin 
William  Symsoun,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and'ane  great 
scholar.'  She  was  in  the  practice  of  appealing  to  her  friends 
in  fairyland  for  the  means  of  curing  earthly  diseases,  iiml 
Archbishop  Adamson  did  not  disdain  to  follow  a  pie- 
■criptioii  which  she  obtained  for  him,  hia  reliance  on  it 
being  probably  not  weakened  by  his  acquaintance  with 
the  virtues  of  the  principal  ingreilient,  which  was  claret. 
These  two  trials  so  far  exhibit  the  darker  tharact eristics 
of  the  witchcraft  of  later  times',  that  Bes-sie  Dunlop's  ad- 
viser from  Elfland  wished  her  to  put  her  soul  in  his  pos- 
session ;  and  Alesoun  Pearson  was  told  that  of  the  fairy 
host  the  lithe  is  taken  every  year  to  hell.  The  method  in 
which  the  same  occurrences  are  mentioned  by  writers  of 
different  agea&hows  the  progress  towards  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  authorities  of  witchcraft  ;  and,  as  may  be 
afterwards  more  particularly  mentioned,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  investigations  of  King  James  did  much 
to  establish  a  settled  creed  in  relation  to  this  dark  subject. 
Wyntoun,  who  wrote  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  de- 
scribing the  prophecies  made  to  Macbeth,  brings  the  three 
weird  or  fatal  sisters  to  htm  in  a  dream,  and  makes  him 
inquire  after  the  auguries  of  his  fate,  as  Croesus  is  made 
to  consult  the  Pythin.  By  the  time  the  history  had  de- 
scended to  Shaksgere's  days,  it  had  acquired  from  the  slate 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  which  it  passed  through  such 
adjuncts  as  enabled  the  poet,  by  selecting  the  grander 
and  more  terrific  features,  and  adding  some  elements  from 
the  current  superstitions  of  \m  day.  to  create  those  hags 
'so  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,  that  look  not  like 
the  inhabitants  o'th'  earth,  and  yet  are  on  t.'  Perhaps  the 
latest  conspicuous  occasion  in  which  rank  and  beauty  have 
been  allied  with  charges  of  the  nature  of  witchcraft,  is  that 
of  the  countess  of  Essex  and  Mrs.  Turner,  in  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy'  and  the  practices  against  the  earl 
of  Essex ;  but  tiic  direct  and  palpable  crimes  exhibited  in 
this  horrible  history  throw  the  attempts  at  evil  through 
supernatural  tnfluencea  into  the  shade.  When  in  later 
ages  it  ceased  to  be  encouraged  bv  (he  great  and  the 
learned,  witchcraft  degenerated,  lill,  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  iind  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
it  waa  entirely  confined  to  snch  persons  as  Harsnet  so  early 
as  the  year  151)9  describes  in  this  passage : — 'An  old  weather- 
beaten  crone,  having  her  chin  and  her  knees  meeting  for  age, 
walking  like  a  bow  leaning  on  a  etait',  hollow-eyed,  un- 


toothcd,  furrowed  in  her  face,  having  her  lips  lr«i 
the  palsy,  going  mumbling  in  the  street*,^-on« 
forgotten  her  Paier-noster,  and  yet  hath  a  »hr 
to  call  a  drab  a  drab.    If  »h«  hath  learned  of  tax 
a  chimney  end  Pax  Max  Fax  for  a  spell  ;  or 
John  Grantham's  cuisc  on  the  miller's  eel* — 'j 
have  stolen  the  miller's  eels,  laudate  DomifiUl 
and  all  they  that  have  consented  ther<flo,  bi 
Domino :   why  then  beware,  look  about  yon, 
hours.     If  any  of  }  ou  have  a  sheep  sack  of  tlie 
a  hog  of  the  mumps,   or  a  horse   of  the    hi* 
knavish  boy  of  the  school,  or  an  idle  girl  of  th 
a  young  drab  of  the  sullens,  and  luith  not   fat 
her  porridge,  or  butler  enough  for  her  bread.  • 
a  little  help  of  the  epilepsy  or  cramp,  teach  he 
eyes,   wry   her  mouth,  gnash  her  teeth,  start 
body,  hold  her  arms  and  Viands  stiff.  &c.,  and 
old  Mother  Nobs  hath  by  chance  called  her 
housewife,  or  bid  Ihe  devil  scratch  her.  then  n 
Mother  Nobs  is   the  witch,  and  the  yotuig  { 
blasted.' 

There  are  two  causes  which  account  for  th 
often  found  to  exist  in  (he  superstitions  of  differ 
lant  nations: — 1,  Physical  and  mental  ph«uo 
raon  to  all  mankind  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
ducing  like  effects  when  brought  into  the  san 
lions ;  2,  A  reference  to  a  common  origin  anti 
commencement  of  the  superstition,  by  vvhid 
opinions  adopted  by  families  of  mankind  se 
apart  may  be  traced  by  ascent  to  a  cooimon 
A  great  portion  of  the  witchcraft  supenttition 
may  be  traced  to  both  these  causes ;  but  at  th< 
the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  this  menl 
as  exhibited  in  difl'erent  natioru,  is  so  renu 
well  OS  the  rapidity  with  which  the  opinio) 
in  one  part  of  the  world  tiavclled  to  otiiers 
evident  some  other  causes  have  contributed 
the  effect-  The  similarity  of  the  incidents  ni 
only  in  the  books  which  convey  the  knowled| 
mysteries,  but  in  the  reports  of  criminal  trial* 
in  the  confessions  of  the  wretched  victims  of  tl 
so  remarkable,  down  to  the  most  minute  partic 
justify  the  supposition  that  a  large  proportion  of 
craft  silperstition  was  propagated  by  means  0 
through  the  tuition  of  men  of  letters ;  and  thi 
that  age  of  imperfect  science,  literature  ' 
the  means  of  propagating  and  concentr  i 
of  one  of  the  most  baneful  supentilions  wuitu 
visited  the  human  mind. 

Among  the  most  obvious  mean<;  u  ir-r-v^  *he  ia 
would  suggest  for  indicating  to  ?  al  ] 

exact  evil  effect  which  they  are  ;i.....v_  !u  f 
mortal  beings  would  be  the  symbolical  accoo 
or  exhibition  of  its  performance  on  an  effiev  of  1 
intended  to  be  injured.  The  principles  of  hoa 
which  originally  suggeiited  this  device  are  so  «i< 
aa  to  include  the  deification  of  idols  and  the  bun 
obnoxious  politician  in  effigs- ;  but  in  the  practia 
craft,  the  method  of  symbuUcaily  producing  d«l 
por.il  injury  is  so  far  uniform  as  to  predicaTe  at 
opinion  on  the  subject.  An  image  of  the  detol 
was  made  of  wax  and  melted  before  a  fire,  stuo 
with  pms  or  needles,  or  perforated  witl^  ■•""«■■ 
times  the  model  was  of  the  heart,  or  soi: 
sometimes  a  picture  was  used  in  its  Ml., 
whose  '  Masque  of  Queens'  brings  together  tii 
inincnt  witch  superstitions  to  be  found  in  fl 
authors,  in  the  commentators,  and  in  the  prad 
own  days,  says  in  the  third  charm : — 

*  With  pictum  fnll  of  w«x  mul  of  waaI      ^Hi 
Thsit  liven  1  itick  « UU  a«<«Un  ^uM,  i"  ^M 

nearly  a  paraphrase  of  Ovid's — 

'  .     .     .     ,    almulana<ta«  MrM  Iclt, 
Et  miwrun  uodm  ta  j«.iu  uitM  wm.* 

thnHm.\\ 

Jonson  in  his  notes  refers  for  this  pr-"'— • 
an  example   as  the   epistle  of  Hypsip. 

which  the  above  is  taken;   he  probablv  . :    . 

in  his  eye.     He  refers  also  to  what  fie  calk 
known  stonr'  of    King   Duffus,   one    of    tb 
kingA    of   Scotland,  the   legend   of  whote 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Wyntoun,  by  wliom  itj 
but  would  be  searched  for  in  vain  among  "^ 


lo  hftd  not  the  rae&ns  of  o/namenting  their 
jB  with  some  of  the  wisulom  of  tiie  un1ic<nt.s.  Junson 
B  remembers  some  such  tiguree  having  been  dug  up 
pighill  in  hit  youth.  The  story  or  Bdin^broke  and 
b£  of  Eve,  in  Febyan'b  '  (Jhronicle,'  illustrates  this 
».  In  Mlddleton's  ♦  Witch,'  Hecate  says,  '  Is  the 
r  wax  stock  full  of  magic  needles  ?'  King  James,  in 
tooooloi^e,'  lias  a  very  full  examination  of  the  opera- 
this  eharm ;  and  alter  receiving  so  high  a  sanction, 
urae  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  subsequent 
liaU  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  the  fatter 
'  it  became  united  witli  a  belief  in  the  unearthly 
if  th«  numerous  small  flint  arrowheads  of  antient 
pubip,  conspicuous  for  the  regularity  and  beauty 
ir  8hap«,  which  art)  frequently  dug  up  in  the 
tf  Scotland.  The  witches  of  Auldeame,  whose 
pa  recetded  in  Pitcaim's  'Criminal  Trials,'  du^ 
A  cavern  iu  the  centre  of  a  hill  where  the 
end  and  his  attendant  imps  conducted  a  complete 
Itorr  of  these  mi^es  ;  tlie  inferior  spirits  hewLog 
It  ol  the  rough  stone,  and  their  master  giving  each 
K  presented  to  liim  in  a  rough  state  the  proper  edge 
ah,  to  adapt  it  for  service.  •  .  . 

I  objects  which,  from  their  connection  with  death 
t»f,  are  apt  to  produce  loathing  and  horror  in 
Ida  of  persons  whom  habit  has  not  made  familiar 
keou  arc  Ikvumite  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
\  to  whom  their  use  seeius  to  have  descended 
^cromanceni.  There  are  few  nanatives  oi 
•orcery.  from  Apuleius  downwards,  wltich 
t  ua  with  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  choraeU 
aU  loathsome  to  the  flight  from  tli«ir  struc- 
aMOciated  with  notions  of  deformilv.  or  fiom 
with  which  their  otherwise  feeble  frames 
wed.  are  naturully  made  use  of  by  tliose  who  among 
It'  ^sei&ion  of  supernatural  powers. 

L-man  of  the  Indians,  called  on 
iS  ch-uuis  wiitii  uic  traditionary  usages  of  the  tribe 
cation  of  simplcA  havi;  Tailed,  uses  many  of  the 
th«  witch  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
>Ia  warm  climates  the  serpent,  Uie  scorpiou.  and 
among  the  charms  resorted  to  ;  but  i"  <  liiil.r 
the  adept  must  be  contented  with  tli- 
mole,  and  the  bat.     Jonson,  in  his  tin  r 

of  Queens,'  thus  mentions   the   anituai* 
uled  by  northern  superetition  : — 

I  U  »bru«il,  Iho  bat,  i>ati  Um  bwtl, 
'  U  Ibe  cAt^t'inouiitAiii  ; 
X3i  Iht  mole  «il  bolli  in  a  llole, 
Aut  the  ftof  fc*(K  ool  a'  the  luuBtaiil.'i 

animals  which  hold  out  many  inducements  to 

tnd  superstitious.     They  bring  to  a  certain 

of  a  wild  beast  into  the  domeslio  circle. 

t   Detween  their  strength  and  ability,   their 

4ntple  appearance,  their  tenacity  of  liie.  their 

!npid  movements,  their  mysterious  gatherings  at 

Aiaajre cries, invest  their pres.encp  with  afascmat- 

The  tombs  of  Eg-ypt  and  the  history  of  the 

Templars  show  that  they  have  received  attention 

P  (garters:    but  the  very  peculiar  portion  which 

Id  in  th£  councils  of  the  powew  of  darkness,  in  con- 

with  the  miniittrationB  ol  witches,  shows  by  its  uiii- 

HtM  the  opinions  regarding  them  entertained  by 

Parities  on  witchcrart  lore  were  widely  adopted  by 

hfaJ.    In  several  of  the  Scottish  trials  and  oun- 

women  are  found  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of 

to  have  betrayed  their  pranks   by  exhibiting 

l«»lorcd  to  human  form   the  wounds  inflicted   on 

tial  capacity.    At  so  late  a  period  as  the 

in  judicial  inquiry  was  made  in  the  shire 

,  the  sheriff  or  local  Judge,  into  the  perse- 

by  William  Montgomer)',  whose  hfe  was 

d  niscsafale  by  the  gambols  of  a  le{;ioa  of  cats. 

native  of  the  circumstance,  as  given  in  Mr.  Kirk- 

>  SItvpa's  introduction  to  Law's  '  Memorials,'  is  a 

BdMncwhat  exaggerated  pcture  of  those  general 

Ki  gallMnDga  ol  domestic  cats  wltich  sometime* 
niabty  distnrb  the  repose  of  a  neighbourliood. 
■alt,  it  was  solemnly  maintained  by  the  persecuted. 
Irvaati  'spoke  among  themselves;'  and  at  length 
mttjt  hia  patience  being  entirely  exhausted,  fell 
»  eoiwiava  with  a  broadsword  and  an  axe,  and  dis- 
|]Ma  with  several  casualties.  Tlie  consequence 
t  two  dd  women  in  the  neighbourhood  died  im- 
►.  C  No.  1741. 


mediately,  and  a  third  lost  a  leg.  which,  having  been 
broken  by  a  stroke  of  the  hatchet,  withered  and  dropped 

off.     In  a  curious  i.i'i-  » l   ..„i.i,.iw.,t  ...  i..,m.mi  in  1656, 

called  '  MagK'A  il>  j)intiiuin,' 

&c.,  wliirli  is  II  _     _     .iii.-hJ  expe- 

rience. I  I  :,exti«cted  without 

commei;  !  books  of  magic,  an 

occurrence  is  a4kid  tu  have  taken  place  (p.  236)  at  a  town 
in  Calabna,  so  cuaclly  like  the  above,  that  wherea* 
Mr.  Montgomeiy  was  a  carpenter  by  professipn,  the  hero 
of  the  foreign  adventure  wa«  in  tbn  act  of  cutting  wood 
when  he  wasdi>tii.       '        '  '   I'.ent  bev^ 

of  cats,  whom  h.  .     In  this 

case  til-    —  '  Mit    hiioMii   11)  a  charge 

being  I  i;lual  of  having  aNSAulted 

and  wo^  .  ..uik  in  the  neighbourhood, 

when  h'  n  in  whirh  they  had  appeared, 

and  till.  {).     In  tile  saine  Work  ip.  2U2) 

there  is  another  instance,  the  same  in  its  essential  parti- 
culai-s,  quoted  from  Bodinus.  A  belief  in  the  metamor- 
phoses of  human  beings  into  brutes  is  a  superstition  m 
widely  exemplitied  in  Jlaasical  literature,  and  in  the  sculp- 
ture and  paintinps  of  all  societies  of  men  sufficiently 
civilized  to  provide  such  testimonies  of  their  customs  and 
belief,  that  it  cannot  be  assigned  r  '  '     ''ire  of  the 

belief  in  witchcraft.      The   mini  r  of  the 

am!- '-I^^ibited  in  the  above,  niiu  m-'i.u>i;ini>''    "t  ••■• 

lilv  I  !UH  to  thoiie  who  do  not  believe  in  i 

mi :.....  -  I'  i.-Mv..  n.i  L.ther  alternative  but  th.   . : 

that  th<  ted  in  one  pail  of  the  world 

were  in  ,    iticulara  adapted  in  anotlier. 

Lucanthropie,  or  the  conversion  of  men  into  wolves,  was 
so  prevalent  a  belief  in  France  and  Germany  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  separate  ^  r>d  uf  various  judicial  inquiries. 

It  naturally  di<l   l^  to  Ihitain.     Tliis  superstition 

may  be  pcrb  tly  traced  to  the  influence  of 

a  diseased  m  i  most  of  the  others  connected 

with  thi~  uk  phyMcians  it  is  understood 

to  have  :^eaae.     Both  the  English  and 

Scotlifch  iiiiijh  iiviii.tu. n  iHiiotiale  the  power  i>up])osed  to 
be  posseted  by  thone  in  leagvie  with  Satan  of  conveiting 
their  victims  into  ]»  i-»-'  "i  imrthen,  which  tht-y  employ  to 
fonvey  them  t'O  11  '  i  their  unhallowed  aMemblies. 

'lliis  feat  wa:s    i"  n  a  laige  scaIc  by  the  great 

army  of  witi. :  '  d  with  ajisembling  at  BlocuJa  in 

Sweden,  in   i  iding  to  the  narrative  of  Glanvil, 

in  his  '  Saduciiimub  TiiumphatuB.' 

A  power  over  the  elements  is  one  of  those  gifts  with 
which  superstition  will  be  nio^t  likely  to  invest  ita  invisible 
agents.     In  its  less  striking  form  it  has  the  aspect  of  a 


nrth, 
ziU 

.-^  :..-  I'.^Juce 

I  it.  interested.  This 

1  V  the  Twelve  Tables 

.V-c.    dtrr    /^uu/J-Tu/ei-FragmeNte, 


malign  interference  with  tin 
either  by  blastinc  some  pari;' 
elements  of  fioiit fulness  that  : 
of  some  other  tract  in  which 
speciei*  of  inr:iii(uiii>i>  is  pro 

(Dirkhcn,    l'  S-c    i  ,       ,  _ 

p.53U),  andti  .t  ions  of  it  in  the  wilch  trials  are  too 

numerous  to  im  luvulioned.  A  trading  or  maritime  popu- 
lation living  on  a  stormy  coast  will  endow  their  malignant 
dsrauns  with  a  more  awful  authority  over  the  winds  and 
waves.  Olaus  Magnus  treats  lara;ely  of  the  storm-raising 
powew  of  the  Scandinavian  witches.  It  was  on  his  return 
from  these  regions  with  his  wife  Anne  of  Denmark,  that 
King  James  produced  so  goodly  an  array  of  accusations 
against  witches  for  aiming  against  his  lile  ;  and  coming 
from  a  spot  where  such  a  paiticular  department  of  witch 
superstition  was  prevalent,  it  is  natural  that  the  aspect 
assumed  by  the  accusatiousshould  be  an  altcmpt  to  creat« 
a  storm  at  "sea  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  his  voyage. 
In  the  accusations  against  the  wilchea  of  Aberdeen  in 
1596  and  1597.  the  record  of  wliich  is  printed  by  the 
Spalding  Club,  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  clemcnta 
is  one  of  the  charges.     In  the  curi'  iive  as  to  Mar- 

garet Barclay  and  others,  presenc  \  alter  Scott  in 

his  'DeinoiwloE:v'  \p.  317),  we  finu  ui>:  f.aiiie  feature.  Thia 
specific  superstition  doee  not  seem  to  have  taken  root  in 
England,  and  Shakspere.  whose  witchery  in  '  Macbeth'  ia 
essentially  Scottish  in  character,  has  given  it  a  placa 
there : — 

'Though  vrtii  iinU*  \hr  wintU  UlA  1ctth«ni  figh* 
CoDfouud  auil  (vtkllow  uavlgaliuu  Hf.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  dtM\iift6\a,wt*  VcvxV.  Tvo-rfteax*  »a*  "Cba 
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idenltties  between  the  opinions  promulgated  in  doctrinal 
■works  and  the  prat-lice  ol'  witchcraft  more  tXilIy  developed 
than  in  the  confessions  of  the  witches  as  produced  in 
official  documents.  The  liorrihlc  tortunes,  which  the  alarm 
produced  by  the  supposed  existence  of  a  coalition  with 
Satan  seems  to  have  prompted  men  of  ordinary  humanity 
to  sanction,  nppcar  to  have  generally  called  from  the  ex- 
hausted victims  an  assent  to  whatever  nairative  was  dic- 
tated to  them,  and  the  inquisitors  beinp  learncil  men, 
ac<iuainted  with  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  would 
know  how  to  connect  the  received  doctrinea  of  sorcery 
with  whatever  train  of  real  circumstances  may  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  victim.  Knowing  in  fact  the  outline 
of  natural  events  they  would  be  able  to  fill  up  the  super- 
natuial  details.  Margaret  Barclay,  tried  in  IBIR.  was  ac- 
cording to  the  record  preserved  l)y  Sir  Walter  Scott,  sub- 
jected to  '  gentle  torture.'  Sir  Walter  calls  this  '  a  strange 
conjunction  of  words  ;'  but  it  is  not  without  precedent,  and 
we  can  imagine  it  taken  from  Biensfeklius,  who  telts  us  of 
a  ladv  who,  in  LiOO,  at  Cologne  was  subjected  to  *  moilerata 
tortura.'  The  Incubus  and  the  Succubus — the  former  the 
visitant  of  males,  the  latter  of  females — are  prominent  in 
the  confessions,  and  open  up  a  world  of  psycho-physiolo- 
gical inquin*.  According  to  the  book  '  De  Spcctris,'  &c, 
above-mentioned  (p.  262),  it  is  given  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  confLsslon  of  a  female :  *  Ex  eo  tempore  Deo  et  rcligioni 
renunciSfisc,  et  ilium  [Diabolum]  sic  concubuis.se  secuni,  ut 
viri  cum  foeminis  solent,  nisi  quod  frigidum  erat  semen.' 
These  notabilia,  and  singularly  enough  the  liuit  and  most 
particular  one,  are  enlarged  upon  in  several  of  the  Scottish 
trials.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  appendix  to  Pit- 
caim'.s  'Criminal  Trials,'  p.  CIO,  and  to  a  pamphlet  called 
'Historj'  of  the  Witches  of  Renfrewshire.'  Reginald  Scot 
goes  over  the  same  subject,  and  further  curious  matter  v'ill 
be  found  in  Glanvil, 'SaducisniusTriumphatus;'  Sprenger, 
'  Malleus  Maleficarura,'  p.  257 ;  and  Detrio,  *I>isquisiiiones 
Magicae.'  p.  74.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
confessions  recorded  were  voluntarily  made  ;  and  that, 
whether  dictated  by  their  own  imagination  or  by  their 
reading,  the  sulf-accusers  did  not  speak  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  othera.  There  arc  thus  two  mingled  ele- 
ments in  these  documents,  the  separation  of  which  would 
be  necessary  to  and  would  materially  aid  a  philosophical 
examination  ol  the  causes  which  have  produced  such  sin- 
gular effects  :  the  one  would  bring  belbre  us  the  physical 
and  psychological  cauges  from  which  the  mind  voluntarily 
imagines  itself  an  actor  in  such  supernatural  occurrences  ; 
the  other  would  explain  the  tiltprance  of  confessions  of 
such  acts  by  persons  who  until  they  were  subjected  to 
torture  never  imagined  their  existence.  The  confessions 
made  under  torture  were  frcquenlly  revoVed  during  mo- 
ments of  mental  and  physical  resuscitation  i  and  the  cir- 
cumstance reminds  one  of  the  recantation  in  the  old  French 
case  of  the  trial  of  Father  Girard,  whose  victim  Catherine 
Cadiei'C  confessed  that  she  was  the  agent  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him  ;  and  of  the  revocation  in  the  later  ca.se  of  Ma- 
dame Manson,  who.  under  the  excit  ement ,  as  she  maintained, 
of  the  recent  occurrence  of  an  atrocious  murder,  and  of  a 
harassing  cross-examination  in  relation  to  it,  confesBed  to 
having  witnessed  it  utider  circumstances  which  blackened 
her  previously-unhlemished  character,  an  admission  which 
she  afterwards  revoked. 

Tlie  influence  on  society  of  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  of 
the  most  pernicious  kind.  It  gave  an  unchecked  flow  to 
all  the  malignant  pessions;  some  venting  them  in  accusa- 
tions, others  in  attempts  to  practise  the  nefarious  art.  Inthe 
year  151.'5  five  hundred  people  arc  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Geneva  on  charges  of  witchcraft ;  and  Remigius, 
the  inquisitor,  boasts  that  he  put  nine  hundred  to  death  in 
Ix)rraine.  The  first  person  who  lifted  his  voice  against  these 
cruelties  wns  Wieru.s,  who  wrote  in  li>68.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers carried  on  a  controversy  with  Delrio,  Bodinus, 
Scriboniui  and  others,  in  which  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  defenders  of  witchcraft  were  the  more  successful 
logicians.  The  supporters  of  old  and  received  fallacies 
have  their  compact  and  complete  system  of  sophistr}',  and 
he  who  would  oreak  through  it  must,  like  a  Bacon  or  a 
Locke,  po.sse.ss  strength  enough  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric, 
Wienis  and  liis  followers  ventured  to  raise  their  voice 
against  the  method  only  of  the  manifestation  of  Satan's 
power  of  diabolical  possession,  not  its  existence.  Against 
the  brutal  practice  of  swimming  a  witch  to  see  if  she  will 
■ink  or  float,  which  maybe  traced  as  an  ordeal  succeeding 
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I 
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that  of  the  red-hot  ploughshares,  ind  which  infcn 
body  in  whiLh  an  evil  spirit  dwells  is  lighter  tl 
they  could  do  no  more  than  adduce  the  cxpcriini 
that  the  herd  of  swine  into  which  Jesns  ' 
spirits,  running  into  a  lake,  were  drowned. 
opponents  of  this  superetnion  the  English 
who  wrote  in  1584,  was  perhaps  the  most 
I  he  employment  of  an  acquaintance  with 
rations,  a  bold  scorn  of  fallacies  highly  iupi)or 
ready  sarcasm.  He  was  followed  by  Harsnet  ifi 
in  1720  by  Francis  Hutchinson,  w'ho  howeTwr 
cliiefly  to  the  unlearned,  among  whom  alone 
limrered  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

The  learned  men  of  Europe  generally  w«t~ 
in  witchcraft  down  to  the  end  of  the  sevenH 
tiiry.  Selden  has  an  apologj'  for  the  law  agvir- 
whieh  shows  a  lurking  belief.  He  sajt  !■ 
believes  that,  by  turning  his  hat  thrice  and  e; 
he  could  take  away  a  man's  life;  'thin  «^ 
law  made  by  the  state,  that  whoever  should  t  _ 
thrice  and  cry  "bur,"  with  an  intention  tc^ 
a  man'M  life,  shall  be  put  to  death.*  The  loeic: 
mind,  if  untainted  by  superstition,  would  «i 
shown  him  that  a  law  waging  war  with  v^ 
capable  of  being  fulfilled  must  be  both  useless 
chievous.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Sir  Matthc^f 
behcvers  in  witchcraft,  and  attested  their  bel  j 
instnimental  in  convictions  for  the  crime.  It  i 
that  there  were  no  executions  for  witchcraft  i 
subsequently  to  the  year  1682;  but  the  statute  of/ 
c.  12,  so  minute  in  its  enactments  apainst  witc/irt 
repealed  till  the  y  Geo.  II.,  c.  5.  In  Scot  land,  soli 
year  1722,  when  the  local  jurisdictions  wert  rt 
ditary,  and  had  not  been  put  into  the  hands  of  pn 
law\'ers,the  sheritf  of  Sutherlandshii-e  condemned 
to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  of  t tie  U»1 
of  this  superstition  in  educated  and  ] 
that  in  n  work  called  'The  Institutes  oi 
land.'  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1730.  by  Willito 
an  Butncir  deservedly  neglected  by  practical  Uirj 
a  specific  definition  of  the  nature  of  witchci«ft,l4 
following  passage: — '  Nothing  seems  plainer  to 
there  may  be,  and  have  been  witehesi,  and  that 
such  are  now  actually  existing ;  which  I  intend,' 
ing,  to  clear  in  a  larger  work  concern-  -  "■" 
law.'    This  promised  work  never  maile  :' 

WITENAGEMOTE,  literally  an 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  gemot h,' an  *t 

*  to  know,'  which  has  the  same  roof,  M 
wot^  wit,  witness,  wise,  and  the  legal  phnM  I 

•  to  wit.' 

Although  the  chief  i-ulers  of  the  Anglo-Sav 
nearly  down  to  the  lime  of  the  Conqu«?{.t,  boT^  tl 
king,  and  in  their  charters  and  letters  h" 
of  the  sonorous  epithets  in  which,  espct 
barbarous  nations,  kings  indulge,  yet  m  la 
little  raised  in  power  above  the  other  chi«' 
tion,  who  either  nad  themselves  shared  togetl 
own  particular  followers,  or  were  descendwl  f 
who  had  so  sluired  the  risk  of  th' 
seated  the  tribe  in  Britain.    To  >  yj 

the  king  owed  his  office  ;  and  iftj! 
his  race,  it  was,  if  not  by  force  of  renewed  ele 
tatnly  by  means  of  the  formal  recognition  of  tht 
by  the  nobles  in  an  assembly  convened  for  tfai 
Of  this  assembly  the  chief  ecclesiostica  in  the 
archbisliop.  bishops,  and  abbots,  the  judges  (>>'< 
were),  and  the  largest  landholders  formed  port, 
upon  the  faith  of  a  sinelc  instance,  thai  i' 
were  an  indispensable  qualification.     \' 
body  of  the  people  had  a  voice  in  tin 
doubtful ;  judging  by  the  analogy  of  tli 
of  all  tlic  political  and  judicial  in!>titui 
Saxon  ancestors,  it  is  probable  that  eai  i 
at  these  national  assemblies  feven  if  n 
active  part  in  their  deliberations)  by  nw 
sible  officers,  its  reeves,  and  of  the  pcrs 
for  it  at  the  county  court :  th' 
evidence  that  there  was  a  8y»: 
people  at  the  witenagemote  by  pci^ous  cl<^ 
specific  purpose. 

Nor  did  the  functions  of  these  r 
with  the  election  of  a  king :  their  i: 


were  held  usually  at  the  great 
Js  of  the  year,  Whitsuntidts,  Christmas,  and  esp€- 
Easler;  they  formed  the  highest  comt  of  judicature 

kingdom ;  they  were  summoned  by  the  king  iu  the 
(f  any  political   cmerRency;    their   concurrence   is 

mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  the  laws,  and  was 
My  to  their  validity,  &s  well  probably  as  to  that  of 
grt»nts  and  charters ;  and  the  chief  persons  who 
^  them  frequently  expressed  their  approbation  of 
yyal  acti  by  their  aii^natures  under  that  of  the  kinsj. 
tn  the  Saxon  states  were  united  under  the  dominion 
king,  whether  aa  bretwalda  (whatever  office  tliat 
implied),  or  by  the  union  of  HUialler  states  into  one 
»in,the  national  council  retained  its  powew.     It  was 

hy  the  kins,  in  his  grants  and  laws,  his  witaiy  his 

£  emote,  his  mycel  sjiioth  (threat  synod),  michcl 
t  (great  deliberation),  his  eadigan  (worthy);  and 
i«i  by  similar  names,  e.g.  macnuni  concilium  sapien- 
nniverste  pentis  Angliae  concilium ;  or  by  names  in- 

Ke  rank  and  property  of  the  members,  such  as 
and  very  frequently  proceres.  A  knowledge  of 
ntion  of  this  council  must  be  jjathered  from  the 
IT8  which  its  members  are  mentioned,  and  (aa  we 
laid)  from  its  anaJogy  to  other  smaller  political  as- 

•  Sharon  Turner  finumerates,  from  various  extant 
hk  the  designations  given  by  the  king  to  his  great 
3  in  the  preambles  of  those  instruments,  or  added 
^  members  themselves  to  their  signature* ;  and 
lueis  Palgrave,  in  liis  '  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
B)  Commonwealth,'  more  fully  sets  out  many  of  these 
tents  (Proofs  and  III.,  p.  ccxviii. ».  After  the  aigna- 
or  more  frequently  crosses,  aje  found  the  title*  of 
S  abbot,  deacon,  prince,  dux,  comes,  ealderman, 
Kf,  miles ;  and  of  the  great  household  offices  of  the 
I;  pincerna,  disc  thegn,  chief  carver,  &c.  The  names 
yiy  of  ecclesiasiics  o(\en  have  some  verb  after  them, 
I  it  fantastically  varied,  as  adfui,  comprobavi,  favi, 
ri,  confirmavi,  subsciipsi,  to  which  the  petty  kings 
vchbishopa  often  added  consensi.  and  the  king  him- 
lequently  adopted  in  his  signature  the  form  'Con- 
let  aigno  cnicis  munio.'  To  some  charters  the  names 
»s«  of  princesses  of  the  roval  family  and  of  abbesses 
r      '"  -• ie  case  the  title  electu*  follows  a  name. 

;  ole  in  the  reign  of  Ethel  wolf  (855)  granted 

..  J.  lenth,  with  the  assent  of  the  kings,  thanes, 

\  and  people.  The  eightli  law  of  Edward  the  Con- 
Dames  the  people  ;  and  the  35th  law  recites  that  it 
!  by  the  common  advice  and  assent  of  all  bishops, 
I,  chiefs  ^procenimj,  earls,  and  of  all  the  wise  men 
Iden,  and  of  the  people  (populonim)  of  the  whole 
hn.  Sergt.  Ruif  head,  in  his  preface  to  the  Statutes, 
lares,  confessing  at  the  same  time  his  ignorance, 
tie  folcmote  resembled  our  House  of  Commons,  the 
ritenagemote  our  House  of  Lords,  and  the  witenage- 
lur  privy  council.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  func- 
thicn  in  far  more  recent  times  the  privy  council  has 
bed  did  devolve  upon  the  wttan  ;  for  instance,  their 
tal  wad  required  for  certain  acts  of  the  king ;  and 
lly  their  office  was  less  to  devise  measures  than  to 
er  aJid  to  sanction  those  which  were  submitted  to 

Kmeunring  in  royal  charters  and  grants  the  witena* 
S  performed  the  double  office  of  consenting  to  and 
iMing  these  gifts  or  privileges ;  and  here  their  office 
ia)op>aa  to  that  of  the  shire-mote,  which  in  those 
Lqrs  disthbtited  justice  rather  according  to  the 
ity  of  the  facts  than  to  any  systematic  rules  of  inve*- 
r  the  truth,  and  qualified  itself  for  this  office  by 
ng  that  the  main  transactions  touching  the  rights 
bperly  of  individuals  within  its  district  should  pass 
ircaoiee. 

k(He  eases  where  the  administiation  of  justice  was 
Ibie  in  the  county  conits,  owing  either  to  their  want 
Uictioii,  or  \o  the  power  of  one  of  the  parties,  the 
ftjr  oC  the  witan  was  appealed  to:  and  the  nation 
d  ilKir  to  •ui)port  the  executive  power  of  the  king 
■C  lo  Us  arrangements  the  force  of  a  law.  Thus 
^hmiljrorGodwin  e.vl  of  Kent  was  outlawed  in 
jod  mlored  in  lu>2  by  the  authoritv  of  the  wilaii  ; 
bcr  cue  the  title  of  a  great  landhokfer  to  estatm  of 
te  ■BDiments  had  been  destroj'ed  wis  Jack  now* 
UiiaiiKwdectl  scUing  out  the  bounds  wsu  griiiitvd. 


During  the  Aiiu"  ^  i  limes  the  possessions  of  the  tirigi 
and  the  ordiuii;  s  made  to  the  crown  by  every 

landholder,  tu(j*iin.r  \v)ili  the  duties  paid  by  townships, 
were  sufiicicnt  for  the  oidiiiaiy  wants  of  the  government, 
especially  as  the  triple  duly  (.Irinoda  necc.««sit:isi  of  repair- 
ing roatis  and  briilges  (tinjcf^'lxilf),  miiintuining  the  walls 
of  the  l)iirghs  \,burh-hote^,  and  resisting  invftjiioii  {\\\\:  fyrd), 
was  invariable.  The  king  loo  was  entitled  to  tolls  on  goods 
sold  iu  most  markets  and  fairs,  and  to  customs  on  imported 
goods ;  but  in  those  emergencies  when  a  pecuniary  con- 
tribution was  to  be  made  by  the  nation,  the  wilan  wcru 
callt^d  on  to  accede  to  the  tax. 

If  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation  were  thus  considered 
and  confirmed  by  the  witan.  treaties  with  foreign  stales 
were  equally  submitted  to  their  approval.  Thus  the  treaty 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Danish  lender,  whereby 
the  eastern  counties  were  abandoned  to  the  Danes,  ib  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  witan. 

The  duties  of  the  witenagemotc  were  therefore  pnilly 
legislative,  partly,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part,  judiciiil. 
It  was  to  the  whole  nation  what  the  shire-mote  was  to  its 
own  district,  the  court  where  the  king's  laws  and  his  most 
imporiant  acts  were  promulgated,  his  rights  nltimately  en- 
forced, and  justice  administered  if  denied  elsewhere:  and 
in  enumerating  these  offices  one  is  necessarily  led  to  ob- 
serve the  analogy  which  subsists  between  that  anticnt 
aristocratic  assembly  and  the  House  of  Lords  of  recent 
limes. 

When  the  Norman  Conquest  had  destroyed  all  the  rights 
of  the  English  people,  it  did  not  obliterate  from  their  mimU 
(he  memory  of  their  institutions;  so  again  on  the  one  hand 
the  king,  as  the  emergency  aro^e,  availed  himself  of  those 
institutions  to  strengthen  his  title  or  a;>sist  his  projects; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Norman  nobles  found  in  them 
the  means  of  uniting  to  themselves  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  check  the  oppression  or  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  crown.  The  circumstances  of  tlie  Norman 
invasion,  and  the  fact  that  the  nobles  who  accompanied 
William  ill  that  enterprise  were  rather  fellow-ad ventui era 
than  subjects,  led  necessarily  to  ttie  calling  together  by 
himself  and  his  successors  of  a  general  council  of  his 
chiefs,  sometimes  expressly  to  consult  upon  stale  afTuirs, 
often  only  for  the  avowed  }niri)o«e  of  celebrating  with  hini. 
and  at  his  cost,  the  great  religious  fesstivals  of  the  ^CHr. 
Thierry  (' Conqufitc  d'Anglctcrrc,' tome  i.,  n.  319)  quotes 
from  the  'Chronique  de  Normandie,"  that  before  William 
undertook  the  expedition  to  England,  his  immediate  coun- 
sellors, whose  c^)Ilt;urrence  he  hod  obtained,  warned  him 
'  that  he  must  also  ask  aid  and  counsel  of  the  people  ge« 
nerally ;  for  it  is  just  that  he  who  pays  should  be  called 
to  assent ;'  and  that  the  duke  then  convened  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  ecclesiastics,  and  merchants.  Sir  F.  Palgiavc 
observes,  that  the  great  council  of  William  the  Conqueror 
differed  little  from  the  witenageraote,  and  that  the  Saxon ' 
thanes  were  mingled  in  it  with  the  Norman  barons.  Cer- 
tainly his  muster  at  Salisbury  or  Winchester  of  his 
Norman  companions  or  their  sons  at  the  head  of  their 
followera,  in  lObG.  the  year  before  his  death,  savourecT  ' 
little  of  a  national  and  constitutional  council,  aJthuu^hfl 
the  members  of  the  aasembly  renewed  theJr  oath  of  alle-J 
giance  to  him,  and  he  promulgated  his  ordinances,  amon^i 
which  was  one  requiring  the  maintenance  of  the  tavr^ 
(legem)  of  King  Edward.  Ordenus  Vital  is  says  that  (KJ.fK»'' 
were  then  assembled.  Heuiy  L,  who  afiected  to  conciliates 
his  native  subjects,  summoned  a  national  council  by  the' 
antient  name  of  witeoa^emolc. 

By  degrees  the  English  recovered  some  political  rights  : 
their  Norman  rulers  yielded,  at  least  in  words,  to  Ihetr^ 
demand  for  the  restitation  of  their  luitient  euktoms,  or, 

the  people  called  them,  the  laws  of  K<lw»i^l  the  « '  ■•' 

the  machinery  alrcaily  established  of  townships, 
and  shires,  with  their  mote-  «v«.iril,li(  ^,  ■.^\\A  , 
maintained,  a*  useftil  for  luvi 

revel, lie.  and  a>  tendinif  tn  '  ndi' 

h  .   II 

»<  [;i>pU- 

lar  oftiecr,  the  reeve,  wj*  dujjlaccd  toi  ll.t  .\i>u»aij  iount,t| 
vj*cfnm».  uml  >>«iijf§',  who  d»inved  thfir  aulhonly  immw-' 
dii'  It.    yo\    tin  '.;    Msneuibly.  the 

•'  iil/ii  ij(  iiji  <  ut  that  uMero 
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ncTer  suspended,  although  in  its  conflicts  vrilh  the  crown 
it  rotscht  be  greater  or  less.  Its  influence  was  most  effi- 
ciently shown  when,  in  1215,  the  nobles  wrested  Ma^a 
Charta  from  King  John.  Tlie  popular  element  in  the  wite- 
na^cmote  assumed  a  distinct  form,  when  in  the  succeeding 
reign  (12G5)  Simon  de  Montforf,  carl  of  Leicester,  high- 
ffeward  of  the  realm,  issued  in  the  kinp's  name  writs  to 
the  sheriffs  of  all  counties,  eommandingf  them  to  return  to 
the  parliament  two  knights  for  the  county,  and  two  bur- 
gesses from  every  borouijh,  to  consult  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.     [Parliamknt.] 

(Turner's  History  of  Ifie  Angh-8a.Toni ;  Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
Rite  and  Pro^resn  of  the  English  Commonwealth.) 

WITHAM.     [Lincolnshire.] 

WITHAM.    jEssEx.] 

WITHAMITE  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  an 
ol)liquc  rhombic  prism;  it  is  found  also  in  small  imbedded 
globular  miLsses  composed  of  radiating  crvstals.  Fracture 
uneven-  Hardness,  scratches  glajsa  readily.  Colour,  red 
and  reddish-white.  Streak  white.  Translucent ;  opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3-137. 

It  is  not  acted  on  bv  ncids.  Before  the  blowpipe  intu- 
njesces  and  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  dark-prey  scoria. 
With  salt  of  phosphorus  it  di«>6olves  with  effervescence 
into  a  g'lobule  which  contains  a  little  sUica,  and  becomes 
opaque  on  coolin«f. 

Found  at  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  epidote.  Dr.  Coverdale's  analysis  performed  on 
only  SIX  grains  cave— 

Silica      .         .         .         5r)-28 
Alumina  .         .         16-74 

Peroxide  of  iron        .         21-13 
Lime       .         .         .  8- 13 

Water     .         .         .  325 


M> 
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WITHER,  or  WYTHERf3ometimesimproper]y;f7M<>r*\ 
GEORGE,  was  born  11th  3\me,  1588,  at  Bentworth,  near 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  and  was  the  only  son  of  George 
Wither  of  Bentworth,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  (the 
first  by  a  second  wife)  of  John  Wither,  Esq.  of  Many- 
downe,  near  Wotton-St. -Lawrence,  in  that  county.  The 
name  ol  Withers  mother  was  Anne  Serle.  After  receiving 
the  usual  instniction  ut  the  grammar-scliool  ofColeraore. 
or  Colemere,  under  its  eminent  master,  .John  Greaves,  he 
was  sent  about  1WV4  to  Ma2;dnlen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  Dr.  .fohn  Warner,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Rochester.  Al>er  remainine  however  about  three  years, 
durincr  which,  according  to  his  snarling  biographer,  An- 
thony Wood,  he  '  made  some  proficiency,  with  much  ado, 
in  academical  learning,'  he  was  called  home  witliout 
havinij  taken  a  decree,  as  he  himself  tells  us  tin  his 
•  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt '),  '  to  hold  the  plough.'  Wood 
only  says  that  '  his  geiiy  twing  addicte<l  to  things  more 
trivial '  than  the  studies  pursued  at  the  university,  he  went 
to  London,  and  entered  nimself  first  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
Chancery,  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  '  But,'  continues 
Wood,  •  still  his  geny  hanging  arter  things  more  smooth 
and  delijrhtful,  he  did  at  length  make  himself  known  to 
the  world  (alter  he  had  taken  several  rambles  therein)  by 
certain  specimens  of  poetry ;  which  being  dispersed  in 
several  hands,  [he]  became  shortly  after  a  public  author, 
and  much  admned  by  some  in  that  age  for  his  quick  ad- 
vancement in  that  faculty.'  Some  pieces  of  less  preten- 
sion had  already  made  his'  name  known  in  a  limited  circle, 
when  in  1613  he  published  his  volume  of  poetical  satires 
on  the  manners  of  the  time,  entitled  '  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt.'  For  some  things  in  this  production  which  gave 
offence  to  the  government  he  was  committed  (it  is  not 
stated  by  what  authority)  to  the  Marshalsea  prison,  and  lay 
there  for  several  months.  While  in  confinement  he  wrote 
and  published  hi*  "  Satjre  to  the  King,'  1614,  in  which  he 
complains  bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  his  detention,  and 
which  is  fiiipjiosed  to  have  procured  his  release.  The 
spirit  of  his  poetry  and  the  usage  he  had  met  with  now 
made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  puritanical  party,  by 
whom.  Wood  states,  he  was  much  '  cried  up  for  his  pro- 
fuse poiiring-fnrth  of  Enghsh  rhyme.'  Afterwards,  it  is 
added,  •  the  vulgar  sort  of  people '  came  to  regard  his 
poetry  as  having  in  it  something  prophetical.  '  He  de- 
nounced the  abuses  of  the  times,  too,  in  various  prose 
Samphlels  as  well  as  in  his  more  frequent  discharges  of 
owing  verse.     All  this  while  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 
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easy  circumstances  on  the  lanfled  property  which  h*  hid 
inherited.   But,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  *o  ImH  tai 
restless  a  spirit,  Wither,  as  soon  as  the  storm  of  ih*  cM 
war  began  to  blow,  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  fht 
scene  of  commotion  and  excitement — at  first,  as  it  wmU 
appear,  without  much  minding  which  side  or  wltat  {tli> 
ciplcs  he  fought  for.     He  served  as  a  captain  of  hont,  mi 
quai-ter-master-general  of  his  resnment,  in  the  ezpedMc* 
which  Charles  I.  led  against  the  ocatoh  Covenanten  hi  fbr 
spring  of  1639  (also,  it  may  be  noted,  the  first  csMpti|i 
of  the  cavalier  poet  Lovelace).    Three  years  aifter,  wftta 
the  war  began  between  the  king  and  his  £ngU«li  sub^i, 
Wither  sold  his  estate  and  raised  a  troop  of  lior»e  («r  the 
Parliament,  in  whose  army  he  was  speedily  prT»rn<»t*<*  •• 
the  rank  of  major.    On  his  colours,  we  are  i   '      " 
the  motto,  '  Pro  Rege,  Lege,  Grege.'     Bv 
soner  by  the  royalists,  he  is  said  to  have  been  i 
his  life  lo  a  bon-mot  of  Sir  John  Denham  : — 
sa^'s  Wood, '  some  of  whose  estates  at  K^ham   . 
Wittier   had    got  into  his   clutches,    desired    hi% 
not  to  hang  him,  because,  so  long  as  Wiiio^r  < 
Denham.  would  not  be  accounted  the  woi^ 
land.'    He  also  probably  soon  recovered  h i 
long  after  this.  Wood  tells  us,  •  he  was  con 
Long  Parliament  a  justice  of  peaoe  in  nuo: 
shire,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  which  office  ne 
and  afterwards  was  made  by  Oliver  majoi 
the  horse  and  foot  in  the  count)'  of  Si  i 
ployment  he  licked  his  fingers  sujficien 
a  great  odium  from  the  generous  royan>Ts.       .a  M?y  r 
on  a  copy  of  one  of  his  tracts  in  the'  Bntii»h  Museoia, 
'  Boni  (Jminis  Votum,'  printed  in  1056,   d«6cnt>e*  litm 
'  lately  made  master  of  the  statute  office.' 

At  the  Restoration  Wither  was  not  only  fore«d  to 

forge  all  this  spoil,  but  was  by  a  vote  of  ttte  Convea 
arliament  sent  to  Newgate  on  the  charge  of  heiof 
author  of  a  publication  entitled  '  Vox  Vulgi.'  which  •• 
regarded  as  a  scandalous  and  seditious  bbel,  Thm  m 
extant  a  12mo.  pamphlet  which  he  published  in  1661,  «•- 
titled  *  The  Prisoner's  Plea  humbly  offered  in  a  R«{ 
htrance,  with  a  Petition  annexed,  to  the  Commons 
liament  assembled,  by  G.  Wjiher,  falsely  charged  to 
composed  a  libel  against  the  said  Commons,  and 
fore  now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate ;'  but  Wood 
that  he  alterwards  confessed  mnueU'  the  antbor 
obnoxious  publication,  upon  which  he  was 
close  pri!>onu»to  the  Tower,  with  orders  that  he 
dtibaned  the  use  of  pen.  ink,  and  paper,  and  at 
time  an  impeachment  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  np 
him.  The  impeachment  does  not  appear  to  h« 
proceeded  with ;  and  he  even  contrived,  by  the  eoi 
of  the  keeper,  to  write  and  to  send  to  the  prea  fron 
time  sundry  pieces  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  It  is  not 
when  he  was  relea««d  :  Wood  says  that  he  lay  in  th« 
three  years  and  more  ;  Aubrey's  sficnnnt  ix,  that  htf 
sonment  lasted  about  three-quart  i  ar;  rt  >» 

however  that  he  had  obtained  1  -inie  y 

fare  iiis  death,  which  took  place  <jn  mi-  ^ud  of  Mi 
He  was  *  buried.'  says  Aubrey,  •  within  the  east 
the  Savoy  Church,  where  he  died.'  He  had  mnrrii 
same  authority  states.  Elttabeth,  eldest  daughter 
Emerson  of  South  Lambeth :  *  she  was,'  Aubrey  ti 
great  wit.  and  would  write  in  verse  too.'  It  tippei 
a  grandson  of  Wither's,  Hunt  Wither,  of  Fidding, 
county  of  Southampton,  designating  hinself  cul 
foot  ill  her  majesty's  army,  and  brigadier-seneni 
service  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  was  alive  m  17(l&. 
his  paternal  estate  of  Bentworth  had  latterHr  c«m«' 
the  possession  of  an  heir  female,  and  was  u 
held  by  Mr.  Bigg  Wither,  who  in  consequi 
the  old  family  name.  (See  '  Memoir  of  Wittier 
Hiblmgrupher,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-18,  published  in  I*' 
tliony  Wood  characteristically  rounds  off  his  av.  v.,.,.;  . 
Wittier  with  the  critical  remark  that  '  the  thrngs  thtt  It 
hath  written  and  published  are  very  many,  acco«al<i}  \f* 
the  generality  of  scholars  mere  scnbblea.'  Tht  h«l  c-i  -y 
works  fills  about  13  columns  in  Dr.  Bli*s*i  editios  cm"  \\\^ 
'  Fasti  Oxonienses.'     But  the  m  'aloguc  U 

them  is  that  contributed  to  the  '1'  .iplwr'  by 

the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Park ;  it  includes  1 12  articles  (anwn, ' 
which  however  are  some  not  known  to  have  tieen  pnoted 
and  extends  over  vol.  i.,  pp.  179>-a00.  305-332,  417'Mt>: 
and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  17-32,  378-391.     V'aiioua  bibbojcni{i^k«J 
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t  rekting  to  Wither  are  iiUo  to  be  found  in  the  p«gef 

•  Reslifuta"  and  the  •  Censuia  Literaria* 

e  of  WJther'a  religious  verses  continued  to  be 
I  for  »oine  time  after  the  comniencemrnt  of  tbo  loiit 
f,  but  were  in  request  no  doubt  more  for  their  devu- 
than  their  poetical  qualities,  The  estimation  in 
he  was  then  held  as  a  poet  may  be  gathered  from 
|l«mptuous  mention  of  him  by  Pope  in  the  '  Dun- 

'  Safe,  whfrv  no  nitlM  ditmn.  no  dnn<  molott, 
■VHirr*  Trrifhed  Willirn,  W«<1,  and  GiMoa  ml."* 

t  has  al&u  &poken  of  him  in  similar  terms  (in  an  un- 
pusafe  however  in  which  he  couples  him  with 
0.  Even  Bishop  Percy,  long  after  \h\»  time,  in  pob- 
oae  of  Wither'*  short  pieces  in  the  first  1 17tJ5)  edi- 
Reliquea,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  121),  does  not  venture  to 
authoi-'s  name :  '  Thia  beautiful  old  song,'  he 
'  is  given  from  a  ver)'  antient  copy  in  the 
)io  MS.'  So  also  in  tlie  case  of  anotiier  frag- 
p.  2>>3.  And  even  in  the  siilisequeiit  editions  of 
his  admiration  of  Wither  is  very  cautiously  ex- 
L  In  the  fourth  edition  ("17941,  the'last  he  tuperin- 
,  he  speaks  of  him  as  merely  '  not  altogether  devoid 
ius'  (vol.  iii.,  p.  190).  Ix)ng  before  thin  indeed,  in 
^m  entitled  *  Bibliotheca,'  published  in  1712,  the 
Hpposed  to  be  Dr.  William  Kin^,  mentions  him 
PSithet  of  *  melodious  Wither  ;'  and  seems  to  in- 
Diat  he  had  stiU  a  sort  of  reputation  among  poetical 
wi«» — 

Thcragh  llring  frompd  an<l  never  read, 
^^k^^  othtt  things,  ndnurd  wlwu  d<«d  ;' — 

id  far  from  anticipating  that  his  muse  will  ever 
le  a  popular  favourite  : — 

*  No  c<irton>  eye  ilull  a'cf  proiime 

To  alVac  her'apfMiotnl  doum, 

Hrr  (KtuDhil  lubuurt  In  mutr*!. 

Bnl  acal  IhfBl  up  in  rtulU-n  ttmi  : 
^^  Tim  •1»«p  »llo»  hir  io  ttiR  ijTiive 
^B        Whleh  ihe  to  all  wheq  li\in|  gav*.' 

^Rhe  first  persons  who  expressed  a  cordial  appre- 
^a^'  "i  of  Wither's  poetiy  was  the  late  Mr. 

Wp  I  a  Life  of  him  which  he  communicated 

^h  volume  of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  pub- 
n  1797.  Since  then  ample  juatice  has  been  done  to 
ig  neeleotcd  vvriter  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Ellis,  in 
I  edition  01  Ins  ■  Specimen."*  of  Early  English  Poetry ' 
'  ' '  Thoma-s  Campbell,  in  his  '  Specimens  of  the 
1819) ;  bv  the  late  Mr.  Hazlitt.  in  his  '  Lec- 

*  i-nn'ish  Po«try  (1818);  and  especially  by  the  late 
Mod  Brydges,  in  the '  Restituta,"  the '  Censura  Ijtera- 
» •  British  Bibliographer,'  and  other  publications, 
following  list  of  modem  reprints  of  portions  of 
'i  rKielrv  may  serve  to  evince  the  extent  of  the  in- 
excited,  and  also  to  point  out  the  most 

luctions  : — 1,  '  Extracts  from  Juvenilia, 

•  xiotge  Wither,"  12ino.,  London,  1785.    The 

«mal!   volume  was  Alexander  Dalrymple, 

aiiaa  mf  erspersed  his  extracts  with  a  scries  of  critical 

Hd^hly  laudatory  of  his  autlior.     2,  '  Epithalaiaia, 

vm  Poems '  on  the  Marriage  of  Frederick  V.,  count 

it  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  reprinlcd  in  the  '  Re- 

•  "'     ;  .    1S14.      3.    •  The    Shepherd's    Hunting." 

1,    1814,  with  a  copy  of  the  print  of  iFie 

.  ..,..,.  Isy  Holle  (edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Brj-dges), 

lelia :    a  Love  Epistle,  by  George  Wither,  "of  Lin- 

nn.  rr-ntl(.-nian  :    a  nt'w  edition,  from  tlie  edition  of 

1  of  163:i,'  &c.,  12mo.,  lion- 

i   E.  Brvdnes  .    ft,  'Hymns 

Ojg^ui  tiifc  Churtl^  by  George  Wither;  a  new  edi- 

printed  from  the  original  published  in  the  reign  of 

'anoes  1.,  with  a   preface  by  the   Editor"    (Sir   E. 

I",  12mo.,  t-ondon,  1815.     (The  preface  extends  to 

Ihe  '  U)  304  pp.)     6,  '  Select  Lyrical  Poems, 

rgt  written  about  1G22  ;  Kent,  printed  at 

rate  yrrx>  ui  Lee  Priorj-.'  4to.,  181;'j  (only  12  leaves, 

by  Sr  E.  Brydgesj.     i,  '  Fair  Virtue  the  Mistress 

'arete,  by  George  Wither,  gent. ;    a  new  edition, 

!d  fiom  the  edition  of  lli22,"  12mo.,  London.  1818 

l)v  Sir  E.  Brydges,  who  has  prefixed  a  preface  of 

print'  extending  to  1G.5  pp.  \  8,  'Juvenilia, 

Poems  wnttcn  by  George  Wither,  in  2  vols. 

*:    AbuMs  Slript   and    Whipt,    Prince    Henrys 

Him  4^  the  Note  on  v.  Uft. 


Obsequies,  A  Satire  to  the  King,  Epithalamia,  or  Nup- 
tial Poems,  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,  His  Motto,  and 
Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  &c.,'  'Svo.,  London, 
1622.  This  reprint  is  without  date,  but  was  executed 
about  1820,  by  Gutch  of  Bristol,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Dr.  Nott.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  as 
the  commencement  of  a  complete  edition  of  Wither'* 
poetry ;  but  it  was  carried  no  farther  than  the  two  first 
volumes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  impressiuii  was  sold 
for  waste  paper.  The  *  AbiMWs  Stript  and  Whipt '  fill  th« 
first  volume,  making  465  pp.  9,  Another  renrnit  of  Selec- 
tions, in  2  vuls.  8vo.,  also  without  date,  anu  v.ithout  any 
general  title-page  :  vol.  i.  contains  '  Fair  Virtue,  the  Mis- 
tress of  Phil'arete,'  21.5  pp. ;  and  '  Selections  from  Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt,'  to  the  end  of  the  volume  on  p.  ^7:  vol. 
ii.  contains  the  tirs.t  five  cantos  in  full  of '  Britain's  Re- 
membrancer,' and  the  metrical  summaries  of  the  Glh,  7th, 
and  8th  ;  selections  from  a  *  Collection  of  Emblems.  An- 
cient and  Modem,'  London,  IKH  ;  and  '  Seleclion>i  from 
Hallelujah,  or  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,'  1U41. 

Withers  poetry  is  of  very  unequal  excellence,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  worthless  enough.  His  fatal  facility, 
which  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  Ii;  '      on  de- 

based his  style  from  freedom  to  slovenlint  '  nearly 

everything  he  has  done  weak  and  unfini^h-.  .  ■.>  ^^  lue  pail 
or  other.  But  there  was  in  him  a  tme  poetic  genius,  a 
quick  and  teeming  invention,  a  universal  synipalhv,  n 
fancy  that  could  gild  any  subject,  or  *  make  a  sunshine,' 
hke  Spensefa  Una,  'in  the  shadiest  place;'  above  all.  a 
natural  love  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which,  whatever  else 
may  be  sometimes  wantini;,  lum  put  a  life  and  enduring 
freshness  into  all  that  he  has  written.  His  earliest  style  is 
bis  happiest ;  in  that  he  seems  to  have  sought  by  art  and 
pains  for  the  directne&s  and  transparency  fur  which  he 
afterwards  trusted  mostly  to  negligence  or  chance;  latterly 
also  he  took,  apparently  from  design,  to  a  greater  harsh- 
ness both  of  pm-aseology  and  rhythm;  but,  both  in  his 
verse  and  in  his  prose,  his  English  is  rarely  without  the 
charm  of  great  ease  and  cleameaa,  as  well  as  idiomatic 
vigour. 

WITHERING,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1741.  at  Wel- 
lington in  Shropshire,  where  his  father  w«a  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  m  considerable  practice-  He  received  Ius 
early  education  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  com- 
menced his  medical  education  under  his  fatlier's  instruc- 
tion. After  spending  tlie  usv^ial  preliminary  time  with  hi* 
father,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  university  of  which  place  he  took  bin 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medscine  in  17G6.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Stafford,  where  he  married  ; 
but  not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  Birmingham  in  177 •!. 
Here  he  became  the  successor  to  Or.  Small,  and  quickly 
sill  i-,'.a.fl  in  obtaining  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
1 !  Ii'  is  said  to  have  been  larger  than  any  physician 

L 1  out  of  London.     In  the  midst  however  of  his 

great  prufesaional  avocations  he  found  time  to  cuHivate 
with  great  ardour  the  sciences  connected  with  natural  his- 
tory. He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  botany,  and  luiving 
become  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  the  plants 
growing  in  Great  Britain,  he  was  induced  to  publish,  in 
1776,  a  work  on  the  plants  of  this  itJand.  It  appeared 
firvt  at  Birmingham,  in  2  vols.  8vo..  and  was  entitled  '  A 
Botanical  Arrangement  of  ail  the  Vegetables  naturally 
growing  in  Great  Britain.'  As  this  work  appeared  at  firi^t 
it  was  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  descriptions  of 
the  British  genera  and  species  from  the  great  work  of 
Linnajus,  with  the  addition  of  many  of  Ihe  habitats  of  the 
plants  from  Ray's  works.  The  work  however  was  wanted, 
and  quicklv  found  a  sale.  A  second  edition  was  published 
in  1703.  and  a  third  in  1796,  In  tlus  edition  the  work 
nas  increased  in  size  to  four  vohime;,,  and  a  va«t  amount. 
of  original  matter  added,  so  as  to  give  it  quite  a  ditb  [iiil 
character  from  the  first  edition.  In  this  work  he  «-« 
much  assisted  by  many  of  his  b«1anic»l  friends,  and  he 
has  cveryAvhere  acknowledecd  how  much  1>"  ^^t  .i,,i,.m..,| 
to  Dr.  Stokes  and  Messrs.  Woodward,  V.  I 
and   others.     Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Wi'  ^         . .U 

editions  of  his  *  Arrangement  of  British  Plants  have  been 
published.  It  is  now  however  entirely  (4Uper«c(1rfl  by  tlie 
more  valuable  manuals   of  Smith,  Hooker,  Li  I 

Babington.     It  had  the  merit  of  being  the  1  ii 

Flora  arranged  according  to  the  Litiuttaii  syxtcm  ;  and  thf; 
early  editions  may  now  bo  coniuUtd  \i\VVi  vu^^^^TvV\l3^Jt  vi'a. 
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the  properties  and  uses   of  the    plants  native   to   Great 
Britain,  and  tlie  traditions  about  them.' 

Botany  was  not  Witliering's  only  scientific  pursuit ;  lie 
was  fond  of  chemistry  and  mineraioff)'.  He  published,  in 
1793,  a  translation  of  Bert^mann's  '  Sciagraphia  Rejmi  Mi- 
nemlis,' with  the  title  '  Outlines  of  Minenuogy,'  He  was 
a  fellowof  the  Ro'ial  Society,  and  published  several  papera 
on  mineralogy  and  chemistry  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trnns- 
actiona,'  of  which  the  following  arc  the  titles : — In  the 
volume  for  1773,  *  Experiments  on  different  kinds  of  Marie 
foimd  in  Slatfordshire  ;'  in  1782,  '  Analysis  of  the  Toad- 
utonc  of  Derbyhhire  ;'  in  1784,  '  Experiment*  on  the  Terra 
Ponderosa ;'  in  179i^  '  An  Analysis  of  a  Hot  Mineral- 
Sprin?  in  Portugal.'  These  papera  display  a  very  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  time.  But  whilst 
pursuing  science  he  did  not  neglect  his  profession,  and  he 
published  several  papers  on  medical  topics.  In  1778  he 
published  *  An  Account  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat, 
especially  as  it  appeared  at  Birmingham  in  the  year  1778,' 
8vo.  He  also  published  in  17Rr>  '  An  Account  of  tht;  Fox- 
glove and  some  of  its  medical  uses;  with  practical  remarks 
on  the  Dropsy  and  other  diseases.'  Although  he  was  not 
the  first  to  recommend  foxglove  (digitalis)  as  a  medicine,  he 
must  sliil  be  looked  upon  as  the  fiist  physician  who  knew 
how  to  use  it,  and  by  his  writings  gave  it  the  character  as  a 
powci-ful  medicinal  agent,  which  it  has  never  since  ceased 
to  retain. 

Dr.  Withering  was  ahvays  the  subject  of  a  \veak  slate  of 
health,  and  was  freouently  attacked  with  inflammatiun  of 
the  limgs.  This  had  so  much  weakened  him  in  1793  as  to 
induce  him  to  try  a  change  of  air  for  the  benefit  of  his 
lieulth,  and  he  accordingly  spent  the  winter  of  that  year 
in  Lisbon.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  \7M  he  a^ain 
went  to  Lisbon,  and  returned  the  following  year.  His  health 
•was  somewhat  re-established,  ami  on  returning  to  Birming- 
ham again  lie  changed  his  residence  from  Edgbaston 
Hall  to  a  place  called  the  Larches,  previously  the  residence 
of  Dr.  Priestley.  Here  in  retirement  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  and  died  in  November,  1*99. 

Dr.  Withering  was  a  man  of  considerable  discernment 
and  great  perseverance.  He  was  humane  towards  the 
poor,  and  mild  and  courteous  in  his  manners.  He  was 
conscientious  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  never 
prescribed  where  he  thought  necessity  did  not  require  it. 
Although  reserved  in  public,  he  was  exceedingly  open 
amongst  those  who  knew  him  ;  and  he  left  behind  him  a 
large  private  circle  of  friends.  {Gentleman  t  Magazine, 
\oT.  \\\x.) 

WITHERI'NGL\,  an  extensive  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Solanacefe,  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Willii^m  Withering.  It  has  the  following  characters : — 
calyx  4-5-cleft,  urceolately  campanulate  ;  corolla  rotate  ; 
tube  short ;  limb  4-5-c!eft ;  stamens  4  or  5,  with  connivent 
anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally ;  stigtna  snbrapitatc ; 
lierry  2-celled,  supported  by  the  permanent  calyx,  many- 
seeded  ;  the  placenta  adnate.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  a  soft  wood,  having  a  large 
pith,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Solanum.  The  corollas  of  the  flowers  vary  in  colour,  and 
are  whitish,  rose-coloured,  yellow,  greenish,  or  bluish. 
The  flowers  arc  arranged  in  umbels,  racemes,  or  panicles; 
raiely  solitary.  The  branches  are  opposite  or  alternate, 
and  thickened  at  their  nodi.  With  the  exception  of  one 
of  the  species  which  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thcj' 
are  all  inhabitants  of  South  America.  About  tsvenly 
ppeciea  have  been  described.  They  are  not  handsome 
plants,  so  that  they  have  not  been  introduced  into  ganlens 
as  ornaments.  Their  properties  as  far  as  known  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  The  tirst 
species  of  tliis  genus,  which  was  described  by  M.  L'Heritier, 
is  the  W*.  Solatiacea.  It  has  an  herbaceous  stem,  and  a 
root  composed  of  fusiform  tubers  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  pilose  ;  and  the  umbels 
are  a.\il!arv,  sessile,  and  longer  than  the  petioles.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  ha.s  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  SoUunim .  IV.  ttttimonii/olia,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
is  a  tree,  and  attains  a  height  of  10  or  21)  feet.  IV.  rhnm- 
bmiha  is  Ibunil  on  the  Andes  at  a  great  height,  and  is  a 
climbing  &hnib.  In  their  cultivation  the  species  of  Wi- 
lire  the  same  trcilment  as  Solanum. 
^.     1I^,...^1I.] 

I'HILIPP  LORENZ.  a  German 


physiciflti  who  distinguished  himsf'lf  a«  \  Trrilpr 
poetry,  was  the  son  of  Johann  1 ' 
lessor  of  history,  eloquence,  and  <• 
born  at  Duisburg  on  the  Rhine,  June  Ist,  \72i*,' 
he  entered  the  university  of  his  native  place,  ' 
the  first  three  years,  he  applied  himself  to  cU 
rature,  history,  and  antiquities,  and  afterwards 
medicine.     His  father  then  sent  him  to  Utrecht 
den,  On  returning  from  which  seats  of  study  h€:1 
hi-s  medical  diploma  at  Duisburg,  in  1747, '*t>d 
practise  at  Lingen,  but  did  not  remain  there 
years.     After  an  interim  of  about  two  more, 
again,  during  which  he  lectured  on  anatomy 
logy,  he  accepted,  in  1752,  an  appointment  it 
nasium  at  Hamm,  as  professor  of  history  and  f 
Alx)ut  the  same  time  he  was  made  correipondil 
of  the  GJittingen  Scientific  Society,  and  also  of  ^ 
Society,  Ixindon.      He  continued  at  Hamm  out 
ceivccl  an  ofTer  from  the  university  of  his  nattvi 
1770.  inviting  him  to  accept  the  professorship  o{\ 
and  Greek  literature,  which  he  held  at  thr  tin 
death,  July  3,  1781). 

Tluiugh  most  of  his  poems  had  been  compofiedt 
before,  being  in  fact  the  productions  of  liis  yoof^ 
some  few  of  them  had  actually  appeared  in  print  rfi 
till  1782  that  he  gave  them  to  the  putdic,  in  two  vo 
under  the  title  of  •  Academischc  Gedichte,'  one,  \ 
burg  observes,  not  jjarticularly  well  chosen,  sis 
not  convey  any  idea  of  their  subjects,  but  w<j 
imply  their  bemg  only  occasional  pieces,  or  ell 
for   academical   purposes.      '  Philosophical ' 
been  a  far  more  appropriate  general  epithet  forthts] 
'  Academical,"  since  it  is  the  philosophical  spijit,tl)(^ 
of  thought,  and   extensive  learning   they  dispiif,  1 
have  established  for  them  the  high  though  limitiil'l 
tation  they  pos.scss.    Williof  is  a  writer  for  thinkm,i 
not  for  mere  readers  of  poetry;    since,  instead  of  »lJii 
the  latter  to  his  didactic  strains  by  the  grac  ■■ 
and  felicity  of  expression,  he  is  generally  v. 
to  liarshness  in  his  versification,  and  at  times 
as  to  meaning,  faults  which  he  appears  in  eooe  ( 
have  affected  rather  than  to  have  *ndeavouf«dl 
Still  those  who  can  overlook  imperfections  of  (MtU 
and   who  attach  more  importance  to  the  vslue 
matter  than  to  any  charm  of  manner,  will  b«  rtp 
his  '  Die  Moralischcn  Ketzer,'5nd  'Sinnliche  Ej| 
for  the  studious  perrisal  which  they  require. 
rJiirden's  Lexicon  Dcutxrher  Dtehter  und  Pra 
WITIKIXD.    WITTEKLND,   or    WITTICI 
the  principal  duke  or  commander-in-chief  of  the! 
in  their  wara  with  Charlemagne.    He  is  also  ullc4l 
(Rex  Saxonum  ct  Alhonim},  but  incorrectly,  bec*«ij 
Saxons  have  never  had  kings :  the  government 
hands  of  an  assembly,  which  met  annually  at 
theWeser,  and  to  which  each  '  g3.u,"or  county,  i 
edelings  or  noble-s  twelve  freemen  being  freeh 
twelve  freemen  having  lands  in  lease.    The  I 
habited  the  extensive  tract  between  Friesland,  til 
Sea,  and  the  Eider,  in  th«  north;   the  Baltic,! 
and  the  Middle  Elbe,  in  the  east;   theSaale,' 
and  Hesse,  in  the  south;   and  a  line  in  the  1 
corresponded  probably  to  the  present  limits  of  1!>» 
province  of  W  eslphalia.    The  western  limits  hor** 
never  well  fixed.     The  Saxons  were  divided 
phaliiins  west  of  the  Wuser;  Engems,  who  U*( 
west  of  the  Weser,  in  the  mountainous  provinc 
land  ;  Eastphalians,  between  the  Weser  and  Elbe; 
or  North  Albingians,  in  the  present  duchy 
They  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  and  mad^ 
incursions  into  the  Fiankish  empire  by  land 
Faithful  to  the  worship  of  Woden  and  other  g) 
forefathers,  they  made  a  strong  oppo&ition  to  tl 
of  Clvristianity,  which  was  in  their   opinion  OQlyl 
guised  form  of  slavery.     When  Lebuiu,  the  Anglo  f 
ai>peared  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  pc< 
Gospel,  they  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  him. ' 
cnea  his  life  ;  and  he  only  escaped  dc: 
of  his  friend  Buto,  a  Saxon  noble. 
(Aix-la-Chapelle)  for  his  resideiv->  • 
indicated  that,  being  sure  of  the 
intended  to  extend  his  empire  ' 
clared  his  intention  to  subdue  U:i  14 

to  adopt  the  Christian  religiwi. 
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_;  first  year  of  his  reign,  772.    His  first  citmpaign  «aa 
Kces«ful.    He  penetrnted  into  the  country  of  tin-  Engi-rn*, 
»ok   Iheir  I'ortress  of  Ercsburg  (now  Stadlberg,  on  the 
lietnel)  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  the  '  Irmensul.'  a  na- 
onal  monument.     Great  wealth  was  found  there  by  the 
tanks.    In  the  neigliboiirhood  of  this  monument  Cliarle- 
la^e  made  a  truce  with  the  Saxons,  and  returned  to  his 
""•^"'f^ns  in  order  to  prepare  his  expedition  ajrainst  Desi- 
:  ing  of  the  Longobards.    During  the  absence  of 
■iCTii'  in  Italy  the  Saxons  prepared  for  a  fresh  war, 
I  commanders-in-chief,  Witikind  and  Albion. 
1  extensive  estates  in  Eusjern  and  Westphalia, 
pd  it  appears  that  he  was  '  duke  '  of  the  warriors  of  these 
»0  countriea;  while  Albion  comnfaiided  the  Eastphalians 
nd  North  Albingians.      Witikind  immediately   invaded 
fie  Frankiih  territory ;    but   in  TZ'j  Charles  approached 
rjlh  a  mi(ihly  host,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ocker,  in 
be  present  duchy  of  Bmnswick.     After  several  defeats 
*"  '   '    !ians,  under  their  duke  Hesjsi,  or  Hassio,  and 

.vhose  duke  was  then  Bruno,  made  peace  and 
,  us  to  Charles.     Bruno  and  Hessi  were  probably 
ordinate  dukes.    Tlie  Westphaiians  followed  their  ex- 
ile, but  it  does  not  appear  that  Wjtikind  submitted. 
Ltnice  was  of  short  duration  ;   but  Charles  made  new 
and  built  fortresses,  in  which  lie  placed  strong' 
In  777  he  held  a  meetintj  at  Paderbom,  which 
_  Jided  by  a  great  number  of  Saxon  nobles  and  com- 
ft,  part  of  whom  were  baptized  and  submitted  to  the 
Witikind  however  did  not  appear,  but  fled  to 
king  of  Denmark,  whose   sister  Gcra  he  had 
Charles,  believing  that  Saxony  would  keep  fjiiiel, 

jis  arms  towards  the  Aral>s  in  Spain  :  but  no  sooner 

I  he  gone  than  Witikind,  supported  tiy  a  body  of  Danish 

emen,  renewed  the  war ;  and  when  the  Saxons  heard 

,  a  Prankisii  army  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Basques 

"  E  valley  of  Ronces\'al]es,  the  whole  country  took  up 

.and  \V'itikind  ravaged  the  Frankish  territory  as  far 

?oloirn>:'  and  Coblensi.     Charles  returned  from  Spain  in 

Saxony,  defeated  his  enemy  at  Bocholt  (not 

I),  and  in  780  encampud  near  the  junction 

•  ith  the  Elbe,  where  he  once  more  received 

)f  many  Saxon  chiefs,  but  not  of  Witikind, 

rftnained  in  Holstein,   and   ciuietly  waited   for  the 

DM  of  Charles,  against  whom  lie  secretly  excited  the 

1  nation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

d  the  Elbe  an<l  destroyed  a  Frankish 
.  ^-.intelberg,  near  Mindrn.     Charles,  infu- 
icd  with  fresh  troops,  and  having  compelled 
the  Saxons  to  eive  up  their  principal  leailers 
I  their  adherents,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  beheaded 
'Verden,  on  the  Aller.  45tX>  in  number  (783^.    Tliis 
^y  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  among  the  Saxons. 
ly  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  near  the  place 
\arus  perished  with  three  Roman  legions,  in  the 
oburecr  Wald ;    nor  could   Cliarles  boa.st  of  having 
^ert  nis  enemy  in  a  second  engagement  which  was 
near  the  sources  of  the  Hase,  north  of  Osnabriick. 
'  -  -   -here  Charles  and  Witikind  had  ranged  tlieir 
-and-plains,  at   a  short  distance  from  each 
■rden.  in  a  barren  desolate  countr)',  are  called 
it  day,  the  one  the  *  Kerlsfeld,*  the   other 
:.,  Id.*    During  the  two  following  years  Charles 
l^nued   an  obstinate  struggle  with  the  Saxons ;    and 
J  the  impossibility  of  sulxluing  them  unless  he  E:ained 
'  chiefs,  he  sent  messengers  to  Witikind  and  Albion, 
ywere  then  in  Holstein,  and  promised  them  the  free 
of  all  their  estates  if  they  would  adopt  the  Chris- 
|ion  and  recognise  Charles  as  their  master.     Upon 
Qfiition  they  both  sacrificed  the  interest  of  their 
Btry  to  their  own.    Tliey  went   to  Attiniacum,  now 
Igny,  near  Kheims  in  Champagne,  where  Charles  then 
KO,  Submitted  to  the  Frankish  king,  and  were  baptized  ; 
reupon  they  returned  to  their  dominions  (a.d.  7H."j). 
ffinal  subjugation  of  the  Saxons,  which  was  not  com- 
tly  effected  till  the  year  803,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
have  been  given  in  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
A  proof  of  Witikind's  attachment  to  the  Christian 
ion  is  his  foundation  of  the  convent,  aftenvanls  chapter 
Alexander,  at  Wildeshausen,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
•here  the  respective  documents  (thouffh  not 
Witikind'i   may  still    be  seen.     At  Wildes- 
;n  tnere  are  some  ruins,  situated  on  a  hillock  sur- 
mnded  by  the  Hunte,  which  are  said  to  be  the  remains 


of  the  chief  residence  of  Witikind ;  and  in  the  mountaint 
near  Dissen,  east  of  Osnabriick,  there  is  a  ruined  strong- 
hold called  Witikinds-Burg.  It  is  said,  but  it  cannot  be 
proved,  that  Witikind  lost  his  life  in  807,  in  a  battle  with 
Geroald,  duke  of  Suabia.  His  body  was  interred  at  Pader- 
bom, whence  it  was  carried  to  Engers,  and  subsequently 
to  Herford,  near  Minden.  In  1377  the  emperor  Charles 
IV,  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  parochial  church  at  Engers,  and  in  1822  his  remains 
were  carried  from  Herford  to  Engers,  and  deposited  under 
that  monument.  {Conversalions  Lexicon.)  Tliore  is 
little  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Witikind's  here- 
ditary estates  were  situated  in  the  present  duchy  of  Ol- 
denburg; and  among  the  German  princes  who  claim  a 
descent  from  the  Saxon  chief,  the  house  of  Hoist ein-Olden- 
burg  seems  to  have  the  best  historical  title. 

(Eginhartus,  f'ita  Caroli  Magt)i,  ed.  Schminck,  with  the 
notes  of  Bc&sel,  Bolland.  and  Goldast ;  Poeta  Saxo  (Ano- 
nymous) in  Leibnitz,  Scriptores  Rer.  Brunticic, ;  Mu*er, 
Oinabruckitche  Geschichte,  vol,  i.,  the  best  work  on  the 
subject. "i 

WITNESS,  from-  the  Saxon  witan,  'to  know.'  In  the 
article  Evidence  the  subjects  of  legal  testimony  and  of  tlie 
competency  of  witnesses  are  so  fUlIy  discussed  as  would  have 
rendered  needless  any  further  notice  of  them,  if  a  recent 
Act,  6  and  7  Victoria,  c.  8S  (1843),  had  not  made  some 
important  alterations  in  the  law.  These  alterations  are  in 
the  direction  to  which  the  article  Evidknce  mentions  that 
the  courts  have  of  late  years  inclined  ;  they  remove  from 
the  judicial  inquiry  after  truth  many  of  the  obstrucliona 
arising  from  incapacities  created  by  the  law,  and  tln-y 
enable  the  tribunal  to  obtain  all  possible  information,  leav- 
ing it  to  'exercise  its  judgment  on  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
nesses adduced,  and  on  the  truth  of  their  testimony.' 

This  statute  enacts  that  every  one,  excepting'a  party 
named  in  the  record  or  the  wife  ot  such  party,  shall  be  com- 
petent to  give  his  testimony  in  any  legal  proceeding,  com- 
menced after  the  passing  of  the  act,  notwithstanding  that 
he  may  have  an  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  matter  at 
Lssue  ;  and  that  no  one  sliall  be  rendered  incompetent  to 
be  a  witness  because  he  has  been  previously  convicted  of 
some  crime.  Tlie  act  further  enables  a  party  to  a  suit  in 
eciuity  to  examine  a  defendant  in  tlie  suit  notwitlutanding 
his  interest. 

The  only  exceptions  made  by  the  act  are  in  the  case  of 
mils,  which  a  party  beneficially  interested  under  them  is 
still  incompetent  to  prove  :  and  in  the  case  of  actions  of 
ejectment  and  of  replevin.  In  the  first  of  these  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintiff  or  tenant  of  the  premises  in  question,  and 
in  actions  of  replevin  the  landlord  of  the  defendant  may  be 
the  real  party  to  the  action,  though  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear as  such  upon  the  record.  The  testimony  of  all  these 
parlies  therefore  and  of  their  wives  is  excluded. 

WITNEY.     [OxroRnsniRK.] 

WITT,  DE,  JOHN  and  CORNELIUS,  two  of  the  ablest 
and  most  honourable  of  Dutch  statesmen,  were  so  insepa- 
rable in  their  career  that  the  histor)'  of  theirlives  must  also 
be  one.  John,  though  the  younger  by  two  years,  played, 
in  consequence  of  his  genial,  versatile,  and  aspiring  cha- 
racter, the  more  prominent  part ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  so  long  have  sustained  himself  without  the  aid  of 
his  brothei-'s  solid  though  less  .showy  parts,  Conieling  was 
one  of  those  rare  and  iuv.iluable  natures  who  intuitively 
feel  themselves  born  to  perform  a  secondary  part,  and  are 
probably,  in  the  persevering  unostentatious  discharge  of 
their  duties,  more  useful  as  they  are  more  difficult  to  find 
than  even  leaders  of  commanding  talent.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  beautiful  in  the  uninterrupted  co-operation 
of  two  men  like  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  each  among 
the  very  finest  specimens  of  his  own  class  of  characters, 
when  the  tie  of  brotherhood  strengthens  the  bands  of 
friendship. 

The  father  of  John  and  Cornelius  was  a  leader  in  the 
party  opposed  to  the  assumptions  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  a  member  of  the  States  General  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.  He  was  considered  by  advi-sers  of  tlie  Stadt- 
houder  of  sufiicicnt  consequence  to  be  included  among  the 
eiffht  citi/cns  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  I^wcnstein,  in 
IG30.  Tlic  young  De  Witts  therefore  were  early  imbued 
with  hostility  to  the  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Orange, 
and  devotion  to  the  Ileiniblican  and  Arminian  party ;  and 
at  the  same  lime  encouraged  by  the  position  of  their  fath«r 
to  look  fonvard  to  jiuWic  employment. 


W  I  T 

John  de  Witt  was  bom  at  Dotdrecht  in  1625,  and 
educated  nt  Leyden,  where,  in  addition  to  the  studiei 
necessary  for  one  who  aspired  to  rise  in  the  state,  he 
ia  understood  to  have  cultivated  the  matliematical  sciences 
with  Bucccsa.  A  treatise  publi»hed  at  Leyden,  in  1650, 
tinder  the  title  *  Elementa  Linearuni  Curvarum,*  is  attri- 
buted to  him. 

The  death  of  Wilham  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  2nd 
of  October,  16.V.),  threw  the  management  of  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  parly  to  which  De  Witt's  father  belonged. 
Cornelius,  his  eldest  son,  having  been,  aa  will  appear 
in  the  more  particular  notice  of  his  career  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article,  appointed  burtfomaster  of  Dordrecht,  the 
fkmity  influen<'e  obtained  for  John  the  office  of  pea'sionarj- 
of  that  city.  Tlie  ability  which  ho  displayed  in  tliat  charge 

Erocured  tor  him,  two  years  later  !.in  lb52\  when  only  in 
is  27th  year,  the  more  important  appointment  of  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland,  which  he  retained  till  1672.  Dur- 
me  the  intervening  twenty  years,  he  was,  under  the  modest 
title  of  grand  pensionary,  virtual  chief-maeristrate  of  the 
republic.  The  period  was  a  crilica-1  one  for  Holland — 
during  the  earlier  part  of  it  De  Witt  was  called  upon 
to  make  head  afrainst  Cromwell,  and  during  the  latter 
against  LouLs  XIV.,  and  he  struggled  at  the  same  lime 
against  the  inveteracy  of  domestic  Taction. 

De  Witt  on  a.ss\mimg  the  reins  of  government  found  the 
republic  engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  A  series  of  sea- 
engagements  in  which,  although  preat  sltill  and  bravery 
were  displayed  by  the  Dutch  and  English  commanders,  and 
many  lives  were  lost,  victory  inclined  alternately  to  each 
side  without  declaring  very  decidedly  for  either,  paved  the 
way  for  a  peace  wliich  was  negociated  by  De  Witt,  and 
signed  at  Westminnteron  the  lath  of  April,  1654.  On  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  the  honoure  claimed  by  the  Enghsh  for 
their  flag  in  the  Channel  were  conceded.  A  secret  article 
was  appended  to  the  treatv,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Stuart  fainily  should  receive  no  support  from  the 
United  Slalei^  and  that  no  prince  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
80  nearly  allied  to  the  Slunrts,  should  be  elected  stadt- 
houder,  or  grand-admiral.  Tliis  article  wu.s  at  tii'st  signed 
by  the  representative  of  Holland  alone  :  the  other  provinces 
were  aa  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Holland  as  I  lie  "'PV'l'- 
lican  party  of  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Orange.  Thi« 
treaty  embraced  the  great  outlines  of  the  policy  in  whicli 
De  Wilt  pereevered  during  the  whole  of  nis  future  lulnii- 
nistration ; — Avoiding  giving  umbrage  to  the  Slates  of 
Europe  by  stickling  on  points  of  empty  elititjcMe  ;  aiming 
to  preserve  peace  and  the  security  of  it*  foreign  posses- 
sions for  Holland  ;  balancing  the  diflerent  European  powers 
against  each  other;  and  guarding  against  the  cstablish- 
racnt  of  hereditary  power  in  the  Honsc  of  Oranirc. 

Toward."!  the  attainment  of  the  last-mentioned  object  De 
Witt  laboured  indefatigabl)'.  Tlie  republican  party  pre- 
ponderated in  Holland,  but  the  Orangisis  were  masters  in 
Zealand.  The  other  states  hesitated  between  their  fears  of 
being  domineered  over  by  Holland  or  by  tlie  prince  of 
Orange.  It  was  not  till  tlie  year  10(57  that  De  Witt  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  the  States  General  to  the  '  perpetual 
edict,'  by  which  the  office  of  stadthouder  was  declared  to 
be  for  ever  abolished.  There  was  however  no  admixture 
of  persona]  hostility  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  this  per- 
severing zeal  for  the  destruction  of  his  hou.>«e's  power.  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  (afterwards  William  III.  of  England) 
was  a  posthumous  child,  and  the  care  of  his  education 
devolvmg  on  the  Slates,  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to 
De  Witt.  He  discharged  this  duty  conscientiously  and 
IlKaciously;  and  William,  notwithstanding  the  fiatred 
t^unst  De  Witt  which  his  mother  endeavoured  to  insltl 
into  him,  and  netsvithstanding  his  own  ambition,  which 
rendered  him  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
grand  pensionary's  unpopularity,  alwajT!  retained  and  ex- 
pressed, in  his  guarded  manner,  a  grateful  and  respectful 
.«ense  of  the  manner  in  which  De  Witt  behaved  towards  lum 
during  his  minority. 

The  next  care  of  De  Witt  was  to  introduce  order  into 
th*  finances  of  the  republic.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  Stales  of  Holland  presented  a  Ibrmal  request  to 
him  that  he  would  develop  his  financial  system  in 
writing. 

Mutual  respect  had  established  a  friendship  that  CDight 
almost  be  termed  confidential  between  Viscount  Turenne 
and  De  WiJt.  Turenne.  in  1600,  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade  Uie  French  government  to  conclude  treaties  with 


Portugal  and  the  United  Province* 
ambition  of  Spain,  but  had  been  tli 
the  death  of  that  minister  the  viscn 
Bontationsto  Louis  XIV.,  who  leit  th«  atfkir  ( 
hands.    Tlie  price  at  which  Turenne  obtaiocd . 
cence  of  the  gitind  pensionary  in  his  schenil " 
of  commerce  between  France  and  tiie  Unit 
concluded  in  IGGl,  by  which  each  state 
subjects  of  the  other  entire  freedom  of  cot 
renpectlve  ports ;  the  States  General  guarantc 
bioii  of  Dunkerque  to  France  ;   and  the  king 
guiuanteed  to  the  Dutch  the  risrht  which  they  i 
hshing  off  the  coast  of  Great  Biitaiu  and  Irel 
British  cabinet  made  a  feeble  rcmonstranc 
last  article,  but  Louis  contrived  to  appease'] 
time. 

Hut  the  affront  rankled  in  the  public  mir 
and  the    commercial    rivalry  between   \\ 
Holland  soon  accumulated  other  grounds 
The  mariners  and  traders  of  the  two  countrifi 
quarrels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Ind 
persisted  in  representing  the  other  as  the  aggra 
was  declared  between  Holland  and  Enc!;     ' 
Witt  invoked  the  aid  of  France,  but  in 
only  offered  his  mediation.     Admiral  OpUxin  «■ 
by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince  Rupert  off  Hi 
forced   to  seek    shelter  with    the    remnant  oi 
in  the  Texel.     On  (his  occasion  De  Witt  gaves 
instance  of  the  daring  splf-confidence  which  a  § 
geney  could  awaken  in  him.  Antwerp  wa»  the  « 
the  possession  of  the  republic  where  the   flee? 
refitted.    TJie  pilots  refused  to  take  upoi 
sibility  of  navigating  the  ships  from  the  I 
by  a  course  which  would  secure  them  from 
the  English,  and  yet  be  free  from  the  danger  i 
theshaltows.    De  Witt  repaired  on  board  If 
took  the  responsibility  from  which  skilled  pr 
fchiunk  ;  conveyed  the  fleet  in  safety  to  Ant* 
undtr  his  energetic  superintendence,  it  again : 
in  fighting  trim  in  an  mcrediblv  short  space '  ' 
now  declared  in  favour  of  Holland,  and  o< 
orders  to  his  fleet  to  join  that  of  the  Un«t* 
No  junction  however  took  place,  and  aflcr  twoti 
contested  battles  between  tne  naval  forces  of  Ho 
Knsjlanil,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Brc! 
wliich  Denmark  and  France  became  pa 
belligerents,  on  the  30th  of  Julv,  1667. 

De  Witt  endeavoured  after  the  peace  to 
attention  upon  the  internal  organiantion 
The  perpetual  edict  and  tlie  financial  rt 
alluded  to  were  the  first  fruits  of  this  T 
the  conduct  of  the  French  king  sooo^ 
labours  by  drawing  his  attention  to  for 
invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  1( 
text  that  they  foil  by  right  to  his  queen  ol 
her  father  the  king  of  Spain.    Turenne  look  i 
tioti  ader  another  with  his  usual  rapidity, 
vancing  towards  Bnissels,  when  the  marqu 
Rodrigo  represented  to  the  States  Gener8j,J 
were  allowed  to  conquer  the  Netherla 
main   no  barrier  between  it  and  the 
These  representations  were   backed  byl 
sent  by  the  English  ministry  to  propoee  An 
tween   Holland.   England,   and  Sweden,  wi| 
oblige  France  and  Spain  to  conclude  a  peaci 
sure  coincided  with  the  policy  of  De  WjU, 
danger  of  irritating  France,  and  the  equal 
maining  a  passive  witness  of  its  aggre 
alliance  was  re.'Jolved  upon  on  the  23rdj 

signed  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  ratii, 

April.    At  tlie  same  time  the  forces  of  the 
secretly  augmented   by   De   Wilt:  25,000 
raised,  and  quartered  in  the  frontier 
of  forty  vessels  put  in  coiumis^on. 
were  accelerated  bv  the  progress  of  the 
Franche  Comte.    The  treaty  dispo«ed  Fr«nc«  ti 
overtures  of  peace,  as  the  invR-  ■"  ■  <"  «■'— —v-  ( 
jjoscd  the  court  of  Sjjain;  hi' 
Wilt  and  Temple  the  peace  m 
on  the  2nd  of  May.     Louis  li 
part  taken  by  tlie  United  Prov. 
till  an  opportunity  of  avenging  luni 
.     la  1£70  Charles  II.  wai  perwiuitr- 
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court  to  promise  that  Eneland  would  -withdraw 
riplo  AlUnnce.     In  1671  the  bishop  of  Miinster 
\  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Empire  entered 
le  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
er  towns  which  ther  alleged  had  been  unjustly 
ilv  torn  from  '"     '    '     <=  by  Holland.  In  Sweden 
if  of  rcgenc}  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 

np  the  minority  oi  i  narles  XI.  was  also  detached 
f  interests  of  Holland.  The  inaction  of  De  Witt 
tese  Jntrig^ues  were  carryinff  on  all  around  him 
i^pear  unaccountable  bxit  for  two  circumstances 
jrtntributed  to  paralyse  him.  The  tinst  was  the 
t^  constitution  of  the  republic,  in  which  there  was 
1  authority,  every  province  and  almost  every 
ninp  its  sovereignty.  To  raise  money  or  troops 
it  of  an  immense  number  of  petty  councils  was 
p  composed  of  men  whom  immediate  and  visible 
me  could  convince  of  the  necessity  of  making 
t  ■-  The  other  circumstance  was  the 

rrt'-  I  )range party.to which  variouscauses 

s^  :  pripuiar  tickleness,  tired  of  an  administration 
ars'  standing  ;  the  number  of  disappointed  can- 
office  which  had  accumulated  in  ute  course  of 
.Ts  ;  the  inveterate  malevolence  of  the  Calvinistic 
inst  the  party  of  which  De  Witt  was  the  chief; 
-ural  tt'iiaency  of  men  to  favour  the  pretensions  oi' 
xeal  historical  ereatness.  To  this  combination  of 
^Euences  must  the  fact  be  in  a  great  mea.«ure  at- 
FVi&t  when  the  frontiers  of  nnlland  were  simul- 
as*ailed  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
irinces,  in  the  spring  of  1672,  the  forts  were  held 
■ns  weak  alike  in  numbers  and  in  the  inex- 
Wd  want  of  discipline  of  the  raw  levies  which 
them. 

Hisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  seized  the  op- 
of  naticmal  alarm  and  confusion  to  clamour  for 
kl  of  the  perpetual  edict.  De  Wilt  and  his  friends 
"  strong  cnousrh  to  refuse  this  demand,  but  not  to 
the  Prmce  nf  t>iani,'e  from  bcin>j  nominated  cap- 
tdmiral-general  on  the  25th  of  Februarj',  ltf7"2. 
Itlon  taken  to  guard  against  any  advantage  Wil- 
it  be  inclined  to  take  of  his  military  power  rather 
led  than  delayed  the  downfall  of  De  nitt.  Fight 
iH-rt  nelectf  il  from  among  the  members  of  the 
■  '  a  council  to  the  military  and  naval 

-  dc  Witt,  who  was  one  of  them, 
ikcl  of  De  Riiyter:  the  other  seven 
d  ;iany  Prince  William.     As  usual,  a 

.,t,K  <  rriiinrnwscd  the  commander- 
r  of  reverses  which  en- 
l_ .  I  storm  of  public  indignn- 
him. 
And  England  declared  war  against  Holland  on 
'April ;  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of 
,  montii  later.  In  the  course  of  two  months  tlie 
fcrman  armies  had  occupied  the  provinces  of 
•Ys«el,  and  Utrecht,  taken  fifty  cities,  and 
!b  of  24.0(J0  prisoners.  At  sea  the  Dutch  were 
lunate,  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  De  Ruyter  and 
!  companion*  in  arm'!  witp  unnble  to  achieve  more 
ivm  battle  in  thf-  enr  .luJn-  ^^;ththe  duke  of  York 
Tlie  advftti' ■  I  I  of  the  French  army  was 
leac;ucB  of  .'■  '.     The  cititrs  of  Holland 

int,  to  avoid  -  i  ii;,  were  obliged  to  break 

and  inundate  the   sinrounding   countrj'.    The 
_the  rescinclinjT  nf  \hn  pr-pclual  edict  was  suc- 
fetred  at  th:  -is-    The  revocation 

•iirned  :  ties  of  the  principal 

J*  ',  tjil  I'Vic^laiiJ. 

r  July   Louis  relumed   to  Paris; 
^tuiHieu  TO  draw  towards  the  German  fi-ontier 
in  for  Holland  which  were  advancing  nnder 
irmndrtihv-'  •  ""''  ♦'"•  Hnke  of  Luxembourg 
the  eonqueri  'h  a  force  no  more 

j««it  to  hold  thu  , .:  :  'ange  in  check.  The 

relief  from  all-«n?rt)asing  fear  thus  afforded  to 
I  of  Ihe  un«ubaued  provinces  was  employed 
of  De  Witt  in  stimulating  the  populace 
►■n  kinds  of  malevolent  misrepresentations. 
•rrefted  on  a  fals-e  ;  brought 

,aiid  on  Itie  24th  of  .lu!  and  sen- 

exile.  He  himscli  was  aUacked  by 
rceto  of  tbe  ssme  citr.  and  dangerou&ly 
17*2 


wounded.  After  the  condemnation  of  Cornelius,  .)ohn 
visited  him  in  prison;  a  mob  assembled,  uttering  violent 
threats  against  both  brothers.  Three  companies  of  cavalry, 
under  Count  Tilly,  in  garrison  at  the  Hague,  put  in  motion 
by  their  officers  to  rescue  the  De  Witts,  were  ordered  to 
mote  in  another  direction  by  the  States  of  Holland,  under 
the  pretext  that  a  body  of  insurgent  peasants  were  ad- 
vancing against  the  town.  The  brother*  thus  left  without 
protection  were  savagely  murdered,  and  their  bodies  at- 
tached to  a  gibliet.  After  the  mob  had  dispersed,  the 
bodies  were  decently  entomlied  by  order  of  the  States 
General ;  a  faint  ctlbrt  was  made  to  preserve  appearances 
by  ordering  inquiry  to  be  made  after  the  miu^erers;  and 
medals  were  allowed  to  be  struck  in  lionour  of  the  mur- 
dered. 

John  de  Witt  combined  an  active  enterprising  dispositiott 
with  solid  judgment ;  he  was  a  persuasive  orator  and  a 
dexterous  negociator.  He  was  bold  in  the  hour  of  danger 
and  patient  under  protracted  reverses.  For  the  space  of 
twenty  years  he  frustrated  the  hostility  of  all  the  great  sun- 
rounding  monarrhii  '  the  small  and  ill-organised 
republic  at  the  htri  li  he  stood.  The  honour  of 
first  introducing  rci;iii.i.ii_.  I'do  its  finances,  and  i-  ■'■■■' 
part  the  honour  of  checking  the  progress  of  I,oui.s  ^ 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  peace  of  Aix-la-L'h.  ,  .,., 
belongs  to  him.  That  he  shoulcl  have  fallen  under  the 
trying  circumstances  which  attended  the  close  of  his 
career  is  leas  to  be  wondered  at  than  that  he  should  so 
long  have  kept  head  against  tlie  anarchy  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  The  truest  miiTor  of  his  character 
is  to  be  found  in  his  works — the  '  Mcmoires  de  Jchu  de 
Witt,  Grand  Pensionnaire  dHollande,'  published  at  the 
Hague  in  Dutch,  in  10C7;  in  French  in  1709;  and  the 
'  Lettres  et  Nfgociations  enire  Jean  de  Wilt  et  Ics  Pl^ni- 
potentiaires  des  Provinces  Unies  auxCours  de  France,  Sic, 
depuis  I'an  1652  JusquTi  lC6lt,'  Dutch  at  Amiterdani,  ia 
172S :  French  in  172S.  A  '  Life  *  of  the  brotliers  was  pub- 
lished at  Utrecht  in  1700.  by  Madame  Zoliteland. 

CoR>'KLnr.s  OK  Wrrt  was  born  at  Dorilrcchl  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  1623.  He  is  said  to  have  served  several 
years  in  the  fleet  of  the  United  Provinces  in  his  early 
youth.  His  later  career  hoTveverwaA  essentially  that  of  & 
civilian.     On  the  o  if  the  Orange  parly  in  IfiTiO 

he   was  appointed  'er  of  his  native   town  and 

elected  deputy  to  thi-  ^MU*  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
Jand.  Soon  after  he  was  chosen  inspector  of  dykes  in  the 
district  of  Putten.  Ostensibly  he  neld  no  hf^her  oflioe 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  brother's  adinini»)trulion ; 
but  the  confidence  which  his  firmnee«  nioi.iii  tiusincss 
talent,  and  sound  sen.«ie  acquired  from  a'  '•  him  in 

reality  the  most  efficient  snuporter  of  li!  -  nower. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  tlie  preceding  sketch,  he  neld  ft 
political  appointment  on  board  the  fleet  of  De  Ruyter  in 
1672;  ancf  m  1GC7  he  had  filled  a  siuiilar  post.  On  both 
occasions  he  distinguished  IVmiself  by  his  bravery  inaction. 
Alter  the  battle  of  Solbay  he  was  obliged  to*  leave  the 
fleet  by  a  violent  malady,  and  retired  to  Dordrecht.  He- 
tore  his  arrival  the  other  m^^st  rates  had  signed  the  re- 
vocation of  the  perpetual  edict.  A  tumuli uous  crowd 
intruded  itself  into  his  sick  room,  dpinanding  his  signature 
to  the  document.  With  great  difKcultj'  his  iViends  per- 
suaded him  to  comply;  but  he  added  Ihc  initials  V.  C. 
(vi  coactus)  to  his  niitne ;  and  refusing  to  erase  them,  the 
mob  was  only  pacified  by  one  of  his  atlendnnts  doing  it 
unknown  to  nim.  He  was  soon  after  arrested  on  a  fal«« 
accuiiation  of  conspiring  to  poison  the  prince  of  Orange, 
conveyed  to  the  Ha^ue,  and  put  to  the  torture.  While  on 
the  tack  he  is  saicf  to  have  repeated  Horace's  ode.  wliich 
begins  *  Justnm  et  teiiacem  propositi  vinim.'  On  the  24th 
of  July  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  his  sub- 
sequent fate  has  already  ) 

The  authorities  for  tli. 

de  Witt  are  the  same  rot;. 

brothers  career.  Some  vaJuii 
found  for  the  history  of  both 
William  Temple  ana  Ramsay  s  •  Mcmoirn  of  Turennc. 

WITTE,  PIETER  DR.  or  PI K. TKO  <:AND1D(>.  n*  the 
Italians  have  translated  his  name,  or  he  for  thent,  v 
at  Bruges  in  l.>}8.    He  wciil  i')»r!y  with  hi<  pnrent. 
rence,  and  studied  as  an  '  ' 

and  in  oil.    He   was  pr 
he  asMsted  that  painter  m  iimin.r,   n 
the  Vatican  at  Rome.    He  made  (<w  \V 


itcd, 
ih  the  lifi'  of  t^ornelius 

,v.-.    ill    lU,.   <!.r(.h    ,lt    1,U 
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lO&ny  cartoons  to  be  worked  in  tanestr\'.  He  was  aflor- 
warus  invited,  while  in  Italy,  by  tne  eledor  of  Bavaria, 
to  go  to  Munii'h  and  enter  his  service,  which  he  did,  and 
he  remained  there  many  years,  until  his  death  in  IG'28,  and 
all  works  of  art  produced  in  his  time  were  executed  under 
his  direction.  He  painted,  under  the  arcade  of  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Hof-g»rlen  at  Munich,  a  series  of  frescoes, 
representing  the  deeds  of  Otto  of  Wittelshach,  and  the 
departure  of  the  emperor  Ludwi};:  IV.  for  Rome  in  1327. 
These  paintings  were  whitewaslicd  over ;  the  desigrns  how- 
ever are  preserved  in  the  tapestries  which  were  worked 
from  them,  and  in  the  engravings  which  were  made  by 
Amling  from  the  tapestries:  the  prints  arc  marked  with 
the  ntirne  of  Pielro  Candido  as  the  painter.  Anilinp  cn- 
i;raved  thirteen  plates  from  these  tapestries,  representing 
the  histories  of  tile  emperor  Otho,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  ami 
Otho  of  Wittelshach,  according  to  Hid>er. 

(Van  Mander  ;  Heinekcn  ;  Huber ;  Fiorillo  ;  Billis,  Cata- 
loffue  of  the  (iallcnf  of  Schlcusheim.) 

WITTELSBA'CfllA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Ternstriimiacc8c.  The  two 
species  referred  to  this  genus  are  now  placed  wiUi  C'och/o- 
spermum,  which  has  the  following  characters  : — the  calyx 
of  fj  permanent  ovat-oblong,  blunt,  unequal,  imbricate  se- 
pals, the  two  outer  ones  of  which  are  saiallest,  the  whole 
becoming  at  length  reflexed  ;  the  petals  arc  5,  permanent, 
somewhat  ovate,  cmarginate  at  the  apex,  unequal-sided, 
and  twisted  in  tlie  bud;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  having 
smooth  filiform  filaments,  and  linear  •t-cclled  4-sidcd  an- 
thers which  are  fixed  at  the  base,  and  open  by  a  sintrle 
pore  at  the  ajiex  ;  the  style  is  long,  filiform,  hooked  at  the 
(oj);  the  capsules  surrounded  by  the  permanent  calyx, 
petals,  and  stamens,  with.frona  3  lo  5  eclls,  and  the  same 
number  of  valves;  the  seeds  are  numerous  ntid  covered 
with  wool,  and  contain  a  fle»hy  albunu-n,  in  which  lies  a 
slender  embr}0,  with  the  radicle  pointing  towards  the 
hilum.  The  species  of  Cochlospermum  are  magnificent 
trees.  They  have  lobed  leaves  willi  pginted  petioles,  and 
large  yellow  llowers  arranged  in  panicles. 

C.  gossypium  has  r>-lobed  entire  leaves,  which  are  to- 
mentosc  beneath,  and  large  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
itf  the  East  Indies,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  It 
is  the  Bombar  sosxypium  of  Linnreus.  The  C.  orinocense 
has  smooth  S-T-Tobcd  leaves,  is  a  native  of  New  Spain,  and 
attains  a  height  of  about  20  feet. 

C.  insigm,  the  IVittehbachia  insigms  of  Martius,  has 
coriaceous  leaves  palmately  5-Iobed,  the  lobes  coarsely, 
sharply,  and  doubly  serrated.  This  tree  is  about  thirty  feet 
in  heiglit,  and  is  a  native  of  Minas  Novas  and  Minaa 
Ctcraes,  in  Brazil.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Buiua  do 
Curtfo,  and  a  decoction  of  its  roots  is  used  &s  a  remedy  for 
internal  pain.  It  is  also  given  internally  in  cases  of  acci- 
dents, and  as  a  means  of  resolving  abscesses.  The  re- 
maining species  of  Cocfihspermttm  is  the  H'itlehbac/tia 
riti/oha  of  Martius.  It  has  smooth  leaves,  in  form  like 
tliose  of  the  vine. 

All  the  species  are  handsome  trees.  They  will  grow  in 
a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  which  should  be  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in 
a  moist  heat,  or  they  may  be  raised  from  seed. 

WlTrENBEllCr,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Merse- 
burg,  in  the  Pnissiati  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  a 
level  sandy  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  over  which 
there  is  a  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide, 
in  51°  .5.-1'  N.  lat.  and'  12°  4.V  E.  long.  Wittenberg  is  a 
fortified  town,  and  has  three  gates.  It  was  formerly  a 
plnuc  of  great  strength,  but  in  1700  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Imperial  army,  and  bnmbartkd  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  of  October,  by  which  the  Pmssian  governor,  Colonel 
Sakemon,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  On  that  occa- 
sion 18  public  buildings  and  104  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  work*  were  then  sufi'ered  to  fall  into  decay,  but  as  it 
had  still  a  rampart  and  moat,  it  waa  fortified  in  1813.  as 
well  as  the  time  would  allow,  by  Marshal  Victor,  at  the 
command  of  Napoleon,  on  the  advance  of  the  Russians. 
It  was  subsequently  bcnicgcd  by  the  Prussians,  who,  as  the 
French  general  Lapoype  refused  to  surrender,  took  it  by 
Blorra.  in  January,  1814.  In  this  siege  28D  houses  were 
either  burnt  or  pulled  down.  In  the  l.'>th  and  IGth  cen- 
turies W'lttenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  electoral  circle  of 
Saxony  and  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  University, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  was  founded  in  1502,  by  tt'ie 
elector  Frederick  the  Wise,,  bjr  whoiq  it  was  very  amply 


endowed.  In  1508  Luther  was  appointed 
Philosophy  in  the  university,  and,  on  the  I 
1517,  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  University  d 
celebrated  fi5  theses  or  propositions  against  ind 
The  tomlis  of  Luther  and  Mclanchthon,  and  of 
tors  Frederick  the  Wise  and  John  the  Constant, 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Mclanchthon,  by  Lucu 
are  in  this  church.  It  suffered  ^eatly  in  the 
1760  and  1814,  but  was  restored  in  1819,  at  th« 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Of  the  other  four  chu 
most  interesting  is  that  which  contains  the  IM 
tiler's  faithful  friend  Buggenhagen  (or  Pomeri 
in  which  there  is  a  celebrated  picture,  by  Cnuii 
I-Ast  Supper.  The  town-hall  likewise  contains  sc 
ingii  by  tlie  same  eminent  roaster.  On  the  ceU 
the  third  centenary  of  the  Reformation,  in  1817 
of  Prussia  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  monument  in 
Luther.  This  monument  stands  in  the  mtu 
and  consists  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Ihc 
from  a  model  by  Schadow,  on  a  pedestal  sevci 
a  half  high,  resting  on  a  block  of  granite  rn 
tons.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  is  Lull 
and,  out  of  the  Elstcr  Gate,  Luther's  Oak,  oi 
where  he  burnt  the  papal  bull  and  the  canon  \ 
room  in  which  he  used  to  study  is  still  abd 
original  state,  in  the  Augusteum,  now  the  T 
Seminary,  which  institution,  and  the  Lyceura, 
blished  in  1817,  to  indemnity  the  town  in  sooM 
for  the  suppression  of  the  University,  which  Wl 
rated  with  that  of  Halle,  Wittenberg  ha£  nam 
habitants  (besides  the  garrison),  who  have  some 
lories  of  woollen-cloth  and  linen,  brcwiiiei.  « 
and  dyehouses.  Tliev  likewise  cultivate  <■■■ 
and  derive  considerable  profit  from  the  1  i 

(Mi'iller,  Wnrterbuek  des  Preussischen  StaoLti 
Imus,  ConversationS'Lexicon ;  Hassel,  Die  Pi 
Mf)f  Kirch  if.) 

WITTGENSTEIN  is  the  naojc  of  a  noble  Gi 
mily,  which  is  probably  descended  from  one 
Frankish  nobles  upon  whom  Charlemagne  conf« 
tensive  estates  in  Saxony.  This  family  has  aan 
nameof  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  although  it  never] 
the  county  of  Sayn.  The  former  county  of  WitI 
wa;s  situated  in  the  southern  comer  of  W'estphiJi 
the  sources  of  the  Sicg  and  the  Lahn,  a  mountain 
renowned  for  its  rich  iron-mines,  and  which  ei 
quantities  of  scythes  and  sickles.  The  counts  oi 
stein  were  sovereign  members  of  the  Germia 
They  were  early  di\-ided  into  two  branches,  the 
which  wa.s  subdivided  into  twounder-branche»— 4l 
of  Sayn-Wittgen.<rtein-Berleburg  and  those  of  8i 
genslein  of  Hohenstein,  both  of  which  acquired  111 
Prince.  The  younger  of  the  two  brancne.<  abc 
Honed  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  in  '"""  ' 
of  the  mililary  reputation  of  one  of  it- 
Adolphus,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  c^>;i<.".^u". 
Russian  anny  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon. 

Louis  Adolphns,  count  of  Wittgenstein,  bon 
entered  the  Prussian  army,  and  made  his  first  i 
against  France   in    17D3.      He   afterward ■;    ent 
Russian  service,  and  fought  with  great  ' 
the  French  and  the  Turks.    In  the  camj 
Prussia  and  Poland,  he  commanded  undt 
Russian   field-marshal,  and  was  highly  • 
the    emperor    Alexander.        Napoleon   having 
Russia  in  18 12,  Count  Wittgenstein  was  intrasted 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Rusuan  are 
was  to  cover  St.   Petersburg,  and  the  head-qi 
which  were  at  Riga.     He  defended  his  :>-;».•— 
fully,  during  the  whole  war,  against  iVIa 
whom  ho  finally  drove  back  towards  the  ■ 
The  corps  of  Wittgenstein  having  mi"   !  .i   I... 
rest  of  the  Russians,  it  was  emplojid  as  \aii -i 
Wittgenstein  entered  Berlin  on  the  1 1th  of  Mar 
Kutuaow,  the  Rus.Man  tield-mar&haJ,  having  died 
1813,  Wittgenstein  was  appointed  commaiider-in 
the  combined  Russian  and  Prussian  forces.     In  t 
lion  he  issued  those  famous  but  bombastic  prod 
by  which  he  intended  to  rouse  the  German  nation 

particular,  the  Saxons,  to  make  cor--     -  

allied  powers.     He  lost  the  battles  n 

but  effected  hisreli-catso  well  thatN..,.--^ 

rive  any  benefit  from  his  victories.    When  Austrii 
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coalition  (Aiisfust,  1813),  Prince  Schwarzenber^  mm 
Xkd  with  the  coiiimand-in-chiel'ol'the  united  forces  of 
,  and  Wittgenstein  was  superseded  in  his  command 
de  Tolly  for  Uie  Russian  forces,  and  by  Blucher 
an  anny.  He  nevertheless  continued  in  com- 
id  of  a  strong  division  of  the  Huuian  army,  and  in  the 
ie  of  Leipzig  'IGth-lHth  October,  1813)  waaat  the  head 
DfOOO  men,  with  whom  he  occupied  the  position  round 
tillages  of  Mark -K Iceberg,  Wachau,  and  Liebertwolk- 
L  In  llie  campaign  of  1814,  in  France,  "Wittgenstein, 
he  beginniiJi,'  uf  February,  had  jHinetrated  as  far  as  the 
^bourhuod  of  Paris,  but  Napoleon  defeated  him  in  the 
(left  of  Moriuant  and  Nangis.  After  the  war  with  Na- 
Soa  was  terminated  by  the  two  peaces  of  Paris, 
sumder  rewarded  liim  with  extensive  estates  in  Po- 
JA.  ftnd  put  on  the  count's  coat  of  arms  the  inscription 
ine  Ehre  geb"  ich  Nieraand'  ('I  give  my  honour  to 
Ddv'>.  The  merchants  of  St.  Petersburg  presented 
fc     '  sum  of  150,000  silver  rubles  (30,0(I0/.).     In 

:i8tein   vt&a  created  a  field-marshal,  and,  in 
the  Lmperor  Nicholas  gave  hira  lite  command-in- 
tgainsl  the  Turks.     The  first  campaign  resulted  in 
ffo  of  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 
of  Braila,   Isakcha,   Varna,   and   other    fortresaes, 
were   taken  by  the   Huat>ians.    These  advantages 
r  were  balanced  by  some  severe  losses,   and  gene- 
thi'  rnmilt  of  the  campaign  did  not  answer  the  san- 
ations of  the  Russian  officers,  who  would  have 
Id  and  enterprising  general  to  a  leader  whom 
!  to  be  stibject  to  infirmities,  which  however 
result  of  age  than  of  fatigue.     Wittgenstein 
wc^UtJ  on  the  18th  of  February,  1829,  but  the  em- 
ir did  not  dismiss  him  without  giving  him  new  proofs 
cm  and  generosity.    Wittgenstein  retired  to  his 
Podolia,  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
of  1843.     In   1834  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred 
hiffl  and  his  successors  the  title  ofprince.  The  different 
"i«  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  give  a  full  account  of 
^ncipnl  militar}'  exploits  of  Wittgenstein  ;  especially 
Oileleben,  '  Napoleon's  Fcldzug  in  Sachaen,'  3rd  edit., 
;  Von  Plolho,  *  Der  Krieg  in  Deutschland  und  Frank- 
in  isrj  und  1814,'  4  vols.,  1818. 

itHs-Lexicon  der  G«efmrart.'i 
EN,  KARL  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  VON, 
ti  Laowu  OS  a  writer  by  his  literary  pseudonym  of  Von 
lili,  the  name  of  his  father's  estate  near  Weimar, 
was  born  March  17,  1772.  At  the  age  of  nine 
rolled  among  the  pages  at  the  court  of  Weimar, 
had  Musseas  and  "Herder  for  his  instructors, 
ing  entered  very  early  into  the  Prussian  service  he 
kined  advancement  in  it,  and  distinguished  hiioself 
lie  Rhine  campaigns  of  1792-95.  It  was  about  the 
ft  time  that  he  made  his  first  hterarv-  attemjjt,  being 
Igtd  by  a  publisher  to  complete  a  work  entitled  '  Avan- 
n  der  Deutschen  am  Rhine,'  the  author  of  which  lived 
'  to  finish  the  first  volume  ;  and  he  also  wrote  several 
bcal  pamphlets,  at  that  period,  and  his  romance  *  Das 
eThal.'  Though  Schiller  encouraged  him  to  cultivate 
met&ry  talont,  that  production  viab  his  last,  until  about 
11/  yeais  atlerwards,  when  he  again  appeared  as  a 

that  interval  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
■ervice,  of  which  he  experienced  a  great  deal  in 
mpaigna; — wiis  at  the  battle  of  .lena;  was  taken 
•t  Prenzlau  ;  became  a  commander  of  infantrj'  in 
of  the  grand-duke  of  Berg  (Murat) ;  had  a  regi- 
Peninsular  war,  in  1811,  when  he  was  posted 
:  aAerwards  entered  the  allied  army  against 
fcec  ;  aiid  in  1813  became  a  colonel  in  the  Ruatiiaa  ser- 
;  At  the  general  peace  his  military  career  terminated, 
he  retired  to  BeucJililz  near  Halle,  where  lie  followed 
ing  for  aliout  the  next  seven  years,  when  he  went  to 
lin,  and  at  thu  age  of  forty-nine  made  literature  his  sole 
Ipatioo.  He  did  not  liowever  remain  at  Berlin  many 
i,  Intt  in  182t»  removed  to  Dresden,  in  which  city  and 
igltbourhood  he  continued  to  reside  till  hia  death,  July 

iat  •Tromlitx'  was  both  a  fertile  writer  and  a  favourite 
Fwifh  flie  public,  ia  tolerably  evident  from  three  edi- 
l-  , fleeted  tales  and  novels— two  in  3C,  the  last 

[f  having  passed  through  the  press  between 

B  luiii   i840.     He  distinguished  himself  chiefly  bv  his 
tii^  toinaivces-a  ipecies  of   literature   greatly 


vogue,  and  in  which  he  took  Scott  for  his  model,  and  with 
perhaps  as  much  success  as  any  other  of  his  imitators.  In- 
terest of  story,  cleverness  of  invention,  and  an  agreeable 
style  of  narrative,  sufficiently  recommended  his  produc- 
tions of  that  class  to  readers  in  general,  though  it  has  been 
alleged  that  they  show  no  very  great  knowledge  of  history 
or  deep  insight  into  h\iman  nature.  Those  of  most  note 
among  them  are: — 'Die  Pa4)penheimer,'  'Franz  von  Sick- 
ingen,'  '  Mutius  Sforza,'  *  Das  Leben  des  Markgrafen 
Albrecht  von  Brandenburg,'  and  '  Die  Carracas.'  He  also 
diiipjayed  some  dramatic  talent  in  his'Douelas'  (182G), 
but  not  with  such  success  as  to  encourage  him  to  pursue 
that  career. 

{Conrersathns-Lfxicon  der  Neuesten  Zeit ;  Wolff,  En- 
cycldrtmdifi  dtfr  Deutschen  National  Litteratur.') 

WIVELTSCOMBE.     [Somkbsetshihe.] 

WOAD  (hatia  tinctorta)  is  a  plant  which  was  once  cul- 
tivated in  Britain  to  a  great  extent  for  the  blue  dye  ex- 
tracted from  it.  It  has  been  greatly  superseded  by  indigo, 
which  gives  a  stronger  and  finer  blue;  but  on  some  soils  it 
might  be  still  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  esjiecially  ns 
it  is  said  to  improve  the  quality  and  colour  of  indigo  when 
mixed  with  it  m  a  certain  proportion. 

The  woad  is  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  of  the  Cruciferfp, 
classed  by  Linnwus  in  the  Tttradynamia  siliculo*a.  It  has 
a  strong  tap-root,  which  lasts  two  years.  The  lu-ight  of  the 
plant  when  in  perfection  is  from  three  to  four" feet.  It 
throws  out  many  branches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 
Tlie  leaves  are  alternate  and  smooth,  the  lower  on  foot- 
stalks, large  and  spear-shaped,  the  upper  embracing  Uie 
stem  and  arrow-shaped.  Tiie  flowers  are  yellow,  in  \isin\- 
cles  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  a  heart- 
shaped  pod,  witli  two  valves  containing  one  seed  only. 
It  grows  well  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  and  is  very 
hardy. 

It  is  still  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  south 
of  France  luid  Flandei-s.  It  requires  a  good  substanliaJ 
soil  of  considerable  depth  and  fertility  ;  lor  the  larger  and 
more  numerous  the  leaves  are,  the  more  profit  iij  derived 
from  the  plant.  A  wet  clay  soil  is  not  at  all  suited  to  ita 
STOwth,  nor  a  loose  sandy  one.  The  first  would  prevent 
its  roots  striking  sufficiently  deep  in  Kcnreh  of  nourishment, 
and  the  latter  would  be  too  loose,  aiul  not  keep  up  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  moisture. 

When  it  was  largely  cidtivalcd  in  England,  old  pastures 
ploughed  up  afi'ordedthe  beat  soil  iVir  the  woad  to  grow  in- 
Thesc  were  often  taken  at  a  veiy  high  rent  for  two  yeaia 
by  men  who  made  it  their  business  to  cultivate  the  woad 
and  prepare  the  colour,  and  who  found  it  a  profitable  spe- 
culation. In  consequence  of  this  practice  some  jiroprietors 
prohibited  their  tenants  from  cultivating  woad,  a  short- 
sighled  policy  equally  injurious  to  both.  To  have  good 
woad  the  land  should  he  naturally  very  rich,  or  much 
manure  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  it  some  lime  be- 
fore ;  nothing  but  completely  decomposed  dung  should  be 
used,  or  compost  made  on  puqwse  a  long  time  before. 

The  land,  having  been  prepared  by  repeated  ploughings 
and  perfectly  clean,  is  laid  into  narrow  beds  with  deep 
intervals.  On  these  beds  the  seed  is  sown  in  February  or 
very  early  in  March.  It  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast,  and 
the  plants  thinned  out,  but  sowing  it  in  <lrillb,  two  rows  on 
a  four-feet  bed,  is  much  the  best  practice.  The  drills  arc 
one  foot  from  the  edge,  with  two  feet  clear  between 
them;  some  make  five-feet  beds,  and  there  is  an  interval 
of  thirty  inches  between  the  rows,  which  allows  of  bettor 
cleaning,  and  gives  the  plants  more  room  to  spread.  When 
tlte  plants  are  come  up  in  the  rows,  they  must  L>e  thinneU 
out  by  hand,  leaving  the  strongest  about  two  feet  apart ;  the 
leaves  will  soon  fill  up  the  intervals,  'lliey  begin  to  ripen 
in  June.  They  arc  fit  to  gather  when  they  begin  to  droop 
and  become  yellowish.  This  should  be  done  in  very  dry 
weather,  and  afler  the  dew  is  off.  The  leaves  of  the  w  ua<l  aro 
either  twisted  off  close  to  the  stems  or  cut  down  with  n  Kiekltf . 
Great  care  rauit  be  taken  that  no  diit  or  earth  lulhei-en  to 
them.  Some  recommend  taking  otf  the  lowrr  h-iv  ^  )ir>t, 
when  they  appear  ripe  by  drooping  and  ttn  .w, 

and  letting  the  upper  leaves  remain  lill  thrysi  mie 

appearance  ;  then  nothing  but  ripe  leave*  will  In:  galliered. 
Tius  stripping  may  be  repeated  two  or  Ihred  tinu*  ba  tlie 
leaves  grow  again.  Tlu-  plants  destined  for  need  are  only 
stripped  once  or  twice,  for  fear  of  weakening  rln-m.  A 
might  probably  be  ndvantngeous  not  to  *tiii'    '  •  st* 

but  to  leave  the  whole  strength  fur  tUc  tvj\\. 
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teed,  which  will  be  larger,  and  produce  fiaer  plants  the 
r  Jiext  year. 

I  The  firbl  gathering  of  the  leaves  is  the  best;  they 
J  should  therefore  be  Kept  separate  to  obtain  the  best  dye. 
t^  soon  as  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  beds  should  be  well 
|«nd  deeply  hoed  or  dug,  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  roots. 
The  leaves  are  naturally  lull  of  sap,  and  soon  begin  to 
I  decompose  if  laid  in  a  neap,  Tiiey  sJiould  therefore  be 
'partially  diied,  aud  immediately  carried  to  the  mill  to  be 
I  jpanufactured. 

There  U  a  variety  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  Flanders 
I  and  about  Valencieiuies,   which  has   seeds  of  a  violet 
I  colour  and  tiie  leaves  very  smooth ;  it  is  larger  than  the 
lottter,  and  gives  a  better  dye.     It  is  that  which  is  cul- 
Ltivaled  near  Avignon,  whence  the  best  woad  dye  is  pro- 
loured.    The  leaves  are  ground  in  a  mill,  like  an  oil-mi!I, 
linto  a  paste,  which  when  quite  uniform  aitd  smootii  is  laid 
in  heaps  under  a  shed,  aua  pressed  with  the  hands  or  fe^t 
into  a  mass  :  each  addition  is  carefully  joined  to  the  pre- 
I  Ceding,  so  that  tlie  ^^hoIe  crop  forms  a  long  heap.     A  fer- 
Imentatiou  is  Jtooii  eatabli^hed,  l)y  which  the  bine  dye  is 
sparated.     A  black  crust  is  formed  all   over  the   heap, 
[.which  keeps  in  the  gases  produced.     If  any  pert  of  this 
I  crust  is  cracked,  it  must  be  immediately  stopped  up  with 
I'wrne  of  the  paste.    It  takes  a  fortnight  to  complete  the 
[operation.      When  the  disengagement  of  phosphorated 
•inmoniacnl  gas  ceases,  which  is  soon  perceived  by  the 
ttuell,  the  heap  is  broken  up,  the  crust  is  mixed  with  the 
inside,  and  btnall  portions  like  bricks,  of  about  one  pound 
rwejght,  are  made  up  with  the  hands  by  prcs.sure  in  a 
linould,  which  when  dry  are  fit  for  sale.    As  gieat  attention 
is  required  both  in  the  growing  and  preparing  of  the  woad, 
it  i^  best  done  by  those  who  make  a  tinde  of  it,  and  have 
f  tlie  necessary  experience.    When,  the  crop  succeeds,  the 

£rotit  is  very  considerable  ;  but,  like  all  sther  crops,  it  ia 
able  to  many  accidents. 

Woad  is  orten  shamefully  adulterated  by  mixing  earth 
land  other  impurities  with  it;  but  those  who  have  reconrse 
I  to  such  deceit  always  suiter  in  the  end  by  the  loss  of  cha- 
Jacter  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  their  trade  and  pro- 
fits.    In  Germany  the  process  of  preparing  the  \yoad  it 
[iomewiiat  different,  as  appears  by  a  ]iuhiicatiun  on  the 
ibject,  by  Mr.  Green.     The  leaves  are  first  washed,  and 
[then  put  into  &  tub  three-quarters  full  of  water,  and  kept 
[Under  water  by  blocks  of  wood  laid  on  them.    The  fer- 
rxBentation  soon  begins,  and  ia  shown  by  a  blue  soum  on 
i  the  water.     When  it  has  gone  on  to  a  certain  }X)int,  the 
[trater  is  drawn  ofT  below,  and  it  comes  away  of  a  deep 
I  green.     It  is  strained  ttuough  a   cloth,   the   remaining 
leaves  are  washed  with  fresh  water,  and  this  is  added  to 
the  first.     Lime-water  is  now  added,  in  the  proportions  of 
two  or  three  pounds  for  every  ten  pounils  of  Icuves  used, 
and  the  mixture  is  well  shaken  for  some  time;  the  dye  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  as  starch  is  ;  tlie  water 
is  decanted  uif,  and  the  thick  part  at  the  bottom  is  filtered 
through  very  fine  cloths ;  the  powder  which  remains  ia 
washed  repeatedly,  till  the  water  comes  off  without  being 
discoloured.    The  reMduc  is  cut  into  squares  and  set  to 
dry.     If  there  is  too  much  water  added  the  dye  is  inferior  ; 
and  if  not  enough,  there  is  less  of  it.     The  exact  quantity 
I  can  only  be  decided  by  practice  and  experience. 

The  seed  will  vegetate  when  two  yeais  old,  but  cannot 
be  depended  op  Jitter  that. 

Woad  is  also  occasionally  sown  as  food  for  cattle  ;  and 
as  everything,  old  and  new,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
the  lato  renewed  zeal  for  agriculture,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  under  its  French  name  of  •  Pa-ntel.' 
Its  vigorous  growth  and  hardy  nature  have  recommended 
it ;  but  it  win  only  grow  in  very  ricti  soils.  There  are 
many  other  plants  us  vigorous  and  hardy,  which  will  thrive 
well  in  inferior  soils  and  therefore  are  to  be  preferred. 
But  for  its  dye  this  plant  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  good  rich  and  deep  soils. 

■        WOBURN.       [BKnFOROSHIHK.] 

WODROW,  ROBERT,  an  antiquary  and  ecclesiastical 
Listorian,  second  son  of  James  Wodrow,  professor  of  divi- 
nity in  the  Universitv  of  Glasgow,  was  bom  in  that  city  in 
iy?.1.  lie  studied  .Tt  V.is  native  university,  which  he  entered 
in  1081.  While  Miiityiiig  theology  under  his  father,  he 
r&sanpuii'  )i.n  of  the  college,  an  office  very  con- 

»• '"  -.    He  wiia  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 

I  in   the  Hummer  of  that  year  he  was 
of  Eastwood  in  Rcnlrewomre,  a  pari^ 


situated  between  Glasgow  and  Faidey.  Kvs  hMtet] 
this  period  to  his  death  is  almost  et^tirely  I'  t 

labours.    He  fell  that  the  sechisive  and   i;  ( 

retired  and  small  pariah  gav    '         '     '  ( 

for  the  accomplishment  of  !  h 

repeatedly  invited  to  accepl  ui  i 

charges,  in  Glasgow  and  in  Stir'  i 

der  of  his  days  at  Eastwood.     lie  ....  \ 

church  politician  ;   he  punctually  all  ti 

tical  courts,  and  had  mudi  influence  u;.  d 

He  was  chosen  one  of  a  committee  of  1  ( 

with  the  commission  of  the  Assembly  in  :l 

the  protection  of  the  Church  of  Scot!  .1 

of  the  Union  of  1707.    Ho  exerted  ^h 

the   act   of   1712  for  re-establishing  | 

which,  alter  having  been  for  130  yeai  .i 

in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  caused  the  grtai  sccty 
m4J.  Wodrow  was  the  most  prominent  membq 
committee  of  five  clergymen  who,  on  the  accett 
George  I.,  were  deputed  oy  the  General  Asseniblv  I 
cced  to  London,  and  urge  the  repeal  of  the  obu 
Patronage  Act.  Defeated  in  his  object,  he  becam 
spicuous  among  his  brelliren,  in  recomminJin  '  »;i 
sion  to  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  in  giving  a  ! 
to  its  operations.    Yielding  however  on  tii  { 

one  of  those  clergy  who  steadily  resisted  tl  r, 

the  oath  of  abjuration;   a  test  which  gr.i  | 

desuetude,  as  those  who  refused  to  subi:i  4 

th«  same  time  among  the  best  fiiends  of  ti  - 

ce.ssion.    Though  he  objected  to  the  tc;  < 

involving  a  principle  of  civil  government,  ^ 

he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  princitdc  ui  ►uCsi 
articles  of  taith — tliat  Ls  to  say,  the  articles  of  (iiihi 
own  church :  and  he  conductcci  a  long  and  labonous  "^ 
controveisy  on  the  subject  with  the  supporters  of  thn 
pendent  principle  in  England  and  Ireland. 

He  died  on  21st  March,  1734.     It   remsitu  ta 
cursory  notice  of  his  literaiy  labours.    His  'iri»t.;rr»« 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  ■  i 

to  the  rievolutiou,"  was  published  in  two  v.  ij 

1721-1722.    A  few  years  ago  it  wasftficaict;  soJ 
priced   book,    and  in   1829  it  was  republislKi) 
volumes,  Rvo.,  with  a  memoir  of  the  autli' 
Robert  Bums  of  Paisley.    Wodrow  contM  ^ 

plete  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  j 

of  individuals  conspicuously  connected  wr  l 

of  this  large  work,  not  finally  corrected  lui  .m  ^u 
in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  pW 
able  number  of  the  Lives  have  been  printed  by  tht 
land  Club,  and  a  portion  of  the  work  is  among  tbe  ] 
cations  of  the  Wodrow  Society. 

Wodrow  was  a  zealous  and  minute  In  1 

ting  the  persecutions  of  the  Presbyti  onfcl 

during  the  reign  of  Choiles  II.,  he  uiidcituok  aitjt|j( 
relation  to  which  the  bitterest  feelings  of  indiL'nBti'W 
still  alive  in  the  circle  of  society  to  whi<.'  ^ 

The  book  is  written  in  a  piviely  partisan  j 

tains  a  good  deal  of  gossiping  scandal ;  pays  nit  ic  rc^pi 
the  characters  of  individuals  of  the  Kpiscopal  paiy 
invariably  adopts  the  very  worst  view  •  *'  -  ~  '-^ 
is  gf  nerally  admitted  however  to  be  i  ^ 

of  public  occuiTtnces,  and  few  strict  1}  1  -  "J 

be  so  safely  relied  upon  as  Uie  '  histoiy  of  t!  t 

is  singular  that  the   calamities  he  had  to  l< 

taught  the  author  the  principles  of  pure  to' 
byterianism  he  looked  upon  as  the  truth  ; 
consid 
the 


softness,' 

to 

only  against  them,  but  agui 

now  abounding,  brought  him   hum  _ 

every  one  did  according  to  his  own  1 

been  no  king  or  settled  government. 

25.)     In  the  Advocate's  Library'  there  are  > 

ten  volumes   called  '  Wodrow  s  .AhhIclI;; 

collection  of  anecdotes,  commen 

It  is  partly  written  in  a  secret  1  x 

been  deciphered.    This  curious  l 

the  Muitland  Club.    lt,cxhibiU  ^  J 

a  sort  of  dubious  superstition — many   iptctiid   au< 

phetic  stories  such  as  the  fullowiu^  &regiveDiaot|i 


th«  narrator '  pledges  his  belieiV  ^et  always  a» 
CXI   by  some  person  worthy  of  credit :  *  Mr.  John 
■wa^j  pruitchin^  at  a  eonvcnlicle.  and  iher  was  one 
■"       *'    ■''  ''   1     '  chiiig.     Mr- Wt'Uh  sloped, 

nerson  that  had  done  soe, 
-fc  -,T.,  J... -.1,1  II. ui   liin  xoiild  be  moe  persons  at  that 
s      death   tht-ii    ther  wer  hearing  him  preach  that 
-M.  *i  everybcxly  knowes  what  a  confluence   ther  was 
■^pi  Stainfield's  execution  for  murdering  his  father, 
1^      Philip  was  the  person  that   thus  mocked  Mr. 
his  youth.'    Of  course  all  the  miraculous  inter- 
and  special  providences  act  in  favour  of  the  nar- 
n  side  iu  church  politics.    The  '  Wotlrow  MSS.' 
dvocate's  Library    amount  to  several  hundred 
They  are  the  collections  made  by  the  lu-*torian  for 
ution  of  his  intended  works.     Many  of  them  are 
and  lettei-s,   English   and  Scottish, 
,  with  contents  in  Wodrow's  hand- 
le., ...v  copies  taken  by  himself  of  documents 
originals  in  many  cases  are  not  now  to  be 
collection,  with  his  pnnted  works,  and  many 
of  long  letteis  on  ecclesiastical  matten:.  are  a 
!  ustrution  of  his  zeal  oad  untiring  industry.    In 
K,  the  '  Wodrow  Society*  alreadv  referred  to  wa» 
■•for  the  publication  of  the  v/ovVa  of  the  fathers* 
-writers  of  the  Reformed  Chiirch  of  Scotland.' 
Teferrt'd  to.l 

JOSEPH,  a  compostr  and  kt  on 

"forte,  who  much  distinguished  ly  his 

ring  his  short  life,  was  born    *  "  '~T2, 

*r«ceived  instructions fiuiu  I 

rions  Wolficans;,  auJ   Imml,     ,iii,,..i.    w.i.via, 

e  no  less  ilhisliious  lather  of  modem  *)"mphony. 

ni  'Ml  rd  tour  he  reached  Vienna  in  I7U5,  and 

Kiced  his  first  opera.  He  then  visited 

ilnirg,  &c.,  and  arrived  in  London  in 

he-  rtuiitined,  composing  and  jfiving  lessons, 

then  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  in  all  those  cities 

igt  admiration  by  his  powers  of  execution.    He 

England  in  a  few  months,  and  resided  in  its 

■  ath.  which  took  place  in  IRll. 

oelfl  exhibited  very  extraordinary  powers. 

were  of  gigantic  dimensions,  enabled  him 

of  their  capacious  grasp  and  stren^Ui, 

>  contemporaries  could  accoraplUh,  thus 

were,  the  precursor  of  the  livinjfThalbere; 

kiiir.vliilfp  of  lirniiKiiiv  fjualified  him  To 

y  of  nature,  if  it 

e  numerous,  ex- 

I'hoi^  the  ait,  and  all  prove  him 

.  d  musician,  thoutrh  many  were 

y  \4ilh  a  view  to  sale,  and  several  are 

:  too  difficult  to  be  nopulivr.  Nevertheless, 

I  '  !o  excess  in  that  habit  which  in  his 

ii  '  with  his  countrymen,   and  which 

<  a.  L-lose  at  the  premature  a^e  of  thirty- 

.  would  have  made  a  reputation  little  in- 

.,..v  vk  the  great  musical  triumvirate  of  modem 

St.  rnARLES  Godfrey,  was  a  native  of-Hol- 
iil  according  to  Lefebwe-Cauchy,  in  the 
',  erselle,*  who  also  says  that  he  was  bom 
'and  llial  he  studied  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Oder  and 
len.  Iti  1770  he  was  invited  to  England,  being  ap- 
at  the  German  Royal  Chapel,  St.  James  s, 
ids.  hecJ^nie  reader  also.  In  17>^2  he  was 
1  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
y,  and  soon  aflcr^vards  in  the 
T'^;  university  i  '  ' '  ■••<■  ■■- 
..fD.D..;; 

. -.  ...^   -^.-v    :  Doctor  ill '.  ..  1 

flosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     On 

Y'.M.  hr  '.S.XS  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit 

<  Ranks  and  he  dieu  on  the  fol- 

ii»  in  the  British  Museum.     Dr. 

lu^lttoia  by  his  wife,  who  died  in  1782. 

Srari'    productions    are  : — 1,   •  Mathurin 

'  'i:ico-Latinum  ex  ve- 

■r  lod  in  Compendium 

lus  Sciiui/  'juasdam  ct  Indicetn 

Woide.'  f  Ty  '  'larendon.    Oxfon.1, 

'This  is  a  dictiuii..M  u.  i he  Coptic  language, 

p»(le  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tiuy  by  the  learned  French  refugee  La  Croze,  who  pul^ 
lished  nis  preface  to  it  in  1722,  in  the  '  Bremer  Ephemej  , 
riden.'     The  work  however  remained  in  MS.,  which  wa«  | 
revised,  abridged  in  some  places,  and  completed  in  otherrfj 
by  Schollz.    The  revised  MS.  became  the  property  of  th«j 
library  of  I^ydcn,  vthere  it  was  examined  by  Woiae,  who*] 
conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  it.    It  is  said  that  therd] 
was  then  no  printing-office  in  this  country  provided 
Coptic  characlei.s,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  libd 
undertook  to  bear  the  expense.  Part  of  tiie  work  was  al j 
printed,  when  Woide  was  requested  to  make  some  additlor 
to  it,  which  he  could  only  do  for  the  three  last  letters  of  thi  I 
Coptic  alphabet:  he  also  added  an  index.    2,  'Christianiii 
Scholtz,  Gramraatica  AeeryTitiaca  utriusque  dialect),  editi 
k  C.  G.  Woide,-  Oxford,  1778,  4to.    This  was  a  .MS.  of  tli^  | 
learned  Scholtz,  who  had  revised  the  dictionary  of  Laj 
Croze :  it  was  verj-  voluminous,  and  Woide  abridged  it  sq 
as  to  come  into  one  printed  volume  in  4to.    He  also  made 
additions,  and  that  part  of  the  grammar  which  relates  tcj 
the  Sahidic  dialect  of  the  Coptic  language  is  entirely  by 
Dr.  Woide.    3,  '  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,  i  Codice 
MS.  Alexandrine  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Bri- 
tannic!  asser^alur,  descriptum  k  C.  G.  Woide,'  Sec,  ex 
Prelo  Joannis  Nichols,  Ty  pis  Jacksonianis,  1786,  fol.     Tfift 
Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  British  Museum  (Kiiig*^ 
MS..  1, 1),  viii.)  is  of  great  value.    [Alexandrine  Codkx.T, 
x\s  Dr.  Woide  required  the  collations  of  the  Vatican  ana 
other  MS.  made  lor  Dr.  Bent  ley.  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  doctor's  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  rector  of 
Nailston  near  Ashby  in  Leicestershire,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  those  collations,  and  who  allowed  Woide  to  collate 
them  during  a  fortnight  in  the  hou.se  of  the  Rev.  J.  CI 
Gallaway,  the  vicar  of  Hinckley.     Dr.  Woide  tranacribea 
t'      part  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  which  he  intended  tq 
piil)lioh  with  his  own  hand,  and  ho  collated  it  twice  with 
the  oricinaJ :    I)r.  John  Butler,  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  a*-, 
sisted  him  in  tlie  transcription,  and  Mr.  Harper,  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  collating.    Woide  wrote  a  Lafia 
preface  to  this  work,  in  which  he  gives  a  critical  investi- 
gation of  the  history  and  merits  of  the  Alexandrine  M9. 

(John  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteentk 
Century,  vol.  ix..  p.  9-14.) 

WOKEY  CAVER.N.     [SoMEttsio-sniJiB,] 

WOKINnH.\M.     PBehrshire.] 

WOLC\>TT,  JOHN,  better  known  by  his  assumed  nam^ 
of  Peter  Pindar,  was  born  at  Dodbrooke  in  Devonshire, 
about  the  hei'iriiii:i<r  of  1738.  His  father,  a  substantial 
yeoman,  die<.l  time  his  son  attained  his  eleventh 

year.    John  t<  in.-  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 

tVee-school  of  Kiiigobridge,  a  neighbouring  market-town  j 
and  was,  after  his  father's  death,  placed  under  the  Rev^ 
Mr.  Fisher,  master  of  a  gmmmar-scliool  at  Bodmin.  Ha 
described  himself,  in  after  life,  as  having  been  a  dull 
scholar,  but  as  having  showed  even  at  Uiat  early  age  a 
turn  for  vereifying. 

On  leaving  school  ho  was  removed  to  Fowev  in  Cornwall, 
to  the  house  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  medical  practitioner. 
This  gentleman  sent  his  nephew  to  reside  tor  a  year  in 
Normandy,  with  a  view  to  attain  a  command  of  the  French 
language.  On  his  return  John  Wolcot  became  his  uncle's 
apprentice  for  seven  yearx.  At  the  termination  of  his  aj>- 
prenticesliip  he  completed  his  medical  education  by  the 
usual  attendance  in  a  Ix>ndon  hospital.  He  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  bufficient  diligence  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  his  future  profeseion:  but  he  much  annoyed 
his  uncle  and  two  aunts  ny  his  cultivating  his  talents  for 
versifying  and  naintiug. 

In  l7<j7  Sir  William  Trelawney  was  appointed  govcnior 

r   r,,„  ,.„   .. .,  I  ur-i"o{,  who  had  some  connection  with 

!'i  accompany  him.     Before  leaving 

-  ...       ,.,,.urcd  th,.  ,1,,;,..,.  of  M.D,  from  the 

University  of  Aberdeen.  His  lilaiiung  a  lucrative 

practice  in  Jamaica  were  >*'  'd.    The  white  po- 

pulation was  not  numerous,  and  the  coloured  covdd  not 
pay.  The  incumhtnt  nf  n  vfvhinb!<»  living  in  thi! 
island  being  dang'  u-d  to  hia 

young  friend  that  1.  'cliurclK 

Wolcot  upon  thLi  iniit  iJnHn.idi  to  t-.n^jMinl,  and  wi»« 
ordained  by  the  bishop  ol   London  ;  but  on  hia  roturn   tho 

clergym-- '■  ' '     '  ■  -\iccccd  h.Tl  vd,  imd  he 

was  ob!  iteil  with  ;  of  V ere!. 

His  clei :  to  hove  UI1..1,  ..  „.*  eted  :  his 

real  employment  was  olticiatjng  on  master  of  ccctoxooies  *• 


Wot 


the  governor.  Afler  Ihe  death  of  Sir  William  Trekwiiey. 
in  1768,  Wolcott  accompanied  his  widow  to  England,  and 
never  returned  to  the  \\»fst  Indies. 

The  next  twelve  years  of  Ids  life  were  spent  in  attempt- 
ing to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  Helstone, 
and  other  towns  in  Cornwall.  In  thia  he  unilbmaly  failed, 
apparently  on  account  of  an  invincible  propcn.sitv  to  live  as 
a  practical  humori.st  and  satirise  his  neighbours,  during  his 
residence  at  Truro,  some  songs  of  hiseomposition  were  set 
to  miiMc  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  and  tiret  intro- 
duced him  to  general  notice.  In  1778  he  published  his 
first  cornpoBilion  in  that  peculiar  style  which  not  long 
after  obtained  for  him  such  a  high  and  continued  nopu- 
lariity — '  The  Epistle  to  the  Reviewers.'  It  waa  uunng 
Wolcott'it  residence  at  Truro  too  that  he  detected  the 
talents  of  the  self-taught  artist  Opie.  With  this  pio{6s:(^  he, 
in  1780,  transferred  his  residence  to  the  metropolis.  Wol- 
cott's  own  account  of  this  adventure  is  as  follows: — 'At 
lengtli  I  proposed  to  him  to  go  first  to  Exeter  and  afler- 
wanis  to  London,  and  having  lost  an  income  of  300/.  or 
'KXJ/.  by  the  diangeof  scene,  entered  into  a  written  engage- 
ment, by  which  it  waa  agreed  we  should  share  the  joint 
tirofits  in  equal  divisions.  We  actually  did  so  for  a  year  ; 
)ut  at  the  end  of  that  time  my  pupil  told  me  I  might  re- 
turn to  the  countr}',  aslve  coulcl  now  do  for  himself.'  Tliat 
hi.H  pupil,  as  he  terms  him,  should  have  done  so  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Wolcott  con- 
tributed anything  to  the 'joint  protits;'  or  that  he  really 
sustained  iiny  pecuniary  loss  by  his  change  of  residence. 

No  opening  offering  itself  in  the  metropolis,  either  in 
physic  or  divinity,  Wolcott  was  obliged  to  betake  hinistdf 
lohia  pen  for  support.  His  satirical  and  artistical  tastes 
suggested  the  subject  of  his  fii-st  publication  :  '  Lyric  Odes 
to  the  Royal  Academicians  for  1782,  by  Peter  Pindar,  Esq., 
:i  distant  relation  of  the  Poet  of  Thebes,  and  Laureate  to 
the  Academy,"  took  the  town  by  surprise.  The  justice  of 
many  of  his  remarks,  the  reckless  daring  of  the  personalities, 
the  quaintness  of  the  style,  were  something  so  entirely  new 
thai  tlie  work  obtained  immedi-ite  popularity.  Encomaged 
by  success  the  author  returned  to  the  attack  in  17^3,  1785, 
and  17H(}.  But  he  soon  discovered  that,  in  order  to  keep 
iilive  the  first  imprt'ssioii,  he  must  vary  his  themes;  and 
that  the  more  during  he  was  in  the  selection  of  his  objects 
of  attack,  the  more  would  his  works  be  run  after,  and  the 
less  would  he  incur  any  real  danger.  Tlie  king,  ministers, 
opposition  leaders,  and  authors,  were  assailed  in  succession. 
The  latest  public  gossip  was  sure  to  be  versified  by  Peter 
Pindar,  and  to  be  sought  after  with  avidity.  Partly  by 
real  talent,  and  partly  by  the  most  licentious  personality, 
his  works,  as  they  issued  m  succession  from  the  press,  con- 
tinued to  be  run  after  for  a  period  of  neaily  forty  years, 
A  collected  edition  of  tliem  was  published  in  1812,  but  it 
is  defective,  for  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  author 
himself  could  not  retain  them  all  in  his  raemorj.  An  im- 
perfect list  of  Dr.  Wolcotfs  workji  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  life  in  the  '  Annual  Biography '  for  1819  enumerates  no 
less  than  sixty-four. 

There  is  a  fasliion  in  the  burlesque  poetry  of  every  age 
that  is  palatable  to  the  public  of  that  age  only.  The  sub- 
jects of  WolcoU's  verses  were  ephemeral :  they  are  now  for- 
gotten except  by  the  students  of  the  memoirs,  pamphlets, 
and  forgotten  literature  of  his  lime.  These  circumstances 
will  prevent  their  continuing  generally  popular.  But  the 
few  curious  inquirers  who  have  a  taste  for  the  obsolete  will 
ftcknowJedge  that  Wolcotfs  popularity  waa  not  entirely 
earned  by  his  audacious  personalities.  His  versification  is 
nenous,  though  not  varied  in  its  modulation  ;  his  language 
is  racy  and  idiomatic ;  his  wit,  though  sometimes  forced,  is 
oRen  genuine  ;  and  through  all  his  puns  and  quaintnesses 
theie  runs  a  vein  of  strong  manly  sense. 

The  personal  character  of  Wolcott  is  not  an  amiable  one. 
Ills  attempt  to  support  himself  by  the  labours  of  Opie  has 
already  been  noliced.  After  all  his  biting  satires  on 
George  III,  and  Pitt,  he  accepted  a  pension  iVom  the  ad- 
ministration of  wliich  Pitt  was  the  head — not  to  laud  it  (for 
iiraise  wa^  not  in  his  nature")  but  to  vituperate  its  opponents. 
Ic  took  orders  and  even  officiated  as  a  clerg3'mau,  though 
an  avowed  and  profane  unbeliever.  He  had  a  shrewd 
intellect ;  a  just  taste  in  tlie  arts  of  design  and  music  (a 
series  of  his  landscapes  was  engraved  by  Aiken,  and  pub- 
lished in  1707  under  the  title  '  Picturesque  Views  ;'  and 
some  of  his  tune.*  have  attained  a  pprmancnt  popularity) ; 
and  Im  litci-ary  compositions  have  the  finish  of  an  artist. 


But  hts  utter  selfishness  rendered  these  intellcettia!  tftiif^ 

scarcely  more  elevated  in  him  than  his  - 

whic'li  were  equally  regulated  by  taste  ai.u 

was  the  perfection  of  a  self-indulgent  voluptuiu^-  b^iij  u 

physical  and  intellectual  respects. 

Wolcott's  constitution  waa  probably'  naturally  fttrong.Cs 
he  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  Bat  bi 
many  years  previous  to  his  death  he  wa«  the  victim  (J[ 
asthraa,  verj'  deaf,  and  almost  entirely  blind.  Ua  mtmi 
however  retained  its  full  powers.  He  lived  only  for  hia' 
self;  declined  dinner  invitations  'to  avoid  thcdutny^f 
loading  his  stomach  with  more  than  nature  re<)uir«dVw 
in  bed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  because  '  it  vioald  lit 
folly  in  me  to  be  groping  around  my  dra.wing-rooaa,'  i 
because  '  when  up  and  in  motion  I  am  obliged  to 
load  of  eleven  or  twelve  stone,  while  here  I  h*»e( 
few  ounces  of  blankets  to  support ;'  and  when 
he  amused  himself  with  his  violin,  or  examining 
his  sight  permitted,  his  crayons  and  pictures, 
no  avereion  to  receive  notoriety-hunters  who  en 
and  hear  'Peter  Pindar,'  but  evinced  no  desire  forj 
lie  left  a  considerable  property  to  his  relatioMk' 
Wolcott  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1819,  and  wu  id 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

(The  Atmual  Biography  and  Oliiiaary  for  IK 

WOLF,  Canii  lupus,  Linn.     Lieutenant-colonc 
ton  Smith  makes  Lupus  the  first  section  of  his.l  _ 
genus,  Cfiaorr,  of  the  Diurnal  Canidet  or  Canine] 
furnished  with  &  round  pupil  of  the  eye. 

In  this  section  he  comprises  the  common  WolC 
vulgaris;    the    Dlack   Wolf,    Lupus    h/cnon ;  Ih 
Wolf,  Lupus  nubilus,Vf\ei;  and  the  Wolf  of  th»J 
States  of  Noith  America,  Iaivxiji  Mcwicanut,  Smj(L 

In   the   second  section,  Lt/cincus,   or,  - 
group,  the  Lyciscan  Dogs,  he  places  tlu' 
Wolf,  Lyciscua  latrans:  and  the  Caygolle  u.  ....-..., J 
cuK  c(i°:otttis.  Smith. 

With  regard  to  the  American  Wolves,  Colonel  I 
remarks  that  whether  they  \y&  distinct  from  tho«  rfl 
eastern  hemisphere,   or  primeval  Tsrieties,   is  not  il 
satisfactorily   established.      Tlie    high    authority  of  ' 
Richardson,  lie  observej*,  leans  towards  the  opiaion  ( 
they  are  different   species;   while  Prince  Maumilia] 
Wied,  perhijis  still  more  practically  conversant 
races  of  both  continents,  thinks  that  tliey  are  not  sp 
distinct.      To  this  last-mentioned  opinion  ColoneM 
states  that  his  own  somewhat  exleusivi-  • 
hira  to  subscribe  ;   but  he  qualifies  this 
serving  that  while  our  ideas  respecting  llu  ^ 
of  species  remain  unsettled)  the  difTcrence  of  conda 
pernaos,  only  fonnular. 

In  M.  Lesson's  Manuel,  the  following  exislins  1 
appear  as  distinct  species, — tlic  Common  WoltJ 
lupus,  Linn. ;  the  Mexican  Wolf,  Cam's  Me.ricanuj,t 
the  Red  Wolf,  Cuuis  jubotus,  Desm.  ;  the  Piaidt 
Cariis  latrans,  HarL  ;  and  the  Dusky  Wolf,  Imp  ( 
Cam's  nu  III  I  us.  Say. 

Gmgruphiml  Distrihutinn    t\f    the    ^f  ' 
Smith  observes  that  the  typical  Wolf  of  l 
and  the  varieties  belonging  to  this  tribe  lu  .i;;nui*,i 
be   descrilx'd  as  animals  occupying   the   two  conti 
from  within  the  Arctic  circle  on  the  north,  to  T 
perhaps  to  Marocco  on  the  west  side  of  the  01d( 
to  Syria,  and  beyond  the  Crishna  in  India ;  and  lo  I 
isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  New  World.    Farther  i 
the  Ittst-meutioned  part  of  the  globe,  they  are,  he 
replaced  by  an  aberrant  canine,  the  Red  Wolf  of 
and  in  the  first,  by  hyHcnas,  the  Painted  Lycaon  or^ 
picius,  and  perhaps  by  other  species  not  . 
loped.     'In  China,'  says  Colonel  Smith, 
the  province  of  Xiuitung[Changtung?];  I  i 
fauiid  to  the  south  is  not  known.     ButTbn 
of  Adan^on  (Adanson),  a.sserts  the  t ":    ' 
nice  of  wolves  in  the  Senegal  count 

with  the  Hon;   but  the  name  is  niui ., 

hyana,  a  lycaon,  or  one  of  the  red  chr)Sfau  group.' 
turalist's  Library.) 

The  following  must  be  the  passage  alluded  to ;  AJ 
states  that  one  night  a  lion  and  a  wolf  ihiup    rnti-ittll 
gether  in  the  court  of  the  hou.se  whci 
raised  themselves  by  turns  by  placing  ' 
limber-work  of  the  roof  (comule),  :i- 
and  carried  off  Uieir  provision.    In  i 


of  the  dwelling  were  satisfied,  from  Ihe  well-marked 
essions  of  their  feet  in  the  sand.  Ihat  the  animals  camo 
hoT,  and  perceived  the  place  whence  they  had  taken 

two  fish:  doubtless,  says  Adanson,  each  look  his 

This  thell,  he  adds,  was  moderate  for  two  such  ear- 
ms  animals  but  they  did  not  choose  the  smallesl. 

not  know,"  continues  the  French  traveller,  •  that  it 
Ben  before  obsor\ed  that  the  wolf  goes  (frayc)  wiUi 
»n  ;  nevertheless  the  fact  is  not  extraordinary  ;  there 
ily  proofs  of  it  in  this  country,  and  every  evenint:  the 
Bay  i>e  heard  howling  at  the  side  of  the  lion.  I  have 
Bed  the  same  thinp  a  hundred  times  in  all  my  voy- 
n  the  Niger*,  and  I  know,  without  possibility  of  doul)t, 
le  wolf  is  often  found  with  the  lion  without  having 
ns  to  fear.  It  is  not  that  the  size  of  the  African 
frHich  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  wolf  of  Europe, 
I  an}*  impression  on  the  lion  ;  it  is  only  because  the 
of   the  former  is  no  temptation  to  the  latter:   and 

.>,.4;,r,,^  me  in  this  opinion  is  that  I  never  saw  the 

"»  were  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  tillage  of 

,.   -^..   .  V  the  do^s  which  were  exposed  to  them,  or 

they  met  when  they  were  unchained  ;  whereas  thcj 
>n  the  firat  horse  or  child  which  came  in  their 


■^aUlant  and  the  French  pencralU'  call  the  Spotted 

^■Eouj)  tachetr;   and  the  terms  Tii^re  and  Tigreise 

^^f^cnerally  for  any  largo  spotted  cat.    Thus  we 

^Fkccount  of  the  '  Hardiesse  do  tigre'  in  Adanson's 

!»t  sentence,  where  he  says — '  Some  days  aller  this 

'  the  lion  with  the  wolf,  we  received  one  from  a 

which  came  to  the  same  place  with  her  voun^  one 

Iso  carried  away  two  lish.'    In  Ihe  '  Xewtlistory  of 

ria,   heins;  a  full  and  accnratc   Description  of  the 

om  of  Abesainia,  vulj^arly,  though  erroneously,  called 

ipire   of  Prester  John.      In   four  books.     By  the 

Job  Ludolphus,  author  of  the   Ethiopic  Lexicon. 

Ensflish  by  J.  P.  Gent.     Folio,  London,  1082,"— is 

illowing  passaije : — *  Tygers  and  panthers  are  much 

cniel  and  fierce  then  lyons  for  they  never  spare 

ind ;  yet  they  covet  the  Ethio])ians  before  white  men, 

«  accustomed  to  thai  sort  of  dyct.  These  two  beasts 

only  in  colour;  for  the  panthers  are  brown,  spotted 

black  ;  the  tigers  gold-coloured,  with  fine  black  spots 

ve-leaved  gra.ss:  they  are  beasts  of  a  dreadful  cclc- 

»d  boldness ;  by  night  they  break  into  villages,  and 

doleful  massacres  among  Ihe  poor  innocent  cattle  ; 

Iv-arer  affirms  that  these  butcheries  never  happen  in 

i-Bahri."     It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  the 

properly  so  called,  does  not  inhabit  Africa. 

EuROPBAJf   WOLTBS. 

Common  JVulf. — Yellowish  or  fulvous  grey.  Hair 
strong,  longest  below  the  ears  and  on  the  neck 

r^V  the  throat ;,  shoulders,  and  haunches.  Muzzle 
'  ks  and  parts  above  the  eyes  ochrcou.s,^grey  in 

Objects.  Upper  lip  and  chin  white.  Eyes  nbliquc. 
irling.  A  blackish  streak  or  band  on  the  lore 
the  carpus.    Height  at  the  shoulder  from  27  to 

White :  cither  as  an  albino,  or,  according;  to  the 

writers,  from  the  effect  of  the  northern  climate  in 

iter.     Colonel  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  white 

rring  sometimes  among  the  races  of  middle 

mere  cases  of  albinism. 

the  wolf  that  more  commonly  infests  the  western 

ei  of  Europe.    Cuvier  states  that  it  is  found  from 

to  Ijipland  and  seems  to  l>ave  paii.-ied  over  into 

Sc».    Colonel  Smith  remarks  that  the  French  wolves 

erally  browner  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 

ay;   that  the  Rns^sian  race  is  longer  and  appears 

ulky  and  formidable  from  the  great  quantity  of  long 

air  on  the  checks,  gullet,  and  neck  :  their  eyes  are 

lil  :»ntl  their  whole  aspect  peculiarly  savage  and 

Mie  Swedish  and  Norwegian  wolves  are  simi- 

■\n  in  form,  but  appear  heavier  and  deeper 

1 ,  liKhlcr  in  colour  than  the  Russian  race, 

totally  white  ;   that  the  Alpine  wolves  are 

nnd  smaller  than  the  French;  those  of  Italy 

Aard  towards  Turkey,  fulvous. 

'y.  reost  probably,  which  formerly  lurked 

ody districts  of  the  British  islands;  for 

jfv^  "«.rt;  ufice  numerous  here  is  as  clear  as  that 

•  lU  iD«os  Uie  S«nr^l.    See  A0A!(*dX,  M.,  rol.  U 


the  Bear  once  prowled  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  [Bear--] 
It  wovild  be  a  waste  of  paper  and  space  to  detnil  the 
documentary  evidence,  and  that  to  be  derived  from  ancient 
coins,  gems,  and  sculptures,  which  prove  that  Ihe  Luynu  of 
the  Woman  historians  and  poets,  and  the  /Mfxi  which  was 
fabled  to  have  suckled  Romuhuf  and  Panun  was  Hie  same 
animal  with  the  antieut  British  Wolf.  Whatever  the 
Romans  might  have  done  to  put  down  these  ferocious  but 
cowardly  bea-sta  of  prey,  they  Icrt  enough  for  their  Saxon 
and  Norman  successors  to  do.  Edgar  applied  himself  to 
their  extirpation  in  earnest,  enlisting  English  criminals  in 
the  service  by  commuting  the  punishment  awarded  for 
their  crimes  to  a  delivery  of  a  given  number  of  wolves" 
tongues,  and  liberating  the  Welsh  from  the  payment  of  the 
tax  of  gold  and  silver  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  hundred  wolves.  But  the  vast  wild  tracts  and 
deep  forests  of  antient  Britain  were  holds  too  strong  even 
for  his  vigorous  measures.  What  the  numbers  ancl  con- 
sequent danger  had  been  may  be  imagined  from  the  ne- 
cessity that  existed  in  the  previotts  reign  of  Athelstane 
(A.t>.  925)  for  a  refuge  against  their  attacks.  Accordingly 
a  retreat  was  built  at  Flixton  in  Yorkshire,  to  save  travel- 
lers from  being  devoured  by  these  gaunt  hunters.  Tlie 
Saxon  name  for  the  month  of  January,  Wolf-moneth,  in 
which  dreary  season  hunger  probably  made  the  wolves 
most  desperate,  and  the  terra  for  an  outlaw, '  Wolfshed,' 
implying  that  he  might  be  killed  with  as  much  impunity 
as  a  wolf,  also  indicate  the  nimihcrs  of  these  destructive 
beasts  and  the  hatred  and  terror  which  they  inspired. 

That  Edgar  failed  in  his  attempts  at  extirpation  is  ma- 
nifest from  a  mandamus  of  Edward  I.  to  all  bailifs,  &c.  to 
give  their  assistance  to  his  faithful  and  beloved  Peter 
Corbet,  whom  the  king  had  enjoined  to  take  and  destroy 
wolves  (hipos\  •  cum  nominibus,  canibus,  ct  ingeniis  suia 
modis  omnibus  quibus  vidcrit  expcdire,'  in  all  forests  and 
parks  and  other  places  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wor- 
crater,  Hereford,  and  Salop,  where  they  could  be  found. 
King  John,  in  his  grant,  quoted  by  Pennant  from  Bishop 
LyUelton's  collection,  as  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  mentions  the  wolf  (lupum) 
among  the  beasts  of  chace  which  the  Devonshire  men  are 
thereby  licensed  to  kill. 

In  Derbyshire  certain  tenants  at  Wormhill  held  Ihciv 
lands  by  the  duty  of  hunting  and  taking  the  wolves  (TrWrff 
huftl ,  which  harboureJ  in  the  county.  Even  so  late  as 
1577  th'.>  flocks  of  Scotland  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  wolves,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
rooted  out  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  till  about  the 
year  1C80,  when  Sir  Ewcn  Cameron's  hand  laid  the  last 
wolf  low.  In  Ireland,  wolves  must  have  lingered  as  late  as 
the  year  1710  ;  about  which  time  the  last  presentment  for 
killing  them  in  the  county  of  Cork  was  made. 

The  Black  /Fo//".— This  variety  is  most  frequent  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  P^Tences  and  to 
the  south  of  those  mountains,  where  they  are  more  com- 
mon than  the  ordinary  or  last-mentioned  wolf,  which  the 
Black  AVolf  equals  in  stature  and,  if  anything,  exceeds  in 
strength.  Cuvier  says  that  it  is  found,  but  very  rarely,  in 
France.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  relates  an  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  its  great  size  and  weight.  One  of  these  wolves 
at  a  battue  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid  came  bounding 
towards  an  English  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
sport  through  the  high  grass  and  bushes,  so  large  that  the 
sportsman  took  it  for  a  donkey.  Seven  were  slain,  and  thi» 
gentleman,  though  active  and  in  the  flower  of  life,  could 
not  lift  one  entirely  from  the  ground.  The  specimen  figured 
Ijy  the  colonel  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  he 
describes  it  as  equal  to  the  largest  mBsliff,  of  a  verv"  dark 
brown  colour,  with  ears  larger  and  the  muzzle  tliicker 
tiuin  the  common  woliV  but  withal  resembling  a  very  large 
and  shaggy  wolf-dog. 

•  The  Spanish  Wolves,'  says  Col.  Smith, '  congregated 
formerly  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  in  large  Iroopv  aud 
even  now  the  I'M  will  accompany  strings  of  mules  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dusky.  They  are  seen  bounding  from  bush 
to  bush  by  the  side  of  travellers,  and  kecpinir  parallel  with 
them  as  they  proceed,  waiting  an  oi>portnniiy  to  select  a 
victim;  and  often  succccdinir,  unlcHu  Ihu  muleteers  can 
reach  some  place  of  safety  licruir  dark,  and  have  no  dan- 
geroiix  paws  to  traveixe.  Black  woiVt-s  occur  again  iu 
the  iiiouutninR  ol"  Fritiii  nn<l  ubovit  Cuttiiro.* 

Tl»e  Vckvoturian  Mountiun-wolf  of  Russia,  described  by,, 
Pttllai,  belungi  to  the  black  viunety.    Col.  Smitlv  tt.\\vA 
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(iMtt  the  RoMomak  ol  the  Lenas  in  Siberia,  with  shining 
black  valuable  l\ir,  is  probably  the  same. 

Habits,  ^-c, — The  period  of  gestation  and  that  during 
•which  the  yoiine;  remain  blind  will  be  found,  with  other 

giTticulars  felatinp  to  the  habits  of  the  Wolf,  in  the  article 
oo.    The  finv'     -      ?uocs  tbur  or  -five  at  a  litter;  and 
althoueh  it  is  iiiitil  the  yoim^  can  see  the  female 

careiblly  hidi™  u.  ,i>  ..,.in  the  male,  for  fear  he  should  de- 
vour them,  it  is  certain  that  he  hunts  lor  them  and  lirinifs 
them  food,  consistingf  for  the  most  part  of  the  smaller 
quadrupeds,  partridges,  moor-game,  kc.,  alter  they  have 
the  use  of  their  eyea,  and  tlikt  both  parents  take  their 
oft'sprine:  out  to  teach  them  to  hunt  as  aoon  as  they  are 
strong  enough. 


ven^  hairy.    The  other,  vfhich  is  sniallcr.  ro!,J?nil 

to  his  lyciscan  group.    T' 

black  Dethomi  of  tile  mo i 

Syria  to  the  Wolf.  ^ 


Ahkhican  Wot.vrt 
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Tbe  Cummon  Wolf. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  well  described  the  general  habits  of  this 
sinister  animal : — '  Entirely  dependent  upon  rapine  for  liis 
subsistence,  tlic  nose  of  the  VTolf  is  Inlly  equal  to  that  of 
the  sharpest-scented  hound.  The  sikc  and  speed  of  the 
flk  and  of  the  stag  are  insufficient  to  protect  them  lYom 
his  violence;  he  pursues  them  with  equal  swiltntss  and 
cunninp.  and  when  he  has  s;uccecded  in  running  them 
down,  fin''<  i'<H,.  difficulty  in  rendering:  tlicm  his  prey.  To 
fiFect  till  with  the  gretitcr  certainty, he  I'rcquerrtly 

unites  hi;  ii  a  numerous  train  of  his  fellows,  who  are 

however  bgund  together  by  no  other  tie  than  the  common 
object  of  their  pursuit ;  and  when  this  is  once  attained, 
immediately  separate  and  proceed  each  to  his  own  retreat, 
whence  they  again  emerge  to  reunite  in  the  common  cause 
whenever  the  necessary  stimulus  is  supplied.  In  ijiha- 
bited  countries  he  seldom  ventiu-es  to  show  himself  openly 
or  in  packs,  but  sleeps  away  the  greater  part  of  the  clay  in 
the  shelter  of  the  forest,  and  only  prowls  abroad  by  night 
when  impelled  by  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  sheep- 
cote  and  the  farmyard  become  then  the  scenes  of  his 
ravages ;  and  such  is  liis  ingenuity,  and  so  great  the 
mpidity  of  his  motions,  that  he  will  frequently  carry  otf  his 
prey  almost  before  the  eyen  of  the  shepherd,  altliough  the 
warning  voice  of  the  watchful  dog  had  given  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  marauder.  His  ferocity  is  some- 
times earned  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  becomes  dangerous 
to  man ;  and  when  hard  pressed  by  famine,  to  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  skill  in  the  chace,  and  his  sagacity  in  the 
pursuit  of  meaner  rapine,  he  is  by  no  means  a  stranger,  he 
will  fall  at  unawares  uppu  the  solitary  and  unprotected 
traveller;  or,  prowling  abovtt  Ihf  habitation  of  the  vil- 
lager, carry  on  from  it  his  unsuspecting  and  defenceless 
chjldren.'    {Toicer  Mfnagene.) 

AstATlC  Wof.VES. 

The  Wolves  of  Asia  Minor  arc  fulvoua,  but  the  colour  is 
more  predominant  and  has  more  red  in  it  than  that  of  the 
Italian  Wolves. 

Of  the  Indian  Wolves,  one,  the  Brrtah.  is  described  iw 
being  of  a  liijht  fox-colour  inclining  to  dun.  not  larger 
than  a  greyhound, slenderlv  made,  but  bony;  the  head  and 
etw  long,  like  those  of  h  Jackal,  and  the  tail  long  but  not 
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Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  '  Fauna  H 
serves  that  the  Common  W' '■  ^^ 
World  have  been  generally 
sj)ecies — the   Cants  luptti  ol 
naturalists  have  indeed,  he  rev 
northern  kinds  of  wolf  as  cli>l; 
have  been  doubted  that  Ji 
of  the  European  Wolf  c\i- 
States,    Dr.  Richardson  goc»  on  to  pour 
to  which  these  characters  have  been  as' 
the  Inrgc  broicn  tpoi/ of  Lewis  and  >'  ' 
to  them  it  inhabits  not  only  the  - 
also  the  borders  of  the  Pacini.'  : 
approach  the  Columbia  river, 
rapids,  but  is  not  found  on  the  .v>.- 
of  the  Platte.    Dr.  Richardson  renv 
none  of  these  Brown  Wolves;  but  i 
so  dose  to  the  Eoi'opean  W^olf  a»  Colonel  Smli^* 
tith's  *  Cnvier,'  states  it  to  be,  the  Doctor  haik.\ 
in  saying  that  they  differ  decidedly  from  l[ 
inliabits  the  countries  norih  of  Canada.  ^ 

In  the  '  New  Description  of  Virginia"  (IMflJ^ 
mentioned  among  the  Jj«asts  found  there ;  and 
notices  the  Wolf  in  Carolina,  and  • 
'The  Wolf  of  Carolina  is  the  do 
Indians  had  no  other  curs  befor. 
amongst  them.    They  are  made  i 
they  are  neither  so  large  nor  fierce  uj  mt-  t-urap-j 
Tlicy  are  not  man-slayers,  neither  is  any  creMorci 
liua  unless  wounded.    They  go  in  great  dnnfi 
night  to  hunt  deer,  which  they  do  as  well  as  the  b 
of  hounds :   nay,  one  of  these  will   hunt  dnwn 
They  are  often  so  poor  tliat  they  >- 
they  catch  no  prey,  they  go  to  a  sw;.     : 
full  uf  mud  ;  if  afterwards  they  chauce  to  geLain 
flesh,  they  will   disgorge   the   mud  and  t»t  tfe 
When  they  hunt  in  the  night,  that  tliere  is  &  gm 
together,  th^y  make  the  most  hideous  and^i^ 
that  ever  was  heard.    The  fur  makes  good  a«f 
skin,  dressed  to  a  parcltment.  makes  the'  beat  dim 
and  if  tanned  makes  tlie  best  sort  of  shoes  for  ttei 
countries.' 

Catesby  says : — '  Tlio  W'olves  in  America  are  li 
of  Europe  in  shape  and  colour,  but  are  somewlttt 
They  are  more  timorous  and  not  so  voratums  »* 
Europe  ;  a  drove  of  them  %vill  fly  from 
in  very  severe  weather  there  have  been  '• 
the  contitiiy.  Wolves  were  domestic  wjl 
who  had  no  other  dogs  before  those  of  Euro 
duced,  since  which  the  breed  of  ■wolves 
dogs  arc  mixed  and  become  ])rohfic.  It  i»  ni 
th.at  the  Etn-O]"  '  lliat  have  no  mixture  oi 
blood  tmve  an  to  those  that  Ustc  M 

them  whenever  lh.  i  imd.  Tlie  wolf-breed  set 
fensively,  and,  w  ith  his  tail  belwi>eo  lus  legm  en 
to  evade  the  other's  luiy.  The  wohes  in  Cui 
very  numerous,  and  more  destructive  than  any  ol 
mat.  They  go  in  droves  by  night,  •  '  ' 
hounds,  with  dismaJ  yelling  cries."    (Ci 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who, 
the  northern  expeditions,  passed  tJn 
latitude  and  upwards  of  filly  of  loti;: 
continent,  and,  in  the  course  of  *if\ 
w  ards  of  l^renty  thousand  miles,  dui 
time  lie  had  almost  daily  opportuniue^  ui 
Ibrni  and  inanncrs  of  the  wolves  ;  but  he  taw  ooi 
had  the  gaunt  r,]  ■••■-•■'  -  "■'-  comparatiTely  lona 
tapering  nose,  ;  '  >n^  leg*,  slvader  f 

narrow  feet  of  il;^  :'_,......;:.  V/olt. 

In  some  of  the  district*  traversed  by  the  expcdi 
wolven  were   very  numerun^.  :in!   ^^;^■f•(^   m-aiT 
colour  of  their  fur,  some  1 
but  the  greater  number  v 
or  le*j  tinged  in  parts  ^^ 

colour  ho\Vever  not  beinr  ,..,. 

form  nor  peculiarity  of 
th(>m  to  be  no  more  ch;; 
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permaneai  varieties  than  colour  would  be  in  the 
flic  do^.  All  the  northern  wolves,  he  obierves, 
^er  their  colours  are,  have  certain  chai-acters  in  com- 
rherein  they  differ  from  the  European  ruce  ;  and  he 
hat  the  Indian  report  of  the  extreme  variations  of 
being  occtuionally  observed  in  wolves  of  the  same 
trengthens  his  opinion. 

|l,ichaid»on  then  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
ivpu"  occi^^'ntalit,  or  American  ff'otf,  the  Mittouri 
Df  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  states  that  he  does  not 
lo  assert  that  the  differences  existing  between  it  and 
^T)«an  congener  are  sufficiently  permanent  to  con- 
[  tnem.  in  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  distinct  species. 
fXne  kind  of  differences,  he  observes,  may  be  traced 
len  the  foxes  and  native  races  of  the  domestic  dog  of 
Scvf  World  and  those  of  the  Old  ;  the  former  possess- 
kicT.  d'-'ni^er.  and  longer  fur,  and  broader  feet,  well 
(ill  riinnins  on  the  snow.  These  remarks  were 
m  Dr.  Richardson  by  a  comparison  of  living 
of  American  and  Pyrcnean  wolves ;  but  he 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the  Lap- 
berian  wolves,  inhabiting  a  similar  climate  with 
merica,  had  similar  peculiarities  of  form,  or 
they  differed  in  physiognomy  from  the  wolf  of 
th  of  Europe.  He  theiefore  considered  it  unad- 
to  designate  the  northern  wolf  of  America  by  a  dis- 
Ikoecific  appellation,  lest  he  should  unnecessarily  add 
I  Iwt  of  synonyms,  llie  word  occidentalism  \s\\\\:\i  is 
|d  to  the  Linnean  name  of  Cunis  lupus,  is,  he  ie\h  us, 
I  con&idered  as  merely  marking  the  geographical 
ion  of  that  peculiar  race  of  Wolf. 
i^ofhi,-,.!  Diiinhn!,  ,,i,  Habitt,  ^. — Very  common 
Ippi  IS,  but  mure  or  less  abundant 

HfeKn:  I         ^  .ot-marks,' says  Dr.  Richard- 

'may  be  seen  by  the  ude  of  even,'  stream,  and  a  tra- 
roan  rarely  pass  a  night  in  these  wilds  without  hearing 
I  howhnc  around  him.  They  are  very  numerous  on 
lady  plains  which,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and 
an  rivers  toward:!  the  Missouri.  There  bands 
g  on  the  skirts  of  the  buffalo  (bison)  herds, 
n  the  sick  and  straggling  calves.  Tliey  do 
ordinary  circunistances,  venture  to  attack  the 
•airaal ;  for  the  hunters  informed  me  that  they 
olves  walking  through  a  herd  of  bulls  without 
g  the  least  alarm ;  and  the  marksmen,  when  they 
towards  a  buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it, 
tonally  wear  a  cap  witli  two  eata,  in  imitation  of  the 
of  a  wolf,  knowmg,  from  experience,  that  they  will 
ffrrcd  to  approacti  nearer  m  that  guise.  On  the 
n-«^ound»  through  which  the  Coppermine  River  flows 
I  '.an  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  single 

1  rsuit  of  a  rein-deer ;  and  I  witnessed  a chace 
t  LjiKK  when  covered  with  ice,  which  terminated 
buck  rein-deer  being  overtaken  by  a  large  while 
disabled  by  a  bite  in  the  flank.  An  Indian,  who 
led  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  ran  in  and  cut 
s  throat  with  his  knife,  the  wolf  at  once  relin- 
g  his  prey  and  sneaking  off.  In  the  chace  the  poor 
"  its  flight  by  great  bounds,  whicl>  for  a  time  ex- 
speed  of  the  wolf;  but  it  stopped  so  frequently 
its  relentless  enemy,  that  the  latter,  toiling  on 
gallop  "  with  its  tongue  lolling  out  of  its  mouth, 
ame  up.  After  each  hasty  look  the  poor  deer 
its  efforts  to  escape;  but,  either  exhausted  by 
enervated  by  fear,  it  became,  just  before  it  was 
acarcely  able  to  keep  its  feet.' 
e  aulljor  observes  that  the  wolves  destroy  many 
h  they  easily  ran  down  if  they  perceive  them  on 
any  disftance  from  their  hidtng-places ;  and  he 
tr  in  January,  1827,  a  wolf  was  seen  to  catch  an 
B  fox  within  sight  of  Fort  Franklin,  and  although 
diately  pursued  l}y  hunters  on  snow-shoes,  it  bore  off 
ry  in  itA  mouth  without  any  apparent  diminution  of 
iced.  The  same  wolf,  he  adds,  continued  for  some 
to  prowl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  even  stole 

Ra  sledge  which  two  dogs  were  accustomed  to 
t  l>om  the  nets  without  a  driver.     As  this  kind 
ktion  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  the  wolf 
id  and  killed.     It  proved  to  be  a  female,  which 
Died.  Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  for  the  sledge-doga 
iving  been  molested. 
Richardson  further  states  Uiat  the  buffalo-hunlew 
P.  C.»  No,  1743. 


would  be  unable  to  preserve  the  game  they  kill  from  the 
wolves,  if  the  latter  were  not  as  fearful  as  they  are  rapacious. 
The  simple  precaution  of  tying  a  handkerchief  to  a  branch, 
or  of  blowing  up  a  bladder  and  hanging  it  so  as  to  wave 
in  the  wind,  is  sufficient  to  keep  herds  of  wolves  at  a  dis- 
tance. At  times  however  he  says  that  they  are  impelled 
by  hunger  to  be  more  venturous,  and  that  they  have  been 
known  to  steal  provisions  from  under  a  man's  head  in  the 
night,  and  to  come  into  a  traveller's  bivouac  and  carry  off 
some  of  his  dogs.  '  During  our  residence  at  Cumberland 
House  in  1820,"  continues  Dr.  Richardson,  '  a  wolf,  which 
h-id  been  nrowling  round  the  fort,  and  was  wounded  by  a 
mugkct-ball  and  driven  off,  returned  after  it  became  dark, 
whilst  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  its  wound,  and 
carried  ofl"  a  dog  from  amongst  filty  others,  that  howled 
ptteousl)',  but  had  not  courage  to  unite  in  an  attack  on 
their  enemy.  I  was  told  of  a  poor  Indian  woman  who  wa.s 
strangled  by  a  wolf,  while  ner  husband,  who  saw  the 
attack,  was  hastening  to  her  assistance ;  but  this  was  the 
only  instance  of  their  attacking  human  life  that  came  to 
my  knowledge.  As  the  winter  advances  and  the  snow 
becomes  deep,  the  wolves,  being  no  longer  able  to  hunt 
with  success,  suffer  from  hunger,  and  in  severe  seasons 
many  die.  In  the  spring  of  1826  a  large  grey  wolf  was 
driven  by  hunger  to  prowl  amongst  the  Indian  huts  which 
were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin, 
but  not  being  successful  in  picking  up  aaght  to  eat,  it  was 
found  a  few  days  afterwards  lying  dead  on  the  snow  near 
the  fort.  Its  extreme  emaciation  and  the  emptiness  of  its 
intestines  showed  clearly  that  it  died  from  inanition/ 

We  learn  from  the  same  excellent  authority  that  the 
American  Wolf  burrows,  and  brings  forth  its  young  in 
earths  with  several  outlets  like  those  of  a  fox.  Dr.  Richard- 
son saw  some  of  their  burrows  on  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine 
River.  The  number  in  a  litter  he  states  to  var)'  from  four 
or  five  to  eight  or  nine.  After  referring  to  the  instances 
recorded  in  the  narratives  of  Captain  Parry  and  Captain 
Franklin  of  the  association  of  the  female  wolves  with  the 
domestic  dog,  Dr.  Richardson  rt-lales  that  he  was  informed 
that  the  Indians  endeavour  to  improve  their  sledge-dogs 
by  crossing  the  breed  with  wolves,  and  he  adds,  Inat  the 
resemblance  between  the  northern  wolves  and  tlie  domestic 
dog  of  the  Indians  is  so  great,  that  the  site  and  strength 
cf  the  wolf  seem  to  be  the  only  difference.  •  I  have  more 
than  once,'  says  he,  *  mistaken  a  band  of  wolves  for  the 
dogs  of  a  party  of  Indians ;  and  the  howl  of  the  animals  of 
both  species  is  prolonged  so  exactly  in  the  same  key,  that 
even  the  practised  ear  of  an  Indian  fails  at  times  to  discri- 
minate them.' 

The  habits  of  the  wolves  of  Melville  Peninsula  and  the 
mode  of  capturing  them  by  the  Esquimaux  are  well  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Lyon.  Their  boldness  and  ferocity 
must  have  been  great.  '  A  fine  dog,'  says  Captain  Lyon, 
'  wa.s  lost  in  the  al^cmoon.  It  had  strayed  to  the  hum- 
mocks ahead  without  its  roaster ;  and  Mr.  Elder,  who  was 
near  to  the  spot,  saw  five  wolves  rush  at,  attack,  and 
devour  it  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  ;  before  he 
could  reach  the  place  the'  carcass  was  torn  in  pieces,  and 
he  found  only  the  lower  part  of  one  leg.  The  boldness  of 
the  wolves  was  altogether  astonishing,  as  they  were  almost 
constantly  seen  amoni^  the  hummocks,  or  lying  quietly 
at  no  great  distance  in  wait  for  dogs.  From  all  we  ob- 
served I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  attack 
a  single  unarmed  man.  both  English  and  Esquimaux  fre- 
quently passing  them  without  a  stick  in  their  haada;  the 
animais  liowever  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  fiBV.bot  nfther 
a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  not  to  be  the  begioMm  of  a 
quarrel,  even  though  they  might  have  beMi  eertaiB  of 
proving  victorious.'  ^ 

Again,  Capt^n  Lyon  thus  noticea  thor  wtmaaBk  lurii- 
hood  :— '  The  wolves  had  now  grown  ao  bdd  ■•  10  eone 
alongside  ;  and  on  thia  night  they  broke  intoftflW-lMrt*  bi 
which  a  couple  of  newly  purchaied  Siq 
confined,  and  carried  them  fM,  bitf 
difiiculty,  tor  in  the  day-lighl  «e  ImmA  cvea  Ow  mIMbc 
of  the  hut  sprinkled  with  biood  aal  hoK-  Whoa  tbo 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  «o>r«  wne  Ivol  tt,  «m»  af 
them  waa  obaerved  carrjiaf  a  4ai  "^f^^^ 
clear  of  the  groand.  al  a  caater.  MOliiltatM^tf  ^b*  < 
w«»  of  his  own  wei^^ht.  B«lvo  Hm  ■owtaf  Ikoy  U 
quantity  of  caovaa  o#  tfM  ohMTVitOijr  ood  d<nfOUwd  A,' 

The  same  troyM«  P^  ^ fS&tSSt' ^ 


* 
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Esquimaux  wolf-trap.  It  is  made  of  8tio»c  slabdoficc, 
long  and  narrow,  so  that  a  fox  can  with  difficulty  turn 
himself  in  it,  but  a  wolf  must  actually  remain  m  the 
potation  in  wluch  he  is  taken.  The  door  is  n  heavy  port- 
cullis of  ice,  sliding  in  two  well-scoured  grooves  of  the 
same  sub&tance,  and  is  kept  up  by  a  line  wliich,  passing 
over  the  top  of  tlie  trap,  is  carried  through  a  hole  at  the 
furthest  extremity :  to  the  end  of  the  line  is  fastened  a 
■mall  hoop  of  w^ialebone,  and  to  this  any  kind  of  flesh- 
bait  is  attnched.  From  the  slab  which  terminates  the 
trap,  a  projection  of  ice,  or  a  peg  of  wood  or  bone,  points 
invvaiils  near  the  bottom,  and  under  this  the  hoop  ie 
lightly  hooked  :  the  slightest  pull  at  the  bait  liberates  it, 
the  door  falls  in  an  instant,  and  the  wolf  is  speared  where 
he  lies. 

Tlie   following  varieties  of  North  Ainerican  Wolf  arc 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Richardson  : — 

Variety   A.    Common  Grey  Wolf,  Lupus  griseus,  the 
MaJtuygun  of  the  Cree  Indians,  and  the  Amaroh  of  the 
JJKiuiuiaux. 
Variety  B.  The  White  Wolf.  LvjMt  albm. 

Variety  C.  The  Pied  Wolf,  Lut)us  sticte. 

Variety  D.    Tlie   Dusky  Wolr,  Lupiu   uubilust   Cam's 
nubilus  of  Say.  • 


SO- 


1Ni^w^.f^^ 


Vah«(y  E.  Th«  Black  American  Wolf,  Ltipu$  nler, 
C«fii«  lyraon  of  Harlan. 

T/u!  Pr atrip  tf^'ol/,  Cants  lalrana  of  Say,  Lyoiacus 
Intriiiff>  of  Smitli. 

The  animals  which  are  thus  digtinguished  have  been 
long  known,  as  Dr.  Riclianlson  tcmnrks.  to  vovagers  on 
the  Mistsouri  luid  Saskatchewan,  as  distinct  from  the 
Common  Wolf.  They  are  the  Small  H'oltvs  of  Dn  Pralz  ; 
the  Prairie  /f  v// of  Gass  ;  the  Prairie  lf'ol/i.nd  Burrott- 
tng  Do:i  of  I^ewis  and  Clark,  and  of  Schoolcraft ;  the 
Caned  H'ohes  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lists  ;  and 
the  Meesteh-cbage^ieesih  of  the  Cree  Indians. 
*i  ii*6gfHij>hic,al  DistribtUion,  //a6iV*,  4'c.— Dr.  Richard- 
vaon  states  that  the  northern  mnge  of  the  Prairie  Wolf  is 
abotit  the  fifty-tjlth  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  it  pro- 
bably extends  soittliwards  to  Mexico.  It  associates,  ac- 
cording to  him,  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Grey  Wolf 
of  the  same  district*;  it  hunts  in  packs,  and  brings  forth 
its  young  in  burrows  on  the  open  plain  remote  from  the 
woods.  Dr.  Richardson  further  rcla.tcs  that  on  the  bank<i 
of  the  Saskatchewan  these  animals  start  from  the  earth 
in  gT<*t  numl^era  on  hearing  the  report  of  n  gun,  and 
gather  round  tlie  hunter  expectant  of  tlie  oii'al  of  the 
animal  v^^hich  he  h.is  slain.  They  are  much  more  fleet 
than  the  Commofn  Wolves.  Dr.  Richai^^on  was  informed 
by  an  experienced  hunter  who  had  resided  for  forty  years 
en  the  tjaskatchcwan,  that  the  only  animal  on  the  plain.<i 
which  he  could  not  ovprtake,  when  mounted  on  a  good 
horse,  was  the  PronEr-honied  Antelope,  and  that  the 
Pnkiiie  Wolf  was  the  next  in  speed. 

The  Civ/ntl  or  Vul'})eii  IntJica  di'  Hcmnndez  i*  Hist. 
Qnadr.  Novnr.  TfiKn  '  c.  xiii.)  appears  1o  be  the  Cirygottf 
(Hi  the  Mfvi  lards,  ajid  is,  'most  probably,'  the 

Lycisrfu   C'j-.  Smith.      This   appears   to   be    the 

animal  meniionifd  i>\  Mr.  Bullock,  in  his*  Six  Months  in 
Mexico.'  '  Neoi*  Kio  Frio,'  sa^-s  that  traveller  and 
usiduous  oollectnrr,  '  we  shot   several  handsome  birds, 


and  saw  a  c&yjotte  or  wild  dog,  wbicU^ 

Sro ached  the   wolf.     He  stood  lookinf^      ,.    . 
istance  from  the  road,  and  it  was  not  tiTl  a  gun  % 
at  him  that  he  deliberately  in  .ved  off." 

With  regard  to  this  em 
Bullock  waji  informed  b) 
very  fierce    kind  of  wolf,  and   llial   li*e    ii,i 
Bullock  saw  were  in  size  equal  to  a  hinin ' 
isli   msty-grey,   with  buff-coloured   limbii. 
scanty  brush.  This  description.  Colonel  Smttbi 
coincides  with  a  similar  animal  he  had  met 
coast  of  South   America,  only  the  tail  waj 
with  a  white  tip,  and  the  under  parts  and 
white.     The  Indians  named  it  Aguarra,  a 
Smith  observes  applied  t'>  t^  v.^imT ^i,. .  k-h 

'  This  lyciscii*,'  says  * 
twenty-four  inches  at  tlh  ivit>l 

wolf,  but   had   a    muule    and    W 
shoilcr ;  the  body  appeared  to  be  i  g 

compared  with  the  height ;  the  not*,  du-eF 
to  Uic  carpus  and  tarsus,  were  bufl";   the 
and  back,  clear  grey ;   all   the  hair  nkth< 
touch  ;  the  rest  as  before  stated.     In  the  " 
dom,"  Baron  Cuvier  describes  as  ."• 
of  "  The  Mexican,"  one  that  can 
species;  and  we  Jin    ■';'•'■  i--'-' 
•  Jackal  Fox '  of  ' 

Die  V)»nks  of  the  S 

:ff''  43'  noiih,  and  Vzr  w<;;: 

notwithstanding  that  the  tfi  ^ 

given  to  it  seems  to  imply  a  bUiHiier  speci< 

Hernandez    describes    the    C^uyotl    lo 
unknown  to  the  Old  World,   with   a  woir« 
large,  and  pallid  eyes,  small  and  sharp  care,  a  k 
and  not  tliick  muzzle,  muscular  legs,  i  : 
claws,  a  vcr}'  rough  and  thick  tail,   a 
proaching  in  form  to  the  Fox,  to  v.l     '  -.  ii  i 

to  1)0  referred,  and  intermediate  1  and 

in  bize;  Itor  it  is  twice  the  iizc  of  i...   ..  '  '— 

wolf,  wherefore  it  is  said  to  attack  and 
and  similar  animals,  but  slac^  uml  s. 
It  is  coveitd  with  brown  an^l 
m  hunting  and  vulpine  in  its  i 
an  avenger  of  wrongs,  and  st>  inuiddi! 
its  prev,  that  it  will  recognise  Thf  rob' 
will  follow  him,  and  son 
its  own  kind,  &c.    It  is  : . 
It  lives  in  many  places  ol 
those  which  are  colder.    It  u 


.  and  oj 
he  weak 


maize   and   other  frumentaccc  iis  >  et^<;tablci.  i 
cane. 

The  Aguam  Giiazu  of  D'Azara  is  the  Oncar 
Cuvier,  the  Loup  range  of  the  French,  tbd  C 
pestris  of  the  Prince  de  Wied,  and  the-  MaiiH 
Cbrt/DOi'yon  juboius,  ai  Smith. 

D  Azara  thus  describes  this  Red  Weff,  <•  I 
Payaguas  Indians  give  the  name  of  Fara^gi 
Clulians  that  of  Culpeu.  In  Moxos,  he  sap,  I 
goes  by  the  appellation  of  Ocorom^. 

Ivength  of  an  adult  male  exactly  five  feet,  tl 
tail  nineteen  inches,  the  hairs  being  fona  W 
Height  in  front  two  feet  Ten  and  a  half  iocli 
two  feet  elvon  indies:   circnmlV    "  '■s*  U 

legs  wanting  half  an  inch  of  two  :  mU 

neck  a  foot,  and  of  the  head.  L*....,^  ;..v'  caD 
three  inches;  tlie  ears  six  inches  hitch,  intbd 
pait  four,  erect,  but  not  exactly  chmp,  and  1 
From  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to  the  ears,  adne  iM 
fniuthA,  und  to  the  iimer  angle  of  th«  *y«  ftte  JM 
whiskers  two  inches  and  a  Iwll'  loug,  and  bl 
upper  j,Tw  projecting  an  indi :  the  canine  Ictillf 
long,  aitliough  they  were  very  much  wem  ; 
and  somewhat  sunk  ;  ttam  th«  erv  fann^df  J{ 
of  almost  at]  '  '  ■ 
peat  wliite  s^i 
naif  of  tail  wimc  luvn. 
lower  jaw  from  the  c. 

y<'i: 

cotr  '^,  .    -   '    ■        ! .  _  . 

thire-lburtbs  long,  red  inti 

black  in  the  remainder  tov.  .ip, 

the  body,  iooludiflg  the  b«il},  fsu^ftftt.  Mw 
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j-lfr^-  vfTv  long,   and  on   the   extremity  of  the 

|r  id  a  half.     D'Azara   obsertres  that  it 

ly  flattened  nor  very  rough,  and  would 

goo«i  carpets.     Hair  of  the  tail  ratlier  buahy 

[■ame  lenglh  as  on  the  body. 

I^/Vxx/,  ^-i;. — D'Azara  cau^^ht  four  males  at  dif- 

,  which  were  identical,  the  smallest  towards  the 

lember,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 

;  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 

friend    Noseda*  caught    another    about    two 

Is  old  :  and,  in  the  hope  of  dumesticatin^  it,  fed  it  on 

ti,  which  it  waa  unable  to  digest,  and  whicii  caused 

ITAxara   and    Noseda   caught   another   afler- 

about  three  months  old,  and  gave  it  raw  beef  bat 

when  it  was  pven  however  tlie  animal  threw  it 

to  prevent  this  its  meat  was  cooked,  but  still  it  waa 

ited.    lliis  aguara  got  loo«e  from  its  chain  and 

During  its  sliort  captivity,  if  anybody  approached, 

and  barked  like  a  dog,  but  more  vehemently 

"ly.     It  drank  by  lapping,  and  when  feeding 

\t  tlosh,   which   it  tore  to  irieces  with  its  teeth. 

latiimil  was  fond  of  rata,  sucar-cane,  oranges,  eggs, 

Dall  liiitlt,  but  its  attention  did  not  appear  to  be  at- 

•  by  the  poultry,  whicli  souietimes  passed  within  its 

Sout  itti  attempting  to  pounce  upon  them. 

i  I\]r1her  states  that  in  a  wild  state  thev  do  not 

kvoc  on  Ihe  herd*  or  smaller  tlocWs ;  ami  as  they 

Ion})'  the  etleunive  lowlaiidb  and  marshes  of  Para- 

I  fkr  as  the  nver  Plata  and  near  it»  mouth,  he  has 

Mthatt!  ,irj  rats,  guinea-pig*,  small  birds, 

tain   %  if  these   fall  in  their  way;  but 

o';  vJi,  li-ogs,  and  other  reptiles,  and  on 

id-<  It  are  abundant  in  the  plaitis  and  sand- 

wmk  wiili  '      •  paces,  run  much,  and 

lis,  great  although  they  nlwnys 

ind  even  i ,   ,-.     They  are  solitary  in 

litMllvesaid  to  swim  well,  and  in  their  wild 

ir  xio  soimd  but  goiuta,  wliieh  they  orten  and 

[repeat  so  as  to  be  laard  at  a  gr«al  diatance.    The 

ive  no  very  marked  ditTeicnce. 

Acii.tra  dog«,  Duni'-tjiin  of  Smith,  are  a  distinct 

arid  v:,  are  the  /ytuira  Foxess  (-'"rdoi-yon  of  the 

More  than  one  variety  of  the  dog  is 
I  name. 

of  Spain  is  neatly  as  large  as  a  raastitf. 
-  '.  the  ears  are  erect,  the  coat  Jong  arid 
r  feathered,  and  curlinc  over  the  back, 
ir  .,  ^^....illy  white  with  largo  fulvoii*  or  brown 
Sometimes  the  coat  is  closer. 
Bi4Kk  JVolf-Doq  of  the  Indiant  f]f  Florida  is  de- 
bt Rartrara  as  not  diffi?ring  from  the  wolves  of  the 
excepting  in  it«i  bark,    lliat  this  animal  is  saga- 
'  trustworthy,  appears  from  the  fact  that  one  was 
lo  watch   and  keep  together  hones  without  any 
,  h*lp. 

^  irun  ffolf-Dog  is  now  very  rare ;  and,  indeed,  the 
"  been  so  crossed,  that  latterly  two  were  seldom 
U. 

le  Jyrt'innni:s  or  Lnrariux,  the  La'inrr  or  Jj/emmer, 
I  %v*8  led  in  a  li/emme  or  tliong,  and  slipucd  at  the 
'  was,  according  to  Dr.  Caius,  a  dog  tnat  hunted 
ent  and  sitjht.  and,  in  form,  between  the  hound 
-htiucd.  Pennant  states  that  it  is  probably  the 
lo  us  by  the  name  of  the  Irish  Gre-hnund,  a 
Ite  '.vrote,  extremely  scarce  in  tliat  kingdom, 
•  Poland  having  procured  fi-om  thence 
'  I  have,'  say*  Pennant,  '  seen  two  or 
island  :  they  were  of  the  kind  called  b)' 
/      'hand  Danois,  and  probably  imported 
the  i>»jie«,  who  long  possessed  tliat  kinGrdom. 
•e«in«  originally  to  iiave  been  for  the  chace  of 
,fi,  »»,-,■»>  ir.tin'd  swarmed  till   the  latter  end  of 
As  soon  as  those  aTiimaJs  were 
teiJ.  "f  tlie  doj^s  decreased  ;  from  that 

itiicjr  were  kept  only  f^T  s':Ue.' 

btre  mentioned  is  the  Cttnis  graiiit  kibcrnictit. 

old  print  now  before  us,  a  fovestcr  i^  repre- 

lmg«r»e  r>fthe»e  Lyemme  dogs.     It  is  smooth 

'  '  in  its  form,  but  very  hi^h  on  the  legs, 

tion.     One  that  we  Imve  eueii  was  also 

■  A»  lue  drawirii;  '  ''       Ticure  in 

amooih;    but  the  in  the 


9port*mati^ii  Cabinet  is  rongh,  like  a  Highland  greyhound 
or  deerhound. 

Bewick  tavs  that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  dog  kind,  and  its 
appearance  (he  most  beautiful  "and  majestic,  as  in  truth  it 
is.    He  speaks  of  it  as  only  to  bo  frunfl  in  Ireland,  smd  as 


having  been  formerlj'  of  great  i 
from  wolven.     *  If  i-i,' says  h»>. 


for  show  than  i^ 
either  the  stii; 


ring  the  country 
"'V  rare,  nnH  is 


t 

(iui:«:  :iri.'    ;i! '       '    *' 

citinauion  ■ 
but  more  r 
tion  gentli' 
in  combat  1      . 
to  them.    They  mo&i 
and  shake  them  to  < 
nilly  enables  Ihcni  l'^ 
The  author  of  tin- 


.■fniiy  ui    a    \'>  Diit'   or 

!  !it  like  a  greyhound, 

■  ■1   .^  i..ild,  and  thi-ir  disposi- 

their  strength  is  so  great,  that 

ill-ddf  i<  Hu-  I'lO'ii  !)eing  equal 

I  y  the  back, 

'  i^ize  gene- 

hinet  riB04)  remarks 


that  the  Irish  greyhoutiil  is  &o  iiviclv  to  be  seen,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  wbeiher  otip  of  the  pure  ami  unmixed 
breed      •    ■  •  ■  ■  -  ,,f  the 

cound  '-rived 

their  ii.Miii.     i.  i^  i.u m-i  iinl  most 

respected  autlici  li  dne,  the  Irish  grey- 

hound, and  the  t. — ...  ,  ^.  ..  .^ — .  jf  this  country,  though 
they  appear  so  ditl'erent,  are  but  one  and  the  same  race  of 
dog. 

Next  to  this  in  site  and  sircngfh  Bewick  places  the 
Scottish  HiitW^tkI  greyhound  or  wolf-dog,  used  by  the 


ebicnains 
Walter  Sen 
example.     Thi 
hides  as  '  genu* 
simum,"  pr 
beast.t,  bu< 

Tolonel  li.,  ..  •  ,  :-.,. 
t)ound,  C.  Ilififrnicui,  i 
race  was   originally,  we  i; 


fit  huntin;;  parties,  and  of  which  Sir 
ppj-ar*  to  l>ftvp  been  a  no?>le  modem 

"  ■      ■       '        ■  ■   '    1'     ■'■his  al- 


ii   oil  IV    in 


idaela- 

!iU(iri,!llg  wild 


•'■  the  Irish  grcy- 
iiat  this  antique 
llie  same  as  the 


Scottish  ;  and,  according  to  some  opinions,  was  not  found 
iti  Ireland  in  its  greatest  development  until  the  Danes 
began  to  infest  the  coasts.  After  observing  fliat  no  such 
race  is  recorded  to  have  existed  anciently  in  Scandinavia 
or  Denmark,  and  that  its  earliest  colour  was  buff  or  pale 
ochrv,  in  thst  respect  also  approximating  the  breeds  of 
the  kant,  and  that  the  mystical  bitcli  in  Drtiidical  lore 
appears  to  refer  to  this  species,  both  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, he  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  anttent  race,  like 
the   8cotti»h,  may   have    been   crowed   with    the    great 


Ti< 


l,v    It, 


Xoithmen.  and.  under  favourable  eir- 
<  ve   increased   to   the  great  stature 

Ki  il. 

'  Of  Ihe  r-  \<!c  have  seen,'  says  Col.  Smith,  'atal 

the  flgufo  1,  no  two  appear  now  exactly  alike 

in  structure  or  colour,  so  that  mastiff,  etag-hound,  and 
blood-hound  may  likewi'^  have  been  croaseff  with  the  an- 
tient  species ;  andfroii    "         '  'anee,nod        ■  s 

Ihe  difference  in  ou:t  .them.    ?^  - 

ia  the  largest  in  WeBteni  h.uiupf  ;  and  the  exl<rp;un)ii  of 
wolves  in  Ireland  may,  in  part  at  leaat,  be  jiistlv  due  lo 
its  exertions.  The  bitch  kept  by  Buffon  killed  llie  male 
wolf  she  waa  bred  up  with,  which  proves  that  one  was 
more  than  a  match  for  that  fierce  animal.  Lord  Alta- 
raont  is  said  to  have  kept  the  last  dogs  of  this  race,  and  it 
was  one  of  his  that  Mr.  I.«mberl  describe*  in  the  LmNP'tii 
Ttranstirtionn.  But  we  heard  that  Lord  ONeil  likewise 
had  some  ;  and,  still  laffr,  ihftt  Mr.  Hamilton  Howaji  used 
often  to  apjjear  ■       '  a  couple  of  these  majestic 

dogs.'  tSufnrali 

WOLF,  HlfcK<  I  !>  ^  .Ml  >*,  a  Gein>an  scholm   "''  "     v- 
(eenth  century,  was  born  on  the  IMth  of  Atiu'  ' 

Dettingen,  r-''  '  ■  ' '  '-  '  '  '   '- '" 

From  his  •  " 

study,  but  ' 

who  also  t1  ' 

suited  for    '  ' 

His  son  at  ia-st  gave  way,  and  n-snUed  to  IkviyHu  i  , 

but  some  books  which  chance  throw   in    lu»  m 

changed  his  deti'iniination,  and  lie  Bcronlii  ■•■ 

nniveivitv    of  Tiibiiipen,    where   he  been  I' 

(  '    ^  and.I.  S.-       '        *    '      I  itlu-i  ;.....  i 

i  oncy,  he\  '"""  •  **'  *' 

siT>aiH     IBUIUIUS)  lo  ttiiv    .'.     >•'-    ,..«-U'.<*U«».      Ji'        .-      l.a- 

ever  soon  tired  of  this  >ituation.  and  wniit  (<•  W(u»U\xij,, 
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where  he  eot  a  place  as  clerk  in  the  bishop's  oiGce.  Here 
loo  he  did  not  remain  long.  He  resigned  his  post  and 
went  to  Wittenberj?,  where  lie  attended  the  lectures  of 
Melanchthon  and  others,  and  also  began  to  translate  some 
Greek  authors  into  Latin,  which  was  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion. In  IMO  he  went  from  Wittenberg  to  Niirnberj^, 
where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  aasiatant-ma^ter  in  a  public 
school,  until,  in  1543,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Miihlhaxisen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melanch- 
thon: but  his  restless  disposition  did  not  allow  him  to 
remain  there  more  than  two  yeare ;  he  resigned  his  office 
and  relumed  to  Niimberg.  Aflcr  having  stayed  here  for 
some  time,  during  which  he  maintained  himself  by  giving 

f)rivate  lessoita,  he  went  to  Strassburg.  The  next  fev*' years 
le  spent  partly  atStrassbnrg  and  partly  at  Basle,  being  all 
the  while  zealously  engaged  in  preparing  his  editions  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  Acschines.  From  Strass- 
burg  he  accompanied  some  young  men  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greek,  to  Paris,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  he  returned 
to  Basle.  He  now  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
then  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he  at  length  found  a  rest- 
ing-place. Anton  Fugger  received  him  into  his  house, 
made  him  his  librarian,  and  employed  him  in  carrying  on 
hi*  Latin  correspondence.  Alter  having  been  in  this 
•ituation  for  six  years,  from  1551  to  1557,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  gymnasium  of  Augsburg.  Soon 
al\er  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  the  same  in- 
stitution, and  obtained  in  addition  to  it  the  office  of  libra- 
rian of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of  Augsburg.  These 
offices  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  October,  lo8<). 

Hieronymus  Wolf  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  greater 
facility  than  Latin.  Some  of  his  works  have  Greek  pre- 
faces, which  show  that  he  possessed  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Greek.  His  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek  are  more 
faithful  and  correct  than  elegant.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
discontented  disposition,  and  was  often  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly. He  had  scarcely  any  friend,  and  was  never  married. 
He  was  fond  of  aMirological  speculations.  Among  his 
editions  and  translations  of  Greek  writers  the  following 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  and  some  of  them  are  sljll  of 
great  value,  as  he  made  good  use  of  MSS.  : — 1,  An  edition 
of  Nicephoms  Gregoras,  with  a  Latin  tranalation  and  notes, 
Basle,  15.'i2,  fol. ;  2,  An  abridged  edition  of  Suidas,  with  a 
I^tin  translation,  Basle,  1581,  fol.;  3,  An  edition  of  De- 
mostlienes  and  Aeschines,  with  a  Latin  translation,  the 
commentary  of  Ulpian,  Greek  scholia,  various  readings 
and  notes,  Basle,  1572,  fol.;  4,  A  very  good  edition  of  aU 
the  works  of  Isocratea,  with  a  I^tin  tran.ilatioii  and  notes, 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  The  edition  of  these  three  Attic  orators 
is  the  beat  among  his  editions  of  antient  authors  ;  7),  An 
edition  of  ZonarM,  with  a  Latin  tran-slation,  for  which  he 
collated  five  MSS.,  Basle,  1557,  fol.;  (i,  The  first  edition 
of  Nicetas  Acominatua,  with  a  I^tin  tranftlation,  Basle, 
1557,  fol.  He  also  wrote  notes  on  several  works  of  Cicero, 
which  however  are  not  of  much  value,  and  some  original 
treatises,  such  as  '  Dialogys  de  Usu  Astrologiae,'  and  several 
others. 

(Bruckcr,  Miscellanea  Hisioriae  Philoxophkaf ;  Jocher, 
Allgemeinet  GelehTlen  Lexicon;  Fr.  Passow,  Vermischtc 
ScAri/ten,  I^ipzig.  1843,  8vo.) 

WOLF,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  a  learned  Lutheran 
divine,  wa«  bom  on  the  21st  of  February,  1683.  at  Werni- 
gerode,  where  his  father  was  ecclesiastical  superintendent'. 
In  1690  the  family  removed  to  Hamburg,  where  the  father 
died  three  months  after  his  arrival ;  but  young  Wolf  found 
a  friend  in  Johnnn  Albert  Fabricius,  who  received  him  into 
his  house,  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  extensive  library,  and 
also  gave  him  great  assistance  in  his  studies.  The  young 
man  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities,  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  and  before  he  went  to  the 
University,  he  had  not  only  read  the  most  important  among 
the  antient  writers,  but  also  the  whole  Commentary  of 
Eustathius  upon  Homer,  and  conjointly  with  Peter  Zom 
he  drew  up  a  list  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  that  com- 
mentary. This  list  is  printed,  with  a  few  improvements,  in 
Fabricius's  'Bibliotheca  Gracca'  (vol.  i.,  p.  457-501). 
Subsequently  he  made  a  similar  list  of  authors  referred  to 
in  the  Scholia  on  Apoilonins  Rhodius,  which  is  likewise 
printed  in  Fabricius  (vol.  iv.,p.  279-28G).  Having  olitained 
a  scholarship,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
jvent  in  1703  to  the  University  ofWittenberg. 
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He  took  hu  degree  of  M.A.  the  year  i 
he  began  lecturing  at  Wi1tent>erg 
jects,  but  as  the  disturbances  then 
northern  Germany  drew  awar  ntuij  i  , 
left  Wittenberg  in  1707,  and  retuniedi 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  eoitret 
at  Fleiisburg,  but  he  employed  the  y««r 
through  Holland  and  England,  zndwpet' 
of  the  time  in  examining  the  librarieAj 
especially  the  Bodleian  library.  On  hi 
his  office  at  Flensburg,  and  after  haTin^  iifaMd 
in  1710,  and  the  University  of  Copenfaages.  Il 
Wittenberg,  where  he  again  commenced  th«  a 
academical  teacher,  as  professor  extraordi 
losophica!  faculty.  His  lectures  were  favc 
but  a  few  years  after  he  accepted  the  oW^r  i 
ship  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  gymnaatu 
ana  being  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rectonl 
same  institution,  he  also  obtained  %vith  it  tiN 
preacher  in  the  cathedral.  In  1716  he  was  ap 
tor  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  he 
until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  Jutj^,  1739. 

J.  C.  Wolf  was  never  married;  htsunwearied  i 
his  love  of  books,  which  he  seems  to  have  inb 
Fahricius,  lel^  no  room  for  any  other  attachreenfc 
collected  an  immense  number  of  Oriental  and  I 
works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and  |i 
amounted  to  upwards  of  25,000  vohimcv 
he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of  Hamburg. 
Wolf  did  for  Jewish  and  Rabtiinical  hri-rn'inf 
bricius  did  for  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and 
on  those  subjects  are  still  indispensable  to  thoM  < 
that  branch  of  literature.  His  principal  wort 
department  are — 1,  '  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  si^ 
aucforum  Hebraeonim  cujuscunque  aetat" 
lonim,  quae  vel  Hebraice  primum  exarata' 
versa  sunt,'  Hamburg,  1715-33  ;  4  vols.  -tto. 
ment  to  this  important  work  was  published  byH.1 
under  the  title  'Nova  Bibliotheca  Hebi*ie»,"J 
and  1784,  2  vols.  4to.  2,  '  Historia  LexicomO 
conim,'  Wittenberg,  1705,  Rvo.  Besides  tlif»e 
several  treatises  on  Hebrew,  on  the  histoffof' 
cheans,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Rabbinical  litcfl 
also  translated  Lardners  •  Credibility'  into  Ll 
merits  as  a  classical  scholar  are  not  much  inlfe 
merits  as  a  rabbitiical  scholar.  The  following  Bi 
his  most  important  works  connected  with  cltli 
ture,  and  his  editions  of  antient  authors:  1,  *1 
epistolica,  qua  Hieroclis  in  aurea  PrthagDiW 
commentarius  nuper  in  Anglia  editus  (by  Need 
tim  illustratur  et  partim  emendatur,'  &c.,  Leij 
8vo. :  2,  '  Origenis  Philosophumena,'  Hambtg 
8vo. ;  3, '  Libanii  Epistolae,'  with  notes  and  »L 
Jation,  Amsterdam,  1738,  fol.  This  is  still  the  b 
of  the  Letters  of  Libanius,  and  contains  about oi 
letters  which  are  not  in  any  previou«r  '  '•  " 
Wolf  had  before  edited  separately.  4, 
.sacra  et  profana.  ex  codicihus  manu  exa;..i.*^ 
in  lucem  edita,  versione  I^tina  donata  et  odH 
Hamburg,  1722 and  1723,  4  vols.  8vo.  '^m 

fSeelen,  Commentatio  de  Vita  et  Scn'ptit  J:  f 
Moller,  Cinibria  Lilerata  ;  Gotte,  Jelzt  lebendei 
Europa,  Braunschweie.  1735,  Stc.) 

WOLF,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST,  the  grtartrtl 
German  scholars,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  Febr 
at  Hainrode,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Hohen 
Nordhausen,   where   his  father   was    organist, 
whence  he  was  afterwards  removed  to  Nordhi 
appointed  teacher  at  one  of  the  school?  •"'  •""*  ' 
to  his  seventh  year,  when  he  entered 
Nordhausen,  Wolf's  education  was  co:;.  . 
care  and  strictness  by  his  parents.     L'nd« 
of  Hake,   the  held  of  that   institution, 
that    love   of   antiquity   which    never    for 
the  same   teacher  also   implanted   in   his 
which   characterises   his  whole   literary  hf« 
thinking  and  judging  for  himself  without  " 
any  authority,  and  of  pursuing  or" 
By  following  this  system,  and  mal^ 
his  time,  Wolf,  even  before  he  went  to  ine  ut 
read  all  the  most  important  antient,  as  well 
French,  English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers, 
intention  was  to  make  him,  as  well  as  his  brel 


kiedrich,  a  profeMiona]  miisicioii ;  and  after  he  himself  had 
iv€n  him  all  Ihe  theoretical  and  practical  instruclion  he 
fB.^  capable  of,  he  sent  both  sons  to  the  learned  organist 
fchriiler,  who  also  instmcted  tliera  in  mathematics,  a  science 
>  which  Friedrich  August  had  an  aversion  throughout 
fe.     But  old  Wolf's  plan  was  adopted  otrly  by  Georg 
fiiedhch  ;   for  although  Friedrich  August  was   fond  of 
~     ic.  Bang  and  played  several   instruments,  yet  he  re- 
tire art  only  as  an  elegant  amusement,  and  was 
ed  to  follow  the  course  of  study  which  he  had  com- 
lenced  at  the  gymnasium.     In  ITTJ  he  accordingly  went 
the  university  of  Gottingen  to  study  philology  exclu- 
'«ly.     He  always  prized  private  study  more  than  any 
r ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  he  was  highly  irregular 
bis  attendance  in  the  lecture-rooms.    Heyne  obsened 
inclination  in  Wolf,  and  on  one  occasion  when  Heyne 
''■'■"■  to  lecture  on  Pindar,  and  Wolf  wanted  to  enter 
lis  one  of  his  hearers,  Heyne  refused  to  admit 
- .   m  this  moment  Wolf  avoided  Heyne,  and  did 
even  attempt  to  become  a  member  of  the  philological 
inar)',  though  in  a  financial  point  of  view  it  would  have 
en  a  material  assistance  to  litm.     But  Wolf  nevertheless 
fld  iiappy  and  retired  at  Gotlingcn,  and  he  made  up  the 
e«  in. his  finances  by  giving  private  lessons  to 
jdents  in  Greek  and  English ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
t  in  order  to  have  an  English  book  which  he  might 
■th  his  pupils,  he  published,  in  177H,  an  edition  of 
lere's   'Macbeth,'  with  explanatory  notes.     Heyno 
at  Uiu  time  a  man  of  paramount  influence  in  all  scho- 
itic  matters  in  Germany,  and  Wolf  before  leaving  the 
Biver&ity  presented  to  him  a  dissertation  on  Homer,  in 
nich  he  explained  some  points  on  which  he  ventured  to 
per  from  Ueyne ;  but  Heyne  peremptorily  refused  to 
■dit. 

In  1770  Wolf  left  Gottingen,  and  was  immediately  after 

fpointed  teacher  in  the  paedagogium  at  11  (eld.     Here  he 

ide  himself  lirsl  known  to  scholars  by  his  edition  of 

>il0*8  'Symposium'  (Leipzig,  1782,  8vo. ;  a  second  edition 

^peired  in  1828),  with  notes  and  a  valuable  introduction 

I  German.    The  manner  in  which  Wolf  treated  his  author 

let  with  general  approbation,  and  attracted  the  attention 

f  the   Pru.ssian  minister.   Baron  von   Zedlitz.     In  con- 

Iqucnce  of  this  publication  Wolf  was  appointed,  in  17B2; 

Ktor  of  the  public  school  at  Osterode,  at  the  foot  of  the 

\ui  mountains.     In  the  year  following  he  received  two 

ivilations.  one  to  the  office  of  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at 

S»r*,  and  the  other  to  that  of  ordinary  professor  of  philo- 

Pfthy  in  the  university  of  Halle,  and  rector  of  the  pneda- 

IDgical  institute,  which  was  then  connected  with  the  uni- 

mity.     Although  the   post  at  Halle  was  le^s  lucrative 

Ian  that  at  Gera,  Wolf  preferred  it,  because  it  opened  to 

m  a  wider  and  more  satisfactorj'  sphere  of  action.    His 

node  of  teaching  at  Halle  was  so  different  from  that  which 

id  been  customary,  that  in  the  first  years  he  was  little 

liden>tood  and  appreciated  by  the  students,  and  he  gra- 

pwllv  discovered  that  he  must  descend  to  the  capacity 

d   knowledge  of  his  hearers.     From  the  time  that  he 

opted  this  plan  his  lecture-room  was  always  crowded, 

d  the  greatest  zeal  prevailed  among  the  students.   With 

t  asbistance  of  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  Wolf  succeeded  in 

iuieforming  the  paedagogical  institute   of  Halle  into  a 

'ilological  seminary,  similar  to  that  which  Heyne  con- 

ctcd  at  Giitlingen.    As  an  academical  teacher  Wolf  fol- 

ed  hi*  own  way,  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  that 

is  no  filter  means  of  educating  men  for  the  higher 

of  life  than  the  study  of  the  antient  languages 

''•ntiqiiity  generally,  his  great   object  was  to  train  a 

ber  of  atjle  teachers,  who  were  to  diffuse  sound  prin- 

les  of  education  throughout  Germany,  and  counteract 

numerous  empirical  schemes  which  were  then  afloat 

threatened  to  undermine  all  sound  mental  training. 

olf  always  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  to  work 

teacher  ;  literary  labours  and  reputation  were  matters 

secondary  importance  with  him.    To  give  the  reader 

ime  notion  of  his  extraordinary  activity  as  a  teacher,  we 

lav  mention  the  fact,  that  during  the  twenty-three  years 

f  nis  profcsisorahip  at  Halle  he  delivered  upwards  of  fifty 

purses  of  lectures  on  difFerent  subjects  of  antiquity,  inde- 

l^ndent  of  what  he  did  in  coudticting  the  philological 

>m[niin      In  onler  to  supply  a  suitable  text  of  Hesiod 

b  ]K)se  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  mythology,  he 

^i;  ,  lu  1784,  an  edition  of  Hesiod's  'Theogony, With 

^preface  and  some  notes.    About  this  time  hia  attention 


was  drawn  to  the  Homeric  poems  by  the  request  of  a  pub- 
lisher to  prepare  an  edition  of  them.  Many  years  now- 
ever  passed  away  before  this  plan  was  realized'.  In  1789, 
he  puolished  his  celebrated  edition  of  Demosthenes"  ora-; 
tion  against  Leptines,  together  with  the  declamation  of' 
Aelius  Aristides  on  the  same  subject.  The  Icauuing  dis- 
played in  the  introduction,  the  excellent  commentar)-,  and 
the  ingenious  emendations  of  the  text  established  his  rc- 

f)ulation  as  a  first-rate  scholar  and  critic.  In  170;*  he  at 
ength  published  the  results  of  his  Homeric  studies  in  the 
celebrated  '  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,*  in  which  he  de- 
veloped his  views  on  the  original  form  of  the  '  Iliad'  and 
'  Odyssey,'  explained  the  history  of  these  poem?,  and 
pointed  out  in  what  manner  their  original  form  mi^ht  be 
restored.  With  extraordinary  sagacity  and  learning  ha 
here  endeavours  to  show  that  the  'Ihad'  and  the  'Oilyssey* 
in  Ihcir  present  form  are  not  the  work  of  Homer,  but  the 
works  of  several  rhapsodists,  which  v?ere  subsequently  put 
together  and  made  up  into  the  present  two  epicji  bearing 
the  name  of  Homer.  This  work  created  a  great  sensation 
all  through  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  numerous  historical 
and  antiquarian  investigations.  Several  scholars,  and 
among  them  Heyne,  endeavoured  to  diminish  Wolf's 
merits  by  asserting  that  they  had  entertained  similar  ideas 
respecting  the  Homeric  poems;  and  Heyne  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Wolf  had  done  nothing  but  strung  together 
the  notions  which  he  had  gathered  at  Gliltingen.  This 
unfounded  assertion  provoked  Wolf  to  publish  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  Hcvne,  '  Bricfe  an  Heyne,  cine  Beilage 
zu  den  neuesten  Untersuchungen  iiber  Homer'  (Berlin, 
1797,8vo.),  the  first  three  of  which  are  models  of  a  learned 
controversy  and  exquisite  irony.  Wolfs  '  Prolegomena' 
have  unquestionably  had  greater  influence  than  any  other 
learned  production  of  modern  times ;  and  although  the 
results  at  which  tlve  author  had  arrired  are  now  almost 
universally  regarded  as  untenable,  or  are  at  least  gi-eatl^ 
modified,  yet  the  work  begot  that  spirit  of  critical  investi- 
gation which  has  ever  since  characterized  the  best  among 
the  learned  works  of  Germany.  It  was  Wolf  who  gave 
this  impulse.  In  the  years  ItWl  and  1802,  in  which  his 
hterary  activity  was  greatest,  he  published — 1,  Fivu  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  ('  Post  reditura  in  seiiatii,' '  Ad  Quirites  post 
reditum,* 'Pro  domo  ad  pnntifices,'  'De  Hanispicura  re- 
sponsis,'  and  '  Pro  Marcello'),  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  these  orations  are  spurious,  that  they  are  mere  de- 
clamations of  later  rhetoricians,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  Cicero  ;  2,  His  edition  of  Suetonius,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (Leip- 
zig, 181.>2\  with  the  notes  of  Ernesti,  Isaac  Casaubon,  and 
some  of  his  own.  This  edition  contains  also  the  fragments 
of  the  '  Monumentiim  Ancyranum,' and  of  the  'Fasti  Prae- 
nestini.'  3,  A  collection  of  his  smaller  essays  and  occa- 
sional orations  delivered  at  Halle, 'VermLscrite  SchriOen 
und  Anfsatzc  in  Lat.und  Deutscher  Sprathe,'  Halle,  ]8<>2, 
8vo.  During  this  period  Wolf  received  several  honourable 
invitationfi  from  other  universities;  in  1796  an  invitation 
to  a  professorship  at  I,«yden ;  in  1708  another  as  chief 
manager  of  all  tne  learned  schools  in  Denmark  ;  and  in 
1803  a  third  invitation  to  Munich.  But  he  declined  all 
these  flattering  olfers,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  with  a  considerable  increase  of  his  salary 
and  the  title  of  privy  councillor  (Geheimer  Rath).  During 
the  time  from  1804  to  1807  he  was  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  text  of  the  Homeric  poems  (I>eipzig,  4  vols. 
8vo.).  A  second  and  still  better  edition  is  that  of  1817.  in 
4  vols.  12nio.  It  was  reprinted,  wilh  a  preface  by  G,  Her- 
mann, Leipzig,  1825,  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  and  1K28.  in  4  vols, 
rimo.  Wolf  nad  not  finished  lus  edition  of  Homer  when, 
after  the  disasters  of  180fi,  the  university  of  Halle  was 
closed.  As  Wolf  had  no  property,  he  was  for  a  time  in 
considerable  difficulties.  In  1807  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  devoting  his  energy  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  capital,  of  which  lie  was  a 
mem!  er.  Here  he  also  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  university  of  Berlin.  For  himself  he  wished 
to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  at 
Berlin,  and  the  manigcnu-nt  of  a  philological  seminary 
which  was  to  he  connected  with  the  now  imivereily  and  the 

frymnasia  of  Berlin,  and  for  which  h*  drew  up  an  exeel- 
ent  plan.  In  Hie  mcanlinii;  he  «J«o  oblninod  a  high  i  ffice 
in  the  niiniHtrv  for  pubhc  instruction  ;  but  tts  he  could  not 
realize  his  plan*,  niul  an  the  diitirs  of  his  seveial  offic« 
engroswi'd  a  gr»>«t  deal  of  hi»  timr  which  he  would  !»•* 
preforixKt  to  devote  to  teachinf>-hi*  favounle  occup"** 


ffr^l' 


Wd</ 


i— he  withdrew  from  oublic  service,  but  being  a  metnber  of 
the  Berlin  academy,  ne  reserved  to  himself  the  riclit  of 
lecluiing  in  the  univer'sity  on  such  subjects  as  mignt  be 
most   agreeable   to   him.    Dnring  the  neriod   of  leisure 
v.hich  now  followed. he  devoted  nearly  ail  his  time  to  lite- 
rary labours.     From  1807  to  1810  he  edited,  together  with 
Biittmann,    the    'Museum    der    AUerthnmswisscnschafl' 
Berlin,  2  vols.  8vo.}:  the   fii'sl  volume   contains  Wolf's 
celebrated   trtnlise    '  Darstellunsf  der   Allerlhumswissen- 
sehaft  iiach  Begrilf,  Umfanii;,  Zwecic  imd  Wertli,'  which 
was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  IS33,  8vo.,  tofjether  with  a  select 
number  of  Ivis  smaller  essays,  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann.  This 
treatise  is  the  iirst  in  which  Philology,  or  the  Alterthums- 
wissenschaft  (a  word  for  which  an   equivalent   is  much 
wanted  in  English),  was  treated  a&  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  science.     In  1812  he  edited  three  dialogfiie":!  of  PLito 
1' Euthyphro,'  'Apologia  Socratis,'  and   'C'rito'),  Berlin, 
fl  vol.  4lo.,  with  an  elegant  Latin  translation.     From  1817 
'-td  1820  he  edited  a  periodical,  '  Lilerarische  Analckten' 
(Berlin,  4  vols.  8vo.),  perhaps  the  best  philolojs^cal  journal 
that  has  ever  hecn  published.    He  gave  it  up  suddenly  in 
1820,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  press 
by  government,  to  which  he  was  unwilling  to  submit. 
I  Some  years  nflcr  this  he  began  to  sufl'er  fromlll  health.  In 
lApril.'l824,  ho  travelled  to  the  south  of  France  for  the 
ipurposc  of  restoring  his  health,  but  he  never  relurned  to 
[«is  country:  he  died  at  Manicille,  on  the  18th  of  August, 

An  interesting  volume  compiled  from  the  papers  which 
"Wolf  had  left  on  matters  of  education,  was  edited  by  W, 
Kljrle,  Wolf's  son-in-law,  under  the  title  '  Ueber  Erziuhunt;, 
Schule,  Vniversitiit  (Consilia  Scholasfica),"  Quedtinburg 
und  l*eipzif,  1835,  8vo.  After  the  death  of  Wolf  several 
of  his  former  pupils  set  about  editing  some  of  his  most 
important  courses  of  lectures,  but  the  haste  and  careless- 
ness with  which  the  task  was  undertaken  have  left  much 
to  be  desired.  These  lectures  are — 1, '  Encyclopaedic  der 
Philologie.'  edited  by  Stockmann,  Leipzig,  1S3U,  1  vol. 
8vo. ;  2,  '  Vorleaungen  (iber  die  AHerthumswissenschafl,' 
edited  by  Giii tier,  Leipzig,  1831-35,5  vols.  8vo. ;  S.'Vorlc- 
suiigcn  liber  die  vicr  erslen  Gestiinge  von  Homer's  Ilias,' 
edited  hy  Usteri,  Bern,  1831, 3  vols.  8vo. 

HanJiart,  Erin ncruu gen  an  Fr.  A.  Tf'af/,  Basel,  1825, 


8vo. ;  W.  Kiijte.  Lcftrit  und  i^tudien  Fr. 
Pftil,J.^-r.>:     Fv.«t.n.   18:13,   2  vols.  8vo. 
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mann tit  Fr.  A.  Wolf's  Darstcllung  der  Altcr- 

Ihinti  ■■lift,) 

WOLl-'E,  JAMES,  was  born  atWeaterham  in  Kent,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  1726.  His  father,  Edward  Wolfe, 
was  aji  officer  in  the  British  army  ;  some  biographers  call 
him  lieutenant-general ;  his  son's  monument  at  Greenwich 
styles  him  only  colonel. 

A  commisMon  wi\s  obtained  for  James  at  an  early  age. 
In  1747  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldl,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  presence  of 
mind  at  a  critical  juncture.  The  treaty  of  Aix-fa-Chapelle 
restored  jwace  to  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  next  ycarj 
but  Wolfe  found  means  to  keep  alive  the  favourable  im- 
j)reS8ion  he  had  made  on  the  mmds  of  his  superior  officers 
in  action  by  the  skill  and  attention  which  he  evinced  in 
the  irksome  routine  duties  of  training  and  preserving  dis- 
cipline, lire  precision  with  which  the  si.\  Biilish  bat- 
talions of  infantry  performed  their  tvolulions  on  the  field 
of  Miuden  i  J7i59).  and  the  firmness  with  which  they  kept 
their  ground  when  exposed  in  consequence  of  Lord  George 
SBckviile's  dilatorineffi  in  bringing  up  the  cavalry,  were  in 
n  great  measure  attribtdcd  to  the  exertions  of  Wolfe  during 
llic  peace.  During  the  seven  years  of  peace  which  suc- 
iecde<l  1748,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
<.i>Kinel. 

Hostilities  re-commenced  between  France  and  Great 
Britttjn  in  17ii5,  and  in  1757  Wolfe  wtis  appointed  quarter- 
tnasler-gcTKial  to  the  forces,  under  Sir  John  Mordauut, 
intended  to  attack  Rochfort,  While  the  military  and 
naval  commanders  of  that  mismanaged  expedition  were 
wa-iting  time  in  idle  controversy,  Wolfe  landed  one  night 
and  advanced  two  miles  into  trie  country.  His  report  of 
tl  '  i!  of  any  obstacles  to  a  descent,  and  his  urgent 
J  liitions  that  it  should  be  made,  were  disregarded, 

<  IIP  known  to  Pitt,  and  were  the  main  rwi'ion 

<  -.  selecting  Wolfe  to  command  in  Canada. 
.:i  I. ..Il;  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 

on  tlie  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  in  which  Boscawcn 


commanded  the  sea  and  Amherst  the  latx!  &re««.    Tht 
brunt  of  the  French  fire  in  land!;  "       Louubour;  w«|j 


■ttuln 

tVut 


borne  by  the  Icfl  division  under  \ 
centre  and  right  divisic      ■>     -  . 
enemy.    The  after  o^i 

great  measure  conducu..  ..,   .._..>  .  ......  «.- 

able   tmit  in  the  character  of  Amhtrst  that, 
patches,  he   allowed   his  brigadJi.T  the  fnll  credit 
actions.     The  landing  was  effected  on  the  9th  of 
Louisbourg  surrendered  on  tlie  26th  of  July.     WoW 
afterwards  returned  to  England. 

In  1759  an  expedition  was  filled  out  against  Qfirbw  hy 
Pitt,  who  bad  resolved  to  deprive  the  FVench  rr  » 

most  important  settlements  in  America.    Thee-  f 

the  sea-forces  was  intnisled  fo  Saunders  ;  tl 
the    land-forces    C7000    men,   including 
Wolfe.     The  embarkation  arrived  at  tht 
on  the  2Gth  of  June  :  tlie  fort  of  Niasjam  1 
dered  to  the  English  under  Amlieiiil  the  ■;    . 
August  Wolfe   issued  a  proclnmation   to   the 
peasants,  informing  them  that  his  forco?,  wcic 
the  river,  while  a  powerful  army,  un! 
thi-eafcned  their  country  from  the  i\ 
them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  dun' 
between  the  French  and  English  crowns,  ;>■ 
protect  Ihem  in  their  possession*  and  the  v 
religion.     Montcalm   had  conccnlmtcd  r  i 
could  rai.sc  in  the  province  in  Quelicc,  wbicfi  i 
fied  in   a  masterly   manner.    Tlie  months   oi 
Augu.st  were  i-pent  in  repeated  unsi;    ■■     '^- ' 
drive  the  French  from  tneir  advani 
mouth  of  the  Montmorenci.     On  the   ...,.,;    . 
12th  and  13th  of  September  Wolfe  lawlcd  his  troops  usffl*- 
diately  above  Quebec,  and,  favoured  by  the  tuLlit .  ;i-ci 
the  hills  which  command  that  citv  from  II 
calm,  when  he  learned  that  the  English  '.t- 
of  these  heights,  saw  at  once  that  t: 
could  save  the  town,  and  took  bin  r 
The  battle  was  strenuously  com  11;-;   Frcadi  it 

lens-th  gave  way.     Montcafm  ai;  il  in  the  aetioB, 

and  their  seconds  in   command   wcru   noih  dangerotal^ i J 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field  before  Wu:  Mr  « 
the  day  was  decided.    Five  days  after  the  action  Qutbd 
sutTcnclered,  and  Canada  was  lost  fo  France. 

The  feature  of  Wolfe's  character  m"'^^  (''.vrit  iiinn  Lv  K* 
contemporaries  was  his  ardent  and  f» :, 
prise.     His  skill  as  a  disciplinarian  Im 
took  lo  ascertain  the  real  state  of  affair*  at  UticiiVtTTt,  and 
the  arguments  by  wliich  he  supported  the  prcif  i-n!  of  » 
descent,  and,  above  all,  his  letter  addres-scd  to  • 
minister  from  his  head-quarters  at  Montmore; 
2nd  of  September,  show  that  this  quality  \raa  co 
with  an  obsei-vant  and  dehber.ite  mind.     Rnte  _ 
with  Wolfe  tlic  result  of  perfect  and  laboriously'*' 
knowledge  of  his  position. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  r--"  ■ '■ -    -'  Vfolft 

which  is  known  to  exist  has  not  I  <M. 

It  would  be  iustruclive  to  the  i: ,  . 

racier  as  a  soldier  was  almost  perfect,  th 

which  his  talents  were  developed  was  a  i. 

task  was  undertaken  by  8oulhcy  and  : 

but   relinquished   by  both   rrr;n   mv 

which  intervenei!        "  s  iii 

says,  in  the  •  Bio 

Correspondence  oi  \n 

18^;  it  was  only  announced 

'  Wolfe,  Jarnes,''in  the  '  F- 

withyut   acknowle<lginent, 

this  mibtnl<e  with  the  rest. 

of  Wolfi<  are  contained  in  the  first  ttnrec 

•Annual  ll^glster'  (edited  In- Bit  i 

'  life  of  General  James  Wolfe," 

the  rules  of  eloquence,'  liy  a  wrii 

•  J.  P,,'  pnbli.'>hed  in  17C0;  aiwl 

Tlie  death  of  Wolfe  made  a  do.  ; 
The  most  touching  in.stance  is  mmU 
little  circimistance  wuh  tal1c«l  of  at 
serves  i    '  '    '        I      ' 

and  a  ! 

is  rarcj>   im-'i   >^i'ii,  >.  \i.n 
The  motlicr  of  Geiiciai  \\'> 
for  pity  by  gr.>-ii  •mi   r,,  ,■.. 
pierced  hei  ■ 


111  error  w2 
th»l   the  '  Lid 


W  O  L 


Nil 


VV  O  L 


lii  ;i^i  luiiea  nil'  nri  iyiii[)ii,-.iii.(i  iimrtr.     vi  iiiiiil 

^hf  liiul  iust  her  hiisbiuiJ  ;  she  now  loet  his 

child.    The  populace  of  the  ■■'■'■  where 

uiijinioiously  agrevd  to  admit  no  us  or 

or  Jiny  other  sia;n  of  lejoicinjEf  \  -^ i  neJir 

Douse,  Je&t  they  should  seem,  by  an  ill-timed  triumph, 
FJnKiilt  ovei  hi^r  iCiifC.    There  uas  a  justness  in  this,  and 
>ever  kii  ople  knowii  that  Uiey  made  no  small 

ICC  on  .»n.' 

<  hi^  thirty- fourth  year.    His  remains 

I'.wich,     A  monument  was  erected  to 

iiy,   lu    1700,  by  the   -^      '■         i   of  liis  milive 

a  public  monument  in  ler  Abbey  was 

the  House  of  Comniuii>  m  ii.r.>,  and  opened  to 

)lic  ill  1773:  a  marble  fctatue  wiuj   voted  by  the 

Massachnsctta. 

REV.  CHARLES,  was  born  at  Dublin.  I4th 

IVUi,  and  was  tlie  yoiuigest  son  of  Theobald 

].  of  Blackhali,  in  tlie  county  of  Kildare  (at  the 

witii (renerai  Wolfe).   The  deatli  of  his^  tuther 

vviu  still  a  cliild  occasioned  the  removal  of 

England.    After  being  at  several  schools  he 

Ty  sent  to  Winchester  college,  where,  uiuJer  Mr. 

senr..  he  di>itine'iiisbed  himself  by  his  rapid  pii> 

viully'iy  the  talent  ho 

ion.     In  18»)9  he  en- 

Mi^  tr.  I  iiiiijiii. '.I  iiciu  iklthe  usual  period  he 

Ined  a  scholarshiji,  and  became  a  most  active  colle^' 

jr.     Mo"*!  of  his  poem-i,  his  biographer  tells  »i«.  weiv 

witliin  a  very  short  period,  during  his  abode  in 

.    H<.-  look  his  degree  of  R.A.  in  1814,  ajid  soon 

'  the  task  of  reading  for  a  felloweliip;  but 

ud  to  have  evinced  a  decided  genms  for 

^ati«s,  lus  habits  of  study  were  always   impulsive 

iltory,  and  he  soon  flagged  in  this  attempt.    A  dis- 

aeat  in  love  which  he  met  nith  at  last  deleruiiacd 

jBl7r  to  eive  it  up  altogether;   the  income  of  the 

'  !  V     ' '  '    ,  1-  enabled  him  to  marry  the  lady  to 

!  ;  *  but,  unhappily,'  says  his  biogra- 

'Bt^iiiv  X.  iitch  renderii!  "V"  "^o  incompatible 

honourablo  .ifation  hail  y  revived."     It 

r  111  r  this  <'ii-rut;.  .  1  no  iriflucncc  ill 

'  t  . ;  that  the  prevailing 

11  towards  the  miivii- 
, ,  lie  took  holy  urders  in  November,  1817. 
uiii  .nitered  upon  the  duties  of  the  curacy  of 

dycJog  ift  Uit  county  of  Tyrone,  from  which  however  in 
course  of  fi  fpw  weeks  he  removed  to  the  cxt«,>nsivie 
of  D'  ■  11^,  where  he  officiated  in  the  same 

ity.     1 J  devoted  himself  with  activity  and 

spinuai  Laiiinp,  and  soon  acquired  in  an  extra- 
' degree  tlie  alt^ichment  of  his  parishioners  of  all 
j^,.. ;.,,,.      Ui,i  Ji'ij,  exertions,  aad,  still  more  perhaps 
li;  I  to  the  welfare  of  others,  his  neglect  of 

I  own  -    -uJ  comfort,  speedily  began  to  wear  him 

;    a  cjjnsumptive   tendency  in    his  constitution,    of 
__  some  s>  mptoras  had  appeared  while  he  was  at  col- 
t.  was  confirmed;  a  hurried  journey  which  he  made  to 
in  May,  1821,  (in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  at 
>lic  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  to  receive;  a  deputa- 
fOai  th*  Irish  Tract  Society,)  broua;ht  his  malady  sud- 
'  i  :  and  immediately  after  his  return  home 
leave  his  pai  isli  and  place  himself  under 
niai  1,.   if  r.t  D'.ibHii.     There  for  a  short  time  he 
Unaecl  to   pi  I  :i     1      -laiially  with  his  usual*  energy  ; 
■  '  i-.  wi;,c  ;    as  winter  appiv.n,.hr-l  it  was 
he  should  goto  the  s  nice, 

I  lull  back  to  Holy  lu  ^     I'up 

I'lf  near  Exeter;  on  tiie  return 

^ I  Dublin ;  ia  August  he  made  a 

re  to  Bordeaux ;   iu  November,  as  a  last  remaining 

he  vimoved  to  the  shelter  of  the  Cove  of  Cork  ;  and 

on  t)ie  morning  at  the  2lBt  of  Februarj', 

nenccment  of  his  thirty-second  yeau". 

-itions  were  collected  and  published 

(he  Rev.  John  A.  Russell,  M.A„ 

,  under  tlie  title  of  '  Remains  of  the 

u%  A.B.,  ("urate  of  Donoughmore, 

From  this  small  volume,  wtuch  has 

.ar    (tlie  edition  before   us,  printed   in 

lie  Seventh),  the  a!.»ovc  facts  have  been 

Ab  iutere«ting  sketch  of  Wolfe's  history  is  alfio 


given  in  a  12mo  volume  eo(itl«il  *  College  Ucctiliectiaiu,' 

Jxiblishcd  at  London  iu  the  saiue  year  with  Ar  '  ' 
Russell's  work,  but  we  believe  some  months 
The  'Remains'  (filling  368  pp.)  eucisist  priiKij/.n:,  <,i 
FJtleen  Sermons,  an  appendix  of  miscellaneous  thoughts 
and  other  fragments,  and  some  juvenile  poems,  some 
letters,  and  other  compositions  inserted  in  the  Memoir, 
which,  including  tliese,  occupies  nearly  hall'  the  volume. 
Wolfe's  literary  reputation  rests  on  his  famous  ode  entitled 
'  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Mooie,'  which  he  composed  in 
1817,  on  readine  Southey's  prose  narrative  in  the  •  E<lin- 
burgh  Annual  Register,'  and  which  first  appeared  soon 
after  with  his  initials,  tJiough  without  his  knowledge,  in 
tlie  '  Newry  Telegraph,"  from  which  it  was  immediately 
copied  into  the  London  papei-s.  and  from  them  into  those 
of  Dublin.  The  poem,  which  in  the  pathos  of  a  noble  sim- 
plicity has  rarely  been  surpassed,  drew  much  atleution 
from  the  first :  but  its  authorship  remained  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  a  small  circle  of  Wolfe's  friends  or  associates  until 
the  question  came  to  be  publicly  discussed  in  consequence 
of  a  high  encomium  stated  in  Captain  Medwin's  '  Conver- 
sations of  Byron  '  (published  in  Htm),  to  have  been  passed 
upon  it  by  his  lordship.  The  lines  were  attributed  to  vaii 
ous  writers  ;  and  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced tliem  have  started  up  from  lime  to  time,  some  even 
within  the  last  three  or  four  vears:   '    '  of  these 

aUempts  to  defraud  llie  tme  aulnor  of  1  ave  been 

persisted  in.  There  are  some  lines  ol  >iiniL-a  written  to 
the  popular  Irish  air  '  Gramaciiree,"  wfiich  in  their  kind 
arc  little  inferior  in  merit  to  those  on  the  tmrial  of  Moort-. 
WOLFENBiJTTEL  is  one  of  the  ax  circles  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  comprising  an  nj-ea  of  about  230 square  mile.'', 
and  50,0010  inhabitants.  Wolfenbiittcl.thc  capital,  is  situated 
in  02"  iy  N.  lat.  ajid  hf  32'  E,  long.,  in  a  low  marshy  spot 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ocker,  which  flows  through  the 
city.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but  the  works  having 
fallen  into  decay  are  for  the  most  part  demolished,  and  are 
converted  into  public  walks.  It  is  divided  into  thi-ee  parts, 
fiz.  Uie  ntatlel,  or  fonnerly  fortiiied  part,  and  two  suburbs, 
containing  altopethcr  about  10,(J(J0  inhabitants.  Tlie  town 
is,  onthi  '  '  ill  hiiLit,  and  has  broadband  for  the  most 
part,  sb ;  is,  all  well  paved.     Till  1764  it  was  the 

residence  uj  .iv  <iukes,  in  whoso  palace  there  was  a  manu- 
factory of  tapestry  and  a  tlualre.  Opposite  the  palace 
stands  the  line  building  erected  by  Duke  Augustus  in  I72y, 
on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  containine:  on  the 
groimd-floor  the  Ducal  liiding-school,  and  above  it  the 
celebrated  library,  which  was  rendered  still  more  famons 
by  *  The  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments,'  jiublished  by  its  Ubra- 
rian,  the  learned  G.  fi.  Lewing,  to  whom  a  monumciit 
is  erected.  This  library  contains  &  great  number  of  the 
e&riiest  impresaions  and  10,(J(X)  MS8.  It  seems  that  no 
srood  catalogue  has  been  made,  for  some  aceounts  tay  that 
it  consists  of  270.(X)0  volumes,  others  of  200,00),  while 
others  again  reduce  it  to  110,0(10:  among  them  there  ia  a 
large  collection  of  Bibles.  I'he  town  has  four  churches,  of 
which  that  of  QL  Mar}'  is  remoikabie  (or  its  size;  an 
antient  arsenal,  now  used  as  barracks ;  a  large  poor-house  ; 
an  orphan  a'<\  lum ;  a  good  gy  mnasium ;  and  severid  schools. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable  tradie  in  yam,  and  they 
also  manufacture  linen,  leather  gloves,  japanned  wares,  paper- 
haogings,  silk,  diaper,  tobacco,  lic^neurs,  and  vitriol ;  there 
are  likewise  some  tanneries  and  distilleries.  Wolfenbiittel 
is  tlie  seat  of  several  pubhc  offices,  for  the  whole  duchy, 
of  the  consistory  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for 
Waldeck,   Lippe.   and   Brunswick.      The   pretty  country 


seat  Antoincltenruh,   hv 

EulleJ  down.   Near  the  • 
'iedeidahlnra,  whf  ■• 
dahlum  formerly  k' 
fine  gallery  of  p.un 


:   "ra  into  decay,  has  been 

he  livo  villages  Ober  and 

.u.iiul  ducal  palace  of  Salz- 

now  totally  destroyed.     The 

kli  it  contained  (sixty  of  the 


most  voluaLla  of  w  Inch  were  carried  away  by  the  French 
in  L800.  but  restored,  we  presume,  in  1 81 5)  has  been 
removed  to  Brunswick,  whore  it  is  deposited  in  the  ar- 
senal, together  with  the  museum  of  antiquities  and  other 
works  of  art. 

i.Brodcbaus.  Conversations  Lexteoti :  'Ha»»e\t  HttndiucJi 
dfr  Geoff raphir,  vol.  v  ""  i  "  "  ■'-,  by  lionchel- 
mann  ;  Cannahith.  Lc/i  ".) 

WOLFF.  JOHA"^  "^  A.  a  cdebrated 

German  mathijmoi  r,  svas  bom  at  Bres- 

lau.  Jnnunr>' 24,  lo;.',  ;i;4c  showed  a  taste 

for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.    His  father,  vrju)  wu  a 
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brewer,  strongly  encouraged  in  him  this  disposition ;  he 
became  his  first  preceptor,  and,  having  instructed  him  in 
[the  Latin  lansruage,  he  sent  him  to  Ihc  public  school  of 
[the  town,  in  order  that  he  mipht  have  tfie  benefit  of  the 
Fbest  masters  which  it  aftbrded.    The  youth  there  studied 
Miligcntly  the   philosopliy  of  the   age,  and   he  acquired 
[•uch  a  facility  in  the  j)ractiee  of  disputinr,  that  he  is  said 
I  to  have  become  the  nval  of  his  tutors ;  but  before  he  was 
[twenty  years  of  age,  having  obtained  information  of  the 
Bvolution  which  the  writino^s  of  Descartes  had  begun  to 
iucc  in  the  schools,  he  was  actuated  by  a  strong  desire 
Nicome  acquainted  with  them.    The  result  of  nis  ap- 
^Jillealion  to  the  Cartesian  phihwophy  was  a  determination 
to    cultivate  mathematical  science   for  tlie    purpose   ol 
founding  on  its  principles  a  system  of  metaphysics.   With 
this  object  in  view  he  passed  tiirough  a  course  of  raathe- 
niiitics  at  the  University  of  .Jena,  and  he  aflerwards  went 
to  I>eipiijr,  where  he  resided  during  three  or  four  years. 
I  Here,  in  17f)3,  he  began  to  deliver  lectures;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  published  two  tracts,  one  entitled  'De  Rotis 
Dentalis,'  and  the   other  'De  Algorithmo  Infinitesimali 
^Differential!.'    The  ability  displayed  in  these  dissertations 
procured  lor  Wolff  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  country;  he  became  intimate  with  Tschirn- 
'  hausen  and  Leibnitz,  and  by  them  he  was  encouraged  in 
Ijis  views  of  giving  to  Germany  a  national  philosfiphy  whicli 
Blight  replace  that  of  Aristotle  a.s  then  understood.    He  at 
first  intended  to  enter  the  church  as  a  profession,  but  he 
was  finally  induced  to  seek  an  appointment  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  which  he  might  continually  advance  his  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences.    He  became  therefore   a  candidate 
for  a  professor's  chair,  and  in  1707  he  was  appointed  to 
eive  instruction  in  pure  and  mixed  malliematics  in  the 
University  of  Halle.     It  was  while  he  held  this  post  that 
he  wrote  his  tract  entitled  'De  Mcthodo  Mathematica,' 
and  his  'Elementa  Matheseos  UniversjE,'  of  which  last 
work  an  enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Geneva  be- 
tween the  yeai's  1732  and  1741,  m  five  volumes,  4to.    The 
first  volume  contains  the  following  Kubjccts  : —  *  Coramen- 
'  tat io  de  Methodo  Mathematica ;  Arilhmetica ;  Geometria ; 
.  Trigonometria  plana  et  sphaerica :'  the  second,  *  Mechanica 
cuniSlatica;  Hydrostatica,  &c.  :'  thethird, 'Oplica  ;   Fer- 
spcctiva  afijue    Astronomia :'    the   fourth,  '  Geographia; 
C'hronologia  ;   Gnomonica;  Pyrotechnia  et  Aichiteclura:' 
and  the  firth,  *  Conimentatio  de  Pnccipuis  Scriptis  Mathe- 
|i  maticis,  8:c.'    He  also  published  at  Leipzig  and   Frank- 
fort, in  1728,  '  Tabulae  Sinuum  atque  Tangentium  tani 
naturalium  quam  artificialium,  una  cum  Logarithrais  nu- 
meronim  vulgarium,  &c.'     Being  made  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Leipzig,  ne  wrote  several  memoirs 
relating  to  mathematics  anu  physics,  wliich  were  inserted 
in  the  '  Acta  Eruditoram,'  and  in  1710  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

But  the  life  of  Wolff  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  metnphyiical  and  moral  philosophy  ;  and  between 
the  yeans  1712  and  1723  he  wrote  his  'Thoughts  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind ;  on  the  Deity  and  the  Uui- 
Tei'sc  ;  on  the  Operation.s  of  Nature  ;  on  the  Search  alter 
Happiness;'  ana,  as  a  sequel  to  the  lastt  'Tlioughta  on 
Society  as  a  means  of  advancing  Human  Happiness.' 
These  worlcs  were  published  separately  in  the  German 
language,  a  medium  till  then  unemployed  in  treating  such 
subjects,  but  the  circumstance  proiduced  the  best  effects 
by  promoting  in  that  country  the  study  of  philosophy. 
At  a  later  period  he  published  in  the  same  language  a 
Dictionary  of  Mathematics, 

While  ihus  employed,  and  while  his  talents  were  pro- 
curing for  him  invitations  to  occupy  the  chairs  of  philo- 
Bophy  at  Wittenberg,  Leipzig,  and  St.  ^Petersburg,  a  serious 
oppoiilion  Io  his  person  and  writings  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  University  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
memoer.  Tliis  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  in- 
trigues of  the  theological  professors,  one  of  whom  con- 
ceived a  violent  dislike  to  Wolff  because  the  latter,  who 
held  the  post  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  de- 
clining to  receive  his  son  on  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
|.  had  appointed  Thummig,  one  of  his  own  pupils,  to  be  his 
auistant.  In  surh  circumstances  subji-cts  of  accusation 
are  not  long  wanting,  and  Wolff  was  charged  with  en- 
deavouring to  subvert  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deitv.  and"  to  disturb  the  religious  belief  of  the  students  in 
the  University,  while  his  nietaphysical  principles  were 
violently  onlicised  by  Stabler  in  a  work  which  was  pub- 


lished at  Jena.  It  happened  al»o  that  Wolif,  ia  ooe  of  bia 
lectures  had  spoken  highly  in  favour  of  the  monl  precepti 
of  Confucius,  which  had  then  recently  been  made  Vnonnto 
the  people  of  Europe  through  the  reaearches  of  the  Jtwdl 
missionaries  in  the  East ;  ar^  this  approbation  of  tltc  doe^ 
trines  of  a  heathen  philosopher  was  considered  !»*  a 
though  Wolff  was  so  far  from  being  aware  of  u. 
of  of!ence,  that,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  to  the  t, 
Berlin,  he  intended  to  publish  the  discourse  at  Ruts*  wik 
the  consent  of  the  Inquisition.  Tlie  king  of  Pnnetia, bettj 
instigated  by  some  of  the  military'  authorities,  ••  ' 
sented  that  the  sentiments  of  Wolff  might  b*. 
gerous  to  the  state  by  holding  out  to  the  soldiers  an 
for  desertion,  suddenly  deprived  the  profesor  of  II 

Eointraeut,  and  issued  an  order  that   ■  "     ' ''  -■:i 
ingdom  in  two  days.    Wolff  acc^ 
1723,  left  Halle  and  went  to  reside  at  ' 
kindly  received  by  the  landgrave,  \v] 
the  title  of  councillor,   ana  apjioitii. 
matiiematics  and  philosophy  at  Marburg,     ll 
sided  about  eighteen  yeaw,  and  during  that  ti 
lished  his  metaphysical  works.     The  first 
these  is  entitled  '  Philosophia  Rationalis, 
Ihodo  scientifica  pertraclata,'  4to.,   1728.     llxc  oi 
'  Psychologia   Empirica,  &c.,'   4lo.,   1728;     'Pi 
prima,  sive  Ontologia,  &c.,'  4to.,  1730  ;  '  Cosniol 
neralis,' 4to.,   1731;  '  Psychologia  HafionalLs,*  41 
Theologia  Naturalis,'  4to.,   1737;   'Philosophia 
Universalis,' 4lo..  1738-9;  and  'Philosophia   MoiimH 
Ethica,'  4to..  1732. 

Amidst  these  labours  Wolff  found  time  to  vrri 
fence  of  his  doctrines,  and  by  degrees  the  violei 
antagonists  began   to  abate.     Among  them  t 
many  who  disapproved  of  the  strong  measures  whij 
been  adopted  against  him,  and  there  were  some 
sired  his  return  in  the  hope  of  promoting  a  j'eviv 
taphysical  science  in  Pmasia.     Frederick  the  Gtw 
he    a.<*cendcd    the  throne,    appointed    commi«di 
examine  Wolff's  writings  ana  inquire  in'     ! 
his  batiishment,  and  the  report  being  fa\ 
in  1733  invited  back  to  Halle;    the   inv..„, 
peated  six  years  afterwards,  but  it  was  not  lill 
was  accepted.    Wolff  had  been,  in  17'2."i    :■ 
honorary  professor  of  the  Academy  at  St.  1 
in  1733  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tin 
Sciences  at  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  he  was  made  privy 
vice-chancellor,  and  professor  of  international  \ 
king  afterwards  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Unt 
and  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the  dignity  of  a  Bwron 
Empire  was  conferred  upon  him.     R  is  raid  howc»ef 
Wolff  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  1h  '    ' 
were   not  well  attended  ;  either  age  had 
powers,  or,  as  it  is  supposed,  his  numerous  y,  ......j, 

m  the  hands  of  all  the  German  students,  his  ormf 
tions  were  no  longer  nece.s,sarj'.     Being  attacked 
gout  in  the  stomach,  he  died,  having  borne  hi»  mi 
with  fortitude  and  Christiau  piety,  April  9,  17M,  fat 
76th  year  of  his  age. 

Tlie  merit  of  Wolff  consisted  in  a  correct  and  mcthi 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  philosophic  -v 

than  in  discovery.    He  borrowed  freely  ub! 

diate  predecessors,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  tu-.d  ^wnL 
the   writers  of  the  Aristotelian  school ;   and.  haviu^ 
earnest  desire  to  combine   utility  "i''    '     ■'     ' 
voured  to  reduce  the  apparently  h^ 
under  one  system,    That  ne  complclt., 
difficult  task  it  is  too  much  to  say  ;  cntei' 
ject  of  introducing  in   philosophical   ii 
precise  methods  which  are  employed  in 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  want  o> 
the   elements  of   the   former   branch  oi 
renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  concl.. 
abstract  reasonings.     In  slating  a  philoaujjhii-xl 
tion  which   perhaps  is  self-evulent,   he   oil  en  e\ 
tedious  demonstration  in  order  that  ' 
pcndence  on  some  more  genc/al  th< 
It;   and  his  developments  are  remaiku..' It  n.r  nnri 
ordinary  prolixity. 

Worn  divides  human  knowl*>r1<n' 
torical,  philosophical,  and  mall 
includes  everything  relating  to  i 
terial  being,  that  is,  whatever  ia  cognuablt  by  the 
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^rnal  conviction.  The  second  he  considers  as 
r-sdinjf  the  reasons  of  things ;  and  he  states  its 
"Ke  the  explanation  of  the  reason  that  \s'hat  is 
ay  be  realized.  His  third  division  constitutes  the 
of  quantity.  He  divides  psychology  into  two 
:h  are  designated  rational  and  empirical,  and  the 
listinguished  from  the  latter  as  the  science  of 
sible  relatively  to  the  soul  only.  He  defines 
general,  the  facultyof  demonstrating, 
ars  to  have  formed  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  (he 
of  the  sciences,  his  taste  leading  him  to  seek 
s  of  their  connection  only  in  their  bcin{j  deduced 
principles,  which  he  conceived  to  exist  in  the 
lier^anding  ;  and  his  criterion  of  truth  consisted 
^^  predicated  being  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
i3jcct.  His  dissertations  on  the  employment  of 
L*»,  and  on  the  deductions  drawn  from  experience, 
i  -^elopraents  of  a  few  general  maxims,  very  just 
^  ana  his  views  on  the  liberty  of  philosophizing 
~r.  Ihough,  at  the  time  they  were  wTittcn,  tliey  ap- 
bold. 
"t"  ^physical  theory  maintnJned  its  ground  in  Ger- 
•  rri  the  death  of  Leibnitz  to  the  time  when  the 
•Cif  "Kant  was  formed.  He  is  considered  as  the  dis- 
*^*\  ooramentator  of  the  former  philosopher ;  and  he 
^^<^  a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony  from  whence 
V*  Vh\e  conformity  of  the  operations  of  the  soul  with 
it'^r  the  body,  but  he  differed  from  his  master  in  con- 
jtt<^^  tViat  harmony  not  as  a  result  of  the  will  of  the 
eiV^i  \jvit  of  the  changes  which  are  continually  in  opera- 
>\^  \he  universe  :  the  latter  he  considered  as  a  piece  of 
J^*-t\ism  set  in  motion  by  its  first  cause.  He  demon- 
at  length  the  existence  of  God,  taking  care  at  the 
B'  tanie  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Being  from 
of  the  soul  of  the  world;  and  he  maintained  the 
that  the  Author  of  the  vmivtrse  being  all-perfect 
have  necessarily  created  (he  best  of  all  possible 
Ws.  Asserting  also  the  perfect  freedom  of  man's  will, 
[.idmits  that  this  freedom  is  limited  to  the  power  of 
ting  what  appears  to  be  the  best  under  existing  cir- 
Dmst«nces. 

His  general  rule  of  morality  is,  that  each  man  shoiild,  as 
~ch  as  depends  on  himself,  do  what  may  render  his  own 
'  ion  and  that  of  others  as  perfect  as  possible.     While 
Iging  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  moraHty,  he 
that  man  is  in  some  respects  a  law  to  himself; 
'action  is  good  or  bad  in  itself,  independently  of 
ne  precepts,  and  that  the  conduct  of  man  ought  not  to 
Uluenceu  merely  by  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope 
(ward.    NTaturaJ  law  is,  in  his  mind,  identical  with  rao- 
f,  and  he  makes  both  to  depend  on  the  obligation  man 
ler  to  advance  constantly  to\vards  perfection. 
folff's  political   science  is   lounded   on  the  principle 
everything  should  be  done  for  the  pviblic  benefit  and 
laintenance  of  public  security  t  he  considers  a  limited 
irchv  as  the  most  favourable   for  the  attainment  of 
endfs,  though  he  admits  that  this  is  rot  without  some 
iveniences.  He  leaves  to  the  prince  the  right  of  deter- 
ling  what  is  best  for  the  public  good,  but  he  makes  him 
*BCl  to  the  laws  of  his  country.    He  inquires  into  the 
PS  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  his  views  on  tliis  sub- 
are  confined  chiefly  to  the  state  of  society  in  his  own 
and  want  the  generality  which  is  consistent  with  the 
tnt  state  of  this  branch  of  science. 
lis  political  works  are,  '  Jus  Naturae,'  Francofurti  et 
ie,  viii.  torn.  4to.,  1732 ;  and  '  Jus  Gentium,'  Halle, 

dovici,  Vila,  fata  ti  tcripta,  Ch.   li'olffii,  Leipzig ; 
aphie  Univeratlle.) 

or,  PIUS  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
ished  German  actors  of  the  present  centurj',  was  born 
iBi  at  Augsburg.  His  parents  designed  him  for  one 
e  learned  professions,  but  his  own  inclination,  as  well 
lis  natural  talents,  led  him  to  the  stage.  In  llSM  he 
one  of  the  actors  engaged  at  Weimar,  the  theatre  of 
rliich  place  was  then  regarded  as  the  model  for  all 
renuanr.  Schiller  and  Golhe  were  themselves  actively 
Tiga(;ccf  in  conducting  the  theatre  and  training  the  actors. 
la  Wolff  was  a  man  of  much  greatei  talent  than  the  ma- 
arity  of  actons,  Gi3the  look  especial  trouble  with  him, 
rained  him  on  sound  artistic  principles,  and  afterwards 
leclared  that  Woltf  had  become  an  actor  auite  to  his 
nind.  Wolff  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  perform- 
P,  C,  No.  1744. 
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ing  of  tragic  characters  and  youthful  heroes,  which  he 
acted  to  perfection.  His  performance  of  Hamlet,  the 
Marquis  Poaa,  Max.PiccoIomini,  Wcisslingen,  Orestes,  and 
Tosso,  made  such  an  impression  in  Germany,  that  to  this 
day  be  is  considered  the  standard  by  which  other  actors 
are  measured.  At  a  later  period  he  occasionally  also 
acted  comic  and  humorous  characters,  in  which  he  was 
much  admired,  though  tragedy  was  at  all  times  his  peculiar 
field,  in  which  he  was  unsurpassed.  In  1816  he  became  a 
member  of  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin. 

He  died  at  Weimar  in  1828.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  wrote  several  dramas,  which  were  well  received, 
and  some  of  which  are  still  favourite  plnys  in  Germany, 
Three  of  them,  '  Caesario,'  a  comedy, '  Pflicht  urn  Pflicht,' 
and  '  Preciosa,*  form  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  which 
he  published  under  the  title  '  Dramatische  Spiele,'  Berlin, 
182:i,  but  the  collection  was  not  continued,  and  his  other 
plays  appeared  separately  at  different  times.  '  Preciosa' 
lias  become  celebrated  by  being  taken  by  C.  M.  von  Weber 
as  the  text  for  one  of  his  most  popular  operas.  His  other 
plays  are — 'Der  Hund  des  Aubri,'  a  farce,  (lierlin,  1822)  ; 
'  Der  Mann  von  fiinfzig  Jahren'  f  Berlin,  1830j;  'Trcuc 
siegt  in  Liebesnetzen,'  and  '  Der  Kammerdiener'  (Berlin, 
1H32). 

(Gervinua,  Neucre  Geschichtc  der  Poet.  National-LUeru' 
trtr  der  Deuttchen,  i'u,  p.  059 ;  Brockhaus,  Conver  tat  ions- 
Lexicon.') 

WOLFRAM  YON  F.SCIIENBACH.  a  MinnesUnger. 
who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
the  best  German  poet  of  his  lime.  He  was  probably  born 
at  a  castle  called  Eschenbach,  which  seems  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  he  was  descended 
from  a  nobJe  family.  After  having  been  made  a  knight,  he 
led  the  life  of  a  warlike  troubadour,  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire  received  him  with  equal  satisfaction  in  their  camp 
ancf  at  their  court.  He  was  present  at  the  famous  poetical 
festival  on  the  Wartburg.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
retired  to  his  native  country :  he  died  in  1220. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  a  very  fertile  poet.  Of 
his  numerous  productions  the  greater  part  however  aje 
jost,  but  his  principal  poem  has  most  luckily  been  pre> 
served  in  Ms.  at  St.  Gallen  and  at  some  other  places. 
This  poem  is  entitled  '  Parzival :'  the  subject  of  it  is  partly 
taken  from  French  and  Provencal  models — the  holy  Gral 
being  the  marvellous  object  which  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
P.irziva],  pursues  in  a  long  course  of  adventures.  He  at 
la«t  becomes  king  of  the  Gral,  and  thus  enjoys  the  purest 
happiness  and  perfection  which  man  can  attain.  There  is 
an  epical  tendency  in  the  poem,  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  call  it  an  epic;  full  of  deep  thoughts  on  the  destiny  of 
man,  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  his  soul,  on  his  religious 
and  moral  duties,  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  poems  which  are 
peculiar  to  German  literature,  and  of  which  Gothe's  '  Faust' 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  striking  specimen.  The 
'Parzival' was  written  about  1205.  It  was  first  printed  in 
1477,  fol.,  in  an  incorrect  and  mutilated  edition,  which  was 
reprinted  and  somewhat  corrected  in  the  first  volume  of 
*  Samralung  Altdeutscher  Gcdichte,'  by  Miiller,  who  col- 
lated the  MS.  of  St.  Gallen.  The  other  extant  works  of 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  are,  2, 'Titurel,'  first  printed  in 
1477,  4to.,  a  fragment  of  an  introductory  poum  to  Parzival, 
and  in  Gervinus's  opinion  the  finest  specimen  of  anticnt 
German  poetry,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
poem, likewise  called  'Titurel.'  which  wasonce  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Wolfram  ;  3,  '  Willehalm  von  Orangis'  (Wil- 
liam of  Orange),  in  Manesse's  colteclion  of  Minncsangcrs, 
where  there  are  also  several  of  the  authors  minor  lyrical 
paems.  An  excellent  critical  edition  of  all  the  extant  pro- 
ductions of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  published  by 
Lachmann,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo..  who  has  added  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  Lifeand  Works  of  the  author.  Wolfram, 
according  to  contemporary  writers,  was  a  verj'  learned  man ; 
hi-i  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  elegant,  ^nA  the  difficidties 
which  exist  are  rather  due  to  the  mystical  tendency 
of  the  author  and  his  transcendental  ideas,  than  to  a  want 
of  tho.se  qualities  which  constitute  a  great  writer. 

(Geniiiua,  Getckichte  der  Poetitchen Naiional-Lileralur 
der  Deutschen,  vol.  i.,  p.  407-133.) 

WOLFR.i.M.     [Tun  err  EN.] 

WOLGA.     [Volga.] 

WOLGEMUTH,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  old  German 
painter  and  engraver  on  copper  and  in  wood,  was  born  at 
Niirnberg  in  1434.     He  was  the  first  German  artist  who 
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attained  any  deeree  of  excellence  in  painting,  and  he  has 
the  additional  honour  of  having  been  the  master  of  Albert 
DiJrer.  WolRemuth's  wood-cuts  are  the  oldest  prints  of 
that  class  in  Germany  of  which  the  artist  is  known,  and 
they  are  extremely  scarce.  Wolgemuth's  paintings  are 
likewise  scarce  ;  there  are  two  in  the  Augustine  church  at 
Niimberg,  another  in  Our  Iiady's  chapel,  and  a  Last  Judg- 
ment in  the  town-house  of  the  same  place ;  and  one  m 
the  church  of  Scliwalmch  for  which  he  was  paid,  in 
irH)7,  fKK)  florins,  for  that  period  a  very  great  sum :  some 
years  after  this  the  celebrated  Amberger  charged  the  em- 
I)oror  I'harles  V.  for  his  portrait  only  35  florins.  There  is 
also  a  valuable  work  by  him  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  of 
Vienna,  painted  in  1511 ;  another  in  the  louvre  at  Paris; 
and  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Miinich  there  arc  five  pieces  by 
Wolgemuth.  He  died  in  1519.  aged  8."). 
The  king  of  Bavaria  possesses  a  portrait  of  Wolgemuth, 

Sainted  in  1516,  in  his  82nd  year,  by  his  pupil  Albert 
Hirer;  this  is  inscribed  upon  the  back  of  the  picture. 

Wolgemuth's  style  has  tlic  defects  of  the  works  of  art  of 
his  age,  especially  in  design ;  his  works  however  are  care- 
fully finished,  exhibit  much  expression,  and  in  the  dra- 
peries are  superior  to  the  works  of  many  of  the  eminent 
German  painters  who  succeeded  him. 

Wolgemuth  and  Pleydenwurff  cut  in  wood  the  illustra- 
tions of  a  curious  and  celebrated  old  work  in  folio,  known 
as  the  '  Niimberg  Chronicle '  of  Hartmann  Schedel,  a  phy- 
sician. It  was  published  first  in  Latin,  in  1493,  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  its  author,  and  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man in  the  following  year.  Tlie  cuts  consist  of  views  of 
towns  and  portraits  of  eminent  men.  Tlic  Latin  edition  is 
the  better ;  the  title  commences — •  Liber  Chroniconim  per 
viam  Epitomatis  et  Breviarii  compilatus,'  &c. 

Tliere  are  several  old  prints  and  wood-cuts  marked  W, 
which  have  been  attributed  to  Wolgemuth,  but  from  their 
inferiority  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
them :  two  other  old  engravers,  Wenceslaus  and  J.  Walch, 
marked  their  prints  with  a  W,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
Woleremuth  ever  did. 

(Doppelmayer,  IJiitoriitche  Narhricht,  ij-c. ;  Fiorillo, 
Gpschichte  der  Z«ichnenden  Kiinste,  ^'C.) 

WOLKONSKOIT.  Amorphous.  Structure  compact. 
Fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal.  Hai-dness  2*5.  Colour 
light  emerald-green.  Streak  bluisli-green  and  shining. 
Opaque.  Nearly  dull.  Specific  gravity  2-2.  It  is  so  ex- 
tremely fragile  tnat  it  readily  falls  to  pieces  on  a  slight  blow. 

It  is  found  at  Perm  in  Russia. 

Analysis  by  Berthier — 

Oxide  of  chromium    .        .34*0 
Oxide  of  iron     .         .  7*2 

Silica        .         .         .        27-2 
Magnesia  .         .  7*2 

Water       .         .         .        232 

nft-8 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM,  author  of  '  The  Religion  of 
Nature  Delincatcil,' wasbomat  Coton-CInnford  in  Stafford- 
shire,  on  the  2(jth  of  March,  1G59.  He  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  considerable  StafTordshire  family,  but  be- 
longed to  a  younger  and  a  poor  branch  of  it.  •  When  he 
was  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  a  Latin  school  was  opened 
at  Shenston  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father,  a  private 
gentleman  of  a  small  fortune,  then  resided :  and  Mr.  Wol- 
laston  was  immediately  sent  to  the  master  of  it  for  such  in- 
struction as  he  was  capable  to  give  him,  and  continued 
near  two  years  under  his  caie.  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to 
Litchfield  school,  in  which  a  great  confusion  soon  after 
happened,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city  turned  the 
master  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  Many  scholars  followed 
the  ejected  master ;  and  Mr.  Wollaston  amongst  the  rest. 
He  remained  with  him  till  he  quitted  his  school,  which 
was  about  three  years ;  and  then,  the  schism  being  ended, 
he  returned  into  the  free-school,  and  continued  there  about 
a  year.  This  was  all  the  schooling  Mr.  Wollaston  ever 
had."  (Clarke's  Lifn  of  rFol/astnn,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  the  •  Religion  of  Nature."  8vo.,  1750,  p.  v.)  On  the  18th 
of  .Tune,  1074,  he  was  eutcrod  a  pensioner  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  almost  without  in- 
terruption until  ill*  2!Mli  of  September.  1C81.  by  which 
time  lie  had  tiiken  liis  Msisler  of  Artb'  degree  and  deacon's 
oixlers.  He  wns  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  a  fellovv- 
tliip  in  his  college,  for  which  he  had  labouredwith  ureat 
diligence,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  which  he  liad  s-ub- 


mitteil  to  much  inconTcnience  fVom  poverty  during  }Am 
residence  in  the  tmiversity.  On  leaving  college  he  too«3 
the  situation  of  assistant-master  at  Birmingham  school,  iiks 
shortly  after  he  joined  the  School  he  obtained  a  ledui«»hicr 
in  a  ctiapel  two  miles  out  of  Birmingham.  After  havinfi. 
filled  the  situation  of  assistant-master  for  about  four yearru 
he  was  appointed  second  master  of  the  school,  which  bjKr 
three  masters  and  two  assistant-masters,  and  at  the  5asB. 
time  took  priest's  orders.  This  mastership  was  \nwt^gf 
only  70/.  a  year.  Out  of  his  small  income  he  wu  abcf  j 
to  give  assistance  to  two  brothers  who  had  got  into  diOlJ 
eidties.  '  In  the  good  offices  which  he  did  them  at  flit 
time,'  says  the  biographer  who  has  been  already  qiiotaJ< 
'  he  seems  rather  to  nave  overacted  his  part,  for  tw  i  • 
dulged  his  affection  for  them  more  than  was  consiktst« 
with  a  due  regard  to  his  own  welfare,  as  h«  was  then  o  . 
cumstanced.' 

In  August,  1688,  the  poor  schoolmaster  suddenly  bauo 
himself  in  af&uence  by  the  death  of  a  second  couaii,i?  ^ 
head  of  his  own  brancn  of  the  Wollaston  family,  Mr.  W>f7 
last  on  of  Shenton,  in  Leicestershire,  who  greatly  to  hii  <ro  i 
surprise  made  him  his  heir.  This  gentleman  Iiad  not  ki>I 
before  his  death  lost  his  only  son,  and  not  choosing  to  g^  < 
his  estate  to  his  daughters,  proceeded  to  settle  it  or'  rii 
uncle  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  But  a  furt>i  i 
acquaintance  with  his  younger  relative,  and  the  hirii  c£»  , 
racter  which  he  heard  of  him,  led  him  before  his  deaiif  ta 
revoke  this  settlement  and  make  another.  '  His  conansB. 
Shenton  was  used  to  employ  persons  privately,  to  obiOBc 
our  author's  behaviour,  who  little  suspected  any  tm  • 
matter.  And  his  behaviour  was  found  to  he  such,  tnat  Jub 
stricter  the  olwervations  were  upon  it,  the  more  they  fan^r. 
to  his  advantage.  In  fine,  Air.  Wollaston  beeKin»m 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  our  author's  merit,  that  he  reto'sr 
the  before-mentioned  settlement  and  made  a  will  ir»i 
favour.'    (Clarke's  Life,  p.  xi.) 

Wollaston  now  went  to  reside  in  London,  and  on   .^ 
26th   of   November,   1689,  married  a  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Charlton,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  brought 
another  accession  of  fortune.    He  now  devoted  hiiKTS^ 
entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  amK  Air 

Eurstiit  of  learning.  '  He  may  most  truly  be  said,"  obserrar 
is  biographer,  '  to  have  settled  in  London,  for  he  r^ 
seldom  went  out  of  it.  He  took  no  delight  in  unnecew 
journeys,  and  for  above  thirty  years  before  his  death  m 
not  been  absent  from  his  habitation  in  Charter  House  SqM 
so  much  as  one  whole  night.'  (p.  xiv.)  His  studies  were  pii» 
cipallydirected  to  the  antieut  languages,  and  monliHd 
theology,  and  embraced  mathematics  and  natural  pbikfr 
phy,  and  the  Arabic  language.   In  1C90  he  published  a pi» 

J)hrase  of  a  part  of  the  •  Book  of  Ecclcsiastes.*  and  in  170 
le  composed  and  printed,  but  only  for  private  cireulstiti, 
a  small  I^tin  grammar.    Tlie  '  Religion  of  Nature  Ddi- 
neated'  was  published  in  1724,  but  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore his  deatn.    A  number  of  other  works,  which  he  hid 
written  during  his  four-and-thirty years'  studiou:,  residence 
in  London,  were  committed  by  him  to  the  flames  a  ihat 
time  before  his  death.    The  following  is  a  ]i>>t  of  maiiB- 
scripts  which  were  found  after  his  death,  and  which  te 
biographer  supposes  escaped  the  same  fate  only  by  their 
being  forgotten : — 1,  A  Hebrew  Grammar ;  2,  Tyrocinii 
Arabica  et  Syriaca;'   3,  'Specimen  VocabulariiDiblifr 
Hebraic!,  literis  nostratibus  quantum  fcrt  Unguarum  Dit* 
sonantia  descripti ;'  4,  'Formulae  quaedam  Gcniarinae;' 3. 
'  De  Generibus  Pedum,  Metronim,  Carminum,  &c.  apail 
Judaeos,  Grsecos,  et  Latinos  :*  6, '  De  Vocum  Tonis  Monitio 
ad  Tyrones ;'  7, '  Rudimenta  ad  Mathe»in  et  Philcsophiaa 
spectantia;'    8,  'Miscellanea    Pliilologica ;'  9,  'Opiniom 
of  the  Antient  Philosophers ;'  10,  '  'lovttitKa,  sive  Keli- 
gionis   et   Literaturs3   Judaicse   Synoijsis;'   11,    'A  I'ol- 
lection  of  some  Antiquities  and  Particulars  in  the  Ill^tm' 
of  Mankind,  tending  to  show  that  Men  have  not  been  htw 
upon  this  Earth  from  Eternity,'  &c. ;  12,  '  Some  Piumc?> 
relating  to  the  History  of  Chmt,  collected  out  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Fathers;'  13,  'A  Treatise  relating  to  the  .liw.s«f 
their  Antiquities,  language,  &c.'     Besides  these  ther«n» 
a  numerous  collection  of  "sermons  found.    From  the  titl*» 
it  may  be  supposed  that  many  of  these  manuscript  woiki 
were  composejl  to  assist  his  own  studies.     '  What  rerider* 
it  tliB  more  pi-obfible.'  says  Dr.  Clarke.  *  or  indeed  a!iiio*l 
beyoiul  doubt,  that  he  would  have  destroyed  lh«'ffe  liU- 
wis«  if  Im  had  remem'oered  them,  is  that  several  of  those 
which  remain  undcstroved  are  onlv  rudiments  or  ro'.isr'iif 
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(0ii«*  of  what  he  aAerwaril«  reconwifired  and  cajrried 

i:J  which  «oou  ader  such  revival  he 

ed  to  the  flames,  as  being  still,  in  his 

inui  pcrl'cciion  to  wliicli  he  Ueuired  and 

bring  theru.'  ip.  xxiii.) 

ud  oil  the  2ath  of  Otlobsr.   1724,  in  liis 

The  ininieiliatc  vnmc  uf  his  ileatli  was  a 

Atra,  which  liuppent'd  wl>cii  he  was   in  a 

.th.     His  wife  hud  died  four  years  before. 

^  mo»l  iiappily  tui^ctber  for  thiiiy  yi^ars,  and 

UM  liim  eJeveii  cliildien,  of  whom  jievcn  stir- 

falher.     He  wah  buried  by  tlie  side  of  hit  wife 

rch  of  Great  Finborouph  in  Suffolk,  wJiere  one 

eitatea   lay,  and  where  hia  elde»t   son  afleryvards 

Keligion  of  Nature  Delineated'  is,  as  the  name  im- 
cxposition  of  man's  various  moral  duties  and  the 
of  thcni,  independently  of  revelation,  and  of  so 
may  be  learnt  without  revelation  of  the  divine 
jenl  vi  the  world.     Tlie  chief  peculiarity  of  Wol- 
syait'iu  uf  niiiialii  is  that  he  refers  all  duties  to  trntli 
-  i  I   principle,  deftning  truth  to  he  the 

L  -on  '  ..->  they  are,  and  extending  the  defini- 

tthe  rematk  that  'a  true  proposition  mavbc  denied, 
may  be  denied  to  be  what  they  arc  by  deeds  as 
t-^fc  Ijy  express  words,  or  another  proposition.'  As  an 
••«.=^  ^i ,  thell  would  be  interpreted  by  Wollaston  aa  a 
^  «:>ftiu;  li'ua  ovvner'b  property  in  the  coodfi stolen.  On 
1=^^  KAA  «^v  hat  faaeilul  tuundatiuti  the  whole  range  of  human 

* s^*      ■ '     '.'Xceplioii  of  course  of  tho&e  avisin?  out  of 

*-^  «■ '  ,  is  budt  un  by  Wollaston  with  great  in- 

'      riie  work  in  nut  complete  :   the  author 
■.'4  to  himself  three  que^itions  to  be 
.-     .^  re  really  any  such  tiling  as  natural  re- 
^*'^«  properly  and  truly  so  called  ?'  2,  '  If  there  is,  what  is 
~krMl.  3,  *IJow  may  a  man  qualify  tumscif,  so  as  to  be 
lo  judge  for  hiaisclf,  of  the  other  religions  professed 
wotul;  to  settle  his  o^vn   opinions  in   disputable 
i;  and  then  to  enjoy  tranquillity  of  mind,  neither 
oUiers.   nor  being  disturbed   at   what  passes 
I  thcRi  ?'     Only  the  tirt>t  two  of  these  three  questions 
ned,     Wolla»ton  had  begun  to  answer  tne  third 
A,  but  had  mode  little  progress,  when  death  uver- 
hini. 

-  very  popular  on  its  first  publication  ;  ten 

if  it,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  having  been 

■.V  years.     The  be*l  H'|iti"i  *>-  <li"  ^.l.tiIIi 

[last,  lo  which  is  prefixed  the  bi  y 

'.Cfarkf.  A lii'iicelbisaccount hasbc'i  I:  i  j      _  'I. 

\vt  rdited  by  him  at  the  request,  as  he  states 

lana  j-nt,  of  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II. 

<OLLAi,iu\,   WILLIAM    HYDE,   M.D.,  a  disiin- 

led  cultivator  of  natural  science,  was  born  August  Cth, 

,     He  waj*  the  second  son  of  llie  Rev.  Francis  Wol- 

D,  of  Chiaelhiirst  in  Kent,  who  liom  his  own  observa- 

madc  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  northern  circuiU' 

fttars,  which,  with  an  account   of  the   instruments 

lyed  and  tables  for   the  reductions,  waa   published 

er  the  title  of  '  Fasciculus  Astrononiicus'  in  1800. 

ig  gone  through  the  usual  preparatory  course  of 
3n,  he  was  sent  to  Caius  College.  Cambridge,  where 
lied  himself  diligently  to  the  studies  immediately 
lo  the  medical  jjrofession,  for  which  lie  was  in- 
aod  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
17^)3:   in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
»yal  Society,  lo  whose  '  Transactions,' during  his  life, 
contributed  many  papers  of  the  highest,  importance, 
'  in  lsi)U  he  v.es  chosen  one  of  its  secretaries.     He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  vice-preaidenls  of  the  Geological 
Society 

Dr.  'y  1  entered  into  practice  as  a  physician,  and 

for  a  ;i-'d  at   Bury  St.  Edmunds  :    he  afterward.^ 

' '  ht  have  been  supposed  that 

cure  for  him  an  extensive 

.^......L  liis  success  was  not  equal 

bi:«  ons,  or  in  consequence  of  the  disappoint- 

ent  V    .  lelt  in  not  obtaining  the  post  of  physician 

St.   Georges   Hosiiilnl,   Dr.    Fcmbeiton    having  been 

occasion  preiLired  to  him,  he  determined  to  quit 

3&&rion,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of 

philosophy. 

reaearches  of  men  of  science,  however  important 
baxe.  beea  tu  mankind  i>y  ilie  ijupruYemimU  tu 


which  tljey  have  led  in  arts  and  manufactures,  have  seldom 
been  productive  of  immediate  benefit  to  those  who  first 
conducted  lliem  :  spme  more  fortunate  person,  by  seizing 
on  an  original  idea  already  propounded,  and  bringing  it 
down  to  the  level  of  a  practical  application,  has  triercby 
acquired  both  fame  and  fortune;  while  the  original  dis- 
coverer Iiaa  remained  unnoticed,  and  perhaps  even  Iiifti 
name  has  been  forgotten.  This  was  not  the  late  of  Dr.] 
I  Wollaston,   in  whom  were  combined  the   genius  of  the] 

f»hilosopher  and  the  skill  of  the  artist ;  since  from  his  dif-J 
erent  discoveries,  and  particularly  from  that  of  a  methodj 
of  manufacturing  platinum,  he  is  said  to  have  ucuuiredl 
a  considerable  fortune.   No  one  however  could  have  better  j 
deserved  the  rewards  due  to  genius  and  industry  ;  for  notj 
only  were  the  qualities  of  his  mind  of  a  high  order,  but  his 
application  to  philosophical  investigations  and  cxperi> 
raents  was  unremitting:  even  when  near  his  lost  moments, 
though  suffering  under  a   painful   malady,   he   had  the 
fortitude  tu  dictate  an  account  of  Iiis  most  recent  disco- 

J  veiies,  in  the  benevolent  hope  that  a  knowledge  of  them 
might  thus  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

'      He  died  of  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  ventricles  of  the  I 
brain,  on  tli£  22nd  uf  December,  IS'2S. 

In   giving  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  it ! 
will  be  proper  to  allude  more  particularly  to  some  of  the  i 
memoirs  which  he  contiibuted  to  the  *  Ti-ansactions'  of  I 
the  Royal  Society :     we  cannot,  we  believe,  more  effec- 
tually perform  this  duty  than  by  quoting  what  has  bcea^ 
said  of  his  varied  laboure  by  Mr.  Brande  and  Dr.  "TIiomBoa :  \ 
the  former  remarks  tliat  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of  | 
definite  proportions  '  in  tliis  country  is  chiefly  to  be  attii- 
buted  to  Dr.  Wollaston,  whose  admirable  suggestion  of  a 
synoptical   scale   uf  chemical    equivalents   was    brought 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  November,  1813.     Many  years 
previous  to  this  he  had  establisheU  the  important  doctrine 
of  multiple  proportions,  in  a  paper  '  On  Super-acid  and 
Sub-acid  Salts,'  printed  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  the  year  1808 :  he  now  showed  the  important  practical 
applications  of  which  tliis  theoiy  was  susceptible,  and  by  j 
connecting  the  scale  of  eoulvalcnts  with  Gunter's  slidini;  , 
rule,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  chemist  an  instrument 
infinite  in  its  uses,  and  equally  essential  to  the  student, 
the  adept,  and  the  manufacturer.' 

'  Dr.  Wollaston's  first  contribution  to  the  '*  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  "  waa  in  June,  1797,  being  an  essay 
•On  Gouty  and  Urinary  Concretions,"  in  which  he  made 
known  several  newconi>">M'"''^  ''iinnected  with  the  produc- 
Ituii  uf  those  maladieb,  i  ii  to  the  uric  combinations 

previously  discovered  Ir,      i       r:  these  were, — phosphate 
uf  lime;    ammonia-magncsiun   phosphate,  a  mixture   ufj 
the  two  forming  tht:  fimible  calculus;   oxalate  of  lime; 
and  more  lately  he  added  cystic;  oxide  to  the  list  of  his 
previous  discoveries.      (Phil.  7Vu«.v.,  1810.)     In  1804  and 
1805  he  made  known  jialladium  and  rhodium,  two  nevr 
metals  contained  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  and  associated 
with  csmium  and  indium,  discovered  about  the  same  time , 
by  Mr,  Tennant.     In    1809  he  showed  thai  the  supposed  | 
new  nietal  tantalum  was  identical  with  columbium,  pre- 
viously discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchett;   and  shortly  before 
his  death  he  ti-ansmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  the  fiakerian 
lecture,  in  which  he  fully  describes  his  ingenious  method 
of  rendering  platinum  malleable.'    (^Manual  of  Chcmialnj^ 
p.  102.) 

In  his  'History  of  Chemistry'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  248)  Dr.  Thom- 
son remarks: — '  Dr.  Wollaston  had  a  particular  turn  for 
contriving  pieces  of  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes. 
His  reflective  goniometer  was  a  most  valuable  present  to 
mineralogists,  and  it  is  by  its  means  that  ci-ystallography 
has  acquired  the  great  degree  of  perfection  which  it  lias 
recently  exhibited.  He  contrived  a  vciv  simple  apparatus 
for  ascertaining  the  power  of  various  bodies  to  refract  light. 
His  camera  lucida  furnished  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
drawing  with  a  convenient  metliod  of  delineating  natural 
objects.  His  periscopic  glasses  must  have  been  found 
useful,  for  they  sold  rather  extensively;  and  his  shding 
rule  for  chemical  equivalents  funiished  a  ready  method  for 
calculating  the  proportions  of  one  substance  necessary  to 
decompose  a  given  weight  of  another.  Dr.  Wollaston's 
knowledge  was  more  varied  and  his  taste  lejis  exclusive 
than  any  other  philosopher  of  his  time,  except  Mr.  Caven- 
dish ;  but  optics  and  chemistry  are  the  two  sciences  for  j 
which  we  are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him.* 
■  To  him  we  owe  the  first  demonslralioQ  of  the  idenliiy 
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of  galvanism  and  common  electricity;  and  the  firet  ex- 

Elanatioij  of  the  cause  of  I  he  different  phenomena  exhi- 
ited  by  galvanic  and  common  cleclricity.' 

Without  entering  fuither  into  an  account  of  the  various 
papers  by  Dr.  Wollaston  which  appear  in  the  '  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,'  we  shall  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing general  remarks  on  his  •cientific  character,  by  a  pro- 
found judge  of  its  excellence,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  : — '  Dr. 
Wollaston,'  he  observe*.  *  was  endowed  with  bodily  senses 
of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  accuracy,  and  with  great 
general  vigour  of  understanding.  Trained  in  the  discipline 
of  the  exact  sciences,  he  had  acquired  a  powerful  com- 
mand over  his  attention,  and  had  liabituatecf  himself  to  the 
most  rigid  correctness,  both  in  thought  and  language.  He 
was  sufiiciently  provided  with  the  resources  of  mathematics 
to  be  enabled  to  pursue  with  success  profound  inquiries  in 
mechanical  and  optical  philosophy,  the  results  of  which 
enabled  him  to  unfold  the  causes  of  phenomena  not  before 
understood,  and  to  enrich  the  arts  connected  with  those 
sciences  by  the  invention  of  ingenious  and  valuable  instru- 
ments. In  fherai.stry  he  was  distinguished  by  the  extreme 
nicety  and  delicacy  of  his  obserialions,  by  tlie  quickness 
and  precision  witli  which  he  marked  resemblances  and 
discriminated  difierences,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  de- 
vised experiments  and  anticipated  tneir  results,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  executed  the  analysis  of  the  fragments 
of  new  substances,  often  so  minute  aa  to  be  scaicely  per- 
ceptible by  ordinary  eyes.  He  was  remarkable  loo  for  the 
caution  with  whieli  he  advanced  from  facts  to  general  con- 
clusions ;  a  caution  which,  if  it  sometimes  prevented  htm 
from  reaching  at  once  to  the  most  sublime  truths,  yet  ren- 
dered every  step  of  liis  ascent  a  secure  station,  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  rise  to  higher  and  more  enlarged  inductions.' 

WOLLASTONITE.  Tubular  Spar.  Stlicattt  of  Lime. 
Occurs  crjstallired  and  massive,  rrimary  form  an  oblique 
rhombic  pnsm.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  plane 
and  horizontal  diagonal.  Fractxire  uneven.  Hardnes.<;. 
sciatchcd  by  phosphate  of  lime.  Colour  white>  grey,  yel- 
low, red,  and  brown.    Streak  white. 

Lustre  vitieous.  Translucent,  transparent.  Specific 
gravity  2*803.  The  amorphous  varieties  arc  composed  of 
cdhimnar  crj'slals  lying  in  all  directions,  or  fibrous,  tin 
fibres  being  either  parallel  or  divergent. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  the  edges  are  melted 
into  a  aemitranspari'Tit  colourless  glass  •  but  it  requires  a 
very  great  lieat  to  fuse  it  perfectly ;  with  borax  it  readily 
melts  in  larfre  quantity  into  a  transparent  glass. 

Il  is  found  in  very  perfect  crystals  at  Vesuvius,  at  Capo 
di  Bu\e  near  Rome,  in  the  Bannat,  CcyloHf  North  Ame- 
rica, Sweden,  See. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  analvEed,  and  from  various  places 
with  but  little  difference  in  tlie  results;  No.  1  is  the  ana- 
lysis of  a  specimen  from  Cziklowa  in  the  Bannat,  by 
Stromeyer,  and  No.  2  of  a  specimen  from  Piirgas  in 
Swetlcii,  bv  Bonsdorff, 

(1)  (2) 

Sihca  .         .        51-44  52-58 

Lime .         .         .        47- 11  44-45 

Magnesia    .         .  000  OGH 

Oxide  of  iron       .  040  M3 


98-95  08-84 

WOLLIN  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and 
fonns  part  of  the  circle  of  Usedom  and  Woltin,  in  the 
govcnimetit  of  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  Frische  Haff,  the  rivei-s  Swine  and  Divenow,  and 
the  BaUic.  It  is  nearly  100  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  population  is  GUOO.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good 
pasilures.  Fritter,  a  village  npar  the  Swine,  is  celebrated 
lor  its  tine  eels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. 

WOLLIN,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Divenow,  is  defended  on  the  side  next  the  con- 
tinent by  walls  and  palisades,  has  two  suburbs,  three 
gates,  two  churches,  and  3470  inhnbitanfs,  whose  chief 
means  of  subsistence  are  ship-building,  agriculture,  the 
fishery,  and  the  timber  trade.  Tliey  also  manufacture 
some  coarse  Bluffs.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent by  three  bi  idges  over  the  three  arms  of  the  Divenow, 
Here,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  stood  the  town  of  Julin, 
which,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  was  a 
very  populous  place,  the  entrepot  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
but  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  Waldemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  in  1 170. 


(Has«cl,  Handbuck;    Miiller,  Wvrttrhneh  de* 
sischen    Staatee ;     Hiibncr's  Zeihtng$-Leiie<m ;    SttJrt'' 

Lexicon.) 
W0Li;3T0NECRAFT,  MARY.     [Goowm.] 
WOI^SEY,  THOMAS,  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  M 
name,  w  as  born  at  Ipswich,  in  the  county  of  SnffoUE.  ■ 
1471 .    The  tale  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  b  ffg. 
bable,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  nire  foundation.  |^_ 
appears  that  Robert  and  Joan  Wolsey,  his  pareatii 
poor  but   reputable  persons,  and   posseaed  of 
means  to  provide  a  good  education  for  their  son.    hJt0 
having  received  some  preparatory  instruction,  be  «;«ih  lO^ 
to  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford ;  where  he  graduated        " 
age  ol  fillcen,  gaining  by  his  early  advancement  ttx* 
name  of '  the  boy  bachelor."     (Cavendiahs  Ltje  oj 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  college,  appointed  tcac^ZV^^ 
school  in  connection  with  it,  and  vras  ordained. 
school   were   three  sona  of  the   marquis  of 
whom  Wolsey  became   acquainted,   and  throne 
patronage  Wolsey  enjoyed  his  first  ecclej*iasticr 
nient,  the  living  of  Lymington  in  Somersetshire, 
now  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  posseacet^ 
address,  which,  combined  with  great  natural 
a  keen  and  rapid  judgment  of  cnaracter,  greati 
his  promotion.    We  cannot  follow  him  through  i 
of  his  progress,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  care 
he  wa.1  not  always  discreet,  it  is  apparent  that  h€ 
friendships  and  obtained  confidence  in  each  |Ji 
he  resided.     It  is  said  that  while  he  lived  at 
he  got  drunk  at  a  neighlxiuring  fair  ;  for  some : 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  Amias  Poulet  put  him  into  I" 
a  punishment  for  w-hich  we  find  that  he  sulise 
venged  himself.  Still  he  had  wherewithal  to  couoJ 
his  errors.      Through  his  intimacy  with  a  Son 
gentleman  of  some  importance,  he  shortly  arte 
tained  two  appointments.    This  person  was  Sir 
fant,  treasurer  of  Calais,  who  not  only  named 
deputy  in  that  office,  to  which  he  was  per^^Hi 
nacitated  from  attending   by  age   and  sicknes*. 
nis  influence  at  court  procured  for  Wolsey  a  xtOtMi* 
as  king's   chaplain,  and  introduced  him  to  HenrT 
in    whose    favour   he   soon    gained    a   prominent 
Wolsey's    insinuating    manners   and    ready  aluii^ 
not   lost  upon   the  king.      These   were    clavs  il 
the   clergy  were  barred  from  no  office,  ecclesii 
othcr^vise.     An  ambassador  was  sought  to  go  to  1 
with  a  message  concerning  th«  roarnago  of  the  king;  i 
patch  was  necessary,  and  the  king  intrusted  thr  bu 
to  Wolsey,  who  travelled  with  such  rapidity  as  toretvnl 
London  before  his  roa«tcr  knew   of  his   deparlurt.  '• 
acted  in  such  a  manner  upon  imperfect  instructioon 
give  the  king  great  satisfaction  :  the  credit  that  Ik 
by  this  service  contributed  to  procure  him  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in ." 
1508.     In  the  following  year  the  king  died,  and 
ceeded  by  Henry  VIII.,  whoise  age  and  character,' 
different  from  his  father's,  raised  a  general  expcctmtii 
an  entire  change  of  counsellors  and  favourites. 

Up  to  this  time  Wolsey  had  had  no  opporluTiit)' 
playing  a  great  part.  He  had  risen  indeed,  and  risen  ^ 
rapidly;  but  he  was  an  obscure  person,  of  low  t>ntli,< 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  him  to  gain  i 
great  elevation.  But  in  the  changes  to  be 
the  accession  of  the  new  king,  it  fcoon  became* 
that  Wolsey's  power  would  be  materially  ioc 
Many  circumstances  favoured  his  promotion:  he 
in  the  prime  of  life:  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
for  which  his  manners  and  address  peculiarly  6tt«d 
him ;  and  he  likewise  held  an  important  place  in 
church.  The  position  of  public  aft'aira  moreover 
tributed  to  secure  him  a  place  near  the  person  oft 
There  were  animosities  between  the  earl  t»f  Sii 
lord-treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  important  offices  of  privy  aeal  and  secretary  of 
Fox,  desirous  of  strengthening  his  influence ,  soug 
place  near  the  king  one  of  his  own  friends  and  ndhcr 
For  this  purpose  he  made  Wolsey  the  king's  almoiuci, 
trusting  that  his  active  spirit,  his  acuteness,  and  ii 
address  vtrould  make  the  favourite  of  the  father 
greater  favourite  of  the  son.  The  adroit  courtier 
disappoint  his  patron :  he  rose  so  quickly  in  the 
good  graces,  that  he  soon  did  nearly  what  he  ^"  _ 
He  had  no  religious  scruples  to  deter  him  &om  eooobitfUf 
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wttg's  humours  and  pleasures ;  on  Uie  contrarj*,  he  pro- 
^  his  careless  jifaiety,  knowing  well  that  the  more  time 
^'ig  employed  in  iti  pursuit,  the  more  necestuir}  he  would 
M  to  have  some  active  favourite  to  supply  him  with  the 
•Biation  which  he  needed,  and  to  proceed  with  the  busi- 
J*hich  he  omitted  to  transact.  Thus,  though  tiie  kingf 
V  wholly  neglected  his  attain*,  the  conduct  of  them 
iy  devolved  upon  the  favourite.  The  success  of  his 
(rkl  manajremcnt  was  soon  proved  by  the  girts  that  were 
Mred  upon  him.  Before  the  year  of  the  king's  ac- 
n  bad  passed  he  had  been  made  lord-almoner,  and 
leen  presented  with  some  valuable  lands  and  house:i 
pan&h  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  which  Empson 
rfeited  to  the  crown.  In  1510  he  became  rector  of 
►ton;  in  l:*!  11,  canon  of  Windsor  and  registrar  of 
pr  of  the  Garter  :  in  1512,  prebendary  of  York  ;  in 
pa-n  of  York,  and  bisliop  of  Tournay  in  France ;  in 
^Btlxop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  same  year  archbishop 
I  In  1515  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  succeeded 
b  as  chancellor.  In  15 1  (J  the  pope  made  him 
>]^atere.  a  commission  which  gave  him  great  wealth, 

F9Bt  unlimited  power  over  the  English  clergy  :  he 
armed,  for  the  foreign  tjiithups  who  held  them,  the 
«3f  the  dioceses  of  Bath,  Worcester,  and  Hereford, 
•       'them  fixed  stipends  far  below  the  annual  nro- 
i.  «h  were  collected  ;   he  had  also  in  commeiiuam 
ty-  of  St.  Albans ;    while  the  enormous  revenues 
C^rived  from  these  sources  were  further  increa.sed 
«Xs  received  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
<loge  of  Venice,      Thus  Wolsey  had  the  wliole 
't:he  state,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  derived 
^n  and  domestic  sources  an  amount  of  income  to 
J   subject  has  ever  approached :    his  wealth  and 
lib    'vrere  almost  an  encroachment  on  the  dignity  of 
.     His  ambition  however  wus  not  satisfied  ,   his 
<ir  the  papacy  was  avowed  :  nor  did  his  expccta- 
KBining  it  appear  extravagant ;    lor  «t  the  death 
lLT\ilian  (.1^1^)  hoth  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
to  the  empire;    and   each,  eager  to  secure  the 
e  of  so  powerful  a  minister  as  Wolsey,  promised  to 
»m  in  his  designs.     At  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  1522, 
'  n  in  the  following  year,  at  the  death  of  Adrian  VI., 
tought  the  vacant  throne,  but  in  neither  instance 
chosen.     '  His  foreign  policy  seems  to  have  been 
by  his  di.sappointment,  which   he  attributed   to 
v.,  whom  he  ever  afterwards  held   in  aversion-' 
r/'  .inces  of  the  continuance  of  his  resent- 

h  ty  to  forgive.   He  had  taken  offence  at 

ill  i><«.Hingham's  conduct  towards  him:  that 
iin's  indiscretions  afterwards  subjected  him  to  an  at- 
rfortreason  ;  Wolsey  prosecuted  the  case  with  great 
ity ;  and  tliough  there  were  no  public  reasons  for  such 
peu.  instigated  his  execution.  An  outcry  was  raised 
it  him  for  his  want  of  leniency  towards  this  popular 
Bte:  it  soon  subsided  liowever,  for  his  power  made 
tared,  and  his  matrniticence  admired, 
tfody  could  vie  with  Wolsey  in  displa)' :  his  retinue  on 
ield  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  more  numerous  and 
|id  than  that  of  any  subject ;  and  during  each  foreign 
)n  on  which  he  was  employed,  he  was  attended  with 
wdinary  pomp.  At  York  Place  (now  Whitehall)  his 
mce  was  t'urnished  with  every  luxury  ;  and  he  built 
inself  at  Hampton  Court  a  noble  palace,  of  which  he 
Kally  made  a  present  to  tlie  king.  His  dre^s  was 
ipus,  his  manner  of  living  sumptuous,  and  his  bouse- 
eoDsisted  of  more  than  five  hundred  persons  ;  there 
^mong  them  many  people  of  rank,  the  earl  of  Derby, 

K'eaiy  Percy,  and  others.  He  had  '  a  steward  '  tsays 
grapher  Cavendish,  who  was  his  gentkman-usher) 
eh  was  always  a  dean  or  a  priest ;  a  treasurer  a 
it ;  and  a  comptroller  an  esquire ;  which  have  always 
B  his  house  their  white  staves.*  '  In  his  privy  kitchen 
A  a  muter-cook,  who  went  daily  in  damask,  satin,  or 
_  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck.'  The  pro- 
iof  his  rapacity  were  thus  lavished  away.  In  justice 
er  it  must  be  added  that  he  promoted  learning  with 
nt  liberality  ■.  the  university  of  Oxford  is  indebted 
for  its  Cardinal's,  now  Christ  Church  College  ;  and 
eral  professorships,  which,  with  the  college  he 
in  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  had  only  a  short 
:  he  likewise  encouraged  learned  persons  by 
e  and  giHs.  He  was  himseh'  no  mean  scholar, 
MUd  to  have  assiAled  the  king,  by  his  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  worka  of  his  favourite  author,  Tlioroas 
Aquinas,  and  other  theological  writers,  when  he  composed 
his  treatise  against  I>uther.  He  drew  up,  in  1528,  the 
Latin  rules  for  his  school  of  Ipswich,  which  are  extant : 
they  are  printed  in  the  '  Essay  on  a  System  of  Classical 
Instruction'  (London,  John  Taylor,  1825),  and  contain  the 
course  of  Latin  instruction  which  Wolsey  prescribed  for 
the  eight  classes  into  which  he  divided  the  school. 

The  see  of  Durham,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed, Wolsey  itsigned  for  that  of  Winchester.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  encouraged  any  change  of  doftrine 
among  his  clergy  :  his  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  never  shaken.  The  Reformation  indeed  made 
little  progress,  though  many  of  its  seeds  were  sown  in  his 
time.  His  al)use  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  duties 
gave  convincing  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  change :  such 
rapid  translation  from  dignity  to  dignity,  so  large  a  number 
of  offices  held  continually  in  the  same  hands,  while  their 
duties  were  for  the  most  part  neglected,  were  evils  that 
could  not  long  be  tolerated.  The  exercise  of  his  legatine 
powers  with  regard  to  the  examination  and  suppivsaion  of 
the  monasteries,  his  conduct  likewise  in  the  matter  of 
Queen  Catherine's  divorce,  gave  strength  to  the  dawning 
Reformation. 

To  circumstances  connected  with  the  divorce  Wolsey's 
fall  is  mainly  attributable :  he  advised  the  king  to  put 
away  Catherine,  but  not  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  and  thus 
he  offended  both  the  actual  queen  and  the  queen  elect. 
An  oppressive  and  illegal  taxation  had  made  him  unpo- 
pular with  the  multitude  ;  while  at  court  there  were  pow- 
erful enemies  labouring  continually  to  poison  the  king's 
mind  against  the  favourite,  whom  he  had  treated  with  such 
unlimited  confidence,  and  trusted  with  such  unparalleled 
authority.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suft'olk,  and  Lord 
Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  united  in  Iheir  efforts  to 
overthrow  him.  'They  insinuated,'  says  Dr.  Lingard,  'that 
he  had  never  been  in  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  di- 
vorce, and  had  uniformly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign  to  those  of  the  king  of  France.'  At  length  Anne 
BolevTi  induced  the  king  to  promise  that  he  would  speak 
to  him  no  more.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Michael- 
mas term,  1529,  two  informations  were  filed  against  him 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  charging  him  with  having, 
as  legate,  transgressed  the  statute  of  prsemunire.  Wolsey 
admitted  the  charge,  'of  which  he  was  technically  guilty, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  received  bulls  from  the  pope  without 
a  formal  licence.'  (Sir  J,  Mackintosh,  'Hist.  Eng.,'  vol.ii., 
p.  166.)  'The  court  pronounced  their  sentence,  that  he 
was  out  of  (he  protection  of  the  law,  that  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels  were  forfeited,  and  that  his  person  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king.'  He  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Esher,  a 
country->hou8e  belonging  to  the  see  of  Winchester;  and 
was  so  closely  shorn  of  all  magnificence,  as  nearly  to  be 
wanting  in  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Many  of  his 
friends  deserted  him  :  Johnson's  celebrated  words  Q'  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes ') — 

*  T\vt  train  of  >tal« 
Muk  Ibe  keen  eUnee  mm\  wotrh  the  cign  to  liate. 
Where'er  he  tumt,  he  mef  U  .-v  (tr*n{er  »  eye  ; 
Hi(  (uppliuU  worn  him,  «ii<l  hU  fullowera  Br' — 

are  true,  save  in  their  reference  to  his  followers,  who 
showed  most  flattering  attachment  to  their  master  in  his 
distress.  He  sank  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  dejection 
(Lingard,  vol.  vi.,  p.  209'i,  until  even  his  enemies  could 
not  help  pitying  him.  His  capricious  master  temporarily 
reinstated  him  in  the  following  year  (1530).  'He  was 
restored  to  the  see  of  Winchester  and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  with  a  grant  of  6000^,  and  of  all  other  rents  not 
parcel  of  the  archbishopric  of  York,  Even  that  great 
diocese  was  afterwards  restored.  He  arrived  at  Cawood 
Castle  about  the  end  of  September,  1530,  where  he  era- 
ployed  himself  in  magnificent  preparations  for  his  installa- 
tion on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.'  His  popularity  in  the 
north  was  increased  by  his  hospitality  and  an  affability 
which  circumstances  nad  taught  him.  His  enemies  at 
court  however  were  bent  upon  his  ruin  ;  and  the  king's  de- 
termination to  caat  off  the  pope  favoured  their  design,  for 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  evidently  little  desirable 
that  a  cardinal  should  fill  the  principal  offices  in  the 
state.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  received  ordera  to 
arrest  him  for  treason,  and  to  bring  him  to  London  to  stand 
his  trial.  With  what  particular  act  he  was  charged  we  are 
not  informed.  He  proceeded  towards  London  on  his 
mule,  but  by  the  way  he  was  attftck«d  with  a  dysentery. 
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As  he  entered  the  ^nte  of  tlie  monastery  at  Leicester,  he 
said,  '  Father  AI)bot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
you  ;'  and  »o  the  event  proved :  the  monks  carried  liim  to 
his  bed,  upon  which,  three  days  afterwards,  he  expired 
f November,  1530).  Shakspere  has  little  altered  the  words 
he  used  on  his  deathbed,  though  they  were  spoken  to 
Kvngston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  not,  as  in  tlie 
pfay,  to  Cromwell : — 

'  Had  I  but  icrred  my  God  wHh  half  the  teal 
I  Mrved  my  kirie.  ha  would  uot  in  mioa  kgn 
••  Han  Irll  me  naked  to  mine  enemii!*.' 

Hary  nil.,  Act  iii..  le.  2. 

'  The  kin§r,'  says  Hume,  *  much  regretted  his  death,  and 
always  spoke  favourably  of  his  memory :  a  proof  that  hu- 
mour more  than  reason  or  any  discovery  of  treachery  had 
occasioned  the  last  persecutions  ag^nst  him.' 

Wolsey  attained  his  elevation  by  a  winning  address, 
combined  with  shrewdness,  talent,  and  learning ;  his  am- 
bition and  rapacity  were  unlimited;  he  was  revengeful, 
arrogant,  and  overbearing,  and  extremely  fond  of  splen- 
dour and  parade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  be  usai  his 
influence  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  for  his  own  ag|;randise- 
ment ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  was  a  valuable  minister,  en- 
lightened beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  diligent  in 
business,  and  a  good  servant  to  the  king :  tor  when  his  au- 
thority was  established  he  restrained  many  of  the  king's 
capiices,  and  kept  his  passions  within  bounds :  the  latter 
part  of  Henry's  reign  was  far  more  criminal  than  that 
during  which  the  Cardinal  presided  over  his  counsels. 
*  His  part  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,'  says  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh, '  was  his  most  conspicuous  crime :  the  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  liim  is  the  attachment  of 
dependants.' 

At  this  i>criod  the  standard  of  morality  was  but  low,  and 
there  was  little  in  Wolsey's  character  which  tended  to 
raise  it.  Had  there  been  a  doubt  that  Thomas  Winter  was 
Iiis  natural  son,  it  would  have  been  almost  removed  bv  his 
conferring  eleven  benefices  upon  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  two  other  children,  but  the  fact  is  not  accurately 
proved. 

(Cavendish,  Life  nf  Wolsey ;  his  Life,  by  Piddes ;  Grove, 
Life  and  Times  of  Wolsey ;  more  modem  Lives,  by  Gait, 
in  Lardner's  Cyclopcedia,  and  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons, published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society ;  Hume's 
and  Lintrard's  Histories.) 

WOLSINGHAM.     [Durham.] 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  lartje  manufacturing  town  and 
parliamentary  borough  in  Staffordshire,  128  miles  north- 
west from  London  by  the  Birmingham  and  Lancaster 
railway,  and  about  13  miles  north-west  from  Birmingham. 

Wolverhampton  is  situated  on  rising  eround,  and  con- 
sists in  general  of  substantial  and  well-built  houses,  mostly 
of  brick  ;  the  streets  are  somewhat  irregularly  laid  out,  and 
not  very  well  paved,  but  arc  well  lighted  with  gas.  There 
is  a  neat  theatre  and  a  public  subscription  library,  over 
which  is  a  suite  of  rooms  used  for  concerts  and  assemblies. 
There  are  four  churches ;  the  oldest  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  a 
spacious  stn?cture,  capable  of  accommodating  IGOO  per- 
sons. The  pulpit  is  formed  of  a  single  stone  elaborately 
sculptured,  and  there  is  a  font  of  great  antiquity,  with 
curious  bas-relief  figures  of  saints.  In  the  churchyard. is  a 
column  twenty  feet  high,  with  rude  sculptiu-es  in  compart- 
ments, supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  or  Danish  workmanship. 
The  churcli  is  collegiate,  and  the  college  consists  of  the 
dean,  who  holds  the  prebend  of  Wolverhampton,  and  seven 
other  prebendaries.  By  a  grant  of  Edw.  l\.,  confirmed  by 
subsequeut  grants,'  the  deanery  and  prebend  of  Wolver- 
hampton were  annexed  to  tlie  deanery  of  his  free  chapel 
of  St.  George,  within  tho  castle  of  'Windsor.  The  net  re- 
venue, on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1831,  is  G41/. 
The  dean  receives  the  whole  revenue.  Tlie  living  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  of  Wind- 
sor, and  of  the  average  net  annual  value  of  193/.  The 
other  churches  arc  modern,  and  all  perpetual  curacies: 
St.  John's,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  203/. :  St.  George's, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  of  Windsor,  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  15.°)/. ;  and  St.  Paul's,  of  which  the  value  is  not 
given  in  the  Re]x>rt  on  Ecclesiastical  Revenues.  All  the 
chief  denominations  of  dissenters  have  places  of  worship. 
A  dispensary  was  established  in  1821,  and  the  present  com- 
modious building  was  erected  in  1826.  A  union-mill  was 
built  ia  1813*  at  an  expense  of  14,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of 


grinding  grain  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  poor.  Vft 
authorities  wliich  statu  whether  it  continues  to  be 
that  purpose.  There  is  now  a  union  workhouse, 
1841,  contained  204  persons. 

According  in  the  Education  Returns  of  1833.  tl 
four  infant  schools  and  eighteen  daily  schools, 
daily-schools,  one  was  a  free  graminar-school,  i 
by  endowment,  with  70  male  scholars ;  the  sail 
head  master  w*as  400/. :  of  the  second  master,  3 
of  the  third  master,  120/.  There  is  also  a  Biue-ca 
supported  partly  by  endowment  and  partly  by  subi 
wnicli,  in  1833,  educated  lUO  male  scholars  and  ! 
scholflirs.  There  was  at  the  same  date  a  nationi 
with  4dO  cliildren  of  both  sexes  daily  and  24U  on 
Besides  these  schools  there  were  two  boarding-sc 
three  or  four  Sunday-schools  supported  by  diffeie 
of  dlssentera. 

Wolverhampton  was  made  a  parliamentary  bo 
the  Reform  Act,  and  returns  two  members  to  pa 
The  boundary  of  the  parliamentary  borough  inc 
townships  ot  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  'Willenh 
nesfield,  and  the  parish  of  Sedgley,  and  contained 
a  population  of  67,508 ;  in  1841,  of  92,iH3.  1 
ber  of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  ii 
was  2643,  all  10/.  householders. 

The  population  of  the  town  has  increased  anc 
a  remarkable  manner:  1801,  12,5(K);  1811,  14,8; 
18,380;  1831,  24,732;  1841.  .36,382.  The  popi 
the  entire  parish  of  Wolverhampton,  in  1831,  wa 
in  l&ll  it  was  70,370. 

The  district  in  which  Wolverhampton  is  situated 
in  mines  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  other  minn 
the  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  fire-irons,  tin 
japanned  iron-ware,  locks  and  keys,  guns,  tiles,  tcr 
a  variety  of  other  articles  of  hardware.  Besides 
way-communication  with  London,  Birmingham,  I. 
Manchester,  and  other  towns  on  tlie  same  line, 
nected  by  canal-navigation  with  most  of  the  gre 
of  England — London,  Hull,  Binuingham,  Derby, 
ham,  Chester,  Liverpool,  &c. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Wolverhampton  i: 
Wulfrana,  sister  of  King  Edgar.  The  monastery 
rendered  to  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Edwaid  IV.  to  tlu 
of  Windsor.  The  town  was  named  Wulfrana 
alter  the  foundress  of  the  monaster}',  w  hich  by  co 
and  corruption  has  become  Wolverhampton. 

{Boundary  Reports,  1832;  Education  Enquii 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues  qf  England  and  Wales; 
Hon  Returns.) 

WOLVERINE.    [GuLc] 

WOMAN.     [Man.] 

WOMBAT.     [Maksupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  46i.] 

WOOD,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  all  that  part  oi 
that  exists  between  the  pith  and  the  bai  k ;  in  a 
sense,  it  is  applied  only  to  those  bundles  of  tia 
are  called  woody.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  most  fi 
made  use  of  by  botanists,  but  in  the  former  sense  i 
generally  used,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  tin 
all  the  materials  made  use  of  \)y  man  for  the  sup] 
artificid  and  acquired  wants,  there  arc  none  mo 
sively  employed  or  of  greater  utility  tlian  wood.  U 
ships,  furniture,  machineiy,  and  many  of  the  com 
luxuries  of  life  could  not  be  formed  without  it. 
knowledge  of  its  physical  properties  is  a  matte 
importance.  Ahhough  a  general  knowledge  of  ti 
perties  exists,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  accura 
vations  have  been  made  on  the  density,  tenaci 
bility,  and  other  properties  of  wood  which  render 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  application. 

Amongst  the  various  kinds  of  wood  yielded  b; 
fercnt  families,  there  are  great  differences  of  i 
depending  on  the  mode  and  rapidity  of  its  <rrowth 
of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  their  re 
the  medullary  rays  which  {hlss  through  them,  au 
the  character  of  the  secretions  depobitcd  in  it. 
great  classes  of  plants,  Exogens  and  Endogens.  y 
different  kinds  of  wood  from  the  manner  in  whi 
fibres  are  deposited.  Endogens  have  no  liark 
generally  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  their  wood 

fiermit  of  being  worked  into  many  shapes,  bul 
indrical  form  affords  great  facility  for  conitr 
great  variety  of  utensils,  and  for  application  to  tt 
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feet  long  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  wide.  The  tree 
IVom  wlxich  this  is  obtained  is  unknown  to  botanists,  as 
well  as  most  of  those  producing  the  lancy-woods  of  com- 
merce. Tulip-tpood  is  hronght  info  the  market  in  very 
■mall  pieces,  not  more  than  four  feet  long  and  five  inches 
in  diameter,  so  that  probably  it  is  the  production  of  a 
'shnib.  It  is  clouded  with  red  and  yellow  colours,  and  is 
Bsed  for  bordering  and  making  small  articles,  such  as 
caddies  and  work-boxes.    Zebra-irood  is  the  production  of 

Jjrobably  a  large  tree,  as  it  is  cheap  enough  to  be  made 
nto  tables,  pianofortes,  Ste.  It  is  coloured  brown  on  a 
white  ground,  and  clouded  with  black.  Sutin-imwi  is  of 
«  brilliant  yellow  colour,  with  delicate  glowing  shades. 
It  is  the  prodnce  of  a  plant  called  Chtnroxyian  Sirietenia, 
and  is  a  native  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  trees  that  yield 
the  wood-oil  of  India,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cedrelacew,  the  same  oitler  in  which  the  mahog:any  in 
placed.  It  is  found  in  the  market  in  logs  two  feet  wide  and 
•even  or  eiphl  feet  long.  Sandal-inwd  is  the  produce  of 
a  spec\eso( Sandiyriciim  belonging  to  the  family  Mcliacese. 
The  wood  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  golden-coloured 
waves.  Ebony  and  Imn-toood  are  the  names  given  to 
8ome  very  hard  woods,  the  procluce  of  the  natural  order 
Ebenaccte.  These  woods  are  mostly  brouglit  from  India, 
although  some  of  the  species  are  found  in  Europe  and 
America.  There  are  several  other  woods  occasionally  used 
amongst  cabinet-makers,  and  of  which  littie  is  known 
cither  with  regard  to  the  places  they  come  from  or  the 
trees  to  which  they  belong.  Curiarij-irooii  ha-s  a  deep 
"fellow  colour ;  Ptirple-uvod  has  a  purple  colour,  without 
veins ;  Snake-wood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  black 
shades ;  Calamander-ipood  is  a  liandsome,  cheap  wood, 
taking  a  high  poli&h,  and  is  brought  from  Ceylon.  Other 
woods  are  called  from  the  places  t  ney  come  from,  as  Coro- 
mandel  wood,  Araboyna  wood,  &c. 

The  practice  of  stainmg  wood  is  sometimes  had  recourse 
fo  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  more  common  wooiis 
rescmWe  in  colour  the  fancy-woods.  A  method  has  lately 
been  proposed  of  doing  this  by  introducing  into  the  tree 
during  its  growth  various  colouring  agents,  so  that  during 
the  course  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  the  colouring  matter  is 
taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  woody  tissue.  Some  of  the 
woods  thus  treated  have  been  made  to  assume  very  remark- 
able colours,  but  iut  the  trees  on  which  it  can  be  practised 
are  too  soil  and  coarse  for  fine  work,  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  method  will  at  nil  supersede  the  use  of  the  naturally 
beautiful  fancy-woods. 

For  further  information  concerning  wood  consult  the 
articles  ExoQE.Ns;  Emxigens;  Lu;>i?f ;  Lig:vite;  Ve- 
"CETAHLF.  Kingdom  :  Tissues,  VKOETAm.E:  for  information 
respecting  the  wood  of  particular  trees,  see  the  name  of 
the  genus,  as  elm,  Ulmus  ;  oak,  Quehccs,  &c.  :  for  laws 
•relating  to  wood,  see  Timber  and  Timher-Tradb. 

(Meyen,  Pflnttzvn  Phtjuinhgii' ;  Hutchinson,  On  the 
Conducting  Pntcfr,  tfUh  regard  to  H^af,  of  Building  Ma- 
terials ;  Ure's  Dictionary  <)f  Arts  and  Manufactures ; 
Don's  Miller ;  Lindley's  Natural  System ;  Encyclopedia 
'Americana.) 

'  WOOD,  or  A*  WOOD,  A.NTHONY,  was  born  in  the 
'city  of  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1G32.  His  father  was  a  gentle- 
man of  independent  jiroperty.  Anthony  was  sent  to  a  pri- 
vate Latin  school  in  1040,  and  in  1641  was  removed  to 
Kew  College,  Oxford,  but  in  1644,  in  consequence  of  the 
^civil  distiirosnces,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Thame.  In 
'1646  his  mother  placed  him  under  his  brother  Edward,  in 
rinity  College,  Oxford,  and  he  went  to  him  once  or  twice 
a  day  to  receive  instruction.  On  the  2Cth  of  M.iy,  1647, 
lie  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  the  son 
of  a  gentleman,  and  entered  Merton  College,  Oct.  18, 
["'^t>47.  About  le-W  or  1651  he  began  to  learn  to  play  on 
the  violin,  at  first  without  instruction,  but  afterwards  under 
a  teacher.  He  seems  to  have  attained  to  great  skill  on  the 
nstnimcnt,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  a  musit^al 
club  in  Oxford,  in  which  concerted  pieces  were  performed, 

th  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  men  of  some  eminence  as 
•faiusicians.  Puiuting  was  also  another  of  his  favourite  pur- 
Buits,  but  there  seems  to  he  no  evidence  of  his  skill  in  that 
art.  He  graduated  A.B.  in  1652.  Ileraldrj,  which  also  be- 
came one  of  his  studies,  was  perhaps  better  suited  to  his  an(i- 
'  Uftrian  tastes;  his  sedulous  study  in  thepubUc  library  of  the 
'"niversity  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Harlow, 
;hc  head  keeper  of  the  library,  who  treated  Anthony  with 
Dbuch  kindness,  gave  him  every  assistance  in  his  power^ 


and  even  allowed  him  to  take  books  aiid  AUfl^ 

to  his  home.  jj 

In  December,  1655,  Wood  took  th*  dezf9  of^ 

Dui^dale's  '.\n(iquilies  of  W;'r"—'  '!••-'■'  r- —  -  ■•  ■■^ 
and  was  read  by  Wood  wiil'  r 

His  fondness  for  the  fttu(ii  t 

and  lie  now  began  to  trai.  r 

tions  and  arms  in  the  pans'  j 

of  the  city  and  univei-sity  of  Owixd.     Ai  < 

tion  he  obtained  leave  from  Dr.  Wnllis,  in  r 

the  University  regiatei-s,  monumeots,  and  •  i 

in  the  Schools  Tower.    This  waa  a  valual/.  -< 

and  here  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  fouridiuipj 
'Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.'  la  1667  Weq 
to  Lomdon  witli  a  letter  of  intrtKluctiiv  M    B« 

Sir  William  Dugdale,  by  whose  influt  i  untt 

to  peruse  the  manuscripts  in  the  Coi  ■■n  i.iuiitiyl 
records  in  the  Tower.  j'    , 

Wood  havinc:  completed  his  '  Tti-tiMv  nml   Vrttiqi 
Oxford,'  the  University  oflFered  i  •  o(J| 

which  he  accepted  in  October,  1 1  wru 

made  in  March,  1670.    This  purchase  vin  t 

intention  of  having  the  work  translated  i;  ( 

Use  of  foreigners,  which  was  done  under  t  ; 

Dr.  Fell,  and  the  work  was  published  at 
in  2  vols,  folio,  with  the  title  of  '  Uistona  tt  .Int 
Uni 
this 
.suppoi 
omit 

I)osed  a  translation  of  Wood's  English  vr<i 
lave   been  infinitely  more  pleasing  in   i 
dress  of  its  artless  but  accurate  au'l  irai 

in  general  is  allowed  to  be  full  of  nn  '  itgi 

and  unpleasing,  perpetually  disgusting  tiie  ira4wi| 
affected  phraseology.'  J 

In  IBBl  Wood  published  his  'Athens  OxwBMM 
exact  History  of  all  the  Writers  and  Bishops nhohn 
their  education  in  the  Univeniity  of  Oxford  (roaU 
1695,  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti  or  Anualt  «'  ik 
University,'  London,  folio.  2  vols,  in  one.  'fht ' 
written  in  very  slovenly  English,  but  it  conlamstt 
fund  of  materials,  selecte<l  with  care,  though  lt<K 
with  judgment  and  without  prejudice. 

He  was  prosecuted  in  tne  vice-chancellor's  e 
the  University  for  some  remarks  in  the  '  Ath«ntt  Om 
ses,'  on  the  character  of  the  late  earl  of  Olarf  idfii 
received  a  sentence  of  expulsion.     He  v  t 

by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  rephed  in  a  ♦Vindi'  { 

1693. 

Wood  died  Nov.  29,  1695,  agetl  65.    He  wiisi 
strong  man.     He  retained  his  faculi'  •< 

just  before  he  died  gave  directions  ■  | 

great  mass  nf  manuscripts,  and  left  tus  !■  i 

his  manuscripts  ax  he  considered  ofvalu 
sity  of  Oxford  :    " 
Museum. 

In  1721  a  second  edition,  *corr' 
the  addition  of  aJJOve  500  new  I  » 

pinaj  manuscripts,'  was  pubii^hni  1 

Philip  Bliss  published  at  Osfool  -  \  ( 

niensea  continued  to  1800,'  4to.  2vo!  f 

volume,  published  in  1817,  was  added  '  1  -t 

or  Annals  of  the  said  University,  with  N  J 

tions,'  4to. 

The  Rev.  John  Gutch,  M.A.,  rogiatmr  of  Ui«  Vt 
of  Oxford,  iniblished  in  1796-94,  at  Oxforrl ,  'Die  I 
and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  no«  *r 
lished  in   English  from  the  or.-: 
Bodleian  Library,  by  Anthony  \''  j 

to  the  present  lime,  by  the  tiditui.  .. 

{Biographin   Britanmca  ;  Watt*  f/ 

nica.) 

WOOD,   .JOHN,  commonly  spoken   v.  i 

Bath,'  was  an  architect  of  crmsidfrnhle  i^ 
in  the  time  of  G«orge  11%,  i-  i 

inferior  to  any  of  his  contin  t 

tained    less   notice   from    ;;  ({ 

writers  than  some  of  them  v 

can  now  be  collected  relati^f  i..  « 

self  has  incidentally  told  us  in  I 
That  citv  IS  indebted  to  hiitj  for  ii>  .m  hmit 
he  may  be  cousidered  as  huviTig  there  ia| 


la  IWn 


anuscripts,  nnu  left  tus  !■  « 

a*  he  considered  ofvalu.  jj 

they  were  depoated  in  ui>   .u«.uj 

md  edition. 'corror'^'i   ?>"''  «.r-'«ffflfl 
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tiU  thea  qvte  «ribM« 
OK  A  Baniber  of  pmBtc  hf 
ui  alihiMcli  Mdi  Mode  «f 
M  lAcmtdk  Mlaplad  bf  die  AMH. 
Nash,  Md  kH  aaw  heeuBC  «iij  gcaoml, 
be  Mwlf  tbc  lot  M  faint  af 
leaf  dateL 

I  ar  172B  tint  be  becan  tm  BaHi 

ha  canied  oa  Maliiiapliillj  for 

I  vBcli  liBe  he  aaoiaiy  fhangad 

of  the  piaee.  aad  caafcnad 

tcf  — gaiii'>iin,a<  li 

Parades  the  Otnne.  the  Roral  Craa- 

aadaaae  •(  tiM  pahlie 

'.  Mauhl  hsta  been  lapcniNr  ta  iriHl  thcr 

1  ascaMftid  aatirdhr  aaaanSac  to  the  tti' 

JH^^CBol  dlto^iltiLi  linef  a^wMt  fiififiw. 

HKm  ktar  vofca  af  the  kwd.  m  beiw 
K~«rf  |Mer--  and  if  SMOett  hai  «aka  ot 
f  di|ani>ha^  ia  lis  norel  of 
■UMiihaTa  beea gf  leodifd of  pe 
I  m  the  aatfaor  of  Iha  *  J^nucnlce  of  Dean  ie 
mt'  'ITdSftidi.  who  eayi.  'With  jJl  ila  fadU  in 
■rt  tcchoa  the  aeMeat  at  BalhaaMMT  Ibe  iaait 
I  dagr  \  1809)  existia^  IB  the  vodd  ;' 
large  decay  of  aadalactflnic 

I M.  BaOi  alalia  voaUjniiljr  onlitie 

place  iaibc  hiaiocy  of  finghiib  aachi- 

L  af  afl  te  the  Terr  icacaa  which  haa 

hin  to  ba  pawed 

a»   he    '     ' 

of  a  ijstcn  of 

iadividnl  etraeftma  of 

I  of  the 

fhm  ohhviaii, 

of  Friar  Plvk.  eneled  lor  *tbe 

of  Btockkad.  for  Su  Jaha  T^otk- 

_  :  aft  Bnetol.  first  OfWMd  'mS&^ 

Thia  lait  it,  if  aot  a  wttj  larga,  a  Tear 

HieiiMi,  rilO  by  UB  feet),  and  tba  priadpd 

MgaAr  aara  tasteful  mdamof  ttM  FhUa- 

^^^^Mt aafthiaf  l^FeOadio yoaelC. 

BT^edMaf  SM,  ITM,  byi  It  what  ace  is  aot 
Wm  f  uhahlj  bare  about  the  cioie  of  me  pfe- 
lian.  Ha  vaa  aka  known  a*  a  nhiloeophical 
■a  Kb  art  bv  hit  •Oricia  of  BMldinB.  or  the 
liof  Iha  AolKate;  fohot,  1741,  which  i»  howerer 
■aad  Hid  iMMaAd  ia  its  cninioai,  its  arguowat 
haw  thai  Ihe  ifBlcB  of  aidutectoiuc  beauty  aod 
I  k  dnived  6tm  the  Jewieh  nation.  To  thk 
m  waj  ba  added  fak  *  Mmmf  towaitb  a  Deaetip- 
flk'  iitiiai  aifitioa.  2  rok.  Srou,  piat««,  London, 
I    n^BliiliriH  of  the  FrrlMi^f  of  Bristol/  with 

diitiBgaiahad  as  '  Pal- 
ikakraad  anfaaologitt. 
M  of  belsad,  iaviag  been  bora  at  RirerstDwn  in 
raflfcnlh.  inl716>  Baviv  flaiihcd  hb  studies 
k  «kare  ha  apnhed  htaueu  with  extiaordinaiy 
ia  aiiwaeal  ana  awMte  eqieciallv  Greciaa  liteia- 
iritad  Itatjr  man  than  oocc,  ana  ia  1742  made  a 
fer  at  the  idand  of  Cbkit ;  but  it  was  not  until 
,  in  eoqpBMtian  with  bis  frieads  Booreiie  aod 
1^  with  the  Ha&aa  architcot  Bona  for  their 
k  he  sat  ant  on  Uaeelebrsted  antiqvanan  expetii- 
^  Ana  Mmnr  and  Syna.  Before  readuag  Pal- 
"  '  «f  ^ill^g1l'*.  bnt  Wood  and  his  remaiiH 
their  retenrehet  and  labours  wiui 
elf  oo  his  return  he  published 
IS  of  i^UajTa,'  1753^  with  37  pistes;  and  m  IroT 
•  af  Balbackt' 47  platen — twoworlu  coibtitulir^i: 
ia  Mm  rtmlj  nf  rlaair ■!  ardutecture,  and  which, 
idt  aaipnwwd  bj  Stuart's  '  Athens,'  lud  the  merit 
inf  il  kf^  •veni  jean. 

)t  «4nW  mgiV^  >>  pccpaiiikg  for  the  laeta  his 
I  the  Geni»al  BooMr.'  he  was  nnuk  onaaraccc*- 
linfef  Ihi  bl  of  Chalhaai,  in  eoueooeoca  of  i 
hienuy  studies  and  that  woik ' 
till  after  his  death  (which  happened  I 
9,  ITTl?,  when  it  appeared  uxxicr  j 


the  title  of  •  An  biay  on  tba  Onj^m^  l^eunaai^  Wi^ 

3«l  llwnii;  anlh  a  Camaiaifttre  View  of  the  Anlicai 
PMaaM  Side  of  the  Tkied.'  -tto..  Loadfla,  ITTSl 
IhB  learned  diaertacion.  whicbhaa  been  tiaatlatedi 
Freneh.  Genww.  kalian,  ind  ffptnyi.  t»aMa  of  the . 
of  Hnmer,  hit  toarcK  his  azalea  ef  niithnlugj . 
mn^%tkf  aad  athnega^bf  af  the  ■  Ifad'  and 


to  Iha  hirtoqr  and 


and '  UdyaM^.* 
two  otbtr  worim  that  ha  is  now  aare 
and  thef  atsaana  importaaf  ^**io-i 
'  arrhnioloHr  of  srchilectore,  aflfirdin^ 
iwpieir  and  setwftrfniy  eridence  of  Boaan 
iaditfanl  rcpom,  and  in  planaa  wbate  vniy 
armeaca  had  oonw  to  be  nearijr  regardad  aa  fa^WLnri 
For  aoaa  acnenat  of  the  cditcca  there  diwaff  ead,  ate 
Bssiaarand  PAurras. 

WOODAlXt  JOHN,  an  FjigHth  saf|;coa.  was  bon 
abant  Ih*  ynr  1356.  He  was  a  aagcoa  in  tl»  *ay 
dnrins  tba  reign  of  QoocwBnabeith.  aad  wvito  France 
with  netraapaander  Lord  Wilkiaghbjr.  On  his  return  he 
■ttlad  in  London,  nnd  was  tcij  active  ia  hit  attentiow  to 
tbawaek  of  Ibepla^ne  which  prevailed  ia  Lotidun  intbr 
early  part  of  tbe  tc^^n  of  Jantcs  the  FicsL  There  it  no 
reocnl  of  his  hoTiag  beta  a  tur^eoa  in  the  navy,  bnt  in 
1612  ha  pifaBihed  a  work  dcaerifainctiiedMeascsofauIon, 
nnder  the  title  of  the  'Surfcoos  Nate.'  Ia  this  work 
there  it  aa  eirrilent  aeoonntoftbe  Cia^il  ditease»  at  it 
prmiled  at  that  tiaic.  known  br  the  name  of  scurry.  In 
the  ssoM  year  that  he  poMitried  this  book  be  vat  ap- 
nointad  turnon  to  SL  Barthdoinew's  Hospitsl.  In  1S2B 
tut  pnhlJihen  a  ticatite  entitled  '  Viaticua.'  aad  aitera»4s 
aliinliai  'OathePkMsoc'aadawockupaa  'Gu^reaefitt 
Sphardas.-  AU  three  works  were  eolledad  togetber  iSSL 
pnbEtbed  in  T^oadnn,  ia  1639.  These  woeks  dkplay 
•oond  obkerration  aisd  eotxect  lewflning,  aod  obtaiafi! 
for  hia  an  extcniiTe  reputation.  He hada large  piaetiee 
in  liwwdon.  and  was  made  a  aatter  of  the  SorgMos*  Coa- 
paoT.  IbareitnoacooantofthetiiBe  at  whida  hedied. 
!□  the  preface  to  the  works  pohHthed  ia  1633.  he  speaks 
of  hiaaelf  tbea  as  ia  infirm  beslilL     (Batdk^SMw's  JCt- 

WOOMKt"  [CovTotToiaca*.! 

WOODBKIDGE.    [SenouL.] 

WOOIM^UAT,  a  proriacaal  aaae  Set  tbe  Wood-Staike. 
Zaaiitf  rufmt.     [Sojukis.) 

WOUlMnnriNG  MACHLNERY.  Thi»  tena.  thoi«)i 
appbcahle  alio  to  eontmancas  for  eaitiaj^  wood  by  aeaaB 
of  toothed  iuttttinents  which  tear  away  or  reaove  a  por- 
tioo  of  its  ewbitance.  simI  ahich  are  treated  of  under  slw, 
Tol.  XX.,  p.  476,  aad  Ssw-Miu.  p.  -GB  of  tbe  aae  volarae, 
it  need  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  dtrtinpiish  cantriTanccs 
for  dindine  wood  by  kniSe-Iike  or  sbarp-ed^ed  iattru- 
ineats,wh)on  aoMt  ooaaoaly  set  by  tbe  tiaple  diritioa  or 
tcparalion  of  tbe  filaes,  aa  expbined  trader  Saw,  and 
wUeh.  whether  tbn  act  Iw  acreqr  splitting  the  wood,  n 
by  intcfsectins  its  fibres  divide  it  into  sereral  piecet  witb- 
oat  any  waste  of  aatena]  such  a  it  neceitarily  oecasiooed 
by  the  use  of  a  aw. 

Tbe  ralaable  nature  of  some  of  tbe  woods  used  for  ve- 
neering, aad  tbe  extreme  thinnfas  of  the  theets  into  which 
it  is  divided.  oOcq  not  exceediofr  the  thickneM  of  tbe  sswt 
caployed  for  catting  them,  renders  it  important  to  ss\  r 
the  wood  which  is  reduced  to  sawdust  and  wasted  by  Ittc 
ordinary  method  (A  cutting.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  some  cases  by  the  uae  of  a  planing-macbine,  actiiii; 
upon  the  same  piiiici|de  as  a  carpenter's  plane,  but 
powerful  enough  to  remove,  by  a  single  (^ration,  a 
shsviiu;  thick  enough  to  be  used  for  veneering,  and  ea^i 
in  width  sad  leagth  to  the  log  from  which  it  a  cuL  Tha 
same  priodpte  of  cutting  has  been  most  ii^eaiously  ap- 

Slied  in  a  veueer-cutting  marhine  used  in  Ruaaa.  of  which 
cacriptioos  ba^e  appeared  in  maiiy  Rnglish  wotka  on  aa- 
chiflcr) .  In  thu  mschine  the  length  of  tbe  blade  it  rather 
jester  than  the  length  of  the  log  which  is  to  be  conTcrtcd 
into  Teoeer,  aad  the  log  k  mounted  upon  an  axis  pariUel 
with  its  edge,  and  turned  to  s  circular  ibrm.  The  ohde  is 
then  preatcd  against  tbe  log  in  toch  a  v»ay  that,  a  the 
latter  revolves  tlowly  upon  its  uds.  a  thin  spiral  sheet  or 
shaving  is  cut  from  its  surfocc ;  and  a  the  blade  is  de< 
pceated  in  proportion  to  the  constantly  dimiaisiung  dia- 
aeler  of  the  log.  this  opetatioa  is  contianed  until  th* 
neater  part  of  the  timber  >s  converted  into  one  continuous 
mtt\  of  vmeer,  which,  a  fsst  a  it  is  pared  oif,  is  rolled 
upon  a  cylinder  like  a  roll  of  doth.    Br  this  cnnout  con- 
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trirftnce  veneers  of  any  mie  may  be  prodViced,  und  Ihc 
wood  may  be  converted  vrithoirt  waste  into  sheets  ao  ex- 
ceedingly (hin  lliat  some  liave  been  used  for  covering  or 
■  -  '  -  books.  The  appeat-ancu  of  the  orain  is  of  course 
'lat  different  to  that  of  veneers  cut  in  the  usual  way, 
,11  lu  ii  is  said  that  the  venoere  cut  by  knife-edge  machinery 
are  not  »o  easy  to  polish  as  those  cut  with  a  saw,  their 
Burftceu  being  furrowed  by  the  mo<le  in  which  the  fibres 
are,  as  it  were,  torn  away  from  each  other,  instead  of  being 
intersected  by  the  saw.  So  rapid  is  the  action  of  Ihe 
Russian  spiral  veneer-cutting  machine,  that  it  will  produce 
100  feet  in  length  of  veneering  in  three  minutes. 

The  application  of  kniie-edge  uiachinety  lo  the  cutting 
:>f  wood  lias  racently  excited  much  nttention,  owinpf  to  the 
establislvment.  bv  Captain  Taylor,  of  a  factory  for  barrels 
and  similar  articles  by  such  means  near  Waterloo  Hridge, 
London.  Having  reduced  the  wood  which  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  staves  to  bloclts  of  suitable  length,  his  process 
is  to  steam  them  in  ovens  or  boxes  similar  to  those  used  by 
shipwrights  for  steaming timbore  to  be  bent,  and  then  to  cut 
Uicm  into  the  required  fbrm  by  cutters  worl(«d  by  ma- 
chinery, while  they  are  in  a  softened  state.  By  various 
machines  the  severnl  parts  of  a  cask  or  other  vessel  art 
shaned  with  greater  regularity  than  could  be  accomplishtd 
by  hand,  and  with  aBtonishnig  rapidity,  and  they  are 
finally  fitted  together  by  similar  means.'  The  same  kind 
of  machinery  is  applicable  to  the  cutting  of  park-pa!ing 
atid  many  Olher  articks  ;  and  bo  great  is  the  power  of  the 
cutters  upon  wood  which  has  been  properly  prepared,  that 
a  person  who  witnessed  exnerimcnts  upon  various  kinds  of 
wood  observed,  that  the  Knives  went  through  a  log  of 
African  oak  with  .is  much  ease  a*  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of 
hew  theeie. 

WOODCOCK.     [ScnLOPAciD.E,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  8.5] 

WOODDESSON,  DU.  RICHARD,  was  Vincrian  nro- 
fessor  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  published  '  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence,  treated  of  in  the  preliminar\'  part 
of  a  Course  or  Lecturoa  on  the  Laws  of  Englnnd,'  Lond.. 
1783.  4to. ;  '  A  Systematical  View  of  the  Law*  uf  England, 
as. treated  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  read  at  Oxford  during  a 
series  of  yeais,"  Lend..  1792,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  '  Brief  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  British  Legislature  ;  in  ans^ver 
to  some  Positions  advanced  in  n  pnmphftt  entitled  Thoughts 
oil  the  English  Government,"  lA)nd.,  170'J,  8vo.  pamphlet, 
Wooddesson  died  Oct.  22,  1822. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England  were  edited  in 
IR-Vl,  in  3  small  volum.  -  ^^v,,  Uy  w.  R.  Williams,  D.C.L., 
■who  observes  in  the  i  it  '  these  lectures  seem  to 

be  as  superior  to  the  (  i  le-s  fof  Blackstone)  in  ac- 

curacy of  rules  and  justness  of  division  and  deilniticni,  as 
they  arc  inferior  in  elegance  of  style  and  charm  of  narra- 
tive ;'  or,  to  speak  in  plain  term*,  the  editor  means  to  say 
that  the  lectures  are  superior  to  the  CoranierilRrie.s  in  all 
matters  which  constitute  the  merit  of  a  law  book  :  and  he 
is  fluitx  righl.  A  student  who  would  hibour  at  these  lec- 
lii  ■    '        '   I ir  Blackstone,  would  learn  somelhitig 

01  editor's  notes  are  useful. 

V. '  .v/i>-i.i\v.i>Ai  ING  irt  the  ari  of  producing  raised 
surfaces,   liy  excision,  on   blocks  of  wood,   fVom  which 


imprciibions  can  be  transk'rre<I  In"  means  ora coloured  pig- 
ment to  paper,  or  other  suitable  medium,  and  generally 
applied  to  pictorial  representations  of  objects. 

Tlio  ait  of  cultiiig  both  upon  metal  and  wood  for  other 

imri-.ivj.s  than  those  which  are  now  understood  as  printing, 

to  a  very  remote  antiipiily.     [Encuwinc]     The 

1.111:4  indeed  seem  to  have  made  a  very  close  approxi- 
V1J.11U11  lo  printing.  Some  of  their  wooden  stamps  arc  yet 
remaining,  and  arc  perfectly  capable  of  giving  impressions 
in  the  manner  of  our  present  wood-cuts,  though  their  use 
was  doubtless  for  stamping  on  clay  or  other  ductile  mate- 
rial ;  brick.<>  so  impressed  being  freauenlly  found,  of  which 
some  are  in  the  British  Museum.  We  give,  in  the  next  co- 
lumn, a  specimen  of  one  of  these  stami)s,  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Tliebes,  and  brought  to  England  by  E.  W.  Lane,  Esq.  Tlie 
original  iu  five  iiu-lu  s  in  lengtli,  and  two  and  a  quarter  broad. 
The  eM'li'  iou  of  wood-engraving  lo  the  pro- 

diu*ti.:in  of  a  ^luated,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 

a.  and  uboul  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  al- 

t  it  haa  been  contexted,  chiefly  on  acuount  of  the 
siluiice  t)f  Marco  Polo,  who.sc  work  was  written  in  the  last 
twoor  three  y«a.i^>  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Tlie  omission !» 
c<:'      '  •    ■  '      yet  on  the  other  mind  the  date  here 

gi  ■  I  CI  the  period  of  Chinese  fable,  but  I 


to  a  period  which  is  reached  by»ol>er  hiirtohea] ' 
the  dynasty  under  which  it  is  thtw  slated  to  h*^ 
vented  (that  of  Soong)  became  remarkable  for  J 
devdopmetit  of  literarj'  geniug  that  took  place  on 
It  is  stated  that  the  first  essriv  -  '  ig  was  rnmi» \ 
ting  i«  stone,  and  transferrin  ;<'sioa  to  ' 

characters  of  their  language  bii.ii,  w.u^i^hiteaiidl 
black,  aa  in  the  example  given  in  the  cut  aiwve. 
speedily  relinquished  for  the  uhc  of  wooden  bid 
the  charaelers  were  cut  in  i-elief,  and  Ihe  tjj] 
transferred  was  that  of  our  uresent  I'onk-^ 
teration  has  since  been  inauo,  exi 
pictorial  representatious,  which  uu. 
vohtme,  the  subjects  being  sometimes  cuiUi««t 
though  each  page  Ih  from  a  se|nir«tp  block,  theyi 
and  produce  a  tol;i—  eet. 

the  illiist  rations  t.  .of 

«)!)■  "'  iwi    iiiiui-d«f»,' 

sir  >>lic  entertiinfflfllli 

eXlllilil  JIIIl^,    I  n»i  ^c     I  ?Ii  111;;  .      n  ^  ■'      *■■    ■ 

is  a  ropy  in  the  lihrnry  of  li: 

itself  w   id  0  vols.,  of  a  siii ... 

demy  Hvo.,  and  the  illuslratioim  form  a  ae 
of  several  hundred  pages. 

The  material  uned  liy  the  I 
tough,  but  easy  to  cut,  ami  > 
siy.e  can  be  procured.    The  metl.. 
and  priiitihg  is  thus  described  by  .1 
Chinese,  a  General  Descliption  of  llic  Eiupirt  ni 
its  Inhabitant*  :'— 

'The  wooden  pi; '         '  '    '      '       t'     " 
to  give  it  puflicii  n 

the  shape  and  dimi-iMiiM>  \pi  un  i  nn; 

rubbed  over  with  a  paste  or  siic,  !y  ti 

boiled  vi'"    >«>'"•»>    r..„.i..,v  ,1    ,,  '  -, 

game  ti': 
lion  of  11 ! 

finely  transcribed  ! 
rent  papor,  .nre  de'' 

abo\c-nuWiiincd  ;  .  i^  M\i\    -^ 

the  block  so  that  1!  ,  l<ii»  in  f. 

the  thinness  of  thi  ;m 

through  the  back.  v 

off,  a  clear  impressiuii  m  ink  oi   ' 
mains  on  the  wood.    The  workm 
graver  cuts   away  with  extraordniHn 
spatch  all  that  portion  of  the  wooden  i" 
covered  by  the  ink,  leaving  H>"  ">•'■'"■ 
relief.    Any  slight  error  may  1 
cuts,  by  inserting  small  piecr  • 
upon  tne  whole  so  cheap  an 

i-ally  easier  tore-plaue  the  bl'  tort 

mode  of  t  ak  i  ii  g  1  he  im  prcMio  i 

block  an  immaterial  point.    S  r 

China'  would  be  a  misnomer,  u  no  pccak  v«lijil«i«f 
in  their  printhig:.  The  paper,  kMcIi  u  altaoal  m 
bibulous,  or  alnorbent  of  mk,  ta  irtnt  wr  ttB  "  " 
receives  Ih*  imprtMion    with  «  gtfiOe 


ir  prewure  would  break  through  U. 

f"     '"     ;, -lit  hand  Iwo  brushc-'        ' 
UDC  haiidit! ;  with  om 


k;ivn>,  uiid  tht  paper 
Bjkh  over  it  so  as 

fcii,  ♦!,,.  „;ii>  .,,,.1,  . 


■  ;i    lam   III),  lie  nms  i  »r 
it  tulie  the  impression. 

, 'ij.  tliat  oae  man  can  taXv 

in  a  day.' 

1  iiFthi'  ;ir(  iif  wiKxl-.iuTav  - 


I  !il>  or  bt.'ginrnng  ui  lliu  I5ih  ci-u- 

>t  used  for  file  jirudutlion  of  (ilay- 

^da,  the  uuUtiik^  ul'  which  ^^<  1  by  impro>>- 

px)m  wfHid-rnlji.  and  Itif  colon,  ip  by  band  : 


The  printer  j  accepted  *«  a  proof,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  lh«?8e 

I  ts  were  addressed  to  Ihc  «-nnt3  of  the 
lud  were  liitondvd  to  nupply  the  ulacc  of 

iiu-  nunc  riiMi\   illuminations  of  the  rion,  while  tVii        - 
mittcd  of  bcin^  made  to  occupy  a  niiddlt'  place  b)  : 

finished  o(V  ''  * '   • '--'.and  indeed  m 

i"eroaining  uf  their  rudt 

il' f"-' f  "li"  ■•  ....         ..c  j>o  supplied.     ' -.i,..j...^.-j, 

I  out  necessarily  rcfiuired  in  the  pro- 

The  art  liowever  made  mpid  procuress.  The  next  great 
step  was  the  production  of  bluek  b«iok«i  nnd  \hv  adup- 
tion  <'f  moveable  lettviT*.     [riiiNfiNo,]    ^^  ■■j; 

into  the  disputed  question  of  tlit  diites  of  : 

:ii.'  the  '  Si'i  :llvationi^,■  and  oUici.'?,  il  uiJl  be 

ii  to  say  111  ivc  the  wxtension  of  it«  tise,  and 

of  the  earn  ihiuk-  with  moveable  typc$  were  illus- 

'  with  pictorial  wood-cuts.    Of  one  of  these  wojiii  we 

^uKj'kn  a  lac-siniilc  speciueq: — 


( 


I 


i.J40.  John  1.  of  Castile 
..•  of  them  iu  13«}(n»llet. 
\  Caries  Hjouer.,      In  the 
•  c  bve-Jawsof  Niirubcrg,  they  ar« 
^  allowed  to  the  citizens,  provided 
Ae  iiid  \'.  1        r.      (Von  Muir,  t^eut^ 

Uzur  J.h  'gctthichte,    part  ii.); 

I  1418  th.  ill  Aug:Aburg   contains  the 

Df  a  '  Kii  card-maWr.     Tliu  trade  in 

Iroin   Ai  ■  •,   and    L'Ini    bieanie   so 

Ihat  Vei  I-  importf^litm,  and  in 

t^LvuiM  .,  ,.^  ....  ..Lik.    It.  i* thence  almost 

p  liave  been  by  means  of  some  facility 

bi    ^  s  that  lirey  could   have  been  manu- 

bd  •«>  cheap  uti  to  command  j>o  extensive  a  demand 
fej^n  roTintries,  but  none  of  the  specimenii  now  le- 
B'  us  to  fix  any  precise  date  to  their  produc- 

onc  specimen,  copied  from  Mr.  Singer's 
itjng  Viork  on  playing-cards: — 


xiuTAor  iwiu. 

lint  wood-cut  with  »  date  known  to  be  in  existence 
14!^.  It  was  discovered  by  Heineken,  pasted  on 
r«r  of  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of 
^fl mrni/ii'i^ii  In  Sualiia,  and  is  now  iu  the 
'  senti  HI.  Christopher 
•  IS  acroas  ft  river.  The 
lU  nuich  spirit;  but  the  acctfs- 
I  a*^.  n  hermit  huldiiig  up  a  lau- 
ird  a  house,  bhow 
lifctive.  It  i*  hv 
■■.-,1  tbb  piint  is  tli. 
is  there  are  nevenil 

■    ■  .  '      ■','<< ,,,. 

mot  be 


Wl..'  M.  n»  OrrtriiiK. 

Majw  alao  were  engraved  on  wood.  In  aa  cdilion  of 
rtoleray,  printed  in  14ffci  at  I'lui,  there  are  twenty-seven; 
ajid  in  a  later  edition,  printed  at  Venice  in  lol  1.  the  outline, 
wjtji  the  mountains  and  rivei%,  is  in  wood,  whib' the  natncs 
are  printed  with  lyp«.      '  '  '     '    '  i- 

ratc  workinps.     Inrn. 

A  "  "        " i][^  Git.  o  111.  li>  ..  ii.    1  '• 

I  I                          ^ned  by  Veiiue,  tlii-  v 

hvjii.i    iv.u.,  ..v^ci,  was  on  wood  in  i^i  ' 

on  aeparate  sheets  of  paper.     In  1  ' 

kiiiKMi  ii-, '<jiih^-liatchiux,*hy  wliieli    " 

III                          ^vas  endeavoun  buwn 

III                      -.  'TiaveU,'  prinl-  vrn- 

liou    has  iK'en  Usually  attributed  [o  Mitliael  \' 

the  master  of  iVlltert  biirer.     Tliis  work  howe\ «  1 

by  .seven  years  the  Miirnberg;   Chnmicle,  said   to  Lu   by 

Woliremulb,  tnit  who  piolmbfy  ouly  iurni*hed  the  de.-iiirnsi 


Mlllill 

ginvir 


.111'    L^  I  >  t  1 1    ill       .V    *  M  ai . ' 

■i\  and  Practical/ execul' 


J 
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most  complete  work  that  has  boon  produced  on  the 
sul)jcct  in  tliis  coiinlry,  and  to  wljich  we  are  much  indebted, 
although  we  have  been  compelled  to  differ  from  some  of 
tl:e  opinions  therein. 

The  art  had  now  attained  an  excellence  which  induced 
artists  of  celebrity  and  talent  to  select  it  as  the  means  of 
convfyine  their  designs  to  the  world.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  in  this  line  was  Albert  Durer,  whose  produc- 
tions as  a  painter,  and  an  enRmvcr  on  copper  and  wood, 
are  so  numerous  as  to  excite  a  doubt  whcfher  he  was  ac- 
tually an  enR^iaver  on  wood  himBelf,  ot  whether  he  only 
pnt  the  designs  on  the  blocks,  leavinc:  them  for  other 
hands  to  execute.  Bartsch,  in  his  '  Peintre-Graveur,'  and 
the  writer  of  the  work  above  mentioned,  *  A  Treatise  on 
Wood-Enuravin^/have  agfreed  that  he  did  not  enjjrave  on 
wood.  The  last  named  says,  of  all  the  wood-enifravinits 
marked  with  the  initials  of  Diirer, about  two  hundred,  'the 
j^reatcr  part  of  them,  though  evidently  designed  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  are  engraved  in  a  manner  wluch  cer- 
tainly denotes  no  very  jjrcat  excellence,'  and  that  none  are 
so  superior  as  to  challenge  a  belief  that  they  must  be  from 
his  own  hand  ;  but  he  acknowlndpcs  that  •  the  cuts  of  the 
'  Apocalypse '  (published  in  1408,  five  years  after  the  Nfirn- 
here  Chronicle,  and  eight  from  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship) generally  are  much  superior  to  all  wood- 
engravings  that  had  previously  appeared,  botli  in  desijip 
and  executiou.'  Yet  he  asserts  that  this  superiority  tn 
execution  does  not  arise  from  any  delicacy  or  »kill  in  the 
cngi-aving,  '  but  from  the  ability  of  the  person  by  whom 
they  were  drawn,  and  from  hjs  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  art.'  Another  argnment  is  tlie  frequent  emplOTment 
in  his  cuts  of  cross-hat  chine,  a  woik  of  no  artistic  difficulty, 
though  one  of  minute  and  tedious  labour,  and  which,  as 
an  artist,  he  could  have  easily  avoided.  This  argument  is 
also  applied  to  others,  Cranach,  Burgmair,  &c.,  who,  it  is 
urged,  as  draughtsmen  on  the  wood,  produced  shade  thus 
more  easily  than  by  thickening  the  lines,  though  in  cnlting 
the  case  is  reversed.  Tiie  last  argument  is,  that,  with  his 
other  avocations,  Diirer  covild  not  hove  found  lime  to  exe- 
cute the  great  number  marked  with  his  name.  On  this  we 
venture  to  remark,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  art  was  most  likely  to  have  been  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, a  fact  that  is  felt  even  at  present  by  persons  who 
draw  on  wood ;  and  it  is  remavkaole  that  in  the  '  Apoca- 
lypse'the  use  of  cross-hatchings  is  much  more  sparing 
than  in  many  of  his  later  works.  In  all  probabihty  as  he 
advanced  in  reputation  he  availed  himself  of  assistance 
not  only  in  wood-engTa\nne,  but  in  painting  and  engraving 
on  copper.  It  is  known  that  he  had  nmny  pupils,  and  of 
course  it  was  in  this  way  they  were  iustrtictud.  His  wood- 
cuts arc  marked  precisely  as  his  engravings  on  copper  are 
marked,  and  we  think  there  are  thus  grounds  for  supposing 
Ihiit  the  cuts  of  the  '  Apocalypse'  arc  chieflyfrom  nisown 
hand,  and  that  in  the  others  he  at  least  closely  superin- 
tended their  execution  and  pave  the  finishing  touches. 
The  writer  says  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cases  of  the 
engravings  on  copper  and  wood;  that  the  latter,  if  the 
design  were  transferred,  could  be  executed  by  a  workman 
of  moderate  skill,  while  the  former  would  recjuu-e  a  first- 
rate  engraver.  From  this  we  dissent :  there  is  much,  no 
doubt,  that  patient  fidelity  could  successfully  copy,  but 
there  is  much  of  artistic  feeling  and  expression  that  none 
but  an  artist  of  great  talent  could  reach  :  we  refer  as  an 
example  to  the  Christ  taken  from  the  Crais,  of  which  the 
block  still  exists,  and  from  which  impressions  were  printed 
in  Ottley's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Earl^  History  of 
Engravmg,'  and  in  which  the  cross-hatching  is  but  spar- 
ingly though  effectively  introduced.  It  is  yet  a  common 
pmcticc  for  engravers  to  employ  their  pupils  in  the  more 
tedious  and  mechanical  parts  of  (heir  business,  and  this 
might  lead  him  to  adopt  the  cross-hatching  more  fre- 
quently than  in  those  executed  by  his  own  hand,  in  which 
however  he  would  not  altogether  omit  it,  as  it  waa  then 
nnderstood  to  be  an  improvem''.nt.  It  would  be  hard  how- 
ever in  such  cases  to  withhold  the  merit  of  the  engraving 
from  the  master  because  he  had  been  assisted  perhaps  by 
various  persons,  accordmg  to  their  capacity,  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision.  This  is  also  Ottley's  opinion.  He 
«aja,  *  Durer  or  Burgmair  might  have  fouad  emplojTnent 
for  a  dozen  young  men  ;'  while  the  Al)ate  Retro  Zani,  in 
his  more  recent  work  ('  Enciclopedia  Melodica  critico-ra- 
p:>onata  delle  Belle  Arte,*  Parmn,  1821),  contends  with 
ffi-eat  strength  of  argument  for  DCirer  being  actually  the 


engraver  of  tl>c  wood-cuts  attributed  to  Iiiui. 
writer  whom  we  are  replying  to  admits  ' 
graved  '  two  or  three  wood-cuts  of  his  ox- 
might  have  had  engravers  in  bu»  house  t 
signs  •  under  his  own  superintendence.'     i 
admit  the  whole  case.     Thus  much  we 
necessary  to  urge  in  favour  of  Diirer 's  clii 
sidcred  as  an  engraver  on  wood,  tlioUL'-i ' 
as  an  artist  is  to  be  estimated  riiih.:  i    > 
as  a  painter,  an  engraver  on  coppi  r.  and   a>  n  M-uipl 
all  of  which  he  excelled.     In  the  history  of  the  art 
e\'er  the  question  has  but  litili>  ren\    irnTmrtAnct. 
prints  exist,  the  date  of  their  pn  isccrtti 

the   progress  of  improvement  ke4, 

engravers  have  been  who  they  luiglit.     But  in  an  ait 
had  thus  rapidly  advanced,  and  wascomini;  into  r^rrz 
if  the  designers  and  the  engra\'«r»  were  di- 
raost  probable  that  the  excellence  of  th- 
least  nave  obtained  in  some  cases  a 
^ras  done  in  a  later  stage,  and  is  the 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  ceiuury  st\  er,\i 
of  celebrity  were  either  dcwgnera  on  wood  or  e 
Louis  Cranach,  Hans  Burgmsi-    !J->^   v,.i.....i< 
Graffe  of  Beme,  and,  in  Italy.  I 
or  monograms  are  on  the  woik  , 
engraving  have  been  denied  by  Ba 
the  •  Treatise  on  Wood-Engraving,"  ■ 
wholly  insufficient  ground  of  the  ext  > 
enough.    To  Da  Carpi  has  been  ati 
of  imitating  drawings  in  chiaro-scuro,  cti'tcied 
two  or  more  blocks,  but  it  has  been  shown  ttiat  ll 
been  done  earlier  by  Cranach,  thouf ; 
tainly  improved  on  it,  and  some  of  I 
have  been  drawn  on  the  blocks  by  ixanamt-  nini.i 
many  of  them  are  from  his  designs.     Books  were 
this  period  most  profusely  illustrated,  but,  with  the 
tion  of  those  from  the  ailists  already  named,  and 
few  others  of  some  though  inferior  merit,  the  illu 
are  very  rude  both  in  design  and  execution.    The 
chiefly  practised  in  Germany,  being  steatly  p.itror 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  for  whom  H 
great  work  called  '  The  Triumphs  m 
was  the  only  distinguished  name  out  .  ,       ,;  ;  myii 
period,  and  the  Italian  wood-enEravm^-  m,  m  tjv 
even  iufeiior  to  those  produced  in  the  Low  L'ouotf 

The  next  great  name  in  the  annals  of  wood-^n 
is  Hans  Holbein.    He  was  bom  about  HUK  an 
early  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  artist.     In  1320 
Basfe,  where  he  had  hitherto  resided,  for  Englaiid, 
previously  painted  two  or  three  portraita  of  £ra*ini-s^i 
executed  a  large  full-length  likeness  of  him 
block  of  which  yet  exists  in  the  publit: 
The  writer  in  the  '  Treatise  on  Wood-j 
'  there  is  not  the  slightest,  reason  for  believing  thxti 
engraved  by  Holbein.'    This  is  thrown  off  tntTrly  in 
port  of  his  theory,  that  Holbein  never  enr 
all,  but  was  merely  a  designer,  as  he  had  i 
was  the  case  with  Diirer  and  others.    TJi; 
loped  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  first  edit  i.  ' 

of  Death,'  printed  at  Lyon  in   1338.      iiurc   v.mi 
several  representations  of  a  Dance  of  Death,  sotAt  jMstdLl 
in  fresco  (one  in  the  cloi&teis  of  '^i    i'"'i    t  ■■'^iloo,  Midil 
be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ),  <i  ,  t,  of  niitk 

Mr.  Douce  has  given  a  list ;  bu-  ir.  «.  i<  i 

superior  in  design,  and  as  eni 

for  spirit  and  expression  thiut  h.  < 

celled,  though  wanting  in  mere  uiechanjiul  dexletU^,  ua 
shown  particularly  in  the  foUage  of  trees  and  other  mtaw* 
diiiate  matters. 

Mr.  Douce  however  denies  to  Holh«in  the  invcattMi' 
the  designs,  as  the  writer  in  the  *  T. 
denies  his  being  the  engraver.  Thi 
arises  principally  from  a  passage  in  lii«-  ir. iH-unr,  w  nn 
Lyon  edition  of  the  '  Dance  of  Death "  above  meniiai-««i.U' 
raenting  •  thcdeathof  him  who  lias  i""  ■"•■■- ^  -ucb<ii{ia> 
figures  as  are  herein  contained,' addii  ah,' 

hensive  that  the  artist  could  thus  bi  u^t^l 

rained  to  shorten  liis  days,  and  ' 
other  subjects  which  he  had  m 
unfinished    subject   is    then    desiii\: 
whieh  however  was  supplied  in  a  *'i' 
varying  considerably  from  the  li 
either  in  design  or  exvrcution  1. 


woo 


woo 


poorest,  Ihe  public  were  raiuiUaristid  with  i^\e  beat  speci- 
mens, and  a  larnre  sale  ■«&&  eruured. 

For  tlj«  purpose  of  illnstratinic  books  wood-enitravin^  is 
peoiiliai'Jy  ii(iiiptcd.  Hiring  worked  in  the  same  manner  u 
type,  irapii  produced  with  Rrwit.  rfipiclity.     Any 

numberod  printednt  oncen^a^>hectof  pHpiTthiit 

wiD  come  into  tlie  lireaa  ormncliinc,  and  an  aJmost  injinit« 
number  of  imprt^ioiu  may  be  taken  uU'  wilhoul  material 
injury  to  tlifni.  This  seems  the  proper  pui|)o!Hi  of  llie 
art,  The  atteinptii  whieii  have  been  made  to  imitate  the 
ffTeetsof  copper-platt^s  are  niibapplied.  am!  ''■  'iavoure 
have   been  l'ailuie;<.    The  extreme   neni  li  and 

Bwecp  of  lino,  and  bold  outline  of  llui  l>,,,...  ;  .siiiul  be 
reauhed  in  wond-an^avings,  while  in  depth  of  shadow 
and  ctloct  Ihey  cijual  even  inex7,otint,  wjih  more  disiincl- 
ne6s  of  detail. 

U  in  not  ncoessary  lo  detitii  Uie  hiiJtory  of  wood-engmv- 
ins;  beyond  ihis  peiiod,  ag  manv  of  Bewick's  imniocliHte 
Biioi;e6»ors  are  yet  living,  though  we  may  slate  thai  it  is 
diffic'iill  to  conceive  that  a  hipher  decree  of  perfection  can 
ever  be  attained  than  thai  now  realised  by  onr  present 
aili'.ls.wlule  the  designs  lue  frequently  lurnisned  by  ntists 
iif  t lie  highest  eminence.     Within  the  Inst  few  years  also 

tiic-  viooil-f- '*  V-""- '  •■!        '  f: IV,  havv 

|j]:uli'  >»ncli  ill)  eotl- 

toinptible  1.,...- I.. ....; il  any 

pari  of  onr  plan  to  nfive  pi  ructiuns  tor  ensrraviug, 

whah  can  only  be  eiiVcti.  :n.-d  by  inbtrnclion  and 

practice.  A  de8cri[ilion  ot  tde  prneuss  m  practised  in  hit, 
time  is  srivini^  by  Papillon, in  hia  'Traits  de  laGi-avnre  en 
Hi>is,'  176ti;  and  a  far  more  detailed  account,  with  all  the 
M«idfi'n  improvements,  by  Mr.  .Tiieksim,  in  the  'Treatise on 
Wood-Kn!?ravinK '  already  mentioned-  We  wi'l  only  ob- 
serve timt  one  of  flio  greatest  practical  improvements, 
licit  (if  ]u\'  "     Minl'ace  of  the  blocks  in  parts,  so  as  lo 

^r;i'liuit-  h  into  the  lights,  was,  though  not  ia- 

vciited.  yet  i;iijui;mI  ioto  use  by  Bewick,  nejiriy  all  his 
bkrcks  lieinK  so  prepared  for  working ;  atid  that  box  is 
the  wood  that  is  now  universally  ivsed  for  engraving  upon. 

lOltley's  Intjuirij  into  the,  History  f/  linffruvinsi  on 
Cof>pei' (ind  H ood :  Sitiir<  i"i  ft's-iu/vAcv  /V;^■  the  History 
of  I'laf/tne-CartU ;  I  r  H'ood-Jiu- 

jrravini!,  hittOfU'al  I  ids  of  ihri'f 

hundmi  Jlluytratioim.  vu^rmed  un  //iwt/  I'ff  ,Iohii  Jac-k- 
son  ;  Heineken,  Itiev  Gonerale  iCune  C'uJltciion  compltitc 
(fiistitmyea.) 

WUtiDFALL,  WIU.IAM,  wa»  lite  son  of  the  printer 
and  pro]irietor  of  the  '  Public  Advertiser '  newspaper :  an- 
olln'r  son,  we  believe  the  elder  of  the  two,  wils  Henry 
Siinipson  Woudfall,  who  succeeded  Ids  father  in  the  ma- 
najienient  of  the  paper,  and  held  it  when  it  Ijecame  the 
medium  through  which  the  lettet»  of  .lunius  were  piven  to 
lite  world.  William  was  born  in  174"»  or  1746,  and  be?an 
hfe  by  bein^  sent  to  loam  the  printing  businvss  under  Mr. 
Baldwin,  of  Paternoster  Row.  He  was  then  employed  for 
sometime  in  as«isting;  his  fallier  in  printing  and  editing 
the  '  Advertiser.'  till  a  taate  fur  theatrical  amusements,  it 
is  related,  took  such  possession  of  biro,  that  he  l)roke  away 
with  a  company  of  plavers  on  an  excursion  to  Scotland  to 
gratify  Ltiat  passion.  Vvhile  in  Scotland  ho  marriud,  but 
returned  lo  London  about  1772,  when  he  was  first  employed 
for  a  short  time  as  editor  of  a  newspaper  called  'The  Lon- 
don P-.;cket,'  and  then  undertook  the  direction,  both  as 
editor  and  printer,  of  'The  Morning  Chi-onide.'  With 
that  paper  he  remained  connected  till  1783,  when  he  left 
it  and  set  up  one  of  liis  own,  which  ho  called  '  The  IDiar}-.' 
Befort!  this,  in  17**^.  he  had  published  in  an  Hvo.  pampldVt 
<j)riae  3*.  Gci.j  a  '  Sketch  ul  the  Debate  in  the  Housib  of 
CJommoos  io  Ireland  upon  th«  rejection  of  the  twenty  com- 
mercial piop(wition»;"  but  it  was  in  •  The  Diary  '  that  he 
first  save  proof  of  his  wonderful  talent  lor  reporting:,  by 
presenting  his  readers  with  as  detailed  accounts  of  the 
parliamentary  debates  on  the  day  alUr  e&ch  took  place,  as 
the  other  pajiers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  6upy>lyine  aller 
an  interval  of  many  days;  for  the  jiractice  tiien  was  to 
Sfive  ordy  llie  shortest  summary  at  Uie  time,  and  to  reserve 
the  ftill  speeches  till  ihe  reports  of  them  could  be  prepared 
at  leisure.  Wnn.liiiirsmode  of  proceedinp  was  what  would 
now  be  tli'  '    extraordinary.     '  Without  taking  a 

note  to  as>  mory,' says  the  notice  of  him  in  Ihe 

obituary  of  tlic  '  iVnnuaJ  Register,'  *  without  the  use  of  an 
iiuiaiuiensis  tu  ease  his  labour,  he  haa  been  kni>wn  to  write 
MXtecn  columns,  after  having  sat  in  a  crowded  gstUury  lot 


^ 


Ht  ^ 
re  »r-« 


as  many  houi-s,  without  an  intti-val  ol  ■>  t 

liowever,  it  is  added,  in  which  he  tool     ...  lud 

brought  him  more  praise  than  profit,  *  wont  damn 

stitutioo.  which  was  naturally   wood  ;    and 

papers,  by  the  division  of  labour,  \  im 

of  debate,  with  an  earlier  publi''  ;  1 

teat,  and  suffered  his  '  Di:> 

years  ho  ottered  himself  a  ( 

llemenibrancer,  but  it  •- 

last  he  continued  couvt 

in  the  lluu&e  of  Lord»  imu   ui   i: 

on  the  Ist  of  August,   1800.     li 

whom  at  least  one  son,  Henry,  act, u..c..  ,.  ul,^  ...>,,. 

lation  ;  and  a  daughter,  Sophia,  who  marriod  Mr. 

bon,  became  an  actress,  and  also  wrote  several 

(Annunl  Register,  vol.  45.) 

WOODFORD.     [Essmcl 

WUUDHOUSE,  ROBERT.  Tber«  is  almart 
bilenee  concerning  Professor  Woodhouse  in  th« 
depositories  of  biographical  information  ;  for  ilw 
lii:s  private  life,  as  here  given,  we  arc  indel>t« 
courtesy  of  his  surviving  t)rothei-»,  Dr.  J.  T.  Wi 
senior  fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Woodhouse,  Esq.,  formerly  attached  to  the  Supreoi 
al  Rondjay. 

Robert  Woodhouse   wa&  bom  at   N"f>>-,. 
177-i.     His  father  was  in  businesa  in 
was  possessed  of  some  freehold  cs(at<  - 
of  some  antiquity,  and  claimed  : 
collate  at  Decsthorpe,  in  the  pos.>« 
uncle  of  the  poet).    His  mother  was  liie  < 
Rev.  J.  Alderson  of  1,  ircstofFe.  who  was  ' 
of  Baion  Alderion  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Opic. 
cated  at  North  Walsham  public  sjihont,  where 
no  particular  desire  for  the  studir 
beeaniu  cuniient.     He  must  hav' 
Cuius  t'ollege,  Cambridge,  in  17ui. 
degree,  and  was  senior  wrangler  and  ti  i 
in  i7l)''>.     He  gained  a  feilowsliip  in  1^ 
the  fellows,  or  mo^l  of  them,  may  ci  i 
the  concerns  of  the  College  andUnive-   ., 
pnv.ito  pupils,  and  writings,  occupied  bii^ 
ne  was  elected  tosucceed  Dr.  Milncr  as  Ln 
of  mathematics;    and  in   IS22  he   waa   u 
Plumtan  professorship  of  astronomy  and  t\  , 
lubophy.  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Vini 
inairied  Harriet,  the  sjslcr  of  William  Wii 
architect,  whom  he  survived.     In  182' 
tory  was  completed  at  Cmnbridge,  b 
superintendent  ;  but  liy  this  time  his  1 
hi:  was  hardlv  equal  to  the  extent  of  ' 
in  London,  December  23,  1827,  and   .  .^, 
chapel  at  Caius  College. 

VVoodhoiise  is  distinguished  as  llie  fir^t  who.  in  hi* 
vereity,  cultivated  the  met  1 1 
nius  of  the  (.^ntinental   n 

superior  in  power  to  that  wlu« :  rad  >rii, 

I  last  was  exclusively  studied  in  I  '  'hf  tiBf 

he  graduated.     He  was  the  TmnI  \  ;!  i  tb 

lysis  into  a  work  written  in  nt   U  i;[ 

Knclish  student,  and  he  iimst  i  >.■  couiA 

the  leader  of  the  movement  by  .  roalllMl 

of  this  country  asisimilated  I'- :othaMI 

Continental  brethren.     Fm  no  had  li 

qualifications:  a  profo""  '""^wh 

every  stage  of  tlie  pi  eiB 

introduce;  severe  hali  .>« 

wanting  in  tlie   modern   n 

scnce   of  diecipleship ;  abi 

imjwrtation  was  us  interior  in  ^< 

in  ]iovver ;  and  thought  and  tnl< 

of  amendment.    To  these  we  \<. 

chamcter,  and  the  esteem  nf  In 

of  the  utmost  •' 

style  of  writing  i 

and  perplexed  in  ,.,.|„  .i.^.i 

little   additions  and  collal' 

writtrs  omit,  to  the  d.tiii 

almost  seem   as  if  lb  1  to  Jm 

stuck   in  aller  the  fr<  i.     Wit' 

who  would  rather  bi 

construction  llwin  fur 

inakti  out  a  meaning,.  WwudhoiiM  u  Jk.  iuvwuniir 
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Ith  ttio^p  whn  like  to  think  about  (he  itrsl 

Ivn  who  {ATM 

p^  :ive  made  ont 

•ins,  he  is 

eal 

1  liis 


dKi 


his  pappr*  in  the  '  ; 
iiiciiiiii  tioints  are  1' J 
l<iw : — 

jcal   Ctilculalion,'  Cam- 
lii  this  work,  which  is  rather  of  the 
I  controversial,  than  of  the  elementary  char 
Hed  the  attention  of  his  Univt-rsity  to 
:  principles  otthe  Continental  analysis, 
endation  of  the  former,  and  a  March- 
latter.     He  passes  \nliler  review  the 
nals,  limits  expansioiju.  &c.,  exposes 
of  the  method  of  Laie^runge  [Func- 
<wl  rriif.^  hi«own  views  of  the  mode 
calculus.    He  had  evidently, 
11  I  strictly  inv(»>li|e;ate  received 

t,  if  n<:it  an  a1»olute  sceptkism  la  to  the 
rigour  at  the  outset,  at  least  an  ioBlinc- 
bjeotion.    Though  difTenn^  from  several  of 
L'luHons,  particularly  thos^e  wliicli  he  comes 
tter  of  the  theory  of  limits  we  must  always 
thouffht  and  clear  exposition  which  dw- 
jrk 'i        :'     '1.     Gonsidennt:  the  time  and 
it  tied,  it  is  a  raxe  instance  of 

I'c-hoit.x-  111  »  .tubject  aiuL  of  the  mauner  of 

►  other  qtialiflcalions   of  a   conlrotcrstnlist, 

a  power  of  •tarc-aHm,  which,  though  in  pri- 

By  went  tlie  lena:th  of  what  is  chIIhI  •  dry 

Ijfppared  now  and  then  in  hi^  i  a 

lould  hare  made  an  opponent  ■  >iat 

nf  Tricronometry,'  Cambridge,  8vo.,  IfltW 
it\'  'Of  this  work  Dr.  Peacock 

!)■                         'her  contributed  to  revolu- 
fll                         I's  of  this  country.     It  waj*  a 
i<                          .larly  oppoituue  appeal  unce, 
ami  -IK  ii  .i>  i«i  not  likely,  !iolwilln.Undinjf 
ilar  ptthlieationg  in  the  present  day,  to  be 
"  in  the  business  "''■'' I "•'•''""  •  "iid, 
this  author,  t^  lor 
X  ^tnm'j'Iv  the  ji'"                                  id, 
m   I                     nlivcly  upon  the   piuticular 
an                  ,  and  upon  the  reaiionii  for 
'Dii!   "■-  Analytical  Calculal  ion& '  wa:i  an 
aehcr,  but  the  '  Trigonometiy '  was  aii- 
adeut.     It  excited  the  oppowitiun  of  those 
ed  to  the  old  system,  and  paved  the  way 
nt  introduction  of  the  diti'       '    '      '     tus, 
fhich  must  have  bi.cn  ace  i  ^- 
etryadnpted  to  llieniaeliiv^,  -.  V^  fi-.tnause 
the  want, 
on  Isoperimi'trical  Pr'*lil>n!^    mid  tlw 
ations,"  CiimbiidL'f,  Svc 
inr  to  himwlr  in  every  \M 
The  mode  of  wriiinR  wu-nitiic  hii>iuiy, 
afterwardH  adupte<l,  is  here  seen  for  (he 
imi<<tsin  taking  up  the  subject  in  such  a 
faiatory  in  th«>  hanils  of  i>ach  individual  is 
t               ''njily  we  have  both  thu  his- 
:  of  it.i  promoters  in  his  con- 
iiritiMui^i        '      '    tiuctly  before  the 
problems,  ni'                   I  notation  of  the 
••    f'"-  v-i"-  '                     'i-'iiv,   from  tlu' 
t\                                                   to  the  con- 
ic,  ;..-..       ^  :.-:..-    of  I.,agrange. 

llot  pais  away  like  an  elementary  work ;   it 

on  Astronomy,'  C'amlnidjre,  ftvo.,  1812. 
Mntended  as  a  titst  volume,  and  the  second, 
SB,  is  on  the  theory  of  gravitation,  which 
perly  ojxlled  P/iyticnl  jiflromnny.  But 
t  ■  '  •  firtt  volume  was  enlariered 

be  called  jmrtt;  %o  that  we 
parts  I  and  2,  on  asttxjnomy,  and  vol. 
inomy.  or  the  thcprj"  cif  irravitatioii.   Of 
nec^iKUry  to  say,  that  it  wa^  the  first 
mm  introdoced  to  what  had 


been  done  abroad  since  the  death  of  Newton,  and  thai  it 
does  not  retain  its  pJnce  on!\    '  "  '  '  ct   haa 

advanced  both  abroad  and  at  li  otuma 

still  remains  perhap.s  the  moM  n-m.ji-.iin  i  ablro- 

nomy  of  its  century.     This  di.stiiutiou  it  .  uian- 

ner  m  which  VVoodhouse  makes  the  ••■■  ■  '••  is 

in  the  very  observatory  itw'lf.    The  ;  .  t 

a«  if  they  had  been  directions  to  :i  ,  v 

which  writers  who  have  to  explain  f liose  met  i 
matioally  IVequently  do  not  ^ive  them ;  the  exv, 
as  if  they  were  real  ones,  as  if  some  astronomer  had  had  to 
put  down  the  actual  figures,  and  the  very  observations 
which  ore  cited  aj'e  made  to  smell  of  thu  inslrumetits  which 
gave  them.  Many  theoretical  works  on  astronomy  may 
make  a  reader  thiiik  he  would  like  the  practical  part  of  the 
science,  in  which  he  may  afterwards  find  himself  mis- 
taken :  but  Woodhouse's  treatise  cannot  deceive  him  in 
this  respect ;  he  will  or  will  not  relish  ])nicticai  o-stronomy 
according  as  he  is  or  is  not  pleased  with  Wuodhouae's 
book.  At  least  the  preceding  is  more  near  the  truth  of 
this  book  than  of  any  other.  The  secret  was,  that  the 
author  was  an  expert  practical  astronomer,  as  well  as  an 
original  thinker  on  first  principles,  who  was  able  to  change 
places  with  the  student  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  was 
very  fond  of  the  subject  of  practical  astronomy,  a  ta-nte 
which  is  not  always  found  u\  the  mathematician,  and 
rarely  indeed  in  one  of  a  speculative  turn.  Had  the  ob- 
servatory been  built  before  the  failure  of  his  health,  he 
would  probably  have  become  as  dislinpuished  in  the  pro- 
motion of  astronomy  as  he  waa  in  its  exp1an.ition  :  as  it 
was,  he  had  only  time  to  discover  [Tr.\nsit,  p.  1241  the 
injurious  effect  of  tlte  diagonal  braces  of  the  traiibit  in- 
strumejit. 

The  character  which  must  be  given  of  the  several  writ- 
ings of  Woodhousc  entitles  us  to  suppose  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  our  malhematical  studies,  of  which  he  was  the  firtt 
promoter,  would  nut  have  been  brought  about  so  e:isily  if 
it«  earliest  Jidvocacy  had  fallen  into  leas  judicious  hands. 
For  Instance,  had  he  not,  when  he  first  called  attention  to 
the  coTitmental  analysis,  exposed  tlie  unsoundness  of  some 
of  the  usuAl  methods  of  establishing  it  more  like  un  oppo- 
nent ttian  a  jiartizau,  those  who  were  avcnsc  from  llic 
change  would  probably  have  made  a  successfid  startd 
against  the  whole  upon  the  ground  which,  as  it  \si\s, 
Woodhouse  hml  already  made  his  own.  From  the  nutme 
of  his  subjects,  his  reputation  can  never  equal  that  of  the 
first  seer  of  a  comet  with  the  world  at  large  :  but  th«  f«w 
who  can  appreciate  what  he  did  will  alwuvs  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  most  pliilowphical  thinkers  and  useful  guides 
of  his  time. 

\V(.K>DHUUSELEE.  LORD.     rT\-TLER,  A.  F.l 

WOOD-LARK,  .'I/  '  ' 

is  not  plontifid  in  Or.  y 

over  the  United  Kingduiii,     Ir-  six  imues, 

antl  its  plumage  a  good  deal  i  l'  the  Sky- 

Lark:  the  himfclaw  Is  lonp  and  m.uiy  -ilni^nl. 

Montagu  well  describes  its  habits.  ' '  It  ^ings,'  s.ays  he,' 

•  di'lirfliMllllv     i"ir»    willg  ;     dl-ii-1-iliilw     il»    fl!"lit      ill     ivii|..1v^ 

.   and  povi  u 

-ion ;  il  ra      ,  .  5,' 

on  tile  ground,  though  sometimes  when  perched  on  a  tree. 
The  .^ong  is  nuich  more  melodious  than  that  of  the  Sky- 
lark, but  does  not  con  great  a  variety  of  notes  ; 
but  then  if  sings  aim                  lIiouI  the    yenr,  excf-pt   in 
til             ■     of  June  and  J  iJy.     itdoesnot  n  i- 
il                 I licular  manner,  and  continue  h' 
ing  111  me  sjinit  nput,  liketlieS^',   '     '    ' 
Mtftr  to  a  grrat  heii^ht,  and  kee| 
circles,  singing  llu-  whole  time  »ii.i  imul    m 
and  will  thus  continue  in  the  air  for  an  ho\ii 
The   n«*t,  which   is  early  formed,    for   the    ^^ 
begin  to  build  in  March,  is  made  of  dry  gra^s  with  ft  ii!"  > 
lining  of  the  same,  and  a  few  hairs,  on  the  ground,  gene 
rally  in  uncultivated  rough  Uuid.  and  mostly  sheltered  by 
a  tuft  of  rank  giaa*,  wee<l»,  or  fuiTte,  a  stunted  bu«h,  or  the 
like.    The   lour  or  live  eggs  are  brown,  with  dusky  and 
a^hy  mottles,  most  numerous  at  the  large  end. 

Ine  Wood-lArk  is  raje  in  the  North  of  Ei    '      '      id 
Scotland,  and  hax  not  been  noticed  in  Shell. 
Orkney*.     It  vi»it»  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Hu 
lummer,  but  i«  permanent  in  Germany,  Holla' 1 
Spain,  and  Italy.    The  species  is  common   in  ,^...^...4, 
according  to  Mr.  Strieklaiid. 
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ia  the  Lulu  of  t!ie  French  ;  Tuituilla  and   Tutlavellu 
'if  the  Italians;  i^ndi  BauniUrclte,  tyald/erche,  nnA  Ilaide- 
lerchi'  of  the  Germans. 

WOODPECKERS,  Picidce,  a  family  of  Scansorial 
birds.    [ScANsoiiES.] 

The  order  Pica>  of  LinnaBvis  is  thiis  characteiixed : — 

Bill  {cnn&us  sarriens)  cullrated,  with  a  convex  back. 
Feet  walking,  short,  rather  strong.  Body  •  lenaciuaculum,' 
impure.  Pood  '  quisctuiJiae.'  Nfst  in  trees;  the  male 
feeding  the  incubating  female ;  Monogamy.  Order 
analogous  to  the  Primates. 

This  order  seems  to  be  the  most  arbitrary  in  the  onii- 
Ihologiial  system  ol  Linnaeus;  for  under  it  oirdu  of  veiy 
discordant  nabits  are  collected.  Tlie  Woodpeckers,  the 
Crows,  the  Trogons,  the  Orioles,  the  Cuckoos,  the  King- 
iishcrs,  the  Humtning-Birds,  arc  there  associated  with 
others  in  the  following  succession  :— 
Piece. 
Bill  subcompressed,  convex. 

Genera ; — Psittacus,  witli  lis  three  sections ;  Bamphattos; 
Btireros ;  Buphuga  ;  Crotophaga  ;  Corvus  ;  Coracias ; 
Oriului- ;  Gracula  ;  Paradiseu  ;  Trogon  ;  Bucco ;  Curulus ; 
}'unr ;  Picus  ;  Sitta  ;  Todus  ;  Atcedo  ;  Merops ;  Upupti ; 
Cerlhia  ;  and  Trochilus. 

Brisson  had  previously  arranged  the  Wryneck,  the 
Woodpeckers,  and  the  Jacamnr  in  the  first  section  (.Bill 
straight)  of  his  thirteenth  order  of  Birds — those,  namely, 
with  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind.   * 

Ijitham's  Pica  consist  of  even  a  more  heterogeneous 
group  than  that  assembled  under  the  Picet  of  Lmnieus. 

The  fourth  order  of  Birds,  in  the  Method  of  LacfpSde, 
consists  of  those  which  have  the  bill  straight  and  com- 
pressed, and  under  it  two  genera  only,  Ga/bulu  (Jacamar) 
and  Picus  arc  arranged.  The  Count's  third  and  fifth  ordej-s 
are  formed  respectively  of  the  genera  Bucco  and  Yunx. 

The  first  family  {Cuneirostre.s  or  Spfigiicratnphea)  of  M. 
Bum^ril's  third  order  {Grimpeurs  or  Climbers)  com- 
prises the  genera  Picus,  Vutix,  Gatbula,  Crotophaga,  and 
Cuculus. 

Tlie  Pici  form  M.  Meyer's  third  order,  and  are  divided 
into  two  sections : — 

1.  With  stiff  feathers.    Genera: — Picus;  Certhia. 

2.  With  soft  feaUiers.  Genera: — Yunx;  Sitta;  Ticho- 
drnmn. 

Illiger's  Scansoret  consist  of  the  Puittacini ;  the 
Serrati ;  the  Aitiphiboli ;  the  fiogittilingues ;  and  the 
Syndactyli.  The  Sugittilingues  embrace  the  genera  Yutit 
and  Picus. 

The  great  genua  Picus  is  placed  by  Cuvier  in  his  third 
order,  Grinipejirs,  between  GalbuLi  and  Yttftx. 

The  Zt/goiLictuli  are  the  first  tribe  of  the  St/lincolts,  the 
second  order  ot  Birds  according  to  the  method  of  M. 
Viejllot:  tlie  second  family  of  that  order,  the  Macro- 
gloxses,  consist  of  the  gi'iii-ra  Picus  and  Yunx. 

The  Zygoiiiictylt  are  the  fiftli  order  in  M.  Temminck's 
airangemi-nt ;  and  the  genera  Picus,  Gatbula,  and  Yunx 
constitute  the  second  family  of  that  order. 

The  Cuckoos  and  the  Woodpeckers  form  the  Zygo- 
dactylex  of  M.  de  Bliunville. 

Mr.  Vigors,  as  we  have  seen,  separates  the  Parrots  and 
IVoodpechcrs  from  the  other  families  of  Scansores,  asso- 
ciating them  together  in  consequence  of  their  affinity  in  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  tribe  ;  and,  in  his  view,  they 
compose  its  normal  groups,  as  climbers  rtar  excellence, 
differing  however  as  to  th ;  mode  in  which  tiiey  climb :  the 
Parrots  using  the  fool  chiefly  in  grasping  the  object  which 
assists  them  m  their  ascent,  and  m  conjunction  with  the 
bil! ;  while  the  Pictdai  rely  upon  the  strength  and  straighl- 
ness  of  the  liind  tots  in  supporting  them  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  on  the  sides  of  trees,  in  which  posture 
they  arc  also  assisted  by  the  strong  shafts  of  the  tail- 
feathers.  Not  that  some  of  the  Psittncidee  do  not  pai- 
tially  employ  the  tail  in  supporting  Uiemselves  as  Uiey 
climb,  in  a  corresponding  manner  with  the  H'oodpechert, 
for  Mr.  Vigors  makes  the  remark  that  they  do,  particularly 
Psittacus  AUxandri  and  its  congeners,  from  his  own 
observation.  The  tongue  too,  he  states,  peculiar  to  the 
Parrots,  may  be  observed  to  become  slenderer,  and.  as  is 
said,  more  extensible,  in  that  group  of  which  Psittacus 
aterrimus.  Gra.  is  the  representative  ;  thus  evincing,  Mr. 
Vigors  adds,  an  approximation,  slight  indeed,  but  still  an 
approximation,  to  the  bill  of  the  Woodpeckers. 

Mr.  Vigors  recognised  iu  the  linnean  B.^rbkts  a  group 


apparently    intervening    between    the 

Picider,  and  dimmishin  -  "--   '■  ' " 

the  fonn  of  the  bill,     l 
dently  exhibited  the  ci,,.. 
of  that  member ;  tlie  bill  oi  •  apin 

nearly  that  of  the  Parrot.\\  l^  ■'.  b\n)ii'j. 

conformation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  : 
the  BitrbefSy  while'  the  straighter  »•■ 
bill  of  the  true  Bucco  united  itself  to  that  ui  J^i 
other  particulars  in  form,  and  also  an  extraiTr^iauT  ( 
foi-mily  in  colouring,  still  further  poinf  .^ 

and  he  was  at  length  confirmed  in  i\i> 
ing  the  situation  of  these  birdx.  by  arriMiig  i:  lv  , 
ledge   of  their  habits   being  actually  tlioie  of  thtl 
Woodpeckers,   and  of  their  chief  afti-  •     ^ 
group.    Thus  Mr.  Burchell,  irt  his  inti 
Africa,'  mentions   a   little  noisy  HhiIj  .     .  . 
BtKcu  niger,  Gm, .,  which   the  Hott«;ntot» 
Kiipper  (Woodcutter)  from  the  noi»c  il  rw 
beak  against  the  branches  of  ti- 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Vigors  wa- 
peculiaiity  in  the  manners  of  the  BurUit  Ly 
son,  to  whose   friendship,   he  slates,  he  is  ind 
much  valuable  information  in  his  inquiries  into  I 
and  on  applying  to  Mr.  BurchcU,  Mr.  Vigi 
still    more   corroborating  proofs  of  the   iott 
these  birds  between  the  Parrots  and  Woittipt 
Burchell   also   entered  into  a  dctuled  account 
affinities,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  CI9 
Linnean  Society,  extracted  from  his  pf  >^. " 
during  his  travels.    The  regular  grai! 
Psittacidir  foiil  Picidce,  united  in  their  _ 
— and  those  the  characters  most  prominent  aoU  l_ 
their  own  tribe— are  also  united  in  their  minutcM 
formation,  appeared  to  Mr.  Vigors  eminently  c« 
'  We  are  thus,'  observes  Mr.  Vigors  in  continu 
troduced  to  the  family  of  PtcitLx,  a  very  imp 
well-defined   group,  both  in  manners  and  % 
formation.    It  is  composed,  as  we  have  seen,  1 
Pogonias,  111. ;  in  some  species  of  which  tb« ; 
is  gradually  lo&t,  or  rather  changes  into  tJie 
some  of  the  shorter-billed  species  of  the  true 
which  succeed  them.    The  bills  of  these  again 
by  degrees,  and  nearly  assume  the  form  of  llrtj 
Picus,  which  compoBcs  the  greater  portion  of 
family.    A  group  of  these,  renresenled   by 
minutus,  Linn.,  in  which  the  snafts  of  the 
are  soft  and  flexible,  unlike  those  of  the  geou 
peckers,  leads  round  again  to  the  Burbett,  Wlie 
commences.    To  these  also  the  well-known  i 
Linn,  appeara  to  be  associated.'    Mr.  Vigors  I 
to  tJie  strong  affinity  between  the  Picia^  « 
ceeding    group   of   Certhiada   [CaxEPsa]. 
Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families^ 
Litin.  Tram.,  vol.  xiv.) 

The  Proglosset  of  M.  Latreille  are  arranged'] 
the    CuculideSj    and    the    Grandirostres    (Tod 
Anu^ari);   the  Proglosses  consists  of  the  gene 
Pieoides,  and  Picus. 

In  the  Method  proposed  bv  M.  de  Blainvtlli 
and  W2l,  and  developed  by  51.  Lhem 
Woodpeckers  (Picus)  stand  between  1i. 
Hoopoes,  in  the  fir«t  subclass  (Normal  Birdi^. 

In  the  Projet  of  M.  Lessoa  the  Pieces  c 
genera  Yunr,  Pieoides,  Picus,   and   Picumr 

Silaced    between   the   Cucuiies   and   the  Ba 
bmiing  the  fourth  family  of  the  first  tnbe  (Zy, 
of  Inseuores  or  Grimpeurs. 

Mr.  Swninson  is  of  opinion  that  the  stiucltir*  of 
Picidtr  constitutes  them  the  most  pgrite0t  of  all  Uie  clti 
ing  birds,  for  nature  has  rendered  aiaulwflole  itrzfkiwn 
subservient  to  this  particular  pti  '   Ik 

serves,  although  very  short,  ai.  *gi 

nails  are  broad  and  crooked  '  iAccd  lA  { 

that  is,  two  forward  and  two 


additioniil  »nd  powerful  support  in  their  rapid 
enOiuular  ascent  up  the  tjunlis  of  trtes,  their  tail- 
ho  remarks,  tettninate  in  puinls,  and  are  imcom- 

J.  so  that  bci- '      -  •-  •  •'"  ' '--.  they 

Unl  in  its  \  'lo'^- 

K^ned  lor  51.1 , '■^'- 

or  strippini?  ott'  tht  baik  ol 
Ijit»1<(]  lur  tin-    viinjiisC,  liiiUlR  n'     i 

-Its,   and  ill  one  .-pttues  | 

colour  and  consist tnicv 

,haa  Lftcji  III  tiled  the  Ivortf-bilM  Wo<ja- 

„  ason  Ihun  caJls  altetition  to  the  worra- 

e<l  :it  Ihe  point,  and  capab|e  of  being  pro- 

\aX  iengtii. 


iJiU  <tr  \Vo<HlpccV,cr. 
.Phfuhilngicxd.  Seriei  of  the  .^fuBcum  of  the  Royal 
1  "'         ■lis  in  London,  No.  31 1  is  a  preparation 
1  I   woodpecker,  nhowina;   the   deprt-ssed 

iDu  poinied  form  of  a  beak,  adapted  for  pL'iieliat- 
'  irk  of  1ree«.    No.  1477  exhibits  the  lower  jaw, 
n„,i  iivynx  of  a  woo<lpcckor.    The  tongue 
/..  a  fixed  base  and  a  projectile  cy- 

rti.    1  is  rec«ivcd,  when  retracted,  into 

'formed  by  the  base.     The  extremity  of  the  cy- 
[•toogne  IS  tipped  with  honi.    No.  I4T8  shows  the 
itji  retracted  fttate.     No  1470  is  tlie  tongue  pro- 
Profcswr  Owen,  in  the  Catalogue  (vol.  iii.,  pi.  1), 
■nodate  this  long  prehensile  in^lrw- 
Lxhibited  in  the  preparations alwvc 
lb  corriua  .iij'O-  and  cerato-hyalsjnre  proportiou- 
'«ioped,  and  are  reflected  over  the  posterior  and 
part»  of  the  cranium,  wlicre  lliey  meet  and  are 
a  ^oovo  ;  their  extremities  extcndini^,  when  the 
IS  •.■•«"i'  *>  fl,  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  an  in  the  pre- 
1 :    but   qlidins:  backwards,   when  the 
J-  I,  to  liie  siluiilion  shown  in  the  present 

'1  of  the  comua  to  the  fir*»t  pofeilioii  i;*  a»- 

'     -  ic  ligament  attached  to  the  extremities. 
A  is  liio  head  of  Ptcus  vitidit,'m  which  species, 
flor  ob'<er\'es,  the  mechanism  for  protruding  aiul 
^ue  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
i-ratO'hyals, or  extiemilies  of  the  comua 
jjaas  over  the  heail,  and  into  the  ri£;ht 
f   appear   to   be    Axed.     The    mviscl«s 
rtjuuutj    tiic   tongue  take  their  origin   from  the 
d  apo-hyals,  and  lunvioij  these  where  they  con- 
enter  the  mon<''   '  '--^  torward  lobe  attached  to 
jaw  a^  a  fix^  nni  which  they  act  with 

^Ui(v  ill  jerlw  ^  ids*  the  comua  of  the  os 

lid  thti  tpugue.  The  retractor  niiiscleii  aic  firHl 
four  or  five  times  round  the  lr.ichea,  which  is 
I  point:  they  then  pa^^  along  the  »des  of  Ihe  la- 
rds their  insertion  into  the  ba'^i-hyal  bone.  Tlie 
iTieic  '  (.9 for  the  rapid  and  exteiiiiive  pro- 

loa  of  111  is  the  transfixion  of  the   insects 

Olt constitute  I lu-  lood  uf  tlic  woudpecker,  and  which 
dislo<iged  from  their  liiding-plnces  under  the  ba^k  of 


trees  by  means  of  its  powerful  bill.  For  the  morctfTec- 
tijal  retention  of  the  stronger  insects,  it  maybe  observed 
that  the  horny  sheath  at  the  tip  of  the  tonpoe  is  baibcd; 
the  tongue  is  also  hibricatca  by  a  ehitihons  >iu:.  lidn 
abundantly  fiirnishetl  by  the  two  large 
L'l.iKil.-.  wiikh  may  be  seen  extending  frvm  i 

'>>wer  jaw  along  tho  urider  side  ot  the  r»iui  to 

Tins  mechtmism  ■•  birdloinlrodr 

into  lioles  and  cre^ .  .r,der  the  loose 

to  the  destruction  ol  iiwt<Mf  there  harboured.  A  aiiiiU.ir 
coiiformafion,  diiecttd  to  a  different  end,  exist*  ia  the 
Hpm.minc-Birjw. 

Mr.  Vanell  (/bsorve.sthnt  anotlier  anatomical  pcctiliarily 

r— '  -^'1 ■'-  ''■•■'■■' -<■  tiif  ..  r.rr-...  i-T,  but  admir- 

small  Mze  of 

,....:.....-..   ^     ,.,_:-j-_ i  uf  fli;;llt.'s.iy« 

this  observing  zoolo^i:*t,  * mtlHcient  to  trantport  the  biid 
from  tiee  to  tree,  are  all  that  it  seems  to  require;  lart,'*' 
pectoral   muscles  with  a  deep  keel  to  the    breast-bone 
would  to  tills  bii\l  be  an  inconvenience.    The  advanta^o 
of  a  narrow  nhallow  keel  is  immediately  apparent,  on  look- 
insr  at  a  rcnresentntion  of  Ihe  sUclcton  in  a  climbing  posj- 
tloti;  the  low  '  '  •  Ihc  bird  to  place  its  body 

cloKo  to  the  ti  I  litre  of  erravity  in  a  perpen- 

dicular h "     '  ♦■  oit,  and  thiis  mate- 

rially tlin  c  strain  upon,  the 

">•••'■  •     ...,,  iiescendint;;  poyilion 

'  I?  the  mode  by  which  Ihc  stiff 
,     :.:    „.  '.:.       ......  .:^  .xj  e  brought  into  contact  willi 

tlie  surface  of  the  l)ark  of  the  tree  to  form  an  accesMry 
prop.'  {Btitiih  Uirds.) 


SkrU'loa  or  W<jwlp«tk«f.'  (YarMtl.l 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Swaui^on  the  divLiior- 
fomily  are  strongly  marked  ;  bocaiisc,  ns  h-iine  fr 
veuing  forms  are  wantm  rae 

complete.    Thus  the  A'<.  . 

though  clearly  approximatiii;;  to  Uic  /rus^poAe^i 
directly  united  to  them;  neither  dtw*  tfae  '  ""  ~* 
Ihe  lyrynecft,  with 
c/fHJ,  with  its  acutr 
links  of  the  chain, 
true  lt'ooiI}}fcken 

two 

{,t'icumnwi,  1 . 

The  f  me  V. 
son 
l)ill... 

of  the  bi:i  ill 
their  ineiin*.' 

■ '  >  ktnu^ti: 
ilef*d  «ti> 


■4  atylo^iv^c%.tt,  clKiwtng  th«  >iecb4iti»ai  oftU*  l4nfu«.  (Y«ml>.) 
P.  C.  No.  1746. 
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mafpn  of  the  upper  mandible.    Mr.  Swainson  ihen 
V8  Bitention  to  the  crests  in  these  birds — shoit,  rigid, 
,  ftnd  turrifd  upwards  ;  but  their  chief  geneijc  di(»tindion 
ir^sts,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  strucluie  of  the  feet,  the  hin- 
Jder  external  toe  being:  manifestly  longer  than  that  in  front : 
this  pecuiiaiify  is,  he   observes  even  extended  to  such 
nbenaiit  species  as  have  one  of  the  small  toes  wanting — 
the  two  northfitn  species,  ^-Ip/er/iJiJt  tridartylus  and  J.  orc- 
|//c<«.  for  instance.     To  this  gioup  therefore  he  restricts 
[the  eeneric  name  at  Pictu,  which  includes  in  his  arrange- 
ment all  the  Biiliah  species  exceplinj;  vindia. 

In  the  next  group,  Chrysoplilu.t,  he  finds  a  diminution 
of  the  typical  excellences ;  the  bill,  as  in  the  Common 
Green  fVnoJpccher,  is  still  nearly  straighl,  but  the  lateral 
rid^a  is  close  to  the  culmen,  and  the  hitid-toe  is  cither  of 
equal  length  or  slitrhtlj'  sliorter  than  the  fore-toe:  Uie 
crest,  thoutrh  still  .short,  is  lew  rigid,  and  not  so  much  de- 
veloped. Mr,  Swainson  icmaiks  that  the  colours  of  these 
til ds  are  always  gay  ;  green  and  boot-black  uredominafe, 
and  most  of  the  typical  «.p"i  i>  -  li^o  the  quills  of  a  beau- 
tiful golden  hue,  "wliencc  ic  name  above  slated. 

Tlie  third  genus,  .l/<r  .  -.  Sw.,  is  described  to 
be  highly  clecrant :  the  bill  is  no  longer  straight,  the 
culmen  being  more  arched  than  the  lower  ridge  or  gonys, 
and  the  latter  particularly  »hoit,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
advancement  of  the  chin,  which  occupies  full  one  half  of 
the  lower  mandible.  Tlic  lateral  ridge  of  (he  upper  man- 
dible is  as  in  the  last  genus ;  but  the  anterior  toe  is  longer 
than  the  hind-toe:  the  crest  is  long,  formed  of  loose 
feathere.  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  particularly 
•oft:  hence  (he  generic  nanio. 

Cohiptes,  Sw.,  is  distinguished  from  .Walacofop/tui  by 
the  greater  cunaUire  and  compression  of  the  bill,  and  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  ridge  ou  the  upper  mandible  ; 
thus,  in  Sir.  Swainson's  opinion,  assimilating  the  group  to 
the  TenuiroUres,  and  exhibiting  the  weakest  structure 
among  the  Woodpeckers. 

Melanerpes,  Sw.,  the  •fifth  and  last  genua,  may.  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks,  be  not  unaptly  called  Swaliow  ll'ood- 
neckers,  for  tliey  resemble  those  birds  in  their  migratory 
nabit.'.  their  long  wings,  and  their  black  glossy  plumage, 
destitute  in  the  typical  examples  of  spots  or  bands.  *  Yet,' 
continues  Mr.  Saainsoii, 'here  we  find  nature  haa  begun 
to  return  once  more  to  her  original  type  :  the  lidge  on  the 
bill  is  again  apparent,  at  first  but  sliurhlly,  but  finally  veiy 
distinct:  this  member,  likewise,  although  not  stiaight,  is 
lets  arched  than  in  Cofuples ;  the  two  greater  Iocs  are  of 
Cfiual  length  ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed  ;  and  tiie  third 
quill  criual  or  longer  than  the  fourth  ;  the  black  and  white 
plumnjj«s,  seen  only  in  the  lyi»ical  genus  Picus,  is  again  as- 
sumed, until  the  two  group*  are  blended  together  by  such 
birfs  as  PicM  lubrhentrtn,  Vieill.,  P.  variuSy  Linn.,  Sic- ; 
so  lh,al  the  circle  of  the  true  \Voodpeckers  is  rendered 
more  complete,  perhaj».  than  any  other  in  the  whole  class 
of  birds.  The  primary  divisions  thus  appear  to  be  three  : 
the  fipkt  having  the  bill  equally  angulated,  and  the  hinder 
toe  longest ;  the  second  with  tne  angles  unequal,  and  the 
two  longest  toes  of  the  same  length  ;  the  third  has  the  cul- 
men cuived,  the  angle  obsolete  or  wanting,  and  the  hinder 
toe  shortest.  Very  many  of  the  subgenera  of  these  five 
principal  lorms  have  been  determined,  and  their  chief  cha- 
raclers  will  be  found  in  our  systematic  arrangement.' 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  we  are  conducted  lo  the 
}1uce<iin(r  orBarbets.  forming  hisBecond  principal  group  of 
the  P/cjite,  by  the  Miriutu  If-'ondptcker  {Asthenurns  mttiu- 
tut,  Sw.\  whose  black  and  spotted  head  indicates,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  an  affinity  to  Malaeutophux.  The  Barbets, 
he  obwrves,  have  feet  of  the  same  constmction  and  poisess 
the  Mme  faculty  of  climbing  as  the  Woodpeckers,  but  in  a 
much  less  degree  ;  their  tail-feathers  are,  he  remarks,  of  the 
ordinary  construction  and  soft ;  the  bill  in  some  is  very 
bfrong,  straight,  and  compressed  ;  in  others  it  is  greatly 
depressed  ;  and  in  one  group,  short  and  toothed.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Biirchell  as  the  ftnst  naturalist  who  discovered  the 
nfiinity  of  these  singular  birds  to  the  Woodpeckers,  he 
having  frequently  heard  the  loud  tapping  of  tne  Barbets 
in  the  forests  of  Southern  Africa,  and  witnessed  their  dex- 
terity in  climbing  trees.  In  tlie  straight-billed  or  typical 
Barbets  {Bueco)  we  have,  Mr.  Swainson  remarks,  the  pre- 
dominant colours  ofthe  Pari-otis — green,  red,  blue,  and  yel- 
low variously  combined  ;  while  the  black  and  red  plumnge 
of  the  looth-bilkd  division  (which  is  the  true  type  of  the 
whole)  corresponds  with  thai  of  the  most  perfectly  formed 
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Woodpeckers;  a  third  group,  n<  ■  '  ■  Mt.  ■'s  * 

whoae  precise  situation  i*  not  y^  cp.orr' 

birds  in  South  America. 
Mr.  Swainson  concludes  hta  ob«efVAttnni  on  the 

by  -I  ■*'•■■"  rhat  the  other  gencm,  '.^'•- i....i"-- 1  -i. 

1!  aaliatt* tophite  Iheui 

i'LU_  ^  . .,.  ...jnchus :  the  Gi>t  m 
6ively    io  tne   Old  World 
opinion,  seems  to  be  the  rt] 

The  following  is  Mr.  Swuinsona   »y«teiiuiic  ■ 
menl : — 

Picida. 
Family  Character.— Bi\i  stiaight.   aiOT«  or  |i 
Toe«  placed  in  pair*. 

Subfam.     Piciante  CPicins  ?).     T%e  True  Wobifi 

Dill  wedge-shaped.    Tongue  vermiform. 

Genera. 

1.  Picus.      Tt;:---'  "'  dpeckc 

Gencno  Chnriicter. —  Bi  wedge-ibapcU,! 

drical ;  the  culmen  si rr.li'i  ....  ridgn 

the  culmen.    \  u»ieiioOluc 

ihan  the  anterioi  .  i, 

Subgenera: — Pfcut,  (.America  and  Indi&r, 
(India;;  Datidrobtitcs,  i Africa,  except    two 
Tropical   Amwica)  ;    Apleinu*,  (Arctic   K«gieo! 
Dt'tididcfipm^  (Universal). 

2.  Chiysoptilua.     Gretti  Tl' 
(juneric  CAoructer. — Vcrtatile  and 
length,    Lateral  lidge  nearest  to  the  i 
and  cither  quite  stniight  or  very  s': 
pressed  or  widened  .".'  >•'■•'-■■      <     ,^.,,,,  .,  ,.     l* 
b|inttcd  with  black.  ,19. 

Subgenera: — Driid  •  .rr.t  imiiv     ? 

verpes,  (Tropical  Ameiic 
Europe  1:  Cnrysoptiltu,     i 
3.  Malacftlophu*. 
Generic  ChnrarttT. — V.  1 
terior,  culmen  curved.    The   ! 
typical  K'roup)  wanting.     Tit*" 
toe.     Hind  head  with 

Subgenera;— iJfo 
lojihuD^  (India  only'.     i_\pKuJ:  .uirj/ >, 
America  only) ;  Miif^hjptet,  (India;' ;  Ch 
only;. 

4.  folaptcs. 
Generic  Charaeier.- — TariU»  Im  •i^i<".'>t  j.rirti-.iin 
versatile  toe  ;  which   latter  » 
Bill  broader  at  its  base  than  i> 
pressed  ;  the   culmen  COtLiiLltinbly  ^ 
the  lateral  ridge  either  <>b'rlcfe  orvi  i., 

trils  purlially  defend'  'u-rs. 

Subgenera : — Gc'.<  .  \  frica  only) ; 

5.  iMflancrpes. 
Generic  Character. — Bill  straitrht,  more 
drical :  base  wide  ;  the  ridge  of  " 
but  not  very  prominent ;   the 
ridge  flight,  and  placed  ni-oi-  Im 
Goi)}8  very  long,  as  in  the  typi. 
concealed.     Wings  long;  the 
small ;  the  second  nearly  as  It 
0U8,     Habita    fj;regarious  and  <     .         j 
Varied  with  white  and  red.  The  tisnriMtnil  t 
only.) 

Subgenera  : — Centurus,  Leucruierpety  Mei 
iunu.     Subfam.   Buccofna;^     Barbuts    fB*. 
surrounded  with  long  bristles.    Tail  short,  loi 
Genera, 
1.  Asthciiurus. 
Generic  Character.— Ti\)\  stioil,  compressed. 
Rictus  smooth.  Wings  wiUitheflnec  Qi»t  qu  ' 
Tiiil  moderate.    Versatile  and  anterior  toes 
(Tropical  America.) 

3.  Picunmtu. 
Generic  CAar«c/f /•—Tlubit   of   .isfkenui 

rictus  is  bristled;    t!  rt  ud 

beyond  llie  wingn,    .  1     , 

'i.  Buccu. 

Generic  Charact0r. — Bill  straight,  strong;  th«l( 
broad,  dilated,  and  surrounded  with  )cn|f  and  M 
bristles.  Tai»u»  shorter  than  tlie  verMlilc  toe.  <] 
World.)    Subgenus,  Micropogon,  ,,South  AoMnci^ 

4.  PogoniBw 
Generfc  C'(^;c«j/er.— General  »tni6tur« 


Krvt^J 
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of  Uie  upper  mandible  distinct]}-    toofhed. 


Yunx.     [Wryxeck.] 
Oxyrliyni'hus. 
r  Character. — Bill  Rs  in  Ytmx  ;  but  the  culmen 
I  the  (jonys  le»>8  curved.      Wings  lengthened, 
the  first  quill  nearly  as  long  as  the  second,  with 
web  crenated.     Feet  Khort,   inseKsorial :  lateral 
1.    Tail  moderate,  oven.     (South  Ainchca.l 
cicUPf  in  Mr.  Swain*on  s  arrangement,  are  placed 
he  Pstttacidtr  and  the  Ccrlhiad<r. 

Gc  . '■i~itl  artdConiparalive  List  of  the  Birdft 

o  Amencfi,by  the  Prince  olCnninoand 

(0,  i..-  -  ..  ,t/<2'»  which  are  arranged  between  the 
»  and  the  Cuculidee,  consist  of  the  following  sub- 
genera:— 

a.  Picinee. 

-Dryocoput,  Boie;  Pieut,  Linn.,  {Dryobatet, 

ropugs   Sw.i;  I>cH<f /'Oi^opu*,  Bonap.,   {Piatt, 

amtu,  Sw. ;  Apternut,  Sw. ;  Mclanerppn,  Sw. ; 

;  Colaptes,  8w. ;  Gecinut,  Boie  {Chry«op- 

b.  YuncinK. 
Vunx. 

R.  Gray  places  the  PiciAe  [Pirut,  Linn.,  and 
in.),  his  third  family  of  Si'unsorf-s,  between  the 
r  hnd  Curulidw.  ^Ir.  Gray's  Pictdtr  include 
ing subfamilies  and  genera:— 

I,  Bucconinae. 

r^ — Laimodnn,G.  R.  Gray  ;  Buccn,  Linn. ;  Burba- 
, ;  Piilojmgon,  Boie ;  Capilo,  Vieill.  ;  Calorum- 
I.;  Trat'hyjjhnnii^,  Rnnz. 

II,  PicnratiinsE. 
Pimmtitit.  Tcmm. ;  Microlapttts  6.  R,  Gray; 

;  ]'ivia,  Hodgs, 

III.  Picinae. 
Ptcoidety  Lacep.  ;  Hemicirrw^  Sw, ;  Camp/e- 
Gr»y :  Di>»drobatex,  Sw. ;  Pieus,  Linn. 

rV'.  Diyocopinae. 
Campelhera,  G.   R.  Gray  ;  Dryocopu*,  Sw. : 
Sw. ;  ChryKopaiu*,  Sw. ;  Melanerpes,  Svr. ; 
Sw. 

V.  Celeinc 
''"fiuut,   Boie ;    Hemilophut,    Sw. ;    Crlvtts, 
■  *,  Sw. ;    Tig.',    Kaup;    Brochypteniun, 
.:^ius,  Sw.  ;  [.'vir,,,t^,rif'x,  Sw. 

VI.  1 
Cotaptf»,Byfi. .  ;/tff,  Burch. 

VII.  Vuncinie. 
nr.  Linn. 

EpROPEAV    WOODPKCKRTIS. 

t  —  /'/•"v  martius,   Linn,   (peniu   Dryocofus, 

whole  phtmnpe  deep  black,  except 

mnie,  all  the  unpcr  part  of  the  head  is  of  a 

Pihe  frjjviff,  on  llie  contrnrv,  has  only  a  small 

1  the  occipuL     rery  old  maieshAve 

n  tiutied  with  reddish;  part   of  the 

td  .  Ills  yellowiuh  whitp  ;  naked  cu-eie  which 

*   eye    nnd  feet    black :    bill    hluiEh-wIiite, 

point.     Lmglh  A-nm  16  to  17  inches. 

"  (rg  have  the  upppr  part  of  the  head  marked 

blackish  spots  ;  iris  whitish  as!i-co!oUr.     The 

nak«  grows  the  more  vivid  does  the  red  oil  the 

e. 

*t — Plumage  ravied  with  white  ;  rarely,  the  top 
»i-:in?.'-r(^d. 

if  of  the   French ;  Picrhio  gratufif, 

•Afororro,  of  the  Italians;  ScJiwaitz- 

te>i  unit  Nnrdischer  B^iumhackfr  of  the 

ie  Snficht  of  the   Netherlandcrs ;    Great 

of  the  modern  British. 

)DiAtrihut\nn.-  The  north  of  Europe  and 

"       ■    1.  Poland,  and  Russia 

mountains  and  those 

i  vr<i].    ji  i>  nin-  in  France  and  Germany. 

•  record  of  it*  appearance  in  Holland.  The  prince 

«.wi  Ar.cifrrinro  mentions  it  a^^  oi.,.nr,,,irt  very 

If  irhood  of  Rome,  in  only, 

•\\r.f  wooils.     Sir  VV.  itJ  Ihi' 

'/J),  says,  'Mr.  Jcnynf,  Ihf  Intr  ' 

II.  I       Ilia,  ia  183&  writ**  lhu»: — '*U- 


specimen  however  known  to  have  been  certainly  killed  ui| 
this  country  exist*  in  any  of  our  museums,  and  there  it) 
strong  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  its  claims  to  a  plact  ( 
in   the   British  Fauna."     The   authority   previous   to  lluA 
rests  with  the  works  of  Dis.  Latham  and  Pulteney.' 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  interesting  "British  Birds,'  states,  iii  ! 
the  number  published  on  the  2nd  September,  183d,  ihiit 
the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  was  addedto  the  catalogiico^] 
the  birds  of  these  islands  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  »aid  that  he 
h«d  been  informed  that  the  spi'cies  had  occasionally  beedd 
seen  in  Devonshire  and  the  southern  puits  of  'he  kingdom.  | 
Mr.  Yarrell  relers  also  to  Dr.  Pulteney  b  cainlouue  of  tba 
Dor^jetshire  birds,  where  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  ia 
noticed  as   having   been  more  than  once  killed   in   that 
county-one  in  p.irtiiular  fcaid   to  have  Deen   shot  in  %[ 
nursery  at  Blandloid,  and  another  at  Wluf church;  and  he.] 
then  quotes  Montagu's  supplement  lor  the  following  pa**i 
sage,  which,  to  eveiy  one  who  is  aware  of  the  great  oini-, 
thologital  knowledge  of  the  present  earl  of  Derby,  will  ba 
conclusive  :  —  *  Loid  .Stanley  assures  us  that  he  shot  a  Pint* 
marttuM  in  Lanc.ishire ;  and  we  have  heard  that  anothetj 
was  shot  in  the  winter  of  1B05  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ir 
Batteraca   Field*.'       ^^     Y       ]'•    then   goes  on  to  state] 
that  the  specimen  of  ii  Woodpecker,  formerly  ia 

the  collection  of  Mr.  iJuim.aii  who  was  well  known  \xk,{ 
give  very  high  prices  for  rare  Biili«.h-killed  birds,  for  hi 
own  tise  in  his  'History  of  British  Ornithologj' '),  wn»^ 
affirmed  to  have  been  shot  in  this  country  ;  and,  at  ih*,] 
sii!(^  of  Mr.  Donovan's  collection,  this  speciiinri  wrs  pur-vJ 
chased  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  is  now  at  ;  ,  Mr. 

Yaneli  further  states  that  he  has  been  i>  o  in- 

slances  of  the  Black  Woodpecker  having  been  killed  inj 
Yorkshire,  and  that  it  i?  also  recorded  to  have  been  kil]ed|j 
in  Lincolnshire.  'A  few  yeajs  since,'  say*  Mr.  Yarrell  in] 
continuation,  •»  communication  was  ronde  to  the  Zoolo-J 
Eical  R.  '  '       '         '  ;\t  two  examples  of  the  Gieat  j 

Black  \  I  at  that  time  killed  in  a  bmolli 

wood.  111-. 11  .-'i.u.i-  jii:i  111  -Mtrtolk  ;  and,  still  more  recently,- 
a  pair  were  frcquenllv  seen  in  a  smull  tirosei  vcd  wood,^ 
near  Chri^lchurch  in  nnmpithire.  It  was  noped  that  thoy, 
would  have  remained  to  go  to  nest;  but  the  bird*,  di»- 
tiuhO'!  l)v  liiiujr  too  frequently  watched,  left  the  vrood. 
I.  '.  that  Sir  Robert  Sibbald.  in  lus  StfoOaj 

Ji'  -  Punt  martius  aa  a  bird  of  Scotland,  in« 

eluding  it  iu  his  FfitloHo  Ant'malium  in  Scotia.''  (.BntitA 
Ihrdx.- 

Will  'lire  that  the  bird  is  not  found] 
in  En;;  iiis  Bpeclmen  in  the  market's 
Ratisboii''  111    (H'miniiy,    iind  It  '    "    I   in  the  neigh-| 
bourhood  of  that  city  ;  but,  tou(  sencp  in  Eng- 
land, he  oT)'y '  '*  •'  "ot  loiii.u  III  i.ngland  that  »/'«^ 

ftnDw  n/.'    ]  1'^  species  in  his  &m7vo^  G?ra<  J 

Brituin,  ari.J     .  —'We  believe  this  1  ■  i" 

ceedingly  scorco   ;  id  ;  but  as  we  havi  t 

authority  to  say  tli  iiecti  met  with  mon- 

in  the  southern  and  western  part  of  this  kingdom,  it  may,] 
not  be  amiss  to  ligurc  It  among  the  Biititli  species.'  Tha^ 
the  bird  has  occurred  In  this  countrj-  in  a  natural  stale, 
even  of  late  years,  no  on^^  we  apprehend,  can  doubt,  aftei 
the  pemsal  of  the  cvili  o  collected  :  and  th«  pr 

bability  is  that  this  fin  '-as  comparatively  abun- 

dant in  the  vast  forests  wmcli  lormcrly  covered  so  great  a 
portion  of  Britain,  especially  in  the  northern  pads  of  the 
country. 

Hnbitt,  Fo'id,  ^-c. — Mr,  Gould  thus  describes  the  habit', 
of  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  : — *  We  need  hardiv  <ay, 
that  it  is  on  the  bark  of  trees  more  exckisivoly  that  tlt| 
W'oodpecker  finds  its  food,  and  to  this  end  are  it»  power 
and  oigans  ndapted.     If  wc  examine  the  toc«»  of  the  pr»i 
sent  specie-,  which  arc  to  he  taken  as  ilKwlrativo  of  foiu  ^ 
in  the  whole  oftlie  fiimilv  ',.wi1h  the  excej)lion  of  a  wngle 
limited  group),  we  find  them  Ions:  "ud  poMiuTul.  fiinii«lied 
witli   strong   claws,  admii      '  'i 

cllngring  to  the  rough  in> 
this  they  are  placed  in  pai 

lagoiii?.o  ;  bvit  not.  as  gt-ui  ,» 

behind,  for  one  pair  i'  '   '■  .  ..,v>i- 

at  an  acute  angfe.  so  Mty  of 

tlu-  til'iv    niLil  lUil  I    11'  IllO 

t.M  .-r 

I  ;i  (^ 
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temi  '\o  propel  it  forwards.  This  provision,  the  more 
needed  from  the  posterior  situation  of  the  le£r*,  is  admi- 
rably caJeulatod  For  ascending ;  and  liavin?  explored  the 
bnrk  by  a  spiral  counte,  the  woodpecker  flie*  ofl"  to  llie 
next  liee  tu  repeat  the  sanjc  proceds.  The  flight  of  the 
pretent  species  is  tmdulatrne,  »eldom  protnicted  to  any 
Ktent.  but  limited  to  a  transit  from  tree  to  tree  in  the 
eclusion  of  its  native  woods.  It*  food  consists  of  the 
larNJD  of  w  ;  ■  -.  and  other  insects ;  in  addition  how- 
fveritdev  Ijerries,  and  nuts  with  avidity.    The 

female  seleiu-.  .m:  nullows  of  old  trees,  in  which  »he  de- 
piMl.s  two  or  ttiree  egsfs  of  an  ivorj'  whiteness.' 

Mr.  Ilewitson  saw  this  species  in  two  instances  only  in 
Norway,  and  at  a  distance.    The  birds  were  bo  mid  that 
1o  ;iin)'i>,('  h  them  was  impossible.     The  same  observing 
-tsays  that  on  the  wing  the  Black  Woodpecker 
h  I  crow,  and  that  its  notes  resemble  a  loud  hoarse 

luugh. 
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Tit  -  Oraal  OInck  WoodiKCkrr  (Dryocop4M  tmitllus). 
L'|>|<«r  (Isurr,  fvmalf  ;  lov^ «r.  mali?.     (Goulit.) 

.    Pieus  virid^s  (Genus  G'cintig,  Boic  ;  Brachyl'tpm,  Svv.\ 
^'Deifrrptinn. — Mnh. — Top  of  the   head,   occiput,   and 
kjouslaches  brilliant  red;  face  black,  upper  jjarls  a  beau- 
Sfid  cecn;  nimp  tinned  with  yellowifsh;  qmlls  reirularly 
Xlarkrd  with  whiri&h  on  their  external  barbs;  tail  bhaded 
^wJ^lth   brown   and   striped  tiansvcrsely ;  base  of  Ibe  lower 
"'inandiblo  yellowish;  iris  white,  feet  greenish-brown.  Tola! 
"]*ni;th  about  thirteen  inches. 

Fentafe  with  less  red  on  the  head  and  less  black  round 
the  eyes;  the  moustadieis  black. 

The  Y<)Hug  at  tlirir  (litpartitrn  ffQin  the  nent  have  a 
little  red  upon  the  head,  tlin  rest  vellowish  a:-ih-colour ;  all 
the  ^'rocn  paler,  and  marked  on  t)ie  back  with  a^hy  spots ; 
the  moustaches  formed  by  some  black  and  whitish  spots ; 


the  re»>i  of  the  lower  parts  gr>>i!niii}i  ttiiit*  vith 
brown  bands;  iris  blncki.sh  asfu 

I'lirn-tif*. — Pure  white  with   Ui«  bead  ^ 
plumage  whitish,  frith  the  crdin.aT  cnlotii 
loped  ;  often  more  or  less  \ 

This  is  the  Pic  v&rd  and 
vfrfi'',  Pii'flhiofprd^,  arxl  /' 
Griinxp(fc/it.  and  Ftchten,  L 
Ordhack^r  of  the   Germans  ; 
(irnnsjfding  of  the  Swedes ;  <• 
Norwegians-   '■  '      --  ■    '<  •  ' 
pdfker    or 

fff^i/'ho/f.  At- '  J-,.  ■.,  .  .  ..-.,-, . . 
Yiifflfir,  ll'ijmiwallf  ff/ifl-rfr,  J> 

the  modern  Uritish;  Cnocell  y  ■.  jdv] 

the  antient  Britisli. 

Belon  seems  to  confound  the  Great  B's(\  ^i 
and  the  Green  Woodpecker  :  his  d 
indicate  the  latter,  but  over  ttir  pv.' 
Nature  des  Oyseaux'  (folio,  15.'i' 
Pmra,  Pipo,  C'hloreiut  en  ffrec,  1 
arhorarius  et  arlnirum   cavatrir  rn  . 
t'Trf.  oil  Pic  inutne  en  Franpotf^  :'  a 
description  of  tl..    '  ' ' 

ninth  chapter  ol 
where  the  Greek   ■  ■• 

di>c»  not  perch  on  tlu  tli#4 

the   worms   and  insn 
Green  Woodpecker  I 
the  purpose  of  fecJir;;^ 
Oyseaux,' &c.  (4to.,  1"».*>7  . 
'  (jrec,  ?()uocoXarr^c ;  Lati 
tins,   Arborariut :  Italien.    Pt' 
Picma/t,  P.c  vfrd,  Pici-niln',  !' 

•    I."   I'irArT.l    ;. 

l!   .1,   I-,., I"-. 
1  'l'  jii  MU<*  lil.l . 

Further  observations  reki 
to  the  antienti  will  be  found  at 

(Tfo^rapfiiral  Dittnbution. — 
but  not  common  in  I!   "      ' 
to  Spain,  Provence,  : 
Greece.     Eiigtiind  a  ; 
aic.     Not  recorded  a- 

IlnhitK,  For>d,  tJfr.— , 

upon  trees  and  on  the  ground ;  i 
inj;,  and  rather  laborious.     '  W 
t.ce.'siays  Mr.  Yarrell,  Mho  bini 
direction  more  or  less  oblique, 
pable  of  descending  unless  tlii- 
watda.     On  flying  to  a  tr(<^  t. 
bin!  settles  low  down  on  tl     I 
a  few  feet   above  the   gi 
lowest  large  branch,  as  if  1> 
proceeds  from  thence  upw  i 
dure  any  hidden  insect  to  i  '"»■>< 
in  n  decayed  branch,  that   it  m; 
sects  tliat  are  lodged  >\  .nin   <.. 
sible  tongue  to  take  ii  i 
summit  of  the  tree  ( 
scend  over  the  examined  pajt,  but  tin 
or  to  another  part  of  the  same  trti 
search  lower  down  nearer  the  p- 

A  very  large  proportion  of  I 
derived  from  ants  and  their  eggs.     ! 
lived  in  the  country  must  frequentl\ 
coloured  woodpecker  on  its  feed  at  sonn'  ,i;it-n 
Yarrell  states  that  he  ha^  seldom  had  nn  oppottn 

examining  a  recently  kille'    i.  thr  Ij*»k  of' 

did  not  indicate  by  the  eaji  ;  to  Ihn'  baxJ 

the  feathers  about  the  no=i...:.   ..-   iiw-  hii.lhi 
at  work.     Bechstein  says  that  in  tlii  t 

bees  from  the  hive,  and  that  in  the  Ic 
ants'  eggs,  and  meat.  Of  its  manncra  in 
German  oinilhologi*.!  says  that  the  beauty  of  its  pW 
Vi  all  that  can  be  said  of  it ;  for  it  is. so  fierce,  <juii:* 
stubborn,  that  it  can  only  be  kept  chuined.  Jt  ur 
he  adds,  to  see  it  crack  nuts. 

Buflbii  laments  over  the  han.1  lot  of  tins  bin],  all 
demncd  to  labour  for  its  i      '  *  ^         in  i 

laughing  cry  exclamations.  Vn 

can  hardly  be  unhappy  win i.   ^..^11-   ,. 
is  associated  with  enjoyment ;  and  so  diiF»r 


n  upon  other  earst  Utat  it  hu  conveyed  the  idea 
But  Ruftbn  had  stranse  fancies  about  the  hap- 
unhappineiis  of  animals.  [Uu/kon.] 
is  i^nerally  formed  in  an  elm  or  ash  tree,  and 
birds  are  excavating  the  hole  on  which  they 
!d  lor  its  place,  tliey  arc  said  to  carry  their  chiptj 
}e,  for  Tear  their  presence  on  the  spot  should 
eovcn*.  The  eggs,  which  are  smooth,  sliining, 
are  deposited  on  tlie  bare  lootie  decayed  wood, 
in  five  to  seven  in  number. 

fe  lauffhing  nolo,  which  is  repeated  more  fre- 
loudly  before  rain,  a  low  jarring  sound  is 
[he  adults,  nnd  is  supposed  to  be  a  sexual  call. 
'states  that  the  younj;  are  fledged  in  June,  and 
t  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hole  where  they 
ed  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and,  that  he  has 
young;  birds  taken  from  the  tree  and  brought 
to  become  very  tame  and  utter  a  low  note  not 


Tlk*  Gtvcn  Wnad|>«ckct  (UcCiautviridit). 
n  fig'U*. ad'ilt  ni(il« ;  loxmr,  ronng  lilrU.    (GoiiIJ.') 

for(Geniu  Dryobates, Boie ;  DfirxJrocojdis.Sw.). 
'on. — Mule.— A.  transverse  whitish  band  on  Ihe 
op  of  the  head  black  ;  on  the  occiput  a  red 
rpe  black  band  originates  at  the  angle  of  the 
)d&  the  temples  and  forms  a  junction  with  itself 
iape  in  one  direction,  whilst  in  another  it  ad- 
ir^injj  as  it  proceeds,  upon  the  breast ;  back 
l«ep  black,  temples,  a  patch  on  the  side  of  the 
Ulars,  middle  wing-coverts,  and  lower  parts 
;  white  spots  on  the  two  barbs  of  the  quills; 
nd  tail-toverts  crimson ;  lateral  tail-feathers 
ivith  white,  with  some  black  spots;  four  middle 
I  black ;  iris  red.  Length  about  9^  inches. 
lie  has  no  red  on  the  occiput. 
jfore  the  mow//.— Foreheail  grey ;  all  the  top  of 


the  head  of  a  fainter  rod  than  in  the  adtdts,  inlcrapened 
occasionally  with  a  few  black  feathcn*;  occiput  black; 
black  of  the  plumage  generally  tinged  with  brown  ;  while 
of  the  lower  parts  tarnished,  and  fnterspei-sed  with  sjn  " 
blackish  points. 

After  the  first  moult  the  red  on  the  top  of  the  head  d 
appears,  to  give  place  to  ilic  black ;  and  the  occiput, 
which  i*  black  in  the  young,  becomes  red  in  the  adult 
malet.  By  lliiiS  peculiarity  in  the  change  of  Ihe  livery  the 
young  of  this  suecies  may  infallibly  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Picut  leticonotux  »nd  Picui  wediun. 

This  is  the  Grand  Pic  rarii  and  Pic  varie  ou  Epeiche  of 
the  French  ;  Picchio  Cardnmle  mas^iore,  Picehio  vario 
nia^giore,  and  Picehio  rcis.vo  rno^^iortf  of  the  Italians;  Der 
Hunt  Spec/if,  Fic/Ueti,  Kicfftrn,  Laubholz  iind  Berghunt- 
tjjer./il,  and  Gruaacr  Bautiiihucker  of  the  Germans  ;  Uylleit- 
rfnua  of  the  Swedes;  llakke-npeet  oi  the  Danes ;  (Jreat 
Black  and  U'hitt;  Jf'oodijecker,  Greater  Spotted  Wmnl- 
perker,  If'itwaltJV'hitwall,  ITood  Pie,  and  French  Pi>  (the 
last  in  Gloucestershire)  of  the  modem  British;  Delor 
/raith  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Extensive,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  other  European  Woodpecker.  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  Europe  generallj'  to 
Italy  inclusive.  Common  in  Smyrna  (Strickland;.  Eng- 
land, (rarer  northwards,^  Scotland,  Ireland. 

Iffibitx,  F'.iijd,  AfC. — Mr.  Gould  observes  that  the  group 
\o  which  this  species  belongs,  although  they  occasionally 
!' -' I  nd  to  the  ground,  arc  far  more  arboreal  in  their 
hnlfits  and  manners  ttian  the  Green  Woodpeckers  repre- 
sented by  the  Picus  viridif,  canieeps,  and  several  others 
fr<iin  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  *  They  exhibit,'  says  Mr. 
Gould  in  continuation,  •  great  dexterity  in  traversing  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  the  liirger  decayed  limbs  in  quest  of 
larvae  and  coleopterous  insects  which  lurk  beneath  the 
bark,  and  to  obtain  which  they  labour  with  great  ius.sid«ity, 
disengaging  large  mas.ses  of  bark,  or  so  disturbing  it  by 
repeated  blows  as  to  dislodge  the  objects  of  their  search. 
Besides  searching  trees  of  the  highest  growth,  Ihev  are 
observed  to  alight  upon  rails,  old  posts,  and  decayeJ  pol- 
lards, where,  among  the  mos-;  and  vegetable  matter,  they 
find  a  plentiful  harvest  of  spidi^rs,  ants,  and  other  insects; 
nor  are  they  free  from  the  charge  of  plundering  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  in  fact  commit  great  havoc  among 
chenies.  plums,  and  wall-fruit  in  general.  Their  fliglit  ts 
rapid  nno  short,  pai^sinE;  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  one 
wood  to  another,  by  a  series  of  undulations.  In  Iheir 
habits  they  are  shy  nnd  recluse,  and  so  great  is  their 
nelivity  among  the  branches  of  trees,  that  they  seldom 
nifler  Themselves  to  be  wholly  seen,  dodging  so  as  to  keej) 
the  branch  or  stem  between  themselves  and  the  observer. 
'.  Birdx  of  Europe.) 

Tlie  editor  of  Pennant's  Pritixh  Zoology  states  that  lliis 
species  puts  the  point  of  its  bill  into  a  crack  or  the  limb  of 
u  large  tree,  nnd  makes  a  quick  tremulous  motion  with  its 
head,  thereby  occasioning  a  sound  as  if  the  tree  was  split- 
ting, which  alarms  the  insects  and  induces  them  to  quit 
their  recesses  :  this,  the  editor  says,  it  repeats  during  the 
spring  in  the  same  spot  every  minute  or  two  for  half  an 
hour,  and  will  then  fly  to  another  tree,  generally  tixing 
itself  near  the  top  for  the  same  purpose.  The  ncHse,  he 
adds,  may  be  distinctly  heard  for  half  a  mile,  and  he 
remarks  that  the  bird  will  also  keep  its  head  in  very  quick 
motion,  while  moving  about  the  tree  for  food,  jarnng  the 
bark,  and  shaking  it  at  the  time  it  is  seeking  for  insects, 
Bechstein  says,  that  the  food  of  this  species  consists  of  in- 
sects, beech-mast,  acom.s,  nuts,  and  tne  seed  of  pines  and 
firs,  and  that  in  order  to  crack  nuts,  it  fixes  them  in  the 
clel>s  of  the  trees.  Temminck  makes  the  food  to  consist 
of  '  hannelons  (MelulorithtP),  bees,  graaslioppers,  ants,  per- 
forating and  other  Ian  ae.' 

The  eggs,  which  are  glossy-white,  and  from  four  to  six 
in  number,  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  in  a  tree 
upon  the  decayed  wood,  Montagu  gives  a  strong  in- 
stance of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  female  remains  at 
her  duty.  '  It  was  with  difficulty  the  bird  was  made  to 
quit  her  eggs;  for  notwitli-slaiidmg  a  chisel  and  mallet 
were  used  to  enlarge  the  hole,  she  did  not  attempt  to  fly 
out  till  the  hand  was  introduced,  when  she  quitted  the  tree 
at  another  opening-'  Montagu  further  atates.  that  this 
species  more  frequently  makes  that  jarring  noise  for  which 
the  woodpeckers  are  distinguished,  tlum  either  of  the 
others,  especially  when  disturbed  from  the  uest*  ax  he  bod 
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oppoilunity  of  oliserring  on  the  occasion  above  inen- 

P:6onea.     '  As  soon/  continue*  he,  *  as  Ihe  female  liacT 

wcaped,  she  flew  to  a  decayed  branch  of  a  neighbonrinp; 

^free,  and  there  began  the  jarring  noise  before-menlionccl. 

which  was  soon  answered  by  the  male  from  a  distant  part 

ef  the  wood,  who  soon  joined  his  mate,  and  both  continued 

■  these  vibrations,  trying  different  branches,  till  they  ibund 
f  "the  most  sonorous.' 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Selby'?,  that  scarcely  a  year 
passes  in  Northumherland  without  some  of  these  birds 
_  jeing  obtained  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
-This  induces  him  to  suppose  that  tliey  are  migratoiy  in 
'some  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  perhaps  in 
"Norway  and  Sweden.  They  anive,  he  remarks,  ftl)0Ht  the 
'•ame  time  as  the  Woodcock  and  other  equatorial   mi- 

■  grants,  and  generally  after  stormy  weather  from  the  north 
or  north-east. 

The  ftivourite  localities  of  the  Gteater  SpoUrd  ff'ootf- 

Cfrhrr  are  large  woods  and  well-timbered  parks.    It  has 
Pen  seen,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  the  ncitt  species,  in 
Kensington  Grardens. 
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Pennant  and  others  have  placet; 
Woodjxcker,  Picus  medius,  am<'""  ' 
there  is  no  safe  reconl  of  its  ha 
country,    The  niistakp  hu^^  <.c.\ 
posing  the  crimson-V 
Woodpechpr  to  be  tin 
when  in  perfect  plumage,  liai 
The  last-named  species  is  now  \ 
catalogue. 

Picus  muior,  Linn. 

Description.— Old  Mah\—T].' 
region  of^thc  eye^s  sides  of  the 
ni.shed  white ;  five  longitudinrt' 
and  flanks:  top  of  the  head  rcil 
of  the  back  and  \vinfi;s  black  : 
piirts  black  and  white  bands;   ; 

angle  of  the  bill  on  the  side* .  , 

feathers  terminated  with  white  and  streaked 
iris  red.     Length  r>f  inches^ 

Female. — No  red  ;    white  of  the  ] 
brown,  with  a  greater  number  of  bjm 
than  in  the  male  ;  the  black  of  the  upper  part*,  iti 
perfect. 

Varielieit. — Pure  white ;  yellowish-wh>»'  i 

of  the  plumagr  weakly  developed  ;   som' 
with  whiti'  r    ■' 

This  is  /  fcht  and  /,<•  Petil  Pic  of  Ihe  Fn 

Picc/ll'i  9<i,-,'<  n  n   ..L        ...,;-      /..-A, 

mi  ft  ore,  and  P.  li 

.fpecht,  Garten  i 

and  Kleiner  B<i 

ijpec/ii  of  tlie  i*^ 

sons  Scandinn^ 

Lf!:frrS;  rfti'd  li 

■■<       '  itish  ;  Dr'it.^rJntHh  i> 

hir,^f  Diflr'nil'^V. 

Inmily,  is   , 

'     r  iliKiiV  !.i  :!ilil  lit  1 

I   '   i  ■  Liicland.  Biv 

'  li    l.ini    under  lln.'    riiiim     'II    y.  »i 

ci^ntioii  by  whiih  it  was  known  to  Hny  and  tht< 

.■ii..i>'.    In  Ireland  it  does  not  -  ■"'  <■•  '-    - 
Habih,  Fund,  <^t.— \Votid«.  a 

and  well-timbered  parks  are  tlu  ......;    ..      .    ,  .,.1/1 

bird.     '  In   England,'  says   Mr.  Gould,   *  it   u  (kr 

abtindanl  than   is  generally  tupprstd  ;    v.v   l..nr 

>oiicrht  for  It  In  vain  uheitiver 

i'h!i,  prow  in  siifltcienf  uirnibi 
I  rn  si^hl  i»  to  l;  • 
,  llic  topranKt  \v, 

i.jiK'oii  It  IS  vei\  II 

observer  in  Ken 

in   tlic    nelghboMinonu. 

habits  are  of  an  arborer. 

Woodpecker  appears  to 

traversing  h  given  extent  - 

same  spot  whein-i-  ii  i>.>cr- 

which  it  is  es)  a  not  i  - 

orchard-trees  oi  .,  lunnini 

grown  branches  in  quest  ol  tlie  !;■ 

abound  in  such  situations.     In  i'''  :: 

and  alert.     Unlike  the  L: 
i  the  Inmks  of  trees,  it  nat: 

more  elevated  brancheiss  which 

ease  and  eekrity:   should  it  pr 

ccnirs  shy.  and  relirt    !" 

behind  tlie  branch  o- 

i-'n2:agcd  in  the  extraLuuii  m  n,-.  n"" 

to  ill.'  so  absorbed  that  it  will  allow  i 

pioached  without  su«i  •">''"'"  -'^  "?'■ 

commences,  it  heeom 

an  oil-repeated  note,  -^        _  _.       . 

neck  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishHl 

times  of  the  year  it  is  mute,  and  i(  -  ^ 

trayed  by  the  reiterated  strokes  which  il  makes  ajpiaii  ti* 

bark  of  trees,'    {Birds  qf  Eurrtpc.) 
TIic  four  or  five  eggs  are  deposited  in  :■ 

gcnuially  suited  to  llie  sizt  Of  the  binl 

intruders  are  excluded,  and  un< 

are  of  a  delicate  flesh-colour  b. 

so  transparent  that  the  colour  iiniianea  nv  ine  joit  ■ 

risible ;  when  blown  they  are  of  a  amniof  wnifer. 
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Sweden,  Russia,  aiid  Sibeiiu.  fonaini;  its  principal  habitat; 
tJin'  ii  i-  n!-n  rniinil  niimri.-'  tl,.'  Alps  of  Switzerland,  is  but 
itr  and  Gcraianv,  iLnd   haf 

ne  1  the  Biittsh  Islands.     Dr. 

Ricimrdbon  says  tiiut  this  i)iiil  vxistJ  in  all  the  I'orest*  ot 
BprucL'-llr  lyin'4  bet'Aten  Lake  Superior  and  the  Arctio 
Bt'O^  and  Ihttl  it  is  th«?  most  commou  woodpecker  north  ol 
Great  Slave  Lnlte.  It  much  restmblw,  hu  lidds,  Pici*4 
mUunus  io  ji-  ■  -ueptihat  it  seeks  its  food  piinci- 
pallv  on  dec .  -  ol  tho  pine  tnbe,  in  which  it  fre» 

quisutly  mjikes   ri-.h:;,    liuir'   iiiOugh  to   hi'  ''.  and 

ri'inarkg  that  it  does  ti"'    .:  n:  aie.     TemL  -  rve» 

that  the  North  Aincricaa  a|.i.cimens    ••  •  iv^^?  and 

their  colours  more  vivid  than  those  ;  but  the 

total  length  of  a  mole  killed  near  tht*  .-. 1..  _.  ihe  Atba^ 

bust  a  River  (lat.  57")  is  given  by  Dr.  Uichardwn  u  nine 
inches  fcix  lines. 

Insects  and  their  ]ar%'(e  and  vi  il  of 

lhi«  species,  which  leys  four  or  1V-  ^iJ  tho 

hole  of  a  tree.  > 


■•^^l 
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.  UmuX*.    (.UMid ) 

■'e:i,  Lacfp. :   T> 
.1  ;  .Ipternus,  Sv, . 
ton. — MuU. —  luiilitiiJ   \arn^ated   with  bkcl. 
|0',  top  ol"  the  hoad  '^nldrn  yellow:  occiput  atiil 


:liiiilis. 


-'   J. 


:  with  lome  whi 

M  of  the  tai-^us  t  .   ..^..     ..:.  ..._ ., . 

M,  lower  whitish  to  the  point;  iris 
t  ;  inches. 

'Md  Male  liae  the  yellow  of  the  head  more  vivid 
re  white  on  the  lower  part«,  but  the  white  is  always 
Ttely  striped  with  blacK. 

fe. — ^Top  of  the  head  lustrous  or  rilvery-white,  v4- 
l  with  fine  black  streaks. 
is  the   Norlftern   'f/tife-toed  Woodpecker  of  Ed- 

Fir:      '  ■ .  '■   ^  billot;    Dic~  '^'         -':      V 

^g  u  <rSmcht^ 

'    ''  ill's  Scandiii.i. i.iii    i.iiiii.i; 

;  —The  vast  forests  jn  th« 

*  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
;  Siberia,  common  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  rare 
cc  and  Gennany,  where  it  only  passes  accidentally  ; 
!*n  in  HollKnJ.     Such  is  M.  Temminck's  aceoimt, 
l«,  ifi  1 1  pait  of  his  '  Manual.'  that  it  is  never 

raT»^  )  the  snmmits  of  the  Alps,  and  that  it 

luiL  '  ove  the  level  of 

I     1  ',-  the  forests  and 

at  irii-  i  i.on  in 

!iind.     M  13  un- 

I  i|t  tiie  nviuiriii  ^.Aii^i  i.'j    111'.;  i.iiiu^/fc.i  i  cijiiUiHipt; 

I  fNVtb  of  the   mountainous  parts  of  Norwty, 


Tluce-U>e4  WooOpockcr.     I^wcr  l^iirc,  inaK'.    (Oo«W.J 


'■••V.T9    (f<»ur-toed\  vit 
:ie  first  a  good  deal 
,  and  tlu  second  tiuL 
pecker — ere  uakuowo  n^ 


Two    other    European   W 
Picu4  cuHUt  anil  Pica:,  Ic.in 
resembliii-'   'lie    Cr-rui    U 
unlike 
inhabi!.' 

Belort  v.,  -  w.H)Uou  we  prooeed  lo  notice  the 

Wooilpc'ckii  o  the  antients.     Thp  probability  is 

tliiil  they  were  aci^uninled  with  •  ^      pean 

species ;  but  the  names  which  '  h  of 

tfiem,  if  in'      I    "    v  did   not    ti-mio'ina    miie  rniiti  one 
species  und  ne  name,  are  nof,  in  gur  opinion, 

quite  «aiJsfao;<.>>u.>  ..^idrroin^di 

Aristotle  (•  Hiii.  Anim.,'  viti.  3,1,  i»Pf#T  tjcatnig  of  insecli- 
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'forouB    bii'dti,  says    that    there    are    other   insect-catera 
C0Kviito<t>dya^,  as  the   sfrcater  and  lesser  Ptpra  iPijm  in 
Bi'kUer'a  text  \  mid  that  some  call  botli  these  ^fiu<icoXajrr>jc» 
'  that  is,  IrcK-pecker  or  jiicTcer.    These  birdis,  he  adds,  re- 
I  semble  each  other  and  have  the  same  voire,  bvit  the  greater 
[has  tlie  loudest.     Tluy  both  obtain  their  food  by  flyirn;  to 
'the  trees.     The  Coitus  (roXioc),  or  Celiiis  (ittXtoc;.  Bckker, 
{whose  text  is  the  only  good  one,  also,  which  is  the  size  of 
ftlic  Turtle-dove,  but  whose  colour  is  gi-ecn  entirely.    This, 
i  Aristotle  say.s  is*  a  great  excavator  of  trees,  on  which  it  gets 
:i(8  living;  and  its  voice  it>  very  loud.    This  bird  especially 
[  occurs  in  the  Peloponnesus.    Aiistotle  then  mentions  an- 
other insectivorous  bird,  whicth  u  called  ewn-oXoyoc  i^cuipo- 
toguf,  gnat  or  insect  catcher),  and  hollows  trees;  but  this, 
from  its  small  size  and  colour,  can  hardly  have  been  any 
known  Woodpecker.     In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  nmth 
book,  Aiistotle  slates  that  the  Dri/'K-olnptes  does  not  sit  on 
the  ground,  but  pecks  the  oaks  to  make  the  worms  and 
insects  come  forth,  which  it  afterwards  catches  with  its 
tongue,  which  is  bruad  and  large.     It  runs  very  quickly 
'  upon  the  trees, 

*    This  part   of  the  description   answers  very  well  for  a 

roodpecker,  with  the  exception  of  the  epitlict  •  broad*  as 

[applied  to  the  tongue.      No   known  woodpecker   has   a 

broad  tongue,  and  indeed  the  conform.alion  forbids  such  a 

structure.  •  ^. 

The  rest  of  the  description,  relating  to  the  strong  claws 
for  enabling  the  bii-d  to  tix  itself  against  the  tree  and 
tlinib  it,  applies  exactly  to  a  woodpecker. 

Aristotle  mentions  three  of  these  Dryocolapien,  one 
smalUr  than  a  Cuttijphus  (blackbird  probably;,  which  hns 
rcil  sput.s  ;  a  second  of  the  same  size  as  a  Collyphui  ;  and 
H  third  not  much  less  than  a  hen.  It  has  its  nest  on  trees, 
espetialiv  on  the  olive-tree,  and  feeds  on  emniet»  and 
worms  wliich  come  out  of  the  trees.  To  get  at  the  worms 
he  hollow*  out  the  tree  so  much,  they  say,  as  to  cause  it 
to  fall.  A  tame  one  having  adjusted  an  almond  in  a  chink 
of  wood,  broke  it  at  the  third  stroke  and  ate  the  kernel. 

Ariiitotle  also  mentions  the  strong  and  compact  bill  of 
the  Diyoatptut  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  tliird  book  De 
j)iirl  lilts  A  ft  int.). 

We.  have  seen  Belons  opinion  as  to  the  Dryoolaptes ; 
and  he  consider  one  of  the  SpoUed  Woodpeckei-s  \vith 
led  spots  to  be  the  Pipra.  In  hi*  chapter  on  the  'Pic 
veid  rouge,  nomraf  en  Frauf^oys  line  Epci'hc,"  he  places 
above  the  cut  the  following  synonyms  : — '  Pipra  en  Grec, 
Pipo  et  Picus  marlius  minor  en  Latin.  Kpeiche,  L'ul 
rouge,  ou  Pic  rouge  en  Fi-anroys.'  (Folio,  ir>55.)  In  the 
'  Portraits  dOyseaux '  v4to.,  lo'>71  the  same  cut  is  snpcr- 
ecril:ed  '  Grec,  Iliirpa  ;  Latin,  Picus  martuis  minor,  Pjcus 
varius,  albo  nigroque  distinclus ;  Itnlien,  Pigozo ;  Frtin- 
^oii,  ^peische,  Onl  rouge,  Pic  rouge.'  Beneath  the  cut 
are  the  following  lines : — 

'  Jj't'ppwelie  Ml  cotptet  ■  mtlcur  dilTi-wulo 
Eh  «n  Pir  rpiJ,  maU  I'liii  el  I'liiiuc  Mi 
6(111  nltl  mi  errux  dim  iirlitp.  ri  par  plluit 
Montr  r:  iluo'eU'l.  cIilti  liulit  <)iil  le  cibU-ute.* 

M.  Camus  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  Piprn  is  the  Pk- 
tidir  of  M.  Butl'on.  Picks  nmrtiui :  that  the  Colius  i"*  the 
Pic-rvrd  of  M.  Dntfon  and  others,  Pirus  viridiK ;  and  (hat 
the  little.  Pipra  is  the  Ptc  varii  or  Epciche,  Picus  mnjnr. 

Pliny  appears  to  use  the  term  Picus  'tiariiuJt  as  a 
gcneiul  name  for  all  Woodpeckers.  Thus,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  his  tenth  book  (.Nat.  IIiit.\  '  Dc  pica 
niartio,'  he  notices  the  '  pici,  martio  cognnminc  insignes  ' 
as  small  birds  with  crooked  claws,  and  proceeds  to  give  a 
very  fair  account  of  their  climbing  and  woodpocking 
habits,  '  scandcntcs  in  subrectum,  felium  modo,'  and  their 
hatching  their  young  in  the  hollows.  He  who  is  enler- 
tuined  with  Roman  fable  will  lind  somr  amusement  in 
Pliny's  pages  where  he  speaks  of  these  birds,  which  weic 
highly  esteemed  in  augury,  especially  in  Latium,  out  of 
veneration  to  the  mylliical  king  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name.  {Nat.  Hut.,  x.  ^;  xi.  37;  xxvi.  4;  xxvii. 
10 ;  XXX.  16.) 

Asiatic  Woodpkckbes. 

Examples,  Picus  squamalus. 

Dfxcnption. — ^Top  of  the  head  and  occiput  searlct : 
above  and  below  the  eye  a  yellowish-white  streak  ;  a  black 
line  extending  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  along 
the  aides  of  the  neck  ;  the  upper  sui  face  of  a  bright  green  ; 
cjttill-feathers  and  tail  dull  olive  black,  barred  with  white  ; 

abdomen  and  under  sur- 


face of  a  still  lighter  tint,  marked  with  black 

and  rcgidarly  disposed;  bill  }''' ^-   ■ 

at  the  ba.sc  ;  tarsi  Drown.     Len- 

Gengiaphtcal  Distribution.-  . 
tains. 

Mr.  CJould,  from  whom  the  aL'.X'      -  niptJ 
observes,  in   his  '  Centurj'.'  that  tl: 
natural  group  of  the  Woodpecker*,  ; 
the  genus  Cofuptes,  whose  habits  c<  i 
the  ground,  and  the  typical  Pinihr 
sistence  almost  wholly  from  the  bnrk   of 
intermediate  division  —  of  which,   he    rtm 
PiciLn  viridis  krA  ihe  Picus  ai mis  of  the  C 
be  considered  as  the  tj'pes,  and  which  arc  thi 
found  in   Europe — the  present    - 
occipitalis^  also  a  Himalayan  l 
these  birds  being  found,  like  tlit    . , 
frequent  trees  as  a  resort  for  food,  v. 

tlicy  equally  subsist,  like  the  grouuu  . ,^-_ 

ants  and  other  insects,  which  Uwy  ubwn  on  tin  i 
the  ground, 

Mr.  Gould  further  states  that  the  I 
iHutiitt  at.  well  aj>  Picu$  ocrtpttulis  i- 
fined  solely  to  the  higher  part»  of  the  tut/iiul 


tnroat  and  breast  greyish-green 


„S*^^-  - 


\  'My"- 
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I'Icus  Siiuotn  iiiu.    ^tiuiiwi  I 

Pteiis  Shorii. 

Descriptiatt. — Upper  part  of  tjie  head  uid  id 
crest  of  the  head  and  nmiu  rich  scarlet ;  a  whit*  1 
tending  from  tlie  base  of  trie  upper  ;  !''  • 
put,  edges  the  scarlet  of  the  heart  ;  « 
bi^hind  the  eye  below  this  whitf  '■ 
car-coverts  to  the  back  of  the  ; 
far  as  to  the  back;  cheeks  ai. 
separated  from  the  throat  and 
line  passing  from  the  gape  to  lli 
of  the  lower  mandible liordcred  by  a  i 
white;  back  orange  passing  into  van. 
the  shoulders  and  wing-coverts,  and  i.  ■ 
bright  scarlet;  quills,  tail,  and  upper  t.. 
under  suiface  dirty  brownish  white,  witii 
marks;  bill  and  tan>i  black.     Length  12  i 

Gffogrtiphir.al  Distribution. —  V         " 

This  three-toed  Woodpecker  ■ 
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lont,  an  inhabitant  or  the  Indian  Arclupelaeo, 

}iouiing  win  the  alienee  of  I  lie  hinder  toe, 

btb  bircb  ifi  represent*;d  only  hy  a  rudimetilar)' 

>uld,  who  makes  this  observation,  and  from  whose 
ihe  Uinudaya  BinU  the  description  is  taken,  re- 
tt  it  was  the  only  one  which  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Shore, 
whose  zoologiual  reseaiuhes  in  India  the  bird  »aa 
akuo^^n,  and  alter  whuui  it  was  named)  was  abla 
Few,  il'  any,  of  the  tribe  fcurpaaa  it  iu  briliianuv 


r 

K»v. 

mdiLi 


Piint   eafer   (Genus    TrarhyphoTiut,   Rans ; 
Foltj»ltrtt,  Smith). 

have  aireatly  st'<<n,  liAsboen  Rrranged  by 
'the  last  of  ilie  subfamily  Burcommr. 
-Bill  of  the  lens^h  of  Ihe  head, 
:.  recurved  or  art^-bed  longitudinally. 
Itucker  Ihan  the  lower;  nostnls  oval, 
lished  with  bristles;  tarsi  dender;  third  quill 
ail  rounded. 

rds  of  this  genus  are  Woodpeckers  which  seek 
on  Ihe  ground,  and  under  the  bark  and  in  the 
ih  grows  on  tri?t's.  and  indeed  the  old  ?oolo5i'»fs 
•  species  which  we  have  selecled  as  an  example 
If  ditfeni  however  consid»>iably  from  the  typical 
:ers.  \vlii<  li   has   led   to  it*  separation,  and   the 

I  to  it  by  modem  zoologists. 
■M  n  <  I  v.f  ra/er.     Head,   belly,   and   nimp 

«rrts  of  Ihe  tail  orange  ;  foiehead  black; 
inted  nifet't*^;  a  laree  blauk  collar 
e,  lK)»<i'  "  with  a  small  uar- 

varied  a  I  brown  below;  back 

i«k1»rown,  •■ach  f'nther  tenninatetl  with 
iRPOwn,  striped  with  grevish-while  ; 
It. 
w^pre  or  Le  VaiHnnt;    Trachtjphonuti 
Mii^ropttgon   .-/•'•'••••'•'».   l^tc. :    Rrt<1 
SiRith. 

.  1747. 


Habitg^Food,  ^. — This  species  inhabiH  the  foresta,  and 
lives  on  insects  and  their  larva>  which  harbcut*  in  the  mow 
that  grows  on  trees  and  under  their  bark. 
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TrrtclijplKimi*  Cidrr. 
ASilt^lCKIi   WoODPECKJtlM. 

It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  America,  so  rich  in  deep 
iVircsta  m  it  once  mu;  t  hare  been,  and  indeed  is  now  \a  here 
the  axe  nf  the  woodman  has  not  yet  penetraled,  ohould 
possess  many  species  of  Woodpeckers.  I-.awson1lMi$  enu- 
merates those  in  Carolina  known  to  him. 

*  Of  Woodpeckers,  we  have  four  sorts.  •  The  first  is  aS'. 
bisr  as  a  pitreon.  being  of  a  dark  brown  coIoitt,  with  awhile 
cross  on  ni»  back,  his  eyes  circled  wilh  white,  and  on  his 
head  stands  a  tuft  of  beautiful  scarlet  fealhera.  His  crj'  is' 
heard  a  lonjf  way ;  and  he  flies  iVom  one  rotten  tree  to 
another,  to  get  ?nibs,  which  is  the  Ibod  he  lives  on. 

'The  si.'cond  «ort  are  of  an  olive  colour,  .striped  with  yel- 
low. Th«>y  eat  worms  as  well  as  grubs,  and  are  about  the 
bijfneas  of  those  in  Europe. 

'The  third  is  Ihe  same  bigness  as  the  ]ast ;  he  i«  pied 
vrith  black  and  white,  has  a  crimson  head  without  a  top- 
ping, and  is  a  plajrue  to  the  corn  and  fruit ;  especially  the- 
apples.  He  o])en9  the  covering  of  the  young  com,  so  that 
the  rain  gets  in  and  rots  it. 

'The  fourth  sort  of  these  woodpeckers  is  a  black  and 
white  speckled  or  mottled  ;  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  The 
cock  has  a  red  crown ;  he  is  not  near  so  big  as  the  others  ; 
his  food  is  grubs,  com,  and  other  creepinf;  insects.  He  is 
not  very  wild,  but  will  let  one  come  np  to  him  ;  then  shifts 
on  the  olherfcideof  the  tree  from  your  sight ;  and  so  dodges 
vou  for  a  long  time  logetlier.  Me  is  atwut  the  size  of  an 
■fenglish  lark.' 

(..'ate>iby  notices  the  same  species  as  Lawson  and  adds 
others  ;  one  of  these,  the  Gold-tvitiged  Woodpecker,  Picus 
tturofirs  (Genus  Colap(i>s,  Sw.\  appears  to  DeJong  lo  the 
same  genus  as  Pirn*  ca/^r  above  noticed. 

As  examples  of  the  North  American  species  we  leJect. 
Piriii.  r  ifiii'iix  and  Picus  prinrijKilix. 

r  I'us,  tGenus  DryotDinta,  Sw.j. 

I,  n.—Mttte.—1oY>  of  the  head,  occipital  creat, 

and   maxiiiary  stripe  bright  scarlet.     Line  '  'he 

crest  laterally  from  the  eye,  a  hand  from  the  the 

side  of  the  nape,  thence  along  the  neck  to  H  jt 

bre&sf.  the  concealed  bases  of  all  the  quill-i.  no* 

covered  by  the  spurious  wing,  the  chin.  thr<..Mi.  ami  ,.nei' 
wing-eoverta  pure  while.  A  bar  ac-ioss  1h«  orbit  and  to 
the  middle  of  Hie  nape,  and  the  re-f  of"^-  ..i...n*n^  p,tch; 
black,  purest  on  Ihe  t|nills  and  fail.     ^  ■  ventral 

j'pfl4i .>...  v.... .....I  ,.,»),  .r,,.,-  a.v\  t  ■■•  of  Ihe 

-h-white. 


Bi 


'I.    Irides 
A-n  forehead.  vUV\^&M^«t 
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shafts  and  a  blackish  maxillary  stripe.  Length  of  a  male 
killed  in  the  winter,  lat.ST",  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  20 
inches. 

This  is  the  Larger  Red-crested  Woodpecker  of  Catesby ; 
Plicated  Woodpecker  of  Pennant  and  others;  Pileated 
Woodpecker  or  Log-Cock  of  the  Anglo-Americans;  Moh- 
keechte-cannashees  of  the  Cree  Indiana ;  Thede-dilleh  of 
the  Chipewyans. 

Geographical  Dvttribution. — Not  unfrequent  in  well- 
timbered  forests,  from  Mexico  to  Canada,  at  least  to  the 
50th  degree  N.  (Nuttall).  Resident  all  the  year  in  the 
interior  of  the  fur-countries  up  to  the  sixty-second  or  sixty- 
third  parallels ;  rarely  appearing  near  Hudson's  Bay,  but 
I'requcntingf  the  gloomiest  recesses  of  the  forests  that  skirt 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  All  the  United  States,  and  parti- 
cularly numerous  in  the  Grennessee  country,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  (Richardson.)  Nuttall  notices  as  singular, 
and  perhaps  showing  the  wild  timidity  of  the  bird,  that 
though  an  inhabitant  towards  the  savage  and  desolate 
sources  uf  the  Mississippi,  it  is  unknown,  at  this  time,  in 
all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  populous  and  long-settled 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

Habits,  Pood,  <^. — Catesby  says  that  these  birds  (besides 
insects  which  they  get  from  rotten  trees,  their  usual  food) 
are  destructive  to  '  maiz '  by  pecking  holes  through  the 
liusks  that  inclose  the  grain,  and  letting  in  the  wet.  Dr. 
Richardson  states  that  the  stillness  of  the  primeval  shades 
which  it  frequents  is  often  invaded  by  the  stroke  of  its 
powerful  bill,  which  excels  the  woodman's  axe  in  the 
loudness  of  its  sound,  and  still  more  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  its  blows  are  urged ;  nor  does  it,  he  adds,  fall  far 
short  in  the  quantity  of  chips  it  produces.  Like  other 
Woodpeckers,  it  is,  he  says,  extremely  industrious,  seem- 
ingly never  a  moment  idle,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
plying  its  head  like  a  hammer  the  instant  that  it  alights. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  bill  suffice  to  indicate  the  state  of  the 
tree ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  concludes  his  observations  on 
this  species  by  remarking  that  if  the  bird  judges  that  it 
would  explore  the  interior  in  vain,  it  instantly  quits  that 
tree  for  another. 

*  From  the  tall  trees  which  cast  their  giant  arms  over  all 
the  uncleared  river  lands  may  often  be  heard  his  loud, 
echoing,  and  incessant  cackle,  as  he  flies  restlessly  from 
tree  to  tree,  presaging  the  approach  of  rainy  weather. 
These  notes  resemble  ekerek  rek  rek  rek,  rek,  rek,  rek, 
uttered  in  a  loud  cadence,  which  gradually  rises  and  falls. 
Tlie  marks  of  his  industry  are  also  abunuantly  visible  on 
the  decaying  trees,  which  he  probes  and  chisels  with  great 
dexterity,  stripping  off  wide  flakes  of  loosened  bark,  to 
come  at  the  burrowing  insects  which  chiefly  compose  his 
food.  In  whatever  engaged,  haste  and  wildness  seem  to 
govern  all  his  motions ;  and  by  dodging  and  flying  from 
place  to  jilace  as  soon  as  observed,  he  continues  to  escape 
every  appearance  of  danger.  Even  in  the  event  of  a  fatal 
wound,  he  still  struggles  with  unconquerable  resolution  to 
maintain  his  grasp  on  the  trunk  to  which  he  trusts  for  his 
safety,  to  the  very  instant  of  death.  When  caught  by  a 
disabling  wound,  he  still  holds  his  ground  a^nst  a  tree, 
and  strikes  with  bitterness  the  suspicious  nand  which 
attempts  to  grasp  him,  and,  resolute  lor  his  native  liberty, 
rarely  submits  to  live  in  coniinement.'  Nuttall  further 
states  that  this  species  is  without  much  foundation  charged 
at  times  with  tasting  maize,  but  in  winter  he  observed 
the  bird  in  South  Carolina  occasionally  making  a  hearty 
repast  on  holly  and  similar  berries. 

The  female  lays  about  six  snow-white  eggs  in  the  cavity 
uf  a  tree.    Two  broods  are  said  to  be  produced  in  a  season. 

Picus  principalis. 

Descrtptinn . — Black  with  a  gloss  of  green.  Fore  part 
of  the  head  black,  the  rest  of  the  crest  crimson,  with  some 
white  at  the  base.  A  stiipe  of  white  proceeding  from  a 
little  below  the  eye,  down  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  along 
the  back  (where  the  two  are  about  an  inch  apart)  nearly 
to  the  rump.  Tail  black,  tapering  from  the  two  exterior 
feathers,  which  are  three  inches  shorter  than  the  middle 
ones,  the  feathers  concave  below.  I^egs  lead-colour.  Bill 
an  inch  broad  at  tlie  btise,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
ivoiy,  and  channelled.  Tongue  also  white.  Iris  vivid 
yellow.  Length  about  twenty  inches ;  alar  extent  about 
thirty  inches.     (Nuttall.) 

Tins  is  the  Largest  White-bill  Woodpecker  of  Catesby ; 
Juoru-billed  Woodpecker  and  Large  Log-Cock  oftne 
Anglo-Americans. 


Geographical  Distribution. — ^Brudl,  Mexico,  the  Sonlli. 
em  States,  seldom  seen  to  the  north  of  Vitginia,  and  bat 
rarely  in  that  state. 

Habits,  Food,  ^. — Catesby  says  that  these  btrdi  'nbat 
chiefly  on  ants,  wood-worms,  and  other  insects,  which  tbi^ 
hew  out  of  rotten  trees.  Nature  having;  go  formed  tbtir 
bills,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  they  will  raise  a  bushel  of 
chips,  for  which  the  Spaniards  call  them  Carpentering 
He  adds  that  their  bills  are  much  valued  by  the  Canada 
Indiana,  who  make  coronets  of  them  for  their  princes  and 
great  warriors  by  fixing  them  round  a  wreath,  with  their 
points  outwajrd.  The  Northern  Indiana,  he  telLa  ua.  haTJaj 
none  of  these  birds  in  their  cold  country,  purchase  thetn 
of  the  southern  people  at  the  price  of  two  and  aometimci 
three  buck-skiru  a  bill. 

Nuttall  states  that  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  con- 
tries  where  it  is  found,  in  the  wanner  regions,  breeding  is 
the  rainy  season,  and  that  the  pair  ai«  beucTed  to  be  noitcd 
for  life.  *  More  vagrant,'  saji  Nuttall  in  continnahon. 
*  and  independent  than  the  rest  of  hia  family,  he  is  new 
found  in  the  precincts  of  cultivated  tracts ;  the  scene  of 
his  dominion  is  the  lonely  foreat,  amidst  trees  of  tbr 
greatest  magnitude.  His  reiterated  tranipeting  not^  toow- 
what  similar  to  the  high  tones  of  the 'clarionet  (nnt,  psif, 
pait,  pait),  is  heard  soon  after  dw,  and  until  a  late  nun- 
ing  hour,  ecfacnng  loodhr  from  the  receseei  of  the  dak 
cypress  swamps,  where  ne  dweDe  in  domreKc  senitf, 
without  showing  any  impeitineot  or  neoeamir  derin  ti 
quit  his  native  solitanr  abodea.  Upon  the  giaaa  tnidc  td 
moss-growo  arms  of  thia  coloasoa  of  the  forest,  and  aae 
inaccessible  and  almost  ruinous  piles  of  monldeiiag  kn 
the  high  rattling  clarion  and  repeated  atrokca  of  ttti 
princely  Woodpecker  are  often  the  only  aomda  wtiA 
vibrate  through  and  communicate  an  air  of  Hfii  to  that 
dismal  vrilds.  Hia  stridulous  intermixed  ed,  aad  load 
industrious  blows,  may  often  be  heaid  tor  wan  tfaaa  kdf 
a  mile,  and  become  audible  at  various  diHutftfi  ■•  tk 
elevated  mechanic  raises  or  depreaaea  Ua  voiei^  er  aa  b 
flags  or  exerts  himself  in  his  laixxiooa  em|doymaa(.  b 
retiring  habits,  loud  notes,  and  singular  occupation,  anidit 
scenes  so  savage  yet  majestic,  uford  witml  a  pecoir 
scene  of  solemn  grandeur,  on  which  the  niad  dwclb  h 
a  moment  with  sublime  contemplatioti,  coorineed  Ihd 
there  is  no  scene  in  nature  devoid  of  httmonious  en  ' 
fence.  Nor  is  the  performance  of  thia  indiiitrious  bmi 
less  remarkable  than  the  peals  of  his  aoQorousToiee,orlk 
loud  choppings  of  his  powerful  bill.  He  is  aoon  surrouadd 
with  strikmg  monuments  of  his  industry:  like  a  real  i 
penter  (a  nick -name  given  him  by  the  Spaniards^  be  ii 
seen  surrounded  with  cart-loads  of  chips  and  broad  flaka 
of  bark,  which  rapidly  accumulate  round  the  roots  of  th 
tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  has  been  a  few  houn  ea- 
ployed ;  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men,  felling  trees  tati 
whole  morning,  would  scarcely  exceed  the  |Hle  be  bi 

f)roduced  in  quest  of  a  single  breakfast  upon  thoM  ina< 
arvae  which  have  already,  perhaps,  succeeded  indeadniif 
the  tree  preparatory  to  his  repast.  Many  tbouaandaos 
of  pine-trees  in  the  Southern  States  have  been  it^aofd 
in  a  single  season  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  inaecti,*lMk 
in  the  dormant  state  are  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  VO^ 
It  is  in  quest  of  these  enemies  of  the  most  impaainK  ft 
of  the  vegetable  creation  that  the  industrious  and  iad^ 
fatigable  Woodpecker  exercises  his  peculiar  labour.  Ii 
the  sound  and  healthy  tree  he  finds  nothing  which atn* 
him  for  food.' 

Wilson,  whose  '  American  Ornithology  *  is  knon  k 
every  lover  of  the  subject  and  of  nature,  wounded  oaad 
these  birds.  His  narrative  is  painful.  The  \Voodpe(t> 
did  not  survive  his  captivity  more  than  three  days,  dniill 
which  he  manifested  an  unconquerable  spirit,  and  rcAsa 
all  sustenance.  When  he  waa  taken  he  uttered  cris 
almost  like  those  of  an  iniknt ;  and  no  sooner  was  be  kl 
alone  for  an  hour,  than  he  so  worked,  that  he  nearly  ■■'* 
a  way  through  the  wooden  house  in  which  he  was  conftaei 
He  severely  wounded  Wilson  whilst  the  natuialid  «■ 
sketching  him,  and  died  with  unabated  spirit.  T^  tf* 
conquerable  courage  most  probably  gave  the  head  ai 
bill  of  the  bird  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indiaaa 
The  four  or  five  white  eggs  are  generally  deposited  is  i 
hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  cypress  tree  at  a  considerable  heiffiti 
at  which  both  the  male  and  female  have  laboured,  to  ct- 
large  and  fit  it  for  the  j^urposes  of  incubation,  till  it  it 
some  two  or  more  feet  m  depth.    About  tlK  middle  d 


\a  example  of  the  South  American  "Woodpeckers  we 

u  chilenitis. 

triptinn. — Sombre  with  little  bars  of  brown  and 
a  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump, 
a  Binele  colour  preflomiiiatcs,  forming  a  larjje  pate  h 
•e  white;  bill  black;  a  pi-ey  hood,  pencilled  with 
>risrht  erey.  covers  the  nead  ;  cheeks  rusty,  and 
whitish  ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
he  efeat  quills,  rusty  brown  barred  with  small  whitish 
;  shafts  of  the  quills  golden  yellow,  and  their  in- 
part  fulvous  brown,  with  a  while  border  or  a  sirnrle 
f  the  same  colour  towards  the  middle ;  breast,  ab- 
r,  and  flank*  whitish,  dotted  with  brown;  colour  of 
Wthttr  yellowish-white,  while  the  middle  is  occupied 
rcle  oi  brown  deepest  upon  the  brea-it.  Tail-featners 
id  wcd?«»-shaped,  brown  above  with  a  slijiht  fulvous 
tightest  below ;  Ihe  two  external  and  the  two  in- 
OiJ«s  are  nencilled  with  whitish  sinuous  bands  upon 
vAgts.  Colour  of  the  tarsi  greenish ;  that  of  the 
approaching  reddish.  Total  length  more  than  eleven 
.     rLesson.) 

tlity. — The  woods  of  the  province  of  Concepcion  at 
M.  Le«8on  killed  many  individuals  upon  the  penin- 
f  Talcaeuaiio, 

Chilians  call  this  bird  Citrptntero,  a  name  generally 
(1  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  woodpeckers,  both  in 
i  »n»l  America. 

woodpeckers  appear  to  have  been  found  in  Australia 
;  South  Sea  Islands. 


I^s 


(CoqUtla.) 

WOOD-PIGEON,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Ring- 
Dove,  Coluinba  Pulumbtn.  [Ct>LUMBrD<E,  vol.  vii,,  p. 
371] 

AVOOD-SORREL.     rOxAi.rnACK.B.] 

WOOD  SWALLOWS,  a  name  given  by  the  colonist* 
of  Australia  to  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Artamux  of 
Vioillot:  Ocyplerus,  Cuv, ;  f^j</op(rry.T,  Hor^L ;  iMniuit, 
Linn.     They  are  The  Sw\ft  Shrikrif  of  Mr.  Swainson. 

Although  ornithologists  very  frequently  use  Cuvier's 
generic  name,  Artnmvs  has  the  prioiity,  and,  moreover. 
Cuvier's  term  had  been  pre-occupicd  to  designate  a  genus 
of  insects. 

The  genus  has  been  jrcnerally  arranged  among  the 
Shrike-s  fvol.  xxi.,  pp.  415.  4TC);  but  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray, 
althouirh  he  places  it  under  the  Dirrurinfr,  makes  that 
subfamily  the  fifth  and  Inst  of  the  Amve/fdev. 

Generic  Charwler. — Bill  gi-adisally  nnhed  from  the 
base,  where  it  is  very  broad.  Culmen  thick  and  convex, 
without  any  ridge;  the  ba<e  dividing  the  frontal  feathers 
and  somewhat  dilated.  Rictus  biislled.  Nostrils  wide 
apait  naked,  Fmall.  without  a  membrane,  and  pierced  in 
the  bill.  Feet  shoit,  strong.  Wings  verj'  long  and  pointed  ; 
the  first  quill  longest.     Tail  short.     (Swainson.) 

Geographical  Dislributwn  of  the  Genus. — India  and 
Australia. 

Indiaw  Wood  SwAi.toivs. 

Example.  Artumua  leticorhynchos. 

Dcscnption. — Size  rathei  laieerlhan  a  sparrow,  and  in 
shape  much  more  elongated.  Head,  neck,  breast,  back, 
wines,  and  tail  black.  Belly  nnd  upper  part  of  the  rump 
white.  Under  part  of  the  wines  (which  are  very  long  and 
reach  at  least  an  inch  beyond  the  tail)  grey.  Bill  ereyish, 
conical,  and  very  strone,  slightly  curved  at  its  extremitv, 
and  its  ba.se  surrounded  with  stiff  biislles  diiected  forwaids. 
Lees  black. 

This  is  the  Lanitu  teucnrhynchos  of  Gmelin,  PisrrPtKrhe 
Dominiquaine  rfc«  Philippines  of  Sonneral,  and  IVhile- 
bellied  Shnke  of  Latham. 

//rtftf /«.  -  Sonnerat  stales  that  this  bird  flies  with  rapidity. 
poising  itself  in  the  air  like  the  Swallows.  It  is,  he  adfis, 
an  enemy  to  tlie  crow;  and  although  much  smaller,  the 
wood  swallow  not  only  dates  to  oppose  but  to  provoke 
him.  The  combat  U  long  and  stubborn,  sometimes  co»- 
tinuing  for  haif  an  hour,  and  conclude*  '«\tAi\\\«i  -x^XTta*.* 
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the  crow.  Perhaps,  says  Sonnerat,  th«  crow  despises  this 
too  lecble  enemy,  which  only  hara&ses  him,  and  avoids 
his  ktiokes  by  his  activity,  darting  away  and  reluming  as 
he  sees  his  opportunity. 

M.  Valenciennes  has  published  a  monograph  of  the 
ipecica  in  the  Memoircs  du  Man.  (tome  vi.,  p.  20). 

AusTtt-MaxN  Wood  Swallows. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  great  and  beautiful 
work  on  I  tie  Birds  of  S'ew  Holland,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
licalion,  had  fitrured  and  described  no  le»9  llian  six  species 
of  Aitamuf.  Of  these  we  select  a*  eKaniples,  Arlamus 
sorJidut  and  A  nam  us  cintreus. 
Artauiiii  hofdidus. 

Description.— \ittA,  neck,  and  tlie  whole  of  the  body 
fuliginous  grey;  wijig«  dark  bluish-blaik,  the  external 
edees  of  the  second,  ihiid,  and  fourth  primaries  white; 
tail  blui»h-black,  all  the  feathers,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  largely  tipped  with  white  ;  irides  dark  brown  :  bill 
bli\e.  with  a  black  lip;  feet  nearly  lead  colour.  Sexes 
alike  in  colour,  but  the  female  rather  the  smallest. 

Young  with  a  duty-white  iiregular  stiipe  down  the 
centre  of  each  feat  her  on  the  upper  parts,  and  mottled  with 
the  same  on  the  under  parts. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Gonld.  whose  description  we 
fjiave  above  given,  is  the  Sordid  Thnah,  Tardus  aordidus 
\ of  Latham ;  Oeypterus albovittutus  of  Cuvier,  Valenciennes, 
ind  Gould'i  Synopsis;  Artamus  linfitus  otVieUlot;  Ar- 
[^amus  albuvittutiu  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield  ;  Leptoptert/x 
.tlboviltata  of  Wagler ;  Be-wii-wen  of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
lowland  and  mnuiilain  distuits of  Western  Austialia;  and 
iVorle  of  the  Aborigines  of  King  Georges  Sound. 

Gengraphical  Ditlributiun. — Mr.  Gould  states,  that  no 
species  ot  the  Australian  Artumi  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted possesses  so  wide  a  range  iixtm  east  to  west  a.s 
Artamus  aordidus ;  it  being  present  in  Ihe  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  as  well  as  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  The  extent  of  its  northern  range,  he  says, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  beyond  the  cer- 
tainty that  liilherto  it  has  not  been  received  horn  any  col- 
lection front  the  north  coast. 

Habtts,  Food,  dfc. — The  same  observing  and  enterprising 
ornithologist  obseives  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  sinrtly 
migratory  in  Van  Diemens  Ijind,  where  it  arrives  in  Octo- 
ber, the  beginning  of  the  Aiutralian  summer,  aid  alter 
rearing  at  lea«t  two  broods  departs  again  northwards  in 
November.  On  the  continent,  he  remarks,  a  scattered 
few  remiiin  throughout  the  year  in  all  the  localities  favour- 
able to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  the  number  being  regulated 
by  the  supply  of  the  necessary  insect-food.  The  specimens 
fi'om  Swan  River,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales, 
present  no  diflerence,  he  fells  us,  either  in  size  or  colour  ; 
Dut  those  from  Van  Dicmens  Land  are  invaiiably  larger 
\  and  of  a  deeper  hue,  a  variety  which  Mr.  Gould  attributes 
'  to  the  superabundance  of  food  in  that  more  southern  and 
humid  chmate. 

This  species  breeds  from  September  to  December,  and 
the  situation  of  the  nest  is  very  much  varied.  Mr.  Gould 
iw  one  placed  in  a  thickly  leaved  bough  near  the  ground, 
while  others  were  in  a  naked  lork,  on  the  side  of  the  bolo 
of  a  tree,  in  a  niche  funned  by  a  portion  of  the  bark  having 
been  separated  from  the  trunk  He  describes  the  nc»t  ns 
rather  shallow,  of  a  rounded  form,  about  tive  inches  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  tine  twigs  neatly  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  He  observed  that  the  nesta  Tound  in  Van 
DJemen's  Ijind  were  larger,  more  compact,  and  more  neatl} 
formed  than  those  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  The 
eggs,  which  are  generally  four  in  number,  differ  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  markings.  The  dull  white  of  the  groun-l- 
colour  is  spotted  and  dashed  with  dark  umber-biuwn;  in 
some  Mr.  Gould  found  a  second  scries  or  greyish  spots  ap- 
pearing as  if  from  beneath  the  surface  ot  the  shell.  Me- 
dium length  eleven  lines,  and  breadth  eight  lines. 

But  the  general  habits  of  this  bird  arc  so  inlcrcstinirand 
in  one  instance  so  very  peculiar,  that  we  shall  lay  thctu 
b«fore  oui-  readers  in  Mr.  Gould's  own  words  : — 

'This  Wood  Swallow,  besides  being  the  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  must,  1  think,  be  rendered  a  general 
favourite  with  the  Australians,  not  only  from  its  sincn  wr  and 
pleasing  actions,  but  by  its  oi\en  taking  up  its  abode  and 
incubating  near  the  houses,  pnrticularly  such  as  are  sur- 
rounded by  paddocks  and  open  pasture  lands  skirted  by 
Jarge  trees.     It  wa^  in  such  situations  as  these  in  Van 


Diemen's  Land,  at  the  comnaenwinent  of  «pnn?.  tl»t  I 
first  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  thi-  -t  wai 

then  very  numerous  on  all  the  clearetl  est.  r^ta/fji 

side  of  the  Dcrwcnt.  about  eight  or  ten  1  s 

single  tree,  and  half  as  many  crowding  ont 
on  the  same  dead  branch,  but  never  in  such  r. 
deserve  the  appellation  of  flocks:  each  bird  '.<. 
act  independently  of  the  other;  each.aAtl.     ' 
prompted  it,  sallying  forth  from  the  brn 
passing  insect,  or  to  soar  round  the  tr*"' 
to  the  same  &i>ut ;  on  alitfhlins  it  rep< 
closes  one  wing  at  a  time,  and  sjueaL:^ 
prior  to  settling.     At  other  times  a  few  vs 
on  the  fence  surrounding  Ihe  paddock,  oi. 
quently  descended,  like  starlings,  in  scare 
and  other  insects.     It  is  not  however  in  l! 

[laralive  quiescence  tliat  this  graceful  bii'i 
lest  advantage ;  neither  is  it  that  kind  of  ev 
its  furm  is  especially  adapted  ;  for  alii 
more   equallv   suited   for  tcriesliial, 
habits  than  tlmt  of  any  other  specie*  \  nuw  rvnuu 
Ibrm  of  its  wing  at  once  points  out  the  nir  as  ita 

province;  hence  it  is  that  when  —  .i  ...  ......=.. 

insects  which  the  serene  and  ^' 
IVom  their  liirkinK-places  amoi;„      .-    . 
higher  regions,  this  neautil'ul  species  in  t.  I] 

displays  its  gi  eat  est  beauty,  while  Miming  ' 
of  easy  po«it>ons,  with  whitc-tipj>td  tail  mi  ,  -■[- 
Another  very  extiaordinaiy  and  lingular  h.:i'.t  ■>  •.U' 
is  that  of  clustering  like  bees  on  the  dead  bjancli  ci  a 
litis  leal  lire  was  not  seen  by  me,  but  by  my  a?..-ivla' ', 
Gilbert,  duijng  his  residence  at  Swan  River  ;  *nt  I 
hcri;  given  his  account  in  his  own  words.  **  The  t'< 
peculiarity  iu  the  habits  of  this  bird  ia  its  manntf  w(  *^ 
pending  itself  iu  perfect  clusters,  like  a  awatn  ofbeMitj 
lew  birds  suspenning  thembelves  on  the  under  side  d\ 
dead  branch,  while  oIIicms  of  the  flock  nttucb  themi<]>a 
one  (o  the  other,  in  such  iinmbei-s  that  they  hare  brc&l 
served  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  liushel  tneasure."  It  ^ 
very  numercusin  the  town  of  Perth  until  about  the  mid 
of  April,  when  I  missed  Jl  siiddfoly,  nor  did  I  ohserwj 
ag:nn  (intif  near  the  end  of  May,  wtien  1  Baw  it  in  couotii 
numbers  Hying  in  comjMiny  with  the  common  SwsDb*' 
and  Miirtens  over  a  lake  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  totv; 
so  numerous  in  fact  were  they  that  they  darkened  tb 
water  as  they  flew  over  it.  Its  voice  greatly  useaiMfe, 
that  of  the  Common  Svrallow  in  character,  but  it 
more  harsh.' 
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Sn •nn  «(  Arlwoaa  wrditUM.    (UuuUI.) 

Artamux  einereim. 

Description. — L'rnwn  of  the  head,  neck,  throat,  luid 
iesl  ^ey,  pasain)^  into  sooty  prey  on  the  abdomen  ;  space 
BH  the  bill  and  the  eyv,  fore-iwirt  of  the  cheek,  chin, 
id  under  taiW-overts  jet  blai-U  ;  two  middle  tail- 
black  ;  the  remainder  black  largely  tipped  with 
with  the  exception  of  the  outer  feathor  on  each 
which  the  black  extend*  on  the  outer  web  nearly 
tip;  wings  deep  grey,  primaries  bluish-grey  ;  under 
of  the  shoulder  white,  piissing  into  grey  on  the 
lider  «ide  of  the  primaries  ;  iridc's  dark  blackish-brown  : 
light  greyish-blue  at  the  base,  black  at  the  lip ;  Ic>!s 
feet  greenish-grey.  Sexes  alike  in  colour,  and  only  to 
Ustiuiruished  by  dii'^i-ction.  (Gould.) 
-i!<*.  the  largest  of  the  Australian  Wood  Swallows,  is  the 
cittcrfut,  Valcnc. ;  and  alMj  the  Bi'-wo-wen  of 
.i;ines  of  the  lowland  .ind  mountain  di^itricts  of 
e*'>:iii  Australia,  and  the  iVood  Swaltoto  of  the  colonists 
'  the  same. 

irnp/iiral    Distribution.  —  Timor    and    Australia. 

in  the  last-named  countiy  extensive.     Found   by 

jbert  Brown  at  Broad  Sound  in  the  east,  and  by  Mr. 

on  the  west  coast. 

•/'i.   F.,rl,  n-f. — Mr.  ffould  statca  that  in  Western 

i  iigh  a  very  locd,  it  is  bv  no  means  an  un- 

•%  particularly  at  Rwan  Kiver,  where  it  in- 

liie  liiufstune  hills  near  the  coast  and  the'Clvar 

of  the  interior,  aHsembling  in  small   families,  and 

upon  the  seeds  of  the  XaiithnrhiVix,  so  thnt  insects 

"form  the  sole  diet  of  this  species.     Mr.  Gould  in- 

'  liat  with  such  avidity  does  it  devour  the  ripe 

ass-tree  that  -scveml  may  he  seen  crowded 

Ibi  r  uii   ilic  perpendiculiu'  seed-stalks  of  the   plant 

siljr  engaged  in  extracting  them ;  but  he  adds  that  at 

ther  times,  particularly  among  the  limestone  hills,  where 

le  trees  are  few,  it  dcbcends  to  the  broken  rocky  <;round 

in  Rearch  of  insects  and  their  larvae. 

The  round  nest  is  compactly  formed   in   October  and 

,  November,  sometimes  of  hbrous  roots  lined  with  fine  hair- 

lik«."  grasiies  sometimes  with  grass-stems  and  small  plants, 

id  placed  either  in  a  scrubby  buah  or  among  the  leaves 

of  XanlhorAcpa.     Mr.  Gould  remarks  that  it  is  deeper  and 

more  cup-6haped  than  those  of  the  other  members  of  this 


--^^v^ 
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Neat  ot  Aitanai  (OKhdiu.    (Gould.) 

group.  The  eggs  Tary  much  in  colour  and  the  character 
of  their  markings.  Bluish-white  is  the  usual  colour, 
spotted  and  blotched  with  hvely  reddish-brown,  intermixed 
with  obscure  spots  and  purpli»h-giey  dashes,  the  mark- 
ings most  numerous  towards  the  larger  end.  {Birdt  qf 
Auitrutia.) 


Anifnut  daemii.    (Onittti.) 

WOODS.    There    aie  in  England  miiny  old  notunl 
woods  remaining,  besides  the  royul   l'urc»la,  aIiIiuusK  iVx^t. 
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Seat  demand  for  timber  during  the  last  war  has  greatly 
bhed  them  of  their  finest  trees.  When  woods  were 
abirndant  and  covered  a  (Treat  portion  of  the  land,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  increase  or  preservation  of  the 
trees :  kings  and  lords  of  manors  readily  granted  to  their 
tenants  rights  of  commonage,  with  the  privilege  of  lopping 
the  branches,  always  supposing  them  to  be  useless  dead 
wood.  The  consequence  of  this  is  still  to  be  seen  in  all 
old  forests,  especially  the  royal  forests,  which  never  were 
enclosed  or  protected.  The  fine  old  trees,  whose  age  can 
scarcely  be  guessed  at,  which  are  very  picturesque  objects 
and  a  ht  study  for  the  landscape-painter,  have  all  evidently 
been  lopped,  at  some  time  or  other,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wood  for  fuel,  and  for  want  of  care  have  probably  never 
been  in  such  a  state  as  would  afford  fine  timber  for  ship- 
building. Windsor  Forest,  which  has  only  been  inclosed 
since  1813,  affords  many  specimens  of  noble  trunks  now 
hollowed  out  by  time  and  the  admission  of  water  from 
above,  which  might  probably  still  be  sound  and  solid,  had 
they  been  duly  protected,  and  only  those  branches  care- 
fully cut  out  which  were  dead  and  showed  decay.  TIic  dates 
of  the  inclosures  of  different  parts  of  Windsor  Great  Park 
can  be  readily  discovered  by  observing  the  form  of  the 
oldest  trees.  In  many  extensive  woods  on  private  estates 
the  want  of  care  may  be  readily  seen  at  the  first  inspec- 
tion. Oak-woods  are  chiefly  found  in  stiff  clay  soils,  where 
the  water  is  apt  to  accumulate,  by  which  tne  roots  are 
injured,  and  the  trees  decay  before  they  have  attsJned  their 
full  growth.  The  water  should  be  carefully  let  off  by  open 
drains  and  ditches,  which  should  be  regularly  examined 
and  cleared  out  every  year  before  winter.  The  surface 
being  thus  kept  dry,  the  timber,  as  well  as  the  underwood, 
will  grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  wood  will  amply  repay  the  outlay.  Cattle  should  be 
carefully  excludea  from  all  woods ;  they  destroy  the 
young  shoots  by  cropping  them,  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  undenivood.  At  the  time  when  acorns  and  beech-mast 
are  plentiful,  pigs  may  be  turned  in  without  danger ;  tliey 
will  turn  up  the  ground  in  search  of  their  food,  and  thus 
bury  beech-mast  and  acorns,  which  may  vegetate,  and  grow 
in  time  into  fine  trees ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  an  oak 
raised  from  an  acorn  is  always  hardier  and  better  rooted 
than  one  which  is  raised  in  a  nursery  and  transplanted  in 
the  woods ;  and  the  same  maybe  sud  of  beech  raised  from 
the  seed. 

The  sweet  chesnut  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  a 
wood,  provided  it  has  room  to  grow.  Its  timber,  when  of  a 
certain  age,  is  as  durable  as  oak,  and  the  shoots  which 
sprint;  up  from  the  old  trunks  cut  down  give  the  most 
useful  and  profitable  coppice-wood.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  a  coppice  may  be  cut  advantageously  every 
tenth  year,  if  a  calculation  be  made  of  the  value  of  growing 
timber  after  many  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  under- 
wood, properly  managed,  pays  fully  as  well  as  the  timber. 
It  is  usual  to  cut  down  such  trees  as  begin  to  show  decay 
at  top,  when  the  coppice  is  cut ;  but  it  is  better  to  anticipate 
this  decay,  and  cut  them  when  they  have  ceased  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  money  they 
would  sell  for  amounts  to.  For  example :  Suppose  that  an 
oak  standing  measures  fifty  cubic  feet,  and  with  top,  lop,  and 
bark,  and  maybe  worth  \0i.  If  it  docs  not  increase  above  two 
cubic  feet  in  a  year,  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  let  it  stand : 
but  if,  by  cutting  down  others  which  interfere  with  the 
spread  of  its  branches,  its  growth  can  be  promoted,  it  may 
probably  increase  so  much  as  to  pay  a  good  interest  on  its 
value  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  loss  to  cut  it.  Tliere 
is  a  period  when  the  increase  of  the  wood  in  a  tree  is  a 
maximum,  and  this  depends  on  soil  and  situation.  The 
head  and  branches  contribute  much  to  the  growth  of  the 
trunk ;  and  unless  they  have  room  to  spread,  the  increase 
deiived  from  the  action  of  the  leaves  must  be  checked.  On 
this  depends  the  practice  of  gradually  thinning  out  young 
woods  as  the  branches  spread,  the  object  being  to  let  in  as 
much  air  as  is  necessary,  without  leaving  too  great  a  space 
between  the  head  of  one  tree  and  its  neighbours.  As  soon 
as  the  branches  begin  to  approach  towards  those  of  another 
tree,  room  must  be  made,  by  cutting  out  those  trees  which 
appear  inferior  in  shape  or  in  health.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  young  plantations  [Planting],  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  cut  down  trees  at  the  age 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  and  replace  them  with  young 
plants,  or  to  ht  them  arrive  at  their  full  size,  which,  for 
oaks,  will  take  150  or  200  years.    ITie  calculation  is  made 


on  the  annual  increase  of  the  wood,  which  is  said  to  be 
greatest  when  the  tree  is  about  thirty  yean  old.  It  hti 
been  often  supposed  that  the  slower  a  tree  Knm  the 
stronger  the  wood  will  be ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mi*- 
take.  Some  wood  taken  from  a  very  rapidly-growing  osk. 
and  some  from  one  which,  having  Iwen  headed  down  u  a 
pollard,  had  grown  slowly,  were  tried  by  the  action  t(  t 
very  powerful  hydraulic-press,  and  the  wMid  of  the  quieker- 
growing  tree  was  found  to  resist  the  pressure  much  loofer 
before  it  was  broken  or  crushed. 

Although  it  is  generally  on  soils  unfit  for  cultintios 
that  plantations  of  wood  are  made,  yet  there  are  prooft 
that,  on  a  deep  rich  soil  worth  21.  an  acre  as  arable  land,  a 
plantation  of  oalu,  well  managed  for  fifty  or  sixty  nm, 
will  pay  a  better  rent  than  if  it  had  been  cultivated  a*t 
farm.  On  such  land  it  is  usual  to  plant  oaka  in  the  hedge- 
rows, where  the  trees,  having  room  both  for  their  bnodw 
and  their  roots,  thrive  well  at  the  expense  of  the  fsnur. 
Most  old  farms  consist  of  small  inclosures  aurroundcd  widi 
trees,  chiefly  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  accordins:  to  the  soil ;  sad 
the  landlord,  having  the  benefit  of  their  growth,  only  cah 
tliem  when  fit  for  sale.  The  tenant  is  scarcely  autre «( 
the  annual  loss  he  suffers  from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  ■ 
well  as  the  exhaustion  of  his  manure  by  the  roots.  If  thi 
inclosures  are  of  the  extent  of  twenty  acres  or  mon,*.Um 
trees  here  and  there  in  the  banks  will  not  do  ranch  ham; 
but  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  all  parties  if  fti 
woods  and  plantations  were  entirely  separated  from  thi 
arable  land.  A  few  single  trees  here  and  there  in  oU 
pastures  are  both  ornamental  and  useful  as  shelter  for  tht 
cattle ;  but  they  should  be  extirpated  in  all  arable  fieUb. 
Clumps  and  woods  may  be  made  picturesque  in  the 
scenet}',  whereas  a  country  consisting  of  small  inclorara 
■uiTounded  with  trees  only  looks  like  an  immense  wod 
when  seen  from  a  small  eminence. 

Pine-trees  of  full  size  have  been  transplanted  to  fora 
shelter  and  ornament  to  parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  made  some  experiments  in  his  grounds  nctt 
Brentford,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  old  elm  trees  and  tiui* 

Slanting  the  trunks  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  proportigs 
etween  the  head  and  the  roots,  in  the  expectation  of  their 
growing  out,  but  it  failed  entirely ;  and  even  if  the  expeii- 
ment  had  succeeded,  the  trees  would  have  had  the  appear 
ance  of  pollauds,  and  been  very  far  from  ornamental.  St 
James  Stewart  Monteith,  in  Scotland,  succeeded  better  by 
retaining  the  head,  and  saving,  as  much  as  poisible,  all  tht 
fibres  of  the  roots ;  for  this  purpose  the  earth  was  carefoUf 
taken  from  about  the  roots,  beginning  at  a  considenm 
distance  from  the  stem  :  the  tap-roots,  if  any,  were  necci' 
sarily  cut  ofi^  but  all  the  horizontal  roots  were  saved.  The 
tree  was  taken  up  on  a  strong  carriage,  and  placed  uprij^ 
on  the  spot  prepared  for  its  reception :  this  had  been  veil 
dug  and  pulverized,  and  the  surface-soil  or  turf  laid  smk. 
If  the  soil  was  not  naturally  rich,  some  manure  wssduf 
into  it.  If  this  was  done  some  months  before,  and  had  tlu 
benefit  of  a  winter's  fallow,  the  success  was  more  cerisis. 
The  tree  was  now  placed  upright,  taking  care  that  it 
should  have  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  caxdinil 
points  as  it  had  originally,  so  that  what  was  exposed  to  the 
north  before  should  be  so  still.  The  roots  were  thcs 
spread  on  the  prepared  ground,  and  occasionally  pegKtd 
down  with  hooked  sticks  driven  into  the  ground ;  fine 
earth  was  then  spread  over  them  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches  or  more,  and  well  rolled  or  trodden  down  on 
the  roots.  A  watering,  especially  with  diluted  urine  or 
drainings  from  dunghills,  served  to  settle  the  earth  about 
the  roots;  and  a  few  strong  ropes  tied  high  up  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  and  fixed  to  strong  posts  in  the  ground  at  sooe 
distance  from  the  trunk,  so  as  to  prevent  the  effect  of 
strong  winds,  finished  the  operation  of  transplanting.  The 
best  time  is  early  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  beginning 
to  expand  and  when  showers  are  frequent.  Thus  lante 
forest-trees  fifty  or  sixty  years  old  have  been  transplanted 
without  any  part  of  their  branches  dying  off;  and  a  park 
and  plantation  have  been  formed  in  one  season,  where  not  a 
tree  was  to  be  seen  before.  This  may  be  considered  ss  a 
valuable  discovery  in  a  country  where  so  maiqr  new  parks 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  continually  formed. 

Wood  is  too  valuable  in  Britain  to  be  used  for  fuel,  ex* 
cept  in  very  distant  and  woody  districts.  Coals  have  evetj* 
where  superseded  it ;  but  wherever  woods  are  cut  down, 
and  especially  where  the  roots  are  grubbed  up,  they  give 
an  excellent  and  economical  fuel  for  tlie  poor,  or  to  um  in 
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le  lime  and  brick  kilns.  \Vlierc  old  hedgerows  are 
cleared  in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  give  the  stumps  and  roots  found  in  old  banks 
to  the  poor,  for  the  trouble  of  grubbing  them  up  and  level- 
lint;  the  ground.  This  work  is  generally  done  in  winter ; 
Ar>d  the  wood  is  stacked  into  cords  six  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  high,  and  sold,  in  Berkshire,  from  5*. 
to  7».  a  coi-d :  where  coals  are  30ff.  or  more  a  ton,  thi^  is  a 
^reat  re*oiirce. 

In  France  and  other  countries  where  they  use  chiefly 
wood  for  fuel,  the  trees  which  are  preferred  are  beech- 
trees,  which  are  allowed  lo  grow  very  close  in  the  woods, 
so  as  to  draw  each  other  up  and  form  long  thin  stems. 
They  are  cut  down  when  about  thirty  or  forty  years  old, 
and  then  do  not  average  a  foot  in  dianiettr;  they  are  sawn 
in  Jengtlis  of  a  yard,  and  thus  sold,  the  purchaser  generally 
having  them  sawn  into  shorter  lengths  and  split  for  use. 
In  Paris  the  trade  in  wood  is  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
and  employs  many  hands ;  and  fuel  is  becoming  scarcer 
and  dearer  every  year  ;  so  that  unless  coal-mines  shall  be 
worked  to  a  greater  extent  in  France,  there  will  soon  be  so 
g'leat  a  scarcity  of  wood,  both  for  fuel  and  building,  as  to 
cause  serious  inconvenience,  and  cause  much  land  now  in 
enJtivation  to  be  planted.  In  England  chiefly  the  timber  is 
tuised  for  Uiildin?.  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  old 
Mcod'^  and  by  judicious  plantations  of  new,  limber  may  be 
raised  to  a  much  greater  amount  than  it  is,  and  without 
^^oaching  on  the  land  devoted  to  the  crops  necessary 
the  sustenance  of  man. 

rOODS  AND  FORESTS.     A  considerable  portion  of 

royal    revenue   consisted    formerly  of  the  rents  and 

>fita  of  the  crown  lands,  whii-h  comprised   numerous 

(hips  and  honours,  together  with  forests  and  chaces: 

)m  the  forests  the  principal  source  of  profit  lay  in  the 
fines  or  amerciaments  levied  for  offences  against  (he  Forcsl 
'  [Forests.]      The  demesne  lands  which  were  re- 

by  the  kiiiET,  or  which  came  to  the  crown  by  for- 

nuie  or  otherwise,  and  were  farmed  out  to  stibjecfs, 
originally  very  extensive:  but  owing  to  the  gene- 
ity  or  the  necessilies  of  different  kings,  so  large  a  part 
of  (heon  was  £;ranted  away,  that  the  legislature  was  fre- 
quently compelled  lo  interpose  its  authority  in  order  to 
CBVcnt  the  total  alienation  of  the  crown  property,  Wil- 
tti  III.  had  used  the  power  of  alienation  so  profusely, 
that  upon  the  accession  of  hi*  successor,  it  was  enacted 
(1  Anne,  st.  1,  c.  7)  that  no  grant  or  lease  should  be  made 
of  any  crown  lands  for  a  longer  term  than  thirty-one  year* 
or  three  lives,  but  permitting  houses,  &c.  tii  be  let  for 
Wr  >*aris. 

■By  the  -iR  Geo.  III.,  c.  fTT.  amended  by  30  Geo.  IIL, 
Pr  60,  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inmiire  into  the 
■late  and  condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
belonging  to  the  crown.  By  the  46  Geo.  III.,  c.  142 
(•)ter«d  bv  the  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  (J.5\  an  office  of  surveyor- 
giMkeral  ot'  his  Majesty's  works  and  public  buildings  wa^ 
erutcd  ;  but  this  and  some  other  offices  are  now  incor- 
porated with  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
-,  Foriiists,  Land  Revenues,  Works  and  Buildings" 
..  IV.,  c.  1,  R.  1),  who  are  commonly  called  Mhe 
Comrui^sioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,'  which  office  or 
board  owes  its  present  permanent  shape  to  the  statute 
10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50  (amended  and  extended  by  2  Will.  IV., 
c.  1  :  2  &  3  Will.  IV..  c.  112;  and  3  &  4  Wilt.  IV.,  c.  (J9l. 

The  Commissioners,  who  are  not  to  exceed  three  in  num- 
ber, are  appointed  by  letters  patent  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  1.  s.  1 1. 
They  are  to  make  a  declaration  (5  &  6  Will.  IV..  c.  G2, 
■.  2,  in  lieu  of  the  oath  required  formerly,  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  1, 
a.  6)  that  they  will  faithfully  and  diligently  execute  the 
duties  of  commissioners.  Their  salaries  are  fixed  at  2tl00/. 
per  annum  for  the  chairman  or  first  commissioner,  and 
laOO/.  fat  the  other  two  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  11;  2 
Will.  IV..  c.  1,  s.  7).  Only  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  be  a 
Baemberof  the  House  of  Commons  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  l,g.  II). 

Their  powers  are  very  large.  The  whole  of  the  posses- 
nona  (except  advowsons)  and  land  revenues  of  the  crown 
ID  Englimd,  Ireland  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  "lO,  s.  8),  and  Scot- 
land v2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  112;  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  69)  are 
under  their  management:  but  the  /jrpper/y  therein  still 
remains  in  the  crown.  (,\  Q.  B.  Rep.,  3.^2.)  They  are  re- 
quired however  to  obsene  all  the  orders  and  directions  pf 
txie  Lords  of  the  Treasury  touching  the  exercise  of  their 
povreni  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  3). 

*^)e  Commiifsioaers  have  the  power  of  appoiuting  and 


]  removing  various  officers,  such  as  receivers,  surveyors,  Kc,,  * 
whose  salaries  however  are   fixed   by  the  Treasury  CIO 
Geo-  rV.,  c.  50,  s.  12).   They  may  also  appoint  stc  «  ards  of  ' 
the  royal  hundreds  and  manors  to  hold  courts,  and  different 
maneriat  and  forestal  officers  to  preserve  game,  fish,  &c. ; 
and  they  may  grant  licences  to  hunt,  fish,  &e.  (Id.,  s.  14). 

They  are  empowered  to  grant  leases  of  any  part  of  the 
crown  possessions  for  thirty-one  years  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50, 
s.  22)i  or,  in  case  of  houses,  buildings,  &c.,  or  building- 
land,  for  ninety-nine  years  (Id.,  s.  2:1);  but  this  power  of 
leasing  does  not  extend  to  the  royal  forests  in  En^Unid 
(Id.,  s.  2ri\  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  railroads  Clil., 
s.  97).  The  leases  are  required  to  contain  certain  specified 
provisions,  and  the  lessees  are  not  to  be  made  dispuiiibh- 
able  for  waste,  except  in  leases  of  mines,  and  at  the  option 
of  the  Commissioners,  in  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  (Id., 
s.  27).  The  leases  are  to  be  granted  at  a  rack-rent,  and  nu 
fine  is  to  be  rese rved  (Id.,  s.  28),  except  in  building  leases, 
in  which  a  nomi-nal  rent  may  be  reserved  for  the  first  three 
years  (Id.,  s.  30),  and  a  fine  may  be  taken  not  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  rent  (Id.,  s.  31). 

They  may  also  sell  any  pait  of  the  crown  possessions, 
except  the  forests  (Id.,  s.  34),  according  to  a  mode  pointed 
out  (s.  35) :  and  they  may  also  sell  rents,  or  maneiial  or 
forestal  rights,  to  corporations,  or  trustees  of  incapacitated 
persons,  who  have  estates  subject  thereto  (ss.  30,  40). 

They  may  exchange  or  pure  hate  lands,  &c.  (Id.,  sa.  42, 
52,  98). 

They  are  declared  to  be  exempt  from  all  personal  re- 
flpouKibility  as  to  any  covenants  or  contracts  they  may 
enter  into  in  their  official  chai-acter  (Id.,  s.  17). 

All  deeds  relating  to  lands,  &c.  leaded,  &c.  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  commissionere  are  required  to  be  inrollcd  in 
the  office  of  Land  Revenue  Records  and  Inmlmenls  (10 
Geo.  rS'.,  c.  00,  s.  G3;  2 Will.  IV.,  c.  1.  ss.  16,  18,  21).  and 
to  be  certified  by  the  commissioneis  to  parliament  (H) 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  a.  125) ;  and  aJl  conveyances  and  sales  re- 
specting such  lands  are  to  be  free  from  stamp  and  auction 
duty  (10  Geo.  IV.,c.  50,  ss.  67.  68). 

The  Commissioners  are  also  empowered  to  give  certain 
notices  and  claims,  and  to  authorize  entries  on  land  for 
breach  of  covenant,  Sic.  (10  Geo.  IV..  c.  50,  s.  92),  and  to 
compound,  in  certain  cases,  for  rent    Id.,  s.  03;. 

Their  accounts  are  to  be  audited  by  the  commissionen 
for  auditing  public  accounts,  under  the  25  Geo.  HI.,  c.  52 
(10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50.,  s.  19). 

The  receivers  appointed  by  the  Commisfiioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  must  be  land-surveyois  (Id.,  s.  80).  They 
are  required  to  account  at  atateif  perioiU  to  the  commis- 
sioners (Id.,  s.  81).  and  to  tiansmit  all  sums  received 
monthly  (a.  84);  and  they  are  empowered  lo  distiain  for 
rent  (s.  IKl). 

Notwithstanding  the  management  of  the  crown  lands 
is  thus  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  the  general  ]x>weT 
of  alienation  has  been  taken  from  the  king,  a  power  ij 
reserved  to  the  crown  to  giant  sites  for  churches,  chapels, 
and  burial  grounds,  not  exceeding  five  acres  in  extent,  or 
1000/.  in  value  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  45);  and  by  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  59,  s.  1,  churchwardens  and  overseers  are 
empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  I^tds  of  the  Treasury, 
lo  inclose  a  portion  not  exceeding  fifty  acres  of  any  lore»t 
or  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  lying  in  or  neat 
their  parish,  lor  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  same  ibr 
the  Use  of  the  poor. 

Besides  this  genera!  control  over  the  crown  lands,  certain 
powers  are  given  to  the  (.Jommissioners  which  are  referable 
to  the  execution  of  the  Forest  Laws.  The  powers  and 
authorities  belonging  to  the  offices  of  waidens.  chief-justice, 
and  justices  in  eyre  (which  were  aboliehed  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  then  existing  interests  by  .57  Geo.  HI.,  c.  61), 
are  vested  in  the  First  Commissioner  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50, 
B.  95  I ;  and  the  commissioners  are  also  empowered  to  make 
compenssition  to  parties  lor  old  encroachments  made  upon 
the  royal  forests  where  they  have  been  in  uninterrupted 
possession  for  ten  years  (Id.,  s.  UG), 

The  veiderers  of  the  royal  forests  are  also  required  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  all  unlawful  inclosures,  encroachments, 
&c.  in  their  courts  of  attachment,  and  may  impose  fines 
upon  the  otfendere  (Id.,  s.  100;,  who  m.iy  however  be  pro- 
ceeded  against  by  the  ordinary  coui^e  of  law  (b.  103).  Iha 
verderei-3  may  appoint  regarders,  under-foresters  and  other 
officers  of  the  forests  and  courts  («.  101),  and  may  inquire  - 
into  their  conduct,  and  fine  Uwm  for  neglect  of  duty  C».  l»i^. 
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Other  penalties  may  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  's.  104) ;  and  all  such  iines  and  penalties  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  expenses  relating  to  the  Ibiesits  (a.  105). 

As  to  tlic  general  revenue  arising  from  the  letting.  Sec. 
of  the  crown  lands,  the  commissioners  are  directed  to  pay 
in  the  moneys  received  by  them,  to  a  proper  account  with 
the  Bank  of  limflm/d  and  Ireland  respectively  ( 10  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  50.  s.  117. 118)  and  the  chartered  banks  oi  ikotlmd 
(3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  69,  8.  17);  and  the  annual  income 
(after  certain  deductions)  is  to  be  canied  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  TjO.  s.  113;  3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  6d.  s.  IG).  The  transfer  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  crown  lands  to  the  consolidated  fund  is  however  the 
subject  of  a  special  arrangement  between  the  crown  and 
the  subjects,  terminating  with  the  life  of  the  king  in 
whose  reign  it  i.s  made. 

The  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50.  contains  some  provisions  peculiar 
to  Ireland.  Leases,  grants,  &c.  of  any  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  royal  revenue  (s.  \'2R\  and  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  chancellor  and  council  of  the  Duchy  of  I^ncaster 
(s.  130).  arc  exempted  from  its  operation. 

The  real  property  of  the  crown  may  be  thus  classified : — 

1,  Honours,  manors,  and  hundreds,  not  in  lease. 

2,  Other  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  crown,  either  for 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  king  or  for  the  public 
.service. 

3,  Forestii,  chaces  and  wastes. 

4,  Lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments,  held  of  the 
crown  by  lea.se. 

5,  Fee-farm  rents,  issuing  out  of  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditaments,  held  of  the  crown  in  fee-simple. 

Of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  it  would  be  impossible 
to  attempt  any  particular  enumeration :  the  fourth  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  statute  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  87  (a.d. 
1786),  of  about  130  manors,  .'^2,000  acres  of  land  in  culti- 
vation, 1800  houses  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  410 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  other  parts  of  England,  ex- 
clusive of  houses  demised  with  manors  or  forests. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  following  royal  palaces 
and  houses  : — Buckingham  Palace  ;  St.  James's  Palace ; 
the  Pavilion  at  Brie:liton ;  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  palaces  of 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  Wliilehall ;  the  King's 
House  at  Winchester ;  the  palace  of  Greenwich  (converted 
into  a  hospital  for  seamen);  Somerset   Hou.oe  (used  as 

Sublic  offices);  the  palace  of  Westminster  (Westminster 
[all,  including  the  houses  of  parliament  and  courts  of 
law).  The  following  palaces  and  buildings  have  been 
pulled  down  and  tlTeir  sites  used  for  other  purposes: — 
Carlton  House;  the  Mews:  Newmarket  Palace.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing parks  are  also  included  in  this  class: — St.  James's, 
Hyde,  Bagshot,  Bushey,  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court, 
Richmond,  find  Windsor. 

In  the  third  cla.ss  are  included  not  only  the  royal  forests 
which  have  preserved  Ww'xTJuia  regalia,  but  several  nomi- 
nal forests  and  chaces,  warrens,  wastes,  &c.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  real  forests: — In  Berks,  Surrey,  and  Wilts, 
Windsor  Forest;  in  Ussex,  Wall  ham  Forest:  in  Glou- 
cestershire, the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  in  Hampshire,  Bere  Forest, 
New  Forest,  and  the  Forest  of  Woolmer  and  Aliceholl ;  in 
Northamptonshire,  Kockincham,  Whittlowood,  and  Salcey 
Forests;  in  Nottinghamshire,  Sherwood  Forest;  in  Ox- 
fordshire. Whichwofjd  Forest. 

Tliere  has  arisen  incidentally  out  of  the  proper  duties  of 
the  department  of  Woods  and  Forests,  since  it  was  united 
with  tlie  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  important  office  of 
providing  for  the  people  public  walks  and  access  to  the 
national  buildings  and  collections.  The  duty  of  the  state 
in  this  respect  has  only  been  recognised  of  fate  years,  and 
perhaps  we  owe  it  to  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent, 
and  especially  with  France,  that  it  has  been  at  all  acknow- 
ledged. It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  record  that 
twenty  years  ago  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens 
were  the  only  public  places  of  recreation  "open  to  the 
crowded  and  hard-worked  population  of  London;  since 
then,  beside  the  improvements  in  those  two  places,  and 
the  formation  of  new  streets  and  squares  in  those  parts  of  the 
metropolis  of  which  the  land  either  belongs  to  the  crown 
or  has  t)een  purchased  by  parliament  for  public  improve- 
ments, there  have  been  opened  the  large  traitlens  of  St. 
James's  Park  and  the  Regent's  Park ;  Primrose  Hill, 
at  the  north  of  the  Resrent's  Park,  and  a  larire  piece  of 
land  .at  the  nmlh-cnst  end  of  London,  intend  i-d  to  be  laid 
out  as  '  Victoria  Park,*  have  been  purchased  for  the  public. 


The  palace  and  grounds  of  Hampton  C!ourt  have  bten 
repaired  and  adorned,  and  have  been  thrown  open  gn- 
tuitoualy  to  the  public,  and  the  collection  of  picturu'nat 
been  arranged  and  eiUarged.  For  the  zeal  and  tutc 
displayed  in  these  things,  the  nation  is  indebted  to  the 
department  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

WOODSTOCK,  NEW,  a  parliamentary  and  municipd 
borough  in  Oxfordshire,  62  miles  west-<nortb-west  from 
London,  and  8  miles  north-we^t  from  Oxford.  The  tomi 
ia  situated  on  rising  ground,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Glymr. 
a  stream  which  is  expanded  into  a  lake  in  Blenheim  Paik. 
The  town  is  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock  and  liberty  of  Ox- 
ford. The  hamlet  of  Old  Woodatockt  though  not  included 
in  the  municipal  borough,  may  be  considered  as  fonaiap 
a  part  of  tlio  actual  town  of  New  Woodstock. 

The  town  contains  many  good  stone  houiei,  and  tlw 
streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  well-paved.  The  toirc- 
hall  was  erected  about  1766.  at  the  expense  of  tbe  duke  a 
Marlborough,  after  a  design  by  Sir  WUliam  Chamben.  I; 
is  a  good  stone  building,  with  a  piazza  beneath  it,  wbiob  ii 
used  as  a  market-place.  The  greater  part  of  the  cfani^ 
was  rebuilt  in  1785,  on  the  site  of  a  chantry  founded  bf 
King  John.  A  round-arched  Norman  doorway  reinaiaii& 
the  south  wall,  and  three  massy  antient  columns  in  the  it- 
terior,  with  grotesque  heads  on  the  capitals,  siippoitpoinlfd 
arches.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  nei^ 
bouring  parish  of  Bladon,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Mtil- 
borougn,  and  of  the  yearly  net  value  of  329/.  Then  m 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and  BspliA. 
Almshouses  for  six  poor  widows  were  erected  in  17H,t: 
the  expense  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  A  free  gna- 
mar-school  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  1585,  by  Ridari 
Comwell,  a  native  of  the  town. 

The  municipal  borough,  which  was  not  affected  by  ^ 
Municipal  Reiorm  Act,  consists  of  a  mayor,  high  stevai 
recorder,  four  aldermen  (besides  the  mayor),  two  chamb^ 
lains,  town-clerk,  fifteen  capita]  burgesses,  and  an  ind*- 
finite  number  of  freemen.  The  constituency  is  self^lectil 
The  titles  to  the  freedom  are  birth,  apprentice^ip.  ui 
gift  by  the  council.  The  borough  received  chartenfaB 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth.  James  I.,  Charles  IL 
and  James  II.,  but  the  last  charter  was  surrendered  ite 
the  Revolution,  and  the  governing  charter  is  16  Chsrlcsn. 
(1605).  The  number  of  freemen  in  183i>,  including  the  ea* 
cillors,  was  200.  The  population  of  the  borough  was  138. 

Previous  to  the  Reiorm  Act  Woodstock  retonwd  m 
members  to  parliament.  The  greatest  number  of  eleetai 
who  had  polled  at  any  time  during  the  thirty  yean  pit- 
ceding  1832,  was  145.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  psnt- 
mentary  boundaiy  has  been  much  extended,  and,  in  IML 
included  a  population  of  7404.  It  now  returns  one  menbct 
to  parliament.  The  number  of  parliamentary  electon  at 
the  register  in  1839^10  was  369,  of  whom  316  were  UK 
householders  and  53  freemen.  In  1835-6  the  W.  boufr 
holders  were  210,  and  the  freemen  64,  in  all  304. 

The  only  manufacture  of  importance  is  that  of  gkurtt; 
it  is  said  to  have  declined  of  late  years  from  foreign  eon- 
petition,  but  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extcoL 
partly  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  but  chiefly  in  the  tB" 
rounding  villages.  The  present  population  of  the  Ion 
and  suburbs  is  about  1600.  Tbe  population  ineladcd 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  was,  in  1841. 1^- 
There  has  been  little  change  in  tne  number  of  inbabitsoli 
for  the  last  forty  years. 

Blenheim  Park,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  dukccf 
Marlborough,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodslsck. 
[Blsnheiu  Park.] 

{^Bouudary  Reports;  Municipal  Report*;  Popiil4UiM 
Return*,  ^.) 

WOODVILLE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  CockeiiDODth. 
in  1752.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothacaiT. 
and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  lidinburgh,  where  Ite 
graduated  in  1775.  Alter  studying  some  time  in  the 
medical  schools  of  the  Continent,  he  returned  to  Cncke^ 
mouth,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profe*- 
sion.  He  continued  here  five  or  six  years,  and  tliea  f»- 
moved  to  London.  Here  he  was  appointed  phyaciai  te 
the  Middlesex  Dispensary,  and  in  1792  he  was  clertid 
physician  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital.  Having  paid  «m- 
biderable  attention  to  the  plants  yielding  medicines,  he  pnb- 
lished,  in  1790,  a  large  work,  in  four  <{uarto  vo)umc«c  en- 
titled 'Medical  Botany,'  which  consisted  of  a  fcrtei  of 
plates  representing  medical  plants,  and  oontaining  aa  t> 


It  of  their  natural  iu:»(ory  and  uses.  1  liis  work  is  im 
let  both  in  Iho  Jrawinga  aiul  descriptions  of  plants,  but 

0  tL  valuable  work  at  the  time  it  was  piiblishcd,  and 
*d  to  the  production  of  better  works  on  the  same 
let.  In  1796  Woodville  commenced  the  publication 
■work  entitled  a  'History  of  the  Small-Pox  in  Great 
in.'  This  work  was  never  completed,  on  account  ol 
Stroduction  of  vaccination  about  this  time  by  .Tenner, 
l^tiodville  had  pood  opportunities  of  investigating  the 
Bs  of  .lenner'fi  discovery  to  confidence,  and  came  at 
lo  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  vaccination.  He  how- 
coiitinuetl  to  make  observations,  and  before  his  death 
me  a  strenuous  advocate  for  tlie  introduction  of  vacci- 
in.     He  (lied  in  1805. 

ttdinil  Dirtinttaru.) 

DOD-W.\RBLER.     [Wood-Wren.] 

IponWARD.  JOHN,  the  author  of  '  A  Nahiral  His- 

nf  the  Earth,'  and  the  founder  of  the  professorship  of 

M?- at  C.imbridge,  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  in   1C65. 

Itudied  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history  at 

^At  of  Sir  Ralph  Dutton  in  Gloucestershire,  under  the 

Bon  of  Dr.  Bjirwick,  and  received  his  dearree  of  M.D. 

Archbishop Teniaon.  Woodward's  altenlion  to '  fossils" 

irnt  excited  by  the  shelly  limestones  of  Gloucester- 

H-om  which  he  conceived  the  notions  of  the  suc- 

pe  deposition  of  staafa  which  he  aftenvards  applied  to 

xplan.ilion  of  the  structure  of  the  earth.     Previous  to 

he  had,  by  travelling  over  the  ^eatcst  part  of  Eng- 

nmde  himself  acquainted  with  the  'present  condition 

i  earth  and  all  bodies  contained  in  it ;'  collected  the 

(tB,  insects,  sea,  river,  and  land  shells;'  examined  the 

W  of  mines,   giottoes,'   &c. ;    *  for  the  purpose   of 

ig  as  complete  and  satisfactory  information  of  the 

1  mineraJ  kingdom  as  he  could  possibly  obtain."  In 
Ihiml  and  artificial  exposures  of  the  rocks  he  noted 
(Mtmal  ever)thing  memorable  in  each  pit,  quart y.  <ir 
1  Unable  to  travel  in  Europe  amidst  the  commotions 
l>r«va?eut.  he  drew  up  a  series  of  queries,  and  trans- 
B  them  to  intelli;jent  foreifcners,  wlio  might  give  him 
insight  into  the  stnicture  of  the  eaith  as  it  appeared 
pigri  regions.  The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  was, 
'  Ine  circumslancea  of  these  things  were  much  the 

in  remoter  countries  as  in  England  ;*  and  Woodward 
leded  to  combine  his  observations  into  '  A  Natural 
ryof  the  Eailh.'  This  work,  which  appcannl  in  lGO.~i 
tstted  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  president  of  the  Royal 
p  liid  a  remarkable  and  permanent  influence 

■f  of  English  geology.  It  establishes  great 
hukl-'I  with  great  errors.  It  refutes  the  notion  of 
rlier  writ er«,  such  as  Plot,  who  believed  that  the 
lis,  and  corals  found  in  the  rocks  were  *  mere 
bstances,'  never  connected  with  or  dependent 
net  ions  of  life,  but  formed,  like  '  selenites,  mar- 
aud flints.'  by  a  plastic  force  in  the  earth;  proves 
?to  be  the  exuvire  of  animals;  and  appeals  to  them 
nt  irihnbitant.s  of  the  sea,  yielding  evidence  of  great 
ions  in  the  condition  of  the  globe. 
"ward's  conception  of  these  treat  truths  is  clear, 
trenccsconccmiug  the  nature  and  proximate  causes 
phenomena  which  he  bad  examined  arc  clouded  by 
n^ntal  errors.  For  instead  of  the  philosophical 
in  of  antiquit)-  revived  by  Steiio,  that  the  dry  land  in 
the  mRiine  exuviae  were  found  liad  formerly  been 
of  the  se.n,  and  had  been  raised  out  of  it  by  Con- 
or lelt  by  retirement  of  the  waters.  Woodward 
that  these  marine  bodies  '  were  home  forth  of 
hy  the  universal  deluge  ;  thiit  during  the  time  of 
liMc  all  the  stone  and  marble  of  the  antediluvian 
all  the  metals  of  it,  all  miner.il  concretions,  and,  in 
all  fossils  whatever  that  had  any  solidity,  were 
dissolved  into  one  confused  mass:  the  paits  of  this 
subsided  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  the 
descending  first,  and  inclosing  the  heavier  sorts 
lib  (as  cockles.  Sec.)  ;  the  lighter  (as  chalk)  falling 
and  inclosing  lighter  shells  fas  echini) ;  while 
ies,  bodies  of  quadrupeds,  birds.  Jkc,  teeth  and 
.,  shells  of  land-snails,  &c.,  being,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  iiiiiid,  marl,  chalk,  &c.,  were  not  preci- 
till  the  la.st.  and  so  lay  above  all  the  former,  con- 
ng  the  supreme  or  outmost  stratum  of  the  globe.'' 
wnnl  further  maintained  that  the  strata  were  orizi- 
f  '  1 1,  and  that  the  actual  irregularities  of  their 

L  liue  to  convulsions  whose  cause  was  sealed 
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in  tne  earth;  and  in  his  pages  appear  many  oilier  cutious 
glimpses  of  important  trutlis,  obscured  by  the  general 
latilt  of  his  system,  the  reference  of  ail  tl'ie  phenomena 
which  he  observed  to  one  universal  deluge. 

Tliis  work  received  and  deserved  applause,  but  met  with 
immediate  opposition  on  good  philosophical  principles  bj- 
.T.  A.,  M.D.  [Dr.  Arbuthnot),  IGiTT.  The  author  however 
remained  unconvinced,  and  published  in  1724  a  defence  of 
hjs  system  stgainst  the  objections  of  Camerarius  of 
Tiibingen  (Naluruft's  UiUnria  TeUtiris  illustrutn  el 
uiicin).  To  this  work  Woodwaid  appended  a  Classificiition 
of  Earths,  Stones,  Salts,  Bitumens,  Minerals,  and  Metals 
(Methi)Jici  Fcfsnitium  in  Clt/mses  iJinlrH/utio,  dedicated  to 
.Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Pies.  R.  S.).  In  1728.  alter  his  death, 
appeared  an  enlargement  of  this  method,  accoiupnnied  by 
interesting  letters  to  Newton,  Huskyns,  Sec.,  and  directiuii* 
for  observers  and  collectors.  A  greater  and  more  valuable 
work,  in  two  volumes,  published  from  Woodward's  M.S.  in 
172S  and  1720  [Atlcmjd  toimrds  a  Natural  JJistorif  qf  thf 
Foixits  of  England),  closes  Uie  list  of  the  geological  pub- 
lications of  Woodward.  The  first  volume  of  this  catalujrue 
contains  notices  of  above  'fifteen  hundred  bodyes'  in  the 
first  part,  and  a  cataloi:;ue  of 'English  extraneous  fossils' 
in  the  second  part.  These  specimens  were  bequeathed  lo 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  are  still  preserved 
therein,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  will,  by  the  pro- 
fessors on  Woodward's  foundation.  In  the  second  volume 
are  described  additional  English  and  some  foreign  spcci- 
mens,  which  were  ordered  to  be  sold. 

Dr.  Woodward  appears  to  have  been  diligent  and  accu- 
rate in  gathering  information,  and  tolerablv  versed  in  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  his  day,  but  his  liypotheses  itre 
little  in  harmony  with  chemi.'.try  or  mechanics,  and  some- 
times opposed  to  the  most  obvious  and  ordinary  facts. 
The  sincerity  and  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  geology 
are  evinced  by  the  noble  bequest  of  his  collections,  and  a 
fund  for  endowing  a  professorship,  to  the  Univeixity  of 
L'ambridge  ;  a  bequest  which  has  given  the  opportunity  foi* 
Mitchell  and  Sedgwick  to  add  to  the  renown  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  link  the  name  of  Woodwaid  with  some  of 
the  highest  and  surest  generalizations  in  geological 
science. 

In  17t<7  he  published  '.An  Account  of  Roman  Urns  and 
other  Antiquities  lately  dugup  near  Bishopsgate,'  addressetl 
to  Sir  Chri>-topher  Wren,  and  in  other  respects  he  distin» 
guished  himself  as  a  collector  of  antiquities.  His  proles* 
sional  career  appears  to  hove  been  prosperous.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  College  of 
Ph)sicians  and  wn.s  .appointed  professor  of  physic  in  Gre- 
s)iain  College.  He  engaged  in  controversy  with  Mead  antl 
Friend  on  the  subject  of  ^mall-pox.  His  ileath  happened 
in  172ft. 

WUUD-WREN,  the  name  of  a  micratory  warbler  which 
visits  us  in  the  spring  and  departs  in  September. 

Mr.  Yarrell,  alter  tracing  the  steps  oi  its  history  as  a 
British  bird  tlirough  the  works  of  White  of  Selbome,  Pen- 
nant, and  Montagu,  observes  that  the  bird  is  now  very 
well  known,  and  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  true 
(rnnhilux,  or  Willow- Warbler,  with  which  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  confouinled,  hy  the  broad  streak  over  the  eye  and 
ear-coverts  of  bright  sulphur-yellow,  by  the  pure  green 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  trie  delicate 
and  unsullied  white  of  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctions,  which,  Mr.  Yarrell 
observes,  on  compai-inir  the  two  birds,  will  be  lound  very 
obvious,  he  points  out  the  fiiet  that  the  wing  of  the  Wood- 
Warbler  is  nearly  half  an  inch  longer  from  tlie  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  tlie  quill- feathers  than  that  of  the 
Willow-Warbler,  although  the  birds  themselves  differ  but 
little  in  their  respective  whole  lengths;  the  wings  of  the 
Wood-Warbler,  when  closed,  reaching  over  three-fourths 
of  the  length  of  the  tail,  while  those  of  the  Willow- 
Warbler  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the  upper  tail-coverts;  or 
less  than  half  way  along  the  tail-featheis.  Tlie  two  biid.i 
here  named,  and  a  third  species,  the  Chiff-Ch.ilf,  so  called 
from  its  peculuir  note,  are,  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks,  the  only 
British  species  included  in  the  genus  Sylcm  ns  nt  present 
restricted.  These,  he  states,  differ  from  the  warblers  gene- 
lallv  ill  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  and  in  not  heme 
fruit-caters.  Their  nests,  he  atUls,  are  covered  or  domed 
at  the  top,  like  that  of  the  Dipper,  and  the  little  birds 
creep  into  the  hollow  chamber  within  by  a  small  round 
hole,  generally  lell  in  the  side.  y-j.N\\  —A.  t^ 
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The  Wood-Warbler  or  Wood-Wren  appeara  to  be  the 
Sylvtu  svlvicola  of  Pennant  ;  Mnlactlia  Irochiiui  of 
liewick ;  Sylcia  sibtlatm  of  Bechstein ;  Currticj  sibUa- 
ithx  of  Wood  ;  Bee-fin  t/j^rar  of  Temniinck  ;  Lu  Fuuvette 
iiylvicole  of  Vieillot;  Lui  verde  of  Savi ;  Griiner  Sanger 
\q{  Meyer ;  and  Schwirrender,  Grogschntibliger,  und  Aor- 
\discher  Laubvogei  of  Brehm. 

Geographical  Distribution.— \  Swedish  summer  visitor. 

rbut  rare  there,  as  it  is  in  northern  Europe  peiveially.     01' 

*frequent  occurrence  in  Germany,   IIotlRnd,  Frani;*.'.  PiV- 

vetice,  and    It  my,  in  the  summer.     England  and  Walt's, 

but  not   recorded   in  Scotland  nor  identified  in  Ireland. 

I  Supposed  winter-quarlera,  Egypt  and  Asia. 

/{obits.  Food,  ifc. — The  wing,  if  song  it  may  be  called, 
pf  this  species  is  to  be  heard  in  the  woodlands  of  Ent^land 
ftnd  Wales  in  the  spiing,  and  dunng  the  greater  part  ol 
the  summer,  accompanied  by  a  shivering  of  the  wings. 
Mr.  Yarrell  well  desciibes  the  note  as  resembling  the  word 
tit'ec,  sounded  very  long,  and  repeated  several  times  in 
■ucces&ion,  at  ilr»t  but  alovvly.  allerivards  much  quicker, 
and  as  accompanied,  when  about  to  conclude,  by  a  pecu- 
liar tremulous  motion  of  the  wings,  which  are  lowered  by 
tlie  side.  A  lolly  elm  in  a  hedgerow  is  olten,  he  observes 
with  equal  truth,  selected  as  the  singing  station,  and  the 
note  is  occasionally  uttered  v^hile  the  bird  wings  its  way 
from  place  to  place. 

Insects  and  their  larvsB  form  its  food,  which  is  captured 
both  on  the  wing  and  among  the  leaves  of  trees.  The 
oval  and  domed  nest  is  framed,  amid  the  herbage  on  the 

frroimd.  of  dry  gross,  leaves,  and  r  little  moss,  with  a  finer 
ining  of  grass  and  haii-s.  but  no  feathers,  whicli  last  are 
present  in  the  nests  of  oiher  warblei"s  that  build  on  the 
gi-nund,  with  the  exception  of  the  other  two  Sj/lvia- 
noticed  above.  The  white  eggs,  most  thickly  speckled 
vith  puiple-rcd  and  ash,  are  generally  b\y:  in  number. 
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Wood-Wfen. 

WOODY  TISSUE.  [Tissues.  Vkcetablk.] 
WOOL.  AND  THE  WOOL  TRADE.  The  tBrm'wool' 
is  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep.  The  distinction  between  wiwl  and  hair  is  more 
easily  understood  than  described.  When  the  wool  brought 
to  bear  in  the  comparison  is  that  of  sheep,  the  distinction 
u  tolerably  well  marked  ;  but  in  various  other  animals  il 
■eems  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  '  hair '  or  •  wool '  be 
the  proper  appellation  for  the  external  covering;  and  hence 
perhaps  the  reason  for  the  appropriation  of  the  terra  '  wool' 
principally  to  the  coating  of  the  sheep.  Wool  compared 
with  hajr  is  generally  sorter,  more  flexible,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  undeigo  the  /filling  process,  which  imparts  toil 
■o  much  value  m  manufactures.  Many  of  the  wilder  ani- 
mals, guch  as  the  beaver,  the  racoon,  the  wild-cat,  and  the 
cotter,  produce  both  hair  and  wool,  the  hair  forming  the 
and  conspicuous  outer  fibres,  and  the  shorter  fibres  of 


wool  lying  hidden  beneath.    The  go%t«  of  An^f«  Of 
cyra,  of  Tibet,  and  of  Cashmere  yield  woolly  fibres 
beauty,  which  not  only  equal   those  of  the  fcb 
greatly  surpass  them  ;   this  wool  however,  as  we 
farther  on,  is  too  costly  to  come  prominently  into 
tion  with  that  of  the  sheep. 

In  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  point  of  view,, 
notice  of  wool  may  consistently  be  connned  to  *' • 
sheep;  and  for  an  account  of  the  growth  and 
sheep's  wool,  the  attempts  made  toiraprov*"  '' 
in  England  and  the  countiies  abroad  w) 
cured,  and  the  process  of  shearing,  very  1; 
necessary'  than  a  reference  to  the  article  ^ 
^02].     The  historj-  of  wool  in  its  unnianu:: 
regards  the  legislative   enactment*  to   wluc. 
modity  has  been  subjected,  Ibims  however  a  •'. 
ject.and  is  full  of  instruction  in  reference  to  tl 
of  commercial  economy.     It  enables  us  to  ti; 
dual  growth  of  just  opinions  on   tuch   matter;, 
many  conflicts   by  which  these   changes  were 
Wool  as  an  article  of  wealth  has  been  bir      '     ' 
to  these  contests;   for  the  agriculturists  . 
turers  forages  took  different  views  of  wJ--.   l^.^ 
reference  to  the  wool  trade  were  for  the  natiotia 
measured  perhaps  by  what  they  deemed    their 
terests.    The  reason  lies  in  th'u  ciicumstance,  that 
the  silk  and  cotton  manufacturers  work    uimjii 
brought  wholly  from  abroad,  the  wooi! 
employs  materials  bi)th  of  home  and  of  i 
and  as  this  applies  to  foreign  as  well  as  t 
facturers,  there  have  arisen  four  distinct  \ 
the  legislature  has  from  time  to  time  had  tc  dcuitlt.  iru. 
free  expoilation  of  British  wool:  the  restriction  on 
exportation;  the  free  importation  of  foreign  wool 
reslftctions  on  such  importation.   The  reasons  w' 
led  the  two  great  class  interests  to  take  opposi 
Ihe   question,  and   the  effects  which  tliat  op] 
had  on  the  wool  trade,  will  be   seen   from   the 
brief  details,  drawn  chiefly  from  Smith  iMemoirt 
Biachoff  {Hittory  of  W>iol),  M'Culloch  {Comme 
tionary  and  Statistical  Account  qf  the  Bhttth 
and  Porter  {Progress  qf  the  Nation). 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  a  duty  was  impo&fd  on 
exportation  of  British  wool ;  and  great  complainfj  o 
made  on  his  increasing  the  dutj'  in  1290 
per  bag.    Lyan,  Newcastle,  Kingstou-ii| 
Yarmouth,  l'psv\ith.   Southampton,   Brir 
were  appointed  ports  from  whence  wool  i; 
and  at  which  customs'- ofiicers  were  appoinitu 
the  dues.    When  the  king  had  terminated  soi 
wars  in  whicli  lie  had  been  engaged,  he  lowered 
fiom  4()-v.  to  half  a  mark  per  bag;  but  the  hich 
again  imposed  at  a  subsequent  period.     In  1337 
of  the  first  enactment  for  prohibiting  the  expoi 
British  wool  a  measure  coincident  with  the  iittei 
Edward  IIL  to  encourage  the  woollen  mai 
Inud.      Subsequently  the  same   king   ol 
wool  n.s  the  means  of  defrjiying  the  expe; 
and  the  gross  absurdity  of  his  former  resli 
be  lietter  shown  than  by  the  fact,  that  while  tsc  i 
prohibited  the  export  of   British  wooL  he  sent 
quota  for  sale  abroad,  as  he  co   '  '   "    -       '  ' 
price  for  it  than  at  home.    Tli 
h\s  reign  Edward  had  frequent 
and  the  merchants  respecting  1 

payable  on  wool  sold,  and  the  •afwd, 

the  contests  being  not  betweti 
facturers,  but  between  the  kii  .r 
subjects  on  the  other.     By  ft  slatulc  of  ^ 
towns    of   NewcBitle,  York,  Bristol,  I- 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  Ciiichestei. 
Caermarthen,  Dublin,  Waterford,    ' 
were   appointed  'staples'  lor  v 
alone  wool  could  be  sold  ;  '  ma\ 
pointed  to  seal  every  sack  of  wum  s-ma  ; 
of  half  a  mark  per  sack  was  charged  to  ' 
ten  shillings  a  sack  to  'aliens  ;'  and  the  t«/...i  . 
ing  was  limited  to  '  merchant  strangers.'  Or  to  H 
merchants. 

During  the  reigns  of  llithard  II.  and 
were  repeated  '  subsidies' of  wool  to  tl. 
from  towns  concerning  the  pldcts  fv)r  thc»t*piv,  ajlc 
in  the  customs'  duty,  and  liceneek  gnutlea  to 
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in  nwpect  to  exportation.  The  same  indeed  may 
respecting  the  next  two  reipna;  but  by  the  time  or 
i^I.  the  '  merchants  of  the  staple'  appear  to  hire 
1  a  kind  of  monopoly,  which  was  oilen  made  a  siib- 
eonplainl.  Edward  IV.  enacted  that  no  'alien' 
export  wool,  and  that  'denizens' should  export  it 
Calais;  and  in  the  next  three  reipns  the  policy 
,  however  mistaken,  seems  to  have  arisen  rather 
lope  of  encourag^ins:  woollen  manufactures  in  Eng- 
in  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  king.  In  the  reijfn  of 
VI.  the  landowners  of  England,  finding  the  sale  of 
x>flt8ble,  began  to  inclose  common  lands  as  sheep 
jes  with  so  much  eniyerness  as  to  cause  great  com- 

0  be  made  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the 
icement  of  a  new  order  of  proceedings,  so  far  as 
ivators  took  up  a  position  really  or  apparently  op- 
t  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  not  however 
;time  of  Charles  I.  that  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
km  was  determined  on  seriously ;  and  this  seems 

been,  in  the  first  case,  not  so  much  a  measure 

ed  by  the  manufacturers,  as  a  source  of  revenue 

ng  by  granting   licences  to  favoured   persons. 

Restoration,  in   lUtJO,  hoyv'evcr,  the  prohibition 

trtinctly  enacted  ;  and,  as  Mr.  M'Culloch  remarks, 

down  to  1825,  the  export  of  wool  was  strictly 

equences  of  this  prohibition  soon  showed  them- 
wool-growers.  shut  out  from  a  foreign  market, 
!fh>m  diminution  of  price  ;  all  kinds  of  extrava^rant 
Itl  were  resorted  to,  to  increase  the  consumption 
5  a  aystem  of  *  wool-nmnintr,'  or  smuggling^  be- 

S  prevalent ;  and  many  pamphlets  appeared  from 
ing  opposite  sides  of  the  question  at  isKue.  The 
irists,  thus  restricted  in  respect  to  wool,  insisted  on 
ibition  of  the  import  of  Irish  cattle,  as  one  means 
aining  their  rents;  this  disturbed  the  course  of 
tween  England   and    Ireland  ;   and  the  attempts 

the  instigation  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  to 
the  use  of  woollen  goods  excited  the  hostility  of 
ind  linen  trades;  and  thus  the  whole  commercial 
tetame  disarranged.  For  nearly  a  century  after 
tment  the  prohibitory  law  ran  counter  to  the  in- 
'  nearly  ail  classes  except  the  woollen  manufac- 
&nd  it  IS  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  even  they 
leneflt  from  it. 

in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Wool,'  lias  enumerated  a  vast 
»f  pamphlets,  published  in  the  last  century,  of  the 
■  general  tenor :  from  English  wool-growers,  to 
t  Iriah  wool  ought  not  to  be  imported  into  Eng- 
>m  English  manufacturer*,  to  show  that  Irish  wool 
tto  be  sent  to  foi-eien  countries;  from  Irish  gja- 
»how  that  both  of  these  reslrictions  were  unjust ; 

1  foreigners,  to  eK^w  that  the  non-exportation  of 
ool  led  to  retaliative  measures  on  their  part.  The 
ral  and  manufacturing  classes  felt  that  they  were 
itive  measures  thrown  into  antagonism  ;  and  there 
m  time  to  time  comp!:iinls  on  both  sides.     For 

in  1752.  the  woollen  nuinufaclurers  prpsentcd  a 
to  the  House  of  (.'oranions,  in  which  they  stated 
order  to  diitinguish  each  grower's  sheep  feeding 
on  grounds,  it  has  been  the  antient  custom  to  put 
of  pitch,  tar,  and  other  ingredients,  capable  of 

the  severities  of  the  weather,  upon  some  con- 
part  of  the  sheep;  but  of  late  years  they  have  in 
xes  loaded  the  fleece,  as  well  on  the  sheep  feed- 

mmon  a.*  in  inclosed  grounds,  with  such  excessive 
s  of  marking  stuff,  in  order  to  increase  its  weight, 

manufacture  has  been  rendered  universally  dif- 
1  ton  frequently  unproductive.' 

■       h  of  what  occurred  in  17S1  will  convey  a 
\\e  usual  state  of  party  feeling  concerning 

U.IIU',  ior  a  period  long  subsequent,  as  well  as 
dous,  to  that  date.    The  price  of  wool  being  low, 

were  held  in  Lincolashire  and  elsewhere,  under 
ces  of  the  great  landowners;  at  which  petitions 
nent  were  agreed  to.  praying  '  that  Uritish  wool 
!  exported,'  and  that  '  Irish  wool  mi^ht  be  cx- 
•om  England.'    Thereupon  the  Yorkshire  manu- 

met,  and  came  to  resolutions  that  '  the  expoita- 
rool  would  be  ruinona  to  the  tnule  and  manufao- 
'  Er»gland,'  that  '  the  manufacturers  would  be 
JO  leave  the  kingdom  for  want  of  employment,' 
'  the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  yarn  ought  to 
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be  interdicted,'  The  worsted  manufacturers  were  parlicu' 
lariy  vehement;  for  they  hod  a  notion,  whether  correct  or 
not.  tliat  no  other  country  piuduced  long  combing  or 
worsted  wools  equal  to  that  of  Lincolnsliire  ;  and  that  if 
they  could  keep  the  whole  of  this  wool  in  England,  they 
might  perhaps  retain  a  monopoly  of  the  worsted  trade. 

The  union  with  Ireland,  in  1800,  was  another  cause  of 
disagreement  in  the  wool  trade.  By  one  of  the  resolutioi 
of  parliament  preparatory  to  that  measure,  it  was  dcte 
mined  that  the  two  countries  should  be  placed  on 
equality,  as  regards  bounties,  prohibitions,  &c.,  on  t 
natural  produce  of  each.  One  etfcc-l  of  this  would  be  . 
legalize  the  transit  of  wool  from  England  to  Ireland  ;  am 
the  manufacturers  in  a  body  opposed  it.  A  petition  waa 
signed  by  113  raanufactuiing  firms  in  the  woollen  districts; 
and  Mr.  Ijlw  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenboroughj  waa  engaged 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  petitioners  beforv  parliament. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  subsequently  opposed  this  clause  in  th« 
bill,  but  without  success;  and  thus  was  effected  one  step 
in  the  attainment  of  increased  power  on  the  part  of  th# 
Enirlish  wool-growers ;  and  another  step  was  made  ill 
1802,  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  otos.  3a.  per  cwt.  on  th4 
importation  of  all  foreign  wool.  Tliis  latter  measure  of 
course  enhanced  the  comparative  price  of  English  wool. 
It  hud  long  been  urged  that  foreign  wool  was  indispensablr 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  goods,  anl 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  imports  becama 
considerable.  Year  after  year  the  quantity  increased,  and 
by  1800  it  reached  four  million  pounds  in  the  year,  being 
about  ^ih  part  of  the  quantity  required  in  (he  manufao*] 
ture.  This  alarmed  the  landownei^  who  thereupon  pro* 
cured  the  duty  of  fw.  3d. 

At  various  times  the  leading  agriculturists  mada  laud* 
able  attempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  English  wool,  br 
introducing  the  Spanish  Merino  sheep;  but  they  still  found 
that  when  their  wools  came  into  the  market  with  those 
from  Spain  and  Saxony,  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the 
import  duty,  commanded  a  more  ready  sale  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  cloths.  Hence  an  increase  of  the  im- 
port duty  was  constantly  urged  upon  the  government,  and 
such  an  increase  was  made  to  a  small  extent  in  1813,  by 
fixing  the  duty  at  6j.  8(/.  instead  of  5.y.  3(/.  per  cwt.  But 
this  not  satisfying  the  landowners,  renewed  demands  were 
made  ;  and  by  the  year  1816  parties  were  placed  in  a 
curious  antagonism,  which  may  (>c  thus  represented: — 

Uu>cluMni<>re'  I'lalmt.  ManarnctariTi'  CUinu, 

Restricted  imports.      ^  i'  Unrcstncted  imports. 

Unrestricted  exports,  j  \  Restricted  exports. 

These  impoiis  and  exports  relate  only  to  wool  in  its  un- 
manufactured state.  The  landowners  wished  to  keep  out 
foreign  wool,  that  their  own  might  command  a  higher 
price  ;  and  at  the  same  time  wished  for  an  unrestricted 
loreigri  market  for  their  own  wool.  The  manufacturers,  oa 
the  otner  hand,  wished  for  a  free  import  of  foreiim  wool, 
because  it  wos  best  adapted  for  their  work  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  wished  to  prevent  the  expoK  of  British  wool,  as 
a  means  of  monopolizing  woollen  manufactures.  Each 
party  argued  consistently  with  liberal  policy  in  one  in- 
stance, but  displayed  the  narrow  !«pirit  ol  monopoly  in  the 
other  :  there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  on  each  siae,  a  libeial 
and  an  illiberal ;  and  the  two  parties  were  so  far  pretty 
equally  matched. 

In  most  of  the  subsequent  measures  taken  by  the 
two  parties  in  reference  to  the  wool  trade,  the  peers  and 
commoners  belonging  to  Yorkshire  generally  took  the 
manufacturers'  view  of  the  question ;  while  those  in  the 
sheep-rearing  counties  took  the  opposite  view  ;  and  peti- 
tions and  resolutions  were  poured  forth  in  abundance  by 
both  parties.  In  1818  the  matter  waa  brought  on  in  par- 
liament by  the  agriculturists  and  lost  by  only  a  very  .small 
majority  ;  biit  in  the  following  year  the  country  waa  taken 
by  surprise  by  a  government  proposition,  which  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  to  increase  the  import  duty  oa  foreign 
wool  from  »«.  8rf.  to  56*.  per  cwt.  This  did  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  manufacturers,  who  were  *o\>x\  in  a  condition  to 
show  that  the  high  doty  occasionwl  a  conwderable  decline 
in  the  export  of  woollen  good» ;  since,  while  on  the  one 
band,  the  English  wool,  unmixed  with  foreign,  was  un- 
fitted for  the  production  of  line  cloth,  so  on  the  other 
hand,  the  expense  of  using  high  taxed  foreign  wool  pre- 
vented them  irom  competing  »m**«fully  with  forafa 
manufacturers.  _ 

The  de$»rwed  •(•»•  <A  \h*  *«sM»tv  \t»d»,  >^^t«*s  «^ 
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quent  on  this  impolitic  tax,  was  one  of  the  moving  causes 
*o  the  disturbancfs  in  Uie  noHh  between  1819  and  1821 ; 
and  the  attention  of  the  government  was  repeatedly 
directed  to  this  matter,  by  the  opposite  statements  of  dil- 
fferent  parties.  An  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  get 
the  tax  repealed  in  1820,  but  without  success.  On  Mardi 
13,  1821,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  made  an  announcement  in 
tl>e  House  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  petitions  on  the  subject, 
which  is  important  as  bein;^  perhaps  the  first  distinct 
authoritative  recognition  qf  those  just  principles  which  had 
hitherto  been  neglected  bv  both  parties.  Speaking  of  the 
manufacturei-s,  he  said,  '  ft  had  originally  been  ottered  to 
them,  before  the  enactment  of  the  new  duties,  that  if  they 
tliemselves  would  agree  to  a  free  export  of  wool,  then  go- 
vernmerit  would  relinquish  the  duty  now  complained  of:' 
that  is,  tha,t  the  government  would  adopt  a  liberal  system 
on  the  one  hand,  if  the  manufacturei-s  would  do  so  on  the 
other,  niis  was  clearly  the  admission  of  an  important 
principle,  which,  if  acted  on  cailicr,  would  have  wrought 
valuable  results.  But  the  woollen  manufacturers  would 
not  accept  the  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  expense  of  what 
they  seemed  to  think  a  greater  evil — the  free  exportation  of 
British  wool;  and  consequently  the  attempt  fell  to  the 
ground.  Throughout  1822  and'  182;}  repeated  meetings 
Were  held,  speeches  made,  and  petitions  signed ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Ilobinson  (now  earl  of  Rijwn),  alter 
alluding  to  the  peculiar  tinge  of  monopoly  shown  in  the 
arguments  of  both  parties,  proposed  to  admit  the  export  of 
British  wool  at  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound,  and  the  im- 
port of  foreign  wool  at  an  equal  duty — thus  showing  to 
both  parties  the  same  meed  of  fairness.  Neither  party 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  the  proposal,  but  ministers 
brought  it  before  parliament,  and  carried  it  into  a  law.  In 
the  following  year,  1825,  Mr.  Huskisson  carried  some  of 
his  measures,  which  still  further  opened  the  woollen  trade. 

Two  years  passed  over  pretty  cjuietly  ;  but  in  1828  the 
wool-growers  renewed  their  old  complaints,  and  asked  for 
the  re-imposition  of  the  export  duty  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing to  them  higher  prices  for  their  wool.  The  House  of 
Lords  api)ointed  a  Committee  of  Inquiiy,  before  whom 
were  exauiined  witnesses  in  favour  respectively  of  all  the 
four  sub-parties  ^for  the  manufacturers  were  olten  alluded 
to  as  being  divided  into  the  '  long-wool  interest'  and  the 
'  slioit-wool  interest ;'  while  the  wool-growei-s  were  in 
some  eases  the  '  Merino  interest,'  and  in  others  the  'South 
Down  interest').  The  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee appeal's  to  have  convinced  the  government  that  it 
would  be  wrong  policy  to  re-impose  the  iuqiort.  duty  as  a 
protective  measure ;  and  there  has  not  since  then  been  any 
renewal  of  the  obnoxious  duties. 

Many  of  the  legislative  enactments  here  alluded  to  de- 
pend evidently  on  some  peculiarity  in  foreign  wool  which 
tits  it  for  manufacture  ;  and  this  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Lords*  Committee  in  1828, 
where  several  eminent  manufacturers  stated  that  they 
could  scarcely  find  a  sale  for  any  woollen  cloths  if  made 
wholly  of  English  wool.  Tliis  superiority  in  the  Merino 
wool  led  to  a  laudable  attempt  on  the  part  of  George  IH. 
to  introduce  the  Merino  sheep  into  England.  He  pro- 
duced a  new  breed  by  crossing  the  Merino  with  English 
sheep,  and  tried  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both. 
But  the  wool  never  attained  such  excellence  as  to  induce 
the  manufacturers  to  give  a  price  adequate  to  the  trouble 
of  rearing  the  sheep,  and  aiter  some  time  the  king  pre- 
sented his  flock  to  various  eminent  graziers.  In  Mr;  Bis- 
choffs  '  History  of  Wool'  there  are  letters  of  so  late  a  date 
as  1842,  from  Lord  Western,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
tail his  lordships  proceedings  in  respect  to  some  Merino 
sheep  presented  to  iiini  by  George  III. :  by  crossing  Merino 
rams  with  long-wool  ewes,  a  breed  had  been  ]jroduced 
which  yields  a  good  carcass  for  the  market  and  a  good 
fleece  of  long  wool.  It  appears  however  that  the  produc- 
tion oi  short  or  clothing  wool,  for  which  the  Merino  .sheep 
in  its  natural  state  is  so  valuable,  has  not  been  a  proposed 
object  of  attainment  in  these  experiments. 

The  wool  of  the  goat  [Ancyra  ;  Cashmerk  ;  Goat  ; 
Tibkt],  as  a  material  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  has 
beet)  an  object  of  some  attention  among  naturalists  and 
graziers.  In  the  articles  just  referred  to,  the  nature  of 
this  wool  and  the  places  of  growth  are  mentioned ;  but 
It  IS  fitting  here  toalhide  to  an  attempt  made  to  naturalize 
in  England  the  animals  which  yield  this  beautiful  shawl- 
woo/;  the  '  Tr&nsfustiotis '  of  the  Society  of  Arts  u  our  au- 


thority. About  the  year  1830  two  ^ents  were  sent  out 
by  the  French  government  to  Tibet,  for  the  puq)o*e  of 
bringing  some  of  the  shawl-goats  to  Europe.  Alter  nia.nj- 
difficulties,  a  few  of  the  goats  reached  Paris  in  1823.  fiom 
which  Mr.  Tower,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  procurtd  two 
rams  and  two  ewes.  These  he  tended  carefully,  and  bjr 
1828  his  stock  increased  to  27,  and  in  1833  to  more  thia 
50.  Mr.  Tower  had  a  shawl  or  two  made  Irom  the  wool ; 
but  the  quantity  yielded  by  each  animal  was  so  small  u 
to  render  the  attempt  a  failure  in  a  commercial  poiot  of 
view.  Since  then  attempts  have  been  made  to  comfatu 
the  Cashmere  with  the  Angora;  but  we  do  not  know  with 
what  lesult. 

A  few  statistical  details  may  now  be  given  to  show  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  wool-trade,  in  respect  both  to 
British  and  to  foreign  produce.  These  will  be  derived 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Bischoifs  work,  which,  publuihed  io 
1842,  brings  down  the  information  nearly  to  that  period. 

In  the  year  1800  Mr.  Luccock  estimated  the  quantity  of 
wool  produced  in  England  and  Wales  thus  : — 

Short  wool  .      202,737  jiacks 

Ijong  wool     .  .       131,794      „ 

Skin  wool      .  .        98,705      „ 


303.23G      „ 

Mr.  Hubbard's  estimate  for  1828  was — 

Short  wool     .  .       12J»,917  packs 

Long  wool      .  .      263,847      „ 

Skin  wool      .  .        09,405      „ 


463,169  „ 
a  pack  being  equal  to  240  lbs.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  the  attempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  Englii 
mutton  have  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  fine  wool,  M 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  long  wool ;  and  this  aeeai 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  numbers  here  given. 

Mr.  Bischoff  gives  a  table  to  show  the  qaantitr  rf 
foreign  wool  imported  every  year  from  1741  to  1841.  Tlii 
we  will  condensa  to  a  quinquennial  form,  thus : — 


Foreign  Wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdon 


1771 
1776 
1781 
1786 
1791 

These 


Ita. 
1,829,772 
2,062,628 
2.478,3;}2 
1,554.637 
3,014,511 


1796 
1801 
1806 
1811 

1816  13,636,241 
numbers    sufficiently  show    how 


Iba. 

4,510,534 

7,371,774 

7,333,993 

4,739.J/72 


1821  9,770,W 
1826  -aj'ASSl 
1831  31,632,09 
1836  64,239,i!!7 
1841  49,71(UV 

prone   £qgU 


woollen  manufacture  is,  when  left  to  itself,  to  derive  si 
from  the  use  of  foreign  wool. 

All  the  finer  wools  used  to  be  brought  from  Spain;  \]dl 
in  1765  the  elector  of  Saxony  imported  into  his  dominun 
a  few  Merino  sheep,  which  have  had  a  most  surprisingi*' 
fluence  on  the  trade  in  wool.  The  Saxony  Merinos,  iri^itii 
of  degenerating,  improved  upon  their  Spanish  profrfeT^aft 
and  the  wool  afforded  by  thein  has  almost  dtir^s-^  tiK 
Spanish  wool  out  of  the  English  market.  Tlib  txrvy  ^ 
shown  thus : — 

1800.  1810.  18S0.  is* 

ll».  »<■.  \U.  v* 

6,062,834  5,952,407  3,536,229    I  .^-Jfib;*' 


Wool  imported 
from  Spain 

W^ool  imported 
from  Germany 


412,394     778,835  5,113.442  ilV    ^^V^^ 
From  which  it  "appeare  that  in  1800  the  impoi't*      "' *« • 
from  Spain  were  14  times  as  large  as  from  ^^-^y^*^**!^ 
whereas  in  1840  those  from  Germany  were  17       '^^'"^c 
large  as  those  from  Spain,  making  a  relative  ii"*  ^~-  ^ 
238  to  1  in  favour  of  Germany  in  forty  yl:ars.  ,^ 

Another  table  gives  the  proportions  importec"^       ^^^  "S 
diftereut  countries  in  nine  successive  years;  t-^^^ 
these  are  so  small  in  amount  that  they  may  con^ 
be  grouped  together,  thus : — 

Bales  of  Wool  imported  in 


iim 


isai. 

1834. 

1835. 

From  Germany 

72,776 

62,553 

69,632 

„    Spain 

20,714 

13,999 

8,582 

„     Australia . 

14.948 

16,279 

19.762 

„    All  others 

12,242 

44,038 

37.482 

1837- 

1838.          1K19. 

1840. 

From  Germany 

53,3'J9 

79,320    68.6S2 

63.270 

„    Spain 

13,162 

8,577     11,730 

GJM'2 

„    Australia 

33,318 

32,290    39,106 

41,025 

„    All  others 

66,735 

60^226    86,019 

74,934 
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ilue  of  English  wool  fVora  1741  to  1790  was  from 

0  13//.  per  lb.;  the  lowest  price  beinp  in  1779,  the 
est  in  1772,  and  the  most  U8ual  from  sJ.  to  9fi.    From 

to  l&4l)1he  price  of  South  Down  wool  varied  from 
in  1829  to  -Mil.  iff  18O0;  while  that  of  Kent  long 
,  within  the  same  period,  varied  from  9</.  in  1829  to 
in  1818.  In  1824  the  restrictiona  to  the  exportation 
ritish  w^ool  were  removed  ;  the  exports  were  18,(X)0  lbs. 
•I  year,  280,000  lbs.  in  1827.  and  nearly  5,000,000  lbs. 
MO;  thds  showine:  that  both  the  imports  and  exports 
K)I  have  prodieiously  increased,  %vnen  the  conmierce 
is  article  was  allowed  to  follow  its  natm-al  course. 
OOIv-TKEEl,  a  species  of  Eriodendron,  a  genus  of 
■  '  Lang  to  the  natural  order  Slerculiaceje,  The 
f  larpe  trees,  with  a  sponcy  wood  which  is 
;wi  11.. le  besides  making  canoes  in  the  districts  where 
(frow.    The  leaves  are  palmate,  and  the  flowers  are 

1  red,  white,  or  scarlet,  and  rising  singly  or  in  clusters 
the  sides  or  tops  of  the  hranches.  Tlie  calyx  is  naked, 
tilarly  5-lobed,  with  the  lobes  usuaUv  twin  ;  the  petals 
,  joined  losether.  and  are  connected  with  the  column 
e  stamens  at  the  base.  Tlie  filaments  of  the  stamens 
oined  together  into  a  short  tube  at  the  base,  and 
ed  into  n  bundles  at  the  apex  :  these  bundles  are  tili- 

and  each  bears  1,  2,  or  3  linear  or  anfractuous  anthers 
e  apex,  which  liave  the  appearance  of  one  anther, 
ire  either  adnate  or  versatile.  Tlie  stigma  is  15-  or  6- 
There  are  six  species  of  Eriodendron,  five  of  which 
atives  of  America,  and  one  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
an^rnctuijsum  has  versatile  anfractuous  anthers ; 
i  with  ."i,  7,  or  8  entire  cuspidate  leaflets,  glaucous 
ili)  and  a  usually  prickly  trunk.  This  tree  attains  a 
t  of  \'iO  feet  or  more.  There  are  two  varieties 
ibcd.  tlie  one  growing  in  the  Eaiit  Indies  and  the 
in  Guinea.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  their 
rs.  Tlie  Indiim  species,  E.  a.  Imiicviii,  hus  flowers 
wish  inside  and  white  outside,  whilst  the  Guinea 
»,  E,  a.  A/ricanuni,  has  large  crimson  flowers.  In 
tn.  this  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and  tallest  of  the 
^ree.s  and  the  trunk  is  employed  for  making  the 
si-sized  canoes. 

ifamamiHi  has  versatile  anfractuous  anthers;  leaves 
5-7  oblong,  quite  entire,  acuminated  leaflets;  the 
»  obovately  spatulate,  covered  with  glabrous  down  on 
ouljude.  The  flowers  are  cream-coloured  and  nre 
d  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  ITie  wool  contained 
«  fnnt  is  called  in  Bi-azil  Siimamna,  and  is  tise<l  for 
Jif  pillows,  bolsters,  beds,  &c.  It  is  found  in  Brazil 
ifie  river  Yupura. 

Jmminoiiorum  has  anfi'actuous  anthcr« ;  a  jointed 
;  leaves  with  3  ovate,  acute,  entire  leaflets;  the 
»  reflexed  ;  the  tube  of  the  stamens  thickened  at  the 
ud  entire,  with  the  filaments  1-anthered.  TliLs  plant 
fttive  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Novas.  It 
lute  flowers  smelling  very  like  to  those  of  the  jas- 
"whence  its  name.  The  wool-trees  may  be  grown  in 
untry  with  heat.  They  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
jvliich  will  root  freely  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass, 
*  plants  which  are  produced  from  seeds  thrive  best. 
lo  not  usually  produce  their  beautiful  flowers  till 
^  of  large  «ze  in  their  native  countries  ;  therefore  it 
rd  ly  be  expected  they  should  flower  in  this  country. 
i*s   Miller.") 

>1L.D,  WOUD,  or  WELD,  is  the  common  name 
g^  one  of  the  species  of  Feseduy  a  genus  of  plants 
jJKof  the  natural  order  Resedaceae,  to  which  the 
^Bbiignonette  belongs.  The  ^enus  Resedii,  from 
'^Calm  or  appease,  because  it  is  applied  as  a 
^*On  to  relieve  pain,  is  known  by  the  flowers  nos- 
i  oa.lyx  almost  divided  to  the  base  with  four,  nve, 


5^o  this  ^enus  are  herbaceous  or  slightly  shrubby 
^^^«  species  known  by  the  name  of  Woold  is  the 
**'**«3/ei ;  it  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Dyers' 
^  ^  1  ow  Weed,  and  Wild  Woad.  It  has  lanceolate 
I'^^ta,  furnished  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  at  llie 
"^  «;alyx  4-cle(l;the  upper  petal  quinquefid,  the 
'^^^xls  trifid.  and  the  lower  ones  bifid  or  simple. 
'^  is  a  native  of  all  Europe  in  pastures,  fallow- 
s'^ V)ank«,  old  walls,  and  waste  places.  It  is  abun- 
"•■^at  Britain,  where  it  is  often  cultivated.    This 


plant  was  formerly  made  much  use  of  for  the  sakeoi  tne 
yellow  dye  which  it  imparts  to  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 
linen.  The  demand  for  this  dye  is  not  constant,  so  that 
varying  quantities  of  it  are  cultivated,  and  it  is  sold  for 
very  ditt'erent  prices.  The  mode  of  using  the  plant  as  a 
<lye  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  gathered  green,  and  treated 
a*  woad  and  indigo;  but  it  is  mostly  collected  when  dry, 
and  a  decoction  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing.  Tlie 
colouring  matter  of  the  plant  has  been  separated  by  Chev- 
reul,  and  called  Luteotine.  It  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
limation in  the  fonn  of  long  needle-like  transparent  yellow 
crystals.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  it  is  quite 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  «;thcr,  and  combines  with  botli  acids 
and  bases.  After  boiling  the  plant  for  about  Ihree-quarteis 
of  an  hour,  a  clear  decoction  is  the  result,  which  is  rapidly 
decomposed  in  the  air.  Hence  the  neces.sity  of  using  llua 
dye  immediately.  Tlie  following  table  gives  the  result  of 
the  action  of  certiun  reagents  on  the  decoction  : — 

Solution  of  isinglass  .  .  .  a  slight  turbidity. 
Litraus-paper  .....  a  faint  reddening. 
Potash  lye a  golden  yellow  tint. 


Sohilion  of  alum 
Protoxide  salts  of  tin  . 
Acetate  of  lead      .     .      .     . 
Salts  of  copper       .     .     .     , 
Sulphate  of  red  oxide  of  iron 


a  faint  yellow. 

a  rich  yellow. 

ditto. 

a  dirty  yellow-brown. 

a  brown,  passing  into  olive. 


A  green  dye  is  produced  by  dipping  blue  cloths  in  a 
decoction  of  woold-  A  lac  is  also  made  from  the  decoc- 
tion with  alum,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potiissa.  The  pigment  known  by  the  name  of  Dutch 
pink  is  obtained  from  the  Reseda  luteola.  The  following 
account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  plant  is  taken  from 
Don's  '  Gardeners  Dictionary  :'  —  *  The  seeds  are  so^vn 
usually  after  barley  is  taken  off"  the  ground  in  autumn,  or 
it  is  very  commonly  sown  with  bailey  in  the  spring;  but 
the  first  mode  is  the  best,  because  tne  plants  make  some 
progress  the  first  year,  and  in  the  following  season  they 
will  be  twice  the  size  of  those  sown  in  spring.  After  the 
ground  has  been  well  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  broad-ca^t,  of  which  one  gallon  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  .icre.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  poor,  it  will 
not  require  anv  Jung.  The  bust  crops  however  will  be 
the  result  of  drilling  and  cultivating  the  crop  alone.  Tlie 
drills  may  be  a  foot  apai1,  and  the  plants  six  inches  dis- 
tance in  the  rows.  The  plants  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  by  hoeing.  When  seeds  are  required  a  small  por- 
tion should  be  Ictl  standing  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
plants  should  be  pulled  a.s  the  seeds  ripen.  The  whole 
crop  may  be  cleared  off*  before  the  time  of  sowing  wheat, 
which  is  the  best  crop  to  follow  dyerVwoold.  The  crop 
is  taken  by  pulling  the  entire  plant ;  some  pull  it  when  in 
flower,  others  pull  it  earlier,  but  the  last  appears  to  be 
the  best.  In  perfomiing  the  work  the  plants  are  drawn 
up  by  the  roots  in  sm-ill  handluls,  and  set  up  to  dry  after 
being  tied  with  one  of  the  stalks ;  sometimes  however  they 
become  sufficiently  diy,  without  being  wA  up,  by  turning. 
These,  after  they  have  been  completely  dried,  are  tied  up 
into  bundles,  and  sold  by  the  name  of  tVeld-cord." 

Linnicus  obser\'ed  witn  regard  to  the  nodding  spikes  of 
yellow  flowers  possessed  by  the  woold,  that  they  loilowed 
the  course  of  the  sun  in  their  nutation,  and  that  they  even 
did  this  when  the  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds.  They  point 
to  the  east  in  the  morning,  to  the  south  at  noon,  to  the 
west  in  the  evening,  and  to  the  north  at  night. 

(Don's  Miller;  Burnett's  Outlines;  Ure's  Dictivnary  of 
Arts  and  Manujfactiires.^ 

WOOLER.       [NOBTHUMBERLAND.] 

WOOLHOUSE,  JOHN  THOMAS,  an  English  surgeon 
who  devoted  liimiclf  principally  to  the  frwilment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye.  For  this  puijiose  he  travelled  throughout 
Europe,  and  became  known  to  the  nriucipal  men  of  science 
of  his  day.  He  wrote  many  works  on  the  eye  and  its 
diseases.  They  are  all  wiitlcn  in  French,  and  were  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
resided  in  France.  Hrs  best  works  are  his  '  Catalogue 
d'Instrumens  pour  les  Oni^ralious  ilea  Yeux,'  published  in 
8vo.  at  Paris  in  1690,  and  his  '  Experiences  dea  difTirrentea 
Opfrations  manuellcs  ct  des  Guensons  spt'cifiques  qu'il  a 
practiq^ices  aux  Yeux."  This  last  book,  which  contaiiia  a 
good  account  of  the  various  oi>erations  performed  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  was  publiiihed  at  Paris,  in  1711.  Hi« 
books  arc  all  \'\Titlen  v.\  an  iw&^e<i.  A-jXtt^  ^wl  '^tT*^  «<*- j 
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dently  intended  to  advance  bis  views  in  the  practice  of  his 
art.  He  wrote  against  Heister  on  the  seat  of  cataract,  in 
which  he  contended  that  it  was  not  in  the  crystalline  lens. 
There  is  at  present  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London,  a  manuscript  work  by  Woolhouse,  entitled 
*  Traitd  des  Maladies  de  I'CEi],'  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
This  work  is  more  complete  than  his  other  works,  but  was 
never  published. 

{Biog.  Med. ;  Woolhouse's  fVorks,  at  College  of  Sur- 
geons.) 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANUFACTURES. 
The  manufactures  in  wool  and  in  worsted  are  so  closely 
connected,  in  reference  both  to  their  past  history  and  to 
the  industrial  arrangements  involved  in  them,  that  it  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  of  them  under  one  heading.  Wools 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes — ctothitig-wools  and 
combing-icoolst  or  xhort-icools  and  long-tcooh ;  and  the 
fabrics  woven  from  them  are  termed  iionllens  or  worsteds 
according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  employed.  Clothing- 
wools  possess  in  high  perfection  that  peculiar  property 
which  enables  the  fibres  to 'felt' or  interlace  one  among 
another,  and  to  form  thereby  the  dense  compact  material 
?f  vhich  men's  garments  are  so  largely  made  in  this  coun- 
try [Hat,  p.  64;  Sheep,  p.  356] ;  whereas  combing-wools, 
though  long  in  fibre,  are  deficient  in  the  felting  property, 
and  are  therefore  employed  for  stuffs,  merinos,  hosieiy,  and 
a  large  number  of  fabrics  which  do  not  undergo  the  felting 
or  fulling  process.  The  manner  in  which  these  differences 
affect  the  routine  of  manufacture  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  of  the  textile  manufactures 
is  so  antient  as  that  of  wool.  Sheep  were  reared  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  use  of 
the  wool  for  clothing  was  soon  adopted.  If  a  mass  of 
woollen  fibres  be  pressed  firmly  together  in  a  flat  layer, 
the  fibres,  by  virtue  of  their  felting  property,  will  cohere 
into  a  continuous  sheet  even  without  the  process  of  weav- 
ing ;  and  this  property  could  not  fail  to  attract  notice.  The 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  allude  to  the  use  of 
woollen  garments  are  well  known ;  and  we  have  indirect 
evidence  from  various  quarters  to  show  the  prevalence  of 
a  similar  custom  in  the  East  generally,  in  earlv  times.  The 
spinning  of  the  fibres  was  most  probably  effected  by  the 
fingers;  while  the  thistle  or  teazle,  as  at  present,  was  used 
to  comb  out  the  fibres ;  the  dyeing  of  the  threads,  too,  it 
is  quite  evident,  was  well  understood  by  the  antients. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  of  a  domestic  character ;  but  yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  clothing  of  large  armies  must  nave  required  arrange- 
ments of  a  more  extensive  kind.  The  natives  of  India, 
alter  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  that 
country;,  made  shawl-cloths  of  exquisite  beauty,  consist- 
ing, za  is  supposed,  of  short  wool  woven  without  felting; 
and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have  derived  some  of 
their  modes  of  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  Romans  of  both  sexes  wore 
woollen  garments  very  generally. 

The  decay  of  the  arts  consequent  on  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  into  Rome  did  not  appear  to  have  extended  to 
this  manufacture :  woollen  clothing  was  still  made  in 
most  of  the  coutitries  where  the  Romans  had  established 
colonics ;  and  there  are  indications  that  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  became  the  occtipation  of  a  particu- 
lar fraternity  in  the  Ix)w  Countries.  The  wool  employed 
was  at  first  the  produce  of  their  own  country;  but  they 
afterwards  imported  wool  from  other  countries,  and  car- 
ried on  the  manufacture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Jx)w 
Countries  became  in  a  great  measure  the  clothing  district 
for  Europe.  Spain  produced  cloth  for  herself,  and  acquired, 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  considerable  reputation  for 
the  beauty  of  the  fabrics  produced,  consequent,  wc  may 
suppose,  on  the  fine  wool  which  the  Spanish  sJieep  have 
for  centuries  produced.  The  Italians  and  French  entered 
upon  this  manufacture  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  an  inundation 
which  occun-ed  in  the  Netherlands  drove  many  of  the 
clothiers  into  other  countries,  and  some  of  them  came 
to  England.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  the  king, 
glad  of  such  an  accession,  placed  these  Flemish  clothiei-s 
tiret  in  Carlisle  and  then  in  the  western  counties.  From 
that  lime  the  mention  of  clothiers  is  frequent  in  the 
old  chronicles;  London.  Oxfonl,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon, 
York,  Nottingham,  and  Winchester,  being  enumerated  as 
towns  wherein  the  manufacture  was  earned  on ;  while  at 


other  towns  there  were  clotb-dealeis  who  paid  a  Hccnct- 
duty  to  the  king  for  the  privilege  of  buying  and  selling  djtd 
cloUis.  It  has  been  stated  [Wool  awd  the  Wool  Tkaoe] 
that  the  king  frequently  had  considerable  revenues  Ctom 
English  wool;  and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  many  laws,  tending  to  the  exclusion  of  foreiga 
wool  and  the  use  of  English  wool  onlv  in  our  manufkctuitt. 
Indeed  an  enumeration  of  all  the  laws,  sumptuanr  ud 
commercial,  passed  by  our  early  kings  in  respect  [o  the 
woollen  manufacture,  would  be  as  remarkable  for  iti  ei- 
tcnt  as  for  the  absurdity  of  the  laws  themselves.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Spanish  wool  from  Enzliah  broad-cloth;  the 
limitation  of^the  width  of  broad-clolh  to  twoyanLi;the 
determination  of  the  width  of  striped  cloth  made  at 
Bristol ;  the  appointment  of  towns  where  alone  cloth  coold 
be  bought  and  sold;  the  appointment  of  the  office  oi 
king's  Aulnager,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  clotb- 
markets,  and  measm-e  all  the  cloth  sold,  to  see  that  fbeie 
was  no  deficiencv  of  length,  and  who  received  a  fee  fiir 
every  piece  of  cloth  to  which  he  attached  his  seal ;  the 

S)rohibition  to  export  woollen  cloths  until  they  had  heca 
iilled;  the  grantmgof  permission  to  make  cenain  cusnc 
kinds  of  cloth  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  width ;  the  fixiu 
of  a  leaden  seal  to  pieces  of  cloth  wrought  in  London  taS 
the  suburbs  -  these  are  some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  {o- 
vcmment  tried  or  hoped  to  regulate  the  manufacture ;  sod 
they  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  charicter 
of  others. 

Edward  IH.  brought  about  a  great  extension  of  Ibe 
manufacture  bv  inviting  over  some  skilful  weavers  froa 
the  Netherlanas.  Fuller,  in  his  '  Church.  History,' givei  t 
very  quaint  account  of  the  matter.  English  wool  watiiil 
to  be  worked  up  more  successfully  in  the  Netherlands tlM 
in  England ;  and  Edward  thought  that  by  getting  om 
some  of  the  Flemings  to  this  country,  he  coudd  impraM 
the  native  manufacture.  Tliis  seems  to  have  been  ooot; 
and  the  following  distribution  of  the  manufacture,  coim- 
quent  on  this  immigration,  shows  how  widely  this  bnncl 
of  industry  became  spread — Norfolk,  fustians ;  SitlbQ; 
baize ;  Essex,  says  ana  serges ;  Kent,  broad-cloth ;  Dero^ 
kerseys ;  Gloucestershire,  cloth ;  Worcestershire,  elolii; 
Wales,  friezes ;  Westmoreland,  cloth ;  Yorkshire,  dott; 
Somersetshire,  serges ;  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Soma, 
cloth. 

For  several  reigns  subsequent  to  that  of  Edward  Ul.  b 
woollen  cloths  made  in  England  appear  to  have  bea 
chiefly  of  a  coarse  quality ;  the  majority  of  the  nuoote- 
turers  directing  their  attention  chiefly  to  worsted  fatiiBi 
while  the  finer  broad-cloths  were  imported  from  BabaL 
a  proof  that  the  exertions  of  Edward,  though  sueoon 
in  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  were  not  Ml 
respect  to  quality.  By  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  iht  el- 
ports  of  English  cloths  became  ver}'  large,  insomuch  Sd 
when,  through  foreign  wars,  the  markets  of  Spain  and  Ik 
Netherlands  were  closed  to  the  English,  greti  eom^nk 
arose  among  the  manufacturers,  who  could  not  leB  d* 
cloth  which  they  sent  to  Blackwell  Hall,  a  kind  of  CM 
Hall  whence  London  dealers  and  merchants  were  suvph'' 
About  this  time  the  manufacture  in  the  counties  of  Sosv- 
set,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  Worcester  was  limited  to  t* 
porate  towns ;  and  the  most  absurd  laws  were  ptaeil* 
confine  it  to  those  favoured  spots ;  but  during  the  mgti 
Elizabeth,  owing  partly  to  many  of  these  restriction*  W* 
removed,  and  partly  to  the  immigration  into  Sngland  a 
many  weavers  driven  ftom  the  Netherlands  by  the  penecs- 
tions  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  con^derable  advance  was  oak 
in  the  English  manufacture.  In  the  following  reign  tit 
English  dyers  succeeded  in  obtuning  a  law  prohibiting  tbt 
export  of  cloth  in  the  white  or  undyed  state,  under  the  ex* 
pectation  that  they  would  be  gainers  thereby ;  but,  Hke 
many  other  monopolies,  it  defeated  its  own  aim ;  the  DutA 
and  Grermans  refused  to  buy  English  cloth  in  the  dyed 
state,  and  thus  the  exports  fell  so  enormously  that  dvenai 
well  as  manufacturers  lost  by  the  impolitic  prohibition. 

During  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  a  narrow  policy  alnodt 
ruined  the  manufacture.  At  one  time  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  get  all  Spanish  wool  brought  to  this  country,  lai 
to  no  other  countries ;  at  another  time  the  exportitkn 
of  English  wool,  of  fullers'-earth,  and  other  materials  of 
manufacture,  was  prohibited ;  English  clothiers  refuaed  to 
receive  Flemings  among  them,  from  a  feeling  of  jealousjr; 
the  London  merchants  procured  an  act  'prohibiting  ail 
loreigners  from  buying  and  selling;'  ana  many  other 


passed,  either  by  parliament  or  by  corpo- 
tending  to  cripple  the  free  npread  of  the  trade 
nuracture.  Ireland  suffered  severely  by  this  mis- 
iBrtttem  :  for  after  being  compelled  to  give  up  the 
ion  of  cattle  to  Enplana.  on  account  of  the  eom- 
)f  the  graziers,  she  turned  attention  to  the  p-owth 
but  this  offended  the  Ensflish  wool-growers  ;  and 
iloths  were  sent  to  England,  this  roused  the  oppo- 
thc  English  clothiers  ;  so  that  from  about  1C40  to 
of  the  century  there  was  one  continuous  struggle 
id  to  bear  up  against  the  selfish  policy  of  Engfand 
ct  to  wool  and  its  manufactures, 
ghouttheerreaterpartof  the  eighteenth  century  the 
ture  steadily  increaiied  in  England,  especially  in 
)rica  made  of  long  or  combing  wool.  When  the 
ns  in  spinning-machinery  gave  tlie  extraordinary 
to  the  cotton-manufacture,  that  of  woollen  became 
;omparatively  into  the  shade  ;  but  the  application 
»vea  machinery  has  since  increased  the  power  of 
iTacturers ;  while  the  great  improvements  in  the 
fGerman  and  Australian  wools,  combined  with  the 
ince  of  a  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  commerce 
change,  bid  fair  to  give  to  the  woollen  and  worsted 
tures  in  England  a  more  healthy  tone  than  they 
I  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  a  subsequent 
give  a  few  statistical  details  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
localizBtion  of  the  manufacture. 

nocEssEs  OF  THE  Woollen  Manufacturk. 

been  before  explained  that  the  woollen  mannfac- 
ies  to  such  fabrics  as  require  the  use  of  short  or 
ool.  This  wool  undergoes  a  very  large  number  of 
I  in  the  course  of  the  manufacture.  If  we  take  a 
aroad-clolh  a^a  representative  of  this  manufacture 
.  the  following  arc  the  successive  processeii  by 
is  produced : — 

<g  the  wool.        10  Spinning.  18  Fulling, 

mgorwashing.  U  Reeling.  19  Scouring. 

C  I'when  dyed  12  Warping,  30  Tentering. 

be  wool).  13  Singeing.  21  Teazlin;;. 

ing.  14  Weaving.  22  Shearing. 

Ig.  15  Scouring.  23  Brushing, 

f,  16  Dyeing  (when  24  Picking. 

Ming.  dyed  in  the  25  Pre&sing. 

ig.  cloth).  20  Packing, 

ing.  17  Burling, 

one-half  of  these,  in  the  most  improved  forms  of 
ig,  are  effected  by  machinery  ;  and  tlie  other  half 

rting  of  the  wool  is  the  first  operation,  and  is  one 
importance,  since  the  quality  of  the  cloth  depends 
in  a  due  admixture  of  different  kinds  of  wool. 
k  of  wool  contains  many  different  qualities,  ac- 
9  the  part  of  the  fleece  whence  it  was  taken,  and 
tumstaiices ;  and  much  tact  and  discrimination  are 
'  in  the  separation.  The  sorter  has  to  make  his 
in  relation  to  the  Jinetiest,  the  unftness,  the 
the  colour,  the  cleanness,  and  the  iceight  of  the 
d  in  reference  to  these  qualities  he  separates  the 
t  many  parcels,  which  receive  tlie  names  of — 
'choice,'  'super,'  'head,'  '  downright*,'  '  seconds,' 
V"  'coaree  abb,'  'livery,'  &c.  With  respect  to 
Dr.  Parry  found  that  the  tinest  fibre  is  that  of 
--  *^e  mean  diameter  of  which  is  ^^  of  an  inch  ; 
-t  i«  that  of  Wilts  ewe,  measuring  J^  of  an 
,.  ...^^;iy  fibres  are  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
t  the  less  the  difference  in  that  respect,  the  more 
is  the  wool ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  favoumble 
Merino  wool.  According  to  the  kind  of  goods  to 
to  do  the  several  qualities  in  wool  require  to  be 
and  hence  the  importance  of  the  wool-sorter's 
n, 

■  kinds  are  selected,  they  are  next 
J  ftee  them  from  the  grease  which  in- 
atacliti  to  them.  The  wool  is  soaked  in  a  ley  of 
z  and  soap  at  a  temperature  of  about  l'2t>",  and 
a  rinsed  with  cold  water.  In  large  manufactories 
b  passed  between  the  rollers  of  a  powerful  press 
'-^  J,  to  free  it  from  nearly  all  moisture. 

h  is  dye*l  in  the  wool,  that  operation  succeeds 

■;  but  if  dyed  'in  the  piece,'  many  other  pro- 

>ne  ;  and  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of 

ib  followaa.     Supposing  the  dye- 


ing to  be  completed,  however,  the  wool  undergoes  the  pro- 
cess of  •  willying'  or  '  willowing.'  which  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  'batting '  or  •  scutching'  in  the  cotton-manu- 
facture ;  the  object  being  to  open  and  disentangle  the  ]ock^( 
of  wool,  and  cleanse  them  from  sandy  and  other  loose 
impurities.  The  most  improved  machine  for  this  purpo.se 
is  that  made  by  Mr.  Lilly  of  Mancl)e*1er,  which  acts  in  the 
foUowingmanner;— The  willy  is  a  kind  of  hollow  trun- 
cated cone,  having  an  axis  mniiing  through  its  centre  ;  on 
this  axis  are  fixed  three  wheels  of  different  diameters, 
bearing  on  their  circumference  foiu*  longitudinal  bars 
studded  with  sharp  spikes.  Tlie  cone  revolves  with  a 
rapidity  of  three  or  four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute, 
within  an  outer  cylindrical  casing,  whose  inner  surface  is 
armed  with  similnr  spikes.  Tlie  machine  is  fed,  by  means 
of  an  endless  apron,  with  wool,  which  enters  at  the  small 
end  of  the  cone,  and  travels  to  the  larger  end  b}'  virtue  of 
the  centrifugal  force  produced  by  the  rotation.  As  it 
passes  onwards  between  and  among  the  spikes,  it  becomes 
opened  and  disentangled,  the  fibres  of  each  lock  separated, 
and  the  impiuities  detached.  But  tliis  is  not  all.  When 
the  wool  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  cone,  it  passes 
into  a  receptacle  whore  a  fan  is  revolving  wjtli  great  rapi- 
dity, by  which  a  current  of  air  u  generatfd  sufficient  to 
blow  away  all  the  dust  mixed  with  the  wool ;  while  at  Xhn 
same  time  a  kind  of  revolving  cage  disfriliutcs  the  wool  in 
a  flat  equable  layer  or  stratum-  Thus  the  same  machine 
disentangles  the  fibres,  separates  the  impurities,  blows 
away  the  dust,  and  lays  the  wool  in  a  smooth  sheet. 

Some  kinds  of  wool  require  milling  more  than  once  ;  bul 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  finer  qualities.    There  arft 
however  frequently  some  impurities  which  cannot  be  re 
moved  by  the  willy  ;  and  such  are  afle^^^ards  picked  out 
by  boy.'?  or  women,  called '  wool-moaters,'  or  '  wool-pickers.' 
A  further  opening  of  fibres  results   from  the  i)rocess  of 
'scribbliug ;'  but  belbre  this  is  effected,  the  wool  under- 
goes that  of  oiling  ;  it  being  spread  out  on  a  floor,  sprin- 
kled with   olive-oil,  and  well   beaten  with  staves.    The 
icrtbbling-machine  is  very  similar  in  ita  principle  of  action 
to  Ihc  curding-nnichine,\>o\h  being  intended  to  separate 
the  fibres  completely,  and  to  lay  them  in  a  very  equable 
stratum.     Each  machine  consists  of  several  cylinders,  on 
whose  external  surfaces  are  rows  of  teeth  or  wires.    Thes( 
are  combined  in  a  strong  frame,  and  so  fitted  as  juht  t 
touch  and   work   against  each   other ;  the  wires   on   on 
cylinder  are  bent  in  a  direction  contraiy  to  those  in  tli 
adjoining  one  ;  so  that  when  all  the  cylinders  are  revolvin_ 
and  wool  is  applied  to  the  first  one  of  the  series  by  ai 
endless  apron,  it   is  caught  from  tooth  to  tooth,  carrie^i 
rapidly  from  cylinder  to  cylinder,   separated  completcl; 
from   all   entanglement,   and   finally  given   fortli   in  tli 
shape  of  a  deJicate  fleece  orsheet.    It  becomes  wound  oi 
a  revolving  roller,  after  having  passed  through  the  scri 
hliiig-mat'hine ;  but  when  it  leaves  the  carding-machini 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  slender  rods,  cylinders,  ori 
pipes,  which  are  called  rurdingi.  ( 

These  cardings  are  then  spun  into  yam  for  the  use  of] 
the  woollen-weaver;  the  process  of  spinning  being   ge- 
nerally effected  by  means  of  tlie  »lubbtng-btUy  or  slub' 
bing-machine,  and   afterwards  bv  the  common  jenny  orj 
mule-spinning  machines;  the  sluubiug-billy  bringing  thai 
wool  to  the  state  of  a  soft  weak  thread,  and  the  spinning-J 
machine  giving  it  the  proper  firmness  and  hardness  lorJ 
yarn.    The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance! 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  shibbing-hilly,  as  dcscril)ed  hyi 
Dr.  Ire  :  A  A  is  a  wooden  frame,  within  which  is  a  movfr-J 
able  cariiagp  DD,  running  on  lower  side-rails  aa,  on  fricrj 
tion-vvhcels  1, 2.     Tlie  carnage  contains  a  number  of  steelj 
spindles,  such  as  3,  3,  which  receive  a  rapid  motion  fronif 
long  cylinder  F,  by  means  of  separate  cords  passing  round 


nearly  upright  "at  about  four  inches  apart;  Ihcir  lowoH 
ends  being  so  formed  as  to  act  aa  pivots.  The  drum  icff 
horizontally  before  the  spindles,  with  its  centre  a  httle( 
lower  than  the  line  of  the  spindle-pulleyn.  The  drum  re- 
ceives motion  by  a  pulley  at  one  cud  with  an  rndlcw  h\m 
from  a  wheel  E^  which,  is  placed   on  i'ly    ol   th< 

main  frame,  and  which  is  lium-d  by  tl  ,  plRccr\     ^ 

Q.  with  his  right  hand  apj>lii'il  to   a  wiiuli ,  and  i*yj"'* 
movement  the  spindles  are  mad«  to  rrvols*  Tifc.\i^*>\'J  •  >e»KXv 
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8lubUl>f^Billy  or  Moehini-. 


Rpiudlc  receives  a  soft  card  or  shibliinp,  which  comes 
Ihioiiffh  bpiieath  a  wooden  roller  CC.al  one  end  of  Ihe 
Irnnie.  A  child  is  employed  here,  who  brings  the  t-ard- 
rn<;s  from  the  caitl-cngine,  and  places  them  upon  ati  in- 
clined cloth  betwetn  H  and  C.  These  cardings.  heing 
drawn  beneath  the  roller,  lue  then  caught  between  two 
rails  at  G»  and  there  held  fast.  The  wire  7,  the  lever  6. 
and  the  wheel  5,  are  all  concerned  in  the  loosening  of  tlie 
canlinef  from  the  rails  at  a  particular  period  in  Ihe  opera- 
tion. The  moveuicnt  then  is  very  similar  lo  thai  in  Har- 
fjreavc's  spinnin£;-jenny ;  a  small  portion  of  each  eardine: 
ia  allowed  to  pajss  between  the  rails  or  clasp;  and  this 
portirin  is  then  drawn  out  or  elongated  to  the  state  of  a 
thread  by  tlic  recession  of  the  carriage  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  frame.  Meanwhile  the  spindles  have  been 
kept  in  motion,  by  which  a  slight  twist  is  imparted  to  the 
thread  or  slubbing.  The  fallcr-wire  8,  and  the  rail  4, 
assist  in  reETiilating  the  winding  of  the  thread  uniformly  oa 
the  spindles.  Tlie  process  then  is  thus  conducted  :  a  cliild, 
called  a 'piecener,"  takes  the  cardincs  from  the  cardiug- 
machine,  and  lays  them  on  the  inclined  apron ;  they  are 
thence  carried  up  beneath  the  roller  and  between  the 
clasp,  and  the  workman  or  '  slubber,'  by  managing  his 
moveable  carriage  with  one  hand,  and  the  wheel  which 
tun«  the  sjiindles  with  Ihe  other,  elongates  the  'carding' 
into  'shibbing,'  and  winds  it  on  the  spindles.  The 
piecencrs  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  slubber;  and 
s«uie  years  ajfo  great  cmclty  was  said  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  children  by  (he  workmen  for  anjr  neglect  of  their  duty  ; 
but  the  inspectorship  of  factones  has  removed  such 
sources  of  discredit  to  the  factory  system. 

In  the  spinning  of  the  wool,  which  follows  (he  slubbing, 
the  kind  of  machines  employed  and  the  generfvl  character 
of  the  processes  are  so  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the 
coHon  manufacture,  that  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Cotton- 
Spin  mno  and  Spinnino  for  details. 

The  process  next  following  that  of  spinning  is  tcearin^, 
by  which  the  yarn  is  worked  up  into  a  textile  fabric.  If  it 
be  a  plain  cloth,  the  loom  employed  is  very  simple  in  its 
arrangements  ;  if  it  be  a  twill  or  an  ornamental  <al>ric,  the 
loom  is  somewhat  more  complex ;  but  the  general  arrange- 
mentjt  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  ft  reference  to 
WsAvrNQ.  Hitherto  woollen  clotlis  have  been  principally 
woven  by  hand-weavers ;  but  the  power-loom  iseveiy  year 
becoming  more  and  more  applied  to  tht«  purpose.  Some 
of  the  cloths  arc  woven  s^  broad  ajs  twelve-quarters,  to 
allow  not  only  for  the  shrinkage  occasioned  in  the  sub- 
semient  process  of  fulling,  but  for  an  edging  or  'list,' made 
eitDor  of  goats'  hair  or  of  coarsa  yarn,  into  ^vhich  the 
tenter-hooks  aj-e  thrust  in  Ihe  process  o[  tpntering. 

An tiie  wool  has  been  dressed  withoil  before  spinning, and 
Ifilh  aiae  before  weaving,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cleanse 
it  rrom  Uiese  impurities  immediately  ai\er  the  weaving^. 


This  irf  the  object  of  a  second  Kourins  procc«i,iB«l 

the  clotli  is  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  in  a  kind  i  '"" 

or  mill ;  soap  and  water  bein?  let  in  upon  it  first, i 

clear  water.     Being  then  carried  to  the  dryinen 

the  tenter-ground,  it  is  stretched  out  by  mean*  of  I 

rails,  and  allowed  to  Aty  in  a  smooth  and  extendi 

It  is  then  taken  into  a  room  and  exanained  \yt  ■"' 

who  pick  out  all  irregular  threads,  hair^.  nr  w 

this  it  is  ready  for  the  important  : 
feltiua,  which  imparts  to  woollen  l: 
I  surface  whereby  they  are  distinguislua  : 
j  large  raaj«  of  cloth  folded  into  many  p!i 
I  Ailiing-mill,  where  it  is  exposed   lo  t).> 

action  of  two  heavy  wooden  mallets  or  *t    > 
I  cloth  has  four  fulUngs  of  three  hour*  cai ' 
j  of  soap  beinij  spread  between  each  la;, 
1  time.    Durinr   the  violent   percuwJons 
i  thus  receives  for  twelve  hours,  the  fibres,  I 
:  stroke  strongly  imi)elled   together,  and    dri 
I  closest  poshiblc  contact,  at  length  I 
j  means  of  the  little  serrations  on  tli- 
I  become  firmly  and  inextricably  unr 
I  of  the  warp  and  well,  being  so  ctm 

arc  contiguous  to  it,  that  the     ' 

sulistance,  not   liable,  like  otl 

when  cut  with  the  scissors. 

the  doth  manufacture  is  effct 

'fnlline;'  in  the  hat-manufari 

and  rolling,  and  is  called  '  felli 

analogous  in  principle.    Tin*  , 

remarkably,  but  diminishes  it  both  ia  Ivuglii  aaii  ^'■^W 

nearly  one  half.'  \, 

In  the  fulled  stale  the  cloth  presc 

appearance,  to  improve  whicii  it 

cesses  of  tuazliug  or  raiding,  an  : 

the  object  of  the'firvl  being  to  raj- 

alK}ve  the  surface,  and  of  the 

uniform  level.    Tlie  raising  > 

thisUe-heads.  teazlin:  ' 

the  seed-pods  of  tin 

small    hooked   poiuU  u.,    >.. 

formerly  used  in  the  cloth  man 

Uiese  were  put  into  a  small  i 

form  a  kind  of  cmry-comb ;  and  i 

men  over  the  surface  of  the  clatt 

horizontally,  the  direction  of 

with  the  warp,  and  then  parall. 

trouble  required  to  clean  the  tJiiLia  ul"  Uic   tixjiu*"; 


>.Tf«l   •  M  , 

woll  fur  •"«.]>  »(ii'nii>'«.     '*'"  iiiiiii-ii'<   i"i-  ^i". 
•aeli  u  lo  ttni't  >l>e  vnlecl  cvnuncrrUtljr  m 


id  with  woollen  flbre«s  from  the  weakening  of  their 
it«  by  the  water  with  which  the  cloth  was  sntiirated, 
from  the  high  price  which  the  large  demand  enabled 
a  to  command  in  the  market,  nurocious  attempts  were 
le  from  time  to  lime  to  substitute  metallic  points ;  but 
believe  that  from  varioiu  causes  the  teazles  are  still 
Terred,  and  are  now  used  in  a  more  efficacious  way  than 
lerly.  The  teazles  are  arranged  on  a  cylinder  in  a 
(hine  called  a  '^ic-miU  ;*  the  cloth  is  stretched  on  two 
h-be«ms;  the  cylinder  moves  in  one  direction  and  the 
li  in  ajtothwr*  and  the  fibres  become  thereby  worked  or 
k 


their  object  the  imparting  of  smoothneM,  frloss,  &c.  to  the 
cloth,  preparatory  to  its  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers. 


GigMiU. 

jed  up.  The  annexed  cut  shows  the  section  of  such 
ichine  ;  where  the  cloth,  passing  from  a  roller  h, 
i  the  roller  i,  comes  in  contact  with  the  bnibhesc  on 
rheel  a,  and  allerwarda  passes  round  g  and  /  to  the 
f  k  ',  the  roller  ff  beinp  so  reRulat«?d  by  the  pinion  n 
ihe  rack  m  as  to  keep  the  clolh  thorouirhly  stretched  ; 
Ibe  revolving  brush  /  being  so  adjusted  as  to  clean 
»«»ling  cards  c.  In  some  recent  machines  the  teazl- 
made  of  wire,  to  obviate  the  waste  of  3000 
>,  wliich  takes  place  in  the  dre<?sing  of  one 

^•1  1. 1. Mil ;  but  still  the  old  teazles  seem  to  maiotaiu 
sapremacy. 

Jen  the  ends  of  the  fibres  have  been  thus  raised  to 
irface,  they  are  next  shearetl  or  cropped,  a  process  of 
^^uty  and  singularity.  Originally  this  process  was 
^■d  by  means  of  large  hand-shears,  the  cloth  being 
|B  wer  a  stuffed  table,  and  the  workman  proceed- 
rclip  the  ends  of  the  fibres  in  a  regular  and  equable 
»r.  Thia  was  an  ojieration  requiring  great  dexterity : 
Lhe  men  who  worked  at  it,  being  in  the  receipt  of 
wag's,  were  so  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  shear- 
I  -in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 

ts  occurred  in  the  west  of  England.     But 
>iiiciiiin-»  became  by  degrees  extensively  employed, 

consisted  each  of  a  pair  of  shears,  as  in  the  hand- 
9d  ;  Ijut  all  the  movements  were  effected  by  ma- 
ry.  More  recently  a  machine  haa  been  introduced 
t  action  is  regulated  on  a  different  principle,  as  will 
ta  from  the  annexed  cut:  bbb  are  aisk-lbrmed  cut- 
ft  orVinsr  against  a  thin  bar  of  steel  a  a  a,  of  a  semi- 
;  which  cutters  in  their  revolution  travel 
i  the  ederc  of  the  bar  or  binde  in  such  a  way 

tJiuvc  utf  the  filaments  standing  up  on  the  surface  of 
loth  beneath.  The  cloth  is  represented  by  the  shaded 
Til e  wheel  ccc,  set  in  motion  by  machinery,  im- 

BCtion  to  the  circular  cutters  attached  to  it  through 
edinrai'f  the  rack  rfrf.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  whether 
iichine  travels  along  over  The  cloth,  or  the  clolh  tra- 
,ir,,. .r  i.«.u>ath  the  machine,  every  part  of  the  fibrous 
d  upon  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  the 
1  ..  ,11  of  the  wheel  and  the  disk-cutters, 
len  the  cloth  has  been  raised  and  sheared  (which 
[ion-,  arc  repeated  two  or  three  times  for  superfine 
rushed  by  ti  machine  consisting  of  a  system 
I  i  vcd  to  cylinders;    the  cloth  being  exposed 

bAWi  time  to  the  action  of  the  brushes  and  of  steam. 
t  subsequent  operations  are  carried  on,  having  for  . 

"tC  No.  1749. 


CloUi-abfarilif  Maclkino, 

A  few  remarks  might  here  be  made  on  the  different 
kinds  of  goods  coming  under  the  denomination  of  •  woollen 
manufactures ;'  but  it  will  be  convenient  first  to  notice  iho 
chief 

Processes  or  ma  Worsted  M.\^fUFACTURE, 

The  long  wools  for  worsted  fabrics^  not  requiring  to  un- 
dergo the  felting  process,  pass  through  a  circle  of  opera- 
tions different  from  those  hilherto  noticed  :  since  the  object 
in  view  is  rather  to  lay  the  fibres  in  a  parallel  position  than 
to  twist  and  entangle  them  one  among  another.  All 
combing-wools  are  longer  in  fibre  than  the  clothing-wools, 
but  they  are  subject  to  the  division  into  '  long "  and  *  shoi t ' 
combing-wools;  the  long,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  inchet 
in  lengin,  being  used  principally  for  coarse  worsted  goods, 
and  the  short,  from  four  to  seven  inches,  being  used  for 
hosiery  and  some  other  purposes. 

Alter  the  wool  has  been  sorted,  washed,  and  scoured 
from  the  adherent  grease,  and  dried  in  a  heated  room,  it  is 
caiTied  to  a  machine  called  a  '  plucker.'  containing  a  pair 
of  spiked  rollers,  by  the  action  of  which  the  wool  is  cleansed, 
separated,  and  the  fibres  straightened,  preparatory  to  the 
process  of  •  combing,'  In  hand-combing,  which,  until 
modem  times,  was  the  only  mode  followed,  and  which  is 
rather  laborious  work,  the  proceedings  are  somewhat  as 
follow: — Tlie  comber  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  combs 
such  as  are  here  represented,  a  comb-po&t  to  which  to 


i 


tfool'Combt. 

attach  the  combs,  and  a  comb-pot  or  stove  for  heating  the 
teeth.  Each  comb  consists  of  two  rows  of  steel  teelh,  d, 
one  row  longer  than  the  other,  inserted  in  a  woo<len  slock 
or  head  r,  from  which  prolnides  a  handle  d,  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  teeth.  Some  combs  have  three 
rows  of  teelh.  The  workman  first  heats  the  teeth  of  one 
of  the  combs  in  the  stove,  and  fixes  it  in  the  post,  leeih 
uppermost.  He  then  takes  a  small  handful  of  wool,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  ounces,  sprinkles  it  with  oil  to  in- 
crease the  pliancy  and  ductility  of  the  filaments,  and  works 
it  about  between  his  hands  to  equalue  the  oil  on  every  j'arl 
of  the  fibres.  The  comber  then  lakes  half  Ihi'  hiiiu!!i-  oj 
oiled  wool,  and  dashes  it  on  the  upturned 
comb,  till  it  i*  all  de^nwitcd  there,  and  cansrht 
teelh  s  1  to  be  retained.     T' 

wool  I    ,  !■  downwards,  m  the 


I 


to  others,  point  to  the  diverse  applications  of  long- 
I  in  the  production  of  woven  Ikbncs ;  wliile  kerseymere 
other  nnmp<;  indirate  disHnctions  in  the  felted-wool 
ities,  there  are  ofhei*  de- 
s;  such  as  the  admixture 
1,  ui  oi  cither  of  them  with  cotton 
)ric  :   the  dyeinjf  of  the  ruateiin], 
iielimes  unii'ormly  in  the  yam, 
loured  mode  called '  cluudxQjf ;' 
.JO  on  one  surlace. 
\  suffice  to  ilhistrate  this  diversity, 

y  it  has  not  heen  deemed  neceb^ary 

f<!  articles  to  these   fabrics  in  previous 

_,  clopsBdia,' except  in  a  lew  caaea.     Plain 

-cloth  is  a  ftpecimen  of  plain  weaving,  followed  by 

fulling  procew ;    whereas    herieymere  is    a  twilled 

c,  (iimilaily  fulled.    Sfn-gg*  are  twilla,  having  woreted 

and  coarse  woollen  weft.     Blankfits  are  made  of 

8ol\  yarn,  atlerwards  worked  up  into  a  kind  of  piie 

illing;  and  many  varieties  of  coarfee  cloth  are   of 

logons  sttiicture.  mmbuscen  [Bombazekn]  is  a  twilled 

lure  of  worsted  and  silk  ;  whereas  P^piiii  is  an  unt  willed 

lure,  showing  more  silk  than  worsted  at  the  surtace. 

*em   floods  called   Saxoniei   and   Orleans  are   made 

Woollen,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton,  and  alterwards 

f>ted.    fiiiifTis  made  wholly  of  worsted;  wliiJe  Mormo 

fine  iwiolien  twill,  sometimes  printed.    The  material 

.'•re,  ifproperly  so  named,  is  made  of  the  shawl- 

Jich  in  the  Hame  way  as  merino  ;  but  most  of 

>  called  are  made  of  sheep's  wool.     ChuUts  it 

I  woollen  well  with  silk  warp,  and  is  srenerally 

A/t>««**/»w*''^^f""«  was  originally  all  wool,  but  is 

[uenliy  mixed  with  cotton,  and  generally  priiiied. 

trap",  unlike  common  crape  [Cr-vpe],  is  cum- 

wool  and  Mik,  something  like  chaJlu),  but  wilh- 

1.     Cripe  df  Lyon  is  formed  of  worsted 

lUan  nut  of  worsted  only.     Theiie  cx- 

i/riiv  intended  to  indicate  the  sources  of  the 

»  m  woolteti  and  worsted  goods,  for  to  enumerate  all 

e^  themselves  would  be  nearly  impossible.  This  is 

ly  the  case  in  respect  to  Jfaintcoatings,  where 

^=»s  if  !-  w  ids  another  to  the  sources  of  diversity-. 

imve  been  given,  at  different  times  and  in 

t       ^  illustrate  the  distribution  of  these  manu- 

1^      i  «  reepect  to  the  towns  where  they  are  cariied  on 

ods  produced  at  each  :  but  the  tiu.tt  salisfactory, 

re  those  given  by  Mr.  M-C'uJloch,  in  the  'Statis- 

ifmt  of  the  Biitish  Empire  ;'  and  from  that  work 

iie  following  details. 

;ng  of  Yorkshire,  th«  most   important 

I    Kiigland,  exhibits  an  area  of  nearly  40 

d  by  dothioK  towns  and  villages.  Leeds, 

^»     il.i.i  ..,%,  Hiiddei'sfield.  Dewsburj',  and  Wakefield 

S\-tat  manufacturing  centres.     Mixed  or  coloured 

»-^e   matle  principally  in  the  villages  we.ot  of  Leeds 

^^akptield  ,  white  or  undyed  cloth*  are  made  cliietiy 

|,"^^\\\a,ir(N  ')!  lupving  a  bait  of  country  extending  from 

Iry.    These  two  districts  are  tolera- 

■  margins  of  the  two,  boUi  kinds  of 
*ie  iuanuuc:.ircd.  Flannels  and  tmizesai'e  the  prin- 
^wvill^n  nrlicles  made  in  and  near  Halifax,  together 

r  the  army,    lilankets  are  made  on 

,  and  Huddersfield.     Bradford  pro- 

111.'  spun  worsted  ji       ■-    '  'ir  the  va- 

-.    StuHs  are  made  "  i,  Hulil'ax, 

o\v  cloths  at  Hiiu^..-3.....;.     Saddle- 

icloth   and    kerseymeres.     In   the 

■  nrirl  Dewibury  are  establishments 
vcd  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn 

iii.h  is  used  in  the  weaving  of 
>ivda. 

J  lakes  rank  next  to  Yorkshire,  and 
(,'  edence  of  it.   The  finest  kindi  of  broad- 

^,  ,v,  Australia,  and  Spanish  wool,  are  made 

(  <.*.    The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  a 

It  Ihtlomf,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county ; 

I  town  LH  Miuud  beinsr  a  kind  of  centre  for  the  whole. 
ftr«  are  more  ttran  a  hundred  woollen  factories  in  GIou- 
[f      ■  '       ■      '''f>  numerous  viUaircs  of  Kmall  houses 

J  1  weavers.    Wiltshire  produces  veiy 

L  j^.  ,,  ,  .  „,  ^_ ,,,,.;  •Vr.^,■.\uv\.r„  AV.^^tlnuy,  Melksham, 

Ippeiiham,  and  th*  ^ ;  while  cloth 


ious  ktnda  i*  tRu 


unstrr,  Heji-es- 


bur}',  and  Calne.    Taunton,  Frome,  Tiverton,  and  If 
rounding   villages  constitute   the  Somersetshire  clolhfrtg^ 
district.   Devonshire  nnd  Dorset  have  little  woollen  manu- 

I'RCtUlC 

There  is  another  diitrSct  v  distinctly  marked  from  the 
two  Just  noticed  as  they  are  from  each  other:  this  is  the 
Norfolk  district,  which  was  hmg  the  principal  seat  of  the 
'  stuff'  or  worsted  m:»nuracluie.  Indeed  the  name 
'  worsted  '  is  hftid  to  have  been  derived  fiom  the  name  of  a 
parish  in  Norfolk,  where  fluffs  were  first  made;  but  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  refer  it  to  Osludfls,  the  name 
given  to  them  by  llie  early  Flemish  weavere.  Boiiibazeetis, 
cmpe.i.  camlets,  and  sliiiwls  have  coastitutcd  the  chief 
lahdcs  for  which  Norfolk  has  luon  celebrated ;  but  the 
manufkctures  in  this  county  !ood  to  be  declin- 

ing, chiefly  on  account  of  th>  of  coal,  which  has 

caused  a  large  share  of  the  operalioiis  from  both  Norfolk 
and  the  West  of  England  to  be  transferred  to  Yorkshire; 
indeed  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  yarn  now  used  in  Norfolk 
is  spun  at  Biadibrd  in  Yorkshice. 

These  are  the  three  pi  eat  disMicts  enjraired  in  the  con- 
sumption of  wool ;  to  which  may  be  added  Leicesterehire, 
where  nearly  all  the  worsted  slockinga  are  made,  employ^ 
ing  ten  or  twelve  thousand  slocking-lrames.  But  besides 
these,  there  are  minor  articles  of  manulacture  which  seem 
to  have  become  located  in  particular  spots  in  vaiious  parts 
of  England.  Druggets  and  long-ells,  the  latter  of  which 
were  formerly  much  purchased  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, are  made  in  Devon  and  Corn *v all.  Plush  is  made  al 
Modbury  in  Devonshire.  Baize,  whi^^li  used  to  be  made 
largely  m  Essex,  is  now  chiefly  maile  at  Roc-hdale.  Salis- 
btiry  produces  flannels  :  and  Witney  and  Chichester  blan- 
kets. Kiddernniiister.  Wilton,  Cirencester,  Worcester,  and 
Axtninster  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  carpet-manufacture. 
Coai-se  woollens  and  druggets  are  made  lari:ely  at  Kendal, 
Keswick,  and  ^    '  '      '        '~v         '  ,    '    "  .::id  serges 

are  madu  at  .  worsted 

sliag  at  Banbuiy  .mv..  ^.u>vii  i.  ,  mt,^  iL  uuiiuja  ;  fleecy- 
hosiery  atGodaiming;  buntiuir  aiul  crape  iu  many  parts  of 
Suffolk.^ 

In  Wales  the  principal  manulactures  relating  to  wool 
and  \vurr.tcd  are  'strong  webs'  or  '  high-country  cloths," 
*  small  webs'  or  '  low-country  cloths,'  flannels,  stockings, 
socks,  wijfi,  and  gloves;  the  chief  counties  being  Montgo- 
mery, Merioneth,  and  Denbigh.  Tlie  'strong  webs' are 
usea  principally  for  workmen's  jackets,  ironing  cloths,  &c,; 
while  the  '  small  webs ^  arc  largely  used  for  slaves'  clothing 
iu  Iht  West  Indies. 

In  (Scotland  the  fine  woollen  manufacture  is  upon  a  very 
limited  scale  ;  but  a  good  deal  is  done  at  Atierdeen,  Stirling, 
Galashiels,  Jedburgh,  Hawick.  Invernes.s,  Kilmarnock,  ana 
Paisley,  in  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  woollen 
and  woisted  pnr.rU  ..ni  h  as  coarse  plaiding,  clan-tartans, 
woollcn-hose,  1  l;innels,  and  especially  carpets  and 

tliawls.     The  1  res  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods 

in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  in  which  that 
country  has  unfortunately  been  placed,  are  quite  insigni- 
ficant. 

MopB  or  CojiDVctina  thb  Manufactuiib  and  Salb. 

Different  usages  prevail  in  different  counties  respecting 
the  connection  between  employers  and  employed,  buyers 
and  sellei's,  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures.  In 
the  We.st  of  England  the  general  plan  of  operation  isthis : — 
The  master-clolhier  buys  his  foreign  wool  from  the  im- 
porter, and  his  English  wool  from  the  wool-stnpler.  He 
employs  in  all  the  different  proce.'.se*  through  which  the 
wool  passes  in  the  course  of  nianufaeture,  distinct  clas»t.« 
of  persons,  who  s<jmetinie3  work  at  their  own  houses,  and 
sometimes  in  the  factory  of  the  master-clothicT.  Each 
workman    confines    himself   excl  ilar 

blanch  of  the  manufnclure  ;  and  i'  1  to 

have  led  to  the  exii  ''■.  ,ii  Kiigla.nd  e:oth. 

A  second  mode  i  m,  now  extensively 

adoi '    '  :  i  '■     "  Tlie  raa>ter- 

mn  i2:e  amount  of 

cap  ,.  ;-  .Tip  01 

mv  'cr- 

int.  -.- .  ,., -v.. ■     'fci 

till  has  tu>  property  in  Ike  mateiiftl  on  wbjdi  ■« 

I  a 
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thi*  lystcm  (he  manufltcture  is  conducted  by  a  number  of 
•mal)  makers,  uho  are  generally  {xmeued  of  very  limited 
capital,  and  wlio.  besides  Ibeir  business  a*  manuracturere, 
mostly  occupj  farm*  of  a  few  acres,  partly  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  and  partly  for  the  convenience  of  their 
manufacture.  The  domestic  clothiers  have  in  their  houses 
from  one  to  four  looms,  on  which  they  employ  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  children,  atid  perhaps  other  auiatants. 
During  harvciit  their  wives,  children,  and  servants  are  sent 
.  out  into  the  tields  lo  work.  Formerly  these  clothiers  used 
to  carry  the  wool  Ihtouffh  all  the  staees  of  its  manufacture, 
till  it  was  brou^rht  to  the  state  of  undressed  cloth ;  but  of 
late  years  they  have  availed  themselves  of  '  public  mills,' 
which  are  established  in  and  among  the  clothing-villaejea, 
for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  processes;  these  miJls 
having;  been  erecied  on  a  joint-slock  principle,  by  shares  of 
50/.  or  100/.  each,  principally  subscribed  by  the  domestic 
clothiers.  When  machinery  bef^an  to  be  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  xvooUen  manufacture,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  the  domestic  clothiers  became  vio- 
lently  excited,  under  the  apprehension  lliat  their  trade 
ivould  be  taken  from  them  by  the  newly-invented  machines. 
A  Parliaraentar)'  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  operation  of  machinery  in  i-espcct  to  the 
v«cll-being  of  the  dome'>tic  clothiers ;  and  al\er  examininjr 
numerous  witne.«is€s  they  made  a  Report,  in  which  they 
detailed  the  distinctive  features  of  the  lactor)-  and  the  do- 
roeslic  systems,  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  '  the  two 
systems,  instead  of  rivalling,  arc  mutual  aid*  to  each  other ; 
each  supplying  the  other's  defects,  and  promotins  the 
other's  prosperity.'  '  Experience,"  says  Mr.  M'CulJoch. 
•  has  proved  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions.  The 
number  of  small  manufacturers,  and  the  quantity  of  clolh 
produced  by  them,  have  both  increased  since  ISTHJ;  but, 
as  the  number  of  factories,  and  the  quanlitv  of  cloth 
made  in  them,  have  incrcaxed  stilt  more  rapidly,  the 
former  constitute,  at  present,  a  less  proportion  of  the 
uade.' 

As  resjiects  the  sale  of  the  cloth,  halls  have  been  esta- 
blished tor  this  purpose  at  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  other  towns,  which  are  attended  on  the 
public  market-days  by  thousands  of  the  emaller  class  of 
manutkcturei's.  The  nails  are  divided  into  lonp  walk?  or 
galleries,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  stands,  each  of  which 
IS  marked  with  the  name  of  the  pei-son  by  whom  it  is 
occupied.  On  these  standn  the  clolh  is  exposed  for  sale  ; 
and  when  the  market  opens,  the  raanufrtcturers  take  their 
stations  at  the  stands  behind  their  goods,  the  merchants  or 
buyers  passing  to  make  Iheir  purchases  through  the  ave- 
nues between  the  rows.  The  time  during  which  the  halls 
are  open  is  limited  UiuaJly  to  about  one  hour  and  a  half; 
but  in  this  short  interval  purchases  to  a  very  lanje  amount 
are  made.  There  are  two  cloth-halls  at  Leeds,  one  for  the 
sale  of  mixed  cloth,  containing  1800  stands,  and  one  for 
the  sale  of  white  cloth,  containing  1200  stands.  These 
halls  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  those  who 
have  served  regular  appreulicesliiiis  to  the  business  of 
cloth-making;  they  are  manai^ed  by  trustees, and  many  of 
the  stalls  are  the  freehold  property  of  the  persona  who 
occupy  them.  All  the  clotli  sold  in  the  halls  is  rough  and 
tindre,v5ed.  Those  by  or  fur  whom  it  is  bought  have  what 
are  termed  '  finishir.g-ihops.'  where  the  cloth  is  shorn, 
dressed,  and  fitted  for  use.  This  is  analogous  to  a  R^-slem 
pursued  by  the  bobbin-net  manufacfui-ers  at  NottinKhiira, 
where  the  net  is  sold  by  the  maker  in  (he  rough  state  as  it 
leaves  the  loom,  and  purchased  by  other  parties,  who  singe, 
dre8.<«,  and  finish  it  ready  for  the  market. 

For  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of  goods  woven  in  North 
Wales  there  is  a  market  held  at  SIn-ewsbury ;  but  it  is 
cuAtcmary  for  the  drapers  of  that  town  to  travel  into  the 
country  and  buy  goods  wherever  they  find  them.  It  is 
there  usual  also  lor  the  principal  drapers  to  keep  .servants, 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  among  the  manufacturers,  with 
whom  they  get  acquainted,  assist  Ihojc  who  are  poor  with 
Joans  to  purchase  wool,  and  supeiinteiid  the  making  and 
dressing  of  the  goods.  At  Welshpool  a  tlannel-miuket  is 
held  once  a  fortnight.  To  this  market  the  manntacturers 
used  to  bring  their  goods  ;  but  now  a  set  of  middle-men  go 
about  the  country,  and  buy  all  the  flannels  the  manulac- 
turem  have  to  sell.  At  the  Welshpool  market  nothing  is 
■Old  on  credit,  every  piece  being  paid  for  as  soon  as  mea- 
sured ;  and  a  similai-  sj-stcra  prevails  in  the  other  voolleii 
uiiukcts  of  Wales. 


UPKRATTTVa. 

The  Ciistom-honse  returns  ftiitila  as  to  i 
like  a  correct  opinion  of  the  qaantsto  of  dot 
manufactured  in  England  jrearlj;  bot  iW 
capital  invested  and  the  number  of  peraoD»  ««;i^k4  hue 
been  vcr)'  variously  estimated*  la  17^r».  tW  wrtJcr  «<  » 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  «rool  eatlB-^  ^xahaU 

persons  engaged  in  the  wooQeomumi.-  tjQQkfllt 

and  their  \Mwes  at  1 1 .7*37.500^.  per  vumtn:  Itits  otinti 
was  obviuusly  an  over-chkre«d  onr.  Dr,  Campfatil.  n 
1774,  thought  that  there  might  prob&bly  at  ttiat  tiac  bt 
l,(XXt,t)00  {>ei-sons  employed  in  the  nuuiu^atJore  is  Ct^ 
land,  that  the  value  of  the  yiKxA  used  wa»  dtXHXXOOOL )w 
annum,  and  that  this  value  vras  increased  to  12/0lAjHf 
by  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  1900  flw  Wofta 
manufacturers,  in  committee  before  the  Hoate  of  lirit 
made  the  extravagant  estimate  that  there  wtie  flB 
1,500,000  persona  directly  engaged  in    the 


that  au  e<|ual  number  were  collateraJly  emplonnbl  in  I, 
that  the  value  of  tlie  wool  used  was  more  lh&n4iXn^B0f 
sterlinc.   and    that    of   the    manufiictured   ircvS  t^ia 
20.(XX),000/.  sterling.     In    1815    Mr.  Stevi'. 
that  there  were  half  a  million  persons  empl  >. 
9.(>00,000/.  per  annum  wages;  and  that  this  ^im. uiU(<B 
the  value  of  the  raw  material,  the  tnteie^t  on  r?ip'»*,% 
manufacturers  profit,  &c.,  gave  18,(XX),000/ 
value  of  tlie  cloth  produced.     Mr.  M'Cull' 
Account,  p.  C27j  forms  an  cstiraAte  on    *' 
—That  there  are  about  IfxlDOOjXXI  lbs. 
yearly ;  thai  this  may  be  worth  about  T. 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  thr 

raw  wool,  making  therefore  22,300,000/.  ,:..   _. , 

this  value  is  thus  made  up: — 

Raw  material  .      i?7J5O0c000 

Oil.  soap,  dyc-stufTs,  &c.  \,«nfm- 

Interest,  profit,  &c.     .  .         4.690ta 

Wages  .  «.7ja,(| 

And  dividing  Uiis  amount  of  wa^efl  at  the  rate  «t 
year  to  each  operative  on  an  average,  he  arrtve* 
number  334,600,  which  he  thinks  a  probable  %f^\nm 
tiou  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  m  the       "^ 
manufacture  in  this  country.     Mr.  Chapman  (ca 
Assistant  Hand-Loom  Commissioners,  rt'  !  «'  -  ^nt! 
the  able  article  on  '  Wool,  and  its  Mn 
new  edition  of  the  '  Encyctopiedia  Brii  vt-* 

estimate  in  that  treatise  which  agicet; 
that  of  Mr.  M-Culloch;  although  at  til 
t MO  estimates  seem  discordant.     He  thinks  thai.  ■ 
the  number  of  families  directly  dependent  on  the 
facture  were : — 

In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  V^iffK 

In  the  West  of  England  .  .         jn'-* 

In  Norfolk  and  Kendal     .  .  7 

In  the  hosiery  district 
In  all  other  places  .         . 


itt*-  i>i 


163Jl&t 

Tlien,  taking  the  average  number  «>r  rv.>^,-.nv  in  •  finT i 

at  .5J,  he  arrives  at  an  aggregate  of  *- 

supporied  thereby.     He  liitther  sii]\ 

mubt   have   inc{e:ised,   by   1841,   to  22i 

1,218,424  individuals.     Mr.  M'Culloc-h-^ 

number  of  persons  empUnjed,  whih- 

Ihc  number  of  persons  supported . 

the  apparent  discrepancy  between  ttic  t.\u  vsti^,... 

to  the  value  of  the  manufacture,  Mr.  Chapman  t' 

thus: — 226,298  families,  earning  or 

per  week  e:ich  family,  which  amout 

the  relation  between  this  and  the  oUivi  iimi)  ,'i    . 

he  thus  states : — 

Value  of  wool  employed        .      £'*-^  •'"'"  '■  -  *■ 

Oil,  dye-stui!'s,  soap,  &c. 

Wastes  .  .  .  ■  .  _    ..    — 

Wear  and  tear,  profit  .  43^^311 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  cxtiartr  fi.  n-.  '. 
tables.    For  about  a  centur)-. 
clotlxt  made  and  '  fulled '  in  i::.  -  - 


id  and  »taiap«d  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
(Votn  the  reliirn*  made,  it  appears  that  there  were 
ed,  in  the  West  Ridinsr,  the  following  number  of  pieces 
ifeOad  and  narro\v  cloth,  in  the  year*  named : — 


In  1726 
173G 


Utoh.I. 

30.671 

38.Si» 

56.637 

33.5y0 

72,575 

89,73:^ 

158,7f*2 

240,770 

200,209 

325,.t49 


Nirrow. 


68.773 

78.318 
7H.803 
99.586 
123,023 
151,304 
173.334 
120,901 


woollens  and  worsteds 
t).  or  rather  to  January  5th 


B^Vt 


exported  in  1S20.  1830,  and 
in  the  following  years,  were 


mjrarn 

lh«  of  all  sorts 

ilings 


aJceting     ,     . 

.itton 
-icry  . 


:t"i.242 

I  ',liSl 

:jL).U-14 

7K,!)4 1 

.77,183 

828.824 

2.307,490 

1.28S,109 

525.iHtO 

407,710 

5J,390 


1930. 

2,931.000 

l,iaH,023 

3S8.269 

22.377 

34,714 

49,164 

1,2.52.512 

1,GI3,0D9 

2,17C.3D1 

072.86'J 

1,0DJ,318 

111.146 


£39,313       £34.038 


4,810,.387  lbs. 
3,7(M3.044  Iba. 
213.746  piece*. 
16.0W  pieces. 
27,122  pieces. 
36.044  pieces. 
1,718,617  pieces. 
1,6 13.4'^  varda. 
2,162.65;}  Vaixl*. 
758.639  yards. 
3,028,674  yard*. 
96,946  dozen 
pair. 
£164,034  value. 


leb/ed  value  £5,.'>S7.7.38  £4,728,666  £3,327,853 
he  moat  striking  features  in  this  table  are  the  larg;e 
"eaue  in  the  exports  of  sheep's  wool,  upua  yarn,  and 
Ml  wool  and  cotton  fabrics. 

1  the  parliamentary  documents  for  1842,  the  declared 
le  of  manufactured  wool  exported  in  1841,  independent 
fcW  wool,  i»  set  down  at  5.748,^)73/.  Of  these  exports 
e  were  sent  to  the  United  States  the  value  of  1,521 ,980/. ; 
iremiany,  883,878/.;  to  the  Ejut  Indies  and  China, 
T'"'  ''■<  British  America,  51 5.34-W.;  to  South  Ame- 
ri/.;  to  Brazil,  329,084/.;  and  to  Holland, 
,.L  ,  Lhe  oilier  countries  enumerated,  twenty-three 
lumber,  havinf^  taken  comparatively  small  quantities. 
1  importance  of  peaceful  relations  between  this  country 
America  is  shown— in  this,  aa  in  a  hundred  other  in- 
ices — by  the  fact  that  one-loud h  of  all  our  exports  in 
sted<  and  woollens  is  to  the  United  Stateu.  It  h  alho 
Ihv  of  note  thiit,  in  1841,  no  less  tlian  7.314,190  lbs.  of 
i»n  wool  were  exported  to  Bel^uin  alone,  out  of  a 
I  export  of  8,47 1,233  lb:*. 

iTOOLLETr,  WILLIAM.  This  excellent  engraver  was 
1  at  Maidstone  in  Kent,  in  1733.  He  le.imcd  his  art  of 
n  Tinney,  an  obscure  engraver  in  London,  but  he  soon 
pted  a  style  of  his  own,  acquired  early  a  len^eat  reputa- 
as  a  landscape  eng^ravcr,  and  was  appointi;d  engraver 
rtjorjte  III.  No  artist  ever  used  together  more  effec- 
\y  the  etching-needle  and  the  graver:  in  foli.age,  water, 
ia  roclu,  V\^)ollett  was  particularly  successful,  and  is 
unrivalled  ;  but  in  figiues,  aod  esJ>eciaUy  in  flesh,  he 
lea*  so.  In  the  latter  part  of  lii.s  life  Woollet  look  to 
Drical  engraving ;  and  also  in  this  department  he  has 
luced  some  of  the  finest  plates  of  wtiich  Ihe  English 
>ol  of  engraving  can  boaat :  the  Death  of  General 
l/ie,  and  the  Battle  of  the  lloguc,  both  afler  West,  are 
>idert<d  liis  best  historical  pieces,  and  they  are  ccr- 
\y  plates  of  extraordinary'  merit.  Of  his  landscapes 
inB>terpieces  are  those  svhich  he  engraved  after  Wilson : 
rare  nine  in  number, namely.  Phaeton,  Niobe,  Celadon 
Amelia,  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  Snowdon,  Cicero  at  his 
»,  M«:leagei'  and  Atalante,  Apollo  and  (he  Seasons,  and 
tude,  B  companion-piece  to  Citero  at  his  Villa.  In  the 
plate  he  was  assisted  by  Ellis,  and  in  the  iSIclcager 
m  tlie  Apollo  by  Pounce}',  lie  engraved  also  alter 
ide,  Zuccarelli.  the  Smiths  of  Chichester.  .Stubhs,  and 
!r»;  and  he  executed  some  plates  after  views  drawn 
I  nature  by  himself.  Woollett  died  in  Tx)ndon  in  1783, 
i  50,  and  wa*  buried  in  old  St.  Pancras  churchyard : 
«  t*  a  monument  to  him  in  the  cloisters  of  Weatauntter 


Abbey.  He  is  Bpoken  of  as  a  man  of  admirable  chararieT; 
and  a  ver^' am!  i' '     '.' -■  ""     follpwing-  anecdote, 

said  to  have  i  i  y  of  the  Fitie  Arlt, 

vol.  iii.},  eviut•l^^  na  exu.iijuii:iiir_v  litirree  of  perscvera.ice 
and  patience  :  Woollett,  when  he  had  finished  his  plate  of 
the  Battle  of  the  llogue,  took  a  proof  to  Wtit  for  his  in- 
speciion  :  at  fii-al  the  president  exprei«ed  himself  perfectly 
s<ttisiied  with  Ihe  plate,  but,  upon  a  longer  ctaminatioti, 
he  observed  that  in  some  pails  alterations  might  be  made, 
and  in  others  additional  colour  might  be  added,  which 
would,  in  his  upiuion,  improve  the  enect  of  the  plate  :  and 
taking  a  port-cra>on  with  black  aud  wliitc  chiUk  in  it,  he 
showed  in  a  few  minutes  the  effect  he  wLihcd  to  be  pro- 
duced, remarking  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  of  no  great 
consequence,  but  it  might  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
plate.  Woollett  however  imraediutely  consented  to  make 
the  alterations  and  additions  pointed  out, — *  But  how  long 
will  it  take  you,  Mr.  Woollett  ?'  said  the  president.  '  Ohl 
about  three  or  four  months,'  replied  tJie  engraver;  'and 
tlie  patient  creature,'  said  West,  when  relating  the  circum- 
stance, '  actually  went  through  the  additionallabour  with- 
out a  murmur.' 

WOOLSTON.  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1609,  at  North- 
ampton, and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of 
that  city.  He  went  from  a  grammar-school  to  Sidney 
Sussex  College.  Cambridge,  where,  after  taking  tlie  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  continued  to  reside  as  such.  He 
entered  inio  holy  orders,  and  in  due  time  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  170d  he  published  his  first 
work,  entitled  '  The  (Jid  Apology  of  the  Truth  for  the 
Christian  Keiigion  against  the  Jew.*  and  Gentiles  revived.' 
No  publication  again  proceeded  from  him  till  after  an 
interval  of  fifteen  years  spent  in  laborious  study  of  the 
works  of  the  iathers  within  the  walls  of  his  college ;  and 
in  the  year  1720  he  published  three  Latin  tracts,  one  of 
which,  entitled  '  De  Ponlii  Pilati  ad  Tiberium  Epistola  circa 
Res  Jesu  Christi  gestas,  perMystagogum,  was  an  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  letter  of  Pontius  Pilate  which  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  fathers  was  a  forgery,  without  denying 
that  a  letter  had  been  written  to  Tibenus:  and  the  two  others 
were  letters  whtten,  under  the  title  of  *  Origen  Adamanlius 
Renntus,'  to  Doctors  W^hitby,  Waterland,  and  WhistoHj  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  About  the  same  time 
he  published  two  tracts,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Dr.  Ben- 
net,  and  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus,  one  on  the  ques- 
tion *  Whether  the  Quakers  do  not  the  nearest  of  any  other 
sect  of  religion  icAemole  the  Primitive  Christians  in  prin- 
ciples and  practice  ?'  and  the  other  being  •  A  Defence  of 
the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Fathers  of  the  Ciiurch  in  their 
Allegorical  Interpretation  of  the  I,aw  of  Moses,  against  the 
Ministers  of  the  Letter  and  Literal  Commentators  of  this 
age  ;'  and  he  immediately  followed  up  these  publications  by 
writing  an  answer  to  them.  The  letters  to  Qr.  Bennet,  and 
tlie  answer  to  the  letters,  abounded  in  attacks  upon  the 
clergy,  which,  together  with  the  spirit  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  pervading  as  well  the  latter  of 
the  two  letters,  as  his  previous  letters  addressed  to  r»  ..  i... 
Wliitby,  Waterland,  and  Whiston,  exposed  Wi 

much  suspicion  and  attack  from   the  clergy,     ii      

publication,  m  1722,  was  one  not  calculated  to  give  ortence, 
being  a  tract  entitled  *  The  exact  Fitness  of  the  Time  in 
which  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  Flesh,  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  against  the  Objections  of  tlie  Old  Gentiles  and  of 
Modern  Unbeliever*,'  which  had  been  written  twenty  years 
helore,  and  read  iu  Sidney  Sussex  Collese   chapel.      In 


1723  and  1724  he  pul/i  ■ 
title  of  '  Free  Gifts  to  1. 
them,  all  directed  against  u, 
into  the  controNei-Ky  iaii>ed  1 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
of  a  work  to  which  he  gave 
tween  an  Infidel  and  Ai.i..; 
the  Moderator.'    llie  1 
gorical  interpretation  v 
cations,  denying  the  rcaiiiy  ui  i 
Clu-ist,  brought  upoTi  him  ti  -p:-' 
general.    'DiLs  pr- 
of Mr.  Whiston. 
elaiuiing  hi- 
luirauletH  in 
which  were  auarts^c;   i.i 

Loadon  i  Chandler,  biibop  o 


ndcr  the 
luswcr  to 
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e  form,  with  34  sides,  the  diitneter  being  120 
WM  origrinally  erected  in  Carlton  House  Gardens. 
B  IV.   when  princ-e  rcKCnt,  for  the  reception  of 

•<•  vlien  they  visited  En^jland  in  1814, 

an  fsented  by  him  to  \hn  garrison  at 

i.  Ine  n  tiiri'  of  the  cone  vrhich  forms  the  top  of 
ing  is  s»ij>portL'd  by  a  pillar,  round  which  are 

specimens  of  old  English  weapons,  such  as 
ts,  wheel-locks,  bills,  partixans,  old  swords,  &i;. 
arts  of  the  building  ore  cannon,  howitzers,  models 
il  places,  Indian  arms,  and  a  variety  of  other  uiiJI- 
iaval  curiosities. 

ff^ard  is  at  the  cast  end  of  the  town,  in  which 
the  !arjre&t  size  arc  made. 

the  buildings  above  described  there  are  the  Royal 
linacljs.  the  Baimcks  ol' the  Royal  Sai)pers  and 
Dd  the  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital. 

Magazine,  Nos.  92,  442,  445,  447  ;    Population 

TON-BASSET.    [WitrsHiHE.] 

teTER,  a  city  and  capital  town  yi  inc  Knijlish 

Hfe  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Severn, 

W^dO  milcii  in  a  direct  line  west-north-west  of 

6t  112  milc5  by  the  road.    The  boundarj'  of 

i-fi,  r.inni.U  determined  by  a  wall  which  com- 

Tower.  at  tiie  Caslle  gate,  passed 

is  to  a  gate  which  was  called  Sid- 

,  and  theme  to  Fiiars'  Gate,  which  stood  near 

it  cjfy  prison  ;  it  curved  inwards  on  the  north- 

nt  corn-market,  round  the  hop-raarket, 

:    In   1313,  and   fortified   with  a  strong 

icli  aluod  near  if.    II  then  foUowed  the  course 

er  to  the  Priory  gate,  and  thence  to  the  Castle 

rhis  wor1<  may  still  be  traced  in  some  places. 

^  BIX  gates  (besides  the  tower  on  the  budge): 

»as  taken  down  in  1787-     The  present  limits  of 

t  Worcester  extend  from  north  to  south  about 

p<    ntwl   nearly  two  miles  from   east   to  west. 

rishes  are  comprised  within  this  boun- 

>,  SI.  Alban,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Clement  (a 

was  in  the  old  city},  St.  Helen,  St.  Martin  (in 

Vicholas,  St.Swithin,  the  extra-parochial  district 

KSkhouse.  Claines  (in  part),  St.  John  Tin  part;, 

Bl  and  the  exti^-parochial  district  of  the  College 

8t,  Peter's  ;^in  part),  and  the  tithing  of  Whit- 

idied  to  the  parish  of  Claines.      The  first  nine 

'  "'        ■  ■■•the  Boundary  Act, 

i  the  pooy  by  an  act 

i/j-.     i  lie  i.iiiui  HI.   1.  ic  added  1)3'  the  Boun- 

netrly  the  whole  aie  buiJt  over,  and  there  is  no 

ht  of  rural  district  within  the  increased  limits. 

lef  is  built  almost  entirely  of  red  brick,  with  the 

of  some  public  buildingi,  the  churches,  and 

which  are  of  a  soft  antf  commonly  a  reddish 

hdstone.    The  principal  streets  are  Ijroad,  airj", 

\M  ;   their  appearance  is  clean  and  neat ;   the 

OUS  and  well  provided  ;   and,  like  the  dwelling 

good  rep'.ur.    The  chief  thoroughfares  are  Bridge 

3ad  Stieet,  Sidburv,  College  street,  the  Cross, 

Street,  and  the  Titfiing.     Besides  the  cathedral, 

twelve   churches — St.   Nicholas,  St.    Martin's, 

ns.  All  Saints.  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Alban's,   St. 

St.  Helen's,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Clement's,  and  St. 

;i    tr.lin'*  U  the  pnrisli  church  of  what  may  pro- 

;ib  of  Worcester,  and  is  on  the  op- 

.  i;n  to  the  main  portion  of  the  city. 

L  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  places  of  worship 

denominntion^  of  dissenters,  including  the  Wes- 

\i»l-  ists.   Independents,  and  Calvinists. 

■»!  re  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons;   but 

mtd  ;risutti(.ient  for  its  purpose,  and  wan  super- 

K  new  cRtheditd,  built  by  Oswald,  the  bishop,  in 

s  building  being  destroyed  by  fire,  a  fresh  edifice 

irOse  under  ttic  auspices  ol'^  Bishop  Wulstan  in 

It*  cathedral  likewise  twice  suffered   from  fiio. 

second  conflagration,  for  sixteen  yeai's  it  re- 

n  a  diJapidftled  state.     Repairs,  so   great  as  to 

esh  cotisecraliou  neccs:*ary,  were  then  completed, 

Muary,  121*^,  the  chv.rcti  was  re-opened  m  the 

^Bhe  king.     Various  altrralions  and  additions 

Bk  1224,  and  again  in  18JU. 

fir  cathedral  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  <l6ublc 


croia,  with  double  transepts.  The  tower,  which  is  193  r*et 
high,  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the  western  transept 
with  the  nave  and  choir.  Tlie  nave,  which  appears  to  bt 
the  oldest  part  of  the  present  building,  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  ten  clu.Mcrea  columns  on  each  aide,  surmounted 
by  pointed  arches.  The  roof  is  groined,  and  cmamenfcd 
with  flowers,  heads,  and  othei"  forms  of  decoration.  The 
height  of  the  nave  is  67  feet,  the  length  174  feet,  and  tlie 
width  30  feet.  The  choir  has  also  a  handsome  groined 
roof;  the  altar-screen  is  of  stone,  and  the  prilpit  is  also  of 
stone,  both  richly  sculptured.  The  tomb  of  King  John  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  chair.  There  is  a  Ladv-Chapel.  which 
corresponds  in  date  and  style  with  the  choir.  The  total 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  ^^  feet;  the  greatest  widtii  ijt 
14»^  feet.  The  west  transept  ta  128  feet ;  the  eaat  transept 
is  120  feet.  The  exterior  is  plain,  but  a  fine  cfteot  ii  pro- 
duced by  the  apparent  lightness  of  the  architecture,  and 
by  the  pinnacles,  which  rise  not  only  from  the  tower,  but 
from  almost  every  termination  of  the  building.  The  cloit- 
f CIS  form  a  quadrangle  on  the  south  side ;  on  the  east  side 
Ls  the  chapter-hou.se,  which  contains  the  cnthcdral  librarj-. 
The  cathedral  is  in  an  indilferent  stale  as  to  repair,  and 
costs  a  considerable  sum  yearly  for  that  purpose.  Many 
of  the  restorations  which  have  been  made  in  I'omier  times 
in  various  pails  of  the  interior,  are  in  the  most  incongruous 
and  unsuitable  styles. 

The  corporation  of  Worcester  caihedral  consists  of  a 
dean  and  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  There  are  also 
eight  minor  canons,  a  schoolmaster  and  usher,  and  two  or 
three  other  officers.  The  total  yearly  income,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years  ending  in  1831,  was  12,088/. ;  the 
annual  expenditure,  by  the  same  average,  waa  3600/. 

Tlie  other  principal  buildings  are,  the  county  courts, 
lately  erected,  the  county  gaol,  the  infirmary,  Edgar's 
Tower,  and  the  guildhall.  In  the  guildhall  'is  a  laigc 
room,  which  is  used  for  public  entertainments.  Tlie  pre- 
sent bridge  over  the  Severn  was  built  in  17t*i. 

Fuel  is  both  plentiful  and  cheap  :  there  arc  water-works 
and  gas-works,  and  the  city  is  well  lighted. 

The  livings  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  estimated  on  an 
average  of  three  years  ending  1831.  were — St.  AJbnn's,  rec- 
tory, in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a  net 
yearly  income  of  74/. ;  AH  Saints,  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  138/. ;  St.  Andrew's, 
rectory,  in  the  gifi  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester, 
with  a  net  yearly  income  of  10.5/. ;  St.  Clement's,  rectory, 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a 
net  yearly  income  of  101/. ;  St.  Helen's,  recton*.  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  writh  a  net  yeaify  income 
of  136/. ;  St.  Martin's,  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  .'(78/. ; 
St.  Nicholas,  rector)',  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
with  a  net  yearly  income  of  200/.  ;  St.  Peter,  vieamge, 
with  Whittington,  curacy,  in  the  gilt  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  233/. : 
and  St.  Swithin's,  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  170/. 

According  to  the  Education  Returns  (1833),  Worcester 
contained  eight  infant-schools,  with  501  children ;  tiiirty- 
nine  daily  schools,  with  1130  males  and  females;  six 
national  schools,  with  0G7  males  and  females ;  one  daily 
free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
25  males;  nine  day-  and  boar<ling-9chool5,  with  230  males 
and  females ;  one  boarding-school,  with  51)  males ;  and 
twelve  Sunday-schools,  with  1687  males  and  females- 

A  manufaclure  of  cloth  was  once  carried  on  here  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  was  in  the  course  of  time  aban- 
doned. The  glove  trade  subsequently  employed  a  large 
number  of  the  poor  inhabitants;  but  tfiismantifucturc  also 
has  Wcliued,  and  is  gradually  diminishing.  China  is  made 
here  :  tl>ere  are  three  different  lactones  of  some  celebrity. 
Tlic  principal  inns  are  the  Star  and  Garter,  the  Unicom, 
and  IncCiown. 

Worcester,  previous  to  the  Municipal  Refoim  Act,  in 
1835,  was  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor  und  six 
aldermen,  24  capital  councillors  (of  whom  the  aldeimen 
were  part [k,  48  capital  citizens,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
free  citizens;  the  corpomtion  was  self  elected,  and  the 
titles  to  admission  to  tne  freedom  were  birth,  appientice- 
hhip,  and  eiO  by  the  council.  The  number  of  ficemen,  in 
1835,  w as  2R00,  and  the  populution  of  the  horougli  was 
18,090;  the  populatiou  of  the  actual  town  and  subuibs  at 
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■same  tiuic  (1835)  was  27,000.  The  governing  chaiUr 
[was  19  James  I.  The  boroiiijh  is  now  divided  into  five 
Iwards,  witli  12  aldcnnen  and  3ti  couuciliors.  The  number 
kof  burgesses  on  the  roll  at  Ihc  first  registration,  in  IB35, 
I  was  1G22 ;  the  number  on  the  roll  in  1837  was  1406,  be- 
[B(des  whom  there  were  044  freemen  who  vrere  parlia- 
I  Blent  ary  elector!!,  though  not  btir£;esbcs. 

Worcester,  previous  to  the  Reloim  Act,  returned  two 
[mcmberii  to  paiharaent.  The  right  of  voting  was  in  the 
citizens;  the  jarjrest  number  of  electors  who  had  polled  at 
^•ny  election  during  thiily  years  preceding  1831,  was  2173 
tin  1821).  Under  the  Ret'orni  Act  JVorcester  still  returns 
raenabers  to  parliament.  The  number  of  electors  on 
he  register  in  1835-C  was  2579;  in  18.30-40  the  number 
[was 2361,  of  whom  1034  were  10/.  householders,  947  were 
tfrcemen,  and  .^80  were  entitled  to  vole  for  more  than  one 
[qualification. 

Tiic  limits  of  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  parlia- 
lentary  borough  are  co-extensive.  The  population  of  the 
'  y.  as  given  in  tlie  Population  Returns  for  1841,  was 
j,4()l,  of  whom  ll.(il4  were  males  and  13,787  were 
^jTemalea.  The  population,  aa  returned  for  the  parlia* 
kinentiiry  borougii,  was  26,300,  which  is  said  to  be  a  more 
►  correct  return  of  the  actual  population  than  the  above,  as 
[  given  tor  the  city. 

History. — Lambardc,  an  antiquarj-  contemporary  with 

Camden,  remarks,  in    his  'Alphabetical   Description   of 

England,"  that  he  never  met  with  a  place  that  had  ao  great 

[experience  in  the  calannties  of  the  intestine  broils  of  the 

I  kingdom  and  other  casual  disasters  as  the  city  of  Wor- 

I  cester.    An   early  city  was  destroyed  by  tlic  Danes,  and 

[tebuilt  about  8W  a.d,  l)y  Ethelred.     In  1U41  the  town  was 

plundered  and  partly  burnt  by  the  troops  of  Ilardicannte, 

,  which  were  sent  to  force  the  rehiclant  inliuhitanfA  lo  pay  a 

,  tax  which  the  king  hail  imposed.  In  IU74  a  body  of  troops 

[under  Walter  de  l^cy  and  the  barons  of  Hereford  were 

.assembled  here  to  quell  a  conspiracy  against  William  the 

'Conqueror,  and  to  guard  the  ])ftsscs  of  the  Severn  aErainsf 

[the  rebels.     In  1088   Ik-mard  Neumarck  unsuccessfully 

[besieged  the  city.     In  1113  the  city,  not  excepting  the 

[castle   atid  the    cathedral,   was  consumed  by   fire.      In 

il33  a  great   part   of  the   city  was   again   burnt  by   a 

I  casual   fire,   and  the   cathedral  damaged.     In  1139  the 

forces  of  the   Empress  .Maude  attacked  the  city,  forced 

\%n  entrance  on  the  north  side,  and  fired  and  plundered 

[it.      In   1149   King  Stephen   burnt    the    city,    but    the 

castle,   which  had   been   ^1ronq^ly   fortified,   resisted   his 

iitlempts.     Tlie  remains  of  one  of  the  forts  then  razed 

may  be  seen  on  Red  Hill   near  Digley :    another  stood 

on   Ilenwick's  Hill,    from   which   the   Welsh    road   was 

commanded.     Eustace,  ills  son,  vigorously  besieged  the 

castle,  but  was  as  vigorously  repulsed ;  in  revenge  he  fired 

the    town.      In    ll."*7  Worcester  was    fortified    against 

Henry  II.  by  Hugh  Mortimer,  but  afterwards  submitted. 

In  1189  the  city  again  suffered  severely  from  fire.     In 

1210  the  king's  troops,  with  tlie  earl  of  Cliesler,  plundered 

the  city,  which  had  revolted.     King  John  was  Iwrird  here 

in   this  year,      In    1225    a   great  tournament  w-^s   tjckl 

here.   Bishop  Blois  excommunicated  all  persons  concerned 

in  it. 

In  12U3  Robert  Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby,  Peter  de  Mont- 
foil,  carl  of  Leicester,  and  other  barons  of  their  con- 
federacy, besieged  and  took  Worcester.  The  c!irirch  was 
spared,  but  the  houses  rifled.  In  1264  King  Henry  III. 
was  brought  to  Worcester  by  Simon,  carl  of  Leicester,  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  In 
1342  and  1340   the  inhabitants  were   afflicted   with   the 

glague.  In  1401  Worcester  was  burnt  and  plundered  by 
Icndwr's  troops  with  their  French  auxiliaries,  whom 
Henry  IV.  drove  back  into  Wales.  In  1484  there  vv|p  an 
unusual  and  destructive  flood  of  the  Severn.  In  14H5  exe- 
cutions look  place  here,  and  500  marks  were  paid  as  a 
ransom  for  the  city,  which  was  seized  by  Henry  VII,  In 
l-'iS-i  the  city  suffered  from  an  eaithquakc,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  scourged  by  the  sweating  sickncis; 
in  1637  there  was  again  a  pestilence.  In  1642  Worcester 
was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces.  Lord  Co- 
ventry and  Sir  William  Hussell  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, and  were  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  horse 
under  Prince  Rupert  and  Piince  Maurice.  Colonel 
Fiennes  commanded  the  attack,  overcame  an  obslinnle 
r«»i£laiice,    and    took    possession   of    the    town.       The 


royalialK  retreated  lowardft  H>''  anoM  t«« 

cesses  were  committed  by  the  ii-.^c  .?.  ibe  t»i,h^ 
dral  wa.s  plundered,  and  the  inhabitania  wer?  leipiiraA 
to  raise  a  loan  of  3000/.  for  the  use  of  the  pirlminii|_ 
Defeat  neither  changed  the  opinions  nor  vreakene4  Uirfr 
solution  of  the  citizens.  In  1643  they  again  luscd  tmnif 
for  the  king's  cause,  the  walls  were  tepau«d,  ire&h  caaoM 
were  mounted,  and  other  evidence  given  of  reocwid  r> 
sistance  to  the  parliament.  Anotlwr  aege  ma*  mriiiawlll 
l&iO,  which,  alter  many  aallies  and  many  Bkinnuhc^HS 
conchided  by  a  treaty,     A  third  and  ir  >ilaMbtf1i| 

was  fought  here   by  the    same    co  :    p«fti(«  to 

1651.  In  the  month  of  August  Chailcs  11.  du^icnvd  tl« 
small  adverse  garrison,  which  were  in  poftaeuMan  •(  (kt 
town,  and  occupied  it  and  a  district  to  t'  "  j^  Ht 

Severn  with  his  army.     He  was  closely  w ;  \ti^ 

well,  who  encamueu  on  Red  Hill,  about  .  -^'nvi 

of  the  city.     While  the  assault  was  oondii  f**' 

and  ability,  the  defence  on  the  part  of  th.   i ,tii  4m- 

played  neither  courage  nor  judgment :  H  im  MWfti  bv 

some  writers  that  Charles  led  his  cavalry  in  i>ers4»ti;  taiil 

would  appear  otherwise  from  Lord  Clai"' 

The   result  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  r>  . 

rapid  flight  of  tlie  king,  which  waa  eff^iit^d  uiUt 

difficulty. 

The  site  of  the  castle  which  from  time  to  fiow 
tained  so  many  siegea  and  so  frequeutly   cbaoced 
vernors  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  calhedr.il.    Titi 
no  architectuial  remains  whatever.     A  .'unall  p«rt 
old  ecclesiastical  house,  the  nunnery  cf  WliUst 
called  ' The  White  Ladies,' is  sidl  standing! 
takes  its  name  from  a  house  of  Fir>»"i-.  «ti»  -i),i,  »i  /,., 
existed  here,  and  the  remains  < 
molished   in  1823.      TTve   Dynn 
Friars,  and  Friars  of  the  Holy  Trimty  had  liJcv 
establishments. 

(Nash's  Tf'ofcestershire ;  Grei 
cester ;  Report  on  Municipal  < 
Reports,  &c.) 

WORCESTER  COLLEGE,  Oxford.    This  coll«eN 
ginally  Gloucester  Hall,  was  founded  in  17^' 
the  wjil  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Bent  lev 
Worcestershire.  Bart.,  for  a  provost,  six  u  u"-. 
scholars,  the  scholars  to  be  eleiled  from  the 
Broomsgrove,  Feckenliam,  Worcester,  MxiinLr-.  .<r 
derminster,  or,  in  default  of  persons 
these  schools,  from   any   other   end'j 
county  of  Worcester.   The  schools  have  a  ]■ 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.     A  pre i 
given  in  all  instances  to  the  founders  kin.    No  v 
qimlified  to  ofl'er  himself  as  a  candidate  who  tuu  otft 
at  one  of  the  aforesaid  schools  for  at  least  tMO  )ta. 
vious  to  the  election.    Two  of  the  fellows  on  twifo'^ 
tion  ni.ny  continue  laymen,  provided  !'  '  '  ** 

grees  either  in  law  or   medicine.      1 
three  senior  fellows  of  the  foundation  i 

The  college  has  since  received  c  i  i  '  • 
ments : — 

.Tamos  Finney,  D.D.,  prebendarv-  of  Durham,  hft 
will,  in  1727,  provision  lor  two  fvllwwslups  aud  t«o 
larships  for  natives  of  Staffordshire. 

George  Clarke,  D.C.L..  Fellow  of  All  Souls  ColleflttP 
one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  for  the  I'ui**!*?' 
left  by  his  will,  in  1734,  estates  for  the  endowment  ol  •• 
fellowships  and  three  scholarsliii»,  the  scholaa  to  W 
elected  '  out  of  such  persons  as  are  bom  of  F.ne)i*Ji  51 
in  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  or  York,  s  a«. 

A  preference  i»  given,  uwteris  paribus,  to 
clergymen  of  the   Church   of   F      '  -  ' 
keeper,'  who  is  always  one  of  tht 
'  may  not  go  into  orders,  if  the  ] 
senior  fellows  shall  think  fit  to  i' 
provost  and  six  senior  fellows  (wl  ,     _ 

ibundalion  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  and  Dr.  w<j' 
are  the  electors. 

S.-irah  Eaton,  daughter  of  B' 
principal  of  Gloucester  HaJI,  ki 
for  the  foundation  of  seven  fellonahijto  a; 
ships.      Candidates   for   scholatvliip*  on 
must  produce  ceitificates  ^ 
respective  dioceses,  by  the  1 
by  two  or  more  respectable  iiji.u.iniUi  01  i\w  iimci 
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jiis  of  c!er|r>'nien  of  <he  Clmroh  of  England,  and 
luce  to  -•;  ill  1  he  University ;  the 

five  t>civ  ;.  may  be  presotit)  of 

ations  of  Su-    iiioma-s  r. ookes  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
e  the  electors.' 

llowg  of  the  college  are,  in  all  instances,  elected 
ie  brholars  of  their  respective  foundations,  and 
take  holy  ordera,  except  those  di.spenscd  with  by 
tw  before  mentioned. 

Ate  likewise  two  exhibitions  left  by  Lady  Holford, 
r  exhibitions  from  the  Charterhoiue,  and  one  by 
for  a  native  of  Yorkshire. 

•a  at  present  consists  of  a  nrovost,  twenty- 
L-en  scholars,  and  three  exnibitioneis  ;  the 
ol   niemberi  ujkjh  the  college-books,  Dec.  31st, 
s2»t1. 

ttronage  of  this  collect'  *    I;i  the  vicarajfe  of 

ah  or  Denchworth,  in  ;  the  rectory  of 

)n,  in  Bucks;  the  rectoi>  vj  i>j,inlor,  in  Hereford- 
le  rectories  of  Whitfield,  in  Notthamptonsihire, 
'admerton,  in  Oxfordshire ;  the  rectory  of  Neen 
i  Shropshire ;  and  the  rectonesi  of  Higham  and 
in  Sonieriet. 

rilors  are  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and  Worcester, 
'ict^chancellor  of  the  Univereity. 
>markable  that  Ihis,  which  is  the  most  modern  of 
ng  colleg:«s  in  Oxford,  occtipies  the  site  of  one  of 
at  seminaries  of  religious  education.  In  the  year 
John  Giffard.  lord  of  Brimesfield,  purchased  of 
itallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  some  land  and 
»  in  what  was  then  called  Slockwell  Street,  oh 
founded  a  college  for  the  reception  of  the  novices 
I  the  Ueiiedictine  abbey  of  Gloucester.  Hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Gloucester  College;  but  it 
frequently  called  Gloucester  Hafl.  Within  veiy 
the  monk«of  Gloucester,  at  the  founder's  request, 
d  their  exclusive  right  and  title  to  this  place,  the 
bent  was  enlarged,  and  it  became  a  place  of 
ioiy  for  all  the  novices  of  the  Benedictine  cora- 

meral  chapter  of  the  Order,  held  at  Abingdon  in 
e<fual  tax  was  imposed  oo  all  the  greater  abbeys 
Iternity  for  biiildins:  1(  .1   •  i  their  respective 

which,  with  the  aid  oi  >ns  from  private 

»«re  soon  erected,  being  (uviut-n  ironi  each  other, 
iguished  by  appropriate  escitlchenns  and  rebuses 
Joors,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  time  of 
III.,  on  making  Oxford  a  see,  Gloucester  Hall 
ihort  time  converted  into  the  episcopal  palace  ; 
lie  year  1559  it  was  purchased  bv  sir  Tliomaa 

*  founder  of  St.  Johns  College,  who  gave  it  the 
It.  John  Baptist's  Hail,  thongh  it  continued  even 
irtBore  geneially  known  by  its  old  appellation, 
miaa  White's  intermediate  establishment  acquired 
fable  degree  of  reputalioii.  though  with  some  in- 
ns, under  the  government  of  twelve  successive 
i,  the  last  of  whom,  admitted  in  1712,  became  the 
vosl    of   the    present    foundation   of   Worcester 

r  the  eminent  men  connected  with  Sir  Thomas 
DiiiiflRtion  who  received  their  etlucation  in  Glou- 

■  Tliomas  Coryate  the  eccentric  traveller, 
I.I'  ;!>y.  Thomas  Allen  the  mathematician,  and 
jybe  povl. 

PjNin  present  a  more  striking  contrast  than  the 
5ew  buildings  of  Worcester  College  as  seen  ttom 
court. 

[lapel  occupies  the  site  of  that  which  be- 

-ter  College,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  ccn- 

-i  1)001  Whelharasted  of  St.  Albans,  and  pulled 

Sdvtard  VI."'^  time  bV  Sir  John  Williams,  Knight, 

•  I-ord  Williams  of  Thame.  The  modern  edifice, 
^ plain  as  .a  structure,  forms  part  of  the  general 
•St  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke  for  rebuilding  the 
k'je.  It  was  lu-gun,  together  with  the  hall  and 
I  172(1.  The  r«f-const ruction  of  the  collepe  how- 
reeded  slowly.    The  range  of  new  buildings  on 

side  of  the  inner  court,  containing  the  provost's 
■hid  the  apartment*  of  the  fellows  and  scholars 
llllre's  and  Mrs.  Eaton's  foundations,  were  not 
FtiH  1776.  The  present  hall,  forming  the  south 
be  entrance-court,  conesponding  with  the  chapel 
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opposite,  was  not  finished  till  17W.  The  south  side  oft! 
inner  rourl  i  i"  (npied  by  the  old  buildings  whic 
belonged  to  ■  v  Hall. 

(Gutch's  aim  inai mere's  Colleges  and  Halls  nf  Oxfordi 
Ingram's   AffmoriaLi   of   Orford,   •  Worcester    College  j 
Oxford  irnitreriitr/  Cnlffidar  for  1843,  pp.  344-3.")  1.) 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Eng'land,  t^ 
bounded  on  the  noith  by  Staffordshire  and  .Shropshire,  OC 
the  east  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south  by  Glouccsteishireij 
and  on  the  west  by  HeretOfdsliire.     There  are  several  d« 
tached  portions  of  this  county:  the  most  important  contair 
the  town  of  Dudley,  and  is  surrounded  by  I  he  county  of  StaP 
ford.     Another  detached  portion,  lying  in  a  south-easterli 
direction  from  the  main  body  of  the  county,  contains  tin 
market-town  of  Shipston-on-Sfour.     There  extendi  in  thi 
I  direction  likewise  a  nan-ow  promontory  of  Woiceslershiie^ 
containing  the  towns  of  Broadway  and  Blockley.     Th« 
.  greatest  length  of  this  county  i.s  about  29  miles,  in  a  direc- 
I  tion  from  north-east  to  south-west;  its  greatest  breadth  ii 
about  22  miies,  in  a  line  ninning  from  east  to  west.     Wor 
!  cester,  the  county  town,  is  distant   from   l^ndoii  by  th^^ 
nearest  turnpike-road  112  miles.     The  principal  tiaffic  i»* 
by  the  railways.     The  area  of  Worcestershire  is  718  square  ' 
miles,  or  459,710  acres.    Tlie   gross  population,  in   1831, 
amounted  to  211,36,'),  being  an  average  of  about  272  per- 
sons to  a  square  mile.     On  comparing  this  amount  wit! 
the  similar  average  in  each  of  the  contiguous  counties'.  we,J 
find,  with  two  exceptions,  the  population  of  Worcestershire 
to  be  the  most  dense.     The  population  of  Gloucesteishire,^ 
accoitlins  to  the  returns  of  that  year,  was  about  307  to  a' 
square  mile;  of  Herefordshire,  122;  of  Shropshire,  165 j' 
and  of  Staffordshire,  347.     In  1841  the  gross  population'* 
returned  was  233,3.38.     In  respect  of  size  it  is  the  thirty- 
filth  of  the   English  counties.     In  amount  of  population 
(1841)  it  is  the  twenty-fifth. 

Surface. — Worcestershire  is  generally  a  flat  country;  ou 
the  eastern   and   western  sides  are  two  nearly  parallel*^ 
ranges  of  hills,  which  partly  bound  and  partly  intersect  it ;" 
the  intermediate  t^pace  is  !br  the  most  part  a  fertile  plain.  ^'^ 
The  eastern  range  r.frhills  commences  in  the  north  in  the  ' 
Clent  Hills  (a  portion  of  which  are  in  Worcesterhhire  and 
a  portion  in  .StafTordsliire  ,  extends  to  the  north-west  of 
Bromsgrove,  and  forming  near  Redditch  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  Warwickshire,  terminates  to  lhe1 
north  of  Evesham.     The  western  chain  commences  in  thel( 
neighbourhood  of  Bewdley,  and  runs  southwai-d  by  Ah-'' 
berlev  and  Martley  to  the  great  chain  of  Malvern  Hills,  in' 
whicfi  it  terminates.     The  principal  liiUs  not  comprised  iifj 
or  bordering  on   these  chains  aie   Biedon  Hill,  situatei' 
about  three  miles  south  of  Per»hore,  Broadway  Hill,  nea 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  county,  and  a  small   line  of  hills  extending  froai< 
Croome  northwards  towards  Worcester.  i 

Hitlers. — The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Severn,  the  Avon^j 
the  Teme,  and  the  Salwarp. 

The  Severn,  having  in  two  places  formed  the  boundary  of 
Shropshire  with  Worcestershire,  enters  the  latter  county  at 
Bewdley :   the  bearing  of  its  course  is  for  the  most  partj 
southerlv  :  passing  the  towns  of  Stourport,  Worcester,  andl 
I'pton,  it  becomes  near  Ripple  the  boundarj-  of  Glouce^ter-j 
shire  and  Worcestershire,  which  county  it  finally  quit-t  »K 
Cha.seley  Rye.    It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  eighty  tonij 
as  far  as  Worcester,  and  for  barges  of  fil^y  to  sixty  toni 
above  that  ciiy.     Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  navigation,  but  no  result  has  yet  been  accomJ 
plished.     This  river  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  abound! 
with  eels.,  lamperns,  and  lamprey. 

Tlie  Avon  enters  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  county 
near  Cleeve  Prior,  forms  afterwards  for  a  s-hort  space  its 
boundary  with  Warwick.shire,  and  followingr  a  slu(cgi.sh  ser- 
pentine course  to  Evesham,  Fladbur\-.  and  Perslioie,  be- 
comes the  boundary  of  Glouce&tershii"e  near  Bredon,  miitlT' 
Worcestershire  at  a  promontory  about  a  mile  from  'i't-wke*" 
bury,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the  Severn.     It  hi 
been   rendered  navigable   by  locks  throughout  the  whoW 
length   of  its  course  through   WorcestcnJilre,   which    k 
nearly  20  miles.    Vessels  of  sixty  tons  can  reach  Slratiordi 
upon-Avon. 

The  Terae,  which  bears  more  the  character  of  &  moun  • 
tsin  stream  than  the  rivers  that  have  been  before  men- 
tioned, first  comes  into  contact  with  Worcestershire  at  ttn 
western  extremity;  it  passes  the  town  of  Tenbm^,  a.nd 
forma  heie,  as  during  other  parts  of  its  course,  the  bou^ 
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dsry  jf  Worccatersliiie  with  Herefordshire.  It  tails  into 
the  Severn  near  Powick,  ahoiit  three  mile*  BOiilh  of  Wor- 
cester :  it  is  nut  navisrable.  The  stream  is  good  for  fi&hing, 
Knd  trout  and  greyiini?  ure  abundant. 

The  Sal  warp,  a  smaller  river  than  those  above  men* 
tioned,  riies  to  the  north  of  Bromscrove.  flows  thiough 
Droit  wich,  and  fulls  info  I  he  Severn  near  Claines. 

Roads. — The  piincipal  roads  are  from  Birmingliam 
throneh  Bromserove,  Droitwich,  Worcester,  Severnstoke, 
and  U()tan  to  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham,  and  Gloucester: 
this  line  was  formerly  the  main  i-ommunicat ion  between 
BirminifhRm  and  Brislol,  but  the  traffic  upon  it  has  very 
(greatly  diminished  since  the  construction  of  a  parallel  line 
of  railway  from  BiiminE;ham  to  Gloucester.  Another  im- 
portant line  runs  from  Dudley  to  Stourbridefe,  Kiddermiii- 
iter  to  Slourport ;  or.  leaving  Stourport  on  the  left,  throui^h 
Haitlebuiy  and  Oaibersley  to  Worcester.  From  Worcester 
to  Malvern  tlitre  is  considerable  traffic  on  a  road  com- 
municating with  Ledbury  and  Hereford.  There  are  like- 
wise eood  turnpike  ronds  which  connect  the  eounly-town 
with  Tenburyand  Bromyard:  mad-coaches  which  formerly 
travelled  aloue  them  to  Ludlow  and  Leominitter  were  dis- 
uonlinued  in  1842.  At  the  RBme  time  a  mail  from  London 
thioueh  Ovioid.  Broadway.  Bengeworlh  [i.  suburb  of 
Evesharai,  Pei-shore  to  Worcester,  was  taken  off  the  jroad 
and  the  letters  forwarded  by  railway.  Woi tester  is  distant 
from  Birminshara  by  load  20  miles,  from  Cheltenham  26, 
from  OxfoiiJ  n8,  from  London  112,  from  Bromspove  13, 
from  I^dbury  10.  horn  Bromyard  14,  from  Tenbury  22. 

Bailicays, — The  chief  railway  in  this  county  intersects 
it  diapcunally  fiom  north-ea&t  to  sovith-west,  and  communi- 
cates on  the  one  side  with  Birmingham,  on  the  other 
with  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham.  Gloucester,  and  Bristol, 
The  line  nins  nearly  parallel  with  the  turnpike-road  lead- 
ing from  Tewkesbnry  to  Worcester  and  Birmineham,  on 
the  south-east.  The  part  of  the  line  nearest  to  Worcester 
u  about  three  miles  distant,  at  Spetchley,  where  there  is 
a  station. 

A  portion  of  the  London  and  Binnin|;ham  liailway 
likewise  travenies  the  pariah  of  Yardley,  the  norlh-easlein 
extremity  of  the  county.  There  are  tram-roads,  on  which 
hoises  aie  woiked,  in  the  coal-districts,  but  none  of  them 
are  Ions;  or  of  i;reat  importani-e  ;  only  a  small  portion  of 
thai  which  extends  from  Siratford-ou-Avon  to  Moreton 
posses  through  Worcestershire. 

Cla«a/».— The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected 
by  several  canals,  which  are  of  preat  commercial  imjwrt- 
ance.  The  chief  canal  reaches  from  Birmingham  to 
Worcerftcr,  pa^siug  ihrough  the  sall-distriul  of  Droitwich, 
and  having  two  bmudies,  one  to  Dudley  by  Avay  of 
Halesowen,  ami  the  othev  from  King's  Norton  to  Strat- 
ford-npon-Avon.  Fmm  Dudley  there  is  a  canal  lo  Stour- 
bridee,  Kidderminster,  and  Stoiirport,  at  which  last  place 
it  opens  into  the  Severn;  it  was  projected  to  carry  on  this 
canal  to  Leominster  and  Kington  in  Herefordshire,  but 
only  n  portion  of  the  work,  from  Wooferton  to  Tenbury. 
and  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mamble,  has  been 
executed  :  funds  are  wanting  for  the  undertaking,  and  it  ii 
not  likely  that  it  mil  ever  be  completed. 

Geology, — The  t'eoloey  of  Worceslerehiro  has  been 
fully  detailed  by  Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  'Silurian  System."  The  county  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  new  red-aandsfone,  fia",  and  oolite  ;  other 
formations  are  visible  in  the  chain  of  the  IMalvern  Hills,  in 
the  districts  bordering  on  Tenburv,  Bewdley,  and  Dudley, 
and  in  the  Lickey  and  neighbouring  hills  m  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  Tli*?  new  rcd-iandstone  comprehends 
that  disliict  which  is  watered  by  the  Severn,  together  with 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  county  :  itr.  lower  beds  being 
found  round  Wit  ley,  Stourport.  Kidderminster,  Bromsgrove, 
and  Alvechiirch;  and  the  higher,  called  the  Keuper  beds, 
round  Droitwich,  Worcester,  and  Upton.  The  lias  lormalion 
is  found  at  Pershore  and  Evesham,  and  in  the  vales  w  atered 
by  the  Avon  ;  it  extends  from  Foster's  Green  to  the  limits 
uf  the  county  near  Tewkesbury.  The  portion  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  within  the  boundary  of  Worcestershire  consists 
of  trap;  while  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  Caradoc  sandstone, 
Ludlow  rock,  and  Wenlock  limestone  appear  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  chain.  Tiie  lower  coal  and  iron- 
stone beds  are  found  at  its  termination,  to  the  north  of 
Abbcrley  Hill,  in  the  Forest  ofWyrc.  Here  aho  is  found 
the  old  red-sandstone  fonuation  upon  which  Tenburj' 
stands,  and  which  is  the  prevailing  stratum  throughout 


the  adjoining  county  of  Hereford.     Bewdley  U  aitualti 

near  tlie  junction  of  the  lower  red-sandstone  with  the 

field  of  Uie  Forest  of  Wyre.    The  town  of  Dudley 

on  the  thicker  coal-measurea,  Wenlock  lime^om? 

iiig  on  its  north-west,  and  trap  at   Ro 

south-south-east.      In  the    Lickey  i«u 

'altered Caradoc  sandstone,' the  lower  coal-b 

the   latter  rock  forming  the  range   conned 

Clent  Hills  of  Staffordshire.     In" 

Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior  are  sttliii 

a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  manufacuntu.     .- 

leresling  account  of  them  is  given  in  a  pampbllj 

Hastings.    They  are  likewise  described  by  Mr 

in  his  '  Silurian  System'  (p.  31;,  to  which  work  we 

our  readers  for  very  accurate  accounts  of  1l 

and  remarkable  geological  phenomena  i 

a  paper  by  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  in  the  '  ■ 

actions,'  there   is  a  full  and  interestiug  account  i 

geology  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 

AgricuUure. — The  climate  of  Worcestershire, 
in  the  niiddle,  south,  and  west  of  the  county,  is  r 
mild  and  healthy,  and  the  fiiiits  of  the  earth  arc  I 
to  early  maturity.  The  vales  of  Severn  aod  Ai 
but  little  laised  above  the  level  of  the  &c-aj  aod 
been  observed,  that  an  elevation  of  sixty  yaxds  maka 
fcrcnce  in  climate  equal  to  a  degree  ol  latitude  tO' 
the  north,  soil  and  other  circumstances  remainioc  ^ 
same.  The  higher  parts  of  tli"  i.inn.ti-  lut-ivrMii  Tt-.n9». 
grove  and  Birmingham,  have  i  -<i 

The  higher  hills,  such  as  the 

tionally  colder  and  later.     They  tend  tn  <* 

between  them  from  the  cold  winds,  and  .^ 

ne«s  of  the  climate  there. 

The  Vale  of  Severn,  which  extends  about  90  mifil 
length  from  north  to  south,  contains  some  extivocljr 
alluvial  soils,  which   Irom  their  situation   are  adoir 
adapted  fi^r  rich  pastures.    The  banks  of  the  Avoa 
which  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Tewkesbury,  arc  bd^ 
consist  mostly  of  meadows  and  pastures. 

The  Teme  winds  through  the  county  for  about  JWi 
Along  its  banks  are  many  hop-gardens  and  orchardkii 
piuof  of  a  good  deep  soil,  and  the  lower  pait*  (cms 
meadows.     .Several  lesser  streams  run  in  their 
leys,  the  soil  along  their  banks  being  generally  _ 
cept  iu  a  few  instances  in  which  bogs  have  bees) 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters,  with  their  accuiiti 
peat.     Except  where  the  higher  hills  rise  i:i  p'.'li  *4 
surface  is  in  general  gently  undulating.     On^ 
county  consists  of  nch  loams  and  clay  koiI" 
which  are  met  with  near  Kidderminster  .. 
productive,  and  others  very  poor,  as  aboi 
of  Wolverley.    The  mixed  springy  grn 
loams  to  the  north  of  Brumsgrove  aicles> 
the  harvest  is  later  and  more  uncertn" 
few  counties  in  England  contain  Si 
as  a  consequence,  fewer  wastes,     \. ....... 

the  valleys  give  the  idea  of  vvry  successful  cultj-v^^tjcv^ 
soils  of  this  county  may  be  arranged,  without  ^^' 
to  great  accuracy,  as  ibllows : —  ^^ 


Li  '    '  and,  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 

L  '.im      .  .  .  . 

Mixia  iiiaiile  loams  adapt."^'  '~  -~ner»l 
culture,  fit  for  turnips,  hoi  •    • 

Strong  clay  loams,  which,  v.,...,v  u.^y  are 
drj',  are  adapted  to  hops,  fruit,  wheat, 
and  beans,  but  too  strong  for  turnips     . 

Nat  ural  meadows  along  the  cour^se  of  the 
rivers       ..... 

"L'planii  pastures,  parks,  and  plantations    . 

■U  ooJ lands,  roads,  villages,  towns,  and  w aler 

Wastes  and  commons 


m 


Tlie  farm-liouses  in  Worcestersliire  are  «;en*^ 
stantially  built,  but  they  are  oiten  i 
Willi  respect  to  the  land,  owing  U> 
common  fields,  which  are  nu 
modern  erections  are  on  excti 
offices  end  building*  for  the  couveimace  uj  im-  t*-^ 
not  of  the  best  construction. 

The  farms  are  most  of  them  •maU.   which 
antient  cultivation ;  but  they  ntv  gtadually  ei 
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sereral  of  tlietn  under  one  ienant.  Leases  are  not 
lly  granted  by  the  proprietor*,  or  demanded  by  the 
,  except  where  impro\fmenl8are  infended,  in  which 
ey  arc  usually  for  21  years.  Those  who  i^ant  new 
when  it  has  been  their  custom  to  have  only  tenants 

are  apt  to  load  thero  with  conditions,  which  at  best 
less,  and  only  impede  improvements.  All  that  is 
d  is  some  security  a(;ainst  over-cropping:  at  the  end 
leaae,  and  ajrainst  wilful  damage  done  to  the  land. 
»y  be  easily  secured  by  submitting:  to  a  sun-ey.  and 
m;  to  pay  damages  on  deleriorntion  of  the  Innd  ; 
lin^  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw,  except  on  condition 
basing  a  proportional  quantity  of  dung,  bones,  lime, 
be  laid  on  tne  land,  and  all  the  dung  made  in  the 
i.r  to  be  left  an  '  '  '  r  a1  a  valuation  by  the  snc- 
f  tenant,  whii-'  le  a  proper  quantity.     The 

fation  of  the  liu/-.^  ...t  a  rent-charsre  ^reatfy  tends 
ura^e  improvements,  the  whole  profit  of  which  is 
1  io  the  improver  without  participation.  It  is  a  very 
•lief  to  the  cultivators  of  hops. 
pTougtis  in  common  use  in  Worcestershire  have  two 

attached  to  the  beam,  as  in  the  Rutland  plo\igh. 
^e  usually  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  ea-^ily  ma- 
n^oils  which  are  not  stony.  In  the  vale  of  Eveshnm 
heavy  swing-ploughs  were  formerly  used,  but  have 
ftj  i^raduallv  to  lighter  ploughs  with  one  or  two 
In  the  light  sands  a  double  plough  making  two 

at  once  has  long  been  in  use,  but  if  it  is  drawn  by 
•ses.  it  occasions  no  saving  of  Inbour.  It  is  only 
rhere  one  man  can  plough  with  two  or  at  most 
lorses  abreast,  which  are  guided  by  reins.  Thus  a 
id  at  least  one  horse   is  saved,  and  good  work  is 

rther  agriculhiral  implements  in  use  were  formerly 
rts,  wa^jtrons,  rollers,  and  harrows.  All  the  new 
ents  have  been  only  lately  recommended  :  and  their 
introduction  goes  on  slowly,  roany  disappoint- 
ia%ing  arisen,  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  skill  in 
lurcrs  to  use  them  properly. 

wing  the  heavy  lands  is  still  the  general  practice  in 
'  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  against  this 
wiry  waste  of  labour,  without  any  return,  bs  some 
,;  but  the  defenders  of  occasional  fallows  have  ex- 
e  on  their  side,  and  will  not  altogether  at>andon  a 
!  which  has  hitherto  been  thought  economical,  as 
I  essential.  On  light  soils  roots  and  hoed  crops 
t  propersubstjfute  for  a  clean  fallow  ;  but  peas  and 
T  vetches,  which  alone  can  be  introducea   as  fal- 

f>s  oti  heavy  land,  will  not  always  prevent  the  ac- 
ion  of  root  weeds,  which  an  occasional  clean  and 

rrcd  fallow  readily  destroys.  But  to  tie  down  a  te- 
Iiavc  a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  fallowed  every 
an  unnecessary  restriction,  for  which  a  prudent 

"in  demand  some  allowance  in  the  rent. 

stations  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 

richest  soils  the  following  is  very  profitable,  but 
more  manure  than  is  made  by  t"he  crops,  vir : — 

>arley,  clover,  potltoes,  wheat.    Tlie  potatoes,  if 

im  nothing  in  the  shape  of  manure  compared  to 

r  require  ;  but  they  sell  well  wherever  the  popu- 
arge,  as  near  manufacturing  towns  ;  and  there 
«^Ti  always  be  obtained  for  back  carriage.  Wheat 
gr<Jod  alter  potatoes  as  after  clover:  but  with  due 
to  the  tillage,  and  the  use  of  the  land-presser 
s  soil  is  loo  loose,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  is  often 
a-iter  potatoes  :  and  the  two  valuable  crops  suc- 
2ach  other  bring  a  considerable  profit  to  tne  far- 
'  tnaking  potatoes  a  port  of  the  fallow  crop,  barley 
'  «ner  it,  which  is  often  better;  but  thisdiminishes 
*h  of  turnip  sown,  and  the  consequent  manure 
^stfle  and  tne  sheep.  In  (his  case  the  rotation 
:*Jrnips  and  potatoes,  barley,  clover  and  lares, 
^  the  next  course  the  potatoes  will  be  whore  llie 
r^^e  before,  and  vice  versft.  The  clover  will  be 
^^  part  which  had  tares,  and  thus  potatoes,  tares, 
'*■  Only  recur  every  eighth  year. 
^Iie  soil  is  heavy  and  not  rich,  the  most  common 
.  ftillow,  whsat,  neans,  barley,  clover,  and  grass 
'^  three  or  four  years.  When  the  land  i*  broken 
*^>vn  with  oats,  and  then  fiillowed,  to  begin  the 
*in.  This  is  a  good  system,  but  not  so  much 
it  ahotild  be.  The  clover  is  often  broken  up 
;  and  sticceeded  by  wheat,  which,  in   this 


case,  will  be  but  a  poor  crop.  It  would  be  belter  to 
down  the  land  wth  clover  and  gras»-se«ds  sooner  after  the 
fallow,  and  to  take  the  wheat  and  bean  crops  wh<  n  it  had 
been  recruited  by  leeding  with  sheep.  The  crops  misrht 
be  the  same,  but  arranged  in  a  better  order.  Where 
the  land  is  of  a  proper  consistence  to  beer  good  beans, 
this  crop  may  be  drilled  or  dthbled  on  the  glass  lands 
when  fii^t  broken  up,  and  be  succeeded  by  vvheat,  if  there 
be  no  couch-grasa,  and  if  the  beans  have  been  carefully 
hoed. 

Rye  is  cultivated  chiefly  to  cut  green  for  cattle  or  to 
feed  early  ewes  and  Iambs.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
crop,  when  rye  bread  was  the  principal  food  of  the  labourer : 
but  now  he  will  have  nothing  but  pure  whealen  bread  ;  so 
timt  rye  iaonly  cultivated  on  very  loose  sm  '  vvher* 

wheat  will  not  succeed  so  well,  and  it  isch.  -seed 

to  produce  early  green  fodder.  The  Sibenuu  >M,i>t-i  Latlejr 
is  88  early,  and,  in  general,  a  heavier  crop;  but  it  i<)  not  ■o'l 
much  sown  as  rye. 

The  average    produce    of  wheat   in  Worcestershire  i$  I 
higher  than  in  manv  other  counties,  which  proves  a  stipes* 
nor  average  soil.    "Tlie  old  Worcester  bu.shel  contained  9] 
gallons,  and  the  bushel  of  wheat  weighed  7U  Ib.^.    This 
produced  56  lbs.  of  tlour,  and  made  70  ib>.  ol  bread. 

The  wheat  is  reaped  by  the  siukle,  and  a  long  Mubble  i$ 
usually  left,  which  !:>  alternaids  mown  or  raked  up  ibr  lit* 
ter.  The  mowing  of  wheat  ia  not  yet  vejy  common,  but 
when  the  labourers  shall  have  learnt  the  use  of  the  ciadle* 
scythe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  more  geneinlly  adopted.  Iheif 
are  many  advantages  in  mowing  wheat.  None  of  thf 
straw  is  wasted  ;  the  harvt-st  is  sooner  finished  ;  and  th«  ' 
seeds  of  weeds  are  more  easily  destroyed,  by  sifting  IheiO 
out  of  the  corn  and  stiaw,  while  ihev  may  be  steamed  and 
increase  the  food  of  pigs  and  poultiy.  [WHK.'vr.J  Th« 
practice  of  fallowing  during  two  successive  wmUrs  and 
sowing  barley  in  the  second  spring,  has  been  ado)>ied  by 
some  farmers  with  great  success,  sheep  having  been  folded 
on  the  land  the  Ias4  winter,  Thus  the  land  is  made  very 
clean  and  manure  is  saved.  The  barley  thus  raised  i:*  good 
in  ({oality  ;and  the  giass-yeeds  come  up  well  after  the  (bid- 
ing. Oats  are  not  so  genetal  a  crop,  and  no  more  are 
usually  sown  thati  will  supply  the  wants  of  the  laiinerll 
horses.  Reans  arc  set  or  dibbled  in  by  women,  who  use  % 
line  to  set  Ihem  by.  Tiiey  nre  hoed  thiee  times,  and,  ia 
general,  the  return  iii  abundant,  frequently  40  to  4.^  busheli 
per  acre  from  3  bushels  set.  The  jtroduce  of  Leans  ii 
greater  than  the  wants  of  the  county  require. 

Vetches  are  a  valuable  crop  in  land.>-  which  are  too  heavy 
for  turnips,  either  to  give  them  lo  sheep  in  a  told  or  to 
soil  horses  with  in  theslablcs.  If  they  are. wvn  at  regular 
periods,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant  succeseiion  of  ihem  fiom 
May  to  November,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  ftowingf 
winter  tares  once  a  fortnight  liom  September  to  No- 
vember, and  spring  tares  fiom  Februar>-  till  May,  in  such, 
quantities  as  the  stock  may  require.  Thus  not  only  ia 
there  a  great  aaving  in  (odiler — tor  the  horses  require  no 
oats  if  they  have  good  vetches  with  the  pods  and  half- 
formed  seeds — but  much  excellent  manure  •«  made  for  the 
land.  Vetches  may  be  lookvd  upon  for  heavy  wiils  as  tur- 
nips are  for  the  lighter.  They  require  lev>  tillage  and 
hoeing,  and  clean  tiie  land  by  smothering  the  weeds. 
The  land  should  always  be  well  OJanured  lor  them  to  secure 
a  hea%7  crop.  It  is  not  advisable  to  wail  for  a  second 
growth  of  vetches:  as  soon  as  Ihey  arc  cut  or  fed  oU'.  the 
land  should  be  ploughed  ;  and  if  no  intermediate  crop  is 
sown,  it  can  be  worked  as  a  fallow  for  the  next  crop, 
uhich  may  be  wheat,  beans,  or  barley,  sccoiding  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  abundance  in  this  county, 
an<l  supply  the  markets  of  Uirmingtiain  and  Statlbrd^biie. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  early  and  i''»'  ii:.):iIof5  wluth 
have  provincial  names,  but  which  il  liffieult  to' 

descriue.  as  their  qualities  change  in  <  .'  li^.     Tur-  I 

nips  used  formerly  to  be  sown  broadcast,  a:  rners 

still  adhere  lo  the  practice;  but  all  the  bes  ispe- 

cially  where  the  funis  are  large,  adopt  Hue  «>yktein  ^j 
Howing  in  drills. 

Wolvcrley  sands  have  long  been  famous  for  the  growth  j 
of  carrots  and  for  raising  carrotnieed.  The  ground  is  | 
ti  ■     _'hed.     The  seed  is  mixed  with  sand  to  prevent 

i'  ■   by  its  edges,  which  have  small  hooked  fibiee  i 

nil  loiiMu.  A  drill  is  opened  by  a  machine,  and  the  seed  ' 
is  deposited  by  hand.    A  machine  that  will  drill  carrot 
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seed  19  still  a  desideratum.  The  time  of  £ov\inf  is  in 
March.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  hoeini;  and  weeding  ns 
Boon  as  the  plants  appear;  for  the  weeds  are  very  apt  to 
get  the  start  of  them.  This  makes  the  cultivation  expen- 
sive ;  but  the  return  is  ver}'  great,  without  much  exhaust- 
ing the  soil.  They  uell  readily  for  two  shillinga  per  cwt. 
on  the  spot,  and  a  crop  of  til^een  to  twenty  tons  per  acre 
is  not  uncommon,  that  is,  from  30/.  to  40/.  per  acre.  A 
part  Is  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  the  towns,  and  a  part 
given  to  horses,  who  arc  very  fond  of  them,  and  thrive 
well  upon  them.  The  oranp^e -carrot  of  the  lar2;e  varieties 
in  that  usually  sown.  The  Belgian  white  carrot  is  more 
productive,  but  not  so  saleable  in  towns.  Flax  is  not  cul- 
tivated Bs  it  should  be  in  the  richer  soils:  this  is  owinj;  to 
the  prejudices  of  landlords  or  their  agents,  who  prohibit  its 
cull  nation  as  exhausting  the  land:  under  proper  repula- 
tion»  it  might  be  a  source  of  great  profit  both  to  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  what  is  profitable  to  the  tenant  will  in  tne  end 
be  advantageous  to  the  landlord,  and  that  the  interests  of 
both  may  be  consulted  without  many  prohibitions  or  re- 
btrictiona. 

Hop-yards    occupy    »omc    extent,  and  are    attended 
with  great  risks,  as  well  as,  occasionaHy.  with  very  great 

Iirofits.  The  commutation  of  the  titncs,  as  observed 
lelbrc,  has  been  very  advantageous  to  the  hop-farmer. 
Tlie  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  a  perfect  garden  culture. 
chiefly  by  the  spade.  Much  manure  is  used  if  the  lard  is 
not  naturally  ver}'  rich.  Deep  meadow-land  trenched  up 
produces  the  most  abundant  and  certain  ctojm.  Composts 
of  rotten  dung  mi\ed  with  sods,  and  Bouietiaies  with 
■woollen  rags,  are  used  by  the  best  hop-growere.  [Hops.] 
The  average  expense  of  tlie  cultivation,  exclusive  of  the 
duty,  is  about  12/.  per  acre.  The  extejit  of  hop-grounds 
in  the  county  was  about  6000  acres  in  1807.  In  a  soil 
80  well  suited  for  orch,ards  as  is  found  in  certain  parts 
of  Worcestershire,  it  is  surpnsing  that  tlie  cultivation 
of  fruit-trees  is  so  far  beliind  other  improvements.  The 
old  orchards  are  filled  with  trees  which  once  were 
vigorous,  but  show  great  symptoms  of  age  and  decay: 
some  frcsli  plantations  have  been  made,  but  even  in 
these  no  great  sittention  has  been  paid  to  have  fruit  of 
the  best  quality,  cspeciallv  apples  for  cider.  The 
trees  stand  too  near  each  otlicr  to  bear  abundantly,  and 
they  aie  seldom  sufficiently  protected  from  injury  by  cattle 
turned  out  to  feed  on  the  ncibage.  Formerly  fruit-trees 
were  planted  in  hedgerows,  whitli  only  enticed  depreda- 
tions, and  did  more  harm  by  their  shade  on  the  land  than 
their  produce  was  woilh.  These  have  been  mostly  cut 
down.  The  deyp  loams  on  a  subsoil  of  soil  sandstone  are 
the  most  favourable  for  oichaixis.  These  are  found  in  liie 
western  part  ol'  the  county.  The  best  loam  inclines  to  a 
marl.  Ttie  stocks  are  obtained  from  the  nurseries,  where 
they  are  raised  from  crnb-Srecs.  and  sold  from  8<^.  to  If.  li<i. 
each  when  seven  or  eight  I'eet  high.  They  are  grafted 
alter  they  have  been  planted  some  time.  The  head  is 
sawn  oft,  and  the  scions  inserted  in  the  manner  called 
ernwn-gra/ttng  or  saddle-grajting.  They  begin  to  beai" 
in  about  five  years.  'In  the  choice  of  grafts,  sufficient 
attention  is  not  always  paid  to  the  age  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  graft  is  taken;  and  thus  many  disappointments 
arise,  from  the  young  trees  showing  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  diseases  of  age.  It  is  not  recollected  that  Ilie  life  of 
the  Eiall  is  probably  only  a  continuation  of  the  life  of  the 
parent  tree  ;  and  if  this  is  old  and  exhausted,  the  graft  will 
soon  show  the  same  defects  and  diseases.  Most  of  the 
favourite  old  sorts,  such  as  the  golden  pippin  and  several 
others,  are  now  neaily  extinct,  and  no  gi-attmg  can  renovate 
them.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  fine  soils  is  to  sow 
the  .seeds,  and  let  the  wild  tree  show  fruit :  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  wild  apples  one  may  be  found  that  i*  good  ;  and 
tliis  can  be  perpetuated  by  grafting  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, and  iio  more  :  cultivation  and  judicious  pruning 
will  greatly  increase  the  produce.  The  common  method 
of  making  cider  is  by  crushing  the  apples  by  means  of  a 
heavy  stone  rollinc  in  a  stone  trough,  and  moved  round  by 
manual  labour  or  by  a  hoi^.  Pear-orchards  are  comtuou 
•  in  Worcestershire. 

There  is  much  fine  timber  growmg  in  the  hedgerows, 
whether  advantageously  to  the  propiielur  or  farmer  may 
'be  matter  of  douljt :  elms  predominate,  and  grow  to  a  large 
nize  where  they  have  room.  There  are  also  sgme  woods 
iind  plantations  of  oaka  and  ash,  the  undenvood  of  which 


forms  valuable  coupiccs.      In   mar^-  of  l 

pleasure-grounds  wmch  sunwind  the  iseal.-.  if 

and  gentiy  are  many  splendid  trees  preser  • 

and  the  whole  country,  when  viewed  ftoi  -m 

giv  es  the  idea  of  a  thickly  timbered  couutry.  8U)«i  of  (rot 

richness. 

Draining  has  been  practised  for  n  iodon 

of  the   principal  estates,  chiefly  «>  oa's 

which  is  excellent  for  carryinL-  cd 

but  the  roodcrn  method  of  tlu  u'  wi 

well  understood.     Many  of  tlu-  ju/.  uiui.i:iu:>  on 
subsoils  would  be  much  benefited  by  this  cpeiat; 
nowhere  would  it  repay  the  outlay  better.    Pajing  awi 
ing  the  surface  of  boggj*  land,  where  the   grass  is 
and  sedgy,  is  practised  with  success  by  some  famitn 
are  not  restricted  by  their  landlords.     The 
potatoes,  which  always  do  well  in  the  a^hes  : 
wheat  or  oats ;   and  the  land  should  then   be 
B^ain  with  the  best  grass-seeds;  a  previous  di 
hme  will  much  improve  the  subsequent  ])*stwrft. 

There  are  not  so  many  irrigated  mea^lows  a» 
expect  along  the  banks  of  so  ma;' 
streams :  this  is  owing  in  part  to  tlu 
erected  on  every  stream,  wliich  prevcm  mc  i  < 
water  at  all  times.    Where  irrigationa  hav' 
blistied,  the  water  has  hern  brought  from  a  i.,^-.M>.N.'..«.< 
dialance  by  canals,  which  supply  several    farina  on  OM 
estate.     The  water  is  let  on  and  off  under  st  i  ict  r.  -ulnlic* 
and  the  effect  on  the  grass  in  spring  is  v 
is  no  doubt  (hat   many  more  water-me, 
fomied,  without  interfering  with  the  mills  ;    and  man}  ^ 
the  latter  are  small  and  iasignificant,  aud  do  oiore  hm 
by  obstructing  the  course  of  the  water,  than  they  »Su4 
profit  to  the  ownen<,  who  are  generally  also  propnetMi;< 
the  land  around. 

There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  in  Worceitenlon. 
They  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Herefordshire  and  Sactt 
Wales.  The  Uoldcrness  breed  luu  been  iutnsduccd.  m  A 
is  everywhere  else:  but  few  pure  cattle  arc  bred  latk 
county  ;  they  are  all  mostly  crossed  without  much  iulc> 
meut.  The  best  and  most  profitable  breeds  to  stoctilif 
rich  pasture  are  the  Hereforas  and  Devona,  which  gd  iM 
excellent  condition  by  a  summer's  run.  and  arc  thca 
in  the  stalls  with  hay,  turni])s,  and  oil-cake  in  »; 
\Gry  fat  beasts  are  sent  up  to  SmithfielJ  and  to  ' 
ham  every  year  from  this  county. 

The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Leicc8t«r  b(«edi 
suit  the  rich  pa.sturcs.    On  tlie  Malvern  HiJls  are 
small  hardy  sheep,  without  horn,  with  grey  faces  and 'i 
wtiicli,   when   fatted    at  a   proper  age,   make  eutliHt 
mutton.   The  Cotswold,  and  a  cross  between  them  aoilb. 
Ryeland  sheen,  are  approved  of  by  some  :  they  lati 
carcasses,  and  bear  large  fleeces. 

The  holies  for  farm-work  are  most  ly  of  the  stron] 
breed.    Oxen  are  seldom  used  on  a  farm.     A  Utllt 
pure  blood  would  greatly  improve  the  pace  aod 
farm  horses.    Tliey  would  be  lighter  aod  more  wtv^ 
thus  do  more  work.  • 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  deep  rich  lauajNiji 
as  are  found  in  the  vole  of  Evcstiam.  tlie  rowi  l^fc 
merly  very  badly  maintained.     In   1792  a  club»C*" 
men  and  farmers  was  established  for  the  espcci^ 
of  attending  1o  the  roads,  and  regular  rules  and  i*^^ 
were  drawn  up.  Some  of  the  members  beins  app 
veyors  of  the  roads,  and  availing  thcTT-    '    ■      ■  " 
of  the  highway  act,  without  any  r 
slatule.  duty,  or  additional  highwaj  ...i,^,-,  >.  . 
seeing  the  duty  fairly  and  properly  done,  made  .; 
the  roads  so,  thad,  from  being  nernK  iin:>:Ls--ili;r 
became  excellent;  and  the  mos*  i' 

opposers  of  all  improvement  .  >i 

great  advantage  of  good  commuuicatibaii,  luid  Wi* 
ol"  horses  in  co?isequcnce  uf  good  roaci<j. 

The  following  fairs  are  held  in  \\ 
church.  April  22,  August  10;   Bell< 
day  in  April,  IMonday  before  St.  Liiki 
December  JO.  for  hogn,  December  1  i 
ley,  Tuesday  after  Easter  week,'*  ' 
ffr'ove,  June  24,  October  1  ;  Dn 
ber  2S,  December  21 ;  Dudley. 
Evesham.  Februarj'  2,  Monday 
Monday,  Sejitember  21 ;  Feckci 


ber  30 ;  Kidderrainater,  Holy  Tlmrsday,  and  lhnr«* 


tv  4 ;  Kinsf's  Norton.  April  25.  Sepf  ember  o ; 
ter  T>iesday.  .Time  20.  Ti\i»?iday  before  All 
tber  1 ;  Rcdditch,  first  Monday  in  August ; 
I  22,Tne4dny  after  October  10  ;  StourbridEco. 
h  2i),  September  8;  Stourport.  weekly,  on 
rom  September  toChris1m»s.  for  linps;'Ten- 
I,  July  18,  "September  26;  Upton,  Midlenl 
Itsiin-niuisday,  July   10,   Tliursday  before 

Worcester,  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday, 
ister  week,  August  15,  September  If). 

weekly  markets  are  : — Bewdley,  Saturday  ; 
"uesday  ;  Droitwich,  Friday  :  Dudley,  Salilr- 
i,  Monday ;  Kidderminster,  Thursday ;  Per- 
ir;  Sliipston,  Friday;  Slonrbridge,  rrida)' ; 
dnesday  :  Tenburv.  Tuesday :  Upton,  Thnrs- 
■r,  Saturday.  Wecfnesday,  and  Friday. 
'otrvs,  <Jr. — Worcestershire  is  divided  into 
— Blackcnlmrst,  Doddin<rtree,  Hall'shire,  Os- 
Pershore,  which  include  about  170  parishes. 
lirwDLKY,  Bromsorove,  DvDLiry,  Evesham, 
INSTER,  are  de8cril)erl  in  separate  articles, 
fipal  towns  are  the  followinjr: — 
I  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  is 

amsll  river  S'alwarp,  116  miles  north-west 
6^  miles  north-north-eait  from  Worcester. 
ated  in  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  the 
t  contains  three  parishes,  St.  Andrew.  St. 

St.  Peter,  and  parts  of  Dodderhill.  Marl- 
Jalwarp.    The  total  pi>pulation  of  the  ho- 

was  2832,  of  whom  1346  were  males,  and 
liles.  The  number  of  houses  was  3S1  in- 
il  uninhabited.  The  entire  population  of 
^rards  of  3000,  a  part  of  the  town  being  be- 

of  the  boroufjh,  the  population  of  which 
IS  225.  The  population  of  the  borough  in 
The  Exchequer-House,  where  the  duties 
],  is  an  anttent  structure  with  stained-ijiass 
■re  are  two  prisons.  The  living  of  St.  An- 
Wary  Wilton,  is  a  rectory,  in  the  ^ift  of  the 
mjre  net  annual  income  of  which  i*  230/. 
k.  Peter  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  pirt  of  Earl 
averaire  net  aimual  value  of  lUO/. 
the  Municipal  Corporations  A<:t  in  1835, 

Droitwich  consisted  of  two  bailitfs  and  an 
ier  of  burgesses,  the  number  of  whom  in 

The  governing  chartf^r  was  22  .lames  I. 
n  now  consists  of  4  aldermen  and  12  coun- 
litnber  of  burgesses  or  municipal  electors  in 

the  Reform  Act  Droitnich  returned  two 
rliament.  The  g^-eatest  number  of  electors 
I  at  any  election  previous  to  1831  was  19. 

one  member  to  parliament.  The  number 
'he  register  in  1835  6  was  298;  in  1839-40 
B  357,  of  whom  34(5  were  10/.  householders. 
tary  borough,  which  is  now  extended  con- 
nd  th«  limits  of  the  municipal  borough, 
141  a  population  of  G.")88. 
ide  of  Droitwich  arises  from  its  salt-springs. 
;  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  but 
»s  been  much  increased  since  about  1725, 
pits  to  a  greater  depth,  where  the  brine  was 
ich  Salter,  and  from  which  it  rose  as  before 

The  quantity  of  salt  now  made  is  not  less 
IS  ayear.  The  Worcester  anfl  Birmingham 
ly  Droitwicli,  and  communicate*  witli  the 

raiide  Droitmch  one  of  their  stations  called 
mentioned  in  Domesday-Book  on  account 
red  from  its  *alt-springs.    The  charter  of  22 
(o  '  •■■'-r  chailens  none  of  which  are 

cxi  t  a  copy  of  a  charter  of  King 

Kb^..  T  *..r,;ory  of  >Vt)^ce^te^i.hire,'  vol.i., 
Vight  miles  »outh-we*t  iVom  Worcester, 
-fown,  but  contained  in  1841  a  population 
ing  150  visitors.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by 
Jy  for  its  medicinal  springs,  St.  Ann's  \WA 
I,  btit  for  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  t!i? 
e  wells  are  between  Great  Malvern  •' 
,  which  latter  is  a  small  village  about  tli 
ith.  The  Malvern  Hillb.  which  are  in  tiic 
rhbourhoo<I,  var)'  from  one  to  two  miles  in 


width,  awl  rjyr  in  most  parts  with  a  very  gentle  ascent  j 
■0  and  beautiful  views  into  W:iles  anil 
h  counties.  The  living  is  a  vicaraue, 
til  tile  nv.iia-c  lut  annual  value  of  181/.  The  chuich, 
which  formed  part  of  an  extensive  monsistery,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building  of  cathedral  form,  170  feet  lon^  by  fjO 
feet  wide;  the  tower,  124  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  surmounted  with  battlements  and  pinnacles, 
ami  has  six  bells  with. chimes.  The  architecture  of  the 
whole  structure  is  very  rich  and  light.  When  the  monas- 
tery was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  inhabitants  boujjht 
the  church  and  made  it  parochial.  Of  the  rest  of  the  mo- 
naster}' nothing  remains  except  a  gateway,  which  is  in  a 
fi:oo<l  slate  of  preservation.  The  monaster)'  was  originally 
endowed  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Pers/iore  is  a  market-town,  nine  miles  south-eA<>t  flom 
Worcester,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  -\von,  which  is  Ijere 
\  navigable  lor  boats.  The  town  is  well-built  and  well- 
paved.  Tlie  inhabitantjj  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  stockin-rs.  The  town  commsIs  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Andrew  and  Holy  Cros^s,  exclusive  of  their  town- 
sliips;  the  population  m  IH31  was  2iJ30;  in  1841  it  was 
281.'}.  8t.  .\ndrews  is  a  small  church,  with  a  s«|uare  lower 
containing  six  bells.  The  church  of  Holy  Cross  has  a 
lorty  square  tower  with  eight  bells,  and  there  are  some 
antient  monuments  in  the  interior.  The  living  of  St. 
Andrew's  is  a  vicarage,  to  which  are  attached  the  curacies 
of  Holy  Cross*,  Besford,  Dettord.  Brickleliampton,  and 
Rnvin.  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
and  of  the  average  net  yearly  value  of  200.'.  There  are 
ruins  of  a  BenediLtinc  abbey. 

Sftipstou-on-i^toar  is  a  innrket-town  situated  on  the  river 
Stour,  in  an  outlying  portion  of  the  county,  in  Warwick- 
shire, about  27  niile-^  ■  '-1  -MMih-east  from  Worcester,  di- 
rect distance.     It  \M  >  a  very  large  sheep-market, 

and  Sheepston  has  I ,.    -hipsloh.    The  town  liaa  uo 

trade  of  any  conscquenoo.  The  living  is  a  rectory  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Tidmington,  in  the  fril>  of  thii  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester  and  Jesuj  College,  Oxford,  alter- 
nately, of  the  average  net  yearly  value  jf  700/.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund.  The  Baptists,  MethodistB, 
and  Quakers  have  each  a  cliapel.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1632  ;  in  1841  it  was  1840,  including  103  persons  in 
the  Shipston-on-Stour  Union  workhouse. 

Stourbridge  is  a  market-town,  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  bridge  over  the  Stour.  The  bridge  is  of  stone,  and 
fomis  the  communication  between  Worce-.tcrshire  and 
Slatfordshirc.  of  which  counties  the  river  is  here  the 
boundary.  The  town  is  rather  irregularly  built  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  but  the  general  appeai-ance  is  haud.'^ome.  The 
market-house  is  a  spacious  modern  straclure.  There  is  a 
small  theatre.  The  church  was  built  by  sulwcriptiou  in 
1742.  The  living  is  a  curacy  in  the  parish  of  Old  Swin- 
ford,  in  the  gift  of  the  inhabitant  housenolderis  of  the  town, 
of  the  average  net  yearly  value  oi  134/.  Tlicre  are  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  tlie  Independents,  Methotltsts, 
Baptists,  rresbylcrians,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholic*. 
There  is  a  frte  grammar-school,  founded  by  Eiiward  VI., 
and  faid  to  be  richly  endowed,  but  no  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  was  :jiven  to  \\\i  commishionei^  for  inquir- 
ing into  llie  state  of  education  in  1833:  there  were  nine 
other  daily  schools  and  two  Sunday-schools.  The  pi^pula- 
lion  in  1831  was  C148;  in  1841  it  was  7481,  of  whom 
3654  were  males,  and  3827  were  females,  llie  manu- 
factures consist  chiefly  of  iron,  glass,  and  fire-bricks.  A 
bed  of  sand,  150  feet  below  the  surface,  is  used  fur  making 
llie  glass,  and  is  sold  to  a  considerable  amount  for  the  same 
purpose  in  other  places.  Tlie  bricks  aie  made  of  lh« 
IStourbridjie  clay,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  lor  its 
excellence  in  resisting  the  action  of  fire  ;  crucibles  are 
also  made  of  it.  Stourbridge  has  excellent  navigable 
communication  by  means  of  a  branch  I'lom  the  Dudley 
canal. 

Stoitrpnri,  10  miles  north  of  Worcesler.  \^  a  l)and»tome 
and  well-built  maiket-tovMi.  in  tlu'  niui  i'Ii\  id  f.owcr  Mil- 
ton, in  the  parish  of  K:  r  dlvl»ioii  of 
HalfihJic  hundred.  11  ii  place  wilhin 
the  laM  eighty  year*,  beUttv  .  i  il  was  asimall  umi 
InHiErnitiCTint   hnmlot.     ItM  ^u                     ciitiri'lj'  owiujt;  to 

u.    If  i«  oiiunted 
•rn  ;  and  the  htaf. 
n-irii- liiif  .'Mill  ;.,...,..   .  ivtes  wi^j 
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at  Stourport.  There  is  an  extensive  basin,  opened  in  1771, ' 
with  whails  and  warehouse*  lor  the  accomniodalion  and  as 
a  general  dfpot  ol'thetmde  between  the  west  nnd  central 
]iortions  of  tne  kingdom.  Stourport  is  a  great  marl  for 
hops,  com,  and  apples.  The  market-day  is  Wednesday ; 
and  there  are  several  fair»  in  the  course  of  the  year  lor 
horned  cattle,  hops,  &c.  The  hoiue*  are  chiefly  built  of 
bricU,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  and 
thriving.  The  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  consibts  ol"  a 
single  arch,  of  IFK)  feet  span,  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river.  The  inhabitantB  of  Stourport 
attend  divine  service  at  Milton ;  the  living  of  which 
place  is  a  perpetual  curacy  held  with  Kidderminster.  The 
population  of  Milton  chapelry  was  3012  in  1841.  Stour- 
port is  a  polling-place  for  the  countj'. 

Tenhiiry,  formerly  called  Temeburj',  a  parish  and  small 
market-town  in  the  upper  division  ol  the  hundred  of  Dod- 
dingtree,  17  miles  north-west  of  Worcester.  It  is  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  which  separates 
Worcesterslure  from  Shropshire,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  art^hes.  The  Kyre,  a  small  but  rapid 
stream,  which  falls  into  the  Teme  at  the  upper  end  of 
Tenbury,  olten  occasions  inundations  in  the  town :  this 
river  is'also  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  grass-lands,  hop- 
yards,  8iid  orchards  are  very  productive.  Mineral -springs 
nave  been  discovered  in  the  neit^hbourhood.  The  Leo- 
minster Canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  supplies  rt  with 
cheap  coal  from  the  Clee  Hills  :  this  canal  was  intended  to 
have  passed  from  Herefordshire  to  Stourport.,  but  the  ori- 
ginal design  has  never  been  completed.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable tmde  in  hops,  cider,  and  perry ;  and  the  making  of 
malt  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  town  consists 
chiefly  of  three  streets,  with  an  ancient  corn-market,  and 
a  butter-cross  of  modem  erection.  The  old  church  was 
carried  away  by  a  flood  in  1770,  and  the  present  edifice 
was  erected  in  1777.  The  livinji;  is  a  vjcaiage.  The 
market-day  is  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  April,  May, 
June,  Jvilv',  and  September,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  entire  parish  comprises  5450  acres,  and  in 
1841  contained  184.9  inhabitants,  namely.  Tenhuiy  parish, 
1177;  Berrington  hamlet,  2t77  ;  Sutton  hamlet,  186;  and 
the  hamlet  of  Tenbury  Foreign  (252>,  with  Kyrewoott 
(27).    Tenbury  is  a  polling-place  for  the  county. 

UpfoM,  a  neatly-built  and  thriving  market-town,  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pershore,  8^  miles 
south  of  Worcester.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Severn,  in  a  flat  and  fertile  pkin.  The  river  is  here  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  ;  there  is  a  basin  for 
barges  and  a  wharf  for  loading  and  unloading;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  canied  on.  A  market-house,  including 
imder  the  same  roof  an  assembly-room  and  a  court-room 
lor  the  use  of  the  magistrates,  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  and  the  old  church  were  in- 
jured during  the  civil  wars,  and  in  17f>6  the  latter  wa.s  taken 
down  and  the  present  edifice  erected.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory, in  the  gifl  of  the  bihhop  of  Worcester,  valued  at  917/. 
per  annum.  There  are  two  day  and  Sunday  national  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  the  former  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions and  the  latter  by  an  endowment.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  was  2600  in  1841.  Upton  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  for  the  countv. 

Worcestershire  iain  the  I*rovincc  of  Canterbury*,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester;  15  parishes  and 
fi  chapelrirs  are  in  tlie  diocese  of  Hereford.     The  diocese 
is  divided  into  10  deaneries. 
The  principal  benefices  are— 

N«l  V»lur.  rnlTon. 

£1,025    Bishop  of  Worcester. 

623    Trustees  of  D.  J.  Cooks. 

63.5     Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 
1,244    St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

762     Bishop  of  Worcester. 
1,408    Rev.  John  Keysall. 

€14    Lord  Ward. 

920     Rev.  Chas.  Turner. 

721     Bishop  of  Worcester. 
1,188     J.  J.  Vernon,  Esq. 
2,4<X)    Bishop  cf  Worcester. 
1,416     Ix)nl  Ward. 
1,170    Rev.  J.  Fenwick. 

900     Mrs,  Niblelt, 


Alvechurch  . 

Astley 

Bedwardine  . 
Belbroughton 
Blockley 
Bredon    . 
Dudley    .     . 
East  ham  . 
Fl  ad  bury .      . 
Hanbury  . 
Hartlebury    . 
Kidderminster 
Northfidd     . 
Redmarlcy  ") 
D'Abitot     ] 


-Croome,! 


and 
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Ripple      ,     .      .JEMBO     Bishop  of  Wmcejl 
Shipston-on-Slour      700    Dt-n  itlcr 

Stoke  .Severn      .       746    Loi' 

The  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishop  ot  Wor«i 
average  of  three  years  ending  in  ]831«  w**  681 
expenditure,  by  the  same  average,  yn»3€Jf.f  \eA\ 
yearly  income  of  656t>/. 

This  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit;  a 
lately  (1843)  taken  place  in  the  order  in  which 
in  this  circuit  are  visited  by  the  judge*.     ¥ot 
the  assizes  at  Worcester  were  held  immediatrljr 
of  Oxford  and  before  those  of  Statfordshire  :  Uie 
go  from  Oxford  to  Worcester  and  thence  to 
Statibrd  is  the  last  town  in  the  circuit, 
towns  and  principal  villages  are  Broai 
Little  Malvern,  Blocklcy,  Kckington 
Alvechurch,    King's  Norton,    Martley.    and 
Thirteen  unions  have  been  formed  by  the  Poor 
missioners  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
of  Guardians  meet  at  firomsgrovc,    Droitw, 
Evesham,   Kidderminster,  King's   Norton 
shore,  Shipston,  Stourbridge,  Tenbury,  U 
ccsfer. 

The  principal  gentlemen's  seataare — ' 
to  Lord  Coventry  :  Hagley  Park,  the  residence 
tleton  ;  Witley,  the  pn.>perfy  of  Lortl  Wartl, 
(1843.1  the  residence    of  the  Queen   J^ 
Grange,  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Robert  ' 
Castle,  the  episcopal  residence  of  the  fairi 
Orabersley,   belonging  to  Lord  Sandy.s 
Madresfield,  Bordesley  Park.  Stanford   < 
OverbiBT    Park,    Hanley    Court,    Kyre, 
Hall. 

Manufaefure*  nnd  Cmnmere*. — Iron  is  „ 
factured  at  Dudley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
are  likewise  extensive  coal-mines.     In  the 
of  the  county  a  very  large  quantity  of  nails  aje 
there  are  likewise  factories  for  fish-nooks  and 
pets  of  many  descriptions  and  qualities  are  made 
minster;  glass  is  manufactured  at  Stourbrir 
irig  glove-trade  is  carried  on  at  Worcester, 
manullactured  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  coo: 
occupied  with  agriculture. 

Hifilori/. — ^The  etymology  of  'Worcesfei' 
plausibility   adduced   from  '  Wyre-Cestre,* 
Castle  of  W)Te.  under  which  name  a  con: 

still  exibts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bewdlcv.  

history  of  the  county  little  is  accurately  known? 
however  manv  evidences  ol  its  oecupalion  hv  thf  | 
During  the  Kpptarchy,  Worcester  wns   !';  r 

cian  see,  and  the  inhabitanls  of  the  c 
C'celcaittstical  government.    After  the  ( '.  m  .■ 

governnu-nt  was  changed.  Earls  of  W  .; ,  i  s^  i  u  <• 
and  had  the  civil  power  confi<l>i|  t 
first  wasUrnod'Abitot. one  ol  \\  il.. 
lowers  and  favourites.  This  en:  I 
retained  or  lost  their  lands  ai 
fluence  of  the  party  which  thi\ 
ment.  During  the  war  between  Stfi)l»*!''ii  an<l  Ih*  | 
Maud,  and  subsequently  during  the  resistance  of  in 
to  King  John,  the  possessions  of  the  earls  o(  w 
frequently  changed  masters.  'On  the  re-e«tablia 
John's  power",  the  Church  of  Worcf-  hoeij 

\ras  very  partial,  laid  hold  of  that  o,  ofd 

(heir  piecmels,  by  which  they  so  nitun  iKminisbd 
commodations  of  the  castle,  as  to  render  it  no  !■■ 

the  habitation  of  the  sheriff"  and  !•■■   "' V-^ 

time  it  began  to  fall  into  decay.'  ■' 

the  land  was  at  that  time  in  thr  Hmi 
or  a  few  bairtns.    Of  th' 
took  place  after  Perkin  V^ . 
when    Henry    VIII.  dissolved    the   nuJUHstei 
deprivations  were  made  in  consequence  of  th 
of  several  gentlemen  in  the  county  in  ihi 
Some  of  the  conspirators  in  that  plot'retrent 
a])prehended  at  Hendlip,  an  old  hi' 
st ruction,  well  fitted  tor   concealh 
Dioitwich  and  Worcester.     Dunn:.    im      . 
Worcestorehire  was  on  sevenii  .      .^ii'iv   ■ 
contending  parties.    [Worcestkr.] 

Antiquities. — The  antiquities  of  thia  couilljr 
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iree  Roman  roads  have  been  trfu;ed :  Ick- 
»rMt,  which  ran  from  Alcester  norlhwRrds  to  Stnf- 
fiire  ;  a  second  road,  which  passed  IVoni  Tewkesbury 
plon,  Worcester,  and  so  to  Shiopshire ;  and  the 
ewTiy,  wliic'h  is  the  boundary  of  the  county  I'or  tome 
li-c  on  its  eastern  frontier.  Antient  encamonietits 
be  traced  »t  Malvern,  at  Brcdon,  and  on  the  nilin  at 
ibury  and  Witchbiiry.  There  are  many  remains  of 
MAStical  houses;  t-he  chief  are  8t.  \Viil»tan'»,  at 
jpter,  and  the  abbeys  of  Malvern.  Oorde»lev,  and 
HB.  The  most  remarkable  churches  arc  the  ca- 
Byt  Worcester,  the  churches  at  Kveiham,  Malvern, 
with,  Easthani,  Naunton  Beatichamp.  Stockton,  and 
cii  Leach.  (Nash's  H'orcestetthire :  Green'^  An- 
Cmt  of  fVorcetter ;   Corporation  and  Boundary  Be- 

STATISTlCa. 

ation  and  Occupatio>is. — The  county  of  Worcester 

%  variety  of  manufactures  in  hardware,  carpet- 

BJT.   Cf'oves,  and  china;  and  in  1831  it  ranked  tlie 

in  the  list  of  En^li!>h  counties  which  had  the 

I        v'llion  of  their  population   engaged  in   non- 

allLiial  occupations.  The  proportion  of  tlie  aerricultural 

latinn  waa  .33 -2  per  cent,  in  1831,  and  comprised  26.% 

!'  land  employing;  Inbourers.  12ti0  occupiers  not 

'ourers,  and  14,590  agricultural  labourerB.  The 

uuci   ui  the  male  population,  a;r"-"U  20  and  upwards, 

distributed   as  follows: — 8024   employed   in   oianu- 

»•;    13,G93   in  retail   tiades  and   nandicraftis ;  2083 

iJists,   bankers,  and    mcmberti  of  the    professions; 

l-agricultuval  labourers;   1525  domestic  servants  ; 

Jes  aged  20  and  upwards,  4336 ;  and  there  were 

lale  servants.      As  the  letums  of  Occupations 

census  of  1841  are  not  yet  published,  we  give 

rinj?  details  from  the  Popiilalion  Tables  for  1831  : 

iidley,  Stourbridge,  and  Ulil  Swinford  collectively, 

bout  4uO  men   employed   at  the   Ibrge,  who  make 

ki  chains,  and  the  heavier  kinds   of  iron  tools  and 

'jery;    at  ^Volverley,  Cradley,  Belbroujjhton,  and 

ry.  about  280  men  manufacture  gun-barrels,  edge- 

'  files  :  at  Tardebipe;  3G0  men  make  needles  and 

187  at  FccUeiiham,  and  a  few  at  Alvechurch, 

l-Bradley,  InkbeiTow,  and  Beoley  ;  at  Droitwich 

arc  m.iae ;  watch-springs,  in  small  quantity,  at 

iOre ;  and  the  number  of  nailers  througnout  the  county 

tflv  3000— of  these,  1 1G9  at  Brorasgrove,  575  at  Dud- 

laOat  OldSwinford.  162  at  Cradley.  122  at  Natlifield. 

ig's  Norton,  b7  at  Worley-Wigorn,  55  at  Bel- 


broughton,  80  at  Stourbridge,  and  42  at  Pedraore.  At 
iridderminster  (including  the  Foreign  of  Kiddermituier 
and  the  chapclryof  Lower  Milton./ 2300  men  are  employed 
in  making  carpets,  and  preparing  materials  for  that  manu- 
facture ;  at  Worcester,  and  in  its  subuibs,  nearly  1000  men 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  females  are  employed  in 
making  gloves  ;  the  finest  des.cription  of  china-ware  is  also 
made  at  VVorccstcr,  employing  about  60  men.  and  many 
Ivmales  in  the  burnishing  and  other  delicate  operations; 
at  Bewdley,  King's  Norton,  and  Yait'hy  various  articles 
are  made,  in  moderate  amount,  chielly  of  the  hardware 
kind.' 

If  the  registci'cd  baptisms,  matTingcs,  and  deaths  bore 
Ihe  same  proportion  to  the  actual  population  as  in  isil. 
the  population  of  Worcestershire,  in  the  uiidurm 
years,  would  have  been  as  follows : — .1 1 ,733  in  1 57(  i  . 
miajO;  7S.(«0in  1630;  87.312  in  1070;  104,132  in  17U0; 
and  102.910  in  1750.  The  population  actually  enume- 
rated at  the  following  decennial  periods  was  as  under  : — 

71,70'2 

82,513 

04.165 
107,982 
118,072 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  increased  &4,003,  or 
40'2  per  cent,     In  the  three  vears  ending  .lune,  1841.  the 

Eroporlion  of  marriages  to  the  population  was  1  in  114; 
irtlis  1  in  29;  deallis,  1  in  48;  the  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127,  :>1,  and  45.  In  the  sa-.ne 
three  years,  Uie  proportion  per  cent,  of  persoru  married 
under  2U'ears  of  age  was  lti-37  for  r  omen  and  (J- 12  for  men  • 
and  in  England  and  Wales  1378  lor  women,  and  4-69  for 
men.  (Fourth  Report  of  ih''  Ri-gufrar-General. )  It  appears 
from  Ihe  Census  Returns  ol'  1811.  that  183.964  person*,  or 
78-8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  bom  in  the  county  ; 
40,175  persons,  or  19  7  per  cent.,  in  other  counties  of 
England  and  Wales ;  363  persons,  or  1  person  per  1000,  in 
Sco"tland  ;  1411  pei-sous,  or  6  per  1000,  in  Ireland;  l<j 
pereons  were  boni  in  the  colonies;  23ti  were  foreigners 
and  British  subjects  born  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
place  of  birth  of  1151  persons  was  not  ascertained.  The 
number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  was  322  in  1841. 
The  number  of  parislies  is  stated  to  be  173  in  the  Popula- 
tion Returns  for  1841;  and  the  population  is  sepaiately 
given  for  286  separate  places.  The  population,  Sue.  of 
each  hundred  and  borough  in  1841  is  aliowii  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


M.k-*. 

1801 

67,«>31 

1811 

78,033 

1821 

90,239 

1831 

103.383 

1841 

114,664 

Total. 

Im.to»F 

13J„333 

1*1  Coot. 

160,540 

15 

184  524 

15 

21  l,.'^i'> 

15 

233,336 
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1,7  7.J 

8,24^ 

^6,71)1 

2l,8!t!' 

U,8J8 

1,341 
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7,156 

11,<;1J 
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l,fi31 

K,:if(0 

47.JI4 

14.35H 
],4S6 
•/,2C8 
7,243 

13,797 


118,671^ 
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4,24.^ 
14,390 
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13,37.' 
72,KC1 
3ft, 566 
22,931 
2,50« 
3,403 
11.691 
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im  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  41,646,  oc- 
i  by  4,5,512  families,  and  there  were  302  houses 
lag;  and  206B  uninhabited. 

Erpensfit,  Crime,  ,jfy. — Sums  expended  for  the 

the  pool" :    1748-40-50  (annual  average. "i,  9134/- ; 

1783-S4-K5  lavcragol,  34,50a/.     The  sum 

m 

}l  was  71.235/.,  being  10^.    id.  for  each  inhabitant, 
lL'1,109        „  M2      7  „ 

8:*.761  „  9  1 
{  .,  7  10 
s         „         D      4i  „ 

ul  iho  follo\Nitig  yeai's  ending  ffith  March, 
eaditure  ibr  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  aa  under  ;— 


11 


1S33.  tl»6.  18J7. 

68.»87f.        W,7«B^       M,;0«- 

Tlie  expenditure  for  th 
waa  81.612/.  The  total 
in  that  year  and   1842 


183S.  IBUi  iMO.         18^:>. 

S3j668/.        et.lH^t.        60,53W.    63^/. 

-      -fling 25th  March,  1834. 
in  the  sum  expended 
J2/.,   or  29  per  ccnL  ; 


namely,  in  relief  and  maintenance,  18,345/.,  or  22  per  cent. ; 
in  Buil's  of  law,  &c.,  2."j72/..  or  CH  per  cent. ;  and  in  rots- 
ceJIaiieouB  expenses,  691.5/.,  or  65  per  cent.  The  number 
of  poor-law  unions  is  13,  comprising  218  parishes,  which 
had  a  population  of  211,365  in  1831:  a  number  of  tlie:^ 
parishes  are  in  the  adjacent  counties.  Each  of  the  under- 
mentioned places  is  the  centre  of  a  union  ;  and  tlie  sums 
expended  in  the  year  ended  25th  March.  1840,  under  the 
heads  of  in-maintenance,  out-relieli  and  establishment  r"* 
salaries,  were  as  follows :  — 


W  O  R 


Btomairrova  .  , 
Droitwicli      . 

DuJ'ry     .      •  . 

I'reiham       ■  . 

Ki(lilcrml"«tLT  ■ 

Kiiiff*  Nuiton  . 

Mnrilcy     .     .  . 

Peithnrn  .  .  . 
Shiiitl-inoD-Stoui 

StmirliriJjL'    .  . 

Tcaliury  .  .  . 
fpinn  oil  Sevem 
W  orcc»l(rr      . 


ojmliiion 

In. 

Out 

u  liJi. 

Mill  ale  HA  nee. 

Relief. 

^. 

£. 

is^ta 

9U3 

3.749 

15,087 

).U^ 

a.ioi 

7,at4 

12.667 

S.3W 

^.908 

4,. '•90 

U.7'>l 

I,6W 

13.093 

'.'» 

2."57 

12,b&i 

404 

2,7CW 

V),<i30 

£88 

6.1(^4 

8J.91I 

723 

3,»J 

T.l'to 

EM 

1.6M 

)5.1S« 

040 

a,4»o 

26,542 

l,^ll 

2,CM 

Tlic  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quaili-i-s  ending  LaJy-dav.  1841  and  1842.  were  tis  fol- 
lows:— In  1841— in-door,  2459;  oiil-door,  17,288;  total, 
19,747.  of  whom  r>0(59  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers  :  in 
1842— ill-door,  2027;  out-door,  19.748;  total,  22,U75,  of 
whom  6228  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers.  The  jnopor- 
lion  in  1841  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  to  the  fotal 
population  was  7  per  cent.,  which  is  2  per  cent,  less  than 
the  average  for  England.  The  expense  for  iti-mnintenance 
and  out-relief  was  C2.243/.  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day, 
1842,  being  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preceding: 
year.  There  were  265  lunatics  and  idiots  chait^eable  on 
the  poor-rate  in  IKIG,  or  1  in  798 ;  in  En«:land,  1  in  1033: 
and  in  August,  1842,  the  number  chargeable  was  284.  In 
1833-6  there  were  1()58  hsiitacd  children  chargeable  on  tlie 
poor-rate,  or  1  in  200  of  the  whole  populalion  ;  in  England 
t  in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  I8;3b  was 
M'},  or  1  in  19;  ihe  proportiun  lor  England  \)dng  1  m  20. 
The  mimber  affiliated  in  183-1-5  was  127,  and  C2  in  1835-6. 
The  annual  value  of  real  projwrly  assessed  to  the  pro^ 
perly-lax  in  1815  was  799,1505/. ;  property  assessed  to 
occupiers,  009,7:14/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  pvofesiions, 
&c..  were  assessed  at  274,458/.  In  182:1-0  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  nsstjssed 
was: — land.  74-9  parts ;  dwelling-houses,  18-n  parts;  mills, 
factories,  &c.  3*7  parts;  manorial  j  lofits,  &c.  2'5  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  n  d  property  assessed 
to  the  poor-rate  iu  1841  was  as  follows  :  — 

On  landed  properly  .  .  £605,610 
Dwelhng-houses  .  .  .  .*?2:MHi7 
All  other  kinds  of  property  ,        CC,0*.K 

Totol  .  .  £905.242 
The  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rales  in  the  above  year 
was  t)(i.l85/.,  being  a  rate  of  Is.  11  J.  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  assessed.  The  total  annual 
value  of  real  propcdy  in  the  county  in  1841  amounted  lo 
41.  5*.  3d.  for  each  inhabitant ;  or  1/.  Cy.  4i/.  per  acre. 

The  county-rale  levied  at  different  periods,  and  (he 
principal  disbursements  for  the  same  periods,  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 

I80i.        im.        I3J1.        J831.       183.S. 
.     4,975    5808    7,036    8,578  10,766 


Kdatilulimont 

).m 

1.221 
J,J!» 

?.? 

i.n6'i 

944 

l.<r;« 

79) 

ti06 
643 
1,603 


Tout. 

'/." 
C,M3 
6fi.H 

•i.MO 
7.V»T 
fl,3<"2 
4.tW 

:t,<)09 

8,4.™ 
6.341 
M2U 
4,773 
5.S37 


Income       «     . 

Expenditure  : — 
Bridges    ,      . 
Gaols 
Pvisonere 
PiOsecutioas 
Constables  and 
Vagrants  . 


33 

258 

1.145 

044 


180 

14157 

700 

425 


360 

415 

1,821 

1,0(37 


605 

371 

3.72G 

2,8-23 


riT 


290 

a,ia5 

3,837 


4C3       288       eOt>       674       524 


The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  m  1834  are 
as  follows : — Bridges,  building,  repaws,  Stc.  168/. ;  gaols, 
houses  of  correction,  and  maintaitiing  prisoners,  3.2GD/. : 
proseculiouft,  3140/.;  clerk  of  the  peace.  611/.;  convey- 
ance of  prisoners  belbie  trial,  52i)/. ;  conveyance  of  Irans- 
ports,  321/. ;  vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying,  2i)7/.  ; 
eonstableA,  Jiigh  and  special,  2tK)/. ;  coroneiv  246/. ;  miscel- 
laneous, 419/. :  total,  9295/. 

The  length  of  streets  and  highways,  and  the  expendilure 
thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839:  — 

Streets  and  roads  repaii-ed  under  local  acts    41 

Turnpike  roads 428 

All  other  higluvaya     ....     1464 

1936 

Amount  of  ntes  levied        ....     £16,269 
Expended  in  repairs  of  highwnys       .    £15,862 
1.AW  and  other  expenses  .         '.         .  62 

Total  expi-ndilure     .         .         .      . £l.5,ff25 

The  number  of  ttinipike  Iruis,  jn   1810,  was  22;   the  j  •^'"'■■' 
iucoDM  Horn  tol]j>,  35,051/.;  parish  compositions  in  lieu  ot'^ 


penditure  iur  the  sa 
of  5660/.  V-'  '    <** 
and  roort;, 

debt  was  l.,^ 

England  the  pj< 

ihe  proportion  >  _ 

per  cent. ;  in  England  12  per  cent. 

The  church-rates  amounted  lo,")436/.  in  1R3? 
applicable  to  Ihr  Mme  i 
sources,'  the  amount  froi; 
oluded  under  this  head,  bein;;  ll'JL>/.  in  1SJ2. 
8800/.  was  expended  in  iKi'J  lor  the  purpcAps 
blishment,  of  which  4591/.  weie  for  rej' 
There  was  a  debt  of  7885/.  secured  on  Ih 

Crime. — Number    of  pei-sonf    ehafgevi    - 
offences  in  the  septennial  periods  ending  18!; 
and  1842. 

n\3-Vi.      1S20-96.        \$S7-9$. 
Total  .         .  1208        1331         19W 

Annual  average    .  172        1 90  2- 

The  numbers  committed,  oonvit;U.'d,  and   .. 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  ?i«  under: — 

18J4.  lajs.  183«.  iS37.  1m:U.  Ii39.     |ff««. 

Comraltlo4  .377  273  SH  4*9  4?7       '    •        ■  - 

.\cquiltpil     .112  Gd  10<t  127  lid 

LtnnicUKl     .    SfvS  209  219  2h2  25»J 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  pcrhons  • 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in 
Wales,  1  in  506. 

or  609  otfendem  (507  males  and  102  ftimales)  Xiiti 
the  assizes  and   lessiuns  in  1842,  there   Here 
with  offences  against  the  person  ;  38  with  offe 
property  committed  with  viol''n..'     -Xr.A     \i.7-l! 
cases  of  simple  larceny)   with 
committed  without  violence  ;   i 
with  malicious  offences  against  proj 
with  forgery  and  uttering  base  mi; 
misdemeanours.      Of  418  persons   cuiivicted,   1. 
whom  sentence  of  death  was  recorded,   wns   t 
for  life  ;   6  other  offendei-s  were  aU.i 
13  for  periods  above  ten  and  not  e\ 
13  for  periods  above  seven  and  not  t  ;. 

and  50  lor  terms  of  seven  years;  m;i,;  ._    <} 
None  were  sentenced  to  imptisonmeut  ior  peri 
I  irig  two  years;  8  were  imprisoned  for  a  |icnud 
,  ceeding  two  years;  48  for  abo\'- -iv  ,,,.^,.11,.  ..,,.1 
ceeding  one  year;  and  264  for 

15  were  whipped.     Of  tha  lUl  , 

found  not  guilty  on  trial ;   in  the  case  of  71  no 
Ibund ;    and  in  21   instances  there  was  no  p 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  commi'* 
were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  23 ;  16  | 
23  and  .30  ;  and  10  per  cent,  between  30  a.id  ii» 
age.    Tile  degree  of  instruction  was  not  ascertain 
many  as  23  cases :  200  males  and  50  females  coqU 
lead  nor  write  ;  265  males  and  44  females  could 
write  imperfectly  ;    16  males  and  7  females  couM 
write  well ;  and  4  males  had  received  a  superior  ti 
The  proportion  of  uniiistructed  criminals  in  the  co 
an  avcMge  of  several  years  was  96' 5  per  cent;  ^ 
land  and  Wales  89*3  per  cent. 

Savin;(i'  Bands. — There  are  nine  of  t 
in  tho  county,  and  the  proportion  of  dev- 
population  is  higher  than  usual,  th'.' 
about  20  pei'sons;  and  1  depositor  1... 
The  average  amount  invested  by  all  cl- 
wa**  33/.  in   1841  :  in  England,  29/.     Tiu    . 
])ositor8  and  amount  of  depooits  to  each  ol  liit; 
yeai-b  were  &s  under : — 

13;j6.  18^C 

No.  ofiUiKMllon     8,Hll  0,111  2 1       \>) 

The  distribution  of  Ihe  sums  nistxttu  m  1830^ 
1840  is  shown  in  the  followuig  table  :— 

ItJO.  •  ITM. 


iodiij 


_i  w- 


IVT*>tt, 


t,9iy  si3.7«o    7,m  ti;.a»  Itjn 


IVpn.    lit\>f» 

(»».    tlr^• 

£ 

ftttora. 

... 

Not  cxevedioit     JM 

J,;ia3     2"', 

U) 

I.'jTO      CI 

ItIO 

1.0.''-      ■^- 

1J« 

it.r 

soo 

I1 

Altovf      ,     .      &0 

111;       -.,. 

.- 

.*»■.«► 


W  O  R 


569 


W  O  R 


ImmU  of  106  friendly  socielie*,  not  reckoned  above, 
I,  In  1840.  to  H,0OW. ;  and  71 18/.  were  invested  by 
lable  institutions. 

( FrancAitf.— The  actual  number  of  county  votere 

in  1835.  in  the  eaxtem  division  wa»  5867,  and 

»e  western  division  ;  and  in  1839-40  the  numbers 

were  aa  under : — 


ToUl 

ToM 

E.dir. 

W.  dJT. 

19»40. 

1H3S4. 

ca  of  every  claw  . 

4909 

3370 

827e 

7704 

eri  and  cuitomary 

•        •        • 

221 

106 

417 

403 

«i  for  life  or  term 

'        .         «        • 

117 

151 

268 

321 

la  at  will    , 

1006 

838 

1843 

1814 

mad  mortgageei    . 

32 

7 

39 

88 

Ibv  office     . 

B  duplicate  qualifl- 

10 

4 

14 

31 

1           •                   • 

34 

2 

30 

58 

6328       45HQ    10,917    10,470 
ion. — Summaiy  of  Retunu>  made  to  Parliament 


loob 

if  infants  at  such  school:^ ; 

m  2  to  7  years : — 

Male* 

Females 

Sex  not  specified 


Bchnnl*.     SrhoUr*.    Total. 

77 


003 
1021 
411 


Pl».         .  .  .       474 

children  at  auch  schools ; 
pi  4  to  14  yean  :— 
Male*         , 
Females     . 
Sex  not  specified    . 

Schools     .  .      5j1 

Idren  under  daily  iu' 

<  ■  •       • . 

bI«       .  .  .       232 

r  children  at  such  schools ; 

4  to  15  year*: — 
Mal« 

Femaiea    .  « 

Sex  not  speciAed  . 

Maintenance  qf  Schools. 


7310 
5,581 
2.KC 


2,333 


15.523 


17,838 


9,202 
9,707 
1,790 


20,706 


*Jf^m 


Rt,  l»j  ••i»ic«pii»<». 


4051 


sa  I  «.Si 

83S    19.118 


•jr,i>  2i,a7« 


p;  fv» 


SrMt.     *^ 
Un. 


n 

i 


403 


1171 

JKA 

06 


MCi 


I  trttliw. 


}ier.la.     SdwUri. 


1 

33 


7«5 
1999 


kols  established  bj  Diiaenter^  included  in  the 
p.  *re— 

~  Scbolan. 

mU  .  .  .  18.  containing    1,000 

hools  .  .81  „  8,9SJ 

lools  establislied  since  1818  are — 

or  daily  schools  278,  containing   8,843 

144  ..         11.973 

•  —  "f  boola  are  attached  to  33  schools, 
v -schools,  attended  by  849  children, 

places  where  no  other  school  exists. 

5choois«  containing  1828  childr«1,  were  both 

id  day  schools^    The  number  of  board ing-trC hools 

and  the  scholars  are  included  in  the  above  re- 

total  number  01*  cliildren  returned  ax  attending 

day  fcchools  ol'aJi  kinds  is  38,054 ;  in  1841  the 

of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages 

vra»  19,312,  and  17,090  were  between  10  and 

,002;   or  from  3  to  15  the  total  number  of 

county  waj*  43,149.     On   an  average   of 

June,  1«41.  the  number  uf  persona  mar- 

the  register  with  marks  was  4G  per  cent. 

61   for  the  women,  the  average  for  Eng- 

tively  33  and  49. 

b.  1751. 


WORD.     [Notion,  Notioval;  Vkru.3 

WORKHOUSE.  Relief  to  the  indigent  U  of  two  kinds, 
in-door  relief  and  out-door  relief.  In-door  relief  is  relief 
in  the  workhouse.  At  first  workhouses  appear  frequently 
to  have  combined  the  character  of  a  bndewell.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  poor  of  London  were  clasbtd  into 
three  great  divisions,  and  the  third  compribed  the  '  thrill- 
less  poor."  namely,  1,  the  rioter  that  consumeth  rII  ;  2,  the 
VHgnbond  that  will  abide  in  no  place  ;  3,  the  idle  person, 
aa  the  strumpet  and  others  :  and  the  king,  who  had  been 
moved  to  the  necessity  of  alms-deeds  by  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Ridley's,  provided  ho^itats  for  'the  poor  by  impotency  *  and 
'the  poor  by  casualty,'  and  Bridewell  was  allotted  to  the 
*  IhrilXless  poor."  The  workhouse  at  Hamburg,  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  still  called  the 
Correction  and  Poor  House.     The  Canterbury  Local  Act, 

Kassed  in  1727,  expressly  orders  the  bridewell  and  work- 
ouse  to  be  kept  up  within  the  same  ]>rL'cinetH;  and  ttiev 
were  only  separated  under  an  act  passed  in  1H42.  A  cen- 
tiu^'  and  a  half  ago  it  was  common  for  wnters  to  speak  of 
the  workhouse  as  a  place  where  idlers  and  vagabomis  were 
set  to  work.  (See  '  ^^  orkhouse,"  Johnson's  Dictionary.)  The 
general  character  of  our  early  statutes  relating  to  the  poor 
was  harsh,  and  indigence  was  treated  as  a  penal  offence. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  poor-laws,  was  to  provide  employment 
for  the  destitute.  Tlie  overseers  and  justices  of  the  peace 
were  directed  to  set  to  work  children  who^e  parents  were 
unable  to  maintain  them ;  and  also  adult  pei'sons  who 
had  no  means  of  maintaining  themselves,  and  who  used 
no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  life  ;  for  which  purpose, 
with  the  fiind  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  convenient 
stock  was  to  be  purchased  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
iron,  and  other  ware  and  stuff.  The  43  Eliz.  also  autlio- 
rised  overseers  and  churchwardens  to  build  cottages  on 
waste  land  for  the  poor  to  inhabit,  and  to  place  inmates, 
or  more  families  than  one,  in  one  cottage  or  house,  such 
cottages  or  houses  to  be  used  thereafler  only  for  the  poor. 
In  many  places  the  poor-house  or  workhouse  was,  and  ia 
still,  called  the  House  of  Industry,  as  the  object  was  to 
render  it  a  place  of  occupation  for  the  destitute  poor. 
Great  expectations  were  entertained  of  deriving  a  profit 
from  their  labour.  The  workhouse  became  a  linen  or 
woollen  factor}';  or  sacks,  nets,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  were  manufactured.  Sometimes  land  was  rented 
or  purchased,  and  the  inmates  ot  the  workhouse  were  cm- 
ployed  in  agricultural  labour.  The  final  extinction  of 
poor-rates  was  regarded  as  a  not  impossible  result  of  these 
schemes  of  workhouse  indiutry.  In  1704,  when  the  popu- 
larity of  these  schemes  was  at  its  height,  De  Foe  clearly 
pointed  out  their  inevitable  operation,  and  especially  their 
effect  on  independent  labour ;  but  he  was  scarcely  heeded. 
Nearly  a  century  aflenvarda  houses  of  industrj-  were  erected 
in  Suffolk  on  a  grander  scale  than  the  mant>ioiu>  of  the 
wealthy.  Instead  of  being  employed  as  a  test  of  destitu- 
tion, these  workhouses  were  intended  to  provide  occupution 
for  all  the  unemployed.  The  result  may  be  staled  in  a  lew 
words.  In  1835  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  then  an  .-Vssistant  Poor-Law  Commissioner.  '  The 
yards  were  surrounded  with  extensive  workshops ;  large 
rooms  in  the  main  building  were  filled  with  machineiT ; 
but  the  only  bu.sy  thing  in  the  estubhshment  wivt  the 
spider,  which  had  spun  its  web  on  the  apinning-wheels.* 
{,Yor  further  details  of  the  complete  failure  of  these  enla- 
blishments,  see  the  Second  Annual  Report  nf  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners.) 

Just  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor-Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  in  1834,  the  poor-houses  I'miscalled  \>  ■'-''■^  ■-••i) 
presented,  generally  speaking,  only  accumulati  s 

of  mal-administralion.  Absence  ofclaa^iificatioii.  ,     •< , 

and  employment,  and  extravagant  allowances,  rendered 
them  prolific  nurseries  of  pauperism  and  vice.  Sotae  of 
the  ca«ea  of  workhouse  corruption  would  be  ludierous, 
had  they  not  exhibited  practices  so  thorouglily  demoial- 
ixing.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  casea.  say  th« 
Comminionera  of  Poor-Law  Inquiry,  in  1834,  the  wmk- 
house  was  'a  large  almshouse,  in  which  the-  re 

trained  in  idleness,  ii;noranee,  and   vice;    the.  .  i\ 

maintained  -       ' — 'ish  fti>d  sensual  indolenct  ;       .■    .lu-ed. 
and  more  i  >■  exposed  to  all  tlie  mistiy  thai  is  in- 

cident to  dv.v  ...1,^   ;.i  ->"••'  VI  «i.i-i.-tv  .»il!Mi;t  •.'incn;in»>J»t 

classification  ;  and  t  -te<ij 

food  far  exceeding  Lo! 
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the  diet  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  persona  who  contribute  to  their  support' 
(p.  31).  And  ^et,  by  30  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  passed  in  1790, 
the  right  of  visiting  any  workhouse  at  all  times  of  the  day 
was  conferred  on  justices  of  the  peace  and  clergymen ; 
and  on  their  representation  the  overseers  were  liable  to  be 
summoned  at  quarter-sessions,  when  the  justices  could 
make  orders  and  regulations  for  the  remedy  of  any  defects 
in  the  workhouse  management.  The  cnief  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  of  Poor-Law  Inquiry  in  1834 
was  to  uniU  parishes  '  for  better  workhouse  management.' 
This  is  :thc  om[in  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions.  As  soon  as 
the  Poor-lAW  Commissioners  were  appointed,  they  imme- 
diately directed  their  attention  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  workhouse  system.  Their  '  main  reliance  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  pauperism,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
independent  habits  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  is 
founded  on  the  workhouse  system.'  {Second  Annxtal  Re- 
>ort,  p.  5.)  Out-door  relief  is  prohibited  in  a  number  of 
Tnions.  The  old  parish  workhouses  and  wretched  parish 
cottages  occupied  by  paupers  have  been  sold.  New  work- 
houses, capable  of  containing  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  inmates  and  upwards,  have  been  erected  in  nearly 
every  Poor-Law  Union,  Boards  of  Guardians  being  assisted 
by  loans  of  Exchequer  bills,  to  be  repaid  in  twenty  years. 
Rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  Union  work- 
houses have  been  framed  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 
In  the  first  place,  a  suitable  classification  of  the  inmates  is 
effected.  They  are  at  least  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — 1,  those  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause ; 
2,  able-bodied  men  and  youths  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years ;  3,  boys  above  the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
fifteen ;  4,  women  infirm  through  age  or  any  other  cause ; 
r>,  able-bodied  women  and  girls  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years ;  6,  girls  above  the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
fllleen ;  7,  children  under  seven  years  of  age.  The  sub- 
division ma^  be  carried  still  further,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians,  if  the  workhouse  will  admit  of  it.  The  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  to  be  admitted  in  each  house  is 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners.  To  each  class  is  assigned  a 
ward,  and  communication  between  the  different  wards  is 
not  iillowed.  Married  couples  are  separated,  exceptions 
being  made  in  certain  eases  in  favour  of  classes  1  and  4. 
Tlic  father  or  mother  of  any  child  in  the  same  workhouse 
is  allowed  to  see  such  child  daily  in  a  room  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  Mothera  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age  are  permitted  to  have  access  to  them  'at  all  reasonable 
times,*  and  so  long  as  any  mother  is  suckling  her  child 
she  is  to  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  The  children  of 
proper  age  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Tlic  dietary  of  each 
workhouse  is  fixed  'by  the  Commissionere,  and  it  varies  in 
different  districts,  regard  being  paid  to  the  general  dietary 
of  the  independent  labourers  of  such  district.  If  required 
to  do  »o  by  a  pauper,  the  master  or  matron  is  bound  to 
weigh  the  allowance  of  provisions  sen'ed  out  to  any  pauper 
in  the  presence  of  the  saiJ  pauper  and  two  other  persons. 
'iM...  /.  ^u-  i.-ii taken  from  the 

Commissioners ' 
^      ^  ho  has  visited  a 

L^nion  workhouse.  Tlic  Commissioners  say — 'The  neces- 
sary effect  of  our  rules  and  regulations  is  to  supply  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  with  wholesome  food  and  sufficient 
clothing,  a  better  bed  than  they  are  used  to  lie  upon,  a 
cl«ancr  and  a  better  ventilated  room  than  they  are  used 
to  inhabit,  an  immediate  supply  of  medical  attendance  in 
case  of  illness,  and  to  establish  a  degree  of  order  and 
cleanliness  unknown  in  a  labourers  cottage.  These  are 
all  superior  to  what  the  pauper  has  been  accustomed  to ; 
and  it  is  owing  mainly  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  classi- 
fication which  is  necessary  to  be  ob.served  in  a  workhouse, 
and  to  that  degree  of  order  and  restraint  which  our  rules 
enforce,  that  tne  workhouse  principle  is  rendered  really 
effective.' 

The  officers  of  a  workhouse  are — 1,  the  ma.ster ;  2,  the 
matron ;  3,  a  chaplain ;  4,  a  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress ;  .5,  a  ineuical  officer  for  the  woikhoiise ;  6,  a 
porter;  besides  such  assistants  as  the  Board  of  Guardians 
may  consider  necessary.  These  oflicers  are  appointed  by 
a  majority  of  the  guardians,  but  the  Poor-ljiw  Com- 
missioners determine  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries. 
The  (ruardiaus  may  suspend  the  master,  matron,  chaplain, 
ichoolmaster,  schoolmistress,  or  medical  officer  for  the 


workhouse,  reporting  such  suspention,  with  t! 
thereof,  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  they  xnay  at 
miss  any  other  servant  of  the  workhouse.  The  p 
the  several  claasea  are  to  be  kept  employed  ace 
their  capacity  and  ability.  Punishmenta  may  bi 
on  refractory,  paupers  by  the  mttter,  with  or  w; 
direction  of'^tne  guardians,  by  alteration  of  diet 
period  not  exceeding48  hours,  or  by  confineme 
more  than  24  hours.  The  right  to  inflict  puniahmfl 
a  workhouse  is  recognised  by  common  law. 
under  12  is  to  be  confined  in  a  dark  room  or  c 
night.  Corporal  punishment  must  be  inflicted 
after  the  offence,  and  the  particulars  of  the  cas 
entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose ;  and  no  fee 
is  to  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  Any  pa 
quit  the  workhouse  on  giving  a  '  reasonable  oioi 
merly  a  notice  of  three  hours  was  required. 

Tlie  admission  of  a  pauper  into  a  workhouse  i: 
by  one  of  the  following  modes : — 1,  By  a  written* 
order  of  the  Board  of  Ghiardian.s  signed  by  thi 
2,  by  a  provisional  written  or  print^  order  siep 
reheving  officer  or  overseer ;  3,  oy  the  master  oft 
house,  or  the  matron  in  his  absence,  or  even  by  fl 
without  any  order,  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  i 
Orders  for  admission  cannot  be  giveii : — 1,  By  , 
not  acting  as  a  member  of  the  board ;  nor,  2,  by  i 
of  the  peace  ;  nor,  3,  by  a  rate-payer  of  the  pan 
any  person  may  bring  cases  of  sudden  necessity  be 
master  of  the  workhouse,  and  he  ia  bound  to  adm 
In  Unions  where  the  Poor-Law  Commissionei 
sanctioned  regulations  respecting  mendicity,  ragn 
mendicants  arc  admitted  into  the  workhouse  bjri 
from  a  i-atc-payer  of  any  parish  in  the  Union, 
metropolis  any  person  brought  to  the  woHtbouK 
policeman  is  pn'md  facie  evidence  of  urscnt  wint, 
is  the  duty  of^thc  master  to  admit  him. 

In  the  quarter  ending  Lady-day,  1842,  the  nan 
in-door  paupers  relieved  in  England  and  Wak 
221,956,  of  WMiom  S3,692  were  able-bodied  persou. 
expense  of  in-maintenance  was'828,C^/.  'Iob  'Ok 
ment  charges '  of  each  Union  workhouse  are  amn 
on  a  certain  principle  to  the  different  parisui ' 
Union.  The  uonrt  of  Queen's  Bench  haa  deddM 
Union  workhouses  are  rateable  to  the  poor. 

Under  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Act  about  130  voA 
have  been  erected,  and  some  of  the  largest  will  ( 
2000  inmates. 

{General  Ordnrt  of  the  Poor-Laie  Commistionert 
ley's  Poor-Law  Statutes;  Annual  Reports  qf  the  Pit 
Conn?}  ixsionrrx.") 

"WORKINGTON.    [Cuubehulnd.] 

WORKSOP.    rNorriNOHAMSHiRK.] 

WORLD.    [Universb.] 

WORLIDGE.  THOMAS,  an  English  painter  Mt 
born  at  Petertwrough  in  Northamptonshire,  in  171 
was  first  a  pupil  of  Grimaldi,  and  then  of  Roitard,t 
of  La  Fage.  Worlidge  is  chiefly  known  for  his  i 
and  etchings  in  imitation  of  Rembrandt :  lie  cot 
some  of  Rembrandt's  most  celebrated  prints :  ti 
very  good  copy  by  him  of  the  so-called  Hundred  I 

Woriidge  drew  in  black-lead,  and  with  indiai 
vellum,  with  extraordinary  neatness.  He  made 
one  hundred  and  eighty  beautiful  drawings  of 
gems.  His  etchings,  which  are  all  in  the  style 
brandt,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty :  there 
several  good  iwrtraits  by  him,  likewise  exact  imi 
Rembrandt.  Some  of  his  admirers  in  his  own  1 
to  call  him  the  English  Rembrandt.  Waliwle  a 
have  thought  little  of  his  powers :  he  says,  •  Thoi 
lidge  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  painted  pc 
miniature;  he  afterwards  with  worse  success  p 
them  in  oil ;  but  at  last  acquired  reputation  and  i 
etchings  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  proved  to 
easy  task  by  the  numbers  of  men  who  have  com 
that  master  so  as  to  deceive  all  those  who  did  ' 
his  works  by  heart.  Worlidge's  imitations  and  1 
in  black-lead  have  grown  astonishingly  into  fashi 
best  piece  is  the  whole  length  of  fnr  John  Astle 
from  Rembrandt :  his  print  of  the  Theatre  at  O) 
the  act  there,  and  his  statue  of  Lady  Pomlret'a  Ci 
very  poor  performances.'  Worlidge's  wife  worked 
in  needlework  with  great  skill.  Worlidge  died 
mcrsroith  in  17C6. 
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ler,  Manufl  des  Amateurs,  &c. ;   WaJpole,  Ante- 
{Painting,  &c.) 
tM-GRASS.    [Spicelia.] 

nr-s-Ri-T).    [SpiGELiA.] 

vUS.  Latinized  H'vrmius,  a  diKting;uished 
M  and  antiquarian,  was  bora  on  the  13th  of 
ibS,  at  Aarliuua  in  Jutland,  where  his  father  was  alder- 
iis  family  was  originally  trom  Guclderland.  He  was 
td  fcucceisivcly  nt  the  schools  of  Aaihuus,  Liineburc, 
uxicrich  on  the  Ix)wer  Rhine,  where  he  lived  three 
Wer  the  care  of  some  learned  relations  and  fiiends 
Either.  In  1603  he  went  to  the  university  of  Mar- 
He«M.  w!'  '  'ndied  divinity,  but  he  afterwaid.s 
laity  for  :  rid  visited  feucfeSiivelv  the  uni- 

5  .,(■  r:..  .,,,,     :>u.v^abu^g,  Basel,  and  Pailua.     The 

'  !ie  German  students  at  Padua  chose  him 

L. :...  and  consiliarius  anatomicua.   Aflerhaving 

d  thron^h  Italy,  he  went  to  Montpellier  and  Pans, 
both  placc-9  he  attended  the  medical  schools.  In 
*  became  acquainted  with  Isaac  Casaubon.  He 
Ked  the  Netherlandis  and  Kngland.  He  was  going 
the  depree  of  M.D.  at  Marburg,  in  1611,  when  the 
coqnpelled  him  to  retire  to  Basel,  where  he  became 
>f  medicine  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  As  he 
lied  history  and  langiiaj^es  with  great  success,  he  was 

■13,  professor  of  Litcne  Huniaiiiores  in  the 

1  nhagcn,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 

J   ^uvM-^ivt'ly  literature,  medicine,  chetnistrj',  ami 

Five  times  he  held  the  office  of  rector  of  the 

H-.     r.ir.liniil  Mazarin  bestowed  a  pension  upon 

Christian  IV,  of  Denmark  made  him  a 

,  l»^r  at  Lund  in  Scania,  and  apnointed  him 
>te  physician,  which  office  he  held  till  Iiis  death, 
be  auccesKor  of  Christian  IV.,  Frederick  III.  He 
the  31st  of  August,  1654.  Oliius  Wormius  is  beat 
\!»  ATI  hii'turian  and  antiquarian,  although  his  merits 
lician  were  for  from  being  inconsiderable.  He  is 
b  Ihc  history  of  anatomy  by  the  bones  of  the  skull 
ifler  him  otm  ffonniana,  which  he  particularly  de- 
though  he  did  not,  as  ia  commonly  supposed,  dis- 
em.  The  diief  oWject  of  hia  studies  "■«.«  the  earlier 
ind  antiquities  of  Denmark,  and  in  this  department 
biaiaed  a  high  rank.  He  also  wrote  on  the  historj-  of 
>  His  collection  of  Scandinavian  and  especially 
ititiquities  wa.H  vcrj-  rich ;  he  made  another  collection 

6  referring  to  the  natural  history  of  Denmark  and  the 
,  countrioij.  These  collections  are  described  in  th<» 
im  "Wormiannm,'  Leyden,  167)5,  fol.,  which  was 
y  William  Worm,  the  son  of  Olaus.  Albert  Bar- 
in  his  work  'De  Scriptis  Danorum  (Liber  Posthu- 
,  112,  &c.,  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  works 
Worm  :  the  principal  are — I.  Works  on  racdicine, 
hiitory,  &c. :  1,  '  Liber  de  Muiido;  Comnientarii 
•^'-'  -^'*  Rostock.   lt)25,  Rvo. ;    2,  •  Exercitatione.s 

aagen,  \G23,  4to. ;  3,  'Selccta  Controver- 

i..... i in  Centuria,' Basel,  1611,  4to.    II.  Works 

irj',  antiquities,  &c. :  4,  '  Literatum  Danica  anti- 
i,'tulgo  Gothica  dicta,'  &c.,  Copenhagen,  1636. 
lbl»  Ibl. :  5,  '  l^ti  Danici,"  Copenhagen,  1626. 
il,  fol. ;  0,  •  Monumentorum  Dnnicorum  Libri  VI-' 
keen,  1643,  Ibl. ;  7,  '  Lexicon  Runicum  ct  App«'n- 
iicnnmcnta  Danica,'  Copenhagen,  1650,  fol.    This 

t'pute.  and  almost  indispensable  for  those 
i.navian  antiquities.  8,  ' Dc  Cornu  Aureo,' 
i^cn.  l(Jil,  fol.  This  work  gives  a  dc&cription  of 
golden  horn  of  beautitld  worl^manhliip,  adorned 
loerout  figures  and  ornaments  in  rilievo,  which  wns 
Ossession  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  till  it  wa.s  stolen 
i.,.,i  .;,...•,,  in  <|,g  laat  century.     0,  '  Hi>toria  Nor- 

1.'  Copenhagen,  16;36,  4lo.    This  history 

'  ■■'  by  the  excellent  work  of  Torfaeus  on 

in  the  first  volume  of  Olai  fVormii 
ir,  cd.  Ill  'holin.) 

IS.     [a  !^^lcs;    Estozoa;    I^testina  ; 

antlent  city,  now  the  capital  of  a  canton 

See  of  Rheinfies»en,  of  the  grand-duchy  of 

lath,  is  situated  in  40"  37'  N.  lat.  and  if  22' 

the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  formerly 

ills,  in  a  beautitUl  countiy,  called  by  the 

the  Wf>nnegan  (the  land  of  delight),    Tlie 

have  originated  with  a  Roman  fortress, 


called  Borbitomagtis,  or  Augusta  Vangionnm.    Alter  iti 
dcstniction  by  the  Vandals  and  Hun.s.  it  was  rebuilt  by|:l 
the  Franks  about  475;  it  was  called  Worms,  and  became  < 
the  seal  of  a  count  (''v^  >■■'■-*"     •■•.!   -■''•<i'qucntly  of  the 
dukes  of  Franconia,  .  es   Counts  of 

WoiTUB.     It  was  oiler, .  _  at  least  for  %| 

coniiiderable  time)  of  Charlemagne,  who  held  in  its  vicinity  j 
those  primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  in 
May,  were  called  Mai  Lager,  or  Champs  de  Mai,  in  one  of 
which  naseniblies  the  war  with  the  Saxoas  was  resolved  on. 
Some  of  the  Prankish  and  Carlovingian  kings  also  re* 
sidid  here.  Several  diets  of  the  German  empire  werft 
held  at  W'orms,  among  which  were  that  of  1122,  at  which 
a  convention  was  concluded  between  the  emperor  Henry 
V.  and  Pope  Calixtus  II. ;  that  of  1495,  which  abolished 
the  right  of  private  war ;  and  tlvat  of  1521,  at  which  Luther 
appeared  before  the  empeior  Charles  V.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages  the  city,  as  a  member  of  I  he  Confedera-. 
tion  of  the  Rhenish  cities,  acquired  gieat  importance  in  tha 
fends  between  the  neighbouring  princes.  Its  industr}',  ita 
commerce,  and  its  great  population,  which  in  the  time  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  amounted  to  60,000,  and  even  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  was  still  30,000,  made  it  rich  and  power- 
ful ;  but  in  the  two  next  centuries  its  prosperity  rapidly 
declined,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  wars  be- 
tween Germany  and  France.  In  1689  it  was  burnt  by 
Melac,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  only  the  fine  old 
cathedral  resisted  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  it.  Since 
that  time  it  has  never  recovered  ;  some  portions  have  been 
indeed  rebuilt,  but  within  the  ample  circuit  of  its  decayed 
walls  are  large  enclosures,  some  waste,  some  converted 
into  vineyards  and  gardens,  whicli  were  once  covered  with 
populous  streets  and  fine  buildings.  Though  the  city 
offers  therefore  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatnes«,  it  i» 
however  pleasing  to  know  that  the  progress  of  decoy  hoa 
been  stopped,  and  that  since  the  begnming  of  this  centurj" 
theie  has  Deen  an  improvement.  Tlie  population  was  in 
1801,  4800;  in  1820,6246;  and  it  is  now  8500  inhabitants, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  are  Lutherans.  In  1810  theit 
were  570  Roman  Catholics,  310  Calvinists,  and  450  Jews^ 
these  latter  have  been  long  established  here,  and  enjoj 
privileges  not  allowed  them  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  venerable  cathedral, 
which  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1110;  or,  as  some  state,  begun  in  906  and  finishea 
in  1016.  IL  ia  a  plain  Gotliic  building,  with  two  towers  at 
each  end. 

Worms  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  tribunals  and  of  the 
consistorj' :  it  has  a  gj'ranasmm  and  several  schools ;  and 
manufactories  of  sugar-of-lead  and  tobacco,  several  tan- 
neries, and  a  good  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  wine  growa 
in  the  vicinity,  of  which  (hat  called  *  Liebfrauenrailcfi 
(or  '  Our  Lady's  milk ' )  is  so  narped  from  its  being  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  IJebfrauen  Kuche 
('  The  church  of  Our  Lady). 

(BrocklmuB,  Cuuvtrsuttimn  l>ximn  ;  Ha*»el,  Hnndhurh 
vol.  v.;  Murray,  Handbook  of  Northern  Girrrmvy  .-  Stein, 
Geog.  Lexicon  ;  Stein,  HottdOttch  by  Hiirschelmann ; 
Fred,  von  Raumer,  Vie  Hnheiistau/en  uud  ihre  Zeit; 
F.  von  Raumer,  Geschichte  IHuropa't,  teU  dem  Elide  des 
15  Jahrhundrrts. 

WORMWOOD.     [Artemisia,] 

Wt>RON  ESCH.     r  VoRON  vn..] 

WORONICZ,  JAN  PAW  EL,  oichbishop  of  Warsaw, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Polish  writers  of  his  time, 
both  in  poetry  and  pulpit  eloquence,  was  born  in  1757- 
Edncateu  iu  one  of  the  Jesuit  seminaries,  he  entered  that 
order  at  an  unusually  early  age.  and,  on  its  abolition  ( 1772\ 
into  the  *  Society  of  Misuionaries.'  Here  he  soon  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  higher  clergy,  more 
especially  of  the  bishop  of  Chohn,  then  vice-chancellor, 
who  intrusted  him  with  preparing  many  important  ofRciat 
papers,  lor  which  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  dean- 
shin  of  Lvov.  On  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1795,  he 
retired  to  the  small  town  of  Kaximierr,  where  he  took  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest,  and  where,  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palawy,  the  coiintry.seat  of  the 
Princess  babella  Czartoryiski,  he  became  ac(i»ainled 
Willi  tliat  accomplished  'woman.  U  was  then  that, 
inspired  both  by  her  society  and  by  tlK-  enchantii)|f 
scenery  which  Deliile  has  celebrated  in  his  '  Jardins,' he 

firoduced  Ivis  '  SybvUa;'  the  idea  of  which  was  suggested 
>y  the  so-called  *  "Temple  of  the  Sibyl,'  at  Pulawy,  and 
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mhiuh  i<>  ebUeiued  Ihe  flnesLbpecimtin  oC  hitturiciU  povtr}' 
^11  the  lanijuagf.  When  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  waus 
ie»Uhh&hc(l  in  1808,  he  was  made  both  n.  memhur  of  the 
yeouncil  and  doan  in  the  clmpter  of  the  cathedral ;  and 
Ihrough  ihu  influence  of  the  Czarloryiski  family,  wits 
dominated  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  bishopric  of 
^'racow  in  1815.  Twelve  years  ailerwards  the  emperor 
Kiqholas  raised  him  to  tne  diKnitv  of  archbishop  of 
'Warsaw  and  primate  of  all  PoTand;  but  he  was  then 
.labouring  under  infirmities  ^vhich  induced  him  to  go 
abroad  for  tnchdical  advice^  and  while  thus  travelling,  he 
(iicd  at  Vienna,  Octolwr  4th  (o.s.),  1829. 

Besides  hia  '  Sybylla,'  he  wrote  several  other  pnettcal 
^compositions  of  merit,  and  one  of  them,  'Sejni  Wiblioki,' 
qt  the  Diet  of  Wislica,  though  only  the  fragment  of  wliat 
.uae  perhapb  intended  to  be  an  huttoiical  cpsc^  iii  Ihousfht 
^y  some  to  displd^'  greater  power  than  his  first  more 
4;olebra.te<l  production.  His  poetical  fame  however  is 
JvUly  rivalled  by  that  of  hin  proM  writings.  'Hts  sermons,* 
pjys  Sisyrma,  the  author  of  the  '  letters  on  Poland,'  'excel 
in  a  boJdnese  of  conception  akin  to  those  of  Herder,  and 
co«m  to  be  the  tnstautaneouit  emanations  from  the  pure 
nOUrce  of  JvliKiousmoraUty — the  more  impressive,  a« they  are 
couched  in  an  energetic  dithyrambic  Innguai^e,  like  that 
of  the  prophola  of  old.'  They  were  put)hshed  at  Cracow, 
^829.  iu  bvo.,  under  the  title  of  '  Xazauia,  ezyli  Nauki 
Parafjalne.' 
.   ilin/:i/iiope(Jitrhfiitkn'  Lekitikon  ;  Letter^  on  Pohnii.) 

WUUDNZOW  (VORUNTZOV),  COUiNT  MIKHAIL 
jlLARIONOVlTCH,  Kusciau  chancellor  and  diplomatist, 
was  born  July  12tli,  1714,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  obt,^ined 
,«.u  appointment  as  page  at  the  court  of  the  graud-duchi'ss 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  elevation  to  the  tlirone  he  some  yeai-s 
atter  (,1741)  took  n  principal  part.  His  services  on  tlmt 
in)portant  ixsiasion  aecured  him  not  only  the  eiiipreas's 
l«,vour,  but  various  orders  and  maiks  of  honour  from 
foreign  potentates.  The  office  of  vice-chflncellor,  under 
Be!>tu2hev-liumin,  was  however  so  Jitlie  agreeable  to  him, 
Ijiat  he  sought  to  decline  it  by  travelling  abroad  under 
pretext  of  ill-hcallh,  yet  after  so  ])a.ssing  about  two  years 
u)  Gennany,  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  he  returned  tiiid 
undertook  its  duties.  He  had  not  long  done  so,  before  he 
was  accused  (1746)  of  plotting  to  depose  Elizabeth,  and 
pinca  the  giand-duke  Peter  (III.)  on  the  throne,  but  he 
■succeeded  in  fully  exculpating  himself  with  the  empress. 

Ten  years  later,  outhe  downfall  of  Besluzhev-Rumin,  he 
became  chancellor,  and,  so  long  as  he  held  that  arduous 
oflico,  sljowcd  huperior  ability  as  a  sitatesman;  but  alter 
CaUieiine  II.  had  ascended  tlie  throne,  his  influence 
ivaned,  at  Icusl  the  enmity  of  several  of  the  more  power- 
ftii  nobles  towards  him  showed  itself  in  such  manner,  that 
lie  sought  to  avoid  worse  consequences  by  absenting 
himself,  as  formerly,  under  the  pretext  that  travelling 
was  ueressary  for  his  health  (.ITChJ),  and  Panin  was  ap- 
]>oitiLed  lo  act  as  his  deputy  in  Ihe  meanwhile.  On  his 
return  to  Uiiasia,  finding  his  opponents  no  better  d.isposcd 
towai-ds  him  than  before,  he  solicited  permission  to  resign 
office  altogether,  and  retired,  to  Moscow,  where  he  died 
y*b.  la  (O.S.),  1707. 

Wproniow  bad  many  of  the  qualities  that  mark  a  siipe- 
rior  statesman,  and  was  in  other  respects  a  man  of  a  noble 
character.  He  patronized  the  literature  of  his  country  in 
the  person  of  Lomonosov,  lo  whom  he  erected  a  nionu- 
nwiit,  besiiles  purchasing  all  the  manuscripts  and  pajxrs 
ho  had  lelt.  Count  Michael's  only  oft'spring  was  a  daughter, 
married  to  Count  Alexander  Strogonov ;  but  he  was  the 
iiiicle  of  three  females,  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
time  (or  beauty  and  for  talents:  these  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  elder  brother,  Vouui  Roman  llarionovitch 
(1707— 1783',— Maria,  the  beautiful  Countess  Buturlin  ; 
i'Uizabeth,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Polvaii-sky;  and  Catherine, 
the  no  l*s»  eccentric  than  accomphslied  Friucejis  Diishkov. 

lEfilziMopcditcheskti    Lehsikon ;    Hautiesh-Kamensky, 

.WOKSLEY,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart.,  was  bom  in 
l7i>I,  in  the  Ule  of  Wight.  His  father  was  Sir  Thomas 
"V\'or*ley,  and  Richard  succeeded  lo  the  title  when  he  was 
about  eij,'hteen  yeai's  of  age.  He  soon  al>erward»  tra- 
velled on  the  Conlinenl:,  and  remained  a  cooaiderable  time 
at  Rome,  where  he  purchased  a  vaiiety  of  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture and  utlwr  remains  of  antient  art. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley.  after  his  return  to  England,  sat  in 
the  Ho(\6f)  of  Commons  for  many  years  ns  one  of  the  re-  I 


nrcsvntalives  of  the  borough  of  lieirpoirt  m  th*  lali  «f 
Wight.  He  was  comptroller  of  the  royaL  household  to 
George  HI.,  and  also  neld  the  office  of  {governor  cf  tte 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  died  in  180&. 

Sir  Richard  Worsley  published  a  *  History  of  the  til*  rf 
Wight,'  London,  4to.,  1761,  with  engraving*.  TW  hi»- 
tory  is  natural,  civil,  military-,  commercMl*  and  «a^ 
quarian ;  but  except  in  mere  matter*  oC  hitiorical  daliii 
most  of  them  dull  enough.  Worsley 's  it ork  haa  bccnMM. 
seded  by  Sir  Henry  Englefield's  '  J>escril>tioR  of  lh«  Mirf 
Wight,  with  Observations  on  the  Geology,  by  T.  '\Vcb««,* 
London,  folio.  Sir  Richard  Worsley  alio  p^ahrf 
'  Mussum  Worsleianum  ;  or,  a  Collection  of  antiqutrBaa^' 
Relievos,  Biistos,  Statues,  and  Gems ;  with  Vje«»  if 
Places  in  the  I^evant.  taken  on  the  spot  in  the  jreaaJJi^ 
SG,  and  87,'  London,  2  vols,  folio,  1794-l«Ki3.  H«  Wili* 
stated  in  the  arrangement  and  description  of  hi*  coBadtt 
by  Eanio  Quirino  Visconti.  It  was  prioted  1^  BuhMl 
and  at  the  time  of  its  publication  was  consi(}ered  tobcil 
typography  and  embellishments,  one  of  the  moataaieaiU 
works  which  had  issued  from  the  English  press.  \tn^m 
copies  were  printed;  some  authorities  say  ontyflfllfthA 
others  two  hundred  and  fifty,  ami  the  total  CTfaatlafc 
Richard  was  about  27i(K)0/. 

(W'att's  Bibliotheca  Drilannica;    Bntnet*  Mtnmd 
Libratre;    Jincf,    imertcana ;   Biog.    UnivertfiU; 
din's  Bibltomeuiia.') 

WORSLEY.     [UxcASHiK*.] 

WORSTED.     fNoRFPUi.] 

WORSTED     MANUFACTURE.        [Wooiier 
Worsted  MaM)tactc«e.] 

WORT.     [BttEwiNO.) 

WORTHING.     rSussKX.] 

WOTTON.  EDWARD,  was  bom  at  Oxfoni  iu  V 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxtbrd.  and  liarfu* 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1513.  He  was  subsequently  a|v 
hy  Bishop  Fox,  Greek  lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi 
In  this  position  he  remained  till  1520:  he  then 
into  Italy,  and  having  visited  the  principal 
graduated  in  medicine  in  th^s  university  of 
].'i23.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mi 
Oxford  i.i  1525.  and  became  a  Fellow  of  thv 
of  Physicians  of  London.  He  was  afterwards  ^ 
physician  to  Henry  VIII.  He  devoted  much  ^m^'  "^  f 
to  the  study  of  natural  hiatorj-,  and  published—  "^JILdl 
in  1552,  a  work  entitled  '  Dc  DifFcrentiis  Anac"^  taUt 
This  work  is  spoken  highly  of  by  Gesner.  It  ducJ-J*  ^^n 
(aiii  any  new  matter  of  Ins  own,'but  was  an  cpilo*-"^^^''!?  i 
natural  history  of  his  day.  it  is  written  in  cle, 
He  began  a  history  of  msecis,  but  this  work 
publi><t]ed.  He  died  in  1555.  (Hutchinson'a  Bit 
Med  tea.)  .    . 

WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  was  born  30lh  Maicsr^lJjLj 
0.  S.,  at  Bocton  Hall,  •  commonly.'  savs  his  bin^^"*^!^ 
Isaac  Walton,  '  called  Bocton  or  llougton  P)ac*.*  '^f^. 
more  modem  accounts \vrittenBoughtoD>ta11  ■"  ''""^^l,^ 
of  Boughton-Malherbe.  in  the  county  of  '^^mlm 

ancestors, several  of  whom  had  held  distill.  ■  -^'^•^ 

ments  in  the  state,  had  been  seated  for  many  gcner'''^^^* 


-•^"1^ 


Hts  father,  Thomas  Wotton.  Esq.,  was  twice  inamed 


js-^ 


to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Rudstone,  Kaist^Jj 
whom  he  had  three  sons ;  Edward,  knighted  by  Eiu^'y 
and  iu  1603  raised  to  the  pevr'nge  as  Boron  Woll00  v 
James  I.,  and  James  and  John,  also  both  kniflrtaii^ 
Elizabeth  ;  secondly,  to  Eleonora.  daughter  of  Si*  Wilitf 
Finch,  oi  Eastwell  m  Kent,  and  widow  of  Robcrl  M«r 
Esq.,  of  the  same  county,  by  whom  he  had  Heary,thti 
ject  of  the  present  notice. 

Henry's  nnit  teacher  is  stated  to  have  been  his  n<Al 
he  then  had  a  resident  tutor ;   aftcr^vard^i  he  wi 
Winchester  Bchool ;  llience,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  h'^n 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  gentleman  cotisaxnv 
of  New  College  ;  finally,  two  years  alter,  in  15H0, 
ferred  himself  to  (Queen's  College.    The  first  yoatj 
A  member  of  this  society  he  composed,  at  the  drf  ir 
provost,  a  tragedy  entitled 'Tancredo'    it 
IS  not  stated),  which,  according  to  Waltoi  xiV 

mired ;  but  it  has  not  been  printed.  W  ;i{iun  ia*»*thl 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  nrocpei^^'MuHt 
of  Arts,  on  which  occasion  he  read  wit^i  eroat  applaal 
three  lectures,  in  Latin,  on  the  eye ;  and  Wooil.  annoaih 
he  could  not  discover  any  recorcl  of  his  admiuon  to  tht 
degree,  notes  that  on  the  8th  of  June,  1588,  he  pot  npt 
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ftgflin  lh«re  »  probably  some  mistake.    According  to  Die 
game  authority,  he  was,  in  1619  and  the  following  year, 
sent  a^uin  abroad,  first  aa  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
/duke  of  Savoy,  and  tlien  several  times  into  Germany  upon 
~ihe  aH'aii-s  of  tlie   elector-palatine;    '  after  which,'  it    is 
4ded,  '  being  remanded  a   third  time   to  Venice,  with 
lircctions  to  lake  the  round  thither  throuRh  Germany,  he 
returned  not  to  England  till  the  year  of  Xinjr  James's 
^death,'  that  t»  to  say,  in  1025.     But  he  was  certainly  back 
'lure  by  1G24  at  the  latest ;  Walton  says  that  he  came  to 
London  '  the  year  before  Kins  James  died  ;'  and  even  the 
Ictount  in  the  '  Biof^raphia  Britannica'  proceeds,  sonie- 
rvvhat  inconeibtently,  to  inform  U3  that  *not  long  after  his 
harrival,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  in  1623,  he 
laucceeded  him  in  the  provostship  of  Eton  College.'    Wal- 
l-ton's narrative  implies  that  this  place  was  given  him  by 
[jKing  James,  who  had  previously,  it  seems,  granted  him 
•Ihe  revereion  of  the  place  of  master  of  the  rolls,  then  held 
|4)y  Sir  Julius  Cicsar ;  but  Wottoii,  who  was  in  a  state  of  great 
upecuninry  necessity,  required,  we  are  told,  a  present  su\>- 
port,  and  ven  gladly  resigned  his  reversion  upon  getting 
«  grant  of  the  provostship.     He  was  not  instituted  how- 
•ever,  it  appears,  till  26th  July,  1625,  some  months  after 
the  death  of  James.     Conceiving  himself  bound  by  the 
jilatutdrs  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  had  himself  ordained 
deacon  in  16*27 ;  and  he  retained  his  office  till  his  death  in 
December,  1U39.    Walton  has  given  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  Uie  manner  in  which  he  employed  the  leisure  of 
his  latter  years  ;  he  did  not  neglect  recreation  and  society, 
hut  must  of  his  time  was  dedicated  to  study  and  devotion, 
and  wliatever  ambition  of  politics,  power,  and  honours  had 
formerly  actuated  him,  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  limp 
he  obtained  this  shelter  in  his  broken  fortunes  and  wearied 
old  age,  completely  extinguished. 

Sir  Heniy  vVolton's  principal  writings  are  contained  in 
the  collection  entitled  'Reliquiae  Wottonianne,'  first  pub- 
lished by  Izaak  Walton,  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  in  Rvo., 
in  1651.  and  afterwards,  with  additional  matter  in  each  im- 
pre»Bon,  in  16&4,  1072,  and  16tt.'j.  The  principal  pieces  of 
which  it  consists  are — a  treatise,  long  held  in  great  esteem, 
♦milled  'The  Eleitienta  of  Architecture,' originally  pub- 
lishwl  at  London,  in  4tc.,  in  1624;  *  A  Philosophical  Survey 
Of  Education,  or  Moral  Architecture*  (dedicated  to 
Charles  L) ;  Characters  of  some  of  the  English  kings  (in- 
tended as  materials  for  a  History  of  England) ;  a  T^tin 
Pi»nee)rrical  Address  to  King  Charles  on  his  return  from 
Scotland  in  Wi^i  f first  published  in  folio,  at  London,  in 
1633),  with  an  Knglisli  translation  by  a  friend  of  the  author ; 
'  A  Pnrallel  belwet-n  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham'  (first  published  in  4to.,  at  London,  in  1641); 
'  A  Vif  w  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Buckintjham* 
'ilished  in  4to.,  at  London,  in  1642) ;  some  religious 
IIS  ;  and  a  number  of  Letters  and  Poems.  More 
■  'rs  arc  in  the  '  Cabala  ;'  and  there  are  some  poems 
'  to  him  which  arc  not  in  the  "Reliquiae.'  His 
'in  li  Christendom' has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
hierary  reputation  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  rests  now  princi- 
pally on  his  poelrr,  which,  although  consisting  only  of 
some  abort  pieces,  is  distinguished  both  by  its  general  cor- 
rcplncss,  and  in  its  happiest  passages  by  a  dignity  of 
thought  and  expression  scarcely  attained  by  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  famous  for  his 
pointed  sajings ;  but  here  the  manner,  as  usual,  probably 
went  as  far  aa  the  matter  in  creating  the  impression  that 
was  produced.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  either  very 
sharp  or  very  deep  in  hia  favourite  sentence,  his  author- 
■  hidi  he  directed  should  be  recorded  on  his  tomb, 
ndi  pruritus  ecclesiarum  scabies  *(' The  itch  of 
i[i^l'!ii.nion  is  the  scab  of  churches  "^. 

WOTFON,  WILLIAM.  D.D.,  chiefly  remarkable  as  an 
instance  of  strength  of  nn'morj',  and  early  progress  in  the 
acquirements  mainly  dependent  uponthut  faculty,  wa*  born 
13th  August,  1666,  at  Wrenthnra  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
parish  his  father,  the  Rev,  Henr)'  Wotton,  was  rector. 
When  a  mere  child  he  showed  an  extraordinary  faculty  for 
learning  languages  ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  five  years  of 
age  he  had,  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
good  scholar,  attained  considerable  facility  in  reading  and 
tranHlaline  lAtin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Sir  Philip  Skippon, 
who  '  '  1   1.  in  i.  letter  written  about  this  time  to  K.iy, 

the  says,  '  He   is  not   yet  able  to   jjarse  atiy 

laftguum",  ijui  what  he  performs  in  turning  the  three  learned 
tonnes  into  English  is  done  by  strength  of  mcmor)';  so 


that  he  is  ready  to  mistake  when  •ome  vorda  of  diSeml 
signiticat  ion  have  near  the  uune  aoirnd.    Ilia  falbiT  faitt 

taught  him  by  no  rule.x,  but  only  \xte%  (he  child '•  raaaaj 

in  remembering  words:  some   >  'tv  -  •■'   ^tren  of  htti^ 

seem  to  have  as  gooti  a  fancy  a  '.;  apprrhcnilK.* 

In  April,  1676,  some  months' bcK.i  1.^  .as  ten  jtm»  tU, 

hu  was  admitted  of  Catherine  Hall,  C«inhridge.  whe»  It 

made  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  the  lancniaLrr*.  »i'-!irr  fli* 

Chaldaic,   Syriac,  and   Arabic  lo  il: 

Hebrew,  but  also,  it  is  asserted,  in  li 

t hematics,  chronology,  and  geo. 

his  degree  of  B.A. ;  and  in  the  v.  i 

♦he  subject   of  general    attention   a 

l>rought  up  to  London  on  the   invii 

Burnet,  then  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  n-  j  ua 

lo  all  lus  learned  acquaintances.     ;''.  -  iIma 

he  was  in  this  way  made  kuo    ■    "  '    -^ 

bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  $f 

of  memory  which  Wotton  fi<"i> 

sermon  preached  by  the  i 

with  him  to  St.  Asaph,  ai 

mer,  eraplojing  him  in  drnwn 

library.     He  then  returned  to  * 

interest  of  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  he  ubl4UA«>«i  >  Um}%' 

ship  in  St.  John's,  and  where  he  took  hia  decree  of  M..^  it 

1683.     In  1691  he  commenced  B.D. ;  the  saine  vear  HMbvf 

Lloyd  gave  him  the  sinecure  living  of  IJandrillo  h>  D«»- 

biichshire  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  made  chaplain  to  the  oe! 

of  Nottingham,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  ic  1G&3  |i*- 

sented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Middleton  Keytiea  in  Bwci- 

inghamshire. 

In  1634  Wotton  published  his  first  and  ^'"*«  '^-•"— tiIhtt* 
work,  his  '  Reflections  on  Anticnt  and   M  p:.-. 

whicli  is  a  defence  of  the  superiority  of 
answer  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had 
one   of  his   Essays,    taken   up  the  oppi- 
nuestion,   in  arguing  against    Pcrraults    '  Farall 
Anciens  et   Modernes,"  which  hail  appear»?<!  at 
1687.     Wotfon's  perfonnance  is  famous  ' 
called  forth  from  Swill  his  'Battle  of  thr 
his  friend  Temple,  and  a*  '  " 

controversy  al)out  Ihe  .so-i 
authenticity  of  the  '  Epistii>,   ^mcn  ii:u. 
Temple,  was  disputed  by  Wotton  ;  and   ;; 
pendix  to  the  second  edition  of  the  '  '■ 
appeared  in  1697,  that  Bentley  publ. 
01  his  celebrated  'Dissertation,'  dv; 
riousness  of  the  '  Epistles,' with  a  special 
edition  of  them  brought  out  hy  the   Ho; 
in  1693.    Wotton  was  distinguished  for  extent  aud 
rather  than  accuracy  or  profoundness  of  learriTi?.  xnfti 
judgment  was  of  no  remarkable  power  ;  t  » 

of  the  '  Reflections,'  accordingly,  is  not  c 
of  many  other  Itooks  which   l'  lJ  * 

there  any  thai  i«  now  held  in  ' 
perhaps  of  hi.s  'View  of  Hirla  ^  -    v;     i  ^.  .     -.( 
of  the  Antient  Northern   Lim   .ii^r-,'   v.IikIj 
drawn  up  by  Hickcs  !•'"!-        •!   u.i-    ).!'■•'   ■- 
and  of  which  a  sec'  ,   njji  :ir 

edition  of  the  antieni  •  ^    ?,  \m'  i 

which  appeared  in  a  folio  vohime  u 
under  the  title  of  '  Cvt-reithjeu  Uy\- 
LCi^es  Wallicae   EcclcMasticae    et  < 
.ilionun  Walliae  principum,'  hai  hti 
the  much  moro  accurate  and  ■ 
of  Ihe   Record  rommissiim,  '1 
stitules  of  Wn!(    '        '       '   \ 
Lond.,  1?M1,     \. 

Welsh  language-  <-.>.  m  1  l-  inm;   .n  |j:i;u  u   in  II. 

was  miide  a  D.D.  by  Archbishop  Tcm«oo, 
Buxted  in  Essex,   on  Ihe   13th  of  Febrf'-- 
easy  temper  and  entire  inattention  to  < 

him  to  great  difficulties  in  the  latii'i  lar' ,. 

li'lt  a  daughter,  who  became  th  he  Her.  \ 

(^l.irko,  cnnon-re.«idvntiary  of  CI 

n's   Bv'^^raphkal  Dk'iwmujf^  aod  the 
HI  t/n's  article.) 

A\  unON-UNDER-EDGE. 

WOr-WOU,  a  name   by  v." 
distinffuish  the  r      ' 

A  very  intcrt' ' 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Cuumiir,  iirni  y 
Society  of  Ix)ndon  by  that  gen' 
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u»}s :  ""I'no:  thetn  the  Argus  Pheasants,  which 
111,  whose  death  has  been  followed 
if  ii  ...  'e,  the  Urang,  while  cutting  her  per- 
teeth.  wits  most  active  and  amuaing.  [Unoka.- 
I.  xrv..  p.  513.] 
D.     [\Vgoj.D.] 

LFE,  PETEll.  a  cliemist,  who  lited  chiefly  in 
and  died  in  1806.  So  httle  is  known  of  his 
ihat  even  the  plact'  of  his  birth  does  not  appear  to 
en  recorded.  He  wa*  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
li contributed  four  papers  to  itji  'Transactions.' the 

...I..   I I    .  Expenments  on  the  Distillation  of 

i-s,  &c. ;    showins;  how  they  may  he 
..   ......,..,    .OSS,  and  how  thereby  we  may  avoid 

ibleand  noxious  fumes;'  2,  '  Experiments  to  sliow 

11-  i>r  Aunun  Mosaifum;'  3,  *  Experiments  on  a 

hstance  from  the  Inland  o(  Aniiiteidutn 

I    -uajj;'    4,  'Experiments  on  »ome  Mineral 

Cb.' 

jparatus  described  in  the  first  of  these  papers  has 
B  name  of  its  inventor  from  oblivion,  and  yet  the 
lent  appears  to  iiave  been  first  devised  by  Glauber, 
irobably  unknown  toWoulfe,  and  a  representation 
jiven  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  Glauber's  norks 
»9i. 

LFE"S  APPARATUS.  Tlie  purposes  to  Mhich 
pplied  is  suHiciently  dcscnbed  in  the  preceding 

Under  various  forms,  and  with  several  mudifica- 

JM  much  employed  in  chemical  operations.    The 

-t  descnbefl  by  its  inventor  in  the  '  Phi- 

•iclions,' is  inconvenient  in  lorm;  we  hlialt 

pivfc  a  description  of  one  of  several  inrprove- 
which  it  has  been  subjet-ted.  A  retort  a  {I'ig.  1) 
ed  and  secured  by  means  of  lute  to  the  finst  re- 
which  has  a  ri^ht-angled  £:lasa  tube,  open  at  both 
td  into  its  tubulure ;  and  the  other  extremity  of 
is  made  to  terminate  beneath  the  surface  of  dis- 
der,  contained,  as  high  as  ttie  horizontal  dotted 
the  three-neckt'd  bottle  c.  From  another  neck  ol 
Ic  a  second  pipe  proceeds,  which  ends,  hke  the 
ier  water  contained  in  a  second  bottle  d.  To  the 
)eck  a  straiRht  tube,  open  at  botli  ends,  is  fixed, 
la  lower  end  may  be  a  little  beneath  the  surface 

iuid.  Of  these  bottles  any  number  may  be  cm- 
i«t  is  thoupht  nccessarj-.  The  materials  being 
»d  into  the  retort,  the  arrangement  completed, 
1  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  de- 
1  islH'pun,  The  condensable  vapour 
n  a  inj'ii  1  lorm  in  the  balloon  6,  whiletJie  evolved 
»s  through  the  vent-pipe,  l)ene3th  the  surface  of 
r  in  c,  which  continues  to  absorb  it  till  saturated. 
e  water  of  the  first  bottle  can  absorb  no  more, 
passes,  nncondcnscd,  through  the  second  right- 
ibe  into  the  wafer  of  the  second  bottle,  which,  in 
becomes  saturated.  Any  gas  that  may  be  pro- 
•hich  is  not  absorliable  by  water,  escapes  through 
-tube  f,  and  may  be  collected,  if  renuisite,  in 
r  filled  with  and  inverted  in  water  in  the  pneu- 
ough.     This  is  represented  in  •  Fig.  2  tiy  /,  /, 

fting  the  bottles  to  be  destitute  of  middle  necks, 
arquently  without  the  perpendicular  tubes,  the 
would  be  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  an  accident  ; 

\  cnr   —  '.:■  of  diminished  temperature,  an  alj- 

or  ion  of  ijas  should  take  place  in  the 

and  •■.  V  ..,.-^  in  the  balloon  6,  it  must  neces^sarily 
at  the  water  of  the  bottles  r  and  d  would  be  forced 
jressure  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  balloon,  and 
into  the  retort,  which  might  cause  a  dancerous 
n  ;  but,  with  the  addition  of  the  central  tubes,  a 
t  quantity  of  air  rushes  through  them  to  supply 
dental  vacaura-  Tliis  inconvenience  however  is 
re  effectually  obviated  by  Wclther's  tube  of  safety 
6,  which  sui>ci-sedt's  the  cxjiediency  of  three-necked 

The  apparatus  beinc  adjusted,  a  small  ouantitv 
ris  poured  into  the  funnel,  so  as  to  about  half  fill 

'      "■'    'ivorption  happens,  the  fluid  ris^-s 

ns  in  the  tube  when  a  quantity 

.>  , .;;  and  supplies  the  partial  vacuum 

iind,  no  gas  can  escape  under  ordi- 

_l       :  .    because  any  pressure  from  within  is 

flvowed  by  the  formation  of  a  high  column  of 

k_ 


liquid  in  the  perpendicuJAr  tube,  which  resists  t!ie  egreai 
of  the  gas. 

Wc  have  already  observed  that  various  modifications  of 
this  apparatus  have  been  proposed,  an  account  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  different  chemical  treatises:  the  above  de- 
scription is  taken  almost  entirely  from  Dr.  Henry's  '  '''''- 
ments.' 
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Fig.  1. 
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WOUNDS,  in  Surgery,  are  solutions  of  the  continuity  of 
the  80ft  part*  of  the  body  effected  by  some  external  agent, 
and  attended  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  bleeding. 
Wounds  vary  in  their  character  according  to  the  kind  of 
instrument  by  which  they  have  been  produced,  as  well  as 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  force  with  which  it  has  been 
applied.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  treat- 
ment surgical  writers  have  divided  wounds  into  several 
kinds.  Tluis  they  are  spoken  of  generally  under  the  terraa 
incised,  punctnred,  contused,  lacerated,  poisoned,  and 
gunshot  wounds.  Wounds  of  particular  parts  requiring 
peculiar  treatment  are  also  described,  as  of  the  head, 
throat,  chest,  8cc.  ' 

Incited  wounds,  culs^  or  ineiiions  are  produced  by  cut-J 
ting  instruments,  and  are  free  from  contusion  and  lacera- 
tion. Punctured  wounds  or  stabs  are  caused  by  pointed 
weapons,  as  bayonets,  lances,  nails,  thorns,  &c.  penetrating 
deep  into  the  flesh.  Confused  and  lacfroted  irminds  are 
produced  by  the  violent  application  of  hard  blunt  and 
obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft  parts  ;  and  under  this  head  might 
be  included  gunshot  wounds.  Poisoned  wounds  are  thos«' 
which  are  complicated  with  the  introduction  of  a  poison 
into  the  wounded  part.  Wounds  are  more  or  less  danger- 
ous according  to  trie  extent  of  sof\  parts  they  involve,  the 
parts  they  occur  in,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  indivi- 
dual wounded.  In  small  wounds,  unless  poisoned,  the; 
system  genemlly  suff'crs  little  in  consequence,  but  when  a' 
large  amount  or  soft  parts  are  injured,  symptoms  of  fever 
come  on  I'rom  twenty  to  thirty  hours  alter  tlie  receipt  of 
the  wound,  which  require  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon,  as,  according  to  the.  constitution  and  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  the  fever  may  vary  greatly,  and 
require  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  This  lever  is  called 
symptomatic,  and  in  most  cases  Ls  inflammatory. 

Incised  H'oujuh.—'Tlw  effect  of  a  cut  on  any  pai  t  of  the 
body  is  to  produce  a  gaping  space,  from  which  blood  in 
most  cases  issues,  and  pain  is  felt,  llu'  blood  arises  from- 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  having  been  cut  throui;!!  o»* 
wounded,  and  the  pain  is  caused  by  a  similar  injury  to  the 
nerves.  The  amount  of  blood  that  issues  from  a  wound, 
as  well  as  the  pain,  will  alwap  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  part  which  is  injured.  Some  parts  of  the  body  are 
very  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels  which  have  few 
nerves,  and  riff*  vertti.  So  that  neither  pain  nor  bleeding' 
is  constant  according  to  the  size  of  the  wound.  Tlie  im- 
mediate danger  of  incised  wounds  doe*  not  so  much  atlM 
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the  tkin  about  the  wound  cannot  bo  kept  too  clean  and  I  I'omiody  touiua.  wiiw,  and  bnwidy  w«r«  «4oun»rt««l, 


iJtet  ft-ooi  impurities  of  every  kind. 

Punctured  H'ounJu. — These  wounds  are  dangerous  from 
their  depth,  and  the  internal  elfuaion  of  oerum  and  blood 
]fVhich  usually  attend  them.     In  consequence  of  this,  these 
\. .  <     '      ;('  Ircquently  foil  "     '  '     M'veie  inflammation  and 
on.     These  rcbii  Ut' attempted  to  be  ob- 

'*la.^a  ./>  Uic  prAclice of  di..v.<», ..,, ,.    Tills  however  i» severe 
iractice,  and  only  justifiable  m  cai>es  of  the  existence  of 
,      foreign  body.    Setons  arc  rtcomraended  by  the  French 
,  'flurgeond  for  these  wotinds,  but  there  are  so  many  objcc- 
lioiis  lo  them,  that  they  are  seldom  used  by  surgeons  in 
■  this  country.     Whether  these  wounds  unite  by  the  iirst  or 
l.fiecoad  intention,  they  require  to  be  healed  upon  Uie  same 
general  principles  aji  incised  :"  "indii. 

.      Contused  and  Laceraltd    II  result  from 

'  -ihc  oolluiion  of  blunt,  obtuse,  iiaj  a  LKHUt-s,  oeing  forcibly 
driven  a^ifainst  the  living  textures.   Althoush  thebc  vounds 
njuay  occur  independent  of  &;unshot,  it  is  in  the  class  of 
*   wounds  called  gunshot  Uiat  the  best  examples  of  lacerated 
.  and  contused  wounds  occur.     The  rapid  introduction  of 
powerful  machinery  into  the  manufacturer  of  this  country 
renders  contused  and  lacerated  wound*  of  very  fi^quenl 
-  occurrence  in  our  large  towns.     In  thc*«e  wouads  there  is 
seldom  much  bleeding,  arisinu  from  the  ooats  of  the  arteries 
becoming  Iwinted  and  doubled  up  by  the  force  of  tiieir 
retraction.    They  are  much  more  liable  to  have  foreign 
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bodies  in  them  than  incised  wounds.  Such  wounds  Mfldow 
unite  bv  the  first  intention,  but  in  tlieir  treatment  this 
object  should  always  be  kupt  in  view,  a^  frequently  portions 
of  Uifi  wound  may  bt;  induced  to  unite.  During  suppura- 
tion and  giauulalion,  the  same  plan  of  treatment  should 
be  pursued  as  when  thcHe  processes  occur  in  incised 
wounds.  The  constitutional  symptoms  arising  from  these 
wounds  are  generally  more  severe  than  from  any  others, 
and  require  attention.  Symptomatic  lever  must  be  treated 
according  tu  the  same  treneral  principles  laid  down  for  the 
treatmem  of  ffevers.  f  Fkvkhs.J  Another  consequence  of 
the«e  wounds  is  tliat  uieadful  state  of  the  nervou*  system 
called  tetanus  (Tkta>us],  which  often  resists  all  kinds  of 
treatment. 

Poisoned  Tl'owidt. — The  principal  I'orias  of  this  class  of 
wounds  seen  iu  this  country  arise  from  "  !:'  ^oflabid 
aiiiiiuds,   pricks  a>id  cuts  received  in  '  luui  the 

biles  of  vipers  and  the  stings  of  insects.  <  wc  w.,c^  of  rabid 
Boimali  are  unfortunately  too  comiuun>  and  often  in  this 
country  require  the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  "When  the 
poison  is  introduced  into  the  system  it  producer  the  fearful 
disease  known  by  the  name  of  hydtopliobia,  for  which  me- 
dical scicuce  lias  not  hitherto  found  a  remedy.  [Hyoro- 
rtiotiiA.]  ^\1le^e  persons  have  been  bitten  by  cats,  dogs, 
or  wolves  iu  a  rabid, state,  the  wound  should  be  iuiine- 
diately  excised  and  the  nitrate  of  lulver  vlunar  caustic)  ap- 
plied to  the  wound. 

DitmcHii^  U'otinds, — Under  this  head  may  be  included 
not  only  the  punctures  and  cuts  to  which  medical  men  are 
expoeed  in  the  examination  of  the  dead  human  body,  but 
all  those  wounds  after  which  ill  consequences  ensue,  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  some  poison  genemted 
in  an  animal  organisation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
^tem.  It  is  .still  sometimra  discussed  in  books  on  sur- 
ffKty,  as  to  whether  the  cli'euts  following  these  wounds  arc 
produced  by  a  peculiar  iioison  or  are  only  Uie  result  of  a 
alight  wound  m  a  constitution  predisposed  to  disease,  llie 
frequency  of  tite  ill  effects  of  theite  wounds  aniongitt  medical 
men,  aa  coinpare4  with  other  classes  of  perBOiis,  equally 
liali'    ■  i I  king  and  cutting  their  fingers,  must  decide 

till  :  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  poison.     It  is 

Dot    iiu»t:>cr,   as  is  genemlly  suppoMnl,  that  putrescent 
bodies  and  those  advanced  in  dectnnpusilion  are  most  in- 
jurious, for    it   is   genevHily  found    that  the  wot-'    :---• 
queaces  follow  wounds  from  recent  bodies,  e>i 
jiersons  who  die  (if  DiKTOcial  inMiioiiiii-.    The  cur  _, 

lol;  ,  «hc 

Wui.  i  .    .  ■<  ic  m- 

flamed,  ihere  i*  |mu[i  feit  u\  tlie  aim.  and  in  llic  giauda  of 
the  nxillft  ;  the«e  «yniptf>nH  ait>  attiMided  with  more  or  less 
fev  \  mploms  some- 

tin  11  ;ind  Mde  bft- 

Comt->  iriii.iiiud,  kDscc'tjis  h  rni,  nhu  the  patient  some- 
tunes  dies  from  the  fever  or  bubsequonl  «xliau6tiou.  Tiiis 
disaase  is  principally  confined  to  medical  men,  and  much 
difiference  of  opinion   hns  6x«tcd   d»  to  its    treatment. 


active  means   taken  to  d 

potash,  liquor  ammoniiB,  t. 

sent  ^ay  there  is  : 

phlogistic  trealn 

and  wine  when  tut  = 

bleeding,  purgativejt, 

chief  features  of  1 1  >■■ 

tory  stsiee.    Th< 

alum,  and  othei     1      _ 

diateiy  ailer  the  receipt  ol  the  v 

siderable  experience,  it  may  I 

prevent  the  absorption  oi  '  :.     J\ 

good  is  to  be  done  the  »pi>  .:hI  li 

Bites  0/  Veii< 
in  tropical  clini: 
in  Great  Britain  i-.iiie  mjht. 
fatal  except  where  some  peoulir. 

favourable.     Immediatcl) ' 

and  a  burning  seoeatiou  «i 

lowed  by  rapid  swelluii;  ui.- 

part.    Tlie  constitution  becom'  ' 

there  is  giddiness,  extreme  pro- 

sion  of  spirits,  faintnesB.  ay ncupvt  n  »ra»' 

pulse,  difficulty  of  respiration,  profuse  d 

ounfuAion  of  viaion,  headache,  vonii' 

a  general  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  :.  1  «i«« 

the  navel.    These  symptom*  arc  olMervcci  in  gi«aKr« 

less  dcirree  to  follow  the  bites  of  ouNit  venomowMrfR 

The  bite  of  some  of  ihb  snakes  of  Africa,  and  Antna  > 

certainly  latal,  and  pei-soiis  die  iu  a  fow   hour*  aAn  » 

ceivin^  the  wovind. 

In  the  treHtment  of  cases  of  bile 
object  should  be  to  endeavour  to  t 

the  poison  into  the  system, 
for  fulfilling  this  intention,     i 
mediate  excision  of  the  part.     Tlus  wii< 
atlor  the  bite  of  the  British  viper,  as  it  -^k 
but  it  is  frequently  the  only  remedy 
snakea.    The  apphcation  of  the  tin 
above  the  wounded  part  has  been  rccomtucuUeil, 
application  of  cupping-glasses.    These  rentedm 
do  not  extiact  the  poison,  and  only  orre&t  its  ASDei. 
application  <'f  caustic  may  in  some   inatAncos  litf* 
etlect  of  destroying  the  poison.     Various  local 
hiive  had  a  cieat  reputation  for  lUeir  preveofioa 

eH'ecIs  of  the  (ii'ism-i   nf  tii:r.^»'V  Iml  iu>iie  .if  IhcM 


nstjlate^ 
iinflMo»- 
'.  •ulntMi  It 

.d«d  JHM> 

ttMM  U^ 

.1  any  rat*  iimf 

I'  imioedialb 

qUKflii^  Mil 

tobftlMMi 

vor  i««tiA» 

oo«tiiirt— » 

..  .t.tfbU«a|di 

rU.  vrbsoUasfcr 

■oloratHB  i<  Ikt 

■Jm  twill,  td 

xtrencth.  «^ 

f*t«U 


titled  to  any  ■  '   i>f  ti 

stitutional   ayiiii 

RlimVilants:  of  these  aauiioma  1 
basis  of  the  Eau  de  luce,  a  remed} 
the  bites  of  anakea.  h\i.  Ireland, » 
as  a  Burg«Qn  to  a  regiment,  «mp)u> 
one  grain  as  a  remedy  acaiotit  : 

ColMer  carinalui.     InSoutli  .a(4  tkffi 

Guaco  is  said  to  Kav«  s 
in  his  '  Heuie,'  has  coli< 
could  procure  of  tl  ■•  • 
this  is  tar  from  bi  1 
remedy.    Case*  iV, . 
poisonous  sery 
reptilea  are  m 

exnibition.     A  nmn  died  a  few  }-can  *tacit  imoi 
iu  St.  George's  Hospital 
fToitndt  qf  jMtrt 


the  viscera  of  the  b 
arise  as  to  4 he  treat: 
general  principle*; 
of  t1      •  oquitc 


aooompai 


(I.  4fOMtkm» 

.111)116  vi  the 
41011  awl 


more  attMitioi 

wouniis  whieli 

thr. 

proii 

of  att«n>, 

gi-eator  01 

the  pdge   ol  t 

The  flntt  thtti^ 

the  hfeai0ivluigei'**nicii  mu 

01)  the  wonniifdnBrtBries. 


osl  VoeitnuiHaiMi  •vquirr  Urn  ■ 


^VTlet^  the  tra«hea  is  ep«ned,  the  entrance  of  blcxtd  into 
should  be  ftvoidtfd  us  much  as  poswble,  as  its 
ilipre  a?  n  tnrpi2:n  body  may  brinif  on  inflamma* 
*  wound  oc'cure  in  tlie  larynx 
very  sttentioii  should  be  paid  to 
'  litate  the  glottis  or  prevent 
nsH.    When  the  oesophngus 
bd,  ail  iiiL'  I  liuuld  be  adminU' 

means  of  n  the  mouth,  noa- 

the  wound.  U  i^>  r*tiiiitinm-Miif  «.;«*«  that  asureieon 
to*  cut-throat  will  attempt  immediately  to  bring 
■'  the  wound  together  t)y  auturea.     If  this  be 
0*  ore  that  the  patient  will  die  of  sutf'oea- 
-  this  i«  effected.     When  the  bleedinjy  has 
nn  attempt  should  be   made  pradualJy  to   bring 
a^ain   thr    di»Mnited    niirts.     This  is  frequently 
'  i-t  (access,  and  sometimes  the 
oroat  will  recover.     It  will  how- 
^icat  skill  and  attention  on  the  part 
'1  all  the  difficulties  that  will  aiise  in 
UieiiT  01  ciises  where  so  many  important  organ* 
tavolved. 

or  the   chest  become  dangeroiu   wh^n  they 
viscer*  of  the  thorax,  and  several  important 
'Urise   out   of  the   nature  and  extent  of  these 
The    most    important   eompliealions  of  these 
\,  Tlie  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  cavity  of 
: ;  2.  The  injury  of  one  or  more  of  the  intercostal 
1^  3.  The  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  lune  from  the 
4.  The  occurrence  of  emphysema  iVom  tne  woand- 
the  limps :  and.  5.  Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cavity 
I. thorax.     Wounds  of  the  nbdnntim,  when  auperlicial, 
I  the  same  treatment  as  woundu  generally-    In  pene- 
woiinds  of  the  abdomen,  there  w  always  s^at 
of  the  occurrence   of  peritonitis,  which  requires 
•on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.    In  cases  where  ther« 
ion,  the  same  g;eneral  treatment  will  be  required 
temia.    [Hkrnia.] 

ifi  Dictionnry  o/  Sureery  ;  Coopei^a  First  Lims 
fs<-ni :  Tooper's.  Sir  Asfley,  Lecturtt  on  Surgery ; 

'>-  f/  Surg'ifn/.) 
H  IAN,  PIIILIP,  one  of  the  moat  popular 

pS»e  DuU'ii  painters,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  16aj,  and 
eived  liis  nret  instmctions  in  his  art  from  his  father, 
7onv%'erman,  an  obscure  historical  painter.     He  was 
led  also  by  John  Wynants  of  Haarlem,  but  his  style 
Site  ori^nal,  and  wti^       '  '  '    !  little  if  at  all  to  the 
ta  of  )iis  instnictors.  nnan  lived  always  at 

rlem,  and  he  is  r' (  uu^nk'red  and  reported  to 

\rt  bet-n  one  of  thu-  rite  painters  who  depended 

upon  the  libci....  _,  ...  iicture-dealers,  and  to  have 

lis  pafions  rich  while  he  lived  in  poverty.     This 

how»'ver  agree  with  the  account  of  Houbniken, 

tes  that  Woiiwerman's  pictures  rose  immensely  in 

ifler  his  death,  but  that  he  was  nevertheless  a  for- 

Fpainter;  and,  in  corroboration  of  the  latter  part  of 

'  frtion,  he  states  that  he  guve  his  daug;hter  '2b,000 

f(l600/.)  upon   her  marriaj^  with  the   painter  of 

I'and  Btill  life,  Hendrikde  Fromantjou ;  but  he  gives 

'  L'tter  authoritA-^  than  private  information. 

tes.  on  the  contrary,  that  Wouvvcrman 

m  great  want,  that  he  had  much  diffi- 

I'lfif  a  lar^e  family,  and  that  there  can  be 

rnlon's  report  that  he  gave  his  daughter 

in  1668,  aged  •4«,  and  Itc  was  so  dis- 
th  his  want  of  success  as  a  painter,  that  he 
horffv  before  his  death,  nil  the  studies  he  had 
life,  lor  fear  that  a  son  who  had  a  digposi- 
f'  ,'  should  be  induced  by  the  facilities  they 

t  oUer  lo  ioilow  the  same  profession,  l^is  son  alter- 
entered  the  order  of  the  Carthusians.  Another  and 
charitable  reason  as.signed  lor  this  destruction  is, 
feared  they  niig^ht  full  into  the  hands  of  his  brother 
Wouvverman,  who  pamted  similar  subjects  with 
If;  ft  third  account  is,  lliat  the  designs  and  studies 
c4t  he  bmned  were  not  his  own,  but  principally  Pieter 
t'*,  and  that  he  destroyed  them  that  it  misrht  not  be 
how  ni\i(  h  In  had  made  use  of  the  labours  of  others, 
of  th  may  be  true,  but  they  at  least  show 

Wc«^v^  ke  many  other  men  of  genins,  had  hi* 

wcU  OA  liu  friends.     \\  •■\  must  unqtiM- 

l»e  reckoned  among  tlit  .  ,  ,,terly  of  pwuilcfis i 


that  aver  livedt  unless  maiiierv  conaislv  in  6iiiue1tiinff 
sides  fully  acoomi  !>j 

thonph  always  li'  •  _  [mi 

Hi'  V  both  ul  sct^iui  ajid  dutjuu,  }uL  hy  seldoiD  if 

e-  ,L  subject  wiut-b  did  not  admit  of  the  introduc- 

tion ol  one  or  more  horses,  animalri  which  he  px;  h 

unrivalled  skill  in  his  small  sixe.     It  is  a  comn  ,i 

that  he  hi".  'd  u  picti;'  a 

white  or  a  i-  into  it.    '1  ,\ 

such    a    hoi>»r    in    teiiiUnly  true,  i»m  uihl    III-  ntsii   l).i|(Hf!d 

a  picture  without  introducing  one  is  uiost  probably  iu- 
correct. 

liis  subjects  are  eenerally  Lravelling,  road-cide,  huntin|;« 
fighting,  or  plundeiring  scenes ;  and  in  ^kies.  in  iVili 
and  in  the  foregrounds,  both  in  con  J'^OU^J 

ing,  wliich  is  always  recnarkiilily  tii  ie«v«A« 

nothing;  to  be  willed  for,  a  I  iov,  rivitJs,  and  ptr- 

haps  no  superiors,  in  the  sau  i  worla.    His  ti 

also,  of  which  he  was  by  uu  uieuiu  t^piwing,  are 
admirably  designed  and  coloured,  and  mo.st  appropi 
introduced  ;  they  a,Te  also  distmgui&hed  by  the  same  rid 
transparency  of  colouring  uhicli  characterises  ttkc  lam^ 
scape  part  of  his  pictures, 

Woiivverman's  pictures  are  very  valuable,  and,  notwith«* 
standing  his  short  Jifc,  are  very  numerous :  one  or  more 
specimens  are  in  almost  every  good  collection  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  Many  however  of  hiis  brotliti 
Peter's  are  attributed  to  him,  but  though  very  similar  to 
Philip's,  they  are  less  transparent  in  colouring,  and  their 
horses  are  very  inferior.  He  had  another  brother,  JohOi 
who  was  a  good  landscape-painter-  John  died  in  166^ 
and  Peter  in  1983- 

(Iloubraken,  ^houburg,  &c.;   D'Argenville,  Fi>*  dSri 
Peuitri-s,  &0.J 
WRAGBY.     [LiNcoLNsHiai:.] 
WKANGKL,   CARI.  GUSTAF,   son  of   the    Swfrdisl 
general  Hermann  Wrangel,  governor  of  Livonia,  who  die 
December  10,  1644,  and  more  eminent  than  his  father  as  • 
niilitar}'  commander,  was  bom  atSkokloster  on  LakeMalarn^ 
December  13,   1613.     Sent  abroad  at  an  eariy  ace  to  ac- 
quire foreign  languages,  he  passed  a  whole  year  inliolland, 
where  he  gained  considerable  insight  into  nauticjtl  mat- 
ters and  shipbuilding,  which  afterwards  availed  him  in  his 
capacity  of  admiral.     Being  taken  into  the  service  of  Gus- 
titvus  Adolphus,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen  (Novem- 
bt:r,  1632;  and  was  foremost  among  those  who  helped  to 
secure  the  victory  over  the  Imperialists,  after  the  ifeU  oi. 
that  prince.     From  that  period  his  rise  was  rapid,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  on  many  important  occasions,  tint 
under  Hanier,  then  under  Torstenson,  the  latter  of  whora 
dispatched  him(lG44)to  the  rescue  of  the  Swedish  admiral^ 
Clas  Fleraming,  who  was  blockaded  by  the  Danish  fleet» 
alter  a  severe  engagement  with  them.     Plemming,  behii ' 
mortally  wounded,  gave  the  command  of  the  Swedish  fleel 
to  Wrangel,  who  conducted  it  in  safety  to  Stockholm.     He 
afterwards  joined  the  Dutch,   and   obtained  a  complete 
naval  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Femern,  made  himaelf 
master  of  Bomholm,  and  would  have  taken  possession 
all  theii'  other  islands,  had  nut  the  treaty]  of  Brsemsebro 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities.     Ir  ' ni  thi«  lime  that  " 

succeeded  Torstenson,  then  y  his  a^  and  infiivi 

mities,  in  the  command  of  '••i^.  o^^uiiu  anQT  ta  0«rrBMit; 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  •  Mties  of  Meeeae*  tut 
they  were  terminated  by  the  peace  of  WeiAfiMfis.  Tliea*, 
services  obtained  for  him  both  bowaftaadimidB:  and 
when  Christina's  successor,  CharieeGyaKwnK,  wwkitoat  en' 
expedition  against  Poland,  be  gwv  the  ttammuaA  of  ttkt 
fleet  to  Wrangel,  who  blockaded  Friii  Aitav  Ihal  fae 
signalised  himsel I*  against  tbe Dnir  w— i»» 
Jutland,  and  took  the  fertnaa  «C 
which  action  gave  the  Sva^BifrAH 
obtained  tor  himadf  te  #pi7  ^  tuf^ 
next  took  the  caakie  «f  C^—fcf^  iter  ft  aeBB  af 
weeks.  In  the  saaa  jfmm  tlH^  ki  ^MaiM  ft 
over  the  Outdl  tribimk  OfiteBk  %te  IhA  MftN 
assistance  of  tl»  "^bi  «^  «i«k  wm  of  «li* 
ifilaada.  OnttiaaapBftaf  MAfeftvaaniaaAlolkv 

of  1 1  Miwirfl 

appointad  hf  Vb^Kk^mmmm  tmvt  ike 
aaftOfci^ia.    la  aqfc  ^  ii^Mti  V  iIm 


%*^ 


W  R  A 


and  Tcta'thf rcrore  bl  flOtn«  dMtaneo  frtxn  tha  ariAV  duiiapr 
i»«  reverses  at  Havelberg^  and  Fehrbclliii,  in  the  June  of 
that  year.  He  a^cordin^fly  retired-  to  his  e&tate  in  the  isle 
of  Riigen,  where  he  was  residing;  wJicn  an  alarm  bting 
given  of  the  approach  of  some  enemy'*  vensels.  he  could 
not  be  prevented  from  prcoeedinp  to  the  tpot  to  aacedain 
the  danper.  His  exertion  upon  that  occasion  cost  him  his 
life,  tor  it  proved  too  much  for  hiR  bodily  strength,  and  he 
died  in  oonsef^uence  of  it,  in  July,  167B.  leaving  the  repu- 
tation of  on<>  of  tl>e  bravest  and  moat  akiiful  commanders, 
both  by  *ea  and  land,  that  Sweden  had  ever  poiiesaed. 
{Bio^raphie  Unirersetle.)  ' 

WRANGLER.  In  old  times  the  word  Wi-angle  was 
u«ed  in  the  universities  in  the  sense  of  '  todispnte  publicly.' 
that  i^  to  defend  or  oppose  a  thesis.  The  verb  has  jrradli- 
ally  acquired  a  meaning;  of  reproach  {beine  made  to  imply 
uncivil  and  indecorous  opposition),  which  it  had  as  early 
AS  Ih*  time  of  Slmkspere.  In  the  •  Taniins?  of  the  Shrew  " 
the  teacher  of  music  says  to  th<^  -,k,.1i. — 

'  ;/•, 

Till!  pntrttt*»of  hesv. .- .  ;., 

TTie  aubitantive  Wrangler  is  hardTy  ever  used,  except 
•S  a^nificaiive  of  a  person  who  has  passed  the  examina- 
tions for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
]-,r..i.r,,  ,  t]yQ  word  is  unknown  in  Oxford)  with  such  credit 
I  had  his  name  inscribed  iti  the  hic;heBt  list,  or 

J.  _  uiKlers.  Of  these  the  first,  in  merit  is  the  Seninr 
"Wraiicler:  but  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  phraseology 
of  thcTniversJty  art  apt  to  confound  Wrangler  with  Senior 
Wrangler,  that  i^  to  imagine  that  any  one  of  their  fiienJs 

[who  may  have  obtained  a  wranplership  must  necessarily 
be  the  first  pian  of  his  year.  The  second  list  Is  that  of 
Sfitti'jr  Opti'iiex,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  last  that  of 
Junior  (Jptimes.     All  who  arc  \n  these  three  lists  (which 

I  are  collectively  called  the  Tripos)  are  said  to  take  the 
Bachjelor'e  degree  wUh  hortourn,  or  to  go  out  in  honours; 
the  remainder,  who  are  called  the  in  iroXXo/,  abbreviated 
into  ', Ujq  Pol,"  thoui^h  they  equally  take  the  Bachelors 
degree,  arc  not  sujiposed  to  be  /lonuurnJ.  But  in  point  of 
fact,, the  last  of  the  Junior  Optimfs,  or  the  Inat  on  the  list 

'  cf  honours, has  always  been  considered  an  unfoi-t urate  per- 

jion,  »nd  the  name  oV  the  icooilen  i'po0n*  has  long  been  at- 
taeiied  to  his  plJace.     It  is  not  as  if  all  were  examined  to- 

ifellicr.  and  tfie  honoured  were  selected  out  of  the  whoJe 
1st :  those  who  wish  to  go  out  in  honours  declare  their  in- 
[lention  and  are  examitied  separately  ;  so  that  it  frequently 
hnppeits  that  the  last  of  the  lionoiired  graduates  is  a  per- 
»on  ol  verj-  inferior  atlairments  to  many  at  (he  head  of  the 
unhonomed  multitude.  With  regard  to"the  faoeliong  term* 
current  in  the  universities,  it  shmild  lie  known  that  all  the 
[■efiiofs.  the  heads  of  houses,  proftssors,  &c.  generally 
ftdotyf,  in  course  of  time,  the  nicknames  invented  by  under- 
grtuuiateH.  xvhich  become  therefore  real  and  serious  deno- 
n  From  the  vice-chancellor  to  the  freshman  of 

ji  _  .  the  last  of  the  honoured  is  the  wooden  spoon: 

and  he  must  be  a  Ibrmal  man  Ca  '  regular  Don  '  the  nnder- 
^rad\iatc»  would  call  him)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  '  pre- 
vious cxamiiiftlion  '  tu  it  is  styled  in  the  ^ACe  df  the  Senate 
which  established  it,  should  use  th08«  words  instead  of 
•  the  little  go,'  a  term  which  was  borrowed  from  the 
Oxonians  as  soon  as  the  grace  was  passed. 

There  i»  no  history  extant  of  the  oiiijinnl  introduction  of 

the   terms  wrangler,   senior  oplimf,  and  junior  optime. 

Huber,  whosa  history  of  our  miiveisities  has  just   been 

traiistlaled  by  Mr.  Newman,  says  lliat  evcrj-  attempt  he 

haa  made  to  unravel  the  skein  of  university  teclniiBalities 

ihas  made  him  giddy  with  headache,     A  Cambridge  man 

I  however  finds  no  difficulty  in  seeing  husv  the  woid  was 

I  tis«d,  as  applied  to  thu  manner  in  which  an  ejcamimition 

(not  a  public  disputation)  is  passed.     The  examination 

vhieh  takes  place  in  January,  and  at  whitsli  a  young  man 

b  said  to  '  take  his  degree'  (because  in  fact  he  th^n  does 

[all  that  will  he  asked  of  him,  lh«  rest  having  degenerated 

[into  mere  form )•  13  not  an  c>;amination  for  the  3. A.  degree, 

but  \'i^r  'I'"  r-  -ht  of  being  admiltcd  to  perform  the  cUspula- 

tionsi  ior  a  dejjrce.    All  degrees  were  originally 

giiim  .  iuUtipfis ;  the  substitution  of  an  examijuitipn, 

t'  .trtiier  the  candidates  were  fit  to  dispute,  i»  &,\ 

■ -iJ?P?S .*!'*  '••■yijifl***  Bi'thp  rl!,««ir.il  honniir*,  lr>  *Iiirh  Ituith<'»ia1i<-iito0«« 
jMwIMt^t^  jittUifXBhT)  t\  C»iniiTMB».  the  wnoiloB  «ii,T(»ii  Imi  fWi|u«iiUy  ' 
JMbt^hl'jWlW'  tlpWie*  w')"  |1>U  not.  uovdnur  witli  (m  onyUiiag.iuaaiK 
UiiT^anniil  iiTtce  on  V\r  mallirmaticnl  IU(,  wticb  ii  nqulnd  imTionly  lo 
t  for  *  placr  in  tlia  cLu>ir>l  «n»  '   frr 


eomp«titioD  I 


ilacc  ID  Um  clawical  on*; 


tiling  of  I  comparativesly  modem  timrs.  ,  Tlut  -«i6er«i<MMit 

lor,  when  the  examination  is  "t*".  flTvi'"  1^°  rfimJMh'Hf 

not  to  lh«  Euch^ior's  degree,  but  '  at)  rct>iH>nd«n4aB  ^|Mk 

tioni.'  and  the  person  thut-  "  '      *    '  '  '  -  quratiesiiL 

The  form  of  asking  some  -  kccpuif^^t 

mock  act  [Act],  js  p'^-  -' 

quest ionist  and  the  . 

name  given  to  one  v- 

sent  the  candidates  < 

On  the  Thursday  aft  I- 

d^clarcftall  the  questioiuvls^Mrliu  ia  Im 

the  Dumo  and  BMsumed   the   dress  < 

'  actualiter    esse    in   aitibuit    I 

wranplet"  then  must  imply  on. 

i:    ,  I'.Iiticd  to  pi'    ' 

<■  rnctical  te.-^ 

ijii-    1  rn>t>8    lists   are    i;im.-ii    i 

from  1747  downwards  '■  but  : 
optim^s  form  one  list  till  1752  ...v , 
the  regular  oi-der  of  previous  years  <. 
as  tlie  nroctoi-a  were  in  the  habit 
Senior  t>ptimi'9,  and  placing  tliem  in 

WRASSE,  tlie  familiar  EngliiJi  i; 
beaiitilul  iislies  inhabiting  the  rock  . 
and  belonging  to  tht'  genus  Labrus  oj 
Lahmite.     They  are  pnckly-spinedli. 
oblong  scaly  bodies  and  a  single  do: 
oftbeir  fins  appear  bifid  from  teriuinutui^'  in  i. 
shred*,  which  extend   beyond  ttieir    tips;     tli. 
large,  double,  and  fleshy  ;  and  tLcir  t««tb  atn»n^',  luuau 
and  sharp. 

The  Rrilisb  species  of  Wrasse  bolong  to  three  °'*'g^fm 
of  Lubrux,  viz.  Labnit  properly  so  called,  ti>e  siMEiM.lt 
which  have  the  margin  of  the  preonercli' t  nlirt.  tii>rli<»ii 
and  opercle  scaly,  and  the  first 
gated;  2,  Julia-,  in  which  the  fii>! 

ened.  and  the  heaU  is  entirely  smooth  lutd  wfcii^f 
3,  t'r^?/y/a6r»«,  m  which  the  preoperde  has  a  denliealatdd 
margin,  and  the  cheeks  and  opercU  m 

The  wrasses  ai¥  extremely  variaLl  ir.  tb*vv«^ 

the  species   presenting  the  most  vi 
orange,   blue,    green,  and   bright  ye 
colovirs  in  the  genus.    Tlteee  colours  hh-  uiusl  iu->i;:iiiu.  n 
sniing,  just  bclbrc  the  spawning  aeasun.     They  fttqnMl 
the  crevices  of  rocky  shores,  living  biv>ii  '  •!>.,•  largcriM* 
weeds,  and    feeding   on    crabs  ami  <  ^lfec«»^    <U 

articles  of  food  they  arc  not  much  v>ji  .t&In.  'At*: 

flesh  wanting  fimmcss  and  flavour.    In  tl<< 
however  they  are  constant  ornaments  of  • 
Some  species  grow  to  eightieeD  incites  ia  i^iu 
take  a  bait  freely.  ,  ' 

The  following  are  natives  of  tlie  ?■ 
briM  mactUutuji,   Bloch,  the   Bailan 
chiefly  the  eaaturo  coast,  but  also  fv>i 
2,  jMbrtu  ltaeatu.1,  Don,  a  doubtfu. 
ftnilhui,  Jenyns,  the  Ootkling,  our  aumueM  .-<iievu-«,  ikuj 
only  four  inches  in  length  ;  4,  Labru*  rttnla,  Sioth,  mtut 

species,  obsemed  by  Yajrell  and  Jcnyp'     "    '  ■■■' — ~- 

gatux,  (imelin,  a  large  and  not  uiicouk 

iritnticuUitus,  Omelin,  a  bcaiitilnl 

black  spots  on  each  side  of  its 

Gmelin,  observed  by  Pejinaot,  ; 

and  somewhat  doubtful  as  a  tn  .M*^ 

Ifrratteujt,  one  of  the  most  beai  ^o*^ 

rare  ns  British,  and  probably  only  a  ^ti  .iUiti*^!  •■ 

the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  cMnoj<  Idj  gtcni 

in  .seven  fathoms  water,  livii  Led:  ti  CrfKh 

labrus  tincoi  tkeGilthesid.  .  l    handsooM  Uk 

especially  abundant  inthciii^n  "  ■   •• 

jiihbruA  cornabicuw  which  is  p 

11,  Crerttiabrv*  ^ibbut,  known 

of  Pennant,  who  found  it  ia  A  ^ 

litscus,  fir%l  observed  as  British  i , 

iitbrm  ru;>««^rr4,  found  In  1836  by  ; 

wick ;  and,  14,  Creniiabrut  eucoietuti  ■■      • 

coBimoR  apeciet.  .1  .1      ..1    ,   •  ,,, 

(See  Yarrell'«  BHiuhrMthefSaiySigarmtnt  all  *h<w 
uames.t  ,  , 

WRAY.  ROBERT  BATEMANi  an  Miimivf 
was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Wrny.  f  ^tax^n^ 

tony  in  Wiltshire,  and  altcrwaitb  rii  :<  •khalbil* 

(he  eavnc  county,  where  Robert  Bat  em  nn  m  mv  wsa  tear' 
OR  the  16th  of  March,  i715.     Botii  on  tbc  fatho^'a  iMt  lia 


side  he  «-»*  itJiied  to  some  of  tli«  best  ftmiHe*  in 
the>mintjr,     i  nrth  in  descent  from  Sir  WiHiara 

Wmy  of  Cil<?ni  fh,>  connty  of  Lincoln,  Bart.,  who 

>yH»  »on  at  Sir  i  Wray,   lord-chicf-jiwticfl  of 

^nglvid.     His  rao  --o   mAHJen  name  was  Byng, 

waa  pmnddnuffhter  of  Dr.  BvTip,  rector  of  All  Canninupt, 
*n  anreslor  of  the  Lords  Torriiu^on,  and  wa^  connected 
with  the  St.  IjM  and  the  Ifj-des  of  W      '  iiich 

tpr  family  belonged  the  celebrated  >n. 

tf'      '         nt  he  VftLH  allied  with   tht-   iatu  oir  *  naries 
iLKtNs.]     On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
.>M,^.i  iiappened  in  1724,  the  widow  and  her  young 
went  to  reside  at  Potteni  in  WilUhire,  where  her 
ieiM,  Edward  and  Thomas  Hyni;,  then  hred.     Edward 
ft  portrait-painter,  who  had  been  a  pupil  and  became 
jstarrt  of  Sir  Godfrey  K'neller.  with  whom  be  con- 
led  to  reside  till  the  death  cf  that  artist  in  1723.     Sir 
frey   «howed    his  contiden«e   in   Byng;'^  abilities    by 
^.g  directed  in  his  will  that  the  portraits  which  hu 
had  eontnu'ted  for  should  be  fiiiishiHl  by  Bynp. 
np  the  years  occupied  in  his  education  Wray  learnt, 
the  tuition  of  his  uncle  PIdwaitl,  to  draw  the  htunaii 
with   errace  and  preciiion  ;   and   acquired  such  n 
'for  the  tine  arts,  that  when  it  became  necessary  for 
to  make  choice  of  ft   profession,  he  selected  that  of 
n?ravii)^.  an  art  which  at   that  time  was  scarcely 
ed  beyond  the  delineation  of  heraldic  iigures,  and 
n  therefore  to  preal  improvement,  offering  tome 
ifement  to  his  ambilion,  as  well  as  the  promine  of 
ixmble  maintenance.    To  learn  the  mechanical 
of  thp  Imsiness  he  was  placed  under  a  seal -engraver, 
residing  in  Berwick  Street,   Solio.  *vhere 
OM  excited  a  decree  of  jealousy  that  led  to 
oissolution  of  the   connection.     Althonfrh  Mr. 
n  by  en^avire:  the  types  of  antient  heraldry  as 
on  ihe  tombs  and  seals  of  the  middle  ages,  his 
t*>te.  fostered  by  the  society  of  the  paintent  whom 
i  nt  hi-,  imcle's  house,  and  stimulated   by  a  con- 
mplation  of  ih(^  wortiu  of  the  antients,  i.oon  prompted 
"~  J{«  »  nobler  tield  of  exertion,  and  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
'f  he  cottM  not  rival,  the  productions  of  the  Greek 
tit.    Tl»«w,  whilst  he  continued  to  prosecute,  or  at 
t  to  e;ive  the  finishing  touches  to  the  common  works 
red  by  his  enapfoy»»i-s,  his  choicer  hours  were  devoted 
delineation  oi  'id  especially  of  the  human 

nntil  he  had  -  m  rt>presenling  some  of  the 

istin£:ui»hed  pcrsnn.i^o^i  of  Knglish  history,  or  remains 
wnt  sculpture,  or  the  ideal  designs  of  modem  eon- 
•'"Ik. 
I  vVrtly  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year 

..^,...     )  ti>''  !i'""t  face  and  one  of  the  profiles  of 
and  in  o  second  profile.     Mr.  Tmssie,  of 

■  8<)i(Are,  'A  recently   invented   a  method   of 

g  antient  enrraved  pema,  was  so  much  impressed 
he  merits  of  Mr.  Wray's  works  of  the  same  kind,  ttmt 
"  copies  of  them  toijelher  with  those  of  his  own  col* 
Mr.  NViay's  name  thus  became  extensively  known, 
il  productioUs  were  sou^t  after  with  avidity 
At  •  subsequent   period,  when   Henrj-, 
i^oiii  .viimdel,  visited  Rome  to  collect  works  of  art 
purpose  of  decoraline  his  new  mansion  of  Wardour, 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  fame  of  a  man  who  was 
liding  within  n.  tVnv  miles  of  his  own  gates  in  Eng- 
•  for  m  the  year  1759.  at>er  a  residence  of  more  than 
^■years  in  London,  circumstances  liad  induced  Mr. 
'  to  quit  tlie  metropolis,  and  to  fix  himself  at  a  house 
Mrch  Street,  Salisbury,     To  an  artist  of  the  celebrity 
Idi  he  h*d  now  acquired,  locality  of  abode  was  of  little 

*nt. 
Il  teas  at  Salisbury  that  he  prodnced  some  of  his  best 
i%nd  those  on  which  his  reputation  with  posterity 
Ijr  depend.    The  diffimlty  of  engraving  fieures  on 
6n4^  in  tlie  manner  of  the  antient  Greeks  is  shown 
rarity  in  modern  times:  and  although  it  has  been 
leil  in  Italy  with  preot  success,  in  Encrland  Wray 
scarcely  had  a  rival.     If  some  of  the  Italiftn-*  have  sur* 
'  bhti  in  faeility  of  execution,  and  in  the  number  of 
eir  works,  none  have  been  his  superiors  in  expressing 
e   affections, and- in  A!ntak  gr&«'e  and  besAity.     Th»t 
ray  never  acquired  more  than  a  decent  competence  by 
talents  will  be   easily  imagined,  when  it  is  staled  that 
head  of  th*  dying  Cleopatra,  which  he  esteemed  the 
perfect^  as  it' was  the  most  difficult  of  his  voriu*  itm 


sold  to  the  duke  oi'  Northumberland  for  2Li/.  But  in  no 
branch  of  art  were  the  lahnur*  of  native  artists  very  libe- 
rally rewarded  in  those  times,  except  in  some  rare  in* 
stances. 

The  following  are  the  mo«t  remarkable  of  Mr.  Wny's 
works,  and  they  are  here  placed  in  the  onler  in  which  thuir 
merit  is  supposed  by  some  competent  judges  to  rank:  — 
I,  Dying  CleopBtra ;  2,  Medusa's  Head,  a  copy  from  the 
Stroizi  Medusa;  3,  R  Magdalen;  4,  Flora;  5,  Madonna; 
G,  ideal  female  head;  7, ditto;  8,  ditto;  a,  Milton,  front 
face ;  10,  Milton,  profile ;  II,  ditto;  12,  Cicero;  13,  Pope  ; 
14.  Shakspere ;  15,  Zingara ;  Ifi.  Antinous. 

Mr.  Wray  died  at  Salisbury,  in  the  year  1770,  in  the 
sixtv-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Wray.   [Rav.] 

WRECK.     [Shipwreck.] 

WREKIN.     [SiiaopsHiRK.) 

WREN. — ^Tbe  Wrens  form  a  group  of  small  insessorial 
birds.  ■    •  'i^l 

Ijnnseus  placed  the  true  Wrens  among  his  MatacilUf. 

I^Ieyer  arranged  them  ia  the  third  suborder,  Subulattr, 
of  his  fifth  order,  Osctnea. 

Cuvier  gave  them  a  place  under  his  Bee-Jinx  (Mu(acilla, 
Linn.\  with  the  generic  names  of  liegulut,  Cuv.,  and 
Troelotlytes,  Cuv. 

They  appear  in  Ihe  method  of  Vieillot  as  membert  of 
his  twentieth  family,  Cha/Heurt,  and  in  his  second  tribe, 
Ariitoitactifli. 

M.  Teinminck  places  them  under  his  eighteenth  gvniu, 
Bee-fin  {St/ltiin,  Lath.). 

Their  position  in  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Vigors  is  no- 
ticed to  the  article  Sylvud^. 

M.  Latrcille  makes  them  members  of  the  second  family, 
DetUiroitres,  of  his  second  order.  Passireaux. 

The  position  assigned  to  the  subfamily  TroglodytituB,  or 
Wrens,  by  Air.  Swuitison,  is  between  the  Sitdna  (Nut- 
hatches; and  the  Buphngime  (Oxpecker),  in  the  family 
CerfhiatiiP. 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  Troglodytina- : — 
Feet  with  the  tarsus  longer  than  the  hipd  toe,  which  is  but 
slightly  developed.     T^iteral  toes  nearly  e({ua],  and  clefl  uk'' 
their  base.     Tlie  tenuirostral  division.  '" 

The  genera   which  Mr.  .Swainson  arranges  under  tliis 
subfamily  are  thus  characterised : — 
Plaiyurus,  Sw. 

Genttrie    Character.— ]i\\\    moderat«»   straight,    com- 
pressed, very  high  at  the  base  of  the  culmen,  which  'i%,i\ 
there  slightly  ffibbouH,   and  divider*  the  frontal   featherB.it 
Upper  mandible  dLstinctly  notched.      Nostrils  very  large, 
bajial,  protected  by  a  scale-like  convex  membrane.    Frontal 
feathers  sti IT,  setaueous,,  narrow,  and  sometimes  reflected 
forwards.      Wings  remarkably  short  and   rounded,  very 
convex.      Tail    typically)  lengthened  and  graduated ;  the 
feathers  very  solt  and  broad.     Feet  very  large.     Middle 
toe  as  loojK  a«  liie  tarsus;  lateral  toes  equal,  and  cleft  Kt  , 
their  base,;   hind  toe  shorter   than   the   tarsus.     All  th« 
ctaws  compressed,  and  bvit  slightly  curved  :    the  three  an- 
terior small,  the  posterior  twice  as  long.  (S 
Locality,  South  America. 

Example,  Platyuru^  comiculatus. 

Thriothitriu,  Vieill. 

Generic  CA«»vic/^r.— Billlengthened,  much  longer  than 
the  head,  compressed,  straight,  or  very  slightly  curved : 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  slightly  ret^exed,  and  ob- 
soletely  notched  ;  Ihe  base  rather  broad.  Wing*  and  tail 
moderate,  rounded.  Feet  large,  strong.  Tarsus  length- 
ened, much  longer  than  the  hind  toe,'  but  etiual  to  the 
middle  one.  Lateral  toes  equal.  Hind  claw  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  anterior  ones:  all  the  claws  fully 
curved.  (Sw.) 

Lofulity. — America, 

Example,  Thr}otJni>-"<t  /,f,/,.,,.-,  ;,,„,, 

r  „„.  '  '    ••"  ' 

Oenenc    Chttnxct<n  . 
like  that   of  a  Syfvia 
very  short   and    rouiulid 
Legs  moderate.     T*.. 
tarsus;   lateral   toe-, 
tnrtiiis.     AnlcMiir   tl 
than  Uio  lan«u«.     A 
clftvr  much  inTg«r;  all 


r%ntrtr\^oacc 


Rot  1 1    niSi 

T,.a  .1 
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a*  the  1 

,    toe  ahoirt^^ 
>l:  po*4erioi 

th«  tia*s  brood  and  fully  curv 
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I,  YmilWi  r     TiirrTir  i  AaieriCK. 
ExMinple.  Trogltnlylft  Eui-upaut. 
L'jc/imtn,  Sw. 
Getitfric  C/i(j»vir/tv.— Hill  modcrale.  nearly  straiE;l>t;  the 
•uimen  ^cntty  inolinlns  towarda  llie  tip.  which  in  entire: 
'tho  Ronys  KlraiKhl.     Wim;s  »iioi1,  rounded;  the  firat  and 
ftectind  iiutlla  ((raduiUed.   Tail  i>ol>,  short,  tilcnder,  rounded ; 
Uie  I)""  ••■^»ii>    but,  with   the  thaft,  iormini^  a  fine  eoR 

fioiii'i  lie  webi.    Tarsus  lengthened.     Middle  too 

nnsjo-  il  toe  miich  shorter,  and  very  uneiiual  5  tlK' 

outer  lonKest,  and  slin^hliy  connected  to  the  middle ;  inner 
toe  shortest,  and  cleft  to  the  hsise ;  hinder  toe  aJiorter  than 
tiie  tarsus.    All  the  clawa  slightly  curved.    (8w.) 

Localily. — Brazil. 

Exaiuplc,  Lochmia  squamulata. 
I  Tichoilroma,  111. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  long,  slightly  arched, 
oylindrical ;  the  base  angulated  ;  the  tip  deprensed.  Nos- 
trils naked.  Feet  long:  nnd  slender.  Extenor  toe  united 
to  the  baiie  of  the  middle  ;  hinder  toe  with  the  claw  veiy 
long.  Wings  lengthened,  broad  ;  the  first  quill  spurious, 
tile  socond  and  third  gi-adunted,  the  three  next  longest. 
Tail  short,  round,  broad,  and  soft.    (8w.) 

LocalitiJ. — Europe. 

Example,  Tichwtronta  muraria.    [Crkhpkr.] 

Mr.  Svvain&oti  arranges  the  Goldm-crested  IVrens,  or 
Oolfi^reits,  as  he  terms  them,  among  the  Sylvia n,«. 

The  Prince  of  Canirio  and  Musignano.  in  his  '  Birds  of 
Surope  and  North  America,'  placen  the  genus  Tro^lfiitytei, 
of  which  he  records  one  European  and  three  American 
species,  next  to  the  genus  Carthia,  in  his  subfamily  tV-/- 
t/iiuce  ;  and  he  makes  Rf^uluv,  of  which  he  notices  three 
Eui'0|>ean  and  three  American  species,  the  tiiTst  genus  of 
hi.s  subfamily  Pnrinte.  Re^ulua,  in  the  Prince's  arrange- 
ment, is  immediately  followed  by  Parus. 

The  Tfoalodtfthup  of  Mr.  G,  K.  Gray  form  the  seventh 
and  last  subfamily  of  his  family  Certht<Ue,  and  comprise 
the  following 

Genera. 

Rhhiocrypta,  G.  R.  Gray.  Menura,  Dav.  Pteroptochm, 
Kitll,  Sryinlojrtti^Gow\A.  Af;cro«w,  Gould.  Merulaxis, 
Les^  T^t r ill f hums,  Vieil).  Campylorkynchus,  Spjx. 
Rhamphoc(er»i9,  Vieill.,  and  Tioglodylcs,  Cuv. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  this  group  by  examples  of  the 
genera  Tmglodytei  and  R/'gulus. 
Troglodytes. 

Example,  Tfoglody/es  eunrpa-ut,  Motacilla  troglodytes, 
Linn. 

Description, — M<ile. — Upper  parts  brown,  marked  with 
very  no/row  li-ansver&e  shifjes,  which  are  disposed  on  tiie 
^»!l  ol  ilif  back;  quilla  marktd  externally  with  alternate 
■1  ruslv  spots:  tail  coverts  and  feathers  striped 
ily  witfi  black:  above  the  eyes  a  narrow  white 
hand  ;  Uirout  and  breast  greyish  butf  or  white  ;  all  the 
posterior  partii  brown,  marked  with  white  spots  and  black 
transverse  stripes.    Total  length  within  four  inches. 

Female  rather  I?S3  <han  the  male,  with  the  tints  more 
-Iripes  less  stmngly  marked. 
.  Rnytel-et,  lieuf  de  Dieu,  Berichot, 
'  leh  ;  ReiUo,  Regillo,  R^tiuo, 
),  Re  (TuccelU,  and  Sbucca- 
i>fKf  Ki/nge  of  Brunnich  ;  Schtiee- 
fioni/ig,  Konickerl,  and  ZaunMchlupfrel  of  Kramer;  7aiuh 
Siingei  of  Meyer;  H*tm  ntid  HuUzautikomg  of  Brehni ; 
fi'ren^  I'ruun  or  Ran,  Cutty,  Katy  or  Kitty  ifWii,  and 
K'fti/  'if  (he  mot'.ern  British  ;  Dryw  of  the  anlient  Biitish. 

(j  •  il    Di«lril»uti<m. '^'Norihem   and    Central 

Eui-'.  i  '  i.'Uid,  Greenland.  The  Faroe  Islands.  Re- 
sident iu  Sweden,  England,  Wales,  ScotUnd,  and  Ire- 
land, Chkncy  and  Shetland.  Spain,  France,  and  Italy. 
Smyrna.    Trebixond. 

Habits. — This  familiar  little  bird,  which  has  become 
Bfttred,  like  the  robin,  from  the  confidence  which  it  shows 
in  courting  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  creeps  about  the 
hedges,  making  saiall  Alghts,  and  in  il>  '    'ur  iiuects 

panerally  entering  liie  loww  pai-t  of  tin  nd  work- 

ing upwards.  Like  the  lobin,  it  will  Mn^  euvLiiiy  even 
in  mid  winter,  but  the  fiost  and  snow  aie  .sometimes  loo 
much  for  it,  and  the  Utile  creature  pervslies  v>ilh  cold, 
v:luch  however  it  avoids  by  roosting  in  warm  cattle-sheds, 
fur  tlie  sake  of  the  animal  heat  of  the  iiui^alaB,  »iul  in  otiuir 
sheltered  places. 

Tlie  nest  is  placed  variously,  according  to  circumstances. 


Linn»us  say*  •  nidttirmt  sub  term,*  Ami  it  IM*  btcrn 

times  found  in  a  bank  or  old  roaJd.    flw  matcfiak  f/m-   \ 

rally  vary  with  the  situation.    l>iii»  tf  the  neat  W  haft 


f  MffiimtllK 
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against  the  side  of  a  hayr 
trunk  of  a  moss-grown  tre^ 
large  in  propurlion  to  the  i 
oval,  the  tup  boing  in  the  1 

I)v  il  small  hole  at   the  n 

1  'neially  form  the  lining.     8e 

i;i  ~   white,  with  a  few  pale  it-d  sji 

spotless,  !i:-e  here  deposited,  anl 

hatching  the  bmod,  sixteen   ul 

been  seen  in  one  nest,  a  large  iantiiy  1 

parents  to  rear.     But  they  are  mr^  tam( 

food  for  their  young,  and  thouL'l 

(he  female  sits  very  close,  de; 

upon  the  male,  who  is  in  consiar.i  nn<'m;i'nLr  nr  tar 

Insects  and  worms  are  their  foiyJ. 

Thr"  '    •" -•  m  a  wren's  tail  mak«  a  killinr  ' — '  *■  " 

thct:  the  season. 

In  \...      ;  ..traits  d'Oyseanx  '  '1  "'17   •►^i'  1 
tiain  appears  under  the  cnt  of  t] 

Eaomtra  ! 
Kl  loiulo  It 

Tiie  first  lines  allude  i  csa/.- 

which  was  supposed  to  t\.  lul  !> 

eagle. 


^ 


rusty  and  the  1 ' 
This  is  the  7 
and  Roy  Bi^tu 
Reatiu,  Ftori 
/ratte  of  the  Itauin 


c 
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Examjik,  Regului  cri-^- 

Description  .—Oii  I   V 
an  olive  jiue,  slighll 
transverjie  bands  on  1 
head  long,  rather  i< 
proiiching  to  a  goKkv 
single  black  band  extendimr 
the  base  of  the  bill,  rt'irion  of 
and  lower  par' 
oUvc :  unills  aii: 
naliy  with  a  culuui  iiK^iu.. 
whitish;  iiisdeep  hiown  : 
length  ab(n  ' 

In  the  / 
that  of  tl. 
wliidi  bo  I 
of  the  pliWi.nKv  .<.  ..  ^  . 

In  the  i'uung  the  loose 

aitiirniii-luiiL''  111    liivi':   it 


R€MullU,\J>^ 


of  bouu;  praof*.! 


>id  azure-blue :    a  \t%t  nn 


ity.hM  the  httd  aod  pari  of  Uw  p]umag«  whitish; 
icr  has  Ihe  crest  of  a  livid  yellow-  (Temm.) 
'ogruphical  Distribution. — M.  Temminck  states  that 
ipecks  is  sufficieotly  commoa  in  oil  the  countries  of 
'P«  up  to  the  Arcuc  circle.  It  is  hii  iuhabitant  of 
la,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  but  from 
\  more  nortiiora  localities  there  appcaiti  to  bo  a  kind 
'  i  '  '  inigrRtion  to  the  more  temperate  parti>  down 
terraaean.  It  in  lairl^  spread  over  England, 
^p.  .jcv.uia.nd,  and  Ireland,  and  is  I'ound  in  Orkney  and 
[Mid.  It  has  been  received  from  Trebizond.  Jtdwards 
lh!  on  Tt  as  inhabiting  many  pacts  of  Abia^  and  it  hw 
111. 

the  Rijilrh't  and  lioitiht  huppi  of  the 

.  opinion, 

>*i  liegoio, 

.  litmUiiiu,  and  rn^i-rtutciQ  ot  tlte 

rtf  the  Swedes  i    FiLgh-Konge   o( 

''"  '  r  Sanger, 

'I'iiet    ttntt 

IdAunwi 

d    ii'ren, 

u.a  British ; 


Cramer ;    Gold-crated    Wrci 
len-crowtted  U'reN^and Ktngi..  vi  .....  ^ 
igui  and  Suwigw  of  the  anlient  Hriti>li. 
'tmlM,  Fooa,  ^c. — This  beautiful  and  active  little  bird, 
;h  )«  a  constant  resident  in  these  islands,  may  be  fre> 
itl/  seen  busy  amon|;  the  branches,  especially  of  eome 
\  or  Gr.  runmng  actively  along  and  clearing  away  the 
;ts.    It  is  far  Ciom  uncommon  round  Ixvndon ;  and  if 
[AlBerver  approach  cautiously  and  stand  still,  he  may 
lb  its  mobons  withiu  a  very  few  feet  without  diiturb- 
IL 

ioaant  lays  (bat  he  »aw  thia  bird  ausp«Q(led  in  the  air 
.  considerable  time  over  a  bush  in  flower,  eini^ng  very 
idiously.but  with  a  very  weak  note,  not  differing  mucn 
Ihat  of  the  Common  Wren,  ColoneJ  Montagu  slates 
a  Golden-crested  Wren,  which  had  lost  ita  mate  and 
,foainl  .inuther,  continued  to  sing  from  Mav  to  the 
On  the  contrai-y.  another  of  toe  same 
po:>ses.>^ion  of  a  fir-truo  in  hi«  garden, 
lie  young  were  hatched.  This 
'.he  opportunity  of  writing  one 
ting  duftcriptions  of  the  habits  of  birds  : — 
soverpd  the  nest,  I  Ihougfht  it  a  favour- 
^T  ttagu,  '  to  bccufiae  acquainted 
if  thiii  minute  spaciea,  and  to 
Sco»Li  uiii.lJier  tl'  '  '  —cr  sung  by  way 
ting  the  young  ones.  ?Iy  I  toolt  the 

>„  t|,,.  vn,  .,r  u. ...  !ilK)ut  b.«  ,.u,^     old,  placed  it  in 
lall  l>av.  .ces  enticed  the  old  ones  to  my 

y  vnoA\j    ,  iiey  bck-ame  familiar  with  Uiat 

iion,  the  baiikct  was  })laci'd  within  the  window,  then 
he   opivjvi't'  -i.''  of  '"m.  :  J  nt.     It  is  remarkable  that, 

s  of  danger  trom  her 
:ieTer  oace  ventured 
1  viuJantly  feed  them  while 
the  window  :  on  the  con- 
!  iiu-m  at  the  table  at  which  I 
ilie  nest  iu  my  luuid,  prorided 

.  ,.  ,  ...,...:,.,g  ,py  jjp^jj  pfjj.  ja.y, 

which  I  held  in  my 
•,-,v.  .c. W.J,  mistook  the  open 
d  hermit  a|:ninst  the  glass,  and 
for  soiiii'  tiir.i'.     Hovk'ever,  re- 
little,  she  maile  her  i-A  in  about  an 

1   was  Rtreeably  mim         .      .  her  rcliii-n,  and  | 
id  afterwards  frequently  ic\.d  tlie  young  while  1 
neat  in  my  hand.    Tlie  male  bird   const«.nti\ 
th»  feroak  in  her  flight  to  and  fro,  but  never 
iM^yond  tlie  window-fnune :  nor  did  he  latterly 
ear  with  fi^od  in  hi*  hill.    lie  never  utteied  any 
when  the  female  waa  out  of  sight,  and  then  only  u 
'■    '  "■  -('  were  ten  young  in  the  ncbt, 
le  male's  assistance  in  providinp- 
Ctwodn.i.     i..^    .-.Ls  of  the  female  wera  K^^'^^ially 
•ated  in  the  spa«e  of  a  minute  and  a  hall'^  or  two 

Es.  or.  uDon  an  aviraire,  thirty-ax  times  in  an  hour ; 
y  houra  in  a  day,  which,  if 

it  young  ones,  each  would 
rive  hevealy-twto  iWevU  in  tlie  day  ;  the  whole  amounting 
l*e  huidred  and  seventy-six.  From  examination  of 
food,  which,  by  accident,  now  and  then  dn  ,  '  "' 
pyjtt,  I  ju4ged  itom  those  weighed  that  cji' 


iu  tlie  ruoui,  a.;id  \ 
remained  at  the 
f,  the  female 
and  even  wl; 
naioed  motioujcx>.    t^ 
le  ^e  was  on  the  edge 


a  quarter  of  a  grain  upoB  a  medium  \  so  that  each  young 
one  was  supplied  with  eighteen  grains'  weight  in  a  day; 
and  as  the  young  birds  weighed  about  seventy-^even 
grains  at  the'  time  they  began  to  porch,  they  consumed 
nearly  their  weight  of  food  m  four  dayv  at  that  time.  I 
could  always  perceive,  by  the  animation  of  the  young 
brood,  when  the  old  one  was  coming — probably  some  low 
note  indicated  her  approach  ;  and,  in  an  instant,  every 
mouth  was  open  to  receive  the  insect  morsel.     But  there 

appeared  no  recularily  in  the  supply  given  by  tlte  ■•■  ■ ♦ 

bird  ;  sometinie.s  the  same  was  fed  two  or  three  liu 
ceeoively;  and  I  generally  observed  that  the  stroti. 
most,  being  able  to  reach  fertho&t,  the  old  one  dt^ 
it  to  the  mouth  nearest  to  her;  and  after  each  i< 
waited  a  while  to  see  if  any  muted.' 

Mr.  Yarrcll  remarks  that  the  nest  is  placed  nnder  a 
branch  Oi  fit,  and  generally  towards  the  end  of  the  bough, 
being  supported  by  two  or  three  of  the  laterally  diverging 
and  }x?ndent  twigs,  which  are  inter  s  of 

\vbich  the  ootside  of  the  nest   i^  -i>d. 

This  accords  with  our  ovm  general  uijsfn;i.inm:<  ;  mit  we 
have  seen  tlie  nciit,  with  young  in  it,  in  a  tall  yew  hedge. 
It£  roost  frequent  lining  consists  of  fcAthers.  The  eggs  are 
pale  reddish  white. 

llic  cut  of  the  *  Sottcie,'  in  the  '  Portraits  d'Oyseattit.' 
has  the  following  quatraia  beneath  it : — 

•  ri«4oiii  njfttn.  VojTpan  jiluf  plrin  dc  f"\f 
Kit  U  H.xicie  huntnnt  siir  Ic-.  rlc^'ir  . 
Et  (iir  l<'>  choux  vt  birl/fi  ileic  in  . 
II  CM  ['vlil  plus  r|u'jiit,',-  I, 111'  Inn  ■ 


I 


I 


Uolilan-ir«<te4  Wren. 

This  bird  must  not  be  (•onfonnded  with  til*  fwer  Fire' 
irtrn,  Re^  '     '"'«- 

JVrnniinrk 

\\KliN,  MATl'hr.\A  .  i.istu.p  (>i  r.i_v,  nn;.  '  »<>" 

of  Francis  Wren,  a  mercer  in  London,  wlui  om, 

in  the  parish  of  St.  Peters  <^ ''•  '"^ 

158.1.     He  was  admitted  oi 

on  1i<"  "•I'-i  .liine.  1601  ;  w:u  .  „     - 

l(,i  uk  his  degree  of  M.A.  on  2nd  JmIv, 

enl '  holy  orderh  in  l(n<>.     In  1111  ne 

sented  with  the  recto.  KlgeshirjiJ 

In  IC21  he  was  appoi;  "■'^.    "< 

attended  th-  ^1 

102«.   and   1 

si-.i' :    '  ^i'i''Joria 

am  '"^'  ^»  «ic~ 


Nc  was 


HeJ 


qtilit.-<i  a.n    mtiufii'.-i.-  w 


;..  -de  him 


ot*« 


of  the  main  causes  of  the  calamities  which  soon  af^ervra^^^i. 


J 


W  K  i£ 


5S4 


\\  R  E 


i>vi'i1<fik  il.     Ill   IU^«  ill:  WM  maili!  di.-aii  of  Wintlaor  and  | 
\V>ilvi-rliiim|;tiiii,  Miifl  III   Ui'Jif  line  ul'  the  judfff;^  of  the  j 
HtMi'.'liiirfilM!!.    Ill*  iitli:nfii:<l  'Jiiarleh  I.  on  hiH  vinit  to  Scot-  : 
liiii'l  111  |fi.'l-'t,  liiii  li<!  Iiiii«:(l  lo  Miiiml  the  rcliirioui  feelini^s 
III  ilii:  |H'<i|ili;  (iftlml  ruiiiitry  Mi  ftcciirmtnly  at  he  had  done 
lh'i«<-  <ii  hi«  ro^al  niiut4;i.     In  lh<:  followint;  y^ar  tie  was 
iiiii'lr  l»who|i  oi    IliTcford,  and  trHimlated  on  uth  Uueem- 
l<ii,  if'-'ITi,  III  iVorwicli,  and  on  '>lh  iMay,  ICM,  to  Kly.     He 
Kji4<'tn|iliiyrd  in  thi:  coniilriiction  of  the  Scottish  m:rvice- 
ll'i'ik,  III  LiliirKy,  the  n-adinK  of  \which  in  I'Idiiibnixh  in 
Ui'M  iN'ranioiiffl  lhim<r  liotH  which  wi-rc  followed  by  the 
iiiili4«  ii|itii/ii  ot  thi;  (.'ovciiant,  and  finally  led  to  the  great 
iivil  war.     (In  (hi:   liltli  Dcccmhi-r,  l&K),  Hampden  wax 
ui-iil  liy  thi!  ('onimoim  on  a  nivshaKc  to  the  Ixirdit  to  ac- 
i|<iuiiit  tlM-[ii  Hint  tliiTv  were  'ci-ilain  informationH  of  a 
liii^h  iinliii'i*'  ni^ainnt  Wren,  '  fonccrniiii;  the  setting  up  of! 
iiliiliilry  iiiiil  kU)iei'Hlition  in  divera  placeit,  and  exvrciitinf; ' 
MiiiiM-  h'i'.Ih  of  it  in  Inn  own  pffnon,  with  divers  other  matters  _ 
ol  (.'ii-nI  iiii|Mirtaiirf  ;  and  that  they  have  information  like-  ' 
Mini-  ilinl  hi-  ciHlfavoiira  an  I'hcapi-.'    An  answer  was  re- 
tnriii-il,  lliiit  lie  had  liecn  orden-d  to  find  Imil  in  10,(XM)/. 
Ill  iillc-iid   I  hi!  jiidKinrnt  of   iKirlinineiit.     Accordiniir  to 
u    impcr   prrhrrvrii   in  the  *  I'ari'ntaiia'  of   his  nephew,  : 
I  hi'   iiilirlfM  of  iiiipi-achincnt  intended   to   be   presented 
iiKaiiiitl  hull  related  to  such  chnr^es  as  the  railing  in  of  the 
iillar,   knei'liiiK  lU  the  Hacniiuent.  and  other  inattcrit  of 
f  iTi'inoiiial,  which  allerwanls  beeanie  part  of  the  uniform 
oliM'iviuiri-  of  the  t-hiireli  of  Kn^land.    There  is  no  doubt 
lidwi'vi-r  that  the  real  gmund  of  the  charge  aipiinst  him 
wHit  the  (li'Npiitic  enforcement  of  his  own  views  in  elerieal 
inntU'iN,  for  < 'larendim,  who  praises  his  leaming,  says  he 
WHS  a  man  *of  severe  sour  nature,'  and  rhar^es  liitu  with 
i)ii\inK  Ml  vexatioimly  enforced  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of    KiiKlHud  aKuiuMt  the  Flemish  refugees  and  other  dis-  | 
hi'iitcrs,  as  to  dhvi'  many  of  thcni  from  his  diocese.    Tlic 
niticli's  of  iiiiiwachmvnt   were   not  pursuctl,  but  he  re- 
tiiniiipil  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  Kestoratioii  of  lUtiO, 
when  he  was  r«|ilaee«l  in  his  see.    He  framed  the  form  of 

Iiinyer  UM<d  oil  the  2Uth  of  May  in  commemorntion  of  the 
<rNl«iration.  He  died  un  the  '24th  April,  lUt7>  He  built 
till'  chapel  at  IVinbroke  Hall,  I'ambridge,  of  which  his  ' 
iir)>liew  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  architect.  Of  a 
If  \v  tloclniml  and  controversial  jmmphleta  which  he  lel^ 
lii-liiii<l  him.  the  titles  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  *  Uio- 
»Mii|<liiii  lli'itaniiica.' 

\MtK\.  M. Vrn I K\V.  eldest  son  of  «i^hop  Wren,  was 
l<i>iii  III  rHttilMulKc,  in  UiHh  He  was  lor  sinno  time  a 
iiii-iiil>ri  itf  piirliiuiii'iil.  He  was  also  secr^'tary  to  tile  earl 
oi  ('liiiriiiliiii,  tiiul  Ntlerwanis  to  the  duke  of  Yoik.  lie 
ilicil  III  lii7».  Matthew  Wren  was  the  author  of  •  Con- 
si«liMiitioii<i  on  Mr.  llariiiiKton'st'omiiumweaithof  iX'eana.  ' 
ii'olrnined  lo  Ihe  first  IViit  of  the  l*reliminarios.'  I.o:ido:i. 
H..Y,',  s\o..  publisiieil  anonvnioiwlv ;  •  Monaiclu  asMitcd. 
«•!  the  .Slate  of  Monarehioal  and  l\>pular  Gv\>  criiment :  in 
\  iiulifstum  of  the  Considei-ations  up^^n  Mr.  H.u-iiui;lou'> 
^Vcana.' OMoiaI.  IUMK  Svo.  :  London.  UHW.  S\v». ;  -On 
111!'  t»ni;iii  and  l'ix\i;irss  of  the  Kcvolutions  in  Knclaiid.*  in 
<iult-U!>  '('olli'ctaiu'a  t\iru«a.'  vol.  i.,  17SI.  ^Watt's  ZuS 
.'i  '^.-.M  ^*•l^l•l>l|,M.^ 

\VUK\.  SlU  t'UHUSTtUniKU.  Ivrn  at  E!i-..t  Kiunle. 
Wills.  iVIoNt  atth.  HKtl.  was  of  svx>l  l'.imiiy.  heme  'iho 
v«n  of  l>i.  l'liti!.tt'pher  Wien.  chaolain  in  o:\l::5.i-v  to 
('!iiiilt'«  I  .  aiid  dean  of  WmdMU  ;  a;ut  ncj'hcw  to  P..  Sl.i*- 
I'u-rt  Ws-riv  »»o\'ekM\i'ly  lM»hvM«  of  llo:\'5o:V..  Norwic':'..  a::J 
K!\  A\\s\  rtv»m  the  I'onuVr  of  t:'.c>e  be  >ci".n>  !o  h*\v  i.-.- 
Uiii»sl  «  l,-»»te  fi«  M-icnlilio  *:ul  'i!fra:y  *:u\iie*.  that  (^i 
-I  \  tMlroturr  uvhutctt  ri'.ji!  he  wa»  s::;!:xt»d  i-.te  a.vhi- 
:..t.-.!V  I'j  \Hitv!il«l  e\ani'(«U'  ••>  h'.iJ: 
H.*»  !«ot  exUii'alvxl  p:\'iVviio:'.ji''>  lo  '.': 
.*;•:«•■«"»'.  h«!i«»»-'i  to  St  0J<'.)  tl'i-o.x-':oA:'>. 
Tm»«- o..»t  "ijxiaJvvl ''.lasM''":  t-.i  s:  i;'  }'tf.u' 
:  .4.-  'o-.  \v  •»•  tSe  ^\erv:Mf  »>i  S;>  :a"i— :>. 

"•  •»"U«L.*.  :  •    ">  cN:  c.-^w;  oi  ««c*v   iv 

^'   ■•■     .«±!»  .■.  SK"*.:  jTevvvv.  »'jf:v..  *•■.:  : 

;•   ■     »  -K-*;  -jk-,..^  .•■•s.-.'ai'.  :■»*■.■— c. 

..     -i    .V    ••-'■,(  aSs,  •'-><•  v*-^  *■* 

-  '-■      '     ".  •    »»        t  jsv>c  yuLii'io  :c  :  < 

-     ■    *  «     »       V    I^V    .-i   '.\*t<IT  '?< 

_^        ■       «         -        •?..         t   -vw  :.-t;d 

■*~.       ■■  "      '       ■>»•      •    i'v.rA.'.ok      '.iTMS 
t '  *■-  •   '  ^-  ■    .     .  -        * 
— — ^<^"  .   V    ■  ".i !    '.»    .'.  i:si>.j'«  v;  T. ::  ■      ;•; 
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wa.<  entered  aa  gentleman  connnoner  at  Wadham  •.■;■- 
lege  in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  norice  cf  Dr.  Ws'sitia 
[Wii.KiNi],  and  Seth  Wood.  SaviHan  jprofesaor  cf  a»- 
tronomy. '  A  philoaotiber  and  nMthematician  of  the  agi 
of  sixteen  was  a  phiniomenon  :  and  even  before  then  he 
had  l)€en  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  anattraiy,  and 
had  Ijeen  employed  bv  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  a»  hit  de* 
monstrating  assistant.'  While  at  Oxford  he  asodatedvrfll 
Hooke  'whom  he  assisted  in  his '  Micrographia") and  otha 
scientific  men,  whose  meetings  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  Koval  Society.  In  10E&  he  was  elected  a  FeDow  4 
AH  Soiils'College,  Oxford. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  known  to  the 
learned  of  Europe  bv  his  various  theories,  invention^  aad 
improvements.  In  August,  1657,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professor's  chair  of  astronomy  at  Grresham  College,  Loii> 
don,  and  three  yeare  after  to  that  of  the  SaviKan  proiea«tf 
Oxford,  when  he  resigrned  the  Gresham  chair.  Oa  ftc 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  soon  alter  the  Rein- 
tion,  Wren  contributed  not  a  litUe  to  the  reputatioi  of 
that  body.  Thus  flu-  therefore  he  had  attained  to  Ii^ 
eminence  among  liis  contemporaries,  but  it  was  an 
that  he  might  tiavc  remained  known  only  to  a  few, 
whereas  at  present  his  celebrity  as  an  architect  ha 
swallowed  up  idl  his  other  titles  to  distinction.  At  ttat 
time  his  architectural  genius  had  hardly  dawned,  sad  it 
was  probably  chiefly  owing  to  his  general  reputatioB  fix 
scientific  skill  that  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  11..  ii 
1(j61,  assistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  sarveyor-fenml 
and  was  commissioned  in  1663  to  survey  and  report  npeo 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration,  cf 
rather  the  entire  rebuildios:  of  the  body  of  the  fabric  w  b 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  Corinthian  colonnade  added  to  it  If 
Jones.  This  scheme  met  with  considerable  oppo»i1iog 
both  from  the  clei^  and  the  citizens,  there  being  strort 
prejudices  amongst  the  latter  uainat  destroying  the  c4: 
edifice ;  at  least  earnest  wishes  tmt  the  tower  should  t- 
still  preserved.  Dissensions  and  protracted  discusNini. 
and  delay  of  course,  were  the  consequence,  and  nothit: 
was  done.  But  if  this  undertaking  seemed  likely  to  h 
postixmed  indefinitely,  if  not  to  fall  to  the  ground  sho- 
gether.  Wren  had  in' the  mean  time  been  employed  or 
some  other  buildings — the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxfofd 
(1664-0%  and  the  Libranr  and  Neville's  Court,  at  Trinry 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  same  interval,  and  dunn;  -h 
sipiabbles  on  the  subject  cf  9r.  Paul'*,  he  visited  Pa.-B 
.  16G3;,  where  the  works  c:  tht!  Louvre  were  then  in  pn- 
i;re.<s,and  he  had  besr>!"  *^  draw  up  some  observation- ---a 
the  state  of  architecture  :::  ±a:  capital,  but  he  unii'-- 
lunatclv  never  published  :r  ^ccpleted  them.  At  thebecit; 
ninjj  o^  the  foilowinc  vear  r-j  rer-m^jd  home,  but  fv>i!"*i 
nrntters  neither  settled  ncr  Yisly  to  t<  settled  in  regari ' 
St.  Paul's.  At  lencth  tre  i-rrca*  icd  accidents  bv  wh.-- 
architcctiiral  undertaiirj?  4.-r!  sc  zre-itly  controlleif.  put*.' 
end  to  all  disc-js$i.^n  ard  a.'.  'Sfirpitixi'Y  as  to  retaininjr  i'J 

J  art  of  the  eld  fabrr.  ?':ir:".-al  events  had  fruf1ni?n! 
ores's  plans  for  the  ?!?».■«  :t  Whtteball ;  an  event  c' » 
different  rat'jre.  mcsc  ci,'«.Tnr--uit  m  itseli  at  the  time.  I  sp- 
pereJ  most  oppcrtrt^-y  xt  W-ea.  usee  the  'Great  F-i' 
of  London  not  c"'y  i-f^-iwi  "^las  >t.  Paul's  should  be  c> 
ti!^!v  reb'jiit  as  cr.4  *-,*ia«»{iint  Tritci*:.  entirely  of  hi»  o»i 
idea',  b-.it  also  ojyae-i  s.t  ■tw^ft^^'i  lle'd  for  liis  talent»  n 
▼arious  other  Eetrr7c;i"3n  ^utldiafrs.  One  immediate 
LiKvjr  a:i<ir.c  :rvra  ti«  ."anriacason  was  to  makeasurver 
«.•!  the  w  hole  c:  tl*-*  :n..i».  mii  a  clan  for  laying  out  the 
devastated  »pac«  ~t  a  'viTiistr  soii  commodious  maniKr, 
w:t!i  wiile  st:*<t5  irA  TtiiaK  st  mterraJ*.  [Lo>xx)>.  p- 
Hi'  Yet  *■?  :»-•  ■•■»»  "Ms  lien  'f^m  bems:  adopted,  that  it 
vas  k>st  srh*.  -■-  L^JipJiiw  ■"  ?ecijildirijf  the  city:  It* 
r.c»  stTtets  n>K  -':  »  "t™^  ietis*  aad  intricate  maze  d 
r..".rr-;--v  ;.ir.£f  wh^ry  in  w*  ^^^  iiowit  disappearing  bef<n 
:T-.:J«-r-.  :s3- r"-rfTwt(s»  iiiu.  wr«  ol"  all.  instead  of  the 
1;-.*  4.:"  "i-ac-:;--*  :t^'>  twiK  *Je  Thames,  which  Wrrti 
r-"  :>•:*«:  1.'  t.-.*  -»:•'  >  ^nupt**  shat  out  from  view  If 
h;.!.-.'!  ar.i  -^t-iiTi  •'»**  "  *»^^  sninner  as  to  render  any 
K-r.-nc  ':•  ::r:i-:»'t  "W"  '^•' _»•»>■  sVeat  in  regu?d  to  i'» 
.2.:'^.  rxTf"-.  Ti-ic'.u-  *■'"»•  '*  *  -••'^  indeed  to  Ih»  »i-n- 
:•:  --"i  I'.  \:1'.  'i.mu3<  "*»*^=*  *  ^ve'.:*  -.'t  confvu«on.  ani 
.-■:;.■  •-.-:  T>-««*uiis  n  i.'ia««;aii  ■;«c*SBity.  the  eifirtr* 
V'-.  :  M-!  TAiU  Hi  -wcv"'*  ""  '»^"**EK-»  ox' arvhitedt:rs! 
r:ij".ji;-r:«  '  ?!•.;!  t  ^'  -.'  r.  "^arWiid  Tl-jst  they  did  not 
u:--<7*  ?»m«  rswm.  Tsa.?.  -n-  •■•i«"i  '"-t  c«>nmvdiousr.rv< 
^1  'III!  iac  jariinrs   lAt  't  s  ucei  saiunenl  to  grw«  op 


'■■-  ;  ee3  and  under  morp  flivourab!e  cLrcum- 

iiisliateil  in  hm  ij^ja  for  p?aniiiiiiT  nn  onfiic  tilv. 
•  New  Lomlon,'  ' 
tlKd  rniirht  1)        , 

I   witliiii  imnuwtr  litiiiliii. 

As  iudividunl    edifices. 

f  tht>  Royal  Rxchanffe, 

■ed  bv  tire  and  rebuilt i, 

;ii]ii  some  ohiiidics,  including 

'ok  :  rII  of  which  were  oi  et-ted 

.[ ,  1,1^,, a  : — and  previoiis  to  that  pifnt 

-•sioiial  lil'e,  we  may  licre  record  two  iii- 

(i>  dtii'  •  ill  lc,7'2  ho  received  tlie  honour 

lied  a  daughter  of  Sir 

'    he  took  for  his  second 

count  Kitiwilliani,  an  Irish  peer; 

-  he  had  ii^ue. 

Iiad  not  been  idle  in  regnrd  to  the  in- 

..  but  had  prepared  various  desig-ns  and 

llie   one   however  which   he  himself  was  most 

to  s«e  adopted  was  set  a>ide  lor  that  now  exe- 

'  ■'        '  iiipelled  to  make  seveial 

nt.     Of  this  la-it,  jilans 

-   are   so   common   thnt 

'ifluouB,  but  it  IS  not  BO 

I     J.  ,.  ..hich,  though  invariably 

lom  Ijeen  explained  by  any  drawings  : 
vve  here  exhibit  the  plan  as  the  clearest 
ftt  description  of  it. 


.ition   is  compact  and   simple,   forming  n 

•nil  octagonal  mass,  surmounted  by  a  cupobi, 

ided  on  its  west  side  by  a  portico,  and  n  short 

rcsliliulc  within ;   and  there  i«  also  a  threat  deal  til 

■  the  alternate  cur>ed  sides  of  the  main 

•e.     Of  this  design  one   great  rccom- 

i  upon  by  Wren  was  that  there  would  be 

ttgle  order;  yet  though  this  is  true  as  regards 

^'WipefColuroniHtion    or  order  ovr  order,   there 

ft  fncl  have  been  two  ardinancef  (both  Corinlliian\ 

T  nnr  for  ihr  portico  or  west  elevation,  and  one 

I   it  raised  to  the  same  level  of  en- 

iccd  on  a  lofty  stylobatc)   in  the 

,  wiuL'M  would  have  been  suntiountcrl  only 

•id  balustrade.     Such  a  combination  of  two 

-' '  ■     ' *- —  'li  on  objected  to  by  some 

ing  thnt  there  is  nmplo 

;    ,,,,,,,    ,.    ..,   /..ilrulin  and  others  of  the 

■  but  it  would  at  all  events  have  produced 
,..   v^iriety,  and  the  lartcr  order  of  the  portico 
have  apneaied  the  more  rmposirifj  by  contrast  with 
!h«*r.     II  19  tVtfther  to  be  obsei-vcd  that  that  ordinanee 
P.  C,  No.  1753. 


i^  kept  distinct  from  the  other  by  being  confined  to  a  sepa 
rate  elevation  of  the  building."    At.  to  the  interior,   tlJe 

parts  are  beautifully  grouped  togi-liier,  so  lis  to  pr'n'  ■< 

once  both  reifularity  and  inlricucy,  yet  it  dots  not 
any  means  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  }'■ 
service,  there  bciner  ""^  spave  for  a  collected  congregation. 
(•Tcppt  in  the  circular  area  beneath  the  donie,  which  could 
iltted  up  for  such  purpose  without  being  fuither 
whereby  also  in  other  respectn  the  grandeuj-  of 
1I1.'  ensemble,  a.sll  shows  itself  in  the  plan,  would  have 
been  gieatly  impaired. 

The  comparison  of  that  firet  idea  with  the  one  atler- 
wiirds  adopted  maki-ii  evident  almost  opposite  modes  of 
treatment  both  as  to  arTan!rLmi.'nt  and  proportions,  While 
the  first  exhibilB  concentration  and  uniloiBi  spaciousncw, 
the  other  is  more  extended  as  to  length,  but  contracted  in 
other  respects,  and  the  diagonal  vistas  that  would  have 
been  obtained  in  the  other  case  are  altogether  lost.  It 
may  be  observed  too  that  the  nave,  or  western  arm  of  the 
cross,  is  rendered  apoarenlly  shorter  than  the  eastern  one, 
externally,  being  broken  so  as  to  fomj  a  second  or  western 
transept. 


The  first  stone  ot  the  present  edifice  was  laid  Junv  21, 
1675 ;  the  choir  wns  opened  for  divine  service  in  December, 
1GJ)7,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  thirty-five  years,  the 
last  stone  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  being  laid  by  the 
nrchitoct'a  son  Christopher  in  1710.  Taken  ailogelher, 
the  present  St.  Paul's  is  a  tnily  glovioiis  work— its  cuik)Ia 
matchless  in  beauty ;  yet  all  nol:>!e  as  it  is,  the  fnbiic  will 
not  bear  to  be  liglJly  scrutinized  in  the  spirit  of  ciplious 
criticism;  and  of  late  years  nn  little  of  such  criticism  hof. 
been  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Among  other  faulty  it  in 
alleged  that  its  real  loiin  and  construulian  ai-e  masked,  the 
upper  order  of  the  side  elevations  being  merely  a  sciueu 
concealing  the  buttresses  and  clerestory  windows  of  tho 
nave  ;  also  that  the  same  is  in  a  great  measure  the  caw 
with  the  cupola,  the  external  dome  beimr  considerably 
loltier  than  the  inner  one,  being  so  el  '  '  '  "  ''■- 
effect :— True;  and  thai  effect  is  ni' 
cotnplishcd.  The  last  reproach  i  ' 
aii-fent,  because  it  b.is,  ifiKii  piocer 

1...  *l,,,.r.  „1,,-,    i.l.it,.  til.. I-  i-i  r>^'!i(>  : 


allogelher  I'or  exteiiml  eit'ucl,  auJ 
the  mtOiW  of  the  alructure,  nthe: 
bility  to  tile  tower.  Ani''! 
up  against  Wjcu  is  Ihut 
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negligent  of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  dceign — of 
'  .>.vni(jt>lisni,'  *  spiritualism,'  '  sacramentality,'  Sic.  Hut 
■Wrun  hiiuply  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  churches  to  Pio- 
testant  con<rrc^ations,  and  so  far  generally  showul  consi- 
derable skill,  but  it  must  be  confessed  very  rarely  any 
taste,  or  au^ht  amounting  to  architectural  character  and 
style.  Of  his  numerous  churches  in  the  city,  very  few 
indeed  have  any  claims  to  notice  for  beauty  of  design. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  a  heavy  uncouth 
manner,  chiefly  marked  by  a  number  of  large  arched  and 
small  circular  windows,  the  former  of  which  appear  little 
better  than  so  many  dismal  gaps  glazed  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary manner.  There  is  nothing  in  any  one  of  them  to 
remind  us  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's — nothing  in  their 
external  de&ign  that  will  bear  the  slightest  comparison 
with  such  exquisitely  beautiful  bits  in  that  structure  as  the 
two  semicircular  i)oi1icos  of  its  transepts,  worthy  models 
fur  church  facades.  Even  in  his  campaiiili — the  far-famed 
steeples  of  St.  Bride's  and  Bow  Church,  there  is  little  to 
admire  except  the  mere  general  outline,  for  they  are 
strange  compounds  of  incongmous  parts  oddly  put  to- 
gether, and  not  particularly  elegant  in  themselves:  the 
'absurd  steeple'  of  St. George's,  Bloomsburj',  has  far  more 
classical  taste  and  dignity  than  those  of  Wren.  The  in- 
terior of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  has  also  been  greatly 
overrated,  for  allowing  all  the  merit  claimed  for  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  dome  and  columns,  the  effect  that  would  else 
be  produced  by  them  is  sadly  marred  by  the  poverty  and 
tastelessness  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  spottiness  occasioned 
by  the  mean  little  oval  windows  and  others,  which  we 
might  say  produce  a  chilling  and  vulgar  sort  of  light. 

indiscriminate  admiration  and  praise  of  the  works  of  a 
great  artist,  however  unworthy  they  may  be  of  him,  are 
the  corruption  of  criticism  and  taste ;  aiid  among  Wren* s 
there  are  many  in  which  no  one  would  afTect  to  discern 
any  beauties,  were  it  not  for  his  name.  They  might  be 
deuucted  nearly  all  without  deducting  an  iota  from  his 
])roud  title  to  fame  as  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's.  Almost 
all  the  rest  that  he  did  serves  rather  to  encumber  than  to 
add  anything  to  the  glorv  derived  from  that  single  monu- 
ment of  art.  It  is  the  duty  however  of  the  biographical 
chronicler  to  notice  what  the  mere  critic  would  pass  over  ; 
but  instead  of  here  specifying  ^V^en'3  other  performances 
one  by  one,  we  annex  a  chronological  list  of  them  to  this 
ai-ticle  as  more  convenient  for  reference,  and  resume  our 
biographical  notice  of  the  arcliitect  himself. 

One  work  which  would  probably  have  not  a  little  aug- 
mented his  fame  was  a  design  for  a  magnificent  mausoleum 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  I. ;  yet  though  parliament  voted 
70,000/.  for  the  purpose  in  1678,  the  design  was  abandoned, 
and  the  money  ax)plied  more  conformably  with  the  per- 
sonal tastes  of  (Jharles  II.  Wren  had  been  thwarted  in  liis 
ideas  for  another  monument,  namely,  the  column  so- 
called,  which  he  had  conceived  very  differently  and  veiy 
characteristically,  the  shall  being  adorned  with  gilt  flames 
issuing  fiom  the  loop-holes ;  but  no  such  pattern  was  to 
be  found  in  the  'five  orders,'  therefore  as  'the  impotence 
of  indecision  ever  resorts  to  precedent, and  ignorance  takes 
refuge  in  common-place,'  that  design  was  set  aside  for  the 
very  common-place  aftair  which  we  now  see.  lie  had  re- 
signed the  office  of  Savilian  Professor  in  1G73;  he  accepted 
that  of  President  of  the  Ro)al  Society  in  1C80,  and  he  also 
i-at  several  times  in  parliament,  but  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant professional  engagements  left  him  little  leisure  for 
other  pursuits  or  duties.  Knjoying  the  favour  of  succes- 
hive  princes,  he  was  employed  by  Queen  .Vlary  to  complete 
the  buikUngs  at  Greenwich,  to  be  appropriated  as  a  Royal 
Naval  Hospital ;  and  Wren's  additions  to  that  noble  pile 
are  well  worthy  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  although,  by 
some  strange  caprice,  less  quoted  as  proofs  of  his  genius 
than  several  of  his  inferior  performances.  In  his  additions 
to  Hampton  Court  for  William  III.  he  was  less  fortunate  ; 
perhaps  unfortunate  in  being  controlled  by  the  taste  of  the 
King.  If  it  is  not  actually  a  blot  uyion  his  fame,  as  was  his 
woik  at  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Court  adils  nothing  to  it, 
whereas  he  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  piece  of  pala- 
tial architecture  at  Windsor  had  his  plan  for  erecting  a 
distinct  pile  of  building  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  Upper 
Ward  been  adopted.  [Windsor  Castle,  p.  453.]  Still 
palaces  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  ^Vren's  forte,  at 
least  not  if  we  judge  by  such  specimens  as  he  has  given  us 
in  Marlborongh  House  and  some  portions  of  St.  James's. 
AAer  the  death  of  Anne,  the  last  of  his  royal  patrons, 


Wren  was  dispossessed  of  his  office  of  surveyor-gcr.e-kl 
(which  he  had  held  for  forty-nine  yean),  very  little' to  the 
credit  of  George  I.,  and  to  the  difigmce  oV  '  one  Beuoa,' 
the  man  who  by  succeeding  him  in  that  capacity  bu  p.T- 
served  a  name  from  oblivion  by  perpetuating  it  for  b^og 
shame  and  contempt.  To  Wrea  hinuelf  however  thi*  di^ 
charge  fi  oni  office  must  have  been  rather  a  weleome  re- 
lease than  otherwise  ;  for,  verppng  towards  ninety,  he  coakl 
then  have  little  further  worldly  ambitioo,  even  bad  be  not 
already  amply  gratified  it.  Tlie  close  of  his  life  was  not  m> 
much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  envied,  for  if  he  passed  the  lat 
five  years  ot  his  existence  in  retirement  and  in  compsa- 
tive  obscurity,  he  passed  them  in  serenity  of  nuna  ad 

Klacid  content.  The  struggles  of  dissolution  were  sfuni 
im,  for  without  any  previous  symptoms  of  approaehine 
death  he  was  found  dead,  reposing  in  liis  chair  after  dinner 
(February  ^th,  1723,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  Ins  i^^ 
He  received  the  tardy  honour  of  a  splendid  funeni  h 
St.  Paul's,  where  his  remains  were  deposited  in  tbe  ajft, 
with  no  other  adornment  to  his  tomb  than  the  iruaiaiioa 
on  it,  with  the  sublimely  eloquent  legend  — '  S  llont- 
mentum  quseris,  circumspice.' 

Christopher,  the  architect's  son   by  his  first  nuirii^cc 
and  who  sat  in  parliament  for  Windsor  about  I71S,  «u 
author  of  a  work  entitled  '  Numismatum  Antiqiuna 
Sylloge,'  4to.,  1708 ;  and  he  composed  the  chief  put  «f 
the  '  Parentalia,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  tb«  nmi,' 
but    left   it   unfinished    at   his    death    (1747;;   it  ni 
completed  by  Stephen  Wren,  Sir  Christopher's  grapdsii^ 
and  published  in  1750.    This  work  must  be  cowidcRd 
rather  as  a  mere  register  of  dates  and  facts  than  a  biagi> 
phy;  for  as  to  the  last,  it  is  dry  and  tedious,  yet  valuable  a 
an  authentic  record,  and  as  such  it  has  always  been  nttsni 
to.    AH  Souls'  Library  at  Oxford  contains  other  mart  in- 
teresting   records  of   tlie    great  architect's    profesocu! 
studies,  in  a  collection  of  original  drawings  by  him ;  aad 
it  excites  not  only  regret,  but  some  astoni^ment  alwlbit 
these,  or  at  least  a  selection  of  the  most  interesticf  (tf 
them,  should  never  have  been  published.     In  fadcua- 
paratively  few  of  Wren's  buildings  have  been  fuHj  (t 
scribed  or  described  at   all  by  authentic  architectunl 
delineations,  or  otherwise  tlian  by  mere  views.    In  ISC 
however  was  published  a  very  large  and  highly  finiiM 
engraving  exhibiting  all  the  structures  erected  bf  his 
brought  together  into  one  extensive  j;roup.    Tliis  kimlw 
graphic  synopsis  was  from  a  composition  by  the  pmtrf 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Koyal  Academy  C.  H 
CockercU),  and  is  appropriately  entitled  a  '  Tribute  to  ik 
Memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.' 

Chronological  Litt. 

16G3  Pembroke  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

1G64-9  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford. 

1664  Buildings  at  Trinity  College,  Cambriilgc. 

ItiGG  Library,  ditto,  ditto. 

1CG7  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

1668-77  Emmanuel  College  Chapel,  Cambri  go. 

1G68  Custom-house,  London. 

1670  Temple  Bar. 

1671-7  Tlie  Monument,  London  (202  feet  lii^jh) 

1670-4  St.  Sepulchre's,  Newgate. 

1671-8  Spire  and  Church  of  St.  Mary-Ic-Bow. 

1671-86  St.  Lawrence.  Jewry. 

1672-9  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 

1672  St.  Michael's,  Comliill. 

1672  St.  Mary-at-Hill. 

1673  St.  Bennet  Fink,  Tlireadnecdlc  Street,  dome  iw 
taken  down. 

1674-98  College  of  Physicians,  Warwii*  Line  >* 
converted  into  a  market). 
1675  St.  Paul's  begun. 
1675  Royal  Observatory',  Greenwich. 
1680  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  iStrcet. 
1080  St.  Swithin's. 

1681-2  Gateway  Tower,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
1682-90  Chelsea  Hospital. 

1682  St.  Antholine's,  Watling  Street. 

168;^  The  Palace  at  Winchester,   which  was  Ictt  un- 
finished, and  is  now  a  banacks.     [Winchester.] 
1083  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxfoi-d, 
1(.S3  Queen's  College  Chapel,  Oxford. 

1683  St.  James's,  Westminster. 
1683-6  St.  Clement's,  Kasteheap. 
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Mnrtin's,  Liidgate. 
Wude  comptroller  of  works  at  Windsor  Castle. 
^t.  Andrew's,  llolboni. 
I71U  Clirist  Cluiixh,  Newgate. 
Hampton  Court. 
Moracn  (.'olloge,  Blackhcath. 
Srcenwich  Hospital. 

St.  DuniAtau's  \n  the  East,  Tower  and  Spire. 
Biulcmi^liam  House,  London  now  taken  down). 
Marlborough  House,  London. 
Wesfininsler  Abbey,  Towers  of  west  front. 
innin?ham's  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Ar- 
'    Elmes's   Life  nf  JVrett ;   Pictorial   Hittory  of 
ti  MS.<.  Memoraiuht.) 

STLING  affords  so  obviouB  a  meaas  of  trying  the 
Tcngth  and  activity  of  nrjen,  that  it  has  probably 
one  of  the  athletic  exercises  of  almost  every 
It  least  of  every  warlike  nation.  It  was  in  use 
he  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times.  Perhaps  the 
IBcription  of  a  wrcstling-m.atcli  is  that  t^ivcn  by 
ft  the  '  Iliad'  (xxiii.,  700,  &c.).  This  contest  was 
le  great  panics  which  Achilles  provided  to  dignity 
iral  of  his  friend  Patroclus.  The  wrestlers  were 
1  Ulysses.  The  piize  for  the  victor  was  a  tripod, 
(t  twelve  oxen ;  the  compensation  to  the  van- 
Ibr  his  toil  w.i.s  a  female  slave,  valued  at  four 
Che  wrestlers  were  naked,  except  a  girdle  round 
.  Having  w.-vlked  into  the  centre  of  the  ring,  they 
A  of  one  another  '  with  their  arms  and  strong 
und  their  efforts  to  throw  each  other  down  were 
it,  as  Homer  describes  it,  their  backs  creaked,  the 
ion  flowed  from  them,  and  many  lumps,  red  with 
«e  on  their  sides  and  shouldera.  These  exertions 
ktinued  so  long  that  the  spectators  became  weary, 
c  then  proposed  to  Ulysses  that  the  one  should  try 
le  other.  Ajax  immediately  lifted  Ulysses,  who, 
usual  skill,  stnick  his  bulky  opponent  with  his 

I  Ijehind  in  the  Ijend  of  the  knee,  and  then  Ajax, 
iff  his  balance,  fell  on  bis  back,  with  Ulysses  on 
it.  If  it  had  been  the  Cumberland  game.  Ulysses 
ive  been  declared  the  victor,  but  the  Greek  con- 
ch was  a  terrible  trial  of  strength  and  not  at  all  a 
quired  a  wrestler,  unless  he  gave  up  the  contest, 
irown  three  times  before  he  was  viinquished. 
hen  attem])ted  to  lift  Ajax  from  the  ground,  but 
ed  him  a  little,  and  in  the  struggle  they  fell  side 

They  would  have  risen  again  to  renew  the  con- 
Lchilks  had  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  assigned  an 
Aard  to  each. 

or  something  like  it,  continued  to  be  the  usual 
jtwrcet hug  in  Greece  till  long  alter  Homer's  time. 
le  (mpfCw^a)  seems  to  have  ?one  out  ot  ut<e  about 
Olympiad,  and  thenccforwart!  they  wrestled  eii- 
kea,  with  the  body  oiled,  to  make  the  skin  su])ple 
leck  perspiration,  and  sprinkled  with  fine  sand  or 
snable  them  to  retain  their  hold.  From  this  time 
a  generally  to  have  at  first  stood  apart,  watching 
,  the  most  advantageous  grasp  of  each  other,  and 
ig  in  their  preparatory  movements,  as  well  as  in 
equent  stniggle,  a  series  of  beautiful  attitudes, 
e  represented  on  antient  monvmyents  in  every 
►f  position,  sometimes  grasping  each  other  by  t!ie 
imetimes  round  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  the 
seized  the  other  round  the  loins,  and  has  lifted 
vilh  his  heaxl  downwards.  Tliis  mode  of  wrestling 
ed  iraXti  fipOt),  or  erect  wrestling;  but  there  was 
tind,  whicli  was  indeed  occasionally  the  concluding 
the  erect  wrestle,  called  avatXu'OTraXij,  in  which 
iggled  on  the  ground  ;  this  was  always  a  cruel 
feometimes  accompanied  with  biting  and  similar 
r  annoyance,  and  was  continued  till  one  of  them 
or  was  quite  exhausted,  or  actually  strangled. 
ftX^  avrcAtlingj  was  also  combined  with  the  irvy/u) 
,  and  this  alternate  game  was  called  vayKnnnnv 

II  *  or  '  even','  and  rpcAroc.  *  force '  or  '  strength  '), 
iwer  of  the  body  Ix'ing  then  biought  into  action. 

principal  exercises  of  the  Greeks  were  also  com* 
to  one  game,  which  was  called  vivra^Xov;  in  thi.s 
I  the  exercises  were  performed  by  the  same  pcr- 

thc  same    day :    these   exercises   were,   leaping 
running  (?pd/nif  i,    thiowing  the    discus  itinoc). 
[  the  spear   <iic(W«ov'),  and  wrestling  (5r*X»/\ 
^man  wrestliog  waa  an  inritation  of  the  later  fonns 


of  Greek  wrestling,  without  any  points  of  difference  de- 
ser^'ing  of  notice. 

'  Meny  England '  of  the  olden  time  abounded  in  bodily 
exercises  of  many  kinds,  and  wrestling  was  one  amon^ 
them  which  was  practised  in  all  j)arta  of  Ibe  country; 
Except  in  the  noilfi,  the  ganie  seems  to  have  been  i;ene-< 
rally  similar  to  the  Cornish  game  as  still  in  use.  In  tha 
common  game,  the  hold  was  taken  by  the  collar  and  waist- 
band :  in  the  prize  game  the  body  was  utripped  to  tha 
■niiist,  and  each  had  a  girdle,  .something  like  a  shawl,  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other,  (or  his  opponent  to  taka 
hold  of.  A  ram  was  one  of  the  most  common  prizes.  In 
the  Prologue  to  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Talcs,'  we  are  told 
of  the  miller  that 

'  At  HruUIni;  he  woulrf  liavi*  awnj-  lb*  nun." 

But,  according  to  the  old  y>oem  called  '  A  Lytel  Gestc  of  | 
Robyn  Hode,"  jirizes  of  greater  value  and  dignity  were 
sometimes  given — a  white  i)ull,  a  great  coiu-ser,  with  saddle 
and  bridle,  a  pipe  of  wine,  and  a  red  gold  ring. 

In  old  times  the  Londoner.*  were  distinguished  for  thefr 
skill  in  wrestling.  Matthew  Paris,  in  '  Hist.  Aug.,'  anno 
1222,  say3  that  they  held  their  anniversary  meeting  for  this 
game,  in  the  (ith  year  of  Henry  HI.,  neai"  the  hospital  of ' 
St.  Matilda,  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fieldjs,  where  they  were 
met  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
suburbs.  Tlie  prize  was  a  ram,  and  the  Londoners,  havincf 
been  victorious,  accepted  a  challenge  to  meet  their  oppo- 
nents in  Westminster;  they  did  meet  them,  and  the  result 
was  a  quarrel,  a  fight,  and  a  tumult  which  lasted  some  days. 
Stow  mentions  another  tumult  at  a  wre.-it ling-match  near 
Clerkenwell  in  14.'>3.  Wrestling  had  fallen  much  into 
disuse  iti  Slew's  time.  '  In  the  month  of  August,"  says 
Stow,  '  alHjut  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  apostle, 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  ftldemicn,  and  sheriffs  of  London, 
placed  in  a  large  tent  near  unto  Clerkenwell.  of  old  time 
were  divers  days  spent  in  the  pastime  of  wrestling,  where 
the  officers  of  the  city,  namely,  the  sheriffs,  serjcants,  and 
)'eomen,  the  porters  of  the  king's  beam  or  weigh-house 
(now  no  such  men),  and  others  of  the  city,  were  challen- 
gers of  all  men  in  the  suburbs,  to  wrestle  for  games  n|v 
])ointed  ;  and  on  other  days  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  alder- 
men, and  slieriffs,  in  Fcn.sburie  Field,  to  shoot  the  standard, 
broad  arrow,  and  flight,  for  games ;  but  now,  of  late  years, 
the  wrestling  is  only  practised  at  Bartholomew's  day  m  the 
afternoon,  and  the  shooting,  some  three  or  four  days  after, 
in  one  afternoon,  and  no  more.' 

Wrestling  i.'i  not  much  practised  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  except  in  the  north,  especially  in  Cimdn-rland 
and  Westmoreland, and  the  south-we^t,  m  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  Tlie  Cornwall  and  Cumberland  wf^stling  are 
distinct  games,  and  are  performed  in  quite  a  different 
manner. 

In  a  Cornwall  prize-game  the  wrestlers  wear  a  short 
strong  jacket,  which  seems  to  have  superseded  the  old 
girdle  round  the  sh.iuldei-s,  and  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. They  generally  take  hold,  not  deliberately  but  by  a 
catch,  mostly  .liming  to  seize  the  jacket  with  one  hand  as 
far  as  possible  behind  the  shoulder,  while  with  the  other 
hand  tney  endeavour  to  grasp  the  sleeve  of  the  opposite 
arm  about  the  wrist  or  elbow.  Tlie  siioulder-hold  is  mostly 
retained,  if  possible,  but  the  other  is  shifted  when  in  the 
couree  of  the  stniggle  an  opportunity  presents  ii&elf  of 
pa-Hsing  the  arm  round  the  loins,  so  as  to  give  what  is 
called  a  Cornish  hug,  or  in  any  other  way  which  offers  an 
advantage.  A  powerful  wrestler,  when  he  gets  an  extra 
purchase,  will  sometimes  pull  his  opponent,  head  foremost 
and  heels  up,  over  his  shoulder.  The  most  objectionahle 
part  of  the  Cornish  game,  as  sometimes  proctised  in  Lon- 
don, though,  we  believe,  it  is  not  common  in  Cornwall  or 
Devonshire,  is  that  of  wearing  heavy  shoc<,  and  kicking 
each  other's  shins  ;  and  though  the  front  of  the  leg  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  piece  of  leather,  the  blood  is  made  to 
flow  abundantly.  'Those  \%ho  wish  for  a  moio  detailed 
account  nf  the  t'ornish  wrestling  may  consult  '  Viwyvityna- 
ftara:  the  Inu-Play,  or  Cornish-Iiuir  "Wrcsiler:  digesttd 
in  a  method  wluch  teachcth  to  break  all  Holds,  and  ihrow 
most  Falls  mathematicnHy ;  by  Sir  Thcimas  Parkyn**,  of 
Bunny,  Baronet,' Nottingham.  1717.  2iid  edit.,  4to.  Pre- 
fixed" are  '  liiititutes  for  Young  Wrestierj),  by  William 
Tu  list  all.'  ; 

The  Cumberland  wrest  ling  is  ciecnlially  distinguished 
from  that  I'f  Cornw.ill  by  the  manner  of  t;i'  '  '  '  nod 
by  the  settled  rules  of  the  game.     In  a  p  the 
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1ST.     [Artilitlation  ;  Skelrton.] 
FRIT,  a  law  ttrm,  «liich,  in  its  proper  and  more  ex- 
*,ve  sigiiific!ation,  implies  a  writing  under  the  king's 
vrherGbj*  he  confere  some  rigbt  or  pnvileije,  or  com- 
sorae   act  to   be  done.      Writs  are  either  patent 
,  common  1}  called   letters  patents  lilertr  jHtfenUfnX 
*rv  npt  sealed  up  but  have  the  great  seal  attached  1o 
•  litfirte  elaxuce],  which  are,  or  are  supjiosed 
1  >.  The  former  are  addressed  to  all  subjects  in- 
,  generally  in  these  terms — 'To  all  to  whom 
hall  eome  ;'   the  latter  are  directed  to  some 
individual  subject.     Of  the  former  kind  is 
ra  of  a  peer  by  patent,  which  is  a  royal  grant  of 
"lied  degree  of  peerage ;  of  the  latter,  the  crea- 
or  |iy  wnt,  which  is  a  summons  to  attend  the 
crs  by  the  sty's  and  title  of  some  barony, 
its  ordinary  and  mure  Umited  sense  signifies 
connected  with  the  origin  and  proj^ress  of  a 
criminiil  proceeding.    Civil  writs  are  divisible  into 
aC  and  judicial :  the  former  issue  out  of  the  Court  of 
.  and  (five  autljority  to  the  courts,  in  which  they 
nrnable.  to  proceed  witli  the  cause  ;  the  latter  are 
l>v  the   court   in  wliich   the  action   is   already 
g.    These  are  a^in  subdivided  into    mestts   and 
Origiiuil   writs   (^which  now,   except   in  the   lew 
itions  still    preserved,   have   been   superseded    by 
summons)  used  to  contain  a  An>/' statement 
intifTs   alleged   cause   of  action ;   and   such  a 
"led  in  law  Latin  breve,  in  law  French  briff: 
s  term  was  allei-wanls  applied  to  judicial  and  other 
To  what  has  been  already  stated  un  this  subject 
--.  1  that  original  writs  issuing  from  Chancery 

f  ■  .messed,  or  tentfil,  in  the  name  of  the  king  : 

"OS judicial  writs  issued  irom  that  one  of  the  aui)erior 
II  law  court.s  in  which  the  original  wnt  was  made 
lie,   and   were   tested  in  the   name  of  the  chief  I 
,ch  court.     In  cases  whare  the  plaintitf  seeks  to  I 
X  sum  under  40^.,  he  may  bring  his  suit  in  the 
— conrt,  or  court-baron,  in  which  no  royal  writ  is  ne- 
tlic  suits  therein  commencing,   not  by  original 
X  by  plaint,  which  is  a  btattiueiit  of  the  p;uty»  ' 
faction  in  the  nature  of  a  dnclaruii'm.  '     I 

liejond  the  scope  of  an  article  like  the  present  to  at- 
to  enumerate,   even   by   name,  the  various  writs  ] 
e  known  to  our  law  ;  but  some  of  the  more  im- 
may   be  here  mentioned — e.g.  the  writ   to  the 
fa  county  to  elect  a  member  or  members  of  the 
j^ia"  House  of  Parliament,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  or 


obtain  damages  for  an  iryury  done  to  his  person  or  his  real 
or  personal  estate,  or  for  the  non-performance  ol  a  promise, 
if  the  defendant  lets  judgment  go  by  default,  thi,<),  thougTi 
an  axlmission  tiiat  the  jilaintiS*  has  a  cause  of  action,  dues 
not  operate  as  an  admission  of  the  amount  of  damages  to 
which  he  ia  entitled  ;  and  such  judgment  is  called  inter- 
locutor)'.  In  such  cases,  and  also  where  the  piaiulifF 
seeks  to  recover  substantia]  damages  for  the  detention  of  a 
chattel,  or  of  a  debt,  the  intervention  of  a  jury  is  rccjuiret] 
in  order  to  ascertain  for  what  damages  the  plaintifl"  i»  ca- 
tilJed  to  have  final  judgment.  For  this  purpose  &  judicial 
process,  called  a  writ  iyf  inquiry,  issues  to  the  sheriff  com- 
manding him  to  summon  a  jury  to  inquire  what  damages 
the  plaintiff  has  sustained.  If' the  plaint.iff  offer  no  evi- 
dence before  the  jury,  a  venUct  must  be  found  for  nominal 
damage^i,  as  existence  of  »om0  damage  is  admitted. 

When  the  i/iifui-silinn  ;or  finding  of  the  jury)  is  returned, 
tile  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment  for  that  amount.  [As- 
sKssMENT  OF  D.vMAGKs.]  In  some  cases  where  the  amount 
of  damages  is  readily  ascertainable,  as  being  a  mere 
matter  of  calculation,  e.  g.  in  actions  upon  bills  of  cx- 
chanpe,  upon  covenants  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
and  the  like,  the  court,  instead  of  directing  a  writ  of  in- 
quin,-,  will  refer  the  matter  to  one  of  its  o£Boers  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  due  to  the 
plaintitl',  writs  of  inquiry  being  merely  to  inform  the 
consciences  of  the  court,  who  may  assess  the  damages 
themselves,  if  they  think  proper,  after  interloculoiy  judg- 
ment has  been  obtained. 

WRIT  OF  TRIAL.  All  trials  of  causes  in  the  superior 
courts  took  place  formerly  either  at  bur  before  the  whole 
couit,  or  at  >tisi  prius  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court, 
or  a  judge  or  serjcant  named  in  Ihe  commission  of  assize  ; 
but  now,  by  the  3  and  4  W.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  17,  in  any  action 
depending  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  for  any  dt-bt  or 
demand  in  which  the  sura  sought  to  be  recovered  and 
indorsed  on  the  writ  of  summons  shall  not  exceed  20/,,  the 
court,  or  a  judge  (if  satisfied  that  the  trial  will  not  involve 
any  difficult  question  of  fact  or  law),  may  order  the  trial  to 
take  place  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the 
acUon  is  brought,  or  some  judge  of  an  infeiior  court,  and 
for  that  purpose  a  writ  ^hall  issue  ; called  the  Writ  of 
Trial)  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  such  judge,  commanding 
him  to  try  the  cause  tjefore  a  jury,  and  to  return  such  writ 
with  the  finding  of  the  jury  thereon  indorsed.  The  statute 
applies  oidy  lo  actions  lor  a  debt  or  demand  indorsed 
on  the  writ  of  summons;  it  does  not  therefore  extend 
to  cases  where  the  action   is  brought  for  a  wrong,   or 


election  ;  which  issues  upon  the  warrant  of  the    where    the    demand,   being    for    unliquidated    daiiiagts, 


ksmcellor  or  in  certain  c:iscs  of  Ihe  speaker  of  Ihe 
•f  Commons.  The  celebrated  writ  of //atca*  Corpus 
•tcitudum),  which  is  directed  to  any  person  who 
another,  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of 
Dner  at  such  a  time  and  place,  together  with  Ihe 

^his  Ciiplion  and  detention,  to  do,  submit  to,  and 
(uJ  /sciendum,  subjiciendum,  el  recipiendum) 
rthe  court  or  judge  by  whom  the  writ  is  awarded, 
ink  fit.  [Habeas  Cori'Us.]  There  are  various 
^\Aoi  fudieas  corpus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
to  be  charged  in  execution,  to  give  testimony,  &c. 

t^  Ai  of  subpwnu  ad  testiflcandttm,  by  which  a  paiiy  is 
ided  to  appear  at  the  trial  of  a  cause,  to  give  evi- 
ndcr  a  uotninal  pecuniary  penalty ;  and  of  tubputna 
■PrWOT,  commanding  the  party  to  bring  certain  speci- 
*^nment8  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial.  There  is  alfo 
K  of  isnhjMrna  in  equity,  whereby  the  defendant  in  a 
'  commanded  to  appear  and  answer  the  plaintiffs 
A  defendant  privileged  from  Ihe  particular  suit,  or 
fcmg  sued  except  before  some  other  tribnnal,  is  en- 
lo  a  writ  of  Prioilege,  by  wliich  the  court  is  required 
bontinue  the  s-uit.  In  modem  times  a  party  is  allowed 
lege  without  suing  out  any  ttrit  of  privilege.  The 
of  pROHiBmox,  Mandamus,  and  Quo  WAnaANTo 
en  already  treated  of. 
:T  of  INQUIRY.  In  cases  where  a  plaintiff  seeks 
era  specific  chattel  (as  in  the  action  of  Detinue),  or 
ic  sum  ofraoney  i  as  in  Debt  \  if  the  defendant  allows 
nt  to  go  against  him  by  default,  this  is  considered  as 
ton  that  the  plaintifl"  is  entitled  to  what  he  claims  ; 
judgment  therefore  is  final  in  the  first  instance, 
d  the  plaintiff  is  content  to  take  a  small  noiuinaJ 
the  damages  resulting  from  the  detention  of  Uie 
ur  the  debt.    But  where  a  plointiif  only  seekd  to 


the  amount  claimed  cannot  properly  be  indorsed  on  the 
writ,  of  summons.  (3  Mann,  and  Gra.  tCiD.)  The  pro- 
ceedings under  the  writ  of  trial,  when  directed  In  the 
sheiitf,  usually  lake  place  before  his  under  »heritl'  or 
other  his  deputy ;  and  tliey  are  conducted  iu  the  saute 
manner  as  at  a  trial  at  uui  priut:  and  the  court  will 
grant  a  new  trial  for  the  same  causes  aa  if  the  trial  had 
been  before  one  of  the  superior  judges ;  but  a  new  trial  Vijll 
not  be  granted  upon  fhe  ground  that  the  verdict  is  aguiuat 
the  evidence,  where  the  amount  of  such  verdict  is  lefcs 
than  5/.,  unless  such  verdict  be  manifestly  perverse. 

WRITER,  in  Scotland,  is  a  term  of  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  attorney  in  England,  and  is  generally  applied 
lo  all  legal  piaclitibners  who  do  not  belong  to  Uie  biu, 
although  it  has  of  late  become  customary  to  substitute  for 
if  the  term  solicitor.  As  special  exceptions,  the  body 
who  in  Edinburgh  enjoy,  concurrently  with  writers  lo  llic 
signet,  the  privilege  of  conducting  cases  before  the  Court 
of  Session,  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  &.C.,  are  called  sohcitois 
of  supreme  courts  (abbreviated  S.  S.  C),  and  the  pracli- 
tionea-s  before  the  sheriff  court  of  Aberdeen  are  by  local 
custom  called  advocates.  In  each  county  there  is 
geneially  a  society  of  writers  privileged  to  practise  in  the 
sheriff  court  and  in  the  other  local  judicatories,  who  frame 
their  own  bye-laws,  and  regulate  the  terms  of  admission  to 
their  body.'  Individually,  they  are  responsible  tor  then- 
conduct  to  the  local  judges  before  whom  thev  pnultM- ; 
and  as  bodies  they  are,  on  the  one  hand,  protected  fniiii 
Ihe  infrinsemeiit  of  their  privileges  by  unllienncd 
jieraons,  and.  on  the  other,  liable  to  judicial  eontiol  if  they 
attempt  unduly  to  restrict  the  means  of  ndmiMion  lu  llieir 
privileges. 

WRITER  TO  THE  SIGNET,  abbroviidod  W.  H.,  ii»  the. 
designation  of  the  mcraben.  of  the  nit»t  nunivruun  und 
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)k»lonel  Montiuni  says, « We  were  enabled  to  examine  the 

hereof  this  bird  minutely,  by  taking  b  lemale  from  her 

and  confininsf  her  in  a  cage   for  some  days.    A 

tity  of  mould  with  t-mmets  ana  their  egffs  was  given 

id  it  wiui  curious  to  observe  the  tongiie  tiarled  for- 

tand  retracted  with  such  velocity,  and  with  such  un- 

aim,  that  it  never  returned  without  an  ant  or  an 

Iheiing  to  it,  not  transfixed  by  the  horny  point,  as 

I  have  imagined,  but  retained  l)y  a  peculiar  tenacious 

ture,  bv  nature  provided  for  that  purpose.     While  it 

body  IS  motionless,  the  head  only  is  turned 

1  'ind  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  so  rapid  that 

a  «;^%  which  is  of  a  light  colour  and  more  conspi- 

than  the  tongue,  has  somewhat  tlie  app4:amnce  of 

g  towards  the  mouth  by  attraction,  as  a  needle  fliea 

gnet.    The  bill  is  rarely  used  except  to  remove  the 

in  order  to  get  more  readily  at  these  insects  ;  vt  here 

earth  is  hollow,   the  tongiie  is  Ihrust  into   all   the 

Bes  to  rouse  the  ants :  for  this  pui-pose  the  homy  ap- 

bge  is  exti-emely  serviceable  as  a  guide  to  the  tongue. 

huM'  Ki'in  the  6reeu  Woodpecker  take  its  food  in  a 

I, 

\i'  -  little  or  null,  the  smooth,  shining,  white 

L-frooi  six  to  ten  in  number— being  generally   de- 

bd  in  the  hole  of  a  ti-ee  on  the  decayed  wood.    The 

I  are  remarkable  for  local  attachment,  as  the  following 

lote,  related  by  Mr.  Salmon,  will  prove  : — 'I  wished,' 

B  that  gentleman,  '  last  spring  to  obtain  the  eggs  of  a 

fick  to  place  in  my  cabinet,  and  accordingly  watched 

closely  a  pair  that  had  resorted  to  a  garden  for  the 

Dae  of  incubation ;  I  soon  ascertained  that  they  had 

lied  a  hole  in  an  old  decayed  apple-tree  for  that  pur- 

Vn»  exitrance  to  which  was  so  small  as  not  to  admit 

land.     Tlie  tree  being  hollow  and  decayed   at  the 

tn  near   the   ground,   I   was   enabled  to  reach  the 

^  putting  my  arm  upwards,  and  I  fuund,  on  with- 

ng  the  nest,   that  the   underneath   part  of  it  waa 

paed  of  rao&i,  hair,  &e.,  having  every  ajipearance  of 

i  nest  of  the   redstart's  of  the   preceduig  summer, 

I    suspect  was    the    case:    tJie   upper   pRit  was 

dried    roots.      The   nest   did   not   cunlaiii   any 

I  returned  it  by  thrusting  it  up  in  the  inside  of 

On   passing  ay  the   same  tree   about  a  week 

my  attention  was  arrested  by  observing  one  of 

1ea\ing  the  hole,  ujton  which  I  gently  withdrew 

and  was  much  gi-atiiied  at  finding  it  contained 

•(.  beautifid  glossy  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  were 

l>~  white,  and  so  transparent  that  the  yolks  shone 

^ving  them  a  delicate  pink  colour,  but  which  is 

■ttie  blowing.     I  replaced  the  nest  and  visite<l  it 

le  ensuing  week,  and  was  induced,  out  of  curiosity, 

Li  lie  it  again,  when,  to  my  astonisliment,  I  found 

ts  bad  not  deseiled  the  hole,  she  having  laid  six 

I  since.     I  took  these  away,  and  was  obliged  to 

as  I  was  only  able  to  replace  the  nest  by  again 

it  up  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  as  before,  which  I 

^^ain  visited  the  spot  in  the  following  week,  and 

tVfcat  they  had  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to  their 

"■•,  having  further  laul  four  more  eggs.     I  repeated 

sriment,  but  not  having  an  opportunity  of  visiting 

until  ten  days  afterwards,  I  thought  at  the  time 

nest  was  abandoned,  and  was  not  undeceived  until 

in  withdrawn  the  nest,  having  taken  the  precau- 

cudeavouring  to  frighten  the  old  bird  off  should 

On  the  nest,  which  I  found  was  the  case,  she  suf- 

mc  to  pull  the  nest  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree  before 

ttcupteu  to  escape :  there  were  seven  eggs,  which 

•^jghtly  sat  upon.   What  appears  to  rac  extraordinary 

It  the  bird  should  suffer  lier  nest  to  be  disturbed  five 

•i  and  the  eggs  (amounting  altogether  to  twenty-two) 

taken  away  at  four  different  periods   within  the 

before   she  finally  abandoned  the  spot  she  had 

Blonel  Montagu  says  that  the  wryneck  makes  a  noise 
^ike  the  smaller  species  of  hawks,  frequently  repeating 
spring:  Mr.  Yarrell  describes  the  note  aa  a  sharp 
I,  repeated  several  times,  and  not  unlike  the  whistle 
kestrel. 

captivity  the  wryneck  is  a  favourite,  and  the  bird 
^hccomes  reconciled  to  the  half-reclaimed  state  in 
English  and  French  boys  are  fond  of  keeping  it. 
^  it  out  to  the  woods  with  a  long  string  tied  to  its  leg, 
lilVring  it  to  ascend  trees  and  forage  for  food  gene- 
P.  C,  No.  17^- 


rally,  within  the  length  of  its  tether,  and  letting  it  climb 
at  intei  vala  about  their  dress. 

In  the  *  Portraits  dOyscaox'  the  following  qualirain  is 
printed  under  the  cut  of  this  species: — 

•  J^  Tercet  est  »u  |ijc  v«rrJ  rvurmUlmil, 
TH  nii(<irrl  9\  Dcra  da  aTrpulrr.rp, 
Ba  UnKU*  IntiKix*  I'nra  ilv  Iruis  iliitgU  il  lauer, 
AjfODt  CO  c«  iIm  iccpciit  Ir  >riul>bnt.' 

The  two  ?aBt  lines  are  veiy  nc.-uly  a  tkanskUon  lioin 
Aristotle. 
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WUL9TAN,  otherwise  WULFSTAN.  or  sometimes 
WOLSTAN.  Of  these  names,  which  appear  to  be  only 
variations  the  one  of  the  other,  there  are  three  Anglo- 
Saxon  ecclesiastics  and  writers  of  more  or  less  celebrity. 

1.  WoLSTAN,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  all  the  tliree  forms  of  the  name  are  given, 
is  the  author  of  a  Latin  prose  Lite  of  Bishop  Ethelwold, 
whose  disciple  he  had  been,  and  also  of  a  work  in  Latin 
hexameter  verse  (with  a  prologue  in  elegiacs)  on  the  mi- 
racles of  St.  Swilhin.  Tiie  former,  whicn  is  a  very  poor 
composition,  is  printed  in  the  5th  s»culnm  of  Mabillons 
'  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  8.  Benedicti.'  fol..  Paris.  10W5, 
pp.  008-634.  Of  the  latter  only  the  introduction  has  been 
printed  (in  the  same  volume,  pp.  C28-6;J5) ;  but  the  whole 
13  preserved  in  several  manuscript  copies.  The  verse, 
though  not  of  much  merit,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  Latin  poetry  known  to  have  been  produced  in  England 
in  that  age.  William  of  Malmesbury,  wlio  ceils  Wulsfan 
a  cantor  of  the  church  of  Winchester,  says  that  he  also 
composed  an  exceedingly  useful  work  on  the  Harmony  of 
Tones;  but  that  is  no  longer  extant.  Bale  says  he  wrote 
a  Life  of  King  Ethelwulf,  which  is  probably  a  mistake. 

2.  Wui.rsTAN,  who  was  not  a  monk,  became  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  lOO;^,  holding  along  with  that  dignity 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  as  had  ftlso  been  done  by  his 
two  immediate  predecessors,  and  died  in  UK23.  There  is 
extant  in  MS.  a  letter  addressed  by  him  in  Anglo-Saxon 
to  the  people  of  his  province  ;  nn<l  he  is  supposed  by 
Wanley,  on  probable  grounds,  to  be  the  Luput  Episroput 
to  whom  are  attributed  certain  Mermons  or  homilies  ofthia 
age  written  in  the  same  langusge.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  printed,  with  a  Ijitin  tran''^' ■"'  -^nd  notes  by 
William  Elstob,  ia  the  '  Diswcrlatio  I  '  contained 
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in  the  third  volume  of  Hickes's  '  Thesaurus,'  fol.,  1705, 
pp.  99-106 ;  and  there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  the 
same  matter,  published,  in  foho,  at  Oxford,  in  1701.  There 
are  two  pastoral  letters  in  Anglo-Saxon  written  in  the 
name  of  Wulfstan,  by;  one  (which  one  is  matter  of  dispute) 
of  the  two  Alfrics,  with  both  of  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquaiuted:  they  are  stated  to  nave  been  first 
composed  in  Latin,  and  then,  at  Wulfstan's  desire,  to  have 
been  translated  into  Saxon,  that  they  might  be  more  gene- 
rally useful. 

3.  WuLSTAX,  bishop  of  Worcester,  is  stated  by  his 
biographer,  William  01  Malmesbur)',  to  have  been  born  at 
Icentun  in  Warwickshire,  to  a  fair  estate ;  the  name  of 
his  father  was  Ethelstan,  that  of  his  mother  Wulfgiva. 
From  the  age  he  is  stated  to  have  attained  at  his  death, 
his  birth  must  have  happened  in  1007  or  1008.  He  began 
his  education  in  the  m<}nastic  school  of  Evesham,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  more  distinguished  seminary  of 
Peterborough.  Having  at  the  usual  age  been  ordained  a 
presbyter,  he  soon  after  became  a  monk  at  Worcester,  and 

fraduallv  rose  to  be  at  last  prior  of  the  monastery  there, 
n  1062  he  became  bishop  of  Worcester  on  the  nomination 
of  Aldred,  who,  having  oeen  two  years  before  removed 
fW)m  that  see  to  the  archbishopric  ot  York,  had  attempted 
at  first,  as  had  for  some  time  been  customary,  to  retain 
both  appointments,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  relinquish 
Worcester  in  consideration  of  only  being  permitted  to 
name  his  successor.  He  chose  Wulstan,  it  is  said,  con- 
ceiving that  his  mild  temper  and  simple  character  would 
prevent  him  from  ofibring  anv  resistance  to  his  patron's 
appropriation  of  the  estates  and  aggressions  upon  the  rights 
of  the  see.  But  this  turned  out  to  be  a  great  mistake. 
Wulstan  proved  a  very  dragon  of  a  bishop,  and,  especially 
after  the  coming  over  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  to  whom 
he  very  politically  paid  court,  and  who  took  a  great  fancy 
to  him,  he  not  only  set  Aldred  at  complete  defiance,  but 
even  compelled  his  successor,  Archbishop  Thomas,  to  make 
restitution  to  the  see  of  Worcester  of  sundry  lands  or  pe- 
cuniary dues  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  by  his  prede- 
cessors the  prelates  of  York.  He  also  successmlly  resisted 
the  clum  or  the  archbishop  of  York  to  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  got  that  bishopric  declared 
by  the  king  to  be  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Wulstan 
continued  in  the  same  favour  with  Rufus  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  his  father ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  new 
king's  reign,  old  as  he  was,  he  proved  very  serviceable  in 

Eutting  down  an  insurrection  of  the  adherents  of  Duke 
Lobert  of  Normandy,  defending  his  city  of  Worcester 
against  an  army  of  the  rebels  led  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery. Wulstan  almost  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Worcester 
from  the  foundation ;  and  he  died  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  on  the  19th  of  Januar}',  1095.  Wulstan  is 
not  known  to  have  written  anything  either  in  Saxon  or 
Latin,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  states  that  he  was 
a  ready  ana  effective  speaker  in  the  former  language ;  but 
in  the  work  entitled  '  Antient  History,  English  and  French, 
exemplified  in  a  regular  dissection  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,' 
l2mo.,  Lon.,  1830,  an  attempt  is  made  to  sliow  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  portion  of  that  venerable  record  extend- 
ing from  A.D.  1034  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
(Jonqueror.  There  are  two  accounts  of  Wulstan  by  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury :  one  in  his  work  *  De  Gestis  Ponlifi- 
cum ;'  the  other  a  separate  Life,  in  three  books,  which  is 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  •  Anglia 
Sacra.' 

(Wright's  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  vol.  i.> 
WURMSER.  DAGOBERT-SIGISMUND,  COUNT 
OF,  a  distinguished  Austrian  general,  was  bom  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1724,  in  Alsace — ^the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine.  He  commenced  his  military  career  in  the 
French  service,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  in  the  campaigns  of  1745-6-7,  was  i-aised  to  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  cavalry.  His  lather  having  re- 
solved to  settle  in  the  Austrian  states,  and  become  an 
Austrian  subject  in  1750,  Dagobert  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  accompanied  him.  Such  emigrations  from 
the  French  Rhine  provinces  were  at  that  time  far  from  ui*- 
common:  the  Alsatians,  though  French  subjects,  were 
then  unmixed  Germans ;  indeed  the  century  which  has 
since  almost  elapsed  has  only  stripped  their  character  of 
its  German  nationality,  witliout  giving  them  a  Frencli 
one. 


Dagobert-Sigismund  Wurmser  wu  well  received  &' 
Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  conferred  upon  him  the  oSr«  y. 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  (Kunmer-herr^  and,  what 
he  valued  more,  a  troop  of  huaaais,  which  he  continued  U 
command  throughout  the  whole  of  Ihe  Thirty  Yean'  War. 
After  the  battle  of  Prague  he  was  mnde  Major ;  afler  th&t 
of  Lissa,  Colonel ;  after  that  of  Hochkirken.  Major-ge- 
neral ;  and  after  that  of  Leigniti  he  obtained  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  His  kind  diapoaition  and  ge- 
nerosity rendered  him  the  idol  of  both  the  officers  and  aen 
under  nis  command.  There  is  a  story  told  of  lum  illu*- 
trative  of  these  features  of  his  character.  Hearing,  tftf 
the  battle  of  Gorlitz,  that  a  brave  but  poor  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  had  lost  his  hone  in  the  action,  Wurmser  sent  him 
one  of  the  best  in  his  stables,  with  a  mesMge  to  the 
effect  that,  having  sworn  this  horae  should  belong  to  Me 
of  the  bravest  men  in  the  ainiy,  he  beg^ged  his  acceptance 
of  it. 

In  1773  Wurmser  became  proprietary-  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  hussars  which  subsequently  bore  his  naoe: 
and,  when  the  war  broke  out  again  in  1778,  he  was  ruitd 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general.  At  the  head  of  a  bodv 
of  12,000  men,  he  broke  into  the  territory  of  Glatx,  and  oii 
the  18th  of  January,  1779,  surprised  the  Pruaaan*  st 
Kubelschwerd  and  defeated  them,  taking  1200  prianirnw 
The  peace  of  Tetschen  arrested  his  victorious  career,  ssi 
the  collar  of  commander  of  the  order  of  Maria  Therett 
was  the  reward  of  his  exploits  during  that  short  cun- 
paign. 

In  1787  he  was  appointed  general-conamandant  of  tlv 
province  of  Galicia,  and  although  the  inhabitants  were  ci- 
tremely  averse  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  he  contrived  to  mslie 
himself  a  personal  favourite.  The  emperor  Joseph  be- 
stowed on  him  the  appointment  of  feld-zeug-meister  imti- 
ter  of  the  ordnance  when  the  army  is  in  the  field. 
Wurmser  was  not  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Tmii 
in  1789. 

The  period  of  Wurmser  s  career  wliich  obtained  Ibrliia 
a  European  reputation  commenced  in  1793.  In  Fdxuir 
of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  draw  together  an  army  ia 
the  Breisgau.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  in  a  coi- 
dition  to  advance.  On  the  3rd  of  March  he  entered  Msaa- 
heim  and  Spire  ;  and  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  Cudine. 
who  retreated  to  Landau.  Wurmser  pursued  him  as  far  s» 
I.andau,  which  he  summoned,  but  without  effect.  Falfiar 
l>ack  upon  the  Rhine,  Wurmser  joined  the  prince  of  Coode 
at  Spire  ;  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  Fruaaaa 
army  of  observation  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  be  took 
up  a  position  at  Germersheim  to  assist  in  covering  tlr 
siege  of  Mayence.  After  the  capitulation  of  Ma}^!^, 
Wurmser  again  pushed  forward  his  corps  to  the  enriroci 
of  I.Andau ;  attacked  the  fort  of  Jocknum,  and  advaaetd 
to  the  base  of  the  Vosges.  On  the  13th  of  Octolier.  ia 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  attacked  sod 
forced  the  lines  of  Weissembourg.  Wurmser  pursued  Ik 
French  into  his  native  province;  occupied  Hagenau;  boa- 
barded  Fort  Louis,  which  capitulated  on  the  J4th  of  No- 
vember ;  took  up  a  position  on  the  Sarre  ;  and  pushed  on 
his  outposts  to  Wantzenau  in  the  vicinity  of  StraatboiK. 
The  miscarriage  of  an  attack  by  his  right  on  the  bridge 
hampered  him  considerably;  and  the  Prussians  baring 
failed  to  take  Landau,  which  they  were  too  long  of  attack- 
ing, he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources.  PichefpOr 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Ytiaat 
in  October,  and  who  had  judiciously  adopted  a  war  of  oot- 
posts,  sharpshooters,  and  sudden  surprises  well  adapted 
to  the  brave  but  raw  troops  under  his  command,  wbra 
opposed  to  steady  old  disciplined  troops,  harassed  hiffl  in- 
cessantly. Wurmser  was  obliged  to  retire  within  the  lion 
which  he  had  established  on  the  Motter  during  his  ad- 
vance. The  fort  of  Frischweiler,  defended  by  the  elector- 
palatine,  was  forced  on  the  22nd  of  December,  and  nothing 
prevented  the  French  from  overwhelming  Wurmser.  Hi 
men  gave  way  in  utter  confusion  at  all  points,  and  lie  «s> 
only  able  to  collect  the  wreck  of  his  army  on  the  ri^it 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Having  succeeded  in  the  course  0: 
January,  1794,  in  re-establishing  something  like  orsraniu- 
tion  among  them,  he  hastened  to  Vienna,  where  the  eni- 

Eeror  by  numerous  marks  of  his  esteem  sought  to  expn.S'^ 
is  conviction  that  Wumiber's  reverses  were  owing  soleir 
to  the  faults  of  others. 

Six  months  later  Wurmser  was  again  appointed  to  cifin- 
maud  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine.   An  accident  revealed 


to  him  the  seiTtt  tif  Hu'  correspondence  btlween  Ihc  Prince 
of  Coiul/;  and  l*icht>e;ru.  That.  Austria  should  have  madu 
^  no  fttbrt  to  turn  that  negotiation  to  account  was  not  sur- 
K  priirin^.  In  the  sincerity  of  the  repubhcan  general  that 
B  power  could  have  httle  confidence,  and  in  the  judgment 
Vuf  the  Prince  of  Conde  slill  less.  Besides  the  anxiety  of 
|^Cund£  and  l^chegru  to  keep  their  intercourse  a  secret 
from  the  Austrian  government  was  of  itself  suspicious. 
The  conspiracy  was  allowed  by  Wurmser,  the  nrchdulc«> 
Charlf  8,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  take  its  course,  and 
it  led  lo  nothing  but  its  very  natural  termination  in  the 
i"uin  of  the  general  who  had  int^gll€^d  with  the  enemies  of 
his  countr>'  to  subvert  the  government  from  which  he  held 
his  commission.  Wurmser  defeated  the  French  on  the 
anks  of  the  Neckar.  on  the  28th  and  2ath  of  October, 
ITft^l,  and  entered  Mannheim ;  the  citadel  surrendered 
tthcr  a  bombardment  which  lasted  a  few  days. 

On  the   1st  of  January,    1796,  Wurmsei-  received  the 

grand  cniss  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.     Hostilities  did 

[Ttol  recommence  that  year  till  the  month  of  May.     On  the 

ISth  of  June  W'ui-mser  ^ve  way  before  the  attack  of  Moreau 

and  abandoned  Frankenthal.  ^he  Austrian  cabinet,  which 

hlid  relinquished  the  idea  of  as.suniing^  the  offensive  in 

Alsace  and  on  the  Rhine,  ordered  him  to  move  thirty  thousand 

,e  best  troops  in  the  array  under  his  command  without 

upon  the  north  of  Italy.     An  opponent  foil   of  the 

ituosity  of  youth  and  the  resources  of  genius  awaited 

the  sexagenarian  here. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Wurmser  advanced  towartis  Mantua. 
|He  drove  in  th«'  French  outposts  on  the  Lago  di  Garda; 
Ihat  Bonaparte,  having  abniptly  broken  up  the  siege  of 
Kantua  to  precipitate  himself  on  his  adversary,  met  and  bent 
hira  at  Lonato  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at  Castiglione  on  the 
h,  then  at  Rovcredo,  and  on  the  8th  at  the  gorges  of  I  he 
B^^ata.    The  Austrian  general,  far  from  despaiiing,  made 
Attempt  upon  Verona;   but,  repulsed  by  General  Kil- 
"  le,  he  retreated  along  the  Adige  with  5000  foot  and 
cavalry;   and,  after  evading  two  French  divisions 
ed  to  watch  his  motions,  threw  himself  into  Mantua. 
place  was  vigorously  and  skilfully  defended  by  VVurm- 
;   but  the  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Alvinzy,  want  of 
provisions  and  sickness  among  the  gamson,  forced  him  to 
-nrrcnder  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1^97.    Bonaparte,  with 
hat  chivalrous  spirit  which  marked  his  earlv  career,  left 
I  an  entire  personal  liberty,  saying  that  }ie  respected 
.  and  did  not  wish  to  make  hira  the  victim  of  the 
gucrs  who  would  doubtless  avail   themselves  of  his 
sncc  to  undermine  him  at  Vienna.     Wurmser  repaid 
generosity  of  the  French  general  in  kind:  having  de- 
tected a  plot  to  poison  Bonaparte,  he  put  him  upon  his  guard. 
On  Wurmsers  return  to  Vienna,  the  emperor  appointed 
bim  governor  of  Hungary,  with  a  salaiy  of  14,000  florins. 
>,He  did  not  however  survive  to  take  possession  of  his  go- 
Vrniment,  dying  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  June,   1797. 
H«  was  never  married  :   his  estates  and  honours  were  in- 
beriled  by  a  nephew. 

Tlie  •  MiraoriaJ  de  St.-H61cne'  erroneously  attributes  to 
Wi\rm9cr  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  which  he  never  at- 
tained. His  militarj' skill  is  imqueslionable,  notwithstand- 
lae  his  career  during  the  revolutionarj'  war  was  an  almost 
unbroken  scries  of  reverses.  II  was  his  fate  lo  command 
at  a  time  when  the  revolutionary  fervour  for  a  time  broke 
through  all  the  calculations  of  tacticians.  Time  has  shown 
that  this  preternatural  stimulus  must  wear  itself  nut,  and 
OTgani>ed  discipline  re-assert  its  ascendency.  Wurmser 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  soldiers  of 
Europe  during  the  period  of  the  army's  reverses.  Even 
defeat  did  not  for  a  moment  obscure  his  personal  merits  ; 
aiid.  to  the  hopeful  and  persevering  turn  of  mind  of  Wurmser, 
the  archduke  Cliaries,  Bluchcr.  and  a  few  othei-s,  it  was 
in  great  measure  owing  that  discipline  mid  tactical  skill 
BUrvived  to  assert  thiir  due  intluence  when  the  maniacal 
revolutionary  period  had  passed  over.  Personally  Wurmser 
«ra»  brave,  frank,  and  benevolent,  with  a  strong  devutional 
torn.  To  his  honour  let  it  be  remembered  that,  althouerh 
a  strenuous  Roman  Catholic,  he  unceasingly  asserted  the 
^  rtgtit  of  Protestant  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  army  to  perfect 
H    religious  freedom. 

■  (The  outline  of  incidents  in  this  sketch  of  Wurmser  i« 
H  taken  from  the  lives  of  Wurmser,  Pithegru.  Cond6,  and 
m  Bonaparte,  in  the  •  Biographic  Univer^elle '  and  its  supple- 
«  ment.  checked  by  reference  to  the  writings  of  Napoleon, 
Jomiait  the  archduke  Charles,  &c.) 


WDRTEMBEUG.  This  kingdom  is  situated  m  the  soutli- 
west  of  Germany,  between  47"  STi'  and  49'  :J,V  N.  lat.  and 
H'  If)'  and  10"  30'  E.  long.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Bavarja  on  the  east,  and  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  on  the  west,  these  two  states  meeting  on 
the  northern  frontier;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by 
Switzerland  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Its  greatest 
length  from  south  to  north,  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
Simmeringen,  is  about  140  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  from  Nercsheim  and  Bopfingen  to  Her- 
renwald,  nearly  100  miles.  The  area  is  variously  stated  at 
7460  and  7540  square  miles.  The  princii)alilics  of  Hohen- 
!ohe  Hcctiingen  and  Hohenlohe  Sigmaringen  are  almost 
wholly  surrounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Wiiitemberg.   ' 

Fact^  o/  (fie  Country ;  Soil ;  Climatfi. — Wiirtemberg  is,  for 
the  most  part,  mountainous ;  on  the  east  the  Swabian  ^\Jb 
or  Alp  enters  the  country,  and  the  western  border  is 
covered  by  the  Schwarzwald  (the  Black  Forest^  both  of 
ivhich  send  out  branches  in  all  directions.  The  Schwarz- 
wald runs  from  south  to  north,  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and 
to  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  olhcr  side  of  that  river. 
It  begins  between  Eglisau  and  Basle,  and  extends  lo  Dur- 
lach  and  Pforzheim  ;  ita  length  is  about  83  miles,  and 
its  mean  breadth  14  miles.  On  the  west  side  its  declivity 
is  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ; 
on  Ihu  cast  it  slopes  gradually  towards  the  central  part  of 
^Viirtemberg.  It  consists  chiefly  of  granite  and  sandstone, 
and  is  intereected  by  many  well-watered  valleys.  It  U 
divided  into  the  Upper  or  Southern  and  the  Lower  or 
Northern  Schwarzwald.  The  former,  which  is  the  most 
considerable,  with  its  vast  masses  of  rock,  its  fearful  preci- 

fiices  and  abysses,  is  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden ;  the 
ligbest  points  are  the  Feldberg,  4G00  feet,  and  the  Bekhcn, 
4:J/'0  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  summits  of 
these  two  mountains  are  hardly  three  months  in  the  year 
free  from  snow.  Tlie  northern  part,  belonging  to  NViirtem- 
berg,  is  not  so  elevated  ;  the  highest  points  are  the  Ilornis- 
grinde,  3640  feet  high,  and  the  Rossbiihl,  2940  feet  high. 
The  Dobel  is  the  highest  cultivated  part  of  the  Schwarzwald. 
Tlio  Alb,  or  Alp,  is  entirely  in  the  kingtlom  of  Wurtcmberg 
(excepting  a  small  part  of  it  which  is  in  Hohenzollem),  and 
runs  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Its  length  is  between 
80  and  90  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  9  to  18  miles, 
between  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube.  On  the  north-west 
side  it  is  steep,  but  on  the  south-east  side  gruduany  declineti 
into  undulating  hills.  Tliough  not  so  elevated  as  the 
Schwarzwald,  it  is  more  bleak  and  inclement.  There  are 
several  laige  caverns  in  the  limestone  of  the  Alp.  The 
Nebelhohle  near  Pfiillingen  is  GOO  feet  long,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  explored,  and  divided  into  several  chambers, 
some  of  them  50  feet  high.  Bolh  thereof  and  the  sides  are 
covered  with  beautiful  stalactites  which  have  a  magnificeut 
effect  by  torch-light.  The  CarlshbhJe  near  Erpfingen  was 
discovered  on  the  30th  May,  1834.  It  is  568  feet  long, 
divided  into  seven  chambers,  from  3  to  22  feet  high,  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  white  shining  stalactites. 
A  quantity  of  bones,  vessels,  and  utensils,  doubtless  of 
Roman  ongin,  were  found  in  the  cavern,  whence  it  seems 
that  it  must  have  been  known  at  a  former  period,  and  pro- 
bably served  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

There  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  the  principal  of 
which  are  that  of  the  Neckar  (the  Neckarthal)  and  that 
of  the  Danube  (the  Donauthal)  from  Tijttlingen  to 
Ulra.  The  diversity  of  mountain  and  valley,  the  Fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  com- 
bine to  produce  an  infinitu  variety  of  beautiful  scenery, 
and  render  Wiirtemberg  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  worthy  to  De  called  the  garden  of  Germany. 

The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube,  into 
wliich  almost  all  the  other  rivers  discharge  UiemscUes. 
The  Neckar  rises  at  the  fool  of  the  Alp.  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  country,  which  it  traverses  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  enters  the  grand-duchy  of  Budeu  at  GundcU 
shcim,  which  it  crosses  till  it  falls  into  the  Rhine.     From 
its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rliine  the  distance  in  a. 
straight  line  is  100  miles ;   but  it  has  so  maivy  winding* 
that  the  length  of  its  course  is  250  miles,  of  which  19Q 
ar«  in  Wiirtemberg.     At  its  sources  it  is  2150  feet,  at  Guiv* 
delshcim  432  feet,   and  at  its  junction   with   the  "Rlu 
284  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  affluciita,  \ji>' 
on  th«   right  and    left   banks,  are   numerous ;  the    ytx_ 
cipal  arc  :   on  the  right  side — the  Kocher,  a  CQn«denik>'';_ 
river,  which  has  a  course   of  ItiO  mile*;  the  R«ms;    tb© 
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Eyach ;  and  the  Jagst ;  on  the  left  side — ^the  £nz,  which 
has  a  course  of  98  miles,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Neckiir  at  Beriglieim  has  a  volume  of  water  nearly  equal 
to  that  river.  The  Danube,  which  rises  in  Baden,  enters 
Wurtemberg  at  Tuttlingen,  and  crossing  the  kingdom  in  a 
generally  north-easterly  direction  to  Ulm,  enters  Bavaria. 
The  chief  affluent  is  the  Iller,  which  joins  it  on  the  right 
side  near  Ulm.  There  are  numerous  other  rivers,  some  of 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Main,  and  two 
small  streams  flow  into  the  Lake  of  Constance.  This  is 
the  only  considerable  lake  in  the  kingdom,  which  however 
only  touches  a  small  portion  of  Wiirtemberg  on  the 
southern  frontier.  The  small  lakes  are  numerous.  The 
Fidersee  is  about  5  miles  long  and  as  many  broad. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  except  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwarzwuld,  where  the  sub- 
stratum is  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 

The  climate  is,  on  the  \vnole,  temperate  and  mild, 
with  great  difference  however  arising  from  the  elevation 
of  some  parts  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  north-west 
parts,  especially  about  the  Neckar,  have  a  climate  as 
warm  as  almost  any  part  of  Germany,  where  the  vine 
flourishes  and  fine  iruit  is  grown ;  whereas  the  summits 
of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwarzwald  are  too  cold  to  produce 
com,  and  are  covered  with  forests  and  pastures.  The 
climate  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  mild. 

Natural  Productions. — Of  domestic  animals,  according 
to  Fischer's  work,  •  Wiirtemberg  and  its  Inhabitants,'  pub- 
lished in  1837,  there  were  oxen  132,988,  cows  381,000, 
young  cattle  281,500;  sheep  580,000,  of  which  about 
100,000  are  Spanish  Merino,  and  140,000  of  the  improved 
breed  (the  total  number  is  doubtless  greater  at  this  time, 
1843);  swine  170,700,  goats  21,440,  asses  750,  horses 
93,000.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  greatly  inaproved 
by  the  care  of  the  government  since  the  peace,  particularly 
by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  king.  The  very 
ngorouB  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  game  had  caused 
the  wild-boars,  deer,  and  hares  in  particular,  to  multiply 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  farmers. 
But  the  judicious  and  equitable  measures  of  the  reigning 
prince  have  completely  put  an  end  to  this  nuisance ; 
an  ordinance,  issued  in  1817,  commands  the  wild  boars  to 
be  extirpated  in  the  forests,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  en- 
closed parks ;  the  deer  to  be  diminished  so  as  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  forests ;  and  especially  the 
numbers  of  hares  to  be  reduced.  There  are  still  a  few  stap 
and  deer  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  foxes,  badgers,  some  wild 
cats,  squirrels,  martens,  and  weasels.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is 
abundant,  and  also  game  and  wild-fowl,  as  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, wild  geese  and  ducks,  quails,  bustards,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  fieldfares.  Birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the 
vulture,  and  the  falcon,  are  very  rare.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  owls,  which  are  very  numerous.  Singing  birds  abound 
in  all  the  forests.  The  many  small  lakes  or  meres,  and  all  the 
rivers,  yield  a  great  variety  of  fish,  which  aie  a  source  of 
considerable  profit.  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  bees  arc 
kept ;  there  are  in  all  about  70,000  hives.  Within  these  few 
yeare  silk-woi-ms  have  been  introduced,  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  Ijceclics  arc  bred  in  ponds  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  and  edible  snails  in  separate  reservoirs. 

Agriculture. — ^The  whole  of  the  public  and  private  pro- 
pciiy  contains — 

WurUMnb«ig  Acres. 

1.  Cultivated  land:— 

Arable,  about       .         ,  2,440.(H)0 

Meadows     .         .         .  738,000 

Gardens       .         .         .  148,(X)0 

Vineyards   .         .         ,  84,777 

2.  Forests            .         .         .  1,75)8,314 

3.  Uncultivated  land,  pasture,  &c.  350,000 

4.  Quarries,  mines,  peat-moors, 

lakes,  and  meres    .         .  8,000 

Wurtemberg  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Ger- 
many, and  agriculture  is  on  the  whole  carried  on  upon  a 
good  system ;  the  want  ot  sufiicicnt  manure  is  however  a 
great  drawback.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
during  the  present  reign  by  enclosing  conunons,  and  the 
institution  of  prizes  for  inventions  or  discoveries  useful  to 
agriculture.  On  the  26th  of  September  there  is  an  annual 
l?te  at  Cannstadt,  like  our  cattle-shows,  at  which  prizes 
are  given.  A  manifest  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle 
and  norses  is  remarked  at  every  new  cattle-show. 
The  kinds  of  grain  cultiveled  are  chiefly  spelt,  maize, 


oats  and  barley,  besides  rye,  and  some  wheci.  There  it 
usually  a  surplus  of  400.000  bushels  for  exportation.  Tdc 
other  agricultural  productions  are  peas,  beans,  vetchti, 
potatoes  (introduced  by  the  Waldenses  in  lilOj,  flu, 
hemp,  rape-seed,  poppies,  hops,  and  tobacco.  Fodder  of 
many  kinds  is  abundant.  Of  the  vineyards  more  fhaa 
three-fifths  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  foraief^ 
all  the  wines  of  the  kingdom  were  called  Neckar  wines; 
but  since  the  acquisition  of  new  territories  there  are  the 
Tauber  and  Lake  (i. «.  of  Constance)  winea,  tvhich  are  107 
different  from  the  Neckar  wines,  rather  resenUiai 
Rhenish.  Memminger  says  (1822)  that  the  Neckar  warn 
seemed  to  have  degenerated.  He  ascribes  this  to  tk 
attempt  made  by  the  government,  in  1748-1730ito  inpron 
the  quality  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  Tinea,  vhiek 
were  obtained  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  frna 
Greece  and  Persia ;  but  the  soil  not  being  suited  to  thn^ 
the  experiment  has  not  onl^  failed,  but  tlie  mixtmc  hu 
even  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Since  Men- 
minger  wrote  much  has  been  done  to  recover  the  antient 
reputation  of  the  Neckar  wines.  Wiirtemberg  having  been 
enlarged  by  countries  that  produce  little  wine,  then  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  and  more  is  nofr  im- 
ported than  exported.  '  Horticulture  and  agriculture,'  up 
Fischer, '  are  so  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  da- 
tinction ;  horticulture,  properly  so  called,  has  made  frtit 
progress  within  a  few  years.  Though  the  cultivatim  d 
fruit  is  general  in  the  whole  kingdom,  even  on  the  Sdmo- 
wald  and  the  Alp,  and  almost  all  the  high  roads  are  bo> 
dered  with  fruit-trees,  there  is  much  room  for  imjinm- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  finer  sorts,  to  which  the  new^ 
instituted  Pomological  Society  is  expected  material^  to 
contribute. 

The  metals  and  minerals  are  copper,  lead,  liiic^  ml 
iron  (at  least  5000  tons  annually),  marble,  t'tHnlw. 
millstones,  freestone,  gjrpsum,  quarts,  gameta,  touBialisik 
amethysts,  chrysolites,  rock-crystal,  agate,  ohalcatoy, 
camelian,  opal,  jasper,  porcelain  earth,  potters*-claj,biBw, 
fullera'-eartn,  chalk,  marl,  coals,  but  not  in  rnmiihiiMi 
quantity,  and  salt.  The  salt-works  are  the  property  tf 
government,  which  has  the  monopolv  of  the  salMndt; 
the  annual  produce  is  24,000  tons.  Most  of  the  Sum  it> 
ceive  their  supply  of  salt  from  'Wiirtemberg,  accodi^  li 
specific  conventions. 

Mant(facture«. — ^Tbere  are  manufacturea  of  alnort  crcrj 
description,  and  though  not  on  so  extennve  a  scak  u  ii 
some  other  parts  of  Gkrmany,  they  are  of  consideiaUc  is- 
portance,  and  extraordinary  progress  haa  been  made  aatt 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace  in  1813.  The  nn> 
cipal  are  linen,  woollen  cloths,  calicoes,  silks,  lace,  hoawiT, 
muslin,  carpets,  leather,  porcelain,  earthenware,  all  Imut 
of  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  and  also  of  gold  and  silvo; 
tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  gunpowder;  there  are  like- 
wise numerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  manulkctom* 
of  chemicals.  In  works  of  art,  as  painting,  sculpture,  u- 
graving,  lithography,  Wurtemberg  ranks  among  thoK 
states  which  by  the  judicious  encouragement  of  thdr 
governments  have  made  a  great  advance  within  a  f(« 
years. 

Comm^c«.— Though  Wiirtemberg  cannot  be  properij 
called  a  commercial  country,  it  has  a  very  considenUli 
and  profitable  trade.  The  exports  consist  both  of  thi 
natural  productions  and  manufactures,  horned  cattk, 
horses,  sheep,  salt,  com,  timber,  raw  hides,  wool,  gaidcn- 
seeds,  millstones,  and  saltpetre;  gold  and  silver  aiticka 
leather,  hats,  paper,  white-lead,  tobacco,  oil,  cheoieak, 
vinegar,  and  printed  books. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  within  the  ftatcs 
composing  the  German  Customs'  Union  {Der  Zollrerttn\\Q 
which  Wiirtemberg  belongs,  it  is  impossible  to  state  pi«- 
cisciy  the  total  amount  of  the  export  trade.  It  was  tor- 
merly  eighteen  millions  of  florins  (nearly  two  million 
sterling).  The  imports  consist  of  raw  materials  which  the 
kingdom  does  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity,  eottoa 
and  cotton  manufactures,  silks,  glass  wares,  wine,  frait, 
cheese,  china,  earthenware,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  mo- 
duce.  There  is  likewise  a  very  great  transit  trade.  The 
inland  navigation  is  important,  especially  on  the  Neckar. 
which  becomes  navigable  at  Cannstadt :  above  2000  ship 
an>  employed  in  it. 

Pojnilation ;  Religion. — With  the  exception  of  about 
12,000  Jews  and  a  few  families  of  Waldenses,  and  som« 
foreigners,  the    population  is   entirely  G^erman,   partly 
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Suabian.  ''•"•'v  Franconian,  according  as  they  originally 
b*!ong<  I  wo  circles,  tlie  dialect  of  which  they  re- 
tain.    ■  !         says  Fii-cher,   '»   robust   pood-looKin]|j 

tace  ofmon,  but  of  late  years  the  health  of  the  women  in 
the  middle  and  higher  clas^M  has  been  lesa  viijorous  than 
formerly,  and  especially  in  the  Roththal  and  Kocherthal, 
wherr  swollen  necks  and  Rottres  are  extremely  common. 
The  main  feature  of  the  character  of  the  people  is  good- 
imtnre,  mther  phlepmatic  than  lively ;  tney  are  honest, 
fain     '  1;  but  the  lone  wars,  the  heavy  taxes,  the 

inj  measures,  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  the 

thnr^  ii.ivf  ii;iu  ;i  jiemicious  infiucnce  on  their  character  and 
monile.  To  these  circximstances  we  may  aacribe  the  very  ex- 
tr»ort1i nary  number  of  robberies  and  other  great  crimes; 
and  the  cAiise  of  a  dissolute  and  lawles  course  of  life  may 
be  found  nerhnp*  in  the  too  great  leniency  which  is  shown 
toward*  the  rnilly.'  With  respect  to  religion  the  majority 
arc  Protestants ;  the  proportion  in  1834  wb»  as  follows  ; — 

ProtestanU      .  .  *.  1,124,921 

Roman  Catholics  .  .  408.2110 

Jews                .  .  ,  22,2CC 

Not  specified  .  .  177 

l,aM,654 

The  annual  increase  by  the  exceM  of  births  is  above 
wnn:  but  as  the  low  by  emigration  much  exceeds  what  is 
added  by  immigration,  the  annual  increase  is  not  above 
TRon 

/  — Wifrtemberg  has  always  been  one  of  the 

all  ned  countries  in  (Germany  ;  it  has  given  birth 

to  profound  thinkem,  to  come  of  the  greatest 

P"  '^ipre  are  few  states  in  Germany  which  have 

r  eminent  men  to  the  pulpit  and  to  piac- 
'  mberg.  For  this  it  is  chiefly  indebted 
io  \<^  c;i-Kxi  institutions  for  education,  of  which  it  pro- 
bably hat  more  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent  in 
tike  world. 

T^ere  is  not  a  parish  without  its  school,  and  the  number 
ofrliiTf^ren  attending  the  schools  is  one  in  six  of  the  entire 
ion,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  England  and 
There  is  a  university  at  Tubingen,  with  about 
ftO(»  dhidents,  seven  gymnasia,  four  lyceums,  seventy-eight 
LfttiM  schools,  one  superior  evangelical  seminary  at  Tii- 
hingen,  tif^y-four  inferior  evangelical  theological  semi- 
ltarie«,  four  seminaries  for  Roman  Catholic  priests,  one 
seminary  for  evangelical  and  one  for  Roman  Catholic 
•cbocihnastcrs.twenty-fourschoolsof  philology  and  sciences, 

147"    njical  and  787  Roman  Cat nolic  parish  or  district 

«c'  wfhers  for  particular  objects,  e.  g.  for  the  deaf 

•nU  ,.  ...,,.  ;.>r  the  blind,  for  drawing,  &c.  According  to 
law,  cvorv  child  is  to  atten<l  school  from  the  age  of  six 
years  to  that  of  fourteen,  and  afterwards  to  receive  instmo- 
tlon  in  the  Sunday-school  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
private  literary  societies  are  numerous. 

fterfnuf. — ^The  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  ; 
the  Httdjet  is  voted  for  three  years;  the  estimated  anniia] 
eii  is  something  more  than  nine  millions  of  florins, 

ar  and  means  were  calculated  in  1835  to  afford  a 

•man  sm  j.n  is  of  only  GOOO  or  7')00  florins;  at  the  end  of  the 
three  year«,  in  183H,  it  was  found  however  that  the  revenue 
had  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  4,731, <XX>  florins,  so  that 
the  government  was  able  to  take  off  some  taxes  nn<l  pay  oft' 
n  portion  of  the  public  debt,  llie  debt  amounted  on  the 
30fh  of  June,  1838,  to  24,354.202  florins,  almost  the  whole 
C2as37a,l)00  florins)  at  4  per  cent. 

TTke  Army. — Every  subject  of  Wiirtemberg  is  liable  to 
Wtrtt  &«  soon  as  he  has  completed  hh  twentieth  year,  and 
he  hni  tc  serve  six  years.  The  array  consists  of  eight  regi- 
ment!; of  infantry,  four  of  cavalrj',  two  battalions  of  artil- 
lery, two  garrison  companies,  and  a  squadron  of  yagers  ;  in 
all'  l8,tW8"men,  including  3f7  officers :  this  is  the  war  esta- 
ihmenl ;  but  m  time  of  peace  only  between  5000  and 
~  men  are  embodied. 

<''>•'''•'■''>.«. — \V(ii-teml>erg  is  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
Til  vems  acconling  to  the  existing  constitufion, 

wli:^ ..ippily  completed  in  1819  by  the  present  king. 

IJis  father  had  drawn  up  a  constitution  in  1815,  and  con- 
voked an  asserablyof  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  to  which 
he  presented  it,  fully  expecting  that  it  would  be  joyfully  ac- 
cepted ;  but  the  assembly  rejected  it,  and,  all  negvitiations 
having  failed,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  work  unfinished 
at  his  death,  ia  1816»  to~  his  son  and  successor,  who,  for 


»bove  two  yetin,  was  equally  unsuccessftd,  but  in  1810  ho 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  agree  with  the  estates  on  a  con^ti 
tufion  which  ha.s  given  general  satisfaction.  According  to 
this  constitxition  Wiirtemberg  is  a  constitutional  represen 
tative  kingdom,  with  a  diet  or  parliament,  consisting  of 
two  chambers.  The  chambers  liave  a  share  in  tlie  legis- 
lature, have  the  right  of  presenting  addresses  and  petitions 
to  the  king,  and  of  granting  taxes.  No  law  can  be  altered 
or  abrogated  without  their  consent.  The  king's  person  is 
inviolable,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  but  all  his  ordinances  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  minister  to  whose  department  Ihey  relate,  and  who 
is  responsible  for  them.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the 
direct  male  bne,  according  to  the  order  of  primogeniture; 
and  if  the  male  line  Incomes  extinct,  in  the  female  line. 
The  constitution  secures  to  the  subject  everj'  rea.nonable 
degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Christians  of  the  Lu- 
theran, Calvinistic,  and  Roman  Catholic  faith  being  placed 
on  a  looting  of  perfect  equality.  The  liberty  of  Ine  press 
was  indeed  mucn  restricted,  if  not  abolished,  by  a  decicion 
of  the  German  diet  of  the  lOlh  of  October.  1819,  to  which 
Wiirtemberg,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation, 
was  Iwund  to  conform.  Wiirtemberg  has  the  sixth  jSlace 
in  the  German  diet,  and  has  four  votes  in  the  full  council. 
Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  13.01)5 
men,  vix.  infantrj',  ll,Hr>(>;  cavalrj',  1750  ;  artillerj",  734  ; 
with  24  pieces  of  cannon  and  llfi  pontoneers.  Its  annual 
contribution  to  the  chancery  of  the  Confederation  is  2000 
florins. 

History, — At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the 
Alemanni  appeared  in  the  country,  afterwards  called 
Suabin,  as  successful  and  dreaded  enemies  of  the  Romans ; 
but  in  496  the  Alemanni  were  ovei-come  by  the  Franks 
under  Clovis.  This  country,  m  a  part  of  Austmsia,  sulv 
sequently  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  under 
whose  kings  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  About  this  lime 
Christianity  was  intr'xluced  into  Germany  (Alemnnnia). 
When  Germany  was  governed  by  kings  of  its  own  nation, 
we  find  Suabia  under  dukes,  who  were  often  changed  ;  and. 
according  to  the  policy  of  those  times,  the  emperor's  own 
sons  were  often  put  in  their  place.  When  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Hohcnstaufen.  who  had  become  dukes  of 
Suabia,  hnd  acquired  the  Imperial  crown,  they  caused 
Simbia  to  be  governed  by  members  of  their  family.  Philip 
kid  the  foundation  for  the  decline  of  his  house,  since,  in 
order  to  gain  adherents  as  emperor,  he  sold  and  gave  away 
a  srreat  pjirt  of  the  hereditary  estates,  and  thus  created  a 
great  number  of  petty  principalities  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many. With  the  death  of  Ccnradin,  in  1268,  the  duchy  of 
Suabia  was  entirely  mined,  and  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
Rudolph  I.  to  restore  it  was  fruitless,  for  most  of  the  petty 
lords  maintained  their  independence.  Ulrich,  count  of 
Wiirtemberg,  who  reigned  from  1246  to  1265,  is  the 
acknowledged  founder  of  the  family  now  on  the  throne. 
The  accounts  up  to  his  time  are  little  more  than 
mere  names,  and  so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  not 
even  positively  known  who  was  Ulrich's  father.  He  died 
in  1260,  and  left  his  dominions,  considerably  enlarged,  to 
his  two  sons,  of  whom  I'Irich  11.  died  in  1279,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Eberhard,  who  was  a  minor  only 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Eberhard,  who  acquired  the  smr- 
naraeof '  The  Illustrious,' was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes  of  his  line,  and  his  lon^  reign  was  marked  by  great 
vicis.situdc8  of  fortune.  Tlie  time  at  which  these  two  bro- 
thers commenced  their  reign  was  that  in  which  no  law 
had  any  force  but  the  right  of  the  strongest  {tias  Favxf- 
recht).'  This  state  of  things  was  exactly  suited  to  the 
restless  and  daring  spirit  of  Eberhard,  whose  motto  was, 
•  God's  friend  ;  everyoody's  enemy.'  Above  all  he  ma<tc 
the  Imperial  cities,  which  were  rising  in  importance,  feci 
the  weight  of  his  arm;  for,  hke  the  petty  lords,  they  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  slnte  of  the  duchy  to 
make  themselves  independent :  but  their  increasing  wealth 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  jei\lou»y  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  '  War  of  the  Cilion,'  contuuied  with  little  in- 
temiption  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  At  first  he 
headed  a  confederacy  against  Rudolph  I.,  m  which,  al^er 
partial  siiccesses,  he  wan  on  the  point  of  ruin,  when  pence 
was  brought  about,  in  12J<7,  by  the  mediation  of  the  arch- 
bishop ol  Mainz.  Eberhard  submitted  to  the  eniperoe  ; 
but  fresh  disniitps  nroiM'  betwei'n  him  and  the  rmpeicira 
Rudolph   nnil   Albi     '  .   lowevcrweie  teiminnte* 

by  nn    nmiciibh-    ■>  'i    I.HM.      The    com 
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suffered  dreadfully  by  this  continued  warfare.  On  the 
death  of  Albrecht,  in  1308,  Eberhard  was  a  candidate  for 
tlie  German  crown :  but  the  princes,  dreading  his  ambition 
and  rapacity,  elected  Henry,  count  of  Luxemburg.  The 
new  emperor  held  his  first  diet  at  Speyer  (Spires),  and 
Eberham  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Imperial  cities.  He  appeared  indeed,  but 
with  a  suite  of  20()  horse,  and  withdrew,  declaring  that  he 
was  noljodys  vassal.  He  was  then  put  under  the  ban  of 
tile  empire,  and  an  army  was  sent  to  enforce  the  decree. 
Kbcrhiird  defended  himself  bravely,  but  his  enemies  were 
too  jjowcrlul :  in  two  years  they  got  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  and  he  hatC  scarcely  time  to  escape  and  seek 
reluge  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  margrave  Rudolph  of 
Daden,  who  concealed  him  in  a  tower.  The  enemy  com- 
mitted unbounded  excesses,  even  violating  the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead.  But  Henry  dying  in  1313,  Eberhard's  enemies 
were  discouraged,  and  with  the  aid  of  liis  brother-in-law 
he  speedily  recovered  the  whole  of  his  territory.  He 
was  now  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his 
reign  acquired  considerable  additions  to  his  dominions.  At 
the  close  of  his  life  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  a  defeat  experienced  by  his  son  in  attacking 
the  castle  of  lleichenberg  hastened  his  death  in  1325,  after 
a  most  eventful  reign  of  sixty  years  (t.**.  from  his  father's 
death).       '         -: 

Kl)erhard's  son,  Ulrich  III.,  was  of  a  pacific  temper,  who 
however  could  not  avoid  some  disputes  with  his  neigh- 
bours. Diuing  his  reign  the  country  was  afflicted  with 
severe  drought,  swarms  of  locusts  (1331)),  a  terrible  earth- 
(juake,  a  most  dreadful  famine,  and  the  plague  (1342). 
All  these  misfortunes  were  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
cruelly  pcisecuted.  Ulrich  made  some  important  acqui- 
i-itions  of  territory.  He  died  in  1344,  leaving  two  sons,  Eber- 
hard II.  and  Ulrich  111.  After  reigning  togetlier  eighteen 
years,  Ulrich  wished  to  have  the  countrj*  divided  between 
them,  which  Eberhard  wisely  prevented ;  and  Ulrich  dying 
without  children  in  13C6,  Eberhard  reigned  alone.  He  was 
of  the  same  warlike  and  enterprising  spirit  as  his  grandfather, 
and  was  engaged  till  the  end  of  his  life  (,1302un  perpetual 
feuds,  on  which  account  he  was  surnamed  '  The  Quarrel- 
some.' 

Eberhard  II.  left  a  grandson,  Eberhard  III.,  who  was  called 
'  The  Peaceable,'  for  he  never  had  recourse  to  ai-ms  unless 
compelled  to  do  so :  this  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  country ; 
but  the  extnivagant  splendour  of  his  court  occasioned  the 
niu.it  ruinous  expenditure,  and  compelled  him  to  sell  or 
iiiorrsrAge  many  of  the  acquisitions  of  his  predecessors. 
He  died  in  1417.  His  son  Eberhard  IV.  reigned  only  two 
years,  and  left  two  sons,  who  were  under  the  guardianship 
of  their  mother  till  one  of  them  attained  his  majority, 
which  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  governed 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  brother  till  the  two  were 
of  age,  in  1433;  but  family  dilferences,  fomented  by  their 
mother,  led  in  that  year  to  the  division  of  the  countir  be- 
tween them,  thus  founding  two  lines,  the  Urach  and  the 
Stuttgard  lines.  This  division  continued  till  1482,  when 
Eberhard  V.,  of  the  Urach  line,  called  also  the  Elder,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  cousin  of  the  Stuttgard  line,  who, 
sensible  tliat  his  dissolute  and  prodigal  way  of  life 
rendered  him  unfit  for  government,  made  a  convention  with 
the  latter,  to  whom  he  resigned  his  territory  for  an  annuity, 
and  thus  the  whole  country'  was  again  happily  re-united. 
This  Eberhard,  who  had  lea  a  very  irregular  course  of  life 
when  a  youth,  devoted  himself,  after  attaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  country,  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  his  people.  To  him  Wiirtemberg  is  in- 
debted for  laying  the  first  foundation  of  a  representative 
constitution.  He  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  em- 
l>eror  Maximilian,  who,  at  the  diet  at  Worms,  on  the  21st 
•luly,  1405,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  VViirtem- 
bi'i'g  and  Teck.  He  died  however  on  the  24th  February, 
14!)U,  and  Maximilian  soon  afterwards  declared  at  his 
g^ave, '  Here  lies  a  prince  who  has  left  no  equal  in  the 
German  empire  in  princely  virtues,  whose  advice  I  have 
frequently  followed  with  advantage.'  His  cou»in  (who  had 
before  resigned  the  government  to  him)  now  succeeded 
him  ;  but  proving  no  better  qualified  for  government  than 
lie  was  in  his  yt)uth,  he  wsis  deposed  in  149S,  and  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Ulrich,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old. 
Ulrich  was  declared  of  age  in  1503,  and  reigned  till  1550; 
but  though  the  corumencemcnt  was  brilliant,  and  much  good 


was  so  extraordinary,  with  so  many  oolbreaks  of  tynnr, 
cruelty,  and  caprice,  that  he  was  involved  in  cmMlirt 
troubles,  drew  on  himself  the  ban  of  the  etnpire,  euatA 
his  subjects  to  rebel,  and  gave  reason  to  beheve  thai  br 
was  afflicted  with  a  portion  of  the  insanity  for  whidl  b 
father  was  confined. 

His  son  Christopher,  bom  in  1519,  who  aucceeded  Vm, 

had  suffered  from  his  youth  many  hardships  aad  wkt- 

tunes.    Assuming  the  government  at  the  ase  of  36^  he 

proved  to  be  a  prince  endowed  with  the  .noblest  qutSlici 

of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  possessed  of  great  taka^ 

so  that  his  reign  of  eighteen  years  was  an  imiruHlUe 

blessing  to  his  people.    His  activity  ^as  indefUinUt. 

Among  the  benefits  due  to  him  are  the  complete  csUnk- 

ment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  foDDding  if  ■ 

constitution  in  church  and  state,  all  the  mmm  featsm  e( 

which  remain  to  this  day,    He  was  succeeded  by  las  as 

Lewis,  who  reigned  only  two  years,    and,    Icaviig  m 

children,  was  followed  by  his  cousin  Frederick  I.,  wIbk 

reign  from  1.503  to  1608  was  not  distinniiahed  bywitqr 

rerharkable  event.    He  was  succeeded  Dy  John  rVeMrick, 

the  eldest  of  his  four  sons.  His  first  step  was  to  eadsiMr 

to  make  some  fixed  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  mk 

and  station  to  be  held  by  his  brothers,  with  whom  he  it 

length,  in  1617,  concluded  a  comnact,  which  has  beconti 

fundamental  law.    He  was  a  well-meaning  but  wok  ad 

irresolute  prince,  by  no  meuis  equal  to  the  emtifcwatirf 

the  times — such  as  the  dissensions  between  the  nntufii 

and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  plans  of  Austria  to  naktai 

Germany  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  Thirty  Yam 

War,  whidi  began  in  1618,  but  of  which  he  saw  caljtti 

first  ten  years,  during  which  his  dominions  were  tmfA 

by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  His  eldest  son  Duke  EbeifaaNiL 

reiened  from  1628  to  1674.    Though  he  was  not  eqasl  li 

the' difficult  circumstances  of  the  war,  which  eontinntdii 

afflict  Wiirtemberg,  yet  after  the   peace,  supported  If 

faithful  and  able  counsellors,  he  found  means  giM%  i 

heal  tlie  wounds  which  the  country  had  received.   BiiMi 

William  Lewis  reigned  only  three  years,  and  was  iummW 

by  his  son  Eberhard  Lewis,  who  was  only  nine  moaliidi 

and  a  regency  governed  till  he  was  of  age.     The  nimvi 

not  a  happy  one ;  the  desolation  of  the  palatinate  ovi* 

French  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succesnion  caused  W» 

temberg  to  be  repeatedly  plundered  by  the  French.  Vie 

duke  himself  behaved  with  great  bravery  at  the  bsttknf 

Blenheim,  but  this  did  not  save  liis  dominions  from  ftite 

ravages ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Aortiiyti 

whose  interests  he  had  devoted  himself,  treated  hiaiolh 

ingratitude,  and  refused  him  the  electoral  dignity,  iHA 

was  given  to  Hanover.    On  his  death  in  1733,  be  wsMi^ 

ceedcd  by  Charles  Alexander,  who  had  distinguished  lai* 

self  as  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service.     This  ass 

favourable   circumstance,  because  the  dispute  about  the 

crown  of  Poland  threatened  a  new  invasion  of  GcrasiV^ 

the  French,  who  in  fact  sent  an  army  over  the  Boat 

under  Marshal  Berwick.  The  danger  was  hapjaly  avotoi 

Charles  Alexander  had  embraced  tlie  Roman  CalhoiicK- 

ligion,  but  he  satisfied  his  subjects  by  the  most  sokai 

assurances  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  leb^M 

establishment.  He  reigned  only  till  1737,  leaving  thicsMifc 

all  of  whom  in  turn  reigned  after  him.  Hia  eldest  son  Qsija 

was  only  nine  years  old,  and  was  brought  up  from  1741  wA 

his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  of  Pniasia,  whHthi 

gave  promise  of  possessing  all  the  qualities  requiHtt  is  ft 

good  prince.    He  entered  on  the  government  m  IT'H  W 

he  turned  out  a  most  extravagant  and  oatentatioui  piiK*. 

wholly  negligent  of  his  duties,  engaged  in  dinutcs  «i^ 

the  Estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  himself  no  cndit 

by  the  part  he  took  with  France  against  FVederic  IL  ia  Ik 

Seven  Years'  war.    However,  as  he  grew  older  he  beouc 

sensible  of  his  faults ;  on  the  fifty-fourth  annivenaiy  of  iv 

bii-th-day  (Feb.  11, 1778)  he  acknowledged,  in  a  nwi'*'-^" 

drawn  up  by  himself  and  ordered  to  be   read  ia  tlx 

churches,  all  his  former  errors;  and  from  that  time  totbe 

end  of  liis  reign,  in  1703,  gained  the  love  of  his  people  Ik 

economy  and  respect  for  the  constitution — a  change  whk-a 

was  partly  ascribed  to  his  second  wife.     His  brother  Lewa 

Eugene,  who  succeeded  liim,  was  a  highly  honourable  asi 

kind-hearted  man,  but  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  ibat 

had  been  formed  of  his  talents.    He  died  after  a  reipi  oi 

little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  succeeded  l| 

his  next  brother,  Frederic  Eugene,  wlio  had  gaiucd  giest 
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wan  effected  in  tliLs  long  period,  yet  the  duke's  conduct  I  reputation  in  the  Pnusiau  army  during  the  Seven  Yesa' 
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WAS  a  man  of  taJent,  and  well  duposed  to  do 

iug  for  the  good  ol"  his  counfiy,  but   »he  French 

on,  which  had  commenced  three  ytars  before  his 

m,  was  doubly  fatal  by  causincr  Wiirtcmbeig  to  be 

aiedly  traversed  by  hostile  unnics,  and  by  the  propa- 

loii  of  a  revohitionary   spiiit,   especially   aniotig  (he 

"h.     The  French   crossed  the  Rhine  on   the  24lh  of 

J,7dG,aud  on  the  iSlh  of  July  entered  Stuttgard  ^ 

!  Austrian:}  behig  obliged  to  retreat,  the  duke  was 

Jed  to  purchase  peace  with  eight  mdliona  of  francs 

e   cesjuon  of  Mompelgard.      'Hie  duke  convened 

bly  of  the  Estates,  in  March,  1797,  to  deliberate 

means  of  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  country,  but 

fioold  not  come  to  any  agreement  with  them,  and  died 

oplexy,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1797.    He  was  siic- 

J  by  hi«  son,  Frederic  William  Charles,  to  whose 

vol.  X.  of  the 'Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  we  refer  for  the 

nt  events. 

G.  Mcmminger,  Beschreihung  von  Wiirlemberg, 

lKi2 ;    A.    Fischer,     ftUriemberg    und    seine 

SiiittL,'ard,  1837;  Der  Weinmrsche  Alnmnach; 

rsa t ions-Lexicon  ;   Hassel;  Cannabich; 

iuiann.) 

l^RZBUHG,  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 

Main,  IB  situated  in  41)"  43'N.  lat.  and  g-SG'E.  Long., 

itifiil  valley  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  Mam, 

there  is  a  bridge  200  yardij  long,  adorned  wilh 

colossal   statues  of   saints.    A   bishofi's  see  was 

here  lo  long  »go  as  the  year  741,  and  the  bishops, 

img  gradually  obtained  large  grants  from  the  dukes  of 
heonia,  ncquired  a  territory  of  nearly  2000  s*iuare  miles 
«xtent,  with  2.'50.00<J  inhabitants,  whii-h  fonned  the 
ipality  of  Wiir^burg.  The  revenues  of  the  prince 
were  500,(X)0  flonns.  AsWiirzburff  has  been  for 
years  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  for  a  great  portion  of 
period  the  capital  of  a  considerable  pnniipalily, 
Dv  a  succession  of  almve  80  bishops,  who  were 
f  tne  empire,  and  by  their  power  and  wealth  ex- 
great  influence  in  Germany,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
the  number  of  handsome  buildings,  especially 
which  we  find  in  this  city.  Of  the  churches 
main,  some  are  either  incomplete  or  have  been 
by  modern  adtlitions.  The  principal  are,  1,  The 
,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  the 
Century,  but  which  was  wholly  relniilt  subsequently 
1042.  It  contains  many  fine  paintingn,  and  a  long 
of  monuments  of  the  bishops,  each  bearing  the 
in  one  hand  and  the  crozier  in  the  other.  The 
_  1  of  Bishop  Schonbom  is  very  richly  or  ralher  gor- 
flieasly  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  marble  and  gilding. 
2,  The  church  of  St.  John  ini  Haug,  built  on  the  model  of 
SL  Peter's  at  Rome.  3,  The  New  Minster,  containing  the 
rttlics  of  St.  Kilian,  one  of  the  earhest  preachers  oi'  the 
gospel  in  Germany.  He  was  an  Irish  missionan',  and  is 
EOfBidered  as  the  apostle  of  Franconia.  4,  St.  Mary's,  an 
»k«ant  edifice,  built  in  the  years  1377  to  1479,  in  the  true 
3crman  pointed  style,  witli  lofty  lancet  windows  :  and,  5, 
rhe  Univeniify  church  (now  closed),  with  the  observatory 
m  its  lofty  tower.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  secular 
tmildings  are,  1,  The  splendid  episcopal  palace,  called 
Jm>  the  royal  reaidence,  though  rarely  inhabited  by  the 
orml  family.  It  was  buitt  by  two  bishops  of  the  name  of 
bmSnbom,  1720-1744.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  palace  of 
iTeraailles,  is  270  feet  long,  60  feet  high,  and  forms  a 
aarallelogram  with  two  projecting  wings.  It  consists 
»f  six  quadrangles,  and  contains  254  rooms,  and  cel- 
tu'tng  for  2200  tuns  of  wine.  The  grand  staircase  is  cele- 
irated  for  its  magnificence  and  the  elegance  of  its  design. 
n»e    »«ute  of  apartments  formerly  occupied  by  tlie  em- 

Bon  their  way  to  Frankfort  have  fallen  into  decay 
I  neglect  and  the  lapse  of  time.  2,  The  Julian 
|P,  a  very  large,  wealthy,  and  admirably  arranged 
bn.  3,  The  town-hall.  4,  The  University,  with 
ftll  the  necessary  appendages;  a  clinical  establishment, 
an  anatomical  museum,  a  collection  of  instruments,  a 
neat  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  works 
of  art.  Sec. 

TTie  charitable  and  useful  institutions  arc  very  nu- 
merous ;  among  them  are  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
For  priests  and  schoolmaster*,  a  veterinary  school,  a 
polytechnic  institution,  a  school  of  indiistr)',  a  Sunday 
ichool  of  design  for  mechanics  and  jounieymen,  schools 
for  the  blind,  for  midwifery,  for  swimming,  and  four  hos- 


pitals, besides  tlie  Julian  hosuital  already  mentioned. 
There  are  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  but  none  on  a  verjr 
large  scale. 

In  the  smaller  division  of  the  city,  on  Ihe  left  bank  of 
the  Main,  there  is  a  steep  hill  or  rock,  called  Uic  Fmuen- 
berg,  or  Marienberg,  about   UX)  feet  high,  on  which  Iha, 
citadel  stands.     It  is  pretty  strong,  and.  together  with  thai 
portion  of  the  city  called  tlie  .Main  quarter,  is  capable  of  I 
standing  a  siege.    The  view  fiom  the  citadel  is  very  line  ;  i 
the  cily  itself,  with  its  numerous  towers  and  steeples  luia] 
a  most  striking  appearance  ;  ami  the  bright  Alain,  here  a 
considerable  river,  with  numerous  boats  and  liaries,  flowing 
with  many  windings  through  the  richly  cultivalttl  valU-y, 
gives  a  charming  variety  and  animation  lo  the  scene.    On 
the  steep  southern  declivity  of  the  Marienberg,  called  tim 
Leiste,  containing   about  60  acres,   grows  tlie  colebr.-ittil 
Lcisten  wine,  one  of  the  very  best  sorts  of  Fianconian 
wine  ;  and  on  the  Steinberg,  which  is  at  no  great  distance^ 
grows  the  Stein  wine  i^Stone  wineu     On  the  whole  there 
are,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  7000  acres  of 
vineyards  and  many  large  gardens.    Near  the  city  is  a  bill 
called  St.  Nicholas  Hill,  oV  the  Chapel  Hill  <Knp}>cUrn. 
ttergX  from  a  very  handsome  church  or  chapel,  which  is  a 
much-visited  niace  of  pilgrimage.    On  the  a«cerit  thcjc 
are  many  small  chajjcls  with  Ihe  slatioiis  of  the  I'assion 
of  our  Saviour.    The  view  from  the  summit  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  from  the  citadel. 

The  population  of  Wiirzburg  is  25,000,  beside*  tlie 
garrison.  The  inhabitants  derive  some  ndvaiitajre  from 
the  city  being  the  seat  of  tlie  tribunals  and  oUier  pnblie 
offices  of  the  circle,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and 
chapter  ;  but  their  subsistence  is  cliiefly  derived  from  their 
gaidens  and  viney-irds.  They  have  a  considerable  export 
trade,  by  means  of  the  Main,  of  the  productions  of  the 
country,  especially  their  highly  esteemed  wines. 

(Brockhaus,  Conveisalious-Lexicon ;  Hansel,  Erdb'^ 
schreibung,  vol.  iv. ;  Stein,  Geogr.  lexicon  ;  Dcr  Jlri- 
marsche  Almanack ;  Murray's  Hnndbnok  of  SuutAerti 
Gennanp  ;  Cannabich,  Lehrhuck  dfr  Gfogrnjihie.) 

WUKZEN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  the  sec 
of  a  suffragan  bishop,  founded  by  Bisliop  Henry,  in  1114, 
in  the  circle  of  Leipzig,  near  the  river  Muldc,  on  the  road 
from  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  12  miles  from  the  latter  city. 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  which  contains 
numerous  monuments  of  the  bishops;  the  church  of  St. 
Wenzei;  the  palace,  built  in  the  years  1401-1497;  the  town- 
hall  and  the  chapter-house,  in  which  the  Protestant  canons 
meet  every  other  year.  Wurzen  was  unquestionably  a  much 
more  important  place  in  former  times  than  it  now  is.  It 
has  suffered  dieadfully  in  the  many  wars  which  have  deso- 
Sated  Germany  in  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  Tliirty  Year*  War,  when  it  was  taken  and 
burnt,  in  the  Christmas  week,  by  the  Swedes,  who  com- 
mitted the  moat  horrible  barbarities  and  excesses.  There 
are  now  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  who  gain  their  living  by 
bleaching,  weaving,  knitting,  and  basket-making. 

(Brockhaus,  Conversaliotts-Lexicon  ;  Engelhardt,  Vatcr- 
litmi\Mundf.) 

WYATT,  SIR  THOMAS,  called  ^  the  Elder/ to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  was 
bom  at  AUington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1503.  His 
father.  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  the  representative  of  a  family  of 
some  consequence,  originally  from  Yorkshire,  appears  to 
have  bettered  his  worldly  fortune  by  attaching  himself  to 
the  rising  fortunes  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henrj-  VII.  lie 
wa.s  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  in  the  last  years  of  Richard 
IlL,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  Immediately  alter 
the  battle  of  Bosworih,  he  was  liberated,  and  mu!>t  have 
been  early  placed  by  Henry  in  situations  of  emolument, 
for  in  1403  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  castle  of  Ailing- 
ton.  He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henrj''s  will,  and 
appears  to  have  enj(»yed  as  much  favour  from  the  son  as 
from  the  father.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  part  of  the 
estates  of  Empson,  the  first  that  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  survived  till 
1538. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tenor  of  Thomas  Wyatt's  life 
previous  to  his  being  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1515,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  took 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  151S,  and  proceeded  to  his  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  1520.  The  next  incident  in  his  iiiV-,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  preserved,  is  his  participation 
in  a  magnificent  feat  of  arms  performed  before  the  king  at 
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Greenwich,  at  Christ maa,  1925.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
f^entlemen  of  the  kind's  bedchamber.  He  was  married  by 
this  time  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Brook,  Ix>rd  Oobham. 
The  year  of  his  marriage  is  not  known,  but  his  eldest  son 
Thomas  was  bom  either  in  1521  or  1523.  A  long  interval 
of  seven  years,  entirely  barren  of  events,  succeeds.  In 
1532  he  was  one  of  iuine  Boleyn's  train  when  she  went 
from  Dover  to  Calais  a  short  time  before  her  marriage ; 
and  in  July,  1533,  we  find  him  officiating  for  his  father  as 
ewerer  at  her  coronation. 

This  meagre  array  of  incidents  merely  indicates  that 
Wyatt  was  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been  well  edu- 
cated; early  ' settled  in  life'  by  marriage ;  and  introduced 
at  couii  under  the  auspices  of  a  father  who  had  influence 
enough  to  obtain  for  nim  appointments  suited  to  his  age. 
He  had  already  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  for 
Leiand,  in  some  Latin  verses  addressed  to  him  from  Paris, 
compliments  him  on  his  compositions.  In  person  he  was 
strong,  but  elegant ;  with  fine  features,  a  penetrating  eye, 
and  a  mouth  of  singular  sweetness.  He  was  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  arms ;  he  sung,  played  well  on  the  lute,  and  he 
spoke  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  with  fluency.  His 
readiness  at  repartee  is  a  constant  theme  of  his  contem- 
porary eulogists. 

There  is  much  perplexity  in  the  accounts  of  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  involved  on  account  of  Anne  Boleyn.  So 
contradictory  are  the  statements,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  at  what  time  he  was  placied  in  peril,  and  whether 
as  friend  or  foe  of  that  lady.  Fuller's  *  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
fell,  as  I  have  heard,  into  King  Henry's  disfavour  about 
the  business  of  Anne  Boleyn,  till  by  his  industry,  inno- 
cence, and  discretion  be  extricated  himself— admits  of 
either  interpretation.  Judging  by  Henry's  character,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Wyatt  fell  into  temporary  dis- 
grace from  having  shown  his  aversion  to  the  match,  than 
from  his  having  been  suspected  of  too  much  intimacy  with 
the  lady.  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be  observed,  was  exe- 
cuted in  May,  1536 ;  on  the  18th  of  March  of  that  year 
Wyatt  waii  dubbed  a  knight  by  the  king  ;  and  in  1537  he 
was  with  the  king's  sanction  nominated  high  slieriif  for 
Kent  at  a  period  of  considerable  danger. 

The  remtiiiiing  pail  of  Wyatt's  life  was  passed  in  the 
toils  of  diplomacy  and  anxieties  of  court  intrigue.  In 
April,  1537,  lie  was  appointed  to  succeed  Pate  as  Henry's 
nunister  at  the  Spanish  court.  He  remained  al  Madrid 
till  the  beginning  of  153B.  In  May  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  (Bonner  being  joined  in  commission  with  him) ;  in 
June  he  followed  tlie  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Nice  on  his 
expedition  to  meet  the  Pope  and  Francis  I. ;  in  July  be  was 
with  Charles  at  Barcelona.  In  April,  1539,  he  was  recalled, 
but  was  detained  in  Spain  till  June.  The  principal  service 
he  performed  for  hia  king  during  his  Spanish  mission  was 
keeping  him  informed  of  the  intrigues  of  the  court.  Tlie  in- 
different reception  that  Cardinal  Pole  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  V.  at  this  time  was  attributed  to  the  dex- 
terous management  of  Wyatt.  He  had  urgently  solicited 
to  be  recalled  for  nearly  a  year  before  he  could  obtain  his 
wish.  His  desire  to  return  to  England  was  excited  in  part 
by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  his  family  concerns,  his 
father  having  died  about  this  time;  and  in  part  by  the 
necessity  of  being  at  hand  to  meet  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Bonner.  Tlie  distaste  he  entertained  for 
Spain  was  probably  occasioned  in  a  g^eat  measure  by  the 
anxious  state  of  his  mind.  All  bis  verses  written  at  this 
time  are  in  a  desponding  tone.  When  not  engaged  in 
business  he  employed  himself  in  corresponding  with  his 
son,  or  in  superintending  the  education  of  a  young  person 
of  the  name  of  Baker,  recommended  to  his  care  by  Wrio- 
thesly,  or  in  composing  verses.  He  mixed  little  in 
society ;  his  principal  associates  were  the  ambassadors  of 
Venice  and  Ferrara. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unemployed. 
Towards  the  close  of  1539  the  emperor  began  his  journey 
through  France  into  the  Netherlands,  and  in  November 
Wyatt  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
imperial  court,  with  instructions  to  join  Chailcs  on  his 
road  through  France,  Wyatt  joined  the  emperor  at  Blois, 
on  the  11th  of  December,  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and 
left  that  city  on  the  same  day  with  him  (7th  Januai-y),  pro- 
oeeding  direct  to  Brussels,  there  to  await  his  arrival.  He 
continued  in  attendance  on  the  court  at  Brussels  and 
:  till  •bout  the  middle  of  May,  when  he  returned  to 
Wyitt  hod  zealously  seconded  Cromwell  in 


Eromoting  the  match  between  Heni/  ud  Anne  ol  Cititt. 
luring  his  residence  in  the  Nethenaoda  he  eamistcnt'T 
advocated  the  policy  of  supporting  the  duke  of  Cleves  iij 
the  Protestant  princes  of  tne  enuMre.  By  this  coune  It 
ran  counter  to  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  wad,  in  eoa- 
mon  with  Cromwell,  lost  favour  with  him. 

Wyatt  had  grown  averae  to  biuineM,  having  been  dii> 
gusted  with  tl^  falsehood  of  the  statesmen  witli  whoa  he 
had  to  deal ;  but  prudence  had  also  a  share  in  his  kmIh- 
tion  to  retire  from  his  diplomatic  career.  He  was  nan 
that  Cromwell's  enemies  were  gaining  the  aaceadency, 
and  knew  that  the  fall  of  the  minister  would  nnvolft  kit 
own.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Although  Heni^  leeiital 
him  on  his  return  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  uapfy  m6h 
faction  with  his  conduct,  he  was  arrested,  towards  tlie  ekM 
of  1540  or  the  beginning  of  1541,  on  the  old  dbaifm  «f 
Bonner,  which  had  been  understood  to  be  depeitsdfraB. 
Although  neither  allowed  to  cross-examine  BoaosA  wi- 
nesses  nor  produce  any  of  his  own,  he  waa  acquitted,  abnt 
the  month  of  June,  1541.  On  the  10th  of  July  foissm 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  Lambeth  from  As  kiif : 
in  1542  he  was  created  High  Steward  of  the  Idi^sama 
of  Maidstone ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  nWl^rr' 
valuable  grants.  These  fiavours  would  seem  to  ioiplf  tfa: 
Henry  was  convinced  of  his  loyalty  and  satisfied  with  b 
services. 

The  brief  remainder  of  his  life  waa  spent  in  lalimsK 
at  Allingtoo.  He  has  himself  infbrmaa  us  that  irtacstki 
season  permitted  he  was  used  to  hunt  and  hawk ;  thit  a 
the  depth  of  winter  he  was  fond  of  shooting  with  bis  bos; 
and  that  when  the  weather  confined  him  to  the  hini^ki 
devoted  himself  to  study  or  the  composition  of  vcnes.  Ii 
October,  1542,  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  sttMl 
Uic  king,  and,  eager  to  show  his  seal,  OTeihnted  hiantf 
in  his  nasty  joucney.  He  was  seised  in  ctamammt 
with  a  fever  at  Sherborne,  and  died  there  on  the  lUkif 
the  month. 

Wyatt  waa  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  aceoiBpliM 
courtiers  of  his  age ;  and  a  statesman  of  great  MfM^i 
dexterity,  and  integrity.  There  were  four  reasou,  k  » 
remarked  by  Lloyd,  why  men  went  to  dine  with  idm^- 
'  First,  his  generous  entertainment ;  secondly,  Us  fret  wd 
knowing  diusourse  of  Spain  and  Germany,  an  inogiA  iA 
whose  interests  was  his  masterpiece,  they  haviag  but 
studied  by  him  for  his  own  satisfaction  as  weU  as  tm 
the  exigency  of  the  times ;  thirdly,  hia  quickness  in  ik- 
serving,  his  civility  in  entertaining,  and  his  rtadiiM  ii 
encouraging  every  man's  peculiar  parts  and  incKnstiHi; 
and  lastly,  the  favour  and  notice  with  which  lis  m 
honoured  by  the  king.'  Wyatt  has  left  writings  ba^ 
ill  verse  and  prose.  His  amatory  vetaes  are^  in  loaii 
to  matter,  much  like  other  amatoiy  venes.  Tsw 
language,  though  less  fluent  than  that  of  modem  lri?'r*- 
mongers,  who  have  a  language  made  rhythmical  to  ther 
hand,  is  sufficiently  polished  to  entitle  him  to  be  leguW 
as  one  of  those  whose  works  mark  the  progivas  of  Ikt 
language.  His  satires  have  more  of  matter  in  tkeai,  ai 
more  of  nerve  in  the  versification.  The  first  is  reosibUt 
as  containing  the  earliest  English  version  of  the  Tews  ni 
Country  Mouse.  (X  Wyatt's  {Nrose  writings,  his  kttcaoi 
state  business  show  much  shrewdness ;  his  letteistobitMa 
exhibit  a  pure,  elevated,  and  well  disciplined  miuL  Taknc 
into  account  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  his  prose  htt^ 
ways  stnick  us  as  more  to  be  admired  than  bis  vent. 

(Nott's  edition  of  the  fForkt  qftke  Burl  of  8umw  ssi 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder.} 

WYATT,  SIR  THOMAS  (the  Younger),  only  sob  «f  Ik 
preceding,  wss  bom  in  1520,  or  at  the  latest  in  Jsauif. 
1521.  He  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Willim 
Hawke,  of  Bourne  in  Kent,  in  1636  or  1537,  when  he  cosU 
not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean  oU.  It 
has  been  ooniectured  that  his  father  was  induced  to  ittdc 
him  thus  early  in  life  with  a  view  to  give  greater  stability 
to  a  character  which  threatened  to  be  unsteady.  The  np- 
position  is  rendered  plausible  by  the  tone  of  two  letun 
addressed  by  the  father  to  the  son  a  year  or  two  after  tbr 
marriage,  which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Nott. 

In  October,  1542,  Wyatt  succeeded  to  his  ftther's  eststa : 

and  before  little  more  than  a  year  had  elapaed,  execvtiii 

a  deed  (discovered  by  Mr.  Caley  in  the  AugmcotstioB 

,  Office),  which  fiirther  corroborates  the  ■'«piHon  of  tb< 

I  wildness  of  his  youth ;  an  alienation  of  his  estate  of  Tuisot 

;  in  Dorsetshire  m  favonr  of  Franeis  Wyalt,  his  natiual  ifte 
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by  Ihe  <1anc:hler  of  Sir  Edward  Dorrel,  of  Liddlccotc.  In 
April,  154:1,  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  assisting  the  eari 
of  Siirrejf  in  breaking  the  windows  of  the  citiisens  of  I/)n- 
don  at  night  with  stones  shot  from  a  crossbow.  Surrey 
sravely  btated  in  after-life  that  his  intention  was,  by 
mfj^htening  the  citizens  through  the  sndden  and  mys- 
terious breaking  of  their  windows,  to  turn  them  to  repen- 
tance ;  but  this  ingenious  defence,  if  alleged  before  thu 
privy  council,  availed  neither  himself  nor  his  accomplices 
Wyatt  and  Pickering. 

After  his  release  from  the  Tower,  Wyatt  raised  a  body  of 
■en  at  his  own  expenbc,  and  did  good  service  with 
Hiem  at  the  siege  of  I^ndrecy.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
OMDts  of  Churchyard  that  the  military  talents  of  Wyatt 
wen  soon  acknowledged.  Early  in  1345  he  was  placed  in 
cofiraiand  at  Boulogne,  and  constantly  employed  against 
tte  FVench  in  that  quarter.  When  Surrey  was  appointed 
governor  of  Boulogne,  in  September,  ir>45,  Wyatt  was 
■sde  one  of  his  council.  '  I  assure  your  majesty,'  Surrey 
vrote  to  Henry  VIII,  respecting  Wvatt,  'you  have 
ikmined  him  to  such  towardness  of  knowledge  in  the  war, 
Ikat,  none  other  dispraised,  your  majesty  hath  not  many 
nice  him  in  your  realm  for  hardiness,  painfulness,  and  cir- 
eninpection,  and  natural  disposition  to  the  war.'  Wyatt 
eonf  inued  to  hold  his  situation  at  Boulosnic  alter  Surrey's 
recall,  and  even,  it  has  been  assumed,  till  the  place  was 
finally  given  up  to  the  French  in  1550. 

Ouring  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Wyatt 
appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Allingfon.  The  part  he 
look  immediatelv  after  the  king's  death  is  ambiguous.  Sir 
fofan  Bridges  subsequently  reproached  him  in  words  which 
•eetn  to  imply  that  he  had  appeared  in  arms  in  favour  of 
Etady  Jane  Grey;  but  Wyatt  m  his  defence  l)efore  the 
priv^  council  aeseited  that  'he  had  served  the  queen 
igainst  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  as  my  lord  of  Arundel 
Ban  witness.' 

In  the  year  1554,  when  the  Spanish  match  was  in  agita- 
■an,  W}'att  was  persuadcU  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Eentiah  men  in  the  rising  concerted  with  the  duke  of  Suf- 
Mk.  The  other  conspirators  were  surprised  before  they 
emild  proceed  to  action,  hut  Wyatt  with  his  forces  having 
iiained  some  considerable  advantages  over  the  royalists, 
Bdrfied  on  to  Southwark.  An  attempt  to  surprise  Ludgate 
■R  the  7th  of  February  failed,  and  he  with  one  or  two  of 
hb  followers  were  separated  from  the  body  of  his  troops 
"kiid  taken  in  Fleet  Street.  His  conduct  at  the  moment  of 
In*  capture,  as  narrated  by  Stow,  gives  him  the  appear- 
inee  of  one  who  had  completely  lost  his  siOf-possession. 
■He  was  not  tried  till  the  15th  of  March,  and  he  is  accused 
^loiinp  the  interval  of  having  implicated  Elizabeth  and 
'oQieri  by  his  confessions,  in  a  way  neither  creditable  to  his 
eoiirage  nor  his  fidelity.    When  however  the  attomoy- 

Ceral  charged  him  on  his  trial  with  having  brought  the 
\y  Elizabeth  in  question,  he  replied, '  I  beseech  you, 
"being  in  this  wretched  state,  overcharge  mc  not,  nor  make 
tu  aeem  to  be  that  I  am  not.  I  am  loth  to  accuse  any 
Mnon  by  name,  but  that  I  have  written  I  have  written.' 
Be  was  executed  on  the  11th  of  April. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  appears  to  have  been  a  zealous  Pro- 
taitant  in  theory,  although  religion  docs  not  seem  to  have 
•xerascd  mucA  practical  influence  on  his  conduct.  In 
Ins  youth  he  appears  to  have  been  wild  rather  than  licen- 
lioiia.  He  was  possessed  of  strength  and  address,  and  that 
kind  of  courage  which  carries  a  man  with  eclat  through  a 
battle-field,  but  breaks  down  under  adversity  and  imprison- 
ment. His  tone  when  taken  prisoner  at  Ludgate,  and  on 
Us  trial,  was  that  of  a  man  bewildered  and  borne  down 

Shis  reverses.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
his  father's  Jiteraiy  talent.  It  is  probable  nowevcr  tha't 
he  had  some  taste  for  letters,  or  was  at  least  capable  of 
taking  pride  in  his  father's  di:itinction.  The  Harrington 
MS.  (quoted  by  Mr.  Nott)  contains  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
(the  Eiderl  poems  in  his  own  hand-writing,  arranged  into 
two  classes,  and  numbered  by  his  son,  who  had  also  copied 
into  the  volume  two  letters  of  advice  which  his  father  sent 
him  ftt>m  Spain. 

(Nott's  Jybrka  of  Henry  Howard,  Etirl  of  Surrrtj,atiJ(>/ 
Sir  Thonuu  Wyatt  the  Elder,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  89-98 ;  Holin- 
■hed  and  Stow.) 

WYATT,  JAMES,  a  very  eminent  architect,  if  not  one 
of  pre-eminent  talent,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  no 
memoir  of  him  in  Cunningham's  '  IJvcs  of  British  Archi-  i 
tccts,'  and  ttiat  his  name  lias  been  omitted  iu  a  list  ot  \ 
P.  C,  No.  1735.  ' 


architects  by  a  professional  writer ;  for,  desen-edly  or  not, 
he  certainly  was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
occupies  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  art 
in  this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  born  in 
17'46,  at  Burton  Constable  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  father 
was  both  a  farmer  and  a  dealer  iu  timber ;  and  at  an  early 
age  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bagot,  who,  being  then  about 
to  set  out  for  Italy  as  ambassador  to  the  pope,  took  him 
with  him,  from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  tnat  his  lordship 
must  have  been  struck  by  some  symptoms  of  extraordinary 
talent,  to  take  charge  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  order  to 
atford  him  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  studies  which  he 
could  then  hardly  have  commenced.  Arrived  at  Rome, 
young  Wyatt  spent  three  or  four  years  in  that  city,  ex- 
amining and  measuring  the  principal  monuments  of  antient 
architecture,  but,  it  would  seem,  without  imbibing  any 
taste  for  its  modem  ones,  since  no  traces  of  it  are  discover- 
able in  his  own  works.  On  quitting  Rome  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  for  about  two  years  more 
under  Vicentini.  an  architect  and  painter,  and  then  returned 
to  England,  alter  being  absent  altogether  about  six  veans, 
that  is,  till  about  1766  or  17G7.  Whether  his  eariy  patron 
continued  to  notice,  or  helped  to  push  him  in  his  profession, 
we  are  unable  to  say;  neither  do  we  know  with  whom  the 
scheme  of  the  Oxford  Street  Pantheon  originated,  or  wlie- 
ther  Wyatt  had  actually  executed  anything  previously  to 
being  employed  upon  that  building,  whicii  was  finibhed 
and  opened  in  177'2;  but  it  at  once  stamped  his  celebrity, 
and  he  thenceforth  became  the  »  fashionable '  architect  of 
the  day.  '  The  Winter  Ranelagh  of  the  metropolis,"  as 
Walpofe  calls  it,  established  under  the  auspices  of  high 
fashion,  and  itself  the  fashion  and  the  rage  as  a  place  of 
amusement,  was  admired  of  courae  by  all  who  pretended 
to  taste  or  good  breeding.  It  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
splendour  till  then  unprecedented  in  this  country,  and  was 
eminently  attractive  as  the  resort  and  rendezvous  of  the 
gay  world;  yet  how  far  it  merited  all  the  encomiums 
passed  upon  it  as  a  work  of  architecture,  it  is  now  hai-dly 
possible  to  decide.  Of  the  original  structure  nothing  now 
remains  except  the  front  towards  Oxford  Street,  lebuiit 
after  the  fire,  and  subsequently  altered ;  nor,  though  it  wa.4 
esteemed  a  masterpiece,  has  any  publication  of  the  original 
designs  preserved  to  us  an  authentic  memorial  of  Wyatfs 
Pantheon.  There  exist  indeed  views  of  the  great  room, 
or  '  rotunda,'  but  they  arc  such  that  very  little  i-eliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  them ;  and  even  were  they  satisfactory 
in  themselves,  they  furnish  very  imperfect  information  * 
nor  is  more  to  be  obtained  from  description,  nothing  de- 
serving to  be  so  called  having  been  written  at  the  time. 

Greatly  as  it  was  admired,  the  Pantheon  did  not  procure 
for  Wyatt  a  second  opportunity  of  distinguishing  nimself 
in  the  metropolis  by  any  other  building  of  note,  either 
public  or  private.  Commissions  poured  in  upon  him,  but 
all  from  different  parts  of  the  countn',  and  chiefly  for 
private  residences,  the  majority  of  which  hardly  aspired  to 
the  character  of  mansions,  'laken  collectively,  that  class 
of  his  works  afford  stronger  evidence  of  extensive  practice 
than  of  superior  talent.  Considered  individually,  their 
archi  tcctural  merit  is  of  rather  a  negative  kind.  As  houses 
they  are  commodious  and  handsome  ;  but  when  looked  at, 
they  show  themselves  to  be  the  works  of  an  able  builder 
rather  than  an  architect,  and  exhibit  far  more  of  clever 
mannerism  and  of  uniformly  respectable  mediocrity  than 
of  style  or  artist-like  treatment,  they  being  nearly  all* varia- 
tions of  the  same  design.  James  Wyatt  was  a  degree  or 
two  less  fiivolous  than  Adam,  yet  hardly  more  dignified: 
neveitlieless  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  both  of  them,  if  not  for  the  taste,  K>r  the 
superior  accommodation  and  the  refinement  of  comfort 
which  they  introduced  into  our  domestic  architecture. 
Wyatt's  Grecian  style,  admired  in  his  own  day  for  its  then 
almost  proverbial  '  simplicity'  and  chasteness,  now  striken 
u.{  as  being  very  jejune  and  bare,  and  not  so  marked  by  as 
deficient  in  that  artistical  simplicity  which  results  from 
uniform  finish  throughout,  perfect  harmony  of  character, 
and  unity  of  expression.  There  is  more  of  the  pretty  than 
of  the  beautiful,  of  the  neat  than  of  the  elegant,  of  the 

flain  than  of  the  simple,  in  his  so-called  Grecian  or  Grrcu- 
lalian  style ;  nor  could  it  perhaps  be  bettor  described  than 
as  a  sort  of  genteel  commonplace.  Probably  he  would 
have  done  more  in  his  art  had  he  been  employed  on  fewer 
works,  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  professional  engagements 
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prevenUnl  him  from  bestowing  mueli  study  on  the  respec- 
tive clc.-isjtis.  It  has  been  recorded  of  him  as  matter  for 
admiration  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  improvising  his 
designs  while  travelhng  in  his  carriage  to  the  places  he 
was  about  to  bo  employed  at ;  no  wonder  therefore  that 
BO  many  of  them  present  such  sameness  and  poverty  of 
ideas,  and  so  very  httle  study,  being  apparently  little  more 
than  first  hasty  sketches,  with  hardly  any  revising. 

Accustomed  to  this  specious  commonplace  and  indolent 
fi'rtility,  he  could  scarcely  rise  above  it  on  occasions  which 
either  tiemanded  or  aitbrded  opportunity  for  achieving 
something  really  noble.  His  design  for  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  where  however  he  was  not  eventually  em- 
ployed, was  animatlverted  upon  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  T. 
llope  to  the  architect  himself,  as  being  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion.  Neither  did  Chiswick  inspire 
Wyatt  with  any  kindred  feeling,  for  though  the  wings  which 
lie  added  to  the  house  rendered  it  more  commodious  as  a 
residence,  they  sadly  maiTed  its  original  grace  as  a  finished 
gem  of  Palladian  architecture. 

About  the  time  of  James  Essex's  death  (1784),  the  only 
architect  of  the  period  who  had  shown  any  knowledge  of 
Gothic  aix'hitccture  in  regard  to  its  details,  if  not  its  prin- 
ciples, Wyatt  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  style, 
which  he  studied  in  the  original  examples.  There  was  in- 
deed then  hardly  any  other  course  to  be  pursued,  for  there 
were  no  publications,  as  at  present,  to  initiate  the  student 
into  it,  and  facilitate  his  projrress  bv  exhibiting  specimens 
of  it  in  all  its  manifold  varieties.  What  architects  of  the 
present  day  find  delineated  and  measured  for  them  on 
paper,  and  always  ready  for  reference,  Wyatt  had  to  draw 
and  measure  for  himself ;  it  is  therefore  highly  to  his  credit 
that  under  such  circumstances,  and  amidst  so  many  other 
avocations,  he  gained  the  insight  into  it  which  he  did ;  and 
that  he  attained  to  correctness  in  his  details  and  indivi- 
dual features,  though  not  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  spirit 
and  true  character  of  the  style.  Very  great  allowance  is 
therefore  to  be  made  for  him,  and  it  ^s  most  ungenerous  to 
call  him,  as  one  who  is  himself  distinguished  by  his  know- 
ledge of  that  style  has  done, '  Ja^es  Wyatt  of  execrable 
memory.' 

His  first  essay  in  that  style  was  Mr.  Barrett's  at  Lee 
near  Canterbury  (1783),  and  it  was  for  the  architect  as 
happy  a  hit  in  its  way  as  the  Pantheon  had  been.  Extolled 
by  Horace  Walpole,  it  served  to  bring  thenceforward  into 
vogue  for  modem  residences  a  style  of  Gothic  compara- 
tively pure  for  the  time,  yet  what  would  now  be  termed 
'  mongrel,'  coirect  in  particular  features  and  details — even 
those  however  too  ecclesiastical,  ill  applied,  and  put 
together  without  regard  to  propriety  of  character.  From 
that  time  Wyatt  became  'the  restorer  of  our  antient  archi- 
tecture,' and  he  certainly  was  pre-eminent,  standing  as  he 
did  singly  without  rival  or  equal.  However  little  merit 
criticism  may  now  award  to  the  generality  of  his  produc- 
tions of  that  class,  we  are  certainly  in  no  small  degree  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  practical  revival  of  Gothic,  although 
we  now  perceive  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  best  course.  In 
the  way  of  making  alterations  and  'improvements'  in  the 
older  edifices  in  that  style,  he  was  extensively  employed  at 
some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  the  cathedrals  of 
Salisbury  and  Lichfield ;  but  what  he  did  at  these  last 
have  since  been  considered  rather  'destructions'  than 
'restorations,'  and  even  at  the  time  occasioned  very  strong 
remonstrances.  In  that  splendid  caprice  Fontiiill  Abbey, 
erected  for  Mr.  Beckford,  and  now  dismantled,  there  was 
more  of  magnificence  than  propriety  of  character  :  instead 
of  being  palatial,  the  edifice  was  modelled  externally  after 
a  churoh,  and  even  as  such  by  no  means  very  happily  in  its 

ijencial  tbrni  and  proportions.  While  employed  upon  it 
le  succeeded  Sir  \V.  Chambers,  in  179(;,  as  surveyor- 
general,  which  led  to  his  being  employed  at  Woolwich  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  at  Kew,  where  he  began  to  erect  for  the  king  a  castel- 
lated palace,  never  completed,  and  since  entirely  demo- 
lished. In  1802,  on  West's  retiring  from  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy,  Wyatt  became  his  successor, 
to  the  no  small'  dissatisfaction  of  that  body,  who  viewed 
with  jealousy  an  architect  in  the  chair.  He  was  however 
not  very  long  seated  there,  for  the  following  year  West  was 
re-elected. 

Atler  this,  scarcely  any  particulars  have  been  recorded 
of  his  life,  although  materials  for  a  full  professional  bio- 
graphy of  him  may  possibly  be  in  existence.    He  himself 


has  left  none  by  publishing  any  of  his  numerous  de»iLT.% 
whereby  authentic  memoritSs  would  have  been  prcser...*! 
to  us  of  the  Pantheon  and  some  other  works  of  his.  Of 
Fonthill  we  have  illustrations  in  two  works,  the  one  l)y  ItiS 
ton,  the  other  and  more  complete  one  by  Ruttcf;  yu 
botli  together  do  not  afford  that  satisfactory  archilectun^ 
information  which  could  be  desired. 

Wyatt  died  September  5th,  1813,  in  consequence  of  l*:^; 
overturned  in  a  carriage  while  travcllins:  from  Uirh  to 
London.  He  left  a  widow,  who  survived  nim  till  Janum 
27th,  1817,  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Benjamin,  wa$  the 
architect  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Notwithstanding  fail 
very  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  James  Wyatt  wis 
so  far  from  accumulating  a  considerable  foriune,  as  othen 
in  the  profession  have  done,  that  he  was  often  invohred  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  which  may  have  been  one  reuoo 
why  he  did  not  care  to  incur  the  expense  of  engrarinf  anr 
of  his  designs  or  buildings.  Of  these  last  we  subjoin  a  liif. 
which,  though  scanty  and  imperfect,  may  be  found  con- 
venient as  far  as  it  ^oes,  notwithstanding  that  several  (btn 
require  to  be  supplied. 

1770-2  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  London  (burnt  don. 
January  14th,  1792). 

1778  Doric  Gateway,  Canterbury  Court,  Christ  dmreK 
Oxford.  I 

1783  Lee,  in  Kent. 


1786  Observatory,  Oxford. 
1788  Library,  Oriel  College, 


Oxford:  Ionic. 
1789  Salisbury  Cathedral:  alterations. 
1789  Balliol  College,  Oxford :  alterations. 

1795  Fonthill  Abbey,  begun. 

1796  Military  Academy,  Woolwich :  castellated. 

1797  Designs  for  alterations  at  l^Iagdalen  Culk^. 
Oxford. 

1800  Windsor  Castle:  alterations. 

1800  House  of  Lords. 

1801  Designs  for  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
Castle  Coote,  Ireland :  Grecian. 

Cashiobury.  , 

Ashridge. 

Gothic  Palace  at  Kew,  now  demolished. 

Mausoleum  at  Cobham,  Kent. 

Mausoleum  at  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire. 

{Gentleman's  Magazine,  1813 ;  Cresy's  Trantlaiiim  i( 
Milizia;  Pictorial  History  of  England;  MS.  Mnb- 
randa.) 

WYATVILLE,  SIR  JEFFRY,  nephew  to  James  Wjiit 
[Wvatt],  and  son  of  Joseph  Wyatt,  was  bom  at  Bnrt«- 
upon-Treiil  in  Staffordshire,  Au^st  3.  17G6,  at  the  fr* 
school  of  which  place  he  received  his  education.  At 
school  he  appears  to  have  been  of  truant  disposition.  uA 
was  so  far  from  displaying  any  predilection  for  stndiM  eos- 
nected  with  his  future  profession,  that  he  was  bentapci 
going  to  sea,  and  made  two  attempts  to  do  so,  the  fint  it 
the  age  of  only  twelve,  the  second  about  two  yean  sfler- 
wards,  but  on  both  occasions  he  was  pursued  and  brouffcl 
back.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  to  have  gone  oA 
with  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  in  the   Royal  Georg*,  but 
being  prevented  from  joining  the  vessel  in  time,  he  vKSpfd 
the  fate  which  awaited  it  at  Spithead.    Thus  thwarted,  be 
betook  himself  to  the  metropolis  in  the  hope  of  finfcjt 
some  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  navaf  service,  but 
as  the  American  war  had  terminated,  no  such  opporturatr 
offered. 

These  disappointments  however  were  all  so  many  tare- 
of  good-fortune,  which  reserved  him  for  higher  distinction 
than  he  might  else  have  obtained,  even  had  he  risen  to 
some  high  post  in  the  navy.  He  was  not  leit  a  friendlw 
adventurer  in  the  metropolis :  his  uncle  Samuel,  an  aiehi- 
tect  and  builder  of  some  note  and  considerable  practice 
(who  erected  the  Trinity  House,  London ;  Hcatoo  Hoi*:. 
Lancashire  ;  Tatton  Hall,  &c.),  although  almost  oh$(u:o 
in  the  profession,  in  comparison  with  James,  took  hnu 
into  his  office  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  peri*!. 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  become  fully  acqiiainti-ii 
with  the  routine  and  business  of  his  profession,  he  senet!  i 
sort  of  second  apprenticeship  with  his  other  uncle  Jami->. 
and  it  was  no  doubt  from  him  that  he  imbibed  a  prefca-iite 
for  the  Gothic  and  Old  English  styles.  Svhile  wlli  hi* 
uncle  James,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  sovi'ral 
persons  of  high  rank  and  influence,  and  among  others  hi* 
future  i-oyal  patron,  then  prince  of  Wales. 

No  great  encouragement  however,  at  least  no  oppor 
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tiinilies  seem  to  have  been  h(  Id  out  to  liim  at  that  time 
from  that  quarter;  lor  in  17iK)  he  accepted  tiie  ])ropo»al 
made  him  by  an  eminent  biiilder  I'Mr.  .John  Aniislronjj; 
who  had  extensive  government  contracts  to  join  in  business 
with  him. 

Tlie  hne  of  business  he  now  cngfaa:ed  in  v.-as  hii?hly 
respectable,  nor  the  less  st»  because  eminently  lucrative ; 
still  it  proved  lor  about  twenty  jcui^  a  bar  to  his  admission 
into  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  nu-mber  of  that  body,  nor 
perhaps  alto>;rether  irnpitmcrly.  It  did  not  however  pre- 
vent Jiiii  being  employed  very  extensively  as  an  architect 
by  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the 
countr}',  either  in  improving  and  making  additions  to  their 
mansions  or  erecting  new  ones.  Nearly  all  his  works  are 
of  this  class,  however  varied  in  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  new  front  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge (1833).  He  was  not  therefore  so  much  known  by 
repute  to  the  public  generally,  as  he  might  have  been,  had 
he  been  employed  on  buildings  more  open  to  notice. 

It  seems  to  have  been  unexpected  by  himself  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Windsor  by  George'lV.  in  IH'24;   and 

Serhaps  it  occasioned  some  surprise  in  others,  when  it  was 
rst  announced  that  Mr.  JciiVy  Wyatt  wiis  to  be  the  archi- 
tect employed  in  remodelling  the  Castle — such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  talent  as  had  not  till  then  been 
offered  to  any  one  in  the  profession  for  full  a  century. 
Important  as  was  that  work,  and  great  as  was  the  celebrity 
derived  from  it  to  the  architect,  wc  need  not  enter  into  any 
account  of  it,  that  having  been  already  given  under  Wind- 
sor Castle  (p.  453,  &c.),  where  also  is  mentioned  how  the 
architect  lost  the  name  he  endeavoured  to  signalize,  by  its 
being  transformed  into  that  of  Wyatville.  That  work 
nearly  occupied  him  exclusively  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  during  which  he  resided  chiefly  at  Windsor,  within  the 

?rccinct8  of  the  Castle,  in  what  is  called  the  Wykcham 
ower,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  north  terrace ;  and 
where,  after  suffoiint;  for  the  last  five  j'ears  under  an  asth- 
matic complaint,  he  died,  Fel)ruary  IP,  1840,  in  his  .seventy- 
fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel. 
Sir  Jeffrj'  had  been  a  widower  thirty  years,  having  lost  his 
wife  (Miss  Sophia  Powell;  in  1810;  and  of  their  three 
children,  Augusta,  the  youngest  and  favourite  daughter, 
died  at  Wind.sor,  in  1823;  and  George  Geotfiy  in  1833; 
Emma  (Mrs.  Hambly  Knapp)  alone  surviving  him. 

It  was  the  architect's  good  fortune  to  behold  his  great 
work  brought  to  completion  by  himself,  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  the  designs,  which  he  directed  to  be  done 
by  his  executors,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  II.  AJi- 
ton.  The  work  was  accordingly  brought  out  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale  inlwo  volumes,  large  folio,  1841,  and  forms,  as 
regards  the  exterior  of  the  Castle,  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  elaborate  series  of  illustrations  ever  publislicd  of  any 
■ins'le  edifice,  but  is  nevertheless  defective,  inasmuch  as, 
witn  the  exception  of  the  plaiis,  there  is  nolhinir  to  afford 
any  information  with  regard  to  the  interior,  which,  if  not 
exactly  what  Sir  Jefiry  v.ished  to  make  it,  contains  much 
that  would  have  been  interesting  both  to  professional  men 
and.  the  public.  At  present  such  omission  is  somewhat 
like  a  satire  upon  the  taste  of  his  royal  patrons,  if  not  upcm 
himself,  for  in  the  interior  of  .such  a  palace  there  ought 
to  be  a  great  deal  worth  exhibiting  and  worth  studying. 

It  is  further  to  be  regretted  tliat  of  his  other  works  no 
authentic  illustrations  have  been  published  in  any  shape, 
not  even  of  the  princely  seat  of  Chatsworlh,  to  which  he 
made  very  extensive  additions  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  hii  life.  He  was  al.io  employed  at  Longlcat  Castle, 
\Yiltu,  Wollalon  Hall,  Notts,  and  completed  Ashridge, 
the  seat  of  the  carl  of  Bridgcwater,  which  hsul  been  begun 
by  Jameit  Wyatt ;  lodges  and  other  buildinsrs  in  Windsor 
Park  ;  a  temple  at  Kew;  and  alterations  at  IJushy  for  the 

Juecn  dowager.  There  is  a  well-engraved  portrait  of  Hh 
effrj,-,  after  one  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  Fisher's 
*  National  Portrait  Gallery,'  from  which  work,  and  the 
memoir  accompanying  the '  IIlu.->trations  of  Windsor  Castle,' 
our  chief  materials  h.avc  been  derived. 

WYCH-HAZEL,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
the  genus  Hamamelis,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  of 
plants  IlamamelaccEe.  The  genus  ITamanielis  has  a 
4-lobed  calyx  furnished  with  three  or  four  scales  on  liie 
outside ;  an  ovarium  ending  in  two  or  three  styles  at  the 
apex,  a  2-ceUcd,  l-seeded  coriaceous  capsule  opening  by 
two  elastic  valves;  the  seed  oblong,  shining,  with  :i 
superior  hilum ;  the  albumen  fleshy,  the  embryo  with  a 


superior  radicle  and  flat  cotyledons.  There  are  four 
.s]H'cies  beliniging  to  this  genus ;  two  of  them  are  inha- 
bitants of  North  America,  one  of  Persia,  and  one  of  (Jiiina. 
They  arc  small  trees,  having  alternate  leaves  on  short 
petioles,  and  yellow  nearly  sessile  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  surrounded 
by  a  3-leaved  involucrum. 

//.  r//-»/w/ra,  Vir<;inianWveh-Hazel,  hasobovate  leaves 
acutely  toothed  whh  a  small  cordate  recess  at  the  base. 
This  ])lant  is  a  native  of  Nortii  America  from  Canada  to 
Florida.  It  is  found  in  dry  and  stony  situations,  and  also 
near  the  side  of  waters.  In  its  native  districts  it  attains  a 
height  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  has  a  trunk  six 
or  more  inches  in  diameter.  This  plant  is  very  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  its  flowers  appear  alter  its  leaves 
have  dropped  off.  In  autumn  and  winter,  when  most 
other  plants  have  lost  their  flowei-s  and  foliage,  the  Wych- 
hazei  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  blossoms,  which 
do  not  disappear  till  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  be  put 
forth  in  the  following  spring.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
present  a  great  variety;  sometimes  they  arc  all  pistili- 
ferous,  sometimes  all  staminifcrous,  and  sometimes  they 
are  all  supplied  with  both  stameiu  and  pistils,  and  these 
again  may  be  all  mixed  on  the  same  tree.  It  is  from  this 
circumstance  that  several  species  have  been  made  out  in 
some  works,  and  called  //.  mnunicn,  U.  dioica,  II.  andrn- 
gyna,  &c.  Amongst  the  American  Indians  this  tree  is 
esteemed  for  its  medical  properties.  The  bark  is  suj)- 
posed  to  act  as  a  sedative,  and  is  applied  as  a  cataplasm 
to  painful  swellings,  A  poultice  of  the  inner  bark  is 
also  used  as  an  application  in  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  Tliis  plant  was  introduced  into  Great  Urilain  in 
1730,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  In  the  nunxries  about  London  it 
seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  5  or  G  feet.  Loudon 
however  figures  a  plant  in  his '  Arboretum'  which  is  (Trow- 
ing at  Ham  House,  and  has  attained  a  heijlit  of  IT)  feet. 
It  does  not  re(iuire  much  attention  in  its  cultivation,  as  it 
will  grow  in  any  liijht  free  soil  kept  rather  moist.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  layers  and  seecls ;  these  latter  however 
are  not  brought  to  perfection  in  Great  Ihitain.  and  (hose 
brought  from  America  should  alone  be  used.  They  oiurht 
to  be  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
Nuttall  has  descritied  asmall  variety  of  this  plant  which  he 
calls  //.  r.  parrijhlia,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

//.  wacroii/iuIJii  lias  nearly  orbicular  leaves,  cordate, 
coarsely  and  bluntly  toothed,  and  scabi-ous  from  dots  be- 
neath. This  species  was  fii-st  described  by  Pursh.  and  is 
a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  western  parts  of  Georgia, 
and  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Catabaw  Mountains.  Soine 
writers  consider  this  only  a  variety  of  the  Virginian  species, 
but,  independent  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  its 
leaves,  it  blossoms  from  May  to  November,  indicating  a 
difference  in  habit  which  enlitks  il  to  be  considered  a 
distinct  species, 

//.  chiiirnsis  has  ovate  leaves,  quite  entire,  unequal  at 
the  base,  and  grey  on  both  surfaces  owing  to  stellate  down. 
This  plant  was  nrst  described  by  Robert  ]tn>wn.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  near  Nankin,  and  has  also  been  found  in 
the  island  of  Chusan.  It  has  linear,  3-nerved,  very  elon- 
gated petals,  and  deciduous  valves  of  the  anthers.  As 
it  differs  from  the  other  species,  Brown  proposes  for  it 
a  distinct  section,  under  the  name  Li>roj>filuluin.  It  is  a 
shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  from  G  to  10  feet.  Liitic  is 
known  of  the  Tl.  penica.  It  was  collected  by  Hansen  in 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Lenkeran, 

(Loudon,  Arh.  et  Frut.  lirif.;  Don,  Miller's  />/'■/.) 
WYCHERLY,  WILLIAM,  son  of  Daniel  Wy<h«Tly, 
Fsq.,  of  Clevc  in  Shropshire,  was  born  about  1040.  In  lu?i 
fillcenth  year  he  was  sent  to  travel  in  France,  pn>l>al)ly 
because  his  father's  loyaHst  opinions  rendered  liiin<lotdt(fiil 
of  the  universities  at  that  time.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  returned  to  England  till  a  short  time  before  tli<< 
Restoration.  He  resided,  during  the  greater  pajt  of  hi:, 
stay  in  France,  on  the  banks  of  the  (,'lKirenl(',  'i'lie  duke 
of  .Montausier  was  at  that  time  croveriior  of  Angiiul.'^Mi.'. 
and  Wychertv  was  favoumbly  received  at  the  eoiul  of  Ins 
duchess,  Julie  d'Anirenncs  Rambonili.t,  celi-bniliil  in 
Voituiv's  letters.  'This  little  court.  I<;irnei!  nM<l  rtiii-l. 
(savante  et  prnde\  must,*  says  a  Fn-neli  liiu'rniiiher,  '  li:i\c; 
given  lessons  of  propriety  to  tin'  junni^  K'ii;lishni;iii,  of 
which  he  made  only  an  indifl'eri-nl  "■'•.'    At  tlw  time,  Hit 
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tone  of  that  court  certainly  did  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  mind  of  Wyclierly,  for  during  his  residence 
in  France  lie  solemnly  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  was 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

On  his  return  to  £np:land,  Wycherly  was  entered  as  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  It  would  appear 
however,  from  a  pas&age  in  Wood's  '  Athense  Oxonicnses,' 
that  he  was  previously  sent  for  a  short  time  to  Oxford  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Anglican  church.  At  that  univcreity 
he  '  wore  not  a  gown,'  only  lived  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
provost  of  his  college,  was  entered  in  the  public  library 
under  the  title  of  Philosophise  Studiosus,  in  July,  iGCiU, 
being  then  about  20  years  of  age.  He  departed  without 
being  matriculated,  or  a  degree  conferred  on  him,  having 
been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  with  certainty  Wycherly 's  career 
from  1600  till  1609  or  1070,  when  he  produced  his  first 
play.  The  accounts  of  his  favour  with  Charles  II.,  intrigue 
with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  his  introduction  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  intimacy  with  Rochester,  are  all  derived  fioin 
conversational  gossip.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  however 
that  he  possessed  means  which  enabled  him  to  mingle  with 
the  gay  world  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  that,  forgetful 
of  the  lessons  of  the  '  petite  cour  savante  et  prude,'  he 
conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  time.  Major  Pack  states 
that  the  family  estate  was  worth  000/.  a  year  in  the  time 
of  Wycherly's  father. 

Wycherly's  first  play,  •  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's 
Park,'  was  produced  alter  May,  ICO'J,  and  before  Novem- 
ber, 1671,  with  a  success  which  enabled  him  to  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day.  His  other  three  plays 
were  all  equally  fortunate.  '  The  Gentleman  Daiitinp- 
master'  appeared  about  the  close  of  1071;  the  'Plain 
Dealer' in  1074;  and  the  '  Country  Wife '  in  1078.  The 
plays  however  appear  to  have  been  composed  some  time 
before  they  were  acted— in  1039,  1061,  1005, 1071.  Tliere 
is  much  wit  in  these  productions,  but  more  manly  common- 
^ensc  expressed  in  racy  English.  Tlieir  licentiousness  will 
prevent  their  ever  again  becoming  popular.  The  impres- 
sion produced  upon  Wycherly  by  the  severe  decorum  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montausier's  court  had  been  completely 
obliterated  by  the  licentious  society  in  which  he  had  sub- 
sequently mingled.  But  his  intellect,  though  familiarized 
with  impurity,  had  not  been  enervated.  He  had  a  strong 
and  just  perception  of  character,  and  expressed  it  with 
\igour  and  felicity. 

Several  years  after  the  appearance  of  '  The  Plain 
Dealer,'  Wycherly  encountered  the  Countess  of  Drogheda, 
a  young,  rich,  and  beautiful  widow,  at  Tunbridge.  They 
met  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  The  lady  came  to  inquire  fur 
'  The  Plain  Dealer,"  and  the  master  of  the  shop  presented 
Wycherly  to  her  as  the  real  plain  dealer.  This  must  have 
been  subsequent  to  June,  1079,  when  the  carl  died.  They 
were  soon  alter  ])rivately  married.  Tlie  lady  was  (probably 
not  without  good  reason)  distractedly  jealous.  Dennis 
relates  that  their  lodgings  were  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  opposite  the  Cock  Tavern,  and  that  if  at  any  time 
he  entered  that  place  of  refreshment  with  his  friends,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  windows  open  that  she  might  see 
there  was  no  woman  in  the  company.  Of  course  a  pereon 
of  this  disposition  would  feel  considerable  reluctance  to 
tnist  her  husband  at  the  court.  The  unfrequency  of 
Wycherly's  appearance  there  gave  umbrage,  and  lost  him 
the  favour  of  Charles. 

The  Countess  did  not  long  sunive  her  marriage.  She 
settled  her  whole  estate  upon  Wycherly,  but  the  settle- 
ment was  disputed  after  her  death,  and,  ruined  in  liis  cir- 
cumstances by  legal  and  other  expenses,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison.  There  he  lay  several  yeaiu.  It  is  said  he  was 
at  last  relieved  by  James  II.,  who,  having  gone  to  sioo 
'  The  Plain  Dealer'  acted,  was  so  delighted,  that  he  was 
induced  to  give  orders  lor  the  payment  of  the  authors 
debts  and  settling  a  pension  of  '2(K)/.  a  year  on  him.  The 
story  has  an  apociypnal  air.  It  is  certain  that  \\"ycherlv 
in  alter-life  returned  to  the  Romish  church,  and  thiji,  with 
some  remains  of  court  influence,  is  more  likely  to  have  at- 
tracted to  him  the  munificence  of  James. 

W'ycherly  did  not  profit  by  the  king's  liberality  to  the 
full  extent,  for,  ashamed  to  confess  the  amount  of  his 
debts,  he  understated  them.  His  pension  dropped  at  the 
Revolution.  His  father's  estate,  to  which  he  succeeded 
some  years  later,  was  strictly  entailed,  and  the  income  was 
attached  by  his  creditors.    A  more  decorous,  if  not  a  more 


virtuous  generation  had  risen  up,  and  Wyclieil>"s  il:ni.:ii 
wit  was  no  lonser  the  fashion.  He  continued  to  struu.:.« 
viith  his  difficulties  till  1715,  the  year  of  his  drath.  KitVci 
days  before  that  evrnt,  in  the  80lh  year  of  his  ajre,  ht-  was 
married  to  a  young  woman  with  a  fortune  of  13li0/.  \\'\ax. 
attractions  such  a  match  could  possess  for  the  lady  it  u 
difficult  to  imagine.  He  contrived  to  spend  a  good  lii-al 
of  her  money;  but  repaid  her  on  his  death-bed  by  the 
judicious  advice, '  not  to  take  an  old  man  for  her  iwaoA 
husband.' 

In  1704  "VVj-cheriy  published  a  volume  of  poems,  to 
which  he  prefixed  an  engraving  from  his  pictiu-e  paictid 
by  Sir  Peter  Leiy  in  the  prime  of  life.  Below  thi»  poilrait 
he  inserted  the  motto  'Heu  quantum  mutatus  ab  iilo!' 
A  volume  of  poems,  and  •  moral  reflections,'  which  he  I:a*l 
in  part  prepared  for  the  press,  was  published  poHtbumtnfelj 
in  1728,  by  Major  Pack,  who  prefixed  a  very  »lo%'enly  a.iil 
meagre  memoir  of  the  author.  Wycherlv's'jwenM  are  de- 
fective in  rhythm,  and  have  not  much  ol'  what  is  ji^^ilj 
called  feeling  in  them;  but  they  are  not  uufrcquent  y 
characterized  by  his  vigorous  common-sense.  Some  of  his 
'  moral  reflections'  are  terse  and  pointed. 

(Major  Pack's  Memoirs  qf  fVilliam  Wychcrlv^  &g.; 
Dennis's  Letters ;  Biographia  Britannica;  Leigh  Hunt'* 
I)iograi)hical  notice  of  Wycherly  in  Moxon's  edition,  ud 
the  review  of  tlie  notice  in  the  '  Athenaeum ."i 

WYCLIFFE  or  WICUF  (two  of  the  most  commoa 
among  about  twenty  variations  of  the  spelling':,  JOHN 
D£,  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  1^4,  aci 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  was  a  native  cf 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  Mtuatcd  about  six  miles  iroa 
the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  tradition  of  tbc 
place  makes  him  to  have  been  a  relation  of  a  family  of  :^ 
name  of  Wycliff'e,  or  De  Wycliff'e,  who  wore  loiJs  of  tl» 
manor  and  patrons  of  the  rectory  from  the  Conquest  don 
to  the  year  1600,  when  the  property  passed  by  the  mr- 
riagc  of  the  heiress  into  a  family  of  another  name.  TIm 
earliest  fact  that  is  known  respecting  Wychffe  is,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  students  first  admitted  at  Queen's  Co'iio^ 
Oxford,  which  was  founded  in  1340.  He  scon  hcnew 
removed  to  Merton  College.  He  is  said  to  have  appM 
himself  with  diligence  and  success  to  the  study  of  \\* 
civil,  the  canon,  and  even  the  common  law  ;  but  the  de- 
partments of  learning  in  which  he  acquired  the  greatot 
distinction  were  scholastic  philosophy  and  divinity.  Tbe 
chronicler  Knighton,  who  on  every  occasion  evinces  and 
openly  cxpres.ses  the  keenest  aversion  to  Wyclitfe's  d«> 
trines  and  proceedings,  admits  that  he  was  esteemed  tbe 
motit  eminent  theological  and  philoMjplucal  doctor  of  hit 
lime,  and  that  in  the  employment  of  the  scholastic  Jii- 
lectic  he  had  no  equal. 

Wyclitfe's  first  publication,  as  commonly  stafvJ.  n  i 
tract  entitled  'The  Last  Age  of  the  Church,'  which  i»  in- 
feiTcd  from  internal  evidence  to  have  appeared  in  ISVi 
It  has  been  lately  printed  for  the  fir>t  time  with  a  prvfiie 
and  notes  by  the  Rev.  James  Henthom  Todd,  D.l).,  16ai.\. 
Dublin,  1840,  from  the  only  known  MS.  in  the  UnivuM'y 
library,  Dublin,  in  which  shape  it  fills  thirteen  cr  rou.'^i-tii 
short  pages,  making  altogether  not  much  above  two  hus- 
drcd  lines.  For  anything  that  this  performance  can  adil'o 
the  reputation  of  W^ycliff'e,  it  might  have  been  left  in 
oblivion;  it  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  world  nouM 
come  to  an  end  with  the  then  current  centuiy,  grounilid 
principally  on  the  prophecies  attributed  to  the  Caiabrisr. 
monk  Joachim  (who  lived  in  the  twellth  century,  a;;- 
whose  own  calculation  was  that  the  end  of  the  prc*«;ril 
system  would  happen  in  1200),  and  on  a  cabbalistic  cun:- 
putation  from  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  wliirh 
appears  to  be  the  writer's  own.  ITiese  dreams  of  Wycii:te 
seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  impression  left  by  the  ■;r*'-.t 
pestilence  which  desolated  Europe  in  1.34S.  '  Dr.  Tivil 
however  has  ventured  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  t;?i'. 
can  with  perfect  certainty  be  assigned  to  Wyi-lift'e.  *"  1 
also  whether  the  passage  from  wliich  the  date  of  its  ;c!- 
lication  or  composition  has  been  inferred  is  cont'lu-i\f  n> 
ti)  tliat  matter.  (See  his  Preface,  pp.  xii.-xv.,  and  r.ci-.N 
p.  Ixxxi.*) 

It  is  affirmed  by  all  WydifTe's  biographers  that  he  bi'zan 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  writings  acainst  the  M>n- 

•  In  tlic  iinU'herc  rcferretl  to,  jip  Ixxix.  nnd  lx\x.,r>r.T'i<iil,  »li"*»T,!.i:'ii» 
a  very  C'lii'lul  niitl  ifitrncd  nnr. makes  tlic  Oiltriilty  nf  n  |uiint  «liivli  \.f  \-i:*- 
cxmUvi  Kmitrr  tlia:i  it  is,  liy  iniu|vmcntlyn«<iiiniii^  tli.-it  ilif  Uu't  priL-^H-.  i-. 
liiivt;  Loi-u  writton  in  1350.'  He  relMiateilly  olifwlieic  ki'-e:!!.*  of  \\'if  .t;  :• ' 
<latv.     (Sep  1>I>.  li.,  lir..  Sec.) 
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dieant  Onlers  about  the  year  I'M).  Tlie  fact  may  be  so, 
Init  the  earliest  testimony  to  it,  we  belii-ve,  is' that  of 
Anthony  Wood,  who  may  have  derived  liis  knowlednre 
from  the  records  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  There  is 
nothing  npon  this  subject  among  flic  extant  writings  attri- 
boted  to  Wycliffe  which  can  be  assiirned  to  nearly  so  early 
a  dale.  The  statement  however  is  in  itself  very  pmbable': 
the  contest  between  the  Mendicants  and  the  University 
was  at  its  height  about  13G0 ;  and  about  the  same  time 
WyclilFc  appears  to  have  been  in  high  favour  at  the  Uni- 
Trrsity ;  for  in  13(30  or  1361  he  was  made  warden  or  master 
of  Baliol  Hall  (as  Baliol  College  was  then  called),  and  in 
the  beginning  of  13til  he  ^^as  presented  by  that  society  to 
(he  rectory  of  Fylingham  or  Pillinijham,  a  living  of  con- 
siderable value,  in  the  diocese  of  Lmcoln. 

In  1365  Wycliffe  appears  to  have  resigned  the  master- 
ship of  Baliol  for  that  of  Canterbury  Hall,  thcTi  recently 
fonnded  by  Archbishop  Islep.  He  was  put  into  this  ])lacc 
bf  the  archbishop  in  December  of  that  year,  in  the  room  of 
a  monk  named  Henry  duWodehall,  who  had  been  origin- 
illv  appointed,  but  whose  turbulent  conduct  had  com- 
pelled tne  founder  to  remove  him.  In  13GG  however  Islep 
was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Simon  Langham,  who 
had  been  himself  a  monk ;  and  then  a  process  was  com- 
iMiwed  with  the  object  of  ejecting  the  secular  warden 
firom  Canterbury  Hall,  on  the  pretence  that  his  nomination 
had  taken  place  when  Islep  was  incapacitated  by  weak- 
neaa  both  of  body  and  mind  for  the  transaction  of  businei^s. 
ft  appears  that  Wycliffe 's  appointment  was  pronounced 
void  by  the  archbishop;  that  a  person  named  John  dc 
Radyngate  was  in  the  first  instance  substituted  in  his 
place ;  but  that,  within  a  month  after,  Wodehall  was  re- 
itored.  Wj'clitfe  appealed  against  the  sentence  to  the 
p^e,  but  it  was  conhrmed  by  his  holiness  in  1370 ;  and  in 
1372  it  was  further  ratified  by  the  king,  Edward  III. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Webb  Le  Bas  (in  his  '  Life  of 
Wio9if,'  8vo.,  Ijon.,  1832)  should  in  an  elaborate  argument 
■tirely  constructed  upon  a  comparison  of  dates  (pp.  121- 
UBD  have  assumed  that  WyclifPe's  appeal  to  Rome  in  this 
ittise  was  made  in  l'iG5.  It  is  correctly  staled,  only  a  few 
NUPea  before  (p.  117',  that  Archbishop  Islep  died  in  ISGG, 
ad  that  the  proceedings  in  the  c<isc  were  commenced 
nder  his  successor  Archbishop  Langham.  Wycliffe's 
ppeal  was  certainly  not  made  till  1307,  in  the  month  of 
lay  of  which  year  Wodehall  was  restored.  Instead  tliere- 
ire  of  his  suit  having  been  then  two  yeare  pending,  as 
Ir.  Le  Bas  argues,  it  had  i)robably  not  commenced  when 
7ycli£fe  was,  in  13G7,  publicly  challenged  by  a  monk  to 
efend  the  decision  of  jxirliamcnt  that  the  king  should 
ot  do  homage  to  the  pope ;  a  challenge  which,  as  is  stated 
f  Mr.  Le  Bas,  he  promptly  answered.  His  reply  to  the 
lonk  is  piinted,  from  a  MS.  in  tlie  I^ambeth  library,  by 
ewifl,  ♦Life  of  Dr.  John  Wiclif,' Papers  and  Records, 
'o.  30.  It  is  in  Latin,  being  entitled  ' Determinatio 
uaedam  Magistri  Johannis  Wyclyff  de  Dominio  contra 
num  Monachum  ;'  and  in  it  the  author  calls  himself  the 
ing'^s  own  chaplain  (peculian's  regis  clericm).  He  pro- 
bata that,  as  an  humble  and  obedient  son  of  the  Roman 
hurch,  he  desires  to  assert  nothing  injiu-ious  to  the  said 
htirch,  or  that  could  reasonably  offend  pious  ears. 

In  13C8,  while  his  suit  at  Rome  was  certainly  depending, 
e  exchanged  his  living  of  Fillingham  for  that  of  Lutgers- 
all,  in  the  same  diocese,  but  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks, 
rhich  was  of  less  value,  but  was  recommended  to  him  by 
leing  nearer  Oxford.  In  1372,  having  taken  his  degree  of 
).D.,  he  was,  according  to  Dr.  Vaughan  (.Life  and  Opi- 
tiona  nf  John  de  Wycliffe,  2  vols.  Hvo.,  Lon.,  1828,  vol.  i., 
».  303),  and  his  avowed  copyiit  Mr.  Le  Bas,  elevated  to 
he  theological  chair  of  Oxt'oid.  The  matter  is  more  cor- 
rectly stated  by  Lewis,  who  says  that  *he  now  publicly 
professed  divinity  and  read  lectures  in  it.'  Tliis  'he  did,' 
Lewis  continues,  *  with  very  great  applause,  having  such  an 
authority  in  the  schools  that  whatever  he  said  was  re- 
ceived as  an  oracle.  In  those  lectures  he  frequently  toiik 
notice  of  the  comiptions  of  the  begging  friars,  which  at 
Rrst  he  did  in  a  soft  and  gentle  manner,  until,  finding  that 
his  detecting  their  abuses  was  what  was  acceptable  to  his 
beard's,  he  proceeded  to  deal  more  plainly*  and  openly 
with  them.'  Some  of  his  treatises  that  survive  were  pro- 
bably written  about  tliis  time,  but  there  i.*  no  positive  evi- 
dence to  that  effect. 

"The  next  fact  in  his  history  that  i^  ni-cerfained  is  his 
appointment,  in  July,  1374,  as  one  of  the  menibcrs  of  a 


legation  sent  by  Edward  III.  to  Pope  Gregory  XL,  then 
residing  at  Avignon,  to  treat  with  his  holiness  about  the 
l)racticc  of  papal  provision  and  other  abuses  against  whiih 
the  English  parliament  had  recently  pas,sed  seveial  laws 
and  resolutions,  more  especially  the' Statutes  of  Provisors 
and  Praemunire  in  13."i0.  'ITie  circumstance  that  Wycliffe's 
name  stands  second  in  the  royal  commistiion  (the  first 
name  being  that  of  John,  bishop  of  Bangor's  may  be  taken 
as  attesting  the  high  public  reputation  to  wliich  he  had 
by  this  time  risen.  The  scat  of  the  conferences  was  fixed 
at  Bruges ;  the  negotiation  resulted  in  a  very  partial  miti- 
gation of  the  evils  complained  of;  but  Wycliffe  is  supposed 
to  have  had  his  aversion  to  the  then  prevalent  ecelesia^ 
tical  system  considerably  sharpened  by  his  experience  of 
the  papal  court.  In  the  mean  time  however  lie  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  decline  what  of  its  advantages  might 
fall  to  his  share.  Either  while  he  was  still  abroiid,  or  im- 
mediately after  his  return  home,  he  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  prebend  of  Aust  in  the  Collegiate  church  of 
West  bury,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester:  the  letters-patent 
of  ratification  are  dated  (ith  November,  1375.  And  nbout 
the  same  time  he  appears  to  have  been  also  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  the  right  of 
nominating  to  which  had  fallen  for  this  turn  to  the  crown, 
in  consequence  of  the  minority  of  Lord  Henry  de  Ferrurs 
of  Groby,  the  patron.  T^wis  thinks  it  probable  that  Wy- 
cliffe now  left  Oxford,  or  at  least  was  always  at  Lutter- 
worth during  the  vacations.  *  Here,'  he  says,  •  as  it  ap- 
pears by  his  sermons  yet  remaining  in  MS.,  he  performed 
the  office  of  a  very  diligent  and  edifying  preacher,  since 
he  preached  not  only  on  Sundays,'  but  on  the  several 
festivals  of  the  church,  and  of  a  most  exemplary  and 
unwearied  pastor.'  There  are  about  300  of  his  parish  ser- 
mons still  extant. 

He  now  however  began  to  speak  his  sentiments  very 
openly  on  the  subject  of  the  pope  and  the  church.  Lewis 
quotes  him  as  in  one  of  his  writings  or  lectures  soon  after 
his  return  to  England  styling  the  pope  '  Antichrist,  the 
proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  the  most  cursed  of 
clippers  and  purse-kervers '  (eut-purses).  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  held  on 
the  3rd  of  Februarj',  1377,  a  citation  was  directed  to  be 
issued  for  his  appearance  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  lOth  of  the 
same  month,  to  answer  the  charge  of  holding  and  publish- 
ing certain  heretical  or  eiToneous  doctrines.  Ijewis  ap- 
f)eai-s  clearly  to  be  misiaken  in  supposing  this  to  have 
lappened  in  1378.  Wycliffe  presented  himself  on  the 
appointed  day,  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
I^Aiicfuster,  and  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  carl  marshal  ;^  a 
violent  altercation  immediately  arose  between  these  noble- 
men and  Courtney,  bishop  of  London  ;  the  crowd,  which 
was  very  great,  broke  out  into  a  tumult ;  and  the  result 
was,  tliat  the  court  rose  without  having  done  anything. 
Tlie  mob  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  sidetl  with  their 
bishop  against  Gaunt  and  Wycliffe. 

A  story  told  by  Dr.  Vaughan  about  a  reference  made 
to  Wycliffe  by  th'e  first  parliament  of  Richard  II.,  which 
met  in  October,  1377,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the 
kingdom  to  retain  its  treasure,  when  required  for  its  own 
defence,  although  demanded  by  the  pope,  and  about  a 
vindication  of  that  right  which  he  thereupon  drew  up. 
appears  to  be  indifferently  supported.   It  rests,  we  believe, 
on  no  better  authority  thun  that  of  Fox's  '  Acts  ard  Monu- 
ments.'   Wycliffe  may  have  drawn  up  some  »uch  r-^rir: 
but  probably  not  in  answer  to  an  application  from  i:v:  par- 
liament.     Be  this  however  as  it  may.  ihe  yos*-.:'^^  '^ 
against  hini  for  his  errors  of  doctrine  v.as  spepc;  t  t*'.*"  ^  - 
in  a  more  formidable  shape.     On  the  22nt  ct  S'\j  l-yti 
(not  the  nth  of  June,  as  Mr.  \je  Baf  'i-tTftrftt-s-  •  XI-  *-  ««- 
lendas  Junii'),  a  bull  was  addrnwc!  1 1  T-:r*t  Z^^z'.'y  ' 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  arid  ?r(f   liistiwV  :i  Iv.-:.'-'j- 
directing  them  to  summon' "WveLfff'   tui^.-r*  "jj*:?--   ii. 
others  dated  the  same   day  !:•  "'hr  V::v£.  ■:*■—*»' ■••u     ■■: 
favour  and  assistance  in  tht  maTte:    fctii  ::  'J-. -:•■:•<'<■•    '• 
of  Oxford,  do^ring  thtni  to  v-'hdTHw  ::i':-  y'**r':'  !••:     •  •.:? 
the  accused  theologian.     Fie.frrt  -:k   :':   i  t'.  »•'■••'•'.  "f.-.i' 
land,  which  they  do  not  lippro' l:  >a-*"i'-'*''     ''•'■-?.- 
ber.  King  Edward  v.-as  deuL: :   \irr  Av.'m--''V  ^   '*■    - 
issued  his  mand:.te  aro;:*  'M:  i;iii  -.-f  J>-'":  ■''■  ■■■•■  '\'  '■  -    ■? 
to  present  himself  ir.  -.nt  mi-v.'.  •>'.  S     '>'■'■■■   -■  " 
'the  30lh  CTJr*-dar  i-.ycu  '.".••v^-    '■'■'■■      '^''*'  «' '       '  "-  """ 

have  comt  do'«rr  O.  vj.  r.r»- ■^»'-'    •■;.'••• !•;'•-  '■■■«'"-- 

appears  that  "WvcirCt  did  •/'«•'.►.  •.•  '■-■.    ^•'■^  •*•    ■"^^    ' 
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the  followiiia;  ycnv.  187><,  licibiv  a  s)  iunl  .vscmblfil,  net  in 
St.  Pauls,  but  ill  tlm  aichbislioj/s  cha])(.'I  ni  Liunbtth. 
This  new  attempt  to  put  down  the  lufornior  however  was 
not  more  successlul  tlian  the  i'ornior;  the  I^ndoners  now, 
if  wc  are  to  believe  the  chronicler  WalsinKhani,  upon 
whom  we  arc  principally  dependent  for  our  information  as 
to  what  took  place,  showeil  themselves  disposed  to  take 
pail  with  Wycliffe,  and,  breakini?  into  the  chapel,  threw 
the  synod  into  consternation:  and  the  safety  of  the  pri- 
soner was  secured  by  the  ariival  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford 
vvith  a  message  from  the  kinjr's  mother  positively  prohibit- 
inj»  them  from  proceeding  wilh  the  cause.  He  was  let  off 
with  a  simple  admonition  to  abstain  from  repealing  the 
objeclionable  propositions,  tliat  the  laity  might  not  be 
made  to  stumble  bv  his  perversions ;  an  injunction  which, 
says  Walsingham,  he  treated  with  contem])t,  pcreisting  in 
hcattering  about  conclusions  still  more  pernicious. 

The  circumstance  however  that  finally  and  effectually 
saved  Wycliffe  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  schism 
of  the  AN  est  by  the  election  of  the  two  popes  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  XI.  in  this  same  year  1378.  Tiiis  divi>ion  and 
dissension  of  tlie  Roman  world  so  enfeebled  the  papal 
])ower  in  England  and  everywhere  else,  as  to  leave  it  for 
the  present  very  little  of  eiiher  strength  or  disposition  to 
proceed  to  extremities  against  its  enemies  where  it  was 
possible  to  take  another  cour'^c.  Wycliffe  accordingly 
appears  to  liave  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  years 
preaching  and  writing  as  he  chose  without  further  dis- 
turbance. In  the  beginning  of  1379  he  v.  as  seized  while 
at  Oxford  with  a  dangerous  illness,  from  which  however  he 
recovered.  Soon  after  he  got  well  he  is  sui)posed  to  have 
published  his  tract  entitled  'Do  Papa  Romano,'  or  'Schis- 
ma  I'aiiiP,'  still  preserved  in  MS.,  in  which  he  called 
upon  ail  kings  throughout  Christendom  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity sent  them  by  providence  of  brimming  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Romish  dominion,  seeing  that  Christ 
had  cloven  the  head  of  Antichrist  and  made  tlie  two  parts 
fight  against  each  other.  Tliis  was  followed  by  other 
writings,  bot h  in  1^1  in  and  English,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  important  was  his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  being,  it  is  commonly  believ  ed,  tlie  first 
complete  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  which  had  ap- 
l)cared.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  great  work  was 
finished,  and  several  transcripts  of  the  whole  made  and 
dispersed,  some  years  before  the  death  of  Wycliffe  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  all  executed  by  himself,  although 
it  may  have  all  undergone  his  revisal. 

Some  odium  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  Wycliffe 
and  Iris  novel  rninions  by  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
I'lnns,  Watt  Tyler's  iiisunection,  in  1381,  which  it  was 
natural  enougli  for  the  friends  of  the  established  religion 
to  affect  to  lel'er,  in  part  a1  least,  to  the  dohtruciion  of  old 
ccnvictinns  aiwl  oi'  all  reverence  for  authority,  which  he 
and  his  followers  had  laboured  to  produce.  For  Wycliffe, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  while  he  himself  remained  stationary  at 
Lutterworth  or  Oxibrd,  prcacliius  or  lecturing  there,  had 


the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  within  which  '.i.c  rcct.j:)-  c: 
Lutterworth  is  situated,  with  tlic  execution  of  '.iiis  ci:J;r. 
Soon  after  also  a  petition  to  the  crown  by  the  loi^d*  .-i  Iaw^ 
in  parliament  was  answered  by  a  royal  oidinancc,  imuoBt:- 
ing  the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest  all  prcccher^  of  neren-, 
and  detain  them  in  prison  till  they  should  make  saUaiaclnin 
to  the  church.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  lunr 
of  Wycliffe's  followers  were  apprehended  and  piocetiltsl 
against  under  the  powers  thus  granted  to  or  assuuivi  br 
the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  authorities,  he  hiaueii'  rt- 
mainecl  for  a  considerable  time  unmoleblud.  He  was  i^rJ/ 
named,  among  several  other  pcrsoiu  notorioiuly  fiupcriH 
of  lieresy,  in  an  order  issued  by  the  nynod  at  the  G.tj- 
Friars  to'the  chancellor  of  Oxford.  It  is  supposed  thi*  tlii 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which,  altlioiuh  not 
openly  avowed,  was  probably  as  noturiousl^'  luajmied  i- 
his  heresy,  deterred  lus  enemies  from  touching  hun.  Bin 
having  in  November,  K)82,  instead  of  appealing  to  Lht 
king  from  the  sentence  which  had  imijosed  Mlcnctupos 
him,  as  he  declared  at  the  time  he  would  do,  a<liir«ii(d  i 
long  statement  of  his  case,  under  the  title  of  a  *  CompUiLt' 
to  the  king  and  parliament,  in  which  he  both  reiteiattd  ia 
very  vehement  terms  his  general  abuse  of  the  church  ud 
the  clerg}',  and  avowed  his  continued  disbelief  of  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence,  which  he  affirmed  had  '  bctc 
brought  up  by  cursed  hvpocrites,  and  heretics,  and  uonii; 
priests,  unkenning  in  God's  law ' — he  was  immcdiiteir 
summoned  before  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  SMemblH 
at  Oxford  to  answer  for  these  opinions.  It  is  said  thit  hii 
old  friend  Lancaster,  who  had  stood  by  him  so  long  u  bt 
assailed  merely  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  and  ti 
temporalities  of  the  church,  declined  to  f^o  along  with  his 
now,  when  he  had  begun  openly  to  attack  the  commun'yn- 
ceived  faith  on  the  most  sacred  points  of  doctrine :  Uu 
after  advising  him  to  retract,  or  at  least  to  keep  his  ucti- 
ments  to  Iiimself,  openlv  withdrew  his  proteclioa.  Ti* 
contemporary  accounts  however  of  this  matter  are  vur 
indistinct  and  uni>atisfactory.  AH  tliat  is  certain  is  tfatt 
Wycliffe  appeared  before  the  convocation,  and  gave  in  t» 
written  confessions  or  defences,  tlie  one  in  English,  Ik 
other  in  Latin,  in  which  he  explained  his  opinions  on  tkc 
question  of  transubstantiation,  not  apparently  without  t 
considerable  anxiety  to  give  them  as  little  of  the  sir  of  i 
deviation  from  the  common  faith  as  possible.  Tliv  Mcaai 
given  by  his  enemy  Knighton  is,  that  '  he  laid  a^de  hit 
audacious  bearin:;,  put  on  the  breastplate  of  dotage,  it- 
tempted  to  disclaim  his  cxti-avagant  and  fantastic  tmn. 
and  protested  that  the  follies  he  was  called  upon  touuwe 
for  were  basely  and  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  the  maliwa 
ingenuitv  of  his  enemies.'  The  two  cunfciisions  are  es- 
tircly  different.  His  apologist  and  admirer.  Mr.  Le  D»t 
describes  the  one  in  English  as  '  a  concise  and  toletibS 

fJCiTspicuous  document ;'  the  Latin  one,  which  isvenmuc 
onger,  is  also,  he  admits,  '  very  much  more  del'ecriw  in 
simplicity.'  In  both  Wycliffe  acknowledges  that  the  Mfn- 
tnental  bread  is  really  and  truly  the  bod\'  of  Christ :  but  hi 
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numboi-s  of  distipU-s  v. hum,  under  the  name  of  '  poor  j  does  not,  he  says,  afiirm  it  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  csm'- 
l)iicsts,'  he  kept  itiuiMatins:  over  the  country,  in  imitation,  j  tiallv,  substantially, corjiorcally, or  identically.  'Thi:!'  :: 
ii]>paienlly,  of  the  same  effective  system  for  acting  upon  i  the  f.atin Confession), continuc's Mr.  Le  Ba?,  'lie  p'unjrrfut 
tlin  groat  body  of  tlie  ]>opnlation  of  which  the  mendicant  |  into  a  perfect  jungle  of  argumentation,  in  which  I  jirottr** 
nrdeis  of  uionks  had  already  set  the  example.  There  can  \  myself  unable  to  see  my  own  way,  and  through  whuh  I 
!)■.' 110  doubt  that  his  opinions  wore  thus  very  generally  dis-  therefore  will  not  attempt  to  conduct  the  reader.'  Tiv 
M-niinated  ami  adopted.  He  now  besides  took  what  was  ;  result  appearsto have beenthatnosentcncewasprcno'.iCkf- 
C(j!i'^i>lotc'd  thi;  boldest  ^tcp  upon  which  he  had  yet  von-  j  by  the  convocation,  but  that  soon  after  letteis  \\(.:c  i;'" 
tuicil.  by  attackin-r  Hie  doctrine  of  tiauMibstantiation.  ;  taini'd  fnnu  the  king  by  which  Wj-clitie  was  dtlMnedt.'S 
This  he  did,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  a  course  of  ,  teaching  any  longer  in  the  UniverMty.     This  at  Iea.«.t  isi'.t 

'  version  of  the  story  adopted  by  his  latest  biographers.  !>?• 
I  VauEchan  and  Mr.  I<e  Bas :  the'  succession  of  cvi-n?s  r.>  J^* 


divinity  lectures  which  he  read  in  the  Munmer  of  b'iSl   at 
OM'oiil.     An  a>*sembly  of  twehc  <loctors,  !?ummoned  by 


the  chancellor,  iinaniniously  condemned  his  conclu.-ions,  |  failed  by  Lewis  is  altogether  different ;  and  thtMuit  la."''- 
;'.nd  (lenouiiced  imprisonmcut  and  cxcomnuuiicatio:!  aithe  :  if  they  are  recoverable,  are  only  to  be  gut  at  hyani':> 
l)ii!'is!iinints  of  wliocver  slioiild  maintain  them.     Seme    laborious  and  careful  examination  of  original  R!!!lv.T:'ir» 


months  after,  in  ^Tay,  1HS2.  a  synod  of  di\iiies  and  ductiMs 
of  law.  assembled  at  the  piioiy  of  the  Grey  Fiiars  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  hummons  of  his  old  enemy  (..'(uutney,  rcceutiy 
tni'islated  fioin  the  see  of  London  to  Oantcrburv,  having 
doelai(  d  ten  o]nnions  which  were  stated  to  have  been  lately 
pidilidy  ]':caclicd  .•inmng  the  nobles  and  commons  of  the 

lealni  heretical,  and  othor  fourtocn  ciioncous,  in^tnlctions  j  entirely  incredible  in  the  circumstances,    'it  iii  n  !::ted  il 
wire  ininicdiate]3-des])atLhed  to  the  binl'opsc.f  London  and  i  some  time  after  he  was  driven  from  tlv.   l*ni\LM>iiv  In.-  v. 
Liueolii,  cnjeiniii:;  thoin  to  take  the  most  rigorous  mcasuioj  |  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charge  of  he:i.>y  Ijr 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slid  doctrines ;    and  ujion  that  .  Pope  Urban  VI. :    this  appears  to  rest  on  rofliirisr  i;:i-!'- 
letter?  in;ui(l:ito;\  ^\\ie  Ibithwith  is-sucd  by  the  bishop  of '[  than  a  letter  of  Wycliffe's,  without  date,  addressed  to  i> 
Lincoln,  charging  all  ecclesiastical  lunctioniuicstliionghout  '  holines*,  published  by  Lewis  from  a  MJ:.  in  the  Bodivitaa. 


and  documents  than  has  yet  been  instituted. 

Wycliffe  is  supposed  to  have  spent  tb.c  remainder  • ' !  '= 
lite  ill  his  parish  of  Lutterworth,  where  howe\er  his  l^n 
was  more  active  than  ever.  Indeed  the  literary  pi-.'fomi- 
an ces  which  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  pjiv.'-.-M;! 
alter  this  date  make  an  amount  of  com]>ovitjon  vhii;Ii  i< 
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in  •which  ho  says,  '  If  I  nji^ht  tinvcl  m  my  own  person,  I  | 
would,  with  God's  will,  go  to  the  pope.  Hut  ("liiist  has 
needed  mc  to  the  contraiy,  and  tiuight  mo  more  obei.-h  to 
God  than  to  man.'  It  is  supposed  that  ho  had  had  an  ' 
attack  of  paralysis  before  this  time.  He  recovered  j)ar- 
tially,  but  fomul  it  necessary  to  hire  another  priest,  John 
Pumeye,  to  assist  him  in  his  parish  duties,  ami  also  to  act 
■s  his  amanuensis.  At  last,  while  he  was  in  his  cluu-ch 
hearing  mass  on  Holy  Innocents'  da}',  the  291  h  of  Decem- 
ber, l5u,  jnst  as  the  liost  was  about  to  he  elevated,  he 
was  thrown  down  by  another  violent  iit  of  palsy,  and  he 
never  spoke  more,  but  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

In  tne  obscurity  in  which  much  of  the  history  of 
Wycliffe  still  continues  to  be  ijivolved,  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  man  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  He 
was  probably  honest,  in  so  far  as  Iionesty  consists  in  sin- 
cerity, and  he  may  have  been  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
ftarwhat  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Hut  actually  he 
«ai  scarcely  called  upon  to  make  any ;  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  pre- 
ftrments  in  the  church  which  he  professed  himself  anxious 
to  pull  down ;  and  in  his  attacks,  ooth  upon  the  mendicant 
fiwra,  with  whom  he  began,  and  upon  the  pope  and  the 
Other  heads  of  the  clergy,  who  next  fell  under  his  lasli, 
he  evidently  gratified  his  personal  resentments,  as  well  as 
maintained  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  reason 
and  true  religion.  Whatever  other  Christian  qualities 
alto  there  may  be  in  his  writings,  there  is  at  least  very 
^tle  of  Christian  meekness  or  charity.  His  intolerance 
ttid  violence,  and  often  his  coarseness  of  invective,  are 
vnmeasiired.  As  for  the  particular  opinions  which  he  Iield, 
it  ia  not  quite  easy  to  say  what  they  really  were  on  various 
points,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  they  were  probably  ditferent 
At  different  times  of  his  life ;  secondly,  we  arc  by  no 
ttcans  certain  whether  many  of  the  writings  attributed  to  i 
Urn  are  really  his.  But  generally  his  views  appear  to  have 
iMcmbled  those  of  Calvin  more  nearly  than  those  of  any 
MBier  great  leader  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
Ibiy.  To  some  of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  church  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  end  of  his 
Wk :  it  may  be  doubted,  for  instance,  if  he  disapproved  of 
«fher  pilgrimages  or  the  worship  of  images ;  purgatory 
he  evidently  believed  in  to  the  last ;  and,  what  is  not  very 
Cttdly  reconciled  with  his  repeated  denunciations  of  the 

Bpal  power  as  Antichrist,  he  addresses  Pope  Urban  in  the 
ter  mentioned  above  as  the  greatest  of  Christ's  vicars 
Upon  earth,  and  in  another  of  his  treatises,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  shortly  before,  that  entitled  '  On  the 
Truth  of  Scripture,'  he  describes  it  as  being  nothing  less 
than  paganism  for  a  man  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  apos- 
toKc  see.  In  his  doctrinal  theology  he  was  a  strong  pre- 
dMtinarian  and  necessitarian.  On  the  subject  of  clmrch 
government  ho  was  an  independent  and  voluntary  of  the 
most  extreme  description ;  opposed  to  episcopacy,  op- 
posed to  establishments,  opposed  to  endowments,  holding 
that  the  clergy  should  be  supported  only  by  alms,  and  that 
evciy  man  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  church  to  himself. 
In  the  maintenance  of  those  opinions  his  eamestne:js 
and  pnaeion  and  the  dexterity  of  his  logic  arc  far  more 
remarkable  than  any  impression  he  leaves  of  solidity  of 
Jodfrmcnt,  or  of  a  considerate  and  reflecting  mind.  Nor 
has  nis  style  any  grace,  or  other  attraction,  except  its  oc- 
casional energy  or  vehemence.  Of  his  writings,  the  fullest 
catalognc  that  has  been  attempted  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Vftughan  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  41-t-43l!,  which  is  copied  by  Mr. 
Le  riasCpp.  435-150).  But  upon  this  subject  the  reader 
should  see  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Todd  in  the  preface  to  •  The 
Last  Age  of  the  Church,'  and  also  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  *  An  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,  attributed 
to  Wicliffe,'  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  for  the  Camden  Society,  4to.,  London, 
1S42.  Most  of  Wyclitfe's  writings,  or  supposed  writings, 
still  remain  in  MS.  Even  of  liis  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  only  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed; 
flrst,  by  liis  biojjrapher,  the  Itev.  ,Tohn  Lewis,  minister  of 
Margate,  in  folio,  iii  1731 ;  atcain  in  41  o.,  in  IRIO,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Babcr.  of  the  British 
Museum ;  and  lately,  for  the  thiixl  time,  in  Hamster's  •  Eng- 
lish Hexapla,' 4to.,'L6nd.,  1841.  'The  public,"  says  Mr. 
I<e  Bas,  in  the  preface  to  his  •  Life  of  'Viclif,"  *  will  be  gra- 
tiHed  to  learn  that  the  University  of  Oxford  is  about  to 
publish  Wiclifs  version  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that 


the  Rev.  J.  Foii^hall,  and  F.  Madden,  F.sfj.,  buth  librarians 
of  thi>  Britihh  Museum,  are  picparing  the  sjiuie  for  the 
Clarendon  Press.'  The  work  llius  announced  however  has 
not  yet  sippeaied.  A  volume  consisting  of  extracts  fiom 
some  of  \\yclifie"s  unprinted  writings  was  publi-shed  about 
ten  years  asjo  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

(There  is  an  acccunt  <:l'  WyclifTe  in  Fox's  '  Martyrs,' 
which  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  There  are  also  long 
articles  about  him  in  the  iirst  edition  of  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica,'  1700,  vol.  vi.,  part  2,  pp.  42.^7-l2tJti ;  in 
'British  Bioj:ra])hy,'  12  vols.  Hvo.,  1773,  vol.  i.,  pp.  ll-;"»2; 
and  in  Chalmers's  'Dictionary,'  1817,  vol.  xxxii..  pj).  27- 
38.    The  separate  Lives,  by  the  Rev.  .John  Lewis  ilhat 

{lublished  in  1719 ;  for  the  last  time,  at  the  Clarendon 
'ress,  in  1820),  by  Dr.  Robert  Vaughan  ( 1828,  and  .second 
edition,  1831),  and  by  the  Rev.  Webb  Le  Has,  now  principal 
of  Huileybury  College  (1832  ■,  have  been  mentioned  above. 

WYCO.MBE,  CHIPPING,  or  HIGH  '^^'YCOMBE,  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  the  southern  part 
of  Buckinghamshire,  29  miles  from  London.  From  the 
discovery  of  a  Roman  tessellated  pavement  and  Roman 
coins,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  Roman  settlement 
here.  Wycombe  was  a  market-town  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
(1422-14G1;.  Some  authorities  state  that  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  obtained  a  ceutuiy  earlier,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  governing  charter  up  to  183i>  was 
granted  13  Charles  II.  The  niling  body  was  self-elected. 
The  borough  has  returned  two  members  to  Pariiament 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  town  principally  con- 
sists of  one  wide  long  street,  foi-ming  part  of  the  nigh  road 
from  London  to  Oxford,  with  smaller  streets  branching 
from  the  main  street.  The  river  Wick  passes  through  the 
town,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Great  Marlow,  about 
six  miles  south  of  Wycombe.  A  stream  called  the  Rye 
rises  near  the  town,  and,  rather  more  than  two  miles  from 
it,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  joins  the  Wick.  There 
are  paper-  and  corn-mills  on  these  two  streams.  Tlie  ge- 
neral appearance  of  Wycombe  is  that  of  a  well  built 
nmrket-town.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  building  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  a  highly  ornamental  tower,  108 
feet  high,  of  later'date.  The  altar-piece,  St.  Paul  preach- 
ing to  the  Britons,  is  by  Mortimer.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
valued  at  140/.  i)er  annum.  The  town-hall,  erected  in  17i')7, 
is  supported  0!i  thirty-four  &tone  pillars.  There  are  places  of 
woiiilnp  for  Baptihts,  Independents,  and  Methodists.  The 
grammar-school  is  of  antient  foundation,  and  is  partly 
supported  by  an  endowment  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  I83I  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  paiis 
of  the  town  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parliamentary  borouirh 
was  930-  The  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  included 
the  town.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  parliamentary  borough 
was  made  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  which  comprises 
an  agricultural  district  of  about  4(MX)  acres,  with  a  poinila- 
tion  amounting  in  1S31  to  973  pereons.  Tlie  right  ol" 
voting  before  this  ])eriod  was  in  the  mayor,  bailitfs,  and 
burgesses :  the  greatest  number  of  burgesses  in  the  j)re- 
ceding  thirty  years  had  not  exceeded  I'il :  and  there  hud 
not  been  a  contested  election  during  that  time.  The 
number  of  pariiamenfary  electors  for  the  borough  was 
about'  4tX)  in  1840.  The  number  of  municipal  burgesses  in 
1837  waj  2;J5.  Tlie  governing  body  of  the  corporation 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  12  councillore.  The  income 
of  the  corporation  is  about  200^,  and  arises  from  tolls, 
dues,  and  rents  and  fines.  Tlie  principal  item  of  expendi- 
ture is  the  maintenance  of  the  borough  police.  The  entire 
parish  and  parliamentary  borough  coin])ri»cs  C3«0  acres, 
and  in  1841  the  population  was  G4S0.  The  area  of  the  old 
parliamentary  borough  was  120  acres,  with  a  population  of 
3181  in  1841  ;  that  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  the  old  bo- 
rough, was  G2C0  acres,  and  the  population  in  1H41  was 
3290.  The  hamlets  or  villaKcs  of  W,vcombc  Marches  a:id 
Loudwater  are  in  Wycombe  ])arish:  the  latter  is  a  i)iipe- 
tual  curacy,  valued  at  132'.  per  annum. 

(Lvsons'  Burkinghaniiliire:  MimicijMl  Rrpoils,  &c.; 

WVDLEaUA,  a  jjenus  of  plants  bclongmg  to  the  natural 
order  UmbelliferBB.  It  was  named  by  De  Candollc  in 
honour  of  II.  Wvdler,  who  has  written  a  moiiojrraph  on 
the  genus  Sciophularia.  Wydlerla  is  diMniguished  by 
possessing  a  calyx  with  the  margin  obsolete ;  the  petals 
ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  acuminate  with  the  point  inflexed ; 
the  fmit  ovate,  rather  didynious,  crowned  by  the  short 
stvlopodium,  and  short  reflcxcd  styles;  the  mericarps 
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somowhal&t'mitorek'  and  latlitr  contiacteil  at  tlic  maiij'ms, 
funiiiiliL'd  '.viili  5  iilirorin  thickish  obtuse  ribs  at  equal  dis- 
tiuurcs  and  the  fmiows  bt'twcci  these  ribs  iuniishcd  with 
a  si:iple  vilta ;  the  conimissure  is  narrow  and  has  two  vitta? ; 
and  the  vitlit'  very  naiTOw.  Tliero  i-i  but.  one  species  of 
this  ;jenus,  wliicliis  a  native  cf  the  West  Indies  at  Puerto 
Kico.  where  it  is  cultivated  with  Musa  paradiaiaca  and 
Lepidium  Virginicuin.  It  is  asmootii  plant,  with  a  terete 
branched  erect  stem  about  a  foot  high,  witli  ternate  leaves, 
nuiltifid  leaflets,  and  cuneated  lobes.  According  to  Koch, 
it  hai  an  affinity  with  parsley  {Petroselininn)  and  fennel 
( Ftr/itriihun),  but  diifers  from  them  in  the  petals  ending 
in  tapering  points.  The  rays  of  the  umbels  are  from  12  to 
14  in  number,  and  the  leaves  are  stifF.  It  is  called,  from 
the  place  where  it  grows,  Wydleria  Porton'censis. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Amminc(P,  or  Orlho- 
x]u>i'i/tr/',  puitcijugiilte  rnutructtp  of  Koch.  To  this  tribe 
belonir  the  most  imporfanl  genera  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
as  (.'ieuta.  Celery  [Apiimi^,  I'ai-sley  (Petrosrlinum),  Ilelo- 
M-ir.diuni,  Bislioji  s-\vced  'Amnii\  Caraway  (Curinn'}.  Earth' 
nut  {liitiiini?i},  Pimpinella,  Skirret  (Geum),  and  Bupleu- 
rum. 

WYE.     [KENi.] 

WYE.     [Skver.n.1 

WYEllMAN.     [Weykhm.vn.] 

WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM,  or  WILLIA:\I  DE  or  OF, 
was  born  at  Wykeham  or  Wickham  in  Ilamijshire,  in  the 
year  l;i'24,  and,  as  his  biographer  liishop  Lowth  has  shown, 
some  time  between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. There  is  reason  1o  believe  that  he  did  not  take 
his  name  from  his  native  village,  the  same  name  being 
borne  by  several  of  his  relations  Uving  in  his  own  day,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  born  there.  All  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  about  his  father  and  mother  is  that  their 
Chrintian  names  were  John  and  Sibyl :  if  his  father  bore 
the  name  of  Wykohani,  he  appeaw  to  have  also  passed  by 
that  of  Lona:  or'Longe,  and  to  have  had  an  elder  brother 
who  was  called  Henry  Aas.  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  both,  although  poor,  of  creditable  descent,  as  well  as 
of  reputJible  character. 

He  was  put  to  school  at  Winchester,  not  by  his  father, 
who  had  not  the  means,  but  by  some  wealthy  patron,  who 
is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nicholas 'Uvedale,  loitl 
of  the  manor  of  Wvkeham  and  governor  of  Winchester 
Castle.  The  tradition  further  asserts  that,  after  leaving 
school,  he  became  secretary  to  Uvedale  ;  and  that  he  was 
secretary  to  the  constable  of  Winchester  Castle  is  slated  in 
a  wiiltiii  account  compiled  in  his  own  time.  Aflerwauls 
he  is  said  to  have  been  reconmiended  by  Uvedale  to 
Kdyndon,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  then  bv  those  two 
f.iiMuls  to  have  been  made  known  to  King  Rdwaid  III. 
'J'lieie  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
studied  at  Oxford,  ns  has  been  aftirmed  by  some  of  the 
later  writers  of  his  life.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had 
not  had  a  univei-sily  education,  and  that  he  never  pre- 
tended to  any  skill  in  the  favourite  scholastic  Knrning  of 
his  age.  His  strength  lay  in  his  natural  genius,  in  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  talent  for  business;  and  pro- 
biibly  the  only  art  or  .science  he  had  much  cultivated  was 
arehilecture, 

lie  is  said  in  an  auticnt  contemporary  account  tohave  been 
broiighl  to  court  when  he  was  no  more  than  three  or  four 
and  twenty,  \\hich  would  be  about  the  year  134S  :  but  the 
earliest  oflice  wliich  there  is  the  evidence  of  records  for  his 
luuing  held  is  that  of  derk  of  all  the  king's  works  in  his 
manors  of  Iltuile  and  Yethamp»ted,  his  patent  for  which  is 
dated  10th  of  May,  13.')(>.  On  the  3l)th  of  October  in  the 
same  year  he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  kine"s  works  at  the 
castle' and  in  the  purk  of  Windsor.  It  is  affirmed  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  to  have  been  at  his  instiijalion  that  King 
Edward  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  great  part  of  Windsor 
CiU-^tle.  Wykeham  had  the  sole  superintendence  of  the 
work.  Queeiiborough  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Shtpi)y,  was 
also  built  under  his  direction. 

Till!  King  now  l)egan  to  re\\ard  him  bovmtilully.  He 
had  probably  t  aken  deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age  ;'  Low  th 
finds  him  de»iirnated  '  clericus,"  or  clerk,  in  13."J2.  It  was 
not  howe\er  till  the  ;"5tli  of  December,  IIJGI,  that  he  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  acolyte:  he  was  ordained  sub- 
deacon  on  the  12th  of  Mavch,  KiU2,  and  priest  on  the  12th 
of  June  jollowinij.  Meanwhile  his  first  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, the  rectory  of  Pidhani  in  Norfolk,  had  been  c(m- 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  king's  presentation  on  the  30th  of 


November,  1357.  On  the  1st  of  March,  13.">.).  he  v  r.-  -,  .-. 
setitcd  by  the  king  to  the  prebend  of  Flixton,  in  thv  il-.,. ;. 
of  Lichfield.  On  the  16th  of  April  following  hi-  ...  1  ; 
grant  of  200/.  a  year  from  the  crown,  over  and  al:;r.,.  r.i 
his  former  appointments,  till  he  should  gel  quiet  po^!*'.?;  -, 
of  the  church  of  Pulham,  his  induction  into  which  \.:.;2 
had  been  opjrascd  by  the  court  of  Home.  On  the  hrl:  i ' 
July  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chief  warv'.cn  l.I 
surveyor  of  the  king's  castles  of  Windsor,  I.«eds,  Dov,.:.::jj 
Iladlam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  \\'i:.U  . 
Wichemer,  and  sundry  other  castles  and  manors.  wi:l:'!.t 
parks  belonging  to  them.  On  the  Dth  of  May,  IJtXi.  ^n 
received  the  king's  grant  of  tlie  deanery  of  the  royal  iV 
chapel  or  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin-le-Graiiii,  L^- 
don.  In  October,  13ti0,  he  attended  upon  the  kia;  :t 
Calais,  probably  in  quality  of  public  notary,  wlun  :!.i 
treaty  of  Bretigny  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  tlic  caiL^  ii' 
Edward  and  King  John  of  France.  Numerous  additii  r.^.' 
preferments  in  the  church,  for  which  we  iui:>t  rtft-r  ;!i: 
reader  to  the  elaborate  detail  given  by  Lowth,  werehiip ! 
upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  years.  B>  Jur, 
1363,  moreover  he  had  been  appointe<l  to  the  uiScr  r 
warden  and  justiciary  of  the  king's  forests  on  Ihii  -'.■li 
Trent.  On  the  1 4th  o'f  March,  1 3C4,  he  1  lud  by  nnii  etc:  ; 
an  a-ssignment  of  twenty  shillings  a  day  out  dl'  the  a- 
chequer.  On  the  11th  of  May,  13G4,  he  was  mnJe  kecTtr 
of  the  privy  seal,  and  soon  alter  he  is  styled  secrelsrylj 
t  he  king,  or  what  we  should  now  call  principal  &ecrc!aA\i 
state.  In  May,  13(j5.  he  was  commissioned  by  the  L:'n:. 
with  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  thu  earl  of  ArLC-iii 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the  king  of  Scotland  ^Ibvt-IIL 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  134ti;i,  and  llie  ;fi- 
longing  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots.  Ami  not  Ions  ara 
this  he  is  designated,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the '  Feeder*,' i-},::! 
of  the  privy  council  and  governor  of  the  crreat  cuuncil.wuch 
phrases  however  Lowth  supposes  do  not  express  tillfs  u 
office,  but  only  the  great  influence  and  authority  vrhithk 
had  in  those  assemblies.  '  'i  here  are  several  'other  p^ 
ferments,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,'  adds  liowtb,  '*'u<!L 
he  is  foid  to  have  held ;  but  1  do  not  monlion  them  be 
cause  the  authorities  produced  for  them  arc  such  as  I  ru- 
not  entirely  depend  upon.  And,  as  to  his  ecclcsibtial 
benefices  already  mentioned,  the  practice  of  cxehanzin; 
them  was  then  so  common  that  'tis  hard  to  deteTCUQep»' 
cisely  which  of  them  he  held  altogether  at  any  one  tint' 
There  is  extant  however  an  account  given  in  by  hiniteli* 
occasion  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  V.  asrainst  piunlitii& 
of  the  entire  number  and  value  of  his  church  beneiict&.b 
the  matter  stood  in  the  year  13GG ;  and  from  this  statenxH 
in  which  Wykeham  calls  himself  *  Sir  William  of  Vy«- 
ham,  clerk,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  secretan' ofu^ 
lord  the  illustrious  king  of  England,  and  keeper  of  hisPti'J 
seal,  it  appears  that  Ihe  total  produce  of  tWe  v.liidi  h 
had  held  w-lien  the  account  was  demanded  wasi^H.  6<.9i- 
and  of  those  of  which  he  remained  in  posst'ssioii  v'uti  >'- 
was  given  in,  842/. 

All  these  inferior  dignities  however  it  is  to  be  presuaie'' 
that  he  resigned  wlien,  upon  the  death  of  Wiltiaai  i 
Edyngdon,  on  the  8th  of  October,  13(30,  he  was  iicsi- 
dialely,  ujjon  the  king's  earnest  recommendation,  v'iccfni 
by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Winchester  to  .succeed  hisib 
bishop  of  that  sec.  He  was  not  consecrated  till  the  iwh 
of  October  in  the  year  following:  but  this  delav,  till  i:i 
adjustment  was  etfected  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of '..'.ii 
royal  authority  and  the  court  of  Home,  was  evidently  wc-- 
sioned,  as  Lowth  has  shown,  only  by  a  contiMilion  be!««s 
the  king  and  the  pope  as  to  which  of  thc*m  slicuiJ  hi-'' 
the  largest  share  ui  Wvkeham's  promotion.  Mtanwlu'r 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  lord  high  chanctiiorc: 
England ;  he  was  confirmed  in  that  office'  on  the  17th  ■.; 
September,  13C7. 

He  continued  chancellor  till  the  14th  of  March.  1371. 
when  he  delivered  back  to  the  king  Iwth  the  great  ami 
the  privy  seals,  onthe  change  of  ministry  made  i;i  ccah 
pliance  with  a  petition  presented  shortly  bel'ore  by  Uk 
Lords  and  Commons,  complaining  of  the  mischiffs  whidi 
had  resulted  from  the  government  of  the  kingdom  havi::S 
for  a  long  time  been  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  chuTch". 
and  praying  that  secular  men  only  might  be  appointed  tj 
the  principal  offices  both  in  the  Jiing's  courts  and  house- 
hold. There  is  no  appearance  however  of  this  comp7ai::t 
beintr  specially  directed  again  any  part  of  the  co:idi:».t .  i' 
the  bishop  of  AYincliestcr,"who  a&sisted  at  the  cercmo;i\  oi 


tuting  his  successor  in  the  chancellorship,  and  seem% 
fe  for  years  after  this  continued  to  retain  both  Ihe 
>  of  the  king  and  the  good  will  of  the  parliament, 
ten  to  imve  remained  in  habits  of  intimate  and  con- 
kl  connection  with  the  DuUc  of  Lancaster,  to  whose 
Ice  the  removal  of  the  clergy  from  the  offices  of  state 

tn  liavo  been  owing. 

Ihis  tiniL'  the  biuhons  of  Winchester  had  no  fewer 
weive  different  caatles  or  palaces,  all  furnished  and 
lined  as  places  of  residence.  Wykeham's  first  under- 

aOer  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  see  was 
lU>oiit  a  thorough  repair  of  these  episcopal  houses. 
Dst  him  nhovc  2(),(XJ0  marks.  He  also  applied  him- 
tth  great  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  reformation  of 

in  the  niomisterics  and  religions  houses  of  all  sorts 
Jiout  hLs  diocese  :  the  antient  hospital  of  St,  Cross, 
rkeford,  near  Winchester,  founded,  in  1132,  by  the 
I  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  to  Kin^  Stephen, 
licular  engajred  much  of  his  attention,  and  the 
^  of  the  charity  were  indebted  to  his  persevering 
ins  for  the  restoration  of  many  rights  and  benefits 
Ihey  had  oriffinaily  enjoyed,  but  of  which  they  had 
br  a  Jonp  time  defrauded.  But  the  object  which 
he  first  chiefly  occupied  hitn  was  his  own  great 
lion  of  two  coilejjcs  in  which  students  might  be 
kI  •  for  the  honour  of  God  and  incrciise  of  his  wor- 
V  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Chriatian  failh, 
f  Ihe  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.' 
reparalory  collcfje  or  school  at  Winchester  was 
1  in  11173 ;  and  he  had  before  this  purchased  most 
fmund  in  tiic  city  of  Oxford  upon  which  his  college 
."  ■■       ■'  d  New  College,  to  which  that  at  Winches- 

!  as  a  nursery,  was  afterwards  built, 
ir  jiiDiis  and  patriotic  exertions  however  were  inter- 

for  a  time  by  a  political  storm  which  rose  against 
Ihop  in  137G.  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
ie  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  council  establisiied 
Nrilitend  Ihe  conduct  of  affairs  on  the  petition  of 
rliament  which  met  in  April  of  that  year;  and  in 
aence  became  a  principal  object  of  the  resentment 
I>uke  of  Lancaster  and  his  party,  who.  after  the 
it  the  Black  Prince  in  June,  and  Ihe  rise  of  the 
lent  in  July,  took  possession  of  the  superannuated 
fing  king,  and  proceeded  to  overthrow  all  the 
I  that  had  been  lately  made  in  the  government,  and 
It,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  ruin  of  all  concerned  in 

By  the  duke"s  contrivance  eight  articles  were  ex- 

against  the  bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  ne\t 
ilmas  term,  charging  him  witli  various  acts  of 
Iry  defalcation,  oppression,  and  other  sorts  of  mis- 
paent  while  he  had  been  in  office  many  years  before 
ier  of  the  privy  seal  and  lord  chancellor.  He  was 
m  his  defence,  before  a  commission  of  bishops,  peers, 
ivy  councillors,  about  the  middle  of  November,  when 
Int  was  given  agaiast  him  upon  one  of  Ihe  articles, 
Bg  at  the  utmost  a  mere  irregularity;  and  upon  this, 
ihe  influence  that  then  prevailed  at  court,  an  order 
mediately  issued  fortheserjiie.stration  of  the  revenues 
bishopric,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  forbidden. 
Icing's  name,  to  come  within  2i)  miles  of  ihe  court. 
Rt  parliament,  which  met  on  the  27th  of  January, 
ras  wholly  devoted  to  Ijincaster ;  and  when,  soon 
)n  the  petition  of  the  Uommons,  an  act  of  general 
,  was  issued  by  the  king,  in  consideration  of  its  bt-ing 
kr  of  his  jubilee,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  alone  was 
tly  excepted  out  of  its  provisions.  All  this,  in  the 
mancea  of  the  time,  may  be  taken  as  the  l»est  attes- 
io  Wykeham's  patriotism  and  integrity.  His  brethren 
clergy  however  assembled  in  convocation  now  took 
cause  with  great  zeal ;  and,  whether  in  consequence 
r  bold  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  king,  or 
lie  other  reason,  it  was  soon  deemed  expedient  to 
>€  proceedings  against  him,  and  on  the  18th  of  .Tune 
ftporalities  were  restored  to  him,  on  condition  of 
ttng  out  three  thips  of  war  for  the  defence  of  the 
im  and  maintaining  them  at  sea  for  a  quarter  of  a 

And  even  from  this  mulct  he  was  released  on  the 
on  of  Richard  IL,  a  few  days  after.  But  the  loss 
heless  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  his  prose- 
js  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000  marks. 
K>ntinued  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  and  conBdence 
liaroent  during  the  minority  of  the  new  king.     In 

KB  one  of  a  commission  appointed  on  the  peti- 
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tion  of  the  Commons  to  examine  inio  the  stale  of  thb 
revenue  and  the  kingtlom,  with  full  powers  to  call  before 
them  all  persoas  who  had  been  in  office  either  during  the 
current  or  the  Ijite  reign.  Again,  after  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  cf  Wat  Tyler  and  his  followers,  in  the  next 
year,  the  bishop  of  Wincncster  was  one  of  the  seventeen 

f>oraons  proposed  by  the  Commons  to  be  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  them  on  the  condition  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on 
various  occasions  afterwards  a  similar  tribute  was  paid  to 
his  popularity  aiid  weight  of  character.  As  soon  as  he 
was  rofeased  from  his  troubles  he  hastened  to  apply  Jiim- 
stlr  anew  to  the  carrying  furivard  and  completion  of  his 
two  colleges.  The  business  of  teachiiig  appears  to  have 
commenced  both  at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford  in  1373 ; 
Pone  LTiban  VL's  bull  of  licence  for  founding  Winchester 
College  was  granted  Ist  June,  1378;  the  building  of  the 
College  at  Oxford,  which  he  called  '  St.  Mary  College  of 
Winchester  in  Oxford,"  was  begun  in  1380,  and  was  finished 
in  138<J;  that  of  the  college  at  Winchester  was  begun  in 
1387,  and  was  finished  in  131)3.  The  papal  bull  confinn 
ing  the  statutes  of  the  college  at  Oxford  is  dated  19th 
July,  1398.  And  as  soon  as  his  two  colleges  were  erected, 
he  entered  upon  another  great  work,  which  still  remains  a 
monument  of  his  taste  and  mmiificence :  he  resolved  to 
rebuild  his  cathedral  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
This  undertaking  he  commenced  in  1395,  and  he  jiisfc 
lived  to  see  it  brought  to  a  close  m  about  ten  years  afler^ 
[Winchester.] 

Tlie  bishop  of  Winchester  was  one  of  the  fourteen  per 
sons  appointed  in  13.%,  on  the  petition  of  the  parliament 
instigated  by  the  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  I 
be  a  council  to  the  king  for  one  year,  and  in  fact  for  tha 
term  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  government.  As  soo  ^ 
as  the  parliament  was  dismissed,  Richard  made  an  attempt!^ 
to  break  from  the  yoke  thus  imposed  upon  him  ;  the  com-- 
mission  and  statute  appointing  the  council  were  declared 
by  the  judges,  on  the  roval  command,  to  be  illegal  and 
null,  and  to  have  involved  all  who  had  been  concerned  it 
procuring  them  in  the  guilt  of  treason.  Upon  this  the  Ouke^^ 
of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  raised  an  army  of  'lO.Ot 
men.     Having  encamped  before  London,  they  sent  a  di 

Cutation,  of  which  the  bishop  of  WinchcAtor  was  a  mera'« 
er,  to  the  king:   the  depulies  were  graciously  receive;? 
and  returned  with  jiroposals  for  nn  accommodation  ;  1 
in  the  mean  time  a  t>ody  of  forces  which  had  been  raised 
Ihe  king  in  Wales  and  Cheshire,  under  the  command  of  1 
minion,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  was  encountered  by  the  Karl*] 
of  Derby  and  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  confederated  lordt^ 
at  Radcott  Bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  and  entirely  defeated^ 
This  blow  compelled  Richard  to  yield  tor  the  present.. 
But  in  May,  1389,  another  revolution  in  the  government 
was  effected  by  the  king  suddenly  declaring  himself  to  ' 
of  age,   and  removing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  I 
friends  from  the  council-board.     He  did  not  however  di 
pense  with  Ihe  services  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
on  the  contraiy,  forced  him  again  to  accept  the  gieat  sei 
Wykeham  remained  chancellor  till  the  27th  of  September,'] 
131)1,  when  he  retired  from  office,  Gloucester  having  bv 
this  time  been  restored  to  his  place  in  Ihe  council,  and  af 
parties  having  been  lor  the  present  again  reconciled,  in 
great  measure,  it  is  probable,  through  the  bishop's  mediii 
tion.     From  this  date  Wvkeham  appears  to  have  lakei 
little  or  no  share  in  public  affaire.     In  131)7,  when  th« 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  put  to  death,  and  several  of  thoi 
who  hatl  joined  him  in  taking  arms  in  138(5  were  altainti 
for  that  treason,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  othei-s  wer 
at  Ihe  intercession  of  the  Commons,  declared  by  the  kinj 
from  the  throne  in  parliament  not  to  have  been  implicatei 
in  what  their  fellow-commisaioners  had  done.     Wjkehatl 
was  present  in  the  parliament  held  301  h  September,  \W%' 
when  Richard  was  deposed,  and  also  in  Ihe  first  pRrliamcntl 
of  Henry  IV.,  summoned  a  few  days  aller;   but  this  waflfj 
the  lost  which  he  attended.    He  continued  however  in  th^l 
active  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties  for  two  or  three] 
years  longer,  and  was  able  to  transact  business  till  within] 
four  days  of  his  dealh,  which  took  place  at  South  Waltham,| 
abo»it  eight  o'clock  on  Uie  morning  of  Saturday  tlie  27th ' 
of  September,  1404. 

(Li/'c,  by  Robert  Lowlh,  D.D.,  2nd  edition,  Sro^  Lon- 
don, 1754.) 

WYMONDHAM.     [Nnni-or.K.] 

WV'NANTS.  JOHAN,  one  of  Ihe  best  of  the  DuU 
landscape-painters,  was  born  at  Haarlem  about  the 
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10(K).  Lillle  is  known  about  him ;  lie  is  not  mentioned  by 
Iloubiakcn ;  nnd  Van  Gool,  who  notices  this  omission  of 
Ilouljraken,  lived  at  too  late  a  period  to  be  enabled  to 
learn  any  laets  of  his  life.  Wynants  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  miister  of  Wouvverman,  to  whom  some  of  his 
pictures  have  been  attributed.  He  was  fond  of  amuse- 
ment, and  idled  much  of  his  time  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
ami  his  pictures  are  accordingly  few  in  number.  lie  gene- 
rally painted  small  pictures,  coloured  with  great  transpa- 
rency :  the  figures  and  cattle  in  them  are  not  painted  by 
himself;  a  fact,  says  D'Argenville,  which  Wynants  endea- 
voured to  keep  a  secret.  These  parts  of  his  pictures  were 
painted  by  several  masters, — by  Van  Tlmlden,  Ostade, 
\Vonvverman,  Lingelbach,  and  A.  Vandevelde,  which  gives 
an  additional  value  to  his  works.  In  Pilkington's  Dic- 
tionary, and  some  other  books,  1070  is  given  as  the  date  of 
Wynants'  death,  Init  there  is  a  picture  in  the  gallery  of 
Schleifsheim  by  him,  dated  1073 :  Iiis  name  also  is  written 
in  the  painters'-company's  book  of  Haarlem  for  the  year 
1677.  (D'Argenvi'ile,  P'ios  des  PehUrcs ;  Dillis,  Gnuiildc 
zu  Sc/i/fiss/it'irn.') 

WYNDHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  the  third  baronet  of  that 
name,  distinguislicd  in  the  parliaments  of  t^ui'en  Anne  and 
the  first  two  Georges,  was  born  in  1CS7.  He  was  of  an 
antient  family  in  Somer.sctshire,  and  succeeded  at  an  early 
age  to  his  title  and  estate.  lie  was  educated  at  Kton  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxibnl,  and  aHerwards  tra\elled  for 
some  time  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was  eho&en  to  repre- 
sent his  native  county  in  parliament,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.  He  thus  entered  upon 
public  life  with  great  advantages,  which  his  abilities  well 
supported.  lie  associated  himself  with  the  Torj'  party,  and, 
fascinated  by  the  talents  of  Loixl  Bolingbrokc,  he  joined  in 
the  pleasures  as  well  >is  the  politics  of  that  nobleman. 
When  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  under  Oxford  and 
Uolingbroke  in  1710,  Wyndham  was  made  master  of  the 
buckhounds,  and  on  the  18th  .Tunc,  1711,  was  appointed 
secret ar}'-at-war.  In  August,  1713,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  November 
was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  the  dissensions  between 
Oxford  and  liolingbroke  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  was 
entirely  in  his  confidence.  When  the  lord  high  tretisurer 
was  disgraced,  Lord  Dolingbrokc  wished  to  have  the  trea^ 
sury  put  in  commi-«ion,  and  proposed  Wyndham  as  one  of 
the  five  commissioners ;  buttliis  arrangement  was  defeated 
by  the  sudden  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to 
the  vacant  office.  This  appointment,  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Tory  parly. 
The  suspicion  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Preleiukr  had  attached  to  many  of  the  Tory  ministers,  and 
to  none  more  than  to  Lord  liolingbroke.  Wyndham  himself 
wa.s  not  free  from  suspicion :  his  intimacy  with  Lortl  Boling- 
bioke  and  his  close  friendship  with  other  reputed  .Jacobites 
having  poi.itcd  him  out  as  one  re(juiring  to  be  watched. 
He  was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  summoned  by 
George  I.,  and  jjrolested  in  such  strong  lanjuage  against 
the  Mroclamation  by  which  the  late  parliament  had  been 
(!i-solvcd,  that  he  was  only  saved  from  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  by  Sir  Riiberl  Walpole,  who  jjersuaded  the 
Hou-e  of  (.'ommons  to  spare  him  with  a  re])rimand  from 
the  Spciker.  WliL-n  tiie  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender broke  out  in  171"»,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
l)rivy  council  that  Sir  W.  Wyndliam  was  concerned  in  a 
piOJHcled  rising  in  Somersetshire:  his  father-in-law  the 
duke  of  Somei-sut  offered  to  be  responsible  for  liim,  and 
desiied  that  he  might  not  be  taken  into  custody;  l>ut  the 
council  relused  1o  leave  him  at  large,  and  sent  C-oJonel 
Ilaske  to  arrest  him.  Sir  Willi;im.  on  lieing  taken  af  his 
i>wn  house,  contiived  to  escape  under  pretence  of  making 
prejjiuations  for  Ids  journey  to  London :  and  a  proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  ottering  10(H)/.  for  his.  apprehen- 
sion.  For  seme  time  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  liis  ])ur- 
sneis,  dijigni.scd  as  a  clergj-man,  but  finding  that  he  had 
little  clianei!  of  escape,  he  surrendered  himself.  an>l  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  any 
]ilnt  wh:itever  hy  lavour  of  the  Pretender;  and,  whether  on 
aceoii'.u  of  his  innocence,  the  failure  of  evidence,  or  thf: 
iuniK'Mv'e  of  hi.^  conneeii>;iis,  he  was  never  bri'ii'.'ht  to 
tiial. 

fie  was  h-nccforth  distintrnivhed  as  (vie  of  the  most 
active  and  able  meinlHMs  of  the  opposition.  He  opposcil 
Sir  Uoberl  Walpoie  on  almost  every  occaMon.  The  most 
vehemeul  and  pcihaps  the  best  speech  against  Waipole's 


Excise  scheme  was  delivered  by  him  in  1733.  Oi'  ti".  '.  ^ 
reported  speeches,  that  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  ?••.> 
tennial  Act  in  173t  may  be  pronounced  the  most  able  a-V: 
argumentative.  In  1739,  having  been  in  the  minority  \\\.j 
voted  against  the  address  on  tlie  Spanish  convention,  bi 
determined,  with  many  others,  to  secede  from  parlianitirt. 
In  expressing  tliis  resolution  he  applied  insultmg  tenuto 
the  majority  of  the  House,  and  was  indebted,  for  the  wcord 
time,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  judicious  forbearance  for  tiii 
escape  from  commitment  to  the  Tower.  Nolhinie;  could 
have  been  more  absurdly  impolitic  tlian  the  rfiremenl  rf 
the  opposition  from  all  further  contest  in  the  Hooee  cf 
Commons :  it  had  been  suggested  by  Ixird  BoUnsbroke. 
whose  counsels  were  often  more  mischievous  than  > is.-: 
and  the  mistake  was  so  evident,  that  the  secedci  a'l  k- 
turned  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session. 

The  influence  of  Wyndham  in  the  House  of  Comac:-< 
was  proved  by  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  JMtth  i.- 
1740.  He  had  united  the  Tories  and  a  considerable  jartr  ■•[ 
Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolc.  At"lt» 
death  this  union  was  dissolved — the  opposition  m  in- 
armed  of  half  its  power — and  for  some  time  the  nii-ii>i« 
had  little  to  dread  either  from  the  cloaiience  or  the  ni.^ 
l)ei-s  of  his  oiiponent".  He  died  at  Wells  in  SoiiK'niL't«!iik. 
July  17,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  ])y  his  son.  Sir  I'hirH 
Wyndham,  who  afterwards  inheritcil  the  title  uf  r« ■  li 
Egrcmont  from  his  uncle  the  duke  cf  Somer.>et.  ISy  Idi 
second  wife,  relict  of  William,  marquis  of  ]}laaJ:'<.':iJ.  li 
left  no  issue. 

Sir  William  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  lib  I'ir, 
and  in  parliament  was  remarkable  lor  the  force  and  >i.-j.-itU 
his  eloquence.  The  character  of  his  orator^'  has  been'Ja 
described  by  a  great  critic,  Mr.  Speaker  ()n!>low  :  'Tba 
was  much  gmcc  and  dignity  in  his  person,  and  the  sk 
in  his  speaking.  He  liiul  no  acquirements  of  leii;ni:r. 
but  his  eloquence,  imjiroved  by  use,  was  strong,  full,  ud 
without  affectation,  arising  chicfiy  from  his  clearne.%  pit- 
,  priety,  and  argumentation;  in  tne  method  of  which  t< 
by  a  sort  of  induction  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  hebii 
force  beyond  any  m.an  I  ever  lieard  in  public  d«'hate».  Es 
had  not  the  variety  of  wit  and  pleasantry  in  his  !;;<tir!id 
so  entertaining  in  Daniel  Pulteney  ;  but  there  was'a  tf::i 
and  power  in  his  speaking  that  alwa^'s  animated  liis.^lf 
and  his  hearers,  and,  with  the  decoration  of  his  ni&".'.i:. 
which  was  indeed  very  ornamental,  produced  not  dchib 
most  attentive,  respectful,  but  even  a  reverend  n-pid  v 
whatever  he  spoke.' 

(Tindal,  Continuation  of  lUi^m;  Coxe,  Memoim /if  ^-f 
R.  JFalpole;  Burnet's  Own  Ttmt^:  Chandler's  l>fij/ci; 
Collins,  Peerage,  bv  Sir  Egerton  Brjdges.) 

WYNTOUN,   A'NDREW,    a  rhyming   annalist,  W 

during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  aitd  «3 

prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Serf's  Inch  or'  I.^larJ.  "M 

Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Nothing  has  bccndist-ovircds 

to  his  parentage  or  the  periods  of  liis  birth  and  death.  icJ 

he   is  only  known   as  the    author   of   '  Tlie   Otyirjut 

Cronykil  of  Scotland,'  a  work  of  considerable  autlloiity  •■, 

Scottish  history,  during  the  interval   between  the  i\r,- 

mencement  of  "the  eleventh  and  that  of  the  fil'teL-nTli:-'.- 

tury.     It  is  valuable  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  S^  ":•' 

language  at  a  time  when  it  closelv  resembled  the  Kn-:.>. 

in   all   but  the  (Jallicisms  which   jiervade   Chiiuiv:  lcj 

i  Gower,  and  before  it  had  taken  that  distinct  provi-r.rJ 

j  form  which  it  exhibits  in  the  Scottish  poets  of  the  l»t;rr 

part  of  tlie  filteenth,  and  of  the  sixti>entii  centurv.    >V>t- 

I  toun  seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  difficult}  under  whifh 

1  all  rude  chroniclers  lie,  of  drawing  a  line  oi"  denia;Tr.'i<  ■■ 

i  between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign.     The  vo;\  !■  i'> 

vided  into  nine  books, 

I  '  In  hotii'iure  of  the  or<Irv<  nyno 

or  hnly  .inji'-lys,  \\i'.  qiihiK  d;  \> yu« 
'  ScTipt:irii  Uiiiyi,  on  Ivk  «;« 

I  I  wylloilc|iailP  now  tliis  tii-ti» 

,  In  >yno  lliikis.  nml  nmulit  iniS ; 

'  Aud  lli<>  rvr>l  Ilulu;  of  thi 

I  Soil  Irrtf  fi-i  ilio  U'pni'jrng 

I  orilic«:ulJc.' 


Aeeoidinirly  the  author  is  as  good  as  his  word.  ai!.!. '  •- 
ginning  at  the  creation,  he  passes  through  the  eieater  j:!-; 
!  of  Scripture  historj'  to  the  nnthological  period  of  G:n^v 
I  and  Rome,  muigling  the  sacred  and  profane  stranirtiv  to- 
J  gethtr,  and  describing  both  the  deluge  of  Scripture  and  JVni- 
;  calions  flood.  The  early  and  completely  fabulous  pa.-^  i* 
I  the  Scottish  annals  is  mixed  up  with  these  widely  di^ipo-s'-d 
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icles.  Four  books  out  of  the  nine  ai  e  finished  before 
rth  of  Chriat  is  narrated.  In  the  printed  edition  of 
ironicle  the  editor  has  very  properly  given  only  the 
sical  titles  of  the  chapters  which  do  not  refer  to  Scot- 
and  thus  of  these  four  books  only  a  few  fragments 
rinted.  Wyntoun  is  a  tedious  narrator,  but  he  is 
td  in  his  descriptions ;  and  the  stirring  events  he  has 
ord,  with  the  curious  traditions  of  national  supcr- 
i  mingled  witli  them,  give  the  book  considerable 
.lion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  obliged  to  Wyntoun 
uiy  striking  incidents  in  his  narrative  poems.  The 
latural  parentage  of  the  Seer,  in  the  '  Lady  of  the 
'  of  whom  it  is  said, 

'  or  nrum'i  liirth  itrai^c  tile*  were  told, 
IIU  mother  witched  a  miduigbt  Told/  ijcc. 

jn  from  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Macbeth  (book 
18).  The  following  is  an  instance  which  will  give 
illustration  of  Wyntoun's  style.  It  is  said  of  Sir 
Lindsay,  of  Gleneak,  in  a  battle  with  the  Highlanders 

•2— 

*  8ai  OD  Iiii  hon  he  tittaud  than 
Throw  the  body  he  itrak  a  man 
Wytht  bU  ipcn;  down  Ut  the  mlv : 
Tliat  man  hald  fast  hit  aw>n  ewotil 
Inlil  hia  ncvo.  and  wii  tlirnw,iii>l, 
Hu  prvwit  hym,  noucht  a<;ayiii!  standand 
That  be  wes'pro«iit  tti  Iho  nA. 
And  «\  Ih  n  Kwakr  iharc  ur  h'w  sword 
CntHm-'i  the  vtcmii  h-tliir  ami  the  buto 
Thro  ply  or  four,  aliovr  Ihii  inO- 
lie  «trnik  the  I.yndcioiy  to  tlie  I  uuo. 
Tliat  man  na  slfakc  gave  hot  tlat  una 
Fur  tharr  hu  dclt.' 

incident  is  adopted  by  Scott,  in  '  The  Lord  of  the 
canto  6,  thus : — 

'  Yet  iitill  on  {^ulonaay's  (Iprre  lord. 
Who  jirew'd  the  chasir  with  iMry  sword. 

He  riMlc  with  spenr  in  rfst : 
And  throngh  hl-i  bloody  tnrlans  liorcil, 

And  tlitoiigh  his  K.iUaut  hrcatt. 
Nail'd  to  the  t-aitli  tlic  moiinbiincer, 
Yet  wrilhvd  liim  nji  aK»iiisl  the  S]>e.'>r, 

And  awung  hb  broaid-iword  round  I 
^Sirmp,  »teel-l>oof,  imd  niisli  gave  way 
Unteatli  that  blow's  treinendoun  itwny, 

The  bluod  gukhi^  from  the  wound; 
And  the  grim  lord  uf  Colonmy 

Hath  turn'd  him  on  the  ground, 
Aud  laush'd  in  denth-pang,  that  hii  blule 
The  BOrtal  throat  lo  well  repaid.' 

re  are  several  MSS.  of  Wyntoun's  Chronicle  ;  one  in 
)tionian  collection,  anotncr  iu  the  Harlei.in,  and  a 
in  the  Advocates'  Librar)'.  The  best  is  however 
in  the  Royal  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  from 

Mr.  David  Macpherson  edited  the  printed  edition, 
In^  it  with  the  others.  This  maguiticent  specimen 
tish  typography  was  printed  in  175)5,  in  2  vols,  8vo. 
e  copies  of  it  seem  to  nave  been  printed  on  drawinjt- 
;  at  least  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  never  met  with 
>py  on  ordinary  paper.    It  contains  an  introduction, 

and  a  glossary. 


WYRE,  river.     [Lancashire.] 

WYl'HER.  GEORGE.     [Wither.] 

WYTTENBACH,  DANIIiL,  was  born  in  1746,  at  Bern, 
where  his  father,  Daniel  Wy  ttonbach,  was  then  pa^itor.  His 
father  distinguished  himself  by  several  theological  works, 
and  died,  in  1779,  being  then  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Marburg.  Young  Wyltenbach  studied  phi- 
lology at  MarDurg,  Gottingen,  and  Leyden,  and  in  the  last 
Elace  he  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Ruhnken,  to  whom  he 
ecame  particularly  attached.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  and  philosophy  in  the  Athenaeum  of 
Amsterdam,  which  is  now  called  after  him  the  Wytten- 
bach  Athenaeum.  From  Amsterdam  he  was  trans^rred, 
in  1779,  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  io  the  university  of 
Leyden,  of  which  he  and  Ruhnken  were  now  the  most  il- 
lustrious scholars.  He  remained  in  this  office  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  old  age  and  blind- 
ne.ss  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his  functions.  In 
1816,  at  the  age  of  70,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where,  lor 
a  short  time,  he  abstained  from  all  literaiy  exertions.  Two 
years  later  he  married  Johanna  Gallien,  a  woman  of  great 
acquirements  aud  talent,  who  distinguished  herself  as  a 
writer,  and  was  created,  in  1827,  doctor  of  philosoj)hy  by 
the  university  of  Marburg.  From  1818  Wyttenbach  had 
withdraivn  tVoin  all  public  functions,  and,  weighed  down 
by  old  age  and  the  loss  of  his  sight,  he  died  at  Oegs,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1820.  Wyttenbach  was  one  of  the  great- 
est scholars  of  whom  the  university  of  Leyden  can  boast ; 
he  posscsi-ed  extensive  and  profound  learning  ami  great 
critical  skill.  He  always  wrote  in  Latin.  His  Latin  com- 
position, especially  his  •Vita  Ruhnkcnii,'  is  among  the 
best  modern  specimens  of  that  language,  both  for  piuity 
and  elegance.  We  are  indebted  to  Wyttenbach  for  some 
excellent  editions  of  anticnt  authors,  'fhc  most  important 
among  them  arc: — 1,  The  'Opera  Moralia' of  Plutarch, 
Oxford,  179.'>-1800,  G  vols.  4to.,  and  12  vols.  8vo.  lliis  is 
the  best  and  most  valuable  editimi  of  that  portion  of  Plu- 
tarch's works.  2,  •Selecia  principum  historicorum,  Hero- 
doti,  Tlmcydidis,  Xcnophoutis,  Polybii,  Plutaichi  vitae 
DemoMhenis  et  Ciccronis,'  with  vciy  useful  notes,  Amster- 
dam, 17'34,  8vo.  New  editions  appeared  in  1808,  and  at 
Leyden  in  1829,  8vD.  From  1779  to  1808  Wyttenbach 
edited  the  *Bibliotheca  Ciilica,"  Leyden,  12  vols. 'Svo.  His 
smaller  essays  were  collected  alter  his  death  under  the 
title  •  Opuscula  vaiii  Argumcnti,  Oratoria,  liistorica,  Cri- 
tica,'  Leyden,  1821,  2  vols.  Svo.  His  life  of  Ruhnken  is 
piinted  in  Fr.  Lindemann's  'Vitae  Duumvirorum  doctrina 
ot  meritis  excellentium,'  together  with  Ruhnken's  Life  ol 
Hemsterhuis,  Leipzig,  182*2,  8vo.  Wyttenbach's  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time  has 
been  edited  by  W.  F.  Mahne  (Ghent,  1829-30,  3  parts, 
8vo.\  who  has  also  written  a  very  good  Life  of  Wyttenbach 
('  Vita  Wyttenbachii '),  which  forms  part  1  of  vol.  ii.  of  Fr. 
Tr.  Friedemann's  'Vifae  Hominum  quocunfjue  Literanim 
gcnere  eruditissimoTum  ab  eloqucntissimis  Viris  scriptae,' 
Brunswick,  1825,  &c.,  Svo. 
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t  rVaud] 

e.  JalaiMls  of  [Tromlhiem] 

S Netherlands;  Ilhine] 
ti  rMissiMipin,  River] 
eiidorfia,  478 
ter,  John  George,  478 
ing,  Luke,  479 
rt,    or    Wading     Bird* 
alls ;  Grallatoces] 
Uiin  Colle^,  Oxford,  479 
tena  [Sweden] 
troem,  Carl  Burns,  480 
ox  Waal,  Cornelius  de, 


I,  Oeology  of,  page  1 

I,  Prince  of,  3 

1^  New  South,  4 

t,  WiUiam,  i24 

kUa,84 

sr,  Obadiab,  26 


WafiT,  481 

Waijel,  or  Wagcl  Gull,  481 

Wagensvil,  Julin  Chribtuphor, 

481 
Wager,  4S1 
Wager  (Law).  482 
Wa^er    of     Battle     [Appeal; 

Trial] 
Waj?er  of  Law,  4^?3 
Wager-Poticy.  4&3 
Waiter,  Sir  Cburlci,  Admiral, 

483 
Wages,  434 
Wu^rtaili),  486 
Wahabces,  488 


Wahlenb£rgia,  -191 

Wahlstatt,  492 

Waif,  492 

Wain,  Charles's  [Ursa  Major] 

Wainfieet  [Lincolashirvj 

Waits,  492 

Waiwode  [Waywode] 

Wake,  William,  D.D.,  492 

Wakefield,  493 

Wakefield,  Uiv.  Gilbert,  494 

Wakes,  497 

WalafrtJuR.or'Walharredus,497 

Walan,  497 

Waleh,  Juhann  Gcorg,  493 

Walch,  C.  W.  F.,  498 
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Walker,  Clement,  17 
Walker,  Sir  Edward,  28 
Walker,  Itoliert,  23 
Walker,  Rev.  George,  28 
Walker.  John.  29 
Walker,  Rev.  John,  29 


Walkcra,  29 
Wall  [Stafibrdsl.ire] 
Wall,  Piets",  Roman,  &c,  [Bri- 
tannia; Noithumberlond] 
Wall-Creu.SO 
WalI-Flow«r  [Cheiranlhus] 


Walch,  J.  E.  h,  498 
Walcheren  [Zealand] 
Walch- Vogfl,  or  Walgh-Vogcl 

[Dodo ;  StriitbionidxJ 
Waldeck,  499 
Waldeck,  Princes  of,  499 
Waldeirrave,  Eari  of,  499 
Waldcmar  I..  II  .III.,  500-502 
Walden.  Saffron  [Essex] 
Walilenburg  [Schdiiburg] 
Waldenses  [VaudoiKl 
Waldiitiitteu    and    Waldstltter 

See  [Luzern ;  Switserland] 
Wales,  bOi 


Wall-Flowers,  30 
WalUPellitoiy,  30 
Wallnce.S:T  William,  30 
Wallichia,  or  Walfcchia,  32 
Wallenttailt,  Lake  [Gall,  St.; 
Siritierland'l 
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Wallenktein,  34 
Waller,  Sir  William,  37 
Waller,  KdniuuU,  3^ 
Wallichia,  40 
Walliugford,  40 
Wulli«|Valai») 
Waltis,  John,  41 
AVallii,  Samuel,  43 
Wallis  Island,  43 
Walmcsley,  CharW«,  43 
Wuliiut-Tree,  43 
Walpole,  Sir  Hubert,  45 
Walpolc,  Uoiace,  48 
Walrus  [Seals,  x\i.,  1G8] 
Walsall,  49 

Walsbam,  North  [Norfolk] 
Walsingham  [Norlvlk] 
WaUin^hutn,  Thomas,  50 
Walsiugham,  Sir  Francis,  bO 
Walter,  Johann  Gottlieb,  51 
Waltham  Abb«y  [Essex] 
Waltham,    Bibbup's    ( Bi>hop*8 

AValtham] 
Waltham  Cross  [Hertfordshire] 
Walthamstow  [Essex] 
AValther,  Chribtiau,  51 
Walther,  Rudolph,  51 
Walthcr,  Ualthusar,  51 
Walther,  Michael,  52 
Wiilthur,  Geori;  Chrii>toph,  52 
Walthcr,  Christian,  5'J 
Walther,  Ileiurich  Andreas,  52 
Walthur,  Chribtoph  T.,  52 
Walthiria,  53 

Waltun,  Bryan  [Pulyglotib] 
Walton,  Izu.ic,  53 
AValtou-on-Thames  [Surrey] 
Waltz,  54 

Walworth,  Wm.  [Richard  IL] 
Wunderoo  [Macacus]  ^ 

Wandsworth  [Surrey] 
Wau|{ara,  54 

Waiiley,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  51 
Wunlcy,  Humphrey,  54 
Waubdike  [Suinerbetahire] 
Waiislebvn,  Jolianii  Michael,  55 
Wauhtead  [Essex] 
Wantage,  55 
Wa^ieutake,  5G 
Wapiti  [  Di-er,  viii ,  3J9J 
Wuppiiijj  [London] 
Warasdin,  50 

AVarbeck,  IVtkiu  [Heary  VII.] 
Warberg  [SivcdeuJ 
Warblers,  55 
Warbuig,  61 
Warburtoii,  William,  61 
Ward,  Warden,  63 
Ward,  Wardmote  [London,  xiv., 

117j 
Ward,  Seth,  63 
Ward,  John,  LL.D.,  63 
Wards,  Court  of.  64 
Ware  [  Hertfordshire] 
Ware,  Sir  James,  64 
Wareham,  64 
Waruhuusinc^  System,  65 
Wargentin,  Peter  William,  65 
Warham,  William,  66 
Waring,  Edward,  66 
Warkworth  [Northumberland] 
Warming  and  Ventilation,  67 
Warminster  [Wiltsliirej 
Warner,  Ferdiuando,  72 
Warner,  Richard,  72 
Wariieriu,  72 
Warping,  72 
Warrant,  73 
Warranty,  73 
Warren,  73 
Warren,  Sir  Peter.  75 
Warren,  Joseph.  75 
AVarreu,  S  r  J.  li.,  75 
Warringloii,  76 
Warsaw,  77 
Warts.  78 
Wariiin,  Joseph,  78 
Wartun,  Thomas,  79 
iVoiwick  [Warwickshire] 
'^  wick,  Uuy,  Earl  at,  bO 
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Warwick,  Earls  of,  bO-83 
Warwickshire,  83 
Washington,  !>7 
Washington,  George,  99 
Washita,  or  Ouash.ta  [Mis'sis- 

sippi.  River] 
Wasp,  104 

Wasselonoe  [Rhin,  Bas] 
Waste,  105 

Waste  Land  [  Barren  Land] 
Wat  Tyler  [Richard  II.] 
Watch  [Horology] 
Watch.  Repeating.  107 
Watch  and  Ward,  108 
Watchet  [Somersetbhire] 
Wateeoo,  109 

Watclet,  Claude  Henri,  109 
Woter,  109 

Water  and  Watercourses,  112 
Wafer-Colours,  113 
Water-Cress  [Sisymbrium] 
Water-Crow  [Water-Ouzel] 
Water-Gut  [Ulvacea;] 
Water-Hen  [  Rallidw,  xix.,  282] 
Water,  Holy,  113 
Water-Lily,  114 
Water-Meadows  [Irrigation] 
Water-Nut  [Trapa] 
Water-Oak  [Queicus] 
Water-Ouzel,  115 
Water-Plantain  [Alismaceae] 
Water-Plants,  116 
Water-Kail  [Rallidse,  xix.,283] 
Water-Spaniel  [Spaniel] 
Water-Spout  [Spout,  Water] 
Water-Wagtail  rWaiffailg] 
Water-Wheels  |  Hydruulicii] 
Water-Work8,\Vater-PipeR,  118 
Waterfalls,  126 
Waterford,  county,  126 
i  Waterford,  town,  129 
Watering,  130 

Watering  of  Land  [Irrigation] 
Waterland,  Daniel,  131 
Waterloo,  131 
Waterloo  Bridge  [London] 
Waterloo,  Antoni,  131 
Waterman,  132 
Waterproof  Cloth,  &c..  132 
AVatford  [Hertfordshire] 
Wctlinj^tou  [Oxfordshiie] 
Watson,  Richard,  D.I).,  134 
Watson,  Robert,  135 
AVatt,  Robert.  M.D.,  135 
W'att,  James,  135 
Watteaii.  Antoine,  1 13 
Watton  [Nuiiu!;;] 
Watts,  Isaao,  143 
Waves  and  Tides,  145 
Wavelli:e,  151 
Waveney  [Norfolk] 
\Vax,  151 
Wax,  Sealint:,  152 
Wax-Tree.  152 
Wov,  153 

Way,  Milky  [Milky  Way] 
Ways,  Rumuii,  154 
Waywodo,  155 
Wealden  Formation,  155 
Wealth,  155 
Wcanini;,  156 
Wear  [Wcii] 
Wear,  river  [Durham] 
Weardale,  St.  John  [Durham] 
Wearing  [Veerii.g] 
Weannouth  [Suudeiland] 
Weasels,  1.06 
Weather,  169 
Weaver-Birds,  169 
Weiivinjr,  175 
Web  [AVeavin-] 
Webbe,  Samuel,  162 
Weber,  Carl  Maria  von,  183 
Webster,  John.  1S4 
Wedel,  Georg  Wolfgang,  184 
Wedge,  lb5 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  1 86 
Wednesbury  NStuifordshire] 
NA'edncsdav  [We«k]        [shire] 
Weedou   Beck   [^Nurthaniptou- 
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Weeds,  187 

Week.  189 

Weeuix,  Jan  Baptist,  190 

Weenix,  Jan,  ISO 

Weevil,  190 

Wehreeld,  or  Wchre,  192 

Weidler,  Johann  Friedrich,  192 

Weighing-Machine,  192 

Weight,  193 

Weight  of  tlie  Air  [Air] 

Weight  of  the  Earth,  193 

Weight  of  Observation*,  195 

Weights  and  Measures,  196 

Weimar,  207 

Weinbrenner,  Friedrich,  207 

Weinmannia,  208 

Weir,  or  Wear,  208 

Weisse,  Christian  Felix,  208 

Weissemburg  [Rliiu  Bas] 

Weusenfels,  209 

Weldon,  John,  209 

AVelland  [Lincolnshire] 

Wellesley,  Marquess,  210 

Wellesley,  Provmce  [Penang] 

Wellingborough      [  Northamp- 
tonshire] 

Wellington  [Shropshire] 

Wellington  [Somersetshire] 

Wellington  [Zealand,  New] 

Wells        [Artesian        Wells  ; 
Springs] 

Wrlls,  Mineral  [Water,  p.  Ill] 

Wells,  town,  212 

Wells,  Charles  William,  213 

Welsh  Language  aud  Litera- 
ture, 213 

Welshpool  [Montgomeryshire] 

Welbte.1,  Leonard,  222 

Wem  [Shropshire] 

Wen,j22 

Wcncesl&us,  or  Wenxel,  223 

Wcndover  [Buckinghamshire] 

Wends  [Vends] 

Weneni,  Ijike  [Sweden] 

Weneraborg  [Sweden] 

Wcnluck  [Shropshire] 

Wciilock  Edge  [Sliroj-Kliire] 

AVenlock,  Much  [Buckingham" 
shire] 

Wensum  [Norfolk] 

Wentletrap,  224 

Wentwoifb, Thomas  [Strafford] 

Weoblv  [Herefordshire] 

Wereg'eld  [Wehrgeld] 

^Verejd  [Moscow] 

Werl,  Olaf  [Verelius,  Olaus] 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottlob,  225 

Weniigcrode,  district,  227 

Wernigcrode,  town,  227 

Wer»t,  or  Verst,  227 

Wesel,  or  Lower  Wescl,  227 

Wcsel,  Upper,  228 

Weser,  228 

Wesley,  John,  228 

Wesley,   Charles  and  Samuel, 
232 

Wessel,  John  (Wesselus),  233 

Wesscliiig,  Peter.  233 

West,  Gilbert.  234 

West,  Benjamin,  234 

West  Bromwich  [Staffordshire] 

West  Indies,  237 

Westall,  Richard,  24 1 

Wislbury  [Wiltshire] 

Westcraas  [Sweden] 

Westeraateii,  Iklands  of  [Trend* 
hiem  ] 

AVesterham  [Kent] 

Westenk  [Sweden] 

Western  Atistialia,  241 

Wcsterwuld  [Germany] 

Westmanland  [Sweden] 

Westmaunia  [.Sweden] 

Westmeath  [Meath,  West] 

Westminster,  243 

We»tmiuster  Ahscmbly,  245 

Westmorelaud.  248 

Weitphalia,  261 
Westphalia,  circle.  L'fil 

Westphalia,  kingdom..  26 1 
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Westi^liA,  Pius»i.u>  ffokiuK. 

262 
Westphalia,  Treatj   «f   [Gtf 

many — History] 
We.tport  [Mayo] 
Westray  [Orkney  Islands] 
Westrfngia,  '.^62 
Wtrtherby  [Yufkshire] 
Wetstein,  John  Jane*.2t2 
Wetter   Sunda  Islands, LA«r] 
Wettem,  Lake  [Swedes] 
Weizlar,  263 
Wexford,  county,  263 
Wexford,  town.  2C9 
Wexio  [Sweden] 
Wey  [Weiglits  and  SlrMmn] 
Weyennsus,  J.  K.,  271 
Weymouth      and     MelMaW 

Regis,  271 
Wliale  Fi-^herr  [rishca*] 
Whales,  271 
Wballey  [Lancashim] 
Wharf,  2«JS 

Wharton.  Marquess  of,  29:4 
Wharton,  R^r.  Hcsrr. Hi 
Wharton,  Uuke  of;  M 
Wheat,  301 
Wheatear,  305 
Wbeatley,  Francis.  307 
Wheel  aud  Axle,  307 
Wheel-Bird  [Night  JjTi,  xr. 

2'26] 
Wheel-Cutting.  308 
Wheeler,    Sir    George  [ft(«, 

Jacob] 
Wheeliia.  310 
Wheels,  310 
Wlieels,  Teeth  of.  318 
Whetstone,  321 
Whey  [Cheese] 
Whichcote,  Beuiainia,  333 
Whig,  322 
Whimbrel,  323 
Whin  rUlex] 
Whinchat,  324 
W'hip-poor-Will,  321 
Whirling-Machine,  jJu 
Whirlpool.  327 
Whirlwiml,  328 
Whiskey,  331 
Whispering-Places,  331 
Whiston,  William.  331 
Whitakcr.  Rev.  John,  333 
Whitaker,  Rev.  T.  D.,  334 
Whitbread.  S.imuel,  334 
AVhithy,  335 
Whitby,  Daniel,  33» 
Whitchurch  rilampoiiiir] 
Whitchurch  [Shrup^hinr] 
White  Beam  Tree  [Pyrus} 
White     Cui.ons     [Preouiiisiu* 

tensiaa  Order] 
White  Lake,  or  Biclwe  Okw 

[RusKiiin  Empire] 
VyliiteLead  [  Lead,  p.  370] 
White  Mountains  [NewHi^ 

shire] 
White  River  rMississirpiBiNt] 
White  Sea.  3J6 
White  Swelling,  337 
White    Thoru,     or    HawthsB 

[Crataegus] 
White,  Robert,  338 
White,  Gilbert,  338 
White,  Rev.  Jest  ph.  339 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  340 
Whitebait,  340 
Whitefield,  Rev.  George.  341 
Whitehall,  343 
Whitehaven  [Cumberland] 
Whitehead,  Paul.  343 
Whitehead,  William.  343 
Wliiiethrout,  341 
Whitgift,  345 
Whithorn  ( Wigionshtfv] 
Whiting,  317 
Whitlow.  317 
Whitstable  [Kent] 
Whitsuntide,  347 
\Vhitlingtuu,  RvUit,  347 
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■My  (C.iiabriil{;cshiri>] 
forth.  .{-IS 

:l«b«rtj  I  Varciiiiuin] 
1»  [Uiiidiittan.  i<.  2u< 


I  FUiiiuiittan. 
I  JSiiuilt'iitk] 


■J] 


K  [i^iuUiid;  JtitlauilJ 

laau,  Jobunn  Krneit,  348 

[C«iihne<n] 

9w,  town  of    [Wickloiv, 

itj-3 

vw,  eoiintv  of.  349 

flW  [Wycliffe] 

efoit,  Abraliurn  iK-.  3C0 

kinjT.  Carl  Fiifclrich.  360 

)(],  Chritttiph  Marti.i,  301 

IIu«b4iiiil  mill  Wi^u,  364 

Bcollaiwl).  :iri6 

Uuiuju  [.Mdiiia^o,  Ku- 

,367 

n,  or  Widceou,  368 

,  1»W  bi;  Ma 

t  rCuntlwrL-tnil 

1  nVigtoiithira 

u^irc,  373 

force,  'William,  374 

(1,  or    WilUbtuil^  SainI, 

'.,  Joliti,  377 

hick  [  Ouclcs.  ix.,  18-21 

>uo»e  f  (iiw*.?,  xi.,  30o) 

wan  [Swaiu] 

l«nrj'.  J77 

*,  Juban,  377 

I,  Francil.  378 

I,  .Siijnt.  378 

nitiidt,  3/9 

,  John.  37D 

William,  I).  D.,  381 

Sw  David,  381 
I,  Juho,  Bishop.  381 
I,  Sir  Cluile»,  33j 
I,  William,  386 
i7 

d  TesUmfnt,  389 
rotlaml).  392 
Oman,  3'J3 
t,  Adri&no,  394 

Robert,  394 
lew,  Carl  Ludwii;,  395 
i  I..  IL.  396-400 
i  III.   [Nassau,  House 

I  IV.,  4C0 

I  I.,  of  Orao^o  [  Nasnau, 

BOfJ 

I         of         Malmexbury 

ncsbiiry,  William  ol'] 

I  gf  Wykehain  |  Wykc- 

William  of] 

,  of  Newbury,  402 

».  Juba,  LuxJ  Keeper, 

,*,Sir  Cuarleik  Haubury, 

■,  Edward  [Welsh  Lan- 
I  and  Literature} 
«,  Rev.  Jnhn,  •tOS 
(.Roger  [Rhode  Itbad] 
•bur((  [\  irf^'iuiaj 
tun,  S<r  Jou'ph,  40C 
>d  [Wilbcod] 
rhomas,  406 
3rowne,  407 
francis,407 
,  orWillocki,  Johii.407 
hhy,  Sir  Hugh,  403 
Herb.  J 09 

[Sali*] 
,boia.  4U9 
iby,  Frxncui,  409 
John,  Earl  of  Rocbei- 
0 

[OTeroment,  410 
owo,  412 
Florence,  412 
John,  412 
Richard,  412 
.414 
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\V'ilton,  Ja!ie]ih,  414 
Wiltott  [Wiltshire] 
Wiltshire,  414 
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X  to  an  Englishman  is  the  representative  of  what  might 
as  well  be  denoted  by  the  two  consonants  ks.  But  in  the 
Greek  alphabet  it  was  merely  a  guttural  aspirate,  equi- 
valent probably  to  the  German  ch.  The  cause  of  this 
change  m  the  power  of  the  symbol  appears  to  admit  of  the 
following  explanation :— Before  the  employment  by  the 
Greeks  of  their  character  S  or  5.  it  was  their  common 
custom  to  represent  this  sound  by  XS,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Boeckh's  inscriptions,  rather  than  by  KS,  of  which  there 
exist  however  a  few  examples,  as  in  the  so-called  Nanian 
Inscription.  [Alphabet,  p.  383,  plates  ii.  and  iii.]  Now 
the  Romans  copied  this  Greek  practice,  and  we  con- 
sequently find  in  Latin  inscriptions  such  forms  as  maxsvhvs, 
PROXSVMVS,  &c.  (See  the  Index  of  Marini's  Fratelli  Ar- 
rali.)  So  again  coins  give  us  the  proper  name  axsivs, 
where  the  later  orthography  would  have  been  axits  ;  and 
even  existing  manuscripts  still  bear  traces  of  this  ortho- 
graphy. Thus  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil  has  exsksa 
(Aen.,  viii.  418),  exsvit  {Acn.,  viii.  567).  But  the  Ro- 
mans, being  generally  averse  to  the  aspirated  letters  (A 
itself,  though  written,  seems  not  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  them),  had  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  character  x  ex- 
cept in  this  combination  with  an  s.  Tlie  very  sight  there- 
fore of  an  X,  even  before  the  eye  came  to  the  s,  raised  in 
the  mind  the  idea  of  a  sibilant,  and  thus  rendered  the  sibi- 
lant itself  a  superfluous  letter;  which,  because  it  was 
superfluous,  would  before  long  be  omitted,  and  thus  the 
single  letter  x  would  perform  the  office  of  the  two  con- 
sonants xs.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  in  one  of 
the  oldest  inscriptions,  the  Bacchanalian  (See  the  plate  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Drakenborch's  Livy),  we  have  the 
form  KXDEiCERENT,  whcrc  the  letter  in  question  already 
has  the  power  of  our  modem  x.  This  pernaps  is  an  erro- 
neous idea.  It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  look 
upon  the  character  in  this  word  as  the  simple  guttural, 
thus:  echdeiceient,  from  which  the  later  form  ediccrent 
would  easily  flow.  A  sibilant  in  this  word  would  have 
given  the  same  offence  to  a  Roman,  as  tlSitovai  would  have 
done  to  a  Greek  ear.  It  should  be  recollected  too  that  the 
old  Latin  preposition  had  the  form  ec,  as  seen  in  ecfari, 
ecferrCy  &c.  (for  thus  did  Cicero  write  these  words),  and 
that  a  sibilant  was  added  only  before  the  sounds  p.  A,  /,  or 
before  a  vowel.  An  argument  against  the  view  we  have 
taken  in  reference  to  the  change  of  power  in  the  symbol 
might  be  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  Spaniarcfs  cm- 
ploy  the  very  same  symbol  as  a  guttural.  Thus  in  the 
geographical  names  Xeres,  Xalapa,  Mexico,  the  X  has 
little  or  nothing  of  a  sibilant  character. 

The  letter  X  was  the  last  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  neither 
Y  nor  Z  belonging  to  it,  although  the  majority  of  Latin 
grammars  include  them.  On  reflection  however  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  words  in  which  those  two  letters  occur 
are  not  really  part  of  the  Latin  language,  but  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  as  zephyrus,  zona  ;  or  from  some  Eastern 
source,  as  gaza.  Such  forms  as  lachijnna,  /lyems,  si/lca, 
are  simply  errors  of  modern  editors.  Tlie  Romans  them- 
selves wrote  lacruma  or  lacn'ma,  hicms,  or  rather  /lictnps, 
and  *//i"«.  But  the  fact  that  .r  was  the  final  letter  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  is  established  by  an  anecdote  in  the  Life  of 
Augustus  by  Suetonius  (c.  88),  but  the  reader  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  false  reading  of  Casaubon,  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  manuscripts,  has  substituted  a  z  for  an  x. 

The  interchanges  of  x  with  other  letters  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  X  with  c,  as  in  the  double  form,  already  mentioned,  of 
the  Latin  or  Greek  preposition  e.r  or  cc. 

2.  X  witl)  sc  or  sk.    See  S. 

3.  X  with  g,  as  in  the  Latin  augco  compared  with  the 
Greek  av^avu,  and  fny-vvfti  compared  with  mix,  Eng.,  and 
mix-tui;  Latin. 

4.  X  with  ps,  as  the  I>atin  exilis  compared  with  the 
Greek  ^tXoc-  In  the  same  way  we  find  an  illiterate  Ro- 
man officer  writing  ixi  for  ipsi,  and  thus  too  prorimus  is 
the  superlative  of  prope.  This  change  is  in  fact  only  an- 
other instance  of  the  mtcrchange  of  p  and  c,  so  common 
iNAirMii  Greek  and  Latin.    See  C. 

'**pB  with  h.     Thus  \tvoQ  is  probably  in  the 


first  syllable  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  hotlis  and  Aoi^ki. 
See  O  and  N.  So  again  hasta  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Greek  Uaroi. 

6.  X  with  s.  Thus  in  Spanish  a  jt  is  found  w]:ete  tie 
Latin  has  an x.  For  example,  the  Latin  words  crux,•,■^T. 
have  become  in  Spanish  cruz,  paz^  whence  the  namei  cf 
the  American  towns  Vera  Crux  and  La  Paz. 

XALAPA.    [Mbxican  States.] 

XALLE,  the  Turkish  name  of  the  seeds  of  the  Prirlcly 
Christ's  Tliorn  {Paliurus  aculeatus).  The  genus  PnlmCi 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rhamnaccae,  and  has  a  3-cIi-:t 
spreading  calyx ;  5  petals :  ovate  2-ceUed  anthers ;  a  f::: 
pentagonal  disk ;  a  S^celled  ovary,  with  3  styles  and  a  d^ 
indehiscent  fruit,  which  expands  into  a  membrane  rocn;: 
the  disk,  and  contains  a  3-celled  nut.  The  P.  arvle^uHt. 
Prickly  Christ's  Thorn,  has  pubescent  branchlets :  ovatr. 
serrated,  smooth,  3-nerved  leaves,  with  2  spines  at  thtii 
base,  the  one  erect,  the  other  hooked ;  the  flowers  fev.ai! 
crowded  in  umbels.  This  plant  is  a  shrub,  and  inhabits 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the  common  thorn 
of  the  hedges,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  on  account  U 
the  thick  fence  it  forms  by  its  branches  growing  ckct 
together.    It  has  greenish  yellow  flowers,  and  from  the 

f)eculiar  form  of  its  membranous  fruit,  which  looks  likei 
iltle  head  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  it,  it  is  aSiti 
by  the  French  Porte-chapeau.  The  branches  are  etalr 
bent  into  any  form ;  and  as  it  is  the  commonest  plant  ititii 
thorns  which  grows  in  Palestine,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  afibrded  the  materials  of  which  the  crown  of  thons 
was  made  which  was  placed  on  the  head  of  Jesus  CfanL 
Hence  the  common  name  of  this  plant.  The  seeds  n« 
used  by  the  native  doctors  of  Constantinople  in  a  vinttf 
of  diseases,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  Teiy  sdiTe 
properties.    They  are  also  used  as  a  dye. 

XANTHIC  ACID  was  discovered  by  Zeise  in  1822:  it 
is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  bi-sulphuret  of  caibon  tot 
solution  of  potash  in  alcohol  till  the  alkali  is  neutnlizei; 
by  this  operation  xanthic  acid  and  xanthate  of  potash  m 
formed.  The  salt  is  colourless,  and  crystallizes  m  necda 
of  considerable  brilliancy ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  b^ 
comes  slightly  yellow,  and  has  a  cooling,  sharp,  sdphiir- 
ous  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  docs  not  auoA 
it  from  the  air;  it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  also,  thoiish 
very  slightly,  by  Sbther. 

When  xanthate  of  potash  is  treated  either  with  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  about  five  times  i\< 
weight  of  water,  it  is  decomposed,  and  xanthic  acid  poasttf- 
ing  the  following  properties  is  obtained  : — 

It  resembles  an  oil,  but  is  heavier  tlwn  water,  and,  tKitur 
insoluble  in  it,  separates  from  it ;  it  is  colourless,  Viii 
remains  liquid  even  when  cooled  below  the  temperature  rf 
the  tur ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  soon  covered  with  i 
white  opaque  crust;  its  smell  is  strong  and  somewhit 
resembling  that  of  sulphurous  acid ;  its  taste  is  at  fint 
sour,  and  then  bitter  and  astringent ;  it  reddens  litiou.*- 
paper,  and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  undi? 
water. 

From  the  experiments  of  Zeise  it  appears  that  iliis  acid 
consists  of — 

Four  equivalents  of  sulphur  .  G4 

Six  equivalents  of  carbon   .  .  36 

Five  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  5 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  .  8 

Equivalent       .         .         .113 

This  acid  precipitates  several  metallic  i»alts  of  a  yeilov 
colour,  and  henc-e  its  name;  this  is  especially  the  caJcvith 
the  salts  of  copper  and  is  characteristic  of  the  acid. 

When  the  xanthates  are  heated  they  are  decumpcscd 
and  when  xanthate  of  potash  is  subjected  to  distillation  a 
limpid  yellow  coloured  fluid  comes  over,  wliich  Zeise  has 
called  xantheic  oil ;  water  however  dissolves  a  small 
quantity  of  it :  its  taste  is  sweet  and  sliarp,  but  it  does  not 
possess  the  general  properties  of  an  acid ;  it  burns  with  a 
blue  fiame,  and  the  evoluUoa  of  much  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acid. 
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XANTHTC  OXIDE,    [Calculus.] 
XANTIIIN.     [Madder.] 
XANTHIPPE.     [SocKATE'^.] 
XAXTHIPPUS.     [PiMc-  Wars.] 
;^XANTHITE  consists  of  a  congiiiirs  of  sntiall  rounded 
liiis,   eiiaily  sepamble  from  each  oilier,  and  not  larger 
m  small  grainjiof  sand.  It  occurs  also  in  folialcil  masses, 
ueh  are  very  friable,  and  readily  fall  into  grains,  some  of 
hii'li  are  prisms  about  ,A1h  of  an  inch  in  leniaflh.   It  yields 
cltf.avairc  a  doubly  oblique  prism.   The  grains  are  trans- 
tat  or  Ininspareni,  and  of  a  fjreyish yellow  culour.  Hard- 
» about  2.   Specific  gravity  3-2'2l.  Hcforc  the  blowpipe, 
Ih  boiax,  molts  into  u  glass,  which  in  yellow  while  hot, 
|t  becomes  colourlcbs  on  cooling. 

;;cordin^  to  Dr.  ThomKon's  analysis  it  consists  of — 
Silica  ....        35092 

Lime  ....        33'OflO 

Alumina     ....         ]7'428 
Peroxide  of  iron  .         .         .  e-3C8 

Protoxide  of  mansjanese        ,  2-HOl 

Magnesia  ....  2001 

Water        ♦        .        .        .  1 6flO 


08-430 
It  ii<  rniind  in  a  limcstone-Lcd  at  Amity,  Orange  County, 
United  States  of  America. 
HUM,  a  £:enus  of  plants  moetly  referred  to  the 
liuai  >j;(|i.r  t'oniposilai,  but  of  which  Link  forms  a  small 
|er  called   Ambro»iace(e.      llie   genus   Xanthium  has 
Moiis  flowers :  the  male  flowers  Ijave  a  many-leaved 
Brum,  tubular  petals,  and  a  paleaceous  receplacle  ; 
jale  ilowers  have  an  iuvohicrum  with  a  single  leaf, 
bilocular,  and  embraces  2  flowera  without  petals, 
jcies  are  herbs. 

imarium,  the  Lesser  Burdock  of  English  botaiiists. 

Ited  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves  cordate,  3-lobcd, 

(ted,   atul  3-nerved.      U   is  found   on    road-sides  and 

[cultivated  places  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of 

_>e.     X.  kpiiio&um  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

jflUH  entire  or  3-lobed  leaves,  and  is  covered  with  3- 

t\ed  spines.    An  infubion  of  this  plant  is  sometimes 

83  a  yellow  dye ;    hence  the  generic  name,  from 

yellow. 

"Ij.  Flora  Germanica  ;  Burnett,  Outlines.) 
ITHO,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Brachyurous 
t>t«vcans,  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  among  hi*  Cim- 
,  M  Arqueji  [pLArvcARciM  s],  between  the  genera  La- 
toma  and  Chlorotlius. 
1/iric  Chtiractcr, — Carapace  very  wide,  but  never 
irly  ovoid,  and  with  but  little  convexity ;  its  surface 
irmlh'  entirely  horizontal  transversely,  and  not  curved 
'  udinal  direction,  except  on  the  anterior  portion, 
irily  advanced,  lamellar,  and  nearly  horizontal ; 
tiu A  tiisure  divides  il  into  two  lobe»,  the  hoixler  oi' 
ich  is  more  or  less  notched  in  the  middle.  The  orfji'tti 
;nt  nothmg  remarkable,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
h»  and  of  ZozYMus.  The  latero-anterior  borders  of  the 
ipAce  are  generally  prolonged  much  less  backward 
in  tlio  preceding  genera  of  Caineriens  Anjucs,  and 
reach  ordinarily  to  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
iital  region,  so  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carapace 
icarf.lv  more  extended  than  the  posterior  portion.  The 
:ior  borders  are  nearly  always  long,  straight, 
.1  much  less  obliquely  inwards  than  in  the  pre- 
Itug  genera.  The  antennary  f'nnsels  are  narrow,  trans- 
fiUand  separated  by  a  delicate  partition.  The  basilary 
irt  of  the  exfern/il  untennce  is  placed  as  in  the  Zozi/mi, 
«t  »  in  general  shorter.  The  extcmal  jatr-/eet  jpns^ent 
nothingpailicular.  The  stnrnal  plaslr<ju  is  inclined  1o 
oval.  The  anterior/.^  are  strong,  and  in  general  unequal 
in  the  mule  ;  the  claws  are  soraptimea  pointed,  sometimes 
roanded,  but  never  hollowed  into  a  bpoon-shape,  as  in  Ihe 
Zozj/fii  ;  as  in  all  the  preceding  genera,  they  are  black  or 
devp  brown.  The  succeeding  feet  are  moderate,  more  or 
lc«s  couiiiresscd,  iind  terminated  bv  a  very  short  tarsus, 
|i  I  a  single  homy  nail.    I'he  nbdom'-n  presents 

K% '  .   ents  in  the  femnk',  and  in  genera!  five  in  the 

kle. 
.sgraphiful  Di»irif)utinn. — The  snecies  are  numerou*, 
spread  in  all  Beas.    M.  Mitae  Edwards  thus  arrangCR 

f  A.    Species  whose  carapace  is  granuloun  or  tuber- 
culous above. 


a.    Four  last  pairs  of  feet  equal,  ncitlier  spiny  nor 
toothed. 

a*.    Carapace  covered  with  rounded  and  isolated^ 
granulations. 
Example,  Xantho  hir(n*imua. 

Description. — Carapace  granulous  and   very  strongly 
embossed  throughout  its    extent.      General    form   nearly  | 
ovoid.     Latero-anterior  bordere  of  the  carapace  very  nnicK  I 
curved  and  divided  into  four  obtuse  lobes.  Latero-posterior  i 
borders  veiy  concave.     Pterygostomian  regions  granulousi 
and   hollowed   with  small   furrows,  which  are  continued 
with  the  notches  of  the  latero-anterior  borders.    Feet  mo- 
derate and  compressed.    Body  entirely  covered  with  small 
stiff  haira.    Length  about  seven  lines. 
Loca/tVy.— Tile  Red  Sea. 

a**.    Carapace  covered  with  small  tubercles  con- 
joined in  double  rows  and  having  a  worm* 
eaten  aspect. 
Example,  Xnntho  vermicnlatuti. 

Description. — Carapace  hardly  convex,  strongly  em- 
bossed, and  presenting  on  each  embossment  a  great  num- 
ber of  united  tubercles,  so  as  to  fomi  lines  which  are 
elevated  and  carved  as  it  were  on  each  side,  which  unite 
in  their  turn  and  give  the  carapace  a  worm-eaten  appear- 
ance. Lalero-anlerior  borders  divided  into  four  lobcb  with 
triangular  teeth,  whose  borders  are  dentilated :  latero- 
posterior  borders  concave.  Front  very  much  inclined ;  a 
narrow  and  deep  notch  towards  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet.  Feet 
with  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten,  both  above  and 
externally;  first  pair  moderate  and  rounded  above;  claws 
furrowed;  four  last  pairs  of  feet  with  the  upper  border 
trenchant  and  hairy.  Length  about  two  inches.  Colour 
whitish.    {M.  E.) 

«  ff.    Four  last  jiairs  of  teeth  neither  spiny  nor 
toothed.     itJarapace  tuberculous.) 
Example.  Xantho  Reynandii, 

Descriptian. — Carapace  with  very  distinct  and  embossed 
regions,  tuberculous  tliroughout  its  whole  extent,  slightly 
convex,  strongly  truncated  behind  and  covered  with  tu- 
bercles which  do  not  project  much.     Front  divided  into 
two  sinuous  and  truncated  lobes;   latero-anterior  borders 
reaching  only  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  stomaehiwl 
region,  and  armed  with  four  large  trianpdar  and  tuber- 
culous teeth;  latero-posterinr  borders  slightly  concave  and 
veiylong;   anterior  feet  with  a  swollen  appearance  and 
covered   internally   and    externally  with    large   rounded 
tubercles  ;  claws  pointed  ;   Bucceeding  feet  slender,  rather 
long,  and  carrying  on  the  upper  border  of  their  third  joint 
R  row  of  six  or  ueven  large  teeth.     Inferior  surface  of  the 
body  granulous.     Length  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 
Colour  red  mingletl  with  yellow  and  white. 
£oc«/j/.i/.— The  Indian  Ocean.     C^-  ^■) 
i  B. "  Species  whose  carapace  is  not  covered   either 
with  granulations  or  tubercles. 
b.     Hands  and  four  last  pairs  of  ftct  without 

a  trenchant  crest  on  their  upper  bonier. 
6*.    Carapace  eml)ossed  and  dotted  Ihroxigh- 
out  its  extent  lits  latero-anterior  borders 
strongly  toolhedj. 
Example.  X<tiilho  imjin-isus. 

D<ATr(p/('o".— Carapace  hardly  convex  and  covered  with 
cmboseiments  whose  surface  is  une^iual  and  ilolted.  Front 
slightly  inclined  and  divided  into  lonv  voumU'd  lobes,  the 
two  middle  of  which  arc  large  an<'  id  the  two 

lateral  ones  verj'  small.     lAten  is  taking 

their  origin  much  below  the  level  ul  the  Mvint,  not  pro- 
longed  beyond  the  level   of  the  middle  of  the   genital 
region,  and  divided  into  lour  large  rounded  lobes.    An- 
terior  feet   shiiil,   stout,   and   dotted ;    a  great  bi-lobatej 
tubercle  on  the  inner  border  of  the  cat  pus;  hands  present^! 
ing   neither    tubercles    nor   spines;    elaws   pointed    aiiqJ 
rounded  at  the  end  ;  four  last  paiin  of  feet  rounded  above^ 
Length  two  or  three  inches.    Colour  yellow,  v^aihed  with 
red. 
Locality,— 't\\<i  Tsle  of  France.    fl^I.  E.) 

ft**,    l'iunr:ni-  rmhossed  anteriorly,  but  flat 
on  ii  1  half  Mt»  latero-anl«riof 

lutt'  v  toothed}. 


uf  \\\i  orUit  ad'- 


<f  the  carapace  tetrtarV^k^y 
>  ning  of  the  intenuil  nt^g^ 
vel  of  the  fourth  juuK  ^ 
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th€  external  antenna.  I^atero-antcrior  Ixirders  of  the  cara- 
pace divided  into  four  teeth;  nnlerior  feet  moderate;  hand 
rounded  above  ;  upper  Jjorder  of  the  four  Inst  pairs  of  feel 
rounded,  furnished  with  a  ^roat  number  of  small  tubercles 
and  very  haiiy.  Length  about  three  inclies.  Colour 
reddish  yellow. 
'      Lnnalily.— The  Isle  of  France.    (M.  E.) 

It***.    Cai-apace  without  notable  embossments,  even 
on  ita  anterior  portion. 

/>***t,     Laiero-anterior  borders  delicate  and 
deeply  cut. 
Example,  Xanlho  crtviatiis. 

Dewnption. — Carapace  much  widened  and  smooth ; 
front  divided  into  two  very  wide,  truncnled,  laiiiellnr  lobes, 
v.Uli  nearly  straight  edges;  latero-aulerior  border?  diviticd 
into  three  delicjile  and  nearly  square  lobes,  followed  liy  a 
fourth  triangular  tooth.  Anterior  feet  very  unequal  and 
tnoderatc;  claws  shsjhtly  compressed  and  curved  inwnidf. 
and  downwards.  Succeeding  feet  nearly  as  in  the  pre- 
ei'ilinj?  species,  but  more  slender.  Length  about  10  lines. 
Lneadty. — The  coasts  of  Perxi.     (M.  E.) 

6»**t"h.     Latero-anterior  borders  thick  and  entire,  or 
only   presenting  two    or    three    tubercles, 
which  hai-dly  project  at  all- 
Kxnraple,  Xantho  Gandicnaudii. 

Di'icnjilinn. — Front  blightly  advanced,  very  narrow,  and 
dei'ply  divided  into  four  rounded  and  very  projeetinc;  lobes. 
General  form  closely  ret>erabling  XantkojloruUa.  Length 
about  two  inches. 

£/jra/*Vy.— Chili.     (M.  E.) 

//  b.    Hands  and  four  liist  pairs  of  feet  fumishcd  above 
with  a  longitudinal  crest. 
Example,  Xmitho  inrisux. 

Dcscripiinn. — External  surface  of  the  hands  furnished 
with  many  l\orizontal  row.s  of  small  tubercles.  Carapace 
very  wide,  slightly  convex,  strongly  embossed,  and  pre- 
senting on  the  bloraachal  and  hepatic  resrious  many  small 
transversal  crests.  Front  .scarcely  inclined,  and  divided 
into  four  rounded  lobes,  the  two  external  of  which  are  very 
small.  Latero-anl crior  borders  of  the  carapace  divided 
into  four  teeth,  the  two  first  of  which  are  rounded  and 
com]irebsed,  and  the  two  la.st  tnanijuiar  and  carinatcd 
above.  Anterior  feet  pranulous.  Length  about  an  inch. 
Some  hairs  on  the  carapace  and  on  the  feet. 
Local itij. — Australasia.     (M.  E.) 

We  illiiVti-ate  the  genus  by  Xanthnjluridus,  which  is  com- 
mon on  the  English  and  French  coasts,  about  two  inches  in 
Icnsjih,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with  black  claws. 


rjT^.-^.^^ 


Nantho  flnndut. 
a,  Extenul  jaw  r<Kil ;  6,  extcrniil  imtcniut. 

N.B.  There  are  fossil  examples  of  tiiis  eenus. 

XANTHOCHYMIIS.  a  prnus  of  plants  belonging  to 

tlie   nat\iral   order  Oiittifer.f .      It   is  by  some   botanis^ts 

referred  to  the   jrcnus   Sialairmilis  [Stal^omites],  from 

•♦   differ*  in    its*    heitnaphnMlite   Dowers,   and   its 

'ig  dinpoased  iu  five  bundles.    Three  specie."!  of 


Ea-st  Indian  plants  have  been  described  under 
chymus  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.     Of  these  the  X  fnttnrmi  *' 
Ihe  most  important.    This  plant  is  the  X.  Unciom*^ 

Linmeus.     It   has  lanceolate  acumir   *      '  ;3ikM 

fetioles,  and  fruit  l-4-seeded.     It    ;  r  EhI 

ndies,  in  valleys  among  the  Circa;  .  ji  .  i..n_.  -  ll  Ma 
larce  tree  with  white  flowers  and  a  yellow  fruit  rasenyb| 
the"  orange.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  nativea.  tixA  iata; 
inviting  to  the  eye.  though  the  flavour  is  not  plruaeilst 
European  taste.  Wlren  nearly  ripe  the  fruit  u  (lUcdvift 
a  re?inou8  juice,  of  the  consistence  of  rreani,  •ad  if  i 
yellow  colour,  and  having  acrid  properties  sitnilar  *^^ 
gamboge.     It  is  imperfectlv  soluble  in  prcK-  "" 

less  so  in  water,  but  in  alkaline  solution*  ruoi 
a  pretty  good  water-colour,  either  ah  me  !• 
blues  to  form  a  green.    There  is  little  d<' 
of  the  vegeLihle  secretion  Icnovvn  iti  t)i 
bogc  is  the  produce  of  this  plant.     Th*^' 

by  Garcinia  is  in  the  form  of  rolls  ;   that  >., ... 

nms  is  in  small  granular  brittle  pieces,  and  ts  U 
both  as  a  colour  and  as  a  purgative. 
CDonV  Miller;  Lindley.  Nat.  System.") 
XANTHOMIZA.     rXANTitoMVzA-l 
XA.NTHOMYZA,  the   correct   form   of    Za: 
which  last  is  used  by  Mr.  Swainson  and  the 
generally. 

XANTHOPHYLL.     It  is  well  known  that  in 
the   foliace  of  many   forest-trees    betm      -      '       ^■'■■ti 
yellow  colour,  which,  according  to  Bcr, 
the   replacement   of  the   green   colour: 
I  leaves,  or   C/ilnrop/iijll,  by  a  peculiar  ' 
matter  which   he  calls  Xnnlhopfnjlt,      1 . 
this  are,  that  it  is  a  fatty  substance  of  a  deep  vHtc 
which  melts  between  100"  and  120°  Fnlir   .   'if  i. 
in  water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in  alcol 
solution  exposed  to   air  and  light   is    i 
alkalis  dissolve  if  sparingly;  the  solution,  wJuei 
yellow  colour,  is  also  destroyed  by  the  action  off 
XANTHOPROTEIC  ACtD.    According  to  Ms 
acid  is  formed  when  albumen  or  any  other  ptt 
]iound  is  digested  in  nitric  acid  ;   these  dissoiv* 
cacape  of  azotic  gas,  and  yield  a  jtllow-colourcd  jolfl 
while  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed. 

Two  erjuivalenls  of  protein,  1  of  wafer,  and  2  afi 
acid  yield  3  of  oxalic  acid,  2  of  ammonia.  i"''  '    'f! 
proteic  acid.     After  being  washed  with  1 
acid    exists  as  a  tasteless  orange-yellou    ^ 
combines  with  acids  as  perfectly  as  with  ba^es;  its 
pounds  with  the  latter  diwiolve  in  water,  and  give  i 
coloured  solutions.  This  acid  consists  of  carbon,  hj 
oxyeen,  and  azote,  combined  with  water. 
XANTHORHl'ZA,  a  genus  of  plants  1 
natural  order  Kanunculacca*  and  the  tp 
hnsacaljx  composted  of  5  deciduous   - 
2  fci  3-sci'dod  carpels,  but  the  seeds  a: 
from  abortion.     There  is  but  one  speci«  - 
Xafithorhiza  wp/f/b^a,  which  is  a  small 
E^ularly  pinnate    leaves,  with  5  to  7    !• 
deeply  serrated.    Tlie  flower*  are  small 
and  aiTanged  in  branched  racemes,  wbi 
find  arise  with  the  leaves  from  the  scal\ 
are  creepinc,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,    .; 
name.     It  is  a  native  of  North  Am. 
Georgia,  where   it  grows  on  the  sh.ii 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  el  . 
l)ark  of  the  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  i.- 
as  a  tonic,  but  the  plant  has  also  acri '  - 

The  yellow-root  will  grow  in  aii\ 
and  is  eiisily  propagated  by  means  ol  . .,.    - 
throws  out  in  ereut  abundance. 

X.'VNTHORNUS,  the  generic  name  used  by  ! 
Cuvier  for  certain  Orioles.    The  generic  character  it  | 
in  the  article  Sturnid-k.  p.  174. 

The  Baltimore  Orioltf,  or  Golden  Robin,  will 
illuBtration  of  the  genus. 

Df'xnriptioti. — Tail  nearly  even.  '«0|k;  l>«»i 

neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black;  t'  taiMieaUirR 

orange  at  the  summit.     Length  seven  mciies. 

Femnle  and   }'innig. — Pale  oranec ;    the  back  gT*J»J> 

mottled  with  yellow,  and  the  t;i'.'  

L'K-ality,  liabit.1,  ^-r. — Thesi-  irv^*  arrive  in  f)» 

United  Slates  from  South  Aii..,...i  .  >  ly  early  in  Mit. 
The  males  come  first.   Their  natural  not«w  niv  laelloir,  »ui 
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Mhistle  loud  and  clear ;  but  they  are  great  mimicfl, 
latch  up  the  note  of  any  bird  thai  comt's  nigh  ihem. 
Pfoocl  consists  principally  of  small  caterpillars  beetles 
pts.  and  other  insects,  but  neither  young  peaa  nor 
me  amiss  to  them. 

ere  is  nothintj,'  says  Nuttall,  «  mnre  remarkable  in 
lole  infctimt  oi" our  Golden  Robin  than  the  ingenuity 
<d  in  the  fabnealion  of  its  nest,  which  is,  in  factt  a 
ous  cylindnc  jwuch  of  five  to  seven  inches  in  depth, 
V  -"  '  '"dod  fVom  near  the  extiemities  of  the  high 
II  hes  of  trees  fsiich  an  the  elm,  the  ]yenr,  or 

-•i   ,,      :il-cherr)',  weoping-willow,  tulip-tiee.  or  Imt- 
Ipod).    It  is  be^un  by  firmly  fastening  natural  ^tringrs 
I  flax  of  the  silk-weed  (Au'lffiias),  or  swaminholyiiotk 
Wetu  /)«/««/»*<>,  or  stout  artificial  threads,  round  two 
re  forked  tui;^*,  correspondinij  to  the  intended  width 
tplh  of  the  nest.     With  the  same  materials,  willow- 
Of  any  accidental  I'svellincs.  strings,  thread,  sewing- 
bw,  Or  wool,  that  may  be  lyinp  near  the  neighbour- 
lb889,  or  round  the  grails  of  trees,  they  interweave 
ihricate  a  sort  of  coaise  cloth  into  the  form  intended ; 
^a  the  bottom  of  which  I  hey  place  the  real  nest,  made 
r  of  lint,  wiry  jrrass,  hor«e  and  cow  hair,  sometimes, 
bet  of  hftir,  lining  the  interior  with  a  mixture  of 
r  stri[m  of  smooth  vine-bark,  and  rarely  with  a  few 
ra,  the  whole  being  of  a  considerable  thicknew,  and 
or  les«  attached  to  the  external  pouch.    Over  the 
le  leaves  as  they  grrow  out  form  a  verdant  and  ogree- 
K^tOp}'.  defeTidiiig  the  young  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
t  '  I  considerable  difference  in  the  mann- 

as well  as  m  the  materials  which  enter 
heir  cuinpOiUion.     Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally 
tat  this  sort  of  labour,  and  I  have  seen  the  female 
■  *'      'vhole  without  any  assistance,  and  the 

!  'his  laborious  taik  nearly  without  the 

f  His  II..I-I.II,  who  however  in  general  is  the  princi- 
Irker.  I  havr  observed  a  nest  made  almost  wholly 
,  which  WHS  Inid  out  for  the  convenience  of  a  male 
rho  with  liun  aid  completed  his  labour  in  a  verj' 
(ime,  and  frequently  »nng  in  a  veiy  ludicrous  mon- 
jile  his  mouth  wixs  loaded  with  n  mass  larger  than 
bd.  So  eager  ore  they  to  obtain  fibroui  materials. 
cgr  will  readily  tug  at  and  even  untie  bard  knots  made 


of  tow.  In  Audubon's  magniflceut  plat«i,  a  nest  is  repie- 
scnted  m  formed  outwardly  of  the  long  mOM  c'A//un</fra 
mtne(ji(ifs\\  where  Ibis  abounds,  of  course  the  labour  of 
1  obtaining  matenah  must  be  gieatiy  abridged.  The  author 
I  likewiiie  vemaiks  tbat  the  whole  litbiic  coDsists  nlmosl 
entirely  of  this  material,  loosely  interwoven,  without  any 
warm  lininsr.  a  labour  which  our  iiic;('niou6  aiti»it  s^oms 
aware  would  be  inpeifluous  in  the  warm  forests  of  the 
lowei  Mi<iii»*ippi.  A  female,  which  I  observed  altenlively, 
carried  ott'  to  her  nest  a  piece  of  lam[>>wicl<  10  or  12  Icet 
long.  Ibis  long  string  and  nniny  other  shorter  ones  were 
left  hani;iug  out  for  about  a  week  before  both  the  enda 
were  wattled  into  the  side*  of  the  nest.  Stjme  otiier  little 
birds,  making  use  of  xiuiilar  malorinls,  at  timeb  twitched 
these  flowing  ends,  and  generally  brought  out  the  busy 
Baltimore  from  her  nest  in  ciei^'  anger."  (Manual  of  the 
Oniithologij  of  the  I'nited  SfiilfK  and  of  Canada.) 

The  four  or  five  white  eggs  are  faintly  tinged  with  bluish, 
and  marked,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  though  sometimeB 
9catteringl_v,  with  straggling  serpentine  dark  brown  lines 
and  spots,  and  fainter  hnir-strcaks,  looking  sometimes 
almost  like  real  hair,  and  ccia»iona]|y  lined  only  and 
withotit  •jpot*.  aceortling  to  Nuttall,  who  says  that  the  egps 
which  he  had  seen  did  not  resemble  Wils-on's  figure ; 
though  they  may  vary  much.  Period  of  incubation  fourteen 
days,  according  to  Audubon,  who  siates  that  in  Louisiana, 
where  they  anive  early  in  the  spiing,  they  frequently  rear 
two  broods  in  the  season. 

XANTHOXYLA'CEvi:.  a  natural  order  of  plants  be- 
longing to  Lindleys  Gynobnsic  group  of  poiypetalous 
Exogens.  It  possesses  the  following  esoential  characters : — 
The  flowers  are  unisexual  and  regular  ;  the  calyx  in  three, 
lour,  or  five  divisions ;  the  petals  usually  of  the  name 
number  as  the  divisions  of  tho  calyx,  usually  longer  th.\rj 
the  calyx,  and  sometimes  abs^ent :  the  {estivation  is  gene- 
rally twisted  and  convolute:  the  stamens  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  petal.s.  or  twice  the  numlier,  and  nrise  from 
around  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  abortive  carpels :  in  the 
female  flowers  they  are  either  absent  or  very  imperfect ; 
the  ovary  is  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  carpels  as  there 
are  petals,  or  of  a  smaller  number;  the  carpels  are  either 
distinct  or  more  or  less  combined;  there  arc  mostly  t^vo 
ovii'r^  in  each  cell,  BOtnelimes  four ;  the  styles  are  more  or 
Icbb  combined,  according  lo  the  cohesion  of  the  carpels; 
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the  fruit  iscilh'  mais  or  in  the  form  of  a  benj", 

sometim«><i  hnvir  >>  \o  five  cells,  and  sometimai 
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endocarp ;  the  seeds  are  solitary  ov  twin,  pendulous,  usu- 
ally smooth  and  shinint?  with  a  testaceous  integument ; 
the  embryo  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  fleshy  albumen,  the 
radicle  is  superior,  and  the  cotyledons  ovate  or  flat.  'Die 
species  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  exstipulate,  alternate,  or  opposite  leaves  furnished 
with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  cither  axillary  or  ter- 
minal, and  coloured  grey,  green,  or  pink. 

The  plants  in  this  order  were  included  originally  by 
Jussieu  in  his  TerebintacesD.  Tliey  were  first  separated 
by  Martius  and  Nees  under  the  order  Xanthoxyleae,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  Adrieii  de  Jussieu.  On  the 
aflinities  of  this  difficult  order  Adrien  dc  Jussieu  has  the 
following  remarks  :—•  The  place  originally  assigned,  and 
for  a  long  time  preserved,  for  most  of  the  genera  of  Xan- 
thoxylacese,  proves  sufficiently  how  near  the  affinity  is  be- 
tween them  and  what  used  to  be  called  Terebintaceaj.  If, 
with  Brown  and  Kunth,  the  latter  are  divided  into  several 
orders,  Xanthoxylaceae  will  be  most  immediately  allied  to 
Burseraceae  and  Connaraceae,  agreeing  with  the  former  iu 
the  genera  with  a  simple  fmit,  and  with  the  latter  in  those 
with  a  compound  one.  Notwithstanding  the  distance 
wliich  usually  intervenes  in  classifications  between  Auran- 
tiaccae  and  Tcrebintaceac,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  them ;  Correa  de  Serra  has 
pointed  out  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  through 
Cookia.  Kunth,  in  new-modelling  the  genus  Amyris,  and 
in  considering  it  the  type  of  a  distinct  order,  suspects  its 
near  affinity  with  Aurantiacea> ;  we  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised  at  the  existence  also  of  relations  between  the 
latter  and  Xanthoxylaceae.  A  mixture  of  bitter  and  aro- 
matic principles,  the  presence  of  receptacles  of  oil,  that  arc 
scattered  over  every  part,  which  give  a  pellucid  dotted  ap- 
pearance to  the  leaves,  and  which  cover  the  rind  of  the 
fruit  with  opaque  spaces, — all  these  characters  give  the 
two  families  a  considerable  degree  of  analogy.  This  has 
already  been  indicated  by  Jussieu  in  speaking  of  Toddalia, 
and  in  his  remarks  upon  the  families  of  Aurantiaceae  and 
Terebintaceae ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  continual  mix- 
ture iuall  large  herbaria  of  unexamined  plants  of  Terebin- 
taceae, Xanthoxylaceae,  and  Aurantiaceae.  The  fruit  of 
the  Aurantiaceae  is  however  extremely  difterent;  their 
seeds  resembling,  as  they  do,  Terebintaceae,  are  on  that 
very  account  at  variance  with  Xanthoxj-laccas  but  at  the 
same  time  establish  a  further  point  of  aflinity  between  them 
and  sonic  Rutaceous  plants  which  are  destitute  of  albumen. 
Unisexual  flowers,  fruit  separating  into  distinct  cocci,  seeds 
solitaiy,  or  twin  in  these  cocci,  enclosing  a  usually  smooth 
and  t)laekish  integument,  which  is  even  sometimes  hol- 
lowed out  on  its  inner  edge ;  a  fleshy  albumen  surrounding 
an  embryo,  the  radicle  of  which  is  superior, — are  all  points 
of  analogy  between  Xanthoxylacca?  and  Eui)hoibiaceip, 
particularly  between  those  which  have  in  their  male  flowers 
from  four  to  eight  stamens  inserted  round  the  rudiment  of 
a  pistil,  and  in  the  female  flowers  cells  witti  two  suspended, 
usually  collateral  ovals.  Finally  several  Xanthoxylaceous 
plants  have  in  their  habit,  and  especially  in  their  foliage, 
a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Ash.  The  dioecious  flowers 
of  Fraxinus.  its  ovary,  the  two  cells  of  which  are  com- 
pressed, having  a  single  style,  two  ovules  in  the  inside  and 
scales  on  the  outside,  and  which  finally  changes  into  a 
samai-a,  which  is  1-celled  and  1-secded  by  abortion, — all 
establish  certain  points  of  contact  between  Ptelea  and 
Fraxinus.'    (Lindley.  iViit.  Si/st.,  p.  135.) 

The  species  of  Xanthoxylaccie  are  found  chiefly  in 
America,  especially  iu  the  tropical  parts.  A  few  of  the 
species  are  found  in  Africa,  in  the  Isles  of  France  and 
JMadagiiscar,  in  India  and  China.  One  only  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland. 

All  this  order  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  possess  aromatic 
ami  pungent  properties.  The  species  which  are  best  known 
and  used  on  account  of  these  properties  belong  to  the 
{renera  Xaiithoaylam,  Hriicai,  I'ldi-n,  Todtialnt,  and  Ai!- 
aiithus.  The  following  are  the  essential  charactoi-s  of  these 
genera : — 

Xnnthoxylum.  Calyx  3-  4-  Ji-paited,  with  an  equal 
number  of  petals  and  stamens  ;  the  styles  equal  in  nninbor 
to  the  carpels,  distinct  or  connected  at  the  apex ;  the 
carpels  1-5,  sessile  or  stipitate,  2-valved,  1-  2-seeded  ;  the 
leaves  simple,  ternate,  and  uneciually  pinnate. 

Briuea.    The  calyx 4-parted ;  4  petals,  4  stamens;  4 
*vasX\  4  drupes,  1-secded ;  the  leaves  unequally 


Ptelea.  The  calyx  4-  5-parted ;  the  peta^.s  45.  the 
stamens  4-5,  the  fruit  compressed,  2-  3-celled ;  the  cel.i 
1 -seeded,  turgid  in  the  centre,  each  cell  expanded  into  k 
orbicular  reticulated  wing;  the  leaves  mostly  of  tLrn:. 
sometimes  of  five  leaflets. 

Toddalia.  The  calyx  5-toothed;  the  petals  5.  th> 
stamens  5,  the  stigma  almost  sessile,  peltate ;  the  fruit 
fleshy,  5-furrowed,  5-celled ;  the  cells  l-«eeded ;  the  IcavM 
trifoliate ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  differsct 
branches. 

Ailanthus.  Tlie  flowers  polygamous,  the  calyx  .>*lejt, 
the  petals  5 ;  the  stamens  10,  unequal ;  the  style*  i5. 
rising  from  the  notches  of  the  ovaries ;  the  carpeb  ^ 
tongue-shaped,  compressed,  membranous,  tumid  ia  the 
middle,  1-celled,  1-seeded ;  the  seeds  compressed,  albaooi 
absent,  the  leaves  unequally  pinnate. 

The  species  of  Xaiiwo.ry/«i7i  are  trees,  or  shrubs  iritli 
the  petfoles,  leaves,  and  branches  usually  lurnished  witi 
prickles.  Like  the  whole  order  to  which  they  beloiiE.tbrj' 
possess  aromatic  and  pungent  properties,  and  are  kniwii 
m  the  countries  where  they  grow  under  the  naiK  of 
Peppers. 

X.  fraxineum  has  unequally  pmnatcd  leaves  with  fov 
or  five  pairs  of  ovate  obsoletely  serrulated  leaflets,  tentt 
unarmed  petioles,  stipular  prickles,  and  axillarv'  con^nbi 
This  plant  is  a  tree  attaining  a  height  of  fourteen  orfidtea 
feet,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  Noith  America  from  Caaak 
to  Virginia.  The  bark  of  this  tree  and  its  capsular  bat 
have  a  hot  acrid  taste,  and  are  much  used  as  a  remedy  fir 
the  toothache :  it  is  on  this  account  called  toothaehe-im, 
and  this  name  is  now  applied  to  all  the  species  of  Xin* 
thoxylum.  A  tincture  of  the  bark  is  recommended  lit 
remedy  in  rheumatism. 

X.  hyemale  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  in  the  provinces  of  SL 
Catherine  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  has  white  floven: 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  3  or  6  pairs  of  obotitc 
blunt,  crenate-scrrated,  nearly  sessile  leaflets,  which  an 
glandular  on  the  margins;  the  rachis  hardly  winged:  tbe 
flowers  in  racemose  panicles.  This  tree  is  called  Cm- 
trilho  in  Brazil,  and  the  natives  make  use  of  a  povderrf 
the  bark  for  the  ear-ache.  The  wood  is  also  good  ad 
useful  for  many  purposes, 

X.  Budrunga  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  Silhd 
It  is  armed  with  small  incurved  prickles,  and  hu  ta- 
equally  or  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  u  or  6  paind 
unequal  ovato-lanceoiate,  entire,  acuminate,  smooth  leaf- 
lets. It  is  called  in  India  Biidnnig.  and  the  natives  nw 
the  seeds,  which  have  a  warm  spicy  flavour,  medicinaOr. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  outernat 
contains  an  exceedingly  fragrant  balsam. 

X  Bheisa  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
coast  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  large  spreading  tree,  at- 
taining a  height  of  50  feet.  It  is  armed  with  prickles, isi 
has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  8  or  16  pairs  of  lan«o- 
late,  falcate,  smooth,  entire  leaflets,  all  nearly  equal  ic 
size.  The  unripe  capsules  of  the  fruit  resemUle  befiin 
and  have  an  aromatic  taste  similar  to  the  skin  of  a  biA 
orange.  The  seeds  are  aromatic  also  and  acrid,  resembliai: 
black  pepper.  The  bark  has  also  the  same  ]wopeitiH> 
with  a  bitter  principle  added.  In  the  Telinga  ]ansiue« 
this  tree  is  called  Bhetsa-maurit  which  means  Councif-tnSf, 
and  it  is  under  the  branches  of  this  tree  that  the  bill 
people  assemble  to  discuss  all  matters  of  public  interest. 

X.  emarginatum  is  a  native  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  It 
is  unarmed,  and  has  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  3 or 
3  pairs  of  ovate,  emarginatc  leaflets.  It  is  a  tree  alxnt 
20  feet  in  height,  with  the  branches  inclinin:;  to  th* 
ground.  On  burning  the  wood  of  this  tree,  the  smoke 
IS  exceedingly  odoriferous,  and  is  supposed  to  have  tiwn 
the  origin  of  the  fine  scent  which  Columbus  percoi\ed 
before  discovering  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  otiier  species  of  Xanthoxylum  possess  wo- 
matic  properties,  and  are  used  for  condiments  or  medicinrf 
where  they  grow.  The  capsules  and  seetis  of  A',  hnstilf, 
called  trj-bul  by  the  natives,  are  used  in  India  for  intoni- 
eating  fish,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  Faghureh  of  Avi- 
cenna.  In  Japan  the  capsules  of  A',  pipentum  are  u$ed 
as  a  substitute  for  nepiwr.  The  fruits  of  many  of  tlit 
species  are  also  held  to  be  antidotes  to  the  action  \i 
poisons  on  the  system,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
the  secretions  of  these  plants  would  be  found  valuable 
stimulant  remedies  in  many  di.<!ea5ea.  The  hardy  specirs 
will  gi-ow  in  the  open  air  in  this  countr}',  and  are  well 
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.pted  for  ornamenting  small  shrubberies.    They  may  I  brachion  forRevl  a  woik  on  Ljdia  under  Uie  name  of  Xan- 
propacafed  l»y  c-uUineB,  or  by  slips  of  the  roots,  which  I  thus.     But  in  the  first  place,  the  existence  of  Xanlhus  the 


should  lirst  be  planted  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  ho(-bed 
tiJl  the  yoiiTitc  plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  lenjovtd. 
The  snccies  of  Brucea  possessing  medicinal  projiorlies 
s  the  /y.  anttdyseiitvricn  and  B.  Suvtiitratia.  The  former 
tciea  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  la  known  by  its  quite 
leatlet-s  which  are  clothed  with  nisty  villi  on  the 
beneath.  TJn.s  plant  is  known  in  Abyssinia  l)y  the 
of  IT'nod-giu-ios.  It  is  vised  in  tljat  country  iia  a 
ific  in  dysentery.  It  contnin.s  in  its  bark  an  active 
siplc  called  Biucia,  which  resembles  Slryehnia  in  its 
frdft,  but  is  from  12  to  10  times  less  enertrclii-  llian  that 


historian  cannot  be  doubted,  and  secondly,  most  of  the 
fragments  which  are  preserved  under  his  name  bear  tJie 
stron§f  internal  evidence  of  neinn  genuine;  and  lastly,  there 
are  scarcely  any  that  can  be  declared  t.])uriuus  with  cer- 
tainly. Dionysms  of  Halicaniassus,  who  ap|>eara  to  have 
had  the  work  of  Xanthus  before  him,  speaks  of  it  with 
high  praise,  and  calls  the  author  a  man  most  intimately 
ac<juflmted  with  the  anticnt  mythical  history,  and  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  those  who  had  written  on  Lydia.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  extant  ffaj^ments,  which  contain 
valuable   information   on   various    points,    especially   the 


loid.    'Die  H.  Suninlrnn-i  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  the  j  history  and  gcoi?raphy  of  ./Vsia  Minor,  the  work  of  Xanthus 


Jucca^.  and  L'hina,  and  is  said  to  have  properties  very 

iJar  to  those  of  the  tirst  species. 

"le  Plrlca  trtfiAutta  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 

iwn  in  Canada  by  the  name  of  the  thrrc-lenved  asli. 

corj-mbose  flowers,  with  three  ovate  acute  leaflets, 
middle  one  tapering  much  to  the  base.     Its  foliage 

.unpleasant  smell  and  bitter  taste,  and  the  younjj 

l^hoots  are  used   in   infusion  as  an   nnihelmintic. 
it  is  membranous  and  winged,  and  is  arora.itic  and 

,  and   has  been   rec-ommended  as  a  substitute  for 

;c3  of  Toddnliii  are  dwarf  shnil>9,  with  aller- 
ij  leaves,  full  of  pellucid  dots.  The  T.  nnt- 
is  cMvered  with  recurved  prickles,  and  has  ovate- 
ng  leaflets.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have 
reconled,  and  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Kast 
t,  in  t'eylon,  the  Mauritius,  Malabar,  and  the  Indian 
„.,■■.,„.,      Th^,  \yn^]^  ^,c  (|,g  p(5^.,(  qc  (iijg  plant  is  bitter 

.  and  is  employed  in  India  asa  remedy  nc;ains<t 
t  fevers  which  are  caught  in  the  jungfes  of  tlie 
Us. 

cies  ofiii7a«/A«*Rre  large  trees,  and  theirtiraber 

for  various  purposes  in  the  countries  in  which  they 

prow.     A.  glandulnxii  is  a  native  of  China  and  the  Mo- 

loccfls.  where  it  is  called  Ail'itito.     It  attains  a  heijrht  of 

90  feet,  and  has  unequally  pinnnte  leaves,  with  the  leaflets 

'•  toothed  at  the  uase,  and  fiiniished  with  glands 

the  teeth.     The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  three  feet 

'"  ivvei-sare  of  a  whitish  ereen  colour,  and  exhale 

1'  odour.     When  the  bark  is  wounded  it  gives 

./Uk  .1   n^iiHius  juice,  which  hardens  in  a  few  days.     The 

Hood  is  hard  and  heavy,  «nd  issiisceplihle  of  a  very  fine 

paiish.     This  tree  ]|rrows  well  in  England,  and  is  a  liand- 

NKBe  addition  to  ornamental  plantations.    It  is  easily  pro- 

34i:.ited  by  ^l^p8  of  the  roots. 

/u/Mrtca  is  a  large  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  Malabar. 

ibruptly  pinnate  leaves,  entire  leaflets,  the  fruit  a 

■aura  blunt  at  both  cnd.s  and  connected  together  at  the 

■mr      The  wood  is  used  lor  makimr  sheaths  for  spears,  &c. 

\  • 'lis  juice  flows  from  the  bark  when  wounded.     The 

'  1  iturated  with  maize  and  mixed  with  rice  indecoc- 

t  as  nn  application  in  ophthalmia. 

er;  Linuley.  JWnfural  St/slf/n  ;  Burnett,  0«/- 

iS'i'iini :  Bischoff,  I^/irbuch  der  Botnnih.) 

lO'XYI.UM.       [X.^NTHOXYLACE^.l 

HIS.  [LvctA.] 
LNTHUS  (Sav0of\  one  of  the  early  Greek  historians, 
according  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Candaules,  and  born 
}es.  Stralio  (xiii.,  p.  (528)  admits,  with  other  writers, 
r  Xanthus  was  a  Lydian,  l)ut  he  says  it  is  not  known 
ler  he  was  really  a  native  of  Sardes.  As  to  the 
ill  which  he  lived,  we  know,  from  a  finjerment  of 
jniA,  that  he  waa  okler  than  Herodotus,  who  is  even 
iid  to  have  been  induced  by  Xanthius  to  undertake  his 
r*at  histoiical  work.  But  it  appears  that  Xanthus  cannot 
%\t'  t>een  much  older  than  Herodotus,  since  Diony-^ius  of 

taJi'  •  • ^  mentions  him  among  those  writers  who  lived 

ko;  •  the  Peloponnesian  war,   and  from  one   of 

iIUj!--  •  n  fnigments  it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  his  work 

I  the  reien  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  who  reigned  from  b,c.  465  to 

§Tlie  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he  was  bom  about  the 
of  the  taking  of  S.nrdes  fby  the  lonians,  in  n.c.  4&9i, 
■grees  with  these  facts.  Xanthus  wrote  a  work  on 
fAUi  ^Svlmta),  in  four  books  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  of 
]fit:\i  however  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant,  which  are 
irvcd  in  Strabo  and  other  writers.  The  genuineness 
rsi"  fmirment-j  has  been  the  subject  of  mncn  discussion, 
Athenaeus  ixii.,  p.  r>15)  states,  on  the  authority  of 
a  of  Cassandiea.  that  Uionysius  surnamed  Scytho- 


)»eenjs  to  Jiave  been  one  of  great  merit.  One  Menippus, 
of  uncertain  date,  made  an  abridgnienl  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  {Diog.  Laert.,  vi.  lul.)  The  fragments  of 
Xanlhus's  *  Lydiaca '  aie  collected  in  Creuzer's  '  Uistori- 
corum  Graecorum  antiquissimonim  Fragmenta,'  p,  IDI, 
&c.,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  Mijller's  '  Fiagmenta  Histoncorum 
Graecorum,'  p.  36,  &c.  Some  antient  authors  attribute  to 
Xanthus  a  work  on  the  Magi  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
but  the  two  fragments  which  aie  quoted  from  it  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  work  was  the  producliou  of  some  late 
grammarian, 

(Afit^tenni  Criticuin,  vol.  i,,  p.  Wl,  2I();  Creuzer,  in  the 
work  cited  above,  p.  13.1,  &c.;  C.  and  Tb.  Muller,  p,  xx., 
&c. ;  Welckcr,  in  Hecbodes  Archivjiir  Fhilol.,  for  1830, 
p,  70.  &c.) 
XAVIEK.  ST,  FRANCIS.     [.lusurrs;  Missions.] 
XR.MA.     [LARto.K.  p.  334.] 

XENU'CKATES  fSitoicprirf;c  ,  a  native  of  Chalccdon, 
was  born  n.f  •.  3UG.  He  was  oiiginally  a  pupil  of  /Eschincs, 
the  Socratic  philosopher,  and  then  of  Plato.  The  few 
facts  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from  the  loo.se  account 
of  Diogenes  I.aertius.  According  lo  Diogenes  he  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Sicily.  Xenocrates  was  naturally  of  a 
slow  understanding,  which  led  Plato  to  say  that  Xenocrates 
required  the  spur,  but  Aristotle  the  bit.  Ilis  temperance 
wjis  proof  against  all  temptation,  and  there  are  stories  of 
his  successfully  resisting  all  the  solicitations  of  I^is  and 
Phryne.  A  story  is  also  told  of  the  Athenians  allowing 
him  to  uive  his  testimony  without  oath,  though  it  was  the 
univcrs.nl  practice  to  require  a  witness  to  take  an  oath.  It 
does  not  seem  very  consistent  with  this  story  that  he  should 
have  been  once  soUl  for  a  slave  by  the  Athenians,  becaustc 
h<'  could  not  pay  the  tax  which  was  imposed  on  the  met- 
oicoi,  or  resident  alieas.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  it  is  said, 
paid  the  money  and  relea.sed  him;  this  laudable  act  is 
also  attributed  "to  the  orator  Lycurgus.  Other  accounts  of 
bis  havmg  been  sent  by  the  Athenians  as  ambassador  to 
Kintr  Philip,  and  to  An'tipatcr  after  the  Lamian  war,  arc 
hardly  more  credible.  He  succeeded  Speusippiu  m.c.  3.3D 
in  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  for  tweiily- 
tive  years.  A  long  list  of  his  writings  is  given  by  Laertius. 
We  know  little  of  the  doctrines  of  Xenocmte8,'but  it  may 
be  inlcned  that  he  exhibited  his  opinions  in  a  systematic 
form,  and  not  in  dialoeueslike  his  master  Plato.  To  him  is 
attributed  the  division  of  philosophy  into  LoEjic,  Elhic, 
and  Physic  (Physics^.  He  principally  occupied  liimscif 
with  attempting'to  reduce  the  ideal  doctrincii  of  Plato  lo 
mathematical  elements.  He  .assumed  three  forms  of  Bein* 
(ova'ia) — the  sensuou-s  that  which  is  perceived  liy  the  ia* 
tellect,  and  that  which  is  compounded  nnd  cr>rt^:>ts  ia 
o])iiiion.     In    his  doctrines  we  see  tin-  't* 

Academy  lowar<ls  the   Pythajjorean  do-  n. 

L'nity  and  duality  he  considers  as  the  guS  \\:  •    >  r    •.  itw 
world,  and  the  soul  as  a  self-moving  nnmiKT.     v.Mliri  bki- 
conceit.s   arc   attributed  to  liim.     Xenon-ales  i-i\zst6err<\ 
that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  pcrNades  all  ihinc**.  *nd  " 
even  in  the  animals  which  we  cjtll  jrri>ti<-iTiai.     Hi"  ^•w 
admitted  an  order  of  daemons,  or  iomc'.htnc  isftiTrarOtal* 
between  the   divine   and  tlu-  mortal,  v.hirii  h».   iBvi*  Ui 
consist  in  the  condition*  nf  the  «icil.     In  h>«  ChicJi'  tt^ikvU' 
ing  he  made  happiness  consist  not  m  tUt-  j>y«^-»«'''n  o{  a. 
virtuous  mind  only,  Init  ftt-o  i-.f  nil  1t»  pi.'«»«rt  tWul   mi- 
nister to  it  and  enable  il  to  ributt  i*»  fary^m^•^. 

The  dialngiie  'Axiochu*.'  *Mi  Ilralii.  wm<I(   i»   uaiialiy^ 
assigned  to  AcM:huuL<i.  lui»  tiuen  ■uibpI'iim*  »t1filiuU-tl  l 
Xenocrates. 

It  scema  altnoiS  iaipuaabU  <«  (i<no  ""^  "'  *)•*'  •oMMai 
notices  of  XefMKfsUwaii0lt«K  bU  •  •  -  — 

his  system ;  and  wtal  vw  <«b  ln»«  vl  -^ 
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to  nittkc  UB  regret  tlie  loss  of  liia  works.  An  anecdote  in 
Laertius  is  pertinent,  as  showing  that  he  did  not  expect  a 
person  to  come  to  the  study  of  philosophy  without  the  ne- 
cessary preparation.  A  man  who  was  unacquainted  with 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy  wished  to  become  his 
pupil,  hut  Xenocrates  told  him  to  be  pone,  for  he  had  not 
yet  pot  hold  of  the  handles  of  philosophy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.,  Xviiocratfn,  and  the  Notes  of 
Menage;  Ritter,  Geschichte  dvr  Phil'nophie,  vol.  ii.") 

XENO'CRATES  (StvorpaVijcs  of  Aphrodisias,  a  Greek 
physician,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (a.d.  14-37),  though  some 
critics  are  inclined  to  place  him  about  b.c.  40,  but  the 
only  authority  on  this  point  is  a  passage  in  Galen  (torn, 
iii.,'  p.  130)  which  strongly  supports  the  common  opinion, 
lle.'.pecting  the  life  and  literary  activity  of  Xenocrates  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  wrote  a  work  'On  the  Ad- 
Yiintages  or  the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals'  (irtpi 
TJ)c  «To  tSiv  ?wiuv  (ii^tXtiac  Or  rpo^tjc ;  Galen,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
132:  Clemens  Alexand.,  iYrowiu/.,  i.,  p.  717).  Tliis  work, 
which  is  often  referred  to,  and  must  have  consisted  of 
several  books,  as  the  first  is  quoted  by  Galen,  is  now  lost, 
but  a  considerable  fragment  of  it,  which  treats  of  the 
nutriment  which  we  derive  from  aquatic  animals  (jrtpi 
ri/f  (i-o  tSiv  ivi'cpm'  rpo^ijel*.  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
many  iound  observations  on  this  branch  of  natural  history. 
A  Latin  version  of  this  fragment  is  contained  in  Dribasius, 
'  Collectanea  Modica'  (ii.  58) ;  the  Greek  original,  though 
not  quite  complete,  was'^irst  published  by  Conr.  Gesuer, 
vith  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  B.  Kasariu»,  and  Scholia, 
Zurich,  IswO,  8vo.  More  complete  MSS  exist  at  Ham- 
burg, in  the  Vatican  libraiy,  and  at  Paris,  and  from  them 
the  subsequent  editors  have  completed  the  text  of  the 
treatise.  The  next  edition  after  that  of  Gesner  is  that  of 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  hi* '  Bibliotheca  Graeca'  (,ix.,  p.  433, 
&c.  of  the  old  edition),  which  was  followed  by  that  of 
J.  G.  F.  Franz  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1774,  8vo.,  with 
various  readings,  notes,  and  a  glossarj' ;  a  second  and  im- 
proved edition  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1779.  8vo.),  and  that 
of  Naples  (17U4,  8vo.,  with  new  various  readings  and  notes 
by  the  editor  Caietanus  du  Ancora>.  The  best  ciitical  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text  ia  that  of  A.  Coray  (Paris,  1814^ 
8vo.},  which  also  contains  Gralen's  work  on' the  same  sub- 
ject. It  is  Coray's  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  work  '  On 
the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals"  is  not  the  physician 
Xenocralps,  but  the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

XENOPELTIS,  Keinwardt's  name  for  a  genus  of  ser- 
pents which  have  two  great  triangular  and  imbricated 
plates  behind  the  eyos.  s-o  that  they  arc  confounded  with 
the  scales  which  i^uft-eed  them,  and  which  alone  become 
sniallci'.  The  form  belonirs  to  the  great  group  of  Ca/uh:r 
i^Cf'iibTitlrr.  Swiiin'on.  who  writes  Zpnnpr/tif.,. 

XEXO'PnANKS  Sivo^dv'n:^,  a  native  of  Colophon  in 
Ionia.  His  period  i.-i  uncertain.  Diogenes  snys  that  he 
ilouiished  in  the  60th  Olympiad  i  n.c.  538.,  whi<.;h  will  bring 
hiui  somewhat  about  the  period  of  Anaximander.  Cicero 
bays  that  he  was  a  little  before  Anaxagoras.  ApoUodoms 
fixes  his  birth  in  ttic  40th  Olympiad,  or  about  b.c.  620. 
Thoiiirh  it  is  not  said  that  he  ever  resided  at  Elea  (Velia) 
in  Italy,  yet  this  must  be  assumed  to  be  so,  as  he  is  always 
considered  the  father  of  the  Eteatic  school.  Elea  wa« 
was  fuundcd  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Ionia,  after  they  had  left 
their  counliy/ which  was  invaded  by  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus  ru.c.  51G).  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Elea  is 
fixed  about  b.c.  5.36 :  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to 
the  fart  that  Xenophanes  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Elea. 
The  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is,  that,  being  driven 
from  his  country,  he  lived  at  Zandc  and  Catana  in  Sicily, 
which  is  rallipr  vague.    According  to  Tima-us,   Xeno- 

})hanes  was  still  living  in  the  time  of  the  first  Iliero  and 
■Ipicharmus.  or  about  B.C.  477.  which  is  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  the  statement  of  Apollodorus.  His  verses  quoted 
hy  Diogenes  Laertius  make  hiui  ninety-two  years  of  age 
i'.t  the  time  when  th«'y  were  written,  anil,  according  to  the 
chronologv  of  Apollodorus,  this  would  be  his  age  in  the 
year  b.c.  527.  But  according  to  Apollodoiiis  he  lived  even 
till  the  time  of  Darius  and  Cjrus  ;  and  the  first  year  of  the 
first  Darius  is  H.C.  521.  In  all  this  uncertainly  perhaps  it 
is  safest  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  he  lived  between  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  and  Hi^raclitu.s,  for  he  mentions  Pytha- 
goru  and  is  mentioned  by  Heraclitns. 
'^■"Ophanes  was  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  He  was  one 
^wiac  po«tB  of  Greece,  and  his  elegies  aie  of  the 


symposiac  chamcter.  A  pleasing  fragment  of  one  c! 
his  symposiac  poems  is  presen'ed  in  Athenieus  (xi.,  p.4CI 
ed.  Casaub.),  who  has  auo  preserved  Mrab  of  lua  «:le£at, 
verses  (x.,  p.  413),  in  wtuch  Xeoophanek  exalts  vitdea 
above  stren^h,  and  six  verses  on  the  luxury  of  \u 
Lydian4  (xii.,  527).  He  rIm  wrote  an  epic  of  tvo 
thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Elea ;  and  a  poca 
on  the  foundation  of  bis  native  city.  Colophon.  Hu 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Xenophanes  were  exprtwd 
m  a  poetic  form,  and  from  the  few  fragments  of  bii 
poetry  which  remain,  and  the  brief  notices  of  hia  bf 
other  writers,  we  collect  what  we  know  of  his  doctiiui 
He  attacked  Hesiod  and  Homer,  both  in  hexameter  tc-m 
elegiacs,  and  iambic  verses  (as  Diogenes  states),  for  their 
representations  of  the  deities,  to  whom  those  poFtattui* 
butc  all  the  weakness  and  vices  of  mortals.  He  tu^ 
that  God  was  One,  unlike  men  either  in  form  or  miaiL 
He  said  that  men  thought  that  the  gods  were  produced, 
and  had  bodies  and  feelings  like  their  own  ;  and  to  ibo« 
the  absurdity  of  likening  the  divine  to  the  humaa  be 
added,  that  if  animals  could  make  representationiof  the 
deities,  they  would  make  the  representations  like  then- 
selves.  Assuming  that  the  deity  is  the  most  nowRfol  oi 
beings,  he  proves  that  he  must  of  necessity  oe  One,  lil 
alike,  all  endued  with  equal  powers  of  seeing,  i-aofK- 
heading,  and  hearing;  he  is  the  comprehensive  unitjir 
which  all  things  arci  or,  as  Cicero  expresses  it,  'li 
things  arc  One,  and  this  One  is  unchaiigeable,  and  i:a 
God,  unproduced  and  eternal.'  He  is  eternal,  becauttbi 
could  not  proceed  from  anything  else  ;  pure  intellect  aai 
reason.  His  notions  of  the  deity  wei'e  ooscurely  exptewd 
and  not  veiy  logically  maintained  in  his  assertion  tnst  tit 
deity  is  of  a  spherical  form,  neither  limited  nor  unlitoiud. 
neither  moving  nor  at  rest.  God  rules  and  directs  ail.  ni 
things  as  they  appear  to  us  are  the  imperfect  manifeetiliaii 
of  the  one  eternal.  We  cannot  through  them  attain  ta  i 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  is,  and  all  our  inquinaiatc 
the  true  natiu-e  of  things  are  vain. 

"  No  man  hni  tern  tlii*  truth,  und  man  shall  nrvrr 
Know  wliiit  i«  trutli  ofOt^l  and  of  iIk;  L'nhrne. 
Fiw  (liQuld  i<ae  clianci*  to  uy  nhat'a  iH>»r  tt>  truth, 
SiiU  ho  kuo«-s  DoitKlit,  and  doiiM  U  o\n  .nil." 

Tims 'God's  tnie  nature  cannot  be  knowa.  Man  nt 
contemplate  individual  things  as  they  appear,  which  htn 
no  real  existence  of  themselves,  and  w^ile  he  strive}  9 
reach  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  is  di>itracted  between  Iii 
vain  cflbrt  and  the  appearances  to  which  he  cannot  snip 
truth.  Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  raesoiEf  d 
his  doctrines,  the  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  itofi- 
lion  of  the  opposition  between  the  pure  tiuth  and  theiee- 
hunuR  appearances.  [Eleatic  School.]  His  phvsieild» 
trines  are  hardlv  known,  except  by  a  few  vague  ^ateofflt 
and  it  is  difficult  to  reconstruct  this  part  of  his  svstrB.  ll 
is  not  easy  to  see  from  the  extant  fragments  what  i>  tie 
connection  between  his  physical  and  theological  bjitea, 
but  the  right  conception  of  his  ])hysical  ^\■steln  ii  t» 
nected  with  the  right  understanding  of  his  'theology,  k 
is  worth  mentioning,  as  an  isolated  fact,  tliat,  accordiit 
to  Cicero,  he  said  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  in 
that  it  contained  many  cities  and  mountains.  Oe« 
remarks  that  iiis  verses  were  not  so  good  as  those  o(  Et- 
pedoclcs. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  srites  i 
Xenophanes  was  Pantheistic.  A  modem  writer  (CoisiiJ 
has  taken  some  pains  to  clear  him  from  what  he  calkltii 
accusation  of  Pantheism,  or  the  conception  of  every  tbiif 
as  the  one  God.  The  notion  of  an  absolute  unity  is  th 
necessary  result  of  all  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  thi«?»: 
the  mind  can  conceive  only  one  firrt  cause,  one  powfl 
which  pervades  and  sustains  all  things.  When  mer.  fc* 
began  to  attempt  to  express  their  coiiccutionb  of  the  Dw? 
and  of  the  universe,  the  language  of  philosophv  w«»  i* 
formed,  and  hence  it  is  possible  that  their  word-  nu^t* 
us  sometimes  express  what  was  not  intended.  Now  tiflu 
later  writere  certainly  attribute  expressions  tt>  XVnonhiiM* 
from  which  we  might  infer  that  his  doctrine  was  Pa«- 
theistic ;  but  the  jpassages  ot'  the  earlier  writer*,  «ii!i  f 
Aristotle,  distinctly  show  that,  in  such  passages  at  Itast.he 
speaks  of  Go<l  as  a  Being  fternal  and  disliucf  fioin  \tf 
visible  universe.  In  order  to  biing  him  under  the  imp- 
tation  of  Pantheism,  we  ought,  a?,  Cousin  remarks  to  t< 
able  to  show  that  he  applied  those  leiins  to  the  visible  uni- 
verse which,  according  to  Aii.-stctle  and  ofh-.r  goo*!  sii- 
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ritic*.  he  applied  io  G<kK    Xcnophnnes  did  form,  it 

"""     "    >-    ■  -      •     ,   Qf  (|,e  unity  of  thf  Deity. 

ysteraalic  I'oim  I  he  mode  iii 

i■^  i,..,,i  i,v  .  IV  v>pd  in  relation  to  the  visible 

>in<rn;i,     He  »peaks  of  the  Deity  as  a  i)«]l-exi&ting 

rerful  Being  ;  and  he  nlso  speal^s  of  all  things  as 

I  God.     Thas  hu  systvin.  sd  liir  b>  we  ran  aBceitain 

(Oiirvi  f  ithur  for  tlie  Puntlieislic  interpretation  or  for 

pureDeisra.     Aiislolle  says  i.J/(rAi; /i.,  i.  H) 

*  introduced  the  doctrine   of  the  unity  of 

One  a^ididini;  to  reaM)n  and   Uie  onu  acrording  to 

lt*r  :  l>'ii  lie  said  nothinif  clear  on  thia  subject,  nor  did 

'If  nature  of  eaeh.  but  looUins  at  the  whole 

1,  the  One  is  God.     Th«  8\  i»tem  of  Xeno- 

1*  ciiscussed   at  prent   length   by   Cousin   < Itio^. 

art.  'Xeiiophnneik'i,  and  with   con^iderablc   inge- 

This  article  and  the  refereuce*  at  the  end  of  the 

it   article  will   indicate   all   the  sources  which   the 

may  'Ai:^h  to  consult  on  this  obsuttre  subject. 

rork  Httribntcd  to  Aristotle,  entitled  '  On  Xeno- 

Zeno.  and  Gorpiaji,'  should  be  entitled  '  On  Melia- 

tenophanes,  and  Gorging :'    it  contains  a  condensed 

kftnd  a  c;ilii-isui  of  the  Eleatic  philosofihy.     (hiogra- 

Dictii"t<inj  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  ofUse- 

tnowkdiTP,  art.  '  Aristotle. ') 

chief  fra^ment^  of  Xenoplmnes  are  collected  in 
•and  Pivller. "  Itisitoiia  Philosophiae  Graeco-Romanae 
'  »m    '"  niitcxla.'  Hambur:;,  183R;    and  they 

n  Kurrfen,  Bnisbel».  1830,  8vo. 
11,    Xeuojtfianev :    Rittcr,    (Jexchichte 
i.) 
-i%ofwv\  the  son  of  Grvllus,  an  Athe- 
leitifen,  wa^  a  native  of  the  Attic  demuB  Krchein. 
i[y  extant  biography  of  Xenophon  it  by  Diogenes 
>vl)icb,  a^  uxual,  is   carelessly  written  ;    but  this 
nv  and   the  scattered   noticej»  of  antiwnt  writers, 
inea  with  what  may  be  collected  trom  Xenophon's 
rork-^,  aro  the  only  materiiLls  i'or  hik  life. 

is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  lime  of  Xeno- 

t  birth  or  death,  but  these  da.1ea  may  be  approximated 

th  reokonable  probability.     Lnertiuii  and  Stmbo  fcliite 

MX  SiH-ratcs  saved  Xenophon's  life  ul  the  biitlle  of  Deliuni. 

4;M.  u  fnct  which  there  beenis  no  reafcoii  for  rejecting, 

firom  which  if  may  be  inferred  that  Xenophon  wab 

about  B.C.  4-14.       In  hi*  •Hellenica*  'vi.  4,  3.5i  he 

the  assa^jination  of  Alexander  of  Plierac,  whith 

j«e«  B.C.  357,  and  Xenophon  was  of  course  alive  in 

jrtor.     Tlui  agrees  well  «nou^h  with  Luci  an 's  state - 

tKat   Xenophon  attained  the  a^e  of  above  ninety 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  Xenophon'H  a^e 

his  joininsf  the  expedition  of  the  younifer 

■  1  ;  and  thedij>putc  turn.*  on  the  point  whether 

fcii  a  young  man  between  twenty  and  thirty,  or  a 

ty  and  upwaid*.    Those  who  make  him  a  )  oung 

rely  on  an  expre»ion  in  the  'Anabasis'  (ii.  ),  12;, 

'■    *•-    is    called    rrr'--" ■    'icai>i(r»oc\    but    in    this 

i-\   place    of  '  '  tiie    best    M&S.  read 

._^_.upu-i:'    it  is  aliu     .    .     J  that  the  term  neanit- 

not  contined  to  younc:  men,  but  was  i>oractimes 

to   nion  of  forty   at   lea^t.     Besides  this,   those 

itend  that  he  was  forty  or  upwards  in  the  year  b.c. 

on  another  passage  in  the  '  Anabasis'  (vii.  2,  8), 

hi  is  6poken  of  as  a  man  who  seemed  old  eDou>|:h  to 

Ife  a  marriageable  duuehter.      On  the  whole  there  is 

Sj;  in  the  '  Anabasis'  inconsistent  with  a  date  about 

R.C.  444,  which  may  \w  a^sifiTied  as  that  of  his 

This  subject  and  other  poinb  in  the  chronology  of 

jibon    have    been    discns-sed    by  i'..  \V.  Knitjer    \  De 

9piko»tix  Villi  Quep<:tio'>(i  f'ritictr,  Halle.  1^*22). 

Jkeeoniing  to  Laertius.  Xennphoi^  berime  the  pupil  of 

at  an  early  aee.     There  if,  also  a  notice  in  Phi- 

kluft  of  his  receivin>^  lessons  from  Piodicus  of  Ceob 

be  was  a  prisoner  in  Bucotia,  but  there  is  no  other 

M  as  to  the  fact  of  hi^  having  fallen  into  the  hands 

Boeotians.     In  the  table  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules 

I.,  ji.  1)  Xenophon  docs  not  c:ive  any  indication  of 

U  acquaintance  with  Piodicus:  but  nothing  can 

>  eaarltilcd  tVom  t'l    '  ji^ion.      Photius  states  that 

■i  alio  a  pupil  •  -.  who  was  liowever  younger 

XmofiliOn.     ll  un.  1-.  mil-,  it  t>.  probable  that  he  was 

I  wpsl  r\t  I^oeratco  t>i;bie  the  year  u.c.  401.     Athenaeus 

K.  4jE7.  •d.  Caaaub.;  aiso  quotes  a  saying  uf  Xenophon  at 

the  liMc  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  but  he  does  not  say 


whether  the  older  or  younger  tyrant  is  m«ant,  Tlie  oUer 
tyrant  reigned  till  B.C.  3C7,  and  it  is  move  likely,  if  Xeno- 
jihon  ever  went  to  Syracuse,  that  he  went  before  b.c.  307 
than  arter.  It  la  iiot  known  if  Xenophon  wrote  any- 
thing before  the  year  b.t.  4<3I.  though  I.ctionrje  wiih  con- 
siderable plausibihty  would  assign  the  oompo&ition  of  thu 
■  Uttiiqiiet,'  or  '  Sympo-siuni,'  and  of  the  '  ILero,'  to  a  period 
before  u.c.  4(J1. 

There  is  another  question  in  the  life  of  Xenophon  Uiat 
remains  to  be  diMciibaed.  which  is  somewhat  connected 
with  the  chronology  of  his  own  life  mid  with  that  of  Thu- 
cydides.  Laertius  .xtntes,  '  it  Id  said  that  Xenophon  made 
known  the  books  of  Tlmcydideb,  which  were  then  un- 
known, though  it  wus  in  his  power  to  appropriate  (hem  to 
himself,"    There  ban  ]  "  ;  ii  us  lo  the 

time  of  the  death  of   i  l>y  ini^tin- 

derstanding  a  padsage  >u  i<  v.  m>-i'.>ij  ui  iinK^unleii  i  iii.  116) 
as  to  the  third  eruption  of  Aetna,  \\hich  is  there  men- 
tioned, has  concluded  that  he  was  alive  in  the  year  u.c. 
305.  But  tliii  is  a  mistake.  The  Ihiid  eruption  there 
spoken  of  is  that  of  the  year  b.c.  425,  the  nxtli  year  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  war.  The  history  of  Thuc)dides  c\otvr,  with 
the  eighth  book,  and  the  year  B.C.  41 1,  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  Peloponaesian  war;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  tlmf  h*"  ever 
finished  it.     Tliat  he  intended  to  finish  it.  is  el<  !■ 

from  the  fir.t  chapter  of  the  first  book.     Tlie  '  1 1  i 

Xenophon  commence  where  the  historj'  of  iiiui\Mucb 
breaks  ofl^.  and  are  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  'flmcy- 
dides.  Thupydidcs  was  recalled  from  exile  u.c.  4")3,  biit 
it  is  not  kno«rn  how  long  be  survived  his  recall.  The  fact 
of  his  not  haviQg  finished  his  history  lead.')  to  a  piobnble 
conclusion  that  lie  did  not  survive  llie  termination  of  the 
war  many  year*,  but  such  conclusion  is  only  a  moderate 
probability,  tor  there  are  many  reasons  besides  want  of 
time  why  a  man  does  nut  linuh  a  large  undertakiii);:, 

Let  ronne  aasumes  that  Thucydides  did  not  survive  the 
year  u.c.  402,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  fixing  on  this 
year,  and  I.*tronne  has  lucn  induced  to  do  it  simply  in 
order  to  give  to  Xenophon  the  honour  of  making  kin'Wii 
the  books  of  Tliueyli'^      '    '         '  no.  401;   for  we 

aie  certain,  he  say?,  i  i  Athens  in  the 

year  h.c.  4l>2.     But  ti.u.,j.ii  "•   ......  ..,,,,, a  the  truth  of  the 

story,  that  Xeno]>hon  wa^  the  lint  editor  of  Thucydides, 
and  may  even  have  added  the  eighth  book  fiom  tiie  ma- 
terials collected  by  the  historian,  there  is  no  reason  for 
fixing  the  date  of  IIiih  publication  beiore  the  year  b.c,  401 
rather  than  atter. 

In  B.C.  401  Xenophon  went  to  Sardes  to  Cj-ma,  the 
Pereian,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes  MDenion,  king  of  Persia. 
He  tell*  us  himself  >  Anub.,  i.  1 ;  the  ciicuro»tanci;i  of  thit 
journey.  Pioxenus,  Xenophon's  friend,  wa*  then  with 
Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come,  and  promised  to 
introduce  him  to  Cyrus,  Xenophon  took  the  advice  ul 
Socrates,  who,  fearing  that  Xenophon  might  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Athenians  if  he  attached  I luiise If to'-vrus,  in- 
asmuch as  Cyrus  was  supposed  to  have  sciven  the  Lacedae- 
monians aid  in  their  recent  wars  against  Athemt,  ndviscd 
Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Xenophon 
went  to  Delphi  imd  asked  the  god  (.'\polfo  to  what  gods 
he  should  sacrifice  and  make  his  vo  '   r  to  secure 

success  in  the  enterprise  which  he  i  Tlie  god 

gave  him  his  answer,  but  Socrates  blamed  him  (or  not 
asking  whether  he  should  undertake  the  voyage  or  not. 
However,  as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  from  the  god. 
Socrates  advised  hira  to  follaw  the  i,'ud»  commands,  and 
accordingly  Xenophon  set  out  for  iSardi.H,  where  he  found 
Cyrus  and  Proxenue  jukt  ready  to  leave  the  city  on  an 
expedition.  This  story  is  characlerixlii  both  of  Socrates 
and  Xenophon. 

It  was  given  out  ]i\  (\  mis  that  hiHCvpedition  was  against 
the  Pisidiun.*,  m,  '  Greeks  in  the  army  were  de- 

ceived, except  t  who  was  in  the  seciet.     The 

object  of  Cyuis  wstn  Io  d<-tbroiie  liiii  brother,  and  after  ad- 
vancing a  9h(Mt  diitance  it  b«-cainc  apparent  to  all  Um 
Greeks,  wli'  with  the  exception  of  h  few.  ilMf» 

mined  to  i  .Art«r  a  liuii,'  tuarch  tlircuitfll  Aiift 

y  ,;-ii    tJic   tandytiaet   .  .!  '  E»illfcllla* 

t:  'inn    uji<l    lit  (iinav.i,  n  BrtyW*. 

''  •    >■  alni.isl  I  ,  .    riiM0^  Bi« 

Iki  vMrcdisr  ^w.-w<»_*a'*  ifc> 

Gj,, „.»....  ..,1  aloiK  in  li.v  -■-     |'!'|l"lji?'^^' 

Clearehua  was  by  comruon  oonscnl  ww»«*  "*  '"■  **• 
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command,  but  he  and  many  of  the  Greek  commandei's 
wc.Tti  shortly  after  massacred  by  the  treachery  of  Tissa- 

r hemes,  the  Persian  satrap,  who  was  actinic  for  the  kin^- 
t  was  now  that  Xenophon  eame  lorv\ard.  He  had  hitherto 
merely  followed  the  army  of  Cyrus,  and  had  neither  held 
a  command  nor  even  been  considered  as  a  soldier.  He 
introduces  liimself  to  our  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  book  of  the  '  Anabasis'  in  that  simple  manner  which 
characterizes  the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  From  this  lime 
Xenophon  became  one  of  the  most  active  leaders,  and 
under  his  judicious  guidance  the  Greeks  cttected  their 
retreat  northwards  across  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  and 
arrived  at  Trapezus  (Trebisond).  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
south-ca.st  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  [Axab.vsis.]  From 
Trapezus  Xenophon  conducted  the  Greeks  to  Chiysopolis, 
opjiositc  to  Byzantium.  Both  he  and  the  army  were  in 
great  distress,  for  they  had  lost  ever}'thing  in  the  retreat, 
and  they  were  therefore  ready  enough  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace,  who  wished  to  have 
their  aid  in  recovering  the  kingly  power.  The  Greeks 
performed  the  stipulated  services,  but  the  Thracian  would 
not  pay  the  amount  agreed  on,  and  it  was  not  till  alTter 
some  negotiations  that  Xenophon  obtained  a  part  of  what 
wius  due  to  the  army.  At  this  time  the  Lacedaemonian 
general  Thimbron  was  carrying  on  a  war  against  Tissa- 
phernes  and  Phamabazus,  and  he  invited  the  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  to  join  him.  At  the  request  of  his  soldiers 
Xenophon  conducted  the  troops  back  into  Asia,  and  they 
joined  tlic  army  of  Thimbron  (b.c.  3')9).  Immediately 
before  giving  up  the  troops,  Xenophon  with  a  part  of 
them  mnde  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the  CaYciis,  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  a  wealthy  Persian  named  Asi- 
dates.  The  Persian  was  taken,  withhis  women,  children, 
hoi-ses,  and  all  that  he  had.  Xenophon  received  a  good 
share  of  the  plunder.     (Amib.,  vii.  8,  23.) 

It  is  uncertain  what  Xenophon  did  after  giving  up  the 
troops  to  Thimbron.  He  remarks  (Anab.,  vii.  7,  S7),  just 
belbre  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  back  into  Asia,  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  banished;  but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians  because 
lie  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Pereian  king, 
who  was  then  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
against  him  in  the  year  n.c.  339,  in  which  Socrates  was 
executed.  It  seems  rea.sonablc  enough  that  the  execution 
of  Socrates  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  the 
banishment  of  his  pupil,  who  was  adding  to  his  former 
offonce  that  of  puttins:  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  act  against  the  Pereian  king.  Letronne 
assumes,  in  the  al)sence  of  evidence,  that  he  returned  to 
Athens  in  h.c.  309.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he 
stayed  with  Thimbron,  and  with  Dercyllidas,  the  successor 
of  Thimbron  ;  and  there  are  various  passages  in  the  «  Hel- 
lenica '  which  favour  the  conjecture. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Asia,  B.C.  390,  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  during  the 
whole,  or  a  part  at  least,  of  this  Asiatic  expedition.  Age- 
silaus was  recalled  to  Greece  b.c.  394,  and  Xenophon 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  (Auab.,  v.  3,  6),  and  he 
was  with  Agesilaus  in  the  battle  against  his  own  countrj-- 
mcn  at  Coroncia,  b.c.  39-t.  According  to  Plutarch,  he 
accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of 
('oroneia,  and  shortly  after  settled  himself  at  Scillus 
in  Eleia,  near  Olyrajjia,  on  a  spot  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians ijave  him,  and  here,  it  is  said,  he  was  joined  by 
his  wife  Philesia  and  her  children.  Philesia  was  appa- 
rently the  second  wife  of  Xenophon,  and  he  had  prol)a- 
bly  inanied  her  in  Asia.  On  the  advice  of  Agesilaus 
he  sent  his  sons  1o  Sparta  to  be  educated.  Thus  Xeno- 
l)hon  had  become  an  exile  from  his  country  for  an  act  of 
treason,  or  what  was  o(juivalent  to  treason ;  he  had  received 
a  present  of  land  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  enemies 
of  the  Athenians,  and  he  was  educating  his  children  in 
Spartan  us.ngos. 

From  this  time  Xenophon  took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  resided  at  Scillus,  wliere  he  spent  his  time  in  huntin;:, 
entertaining  his  friends,  and  in  writing  some  of  his  later 
Winks.  Diogenes  Lacrtius  states  that  "he  wrote  here  his 
hi-stories  by  which  he  must  mean  the  '  Anabasis'  and  the 
•  Ilellenica,'  and  probably  the  '  Cyropaedia.'  During  his  resi- 
dence here  also  he  probably  wrote  the  Treatis-e  on  '  Ilunt- 
iag,'  and  that  on  '  Riding.'  The  hi.story  of  the  remainder 
"  ■omewhat  doubtful.    Diogenes  says  that  the 


Eleians  sent  a  force  agunat  Scilliis,  and  as  the  I.«cedu- 
monians  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon,  they  seizoi 
the  place.  Xenophon's  sons,  with  some  slaves,  made  thti; 
escape  to  Lepreum ;  Xenophon  himself  fint  went  to  £11$. 
for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said,  and  then  to  Lepreum  tu 
meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Connth,  kA 
he  probably  died  there.  The  time  of  his  expukioa  frum 
Scillus  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  a  probable  conjectun  oi 
Kriiger,  that  the  Eleians  took  Scillus  not  earlier  than  ar. 
371,  in  which  year  the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  ia 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Letronne  fixes  the  date  at  the  year 
B.C.  368,  though  there  is  no  authority  for  that  vndat 
Y^tir ;  but  he  considers  it  most  probable  that  the  Eleiaiu 
invaded  Scillus  at  the  time  whentlie  I.Acedaemonianf  were 
most  engaged  with  tlie  Theban  war,  which  would  bt;  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Eparainondaa.  Xenophco 
must  have  lived  above  twenty  years  at  Scillus.  if  the  date 
of  his  expulsion  from  that  place  is  not  before  the  year  ax. 
371.  The  sentence  of  banishment  a^n&t  Xenoplionwv 
revoked  by  a  decree  proposed  by  Eubulus ;  but  the  di>e 
of  this  decree  isunceriain.  Before  the  battle  of  MantinBt, 
B.C.  3(i2,  the  Athenians  had  joined  the  Spartans  aeaioctthe 
Tliebans.  Upon  this  Xenophon  sent  his  two  sons  GiyDu 
and  Diodorus  to  Athens,  to  fii^lit  on  the  Sjmrtan'adt 
against  the  Thebans.  Gryllus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mia- 
tineia,  in  which  the  Theban  general  Epaminondu  also 
lost  his  life.  Letronne  assumes  that  the  decree  for  repeal- 
ing the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenophon  muA 
have  passed  before  B.C.  362,  because  his  two  sons  aerred 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  the  battle  of  M.antineia.  Bat 
this  is  not  conclusive.  Kriiger,  for  other  reaaons.  thinb 
that  the  sentence  was  repealed  not  later  than  01.  lA 
which  would  be  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  S'o 
reason  is  assigned  by  any  antient  writer  for  Xenophon  nol 
returning  to  Athens :  for  in  the  absence  of  direct  erideixc 
as  to  his  return,  we  must  conclude  that  he  did  not 

Several  of  his  works  were  written  or  completed  afleriht 
revocation  of  his  sentence:  the  '  Hipparchicus  ;*  the  EjiBd- 
gus  to  the  '  Cyropaedia,'  if  we  assume  that  his  sentence  m    _ 
revoked  before  u.c.  3G2 ;  and  the  treatise  on  the '  RereniiB  g 
of  Athens.'    Stesicleidc5,  quoted  by  Diogenes,  placet  tk  ■ 
death  of  Xenophon  in  b.c.  359 ;  but  there  is  much  U3C(^  m 
tainty  on  this  matter.    (Clinton,  Fast.  IlcUen.,  b.c.  3SI  t 
and  his  remarks  on  the  death  of  Alexander  of  PhentJ 
Probably  he  died  a  few  years  after  n.c.  'Soi). 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  be  distributed  irii 
four  classes:  Historical— the  'Anabasis,'  the  'Hellene' 
and  the  •  Cyropaedia,'  which  however  is  not  strictly  hijtomil  _ 
and  the  'Life  of  Agesilaus;'  Didactic — the ' HipparcMcia' 
'  On  Horsemanship,'  and   '  On  Hunting  ;'   Pohtical-th 
'Republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens,*  and  the  'Reremwrf 
Attica;'  Philosophical— the  'Memorabilia  of  Socnit«,'tl» 
' CEconomic,' the ' Symposium,  or  Banquet,'  the  'Hierc'iod 
the  '  Apology  of  Socrates.*    There  are  also  extant  ceitai 
letters  attributed  to  Xenophon,  but,  like  many  other  antirtl 
productions  of  the  same  class,  they  are  not  genuine.  T* 
works  of  Xenophon   iis  enumerated   by  Diogenes  «8«* 
exactly  with  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  then- 
fore  conclude  that  we  have  at  least  as  many  worba 
Xenophon  published,  though  all  of  them   may  not  U 
genuine.      It  is  true  that  Diogenes  says  that  ?tenopl«» 
wrote  about  forty  books  (jSt/JXiia),  but  'he  says  that  th(j 
were  vaiiously  divided,  from  which  expres&ion.  aiid  tw 
list  that  he  gives,  it  is  certain  that  by  the  wo«l  biblia,  b* 
intends  to  reckon  the  several  divisions  or  books,  as  we  call 
them,  of  the  '  Anabasis,'  '  Hellenica,'   '  Cyropaedia."  and 
'  Alemorabilia,'  as  distinct  biblia,  and  tlms'wc  haw  iatbe 
whole  the  number  of  thirty-eight,  which  is  near  enouiili 
to  forty. 

The  editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Xenophon  and  ot 
the  separate  works  are  very  numerous.  The  '  Hellenica' 
was  the  first  work  that  appeared.  It  was  printed  at  Venice, 
Ii>03,  fol.,  by  the  editor  Aldn.s  under  the  title  of  'Pandi- 
pomona,'  and  as  a  supplement  to  his  edition  of  Thucydiiies 
which  was  printed  in  lij02.  The  first  edition  of  the*  works 
of  Xenophon  was  printed  by  P.  Giunta.  Florence,  l.>16, 
fol. ;  but  the  Agesilaus,  the  'Apolocy.  the  treatise  on  the 
revenues  of  Athens,  and  a  part  of' the  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  Athens  are  wantinsr.  The  edition  of  An- 
drea of  Asola,  liVi').  folio,  contain'*  eveiytiiing  evicpt 
the  '  .Apoloiry."  The  first  com])lete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Xeno])lum  was  the  Giunta  ahtion  of  Hall.  ].~>-IO.  3  vitk 
8vo.,  with  a  preface  by  Melanclithon,  who  alao  added  the 
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«  AptiloR)',' whicOi  h»d  been  edited  Lv  John  Reui-hlin  (Cap- 
mo)  at  HngtMiaii,  15-20,  -Ito.  The  Basle  edition  of  1540,  Ibl., 
Erinted  by  Nic.  DiyUnger,  is  llie  first  which  contains  the 
rrcok  text  v\ith  the  I^tin  version.  The  edition*  ol'lleory 
tephens,  I3fil,  1381,  contain  an  amended  text :  the  edi- 
of  1361  has  no  Latin  version,  but  that  of  ir>81  has. 
editions  of  Stephens  were  the  foundation  of  Ihe  three 
ion»  of  Johann  LoewenWau,  11572,  commonly  called 
iclavius,  Baisle,  1369,  Franlifort,  1.594,  accompanied 
the  Latin  version.  The  edition  of  B.  Weiske,  Leipzig, 
-1804,  6  vols.  8vo.,  did  nothing  towards  a  new  recen- 
of  the  text,  though  it  is  corrected  in  many  places, 
tno^t  pretending  edition  of  all  the  woik.s  of  Xenophon 
|hat  of  Gail,  on  which  it  is  fair  to  take  tlie  opinion  of 
own  countryman  Lefronne.  Tliis  edition  is  entitled 
^CEuvres  compltites  de  Xenophon  traduites  en  Franqais, 
>inpRgn<?cs  dii  tcxtc,  de  la  version  I^^tine,  et  de  notes 
xques,'  6  vols.  4to.,  1797-1804.  There  is  a  seventli 
ime,  in  three  parts,  one  of  which  ( ISUSj  contains  Ihe 
>(u  readings  of  three  MSS. ;  a  second  (1814)  contains 
notices  of  the  MSS.,  and  observations,  literary  and 
il ;  and  the  third  an  Athis  of  maps  and  plans.  Gail 
kept  to  the  old  text,  and  has  made  no  use  of  hi* 
various  readings  fur  improving  it.  His  literary  and  ciitical 
Ol>&ervationa,  in  which  he  discusses  Certaindifficult  passages, 
Bre  more  useful  for  the  understanding  of  Xeno|ihon  than 
tor  the  correction  of  the  text.  The  convenient  division 
into  paragraphs  has  unfortunately  been  only  adopted  in 
Jho  frt't  volume,  which  contains  the  '  Memorahtlia,'  (he 
mHunting,  andthe'Oeconomic'  The  Latin  version 
i;  Leunclavius,  which  is  corrected  in  some  passages. 
Ffcnch  version  is  only  new  in  parts.  The  author  ac- 
kiriedges  that  he  has  taken  those  of  the  'Cyropaedia,*the 
iorabilia,'and  the  '  Anabasis,*  by  Dacier,  Levffque,  and 
ther,  with  some  few  alterations,  made,  as  he  says,  for 
[following  reason  : — '  I  was  indviced  to  copy  tliese  three 
pons  ;  but  Ihe  publisher  of  one  of  these  three  versions 
'i'  •■n  me  notice  of  certain  claims  of  his  own  (des 
to  avoid  all  discussion,  I  made  some  alfera- 
1  It-  are  indexes  of  the  contents  of  each  volume, 
ipt  the  first,  which  has  only  a  title  of  the  chapters,  and 
;  very  insuflBcient,"'  &c.  Ihis  is  very  niodei-ate  pniise, 
H  is  quite  as  muc-h  as  Gail's  pompous  edition  deserves, 
ne  published  an  edition  of  the  various  works  of  Xeno- 
1,  except  the  Hellenica,  between  17iS  and  1783,  in 
J«.  Bvo.  Schneider  revised  this  edition  :  lit;  published 
f*  Hellenica' in  171)1;  Ihe  *  Memorabilia"  in  17iH)and 
Ihe  *  Cyropaedia'  in  1800;  the  'Oeconomic'  and 
t'Agesilaus'  in  18ii3;  the  'Anabasis'  in  1806;  and 
iPohtical  minor  works  in  1815. 
■JE '  Anabasis '  [' XrdSaan;),  in  seven  books,  is  the  work  by 
bli  Xenophon  is  best  known.  It  contniiis  the  history 
expedition  of  the  younger  (.'yrus  against  his  brother 
IXerxes  Mnemon,  and  llie  retreat  of  the  Greeks  who 
ipanied  him.  The  fii-st  book  contains  the  march  of 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  ends  with  his 
at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  The  six  remaining  book* 
liaJn  the  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  as 
l*e  Greek  army  is  often  called.  [Anabasis.]  The  work  is 
■"  I  ui  an  easy  agreeable  style,  and  is  full  of  interest  as 

minute  detail  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  hazards  and 
res  of  Ihe  army  in  their  difficult  march  through  an 
11  and  hostile  country.  The  imprcKsioii  which  it 
*'  .-  n  favourable  to  the  writer's  veracity  and  his  prac- 
good  sense;  but  as  a  hislor)'  of  military  operations, 
I  aa  much  iuferior  to  the  only  work  of  antiquity  with 
th  it  can  be  compared,  the  *  Commentaries '  of  Ctesar,  as 
fWriter  himself  tails  shorl  of  tiio  lofty  genius  of  the 
It  Roman  commander.  There  are  numerous  editions 
9f  the  '  Anabasis,'  which  have  merit  enough  so  far  as  eon- 
terns  the  critical  handling  of  the  text,  but  not  one  of  them 
asntains  a  sufficient  commentary.  The  work  of  iMajor 
Icnnell  is  still  the  best  commentary, '  Illustrations,  chiefly 
nographical,  of  tlie  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,' 
Bc„  London,  1807.  4to.  Ihere  are  several  Enghsh  trans- 
Ittorw,  of  vvhich  that  of  Spelinan  is  the  best  known. 

aiithor>ship  of  Ihe  'Anabasis'  is  not  quite  free  from 
I.  owiug  to  a  passage  in  the  third  book  of  the  '  Hcllc- 
iii.  1,  1),  where  the  author  refers  to  a  work  of  The- 
»genes  of  Syracuse  for  the  histor}' of  the  expedition  of 
>  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  army  to  the  Euxine. 
.J*  liovrever  is  not  a  complete  description  of  the  conleots 
[the  '  AiuIkuus  '  of  Xenophon,  whose  narrative  also  con- 


ducts tlie  army  fromTrapezus  on  the  Euxine  loByzanlium. 
Still  the  retreat  may  fairly  be  considered  as  having  tenni- 
naled  when  the  army  reached  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
Euxine,  and  so  indeed  it  is  viewed  in  the  '  Anabasis'  (v. 
1,  1).  There  is  then  perhaps  no  doubt  that  Xenophon 
does  refer  to  the  '  Anabasis'  which  we  have  ;  and  if  this  be 
admitted,  the  difficulty  is  not  easy  of  solution.  Plutarch 
I  £»(?  Glnr.  Athen.)  supposes  that  Xenophon  attributed 
the  work  to  Themistogenes,  in  order  that  people  might 
have  more  confidence  in  what  was  said  of  himself.  But 
this  is  not  satisfacturj'.  Others  suppose  that  there  was 
a  work  by  Theniistogenes  which  gave  the  hiitory  of  the 
retreat  as  far  a.s  Trapozus,  and  that  Xenophon  published 
his '  Hellenica '  in  two  parts,  and  that  he  first  continued  ihe 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  capture  of  Athens, 
which  would  complete  the  history  of  Thucvdidcs,  and  also 
carried  it  to  the  year  B.C.  399.  This  is  tfie  conjecture  of 
Letronne,  who  connects  it  with  the  assumption  of  Xeno- 
phon returning  to  Athens  in  b.c.  399,  as  to  which  there  is 
no  evidence.  The  histoi-y  up  to  the  year  b.c.  390  com- 
prehends the  first  two  booKs  of  the 'Hellenica,' and  the  first 
jjaragraph  of  the  third  book,  in  which  Theraistogenes  is 
mentioned.  Letronne  a-sunies  that  Ihis  first  part  was 
begun  before  Xenophon  joined  the  expedition  of  Gyms, 
and  was  finished  either  in  the  interval  of  his  assumed 
return  from  Asia  and  his  departure  to  join  Ihe  army  of 
Agesilaus,  or  in  the  early  part  of  his  retreat  at  Scillus. 
at  which  time  it  is  further  assumed  that  he  had  not  yet 
u  rittcn  the '  Anabasis,"  and  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the  '  Ana- 
basis' of  Theinibtogenes,  which,  it  is  still  further  assumed, 
was  already  publislieil  and  known.  The  i'c*t  of  the  'Hel- 
leiiicn,"  it  is  assumed,  was  written  later,  and  perhaps  not 
published  till  after  the  death  of  Xenophon,  by  his  son  Die- 
dorus  or  his  grandson  Gryllus.  If  all  this  assumption  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  fact  of  Xenophon  referring  to  the 
work  of  Themistogenes  on  the  '  Anabaiis,'  we  may  as  well 
assume  that  there  was  no  such  work  of  Themistogenes,  for 
we  know  nothing  of  it  from  any  other  quarter,  and  that 
Xenophon  for  some  unknown  reason  fipoke  of  his  own  work 
as  if  it  were  written  by  another  person.  In  rending  the 
'  Anabasis,'  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviclion  that  it  is 
by  Xenophon,  especially  when  we  turn  tu  such  passages 
as  that  in  Ihe  filui  book,  where  he  speaks  of  his  residence 
at  ScilUis,  and  other  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
dreams,  his  thoughts,  and  other  matters  which  could  only 
he  known  to  hirnstlf. 

Tlie  'Hellenica*  ('EXXiji/uca'),  in  seven  books,  compre- 
hend a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  from  the  time  when  the 
history  of  Thucydides  ends,  u.c.  411,  to  the  battle  of 
Mimtmeia,  u.c.  3tJ'2.  Tliey  record  however,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Plierae,  which 
took  place  b.c.  337.  The  hypothesis  that  this  history  con- 
si.sts  properly  of  two  works  or  parts  has  been  mentioned. 
This  isNiebuhi's  opinion.  [Thvcvdides.]  The  '  Hellenica' 
have  little  merit  as  a  history.  The  author  was  altogether 
deficient  in  that  power  of  reflection  and  of  penetrating  to 
the  motives  of  action  which  characterize  Ihe  great  work  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  generalh'  a  dry  narrative  of  events,  and 
contains  little  to  move  or  affect,  w'ith  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  the  usual  detail. 
The  parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  pn.>pv'):tv»>ns,*nJ 
many  important  events  arc  passed  over  biiefly.  Ttus.  Ibc 
only  proper  historic.il  work  uf  Xenopho'v  4^v*  ool  <t3till« 
him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  good  liiUc*'..*]  piiJ<'^r,  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  work  was  og1%  i  \.m'A  vi  >/#- 
moires  pour  servir,  as  some  have  suj*k'!i« 
be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  Th-.^c  \  ^-vix^ 
and  as  such  it  has  been  consKWcx4  >t%t\ii 
modern  times.  There  is  aa  ] 
*  Hellenica '  by  \V.  Smith.  «l«  Iwajiliii  iif 

The  'Cyropaedia'  xXifm  «B(ib«.  »iMki 
political  work,  in  whieb  tht  <4kaat-  •IImb 
object  is  to  abow  bow  cAhh*  «hl  b«  I 
tuous  and  famve,  ani^B  vriAifc  «iitf  i 
and  good  gorenMr. 
Cyrus,  th«  foandcr  «rAia] 

are  his  iiiadt>W  at  wan  %%»  «•  taOKK  vy  ^  * ' 
cipline.  *>">*^  i—a  v—  -^f  ^»K,-;^y^«ft— »-  at : 
nor  is  it  rvt-i.  n'.itiMRi||  4lr  4h»  ■■^b  ^  ^>^ 

from   wlui  u«  TMHavrikifc  t»  ha   ^ 

Xenaphob  faanowMl  kkviktraikftBB  H* 
will  nqucTMlh  AiMb  iMyktfBaa.  aa£  <>■ 


t>Ul  if  It  «*  to 
iJ    e.  »  his4orx. 
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one  of  the  many  proofs  of  his  avprsion  to  tlie  usages  and 
the  pohiical  conVlilution  of  his  native  city.  The  genuiiie- 
iic8'*.of  the  epiloguR,  or  ooncUision  of  tlie  work,  haa  been 
doubtfd  by  some  tiitics.  Its  ol)jeL't  ia  to  sliow  that  tlie 
I'ersian^  had  gixatiy  degenerated  since  the  time  of  C^rus. 
The  '  c'Mopacdia"  ia  one  of  ttie  most  hiboured  of  Xeno- 
phons  woikj,  and  contains  his  views  on  the  training  of 
youth,  and  of  tiie  character  of  a  perfect  prince.  It  is  an 
agreeable  exposition  of  principles  under  tlie  form  of  a  his- 
tory, ar.d,  like  Xenophon"s  othcrtreatises.it  contains  more 
of  plain  practical  precepts,  foun.k-d  on  observation  and 
suppoitod  by  gooil  bcnse.  than  any  profovnid  views.  The 
livin;;  speech  of  Cyrus  is  worthy  of  a  pupil  of  Socrates. 
'I'Uerc  i}i  an  Enjilish  translation'  of  the  >  I 'yropacdia'  by 
Maurice  Abhlcy  t-'owper. 

The  '  Agesilaus'  i,'\y qaiXmiei  is  a  panegyric  on  Xeno- 
phon's  fiieml,  the  Lacc<luemonian  king,  another  evidence 
of  hisl^coniam  orSpaitan  predilections.  Cicero  AdFam., 
V.  12;  siivs  that  he  has  in  this  panegyric  surpassed  all  the 
statues  that  have  been  rai-ed  in  honour  of  kings.  Many 
modern  critics  have  parsed  an  unfavourable  judgmwit  on 
this  work,  and  some  maiiitain  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
sophi>t  or  orator  of  a  later  age.  It  haji  been  described  as 
a  kind  of  ci.nto  made  up  of  passages  copied  literally 
from  the  'Helleniea'  and  other  works  of  Xenophon. 

The  'Hippaicliicus'  Cl'r»r«Px:«"c)  «■*  a  treatise  on  the 
co:nmand  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  Xenophon  gives  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  cavaliy  men,  and  remarks  on  the 
tluty  of  a  commander  of  cavalry.  There  is  intemal  evi- 
dence that  this  treatise  was  written  .it  Athens,  but  there 
are  different  opinions  as  to  the  time  when  it  wa-s  composed. 

The  treatise  on  'Horsemanship'  ('lirviKifi  was  written 
after  the  '  Hipparcliicus,*  to  which  n'fercnce  is  made  at  the 
end  of  this  treatise.  The  author  says  that  he  has  had  much 
expciience  as  a  horseman,  and  is  therefore  (lualified  to 
give  in&tiuction  to  others.  He  speaks  at  the  bi'ginning  of 
a  work  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opinions  he 
coincide',  and  he  professes  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions. 
Tliis  work  is  translated  into  English,  and  was  printed  by 
IToniy  Dentiam,  I/mdon,  158^h  4lo. 

The  ♦  Cynegeticus'  (.Kvi'i/ytru-oc)  is  a  treatise  on  Hunting, 
a  sjjor'  of  which  the  author  was  very  fond.  It  contains 
many  exiellent  remarks  on  dogs,  on  the  various  kinds  of 
•.^ame.  and  the  mode  of  taking  it.     [Aukian.] 

Till-  troatibCrt  on  the  ll«-piiblics  of  Sparta  arid  Athens 
w<.rc  nol  always  ivcugnise.l  as  genuine  works  of  Xenophun, 
even  l:y  the  autients:  and  some  modern  writers  have 
adopted"  this  opinio:).  Hut  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
can  he  ur;;i.d  r.irainst  XeuDphon's  authorship.  They  show 
liis  attiichment  to  Spartan  institutions,  ard  his  dislike  of 
democia'.y.  There  is  an  EukHsIi  translation  of  tlie  'Re- 
public of  Athens,"  by  .lames  Morris,  London,  175H.  Svo. 

The  treati.HC  on  the 'Revenues  of  AtlieiN"  Ti'...i.t  T/  ;r;i.i 
TiioaCr^if ;.  has  for  its  object  to  ahow  how  the  n.venue-«  of 
Athens,  and  e.-pecially  those  derived  from  the  mines,  may 
be  improved  by  bctterinanagement  and  be  made  sufiicient 
for  the  iiiairiteiiance  of  the  poor  citizens  and  all  other  pur- 
poses, withoiit  remiirinir  contributions  from  the  allies  and 
s'.'.liji'ct  slates,  'i  !io  matter  of  this  treatise  is  discussed  by 
IJoeeUh.  in  his  work  on  the  '  Public  Economy  of  Athens.' 
This  treatise  was  translated  into  English  by  VValter  Moyle, 
1()'.17,  Svo.,  nn<l  ri'jjrinleil  in  MoUe's  whole  Wdik-. 

The  •Memorabilia  of  Sociate-s'  in  four  books  I'A-t^di;- 
itovn'/iara  SoicouVoi'i;  ,  is  the  chief  philosoi)hical  work  of 
Xenophon.  lie  dillnd?  hi->  master  against  the  charp:<!:i  of 
i:reUgion  and  corrupting  the  youth  of  .■Vlhen>,  and  in  a 
^eri^..;  (f  eouversa'.ions  he  introduces  Socrates  alter  his 
fashion  as  developing  and  inculcating  \arions  moral  truths. 
T!u'  tendency  of  the  woik  is  enliiely  practical,  and  it  may 
be  true,  as  some  writers  uuiintain,  that  Xenophon  has  ex- 
hibited the  teaching  of  Socrates  in  a  manner  more  con- 
formable to  his  own  nnli.ins  than  \.\  tlv  full  sen;..e  and 
:  pirit  of  the  Socralic  method.  Bat  .\enophon  was  a 
heau'i-  of  S.,;. rates,  lived  Air  a  long  time  on  terms  of  in- 
tim.icy  with  him,  and  a>  lie  v.as  anxious  to  defend  the 
memory  of  his  ma>:ter,  and  iiirtainly  hiid  no  preleujions  to 
originality  himself  as  a  thinker,  v.i.'  may  a.i-nme  that  the 
matter  of  the  'Menioral-ilia' is  genuine,  thiit  the  author 
has  exhibited  a  poition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  Socrates,  such  part  as  he  wa*.  able  to  appreciate, 
<v  such  at  suited  his  taste  :  and  that  we  have  in  tliis  work 
H  geuuine  a  JPjicturc  of  Socrates  as  his  pupil  Xenophon 
<M>uld  ihake.    There  is  an  Englir^h  translation  of  the  -  !\Tc- 


morabilia'  and  the  'Apology  for  Socratefi.'  by  >a;-.;, 
Fielding.  The  '  Apology '  (.'AToXoyin  S«rparoi.c  i(^^  7  <. 
SiKniTTiii'^  is  not,  as  the  title  iinporis,  the  deionct:  ^Utiu 
Socrnles  made  oil  his  trial,  but  it  contains  the  Tei-->;- 
which  determined  him  to  prefer  death  rather  than  *, 
humble  himself  to  ask  for  nis  life  from  hi.->  prc-judtced 
judges.  Valcknaer  and  othem  do  not  allow  this  to  It 
Xenophon's  work,  because  they  consider  it  to  be  ud- 
worthy  of  him ;  but  if  a  man  is  to  lose  the  discredit  of  a 
bad  work  simply  because  he  has  written  better.  ma!iy  pet- 
sons  may  disown  their  own  books.  The  *  Apology'  b  ia- 
deed  a  trivial  performance,  but  Xenophon  did  write  le 
'  Apology,'  according  to  Laertiiis,  and  this  may  Le  it. 

The  'Symposium,'  or  'Banquet  of  the  Philo<<iph»i?" 
iXvitrotnoy),  has  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  ret- 
ractor of  Socrates.  It'  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  betvec 
Socrates,  Antisthenes,  Critobulus,  and  othen*.  at  the  boi» 
of('allias.  It  contains  the  opinions  of  Soc.ate»  ea\hf 
subject  of  love  and  friendship.  It  ia  an  antient  trvlitir'i 
that  Xenophon  wrote  this  work  after  the  'Symposiim'tf 
Plato,  and  that  he  designed  to  correct  the  view  of  Socnsn 
which  is  there  given  by  Plato.  Boerkh  thinks  IhatPUj 
wrote  his 'Symposium'  after  reading  that  of  Xcnopiice. 
and  that  his'pur^xHe  was  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  wi* 
man  in  the  person  of  SocrateR.  Abt  is  of  thv  nae 
opinion,  and  thinks  that  the  'Symposium'  is  a  juveuit 
work.  Tlie  '  Banqnct '  was  ti-anslated  by  James  WcUxood. 
M.D.,  17 lU,  and  reprinted  in  iJoO. 

Tlie  'Hiero'  ('If|Owi'  f;  rvpavviroc)  is  a  dialogue  betfritt 
Hiero,  tymnt  of  Syracuse,  and  the  poet  Simonides.    IV 
tyrant  describes  the  dangers  and  vexations  incident  to  tb( 
possession  of  power,  and  contrasts  the  tyrant's  conditiH 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  private  man.   'The  poet  dnn 
that  the  tyrant  has  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  jjersouoM 
than  private  individuals  can,  and  he  offers  some  nfft*- 
tions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  power  and  makiortfer 
people  liappy.    It  has  been  already  stated  that  theic  » 
one  brief  notice  of  Xenophon  making  a  voynse  to  Sjolr, 
and  lA'tronne  conjectures  that  the   composition  oftlA 
little  treatise  may  have  been  suggested  by  what  Xenophii 
saw  of  a  tyrant's  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.  lb 
little  piece  has  considerable  artistic  tnerif,  and  it  ajn^ 
observed  that  it  savours  of  the  school  of  I^ocratn  MB 
than  any  other  of  Xenophon's  work's.     There  is  a  tnaA> 
tion  of  this  work  attributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mat 
do  ii(tt   know  on  what  authority.      It  first  appcmdi 
1713,  8vo.,in  *  Miscellaneous  Corrtspondonce,*.No.ll,«i 
the  title  '  A  Translation  of  a  Dialogue  out  of  Xeno^ 
in  (Tieek,  between  Hiero,  a  king,  j"ct  s^ome  tyme  ■  ^jS*  ^ 
pei-son.  and  Simonides,a  poet,  as  touching  the  lift.    *^ 
nriuce  man.     By  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.*        -^^'* 
fation  also  a'lptfarcd  in  17!13.  8vo.,  which  is  attix  "-i-\"^ 
the  Rev.  R.  (iraves,  who  translated  Marcuj;  Antor—*"^*^^* 

The  'Oeconomic*  (OiVot'Ofuroi,';  is  a  discourse  on  J 
nagement  of  a  household  and  on  agriculture, 
Socrates  and  Ciitobnlus.     In  the  fourth  chapter  .        _jjc( 
speaks  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  his  love  of  hortm>  "^  "^  a 
This  passage  was  written  after  the  death  of  Cyrus, .      -•      o{ 
whole  work  proliably  belongs  to  a  late  period  of^*^^je 
jjhon's  life,  tiiough  Socrates  is  introduced  as  prono<^>  ^-'^'  ■ 
ilie  panegyric  of  Cyrus.     It  is  a  confirmation  of  1^         'o 
thorship  of  the  'Anabasis'  being  lightly  sisaigned  to     ^t^ 
phon,  that  he  speaks  of  Cyrus,  his  character,  and       ^s ' 
in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  in  the  «>ame  words  f         j 
are  used  in  the '  Anabavis'  {Oecuuom.,  c.  4 ;  Anah.,  i.  &    ^0 
The  seventh  chapter  contains  a  charming  convcwatiM^^^ 
tween  Lchoinachus  and  his  wife  on  the  duty  of  z.7^^i 
wife,  which  consists  in  the  proper  management  of  the      ^ 
terior  of  the  house;  it  is  the  husband's  btisiuoss  tolabi;^^. 
out  of  doore  and  to  provide  that  wiiich  the  house  re^uii<^' 
it  is  the  wife's  business  to  take  care  of  what  the  hubbaf^ 
pioduces,  and  to  dpply  it  to  the  uses  of  the  house-.    IT?' 
I  husband's  employment,  as  here  represented,  is  agriculti::' 
.  in  a  covintrv  where  slaves  are  the  labourers;  but  the  pictc* 
;  of  married  "life  will  suit  every  condition,  and  modem  ni^e* 
'  might  learn  from  this  excellent  treatise  th.at  their  employ- 
ment is  a1  liosMv  ;  that  the  object  of  marriage  is  the  happ 
ne.ss  of  the  hu.-band  and  wife,  I  he  pj  ocse.it  ion  of  children.  aiJ 
'  their  proper  nurture  and  education.  Fidelity  to  Iter  hutbani 
I  friiij.il  management  of  his  substance,  ancf  the  care  of  fj« 
;  children  are  the  wife's  duties,  which  are  incompatible  wl'Ji 
I  gadding  abroad.    Tliis  is  ono  of  the  best  treatises  of  Xe:»>- 
;  phon.    It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero.    There  .-rv 
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»]  English  IrftnBlations.  The  first  is  by  Gentian 
it,  London.  1534,  8vo.,  whft-h  liaj$  been  reprinted  se- 
f  inies.  There  is  also  a  translation  by  Robert  Bradley, 
t..  London,  1727.  8vo. 

t  general  character  of  Xenophon  may  be  estimated 

this  brief  sketch  of  Ijis   life  and  writings.     Before 

teap  iipon   him  all  the  abuiie  uhich  some  modern 

t9  nave  done,  we  oujjht  to  have  the  facts  of  his  life 

piffictent  minuteness  to  enable  us  to  judjfe  of  every 

bf  it.     He  did  not  Hke  the  democracy  of  his  native 

,  and  he  may  have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 

ing  Athens  which  the  invitation  of  Proxenus  offered. 

ii  own  statement  is  true,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  join- 

^e  expedition  of  Cyrus,  though  it  is  very  probable 

he  was  blamed  for  it  at  Athena,  .and  supposecl  to  have 

well  acquainted  with  the  design  of  Cyrus  from  the 

The  fact  of  his  delivering  up  the  troops  to  Thim- 

f  the  Ijacedipmonian,  after  the  campaisrn  in  Thrace, 

tell  calculated  to  add  to  the  jealotisy  of  the  Athenians, 

lis  native  city  cannot  be  charged  with  more  than  her 

severity  in  hanifehing  him  for  his  part  in  the  expe- 

I  of  Cyrus  and  the  subsequent  events.    So  far  there 

llhing  which  will  justify  us  in  attaching  any  serious 

lotion  on  Xenophon.    Though  a  man  is  born  in  a 

cracv.  he  may  not  like  it ;  and  nobwiy  would  blame 

Ibr  leaving  it  for  some  other  country  lliat  he  liked 

f,  Xenophon's   presence  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia 

tbe  so  satisfactorily  explained  ;  but  it  may  be  that 
lot  take  part  in  it ;  and  after  having  joined  Agesi- 
Aiia,  it  >8  very  probable  that  he  could  not  safely 
accompanying  him  back  into  Europe.  Being  ba- 
l  from  Athens,  his  only  safely  was  in  keeping  with 
rTids  the  Lacedaemonians.  One  step  in  a  man's  life 
decides  all  the  rest,  and  involves  niin  in  a  train  of 
ttstances  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  which  leave 
laracter  not  free  from  imputation.  This  was,  in  Xe- 
in's  case,  his  joining  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  Tliere 
proof  of  his  active  hostility  against  Athens  aller  his 
meut :  there  is  proof  enough  that  he  preferred 
I  and  Spartan  constitutions ;  and  if  that  is  blame, 
iierves  enough  of  it. 

pophon  appears  to  have  been  humane  and  gentle  in 
iter.  He  evidently  liked  qiiiet.  He  was  fond  of 
g,  hunting,  and  rural  occupations  generally.  Hisj 
I  would  have  suited  him  for  .idministratiun  in  a  well  ( 
rd  cominnnily,  but  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  lurbu- 
of  Athenian  democnicy.  He  was  a  religious  nia^i, 
^e  are  now  pleased  to  term  it,  a  superstitious  man. 
Kcved  in  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  was  scnipu- 
perfoiTning  and  enforcing  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonies.  He  had  faith  in  dreams,  and  looked 
em  as  manifestations  of  the  deity.  His  philosophy 
radical :  it  had  reference  to  actual  life,  and  in 
ic&l  matters  and  everything  that  concerns  the 
eonduct  of  human  life  he  shows  good  sense  and 
ble  feeMn^.  He  was  in  underalanding  a  plain 
man.  who  could  express  with  propriety  and  in  an 
le  manner  whatever  he  had  to  say.  As  a  writer 
rves  the  praise  of  perspicuity  and  ease,  and  for 
lalities  he  has  in  all  ages  been  justly  admired.  As 
rical  writer  he  is  infinitely  below  Tnucydides  :  he 
<lepth  of  reflection,  no  grent  insight  into  the  fun- 
principles  of  society.  His  '  Helienica,' his  only 
Sal  effort,  w  ould  not  have  preserved  his  name,  except 
itnpoilance  of  the  facts  which  this  work  contains  and 
fftciency  of  other  historical  records.  His  '  Anabasis' 
S»  ilx  interest  from  the  circumstances  of  that  memo- 
tetreat.  and  the  name  of  Xenophon  is  thus  connected 
Mi  event  which  exposed  to  the  Greeks  the  weakness 
Persian  empire,  and  piepared  the  way  for  the  future 
■igns  of  Agesilaus  and  the  triumphs  of  Alexander. 
Jwtative  of  the  relreal  may  he  compared  with  Hero- 
fcrthe  minute  detail  of  well  selected  tacts,  the  sim- 
y  ot  the  narration,  and  the  general  clcaniess  of  the 
Some  difiicuilics  may  he  owing  to  corruption  of 
KXt,  and  in  some  cases  the  author's  memory  or  his 
mav  have  deceived  him.  Ilie  '  Anabasis '  is  a  work 
>  kind  which  few  men  have  had  the  oppoitunity  of 

g,  ami  there  is  no  work  in  any  language  in  which 
laJ  adventure  and  the  conduct  of  a  gitat  under- 
;  arc  more  hannoniously  and  agreeably  combnicd. 

works  of  Xenophon,  which  are  called  philoropluLul, 
be  entitled  treatises  on  practical  clhic  and  cecono- 
P.  C.  No.  17^5^. 


mic.  Philosophy  to  him  never  was  known  as  a  science  : 
the  chatacter  of  his  mind  and  his  writings  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  compared  in  any  way  cither  with  Plato  or  with 
Aristotle,  the  two  great  examplars  of  philosophy  among 
the  Gieeks.  Yet  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates  and  the  treatise 
entitled  CEconomic  have  a  great  charm,  both  from  the  re- 
presentation which  they  give  of  the  personal  character  of 
Socrates,  and  the  easy  agreeable  form  in  which  his  lessons 
are  incidcated.  These  two  works  and  the 'Anabasis' are 
the  best  works  for  giving  a  young  student  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  ;  and  if  the  'Memorabilia'  and  •  (Eco- 
I  nomic'  cannot  be  considered  an  introduction  to  Greek 
philosophy,  they  will  at  least  teach  nothing  erroneous,  and 
they  will  lead  Hie  student  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  domestic  relations  and  their  moral  habi- 
tudes. 

The  following  books  will  enable  the  reader  to  tind 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of  Xenophon  and  his  w-ritings: 
Fabrieius,  Bibliotheca  Grcpca ;  Schoell,  Getchichte  d^r 
Griechischeii  Literalur,  German  edition ;  Biog.  Unit'., 
art. '  Xenophon,"  by  Letronne  ;  Hoffmann,  Lexicon  Bib- 
Utigraphiniin,  'Xenophon,'  which  contains  a  list  of  all 
the  editions  of  the  separate  works,  of  the  translations  into 
English  and  other  languages  not  here  mentioned,  and  of 
the  works  which  have  been  written  in  illuslmtion  of  Xeno- 
phon's writings. 

XENOPHON  O^'  EPHESUS.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
romance  entitled  '  Ephesiaca,  or  a  History  of  Anthia  and 
Abrocomas'  ('E^i<riacd,  tA  kotu  'AvS/iav  ear  'Aj3fiocoui)v). 
The  author  calls  himself  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  life,  and  there  is  no  evidence  a.s  to  the  period 
when  he  lived.  Fiom  indications  in  the  work  itself,  Lncella 
places  him  in  the  age  of  the  Aiitonines,  and  others  in  the 
fourth  or  fillh  century  of  our  jera.  Peerlkarap,  the  la.st 
editor,  cotuidei's  him  tne  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  writers  of 
romances.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  nar- 
rative is  concise,  clear,  and  free  from  confusion,  though 
many  persons  are  introduced.  The  incidents  are  not  mul- 
tiplied beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  and  probability. 
Suidas  is  the  only  person  who  mentions  the  author  of  the 
'  Ephesiaca,'  and  he  says  that  there  are  ten  books ;  but 
there  are  only  five  now,  and  apparently  the  work  is  com- 
plete, or  nearly  so.  Only  one  MS.  of  the  work  exists, 
rhe  first  edition  of  this  work,  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
translation,  w  as  by  Ant.  Cocclii,  London,  17"2(j,  8vo.  and  4to. 
This  edition  is  printed  from  a  very  incorrect  titin.script  of 
the  original  MS.  The  Baron  A.  E.  de  Locella  brought 
out  at  Vienna,  1790,  4to.,  a  good  critical  edition,  founded 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  MS.  This  edition  con- 
tains a  new  translation  and  a  commentary.  The  latest  edi- 
tion is  by  P.  Hofmann  Peerlkamp,  Haarlem,  1818,  4to. 
There  aie  German,  French,  and  Italian  translations  of  this 
romance.  An  English  veraion,  by  Rooke,  appeared  at 
London,  1727,  Svo. 

XENtJPS,  miner's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds,  placed 
by  .Mr.  Swainson  in  his  family  CeTthiaii<s,  as  the  last  genus 
of  his  subfamily  Ccrthianaf. 

Generic  Chatacter. — Bill  moderate,  straight,  acute, 
much  compressed,  and  inversely  curved  ;  the  top  of  Jhe 
upper  mandible  being  straight,  and  the  edge  of  the  lower 
ascending  or  recurved.  Nontnlit  basal,  lateral,  oval,  small, 
and  covered  by  a  naked  membrane.  fVings  rather 
lengthened,  rounded.  Tail  moderate,  rounde«l,  slightly 
stiff;  the  feathei-s  ohtusely  pointed.  Turnux  very  shoit. 
Middle  and  hinder  tocit  longer  than  the  tarsus;'  lalerni 
toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest,  and  bolli  slightly  con- 
nected at  the  base  ;  hinder  toe  shoiter  than  the  middle  j  its 
claw  shorter  than  the  toe. 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  as  the  fissiiObtral  type. 

Example,  Xenopg  genibarbis. 

Description.  —  Above  reddish,  beneath  grev-brown  ; 
chin,  eyebrows, and  spots  on  the  throat  and  breast  whitish; 
beneath  the  eai-s  a  snowy  spot ;  lesser  quills  blackish,  the 
base  fulvous,  the  tips  and  margins  rufous.    (.Sw.; 

Locality,  Brazil. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  this  exfraoi-dinary  and  tiot 
inelegant  little  creature  has  R  bill  totally  ditferent  from 
that  of  any  other  bird.  Its  general  habit,  he  states,  evince-. 
a  close  connection  with  tlie  Sittrr,  particularly  those  of 
New  Holland  ;  some  of  which  have  their  bills  i  whu  h  an- 
ileiideri  xliglilly  inclining  upwards,  thus  forming  n  roc- 
R'Clion  between  AV;jo/i*  and  the  stnughl-billed  Stiltro(  i^ 
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The^e  ohBei  vations  occur  in  Uie  finl  leries  of  Mr.  Swain- 
Boii's  Zof)fr>gic:il  Tllutlrutiou^,  anJ  in  his  C/uvttJtealion  nf 
Bird.i  Iho  ^eiui8  is,  ill  cftVcl,  immrdisfely  folJov\ed  by  ihe 
subfatnilv  Ol'  Sittin(F,or  Nulhatolu's. 
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XEREZ,  or  JEREZ,  llie  name  of  a  nionntaiii  in  Por- 
tugal, and  of  several  towns  in  Sjoain  and  South  America. 

Xehez.  a  snaall  town  fiimon£f  tlie  mountains.  31  miles 
east  of  Granada.  There  are  iron-mines  in  the  vicinily,  and 
some  inconsiderable  iron-works  in  tlie  town.  Population, 
in  1833,  1900. 

Xerez  dk  nADA.io2,  luore  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Xehez  de  i.os  Caballeroj,  a  towti  of  Eitrernadura,  34 
miles  south  of  Badajoz.  Population,  in  1833,  9000.  It  is 
a  walled  town,  and  contained  before  the  last  revolution 
nine  ronvenis  and  fivo  hospitals.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  and  manufactories  of  dolh,  leather,  hats, 
pottery,  and  t>oap.  There  are  silver  and  aulphur  rainea  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  w  called  De  los  Caballeros 
from  its  having  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Templars. 
Ba.sco  Nunez  de  Balbom,  the  first  who  erosssed  the  isthmus 
of  Central  America  to  Ihe  Pacific,  was  a  native  of  Xerez  de 
los  Caballeros. 

Xerez  dr  lk  FROMiiRA,  Ihe  name  of  a  town  situatiMl 
in  36'  41'  N.  lat.  and  C  7'  W.  lonsr.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  right  bank  of  theGuadalete.on 
the  high  ro.nd  from  Cadia  to  Seville;  12  milea  north-east 
of  the  former  city,  and  4G1  miles  south-south-east  of  the 
latter.  The  population  was  understood  to  amount  to 
31,000  souls  in  1833.  The  old  town,  inclosed  within  the 
walls,  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets;  those  of  the  new 
town,  outside,  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  eight 
parish  churches.  Belbre  the  last  revolution  there  were 
eleven  convents  for  mon  and  seven  for  women.  There  are 
in  the  town  one  college,  two  free-schools,  lour  hospitals, 
one  hospital  for  orphans  and  another  for  foundlings,  and 
a  public  granar)'.  Tliere  are  no  nmnulactHres,  except  for 
articles  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  only  trade 
of  Xerez  is  in  the  wmc  of  the  surraudding  district,  the 
well-knovvn  Sherry,  of  which  4!H),0<X1  nrrobas  jiave  been 
produced  in  a  good  year.  'Vhs  inferior  wines  are  consumed 
in  the  district!  the  Vorl-*  able  to  bear  exportation  are  al- 
most all  ;  "  ■  i"  ines  of  the  wine- 
raerchant  ,,t.  The  olive  was 
formerly  «. unmiini  m<  a  t:r<:ii  i-Meut  in  tlic  neighbomiiood 
of  Xercx,  but  thia  b>           *  •gricvtltural  industry  has  de- 


clined of  late  ye«n.  Conndcmble  AltcaUoa  I 
keeping  up  the  race  of  Andalufciui  horMi.  T): 
ijuarries  and  sulphureous  «piinz«  of  Jicronia  u 

south-ca.st  from  Uje  town,  on  1'  '      '     '■" 

dakte.    Xerei  received  the  di 

lera'  to  distinguisli  it  from  oil 

in  the  interior.     Minano  mri 

Avas  believed   to   be  a  Moot. 

name  of  one  of  the  tribes  vthw 

tlie  lime  of  the  Romans.    Xer^ 

by  some  to  staml  on  the  kite  ul'  llic 

others  place  that  town  at  Mesa  de  Asta^ 

three  mdes  distant.   Thomas  do  Aforta.  _ 

WHS  a  native  of  Xerez. 

The  name  of  Xerez  de  la  Fronleia  bn« 

1.  a  small  town   of  Brazil,  in  the    pitii 
Grosso,  a  little  to  the  east  of  tl^    V         n 

2,  a  small  town  of  Central  An 
durns  and  district  of  Tegiicdpii.  ..i 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Gull  of  Foti>eci 
but  now  exhausted  gold-mine  in  ci  cot 
much  cocoa  and  indigo. 

(Minano,  Dirciotiario  Grographico^tttuiittk 
paiia  If  Portugal ;  Dietionnairt  Qiogrofhi 
rersel.  i 

XERXEi!)  I.  (Sipiifs).  king  of  Persia,  mmci 
father  Darius,  the  son  of  IlystoKpes,  d,c.  'WSl  1 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  Dariu»  iiud  three  tutti  tj 
a  daughter  of  Gobr)'as,  of  whom  the  eldett  Nil 
zanes.  After  he  became  king,  he  had  four  soubj 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  uf  whom  Xerxei,  wu  i^ 
Dnrius  appointed  Xerxe*.  his  successor. 

Darius  died  during  his  preparations  for  wi 
Egyptians  and  the  Atheni.ins.  In  the  scco 
hi?!  father's  death,  Xei*xea  marched  against 
had  revolted  in  the  time  of  Darius.  TT« 
countr)'  to  obedience,  and  gave  the  admniu 
brotlier  Acheemenes.  He  next  employed  hti 
full  years  in  making  preparations  for  hisGrcfitrtfH 
The  immcu-He  force  which  waa  a<isembied  iorlhwf 
was  cnliected  from  every  part  of  the  Pi 
Tlie  fleet  was  supplied  from  Egypt,  1^' 
Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  pari*  which  weit  muj 
limiLs  of  the  Persian  government.  XentenJw* 
into  negotiations  with  tlie  Carthaginians,  nho  (OM 
allack  tlie  Greek  cities  of  Sjcily  and  Italy,  whilttJl** 
king  invaded  Greece. 

In  the  autumn  of  B.r.  481,  Xerxes  arrived  alSui 
capital  of  Ihe  Persians  in  the  west,  uml  he  v mir-wd 
In  the  spring   he   advanced   to  tli  i  w^l 

forces,  and  crossed  at  Abydoa  by  :\  '.i»ti. 

first  bridge  that  was  made  was  destioyed  byJ*!* 
which  the  king  ordered  that  three  hundred  blow 
lash  should  be  inflicted  on  the  rebellious  HellnpoA 
superintendents  of  the  work  ha<l  their  headi  (it 
their  pains.     Anew  bridge  was  c  i    '      "    '    ''  ' 
which  is  minutely  described  by  IL-. 
army  was  seven  whole  days  and  i 
bridge  from  Abydos  on  the  Asiatic  ; 
The  march  was  continued  from  the  li.  .,     ,>.,.>   ,.,. 
Tluacitin  Chersonese.    The  fleet  did  not  enter  thi 

gjut,  but  took  a  western  course   nluncr  il,^.  "nifjic'.; 
n  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Doi ; 
and  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hi  mu 

force.     The  ships  took  their  slaliuo   ciu*« 
The  infantry  amounted  to  1,700,000  men. 
was  ascertained  not  by  lale.  but  by  meat>ur«: 
was  formed  large  enough  tocontam  ten  t' 
it  was  filled  and  emptied  till  tlie  whuU 
(Herod.,  vii,  00.)    After  being  measur« 
arranged  according  to  nation.*.     '' 
the  most  curious  historical  i\ 
scription  of  Ihe  various  natiuIl^ 
force,  and  of  their  military  eqi 
cavalry  amoimtcd  to  ^^0,U(X),  1 
The  war-ships  (rfHtfpite)  were 
merated  the  several  nations  w! 
the  ships  (^vii.  89).     From  Doi; 
march   through  Thrace.     Hei 
gone  over  the  ground,  hati  dessi 
with   great  distinctness.     On   :  '(trifthn 

connects  the  mountain  ponin^^uin  oi  ,\il]o«  witb 
land,  the  fleet  avoided  the  circumnavigatioa  w 
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3Ted  ao  dftDgeious  to  Mardonius  in  b.c.  492,  by  p&s«ing 
iijh  the  cannl  of  Athos.    This  canal  had  been  con- 
M»1*(l  hy  oitliT  of  Xerxes.     It  is  de»cribed  by  Herodotus 
article  Atho<!\    From  Acanthus,  near  the 
■  .the  aimy  maichcd  to Tlirrme,  afterwards 
V  Sttlonilin,  on  the  Axin«.     The 
^    on  the  coast  of  Ma«;ne»ia,  in 
=u.,  .  o.....  i.i.  ...,„^  Hitched  the  pass  of  Thermopylw. 
r,  says  Ilonnlolii!",  Ihey  had  siAtanipd  no  harm,  and 
'mimhers  of  the  army  and  of  the  ciavv  were  then  as  fo!- 
'llerod.,  vii.  184! :   the  whole  number  of  men  in  the 
ships  was  277,010,  reckonintr  for  each  ship  30O  men 
the  country  to  which  each  ship  belonged,  and  also  3tJ 
'  Perjinns,  Medes,  and  Sacfc  in  each  of  them.     The 
rs  (vfvTfitiyrtiioi),  w'hjch  Herodotiis  had  not  in- 
h  118  former  cniimprution,  were  3000,  and,  reckon- 

m  HJ.»  ij  each,  there  would  bo  240,000  men  in  them. 
■Us  the  whole  naval  force  would  amount  to  517,610; 
M  "  holi?  armament,  both  military  and  naval,  wmild 
i  2,317,010    men,  which    includes   20.000   men. 

k  fnumerated,  cnmel-drivers  aT)d   drivere  of  Li- 

b  "Is.      Tins  i>>  ihe  amount  of  the  force  which 

t  iVnm  Asia,  and  it  does  not  include  the  camp 

K  -els  that  carried  provisions,  and  the  men 

r  vssscls.      To  this    must   be  added    120 

t  ,  contaijiiD?  20,400  men,  that  joined  the 

I.  Tlve  forces  supplied   by  tile  Thraeian 

h  liicedonians,  Mnpnesians,  and  others,  anioimted 

lien;  thus  the  whole  number  of  fi^htinp  men 
:i,lrU,110.     Herodotus  considers  that  all  the  followers 
thoAC  in  the  piovision  vessels  would  be  more  than  the 
itiaz  men,   but  we  will  suppose   them   to  be   equal. 
Ihe  sum  total  is  0,282.220 ;  and  Xerxc?,  says  Hero- 
ic conducted  so  ni-iny  ny  fur  asSepiaa  andThermopyisB, 
Ihe  number  of  women  who  followed  to  cook  the 
I' "^    niid  of  concubines  and  eunuchs,  no  one  could 
I  lint,  nor  that  of  the  beasts  of  burden.     The 

•V  tiiat  befel  this  mighty  host  was  a  storm  in 
»  iirhood   of  Sepias,   which  caused   ^eat  loss. 

^  mm  there  was  an  encounter  between  some  of 

^tiiiiiiin  ships  and  tliose  of  the  Cre<?k.v,  in  which  the 
P<-«  WTP  victorious.  The  armw  after  passing  through 
'*-  "ind  itself  stopped  at  tfie  narrow  pass  of  Ther- 

^  Leonida^  and  his  gallant  band.     The  Persians 

I  licftvy  lo.<is  in  endeavouring  to  force  the  pa«, 

i  lid  not  effect  it  till  Epialtes,  a  Melian,  showed 

I  a  track  over  the  mountains  of  (Eta,  which 

m  on  the  rear  of  Leonidas  [Leo^tidas],  who 
^'  brave  men  afler  an  obstinate  conflict. 

I  \i-fi<rhts   off  Artemisium,   the  Persians   again 

*^  -s  (Herod.,  viii.  11,  &c.).    The  Persian  niTiTv 

d  throufjh  Phocis,  burning  and  destroying  all 
►  1.    On  entering  Boeolia,  they  were  joined  by 

liototians.  A  detachment  was  sent  by  Xerxes  to  at- 
■  the  temple  of  Delphi,  but  the  invaclcrs  sustained  a 
»1  detent,  and  those  who  survived  escaped  into  Uueotia. 
[life  mean  time  the  Grecian  fleet  moved  IVom  Arte- 
»»Jnj  to  the  island  of  Salaniis,  off  Ihe  coast  of  Attica 
^tOil..  viii.  40j.  Tlic  Athenians  sent  their  females  and 
"  '^-;ier€n,  ..^gina,  and  Salamis,  and  left  their  city 
y  of  the  Pereians,  who,  after  burning  Thespia 
the  only  towns  in  Boeotia  that  did  not  ^oin 
I  Athens  and  destroyed  it  also.  The  Persians 
,1  three  months  in  their  progress  from  the  Hel- 
lo Athens.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  sailed  from  Histiaea 
through  the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  and  in 
reached  Phalerum  in  Attica.  Notwithstanding 
8  of  the  Persians,  Herodotus  considers  that  the 
sea  force  which  reached  Allica  was  as  large  as 
had  reached  Sepias  and  Thermopylte.  The 
was  collected  about  the  island  of  Salamis  and 
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re  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland. 


paamg< 

IvitigTCSoFvcd  on  an  engagement,  took  his  station 

of  the  mainland  under  Mount  .Tigaleos.  oppo- 

ilamib;  and  here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his 

Farmament  defeated  and  dispei-sed  [Salamis;  The- 

_lKs].  B.C.  480.    Shortly  after  the  battle  he  retreated 

»d  to  the  Hellespont,  which  he  reached  in  forty-five 

and  rrnssrd  over  into  Asia.     He  was  attended  as  far 

1  by  At  tabaxus  with  60,000  men.  i. Herod., 

'inns,  who  was  left  in  Greece  with  the 

led  in  the  following  year,  b.c.  479.  at 

by  the  combined  Greeks,  and  on  the  same 


day  the  Greeks  gained  another  victory  ever  tlu:  Persians  at 
Mycale  in  Ionia.  Tliis  was  followed  by  the  uege  and  cap- 
tuit  of  Scfttos  on  the  Hellespont  (u.c.  478\  an  event  with 
which  the  history  of  Herodotus  ends.  It  was  reported, 
says  Herodotus  (viii.  166  ,  that  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Gelon  and  Theron  dtfeatcd.  in  Sicilv, 
Hamilcar  and  his  Carthnginian  army.  Thus  the  Greetcs 
were  successful  both  in  the  east  and  ihe  west.  [Gelon.] 
The  Greeks  continued  the  war  against  thePeibians  after 
the  capture  of  Si'stos.  Little  more  ia  known  nf  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  [ts.c.  465;  by 
Artabanim.  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  called  by 
the  Greeks  the '  Long-handed.'  Xerxes,  as  he  ia  represented 
by  Herodotus,  was  cruel,  vain,  cowardly,  and  of  feeble 
understanding.  The  great  event  of  liis  reign  i.s  Ihe  in- 
vasion of  Greece  witli  his  enormous  army  and  fleet,  of 
which  we  have  in  Herodotus  (books  vii.-ix.)  a  most  minute 
account.  Hie  historian  lived  soon  enough  after  the  event 
to  he  able  to  coll»)ct  tmstworthy  materials,  and  that  he 
spared  no  pains  is  evident  from  \ns  work.  Much  ha^  been 
said  on  the  large  numbers  of  the  anny  and  navy  of  Xerxes, 
as  slated  by  Herodotus ;  but,  incredible  as  they  seem  at  first 
sight,  an  attentive  consideration  of  Ihe  whole  narrative  of 
the  hi;>lorian  will  remove  much  of  the  doubt;  at  any 
rate,  if  the  numbers  are  exaggerated,  it  is  clear  that  He- 
rodotus only  followed  his  authoiilits. 

XERXES  n.,  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  his  father  Ai^ 
faxerxes,  the  Long-handed,  o.c.  423.  He  was  assassinated 
after  a  short  reign  of  a  yuar,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, two  months,  by  Sogdianm.  who  succeeded  him. 

XIME'NLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Oiacaceae.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Fiancis 
Ximenes.  a  Spanish  monk,  who  published  a  work  on  the 
plant.i  and  animals  of  New  Spain.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  trees  or  t^hrubs,  usually  armed  with  s])ines,  and 
having  alternate,  ovate,  or  lanceolate  exstipiilate  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  small,  permanent,  and  4-cleft ;  the  petals  4, 
hftiiy  inside  and  conniving  at  the  base,  valvate  in  aestiva- 
tion;  the  stamens  cicht,  with  capillary  filaments;  the 
anthers  2-celled,  lixed  by  Ihe  base  ;  the  ovary  4-celledand 
4-8eeded ;  the  fruit  a  drupe,  with  one  cell  and  a  single 
seed  arising  from  abortion.  There  are  four  species, 
natives  of  America;  Ihe  most  remarkable  is  Ihe  X.  ame- 
ncaaa.  It  has  spiny  branches,  oblong  entire  leaves,  the 
peduncles  axillary  and  umbcllalc,  the  lower  ones  changed 
into  spinos.  This  plant  is  a  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of 
about  fifteen  feet,  and  is  a  unlive  of  South  .\merica.  It 
produces  a  yellow  frait  about  the  size  of  a.  pigeon's  wgg, 
which  has  a  sweet  acid  taste,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  inside, 
and  sweet-scented.  De  Candolle  describes  two  varieties  : 
one  growmcc  in  Brazil,  with  ovate  leaves ;  the  other,  in 
Guiana,  with  oblong  leaves.  (Don's  Miller ;  Burnett's 
Outlinet.) 
XIME'NEZ.  CARDINAL.  [Cisnbros.1 
XI'PHIAS  {ttfiach  the  Swortf-fish,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  .\tlantic,  occasionally  visiting  our  coast, 
is  a  fish  of  the  mackerel  tribe,  remarkable  for  its  elongated 
upper  jaw,  which  forms  a  sword-hke  weapon,  whence  its 
name.  It  measures  fiom  10  to  1.5  feet  in  length.  Its  body 
is  lengthy  and  covered  with  minute  scales,  the  sword 
forming  ,^fhs  of  its  length.  On  its  back  it  bears  a  single 
long  elevated  dorsal  fin.  There  are  no  central  fins.  The 
tail  is  keeled.  The  lower  jaw  isshnrp  ;  the  mouth  without 
teeth.  The  upper  part  of  the  fish  is  bluish  black  merging 
into  silver  below. 

The  sword-fish  is  said  lo  attack  the  whale,  wounding  it 
with  its  beak.  There  are  many  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  Ihe  planks  of  ships  being  perforated  by  Ihe 
upper  jaw  of  this  powerful  creature,  which  it  has  been 
supposed  occasionally  attacks  the  hulls  of  ship*  in  nnstake 
for  the  whale.  Specimens  of  ship's  timbers  penetrated  by 
its  sword  arc  preserved  in  many  mansion*.  The  Xiphiaa 
is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Uisl.  Anima/.,  v»ii.  It's  *^no 
notices  the  fact  of  its  striking  vessels.  The  voting  fish 
is  said  to  be  good  eating.  When  very  young  the  body  is 
covered  with  small  tubercles,  which  disappear  before  it 
attains  the  length  of  thre«5  feet.  .  _, 

(See  Yarrells  Briliah  Ftshet ;  and  Cuvitr  »nd  Valea- 
cienne's  //^*^  Nnt.  des  Poixsom,  vol.  viii.) 

XI'PHIAS,  a  immc  for  the  con^teba'ion  Dorvdo. 
XIPHILINUS,    JOANNES    ( S.*lV.•■oc^.    Patriaicb  ^ 
Conslantinople,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Tiehtioiid.    *- 
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1066  he  wiis  niatl*.'  p;ilriarch  of  Coiitlanliiioplc :  lie  died 
in  107'>.  This  Xiphiiinus  has  olUni  bci'ii  conloundud  witli 
his  nephew.  He  is  liie  author  of  an  '  Oration  on  the 
Adoration  of  t!ic  Cross.'  which  was  first,  published,  in 
Greek  and  with  a  Latin  vci-sion,  in  Oretser's  work  on  the 
Cross,  Ingolstadt,  lOlG,  fol.  Some  other  works  of  less  im- 
portance are  attrit>uted  to  him,  amonu^  whicli  are  three 
Constitutions  on  matters  of  ccclesiastieaT  disciphne,  two  of 
wiiich  refer  to  betrothment,  and  are  in  the  '  Jus  Gra'co- 
lionianuni'  of  Leunclavius. 

XIPHILI'NUS,  JOANNES,  of  Trapezus  (Trebizond), 
was  the  nephew  of  the  Patriarch  XiphiUniis.  At  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Michael  Ducivs,  whose  reign  ended 
A.D.  1070,  he  made  an  Epitome  of  the  history  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  Epitome,  as  we  now  have  it,  commences 
at  the  thirty-fifth  book,  and  goes  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Severus,  a.d.  235.  His  work  is  not  distributed 
like  the  original,  but  is  divided  into  sections  (r/iq^ara), 
each  of  which  comprises  the  history  of  an  emperor.  Wc 
can  judije  of  his  work  by  comparing  it  with  those  parts  of 
Dion  wiiich  are  extant.  He  generally  keeps  to  tlie  expres- 
sion of  his  author,  but  he  omits  what  he  considers  not  es- 
sential to  the  nanative.  He  has  also  generally  omitted  to 
mention  the  consuls,  who  are  always  recorded  in  the  extant 
books  of  Dion,  and  thus  he  has  done  much  towards  confusing 
the  chronology  of  the  period.  Like  all  other  epitomes,  it 
destroys  the  character  of  the  original  work ;  and  it  is  worth- 
less except  as  supplying  the  main  historical  fiicts  of  the 
large  part  of  Dion  which  is  lost.  Xiphilinus  was  a  Chris- 
tian. The  first  edition  of  Xiphilinus  was  by  R.  Stephens, 
Paris,  1551,  4to. ;  and  in  the  same  year  Stephens  printed 
the  Latin  version  of  G.  Blanc.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens 
appeared  in  1592,  fol.,  with  Blanc's  translation,  revised  by 
Xylander.  There  is  an  English  translation  by  Manning, 
I^ndon,  1704,  8vo.,  of  the  'Epitome'  of  Xiphilinus. 

XIPHORHYNCHUS.  written  by  Mr.  Swainson  Zip/io- 
rhynchus,  a  subgenus  of  Certltianev,  or  'frttc  Creepers^ 
according  to  that  zoologist. 

Subeenerie  Character. — Bill  lengthened,  slender ;  both 
mandibles  considerably  curved,  typically  falcated ;  the  sides 
compressed  from  the  nostrils.  Wings  rather  lengthened  ; 
the  second  quill  hardly  shorter  than  the  thiixl.  Tarsus 
short,  slender,  of  equal  length  with  the  two  external  toes. 
Hinder  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  Tongue  caiiilaginous, 
fiat,  as  long  as  the  bill. 

Example,  Xiphnrhtfiichus  procurvits. 

XIPIIOStVMA,  Fitzinger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ser- 
pents. 

(.'uvicr  remarks  that  his  filth  section  of  the  great  genus 
HoA  consists  of  those  species  which  want  Ibssets  or  little 
pits  on  the  jaws,  and  have  the  muzzle  furnished  with  slightly 
prominent  plates  cut  obliquely  from  behind  Ibr^vards,  and 
tnmcated  at  the  end  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  wedge.  Their 
body  is  very  much  compressed,  and  their  back  carinated, 
He  observes  that  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  may  afford  ground  for  including  them  in  a  distinct 
subgenus. 

The  species  which  he  quotes  are  the  lioa  carinata  of 
Schneider,  or  ocellata  of  Oppel ;  and  the  Boa  viperina  of 
Shaw  (Russel,  pi.  iv.).  These  two  subdivisions  form,  he 
adds,  the  genus  Xiphosoma  of  Fitzinger,  Cenchris  of 
Gray. 

X'IPHOSU'RA,  the  name  by  which  M.  Milne  Edwards 
designates  a  subclass  of  crustaceans,  which  he  arranges  at 
the  end  of  his  system  and  next  to  the  Sixtorial  Uri's- 

TACEANS. 

AL  Milne  Edwanls  observes  that  the  singular  animals 
which  compose  this  small  group  are  so  remote  from  all 
the  other  crustaceans,  that  some  naturalists  have  been  in- 
clined to  exclude  them  altogether  from  that  class,  and 
arrange  them  among  the  Arachmua,  and  that  in  entirely 
rejecting  this  opinion  it  becomes  necessary  to  isolate  them 
a<<  much  as  possible,  and  to  form  a  particular  subclass, 
which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Bran-chiupoua  and 
that  of  tiie  Trilouites,  but  is  distinguished  from  those 
cru.>itaceatis  and  all  the  other  animals  of  the  same  class 
by  the  character  of  its  organization.  The  natural  position 
then  of  these  Xiphosures  should,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milne  Edwards,  have  been  near  the  Branchiopods,  but  he 
has  preferriKl  the  place  which  he  has  assigned  to  tliem,  in 
oilier  that  he  might  not  break  the  connection  which  unites 
ull  the  Maxiilaii^r 
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The  hoily  of  these  animals  is  described  by  M.  Mi::.t 
I'^lwards  as  composed  of  three  port  ions— a  cephnln-ihor-ix. 
an  ahdimien,  tinda.tail;  the  two  first  portions  are  m'ti 
covered  by  a  hornv  shield,  and  the  third  a.s5iimes  the  lona 
of  a  long  stiletto,  llie  cephalo-thnntrie  bucMfer,  which  r^ 
presents  the  carapace  of  Apus  [Binoci-'luk]  and  of  th? 
superior  crustaceans,  is  the  largest ;  it  is  convex  alxnc, 
concave  below,  and  rounded  in  front  and  on  the  iila. 
whilst  posteriorly  it  is  deeply  notched  for  the  recepti'-o  ot 
the  base  of  the  abdomen.  On  its  upper  Mirfnce  is  an  cn- 
equal  space,  slightly  or  not  at  all  convex,  which  is  cutcm- 
scribcd  in  front  and  on  the  sides  by  two  curved  crwis 
and  occupies  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  straight  por- 
tion of  the  posterior  border  articulated  with  the  abdomt^ 
This  space,  which  may  be  termed  the  ocripilal  r^^yni.H 
subdivided  longitudinally  into  three  lobes  by  two  ii.nz-* 
which  curve  inwards  anteriorly ;  and  on  the  median  I  -. 
may  be  also  remarked  a  median  ridge  or  elevation  racr:  >.: 
less  distinct,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is  a  <sii '. 
smooth  tubercle  having  the  aspect  of  a  ttemma,  ar.J  '-r. 
each  side  of  which  in  fact  is  a  vety  small  smooth  eye.  T:.  > 
conformation  led  T^treillc  and  others  to  attribute  tlrr 
A7e;/i;/i(i/<{  to  these  animals.  Towards  the  middle  aoi! -.r. 
the  outside  of  the  lateral  ridges  which  circunucribe  the 
occipital  region  on  each  side  "are  situated  the  eompon:' 
eyes,  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  exhibit  heiai?>nii' 
divisions  on  their  transparent  cornea.  The  anterior  ir.i 
lateral  or  marginal  region  of  the  cepha]o4honc:: 
buckler  forms  in  front  and  on  the  udcs  a  very  incli'i-d 
plane,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable ;  the  only  p.;:: 
that  requires  notice  is,  that  posteriorly  it  is  prolon;^ 
beyond  the  occipital  region,  so  as  to  constitute  on  eiiSi 
side  a  sort  of  horn  directed  backwards. 

71ie  second  buckler,  m  abdominal  portion  of  the  b:4\. 
is  much  less  wide  than  the  preceding,  but  long  also,  s'xi 
of  an  inequilateral  hexagonal  fonn,  whose  posterior  b<>rli:.' 
is  more  or  less  concave.    Its  anterior  border  is  artici;lit«>i 
with  (he  posterior  border  of  the  occi]>ital  region  of  '!k 
cai-apace,  and  its  latero-anterior  edges  corresiwnd  to  '■':.< 
oblique  borders  by  which  the  marginal  region  of  the  act 
buckler  is  terminated  behind.  The  latero-posterior  hi^TCn. 
which  are  in  general  longer  than  the  prvcoding,  form  rri. 
these  last  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and  present  a  »e:iir>  ■:.' 
eightt  teeth  separated  from  each  other  by  mx  depressio 
in  each  of  which  is  inserted  a  large  moveable  spine  viY.y 
point  is  directed  backwards.  Above,  this  abdominal  bjckV 
is  convex  and  divided  into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  t* 
lateral  arc  very  large,   and  the   median    lobe   narr.'*!. 
behind  and  separated  from  the  preceding  by  two  ^^v^  ■;' 
small    de]>re.ssions.     From  the   middle   of  the    pfr-f::.- 
border  of  this  second  portion  of  the  body  springs  a  in." 
styliform  piece,  which,  being  situated  above  and  liir-'i 
the  anuf,  should  be  considered  as  the   analo£:ue  of  ''<k 
caudal  ring. 

On  the  lower  aspect  of  the  body  nppeai-s  anteii'^:!; » 
flat  and  triangular  surface,  which  is  on  a  level  wi'h  '■'■'■ 
frontal  border ;  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  ceplA> 
thoracic  buckler  is  deeply  excavated  for  the  lodcmtr.'. '' 
the  feet.    These   last  immediately  surround  the  buica! 
aperture,  and  are  so  disposed  that  their  basilar}'  joint  ji.*- 
forms  the  functions  of  the  mandibles  and  jaws' of  the  •':£•- 
nary  cnistaceans,  whilst  their  internal  branch  is  clonsaled  I 
in  order  to  constitute  an  ambnlatoiy  and  prehensile  mtm-   I 
her:    there  arc  six  pairs  of  these  feet.     Ihe  first,  ttrofJ 
mandibles  by  Fabricius  and  Latreille,  and  palps  by  Cuviif. 
are  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  situated  before  the 
mouth,  near  the  median  line :   they  arc  inserted  on  an  uc- 
equal  membranous  eminence  which  fulfils  the  functirm 
of  a  labrum,  and  are  composed  of  three  joints,  the  tno 
last  of  which  are  disposed  so  as  to  constitute  a  claw.    Ttii 
four  following  pairs  of  feet,   or   rather  j-nr-feet,  nnJili 
resemble  each  other,  and  are  each  conipor<.-d  of  six  joint*: 
the  fir>t  of  these  joints  is  very  large,  and  tiMininate^  «i 
the  inside  by  a  lamellar  prolongation,  nrmcd  ^^irh  stKitz 
s])ines,  and  jicrforming  the  function  (-fa  jaw  :  there  i<  alu'-. 
under  its  internal  and  anterior  angle,  a  small  inovea!<:^ 
piece.     The  succeeding  joints  constitute  an  elongiittd  a"'' 
slightly  compressed  foot;    and  in  the  foinalos  tlu*  per.ii''i- 
mate  joint  is  prolonged  below  the  ]a>t,  .so  as  to  form  \mii> 

•  riii'j  iiio  cii''ul:ir :  -•!•  \t»y,  p.  IW, 
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!  btlRiches:  this  is  sometimes  the  same 

male;   but  in  some  species  of  Liinuli  this  sort  ol 

wanting  in  the  feet  of  the  second  and  third  pair, 

jlonpation  representing  the  immoveable  fins^er  not 

|deve!upcd.     The  sixth  jiair  of  feet  differs  much  from 

jcedinp :  their  basilary  joint  is  larger,  terminates  on 

temal  side  in  a  toothed  surface  bearing  some  rescm- 

to  that  of  a  ^rindin^  mandible,  and  carries  at  its 

angle   a  flabeiliform    appendage.      Sometimes 

fcxists  a  small  lamellar  appendage  at  the  extremity 

[fourth  joint,  ami  the  next  joint  carries  on  its  anterior 

many  of  those  subfoliaceous  and  elongated  laminsc 

hide  nearly,  entirely  the  succeeding  joint,  as  well  as 

rJI  didactyiotis  hand  which  terminates  it.     Lastly, 

^n  the  base  of  these- feet,  at  the  posterior  part  of  U'le 

two  small  InmeJlar  pieces  which  are  obtuse  at 


© 


:*!V1 


loped.  The  iniemal  biancli  is  composed  of  two  joint'*, 
thetlrsl  of  which  isquadnlaterai  and  elongated,  the  second 
foliaceous  and  oval.  The  external  branch  is  represented 
by  a  very  wide  lamina,  which  is  rounded  externally,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  operculum.  The  two  extemalthirds 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  basilnry  portion  of  these 
limbs  are  occupied  by  a  great  gill  formed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  laniinjc,  or  rather  of  cutaneous  folds,  disposed 
transversely,  and  piled  one  on  the  other  like  the  leaves  of 
a  book.  These  leaves  adhere  to  the  false  feet  throughout 
llie  length  of  tlieir  base  or  anterior  border,  and  are  free 
in  '.he  rest  of  their  extent.  They  are  tnangidar,  with  a 
carved  border,  and  increase  in  size  from  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  branch  to  its  base,  so  as  to  give  to  ijus  last  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  the  posterior  ridge  of  whicli  is  cuncd, 
the  two  free  surfaces  convex,  and  the  base  rounded.  The 
free  edge  of  each  leaf  is  furnished  with  a  small  horny  band 
destined  to  sustain  it,  but  througiiout  the  rest  of  Uieir 
extent  these  folds  arc  membranous :  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  c&ch  of  the  llrst  pair  of  gills, 
and  a  few  less  in  the  succeeding  gills;  the  last  1ms  only 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty. 


.y 


e:>f/ 


liu  Maluccuuf,  rejiwed  uue  (uurl)>,  vnii  aeeD  ftoni  akiuxe. 

r  Um  Iwo  imootli «;  n :  ti,1«t«r»l  composite  eyci;  e  r,  mptribs} 

and  furnished  with  spines,  which  seem  to  be  the 
B  of  a  «.  veuth  pair  of  limbs.  The  abdomen  is  liol- 
DUt  into  a  rather  deep  cavity,  which  is  very  ana- 
to  that  in  Sphtrromn  and  many  other  Isopoda.  In 
hty  are  lodged  the  abdominal  false  fwt  and  the 
Ub  fixed  to  their  posterior  siuface.  There  are  six 
f  these  membere,  but  the  most  anterior  are  not  dis- 
|ld  are  united  on  the  median  line,  so  as  to  consti- 
\  j^eat  foliaceous  and  neatly  circular  valve,  but 
is  trvuicated  anteriorly,  and  which  entirely  covers 
be*ding  false  feet :  in  each  half  of  this  oi>erculum 
»e  distinguished  one  or  two  basilary  pieces  and  \\\o 
ll  Iftminte,  wliieli  represent  the  two  branches  which 
jly  terminate  these  organs :  <me  of  these  pieces, 
I  near  the  median  line,  is  small,  and  separated  from 
ttie  opposite  side  by  a  fissure  ;  the  other  is  very 
finally,  on  the  superior  or  posterior  surface  of  this 
ir  of  false  feet  the  two  orifices  of  trenetation  are 
I  llie  suwM'ediiig  false  feet  are  eonally  foliaceous, 
lied  on  the  median  line  througiiout  the  whole 
of  tlieir  basilary  piece  ;  but  the  two  hn\n<hcs  which 
*ch  of  these  organs  are  free  and  more  dcvc- 
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1.    Llmvlvt  rMnniiimvJn,  sprn  from  below,     n.  IWuUt  purti>iti  uf  t> 

pmcr  t  h,  aulitriiir  fori;  c.  trcoiid  imir  of  ft...!:  <4.  alktU  |<Hir  of  fvri  .  .*,  '<  > 
IlK'n;  /.  <>p.^riiliir  Umina  f.'rnnil  I'  i' ■•  "  ■'  i-  '  •■'  'ilv  fw«  i.u4  t  • 
loj  tlip  l>tanrlli^■"<■l»  T'^'l:  ;>,  l^rarnt.  I  \1  M\l'<,  ^r  »'' Ij   "^ 

p>ncr».    (M.  E.I     S.  Onr- uf  tlif  mv  (M.'E-)     .1.  Oti<- of 

»!,..  »,..., M,i   ....r  „f  Jaw-r.'cl  (o  a  in»;.    ,ii.     (M.  K.)     *   ^'n* 

'if  ■  r  tf"i»  M*!.'  f'Hfl-     <i.  lirmiTlwv       4.  0|>rn'iiU(  Umnn   ff  '''• 

ftl  1  il«  iuUfnial  »«irf !«!,  »Bil  •tinn  hiit  l)i«  orI9c««  "f  •*>*  i.-rf»5»  '^f 

The  moulh,  (.ituated  townrd*  the  posterior  third  of  the 

lower  stufacc   of  the   rjiih.ilo-thoracic   h" -'-'^^     '^   sur-, 
rounded,  a*  hn»  alrcndy  I'ccn    noticed,  I  '■•''' 

boMJary  jiiiiit  or  liaunch  of  which  ii  armcl  ..>m*« 
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tetlh,  and  disposed  so  as  to  serve  for  the  work  of  maslica- 
lion.  This  npoiture  is  infundibuliform,  and  continued  with 
the  disiestivu  tule,  wliich  is  directed  at  first  directly  for- 
wiud,  then  curves  upwards  and  backwai-ds,  and  proceeds 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdominal  buckler, 
where  it  piesents  anew  a  small  curvature  in  its  course  to 
the  anus.  Tlie  first  portion  of  this  canal,  directed  forwards 
and  6-it  uated  below  the  intO;tine,  constitutes  the  amophagus  : 
it  is  niirrow,  luthcr  long,  and  furnished  internally  with  lon- 
gitudinal plaits.  The  atouiach  is  represented  by  the  curved 
and  anlenor  portion  of  this  same  tube;  it  is  small  and 
directed  vcMtically  ;  its  walls  are  very  fleshj-,  and  puckered 
I'fron^t'La),  internally;  an  internal  furrow  separates  it 
iVoni  the  a\-,ophagiis,  and  its  pyloric  extremity  advances 
inform  of  a  cone  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  species  of  valvule.  The  third  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tube  occupies  ncaily  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
and  represents  the  ihiot-'e/nnn,  or  chylific  ventricle :  it  is 
cylindrical,  straight,  and  has  towards  its  two  extremities 
some  transverse  folds  of  the  internal  membrane,  and  more 
or  less  projecting  papUIa;.  On  each  side,  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  mouth,  are  two  small  circular  orifices,  which 
belon:r  to  the  biliary  apparatus,  and  its  posterior  extremity 
i.i  suddenly  contracted  in  order  to  its  continuation  with  the 
fomth  pcntion  of  the  digestive  tube,  which  may  be  eon- 
bidcred  as  the  intnstwnni'rectum.  It  is  very  short,  plaited 
longitudinally  in  its  interior,  and  curved  downwauls  at  its 
ixtiemiiv  in  order  to  reach  the  (wtts,  which  is  situated  in 
fiont  of  the  insertion  of  the  caudal  sword.  The  liver  fills 
in  the  cephalo-thoiax  the  space  situated  between  the 
intestine  and  the  muscles  of  tlie  feet :  it  extends  also  into 
the  abdomen,  and  is  composed  of  blind  and  contorted 
canals,  which  are  continued  with  the  excretory  condviits, 
the  four  tninks  of  which  open  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
duodenum. 

The  heart  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Squilft/!.  [Stomapods,  p.  83.]  It  is  a  long  dorsal  vessel 
with  flcahy  walls,  which  present  on  each  side  seven  trans- 
vei-se  apertures  furni-ihed  with  valvules,  and  which  give 
origin  to  various  arteries. 

The  Jiervoiis  system  consists  in  a  medullaiy  ring  which 
turroundj  the  oesophagus,  gives  origin  to  the  ceplialo- 
thorncic  nerves,  and  is  continued  backwards  with  a  stout 
( houl,  from  the  poxteiior  part  of  which  the  abdominal 
nerves  spring. 

The  organs  nf  generation  open  externally  by  the  aper- 
tures at  tiie  base  of  the  first  pair  of  false  feet.  In  the 
f">iia!n  these  orifices  each  comnumicate  with  an  oviduct, 
which  when  arrived  in  the  thorax  is  divided  into  two 
lj)anchc>,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the  ovarj' 
...ul  eml)raee  the  liver.  In  the  male,  in  place  of  tlie  vu/rce, 
\\::v:>.  is  a  small  cylindrical  penis.     {Histoire  NaturcHedes 

r'-f/s'oYv,  18-10.) 

.Sich  is  the  statement  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  of 
t!;;-  o;e;:mization  of  this  higlily  interesting  form. 

I'ioftvsor  Owen,  in  his  'Hunteiiiin  Lectures' (184.1',* 
lip.s  I'l  .  hcd  upon  certain  points,  for  v.hoje  detailed  iMu-:- 
lia'ioM  yoolorristi  tic  anxiously  lodging.  c.>pcci;illy  with 
ic^aid  to  the  deve!«i--nient  of  the  nervous  .\vsteni. 

'I  111'  Piofeisor  stalt-s  that  the  .V//)/to*f'rrt," typified  by  the 
7,/"./;,,/,'.,  (,.r'>Ioliicia  ci;;!),  !;!ivi«  tiie  head  and  thorax  "more 
<•;  ii.,.!:k'-y  blendi'd  I'-'i^lhir  th;in  in  the  true  crab-;,  which 
'!;-V  iL  ■  mble  in  ihc;  f;-.;uTal  Ibrni  of  the  body:  but  that 
l:i;>-  :;:■■  \->. ..  iiliarly  di  liiiuiii:.hcd  from  all  oilier  ciUfttacca 
1  y  liaviiig  Ihi;  oflicc  of  j;;..',..;  iH'rfonned  b\  the  lirst  joint  nf 
t'le  th'Miuic  li."rs,  v.hich -juriouiid  the  nioutli.  Tlie  liinjc 
I'rplir.lo-llioracic  segment  is,  he  rcniail:.;.  pioiccied  aliovi.' 
;!..d  liitcmlly  by  an  expanded  crtsueiitic  shield  obscuicly 
i;!.:>;Iir.:l  by  two  loiiL'iludin.d  iinpre.>';ions  i.ito  tlirtc  lobes 

iljj.'urlinj;  tht:  organs  of  vision  on  their  hiclie.-it  pait.  The 
' v.  rnl  pait;  (.f  the  i-e.frments  of  the  rc^ond  divi.sion  of  tlie 
!,'.:;ly  are  a]:.:)  bloiulcd,  he  oboives,  irilo  one  trilobate  cly- 
]"jln)i!n  piece,  their  original  separation  being  indicated  bv 
-'i-..'  biancliiid  tlssuivs,  and  the  number  of  the  segments  bv 
I  hat  of  the  lainclliform  appendages  attached  to  their  iu- 
ic  .ior  feinface.  The  termhiation  of  the  intestine  beneath 
the  lri>,t  sognienl  of  the  second  division  of  the  body  of  the 
Mmulus  proves,  in  Professor  Owen's  opinion,  and  correctly, 
:;s  w.,'  think,  that  division  to  answer  to  the  abdomen  in  tKe 
'<Li!>:r'-ilr:':-  ;  but  admitting  the  sesj<ilc  eyes  to  indicate  a 
distinct  s"ginont,  not  more  than  i>ixtcen  segmenb  can,  he 
remarks,  b-;  de'ciiniued  by  the  appeadages  to  v 

'  f'-O;  I.onii'inan  &  Co. 


I  tlie  composition  of  the  entire  crust  of  the  I.m 
I  eluding  the  sword-shaped  appendage,  which  is  a 
',  in  the  Professor's  view,  to  the  last  or  jjost-anal  s< 
'  the  higher  Crustacea,  and  consists  of  a  single 
'  segment. 

Professor  Owen  then  adverts  to  the  small  Entc 
in  which  the  number  of  the  thoracic  and  abdoc 
ments  generally  exceeds  that  in  the  Malacott 
adduces  as  an  example  the  liranc/iipus  ftagnak 
cHiopoDA,  p.  343],  which  has  eleven  thoracic  se§ 
nine  abdomini^l  or  caudal  rings,  besides  a  distinct 
tccted  by  a  thoracic  shield.  In  the  Isaum,  in  \ 
sirield  is  developed,  as  in  Cf/rn\  Dapfinitt, 
Entomostraca,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  foim  of 
shell  enveloping  the  whole  body,  the  rnuiiber  c 
and  abdominal  segments  exceeds  he  reniarl 
four. 

These  and  other  observations  of  the  Professor 
the  segments  of  the  cnistacea  are  highly  interes 
considered  with  reference  to  a  race  of  that  chu- 
no  living  analogue  exists;  and  he  thus  poin' 
value  of  this  part  of  their  conformation  as  ap| 
the  subject : — 

'The  distinction  between  the    Entomostraca 

Malacostraca  in  the  number  of  the  segnionts  oj 

is  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the  a 

the  antient  extinct  Crustacea  called  Trii.«<biti 

remarkable  animals  were  almost  the  sole  rcprese 

I  the  present  doss  in  the  periods  which  intervcnei 

I  the  deposition  of  the  earliest  fossiliferous  strata  1 

'  of  the  coal  formation.    They  appear  to  have  I 

out  antenns  and  feet;  the'stiucture   of  the  t( 

I  only  cf  their  body-segments  is  yet  known ;  but 

grouped   together  to   form  a  distinct  head,  f! 

abdomen  or  tail.    The  head  is  formed  by  a  iaj 

I  circular  or  crescent-shaped  shield  :  the  thbiax  ci 

I  from  ten  to  filleen  segments,  and  the  ahdoinen  o 

eludes  at  least  eight  se!rment8inthiBr'o/y/«'7w<':P 

I  208),  in  which  it  is  betsl  under  the  thorax,  as  in  i' 

I  the  abdomen,  poi-t-abdomen,  or  tail,  as  the  thi:il 

is  variously  tcrnitd,  contains  fifteen  fettered  t-v^. 

Amphns  'caudatits  •    the   segments  of  Loth  tljO 

abdomen  are  veiy  s.imilar  to  each  other,  and  ?radi 

crease  in  size.    They  aie  divided  by  two  loniitusi 

rows  into  three  lobes.    The  head  suppoits  a  pair 

compound  eyes  situated  near  the  sides,  like  the  lar 

pair  of  eyes  in  the  Lintulii-i,  which  they  rc?eiiiti!e 

and  btructure. 

'  Tht  Malacostraca  are  divided  into  two  croKp?, 
ing  to  the  attachment  of  the  eves  :  thosk?  witli  iinn 
sessile  eyes  form  the  E'lriophthalimt ;  Ihoso  witlin 
pedunculated  eyes,  the  Podophthnlma. 

'The  lower  organi7ed  or  edriophtluiln'.ous  i\ 
malacpstracous  cnistacea  icsemljle  the  Tiilobite 
non-confluence  and  uniformity  of  the  siEnient 
tliorax  and  abdomen,  (.'erlain  T-nera,  a<  .>:*n 
liopi/rux,  hiwc  the  lertral  arcs  of  the  segnientst 
but  they  exceed  not  the  characteristic  >n:riiler 
Malaco.^tjaca.  and  the  seven  rings  of  the  thoraxan 
indicated  in  each  by  the  seven  paiis  of  aiticula 
which  tlicy  suppoit,  although  there  are  verj'  small 
paiasitic  B'jpt,rti.i.  In  the  Cijmothwi  the  seven  I 
and  icven  abdominal  .legments  are  more  diftint' 
racteiizcd.' 

With  regard  to  the  nervous  system  and  scr..«i'i,Pi 
Owen,  aH.er  alluding  to  Cuvier's  description  of  th 
of  the  organization  in  the  common  crab,  Mr- 
illustrative  dissections  and  beautiful  plates  ol  tl" 
and  the  able  display  of  the  corresponding  stnutoit 
Mnia  by  Audouin  and  Edwards,  obser\-es  that  ii 
logons  concentration  of  the  nervous  systetn,  but  *i 
teresting  modifications,  has  been  dcsiTibed  byP" 
van  dcr  Ilocven  in  the  Limulus,  or  King-crab,  'I" 
gigantic  form  of  the  Kntomostracous  tribe,  aiid  pt 
the  only  existing  genus  from  which  we  may  derive  i 
sight  into  the  organization  of  the  extinct  Trilobitie 
taceans.  Professor  Owen  was  therefore  inducrf' 
the  well-prcser\'ed  specimens  of  Limu/us  given  totb 
lege  of  Surgeons  in  tendon  by  Mr.Boott,  of  Dff'M'' 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Goadby,  the  anatomirnl  aJ*i* 
the  College,  whose  beautiful  dissections  and  {■rtp*' 
will  be  found  in  the  museum  cf  the  College.  Tbe< 
he  nervous  system  so  diiiplayed,  (o<^iher  with  tb 
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my  of  tlie  Limulus,  will  be  publiaUad  by  the 
I  Collea:e. 

•wen  observes  in  his  lectures  tliat  the  larsro 
niiiil  eyes  of  Ibis  crustacean  are  sessile.  The 
ocetils  to  state,  is  divided  into  a  considerable 
all  circular  facets,  each  of  which  corresponds 
;  and  the  optic  nerve,  allcr  its  lonsT  course  as 
rd  without  fornjing  a  ganglion,  divides  near 
I  pencil  of  fine  filaraentf,  which  severally  re- 
iresaions  from  their  respective  ocelli,  of  the 
which  the  large  lateral  eye  is  composed :  the 
npic  median  eyes,  which  are  almost  in  con- 
id  the  space  before  the  head  which  is  out  of 

he  laige  compound  eyes,  liach  simple  eye, 
ifornis  us,  receives  its  distinct  nerve  from  the 

of  the  corresponding  cerebral  lobe, 
isile  eyes  of  the  EJn'ophthaliU'i,  as,  for  ex- 

.Slf/c//i>,'  says  Professor  Owen  in  continua- 
ler  layer  only  of  the  cornea  is  divided  into 
cots,  corresponding  with  the  immber  of  the 
illine  lenses  of  the  compound  eye.  But  in 
?  the  cornea  presents  the  same  subdivided 

the  Limulus  ;  and  the  position  of  the  two 
ith  that  of  the  corrcspondmg  compound  pair 
ixisting  Entomostracan.  The  eyes  arc  more 
le  Trilobites.  In  the  Asup/ius  caudatus  the 
idcd  into  at  least  400  compartments,  each 
:ircnlar  pi-ominence ;  its  general  form  is  that 
if  a  cone  incomplete  towards  the  middle  line 
out  commanding  so  much  of  the  hoiizon  in 
n<.  that  where  the  distinct  vision  of  one  eye 

tlic  othoi-  begin.}.  In  the  mandibul.ate  crus- 
iguLshed  by  having  their  compound  eyes  sup- 
iveaLle  peduncle?:,  the  form  of  the  corneal 

thi'y  are  square  in  the  river  craw-fish,  hexa- 
icrmit  and  connnon  crab'*.  There  i-j  a  conical 
ns  behind  each  facet  imbedded  in  a  small 
3ur,  upon  which  the  optio  filament  expands, 
lus  is  lodged  in  a  pigmenlal  cell,  which  like- 
ic  bulb  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  the  cavity  con- 
impouud  eye  is  closed  behind  by  a  membrane 
th  the  inner  layer  of  cpiderm,  and  pierced 
ge  of  the  optic  uen-e.  In  the  Podophlhal- 
ea  there  is  generally  a  spacious  furrow  or 
ch  the  eye  can  be  lodged  and  protected,  and 
le  orbit.  In  one  or  two  species  the  eye-s.talks 
d  the  margins  of  the  carapace.' 
acute  obseiver,  speaking  of  the  organs  of 
:iese  large  cru.staccans,  which  form  the  only 
:ntcd  by  species  which  co-existed  with  Tri- 
iks  that  the  Limn  I  i  difl'er  from  all  other 
ea  in  their  organs  of  mastication,  which  are 
tiard  joints  of  the  five  posterior  pairs  of  legs : 

pair,  serving  to  bring  the  food  to  the  mouth, 

on  a  rudimcntal  labrum.  He  refers  to  the 
Mr.  Charles  Stokes  of  a  distinct  subquadrate 
y  emarginato  anteriorly  in  Asajfnis  jikitycc- 
)niTE>!.  p.  233],  and  remarks  that  the  nearest 
his  the  only  known  part  of  the  tropin  of  the 
lis  to  be  made  by  the  cntomostracous  genus 
;h  however  the  labium  is  truncated.    A  few 

organized  cruatacea,  as  CvMOUf,  Xi/nip/ion, 
'1071,  obtain  their  aliment,  he  adds,  like  the 

Ction.       [Sl.CfORIAI.  CllUSrACKANS.] 

ring  to  the  structiu-e  of  the  mouth  in  the 
an  Crustacea,  and  pointing  out  that  the  ali- 
1  is  most  simple  in  the  Suctoiial  Crustaceans, 
resents  no  noticeable  difference  fioni  that  in 
he  hepatic  appendages  however  being  more 
better  developed,  he  thus  describes  this  part 
•ation  in  Limulus  • — 

imulns  the  mouth  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  great  ccphalo-thoiacic 
cesophagus  is  continued  from  it  in  a  very  un- 
forwards,  and  expands  into  a  stomach,  which 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  This  organ  is 
k  upon  itself  upwards  an«l  backwards,  and  is 
a  gradual  diminution  of  diameter,  as  appears 
ernal  view,  into  the  inte.stine,  which  passes 
rith  sdi^t  vertical  bend,  to  the  base  of  the 
•bdominfll  segment.  ^Vheu  we  examine  the  i 
li*  4iinMitary  tract,  the  distinction  between  | 
ItiMMtine  is  effected,  ns  Van  der  Hoeven  | 


has  shown,  by  a  conical  valvular  pyloius,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  commencement  of  the  intestine.  The 
stomach  is  lined  by  a  very  dense  and  corrugated  horny 
membrane.  The  hepatic  mass,  which,  with  the  generative 
glands,  fills  the  greatey  part  of  the  ccphajo-thoracic 
cavity,  pours  its  secretion  into  the  commencement  of 
the  Tntcstine  by  two  ducts  on  each  side.'  (Prep.,  No. 
477,  A.) 

In  the  heart  of  the  Crustacea,  Professor  Owen  remarks, 
we  may  trace  a  gradational  series  of  foims.  from  the 
elongated  median  dorsal  vessel,  to  the  short,  broad,  and 
compact  muH-ular  ventricle  in  the  lobslor  and  the  cinb. 
In  all  the  Ciustacea,  he  reminds  us^  a-;  id  all  the  other 
articulate  animals,  the  heart  is  situated  immediately  be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  back,  above  the  intestinal  tubc]^  and 
is  retained  in  situ  by  lateral  ))yraniidnl  muscles.  In  the 
lower,  elongated,  slender,  muny-jointcd  species  of  tl-.c 
Edriophthalmous  Crustacea  the  heart,  he  observes,  pre- 
sents its  vasiform  character :  it  is  broadest  and  most  com- 
pact in  the  crab. 

'  In  this  series,'  continues  Professor  Owen.  '  we  may 
trace  a  general  correspondence  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  as  of  the  nervous  system,  concomitant 
with  the  concentration  of  the  external  segment*,  and  the 

S regressive  compactness  in  the  form  of  the  entire  body, 
ut  there  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  concomitant 
progress  in  the  Limulus,  indicative,  with  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  instruments  of  locomotion  and  respiration,  of 
the  essentially  inferior  grade  of  organization  of  that  genus, 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  seems  to  be  tlie  last 
remnant  of  the  once  extensive  group  of  Trilobitic  Crus- 
tacea which  swarmed  in  the  seas  of  tnc  anticut  secondary 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.' 

'  We  have  seen,'  continues  the  Professor,  '  in  the  com- 
pact and  broad  existing  representative  of  those  extinct 
gigantic  Entomostracans,  that  the  nervous  system  exhibits 
a  concentration  of  its  principal  central  mass  around  the 
mouth,  analogous  to  tne  condition  in  the  common  crab, 
but  with  a  ganglionic  double  chord  continuing  from  it. 
The  heart  however  is  far  from  presenting  a  corresponduig 
degree  of  concentration :  it  remains  an  elongated  fusifoiin 
tube,  extending  parallel  with  the  intestine  irom  the  pylo- 
rus to  the  rectum :  it  is  contained  in  a  pericardium  with 
thin  membranous  walls,  formed  by  the  central  .<inus  of  the 
venous  system,  and  it  receives  the  blood  from  that  sinus 
and  from  the  branchial  veins  by  a  series  of  from  seven  to 
ten  lateral  vertical  slit.s,  defended  by  valves  as  in  the 
higher  Crustacea.*  An  aortic  trunk  proceeds  from  each 
extremity  of  this  heart.  The  anterior  aoita  is  the  largest, 
and  immediately  divides  into  three  branches.  Ihe  middle 
and  smallest  branch  passes  forwards  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  cephalicshield,  following  the  curve  of  its  middle  line, 
and  supplying  the  small  median  ocelli  in  its  coin-sc.  Tlie 
two  larger  lateral  branches  form  arches,  which  curve  down 
the  side  of  the  stomach  and  the  oesophagus,  giving  branches 
to  both  those  parts  and  to  the  intestine,  and  becoming  in- 
timately imited  with  the  neurilemma  of  the  oesophageal 
neivous  collar.  They  unite  at  the  posterior  part  of  that 
collar,  and  form  a  single  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
abdominal  nervous  ganglionic  chord  to  itsjposteiior  bifur- 
cation, where  the  vessel  again  divides.  Throughout  all 
this  coureo  the  arterial  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
nervous  system  as  to  be  scarcely  separable  or  distinguish- 
able from  it.  The  branches  ol  the  arterial  and  nervous 
trunks,  which  accompany  each  other,  may  be  defined  and 
studied  apart, 

'The  posterior  aorta  is  chiefly  destined  for  the  supply  of 
the  sword-like  tail  of  the  Limulus :  the  fii-st  part  of  its 
course  is  wavy,  to  adapt  it  to  the  strong  inflections  of  that 
appendage.  The  aerated  is  mixed  with  the  venous  blood 
in  the  heait,  and  is  propelled  in  that  mixed  condition 
throughout  the  body, in  the  Limulus  as  in  the  lobster.' 

With  regard  to  the  generative  apparatus,  P^ofe^.•'or  Owen 
observes  that  most  of  the  small  Entomostraca  carry  the 
impregnated  ova  in  appended  ovisacs,  like  those  of  the 
I.«m8ete.  These  sacs  are  not  developed,  he  remarks,  in 
the  Limulus,  which  also  differs  from  the  smaller  Entonios- 
traca,  inasmuch  as  the  ovarian  ma^s  intcibkiuls  its  lobes 
and  processes  with  those  of  the  liver:  the  ovidutJs.  he 
adds,  form  more  frequent  communications  v.itii  cntli  oihtt 
than  in  the  higher  Crustacea,  but  ultimately  lerniinafc.  A** 
the  vasa  deferentia,  by  two  distinct  but  cji.tiiuioiis  on**** 

•  Van  (let  lloi»vrn .  1 1.  0,  f.  .'. 
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on  the  back  pait  of  the  fust  abdominal  lamelliform  ap- 
pendage. 

Metamorphosis. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  has  shown  that  the  Xiphosures 
undergo  in  their  youth  considerable  changes  of  form.  At 
first  there  is  no  sword-like  or  styliform  tail,  which  in  the 
aidult  Limulus  equals,  at  least,  the  rest  of  the  body  in 
length;  their  abdominal  buckler  is  rounded  posteriorly, 
anJ  the  last  pairs  of  false  feet  are  not  developed.  M. 
Milne  Edwards  observed  this  in  the  embryos  on  the  point 
of  exclusion  from  the  egg,  at  which  period  the  abdomen 
supports  only  three  pairs  of  appendages. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Habits. 

Tlie  Xiphosures  inhabit  the  sea,  and  sometimes  come 
upon  the  sandy  beaches.  They  are  found  in  the  Indian 
and  Japanese  seas,  and  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  higher 
range  than  the  44th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  seem  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere.  Their  food  consists  of  animal 
substances ;  and  when  stranded,  they  often  bury  themselves 
in  the  sand  as  a  protection  agunst  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  is  soon  fatal  to  them. 

Arrangement. 

The  only  genus  is 

Limulus.    Muller. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Leach,  it  is  tnie,  has 
restricted  this  generic  name  to  those  species  the  whole  of 
whose  feet  are  chcliform,  and  has  proposed  a  new  genus, 
under  the  designation  of  Tachypleus,  for  those  whose  an- 
terior feet  arc  monodactyle ;  but,  he  observes,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  this  last  character  is  only  met  with  in  the 
male  of  certain  Limuli,  and  does  not  coincide  with  other 
peculiarities  of  structure  of  any  importance,  so  that  it  does 
not  appear  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found  a  generic 
division.  M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  arranges  the  only  recent 
species  known,  five  in  number. 

$  1.  Species  whose  second  and  third  paira  of  iaw-fcct 
(two  first  pairs  of  Latreillc)  are  monodactyle  in  the 
male,  and  in  which  the  moveable  spines  of  the 
lateral  border  of  the  abdomen  are  of  two  sorts, 
namely,  very  long  and  very  short. 

Limulus  moluccanus. — Description. — Cephalo-thoracic 
buckler  regularly  rounded  anteriorly  in  both  sexes,  and 
above  showing  three  rows  of  small  spiniform  points,  situ- 
ated one  on  the  median  crest,  the  others  on  the  crests 
which  separate  the  occipital  region  from  the  lateral  regions ; 
the  posterior  and  lateral  borders  finely  dcntilated.  The 
abdominal  buckler  smooth  above,  and  terminated  by  two 
veiv  short  teeth,  the  internal  border  of  which  is  very  long, 
and  the  external  border  (comprehended  between  the  point 
and  the  insertion  of  the  last  spine)  very  short ;  tooth  of  the 
latero-anterior  border  moderate,  and  situated  towards  the 
middle  of  that  border;  moveable  spines  of  the  latero- 
posterior  border  moderate,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  length 
in  the  male  ;  the  three  first  rather  long  in  the  female  ;  but 
the  three  last  extremely  short,  and  much  wider  than  they 
are  long.  Caudal  stylet  triangiilar,  spiny  on  its  upper 
border,  and  slightly  concave  on  its  inferior  surface.  Last 
pair  of  jaw -feet  furnished  towards  the  end  with  four  elon- 
gated appendages,  which  are  lamellated,  flattened,  and 
sublanecolate.     (M.  E.) 

This  is  the  Cancer  moluccanus  of  Clusins ;  Cancer  per- 
rersus  of  Kumphius  ;  Limulus  Polyphemus  of  Fabricius ; 
Limnltis  gigas  of  Muller;  and  Limulus  moluccanus  of 
Latreiile. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  Leach's  Limulus 
Lafreilli  probably  belongs  to  this  species,  as  well  as  Li- 
mulus tridentatus  of  the  same  author. 

Limulus  moluccanus  is  apparently  the  Cancer  figured 
by  Bontius  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  '  Natural  and  Medical 
History  of  the  East  Indies,'  p.  83,  in  which  he  notices  its 
sword-like  appendage,  and  states  that  if  any  incautious 
fisherman  is  wounded  by  it,  the  pain  is  like  that  caused 
by  a  scorpion,  adding,  that  its  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  as  that 
of  the  other  crabs.  The  chapter  is  headed  by  the  following 
verses,  which  refer  to  the  painful  wound  inflicted  by  the 
tail:— 

*  Qabqnit  ewida*  i  ae  nddt  tria  Pogurl 
I         nu^  mag  rxcmplo  niumit  vitare  dolosoi 
'■  ^~ibUu  quw  anU  rolabilia  inrvrt 

~ '  M^  ntlnet  ton  eauiU  veunnim.' 

'4StD»  Edwftrds  states  that  this 


species,  the  female  only  of  which  is  known  to 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Limulus  moluccanus, 
tinguished  from  it  by  the  conformation  of  th' 
feet,  the  penultimate  joint  of  which  is  exireniel; 
surrounded  at  its  base  with  seven  spines,  which 
being  flat,  very  much  elongated,  and  rathei 
rounded,  conic,  and  very  much  pointed.  Thi 
nairs  of  feet  were  broken  in  the  only  individm 
Milne  Edwards  had  examined,  so  that  he  couli 
the  character  indicated  by  Latreiile,  the  nam 
scriber  of  the  species,  drawn  from  tlie  monodac 
formation  of  the  second  pair  (first  pair  of  La 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  M.  Milne  Eawards  adi 
cephalo-thoracic  buckler  is  less  convex  than  : 
ceding  species. 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  Limulus  \ 
the  Paris  museum  under  the  name  of  Polyp/u 
dactylus.  Lam.,  and  ticketed  by  Latreiile,  seem 
be  the  male  of  the  preceding  species ;  but  the 
the  posterior  feet  prohibits  positive  certainty  oi 

Limulus  longispina.  M.  Milne  Edwards  nc 
a  species  closely  approximating  to  Limulus  moii 
having  the  teeth  or  posterior  angles  of  the 
buckler  larger  and  more  regularly  tnaneular ;  t 
border  of  these  teeth  being  nearly  as  long  as  < 
border,  and  their  base  much  less  wider  than  th 
between  them,  and  occupied  by  the  caudal  styl 
surface  of  the  abdomen  covered  with  small  s 
tooth  of  its  latero-anterior  border  large,  and  si 
near  that  which  separates  that  border  from  the 
tenor  boi-der;  moveable  spines  of  the  six  p 
males  and  of  the  three  first  pairs  in  the  female 
three  last  pairs  very  short,  but  sharp  in  1  he  femal 
stylet  triangular,  and  spiny  on  its  borders.  Fro 
of  the  male  strongly  notclied  and  sinuous,  so  a 
trilobate. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  Japan,  and  probably  of  < 

This  is  the  Kabuto-gant  (Helmet-crab)  of  the 
Un-kiie,  or  Umi-do-game  of  the  Chinese. 

$  2.  Species  in  which  the  third  pair  of  ja 
chehform  in  both  sexes,  and  in  which  the 
spines  of  the  latcro-posterior  border  of  the 
diminish  gradually  in  length   in  both 
female. 
a.  Second  pair  of  jaw-feet  monodactyJ 
male.    Caudal  stylet  triangular  and 
its  upper  border. 

Limulus  Polyphemus. — Description. — CephaJo 
buckler  more  convex  than  in  the  preceding:  spf 
preserving  for  a  longer  period  the  seven  spines  sit 
its  upper  surface.  Posterior  teeth  of  the  abdoi 
large,  and  representing  an  equilateral  triangle, 
being  longer  than  they  are  wide  at  their  baa 
moveable  spines  of  the  latero-posterior  border  ar 
rate,  and  similar  in  both  sexes;  the  three  teetli 
median  line  project  more  than  in  the  preceding 
and  the  caudal  stylet  is  less  long.     (M.  fe.) 

Localities. — ^The  Atlantic  Ocean,  coasts  of  Nort 
rica,  and  the  Antilles. 

TTiis  is  the  Araneus  marinus  of  De  Laet ;  Cjik 
luccanus  of  VVormius ;  Monoculus  Polyphemus  of  I 
but  he  confounds  under  this  name  both  the  Oriet 
American  species;  itwM//Mryc/o/>«  of  Fabricius; 
Americanus  of  Leach ;  Polyphemus  orcidenlalit 
marck ;  and  Limulus  Polyphemu?  of  Kanznni. 

John  de  I^aet,  in  his  •  Novus  Orbis'  (1G33\  pivi 
fair  figure  of  this  species  in  the  19th  chapter  of  hi 
book,  and  states  that  the  arms  of  the  Indians  (A: 
quosy)  of  '  Wijngaerden  Eylandt '  in  '  New  Fra 
lances,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  which,  for  want 
they  sharpen  with  the  crustaceous  tail  of  the  t 
fish  Signoc,  Siguenoc,  or  Araneus  marinus;  1 
name  the  Limulus  there  engraven  is  known  to  th 
and  Dutch.  De  Laet  gives  a  good  description  « 
says  that  it  loves  the  shallows,  and  is  mostlv 
aestuaries,  of  viuious  sizes,  not  a  few  having  a  tail  i 
a  palm  in  length. 

jM.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  Limulus  Sc 
Leach  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  having  the  la 
tooth  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  more  ] 
than  it  is  ordinarily  to  be  seen  in  adults. 

a  a.  All  the  jaw-feet  cheliform  in  the  ma 
as  in  the  i'emale :  caudal  stylet  roundi 
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aeauiJa. — Desf-njihon. — I'eplt.'xtn-thoiaciu 
_^ian  in  the  precectinjr  species,  le^s  convi'x, 

__, of  the  icries  ol"  small  spines  between  the 

t  teeth  of  its  upper  biirface,  but  with  %  s:ieat  uuniher 
■~e  spinifomi  points  SLattt'ied  on  the  occipital  region  ; 
0al  teeth  orino  Rlxtonieu  short,  and  havinf^  their  iii- 
,  border  about  twice  aa  lun^  as  the  external  border; 
^Teable  spines  nearly  ns  in  the  preceding.  Caudal 
[obscurely  trinngnlar,  with  rounded  borders,  (M,E,) 
"liiiy. — ^"llie  Moluccas. 
I  it  the  Cancer  inarinus  pervereus  of  Seba. 

Fossil  Xiphosura. 
forms  of  this  croup,  contemporaneous  as  some 
re  with  the  Trilobites,  to  which  they  bear  so 
relationship,  are  amonti  the  most  interesting. 
il  species,  Lnnulus  tnlnbito'i'itw.  Buck!.,  from  the 
ne  of  the  coal  formation,  Cualhrook  Dale,  fitjiired 
46  of  the  •  Briclffcwalcr  Treatise,'  is  very  trilobitic  in 
nee,  and  in  the  early  slate  of  the  animal,  before 
velopmcut  of  the  caudal  stylet,  the  resemblance 
ve  been  still  more  striking;  nor  will  it  escape  the 
ation  of  our  palieoloe;ical  readers  th»t  some  of  the 
are  t\unished  with  a  long  caudal  appendage. 
ical  Dmiribution,  i^-c. — Limvlns,  as  Dr.  Buck- 
wks  in  the  work  above  noticed,  lias  been  found 
the  coal  formation  of  Stalloidshii-e  and  Derby- 
snd  in  the  .Jurassic  limestone  of  Aichstadt,  near 
lth«>ra,  together  with  many  other  marine  crustaceans 
xhet  Older. 

Uitnc  Edwards  notices  the  numerous  species  wliich 

een  recorded.    That  figured  by  Desmarest  under 

oC  Limn  I  us  U'lt/chii  {Cancei*  prrrtrrxiiit  of  Walch 

Don-i  is  found,  he  observes,  in  the  lithographic  slate 

nhofen  and  PappMihcim.     lu  M.  Edwards  s  opinion 

he»  Limulus  loiigi-iaimmt  more  thun  any  other 


_  species,  but  appears  to  have  the  latero-postenor 
kpitions  of  the   cephalo-thoracic   buckler   less    de- 


and  the  abdomen  wider,  with  its  latero-antcrior 
very  short;  a«  to  the  moveable  spines,  they  are, 
ksl  six  ill  number,  and  are  all  long  and  sleniier. 

■'ftaa.i\  Limuli  have,  M.  Milne  Edwards  adds,  been 
Bscoveieil,  not  only  in  this  I'ormKtion,  but  also  in 
_  helkalk  and  the  Jurassic  limeslone,  l)y  Count 
ler.  who  ha«  given  tisures  of  them  in  the  excellent 
of  Van  dcr  Iloeven  on  the  Limuli;  but  M.  Milne 
ird»  thinks  that  these  fossils  have  not  been  as  yet  de- 
Iwith  sutBcient  details  to  enable  naturalists  to  assign 

0  characters  to  them;  and  he  confines  himself  to 
nations  that  Limulus  inlermfdtits,  Munst.,  found 

'euhofeii.  and  Limulu^  breoicauda  i  brevi-caudatus  ^j. 
k.,  found  at  Aichstadt,  are  remarkable  for  the  form 
I  abdomen,  which  represents  a  rhomboid  rather  than 
a^on,  its  anterior  border  being  nearly  confounded 
ila  latero-anterior  borders.  Limufim  ornatus  of  the 
Ktjthor,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  appeai-s 
oach  Lunuhis  Wulchii  closely,  but  presents  a  much 
furrow  throughout  the  length  of  the  caudal  stylet. 
>Iilne  Edwards  finally  calls  attention  to  Ltimihtt 
Untiles,  Buckl.,  above  mentioned,  remarkable  for  the 

rm  prolongations  of  the  lateral  angles  of  the  ecphalo- 
ViL-  bulkier  and  many  other  characters. 
b.  Xiyhomurui  has  been  used  by  Fitzinger  to  desi^- 
%  genus  of  Sauriaas  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainson  as  a 
tmw  of  Anolis. 

)RUI,I<0.  or  JURULLO,  is  a  volcano  situated  in  the 
«f  Michoacan,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  in 
'N.  lat.  and  101'  32'  W.  long.  This  volcano  has  risen 
rthe  earth  in  modem  times ;  and  of  its  origin  we  have 

loimt.     The  Monte  Nuovo  near  Nnplcs,  which  was 

1  in  15;JH  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  did  not  continue 
I  volcano,  and  is  at  present  not  di.slinguishcd  by  any 

guity  from  other  lulls  composed  of  loose  earthy 
.  The  phenomen.^wl;iich  attended  the  formation  of 
Xorullo,  in  17oi>,  were  collected  by  Alexander  von 
[»ldt.  in  l«o:J,  from  the  mouth  of  eye-witnesses. 
nt  Xorullo  is  100  miles  from  tnc  shores  of  the 
;  Ocean,  and  116  miles  from  the  nearest  active  vol- 
'll  i«  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  which  i-i  3430  feet 
tho  sea-level,  and  it  rises  ll>83  feet  above  this  plain, 
I  iU  summit  is  .5119  feet  above  the  sea.  Tlie  plain 
oh  the  volcano  stands  is  called  I-as  Playas  de  Xo- 
^om  the  name  of  a  \vealthy  landed  proprietor. 
■p,  Ct  No.  iTM. 


Tlic  jiluin  on  Avhich  t!ie  volcano  rose  wa!«,  up  to  1758, 
chiefly  covered  with  .sugar  and  indigo  plantatioiu"!,  which 
were  irugated  by  the  watcre  of  two  small  riven*;  but  it  is 
sui rounded  by  basal l  rock,  the  structure  of  which  appears 
to  indicate  that  this  ])arl  of  the  country,  at  some  remote 
period,  has  experienced  more  than  once  the  eft'ccts  of  vol- 
canic eruptions.  In  the  month  of  June,  175'J.  a  subteria- 
neotis  noise  was  heard,  which  continued  for  50  or  WJ  days, 
nnd  was  frequently  attended  with  earthquakes.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  all  was  quiet,  but  in  the  night 
from  the  28th  to  the  29th  of  September,  a  terrible  sublei- 
raneous  crash  put  the  inhabitants  into  such  a  fright,  that 
they  abandoned  their  houses,  and  took  refUge  on  the 
mountains  of  Agua>arco.  wluL-h  suiTonnd  the  plain  on  the 
ea-t.  A  poilion  of  the  plain,  covering  an  area  of  from  22 
to  30  square  miles,  rose  in  the  foim  of  a  bladder,  and  is  at 
present  called  El  iVIal  Paes.  a  name  which  frequently  oc* 
curs  in  Mexico,  and  is  given  to  such  tracts  a.i  are  rendered 
steiile  by  the  etfcct  of  volcanic  action.  The  border  of 
this  raised  tract  is  still  clearly  maiked  by  the  fractured 
rocks  which  constitute  it.  Near  the  border  the  raised 
ground  is  not  rjuite  40  lect  above  the  plain,  but  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  centie  and  the  base  of  the  volcano  it 
ri«es  gradually  to  more  than  o20  feet.  Over  the  surface 
of  the  raised  givund  some  thousands  of  small  conical  emi- 
nences are  disposed.  Tlieir  summits  are  only  from  teven 
to  ten  feet  above  their  biusci,  and  have  openings  on  theif 
most  elevated  points,  from  which  a  thick  smoke  continually 
is-sues,  which  nses  from  40  to  (HJ  feet  in  the  air,  and  in  se- 
veial  of  llicin  a  subterraneous  noi.se  is  heard,  which  eecmft 
to  indicate  lliat  not  far  below  the  tnrface  there  is  a  hoi 
fluid.  Tliough  the  heat  of  the  air  pro<iuced  by  these  va- 
pours had,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  much 
diminisliejl  iluring  the  hist  tifleen  years  preceding  the  visit 
ofHuiuboldt,  that  tiaveller  found  thiil  the  thermometer  rose 
to  183'  when  placed  over  the  fissures  which  discharged  a. 
watery  vapour.  In  a  line  tiavemng  the  raised  ground 
from  iiorth-r!orth-pa«t  to  south-south*west,  stand  six  large 
hills,  lising  from  loOO  to  1083  feet  above  the  antiont  level 
of  the  plain.  The  most  elevated  of  these  hills  is  the  vol- 
cano ot  Xorullo.  It  is  still  active,  and  has  throw  a  out  on 
the  noith  ^ldcan  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic 
lavas,  which  contain  small  fragments  of  primilive  lockn. 
Up  to  the  month  of  FebinaiT,  1760,  the  eruptions  of  this 
volcano  were  very  violent  and  frequent,  but  since  Unit  time 
they  have  become  less  violent  and  more  rare.  During  the 
first  eriii)tions  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Querefaro,  Uiough 
I3;l  miles  distant,  were  covered  with  ashes.  Hum- 
boldt descended  into  the  crater  to  the  depth  of  1«0  feet 
below  the  outer  edge,  but  he  could  not  go  lower  on 
account  of  the  dense  vapours  which  ascended  from  it. 
According  to  his  estimate,  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
was  nearly  180  fett  below  the  point  which  he  reached  in 
his  descent. 

Persons  who  liad  observed  the  progress  of  this  volcanic 
formation  IVom  tiie  mountains  of  Aguasarco,  stated  that 
they  saw  the  flames  issuing  i'lom  the  earth  over  a  surlacn 
of  niore  than  four  squoi'e  miles  ;  fhat  the  fragments  ol  red- 
hot  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  a  great  height ;  and  that 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  which  was  illuminnted  by 
the  volcanic  fire,  resembling  the  sea  iu  violent  motion,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  softened  crust  of  the  earth  was  swelling, 
Ine  two  rivers  which  watered  this  part  of  the  pJain  rushed 
into  the  fiery  vents.  The  decomposition  of  the  waters 
contributed  to  increase  the  flames,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  visible  in  the  town  of  Pascuaro.  which 
stands  on  a  large  plain  37(iO  feet  above  that  on  which  the 
volcano  rests.  In  the  small  cones  at  the  foot  of  the  vol- 
cano balls  of  basalt  are  found,  which  arc  enclosed  in  hard 
clay  lying  in  concentiic  layers;  whence  Humboldt  infers 
that  subterraneous  waters  have  been  very  active  in  Ihia 
extraordinary  revolution.  The  two  riversabove  mentioned 
are  at  piescut  lost  under  the  lava,  but  oji  the  western  side 
of  the  Slal  Paes  there  are  now  found  some  hot-springs,  in 
wliich  the  thermometer  rises  to  106"  Fahrenheit. 

(Humlwldt,  E-istii  Politique  de  la  Nourelle  EsjMgne; 
Vuf.  dei  Cordillhea  et  Moniimens  dps  Pcuples  Indigenes 
de  rAinerinue  rt  Rftncil  itOhxervations  Aslronomiqucs.) 

XYLANDEH,  GULIKLMUS.  Xylanders  real  name 
was  Hokmann  (WooLlmanj,  which,  after  the  fa.shion  of  the 
scholai's  of  the  day.  he  changed  into  the  equivalent  Greek 
form  of  Xylander.  He  was  oom  at  Augsburg,  Decenib« 
20,  1532.  of  poor  parents,    lie  obtAiwuii.  \W  •^''■'^t'2>^'^'?f-  ** 
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Wolffgang  Relinijer,  a  patrician  of  Augsburg,  who  pro- 
cured for  him  the  necessary  means  for  prosecuting  his 
studies  till  he  was  received  into  the  College  of  Augsburg, 
where  he  had  a  certain  allowance,  which  was  appropriated 
to  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  From  this  we  must  infer 
that  as  a  boy  he  had  shown  creat  talent.  In  1549  he  went 
to  Tubingen,  and  in  I.'jJjG  to  Basel.  His  studies  were  the 
mathematics  and  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  Arter  the 
death  of  .1.  Micyllus,  in  1538,  he  was  made  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg,  but  he  was  still  very  poor  and  was 
obliged  to  add  to  his  means  by  his  pen.  He  died  in 
February,  1576,  having  shortened  his  life  by  his  excessive 
labour,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  drinking.  It 
is  the  statement  of  .Tocher  that  his  salary  as  professor  was 
insufficient  for  his  maintenance,  and  that  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  work  for  the  booksellers ;  but  in  the  '  Biographic 
Universelle'  (art. '  Xylaudcr,'  by  Weiss)  it  is  maintained  that 
his  salary  was  sufficient.  If  he  was  drunken  and  extra- 
vagrant,  it  may  very  well  have  happened  that  he  was  al- 
ways poor  and  glad  to  work  for  monev.  In  the  elegiac 
verses  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  \>ioa  Cassius,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  dedicatorj'  epistle,  he  complains 
of  his  poverty.  This  dedication  is  dated  November  1, 
1557,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
at  Heidelberg.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  appeared 
afler  his  appointment  at  Heidelberg.  Xylander  was  also 
named  by  the  elector  palatine  Frederic,  secretary  to  the 
convocation  at  Maulbrunn,  which  was  held  for  tlie  settle- 
ment of  some  differences  among  the  Protestants.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  money  for  his  services  from  this 
prince,  and  also  from  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  It  seems 
probable  therefore  that,  with  all  these  means  and  what  he 
received  for  his  literary  labours,  if  he  was  poor  after  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  it  mu.st  have  been  through  his  own 
improvidence. 

Xylander's  works  are  very  numerous.  A  large  part  of 
them  consists  of  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
His  translations  into  Latin  are:— 1,  Plutarch's  Works, 
Basel,  1561-70;  2,  Strabo,  accompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  Basel,  1571,  fol. ;  3,  'The  Chronicle  of  Cedrenus.' 
with  (he  Greek  text,  Biisel,  15&'i,  fol. ;  4,  Tryphiodorus,  in 
Latin  verse ;  he  is  said  to  have  made  this  version  when 
he  was  sixteen  yeare  of  age.  4,  The  work  of  Michael 
Psollus,  'De  (Juatuor  Disciplinis  Mathematicis,'  with 
notes,  Ba^-el,  1556,  8vo. ;  5,  The  History  of  Dion  Cassius, 
Basel.  1558,  fol.,  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Xiphiiinus 
by  W.  Blanc,  which  he  corrected  [Xiphiunus]  ;  G, 
'The  Mfdilntions  of  the  Emperor  ]\Iarcus  Aurelius,'  Zii- 
riv.li,  1558,  Hvo. ;  Lyon,  1559,  l'2mo. ;  Greek  and  Latin, 
Basel,  15G8,  8vo.  To  this  last  and  corrected  edition 
Xylander  adiled  the  versions  of  Antoninus  Liberalis,  the 
work  srenerally  attributed  to  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and 
which  iiere  appears  under  tlie  Latin  title  of  '  Hisloriae 
Commentitiac  ;'  Phlcgon  Trallianus,  and  Antigonus  Carys- 
tius 'De  Mirabilibus"  ['larofituiv  UufjacnXun'  ^vvayioyt)^.  7, 
Diophantup,  with  the  Greek  text,  Basel,  1.575,  fol.:  this 
work  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  tivc  hundred  rcichsthaler  on  the  occasion. 
Thousxh  the  translation  is  not  free  from  faults,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  srreat  merit,  considering  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  made.  8, 
Xylander  made  the  first  German  translation  of  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  Basel,  1562.  This  is  a  very  rare  work : 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  had  been  already 
translated  into  German  by  .lohann  Scheybel,  Tubingen, 
1555,  4to.  9,  Polybius,  into  German.  10,  The  New  Tes- 
tament, into  German. 

Xylander  commenced  an  edition  of  Pausanias,  which 
was  completed  by  Sylbur?,  and  published  in  1583.  The 
Greek  text  of  the  edition  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  printed 
by  Opoiinus,  at  Basel,  15G8,  fol.,  was  amended  by  Xylander, 
but,  as  it  appears,  without  the  aid  of  MSS.  He  also  super- 
intended the  edition  of  Theocritus,  Basel,  15.58,  8vo., 
which  contains  tht  Greek  scholia  and  notes  by  Xylander; 
and  the  edition  of  Horace.  Heidelberg,  1575,  8vo. 

Amonsr  his  olhcr  labours,  he  drev.-  up  '  In.'ititutiones 
Aphoristiciic  Lotjiciio  Aristotelis,  ila  scri]>tae  ut  adolescen- 
tibus  ])ro'poMi  commoue,  corunKjue  ad  Aristotelea  perci- 
picnda  a<u('rc  iimcniuni  et  memoiiam  juvare  possint,'  a 
work  intended  lor  Ihc  inhtniction  of  youth  and  as  an  intro- 
duction (o  the  study  of  Aristotle,  keidelbcrg,  1577,  4to. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  never  seen  the  'Institutiones,' 
aad  can  only  conjecluro  that  it  somewhat  resembles  in 


plan  and  design  Trendelenbure's  '  Elementa  Logieei  An»- 
totelicae,'  Berlin,  1842,  2nd  ed.  Trendelenburg  hovever 
has  not  mentioned  Xylander's  work  in  his  preface,  from 
which  we  conclude  that  he  was  either  unacquainted  wiUi 
it,  or  that  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  might  conjecture  it  to  be. 
There  are  other  works  of  Xylander,  but  the  above  vt 
the  principal.  The  Life  of  this  laborious  scholar  descnet 
and  requires  to  be  written  with  more  care  than  it  fats  him 
yet.  The  ordinary  accounts  are  at  variance  with  one  an- 
other :  some  of  them  attribute  to  him  works  that  be  had 
either  little  to  do  with  or  perhaps  nothing  at  all ;  tod 
some  omit  several  works  that  are  undoubtedly  his.  ■  Xy- 
lander was  a  man  of  great  ability,  well  versed  in  Greek  aad 
Roman  literature,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  lan^ife. 
He  wrote  Latin  with  g^eat  ease  and  correctneaa,  ud  bit 
versions  are  generally  correct. 

(Jikjher,  AUgem.  Gelehrten  lexicon,  probably  not  veir 
accurate ;  BayTc,  Diet.,  art. '  Xylander,'  a  very  insuficMot 
article ;  Biog.  Univ.,  art.  'Xylander,'  by  Weiss,  is  soiKfa 
better  and  more  complete  article,  and  it  contains  tbe  T^ 
ferences  to  the  original  authorities  for  Xylander's  Life  and 
Works ;  Biographical  Diet,  of  the  Society  for  the  Difmm 
of  Uteful  Knowledge,  art.  *  Apollonius  JDyscoIus.') 

XYLITE.  According  to  Gmelin,  when  coouiMidil 
pyroxylic  spirit  is  submitted  to  distillation  from  ehloiiii 
of  calcium,  a  vapour  rises,  which  condenses  into  » li^ii 
which  he  calls  xylite. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  are,  that  it  strongly  k- 
sembles  alcohol ;  its  odour  is  like  that  of  aether  and  agreeaUi 
and  its  taste  is  empyreumatic ;  its  specific  gravity  is  OttS. 
and  its  boiling-point  about  143°  Fahr. :  it  u  miscible  vkk 
water,  and  bums  with  a  white  flame.  The  deButyofife 
vapour  was  found  b^  experiment  to  be  2*177 ;  hy  tbeaijit 
should  be  rather  lighter.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of 
Six  equivalents  of  carbon    .         .  .96 

Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  .6 

Two  and  a  half  equivalents  of  oxygen       20 

Equivalent         .  .     62 

With  acids  xylite  produces  set hereal  compounds,  wfaitk 
have  not  been  minutely  examined ;  and  by  partial  deeoa* 
position  it  gives  rise  to  xylitic  acid,  xylite  naphtha,  jiyUr 
resin,  and  xylite  oil;  these  substances  however  have  Ml 
hitherto  been  very  particularly  subjected  to  experimeot. 

XYLOCAKPUS  (from  (uXov,  wood,  and  xaproc,  fmit.i 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Meliaoa. 
This  genus,  with  Personnia,  has  been  referred  by  Aiikt 
and  other  botanists  to  the  genus  Carapa,  which  it  ttai 
defined : — Calyx  coriaceous,  4-5-lobed;  petals  4  or  5,eoiia- 
ceous  ;  stamens  8-10,  the  filaments  of  which  are  jniMi 
into  a  tube,  which  is  toothed  at  the  apex,  and  bean  Ai 
anthers  on  the  inside  of  the  throat ;  the  style  short ;ft( 
stigma  broad  and  truncate,  with  a  furrowed  margin :  tbi 
dnipe  dry,  globose,  woody  inside,  4-3-furrowed,  4-5-\'a]nd, 
4-5-seeded ;  the  seeds  thick  and  without  albiunen. 

Carnjta  Guianeniis,  the  Persoonia  Gunreoiiiet  of  Will- 
denow,  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Guiana.  It  has  8  or  H 
pairs  of  leaflets,  alternate  or  opposite,  elliptical,  acuroiiiiti; 
coriaceous,  and  shining.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  yieUu 
oil,  which  is  extracted  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  by'boiluft 
and  is  used  by  them  for  applying  to  the  hair  and  anoioUif 
their  bodies.  The  oil  is  thick  and  has  a  bitter  ta»te.  Ita 
tree  attains  a  height  of  GO  feet,  and  the  trunk  is  used  (or 
making  masts  for  small  vessels.  The  fruit  is  abiHit  tin 
size  of  an  apple.  TheCaribbees  call  the  tree  Canipc,^ 
Caripous  Y-Andiroba.  C.  Guiueevaia  is  a  native  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  the  oil  of  the  nut  is  u»ed  for  nnViic 
soap,  and  for  anointing  the  body  by  the  natives. 

6'.  Moluccensis,  the  Xylocarpus  Granatum  of  Koeoi;;.* 
a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  It  has  3  pairs  of  opputte, 
ovate,  acute  leaflets.  It  is  called  by  the  Cingalese  C^ii! 
Gaha,  and  by  the  Tamuls  Candalurya.  It~  has  an  ex- 
tremely bitter  taste. 

(Don's  Miller ;  Lindley,  Natural  System.) 
XYLO'COPA  (that  is,  uood-cutU;rs),  a  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Scopulipides,  Latreille,  or  Anthophorides.  Tho  in- 
sects composing  it  are  characterised  by  the  vtrj-  thick  til-- 
ing  of  haire  upon  the  hind  legs  of  the'  lemalesi!  whiih  an- 
stitute  pollen-brushes.  The  basal  joint  of  the  posterior  ti."* 
usually  exhibits  its  extremity  anitularly  produced.  Tliti 
have  no  pollen-plates,  and  the  abdomen  is  destitute  cf* 
ventral  pollen-bruah.  The  win^  have  uaualJy  thwe  per- 
fect submarginal  oelis;  the  thud  joint  of  tbe  aatenoaii 
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sntly  long  and  elevate,  being  very  alender  at  the  ba«e ; 
loulh  is  sometimes  considerably  developed.  Nolwith- 
ing  the  shortness  of  the  wings  and  the  comparative 
of  the  body,  these  insects  fly  with  much  strength  and 
ty,  and  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise. 

sexes  differ  fonaiderably  (in  many  cases),  both  in 
r  and  structure  ;  the  males  in  some  cases  having  very 
anti-nnse,  while  in  others  the  posterior  femoi-a  are 
i  thickened,  and  in  a  few  the  tarsi  of  tiie  intemie- 
legsare  furnished  with  curious  brushes  of  hair.  'Die 
is  frequently  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  females 
ily  of  darker  and  more  obscure  colours  tlian  the 
Tfhey  form  their  nests  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Their  cells  are  composed  of 
and  are  very  smooth  in  the  inside,  and  the  moulh  of 
est  is  closed  with  the  t^ame  material. 
B  wingB  of  the  Xylocopa,  or  (as  they  are  Itequcntly 
id)  carpenter-bees,  are  most  frequently  (although  not 
m)  black,  with  a  fine  purple  or  violet  gloss.  The 
I,  &c.  of  a  French  species,  the.Y.  riolurca,  have 
carefully  studied.  The  females  of  this  species  appear 
I  spring,  and  select  posts,  palings,  &c.  in  which  they 
ruct  burrows  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length,  and 
rmore  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  two  ex- 
lie^  of  the  tunnel  are  covered,  leaving  a  narrow 
re  at  each  end.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  works, 
Mtifiit  an  egg  at  tiie  bottom,  wiili  a  due  supply  of 
^■Me;  the  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  layer  of 
BMlted  sawdust,  fonned  during  the  construction  of 
arrow.  The  layer  thus  formed  is  made  to  ad  in  the 
t  capacity  of  a  roof  for  the  original  cell  and  a  iioor 
lOther  above  it.  In  this  manner  about  12  cells  are 
ly  formed.  When  the  lai-vae  are  full  grown,  they 
«  the  pupa  state,  head  downwards,  so  as  to  allow  the 
most  and  oldest  to  make  its  way  out  ofthe  bollom  of 
arrow  as  soon  as  its  wings  are  sufficiently  develo])ed. 
rhich  consequently  occurs  sooner  than  in  those  in  the 
'  cells. 

I  maJcb  of  some  of  the  large  species,  X.  latipes  and 
others  not  yet  properly  described,  have  the  fore-legs 
ly  dilated.  An  excellent  history  of  the  Xylocopa  is 
oy  Reaumur  (Mim.,  tom.  vi.,  mtm.  iv.). 
lX)fDINE.  This  name  has  been  given  to  paper 
I  has  been  immersed  for  a  moment  in  strong  nitnc 
and  then  wa.shed  in  distilled  water.  The  paper  as- 
l  the  feel  and  toughness  of  parchment,  and  is  so  com- 
>le  as  to  serve  for  tinder. 

IX)'MA,  a  eenus  of  fungoid  plants  approaching  in 
eler  to  that  of  Sphseria.  From  this  genus  it  was 
tly  distinguished  by  negative  characters,  such  as  the 
lia  not  being  external.  All  the  species  which  were 
ed  to  this  genus  are  placed  by  Berkeley  under  the 
a  .Sphaeria,  Hysterium,  Phaciuium,  &c.  The  most 
ion  species  of  this  gonns  are  found  on  the  decaying 
I  of  trees,  especially  of  the  sycamore  and  maple,  the 
I  of  which  are  IVtquently  covered  with  black  spots, 
iMilts  of  the  attacks  of  fungi  formerly  referred  to  this 

liOME'LUM  (that  is,  ♦wood-apple*),  a  genus  of 
I  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Proteaceee.  The 
ices  are  placed  by  I.indley  in  his  tubiferous  group  of 
tplete  Exogcns.  The  type  of  this  order  is  Protea, 
i  was  so  named  on  account  of  the  variable  forms  of 
e  prevaihng  anionpt  its  species.     Nor  has  tlie  subse- 

discovery  of  numerous  genera  and  species  rendered 
Brae  at  all  inappropriate  for  the  whole  family.  Our 
ledge  of  these  plants  is  entirely  of  a  recent  date,  only 
lecies  of  the  genera  Protea  and  Leucodendron  being 
h  to  Linnsfus.  Jussieu  was  the  first  who  established 
fder,  in  his  'Genera  Pianfarum,'  and  his  definition  of 
ihe*  to  netirly  all  the  species  and  genera  ^ince  added. 
t  is  to  Brown  that  we  are  more  indebted  for  our 
tedge  of  this  order  than  to  any  other  writer. 
i  order  Proteaceae  jiossess  the  following  characters: 

perianth  or  calyx  is  4-leaved,  the  sepals  distinct,  or 
bg  Into  a  tube  with  a  4-c!etl  limb  ;  the  sepals  sub- 
feous,  coloured,  pubescent  externally,  and  valvate  in 
MJon  ;  the  stamens  dufinitc,  opposite  the  lobes  of  the 
,and  generally  exserted  with  very  shoit  filaments 
Juat  below  the  edges  of  the  sepals;  the  antliern 
t,2-celled.  linear,  and  dehiscing  longitudinally;  t»ic 
I  is  normally  triangular,  soractimei  elliptic  or  cunate, 
^i|^tiic*i}Q«eMUmally  there  exist  four  hypogynous 


scales  or  glands,  or  barren  stamens,  alternating  with  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx  and  prefiguring  a  corolla ;  the  germen  ia 
free,  often  btipulatc,  fdrmed  of  a  single  carpel,  the  style 
simple  and  termmal,  and  the  ovule.i  I.  2,  or  ninny;  the 
Iriiit  is  variable,  either  dry  or  succulent,  and  either  dehis- 
cent or  indehiscent,  I.  2,  or  more  seeded  ;  the  seeds  without 
albumen,  ollea  winged,  and  furnished  wiih  a  clialaza:  the 
embryo  straight  and  white,  with  two  or  more  cotyledons, 
the  plumule  scarcely  visible,  and  the  radicle  interior  and 
short. 
The  species  are  sluiibs  or  small  trees,  with  uaually  utn- 
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This  order  is  very  easily  distinguished  by  the  hard,  dry, 
woody  texture  of  the  leaves,  by  the  irregular  perianths 
having  a  valvate  sestivation,  the  stamens  placed  on  the 
lobes  of  the  perianth,  and  by  its  dehiscent  fruit.  Another 
character  by  which  this  order  is  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  allied  to  it  is  that  the  radicle  points  towards  the 
base  of  the  fruit.  In  this  order  there  is  one  herbaceous 
plant,  the  Symphionema  paludosum.  Pubescence  is  very 
general,  and  consists  either  of  a  short  impalpable  tomen- 
tum  or  of  sort  hairs.  Tlie  existence  or  absence  of  this 
pubescence  in  the  leaves  cannot  always  be  relied  on 
m  distinguishing  the  species,  but  the  short  toraentum  of 
the  under  surface  is  of' greater  consequence  than  the 
spreading  hairs.  In  the  bracteae  and  floweis  more  de- 
pendence may  be  placed  on  it.  The  external  envelope  of 
this  order  is  coloured,  and  has  the  external  chaiacters  of  a 
corolla ;  but  Brown  has,  with  Jussieu  and  Adanson,  deno- 
minated this  a  calyx,  'chiefly  because  the  stamina,  of 
equal  number  with  its  lamina?,  are  constantly  opposite  to 
them,  and  from  the  close  analogy  subsisting  between  this 
family  and  that  of  Thymeleae,  in  which,  I  believe,  the 
greater  number  of  botanists  will  allow  that  this  envelope  is 
really  calyx.'  (Brown.)  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
points  in  the  calyx  is  its  invariable  division  into  four 
leaves  or  segments,  although  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
irregularity.  In  the  distinction  of  the  genera  the  stamens 
afford  good  characters.  The  deviations  from  the  usual 
.structure  of  the  anthers  arc  not  many,  but  are  singular. 
In  the  genera  Simsia,  Conospermum,  and  Synaphea,  they 
are  syngenesious,  and  not  only  do  the  anthers  adhere 
together,  but  the  corresponding  lobes  of  these  being,  when 
considered  separately,  entirely  open,  are  so  applied  to  each 
other  as  to  form  but  one  cell  without  a  trace  of  any  inter- 
mediate membrane.  This  peculiar  structure  can  only  be 
seen  before  the  calyx  is  expanded.  In  Synaphea  there  is 
a  remarkable  structure  of  the  stigma,  in  which  that  organ 
or  the  summit  of  the  style  inosculates  with  the  divisions  of 
the  barren  filament,  which  in  some  species  appear  beyond 
it  in  horn-like  processes,  but  in  others  arc  entirely  lost  in 
its  substance.  Amongst  the  fruits  of  this  order  a  singular 
circumstance  occurs  in  Persoonia :  '  The  ovarium  in  this 
genus,  whether  it  contain  one  ortwoovula,  has  never  more 
than  one  cell,  but  in  several  of  the  two-seeded  species  a 
cellular  substance  is  after  fecundation  interposed  between 
the  ovula ;  and  this  gradually  indurating  acquires  in  the 
ripe  fi-uit  the  same  consistence  as  the  putamen  itself,  from 
whose  substance  it  cannot  be  distinguished ;  and  thus  a 
fruit  originally  of  one  cell  becomes  bilocular ;  the  cells 
however  are  not  parallel,  as  in  all  those  cases  where  they 
exist  in  the  unimpregnated  ovarium,  but  diverge  more  or 
less  upwards.'    (Urown.) 

The  following  is  an  aiTangement  of  the  genera  of  this 
order,  from  Brown's  Memoir. 

*  Indchisccnt  fruit. 
**  Pistinct  anthers. 
**•  Anthers  free  from  the  calyx. 
♦***  Dioecious  flowers. 

Aulax. 

Leticodendron. 
**•*  Hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Pterophila, 

hopogon. 

Protea. 

Leucospermum. 

Serruria. 

Mhneles. 

Nicenia. 

Sorocepfialus. 

Spatatla. 

Adenanthos. 

Guevina. 

Brabejiim. 

Cenarrhenes. 

Agastachys. 

Symphionema. 

Bellendena. 
*♦*  Anthers  adnate  with  the  calyx. 

Franklandia. 
**  Coherent  anthers. 

Sintfia. 

^  "totmrmum. 

MM. 


***  Ovary  4-seeded. 
***  Ovary  many-seeded. 


"  Dehiscent  frait. 
**  Unilocular. 
*=**  Ovary  2-seeded. 

Anadenfa. 

GrevilUa. 

JIakea. 

Lamberlia. 

Xylomelum. 

Orites. 

Ropala. 

Knightia. 

Einbothrium. 

Offocallis. 

Tcloptr-a. 

Lomatia. 

Stenocarpus. 
**  Bilocular. 

lianhsia. 

Dryandra. 
A  great  many  of  these  genera  are  named  afle; 
and  patrons  of  botany. 

Nicenia  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  James 
intelligent  botanist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fi 
covery  of  many  new  species  of  South  Afrii-i 
Shnsia  was  named  after  Dr.  John  Sims,  for  m 
editor  of  the  '  Botanical  Magazine.'  FrankU 
named  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  1 
has  studied  very  successfully  the  submarine  flo 
country.  Persoonia  was  named  by  Sir  J.  S.  Si 
C.  H.  rersoon,  who  wi-ote  several  papers  on  cr; 
botany,  and  published  a  complete  edition  of  the' 
Vegetabilium '  of  Linnaeus.  Bellendena,  named  i 
Bellenden  Ker,  who  has  published  many  valual 
on  botany  in  the  '  Annals  of  Botany'  and  the  ' 
Magazine.'  Grerillea  was  named  by  Brown  in 
the  right  honourable  Chailes  Francis  GrevilJe,  i 
natural  history,  and  formerly  a  vice-president  off 
Society.  Tliis  name  will  also  be  ahvaj-s  assoc 
every  botanist  with  that  of  Dr.  Greville  of  Edinb 
author  of  the  '  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora.'  L 
was  named  by  Smith  in  honour  of  A.  B.  Lambert 
botanist  and  a  distinguished  patron  of  the  scienc 
tany.  Knightia  is  a  genus  w-liich  was  discovere< 
Joseph  Banks,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  named  by  I 
honour  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  author  of  manv  \ 
papers  on  various  departments  of  vegetable  pny 
Banksia  was  named  by  the  younger  Linna>us  in  h't 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Dryandra,  a  genus  closely  x 
Banksia,  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  DryandeV,  a 
librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a  learned  and  t 
botanist. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  plants  is  ii 
ing.  They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  « 
hemisphere,  an  observation  first  made  by  ISIr.  Dr 
Their  diffusion  is  very  extensive  in  this  Ircmisphi 
merely  in  latitude  and  longitude,  but  also  in  ele 
They  cover  not  only  the  larger  southern  contiaei 
are  also  found  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Calcdon 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Madagascar 
lesser  islands  of  the  South  Sea.s.  In  America  th 
been  found  in  Terra  del  Fucgo.  in  Chili,  in  Peru,  a 
Guiana.  The  American  species  have  more  affio 
those  of  New  Holland  than  of  Africa.  It  may  be 
that  this  family  of  plants  is  diffused  over  Africa, 
are  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Biu 
a  genuine  species  of  Protea  in  Abyssinia.  Wliei 
shores  of  New  Holland  have  been  explored,  an  al 
of  Protcaceous  plants  have  been  found,  the  giea 
the  order  existing  here  in  about  the  same  latituc 
Cai)e  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  south-west  coast 
Holland  this  order  forms  a  much  more  decided  f 
the  vegetation  than  on  the  cast.  From  the  pj 
the  mass,  the  order  diminishes  in  both  directions 
diminution  towards  the  north  appears  to  be  more 
the  east  than  on  the  west  coast.  'The  most  r 
genera  arc  those  which  are  the  most  widely 
Grevillea,  Hakea,  Banksia.  and  Persoonia  con 
largest  amount  of  species,  in  the  order  in  which 
mentioned,  and  are  found  spread  nearly  in  the  si 
portion.  Those  genera  which  consist  of  ouc  or 
species,  and  which  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  «!< 
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^rmn  the  simctmc  of  Ihe  onler,  are  the  most  local,  ami  are 

[>und  either  in  Ihe  principal   pniallcl  or  in  llie  highest 

ttitiide.     The  rango  of  llie  species  of  the  order  is  very 

'.  and   there  has  been  no  instance  recorded   of  ii 

-  ol  this  family  conitnon  to  the  eastern  and  western 

MucA  of  New  Holland.     Banksia  integrifolia  is  probably 

le  most  widely  extended  bpecies  ;  but  although  its  range 

r  latitude  IB  very  considerable,  its  extension  in  longitude 

Vfiy  small. 

•  Tile  favourite  station,'  says  Brown,  '  of  Proteacere  is  in 
y,    atony,  exposed   places,  especially  near  the  ahores, 
nere  they  occur  also,  though  more  rarely,  in  loose  sand. 
lareely  any  of  them  re<|uire  shelter,  and  none  a  good  soil. 
few  are  found  in  wet  bogs  or  even  iti  shallow  pools  of 
Bsh   water ;    and  one,  the  Embotliriuni   ferrugineum  of 
ivanilles.  grows,  according  to  him,  in  salt  niarahesi.     lie- 
fCetinsr  the  heiglit  to  which  plants  of  (his  order  ascend, 
few  facts  are  already  known.     The  authors  of  the  '  FJora 
ftruviana '  inenliun  in  general  lernis  Kcveral  species  as 
•intr   nipine :    and  Humboldt,  in  liis  valuable  chart  of 
1  tial  botany,  has  given  the  mean  height  of  Em- 
n  eoiarpinatum  about   9300  feet,  assigning  it  a 
\  rkfOfiet.     'On  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
L-n's  Island,  iu  nbout  4;}"  S.  iat.,  at  the  com- 
.;.i.^»   ...  k^:A  of  about  4000  feet,  I  have  found  species  of 
BtK>thrium,  as  well  as  oUrt  genera  hitherto  observed  in 
I  oiher  t.itiiation.      Embollirium  however,  as  it  is  the 
ist    southern  gemis  of  any  extent,  so  it  is  also,  as  might 
gre  been  presumed,  Ihe  most  alpine  of  the  family.     Two 
only  of  this  order  are  found  in  more  llian  one  con- 
Rliopala,  the  mo.i1  northern  genus,  which,  though 
occurring  in  Araciica,  is  to  be  met  with  also  m 
in-China  and   in  the  Malny  Archipelago  ;   and  Eni- 
ium,  the  must  southern  genus  of  any  extent,  is  com- 
~  New  Holland  and  America.' 
e  of  the  plants  belonging  to  Ihe  natural  order  Pro- 
arc  lemaikable  for  their  medicinal  propeities.   Tlie 
"a  species  of  the  genus  Guevina  is  liaid  to  be  sold  in 
mrkels  of  Chili  under  the  name  of  AveUa?io.    At  Ihe 
of  Go«xl  Hope  the  plants  of  this  order  are  most  fre- 
lly  made  use  of  .is  fire-wood.     For  this  purpose  Ihe 
loody  character  of  their  leaves  peculiarly  fits  them. 
are  moat  of  them  handsome  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
luch  prized  by  gardeners,  and  form  a  part  of  every 
collection  of  plants.     One  of  the  finest  collections  of 
plants  in  this  countr}'  in  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
,  where  a  great  variety  of  this  singular  and  interesting 
I  of  plants  may  be  seen.    The  genera  most  commonly 
,  in  this  country  are  Grcvillea,  Banksia,  and  Dryandra. 
[fruit  of  the  Xylnmelntn  pyrijorvw,  which  the  cut  ac- 
myin^  tiiis  article  represents,  is  veiy  hard,  and  is 

in  New  Holland  under  the  name  of  Wooden  Pear. 

Jeaceous  plants  may  be  propagated  in  this  country 

s,  which  must  come  from  their  places  of  growth. 

I  ae«ds  should  be  sown  in  pots  filled  with  a  sandy  loam. 

placed  in  a  hot-bed  :  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 

'khave  air  given  them.    Some  of  tlie  species  may  be 

led  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  planted  in  the 

summer,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed.    These  plants 

i)t  have  much  water,  nor  be  treated  veiy  tenderly. 

I,  '  On  the  Proteaceae  of  Jussieu,'  in  vol.  x.   of 

r</nf. ;  Jussicu,  art.  '  Prott-es,'  in  Diclionnaire  des 

Met$  Naluifllfx  ;  Burnett's  Outlines  of  Botany  ;  Lind- 

tural  finstrm.) 

»HAGA.     [Pholas  p.  108] 

*HAGI  (that  is,  teitod-eatera),  a  family  of  insects 

order  Coleoptera  Tetramera:  they  are  distinguished 

the  family  which  usually  precedes  them  (the  Weevils) 

he  ab!.oiice  of  a  proboscis.    The  antennae  are  thickened 

r!«  flieir  extremities,  or  perfolialed   from  the  base; 

,  and  usually  composed  of  less  than  eleven 

i^i,  which  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  5-jointed, 

itire,  the  penultimate  joint  being  dilated  in 

and  cordiform  in  otbecs.     In  the  latter  case 

11.  j.i.u  ;ue  always  terminated  by  a  club,  either  solid 

lovoid  or  tiifoliate,  and  the  palpi  are  short  and  conical. 

iii..,ti  uenerally  live  in  wood,  which  is  perforated 

d  in  variou-s  directions  by  their  larvie.    Some 

lestruclive  to  pines  and  firs,  some  to  olives, 

•  ed  on  fungi. 

>  is  divisible  into  three  sections. 
Section  I. 
Xkmc  which  have  the  antennae  composed  of  ten  joints  at 


least,  cifjioi'  terminated  in  a  thick  club,  generally  solid,  or* 
Ivavin:^  three  elongated  p'.ates,  or  forming  a  cyli'ndric  and 
peifoliate  club  from  tho  base;  the  palpi'are  conical;  the 
anterior  tiliiae  in  the  majority  are  toothed  and  armed  with 
a  strong  hook,  and  thelar^i  gcnerallv  have  the  penultimate 
joint  bi-lobed.  Some  have  tlie  palpi  very  short,  and  the 
anicnux  terminated  in  a  solid  or  tiilamellar  mass,  pre- 
ceded Ijy  five  joints  at  the  least. 
These  Xylophagi  compose  the  genus 

Scolyttu.     Geoffioy. 

In  some  the  penultimate  tai-sal  joint  is  bi-lobated,  and 
the  anIennjE  have  seven  or  eight  joints  preceding  the  club. 
Scolytus  proper  {EcPopluganWr,  Ilerbstj  has  the  antenna> 
straight  and  naked,  the  club  solid  and  verj-  compressed,  its 
unnuli  forming  concentric  coiistriclions.  S.  duxtructor 
(Hyleslnus  scolytus),  the  common  elm-deslroying  scolytus, 
commits  great  ravages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
This  insect  does  not  appear  to  re.strictitsclf  to  the  elm,  but 
has  also  been  found  ujKin  the  nlum.  Dr.  Ilnmmerschmidt, 
who  has  frequently  observed  them  in  the  bark  oi'  thi.s  tree 
(in  the  neislibourhood  of  Vienna),  considers  how  ever  that 
it  ditters  slightly  from  the  .S.  destructor,  and  terms  it  ,S'. 
pnini.  Except  in  being  smaller,  there  appeal*  no  other 
distinction. 

Tlie  perfect  insect  or  beetle  is  only  (avo  lines  long,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  still  smaller ;  its  breadth  is  about 
half  a  line,  and  it  is  firm  and  resisting  to  the  touch.  The 
head  and  throat  form  the  princinal  part  of  the  body  ;  they 
are  black  and  shining,  very  finely  and  thickly  dotted,  and 
tlie  former  (the  head)  covered  with  short  yellowish  grey 
hairs.  The  anieniitp  are  of  a  iijrht  pitch-brown,  ending  in 
a  knob.  The  wing-ca^es  are  oldiquely  cut  olf  behind,  and 
at  the  base  near  the  thorax  somewhat  hollowed  :  they  are 
marked  in  dotted  Mnes,  and  their  colours  pitch-brown.  The 
abdomen  from  the  b.ise  to  the  apexnppeai-s  asif  slanbnglv 
cut  off,  and  is  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  thoiax  and  dottecf. 
The  legs  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  tibia*  dilated.  Tlie 
larva  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  h.is  a  relatively  large 
yellow  shining  head  and  a  brown  month.  It  is  from  one  to 
two  lines  long,  and  it  exhibits  a  whitish  transparent  swell- 
ing between  the  head  and  the  first  ring:  on  the  throat, 
which  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  the  lai-va  of  this  spe- 
cies. Tliey  confine  themselves  to  the  inner  baik,  fonnutg 
winding  and  convoluted  paths  in  it.  Much  impodant 
matter  upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  chn-destroying 
scoliflus  will  l.e  found  in  the  coinmiinicntion  of  Audouin 
and  Spence  upon  this  subject,  to  the  respective  Enlomo- 
logical  Societies  of  Paris  and  Loudon. 

HylesitnJi,  Fabr.,  has  the  thd)  of  the  antenniB  solid  and 
annulated,  but  pointed  at  the  tip. 

liyluigiis,  Latreille,  lias  the  club  of  tlic  antennae  solid, 
globular,  and  annulated.  Ili/lti/ffit^  {Hyli'iiinUH\  pini- 
perdu,  the  Scotch-Pine  Black  Beetle,  is  somewhat  shaggy 
and  black;  the  wing-caies  are  ]ntcli-black.  irregulaily 
striated  and  entire  at  the  tips ;  thorax  anteriorly  iiari-owcd  ; 
anlennie  and  fuet  brownish  red.  Tlie  larva  is  thick,  cylin- 
drical, milk-white  on  the  middle  of  the  body :  the  head 
dull  yellow,  as  also  the  front  of  the  body  and  Ihe  unal  ex- 
tremity, only  somewhat  of  a  lighter  tint.  Tlie  abode  and 
place  of  propagation  of  the  perfect  insect  are  in  the  pith  of 
the  side-twigs  of  the  pine. 

According  to  Beclistein.  it  bores  through  shoots  of  the 
spruce-fir  when  tliere  aie  none  of  the  Scotch  pine  to  be 
had.  The  eggs  are  laid  under  the  bark  of  sickly  and  felled 
pines,  in  the  bark  of  wliich  the  maggot  resides,  while  it 
feeds  on  the  stagnated  fermented  jiiice  which  is  found 
under  the  bark.  The  larva?  feed  on  the  trunks  of  de.ad  or 
dying  trees,  and  the  beetle  only  places  her  brood  on  healthy 
Iteeswheii  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  *0.  In  one  respect 
the  ravages  of  this  insect  do  less  mjurv  than  those  of  some 
olheis,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  oii!y  attacks  the  side- 
twigs,  leaving  the  leading  shoot  untouched. 

Citmpt'jcents,  Dej.     [I'amj"toci;hvs.] 

P/ifoiotubiijf,  Latr.,  ditters  from  all  the  rest  in  Ihe  club  of 
the  anteniuE  being  formed  of  three  long  filameuts. 

In  others  the  tarsal  joints,  apparently  live  in  number,  are 
entire,  and  the  club  of  the  antennae  commences  at  the 
sixth  or  seventh  joint. 

Tnmicui\  Latr.,  has  no  nolche*  at  the  sides  of  the  Ihor** 
and  the  tibia  are  not  striated. 

PLitypns,  Herbst,  has  the  sides  of  the  thoiax  nolc^^y 
receive  the  femora,  and  the  tibiit  ore  tiaosveisely  *'•'■■'■ 
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«  Fosail  specimens  of  this  genus  have  been  found  embedded 
in  amber. 

The  others  have  the  palpi  large,  very  visible,  and  of  un- 
equal length :  body  depressed  and  narrowed  anteriorly : 
the  antennae  either  2-jointed  (the  second  joint  being  very 
large  and  irregularly  shaped)  or  10-jointed  and  entirely 
perfoliated ;  tarsi  entire. 

These  insects  are  of  great  rarity  and  veryiingular  ap- 
pearance, and  are  also  foreign  to  Europe.  They  compose 
the  genus 

Paussus.    Linn. 

Patutut  proper  has  only  two  joints  to  the  antennse,  the 
second  very  large  and  compressed. 

Patunu  sjifuerocenu.  Professor  Afzelius  observed  a 
dim  phosphoric  light  to  be  emitted  fh>m  the  singular  hol- 
low antennae  of  this  insect.    {Linn.  Trtuu..,  iv.  ^1.) 

Hutotorut,  Dalm.,  composed  of  a  single  species,  appa- 
rently with  ocelli,  and  with  the  antennae  scarcely  longer 
than  the  head,  and  2-jointed. 

CeraptertUy  Swed.,  has  the  antennae  10-jointed  and  per- 
foliated. (See  Westwood's  Monograph  upon  the  genus 
Patutui,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soe.} 

Section  11. 

Those  which  have  only  10-jointed  antennae,  and  the 
maxillary  palpi  do  not  taper  to  a  point,  but  are  either  of 
equal  tmckness  throughout  or  dilated  at  the  extremity. 
The  joints  of  the  tarsi  always  entire. 

They  are  divisible  into  two  principal  j|;enera,  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  antennae  terminate.    The  three 
terminal  joints  form  a  perfoliate  club  in  the  first,  or 
Boitrichiu.    Gteofl^. 

Bogtrichut  proper  has  the  body  more  or  less  cylindrical ; 
the  head  rounded,  nearly  globular,  and  capable  of  beinjg^ 
received  into  the  thorax  as  far  as  tiie  eyes:  the  thorax  is 
never  less  convex  before,  and  forms  a  kind  of  hood.  The 
two  first  joints  of  the  tarsi,  as  well  as  the  last,  are  elongated. 
The  species  is  found  in  old  wood  and  timber. 

B.  aispar  (Apate  ditjpar,  Fabr.),  Xylotenu  ditpar,  Erich- 
son.  Tnis  Atjfle-Bark  Beetle  is  very  common  In  Austria, 
but  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  termed  diepar  because  the 
male  is  not  only  about  half  the  size  o^  but  differently 
formed  fivm,  the  female,  bearing  more  resemblance  to 
Anisoplia  horiicola  than  to  the  oark-beetiea  generally. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  black ;  the  extremity  ofthe  palpi 
and  antennae  reddish  ;  the  wing-cases  long,  olackish,  and 
somewhat  hairy ;  the  feet  dilated,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow ; 
the  thighs  black.  The  female  somewhat  resembles  the 
Long-haired  Bark-Beetle,  Bostrichus  villosus,  but  the 
wing-cases  are  not  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  spots  not  so 
deep  as  they  are  in  that  species.  The  male  (as  we  have 
previously  observed)  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  it  has 
chestnut-Drown  wing-cases  and  reddish  thighs.  These 
insects  restrict  their  attacks  almost  entirely  to  the  apple- 
tree.  They  make  no  distinction  between  the  age  or  healthy 
state  of  the  tree,  whether  it  is  young  or  old,  or  whether  it 
may  shoot  out  much  or  little ;  all  that  they  require  is  that 
it  should  not  be  of  a  less  thickness  than  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Having  found  a  suitable  place,  the  female 
bores  a  completely  round  but  somewhat  oblique  hole, 
penetrating  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  tree :  she  first  goes 
upwards  to  the  side,  and  then  downwards.  Upon  coming 
near  the  bark,  she  turns  back,  and  goes  to  the  other  side  or 
downwards,  forming  a  new  path.  These  paths,  leading 
upwards  and  downwards,  seldom  exceed  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  minute  particles  of  wood,  or  worm- 
meal,  which  are  ejected,  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
insect.  In  the  case  of  the  pine-beetle,  Bostrichus  typo- 
graphus  and  piniperda,  it  is  stated  by  Bechstein  to  be 
ejected  by  the  larva?,  but  in  this  case  it  is  thrown  out  by 
the  beetle  itself.  We  gjvo  the  following  extract  from 
Kollar's  work  *  On  Insects  injurious  to  Fruit-Trees,*  &c., 
because  the  facts  are  perfectly  new,  and,  if  correct,  quite 
at  variance  with  the  recorded  habits  of  the  family : — '  At 
the  end  of  the  entrance  the  female  makes  a  somewhat  wide 
apartment,  and  lays  her  eggs  in  it  in  a  heap :  they  are  of 
a  snow-white,  longish,  and  of  a  somewhat  posteriorly 
pointed  form,  from  seven  to  ten  in  number,  and  sometimes 
fewer.  I'he  path  however  is  previously  prettv  tiiickljr 
covered  with  a  whitish  substance,  wUch  i»"  i- 

crustation  of  salt.    I  consider  this  < 
on  which  the  hatched  larvae  fec^ ' 
their  principal  nourishment,  m  * 
her  in  wbiofi  the  eggs  wen  lal4 


no  fbll-grown  larvae  in  the  p—sigge  and  tdiunbe 
this  suManee  was  not  consomed.  As  has  bi 
it  is  whitish,  easily  rubbed  with  the  finger  to 
powder,  melts  on  toe  tongue,  and  ia  witbont  any 
taste.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  female  forms  tha 
from  the  sap  of  the  tree,  to  which  the  add* 
juice.' 

Bottrichut  typogrc^ieutt  the  T\/pograf> 
Beetle,  is  perhaps  the  most  destruetiTe  of  the  i 
It  particularly  attacks  the  alTer-firs  iPieea  j 
but  when  that  tree  is  not  abundant,  it  will  atta 
other  species  of  pines  and  firs.  The  perfect  be 
two  to  two  and  a  half  lines  long,  ana  from  one 
a  quarter  broed,  and  hairy.  As  long  as  it  ren 
the  bark,  it  is  of  rusty  yellow ;  but  on  exposun 
changes  to  a  brownish  black  colour. 

The  injury  this  insect  does  la  chiefly  effe< 
larvae,  which  destroy  the  sap-wood ;  auid  thu% 
numerous,  can  kill  a  healthy  fir  in  the  coun 
weeks. 

This  beetle  committed  immense  devastation  ii 
in  the  north  of  Germany  about  the  close  of  tb 
tury. 

Bottriektu  orthograpkutt  Duflsch.,  or  the 
Bar  A  Beetle;  B.  lariete,  Fabr.,  or  the  LarcA-Bt 
B.  Piniutriy  Bechst.,  m  Red  Bark-Beetle,  requ: 
ticular  notice. 

Ptoa,  Fabr.,  has  the  body  narrower  than  Boat! 
the  thorax  fiat. 

Cis,  Latr.,  has  the  body  oval,  depressed,  or 
elevated ;  last  tarsal  joint  much  longer  than  1 
head  of  the  males  flrequently  homed.  Many  mini 
are  found  on  fiingi. 

Nemosomity  Desmar.,  has  the  body  long,  lineai 
mandibles  robust  and  exserted.  iv.  elongate  i 
and  rare  British  species,  sometimes  found  under 
of  old  palings. 

The  second  genus  b  distinguished  from  the 
having  the  club  or  tenth  joint  of  the  antennc  ■ 
liutton-shaped ;  the  body  is  elongated,  with  the 
the  head  narrowed  into  an  obtuse  snout  or  nmii 
palpi  are  very  small,  and,  as  well  as  the  msott 
prominent. 

This  genus  is  termed 

MONOTOBCA. 

Monotonia  proper,  Herbst,  has  the  head  as  his 
thorax,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrower  part. 

Cerylon,  Latr.,  has  the  front  of  the  head  produi 
an  obtuse  triangle,  the  first  joint  of  the  antean 
longer  than  the  second ;  the  body  nearly  oval  or  p 
piped,  and  the  elytra  not  truncate  behind. 

The  genera  Synchita,  Helw.,  Rhyzophagus,liis 
are  included  in  Monotonia,  but  are  not  deserving 
especial  remarks. 

Section  III. 

Tlie  Xylophagi  of  this  division  have  eleven  distil 
in  the  antennae ;  the  palpi  filiform,  or  thickene 
tips  in  some,  or  slender  at  the  tips  in  others;  1 
joints  entire.  Those  in  which  the  club  of  the 
consists  only  of  two  joints  constitute  the  genos 
Lyctus. 

Lyctut  proper,  Fabr.,  has  the  mandibles  and  tai 
of  the  antennae  exposed.  Diodcsma,  Mcgerle,  an 
Herbst,  are  included  in  the  genus  Lyetm. 

In  some  the  mandibles  are  concealed  or  scarce 
These  are  the  genus 

Mycetcphagtu. 

Mycetophagua  proper  has  the  antennae  at  lei 
as  the  thorax ;  body  oval ;  thorax  transverse ; 
club  of  the  antennae  commencing  at  the  sixth  4 
joint. 

Silvanus  has  the  body  nearly  linear,  of  great 
than  breadth,  and  as  broad  as  the  base  of  the  ely 
nearly  filiform.  S.  dentatus,  a  small  flat  insect, 
found  floating  in  tea  and  coffee,  being  introduce* 
sugar.  In  others  the  mandibles  are  entirely  ex] 
lai^pe ;  the  body  often  nairowcd  and  depreiaec 
inaeeti  constitute  the  genus 

Trogosita.     Olivier. 
""ogorita  proper  has  the  antenup  iliotter 
**  the  mandibles  shorter  than  the  bead,aai 


•f.iliiioct  acpiaie,  and  not  wolguMd  b 


W«llDiflwfaat«bat( 
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umlAii •i««rf4aMt'r<>.  Linr).,  a  flat   beetle,  four  lines 

of  n  pitch-black  colour,  found  in  nuts,  bread,  and 

bark  of  trues :   its  iurvu  ia  known  in  Provence  under 

name  of  Caddie,  and  is  said  to  commit  great  devasta- 

on  cm  in. 

'.  Latr.  {Megafi;nalus,  Meg.)<  >^Q<^  Pastandia, 

ng  to  this  genus. 

hi-  reader  who  haa  carefully  followed  us  over  the  three 

m*  of  the  Xylnphagi  will  readily  perceive  that  Ln- 

le  matics  use  of  this  group  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 

nsition  between  the  Curcilionidce  and  Cerambiji nUe, 

uciiig  with  those  which  have  the  club  of  the  an- 

lid,  and  proceeding   through   those  families  in 

Sflje  club  is  leas  compactly  constn:cled,  as  far  as  the 

'tas.     In  this  s)ng;)e  character  the  transition  is  cer- 

ly  obvious  enough  :  but  in  other  and  more  important 

Is,  as  for  instance  in  the  structure  of  the  imago,  as 

as  in  that  of  the  larva,  it  cannot  be  maintained ;  and 

twood  is  probably  ritrht  in  transferring  many  of  the 

pha^i.  especially  the  Trogosilanje,  to  the  Nccrophaga. 

■  LO'PHILI  fthat  is,  irvid-looers),  a  section  of  the 

Scarabretis,  Linn.,  compribinjec  two  divisions,  corre- 

iding  with  the  families  Dyiiattida?  and  RutfUdce  of 

Leay. 

lie  lyynaxtidfn  (comprisina;  the  Gfotnipet  of  Fabri- 
i)  constitute  an  extensive  series  of  gigantic  insects,  the 
es  of  which  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  various 
lar  protuberances,  horns,  or  tubercles  arising  from 
head  aiid  thorax,  and  often  from  both  those  partj 
ionally  giving  the  insect  a  ver)'  peculiar  appear- 
'),  and  of  which  the  females  are  destitute.  The  clypeus 
tall,  triangular,  pointed  in  front,  or  tenminated  by  two 
W  obtuse  teeth;  the  labrum  is  a  broad  membranous 
ly  concealed  by  the  clypeua;  the  jaws  are 
:»nd  homy,  and  furnished  with  one  or  two 
se  Teiih,  The  maxillse  are  either  terminated  by  a 
i«eoiis  ciliated  lobe,  or  by  an  elongated  corneous  piece, 
ng  one  or  several  acute  teeth  on  its  inside ;  the  men- 
is  larire,  concealing  the  labrum.  and  of  an  ovoid  or 
,£;ular  form,  truncated  in  front;  the  prostemum  is  not 
uced  behind  into  a  lobe  ;  the  tarsal  claws  arc  of  an 
size,  and  the  scutellum  is  distinct ;  the  elytra  do  not 
■Jy  cover  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  antenna; 
C-jointed.  with  the  club  :i-jointed,  the  central  lamellae 
ling  enclosed  within  the  two  external  ones. 
\  colour  of  these  insects  is  usually  of  a  dark  rich 

R~        or  chestnut  colour.      Thev  rewJe  either  in  rich 
le  mould  or  in  tlie  puLid  (Jetritus  arising  from  the 
osition  of  trees. 

tet,  Illiger,  is  a  very  numerous  genus,  having  the 
«n  nearly  of  the  same  length,  with  the  four  hind  tibise 
K  and  crooked.  As  a  type  of  this  genus,  we  may  take 
common  continental  species,  O.  naiicor/iis,  which  is 
Uently  found  in  the  larva  state  in  tan-pits.  The  eggs 
oblong,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hempseed,  and  of 
How  colour:  the  larva  continues  in  that  state  four  or 
years  and  then  encloses  itself  in  an  oval  and  very 
lOth  cocoon:  the  pupa  lies  upon  its  back,  and  the 
remains  in  its  cell  for  about  a  month  after  it  has 
ined  the  perfect  state.  The  insect  is  about  one  inch 
a  half  long,  and  the  male  ia  distinguished  by  having  a 
'ed  horn  upon  the  head. 

>me  of  the  DyrtaatidcB  acquire  an  immense  size.    The 
mbftus  herrnli'ii,  Linn.,  an  inhabitant  of  South  Ame- 

is  five  inches  long. 

"he  DiitniittuUe  chieiiy  occur  in  the  tropical  zone,  there 

Dg  only  six  or  eight  species  found  in  Europe. 

ccording  to  Macl-eay,  the  proportion  of  tropical  to  ex- 

;ropical  species  may  be  estimated  at  about  eight  to  one. 

'  e  ffttteiifhr  consist   entirely  of  exotic   and.  lor  the 

part,   brilliantly  coloured    insects,   of  a   moderate 

tr,  having  the  body  of  an  ovate,  sub-convex,  or  depressed 

d  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  in  the  previous 

irora  which  they  also  differ  in  the  absence  of  the 

WAT  horns  or  prominences  which  are  present  on  the 

of  the  male  Dvnaitida?.  The  antenna?  are  bJ-jointed. 

club  ;»-jointcd;  the  labrum  is  exserted  with  the  ante- 

>f   marein   coriaceous;    the    mandibles    are   short  and 

I  m.,r.-  or  less  exserted  with  n  notch  on  the  outer 

p  ;  the  maxilla'  are  also  horny  and  trun- 

ir  or  six  strong  teeth  at  the  tip,  with  the 

ea  membranous;  the  Jabriim  is  concealed 

;  the  elytra  do  not  conceal  the  extremity 
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of  the  abdomen;  tlic  thorax  is  transverse-quadrate;  the 
scutellum  larije  and  distinct ;  the  mesostemum  is  ante- 
riorly produced  between  the  base  of  the  middle  legs ,  the 
legs  arc  robust,  with  the  posterior  femora  sometimes  greatly 
thickened;  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  arc  generally  unequal  in 
size,  and  occasionally  divided  ;  the  clypeiis  commonly  ex- 
hibits a  transverse  section,  dividing  as  it  were  into  two 
parts  belbre  the  eyei».  ^Westwood.)  The  head  and  thorax 
are  idontical  in  both  sexes. 

With  ft  few  exceptions,  the  Rutelidae  are  confined  to 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America. 

Hc-uvdon,  Oliv.,  composed  of  two  African  specici*,  Cych>- 
cephala,  h^Xr.  {Chulcpux,  MacLeay  ),  Iiulela,Lii\r.,  PehJ- 
ttola,  iMacLeav  (,Op/iogmil/iu-ii,  King.,  Macraspts,  Mac- 
Leay, Ch(i<tino<}ui,  MacLcay,  Ometin,  Latr.,  &c.,  belong  to 
this  family. 

Two  of  the  most  rcmarlsablc  species  are  the  Chryxo- 
phnra  chnjuttchlnra  [Chrysophor,\]  and  the  Srurabtput 
Macrojiuii,  which  was  depicted  long  since  by  Francillon 
under  the  name  of  the  Kangaroo  Beetle. 

XV'LOPUYLL^V,  a  ^cnus  of  planta  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiaceffi.  The  species  of  thij:  genus 
are  shrubs,  with  a  hard  and  rigid  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
monoecious.  The  male  flowers  have  a  calyx  cut  into  six 
segments,  three  of  which  are  interior  ;  there  are  no  pefjils; 
and  a  nectary  composed  of  six  globular  glands.  The 
calyx  and  nectary  of  the  female  flowers  are  (be  same  as 
the  male  ;  the  styles  tire  three  ;  the  stigma  is  S-deO  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  3-celled  capsule  with  six  vajves,  and  two  seeds  in 
each  cell. 

This  genus  closely  resembles  Phyllanthus.  Most  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  where  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  sea-side  laiuels  and  love-flowers. 
They  vary  principally  in  the  tbrm  and  character  of  their 
leaves,  and  their  specific  distinctions  are  chiefly  founded 
on  this  character.  These  plants  have  many  of  them  been 
cultivated  in  the  stove  in  European  collections.  Tliey 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings,  and  always 
require  the  employment  of  the  hot-bed.  They  requiri-  the 
constant  protection  of  the  stove  in  winter,  but  ia  tJie  hot 
summer  months  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  if 
taki'U  in  on  cold  nights. 

XYLO'PIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Anonaccie.  It  has  a  3-3-lobed  calyx,  with  ovate 
coriaceous  aculish  segments;  G  petals,  of  which  the  3 
outer  ones  are  largest ;  numerous  stamens  inserted  into  a 
globose  receptacle ;  from  2  to  13  carpels  on  short  stipes, 
flattened,  1-celled,  1-2-seeded,  sometimes  dehiscent,  some- 
times baccate  ;  the  seeds  obovate,  shining,  furnished  with 
an  aril.  About  twelve  species  of  this  genus  have  been  de- 
scribed, all  of  them  natives  of  South  America.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
axillary,  bractcate,  I-  or  many-flowered  peduncles.  The 
wood  of  all  is  bitter,  hence  they  are  called  Bitter-woods. 

X.  fmtescens.  Shrubby  Bitter-wood,  is  a  native  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  It  is  a  shrub  about  0  feet  in  height,  and  has 
oblong-lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  with  the  under  sur- 
face silky,  the  peduncles  very  .short,  and  the  carpels 
smooth.  Tlie  bark  of  this  plant  is  manufactured  into 
cordage.  The  leaves  and  wood  are  aromatic.  The  seeds 
also  contain  an  acid  aromatic  oil,  and  are  used  in  Guiana 
by  the  negroes  as  a  substitute  for  pepper. 

A',  glabra.  Smooth-leaved  Bilter-wood.  is  a  native  of  the 
islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  It  ha.s  oblong-ovate 
smooth  leaves,  with  l-fiowered  peduncles,  solitary  or  m 
pairs,  and  smooth  carpels.  This  plant  is  a  tree,  and  rttnins 
a  height  of  40  feet.    The  wood,  bark,  and  berrit  ^ 

aromatic  bitter  taste  resembhng  that  of  theorm 
Pigeons  feed  on  the  berries,  and  the  flesh  of  tlif" 
improved  in  flavour  during  the  season  they  «•»'  ' 
When   fresh  gathered   from  the  tree,  the  b  ■' 
agreeable  flavour,  and  may  be  eaten  with  i 
wood  readily  communicates  its  bitter  ti 
to  this  coimtrj'  in  hot;sheads  made  ot 
on  account  of  the  bitter  fl.ivour  it  had  .  -  .  ,i.-x«-; 

of  furniture  made  of  it  are  proof   a^wu^t     l^LT.V'of 
insects.     Pereons   who   work    the   svood  ^^«'"g,'*;'f_ii 
bitter  taste  which  it  produce*  »n   Uicu  mouth.,  from^ 
dust.  .      ■  •  \-^^wiLt 

X.  ffricca,  Silkv 
the  woods  oi  Rio  Ji 

the  lirAnchts  n-rv  tli>iiu>i  -^ .IT"'"^'^' 

arc  Jancrolatc-oblonp.  with  lol»^  l>OU»U. . 
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ailky  beneath ;  the  peduncles  short,  ,3-flowered,  the  petals 
erect,  outer  ones  oblone-linear,  blunt,  inner  ones  trique- 
trous; the  berries  few,  {umost  dry,  smooth,  and  1-vaJved. 
This  tree  is  called  in  Brazil  Pdo  d.  Embeira  and  Pinda'iba. 
The  bark  is  fibrous  and  tough,  and  is  used  for  making 
cordage  and  cables.  The  miit  is  hi§^y  aromatic,  with 
the  flavour  of  pepper,  for  which  it  might  be  advantageously 
substituted.  Most  of  the  other  speoiea  possess  the  tougb- 
oess  of  the  baik  and  the  aroaiatic  properties  of  the  fruit. 

In  cultivation  in  this  country  all  the  species  of  Xylbpia 
require  a  stove  heat.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  a  sandy 
loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  seeds ;  the  former  will  root  reaidily 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass ;  the  latter  must  be  procured 
from  their  native  countries,  and  sown  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  they  soon  lose  their  vegetative  property. 

(Don's  Miller;  Burnett's  Outlines;  Lmdley's  Natural 
Sustem.) 

XYRICHTHYS,  a  genus  of  fishes  allied  to  the  Labnu, 
or  Wrasse,  which  the  species  resemble  in  general  (brm,  but 
are  much  compressed  and  have  the  head  suddenly  trun* 
cate  in  front.  Their  bodies  are  covered  by  lai|^e  scales, 
but  their  hands  are  usually  naked.  A  species  which 
is  esteemed  w  an  article  of  food  inhabits  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

XYRIDA'CE/B,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belon^ng  to 
Lindley's  glumoee  group  of  Endogens.  The  suecies  are 
herbaceous  plants  with  fibrous  roots.  The  leaves  are 
radio*],  sworu-shaped,  scarious,  dilated  and  equitant  at  the 
base.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  naked  imbri- 
cated heads.  The  calyx  is  glumaceou8,3-leaved ;  the  corolla 
petaloid, coloured  with  three  petals;  the  stamens6 ;  3  fertile, 
inserted  upon  the  claws  of  trie  petals:  3  sterile,  alternate 
with  the  petals;  the  anthers  2-celled,  and  turned  out- 
wsutds ;  the  ovary  sinstle,  the  style  bifid ;  the  stigmas  mul- 
tifld  or  undivided ;  ttie  capsule  1-eelIed,  3-valved,  many- 
seeded,  with  parietal  placentae ;  the  seed  with  the  embryo 
on  the  outside  of  tlie  albumen,  and  at  the  end  most  remote 
from  the  hilum. 

This  order  is  united  with  Restiacese  by  Brown  and  other 
botanists,  but  separated  by  Agardh  and  Desvaux,  who  are 
followed  by  lindley  in  his  '  Natural  System.'  In  the  cha- 
raoter  of  uie  seed  it  resembles  Restiacete,  but  its  flowers 
are  much  more  highly  developed.  As  at  present  con- 
stituted this  order  comprises  only  the  genera  Xyris  and 
Abolboda.  The  species  of  these  genera  are  found  gene- 
rally in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  chiefly  in  the  tropics 


of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Some  of  the  w 
Xyris  are  found  in  the  southern  states  of  Noith  i 
Of  their  properties  very  little  is  known-  X.  indu 
by  Agardh  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  itch  and  Ic] 


Xyrb  operenbla. 
a.  An  ratlro  plant;  (,  headi  orHowen;  e,  fflvirnr  wnanM; 
lo»«r  part  of  the  pericarp. 
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620 
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fouml  its  way  into  Hit!  alphabets  of  Western  Europe 
h  the  laler  Latin  al|>lial>et  from  the  Greek.  The 
form  of  the  Greek  chararler  appeal's  to  have  had  no 
e«]  stroke,  but  to  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  the 
feh  or  Roman  V,  so  that  tlie  small  character  v  dif- 
i  from  the  other  form  only  in  the  usual  suhslitiilion  of 
rve  for  an  angle.  We  have  said  tiiat  llie  letter  Y  he- 
ed only  to  the  Infer  Roman  alphabet.  This  fact  has 
I  already  remarked  upon  under  X;  and  an  urijumenl 
nnfirmat^on  of  what  i*  there  asserted  may  be  drawn 
the  consideration  that  the  Romans  already  posiiessed 
teirVlhe  representative  of  the  Greek  letter.  How 
I  it  may  he  aski-d,  was  it  that  they  sidjseqnently 
ted  this  letter?  The  answer  should  probalily  be  tliia- 
the  Greek  character  had  chanjredits  power  from  the 
pal  sound  of  oo,  such  as  is  still  represented  by  the 
ID  t/,  to  a  sound  probably  like  that  of  the  French  u,  or 
to  a  weak  /.  If  we  traced  the  Greek  letter  Y  or  V 
&rther  back,  we  should  perhaps  arrive  at  the  opinion 
t  grexv  itself  out  of  a  carelessly  written  O,  The  Hebrew 
Icter  which  corresponds  to  O,  viz.  y,  already  exhibits 

Kening  aliove,  just  as  the  Hebrew  ijj  does,  compared 
(le  Greek  O.  So  too  the  English  oileii  wiite  a  capital 
Ihout  joining  the  circle  at  the  top.  To  these  con- 
ltion.4  may  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  alphn- 
l»hieh  ended  with  a  T,  contains  no  other  equivalent 
be  Greek  V :  and  again  the  Ktniscmis  had  but  one 
Icter,  V,  without  any  O.  That  the  introduction  of  the 
toter  Y  into  I^tin  words  has  been  carried  beyond  the 
»r  limit  has  been  already  remarked  [X]  ;  and  we 
I  add  to  what  has  been  there  said,  that  in  the  well- 
B  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil  there  is  something  sus- 
EU  in  the  fact  that  this  letter  alwa^'s  overtops  the 
letters  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vertical  shaft  is  of 
Wane  height  with  tliem  ;  and  thus  it  is  possible  that 
prtis,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  were  attached  by  a  siib- 
Itt  hand,  the  manuscript  until  then  having  merely  an 
lee  Foggir\i»  reprint  of  that  MS.,  and  the  second  line 
e  eoppejplate  tVicaimile  of  the  same  famadiyades) 
fermann's  Virgil,  vol.  i.,  facing  p.  xxxvi.  of  the 
te.) 

H»e  English  language  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  use 
Mler  at  the  end  of  words.  This  has  probably  arisen 
our  habit  of  giving  a  tail  to  the  htst  unit  of  the 
ax  numerals,  prefening  ij,  iij,  vj,  vij,  &c. ;  so  tliat  to 
fe  the  eye  and  give  a  soi  t  of  finish  to  a  word,  ■tat/,  boy, 
Vtere  preferred  to  sni,  boi,  thei.  Before  we  leave  the 
of  the  letter,  it  may  be  obsei-ved  that  in  /y,  y',  foi 
lAa/,  the  y  has  been  by  an  easy  error  substituted 
«  Anglo-Saxon  )<.  which  ha<l  the  power  of  tfi. 
t  »ound  of  y,  so  iiinnliar  to  the  English  at  the  begin- 
v>i  words,  as  in  ijen,  ymtng,  yoke,  was  represented  in 
by  a  mere  /,  which  however,  when  so  used,  received 
Ihe  grammarians  the  ihilinclive  name  of/  cmnotmiis. 
Dodern  editors  have  for  the  most  part  substituted  for 
Thus,  iiiguni,  or  rather  ivgvm,  which  is  now  written 
1,  commenced  with  a  sound  which  is  commonly  held 
e  been  the  same  with  our  initial  y  in  t/oke.  The  in- 
m  of  the  sound  o[  a.  y  belbre  vowels  is  very  charae- 
icof  the  Russian  language,  the  alphabet  of  which  has 
IKS  than  four  characters  which  denote  such  a  sound. 
^English  too  have  a  habit  of  expressing  the  sound, 
h  they  do  not  write  the  letter,  whenever  a  long  n 
s  a  word,  as  union,  unity,  useful ;  so  that  those  who 
an  tint  fill  conlnvaiicc  insert  a  letter  at  the  end  of  the 
l»ford  jrhicli  no  one  would  pronounce.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
und  of  a  y  was  communly  represented  by  an  e  before 
o,  and  by  an  i  before  e  or  m,  in  which  cases  the  allied 
Kages  ot  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  for  the  most 
Bploy  a  j.  Thus  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  writes  eorl,  Kota- 
liadicard,  trafita,  heod-mi,  for  far/,  Jntlnnd,  you, 
ehljohid.  On  the  other  hand,  iett,  iugolli,  re- 
yr/,  ynuih.  In  sevtial  of  these  words  the  initial  y 
icr  appears  in  modern  English.  But  it  would  be 
»o  inter  that  the  ciinnge  always  lakes  place  in  that 
».  for  one  who  observes  children  in  their  early 
i)»I>e*k.  will  find  that  many  are  apt  to  prefi.x 
;.,  No.  17(KJ. 


I  either  a  ir  or  a  r/ to  all  words  beginning  Mjth  a  vowel. 
I  Thus  we  have  heard  a  child  pronounce  I'ucle,  Agues, 
(tpvle — yu/t^,y,vig,  imp;  so  that  the  prefixing  a  ;/  w'here 


there  was  none,  is  just  as  possible  as  to  drop  a  pitviously 
existing  y.  The  sound  ol  y  again  is  heard  where  the  French 
write  //  or  gn,  as  in  vuillanl,  agncaii ;  in  the  Spanish  //  or 
a,  as  in  Mallorr(u,  CnruTia ;  in  th«  Portuguese  III  or  wA,  as 
in /ilht>,  MfJiho  ;  and  in  the  Italian  gl  or  gn,  as  in  /tglia, 
agiiello.  For  the  interchange  of  y  with  j^,  see  G ;  lor  the 
use  of  z  with  the  sound  of  y,  see  Z  ;  lastlv.  for  the  connec- 
tion between  the  sounds  of  j  and  w,  see  S  and  Z. 
YAKUTES.  fSmeuu.] 
YAKUTSK.     [SiBKHiA.] 

YALDEN,  THOMAS,  was,  according  to  .lacob,  in  his 
'Lives  of  the  Poets,"  the  '  Biographia  Britannicn,'  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  'Lives  of  the  Poets,'  the  youngi'st  of  the 
six  sons  of  Mr.  John  Yalden,  of  Sussex,  and  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Exeter,  in  IG71.  Anthony  Wood  however,  who 
calls  him  not  Yalden,  bid  Youlding,  gives  a  very  different 
account:  in  his  '  Athence  Oxonienscs'  (iv.  G<H),  llmt  wiiter 
says, '  Thomas  Youlding,  a  younger  son  of  John  Youlding, 
sometime  a  page  of  the  presence  and  gi-oom  of  the  clinni- 
ber  to  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  a  sufferer  for  his  cause, 
and  an  exciseman  in  Oxon  after  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II.,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in 
Oxon,  on  llie  2nd  day  of  January,  1«J69  (in  which  parish  1 
myself  received  also  my  first  breath).'  This  account, 
though  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  appcare  to  de- 
rive some  confirmation  from  the  existence  in  the  ante- 
chapel  of  Merton  College  of  an  epitaph  recording  the  in- 
terment there  of  '  John  Youlding,  gentleman,  who  was 
SaiTc'  &c.,  ns  in  Wood:  he  is  stated  to  have  died  25th 
uly,  1670,  in  his  59th  year.  Thomas  Yalden,  or  Youlding. 
was  admitted  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  IGiK);  and 
among  his  contemporaries  there  were  SachevereJl  and  Ad- 
ilison,  with  both  of  whom  he  continued  to  live  in  friendship 
ever  afterwards.  Yalden  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  a  poet  in  an  '  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  which  was  pub- 
lished, set  to  music  by  Purcell,  in  1()'J3.  This«Tis  followed, 
in  lli'Jil,  by  another  performance,  entitled  'On  the  Conquest 
of  Namur.  a  Pindaric  Ode  inscribed  to  his  most  sacred  and 
victorious  Majesty.'  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.  with 
great  applause  in  lGft4.  and  having  ttien  entered  into  holy 
ordci-s,  he  succeeded  Atteiburv.  in  IGOH,  as  lecturer  at 
Bridewell  Hospital.  In  17t)U  he  published  a  poem  en- 
lilled  'The  Temple  of  Fame,'  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  the  same  year  made  fellow  of  his 
college.  Soon  aller  this  he  was  presented  by  the  college 
to  a  living  in  Warwickshire,  which  admitted  of  bcmsr  held 
alonj  with  his  fellowship,  and  be  was  also  elected  moral 
philosophy  reader,  '  an  otficc,*  says  the  '  Biographia  Britau- 
nica,'  'lor  life,  endowed  with  a  handsome  stipend  and  pe- 
culiar privileges.'  On  the  accession  of  (Juceu  Anne,  he 
wrote  another  poem,  in  celebration  of  that  event  ;  and 
from  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  unreservedly  sided 
with  the  hich  church  party.  In  1706  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  the  ihikc  of  Ikauforl  ;  and  the  following 
vear  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  Some  time  atler  this 
he  was  presented  to  tlie  adjoining  rectories  of  Chalton 
and  Cleanvilie  in  Hertfordshire  ;  and  lie  is  said  to  have 
also  enjoyed  the  sinecure  prebends  of  Deans,  Harris,  and, 
Pendles.  in  Devonshire.  Upon  the  discovciy  of  what  \» 
called  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot,  in  1722,  Yalden  was  takeu 
up,  and  his  papei^  were  seized;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
although  he  was  intimate  with  Kelly,  the  bishop's  secre- 
tary, and  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him,  the  trea- 
son, if  it  existed,  was  certainly  ui  no  iiail  of  his  concoction 
or  privity.  All  that  is  further  related  of  him  i-s  thiil  he 
died  OTi'the  10th  of  July,  1730,  having  to  the  end  of  his 
lile.  as  Dr.  Johnson  expressi-s  it,  '  retained  the  friendship 
and  iVcfiuented  the  conversation  of  a  very  numerous  and 
splendid  set  of  acquaintance.'  Besides  the  two  early 
poems  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1702, » 
collection  nf  fables  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  '.liiopBj 
Court,'  which  is  reprinted  in  Ihe  fourth  volume  of  Xk  If  r^' 
Collection,  pp.  lliH-22ti ;  '  An  Essiiy  onlheCh;  ^r' 

WiUoughby  Asliton,  a  poem,'  fol  ,1704  ;  *0n  i; 
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Carbery  Price,  a  poem ;'  ♦  A  Hymn  to  Darkness,'  in  imita- 
tion or  emulation  of  Cowley,  which  Johnson  considers  to 
be  his  best  performance,  and  to  be  '  imagined  with  great 
vigour,  and  exi)ressed  with  great  propriety ;'  '  A  Hymn  to 
light,'  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  same  authority, '  is 
not  equal  to  the  other ;'  a  translation  of  the  second  book 
of  Ond's  '  Art  of  Love ;'  and  many  other  translations  and 
short  original  prices.  Many  of  xalden's  productions  in 
verse  are  printed  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Diy- 
den's  (orxonson's)  collection  of  'Miscellany  Poems:'  a 
number  of  them  are  also  given  in  the  more  recent  collec- 
tions of  the  English  Poets,  by  Johnson  and  A.  Chalmers ; 
but  some  appear  to  be  lost,  or  at  least  they  eluded  the 
research  of  Mr.  Nichols  (see  his  Collection,  iii.  167.  and 
iv.  198).  Yalden,  who  had  considerable  humour,  is  the 
author  of  a  paper  in  prose,  entitled  '  Squire  BickerstaiF 
Detected,  or  me  Astrological  Impostor  Convicted  ;*  it  is 
a  pretended  answer  to  Swill's  attacks  on  Partrid^,  the 
astrologer,  which  he  drew  up  on  Partridge's  application, 
and  which  that  person  is  said  to  have  printed  and  published 
without  anj  perception  of  tiie  Joke.  It  b  printea  in  most 
of  the  editions  of  Swift's  Works. 

YALL0FF8.    [Jalloffs.] 

YAM.    [DioscoRBA.] 

YA'MUNA,  or  JUMNA.    [Hindustan,  p.  216.] 

YANG-TSE-KIANG  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  of  Asia  is  generally  known  in  Europe.  It 
drains  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Tibet  and  the  central 
]»ovinces  of  Chvaa.  Proper.  The  source  of  the  river  is  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  about  1850  miles  fh>m  its  mouth  in  a 
strught  line ;  but  as  the  river  flvquentlv  changes  its  direc- 
tion and  makes  very  large  bends,  its  whole  course  is  com- 
puted to  amount  to  2960  miles,  and  it  probably  exceeds 
3000  miles.  In  length  it  may  therefore  be  compared  with 
the  Amaeonaa  (3300  mUes)  and  the  Mississippi  (3200 
miles).  The  country  watered  by  the  Yan^-tsei-kiang  and 
its  numerous  tributaries  is  estimated  by  Ritter  to  have  an 
area  of  740,000  8C||uare  miles,  and  is  equal  to  the  western 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  as  far  east  as  a  line 
drawn  ih>m  the  most  northern  comer  of  the  Adriatic  north- 
ward to  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  in  the  Baltic. 

Upper  Course. — ^The  head-waters  of  this  river  have  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  in  China  until  the  emperor  Khanghi  sent  persons 
to  ascertain  them,  and  wrote  a  short  memoir  on  them, 
wnich  has  been  translated  by  Klaproth,  in  his  '  M^moires 
relatives  k  I'Asie.'  According  to  the  statements  in  that 
memoir,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  rises  between  89"  and  90°  E. 
long,  and  between  34"  and  35°  N.  lat.,  in  the  Bayan  Khara 
mountains,  one  of  the  principal  ranges  of  the  Kuenluen 
system  in  three  branches,  all  of  which  bear  the  Mongol 
name  of  Golan  muren ;  but  to  the  most  northern  the  name 
of  Nam-tsi-tu  is  prefixed ;  that  in  the  middle  is  distin- 
guished as  Toktonai,  and  the  southern  river  is  called 
Kat-iii.  These  three  rivers  run  from  west  to  east.  The 
Kat-si-oolan-muren  is  joined  from  the  south  by  a  small 
river  called  Murus-ussu,  which  comes  from  the  soutli-east 
The  united  stream  presei-ves  the  name  of  the  last-men- 
tioned river,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  the  denomination 
by  which  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  in  its  upper  course,  is  known, 
"rtie  Murus-ussu  runs  northward,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Toktonal-oolan-muren  from  the  west ;  it  then  turns  east- 
ward and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nara-tsi-tu-Oulan- 
muren,  which  enters  it  from  the  north.  We  know  nothing 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  country  watered  by  these 
rivers.  According  to  the  Chinese  mam,  the  Murus-ussu, 
after  being  joined  by  the  Nam-tsi-tu-Oolan-muren,  turn* 
southward,  being  opposed  in  its  eastern  course  by  a  branch 
of  the  Bayan  Khara  mountains,  but  soon  afterwards  it 
enters  by  a  south-eastern  course  that  extensive  mountain- 
region  which  divides  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  from 
the  lowlands  of  China.  As  the  ranges  composing  this 
mountain-region  run  mostly  from  north  to  south,  the  river 
soon  takes  a  southern  direction,  and  flows  in  a  narrow 
valley,  which  is  enclosed  by  mountains  whose  summits  rise 
Ibr  above  the  snow-line.  In  these'parts  the  river  is  called 
IHio-lai-fshu.  In  this  southern  course  the  river  paaaes 
the  town  of  Batang  (2d°  N.  lat.),  which  is  built  bi  an  «c- 
pansc  of  the  valley  and  surrounded  by  a  pUdr  '^'^ 
able  extent,  watered  by  numerous  fmflr^ 
by  a  mild  climate  and  a  clear  itcir-  "'^ 
espeoi«lly  apricots,  grapes,  nut%  iti^ 
when  toe  Pho-l«I*&)tt  runi  Mntf> 


dary^Une  between  Tibet  on  the  west  and  Prop«r  Chiu  ra 
the  east.     Below  Batang  the  river  contiouea  for  ■omcdk 
tance  its  southern  course  In  the  longitndiiial  vallef ,  M 
aflcr  passing  28*^  N.  lat  it  begins  to  break  thnngq  Oc 
severa.]  ranges  of  anow-coverea  mountain*  wbieli  offiM 
its  eastern  bourse.    Judging  from  the  course  tt  tbe  aim 
OS  laid  down  in  the  Chinese  mapo,  where  if  efaucp  Ik 
direction  several  timea^  the  nnmber  of  laogea  wbMaifeM 
to  break  thnnigh  must  at  least  be  the  tmata,    Tba  ^if 
which  its  waters  have  scooped  out  acroia  llieie  dHBS 
rather  wide  in  the  wettem  nu^gea^  to  a*  to  exteod  uiM| 
places  into  moderate  ]^luna ;  but  in  the  eaitem  iMfvSf 
a,  mere  chasm,  which  u  entirely  filled  up  tf  tike  gfW 
lume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  liver.    In  Ihm  " 
the  river  is  called  Kin-cba-kiaog,  or  the  river  of  lb*  ^ 
sand,  because  email  particleis  of  gold  are  fiaonti  ia  0. 
its  course  through  the  mount ain-region  tbe  KaA-tld  ' 
Is  joined  by  ssrenl  tributaries,  among  which  the 
is  the  Ya-Jong-ki«ng,  which  ris**   in  the  Bay«n 
Mountains,  60uth  of  the  sources  of  the  Y«Ilow  BifiX* 
Hoang-ho,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  fnid^ 
river,  preserving  a  distance  of  about  130  or  140  nukiHi 
its  baak?.    The  course  of  this  tributaiy  of  the  ICtii^ 
kiang  exceeds  GOO  miles,  and  the  whole  of  it  Mm  ii)ii» 
row   longitudinal  valley  between    snow-covered  ma 
Near  102^  E.  long,  tbe  Kin-cha^kiang  atlaini  Hi 
souttiem  point  (a6*N.  lat,),  and  oear  103*  E.  laag,  K 
northwam.    In  the  viciDity  of  the  town  of  To 
foo  (20*30'  N.  lat)  it  enters  a  more  open  and 
and  here  it  begins  its  middle  course.    The  upper 
the  river  is  about  1280  miles  long.     It  niiu  m 
miles  ea;stward  as  far  as  MurusHusii,  about  the 
tance   southward   as  Pho-lai-tfihu,  and  abfiut  3 
eastward  as  Kin-cha-kiaj]g.    It  does  not  app«ST 
river  is  navigated  in   any  part  of  its  upper  can 
navi|E;at50n  is  certainly  not  possible  where  it  bre»i*t 
themountain-rani?e*and  forms  numerous  waltriilk 
eddies,  and  whirls.     But  great  quaDtities  OJ 
floated  down.    The  immense  rafts  of  timber 
found  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  course  floating 
the  provinces  near  the  Pacific  prove  thai  thisw^ 
be  derived  from  an  immense  country  covered  with 
and  such  a  (wuntiy  ii  only  found  on  the  uppa 
coume. 

Middle  Course.^^lht  middle  coune  of  the 
through  a  hilSy  country,  and  extends  ijomTiin^l 
to  King-tsheou-lbo,  at  which  place  it  entcra  the 
nese  plain.      From  Tung-tsnuan-foo  the  Kin 
flows  northward  about  180  miles,  and  tlien  ttmu 
east,  in  which  direction  it  runs  about  100  lailet. 
i»  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Mtn-kiang  or  ti 
and  from  this  place  the  name  of  Kin-cha-kiini 
changed  for  that  of  Kiang  (the  river)  or  Ts" 
gieat  river).     The  Kiang  runs  in  a  noith-eastern 
al>out  360  milea,  when  it  passes  north  of  31*  N. ' 
its  course  it  directed  to  the  east  by  some  oAeb 
Tapa-Hng  rai^e,  and,  flowing  in  lliat  direction,  K 
King-tsheou-KKi,  after  a  course  of  about  340  inila^ 
the   middle  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  Wt 
Though  t!ie  Kin-eha-kiaqg  below  Tung-tshuan^iM 
a  wide  valley,  it  is  still  wimin  the  mountain-repttt. 
coui'se  is  intemji>ted  by  cataracts.     We  do  not " 
is  navigated  in  this  region  by  barges ;  but  it  is 
it  \a  asjcended  by  large  bare:e»  to  the  mouth  of 
min-kiang,  or  Ta-kiang.    This  tributanr,  though 
of  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  bt<i 
regarded  tn  China  as  the  principal  branch  of  t 
ri  ver,  and  on  that  account  the  name  is  conttmifll 
This  circumstance  renders  it  probable  that  itiatlai 
western  of  the  affluents  of  the  Kiang  whieh  i>  nai^ 
It  rises  in  the  mountatos  of  9ifan,  a  bimnch  of  " 
Khara  range,  and  traverses  in  its  south^o  counc 
mountain-tract,  until  it  eaten  the  plain  gf  Tctuni 
the  capital  of  Te-tchu-an,  which  u  sunrniuded  b) 
mountains,  and  which  the  river  w^cia  and  Mi| 
dividing  into  a  great  number  of  anna.    Tbmt    ~ 
soma  distance  south  of  the  dty,  and  flow 
nri>8aion  of  the  mountaina  to  Kia-tiixg-f<i 
tliwaugh  a  plain  to  its  jtmrtion  vti' 

Tliifi  river  ia  navigable  tn  TcMnf. 
l^oM  woomded  bi  the  VtutxifMa 
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i)w  mfts  of  timber  which  he  daily  met  with  on 
.  They  were  only  ten  feet  wide,  and  of  different 
e  longest  about  a  mile  and  a  halt'  in  length :  but 
b«r  was  60  flfreat,  that  if  rH  of  them  had  been 
ler,  they  would  have  covered  a  space  of  several 
ley.  At  some  places  they  were  fastened  to  the 
he  river,  and  it  took  him  more  than  an  hour,  or 
a  d*y  to  pass  them.  They  rose  about  four  or 
Jjove  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  consisted  of 
nds  of  wood.  On  the  rafts  were  placed  other 
mon^  which  he  mentioned  drugs,  parrots,  and 
but  it  apjjeare  that  rhubarb,  musk,  and  chowry- 
lore  important  articles.  Some  of  the  limber  was 
Peking.  The  hilly  country,  through  which  this 
le  Great  River  lies,  improves  lower  down.  The 
»sr  the  mouth  of  the  Ta-kiang  is  mostly  covered 
hills,  which  at  some  distance  rise  into  moun- 
ih  are  not  capable  of  cultivation,  but  are  covered 
isivc  forest!!,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  pine, 
and  juniper,  and  a  part  is  overgrown  with  bam- 
B  remainder  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  fields  are 
td  with  large  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  amone 
Bgea,  lemons,  and  citrons  are  mentioned.  Such 
itry  near  Siu-tcheou,  a  large  commercial  town  at 
of  the  l/csser  Ta-kiang.  At  the  ruouth  of  the 
iang,  which  joins  (he  river  farther  down,  and 
ich  Bgricultuml  valley  containing  several  large 
I  the  town  of  T>htmg-kins-foo,  one  of  the  most 
on  the  banks  of  tlio  river.  In  these  j)ait»  the 
do  not  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as  farther  up, 
e*ler  portion  of  tlie  country  is  under  cultivation, 
rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  silk,  and  fruits  of  every 
undancc.  Cultivation  increases  lower  down  the 
le  still  more  important  town  of  Kuei-sheou-foo, 
ids  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ta-kiang,  in  one 
lest  parts  of  (Jliina,  where  hardly  a  spot  is  to  be 
:h  is  not  applied  to  some  useful  purpose,  with 
tion  of  the  crest  of  the  Tapa-ling  range,  which 
5  or -10  miJes  distant  from  the  town,  and  inha- 
•ome  mountaineers.  But  this  range  s-upplies 
ttilies  of  salt,  which  is  sent  Irom  Kuei-sheou-lbo 
Br  country. 

eer  Courte  of  the  river  is  820  miles.  From 
m-foo  the  ri\er  runs  about  100  miles  south-east 
et  of  Lake  Tung-ting,  from  that  place  north-east 
ilh  of  the  Han-kiang  about  IGO  miles,  then  again 
about  the  same  distance  to  Kieu-kiang,  which 
channel  that  unites  Lake  Poyang  with  the  Ta- 
l  this  place  the  name  of  the  Ta-kiang  is  changed 
)f  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  it  preserves  to  ita  em- 
Froui  Kieu-kiang  the  river  runs  north-east 
miles  to  Nan-king,  the  antient  capital  of  the 
Prom  Nan-king  it  flows  mostly  eastward,  and 
;  50  miles  it  reaches  the  Great  Canal,  and  flowing 
more,  it  falls  into  the  Pacific.  In  all  this  extent 
oes  not  offer  any  impediment  to  navigation  :  its 
tt^entle  as  the  large  volume  of  water  permits. 
PBnes  from  a  mile  to  three  miles.  The  number 
Snnnll,  and  most  of  Ihem  are  rocky.  The  tides 
ttihle  as  far  as  Kieu-kiang,  40()  miles  from  it.f 
id  so  far  upward  several  kinds  of  sca-fitli  ascend 
\  numbers,  as  sturgeons,  porpoises,  doradcs  or 
&c. ;  and  some,  which  seem  peculiar  to  this 
lat  called  hoiigyu,  or  yellow  lish.  The  larger 
rr  barges  used  in  tliis  paii  of  the  river  are  com- 
French  missionary  to  the  coasting  vessels  which 
in  Nantes  and  the  neighbouring  harbours ;  but 
I  wide  and  deep  enough  for  much  larger  vessels), 
I  King-tsheou-foo  and  Poyang  Lake  the  Ta- 
les through  an  extensive  depression,  which  is 
\  a  deep  alluvial  soil,  and  distinguished  by  a 

I !' '(kes,  wliicli  arc  either  the  remains  of  a 

ii  formerly  covered  ihe  whole  of  the 
■been  produced  by  inundations.  Tliis 
ily  in  die  centre  of  China  Proper,  and 
/reafer  part  of  the  province  of  Hupe  and 
M-ts  of  Hoo-nan,  and  is  considered  the 
m  of  the  wliole  empire.  Besides  the 
r  the  soil,  the  means  of  initrntlon  are 
other  province,  u  hiist  the  abundance  of 
^ted  as  to  be  easily  managed  by  art, 
Wute  the  contiguous  country',  as  is 
hn  lome  regions  adjacent  to  the  Iloang- 


ho.  This  plain  may  be  about  200  miles  from  west  to  east 
and  about  oi  mucri  from  north  to  s<jutli,  and  is  called 
Yumichiti,  Nearly  all  the  productions  nf  China  are  here 
raised  in  the  greatest  abundance;  no  spot  is  uncultivatedi 
towns  and  villages  cover  the  country  on  all  sides,  and 
several  large  towns  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta-kiang, 
iis  this  river  and  its  tributaries  supply  more  extensive  an<l 
easy  means  of  water-communication  than  are  enjoyed  by 
any  other  part  of  China,  except  the  counl/y  inmicUiHiely 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Canal,  Bci>ides  several  smaller 
rivers,  the  Kiang  receives  from  the  south  a  great  volumi 
of  water  by  the  channel  which,  issuing  at  the  iiortli- 
eastern  extremity  from  Lake  Tung-ting,  falls  into  it  eai>t  of 
130"  £.  long.  This  lake  isof  great  extent,  being,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  missionaries,  more  than  200  miles  long. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  extremely  fertile  country,  which  even 
in  the  driest  seasons  yields  atiundant  crops,  tlie  means  of 
irrigation  derived  from  the  lake  never  failing.  Tuo  iHigu 
rivers,  originating  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Nan-liiig 
Mountains  and  draining  a  country  as  extensive  as  the 
i»land  of  Great  Biitain.  fall  into  this  lake,  the  Tlising-thui- 
kiang  and  the  Heng-hiang,  each  running  more  than  400 
miles.  We  have  no  account  of  the  country  drained  by 
these  large  affluents  of  the  Kiang,  nor  of  the  rivers  them- 
selves, but  we  know  that  there  are  large  towns  on  their 
banks  at  a  great  distance  from  their  mouths.  The  largest 
river  which  from  the  north  joins  the  Ta-kiang  is  the  H:in- 
kiang,  which  rises  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Pe- 
lins,  drains  the  wide  and  fertile  valley  enclosed  by  the 
Pe-ling  and  Tapa-ling  ranges,  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Ta-kiang,  and  I'aJls  into  it  after  a  course  of  about  500 
miles  at  the  town  of  Han-yang.  There  are  several  large 
towns  on  its  banks,  and  the  river  seems  navigable  nearly 
to  its  source.  By  means  of  the  easy  water-communication 
aflbrdcd  by  these  rivers  and  several  large  lakes,  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  this  portion  of  the 
Tft-kiang  has  become  the  centre  of  an  immenfe  traffic,  and 
the  towns  built  on  tlieni  are  very  populous  and  industrious. 
Kintr-tsheou-foo,  situated  where  tne  river  enters  the  plain 
of  Yumichiti,  is  Jaree,  rich,  and  well  fortified.  Where  the 
Han-kiang  joins  the  Ta-kiang  there  ai-e  two  large  towns, 
Han-yang  on  the  northern  and  Wan-tt.hang  on  the  southern 
shore*.  The  last-mentioned  place  i«  compared  by  the 
Jesuits  to  Paris  in  extent,  and  the  first  to  the  second  town 
of  France.  The  navigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
two  places  is  so  active,  that  from  8000  to  10,000  large 
river-barges,  Eome  equal  in  size  to  the  coasting  vessels  of 
P'lance,  may  always  be  seen  either  at  anchor  or  plying 
between  the  two  towns.  About  30  miles  farther  down  is 
the  large  commercial  town  of  Hoang-tshoeu-foo,  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 

The  plain  of  Yumicliiti  is  separated  from  Lake  Poyang 
by  a  rocky  country,  which  rises  into  low  mountains,  and 
comes  close  up  to  the  banks  of  both  the  rivers  and  the 
western  side  of  the  lake.  This  mountain-tract  is  called 
Li-shiui.  The  lake  extends  neariy  DO  miles  from  north  to 
south,  \vith  an  average  width  of  20  miles.  It  contains 
many  islands,  mo.st  of  wliich  are  cultivated  and  populous. 
Both  on  the  west  and  east  it  is  enclosed  liy  high  hilts 
where  it  approaches  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  but  a  large  low 
plain  surrounds  its  souUiern  shores,  and  tliis  pfain  is 
traversed  by  numerous  arms  of  the  river  Kan-kiang,  which 
is  the  largest  of  tlie  rivers  that  tall  into  the  lake.  Thi« 
river  and  the  country  surrounding  it  are  better  known  in 
Europe  than  any  other  iiarl  of  China,  liecauae  they  are 
crossed  by  the  great  road  from  Canton  to  Peking,  by  which 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  returned  from  the  capital  of 
China.  The  course  of  the  river  ia  about  300  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  but  with  its  bends  it  probably  exceeds  40tl 
milei.  It  rises  near  the  Meiling  Pass,  through  wtiich  the 
great  road  leads  to  Canton,  and  becomes  navigable  at  the 
fool  of  the  pasii,  where  the  town  of  Nan-gan  is  built,  though 
at  this  place  ita  width  docs  not  exceed  15  ^ards.  Sniall 
river-barges  ply  between  this  place  and  kon-tsheou-foo, 
where  the  river  receiver  A  large  sxipply  of  water  bv  several 
tributaries  which  join  it  near  this  place.  Hence  it  nas  suffi- 
cient water  for  large  river-boats,  but  about;  10  miles  balowr 
the  last-mentioned  place  are  the  Shepotan,  or  rocks  with 
the  eighteen  cataracts.  They  are  only  rapids,  winch  «» 
feared  by  the  watermen,  but  do  not  interrupt  llic  :»«v^ 
tion.  Barrow  thinks  that  none  of  them  are  hah  t-o  «i«a^ 
ous  as  the  rapids  were  under  old  London  Bndge  *Vyj5 
flood.    Tlie  Millcv  of  the  lu^n-ktaoK  «v  >■<»  WvcmW^ 
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orUvIifrercnt  fei'tility,  and  comparatively  thttily  inhabited. 
But  fiouih  of  them  begins  a  wide,  fertile,  and  ver}'  populous, 
valley,  which  extends  to  the  town  of  Nan-shang-foo,  the 
capita]  ol  the  province  Kiangsi,  which  is  large,  well-built, 
and  contains  many  edifices  «s  large  as  palaces.  Below 
tbis  town  the  country  extends  in  a  low  and  levd  plain, 
which  ia  traversed  by  the  different  arms  into  which  the 
Kan-kiaog  branches  out  before  it  enters  the  lake.  No 
impediment  to  navigation  occurs  in  the  Kan-kiang  below 
the  Shepotan.  In  the  hills  contiguous  to  the  low  plun  of 
lAke  Poyang,  on  the  east,  the  best  porcelain  clay  is  found, 
and  the  china-ware  made  in  the  vicinity  of  lao-fsheou-foo 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  empire.  There  is  the  village 
King'te-sliing,  which  is  said  to  have  a  million  of  inhabitants 
and  SOO  large  manufactories  of  china-ware.  It  is  only 
called  ehin^  (village)  because  it  is  not  enclosed  by  walls. 

After  uniting  with  the  channel  which  issues  from  Lake 
Poyang,  the  Yanj^rtse-kiang  is  always  from  2  to  4  miles 
wia«,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  islands,  most  of 
which  are  low  wd  formed  by  alluvium,  but  a  few  are  rocky 
and  elevated.  The  country  on  both  sides  consists  of  low 
bills,  composed  of  aaodstone  or  clay,  which  terminate  on 
the  river  u)  steep  declivities,  and  at  some  places  in  pre- 
cipitous rocks.  This,  country  is  of  indifferent  fertility,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  covered  vrith  forests,  but  is  well  cultivated. 
In  a  de^jressioa  of  this  hilly  country,  forming  a  connderable 
bttsin,  w  the  town  of  Ngan-ldng-foo,  or  Gan-king-foo,  a 
place  of  great  commerce  and  manufacturing  indiutry. 
The  hilly  country  ceases  where  the  river  Tshao-bo-kiang 
falls  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  This  river  brings  to  it  the 
waters  of  the  large  lake  Tuuo-ho,  and  a  little  lower  down 
the  Yang-4se-kiaog  is  joined,  near  the  large  town  of  Tai- 
ping-foo,  bj  several  small  rivers.  These,  as  well  as  the 
Tshao»ho-kiang,  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Farther  down  the  Yang-tse-kiang  flows  through  a  rather 
level  country  and  between  high  banks,  so  as  not  to  have 
a  bottom  along  its  bed.  This  country  is  of  considerable 
fertility,  and  extends  to  the  town  of  Nan-king,  and  even 
fiirther  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Tshing-kiang-foo,  or  the 
Great  Canal. 

About  45  miles  below  Nan-king  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is 
joined  on  the  north  by  the  western  branch  of  the  Great 
Canal,  and  about  10  miles  farther  down,  at  the  town  of 
Kua-tsheon,  by  the  eastern  branch  or  principal  branch. 
The  first  branch  has  only  been  made  to  shorten  the  direct 
communication  between  Nan-king  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Both  branches  unite  near  the  town  of  Yang- 
tsheou'foo,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  towns 
in  China,  whose  population  is  stated  to  be  two  millions  by 
the  .Jesuits,  who  resided  there  for  a  long  time :  Ritter  how- 
ever thinks  that  the  population  of  this  place  is  overrated. 
From  Yang-tsheou-foo  the  canal  runs  directly  northward 
along  the  borders  of  Lake  Kao-yeou  to  the  Hoang-ho. 
Opposite  the  island  which  is  formed  by  the  two  above- 
mentioned  branches  of  the  Great  Canal,  north  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  is  the  entrance  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Great  Canal,  at  the  town  of  Tshing-kiang^oo.  lliis  por- 
tion of  the  canal  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  sur- 
rounds at  some  distance  the  Lake  Tahoo  or  Tai,  and  ter- 
minates at  Hang-tsheou-foo,  the  capital  of  Tshe-kiang. 
By  these  two  canals  the  navigation  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
is  continued  over  the  eastern  and  northern  provinces  of 
Ciiina  Proper. 

At  the  junction  of  the  canals  the  width  of  the  river  is 
about  two  miles,  but  farther  down  it  increases  considerably. 
This  part  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  vei-y  little  known  to  us, 
as  no  European  vessels  have  entered  the  river,  nor  have 
the  Jesuits  given  any  account  of  it.  Even  their  map  is 
considered  very  incorrect  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  near 
the  sea,  but  much  less  so  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
It  is  however  certain  that  even  junks  of  the  largest  kind 
find  no  difficulty  in  sailing  up  the  river  to  Tong-t^u-foo, 
a  Wge  town  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  sestuary,  and 
even  to  Tshing-kiang-foo.  According  to  the  maps,  the 
mouth  of  the  nver  seems  to  form  an  opening  more  than 
CO  miles  wide. 

In  this  opening,  but  much  nearor  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  wstuary,  is  the  island  of  Tsung-roing,  which  is  al- 
luvial. It  is  supposed  by  Staunton  that  this  island  did  not 
exist  five  hundred  years  ago,  because  it  is  not  laid  down  in 
the  oldest  maps  existing  in  Venice,  where  the  Chusan 
islands  are  entered,  and  that  it  has  been  formed  since  that 
time.    The  earthy  maUet  brought  down  by  the  yang-tse- 


kiang  was,  88  it  is  sdpposed,  urMed  sf  this  place  by  the 
tides,  and  thus  the  idiiDd  by^  degi«es  rose  oat  of  the  set 
But  the  fact  that  the  island  isttot  destitatii  <>f  tttA  wiln; 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  is  tnvened  by  numerous  cauls  sad 
dikes  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  seeUM  to  militate  aguHt 
this  supposition.  "Hie  itiand  is  aboOt  eO  mles  Vrng,  aai 
from  15  to  16  miles  vride,  which  grm  an  area  of  sbsit 
900  square  miles.  Hie  population  ii  stated  to  be  Ufa 
million,  which  is  more  than  any  tract  in  EbjilaDd  of  e^' 
extent  contains,  except  London  and  its  immediate  nog^ 
bourhood.  The  whole  island  is  veiy  fertile,  and  pradam 
abundance  of  rice,  millet,  cotton,  and  TcgefibMs.  M 
some  places  salt  is  obtained,  wlneh,  aeeordtng  to  Ac  aw- 
sionanes  is  extracted  fh>m  a  bead  of  earthy  and  is  <if  cxed- 
lent  quality. 

The  depth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  as.lltr  op  aifheliiB 
ascend,  thai  is,  to  Lake  Poyang,  ts  rery  erem,  «fid  ii  a- 
pressed  in  tlie  Chinese  jiroytrb,  '  The  sea  naa  do  boaBJliy. 
and  the  Ta-kia^  no  Dotton.'  Such  a  depUi  is  mtllait 
in  any  other  river,  except  in  the  Amaxonas,  bdtfv Jh 
Strait  of  Obydcs.  Thiese  two  large  riven  are  &»  A 
large  rivers  on  the  glol>e  which  open  their  wide  tfMS. 
directly  oppoute  the  g^reat  tide-wave,  which  r^aefiei  fta 
after  rolling  over  a  wide  sea.  Thotigh  the  tide-'iriif^,  ■ 
it  appean,  does  not  rise  more  than  &om  6  to  8  (ra^,  f.  a 
perceptible  at  a  distance  of  SOO  miles  in  the  Aicutem 
and  of  400  miles  fVom  the  sen  in  the  YEing-tse-kistt^.  It 
these  two  rivers  alone  several  places  are  fonind  whet  H 
the  same  time  the  current  follovrs  the  impulfv  it  lanh 
ceived  hythe tide, and  advances  against  the  current  of4i 
river,  [kivsiis,  vol.  xx.,  p.  27.]  To  this  pecuharifrni} 
be  ascribed  the  great  dejnh  of  these  rivers  ta  fw  iim 
tide  advances.  The  tide  of  couiw  afiVcta  only  thefarfk»> 
water  of  the  river,  and  below  it  the  natural  current  onto 
the  river-water  to  the  sea.  This  riyer-\vattr  betrt»ir  fc 
pressed  to  the  bottom  by  the  supsnncuinb«i]t  tid«>-f<nM 
and,  thus  confined,  it  scoops  out  a  much  derppr  bed  Ifti 
it  does  in  other  drcumstances  where  such  a  [iraMiJt  4^ 
not  exist. 

(Du   Halde's   Deteription   G^grajAi^^, 
Chrondogiaue,  <J«.  de  f Empire  de  laf^tne; 
Britiih  Emoatsy  to  China ;  Barrow's  TWrprfr  » 
Ellis,  Journal  qfLord  Amhersfti  Embafxi/  to  Chant; 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  interior  qf  Ckinai 
roth,  M6inotre*  rdatift  d  FAme;  Bitter,  "-''^— ' 
An'en,  vol.  iii.) 
YA'NNINA.    [JoAXNiNA.] 
YAOORI.    rSooDAN.] 
YARD.    [Wbiohts  and  MzAimm.] 

YARK      [NOHFOLK.] 

YARKIANG,  or  YARKAND.   rTmKtt  Shax 

YARMOUTH,  or  GREAT  YARMOUTH,  t 
parliamentary  borough,  and   fnunicipal  Ixntiuglv 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  hundred  of  East  Fle-|:^,  ISll 
N.E.  fh)m  London,  by  the  road  ;  52*  37'  N.  !at.,  1*' 
long. 

Great  Yarmouth  is  situated  near  IheconflueDfief 
rivers  Yare,  Waveney,  and  Biire,  which  fornl  ato 
the  Braydon  Water  to  the  north-west  of  YaniWfDib. 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  east  bank  tiTtbi 
but  it  extends  also  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Bon. 
hamlet  of  South  Town,  sometimes  ca^ed  Little  ti 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yare,  should  be  cotv 
part  of  Yarmouth,  being  connected  with  it  bva 
included  in  the  boundary  of  the  miuiicipaf  b,  , 
new  bridge  has  just  been  commenced  (NovcmbtiT 
The  town  is  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old 
to  the  north  towards  Caistor,  and  to  the  soulh  tt 
Nelson's  monument,  and  still  more  to  the  east  of  lhe«dk 
between  the  old  town  and  the  sea.  The  nlWz*  'I 
Gorlestone,  to  the  south,  near  the  mouth  of  tht  vMr.  * 
now  connected  with  South  Town, 

The  town  of  Yarmouth,  within  the  houndaty  of  tin 
walls,  consiafo  of  three  principal  lines  of  streets 
rallel  vrith  the  river,  and  of  about  inO  narrow  li 
rows,  which    form    the    communications    be< 
streets.    The  rows  are  extrecnely  narrow,  tin 
of  them  being  not  moretlian  tmra  five  to  . 
and  impassable  for  ordinnrj' \vheol-carria^t.i ;  Hiv  j 
part  of  the  traffic  of  th^  town  is  th^rd'oii!  canied 
'  Yarmouth  carts,'  whigh  are  peculuiviv  con'^'ntctn! 
low  wheels,  aiJd'*'"      >  oft)     ^ 
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?eyinfl;  heavy  goods.  Soxo.".  of  the  rows  have 
larked,  piirticiilaj-ly  one  near  the  middle  of  tlie 
which  the  name  of  Regent  Street  has  been  piven. 
icipal  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  are  mostly 
^bi)t  the  most  substantial  and  handsome  houses 
■fed  ftlontj  the  quays.  The  provision-inarliet  i-s 
m^  open  space  near  the  town-hall  ia  used  for  the 
Bet.  There  are  two  market-day*,  Wednesday  and 
If  The  chief  sales  of  corn  Ere  on  Saturday.  East 
own,  next  the  sea,  are  a  great  number  of  houses, 
[■  them  large  and  some  handsome,  whith  are 
[  in  spring  and  summer  by  visitors  who  resort 
Duth  as  a  bathing-place,  certainly  the  best  on 
i{  of  Norfolk.  The  town  beyond  the  walls 
chiefly  of  houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  intermixed 
chouses,  and  is  not  paved,  and  only  partly  li|!;;hled 
amps,  but  the  town  within  the  walls  is  well  paved, 
ted  with  g'as.  South  Town  consists  for  the  most 
food  houses,  but  is  only  imperfectly  paved  and 
und  Gorlestonc  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
ver  Yare,  falUiitj  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  and 
Uth  from  Yarmouth,  and  the  Bure,  extending  1o 
1  from  Uraydon  Water,  form  a  kind  of  peninsula 
the   rivers   and  the    German    Ocean,  near   the 

■  which  the  town  cf  Yarmouth  stands.  The  penin- 
iw  and  formed  wholly  of  san<l.  It  is  probable  that 
y  remote  period  Biaydon  Water  was  an  open  bay 
a.     Tlie  harbour  is  in  the  river  Yare.    There  are 

£utb  Pier  and  North  Pier.     South  Pier  is  the 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  well   con- 
improved  by  Sir  J.  Rennie.  Tliere  is  a  bar  at 
UJce  of  the  river;  but  vessels  drawing  Iwehe  feet 

■  about  200  tons  burthen,  can  pass  it  at  high  water, 
up  to  the  town.  The  quay,  taken  in  its  whole  ex- 
neof  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  in  some  parts 
I  wide,  aiuUhere  is  a  beautiful  j)ronicnade  planted 
m  along  the  centre.  Opposite  the  southern  part  of 
li,ajttty,support»-d  on  pites.extends about  4501eet 
»ea  :  it  is  24  feet  wide,  and  in  fine  weather  affords 
il  promenade. 

wn-hall,  a  handiiome  building,  with  a  jiorticosup- 
f  Tuscan  columns,  stands  on  the  quay.  There  is 
astom-house,  a  gaol,  n  house  of  correction,  n  work- 
neat  theatre,  a  ball  and  concert-room,  and  two 
IKS.  The  oldest  church  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas; 
ndsome  cnicilorm  building,  of  pointed  aichitec- 
b  turrets  at  the  west  end  and  a  tower  and  spire  in 
■e.  It  is  one  of  the  liugest  parish  churches  in  the 
,  with  three  wide  aisles  and  a  chancel  which  in- 
he  whole  width.  It  has  a  celebrated  organ, 
xvii.  2.]  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lentury  as  a  chapel  to  the  church  of  the  Hoi} 
t  Norwieh,  which  had  1hen  a  cell  at  Yarmouth. 
g  is  a  perpetual  ciinicy,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
>f  Norwich,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  4.W. 

r's  church  was  built  in  )71ii,  under  authority  of 
pftrliament.  The  living  is  a  curat y,  and  was  in 
of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  but  they  have 
sold  the  presentation,  which  is  valued  at  200/.  a 
L.  Peter's,  which  was  erected  under  the  commission 
ing  new  churches,  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
he  incumbent  of  St.  Nienolas,  and  is  of  the  net 
alue  of  IGOA.  There  is  a  small  church  in  South 
lied  St.  Mary's  church.  Tlie  Weslcyan  Methodists. 
and  other  clai^ses  of  dissenters  nave  places  *'{ 
'orship.  About  one-third  of  the  way  from  the 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  Nelson 
which  was  erected  in  1817:  it  is  a  fluted  pillar 
high,  suiTOOunted  by  a  statue  of  Britannia.  Not 
the  column  are  barracks,  which  were  built  at  an 
of  120,0tXl/.  The  building  was  used  as  a  hospital 
battle  of  Waterloo:  it  is  now  unoccupied. 
lief  business  of  Yarmouth  is  in  tishing  lorhenings 
icrel,  and  in  the  curing  and  exportation  of  them. 
»  manufactures  of  crape  and  .silk  goods,  which  are 
raploy  about  500  persons,  chiefly  women.  Ship- 
."-makiuEr,  and  other  tr.ides  connected  with 
carried  on.  TTie  importance  iiml  prosperity 
Yarmouth  arise  from  its  commerce  as  a  sea- 
tliO  chief  poll  for  tlie  expoits  and  imports  of 
Tolk,  and  part  of  Ksscx.  Pcrhajw  not  more 
nth  of  its  shipping  is  employed  in  the  fiching 
J«o  an  exlttisive  inland  trade  by  the  rivers  , 


Yare,  Wavency,  and  Bure.  Tlie  Yare  is  navigatilf  to 
Norwich,  the  Waveney  to  Bungay,  and  the  Bure  to  Ayl- 
sham.  There  is  an  annual  fair  on" the  Friday  and  Saturday 
in  Faster  week,  but  it  is  only  for  toys  and  gingerbread. 

According  to  tJie   Education  Returns,  there   were,   in- 
]833,  5  infant  schools,  with  Iff?  children  ;  33  daily  schooh 
with  1077  males  and  females  ;  I  boarding-school,  with  *2 
females  ;  1  day  and  Sunday-school,  attended  by  100  malt, 
and  40  females  daily,  and  by  RO  males  and  RO  females  ob 
Sundays;   and  7  Sunday-schools,  one  of  which  was  supi.'^ 
ported  by  the  established  church,  and  the  others  l)y  dif^' 
ferent  classes  of  dissenters.  ^ 

On  the  3l5t  December,  1842,  the  number  of  sailing  vt_ 
sela  regi-Mcred  at  Yarmouth  was  332  under  50  tons  (tol*l| 
burthen   10,105  tons\    and    328    above    50  tons    (tot«_ 
burthen  36,.'J07  tons) ;   and  there  were  four  steam-vesselB 
under  M  tons  and  tliree  above  50  tons.     Tlie  number  ofH 
sailing-vessels  that  entered   and   eleared   coastwise   from 
31  Dec.   1841  to  31  Dec.  Ifl4i  wns  2:}47  (total  burthert 
176.784  Ions) inwards,  and  14!>5  tlotal  burthen 77,Hf)l  tons* 
outwards.    The  number  of  steam-vessels  that  entered  and  ' 
cleared   was  20r>  inwards,  and  201   outwards,   the  total 
burthen  inwards  as  well  as  outwards  being  alxuit  2S,4(K1 ' 
tons.     During  the  same  period  there  cnt ©red  and  cleared 
for  forcigrn  ports  150  vessels  (total  burthen  14,1-27  tons) 
inwards,  and   117  i total   burthen    10,4t>2  tons)  outwards. 
Besides  which  there  were  five  vessels  inwards  and  three 
outwards  from  and  to  the  colonies.    The  net  amount  of 
customs-duty  received  in  laS'J  was  54,r»41/.  19*.  lOr/. ;  in 
1840.  the  net  amount  received  was  46,7'3t/.  11*.  5rf. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  corporation 
of  Yannouth  consisted  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  high  stewaitii 
sub-steward,  17  aldermen  (besides  the  mayor;,  and  36 
common  councilmcn.  The  first  charter,  which  was  granted  j 
in  1108  by  King  John,  was  confirmed  and  extended  by 
other  charters  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  II.,  Richard  II., 
Henry  VII.,  Elizabeth,  James  1.,  and  Anne,  which  last, 
granted  in  1702,  was  the  governing  charter.  By  the  Mu-  i 
nicipal  Corporations  Act  the  borough  is  divided  into  sir 
ward.^,  with  12  aldermen  and  3G  councillors.  The  borough 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  which  includes  the  hamlet  of  South 
Town,  comprises  an  area  of  1270  acres.  In  1841  there 
were  5183  houses  inh.ibitcd,  104  uninhabited,  and  Gl  build- 
ing. The  number  of  inhabitants  was  24,086,  of  whom 
10,557  were  males  and  V3,520  females.  In  this  number  i 
were  included  40  persons  m  the  Children's  Hospital,  0  in 
the  Royal  Hospital,  2'23  in  the  workhouse,  and  37  in  the 
house  of  correcticjn  and  borou2;h  gaol  ;  but  173  maiiners 
were  not  included.  The  popidation  in  1801  was  14,84.5; 
in  1811  it  was  17,077;  in  1821  il  was  18,040;  in  1831  it 
vva>*2l,ll5. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Yarmouth  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  did  before  the 
Reform  .\ct,  but  the  limits  are  now  extended  so  as  to  in» 
elude  the  parish  of  Gorlestonc;  the  population  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  in  1841  was  27,550.  The  number 
of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  in  lh.'i5-6  was 
1719 ;  in  1840  the  number  was  1904,  of  whom  742  were 
10/.  householders,  and  llt?2  were  freemen  or  were  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote. 

In  the  session  of  1842  an  Act  was  passed  for  making  a 
railway  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwieh.  It  is  to  be  a  single 
line,  and  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the  electric  telegraph  on 
it.  By  Ibis  Act  so  much  of  the  E-nstern  Counties  Railway 
as  lies'  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  is  supereeded.  It 
has  been  projected  to  extend  the  hne  to  Cambridge,  but 
an  Act  has  not  yet  been  pn.ssed. 

From  Domesday  Book  it  api>ears  that  Yarmouth  wns  a 
royal  demesne,  to  which  belonged  70  burgesses.  Henry 
HI.  granted  a  charter,  with  permission  to  Ibitify  the  town 
with  a  wall  and  moat.  The  wall  had  ten  gates,  and  was 
strengthened  with  sixteen  towers.  The  place  must  have 
been  ]K)pulous  in  antient  times,  since  no  less  than  70<t0 
persons  died  (here  of  the  plague  in  1348,  In  l.'iSH.  on  th« 
alarm  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  a  fortress  with  four  towvrs, 
whence  beacons  might  be  displayed,  was  creded  in  thej 
middle  of  the  town.  In  1021  platforms  were  construH»i 
towards  the  sea,  on  which  cannon  were  mounted. 

As  the  navigation  off  the  coo.st  is  dangerou^  two  fl***- 
ing  lights  are  Wept  in  Yarmouth  Roads.  ._ 

(Miinteipal  Corponition  limitui'ineif ;  Report  Mt  ^^*!z^ 
silviliciit  Hn-enuet ;  Pojmlution  Returns;  Pof^tf^^^ 
Documentt.) 
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YARMOUTH.    [Wight,  Isle  of.] 

YARN  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  threads  which 
are  woven  into  the  various  kinds  of  textile  fabrics,  whether 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  or  worsted ;  the  terms  twist, 
mule^weji,  or  gamine,  tram,  abb,  line,  8cc.  being  particular 
names  appli^  to  particular  sorts.  A  few  words  of  ex- 
planation will  here  suffice  supplementary  to  the  details 
mterspersed  among  earlier  articles. 

Yarn  for  co^/on-weaving  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  intended  for  usarp  or  wefi;  each  kind  being 
varied  to  suit  different  fabrics.  Water-ttcist  or  throslle- 
yarn  (the  first  name  having  been  derived  from  the  '  water- 
frame'  by  which  this  kind  of  yam  was  formerly  spun,  and 
the  second  from  the  '  throstle'  now  employed)  is  smooth 
and  wiry,  and  is  usually  employed  for  warp  in  heavy 
goods,  such  as  fustians,  cords,  or  for  making  sewing-thread. 
MuU-yarn  (named  from  the '  mule'  machine  by  which  it  is 
spun)  is  of  a  soft  and  downy  nature,  calculated  for  the 
weft  in  coarse  goods,  and  for  both  warp  and  weft  in  finer 
fabrics.  Arkwright's  name  is  especially  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  first  kind ;  while  Crompton  effected 
most  m  advancement  of  the  second.  The  spun  yam  is 
distinguished  by  certain  numbers,  which  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  hanks  contained  in  one  pound,  each  hank  consisting 
of  840  yards  of  yam.  The  two  kinds  of  machines  are 
adapted  for  different  numbers;  thus,  the  throstle  is  not 
now  often  employed  for  yams  finer  than  No.  30  or  40,  the 
higher  numbers  being  generally  spun  by  the  mule.  By 
successive  improvements  in  the  machinery  employed,  yam 
is  now  spun  to  so  high  a  number  as  250 ;  and  instances 
have  been  known  of  167  miles  of  yam  being  spun  from 
one  pound  of  cotton  I  In  a  modem  throstle-frame,  spin- 
ning No.  36,  from  24  to  30  hanks  per  spindle  can  be  spun 
in  a  factory-week  of  69  hours;  but  with  a  mule  the  quan- 
tity varies  greatly  under  difiTerent  circumstances.  The 
excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  yarn  spun  by  modem 
machinery  has  led  to  very  large  exports;  thus  we  find  from 
the  39th  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1842, 
that  the  quantities  and  declared  value  of  cotton  twist  and 
yam  exported  for  ten  years  were  as  follow : — 

1831  .  lbs.  63,821,440  £3,975,019 

1832  .  75,667,150  4,722,759 

1833  .  70,626,161  4,704,024 

1834  .  76,478,468  5,211,015 

1835  .  83,214,108  5,706,589 
1830  .  88,191,046  6,120.366 

1837  .  103,4.55.138  6,955.942 

1838  .  114,596,602  7,431,869 

1839  .  105,680,442  6,858,193 

1840  .  118,470,223  7,101,308 

It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  how  many  millions  of 
miles  of  cotton  yam  are  exported  eveiy  year;  but  this 
could  not  be  determined  without  knowing  the  average  of 
all  the  Nos.  so  exported. 

i'Yax-yam  is  not  estimated  by  No.,  as  cotton,  but  by 
U'rma  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  spinning.  Three  hundred 
yards  form  a  lea  of  flax-yarn ;  fe  leas  form  a  spindle ;  6 
leas  form  a  rand;  72  leas,  or  21,600  yards,  or  12  rands, 
form  a  dozen.  In  the  process  of  preparation  by  spinning, 
the  flax  becomes  separated  into  two  qualities,  the  finer 
obtaining  the  name  of  line,  and  the  coarser  that  of  tow; 
and  the  yam  spun  from  these  two  qualities  is  applied  to 
different  purposes.  The  spinning  of  flax-yarn  is  mostly 
effected  by  the  bobbin-and-fly  or  throstle-frame ;  and  mo- 
dern improvements  have  led  to  the  production  of  such  fine 
qualities  of  '  line,'  that  it  is  now  used  in  combination  with 
silk  in  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  other  fabrics. 

With  regard  to  hemp,  besides  the  yam  employed  for 
weaving  into  sacking  and  other  coarse  goods,  the  term 
•  yarn'  is  applied  in  rope-making  in  a  different  sense.  The 
yarn  in  this  case  is  a  loose  kind  of  string  or  cord,  and  it 
receives  a  No.  according  to  the  number  of  such  strings  re- 
quired in  making  ropes  three  inches  in  circumference ; 
thus,  Nos.  18,  20,  or  25  imply  such  thicknesses  of  yam 
that  18,  20.  or  25  of  them  are  required  in  making  a  rope  of 
the  dimensions  just  stated. 

•S/VA-yam  has  names  applied  to  it  not  known  in  the  ew 
amples  just  given.  The  silk  is  imported  as  a  fine  filament, 
or  in  the  state  of 'raw"  silk;  it  is  twisted  as  a  means  of 
giving  it  greater  firmness  of  texture,  and  then  obtains  the 
Toxav^oi  singles;  two  filaments  are  twisted  together  rather 
loosely,  and  formed  into  a  yam  called  tram,  which  com- 


monly forms  the  weft  or  croa»4hreadi  of  man 
gtK>ds ;  lastly,  two  or  more  filaments  are  twisted  « 
into  hard  singlet,  and  then  twisted  together  in  ai 
direction,  forming  a  strong  silken  yam  called  oi 
used  generally  for  warp.  Silk-yam  in  the  i'onn  ( 
organzine,  that  is.  ready  for  the  weaver,  is  calU 
silk ;  and  in  this  state  much  of  our  silk  used 
ported ;  but  since  the  removal  of  the  imptolitic  r 
formerly  laid  on  the  trade,  the  raw  alk  import! 
very  much  larger  ratio  to  the  thrown,  ff'attt 
within  the  last  few  years,  come  largely  into  use  i 
paration  of  yarn  for  the  weaver;  that  is,  th« 
broken,  or  imperfect  filaments  which  cannot  be  ^ 
into  tram  or  organzine  by  the  labours  of  the  th« 
now  carded,  roved,  and  spun  much  in  the  sai 
cotton ;  and  most  of  the  cneap  silk  goods  now  • 
shops  are  made  from  yam  so  prepared,  not  un 
mixed  with  cotton. 

Yam  made  from  tcool  is  called  icoolUn  or  m 
cording  as  it  is  formed  from  short  or  from  long  v 
clothing  or  from  combing  wool.  The  former  c 
so  spun  that  the  elementary  fibres  shall  be  in  a  f 
felting  or  fulling ;  while  the  latter  has  the  filamei 
more  nearly  parallel.  The  worsted  yams  are  1 
vided  into  the  coarse  and  the  fine,  according  a 
to  bu  used  for  hosiery  or  for  such  goods  as  mom 
laines,  fine  merinoes,  &c.  Worsted  yam  is  muc 
combination  with  silk,  in  bombazeens,  ptopiins,  an 
and  also  in  combination  with  cotton,  in  cheap 
fancy  waistcoatings,  the  nondescript  over-aJl  coi 
much  worn,  and  a  variety  of  fabrics  recently  intn 
great  number ;  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

The  silk-yarn  or  thrown-silk  exported  from  thii 
is  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  need  not  be  presen 
in  a  tabulated  form  ;  the  importation  from  1832 
varied  from  164,669  lbs.  to  329,932  lbs.  The  ei 
woollen  and  worsted  yam,  and  of  linen  yam, 
thus  stated : — 


Linen  Yarn. 

Woolln  u<l  W«nt 

y              ""^ 

"S* 

y                  ' 

Qnanlity. 

Value. 

Quantitr. 

1832 

lbs.  110,188 

£8,705 

lbs.2,204,4M  £3 

1833 

035,682 

72,006 

2,107,478    2 

1834 

1.533,323 

136,312 

1.861,814    Z 

1835 

2,611,215 

216,635 

2.357.3:«i    a 

1836 

4,574,504 

318,772 

2,.>I6,177    3: 

18:^7 

8.373,100 

479,307 

2.513.71S    33 

1838 

14,923.329 

746,163 

3,08.5.89-2    38 

18;J9 

16,314,615 

818,485 

3,;<2a«i  « 

1840 

17,733,575 

822,876 

3.796,frl4    « 

From  this  table  we  are  enabled  to  see  howrapif 
been  the  recent  progress  of  the  flax  trade.  In  1^ 
woollen  and  worsted  yarn  exported  was  twenty  ti« 
much  as  the  linen  yam ;  in  1840  the  latter  was  fourt 
as  much  as  the  former, 

YARNE.     rYoRitsHiRK.] 

YAROSLAW,  or   lAROSLAW,  an  extensive  « 
ment  of  European  Russia,  is  situated  between  iw* 
59°  N.  lat.  and  37°  45'  and  41=  20'  E.  lonR.    It »»  » 
on  the  north-west   by  Novogorod,  on  the  notify* 
Vologda,  on  the  east  by  Kostroma,  on  the  sou*'^ 
(limir,  and  on  the  west  by  Twer.    The  area,  acc*^ 
Koppen,  is  17,000  Engli.<.h    square  miles,  hut 
makes  it  only  13,500,  and  Schnitzler  thinks  ev*-','* 
high  an  estimate,  and  prefers  another,  which  C?* 
square   miles.      Koppen  however  is  the  lati-o** 
(1840).    The  population  of  this  government  is 
and  it  is  divided  into  10  circles. 

Face  of  the  Country  ;  Soil :  Climate. — Tli^ 
a  pretty  high   table-land,    but  level,  and  oit 
fied  by  some  ridges  of  low  hills  and  the  hxgV^ 
the  rivers.    The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
and  there  are  extensive  morasses,  and  some  ^^ 
which  are  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation.    C^S 
mould  is  seldom  met  with ;  but  there  are  no  ^^S 
pcrly  so  called.    The  hills  and  the  baaki  aT^ 
consist  of  strata  of  clay,  mari,  and  limeitoii^^ 
nineteen  rivers,  the  principal  is  tha  Vokili  w  "  '" 
liiL'  eovcrinnent  from  Twer,  nina  ■ifr;flsB  It  fl 
Mologii,  where  it  is  loll*  ^ 

then  tunia  to  the  r 
it  makes  a  anall 
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At  RyhinHk,  between  Mologaand  1  Irict  school  and  a  school  for  the  hiifher  branches  of  learning, 
ed  by  the  Stheksna.     All  the  rivers  uf    founded  in  1803,  by  Prince  Paul  Demidotf,  who  undowedlt) 


)W  into  the  Vols:a.    The  Mologa  and 
y  I'ar  Ihe  most  considerable.     The  lakes 

Tlie  largest  are  tliose  of  Hostow  lOr 
c:hl  miles  lon«;  and  about  five  and  a 
Nochesero.  There  are  many  rivulets : 
le  frovernraent  is  not  very  well  watered, 
tr  severe:  the  winter,  spring,  and  au- 
■mmer  short:  the  weather  is  pretty 
llity  of  the  air  is  very  favourable  to  ve- 
'health  uf  the  inhabitants. 
iral  I'roilucliorts  :Munu/tic(ure;  Trade. 
e  chief  oecupatiun  of  the  inhabitants, 
whole  only  moderately  fertile,  and  the 
r  frumsuflicienl  fur  the  consumption  of 
tion^h  the  ground  requires  to  be  well 
B  years,  yet  the  utmost  that  rye  and 
eted  to  yield  is  MXfold,  and  fceneraUy 
d.  Wheat  and  buckwheat  yield  only 
^U  and  peas  are  grown  in  lari^e  quan- 
ip  only  fur  domestic  u><e.  Horticulture 
ind  the  gaidens  abound  in  most  of  the 
Russia;  in  some  parts  they  are  raised 
y  to  leave  a  large  sui-plus  for  exporta- 
3herrie.s  thrive  in  the  southern  circles, 
:he  best  kinds.   The  forests  thiefly  con- 

aspen-trces,  and  underwood,  so  that 
sy  of  fuel ;  but  timber  for  building  is 
liaixlly  any  oaks,  and  very  few  pfnes 
nals  do  not  abound  :  the  bca-sts  of  pre^ 
'DXes,  and  foxes  :  the  fur-bearing  an>- 
tnai-tcns,  baclE[ers,  and  weasels ;  hares 


witii  a  capital  of  300,000  silver  rubles,  and  3U00  peasant) 
It  is  called  the  Demidoff  Lyceum,  accordin^f  to  the  revised] 
statutes,  which  were  carried  into  effect  in  18;W  ;   they  de^i 
termine  that  there  shall  be  a  director,  a  chaplain,  and.^ 
eight  professors,  and  that  the  number  of  students  on  Ih^j 
foundation,   who   are  boarded  and  educated   free  of  ex^ ' 
pense.  simll   be  forty.      Atler  their  education   is  com- 
pleted thi-y  enter  the  public  Ber\ice.    The  lyceum  has  a, 
vei-y  good  library.    There  are  in  tl^is  oily  eij(hteen  poor- 
houses,  a  fuundlinff  asylum,  and  a   Bible  Society.     The 
manufactureB   are   llourishing ;    the  linen    and    Kusaiaa ' 
leather  of  Yaroslaw  are  highly  eMeemed.     it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  civil  governor  of  the  pmvince,  and  of  th« 
militaiy  t,'overnor  of  Yaroslaw  and  Vologrda.     Its  trade  i«, 
very  considerable,  and  the   merchants  have  a  very  largv 
bazaar.    Tlie  population  is  28,500  inhabitants. 

The  othtT  towna  worth  notice  are  :  1.  /fu«/ou7.  situated 
on  tlie  lake  of  the  same  name  Totherwise  called  lake 
Nero),  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  Russia.  It  is  six 
English   miles  in   circuit,   which  shows  its  former  im^ 

fortance.     It  has  several  times  suffered  by  war  and  fire. 
I  now  consists  of  the  city  and  an  extensive  suburb.    The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  moat.     It  is  in  an 
unfavourable   situation,   bein^    low,   and    surrounded    by 
water  and  marshes.    The  archbishop  of  Yaroslaw  residee 
here,   where  he  has   his  principal   cathedral,  an  antient 
richly  adorned  edifice,  and  a  vast  palace,  with  a  seminaiy. 
There  arc  24  churches  in  the  city,  and  three  convents,  two 
of  monks  and  one  of  nuns.     BdMiles  the  bazaar  the  city 
contains  200  shops  and  above  1000  houses,  with  6500  in- 
habitants.   The  women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
The  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  very  !  The  tiade  is  very  considerable,  and  the  great  fair,  which 
iltlu  aU«Q!ion  is  paid  to  the  breeding  i  begins  at  the  end  of  February  and  continues  for  a  month, 
L  is  attended  by  at  least  40,000  Russians,  Armenians,  Grecka, 

Iperfluity  of  natural  productions;  but    and  Tartars,  who  bring  goods  to  the  value  of  14,000,000  of 

--'- " '•- '■- '    'rubles.    2.  UgtUsch,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  is 

likewise  an  antient  town,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  ie 
uncertain.  It  is  related  that  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Lithuanians  in  1607.  it  contained  liK)  churches,  12  con- 
vents,  and  30,000  houses.  The  fire  which  destroyed  it  at 
that  time  annihilated  its  property.  At  present  it  has  two 
convents,  23  churches,  and  a  fortress  built  of  wood.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  7000  in- 
habitants, who  have  a  considerable  trade,  and  some  manu- 
factures. 3.  Rybinsk,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
separate  article. 

(HasscI ;  Horschelmann  ;  Caunabich  ;  Schubert ;  Jk-hnitz- 
■ge  quaninies,  ana  norsenair;   me  im-  i  ler:  Krusenstern,  Del'Imtruction  publique  en  Ruuie,) 
;^',  salt,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial        Y.VRRIBA.     [Soodan.] 

YAKROW.      [SKLKllUi^iHlHK.] 

YA.S,SY.     [Moldavia.] 
YAZ(30,  river.     [Mississippi,  Statk  of.] 
YEAR.      Much   connected   with  this  article  is  lo   be 
found   in   KA/.E>DAn,   Pkriods  ok  Rk volution.    Moon. 
Si'.N,  Chuoxolooy,  TiWE,  Sec.    We  here  confine  ourselves 
to  inattei«  of  useful  reference  connected  with  the  lenglh 
and  subdivi^ons  of  the  year,  omitting  discussion  of  poinl* 
of  histor)',  which  do  not  directly  bear  upon  chronological 
reckoning. 
The  year  is,  rout^hly  speaking,  the  period  of  time  in 


trfluity  of  natural  productions :  but 
nilo  support  lliemselves  veiy  comfort- 
1  weaving,  both  of  flax  and  wool,  are 
1 ;  in  the  country  there  are  numbers  of 
ifacturc  gloves,  shoes,  and  cloaks  fur 
,  stocking.^  harness,  and  agricultural 
lense  quantities.  The  manufactories, 
^e  mostly  in  the  towns  and  the  dis- 
lohtow,  and  Uglitsch.  The  mannfac- 
len,  cotton,  i?ilK,  tobacco,  jiaper,  soap, 
;  are  many  tanneries.  The  principal 
re  Russia  leather,  sailcloth,  the  clotli 
nen,  cordage,  some  linseed  and  linseed 
K  quantities,  and  horsehair;  the  im- 
■fy,  salt,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial 
.  manufactures.  Tliis  gives  rise  to  a 
ro&law,  Rybinsk,  Rostow,  and  Uglitsch 
ure  in  ttiis  trade. 

re  almoet  all  Russians.  Tlie  men  are 
nd  the  women  very  agreeable  ;  'White 
LD  of  Yaioslftw.'  is  a  cotnnion  saying, 
lek  church,  under  tlie  archbishoi)  of 
Br,  whose  diocese  i»  of  the  second  class, 
Irishes.  The  schools  in  this  govern- 
e  university  of  Moscow.  Though 
ulually  increased  since  the  beginning 


date  quoted  by  Schnitzler  is  1835) 
a,  with  72  mastenj  and  2H1  scholars, 
fB  girls,  and  I)  ecclesiastical  schools, 
1 1607  scholars.  Krusenstern,  in  1837, 
information 


ation^is  still  in  a  very  backward  stale.  |  which  the  sun  makes  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  and  the 

seasons  of  agriculture  run  through  their  coui-se. 

A  xidereal  year  n  the  period  in  which  the  sun  movea 
from  astar  to  the  same  again  ;  thnl  i ..  Ih.-  u.leival  bctweea 
the  two  limes  when  the  sun  has  i  longitude  as  ■. 

given  star.     Tlie  mean  period  is -'^  '  13  mean  solar 

nital  of  the  government,  is  situated,  '  days,  or  JiGo'i  U''  fl""  U»'6-       .    .,      ,-        .       ... 

1  57''  TMJ'  N.  lat.  and  39'  30'  E.  long.,  I      A  tromcal  or  civii  year  i»  the  time  in  which  the  sun 

■      '       •    ■      Volga,  '  moves   from   Iho   vei-nol  emunox   to  tUe   vernal  eqninux 

again;  and  its  mean  Icngtli  is  3Go  2422414  mean  solar 

dav.^,  01 

hfts  a  fort  or  citadel,  which  is  in  the        I'he  </ 

£iwo  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a    from  it 


frontier,  on  the  bank  of  th 
oinc'd  by  the  Kotorosla,  which  issues 
itow.  It  is  an  open  town,  surrounded 
a  fort  or  citadel,  which  is  in  the 
itwo  rivers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
js  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  ita 
5^44  churches  and  three  monasteries, 
learance.  It  is  however  ill-built,  in  the 
\x  narrow  streets,  some  of  which  are 
istNct  by  which  the  town  is  entered  on 
"^  *  -  ifl  broad,  and  consists  of  hand- 
itutions  for  education  are,  an 


^:a41>*7. 

ti-ar  is  the  time  la  winch  the  suo  norea ' 
-est  point  to  the  earth)  to  its  pe- 
iigth  ia  36o-25ay98l  mean  wW 
3. 


ngee  a:. 

I  days,  or  .}(M  •  >'  ">        ,     ^      .i         ..,  ,     .  ^i 

The  tropical  rear  w  shoiter  than  the  suns  aclual  orti*' 
revolution,  or  tfie  sidereal  year,  becavist  the  t-quinoi  ajj 
slowly  backwaids  [Prxcessio.v],    and  thtrewre  Jj*^ 
meets  it  a^n  before  it  arrive*  at  lUe  point  »»  •JJV 
met  it  lart.    The  anomalistic  year   i»  loi.g«r^^^ 


pupils,  a  gj-mnosium,  &  di»-  (  d««^  jr««  »>««««  ^  Pengee  more,  ki^ 
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«an  M  not  nearest  to  the  earth  until  it  has  passed  the 
kicgitade  at  which  it  was  nearest  to  the  earth  before.  The 
tropical  year  is  the  year,  when  no  distinctive  term  is  ap- 
plied ;  for  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  positive  phenomenon 
on  which  the  seasons  depend,  though  [Wintxr]  it  may  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  it  is  then  that  the  succession  of 
seasons  begin». 

The  anomalistic  year  does  not,  and  from  the  theory  of 
gravitation  most  probably  cannot,  vary  by  any  quantity 
which  the  human  senses  could  appreciate;  but  the  si- 
dere^  and  tropical  years  vary  very  slowly  in  length,  the 
reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  slowly  increasing ;  so 
that  the  part  of  the  orbit  by  which  the  equinox  moves  tmck- 
wai-ds  to  meet  the  sun  becomes  greater,  or  the  duration  of 
the  year  less.  In  the  second  place,  the  gradual  motion  of 
the  equinox,  combined  with  that  of  the  perigee,  brings 
the  p«it  of  the  orbit  which  the  sun  is  saved  ftvm  perform- 
ing oy  the  recession  of  the  equinox  into  different  places 
with  respect  to  the  perigee  in  successive  years ;  so  that  the 
excepted  portion  is  in  different  years  what  would  have 
been  described  in  different  times.  The  second  considera- 
tion affects  the  sidereiJ  year  as  well  as  the  tropical ;  but 
since  in  both  cases  the  effect  is  very  small  and  slow,  a  few 
seconds  in  a  thousand  years,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do 
more  than  point  it  out  m  an  article  like  the  present  La- 
place makes  the  tropicalyear  to  be  13  seconds  shorter 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus. 

The  excess  of  the  tropical  year  over  363  days  has  been 
given  by  different  astronoiners  as  follows : — 


Euctemon  and  Meton    . 

Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 

Hindus 

Albatenius    . 

Walther 

Tycho  Brah£ 

rielambre 

Laplace         . 


0  18  57 

5  65  12 

5  5U  30 

5  40  24 

5  48  SO 

5  48  45 

5  48  51-6 

5  48  49-7 


Whether  the  present  len^h  of  the  tropical  year  can  be 
siud  to  be  determined  within  a  second,  we  cannot  collect 
from  the  writings  of  astronomers.  The  method  of  deter- 
mining this  len^h  is  by  carefully  observing  solstices  or 
equinoxes  (that  is,  times  when  the  sun  is  in  the  solstices 
or  equinoxes)  at  distant  periods,  and  taking  the  mean  year 
from  the  whole  interval  elapsed.  Unless  that  intei-val 
were  a  whole  revolution  of  the  solar  perigee  with  respect 
to  the  equinox,  the  real  mean  tropical  year  could  not  be 
determined,  from  observation  alone,  so  well  as  it  might  be. 

The  civil  year  must,  for  convenience,  begin  with  a  day, 
and  contain  an  exact  number  of  days.  But  any  exact 
number  of  days  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  old 
Egyptian  year  [Sothiac  Period],  namely,  that  the  seasons 
would  be  thrown  to  all  parts  of  the  year  in  succession. 
Those  who  lived  in  the  intense  heats  of  March  (when  that 
month  is  near  the  autumnal  equinox)  would  read  old 
poets  who  describe  the  spring  as  about  to  arrive  in  that 
month,  or  allude  to  the  past  winter,  and  that  before  the 
poets  would  have  become  properly  antieut :  this  alone 
would  be  worth  avoiding.  Of  the  mode  of  doing  it  we 
shall  presently  say  more,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  have  to 
observe  that  it  has  always  been  the  greater  source  of  diffi- 
culty to  combine  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  with  those  of 
the  sun. 

The  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  religions  all 
regulate  their  sacred  anniveisaries,  more  or  less,  by  the 
moon.  Various  nations  have  constructed  their  years  on 
the  lunar  revolution,  thoueh  most  of  them  have  accommo- 
dated their  years  to  the  solar  year  by  intercalated  months. 
Now  the  time  between  two  new  moons,  that  is,  the  ave- 
rage time,  is  29  •5303887  days,  or  about  2D.i  days.  If  then 
months  were  made  alternately  of  29  and  30  days,  twelve 
months  would  contain  3.54  da^s,  and  llf  days  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  Julian  year  of  3G5^  days.  This 
would  amount  to  more  than  a  month  in  three  years. 
Taking  the  most  exact  values  both  of  the  lunation  and  the 
solar  year,  and  applying  the  method  in  Fractions,  Con- 
tinued, it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  contains,  over  and 
above  twelve  lunations,  something  less  than  3  lunations  in 
8  years ;  more  exactly,  something  more  than  4  lunations 


in  1 1  yearn ;  more  exoctlr,  something  leas  than ' 
in  19  years ;  more  exactly  still,  something  mor 
lunations  in  334  years,  less  than  130  in  353,  bum 
in  687,  less  than  1396  in  3788.  Taking  the  J 
the  above  figures  should  be  changed  into  lea  ' 
of  8.  more  than  7  out  of  19,  leas  than  171  out  <x 
excess  of  7  lunations  in  19  yean,  which  varies 
from  the  truth,  whether  as  to  the  real,  Jul* 
Gregorian  year,  is  the  foundation  of  the  celd 
TONIC  Cycle,  which,  among  the  Qreeks  and  all 
derived  knowledge  from  them,haa  always  been 
tion  of  the  lunisolar  calendar.  It  b  now  well 
that  the  Metonic  moon,  and  not  that  of  the  hei 
referee  in  the  settlement  of  religious  festivals 
say,  a  moon  moving  uniformly  at  such  a  rate 
235  lunations  in  19  calendar  years. 

Owing  to  the  alternate  acceleration  and  ret 
the  sun's  motion  in  its  orbit,  the  lengths  of  the 
nomical  seasons  are  different,  as  follows : — 

fVom  vernal  equinox  to  summer  solstice  . 
From  summer  solstice  to  autumnal  equinox 
From  autumnal  equinox  to  winter  solstice . 
From  winter  solstice  to  vernal  equinox 

We  shall  now  state  the  principal  facts  conn 
the  years  of  the  nations  who  are  most  cooni 
history. 

The  Jews,  from  the  time  of  their  departure  f^ 
began  their  year  with  the  vernal  equinox  in  al 
reckoning,  retaining  the  old  beginning,  which 
autumnal  equinox,  in  all  civil  affairs.  In  both 
reckoned  from  the  new  moon  near  the  equ 
making  twelve  months  in  the  year,  each  of  29 1 
with  an  intercalaiy  montli  once  in  three  year 
cured  themselves  uom  the  necessity  of  any  bu 
sional  alteration.  They  might  have  gradually  a 
beginning  of  the  year  to  slide  away  bom  the  vc 
nox,  but  this  their  rites  prevented  them  from  d 
the  sacrifices  required  the  offering  of  various  sp 
agricultural  produce,  dependent  upon  season,  s 
times  of  the  year  :  the  necessity  of  being  pro 

?'oung  lambs,  for  instance,  at  the  Passover,  ob 
o  keep  this  feast  at  one  time  of  the  solar  year, 
it  at  the  full  moon  following  the  vernal  eqni 
they  managed  their  calendar  m  the  first  instant 
appear ;  but  as  we  know  they  once  depended  i 
ing  sight  of  the  new  moon  to  settle  the  begin 
month,  and  only  used  the  29  or  30  days  when  1 
their  object,  we  must  infer  that  they  were  in  tl 
making  corrections  frequently,  and  at  short  not 
could  be  done,  as  remarked  by  the  editor  of  4 
verifier  les  Dates,'  while  they  were  in  possessio 
tine,  and  within  reasonable  distance  of  e 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  astronomy  in  the 
writings,  nor  reason  to  infer  that  they  br 
knowledge  of  it  from  Egypt.  But  during  th« 
they  acquired  from  the  nations  among  whom 
thrown,  either  a  period  of  84  years  or  knowled 
struct  one.    Several  of  the  Fathers  mention  I 

Eeriod,  and  state  tliat  it  had  long  been  used  b; 
as  the  appearance  of  a  Calippic  Period  of  / 
but  a  day,  with  the  period  of  8  years  added, 
position  that  the  making  of  three  intercalary  m( 
additional  eight  years  would  have  an  error  of 
kind  from  this  contained  in  the  Calippic  i>eriod 
is  not  the  case,  and  84  years  is  really  not  so 
exact  number  of  lunations  as  76  years  all  but  a 
of  the  early  Christians  used  this  period,  and  tl 
tributed  to  the  confusion  on  the  subject  of  Eai 
afterwards  was  corrected  by  the  Council  of  Nict 
Tiie  modem  Jewish  calendar  is  regulated  by  t 
nineteen  years,  and  its  lunar  years  contain  vari 
ments  which  refer  to  the  religious  ceremoni 
present  usages  date  from  a.d.  333,  according  to 
account.  They  have  also  a  value  of  the  length 
tion  2^  12>>  44>"  3>,  which  is  within  a  tenth  of* 
the  truth.  This  has  been  stated  as  of  extraon 
rectness  by  those  who  forget  that  the  average 
much  more  easily  found  than  the  year.  Hippi 
Ptolemy  had  29<i  12>>  44<>>  3}* ;  reject  the  flacti 
so  often  done,  and  we  have  the  Jewish  value  * 
happens  that  Ptolemy  andHipporohus  hklfot^ 
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an  the  fraction  too  much,  this  saving  of  trouble  is 
lental  correction.  There  is  no  accompanying  value 
m's  motion  more  correct  tlian  that  imphed  in  the 
ear.  Oathe  Jewish  calendar,  see  the  Art  de  vM- 
Dates,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113,  and  also  the  Hebrew  work, 
id  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Sebastian  Munster, 
riwn  Hebraicum,  Basle,  1527. 
lebrew  months,  as  commonly  spelt  in  English,  are 
ra : — opposite  to  them  are  written  the  names  of  the 
months  in  which  they  severally  most  frequently 
'ith  their  number  of  days : — 


or  Abib 


March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 


30  days. 
29    — 
80    — 

29  — 

30  -^ 


lesvan,  or  Bui 
u  . 

t 


r  (intercalary) 


August,  29  or  30  — 
September,  30  — 
C)ctober,29or30— 
November,  29  or  30 
December,  29  — 
January,  30  — 
February,  29  — 
Februwy,     29    — 


e  Egyptian  year,  see  Sothiac  Period. 
velve  months  of  the  Athenian  lunar  year  bear  the 
;    names:    but  there  is  a  slight  difference  of 
ibout  the  order  in  which  they  come,  some  putting 
f(Mwy  before  Jlvavt^mtv,  and  some  after  it 


ifiauiv. 


irvwv, 

fUiM', 


30  days 

29 

30 

29 

30 

29 


ra^qXiwv,        30  da}rs 
' AvQttmjptuv,  29     — 
'EXa^ij/SoXiwv,  30     — 
Movwxiuv,      29     -^ 
8apyi;Xiwv,      30     — 
Snpo^oputfv,     29    — 
iterc^teiy  month  was  a  second  Ilotniltmv  of  30 
:  is  said  that  antiently  there  were  thirty  days  in 
nth,  but  that  Solon  first  established  the  alternation 
'.  29  days,  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  evv  cat  via, 
new  (moon).    The  shorter  months  were  called 
mXm),  Uie  longer  months  full  (vXqpf  ic) ;  and  these 
re  been  genenilly  adopted  by  chronologers.    .The 
hich  a  month  was  intercalated  was  called  ln^oKt- 
^oJU/Muoc,  and  hence  the  word  embolismic,  which 
ttly  used  in  the  same  way. 
jnth  was  divided  into  three  decads,  the  first  two 
lys  each,  the  third  of  ten  or  nine.    The  first  day 
ryia,  the  second  was  Itvripa  cora/uvov  fitivoi,  and  so 
eleventh  was  vpurti  luaovvros  iirivbi,  or  vpdrrri  (T< 
d  so  on  up  to  the  last,  which  was  lUdc.    The 
waa  irpMni  ii^  tUdlt  and  so  on;  the  30th  was 
But  the  third  decad  was  also  reckoned  by  count- 
rards  from  the  new  moon  thus :  the  21st  day  was 
ivdrn  ^vowot  [ttivog,  according  as  there  were 
lys  in  uie  de(»d.    The  last  day,  whether  29th  or 
itni  got  via. 

is  tome  doubt  whether  originally  the  first  of 
bmaa  was  the  day  of  the  new  moon  nearest  to  the 
io1stice,or  next  after  it :  this  must  have  depended 
)de  Of  intercidation.  It  is  enough  for  most  pur- 
OMw  that  the  Attic  rear  began  near  the  summer 
(Clinton,  Fcut.  Hellen.,  Introduction.) 
be  intercalations,  there  is  an  old  period  mentioned 
ean  (Jurqptc),  with  an  intercalary  month  of  30 
t  «ms  also  called  rpurtjpi'c,  because  the  intercala- 
ia evervthird  year,  including  that  of  the  former 
lion.  This  year  was  with  respect  to  the  sun  more 
tap)  too  long.  There  was  also  a  tetra-etcris,  but 
Tenwctable  period  was  the  octa-eteris  of  Clco- 
a  wbich  three  months  of  30  days  each  were  inter- 
B  B  jean,  namely,  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 
ta(g6  jtai  of  this  period  was  wrong  by  1^  hours 
BBCt  to  the  son,  and  1^  days  with  respect  to  the 
The  Hetomc  and  Callippic  periods  followed  (b.c. 
S30).  The  latter  was  but  little  used  compared 
i  fininer,  which  intercalated  7  months  in  19  years. 
;  Fkuoos  op  Retolutiox.]  It  is  not  certain 
e  jean  of  intercalation  were. 
on^bte  Roman  calendar,  as  it  stood  immocliately 
e  «awt  of  An;pstus,  correctins^  the  use  which  had 
■A*  -tt  Om  edict  of  Julius  Caviar,  is  as  follows : — 
■"*TB  ■Htfaa,  Jaaoaiiiu.  Februaiius  Miutimi. 


Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius,  Julius,  Augustus,  September 
October,  November,  December.  The  first  of  each  month 
is  its  kalends,  Kalendut  Jiiiiuariif,  Febiuarise,  ike.  The 
number  of  days  in  each  iiionth  is  well  known  by  the  old 
rhvme.  The  13th  ot°  some  months,  the  15th  of  oUiei-s,  is 
called  the  day  of  the  Ides  '  Idus):  and  the  ninth  day  before 
the  Ides  inclusive  is  called  the  nones  ;Noiite),  and  every 
day  is  reckoned  by  its  position  with  resptct  to  the  next 
bimply  denominate  day,  be  it  Kalends,  Nouvs,  ur  Ides. 
Thus  the  third  day  before  the  Nunes  of  January,  the  day  uf 
the  Nones  itself  countint;  as  one,  is  antti  diem  tf^rtium  uo»vis 
Januarins,  a  singular  mode  of  speech,  which  dues  nut  appear 
to  have  been  fully  explained.  It  is  (^vneially  rendered  as 
if  it  were  diem  tertium  ante  Nonas  Janiiarias,  the  third  day 
before  the  Nones  of  January.  These  designations  are  nsually 
written  in  a  contracted  form  in  the  manuscripts,  and 
these  contractions  are  usually  all  that  are  to  be  found 
in  chronological  works.    (See  Gellius,  iii.  2.) 
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Junnariiu. 

Kal.  Jan. 
iv.  Non.  Jan. 
iii.         „ 
Prid.Non.Jan. 
Non  .Jan. 
viii.  Id.  Jan. 
vli.        „ 

VI. 

V.  „ 

iv. 

iii. 

Pridie 

Id.  Jan. 

xix.  Kal.  Feb. 

xviii.     „ 

xvii.      „ 

xvi.       „ 

XV. 

xiv.  „ 
xiii.  „ 
xu.        „ 

XI. 
X. 

IX.  „ 
viii.  „ 
vii.  „ 
vi. 

V.  „ 

iv. 

111. 

Prid.Kal.Feb. 

Aprilis. 

Kal.  April, 
iv.  Non.April. 
iii. 

Prd.Non,Apr. 
NoiLApril. 
viii.       „ 
rii.        0 
▼L        n 

7-  n 

IT.  „ 

iii.        „ 
Prid-Id.April. 
Id.  Aoril. 
xviii.Kal.Mai. 
xvii.      „ 
xvi.       „ 

XV.  » 

XIV,  „ 

xiii.  „ 
xii.        „ 

XI,  „ 

X.  „ 

IX.  „ 

viii.  „ 

vii.  „ 

vi,  „ 

V.  „ 

iv.  „ 

iii.  ., 
Pfid.Kal..MRi. 


Februarliu. 

Kal.  Feb. 
iv.  Non.  Feb. 
iii. 

Pridie  Non.  Feb. 
Non.  Feb. 
viii.  „ 

vii.  „ 

vi. 

V.  „ 

iv. 
iii. 
Prid 


XVI. 
XV. 

xiv. 

xiii. 
xii. 
xi. 

X. 

ix. 

viii. 

vii. 

vi. 

v. 

iv. 

iii. 

Prid 


.  Id.  Feb. 

Id.  Feb. 

Kal.  Mart. 


Kal.  Mait. 


Maim. 

Kal.  Mai. 
vi.  Non.  Mai. 
V.  „ 

iv. 

iii.  „ 

Prid.  Non.  Mai. 
Non.  Mai. 
viii.         „ 
vii.  „ 

vi.  „ 

V.  „ 

iv. 
iii. 
Prid. 


*  » 


Id.  Mai. 

Id.  Mai. 
xvii.  Kal.  Jun. 
xvi.  „ 

XV.  „ 

xiv.  „ 

xiii.  „ 

xii.  „ 

xi.  „ 

X.  „ 

ix.  „ 

viii.  „ 

vii.  „ 

vi.  „ 

;  iv. 

'  iii.  „ 

\  Piid.  K-a\.  .V\\\. 


MaitiM. 

Kal.  Mart. 

vi. 

V. 

IV. 
lU. 

Prid.  Non.  Mart. 
Non.  Mart, 
viii.  Id.  Mart, 
vii. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

111. 

Prid.  Id.  Mart. 
Id.  Mart, 
xvii.  Kal.  April, 
xvi. 

XV. 
XIV. 

xiii. 
xu. 

XI. 
X. 
IX.  „ 

vui.  „ 

vu.  „ 

VI.  „ 

V. 

IV.  „ 

111. 

Prid.  Kal.  April. 

Jiiniu*. 

Kal.  Jun, 
iv,  Non.  Juni. 
iii-  „ 

Prid.  Non.  Jun. 
Non.  JuiL 
viii.  „ 

vii.  „ 

vi.  „ 

V.  „ 
iv.  „ 
iii.  „ 
Prid.  Id.  Jun. 

Id.  Jun. 
xviii.  Kal.  Jul. 
xvii.         „ 
xvi.  „ 

XV. 

xiv. 

xiii.  „ 

xii.  „ 

xi.  „ 

,x. 

■IX,  „ 

viii.  „ 

vii.  „ 

VI.  „ 

IV,  M 


\v>\.. 
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31 
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lU 
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24 
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31 


JuUu. 

Kal.  Jul. 
vi.  Non.  Jul. 
V.  „ 

iv.-        „ 
iii. 

Prid.Non,Jul. 
Non.  Jul. 
viii.  Id.  Jul. 
vii.         „ 
vi.         „ 
v.  ,, 

iv.         „ 
iii.         ,, 
Prid.  Id.  Jul. 
Id.  Jul. 
xvii.Kal.Aug. 
xvi.        „ 

XV.  „ 

xiv.  „ 

xiii.  „ 

xii.  „ 

xi.  „ 

X.  „. 

ix.  „ 

viii.  „ 

vii.  „ 
vi. 

V.  „ 

iv.  „ 

iii.  „ 
Prid.Ka1.Aug. 

October. 

Kal.  Oct. 
vi.  Non.  Oct. 
V.  „ 

iv.         „ 
iii.         » 
Prid.Non.Oct, 
Non.Oct. 
viii.  Id.  Oct. 
vii.         „ 
vi.  „ 

V.  „ 

iv.         „ 
iii.  „ 

Prid.  Id.  Oct. 
Id.  Oct. 
xvii.Kal.Nov. 
xyi.       „ 

XV.  „ 

xiv.  „ 

xiii.  „ 

xii.  „ 
xi. 

X.  „ 

ix.  „ 

viii.  „ 

vii.  „ 

vi.  „ 

V.  „ 

iv.  „ 

iii.  ,. 
Prid.Kal.Nov, 


Augvitof. 

Kal.  Aug. 
iv.  Non.  Aug. 

Kfd.  Sept. 
iv.  Non.  Sept. 

iii.            » 
Prid.  Non.  Aug. 
Non.  Aug. 
viii.    Id.  Aug. 

iii.           „ 
Prid.  Non.  Sept. 
Non.  Sept. 
viii.  Id.  Sept. 

vii.           „ 

vii.          „ 

vi.            » 

vi. 

v.             „ 

V.                „ 

iv.            t, 

iv.           „ 

iii. 

Prid.  Id.  Aug. 

Id.  Aug. 

xix.  Kal.  Sept. 

iii.           „ 
Prid.  Id.  Sept. 
Id.  Sept, 
xviii.  Kal.  Oct. 

xviii.       „ 

xvii.         „ 

xvii. 

xvL          „ 

xvi.         „ 

XV.             „ 

XV.               „ 

xiv.          „ 

xiv.          „ 

xiii.         „ 

xiii.          „ 

xii. 

xii.          „ 

xi.            „ 

xi.            „ 

X.                 w 

X,                „ 

ix.            „ 

ix. 

viii,         » 

viii.          „ 

vii.           » 

vii.           „ 

vi.            „ 

vi.            „ 

V.                „ 

V.               ,, 

iv. 

iv.            „ 
iii.            „ 

in.           „ 
Prid.  Kal.  Oct. 

Prid.  Kal.  Sept. 

November. 

Kal.  Nov. 

iv.  Non.  Nov. 

iii. 

Prid.  Non,  Nov. 

Non.  Nov. 
viii.  Id.  Nov. 
vii.  ,. 

vi.  „ 

V.  „ 

iv.  „ 

ui.  „ 

Prid.  Id.  Nov. 

Id.  Nov. 
xviii.  Kal.  Dee. 
xvii. 
xvi.  „ 

XV.  „ 

xiv.  „ 

xiii.  „ 

xii.  „ 

xi.  ,, 

X.  „ 
ix. 

viii.  „ 

vii.  „ 

vi.  „ 

V. 

iv. 

iii.  „ 

Prid.  Kal.  Dec. 


December. 

Kal.  Dec. 
iv.  Non.  Dec. 
iii.  „ 

Prid.  Non.  Dec. 

Non.  Dec, 
viii.  Id.  Dec. 
vii.  „ 

vi.  „ 

V.  ,. 

iv.  „ 

iii. 
Prid.  Id.  Dec. 

Id.  Dec. 
xix.  Kal.  Jan. 
xviii.        „ 
xvii.         „ 
xvi.  „ 

XV. 

xiv.  „ 

xiii  „ 

xii.  „ 

xi.  „ 

X.  „ 

IX.  „ 

viii.  „ 

vii.  „  • 

vi.  „ 

V.  „ 

iv.  „ 

iii.  „ 

Prid,  Kal.  Jan. 


'file  intercalary  year,  when  intro<luced  by  Csesar,  had  the 
additional  day  bestowed  upon  it  by  doubling  the  sixth  day 
before  the  kalends  of  Maroii  v'whence  the  year  was  called 
bissextile)  [Uissbxtilk]  :  so  that  the  month  of  Febmary 
ended  thus — 

Kal,  Mart. 

Kal.  Mart,  poster. 

Kal.  Mart,  prior. 

Kal.  Mart. 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


vii. 
vi. 
vi. 

V. 

iv.  „ 

ill.  >, 

Prid.  Kal. 


Mart. 


There  was  thus  ante  diem  sextum  kalendas  Martias  pos- 
ter iorein  and  ante  diem  sextum  kalendas  Martias  pridrem. 
The  general  rules  of  this  ckimsy  calendar  are,  that  the  ides 
are  (Jn  the  15th  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  on 
the  13th  of  all  the  other  months:  that  the  nones  ete  always 


on  the  eighth  day  befbra  the  ides,  acemifing  to  t 
of  counting :  thM  the  kalends  are  always  on  the 
of  the  month:  and  that  the  intermediiSte  days  i 
bered  as  far  as  numbering  is  reqtured,  backwaras 
Kalends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  each  of  these  reckonin 
dayin  countingbackwards  from  it. 

l^e  originalRoman  year  is  irariooaly  stated  by 
at  twelve  and  ten  months:  the  latter  seems  the 
ported,  and  the  old  year  wanted  Jannazy  and 
and  had  Qoinctilis  and  Seztilis  in  place  of 
August :  these  two  months  yielded  Ihev  names  t 
the  two  emperors  who  reformed,  the  calendar. 
Tarquin  introduced  what  was  meant  fur  a  lunt 
355  dajrs.  The  year  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  mo 
lated  to  the  solar  year  by  the  decemTira :  but  1 
great  deal  of  discussion  upon  all  these  points,  wb 
be  Quite  out  of  place  in  anything  but  an  historic 
In  tne  year  45  b.c.  the  correction  made  by  Juli 
with  the  assistance  of  Sosoobnrs,  was  introdueec 
ceding  year  having  being  lengthened  into  441 
order  probably  that  the -new  sera  might  fall  a 
moon  following  the  shortest  day.  The  pontifio 
who  came  after  Julius  Csesar  mistook  the  mean 
correction :  by  a  bissextile  every  fourth  jear  the 
was  meant  one  every  fourth  year,  counting  the  It 
tile,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  Caesar 
which  the  four&  numbers  beginning  from  1  w 
not  5,  0, 13,  &c.,  but  4,  7, 10,  &c.  Ilua  was  cor 
Augustus,  when  Pontifex  Maximus  in  b.c.  8,  wlu 
that  three  bissextiles  from  that  date  should  b 
(being  as  many  as  had  been  then  superadded  f 
calendar  in  years  preceding),  and  that  the  mista 
be  avoided  in  future. 

No  further  chronological  difficulty  occurred 
third  centuiy,  when  disputes  about  the  mode  of  i 
ing  Easter-day  began  to  perplex  the  Christian  v 
is  commonly  stat^  that  the  Council  of  Nice  n 
adjustment  which  lasted  until  the  Gregorian  refn 
This  is  not  correct:  the  council,  according  to  Eum 
others,  only  ordained  that  all  Christians  should  kei 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  referred  it  to  the  j 
of  Alexandria  to  settle  what,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  the  subject,  that  day  should  be  in  e 
ticular  year.  By  what  follows,  it  appears  that  thii 
adopted  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  he  certainly  a 
have  done  better,  having  no  licence  to  make  a  fii 
independent  of  the  new  moon. 

The  Gregorian  reformation  (so  called;  we  will  i 
to  give  reasons  for  our  protest  against  the  word 
consequence  of  the  desire  that  the  seasons  sbo 
main  in  the  same  months  for  ever.  The  Julian  e 
gave  a  year  which  is  too  long  at  the  rate  of  3  dajn 
years  nearly.  At  this  rate,  in  24,000  years  midsunu 
midwinter  would  have  fallen  in  December  and  Ju 
was  not  so  much  to  avoid  this,  as  to  keep  the  n 
festivals  in  the  same  parts  of  the  year,  that  is,  intb 
kinds  of  weather,  that  the  correction  was  insisted  ot 
advocates.  The  change  had  been  discussed  b^  iaSt 
and  even  by  councils  during  preceding  centuries,  ■ 
finally  decided  on  by  Gregory  XIII.,  with  the  antb( 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1582  the  reformation  *»  • 
into  eflPect :  ten  days  were  struck  out  of  the  red 
that  which  would  nave  been  the  5th  of  Octotxr 
denominated  the  15th,  so  that  the  days  5,  6, 7, 8, 9, 
12,  13,  14  of  October,  1582,  never  existed  in  Iti 
Spain,  which  accepted  the  change  as  soon  u 
decreed.  Some  other  countries,  as  France,  which « 
it  in  the  year  1582,  but  not  so  early,  had  to  ni*l| 
changes  accordingly.  See  Stylb  for  the  times  of  •< 
in  different  countries. 

There  was  one  incorrectness  about  this  put 
change,  but  not  of  any  detriment.  The  equinox 
the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  on  the  21st  of  Mv 
the  suppression  of  ten  days  was  meant  to  make  tt»( 
vibrate  between  the  2l8t  and  22nd.  But  in  imBt 
the  Alphonsine  tables,  which  were  connlteat  ■! 
by  a  day  in  this  matter,  and  eleven  daya  ahoidllii 
suppressed.  The  consequence  is  [Panon  or  " 
p.  449],  that  the  equinox  vibrates  " 
21.st  of  March. 

Leaving  out  the  parts  of  the  On 
relate  to  Easter,  we  proceed  to  ** 
of  intercalation.    This  is  as  fi* 


YEA 


Y  K  A 


livisib'e  by  4  is  leap-year,  except  only  when 
ends  with  00,  in  which  ctuse  it  is  not  leap-year, 
1  the  preceding  figures  are  divisible  by  4. 
J  not  leap-year,  but  1600  is.  If  we  liike  the 
value  ol'  the  length  of  the  year,  36524'22414 
days,  and  apply  the  method  in  Fractions, 
vre  shall  see  that  the  excess  of  the  real  year 
of  3CS  days  is  something  less  than  1  day  in 
e  than  7  in  29,  less  than  8  in  33*.  more  than 
ind  leas  than  242  in  999.     This  la»t  exceus. 

999  years,  is  so  very  correct,  tlmt  it  is  most 
it  Gregory's  advisers  did  not  know  it,  lor  Ihey 
t  case  have  adopted  it  and  saddled  our  world 
troublesome  omission  of  intercalations  for  the 
sterity  of  fifty  thousand  years  hence.     As  it  is, 

1000  mean  Gregorian  years  above  as  many 
is  242'5  days :  it  would  have  been  nearer  the 
been  242-242  days.  Accordingly  1000  mean 
an  arc  too  long  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  day  ; 
tly,  3600  years  give  an  error  of  a  day.  De- 
wed that  the  Anni  Domini  3G0O,  7200, 10.800, 
lot  be  leap-years,  which  they  are  to  be  in  the 
iendar.  If  the  world  should  last  till  a.d.  3G0O, 
correction  will  be  called  by  Delambre's  name  : 
■J  should  then  have  perished,  still  more  will 
resent  article,  so  that  there  Is  no  use  in  press- 

>ean  years  have  been  made  to  begin  at  such 
ods,  that  the  historical  inquirer  is  frequently 
e  have  mentioned  those  which  relate  to  our 
SRiODs  OF  Revolution,  p.  449.  The  2yth  of 
le  Ist  of  Januarj',  the  1st  of  March,  the  25th 
i  Easter,  have  all  been  in  use. 
to  the  common  year  as  it  now  stands,  there 
hings  which  it  will  be  usefjil  to  remember. 
[ly  lorbear  to  auote  the  verses  which  are  so 
use,  but  we  will  do  it  from  a  version  of  1596, 
cal  work : — 


f 


Tliirtie  data*  hath  Sfplralier, 
Aprill,  June,  and  NoremtM^r, 
Frliriuiriv  ritfitt  nod  twrnlie  ulonr, 
AU  the  rnt  iLutic  and  oue. 


TO  ye,ir  begins  and  ends  on  the  same  day  of 
ip-year  ends  on  the  next  day.  Thus  1843. 
ip-year,  ends  on  Sunday,  as  it  began  :  had  it 
ur,  it  would  have  ended  on  Monday.  Many 
Stall  the  year  52  weeks  are  hardly  aware  that 
fend  a  day,  or  when  leap-year,  two  days. 
Il  day  of  the  month  without  an  almanac,  it  is 
3  know  the  first  day  in  each  month  which 
!  name  as  the  firat  day  of  the  year,  as  in  the 


aiy,  October, 

iJ,  July, 

tcmber,  Dec«mber, 

» 

raary,  March,  November, 

:ust. 


are  of  the  same 
name. 


e  present  year  (1843)  all  the  days  juat  mcn- 
noays,  the  same  as  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
1  could  be  connected  by  some  decent  dog- 
«  that  already  quioted.  any  one  who  remem- 
;i1d  only  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  name  in  the 
first  day  of  the  current  year,  and  would  thtts 

to  start  from  in  every  month.  In  leap-year 
means  3,  &c.  for  every  month  after  Fcbruar)'. 
imedan  year  is  one  of  twelve  lunar  months,  of 
^8  alternately,  the  last  montli  however  having 

ircalary  years.    To  keep  the  months  to  the 

feycle  of  thirty  years  is  used,  in  which  tliere 

ircalated  years,  being 

;  7,  10,  13,  16,  18,  21,  24.  26,  29, 
^is  makes  a  very  good  lunar  cycle ;  it  snp- 
Avs  to  l)i<  an  exact  number  of  lunations, 
:  a  hundredth  of  a  day,  giving  an 
1    -  aw.    Of  course  the  Mohammedan 

^ii-  ^^^^^;^u»ln^r  retrofrniding  through  the  dif- 
mode  given  in 

8  d»}  5  In  33  your* 
Her  tlwD  th«  Or^ 


Turkey,  p.  405,  does  very  well  to  determine  the  com- 
mencement, except  that  when  tlu*  ("hristian  yea»'  con 
tains  the  commencements  of  two  Mohamuicdun  ycaiis, 
the  iiile  will  only  give  one:  the  other  however  may 
easily  be  inferred.  When  the  compan&on  of  dates  is 
to  be  very  close,  no  easy  nilc  will  be  sufficient,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  either  to  the  list  in  the  'Art  da 
verifier  les  Dates,'  or  to  the  rule  and  supplementary 
tables  in  the  '  Companion  to  the  Aljjanac"  for  IR'X). 
The  year  I  of  the  Ifegira  begins  from  July  10.  622.  and 
the  year  1260  begins  January  10,  1844.  But  from  and 
aJtet-  the  year  a.d.  15ft3  ^991  of  the  Hegirai  the  'Art  de 
vt'-rificr  les  Dales"  gives  two  commencements  for  every 
year  (the  second  twelve  days  later  than  the  fiiist  ,  whicii 
are,  it  says,  accoitling  to  the  old  calendar  arul  the  new 
one:  no  mention  is  made  of  this  distinction,  that  \\v  can 
find,  in  the  introduction  to  that  work,  nor  in  other  common 
sources.  Our  '  Nautical  Almanac'  gives  llie  coiunuiice- 
ments  according  to  the  new  tnlendar. 

The  unwise  attempt  made  by  the  French,  duiing  their 
first  Revolution,  to  alter  the  names  and  dispositions  of  the 
years  and  months,  might  now  be  quietly  couMgiied  to  ob- 
livion, if  it  were  not  that  many  excellent  works  bear  the 
revolutionary  dates  upon  their  title-pages,  and  political 
occurrences  are  frequently  refen-ed  to  them  during  the 
short  period  of  their  florescence.  The  year  1  of  this  |>eriud 
was  made  to  begin  September  22, 175*2  ;  each  period  ol  four 
yeaj-s,  or  Franciad,  had  an  Olympic  or  bissextile  at  its  end. 
The  three  omitted  leap-years  of  the  Gregorian  correctiun 
were  found  by  the  wime  rule  as  before,  relatively  to  the 
years  ending  with  (X):  and  the  4lX)0lh  year  was  not  to  bo 
leap-year.  The  year  consisted  of  12  moiitlu)  of  30  days 
each,  with  five  sacred  days  at  the  end,  dedicated  to 
Virtue,  Genius,  Ijihour,  Opinion,  and  Keward  ;  the  bi  sex- 
tile  day  being  apnroprinted  every  fourth  year  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  ijath  of  liberty.  Each  month  had  three 
decads.     The  months  were — ■ 


Vendimiaire 
Brumaire  , 
Friraaire    . 
Nivose 
Pluviose    . 
Vcntose     . 


Tlie  sense  of  this  nomenclature  was  exceeded  by  the  wit 
of  i\u  English  naiddy,  in  which  the  winter  months  were 
called  Freezy,  Wheezj",  Breezy;  wc  forget  the  rest. 

The  years  were  as  follows : — 


Ik'i;inuiiix 

1h%iaainfs 

Sept.  22 

Germinal 

March  21 

Oct.  22 

Fl.>r<?al    . 

April  20 

Nov.  21 

Pi  airial   . 

May  20 

Dec.  21 

Messidor 

June  19 

Jan.  20 

Fervidor  or 

, 

July  19 

Feb,  19 

Thermidor 

Fructidor 

Aug.  18 

An  I, 

„  II. 

„  III. 

„  IV. 

,.  V. 

„  VI. 

„  VTI. 


Beg-inniatf 


Sept. 


•» 


1792 

An  VIII. 

1793 

.,  IX. 

1794 

..    X. 

1795 

„   XI. 

1796 

..   XII. 

1797 

„   XIII, 

1798 

..   XIV. 

Sept.  22,  1799 
„  1800 
„  1801 
„  1802 
„  1803 
1804 
„    1805 

its  days;  for  on  Jan.  1, 


But  An  XIV.  did  not  live  half 
ISOO.  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  resumed,  and  the  re- 
public, which  had  legislated  for  the  4000lh  year  of  its  ex- 
istence by  name,  wore  its  own  livery  just  one  day  and  a 
quarter  for  every  one  of  those  years. 

YEAST,  or  FERMENT,  a  sid)slance  which  is  depo>itod 
in  an  insoluble  state  during  the  U'rmcnlntion  of  wine, 
beer,  and  vegetable  juices.  Tliis  substance,  «s  i.s  well 
known,  is  employed  to  produce  I'ermentHfion  in  saccharine 
solutions.  According  to  Liebiff,  the  insoluble  port  »f 
yeast  does  not  cause  fermentation,  for  he  stales  thai  if  it 
be  'carefully  washed  with  water,  care  being  taken  that  it 
is  always  covered  with  water,  the  residue  doe«  not  produce 
fermentation.' 

Neither,  according  to  the  same  authority,  does  the  so- 
luble paii  of  veast  excite  feraientnlion  until  it  has  been 
allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  to  remain  some 
lime  exposed  to  its  action  ;  if  in  thw  st.-»fn  it  be  intrwhiced 
into  a  Holution  of  sugar,  it  proil 

Yeast  is  a  product  of  the  di  ' 

when  added  to  a  solution  of  p- ^-i-,   n    ^liu^,.l    •  •  " 

appeare:  but  when  added  to  vegctalile  ]u\co*  whirh  >^-^ 
tain  •'luten  as  well  as  sugar,  it  is  rcprodnced  by  \\\edet^ 
jiosition  of  the  gluten,  in  Uie  same  way  an  it  wui  c>nt5*^ 
termed.  ^ 

<0« 
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According  to  Professor  Gnihani,  the  action  of  yeast  and 
all  otlier  feniients  is  destroyed  by  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  by  alcohol,  by  acids,  salts  of  morcm-y,  sulphu- 
rous acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  by  aromatic  sub- 
stances, volatile  oils,  and  particularly  empyreumatic  oils, 
smoke,  and  a  decoction  of  cofiee;  these  bodies  in  some 
cases  combining  with  the  ferments  or  effecting  their  de- 
composition. 
YEDO.     [.Tapan.] 

YEKATERINOSLAW.  [Ekatemnoslaw.] 
YELL.  [Shetland,  Isles  of.] 
YELLOW.  [Calico  Printing  ;  Dyeing.] 
YELLOW  FEVEIl,  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  America,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe  on  the  soutliern  shores  of 
Spain.  The  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  these  countries, 
its  great  fatality,  and  the  moilality  it  produces  in  navies 
and  amiics,  have  attracted  much  attention  towards  it  both 
from  governments  and  medical  men.  Tliis  disease  has 
b(U'ii  described  under  other  names,  such  as  typhus  icterodes, 
Rulam  fever,  bilious  remitting  fever,  voraito  negro,  vomito 
pricto,  endemial  casus,  mal  de  grain,  &c.  Although  this 
disease  has  a  very  distinct  history,  and  can  be  easily  dis- 
linguishcd  by  the  mass  of  symptoms  it  presents,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  give  in  a  few  words  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
detinition.  Dr.  Gillkrest,  one  of  the  most  recent  writers 
on  this  subject,  gives  the  following  definition :  a  disease 
in  .which  '  yellowness  of  the  skin,  partial  or  general,  and 
towards  the  fatal  termination,  vomiting  of  a  black  or  dark 
brown  fluid,  are  frequent  though  by  no  means  constant 
occurrences.'  Such  a  definition  would  be  of  little  use  for 
distinguishing  the  disease,  and  perhaps  after  all  it  will  be 
found  that  yellow  fever  is  only  a  modiilcation,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  some  primary  form  of  disease  in 
which  all  fevers  originate.  It  is  certain  that  this  disease 
has  many  symptoms  in  common  with  other  fevers,  and  that 
it  assumes  the  types  of  the  common,  continued,  remittent, 
and  intermittent  fevers. 

It  has  only  been  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  this  disease  has  attracted  much  exclusive  attention, 
and  on  this  account  some  writers  regard  this  disease  as  one 
altogether  of  modern  origin,  and  tix  the  date  of  its  genera- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But 
although  no  accurate  account  of  this  disease  as  distinguished 
from  other  fevers  exists,  previous  to  its  appc.irance  in  the 
island  of  Granada,  in  1793,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  records  of  the  occurrence  of  destructive  fevers  in  those 
districts  in  which  the  yellow  fever  now  occurs,  refer  to  the 
same  disease. 

The  attack  of  yellow  fever  is  mostly  preceded  by  well- 
marked  premonitory  symptoms.  For  two  or  three  days 
previous  to  the  attack  there  is  a  dcpiOFsion  of  spirits  and 
an  unnatural  inactivity  without  any  sufficient  accountable 
cause.  There  is  sometimes  nausea,  with  a  creeping  chilli- 
ness, and  pains  in  the  loins,  back,  arms,  logs,  and  head. 
The  eyes  are  suffused,  dull,  and  heavy,  and  the  sight  is 
dim  and  sometimes  double.  There  is  often  slight  cimfu- 
.»;ion  of  mind  and  a  kind  of  drowsy  restlessness.  The  appe- 
titi"  is  bad,  the  taste  is  perverted,' and  the  bowels  arc  eitlicr 
confined  or  relaxed.  The  skin  is  in  some  cases  pernia- 
lUMitly  drj-,  or  there  may  be  .sweating  after  slight  flushes  of 
heat.  The  pul.sc  varies  considerably:  it  may  be  small, 
(jnii'k,  and  irregular,  or  soft  and  full.  Such  symptoms  do 
not  however  always  occur,  and  sometimes  the  patient  is 
seized  immediately  with  a  shivering,  the  indication  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  worst  symptoms.  Sometimes  during 
this  premonitory  .stage  there  may  exist  a  yellowness  of 
the  eyes  and  of  the  skin,  and  also  a  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter. 

The  commencement  of  the  febrile  attack  mostly  takes 
place  at  night ;  after  the  shivering,  a  state  of  general  excile- 
ituMit  takes  jjlace,  which  sometimes  increa-ses  to  a  very  dis- 
tressing and  unmanageable  extent.  Pains  occur  in  the 
head,  in  the  eyeballs,  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  cramps 
in  the  gastrociiemic  muscles.  The  patient  prefers  the 
recumbent  position  and  lies  upon  his  back,  but  is  in  a  state 
of  great  restlessness,  iVccjuently  throwing  his  arms  about, 
more  especially  above  his  head.  The  face  is  usually 
flushed,  sometimes  of  a  crimson  hue,  and  occasionally 
swollen  so  as  to  appear  bloated  and  heavy.  The  eye  has 
;%  heavy  drunken  appearance,  is  injected,  swollen,  and 
moistened  with  tears  ;  Uie  pupil  is  generally  permanently 
dilated,  and  the  balJa  seem  protruded  as  if  they  would  start 


from  their  sockets.    The  skin  is  in  most  casts  flushed. liy. 
and  warmer  than  natural.    The  pulse  is  acceleruitd,  sj:!, 
full,  and  compressible ;  in  some  cases  however  it  is  u-- 
usually  slow,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  iLin  u 
unnaturally  cool.    The  tongue  is  swoHen  and  costrd  wtit 
a  white  mucous  paste.    Vomiting  does  not  oRen  occur  la 
this  stage.    The  bowels  are  frequently  more  or  leKon- 
stipated,  but  easily  acted  on.     Tne  intellectual  funetios 
are  more  or  less  deranged.    These  symptoms  last  for  12  or 
13  hours,  when  the  second  stage  may  be  said  to  commenc*. 
The  general  excitement  now  gives  way   to  depRsooo. 
The  countenance  becomes  deeply  expressive  of  tnxurr. 
The  congested  state  of  the  eye  begins  to  yield,  and  io  di 
place  a  slight  yellow  tinge  is  observed.     This  goei  on  in- 
creasing tall  it  extends  down  the  alae  of  the  noic  and 
around  the  mouth.  As  the  disease  advances,  in  mostcisi 
the  yellow  tinge  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  skin,einar 
to  the  whole  body,  according  to  the  complexion  ortn- 
perament,  various  colours,  from  a  pale  lemon  to  iIk; 
orange  or  saffron  colour.     The  pulse  becomes  liigfadjr 
lessened  in  frequency.    The  coating  on  tl»e  toDzuc  k-  ^ 
comes  yellow,  and  this  organ  towards  its  root  and  a:  tk  , 
edges  and  tips  has  a  clean  and  dry  red  appeanuwe.  1h  / 
stomach  now  becomes  irritable  and  paintul  on  paaat  j 
Food  is  immediately  rejected.      There  is  a  dutitHJ 
sensation  of  internal  heat.    The  vomiting  is  suddca  aj 
not  accompanied  with  any  severe  retching.    The  i 
vomited  are  generally  ingesta  and  a  clear  fluid,  ud  < 
sometimes  is  bile  discharged.    The  alvine  seereiidiii 
mostly  natural.    The  urine  is  diminished  in  qautit]^i 
very  yellow.    There  is  frequent  sighing  of  a  deep  i 
longed  character.    In  malignant  cases  the  breatn  i 
has  an  acid  odour.    The  intellectual  functions  iR  i 
aff'ected,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  low  i 
delirium  or  comatose.    Sometimes  petechie  r~ 
vesicles  occur  in  this  stage.    In  this  state  the  [ 
remain  from  two  to  seven  days.    The  oountennal 
becomes  more  collapsed,  the  eve  loses  its  full  and  [ 
ncnt  character,  dark-coloured  blotches  and  petednci 
on  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  threalf,! 
tongue  loses  its  coating  and  becomes  bright  Ted,tt' 
becomes  urgent,  and  thei-e  is  lastly  the  vomiting  of  t^ 
and  mucous-looking  fluid  which  has  been  called  the 'V 
vomit,'  and  has  in  fact  given  the  name  sometimci ' 
disease.    This  symptom  however  does  not  always i 
As  death  approaches  the  exhaustion  becomes 
respiration  is  huiried  and  noisv,  the  surface  and  i 
become  cold,  and  covered  with  a  general  clammy) 
tion.    In  some  the  last  moments  are  marked  i 
pain  and  strong  convulsions,  whilst  in  others  di 
to  come  upon  the  patient  unawares. 

These  general  symptoms  are  by  no  means  pn 
everj'  case,  some  having  been  constantly  observed 
medical  writer,  whilst  others  have  never  witnessed  t 
all.    Amongst  the  forms  which  this  disease  a:«unia,l 
are  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  pointing  out  imp" 
diiierences  in  the  character  of  the  disease  :  thewir 
inflaminator)',    adynamic,  and  malignant.     The 
iiuttory  occurs  in  full  plethoric  habits,  and  the  ^ 
the  symptoms  indicate  a  greater  amount  of  exciten 
activity,  and  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  fatal  ter 
sooner.    The  adynamic  variety  occurs  in  those  « 
deficient  animal  vigour.    In  this  form  of  the  d" 
pulse  is  slow,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy ;  no 
appeai-s  to  be  made  to  the  progress  of  the  <Jisea«.i 
])alient  sinks  in  the  course  of  lour  or  Ave  da}.<.   Tl 
h'ffnant  form  is  the  woi-st  of  all.  From  the  tiist  th*  j 
seems  attacked  with  death.    All  the  symptom*  wj 
from  the  beginning,  and  no  reaction  is  estabiishtd  ^ 
sons  seldom  recover  from  this  state,  and  many  die  i* 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  black  matter  wWmJ 
often  vomited  in  cases  ofyellow  fever  has  been  the  r" 
of  much  investigation.    The  most  correct  vie*  i*  | 
that  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  considered  that  it  «*' 
with  the  incni.station  of  the  tongue,  gums,  and  lij*'" 
generally  in  violent  fevers,  and  that  probably  W|*, 
exudation  throwni  out  from  the  surface  of  the  •'*5i 
even  from  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,    ^'^l-— 
and  given  to  animals,  it  produced  no  bad  effKt^*  . 
and  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  its  **5jjl2 
not  appear  to  be  injurious.    Under  the  aw;^^ 
the  appeaiance  of  miaute  icalet  ctf  mokadvMi'^ 
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II  or  red  colour.  It  is  probably  nothing  more 
j^bules  of  blood  broken  down,  wliicb  lijive  oozed 
e  surface  of  the  raucous  membrane,  instead  of 
kf  secretion,  and  perhaps  under  the  infliieuce  of 
I  vomiting.  It  may  frequently  be  mixed  \Yith 
t  does  not  appear  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
hinicter  of  bile  at  all. 

lifficult  to  ijive  a  definition  of  yellow  fever,  so 
jt  to  B:ive  any  rules  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 

individual  cases  from  otiicr  diseases.  Its  oc- 
Hrever  generally  in  several  individuals  at  the 
«oon  leads  to  the  development  of  the  group  of 
rhich  we  have  described,  and  by  which  it  may 
ihed  iVom  allied  diseases, 
ality  from  this  disease  is  always  very  consider- 
Usually  much  greater  at  the  commencement  of 
ic  than  it  is  at  subsequent  periods.  In  some 
~  the  cases  occurring  for  the  first  few  days  alter 
out  of  the  fever  have  proved  fatal.    Some- 

er  the  disease  is  verj-  mild,  and  but  few  fatal 
The  mortality  is  generally  greatest  amongst 

d  robust,  and  this  will  perhaps  account  for  its 
gst  soldiers  and  seamen.      'According   to 

wya  Dr.   Shaptcr,   'of  161  cases  which  oc- 

"ew  York,  5  were  betwixt   the    ages    of   I 

betwixt  10  and  '10;  -10  betwixt  20  and  30; 

30  and  40 ;  30  betwixt  40  and  50 ;  15  he- 
Bd  60 ;  (j  betwixt  GO  and  70 ;  2  betwixt  HO 
f  this  number  G  only  were  coloured  persons,  of 
i  were  blacks  and  three  mulattoes.  Of  the 
ber  59  were  females,  the  mortality  amongst 
mparison  with  men  was  as  I  to  30.  From  the 
f  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  tlie  deaths  oc- 
lecn  the  ages  of  20  and  50 ;  and  that  of  the 
■early  as  many  were  under  20  as  ul>ove  50 ; 
dQore  than  three  times  as  many  between  10  and 
pen  1  and  10 ;  and  nearly  twice  as  many  he- 
ld GO  as  between  GO  and  90.  It  ia  a  little  re- 
lit very  nearly  the  same  numbers  died  between 
20  and  30,  30  and  40.  40  and  50.'  This  fever 
I  to  be  peculiar  to  places  between  40*  N.  lat. 
md  requires  a  climate  in  which  the  mean  siira- 
)  not  less  than  75°,  or  according  to  some  authors 
irly  all  places  within  the  above  range  of  lati- 
tnnc  the  above  temperature,  where  the  shores 
fby  the  sea,  does  the  yellow  fever  appear  occa- 
%  devastating  pestilence  decimating  the  popu- 
I 

lid  appearances  of  the  body  after  death  do  not 
'ght  on  the  nature  of  this  disease.     In  the  head 

vr  is  found  studded  with  dark-coloured  spots  ; 

chuoid  is  frequently  aecuniulated  a  yellowish 
lesions  in  the  chest  are  not  remarkable.  The 
nerally  distended  with  air,  its  mucous  gur- 
■sionally  cfftised  with  blood,  and  its  vessels 
r  gorgei  with  bluod.  The  oritices  of  numerous 
DO  seen,  from  whieh  by  slight  pressure  oozes  a 
appears  to  be  the  '  black  vomit.'  The  small 
&rticipate  in  some  measure  in  the  lesions  of 
!i.  The  liver  is  sometimes  engorged  with 
sometimes  it  is  hard  and  di  v.  The  spleen  is 
eased  in  volume  and  softenetl. 
Balment  of  yellow  fever  much  difference  of 
I  prevailed,  according  to  the  opinions  of  those 
!  to  treat  the  disen.se  ;  and  unlbrlnnately  that 
Snce  does  not  at  present  exist  on  which  we  could 
Kurd  to  the  value  of  any  particular  course  of 
l/nder  these  circumstances  the  judicious  prac- 

act  on  general  principles,  and  treat  whatever 
before  him  according  to  tlie  symptoms  they 
s  is  mostly  the  case  in  the  treatment  of  fevers 
leir  course  exhibit  both  active  and  low  symp- 
ditferent  plans  of  tieatmtMit  have  been  re- 
the  one  antiphlogistic,  the  other  stimulant, 
ling  the  respective  merits  of  these  plans  of 
may  be  stated  that  both  may  he  rendered 

different  stages  of  the  disease.     In  the  ma- 
the  patient  will  bt-ar  blood-letting  at  the 
Ijic  di-sease,  and  this  is  the  more  eam- 
lunse  to,  as  in  most  ca^es  the  stomach  is 
the  introduction  of  medicines.  Blood- 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producinsr  a 
lh«  vymplomtf.    Aa  a  general  rule,  this 


remedy  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  after  the  second  day 
of  the  attack,  llie  next  remedy  in  imparlance  is  mercury. 
Some  of  the  best  writers  on  yellow  fever,  and  those  wha 
have  had  the  largest  cxpi;ricnce.  consider  mercury  as  flu-ir 
sheet-anchor  in  this  disease.  It  should  be  administered  ia 
doses  of  suificient  quantity  to  affect  speedily  the  mouth.'  i 
Many  practitioners  who  use  this  remedy  do  not  employ 
blooo-Jctting  as  an  onlinary  remedy,  but  only  in  (nose 
cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  preponderate. 
In  addition  to  these  means,  purgatives,  emetics,  antimonials, 
and  cold  affusion  have  ha<l  their  advocates.  These  reme- 
dies are  however  all  of  them  adapted  more  to  particular 
states  of  the  system  than  to  the  disease  of  yellow  fever, 
and  should  be  administered  according  as  circumst.incea 
arise  which  m.ay  indicate  their  necessity.  With  regard  to 
the  tonic  or  stimulant  system  altogether,  it  may  be  stated 
that  this  practice  is  now  almost  entirely  condemned  by 
British  and  American  practitioners.  In  cases  where  the 
disease  assumes  a  remittent  form,  quinine  may  be  ad- 
ministered with  advantage;  but  the  administration  of 
bark,  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  Spanish  medical 
inen,  is  now  verj'  generally  condemned.  Dr.  Stevens  par- 
ticularly insists  on  the  aclministration  of  saline  mcdicmes 
in  yellow  fever,  to  which  there  is  no  objection,  provided 
the  stomach  will  retiun  them,  and  they  probably  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  system  according  to  hus  theory. 

Of  all  the  questions  connected  with  yellow  fever,  per- 
haps that  which  regards  its  cause  has  been  discussed  with 
the  most  zeal  and  bitterness.  We  cannot  here  go  into  any 
details  of  this  discussion,  but  the  great  point  in  dispute 
is  the  contagiousness  of  this  disease.  IVfany  of  the  early 
writers  on  yellow  fever  concluded  that  it  was  contagious, 
and  on  this  account  persons  who  have  been  expose<l  to  its 
influence  are  obliged  to  .submit  to  the  most  rigid  qnaran- 
f  ine  regulations.  But  during  the  last  twenty  years  medical 
men  attached  to  the  various  troops  and  hospitals  where 
this  disease  has  appeared  have  made  many  careful  obser- 
vations, and  the  result  is  an  increasing  conviction  of  the 
non-contagiousness  of  this  disease.  But  whilst  there  is 
much  evidence  to  prove  that  this  disease  is  not  communi- 
cable by  any  morbifJc  matter  that  may  be  generated  in 
the  human  system  in  a  state  of  disease,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  in  most  cases  a  local  origin.  Many 
recent  writers  have  supposed  that  the  local  cause  of  this 
disease  was  to  tie  found  in  the  temperature  and  other  at- 
mospheric phenomena  in  the  district  visited  by  the  disease  ; 
but  this  cause  is  too  general  to  nccoiuit  for  the  exceeding 
local  character  of  the  disease  in  many  instances.  Ca.scg 
are  recorded  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  particular  parts  of 
a  town,  the  one  side  of  a  street,  or  even  one  room  of  a 
house,  have  been  attacked,  whilst  all  others  have  escaped. 
Although  the  existence  of  maiaria  generated  by  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  has  not  been  demonstrated,  yet 
the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  particular  localitii's  can 
be  so  well  explained  on  this  supposition,  that  the  theory 
of  the  malarious  origin  of  this  as  well  as  other  fevers  must 
be  looked  uiKjn  not  only  as  the  best  cxplinialion  of  the 
phenomena  tnat  occur,  but  as  leading  to  nighly  beneficial 
and  important  results  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
this  disease. 

(Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  article  '  Yellow  Fever,' 
by  Dr.  Shapter ;  Cyclopadia  nf  Practical  Medicine,  article 
'  Yellow  Fever,'  by  Dr.  Gillkrest ;  Uancron,  An  Evsay  on 
tJif  disense  calhd  i'lrHotc  Fevrr.) 

YELLOWHAMMER,  Emberiza  citritiMt,  T-inn. 

Description. — Male.— Head,  cheeks,  front  of  the  neck, 
belly,  and  lower  tail-coverts  bright  yellow ;  on  the  breast 
and  sides  reddish  spots,  which  on  the  sides  have  a  black 
streak  in  their  centre.  Feathers  of  the  top  of  the  back 
blackisli  in  the  middle  and  inclined  to  rusty  on  the  sides : 
those  on  the  rump  bright  chestnut  terminated  with  greyish  ; 
tail-feathers  blackish,  the  two  lateral  ones  with  a  conical 
white  spot  on  the  inner  barbs.  Iris  deep  brown,  feet 
yellowish.  In  the  old  male  the  yellow  ia  more  extensive 
and  less  mingled  with  the  olive  spots  seen  on  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  abdomen  of  the  young,  whicli  have  no 
yellow  on  the  head  before  the  moult,  this  last  part  being 
spotted  with  blackish  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  tli« 
groundcolour  of  which  is  yellowish  while,  TolaJ  length 
seven  inches. 

Female  .smaller  than  the  male.  Yellow  of  the  he»^ 
throat,  and  neck  more  numerously  marked  with  Ih*- l^Jf 
and  olive  spots  with  which  tliose  parts  axe  h^w\W««« 
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the  oratre  of  the  breast-feathers  anil  of  those  of  the  sides 
and  lower  tail-coverts  a  longitudinal  htown  spot ;  yellow 
of  the  abdomen  pale. 

/'ai-iWiVs.— Some  parts  of  the  bodjr  sprinkled  with 
white  feat  bet's.  Entijrely  white,  or  yellowish-white.  Wings 
anJ  tail  olk-n  pure  white. 

Gfogniph  ical  Diviribuiion.—Tianm&xV,  Norway,  Sweden, 
in  short,  tliroughout  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean,  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (resident),  Orkney  and 
Shetland  (visitor). 

Pennant  quotes  the  Bruant  of  Belon  {L'Histoirc  de  hi 
Nature  des  Oy&enux,  p.  3<iG)  as  this  species,  and  the  de- 
scription seems  to  warrant  the  quotation.  Belon  considers 
the  bird  to  be  the  Avfloc  (Anthus)  of  Aristotle  (^Hixt. 
Anim.,  ix.  I),  and  remarks  that  the  Greeks  of  his  time  did 
not  call  it  by  the  antient  appellation  in  tlieir  ton^e,  but 
by  the  Latin  name  Florae,  'car  ils  ont  este  dominez  par 
les  i>atin8,  dont  its  ont  retenu  telle  diction."  It  is  the 
Bruant  of  the  French  generally ;  Serramalle  and  Zivolo  di 
testa  gialla  of  the  Italians;  and,  according  to  the  Por- 
traiti  d'Oyaeaux,  Hortoluno,  Cia,  Meglianna,  P'trrzerot, 
Paieriso,  and  Spaiarda  of  the  same  people.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Groning  ajf\<l  Go/«pinA  of  the  Swedes;  GrJaitmtner, 
Avimering,  and  Goldammering  of  the  Germans  ;  Geel- 
Gerst  of  the  Netherlanders ;  Yoii,  Yellow  Yoldrin,  Yellow 
Yoicley,  and  Yellow  Yeldrock  of  the  modem  British ;  and 
LUhos  felen  of  the  antient  British. 

M.  Teraminck  states  that  a  species  closely  resembling 
this  in  the  tints  of  its  plumage  inhabits  Japan ;  but  that  it- 
is  specifically  characterized  by  a  shorter  ant!  rounded  tail, 
and  by  a  small  black  mask  which  encircles  the  bill  of  ttu' 
male.  For  this  specie.8  M.  Teniminck  proposes  the  name 
of  Einhfriza  jjersontitu. 

Hiibiti,  Foitd,  4-c.  of  Emberiza  citrinella, — Tlie  food  of 
the  Yellowhammer  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  and  insecta,  and 
in  winter  it  joins  the  flocks  of  greenfinches,  cliaffinches, 
and  other  congregators  in  the  fields  and  fann-yards.  In  the 
summer  the  notes  of  the  male,  so  familiar  to  eveiy  tra- 
veller, one  repeated  five  or  six  times  and  two  others,  the 
last,  drawn  out.,  ring  almost  incessantly  from  the  road-side 
hedge.  Sometimes  the  form  of  enunciating  this  strain  is 
slightly  changed  ;  thus,  the  cow-boys,  according  to  Mr. 
Main,   hear  in  tlie  Yellowhammer's  song  the  following 


words : — 


'  A  little  bit  of  bread,  but  no  dinaii*.' 


Tlie  nest,  which  is  ordinarily  made  on  or  very  near  the 
ground,  sheltered  by  a  bush,  in  the  tangled  grass  of  a  hedge 
or  ditch,  is  framed  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair  well  intenvoven. 
The  bird  breeds  late.  The  four  or  five  pale  purplish  wJiile 
eggs  are  streaked  or  veined  and  .speckled  with  dark  red- 
disn-brown,  and  the  male  takes  his  turn  upon  them.  The 
brood  is  generally  out  and  about  early  in  June. 

These  birds  are  c«ught  and  fatted  for  the  table  with  the 
Ortolan  in  Italy,  whence  probably  one  of  the  Italian 
names  above  noticed. 
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*In  Scotland,' says  the  author  of  '  The  DtifcirJ 

stitions'  of  that  country, 'the  yr"— -'"■■"^"^  -  h«ii 
sidered  mystical  from  three  il  •  J 

its  body,  but  farther  explanatit,..  .., ^    -i." 

In  the 'Portraits  d'lJyseaux'  the  following 
printed  under  the  cut : — 

■  Non  »uu  niwa  Btmui  )«  mU*  BOBBi  t 
Au  vol  »l  c\mbX  auMi  midIiU  Je  bmtM, 
Lechtrvnl  icoU  moy  et  Ic  mbJMt  iltlfMlWt 
Jo (Uy* aiUMt  & luy  ouyK  aiilmi* 

The  last  lines  allude  to  the  supposed  enm 
the  bird  and  the  horse,  which  Belon  thus  Mati" 
French  :— '  II  a  haine  avec  le  cheval :  ' 
de  son  pasturage  de  Vherbe,  de  laquell- 
II  fait  qiielque  voix  quiebtcomrvn 
quoy  volant  coutre  le  cheval,  il  l'* 
II  n'a  guere  bonne  veue  :  et  par  c^  ii  cr-i  v^.j. 
du  cheval,  s'il  le  trouve  au  depourueu.' 

YELLOW    RIVER,  called    by   the   Chic 
/jo,  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  A^sl,  and 
magnitude  in  the  Chinese  empire.     It  drain* 
provinces  of  China  Proper,  a  small   portion  of 
and  the  greatest  part  of  Tangut.     The  Hoaxi£-t» 
in  the  high  snow-covered  mountains  which  fill 
greatest  part  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  lut 
country  [Tanout,  vol.  xxiv.,  p,  32],  at  a  dirtancf 
miles  Irom  its  mouth  in  a  straight  hne.     Bui  at 
perhaps  no  river  on  the  globe  which  uhatisies  to 
the  direction  of  its  course,  and  makes  such  l«r^ 
course   is   computed   by  Ritter  to    exceed  USD 
amounting  nearly  to  double  the    distance    bctmil' 
source  and  moutn.    The  eoimtries  drained  by  fht 
ho  cover  an  area  of  74.000  square  miles,  e^uaJ  to 
the  ba.sin  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  not   miVi' 
countries  of  Western  Europe  lying  we-' 
from  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  A 
bouchute  of  the  river  Oder  in  the  Baltic. 

The  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  have  never  been 
any  European,  and  aie  imperfectly  known  even 
Tlie  antient  Chinese  geographers,  like  those  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj',  could   not  comprehi 
large  river  could  be  lost  in  a  lake  which  had  no 
cation  with  thr  sea.    They  therefore  imagined 
Tarim  River,  w.i.oh  is  lost  in  Ijike  Lop  Nor  [Thus 
Nanlu,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  364],  constituted  the  upper 
of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  that  it  was  connected  with" 
stiurces  of  this  river  by  a  subterraneous  channel, 
these  true  sources  were  situated  was  not  exartlf^ 
until  the  emperor  Kublai,  of  the  Yuen  or  .Mongol 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centurj',  ^ 
sons  to  discover  and  to  explore  the  countr 
them.     According  to  the  report  made  by  t 
the  sources  of  the  Hoang-ho  are  found  in  a  «> 
tween  the  ranges  of  the  Bayaii  Khaia  Mtiunl 
south  and  the  Kuen-luen  range  on  the  north, 
presjiion   more  than  100  springs  are  stated  to 
a   level   plain   about  40  miles  fa  circumfei 
great  number  of  springs  has  converted  the  pi 
swamp,  and  seen  from  an  eminence  the  sprinn 
the  stars  of  the  sUt.    Hence  this  tract  is  call 
Mongols,  Hoinn  Nor,  or  Star  Lake,  and  by  the 
Sing-su-hai,  or  'the  sea  overspread  with  stan.' 
brought  up  by  these  springs  unites  at  a  jjiort 
two  Takes,  called  Ala-nor  by  the  Mongols.     lUl 
nor  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  tnie  source  fl 
Hoang-ho. 

Upfmr  Coursti, — Tlie  Ala-nor  lies  in  35*2(KN, 
between  06"  and  97°  E.  lone-    The  river  iHUtngl 
lake  on  the  east  is  called  Tahi-ping-ho  (the  rii 
red  banks),  and  after  having  been  joined  by 
lanes  it  falls  into  the  Alpine  lake  Oling-hai,  !"■ 
issues  under  the   name  of  Huang-ho.    Its 
o]>posed  by  tlie  immense  rocky  ms— '^-'  ■">'  '' 
the  river  runs  lor  more  than  30  n 
resumes  its  eastern  course  and  coi; 
for  about  IGO  miles.    To  avoid  Ih. 
Bayan  Khara  range,  which  stand  i 
turns  with  a  bold  sweep  to  the  we-: 
to  lis  sources,  and  flows  in  that  du 
surrounding  on  three  sides  the  etuttia 
Kuen-luen   Mountains.     But  the  wide 
masses  of  the  same  system  oppose  its  «• 
west,  and  it  turns  by  degrees  to  tb 


^  le&veB  the  mountain  region  on  arriving  in  Propcv 

li  at  the  town  of  Lant-ts>heou,  having  run  from  its  Ittst 

ftuming  to  this  place  ahout  320  miles.     Its  upper 

f  lies  entirely  in  Tangut,  and  extends  to  about  7W 

,     On   both  of  its   banks  the   mountains)   rise   vith 

ip  and  frequently  precipiloua  acclivity  beyond  the 

line,  and  the  valley  in  whiclj  the  river  runs  Ja  very 

W,  in  many  places  so  much  so  that  there  remains  not 

^  wide  enough  for  a  road.    No  towns  are  found  in 

legion,   and  the   lew  inhabitants  are  savage  tribes, 

"on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  which  consist  mosftly  of 

,nd  yacks.    They  gather  also  the  true  rhubarb-root, 

grows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  near  the 

covered  with  eternal  snow. 

'ie  Course. — Below  Lant-tsheou  the  Hoang-ho  turns 

sharp  bend  northward,  and  Hows  in  that  direction, 

me  deviation  to  the  eastward,  through  live  degrees 

ide.     lis  course  in  this  direction  probably  does  not 

of  43(1  miles.     When  the  river  has  passed  4  i° 

it  meets  tliu  range  of  the   In-shan  Mountains,  by 

M->-p  is  turned  to  the  east.     Atler  flowing  near 

'  IHO  miles  eastward,  the  mountains  bordi-r- 

D  I  ■]  oner  on  the  north  oppose  its  progress  in 

n«ction,  .and  it  turns  to  the  soutti  and  runs  through 

Duntain-region  a  space  of  about  520  mileJi  (seven 

*  of  latitude,!  untd  it  enters  the   great   plain   of 

Bn  China  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hoai-ho  or  VVeV- 

ts  middle  coui-se  amounts  to  about  1  I'M  miles. 

Bre  the  Hoang-ho  issues  from  the  narrow  valleys  which 

kid  current  has  scooped   out  in  the  snow-covered 

taasscs  of  Tangut,  and  at  the  place  where  it  begins 

l»  in  a  wider  valley,  about  ItW  miles  above  Lant- 

,  the  fortress  Tsy-'(shy-kuan   is  built.     The  valley 

extends  from  this  place  to  Lant-tsheou  and  hence 

and  north-east  to  the   mouth   of  the   Thian-shui 

K  N.  lat.)  is  compared  by  Pater  Martini,  a  native  of 

prith  the  valley  of  the  Inn  River  at  Innspruek,  which 

that  the  river  has  lelH  behind  the  more  elevated 

bf  the  mountain-region,  but  is  still  traversing  the 

part  of  it.   Ill  this  part  of  its  course,  especially  above 

ibeou,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  greatly  increased  by 

I  large  affluents,  among  which  the  Huang-tshu,  or 

pg-ho,  originating  in  the  Nanahan,  flows  to  it  from 

rth-west,  and  appears  to  have  a  course  of  more  than 

be  mouth  of  the  Thian-shui  the  mountains  on  the 
I  the  river  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  hilly 
\,  in  which  tracts  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land  are 
uxed  with  sandy  hills.  Proceeding  farther  north 
lent  of  the  fertile  grounds  decreases  until,  opposite 
fwn  of  Niog-hia  [Tanout,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  31],  it  is 
td  by  the  Steppe  of  tlie  Oidos,  a  desert  whose  sur- 
mottly  covered  with  sand-hills,  destitute  of  wood, 
arly  of  vegetation,  but  in  the  numerous  depressions 
n  ttiem  are  extensive  meadows  and  pasture-Krounds, 
ixed  with  tracts  covered  with  thick  bushes,  the 
of  numerous  wild  animals.  Few  and  limited  tracts 
country  are  ■  cultivated,  but  the  Tshoros  Mongols 
ir  numerous  herds  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie 
a  surrounded  by  the  most  northern  bend  of  the 
0.  On  the  west  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ning-hia,  is  a  mountain-range  called  Holang  Shan, 
ihowever  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  probably 
f  more  than  from  3(XK)  to  40U0  feel  alwve  the  surface 
driver,  and  is  stated  not  to  exceed  3  or  4  miles  in 
.  Ita  eastern  declivity  is  overgrown  with  foresfs. 
jaclof  country  between  the?  Holang  Shan  and  the 
»  several  miles  m  width,  and  wel!  cultivated,  its  soil, 
idy,  buing  rendered  fertile  by  numerous  canals 
fed  by  the  watere  of  tlie  river.  But  this  fertihty 
in  proceeding  northward,  and  disappears  entirely 
the  nver  passes  40"  N.  lat.  In  these  parts  Ritter 
"  ttest  elevation  of  the  Gobi,  or  Great  Desert, 
'  Its  most  northern  course  runs  in  a  valley 
■  I  below  (he  surface  of  that  extensive  tuble- 
^  not  appear  that  it  has  a  bortom  along  Us 
V  tnict  contiguous  to  it  is  cultivated.  The 
'"  being  crowned  by  uninterrupted  rocky 
^".'  known  bvthe  name  of  In-shan  the  river 
«l  to  nm  ea*l\\an]  until  it  arrives  at  the  numer- 
"liich  traverjie  "  '^hi—   "■**♦  of  the 

'  "%(•».  ins  of 


Mongolia.  rMowoouA,  vol.  xv.,  p.  328.]  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  in  a,  course  of  more  than  500  miles  from 
the  moulhi  of  IhcTlxian-shuito  the  place  where  the  Hoang- 
ho  bends  towards  the  south,  not  a  siiigle  river  above  the 
.size  of  a  rivulet  increases  its  volume  of  water,  and  this  fact 
more  than  any  other  indicates  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
the  country  which  extends  along  this  part  of  its  course. 

Where  the  Hoang-ho  flows  southward  its  course  is  very 
imperfectly  known,  as  it  has  been  seen  by  the  .Jesuits 
only  kt  a  few  places,  where  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
it.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Targhueii  (40*  .'Jt/ 
N.  lat.j  its  width  amounts  to  about  HOO  feet,  and  farther 
down,  at  Paote-tsheou,  it  is  from  1200  to  1400  feet  across, 
and  so  rapid,  that  the  imperial  court  required  three  daya 
to  pass,  though  gieat  preparations  had  been  previously 
made  for  that  purpose.  It  is  observed  that  at  this  part  the 
current  can  only  be  stemmed  by  vessels  when  they  have  a 
strong  wind  in  their  favour,  and  that  it  cannot  be  used  as 
tt  regular  means  of  water-communication.  Farther  down, 
at  Lung-men  <,the  throat  of  dragon),  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  originally  narrowed  by  projecting  high  rocks,  and  also 
at  some  other  places,  but  the  rocks  have  been  removed  by 
ait  and  tlie  bed  of  the  river  thus  widened.  This  proves 
that  the  lowest  part  of  its  middle  course  is  used  as  a  navi- 
gable channel.  In  these  parts^  but  the  place  is  not  more 
exactly  indicated,  are  cataracts  or  rapids,  which  by  the 
Jesuits  are  compared  to  those  of  the  Nile.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  high  ranges  Ue  in  such  a  direction  that  they 
traverse  the  bed  of  the  river  obhquely,  nnd  hence  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  its  course  in  this  region  forms  short  and 
abrupt  bends  in  the  form  of  a  zigrag,  but  the  maps  do 
not  indicate  them  clearly.  ITie  number  of  rivers  which 
fali  into  the  Hoang-ho  is  very  great,  but  most  of  them  of 
moderate  size,  except  the  Fen-ho,  which  joins  it  IjcIow 
!  "i^-men,  and  the  Lu-ho,  whose  mouth  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance above  that  of  the  Wei'-ho  or  Hoai-ho.  These  two 
river*  run  about  250  miles,  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  is  covered  with  a  succession  of  mountain-ranges 
and  valleys.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  but 
not  above  the  snow-line,  and  contain  many  metallic  ores 
aud  other  minerals,  among  which  coals  are  named.  Tlie 
valleys  are  generally  very  wide  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing every  kind  of  gram  which  does  not  require  a  great 
degree  of  heat,  for  this  region  experiences  severe  cold  in 
winter. 

LoiMr  Course. — Tlie  lower  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  begins 
at  the  sharp  bend  where  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wei-ho 
it  turns  suddenly  eastward  and  entei-s  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  China.  The  general  course  of  the  river  is  to  the 
enal  up  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  exceeding  G.50  miles.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  the  continuation  of  its  affluent  the  Wei'-ho,  which 
also  runs  in  that  direction,  and  joins  the  river  where  it 
begins  to  flow  eastward.  The  Wei-ho  is  the  Iarge.st  and 
most  important  of  the  affluents  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Its 
course  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  400  miles.  It  rises 
in  the  extensive  mountain-masses  which  lie  on  the  boun- 
dary-line of  China  Proper,  between  34"  and  30"  N.  lat.  and 
102"  and  103"  E.  long.,  and  are  coiwidered  as  the  northern 
part  of  the  Yun-liag  Mountains,  and  its  farther  branches 
are  found  where  thePe-ling  or  Northern  range  is  detached 
from  the  great  mountiun-miiss  and  extends  eastward. 
For  about  one-half  of  its  course  the  Wei-ho  flows  through  a 
narrow  valley  between  steep  and  high  mountains,  and  we 
know  nothing  more  of  it;  at  Pao-ki  it  enters  a  large  vailej^ 
which  widens  considerably  in  proceeding  farther  east;  but 
at  the  place  where  the  river  joins  the  Hoang-ho  it  is  shut 
in  by  two  miuintain-riilges,  one  advancing  from  the 
north-east  into  the  simrp  bend  of  the  Hoang^io,  and  the 
other  being  an  offset  of  the  Pe-ling  Mountains,  and 
approaching  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  mountain- 
pass  thus  iornied  bytliesc  two  ridges  and  traversed  by 
the  Hoang-ho  is  called  ITiuns-kuun,  and  is  limious  in  the 
historj-  of  China.  The  valKy  of  the  WeT-ho  must  be  of  gieat 
extent,  and  of  unconmion  fertility,  as  the  largest  of  its  towns, 
8i-ngan-foo,  more  than  once  has  been  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  even  many  centuries  ailler  the  court  had  left  it, 
this  ploce  was  compared  by  the  Jesuits  with  Peking  in  size. 
From  this  town  downwards  the  river  certainly  is  navigable, 
but  we  do  not  know  how  far  upwaid  its  navigalulity  extends. 
The  jrreat  road  lending  from  Peking  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces especially  to  Su-tchu  an  and  Yun-nan,  ties  Ihiuugli 
the  lower  part  of  this  valley ;  and  from  Paoki  it  'euds 
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■on^lWftrd  over  the  Po-ling  range  by  a  mountain  road, 
which,  for  the  difficulliea  it  presents,  and  the  art  and  labour 
M'ith  which  they  have  been  overcome,  does  not  appear  to 
t)e  inferior  to  (he  road  over  the  Simplon  in  Switzerland. 
This  road  leads  1o  Mian-kian,  on  tixe  Han-kian^,  and 
thence  over  a  less  mountainous  region  toTslumg-tu-loo. 

After  the  Hoang-ho  has  left  the  pass  of  Thung-kian,  it 
enters  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Cliiua;  but  not  imme- 
diately the 'low  land,  as  for  more  than  l.'iO  miles  ita  course 
lies  through  a  hilly  country,  whieh  extend*  eastward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lu-ho.  Along  the  liver  however  is  a  low 
tract,  which  giows  wider  in  proceeding  eastward ;  and  its 
soil,  which  is  formed  of  alluvium,  is  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  hills  also,  having  generally  not  very  sleep 
declivities,  have  been  subjected  to  cultivation  by  means  of 
teri-accs.  Having  been  joined  bv  the  Lu-ho,  which  river 
runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Hoang-ho  about  21)0 
miles,  the  great  river  passes  into  Uio  low-lands.  At  this 
place,  according  to  nistoricnl  records,  the  Hoang-ho 
in  former  times  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
northern  ran  to  the  northeast  and  north,  and  fell  into  tlie 
Gulf  of  Petcheli.  This  arm  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  and  to  have  been  very  much  navigated ;  but 
at  some  later  period  il  became  untit  for  navigation,  like 
the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile.  We  do  not  know  whiiu  nor 
under  what  circumstances  this  happened.  It  is  however 
certain  that  on  the  nodhern  side  of  the  river,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Lu-ho  and  the  town  of  Kai-1'ong-foo,  moinsses 
0CCU1-,  wliich  are  so  extensive  that  they  can  only  be  tra- 
versed in  several  days.  In  these  swampy  grounds  origi- 
nates a  river,  called  WcT-ho,  which  runs  northward,  and 
whose  waters  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  are  used  to 
feed  the  Great  Canal.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  WeV-ho 
is  the  antieut  channel  of  the  norlheru  branch  of  the 
Hoang-ho. 

At  present  tlie  Honng-ho  runs  in  one  channel  eastward, 
and  near  tiie  town  of  Kai-foug-foo  it  borders  on  a  very  low 
and  flat  country,  which  is  exposed  to  occasional  over- 
flowings, which  mCiiina  arc  more  feared  than  war.  plague, 
and  famine.  As  the  adjacent  country  is  very  low,  il  was 
at  an  early  period  considered  necessary  to  protect  il 
against  the  inundations  by  dikes,  built  of  ijuanied  granite, 
of  great  strength.  These  dikes  extend  about  llX)  miles 
along  the  southern  baaks  of  the  river.  This  had  the  effect, 
which  has  also  been  experienced  in  the  Po  and  the  Rhine, 
of  raising  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  even  when  the 
river  is  low,  its  surface  is  considerably  above  the  adjacent 
plain.  This  plain,  whose  soil  is  exclusively  formed  by 
alluvial  detritus,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and  covered 
with  almost  innumerable  villaees  und  towns.  When 
Ihcrefore  the  river,  being  unusually  swollen,  breaks  lhrouj;h 
the  dikes,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  immense  ;  and  as 
the  country  subject  to  such  inundations,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Barrow,  is  equal  in  area  to  the  island  of  Great 
liiitain,  the  truth  of  the  assertioti  made  by  the  empeior 
Khieu-long  to  Lord  Macartney,  tiiat  the  Hoang-ho  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  cares  of  qovernuieut, 
may  be  understood  in  Us  full  force.  Besides  the  regular 
expenses  for  maiiilaining  tlie  dikes  in  rc])air,  whicli  annually 
amount  to  more  than  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  goveni- 
ment  is  always  anxious  to  contrive  some  means  of  averting 
the  calamities  of  inundations.  The  emperors  Khang;!  and 
Khien-long  especially  have  done  much  towards  that 
object.  In  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch  a 
large  canal  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  too 
great  accumulation  of  water  in  the  Hoang-ho.  This  navt 
canal  begins  at  Y-fong-hien,  in  the  province  of  Honan, 
ami  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  an  arm  of  I^ke 
Hung-tseu-hu  (hu  signifies  lake;.  This  canal  is  nearly 
100  miles  long,  and  it  is  stated  that  il  had  the  efi'ecl  of 
lowering  the  general  surface  of  the  river  by  about  70  feet. 
Large  tracts  of  land  which  formerly  were  always  under 
water  have  been  laid  dry  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

About  7U  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Hoang-ho  receives 
a  great  supply  of  water  by  the  channel  by  which  Lake 
Uung-tseu-lui  discharges  its  waters.  This  lake  receives 
not  only  the  waters  brought  from  Hie  Hoang-ho  by  the 
New  Canal,  but  also  those  of  the  river  Hoai-ho.  The 
numerous  rivers  whieh  unite  with  the  Hoai-ho  drain  the 
extensive  country  which  extends  between  the  Honng-ho 
and  Yang-tse-kiang,  ami  most  of  them  rise  in  the  most 
eaiteru  oltset  of  the  Pe-ling  mnge,  which  is  known   by 


the  name  of  Mu-liug,  and  divide*  the 
from  Hupe.  Tlie  two  Iargej>t  braochcs^ 
and  Ilu.ii-ho,  aud  when  the  first  nai 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  Lu-ho,  is  con 
cipal  branch,  the  whole  course  of  the  rive 
miles.  The  country  drained  bj'  this  riyer 
pears  to  be  less  fertile  than  other  portic 
plain.  A  short  distance  below  tlie  puce  whc 
of  Lake  Hmig-tseu-hu  unites  with  the  ~ 
two  entrances  of  the  Great  Canal,  vrhich 
quays,  built  of  large  square  pieces  of  sranii 
and  are  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  Chioel 
gate  the  canal  consider  the  passage  of  the  ^ 
gerous,  on  account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  ik 
\\  hich  frequently  carries  the  barges  tar  below  Uu 
entrance.  We  have  no  account  at  all  reipl 
course  of  the  Hoang-bo  between  the 
bouchure  in  the  Hoang-hai  or  Yellow  Sea. 

(Du    Halde's    Description    Gfogrup/nqn 
Chronologiquc^'C.ds  F Empire  dr.  la  Chin 
Authentic  Account    t^    Lord    Macartruy'^ 
China  ;  Barrow's  Travels  in  China  ;  Elli*, , 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Embaisy  to  Chttm  > 
hfmt ;  Abel's  Narrative  of  a  Jourftry  in  tk 
China ;    Klaproth's  Mihnoirei  relali/s  d  fAtifi 
Erdkunde  von  .-itiV/i,  vol.  i.  and  iii.) 

YELLOWSTONE  RIVER.     [Mwsiwtpi 

YEMEN.     [Arablv.] 

YENESEI.     [Altai;  Siberia.] 

YENISEISK.     [Siberia.] 

YENITE  illvaite,  Ltcvriti)  occurs  masaiv 
li/ed.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  pr 
parallel  to  the  long  diagonal ;  the  lateral  ^ 
prism  usually  longitudinally  striated.  Fracti^^ 
uneven,  or  nnpeifectly  conchoidal.  Hardness ^ 
Brittle.  Colour  black,  with  a  stiade  of  hmwtt « 
streak  the  same.  Lustre  imperfectly  metaJlic  j 
Sjjecific  gravity  3' 994. 

MaaiveFunetics — Amorphous,  st  i 
pact.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  chii! 
wilhoul  eft'ervescence  into  an  opaqui 
magnetic;  by  glass  of  boittx  a  vellowidi  gnoi 
opaque  glass  is  obtained.  When  heated  in  anadl 
a  gelatinous  m:iss  of  silica  remains.  i 

Found  chiefly  in  the   Island  of  Elba  at  Vm  'j1 
and  Cape  Calamifa,  in  crystals  of  l- 
becn  discovered  also  at  IvupperbeiL 
in  Norway,  in  Siberia,  ami  North  America. 

This  substance,  which  is  a  double  silicate  oft) 
iron,  has  been  several  times  analyzed  ;  the  W)^ 
greatly  difl'er:  the  annexed  arc  those  oblMatA! 
meyer : — 

Silica         ....        2!VZr» 
Lime  ....        MT?> 

Protoxide  of  iron         .         .        S2-5C 
Protoxide  of  laanganew        .  l~a(fl 

Alumina    .        .        •         .  O'fiU 

Water        .        ,         ,        ,  iTfW 
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YEO,  river.    [Sombrsktshirk.] 

YEOMAN,   YEO.MANRY  CAVALRY.     0 
rious  derivations  attributed  to   the  ysv    ■ 
man,  young  man;  jemand.  any  one;   l 
goodinan — perhaps  '  gemein '  or  *  common^ 
probable.     A  yeoman  is  at  the  head  of  thr 
gentlemen;   he    is  in  legal  undci- 
Icgalis  homo,  who  may  dlspcnd   oi 
yearly.     In  an  antient  statute  (,20  \< 
(' Vadlez  appellez  yomen')  aro    ]  Ij 

with  all  other  persons  under  the  rai.., 
wearing  any  lord's  livery   unless  tliey    form 
lont's  household ;  and  Fortescue  (c.  2  >     i-u 
what  more  than  Iialf  a  centuiy  iilt 
Act,  says  that  there  are  yeomen  ;  % 
out  of  their  patrimony  CtX)  skut«?s  a  y^n 
according  to  some  computations,  to  130/. 
man  is  iLsed  in  inferior  offices  about  the  pL 
is  a  body  cuard   called  the  yfoin»*ti  of  »• 
l•^tablished  by  Henry  VIL,  atV"  ' 
the  finst  approach  towards  n.  '-' 
tlie  king  upon  state  oceajiioii>..     n  vomss 


in  (he  costame  of  the  sixteenth  ccntur}%  and 
-anded  hy  a  captain  and  other  officers.  The  ^nilgar 
f  heel-eaters,  by  which  they  are  known,  is  a  cor- 
of  buiietierH,  trom  their  havin<j  been  stationed  in 
mquets  at  the  butfet  or  »ideboai-d. 
g  the  long:  war  consequent  on  the  French  revolu- 
'  whilst  tills  country  was  threatened  with  invasion, 
as  embodied  in  ahnost  every  county  a  mounted 
j^-~ider  the  name  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  It  was 
■^  to  the  same  regulations,  when  on  service,  as  the 
f  ^u\d  consisted  of  volunteer*,  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
were  gentlemen  or  wealthy  farmers ;  they  were 
>g  n  and  in  most  respects  equipped  at  their  own  ex- 
►""■)ut  they  received  pay  whilst  m  actual  service,  and 
j^K^  some  small  allowance  made  by  the  crown  towards 
p^mental  expenses,  auch  as  the  permanent  pay  of 
pr!amls,^ioned  officers.  They  were  commanded  by  the 
piK^tenaiit  of  the  county,  who  granted  commisuonii  to 
j^^tem  officers. 

pK^rit   act  for  embodying  corps  of  volunteers  %vas 

~n  the  spring   of  175)4  (34  Geo.  III.,  c.  31).     It 

hat  all    persons  who  may  during  the  war   then 

olunturily  enrol  themselves  under  officers  holding 

ions  for  that  purpose  from  the  king  or  from  the 

ts  of  counties,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pay 

1  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  by  courts  niar- 

yOsed  of  volunteer  officers,  as  troops  of  the  line,  if 

called  upon  by  the  king  in  case  of  actual  invasion 

pBk.mice  of  mviisiun  they  shall  march  out  of  their  own 

or  assemble  within  it  to  repel  such  invabion ;  or 

Imll  march  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  of  the 

t  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  suppress  riots  or 

within   it  or  the   adjacent   counties.      The  Act 

volunteers  from  the  militia;   it  gives  power  to 

tes  to  billet  the  non-commissioned   officers    and 

rs  on  tavern  keepers ;  and  grants  to  commissioned 

a  right   to  hall-pay,   and    to   non-coumiissioned 

the  beneBt  of  Chekea  Hospital  If  they  are  disabled 

n  actual  service. 

year  179>^  another  .\ct  was  paued  (38  Geo.  III., 
to  I'acitilate  the  ti-aining  of  volunteer  corps  of 
t  who  are  called  in  the  title  to  the  Act,  though  not 
body, '  yeomanry  cavalry.'  It  autljorizea  the  billet- 
•  the  piiviites  when  called  out  to  be  trained,  and  it 
Ks  from  taxation  the  horses  used  in  Ute  service. 
'tlie  short  peace  in  180'^  the  provisioiu  of  the  pre- 
i  Acts  were  renewed  (42  Geo.  III.,  c.  66),  and  the 
Ace  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry*  (called  by  this 
•fthe  first  time 'yeomanry  cavaJrj'')  was  revived  or 
kued.  without  reference,  as  in  the  previous  statutes,  to 
l«D  existing  war. 

late  ^ears,  although  many  of  these  yeomanry 
*nt8  still  exist,  Uiey  are  ratlitr  maintained  lor  the 
ke  of  amiuiement  and  good  fellowHiiip.  than  for  any 
ical  servicf  ;  the  necessary  awkwardness  of  the  men 
JDfscs  in  military  evolutions,  and  their  want  of  that 
Sr  and  self-control  wliicli  distiiigriish  British  Iroop.s  of 
be,  make  it  dangerous  to  employ  them  for  the  quelt- 
If  disturbances,  and  this  the  more  because  they  are 
ll»Iy  themselves  strongly  excited  by  the  local  questions 
(  which  the  disturbances  ariae.  Tlius  in  the  year 
fwhen  a  va&t  met^ting  was  held  at  Manchester,  it  was 
iedby  the  yeomanry  of  that  district  with  great,  and, 
fi  men  deeuied,  needless  carnage. 
lording  to  a  Parliamentury  Return,  there  were,  in 
[338  troops  of  yeoiiianiy  cavalry,  iiHliidinir  1155 
%  and  1H,12D  men,  at  a  cost  of  about  1(X),(XX)/.  a 
|p  the  nation.  In  Ibi38  the  number  of  troops  was 
id  to  2ii\,  and  the  privates  to  l3,rj!H.  Between  the 
L8I6  and  1H38  the  average  annual  expense  of  main- 
f  the  yeomanry  corps  was  128,01XJ/, ;  the  greatest 
leing  ui  the  yeara  1H20,  lrt2I,  and  1822,  when  the 
I  average  exceeded  192,U(X)/.  [Mili7U.J 
)VIL.  [SouKitsta'suiuJi.] 
50.     [.Upas.] 

PLAND.      [SUETLANO] 

V.    [Taxvs.] 
ID.     [PKJtsiA,  xviii.,  475.] 

5A  C'rooi  the  Sanscrit  radical,  uuj, '  to  join ')  means 
lete  abstraction  from  all  worldly  objects,  by  which 
ascetics  hope  to  attain  final  emancipation  from 
tions,  and   union   with   the   universal  snint 
idima).    It  chiefly  cousiata  in  a  coutiauaJ  mtsdila- 
P.  C,  No.  17C2. 


tion  on  the  sacred  monosyllable  Om  (the  mystic  name 
of  the  deity),  profound  contemplation  of  the  divine  excel- 
lence, and  various  acts  of  self-denial.  The  homble  tortures 
which  the  Voeis  commit  on  them.selves  arc  well  known, 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here.  It  may  however 
t)e  necessary  to  mention  that  tlie  yoga  is  often  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  eiglit  magical  properties 
of  power,  vii.  : — shrinking  into  a  minute  fomi  to  which 
everything  ic  pervious  (AnUma);  or  eiilarging  to  a 
gigantic  body  (AfnAi»mi) ;  or  lusuming  levity  (Z./j^/ii>m1), 
rising  along  a  sunbeam  to  the  solar  orb ;  or  possessing  un- 
limited reach  of  organs  (Prapti),  as  touching  the  moon 
with  the  tip  of  a  finger  ;  or  unbL>arable  weight  {(janmd, 
for  instance,  sinking  into  the  earth  as  easily  tun  in  wat«r>  ; 
dominion  over  all  beings  {f.i'ativam) ;  faculty  of  changing 
the  course  of  nature  (/ «A//Mtinii ;  ability  to  accomplish 
everything  de^iired  ( PraJtnmytiin).  (Jonsequetitly  a  iog't, 
imagined  to  liavc  acquired  such  faculties,  is  to  vidgar  uiv 
prehension  a  sorcerer,  and  is  so  represented  in  many  a 
drama  and  popular  tale.  In  the  Pur^n'os  and  other  works, 
Yoga  very  often  means  magic,  or  the  art  of  deluding. 

i'oga  is  also  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Sankhya  school 
of  philosophy,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Sanscrit  Lan- 

GIUCE  AND  LiTKHATURB. 

YONNE,  a  department  of  central  France,  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  department  of  Aube.  on  the  east  by 
the  depaiiment  of  Ctite  d'Or.  on  the  south  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Xievre,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Loirct,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  that  of  Seine  et  Mame.  TTie  department 
lies  between  47"  2(y  and  48°  24'  N.  lat..  and  between  2"  55' 
and  4"'  20'  E.  long.  The  foim  of  the  department  is 
irregular ;  its  greatest  dimension  or  length  is  from  the 
bonk  of  the  Yonne  at  Villenenve-la-Guiard,  above  Mon- 
tere.au-fault-Yonne,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  junction  of 
the  three  departments  of  Yonne,  Niivre.  and  C6te  d'Or  in 
the  soutli-east,  82  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  is  from  the  boi-der  of  the  department 
of  Aube  near  Neuvy  to  the  junction  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Yonne,  Nicvre,  and  I.x)iret.  i>3  miles.  The  area 
of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2H2I  suuare  miles,  being 
considerably  larger  than  the  average  of  the  French  depart- 
ments, and  larger  than  any  English  county  except  \  ork- 
shire.  The  population  in  1820  was  342,116;  in  1H31, 
.'^52,487  ;  and  in  183<J,  355,237,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
tatt  live  years  of  2750,  or  about  0-8  per  cent.,  and  giving 
12ti  inhaliitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population 
it  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  departments, 
and  in  density  of  population  still  farther  below  the  average. 
Auxerre,  the  capital,  is  88  miles  in  a  direct  line  south- 
east from  the  barriers  of  Paiis,  or  ICRl  miles  by  the  road 
through  Melun,  Monteieau-fault-Yonnc,  Pont-a\ir-Yonne, 
Sens,  and  Joigny. 

The  department  has  no  mountains;  but  it  has  in  many 
paits  an  undulating  surtace  ;  the  highest  ground  is  toward 
the  south-western  corner,  where  ttie  low  hills  which  sejja- 
iate  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine  ci^ms  the 
department.  The  country  about  Avallon  is  comprehended 
in  the  granitic  district  of  Morvan  ;  the  rest  of  tne  depart- 
ment south-east  of  ■  line  drawn  from  Cosne  un  the  Loire, 
by  Auxerre,  toward  Troyes,  in  occupied  by  the  oolitic  and 
olher  formations  which  intervene  between  th(>  ci-elaceous 
and  the  new  red-sandstone  groups,  and  the  part  of  ttie 
department  which  is  north-west  of  such  line  is  occupied  by 
the  cretaceous  formations  which  surround  the  chalk-basin 
of  Paris.  Iron-ore  is  obtained ;  freestone,  sandstone, 
and  stone  suitable  for  lithography  are  quarried ;  and  gun- 
flints,  and  red  and  yellow  ochre,  arc  procured.  A  mine  of 
lead  and  silver  was  worked  in  the  middle  ages  near 
Avallon :  the  working  was  resumed  in  the  la'^t  century, 
but  was  soon  abandoned. 

Tlie  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Seine.  Some  parts  along  the  western  border  ai-c 
drained  by  the  Loing:  and  by  the  Ouannc,  the  C'lery,  tlie 
Bez,  and  the  Lunain,  all  of  them  small  affluents  of  the 
Loing;  the  central  and  eastern  parts  are  drained  by  the 
Yonne ;  by  the  Cure,  the  Serein,  the  Arman^on,  the 
Tholon,  the  Vrin,  and  the  Vannes,  feeder*  of  the  Yonne  ; 
and  by  the  Voisin  (with  its  affluent  the  Cousin),  and  the 
iVrmajice,  feeders  respectively  of  the  Cure  and  the 
Arman<;on. 

The  Ixiing  and  its  feeder  the  Ouanne  rise  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  department,  and  have  a  north-western 
coui'se  ioto  the  adikcfbt  department  of  Loirct,  in  which 
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llieir  junction  tak«6  place.  The  otlier  fee<ler»  of  the  Loing 
he  ' .  Mieir  sources  &nd  Ihu  upper  part  ol'  Uieir  coutm; 
in  ;i!iucnt. 

"    riH'S   iti   the   department  of  Ni<5vre.  near 
(  .,iion  ;  aiid  flows  north-norlh-west  by  Cliiiteau- 

Cli. -'.iticaiix.  Tamiiiy, and  Clumfcy,  into  the  depart- 
ment ai  t  onne.  Its  conrsv  through  thi^i  department  ik  on 
llie  whole  Mill  north-noith-wwt :  it  p&itses  Coulaiige*, 
Chiitel-kMjcnMiy,  Mutlly'lu-C-hritea^,  Crttvanl  (.just  ftbove 
whtcii  it  recciveo  the  Uure  on  the  riarht  bank),  Auxcrre, 
Joijniy  between  these  towns  it  receivts  the  Scrfin  und  lh(i 
ArmfttKj*!!!,  both  on  the  rizht  bank);  and  juat  btilow  Jotgny 
it  rcr-eivi's  the Tholon  and  Vrin,  both  on  the  lelt  bank  .  St. 
Julien,Yilleneuve-le-Roy,  Sens  (near  which  it  reeeive*  tiie 
V(inne»  on  the  rifrht  bnnk,  Pont-sur-Yoniie,  and  Vjile- 
neuve-la-Guiard.  Below  \'illent;uvL'-ia-Ciuiiird  it  quit.s  (he 
department  and  enters  that  of  Seine  et  Marne,  through 
whj(.-h  it  flows  a  short  distance  west-north-west  to  Monte- 
reau-lAult-Yonne,  where  it  uilites  with  the  Seine.  Its 
whole  course  may  be  csliniated  at  about  130  miles,  namely, 
about  56  in  the  departnietit  ot'ISi^vre,  about  68  in  that  of 
Yonnc,  and  0  in  that  of  Seine  et  Marne.  The  river  is  eln- 
ployed  for  floating  timber  from  near  its  source  :  at  Clam^oy 
the  timber  is  formi.d  into  trains  or  ratla,  and  floated  down 
to  Aiixerre.  At  Atixerre  the  navigation  commences,  and 
p  r  about  OO  milcR,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  this 

<|.  i      The  official  statement  givc»  the  navigation 

(II  uu  I  It  1.1  in  tiiu  department  at  64  miles. 

The  Cure  ris<»s  in  the  department  of  NiSvre,  and  flows 
north-north-we»l  into  the  department  of  Y cone,  and  by  St. 
More  and  Vermauton  into  the  river  Yonne  :  its  whole 
course  may  be  efttimated  at  above  50  miles,  about  half  of 
w  hicii  is  in  this  department.  It  ia  used  for  floating  timber. 
The  Voisin,  which  joins  the  Cure,  and  its  feeder  the 
Cousin,  both  rise  m  the  department  of  COte  dOr,  and  flow 
north-west:  the  length  of  the  Voisin  is  about  30  miles,  and 
of  the  Cousin  about  14.  The  Serein  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote  dOr,  and  flows  north-north-west  into  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  where  it*  course  is  at  first  in  the  same 
direction,  but  afterwards  it  bends  more  towards  the  west : 
it  paaes  Montreal,  L'Isle.  Novcpb,  Chabli*,  Lieny-le- 
Chfttel,  and  Seigneley,  and  falls  into  the  Yonnc.  Its  whole 
course  is  more  tluin  8U  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  it  in  this 
department. 
The  Amiaufon  rises  in  the  department  of  C'Cte  d'Or, 
d  flows  noith-north-west  by  Semiir  into  the  depsrt- 
ent  of  Youne,  throui^h  which  it  flows  north-west 
by  Nuits,  Uavi^res,  Ancy-le-Frane,  Tanlay,  Tonnerre, 
£pineuil,  and  Dnnnemoine  ;  then  westward  by  St.  Florentin 
mid  Drifenon  into  the  Yonne.  lis  whole  course  may  be 
estimated  at  about  92  milett,  about  3<J  in  the  department  of 
cote  d'tJr,  and  56  in  that  of  Yonne.  The  Annaiice  l)elongB 
citiefly  to  the  department  of  Aubc  :  its  length  is  about  27 
miles,  only  6  or  7  of  which  are  in  the  department  of 
Yonne.  Both  the  Arinani;on  and  its  feeder*,  including  the 
.•\nnaiice,  are  used  for  floatini^  timber ;  below  the  junction 
of  Hie  Armnncu  the  timber  is  formed  into  rafts  or  trains. 
The  Tholon  is  17  miles  long,  the  Vrin  17  miles,  and  the 
Vaunts  about '.a* :  the  last  risen  in  the  department  of  Aiibe, 
and  flows  westward,  paning  Vilieneuve-rArchevPfiue, 
Poissy,  and  Chigy ;  it  ia  used,  as  well  a«  the  Vrin,  for  float- 
ing limber. 

M,  Milhn  ( I'oi/age  dam  Im  Dip.  du  Midi  de  la  Frnnrfi, 
oh.  xii.)  thus  describes  the  manner  of  sending  timber  down 
th  '-  :tnis: — 'One  i«»  pailicularly  pleased  to  «ep  pass 

jiidily  of  a  lurd's  flight  tnose  long  and  narrow 
i;i:...  ..i.,.,!  "trams,'"  whidi  convi'V  to  Paris  a  considemble 
part,  of  the  wood  necessary  for  the  coiuiiunplioti  of  that 
yreat  city.  This  wood  is  cut  in  the  forest,  mad*:  into  logs 
lor  the  fire,  or  squaied  for  timber.  'Yhe  wood  for  this  Iu5l 
purpose  is  conveyed  in  carriages  to  the  bank  of  the  rivet- 
and  put  into  boats.  The  logs  are  marked  with  the  pro- 
prietor's mark,  taken  to  the  little  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Yonne,  and  thrown  indiscriminately  in.  Persons,  are 
nppoiuted  along  the  bankH  of  the.xe  streams  to  watch  that 
the  logs  pursue  their  course.  The  Cure,  the  Amani;<)n,  and 
tlip  Vannes  are  the  rivei-s  which  bring  down  this  floating 
wood.  At  their  imtfall  the  logs  are  stopped,  and  (he  per- 
sons employed  distinguish  by  the  mark  those  which  lielong 
ti>  I'Mch  proprietor.  The  logs,  tied  together  with  twigs,  are 
placed  on  hollow  vewseis  or  floats  ranged  at  intervals,  and 
form  "trains,"  each  guided  by  three  men,  (o  Paris.  These 
bold  pilots  •kilfully  follow  the  windings  of  the  banks, 


A»a«maatka  Intel 


avoid  the  shoakt  with  whioh  tktf^mt 

exhibit  their  r-  '  ''*-.''tcdo«»  sad  aOt 

ing  the  brid<.'  i  *^*^  ^^T  P 

ning :  the  Iw^.  ^ .   ".-  tiain : 

instant  it  is  already  Ibr  aSL 

at  the  wharls  at  Pan^  men  |dua^  iaflo  tka  < 

middle,  pull  it  to  pieces,  and  foim  Um  lofa  in 

yard.     However,  a  sudden  natttg  uf  tb»  «•!«»< 

trust  Humetimea  occa-tioiu  teflible  < 

in  a  forgetful  moment  the  ixvil 

get  out  of  Its  course,  the  train  ntHlws  acanil  (fer  i 

bridge,  breaks,  and  th«  wat«r   is   ewtjed  snth  !!■  J 

which  ai«  picked  up  by  a  crowd  of  people.  I 

proprietor  being  able  to  recmcr  OMirv 

part.' 

There  are  two  navigable  caraU  in  Ihe  i 
from  the  provinces  through  mhaels  tbv^r  _ 
de  Bourgogne  connects  Uie  river  <jnit^*B  ot  th*  1 
that  of  the  RhOne.  It  commences  ta  Uie  Yoaoa^l 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arman9on  chicAj  on  tlti 
north-east  bank  of  that  river,  then  op  tfac 
Brenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Armaofont  aau. 
which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Setae  (Hm> 
RhOne,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Onche  till  itt 
the  SaAnc  at  St.  Jean-de-Losia.     The  sal 
Pouilly  in  the  department  of  06te  d'Or.  so  flMtl 
of  the'  ctinal  which   is  in  (ha*   iSepaitiaeaL 
nflicially  stated  at  Bl,638  m^tres(about  57  ; 
»ide  of  the  descent  from  the  uanniil'levcJ  tm 
this  descent  is  of  311  metres  (about  llW 
effected  by  1 15  locks.    This  canaJ  _         _ 

rv.,  but  was  not  commenced  till  177B;  utilr] 
which  we  have  no  certain  inlormationi  hia^ 
pleted  only  within  a  very  few  yoans.    The  Ctat/i 
nais,  called  also  Canal  de  * 
I.<jire   at  Decite,  in  the  di ,  t 

above  Nevers,  and  passes  up  Uu 
eluding  part  of  the  coune  of  thn 
licad  of  the  valley  the  sumnul-h  ^  1 1    jr^o,  n  i 
is  carried  by  a  tunnel,  nearly  half  a  mile  \uvf,\ 
mountain  of  Colon-  " 


om  the  »umniit«l»«l 
ment  of  the  navig 

ii)il,.   ii.-irl  III'  lhi< 

Ml. 


descends  to  the  ■ 

Yonne  at  Auxnrn  , .,  ^ 

river  above  Auxerre  bi 

of  the  canal  which  b(  !■ 

all  the  incorporated  p 

officially  stated  at  33  iii: 

in  the  works  of  this  cauHl  we  Imve  it.v 

The  descent  from  the  summit-level  ti, . 

be  effected  by  28  looks;  that  towards  llii!  loa 

locks. 

The  number  of  Rout«s  Koyal«t|  or  gove 
January  1,  18.37,  was  six,  having  an  »ggnf0Ji 
32lS  miles,  of  which  272  mil? 
in  b!id  repair,  and   '20  mil  ... 

ioa<lA  are  those  from  Paris  to  i.,       .  .  nrl" 

both  of  which  are  of  the  first  class.     'I : 
which  is  the  principid,  enters  (ho  clfpa 
east  side  near  Villeneuve-I,T  '  •> 

of  the  Yonne,  passing  by  Pi  " 

the  Yonne  from  the  leli  bank  to  Wm  ii^lit: 
Villencuve-!e-Roy,  Joigny,  where  it  recrosse*  II 
the  left  bank.  Auxerre,  where  it  ctomf  the  Yi 
time,  and  by  Vermrinton  into  the  department  cf 
It  lonnerly  passed  through  Avai^       '        ■.  ill 
been  made,  by  which  that   tovs.  U-d 

throueh  l>iji<"  i-->.-i..-   >«  t  -  <■ 
Auxt'rre  at   ' 

passing  tluLH i;  - ,     :.  .    ,j 

neuil,  Tonnerre,  Ancy-le-Fnmo,  and  Niutsi,  Ulto 
partment  of  Cute  d'Or. 

Roads  lead  from  Auxerrc  T« 

.St.  Fargcau  to  Bonny  on  tli> 
Nievre  :    .'.oiith    to   Clam<5cy,  r\t 
north-north-caiit  by  St  Florentin 
(.'hSIons-sur-Mnme.     -X 
Foissy    and    Aillenen . 

Tonnery       -  '• '   '       >  lu^iv 

from  A  I'V  \  ..V. 

The  V,.,..  '     • 

aggregate  h 

miles  out  of  i  .^ l   _ 

and  lane)  were  reported  at  the  sain  a  time  lo  hare  al 
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^£J00  niil«ii,  a  stnUnient  apparently  too  high  1o  be 

ts  mrans  of  coininuiiiciiticin  tlits  depurttqent  was 

fcy  Dupin,  in  1827,  lo  be  on  Ihe  whole  considf  rably 

Ine  average  of  France ;  but  its  pre-cniineiiee  waa 

in  iU  meaiu  of  wator^ctimmunication  than  in  ila 

an  which,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  it  w&i  rather  below 

rage. 

ueaolthe  departraenl  comprehen*L«  in  round  nnm* 
>,,<    1  t^^wKXI  acres;  of  which  abtn>l   <iv .-' i^iiih- 

•  1,150,000  acres  are  unci- 
d'  loat  is  oonsiderably  beiuwU; 

maize  n  not  i^own  at  all,  and  buckwheat  i6  eruwn 
^e;  but  in  other  kind»  of  grrain.  oata,  ryr.  niaiJin, 
it  and  rye  mixed,  and  especiallyin  barley,  the  de- 
t  far   exceeds  the  average.    The  cultivation  of 
i«  lew  than  the  average  of  the  departments.     On 
lie  the  production  in  grain  is  greater  than  the  con- 
tne  department,  and  above  1000  quarters  of 
juarleia  of  bread-oom  are  exported  to  other 
». 

I  lands  amount  to  nearly  80.000  acres,  the  com- 
I  other  open  pastures  to  ^,000.  The  department 
'  the  averase  in  the  quantity  of  horned  cattle  bred. 
•  eeially  in  the  number  of  i<heep.  In  the  number  of 
L-t  ifl  al»o  belon'  the  average,  but  not  eo  far  lielow  as 
t umber  either  of  horned  cattle  or  sheep. 
t  '^ineyarda  comprehend  above  aO,OUU  acres,  iind  in 
«■%  ^nt  of  these  and  in  the  quantity  of  wine  produced 
■  »;irtuient  very  far  exceeds  theaverajje;  wine  in  in 
(aple  production  of  the  department.  The  ^owtli, 
> portion  to  tlie  number  of  inhabitants,  v/t&  eatimated 
04e«d  the  avera^je  of  the  departments  in  the  proportion 
tr«s«  to  one.  A  ^reat  quantity  is  sent  to  Paris  and  to 
Iej>artmen1»  lower  down  the  Seine.  Tlie.  wines  are 
^T%  \iY  the  rjeneral  deu^nation  of  'vins  de  Boaae  Hour- 
ly.' or  '  Lu\N  ir  Burg'undy  winea.'  Some  of  them  are  in 
▼apute :  the  red  wineii  of  Dannemoine  or  Danemoine, 
kAt  It.  and  Auxerre  are  of  the  first  cIhm;  and  those  of 
^«e,  Clairion,  Boivin,  Migrenne,  Judas,  Pied-de-Rat, 
ttr,  Qu^tanl.  Epineuil,  Irancy,  and  Coulanges-la-Vi- 
!•»  of  the  second  class.  Of  the  white  wines  tho«e  of 
and  Chablis  are  of  the  flrst  class ;  and  those  of 
Maligny,  Poinchy,  L'hich^  Fiey,  and  Fontenay,  all 
'habits.  I'  :'  ^eond  class.  Besidea  these  there 
«t  qviat  !>•  of  somewhat  inferior  character. 

—^^-1-.  «.iM,i  uiiiden*  occupy  nearly  lixOOO  acres, 
uids  above  .3«0,0im  8cr«i».  In  the  extent  of 
:..c  department  l]»r  ex(^ied«  the  average,  and 
^'Xp>ortat]on  of  timber  and  firewood,  and  the  manttfac- 
^  and  exportation  of  charcoal,  are  imjiortnnt  branches 
•fccliMlry.  A  consideraNe  part  of  the  sujiply  of  Paris  in 
•^  articles  comes  from  this  department :  and  the  de- 
[^^  for  the  iron-works  and  glass-houses  (»f  the  depai-t- 
"  [supplied  The  iron-works  wpr«>.  in  IftH,  only  five 
th'  ■  '  •  I'hendrd  U  <'  '' 
ind  '  t(>r  the  m 

fcfconi    ^^at«    iist'd    simultiinotmsiv    ci'   mtf rii;u(-rv 
ftiel,  a«i  coal.  mke.  turf,  or  wood. 
irtment  is  divultnl  into  five  arrondissements  as 
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the  arrondissement  of  Anxeite  art-   the   following 

:_Atixeri-e,   p«ip>ilation  iti   1«2G,    12,34m ;    in  IKtl, 

(of  whom  Rl,^i>!ll  wore  in  (ho  town  iliclf  i;    in  183fi, 

,    tin    itiw    ViiTirii-    r-Vr-wriM-l  •    Ti:Hli-\'.    fV-tVant-,    St. 

'lie  town, 
nid  Coti- 
_-Yonne,  on  the  V<mne;  %  truiauloii,  population 
the  tnwn  or7*tO  forthe  whole  commune,  f'habhs, 
^itrtal''  -town,  or  25.'V>  for  the  whole  com - 

itK*      '  snH    S.M<»nc1(n',    on    or   near    the 

I    2l30   for     '       ' 
iieAnnnnc 


la-Vineuse,  Oharentenay,  Toucy.  Oitanne.  and  St,  Sanveur, 

in  that  part  of  the  arrondissement  which  lied  wi*;;!  of  the 

Yonne.     Irancy  is  known  for  the  wines  prodnrpd  in  the 

nei|,'hbourhood.      f'nivanl  has  some  hi.-i'' 

the  scene  of  a  severe  battle  in  142.3,  duri' 

flic  English  under  Henry  V.  and  VI.  to  coikjiu  r  h 

Theloitlship  of  St.  Rrix  or  St.  Prix  belonged  to  1 

the  well  known  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  nnd  he  imu  ms 

descendants  attempted  in  vnin  to  establish  manufm-turc* 


Al  Vermanton  trade  is  carried  on  in  firewood  anii 
and  there  are  eleven  yearly  fairs.     Chablis  has  ti 
the  excellent  white  wine  produced  in  it.s  vineyards  :    1 1  ten- 
are  seven  faira  in  the  vear.     Near  Chablis  nro'the  traces  of 
n  Roman  road  from  Antissiodorum,  now  Auxerre,  to  .\n- 
domatunum  or  Lingones,   now  Langres.      Licny-le-Ch^el 
and  Seigneley  have  produetiw  '         '    '  '■         -^y 

some  trade  in  wool  and  some  m  '  Ii 

and  coarse  woollen  cloth,  blnnki  i-.  .vmm   >i.^-i.  .m  (..juiL-d 
on:  thero  are  seven  yearly  fnirs.      At  St.  Florcntin,  an  ill 
laid  out  but  on  the  whole  handsome  town,  are  suveral  lan- 
yards ;   trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  bemp,  firewood,  and 
charcoal :   there  are  seven  yearly  fiiirs.     The  town  stands 
on  a  hill  r   the  tine  lofty  Gothic  church  has  some  antient 
stained  glaas  of  great  beauty,  and  there  are  an  antient 
public  fountain  of  Gothic  design  and  two  pleasant  public 
walks.     The  Canal  de  Bourgngne  is  cjirried  over  the  Ar- 
mnnoe,  near  this  town,  by  a  beautiful  aqueduct  bridge. 
The  Normans  were  defeated  near  St.  Florentin,  a.d.  8Hft, 
'      "    ^     li,  duke  of  "  rue,  .sumnmed   T.     '     ''   '. 

tin  was  hi  vain  by  the  Im 

1(7, ►J.     >  ou!anges-]a-\  iiirvj:,r    is  celebrated    (u.    li^    vm-i- , 
from  which  its  distinctive  epithet  is  derived.     Toucy  has 
productive  vineyards  round  it,  and  some  m''"""'"'""  -  •■• 
woollen  yam  and  coarse  linsey-wolsey  m 
carried  on:  there  is  a  large  weekly  c:\"        . 
Sauveur,  distinguished  from  other  place.s  so  called  hj  the 
designation  of  St.  8a«veur-cn-Piiisaye,  ih  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Loing,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  near  its 
source.     The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  wood  and  wine : 
there  arc  seven  yearly  fairs.      On  the  hanks  of  the  Cure, 
near  the  south-eastern  border  of  this  arrondissemeut,  are 
the  grottos  of  Aroy,  which  have  been  popularly  reputed  to 
he   above  a  mile  long:  but  those  acquainted  with  the  lo- 
calily  do  not  estimate  them  at  much  more  tlian  halC  t  — •  ^ 
or  five  furlongs,  and  they  arc  perhaps  not  so  long 
They  comprehend  a  succession  of  cavern^  .1.111111111 
by  narrow  passages  so  low  that  they  can 
by  creeping  on  the  ground.     They  are 
tites  of  vannus  forms,  aftd  in  one  of  them  is  a  |»oul  of  uu- 
known  depth. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Avallon  are  the   fni 
towns: — Avallon,  population  in  1826,  52G1  ;    in  \i<'.',. 

Mie  town,  or  5.'i09  for  the  whole  commune  ;   lu  J83L1, 
'  near  the  Voisiu  [.Avallon]  ;  Vi^zelay  and  St-  Mojv, 
oil  or  near  the  Cure;   Chittel-lc-Censoy  on  tho  Yonne; 
Montreal  and  L'Isle,  on  the  Serein ;  and  .luUX-la-Ville,  in  thu 
count r>-  between  the  Cure  and  the  Serein.      V&jtlay  is  au 
old  ancl  ill-built  towiw  ant ienlly  fortified  ;  if  is  on  u  hill  not 
far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Cure,  and  is  suirmmilid  lu 
vineyards,  wliich  produce  tolerably  good  wine 
is  a   singtilarly  constructed  building;   it  cv-: 
parts :  the  first  part,  into  which  the  three  out( . 
IS  about  70  feet  long,  and  is  called  *  iVglise  > 
mdnes,'  *thc  Catechumens*  church;*  the  second  piul,  witii 
which  the  lirst  part  communicates  hy  throe  other  door.*,  i« 
colled  '  hi  gnincie  Aglise,"  'the 
213  feet  lunsr:   one  of  the  d< 
Mb.'    ■  '"■    '      •    -:      -" 
mm 
moTii.  M  ......  .....1  -■ 

an  antient  zcxliac. 
and  is  70  feet  hi^h. 

tions.     At  a  council  hel  u» 

sade  was  pi-eachcd  bv  "  rif 

Fi-ance   imd  rii  uoblt  f»  tujk  ihc  *. 

third  crusade,   .  Vuguste,  of  France.  ;• 

Coeur-de-Lion,  uf  Eugljjid,  uniled  their  forces  al  Vczt.uy, 
t.T   the  number  01'   10(i,0l¥)  narriors.      It  was  occmiicd   for 
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The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  corn  &nd  wood  :  there  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs.  Tliere  are  minerai-wAters  and  brinc- 
Bprings  near  the  town,  Chatel-le-Censoy  has  Bome  iroii- 
ivoi'ks.  Montreal  had  antientJy  a  casllt!,  which  was  for 
some  lime  the  residence  of  Queen  Brunehant,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  of  Franijoia  or  Francis  I.  'flic  neighbourhood  pro- 
duces some  tolembly  good  wine.  There  are  five  fairs  iu 
the  year.  Joux-la-Ville  has  four  yearly  fairs  for  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  and  staves. 

In  the  arrondisscment  of  Joigny  are  the  following 
towns  :—Joigiiy,  population  in  1826,  52(33;  in  1831,  47(W 
for  the  town,  or  5537  for  Ihc  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
5-t04,  on  the  Yonne ;  St.  Julien  and  Villenouve-le-Roy, 
population  3784  for  the  town,  or  4'JGB  for  the  whole  com- 
une,  on  the  Yonnc  ;  Brif-non,  population  24(H  for  the 
wn,  or  25ti6  for  the  whole  commune,  near  the  Armanqon  ; 
t.  Farpeau,  population  151'J  for  the  town,  or  2132  for  the 
hole  commune,  and  BIcntau,  on  Ihe  Loing;  St,  Benoist 
nil  Charny,  on  Ihe  Uuannc  ;  Tounerre,  on  a  small  atfluent 
if  the  same  river ;  and  Dixmont  and  Cerisiers,  in  the  coun- 
ttry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne.  Joigny  was  in  the 
JLatin  of  the  middle  ages  called  Joviniacum  ;  and  its  origin 
and  name  are  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Jovinus,  a 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Gaul  in  the  rei;E:ns  of 
Juliiin,  Jovian,  and  Valentinian  I.  It  hud  a  strong  castle  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  the  capital  of  a  coimty.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  rising  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yonne,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge;  along  the  bank  of  the  river  on  eacli  side  of  the 
bridge  extends  a  broad  and  elevated  quay,  fronting  which 
is  a  handsome  cavalry  barrack.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  and  is  entered  by  six  gates ;  the  streets 
are  very  steep,  narrow,  and  winding,  and  are  lined  for  the 
xnost  part  with  wretched  houses,  among  which  are  mingled 
a  few  of  better  construction.  In  ttie  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  a  fine  chiileau  or  castle,  the  wmdows  and  ter- 
races of  which  command  a  beautiful  prospect.  Near  it  is 
the  church,  the  fine  vaulted  roof  of  whieii,  although  mu- 
tilated, is  worthy  of  notice.  Tlie  town  has  two  laubourgs 
Or  suburbs:  one  at  the  foot  of  Hie  bridge,  on  the  oj)posite 
$ide  of  the  Yonne.  The  town  has  some  subordinate  ju- 
dicial and  fiscal  offices,  two  hospitals,  a  communal  si-hool, 
a  large  market-place,  and  a  theatre,  The  townsmen  trade 
in  oak-bark,  wood,  charcoal,  casks,  hoops,  wine,  which  is 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pood  quality,  brandy, 
and  vinegar;  there  are  brandy-distilleries,  tan-yards,  and 
iile-yards ;  whiting  is  made.  There  are  four  yearly  tairs 
for  com,  cattle,  charcoal,  casks,  and  hoops.  St.  Julien, 
distinguished  as  St.  JuIien-du-Sault,  on  the  lelt  bank  of 
the  Yonne,  has  manut'aclurea  uf  polished  steel  articles  and 
jewellery,  and  of  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  there  are  some 
tan-yards  and  a  bark  or  tan  mill.  •  There  are  four  yearly 
ikirs  for  kitchen  and  household  utensils.  The  wine  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Julien  is  in  good  repute-  Ville- 
neuve-le-Itoy,  or  Villcneuve-sur- Yonne,  is  on  Ihe  right 
bank  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  an  old  stone  bridge. 
The  principal  street  of  the  town  is  straight  and  handsome, 
with  a  gate  and  an  avenue  of  trees  at  each  end ;  the  church 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  main  blreet,  and  has  an  elegant 
front,  with  a  handsome  door  on  each  side.  Coarse  woollen 
cloth  and  leather,  luid  a  confection  of  grapes,  wliich  is  well 
esteemed  at  Pari*,  are  made ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  wood,  and  charcoal.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
Brienon,  or  Brinon,  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epi- 
thet '  rArchevf'que,'  is  a  well  laid  out,  well-built,  handsome 
town.  The  townsmen  manufacture  woollen  yam,  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  and  katlmr,  and  carry  on  considerable 
trade  in  lire-wood,  which  is  floated  down  the  river 
Armancon,  and  then  by  the  Yonne  and  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  charcoal,  com,  ana  linen;  there  are  six  yearly  faire. 
At  St.  Fargeau  and  Bleneau  trade  in  wood  is  earned  on. 
St.  Fargeau  has  seven  yearly  fairs.  Bleneau  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  Condt*  and  Turennc  in  the  troubles  of 
tninoril  V  of  Louis  XIV.  Dixmont  has  two  fairs  in  the  year, 
for  cattle,  wool,  and  hemp. 

In  thearrondissemenl  of  Sens  are  the  following  towns: — 
Sena,  population  in  1B2C,  HG85 ;  in  1831, 0207  for  the  town, 
or  9270  (or  the  whole  commune,  and,  in  IftaTj,  9093,  on 
the  Yonne  [Sens]  ;  Pont-sur-Yonne,  and  Villeneuve-la- 
Guiard,  population  1704.  on  the  Yonne ;  Cheroy,  on  the 
Liinain :  Soucy,  I^  <:hapclU'-snr-Oreuw?,  Sargines  or  Scr- 
rines,  Voisines,  and  Thoiigny,  in  the  countrj*  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yonne ;  and  Villcneuve4'Archev6<me,  popula* 


tion  1550  for  the  torrn,  or  1991  for  the  whole 
Foii^sy,   Chigy,   and   Les  Si^^ges,  oo  ■  1 

Pont-sur-Yoiinc  is  on  the  left  t)»nl:  r, 

which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge.  T 
verely  in  1816  from  a  waterspout,  w. 
persons  and  did  great  damage  to  h 
There  is  a  handsome  public  walk.  1 
facturc  tiles,  leather,  and  coarse  wooh'...  ^  ,., .  <.,.,„ 
on  trade  in  the  wine  of  the  district,  com,  and  attk;flii 
are  three  ycarlv  fairs.  There  is  a  papef-auU  tf  V^ 
neuve-la-Guiard^,  and  there  are  three  year)]'  fikin.  A^ 
rigny  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  KurotofiHil 
stream,  the  Oreuse,  which  flows  into  Ihe  Yomt.  ^9h 
neuve-i'ArchevCque  has  four  yearly  fain;  t  cMiildib 
trade  in  wool,  hemp,  and  woollen  8tu(fi<;  muufiilai^ 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  a  tan-vard,  and  tan  god  (ndl^ift 
Les  Si£ges  is  in  a  small  valley,  on  a  stream iduiijHli 
Vannes  and  is  used  for  floating  wood. 

In  the   arrondissement   of  Tonnerre  are  th»  tb^ 
towns: — Tonnerre,   population   in   1826,  3K0;  t  IB, 
3773  for  the  town,  or  4242  for  the  whoW  loaiMi  > 
183(),   4271  ;     Tanlay,    Ancy-le- Franc.   N . 
Dannemoine,  and  Epineuil,  on  the  Anisn^ 
the  country  eadt  of  that  river;   Neu 
Armance,  and  Noycrs  on  the  Serein, 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  Ixink  of  Iht  A 
winch  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  a  diii 
duces  excellent  wine.    The  Canal  de  Bourrono  fm 
near  the  town,  which  is  well  laid  out  and  wfll  b^fc*^ 
houses  of  stone.    The  parish  church  is  in  a  « 
situation,  and  there  is  an  antient  hospital,  foi 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  riv  « 
ducal  house  of  Bourgogne.    The  tfiv.; 
remarkable  for  its  size,  and  for  the  h' 
vaulted  roof,  which   is  not  supported   by  piilm.  Tm 
are  a  communal   college,    a  theatre,  and  u  tf* } 
walk.     There  are  a  saw-mill,  tan-mills,   ; 
riera'  shops,  and  corn-mills ;  paper-hangin: 
tural  implemenls  are  manufactured  ;  and  tm 
in  com,  wine,  wood,   and  earthenwure;  ' 
yearly   fairs.     There  are  some  adrainistnune  va 
government  offices,  and  a  subordinate   court  of  j 
Courses  of  instruction  are  given  in  geometry  txAjU 
mechanics.     In  one  of  the  suburbs  is  a  spnof  tfiNl 
copious  that   it  turns  several    mills   aImn<T  flii« 
source.    Tonnerre  was  nearly  destroyed  ir. 
English  in  France  under  Edward  III.,  ami 
of  the  Bourguignons  and  the  Arma^acs.     it  mi 
injured  by  a  great  fire  in  a.d.  lGJi6.     It  was  ihe 
of  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  de  Beaumont,  w! 
guishing    himself  as  a  diplomatist   and 
obliged,  by  an  order  of  the  French  king,  Ic  i<\'Tit 
ous  reaiion,  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  female.    IIj» 
the  subject  of  much  mystery  till  his  death.    At 
some  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  goods  and  other 
and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.     In  a  castU 
istmg  in  this  town,  belonging  to  the  Colignjr 
chieltains  of  the  Huguenot  party,  memtiers  of 
are  said  to  have  concerted  their  alliance  with  tlie  IM 
Cond6.    Ancy-le-Fi-anc  has  considerable  iron-Fwta 
in  the  neighbourhood  arc  a  glass-house,  a  po<t«i^' 
saw-mill  moved  by  water.     Kavi£res  is  on  thcd«ft( 
the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amnnea 
near  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne ;  there  is  a  papetvanli 
is  carried  on  in  corn  and  wine,  and  there  are  «s 
fairs.     Noyers  is  in  a  valley  inclosed  by  bills 
vineyards.   It  has  an  hospital.  The  townsmen  nmnd 
serge,  coarse  linen,  striped  lincna,  cottons,  and  nw 
horsecloths,    hosiery,    bleached    wax      "^ii     ind 
candles,  leather,  and  comtis  ;  and  tn-. 
wool.     There  are  eight  yearly  fairs, 
sidcrablv  in  the  wars  of  the  English  in  Vranceui 
ward   ill.,   and  in  the  religious   wan  of  tl« 
century. 

The  popidation,  when  not  otherwise  dewriW, 
ofllij  whole  commune,  and  from    ■ 

The  department  forms  the  art  I 
and   Auxerre ;  Ihe  sulfra^n - 
bishops  of  Troycfi,  Nevurs,  : 
is  in  tne  jurischction  of  the  t   .«.. 
mie  Universitaire  of  Paris,  and  i  - 
military  division,  Ihe  hcad-iiuari'. 
It  relui-ui  five  membeti  to  the  Chaubex  uf  I>«f 
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tt  of  educatiOD  it  is  above  Ihe  average  of  Francti.  Ofi  tbixuie  eventually  cain«  1o  ivmUvi  *o  far  u» 
•ung  men  enrolled  in  (he  military  cenauiof  1828-W.  '  upon  drwvut  ot  biHh.    The  li^fhl  cam«  into  tliia  Tine  by 

'    Uic  ntui'i:iu;c  ol  Kichnrd  eiirl  orCsmiliriHtjc.  sci-rnnl  ^on  (if 
tlie  llrsl  Uiiti*?,  to  Annu  MortiriJ'  > 

timer,  cail  of  Mnicli,  who,  by  ^  i 

Liuiiol.  diik«  ofCliiri'ncc.  Ilmtl  >>i)n  <  i  IaUvhio  mi  ,  win. 


every  100  could  read  and  write ;   the  average  of 
beuis  liUle  more  than  39  in  every  ItX). 
e  earliest  hbtorieal  jwriod  Ihe  greater  part  of  the 
it  wjis  included  in  tlie  Icnitories  of  tiic  Renones 
(*Erowc.  Ptolemy;  Strabo  has  Zivovic^ :  the 
_    rt  about  Tonnerre  belonKed  to  the  Lingones  or 
^XiyKiiinoi  and  Aiyyoi'cc,  Sti-abo),  the  southern  p:irt 
^  \M!!..n  to  the  Aedui,  or  Hedui  ('E^of-oi  or  ^ihvioi, 
.  Ptolemy).    These  were  Celtic  nations,  nnd 
•  inder  the  Romans  in  the  province  ofGiiilia 

»  luut.  On  the  subdivision  of  that  province  the  Lin- 
a^  Aedui  viere  included  in  Lugduuen»s  Prima ;  the 
^  in  LugdunenslsQuarta,  urSenonia.  A  portion  of 
m  "tory  of  the  Senones,  probably  coincident  with 
^ac  of  AuxeiTB  as  it  cicisted  before  the  Ilcvolution, 
^•.rated  from  the  terrilor}-  of  the  Senones  and  con- 
n.  dibtiact  district,  with  Autissiodurum  or  Auli&sio- 
^\iixerre)  for  its  capital.  Of  towns  mentioned  by 
^tithorities  the  following  were  witliin  the  limits  of 
Bk.rtmcnt : — Aijedincum  or  Agendicum  {'AyiiKttov, 
•),  afterwards  called  Senone*,  now  Seng;,  iJan- 
xnenlioned  in  the  '  Peutinecr  Table,'  the  exact 
l^t  which  is  not  determined;  and  Kburobri(j:a  or 
rica,  mentioned  boUi  in  the  'Antoninc  Itinerary' 
L"%l«  'Peutincer  Table.'  probably  at  or  near  St.  Flo- 
'  sll  in  the  territoty  of  the  Senones.  Autis&iodornm 
Usiodurum,  now  Auxerre,  and  Chora,  mentioned  by 
tons  .Mnrcellinus,  and  by  Jonas  Ta  monk  of  the 
h  century;,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Columbanus,  on  the 
^f  the  Cure,  which  Jonas  calls  Chora  flnvius ;  in  the 

E'  of  Autissiodorum  : — and  Aballo,  mentioned  in  the 
ne  Itinerary'  and  the  '  Peutinger  Table.'  in  the 
Ijfof  the  .iidui,  now  Avallon  or  Avnion.  There  ii 
i  to  believe,  from  an  inscription  on  a  stone  in  the 
Itralis  of  Auxerre,  that  the  antient  name  of  the 
\ths  Icaunua.  or,  as  D'Anville  conjectures,  Icaunia. 
St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,'  written  towards 
ft  (III  century  by  the  priest  Const  antius,  the 
I  called  Iiauna ;  the  modem  name  u  derived  trom 

rr  Ihe  monarchy  the  south-western  border  of  the  Je- 
KX,  about  St.  Sauveur,  in  the  anondissement  of 
|c sod  about  Vczelay,  in  that  of  Avalon,  wa«  included 
■Uilaty  gOTcmmentof  I>e  Nivemaiscr  Nivernois,  St. 
■rbeuiK  in  Le  Douziois,  and  Vczelay  in  Les  Vallee* 
K,  sebdivisions  of  that  government.  The  western 
landing  a  ^niall  portion  of  the  arrondiaiement  of 
I  was  in  the  district  of  La  Puisaye  in  Le  Gatinois, 
Br!15t3n-  government  of  L'Orleanois.  The  rest  of  the 
'  -  comprehended  in  the  varioon  snbdi virions 

or  militajy  government  of  Bourpoenf  or 
ij  zr.1  L'lilc  de  France  ''Isle  of  Fran^ 
Bt  of  Auxerre  was  chiefly  in  L'.\ 
fcf  Auxerre,  in  BoorgoiErne;  that  of  Avajijn  muiiv 
lAralloimQis,  which  formed  part  of  the  district  of 
in  Boorgogne  ;    that  of  'Tonnenre  partly  in  the 
rof  NoT^rs,  in  LWuTois  in  Bourgogne  ;  partly  in  Le 

em  the  Iste  de  France;  the  arrondiscments  of 
MgBj  chiefly,  and  that  of  Auxerre  paitly,  were 
'llMBemaoou. 

GhtgTOf.'  <-  rite ;  Vapsf?  de  Vil- 

De^njK  J  rttncf:  I)upin,  Fr,reci 

4e  A»  France;   DtciiQnnairt  Qiitgrmphwpte 

BraC.  Map  of  Pramee:  D'AnTille,  fkhet  de 

Gamit;  StatuHqme  de  la  Frmmee,  phnilcd  bjr 

li;  HOimS  OP.  Ottw,  allemib  Otbo  IV..  cm- 
■rGennaT,  aoa  of  Hovj  V.,  ■wiiwrJ  the  Lwb, 
'«nwia.  by  Maud,  ddest  dnichlcr  of  Boqr  II.  «# 
J »  mad  to  ban  hecn  creatM  e«l  aCT«k  If  ha» 
I  K^c  RichanI  L  Bat.  with  Ob  nettAm  iH  it 
,0icvc«>^»&(i^n>hcd  by  the  title  of  Tack  Im 


■B,  bfittac,  or  oacx  oC  the 

!  af  York  vaa  Kifiiwiiii 
Ok  I  ■all  I  ■  tibe  Ifth  aad  yoa 
mZ^Jkai 

l4Bbe«rToriciB»Si7 

■i  afnag  th*  Km  fcwmv  mmu  liifi  m 

r  aC  Tori,  n  vAkh  the  agbt  of  aKCHiari  ta  the 


pivat-pranddftughtiT  kIic  was  inln-rited  or  ciinveyi'd  to  li« 
■.••sue,  lifter  the  drilh  of  her  brotlivr  F.dmund  Murtimer, 
earl  of  Mnrch,  iti  l-J'24,  the  lino  repri^sentatioii  uf  HdHBrd 
IIL  alter  the  failure  of  the  lino  of  tiiii'  I-  •■<•<  ■•  •■U\.-i  .mi  ^n 
the  death  of  Kic-hurd  IL   in    IIJlM).  l,n  . 

Henry  VI.  and  \n»  two  mimedinte  mo  i  '  *>  * 

and  Henrv  V.,  were  descended  only  Ironi  .lolin  oi  Ciminl^l 
duke  of  LanuaHter,  the  fourth  nun   of  Ktiward  III.     'JI14 
son  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  ol  Anne  MoiiinnT  wai 
Kiclmrd  Plnntueenet.  whu  betanie  the  third  duke  ol  Yorl 
on  the  death  without  iwiie  of  hiii  uticlu  Kdi^ard,  tlio  lecniif 
duke,  slttin  iit  A^incouit  in  14iri.    To  liiiii  thorelorc  le] 
the  true  title  by  dcitcent  to  the  throne  alter  t lit' di'Jttii  of  | 
his  brother.     He  wiui  hliun  ul  the  bullli'  of  NYukilteld,  m 
December,  14(H);  on  which  "••■  't'-  <  1  duko  v(  York  I'liintl 
to  his  I'hlcbt  Kon  Kdwurd.  Ii  <l  the  thione  u>  K(l*l 

wHid  IV.  in  March  the  I'olli.        ,  ^    u.     Alter  the  death  ofl 
Edward  V.  and  hi«  Inothur,  home  tunc  in  \^^K^,  the  ivnnj«| 
mentation  of  Edward   IV.    it^kted    in    hi^   cldeMl    dnii^Iilef 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Henry  VU..  and  brcaine  by  Inm 
the  mother  of  Henry  Vlll„and  alnu,  thmugh  hitr  eldchlj 
daughter  Margaret,  who  niarned  Jnimts  IV.  of  Srotlotxli 
the  ancestresa  of  James  L.  who,  in  viitne  of  that  dexceMti 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Enu;'  In-  failure  ot  Ilia 

line  of  Henrj'  VIII.,  in  ICOIl.     'J !  royal  family  14 

descended  Ironi  ElizuV"    "  -   '  *  , 

the  line  uf  his  eoii  <  f 

Mary  and  Anne,  the  t ,..,  — ^ , ...  ,.^.,i,, .  .,/ 

whom  left  any  i.isue  >  having  been  expelled  from  thit  lhi-uii«  ' 
at  the  Revulutiun  of  1GK8. 

Since  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  title  of  dn!  '.- 

has  been  borne  by  Uichard  PlantaK^rnct.  IIit'  in  ( 

that  king,>ipon  whom  it  was  c  •  j 

was  miuucred,  nlong  with  his  (hi  1 

1483;  by  Henry  Tudor,  second  tou  ol  Ilt-ni/  \  II..  v^ii^ 
wa8  created  duke  of  Yoik  in  14!H,and  who  lii-t-utr.e  |i(iiu'6 
of  Wales  on  the  (I     "        '  '     '  'I, 

and   ascended   tl  / 

Ch'-'-  ^<-'-'  I 

tU  -.„; ) 

pnnce  of  Wales  mi'  t 

Charles   I.  in   1625; 

Charles  I.,  upon  whom  li  wk>  conl*-ii  1 

ascended  the  throne  z*  Jsme^  Tf.  in  ' 

e  brother 

''■■  '■;  and  Ali 
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liich  flows  thrOQfh 
ree«ivu)g  ta  its  cosine  nmriy  all  the 
fonoa,  in  eoq|iiiKli«n  wUb  th<^Tnm* 
HHRbcr.    Abcot^Ung  to  th- 
Mndi^  the  letttade  of  th< 
Bocthh«r«t  eofncr  of  the  ciiy.  i«  .ai  .h 
r  ^  Zf  W^  or4«  liu*  at  time. 
ork  waa  onpaalhr  •  town  of  the  Bhg^rAtK  •  V^tH 
ofGe}tte«(sciB,iBhuiti«;  fht  tomotn  cattmfii 
wd  feen  me  Mesmj  Mad  the  Uamher  to  ib< 
8ol«nr  nd  the  tVw.  and  4cactfl>ad  Vj  Tadtn*  a*  I 
noat  MWiniei  o(  the  IntWl  ti^ca.    l>k«  utlwr  an' 
DiiiMlUpwiia.  aodoohC  it  mm  iMthiBC  mcmi  tlieii  « 
leeticacfhotaiBmmedtdbyatieeeh  and  the  ifmike 
the  tnes  vfaieh  had  been  Ml  dewn  ta  tUm  %  M 
and  tpeee  m  the  faeaL     lit  Britbh  ffdltrtm 
aaoiianhablf.EhaMKarlbOTBf       --    '4CMt^ 
dcMta^ra  kMra  ar  jigrtilrd  |<fc>  <4l»  •<  e 
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Bubdued  the  whole  country  of  the  Brigantei :  lU  original 
Celtic  appellation  bcingf  retained  in  the  T^tinized  form  of 
Eburuciiin  or  KI)orac«in.  It  npi>fai-s  to  have  very  soon 
become  the  principal  Homan  station  of  the  north,  and 
t>ven  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain.  V\  hether  il  was  a 
colonia  or  a  mnnioipium  has  been  asmlijeet  of  dispute. 
In  an  antient  inwriptRm  il  is  called  colonia;  in  the  work 
which  bears  the  name  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  muni- 
cipium.  It  was  the  head-quarlei-s  of  the  sixth  legion  from 
the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
till  the  departure  of  the  Romans  fVom  the  inland.  The 
ninth  legion,  which  came  over  with  the  emperor  Claudius, 
had  previously  been  stationed  here,  and,  of  course,  con- 
tinued here  Rl>er  its  incorporation  with  the  sixth.  From  the 
time  of  SeptmiiusSevcnis,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence 
of  tlie  enipf  rors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their 
absence,  of  the  imji'  ''  ilea.  Here  the  emperors Septi- 
miiisSeverun  and  '  i-.  Chlonts  died;  and  here,  ac- 

cordingto  common  tk  m  i,  *  duMaotine  the  Great  was  born. 
But  (his  belief  rests  upon  very  iusufhcienl  evidence.  For 
itu  pre-eminence  among:  the  Roman  stations  in  Britain, 
Eboracum  was  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  its  situation  on 
the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  remark- 
ably extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  of  the 
large  district  which  lay  betweou  that  part  of  the  province 
of  which  the  Romans  had  almost  undisturbed  possession, 
and  that  which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  fierce 
hordes  of  whicli  theyMeie  compelleo  to  wage  unceasing 
and  doubtfiil  warfare.  Similar  lircurastances  contributed 
to  mamtain  the  distinction  which  York  enjoyed  during 
many  succeasive  centuries. 

One  of  the  angle  towers  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Eboracum  attac-h'eti  to  it,  are  to  this  day  remaining  in  au 
extraordinary  state  of  preservation.  In  a  recent  removal 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  more  modern  wall  and  ram- 
part, a  much  larger  portion  of  the  Roman  wall,  connected 
with  the  same  angle-tower,  but  in  another  direction,  with 
remains  of  two  wall-towers,  and  the  foundation^  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  station,  were  found  buried  within  the 
ramparts;  and  excavations  at  various  times  and  iti 
different  parts  of  the  present  rity  have  discovered  so  many 
indubitable  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Eboracum,  on 
three  of  its  sides,  that  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  fully 
warranted  that  this  important  station  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  plan  of  a  Poly- 
bian  camp,  occupying  a  space  of  about  t>50  yards,  hy 
about  5!k),  inclased  by  a  wall  and  a  rampart  mound  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  and  a  fosse  without ;  with  four 
angle  towers,  and  a  series  of  minor  towers  or  turrets,  and 
having  four  gates  or  pr'uieipal  entrances,  from  which 
proceeded  military  roads  to  the  TU'ighbouriag  stations 
mentioned  in  the  '  Itincrarj.'  of  Antonine.  Indica1i<?ns  of 
extensive  suburbs,  especially  on  the  south-west  and  north- 
west exist  in  the  niunerous  and  interesting  remains  of 
fbnercal  monuments,  coffins,  urns,  tombs,  baths,  temples, 
and  villas  which  fVum  time  to  time,  and  especially  in  late 
veal's,  have  been  brought  to  light  Numberless  tiles, 
bearing  the  impress  of  tlie  sixth  and  ninth  legions,  fiag- 
raents  of  Samian  ware,  inscriptions,  and  coins  from  the  age 
of  Juliu«  C;v-"  '■■  '!iHt  of  Constant ine  and  his  family, 
concur  with  i  of  ancient  geogiaphei's  and  his- 

torians to  idii'  _  -ituation  of  modem  York  with  that 
of  antieul  Eboracum. 

The  interval  between  the  final  departure  of  the  Roaiaas 
from  Britain  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  the  southeiTi 

SartB  of  the  island,  which  had  long  been  harassed  by  their 
eeta,  was  very  short ;  but  more  than  a  century  appears 
to  have  elapsetl  before  the  foundation  of  any  Saxon  king- 
dom north  of  the  Humber  was  laid.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  no  authentic  accoiuil  of  the  state  of  York, 
rhc  inhnl ■■'■;"'  -"-re  no  doubt  chiefly  desceudauts  of  the 
antient  1  who,  retaining  their  antient  language, 

though  i; o^oi-s,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  had  been  taught 

*  to  affect  Roman  eloquence,'  restored  the  original  uwat; 
of  tlie  city,  with  a  very  slLsiht  variation,  ami  tlie  addition 
of  a  British  temi  indicating  the  increased  dignity  and 
strength  of  the  place.  For  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
during  this  period,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  that  the  city  received  the 
appellation  of  Caer  Ebrauch.  Though  it  lost  the  pre- 
eminence it  had  so  long  niaintaiued,  as  the  dilTerent 
Anglo-Saxorx  kingdoms  rose  and  flourished,  yet  it  was  un- 
questionably the  chief  city  of  tho  north  ;  an  imjiortant 


bulwark  igainst  the  ineur«on«  «>f  ttir  V^tU,'] 
there    is  reason  to  believe  lb'  .rd 

certain  relic  of  this  period  is  I 
time  discovered  here  :  but  it  i>>  ni>«  imnfOl 
of  the  remaitu  genemlly  regnrded  as  Romigl 
to  this  period. 

In  that  authentic  and  valuahk-  reconl 
Chronicle,'  no  mention  of  an  .A"rri.^.«.;,,..„  l 
of  the  Humber  oocui*  til)  thr 
head  ofalnxly  of  Angles,  tO"  , 
Bernicia,  one  of  the  two  great  divi«i« 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth, 
the  Tees.  Thirteen  yeaw  afterwards 
twtween  the  Teesand'thc  Humber,  call* 
was  seized  by  Aella,  anofhir  Anglian 
kingdoms  were  soon  united,  and'gi-n« 
form  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
which  York  was  certainly  the  capita). 
Beda  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  xvriters  tli 
the  city  is  retained.  On  some  Anglo-F 
ruptly  called  Ebraici.  In  the  Saxon  Chr 
Saxon  records,  it  appears  generally  in  the 
wic.  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dan'u 
even  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
occurs  on  coins  struck  at  York.  The 
varied,  but  in  every  form  its  relation  to  Ihei 
Eburac  may  be  easily  trxced  ;  as  may 
from  one  ot  its  forms,  Eureiric,  to  the  j.„ 

The  historical  notices  of  YorU  iVofn' 
the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  i 
indeed  scanty,  but  they  are  sm 
tinned  to  be  a  place  of  c.ousidei.ii!:c   nn] 
the  principal  royal  residence.     At  Yor 
not  only  king  of  Northumbria,   but  t| 
held  his  court.     Here,  '  under  the  loj 
says  Alcuin,  he  was  baptized  by  Paul! 
erected  the  first  metropolitan  church, 
kings  of  Northumbria  were  consoorat* 
many  were  buried  here  ;  and  some 
finished  their  lives  in  the  peaceful  i 
the  church.    The  firet  Danish  inv;i 
to  employ  a  corvsidcrable  force   in 
master ol  this  bulwark  of  the  nortlv.     AthtJ 
united  Northumbria  to  hisdominions,  decto^ 
demolish  the  cattle  of  York.    V  '        '' 
of  England  held,  in  the  year 
this  city.    Si  ward  the  Dn-^'   ■ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Ed. 
at  York,  dedicated  to  thi 
preparatory   to  his  intci 
and,  dying  at  York,  w;i- 
was   dining  in   the  palace  at   York,  after 
Stamford-bridge,  surroiinffod   ■nitli   fii*  tl 
received  the  news  of  the 
nmndy.  on  the  coast ;  an. 
him,  within  twenty  days  ailcr  lui  dtin 
fielil  of  Hastings. 

Very  few  Saxon  or  Doi  i  '       'r 
at  York.      Au  intercjsti: 
erected   by   Paulinite,   oi    ..,    .\.,,- 
brought  to  light  beneath  the  choir  of 
dral ;  and  fragments  of  crus-,.^.  nr 
and  some  coffins,  both  ol 
Saxon  periiKl.  have  occa-' 
Danish  coins  have  at  variuus 
u  large  hoard  of  sitycas,  a  cui 
auKUinting  to  more  than  rkXXJ,  Ima 
all  probably  struck  at  York,  the  or 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Norlhumbil 
to  have  been  establii<hed.    '1 ' 


his  lands. 

Although  William  was  <iiiwii<d  in  T^ 
archhisihop  of  York,  the  • 
a  long  \\l\ilc    ^trrnuOU>.K 

Sa^von  n> ' 

Harold. 

Wiiham  touk   ,  i] 

castlo  in  it,  m 

soldiers.    Not'. 
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gates  were  agtiin  defiled  by  a  spectacle  worthy  only  of  on  | 
age  of  the  grossest  bnr])ariBm.  j 

Among  the  interesting  relics  of  Eboracum,  or  of  York 
under  the  Romans,  are  remains  or  memorials  of  Roman 
temples;  but  although  the  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Romans, 
had  undoubtedly  embraced  the  Clmstian  faitii  long  before 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  no  trace  of  any  sacred  Christian 
edifice  of  Roman  or  of  British  limes  has  been  discovered. 
That  ehurchc»  had  been  built  in  m.any  parts  of  the  empire 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constan- 
tiue  is  attested  by  Eusebius ;  and  there  is  no  reason   to 
suppose  that  a  station  so  important  as  that  of  Eboraeum 
would  be  destitute  of  them.     Whatever   edifices  of  this 
nature  may  have  existed  at  York  before  or  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  tiK-y  were  most  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Saxons,  who  when  they  I'ounded  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Octarchy  were   universally   pa^ns.    Such  they  con- 
tinued to  be  till  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  centurj',  when  i 
Ethelbert»  the  Saxon  lung  of  Kent,  was  conveited  to  the 
Cliristian  faith  by  the  preacliinc;  of  the  monk  Augustine. 
Edwin,  the  iinh  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,and  a  native, 
it  is  said,  of  York,  had  married  Ethelburga,  the  daughter 
of  Etheibcrt,  and,  through  her  influence  and  the  zeal  of 
Pauliniis,  a  companion  of  Augut>tine,  became  a  convert, 
and  with   Coiffi,  the  heathen  priest,  and  a  considerable 
mimber  of  the  nobles  of  his  kin^'dom,  was  baptized  by 
Paulinas  on  Easter-day.  in  the  year  G'27,  at  York-,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  says  fieda,  he  had  ha-stily  con- 
structed of  wood  while  he  was  a  catechumen,  and  preparing 
to  receive  baptism.    Soon  alU-rwrnds,  by  the  advice  and 
with  the  aid  of  Pauliuus,  to  whom  he  had  given  York  as 
his  episcopal  see,  (he  king  made  prepaj-ations  for  budding  , 
a  larger  and  a  nobler  church,  in  the  midst  of  which  tlie  , 
oratory  that  he  liad  previously  constnicled,  and  in  which  i 
he  had  been  baptized,  might  be  inclosed.    lie  laid  the  j 
foundation  and  began  to  raise  the  edifice  ;  bnt  before  the 
walls  were  completed  he  was  .slain.  The  work  was  finished 
by  his  successor  Oswald ;  but  when  he  liad  also  fallen,  and 
Paulinus  (who  during  the  life  of  Edwin  had  received  the 
pallium  from  Rome,  and  been  elevated  to  the  mnk  of 
archbisliop  of  York)  had  heen  corapelkd  to  retire  with 
Ethelburga  into  Kent,  the  church  was  wholly  neglected, 
and  fell  into   ruins.     From  this  sad  state  the  celebrated 
bishop  St.  Wilfrid,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  centur}', 
restored  it,  adding  greatly  to  its  splendour  by  the  assist- 
ance of  ailists  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
ContinenL     About  fifty  yeais  .iller  this,  in  the  year  741, 
thia  edifice  wa5  destroyed  or  greatly  injured  by  fire.     In 
the  episcopate  of  tlie  celebjiiti-d  Albert,  who  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  York  in  the  year  7lJ7,  a  new  church  was 
begun,  finished,  and  dedicated  :   from  the  dcscriplion  of 
which,    by   Alcuin,    the    learned    jiupil    and   fiiend    of 
Albert,  in  his  poem 'De  Pontiff,  et  Snnct.  Eccles.  Ebor.,' 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  one  of  the  roost 
magnificent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches.    A  small  bnt 
very  interesting  portion  of  thirichuifh,  comprising  a  pait 
of  the  earlier  church  built  by  Edwin,  has  been  recently 
brought   to   light  during  tlie  ixca\atioii  of  the  present 
choir,   alter  the  calamitous  fire   lu  February,  1820.    At- 
tached to  the  churcli  was  an  episcopal  monastery,  in  the 
school    of  which  Archbishop  Egbert,    tht-  predecessor  of 
Albert,  taught,  and  which  he  enriched  with  a  noble  library 
collecteii  by  him  witJi  great  labour  and  expense.    This 
celcbraltd   library  a  supposed  to  have  perished   m  the 
conflagration  that  destroyed  a  gieat  part  of  the  city  and 
the  cathedral  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Archbisliop  Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  the  t^ee  by 
William,  in  the  yi-ar  1070,  finding  the  chuwh  'thus  de- 
spoiled, lebuilt  it,'  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  friend 
Ilugo  the  Precentor, 'fiom  the  foundation,  and  adorned 
and  eiuiched  it  with  booka  and  clergy,'  From  remains  of 
the  ciypt,  discovered  in  the  recent  excavation  and  pre- 
served beneath  the  floor  of  the  pre^^ent  choir,  a  good  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  by  which  the 
vnine  eilifice  must  have  been  distinguished.  It  appeare 
to  have  been  greatly  injured,  in  part  perhaps  destroyed  by 
tire  in  the  year  1137;  after  which  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger.  But 
thiTe  is  suflicient  evidence  to  show  that  it  did  not  then  re- 
ipure  to  be  rebuilt:  and  that  the  ivoik  of  Roger  was  con- 
fined lo  rci>airs,  alterations,  and  cdditions.  It  cannot  be 
oKiertained  what  vra«  th«  state  of  the  fabric  in  th9  biigin- 
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ning  of  the  thii-teenth  centurjr,  when  WhIkt  Gt*-- 

ceeded  to  the  archbishopric;  it  is  ccrlAin  ho« 

the  present  soutli  transept  Wii;^  begun  bj  htiaj 

year  1220,  and  it  was  probat)ly  tin 

copate,  about  the  year  1241.    Tin 

transept,  it  is  thought,  was  begun  I 

not  completed  till  several  years  after  ti 

no  documents  in  existence  relfttini::  to  'i 

chapter-house,  Init  it  is  conjcr 

that  the  Ibundation-stune  of  i: 

structure  was  laid  in  the  year  12s  1,  h\.' 

not  finished  before  the  year  1340.     Tlv 

be^un  in  the  yearl291.ini! 

main,  but  not  finished  till  tin 

of  Thoresby,  by  whom  the  pi 

not  completed  before  the  year  1472. 

cential   or   l;uUern  tower  was   fini-l 

allerwards  the  upper  story  of  th 

south-western  tower  having  been  i 

thirty  year-*  eiu-lier. 

This   magnificent  cathedral  is  cruciform,  in< 
length  from  base  to  base  of  buttresses  east  and 
519  feel,   and   from   base  to  ba»e   of  the   ti 
feet.    The   internal    length  cn.st  and  west  i» 
the  transepts  222  ft.  6  in.     The  church  i-on« 
with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  with  side  aisks,  i 
side  al^les,  a  Lady-Chapel,  a  large  central  towi 
towers, anda  chapter-bouse  with  ii    ■     >  i     i- 
attaclad  to  the  south  side.  The  ii>' 
is  93  feet,  of  the  choir  101  feel,  (  : 
ternally  about  198  feet,  internally  1M2  It.  0  in. 
of  the  western  towers  is  about  201  feet  tcith*- 
pinnacles,  178  1\.  3  in.  to  the  top  of  tl. 
chapter-house  is  n  noble  room  of  an  o 
angular  diameter  being  60  tl.  G  in.,  and  Hit  b« 
central  base  from  the  floor  62  It.  2  iii.    Hie 
supported  by  any  pillar. 

It  is  a  remarKable  circumsiiance  in  the  hkio 

magnificent  church,  that  two  oft'     "    •' 7' 

it  linve  within  the  space  of  twelve 

fire:  the  middle  aisle  of  the  clw ,  ....  .».. 

dlarj'  .lonathaii  Martin,  in  the  year  1829 ;  and 
western   liell-towcr  with   its  fine   peal  of  IkDi, 
middle  aisle  of  the  nave,  through  cari'lewnes  id] 
both  occaibions   the  grand   centitil  tower  {irrTl 
flames  from  spreading  to  the  trniuepts. 

Tlie  palace  of  the  archbishop  was  antientlr  OIti 
side   of  the  Cathedral.     Archbishop  Ui 
rebuilt  it  in  the  latter  end  of  tlie  twc 
small  portion  of  his  work  is  still  remaii 
of  tlie  \)alace,  of  a  Inter  date.  This  elej; 
been  long  an  unsightly  ruin,  was  r 
Dean  Markham,  and  is  now  used  ;< 

and   chapter.     Near  it  is  the  ni  ..  ., . 

di-nce  of  the  dean,  which  wa-;  on  the  south 
Minster.  hkviDg  lately  been  taken  dun  ;•..     A  U 
residence  of  the  canons  lesiden' 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  M 
of  the  antient  archiepiscopal  palace. 

Tlic  monastic  institution  njipeai^tu  hove  taenia 
into  Britain  by  Aiigustine  :it  the  end  v\ 
when  a  nionnstory  was  established  at    ^ 
royal  convert.     Al>out  fifty  yt'.ii> 
niisteries  were  founded  iu  the  kii  : 

but  no  eatabli-hment  of  regular  i 
existed  at  York  prior  to  the  Ntn 
before  that  event  Siward,  the  Dai 
land,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mi 
York  ;  but  the  building  did  nut  :. 
tion  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
a  great  part  of  the  monaster)  ^ 
the  original  dedication  to  Si,  Okvc  U 
of  '  The   Blessed  Yirgin  Mary."     Al> 
thirteenth  centur)'  the  church  and  a  g. 
naster)'  were  rebuilt ;    but  several  poi ! 
sinicture  still  remain.    Diui    ■    " 
third  abbot,  Gaufiidus,  a. P. 
desirous  ot   adopting   the  t 
founded  the  abbey  of  Foin 

Thornton,  the  last  abbot*  sun 

liVlO,  v\hen  there  were  iu  the  m 

eluding  the  abbot,  prior,  and  su: 

The  cleai-  viilu^  xim  reckoned  to  be  K^&u^.  ik. 


il 


fcry  enj'^yed  the  dignity  of  ttu'  niifre,  and 
to  narliamcnt.  The  motin^tery  was  situated 
(T  tne  Otisc,  adjoininsr  the  city  wa.lls  on  the 
^  cltyne  of  about  fifteen  acres,  surrounded 
lowers.  At  the  dissoltitioii  it  was  retained 
but  it  khared  the  fate  of  most  of  the  rcli- 
p  England  at  that  period:  it  was  doomed 
:  and  the  retnaiiis  of  this  noble  relij^ouK 
bear  btriking  mark.-)  of  tlie  furious  zeal  with 
ruction  was  accompli:ihed.  On  the  site  And 
Uls  a  palace  for  the  residence  of  the  lord- 
P  north  was  erected.  In  later  times  grants 
ie  of  the  stones  for  Yarioiis  public  uiies  in 
Oghbourhood,  and  many  were  at  one  period 
.converted  into  lime  on  the  spot,  in  the 
lite  of  the   greater  part   of  tne  monastic 

Emted  by  the  crown  to  the  Yorkshire  Phi- 
ty,  then  recently  established,  on  which  to 
fi  and  form  a  botanical  garden.  On  that 
lole  of  the  ground  was  carefully  excavated, 
I  of  the  monastery  traced,  and  plan«  and 
(ting  the  interesting  result  xvere  published 
)f  Antiquaries  in  London.  Some  beautiful 
I  antient  buildings  which  had  been  long 
lUght  to  light ;  and  many  exquisite  speci- 
■Iptured  ornamunls  of  the  monastery  atul 
|i)rm  sax  attractive  portion  of  the  collections 
9f  the  society;  and  the  niins  of  the  church 
yived  the  ravages  of  time  and  uf  ruthless 
pine  with  several  other  objects  of  anti- 
.to  give  asingularly  beautiful  and  attractive 
t  gardens  of  the  society.  Tiie  monks  of 
.  Mary  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
ler  belonged  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
I  cell  to  St.  Martin's  in  Tours,  founded  in 
)  Conqueror.  The  gateway  and  a  part  of 
I  of  later  date,  are  remaining.  There  wa.s 
Be  nunnery  at  Clementlhorp,  just  without 
!  Dominican  Friars,  the  Franciscans,  the 
nd  the  Carmelites,  had  each  a  mona-stery 
the  Gilbcrtine.s  had  a  priory.  There  were 
xteen  hospitals  ni  the  city  and  the  imme- 
[lood,  of  which  the  oldest  and  most  cuii- 
lat  dedicated  originally  to  St.  Peter,  and 
\l  enlarged,  to  St.  Leonard,  said  to  have 
y  Athclstan.  Interesting  remains  of  this 
lus  house  are  still  in  existence, 
tf  Henry  V,  there  were  upwards  of  forty 
.standing  and  fifleeu  chapels.  Two  only 
emain,  and  twenty-three  of  the  churches, 
ire  architecturally  interesting:  as  that  of 
Lawrence,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Mary 
STounger  ;  and  several  contain  sadly  muti- 
^ktained  and  painted  glass. 
ftrish  churches,  there  are  several  places  of 
big  to  Disseutew.  The  Roman  Catholics 
1  besides  that  of  the  nunnery.     <  >ne  chapel, 

rear  IG&l,  belongs  to  the  English  Prcsby- 
esleyan  Methodists  have  four  chapels; 
nd  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  eacli  one 
dependents  have  tiiree ;  and  the  Friends 
ds  meeting-house. 

remcd  by  a  mayor  as  eari^  as  the  time  of 
the  names  of  persons  servmg  the  office  of 
'ecords  belonging  to  the  reicn  of  Henry  HI, 
feiTcd  on  the  mayor  the  additional  title  of 
kt  officer  still  assumes;  and  in  13D7  two 
yy  royal  authority,  substituted  for  three 
i  YorV  became  a  city  and  county  of  itself. 
ing  of  the  I&te  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
York  consisted  of  a  lord  mayor,  twelve 
aeriffs,  the '  Twenty -four,'  a  body  composed 
Ud  served  the  office  of  slierift",  seventy-two 
{oien,  a  recorder,  two  city  counsel,  a  town- 
Oroners.  By  the  late  act  the  city  is  divided 
litead  of  four,  as  it  had  been  previously,  at 
6ftl  centuries;  for  according  to  'Domesday 
koquest  it  wtta  divided  into  six  wards,  be- 
t  the  archbishop.  Eacli  ward  now  chooses 
{two  of  whom  retire  annually),  and  these 
urmen,  who  serve  six  years.  The  sherifi' 
ayor  are  elected  annually  by  the  aldermen 
Ion. 
0.1763. 


Till  the  passing  of  this  act  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpo- 
ration was  not  restricted  within  the  proper  bounds  of  the 
city,  but  extended  to  the  Ainsty.  wnich  was  originally  a 
hundred  or  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding,  bounded  by 
the  river  Ousc,  the  Wharf,  and  the  Xidd,  and  a  line  from 
the  town  of  Thoip-Arch  on  the  Wliarf  to  Cattal  Bridge  on 
the  Nidd.  The  city  of  York  appears  to  have  laid  claim  to 
this  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  reign  of  Etkvard  I,  as 
having  been  granted  by  a  chailer  of  King  John  ;  but  their 
claim  wa'*  disputed  :  it  was  finally  confirmed  by  a  charter 
of  Henry  VI.  By  the  late  act  the  Ainsty  is  separated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  York,  and  annexed  partly  to  I  he  West 
and  partly  to  the  East  Riding  of  tlie  county. 

It  IS  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  York  during  the  early  periods  ot  I's 
existence.  It  appears  frnm  Domestlay-Book  thnt  in  tlie 
time  of  Edward  tne  Confesjsor  the  city  was  divided  into 
seven  wards;  one  of  these  belonged  to  the  archbishop,  and 
one  was  destroyed  for  the  ca.stles.  In  the  remaining  five 
wards  there  were  1418  houses,  and  in  the  waid  of  the  arch- 
bishop 200.  Supposing,  with  Drake,  that  in  the  ward  de- 
stroyed for  the  castles  there  were  as  many  houses  as  to 
make  tlie  whole  number  21)00,  and  allowing  five  inhabit- 
ants to  each  house,  tiie  population  at  tlie  Conquest  would 
amount  to  10.000.  Drake  supposes  further  tliat  the  sub- 
urbs contained  an  equal  number  of  persons,  and  thus 
reckons  the  whole  population  at  20,000.  But  it  appears 
that  when  the  survey  was  made  between  the  sixteenth  and 
twentieth  yeaj-s  of  the  Cmiqueror's  reign,  a  great  devasta- 
tion of  (he  houses  had  taken  place,  and  the  po])iil!ilion 
must  have  been  proi)ortiunal)ly  diminished.  If  tlie  nuraher 
of  inlL-ibitanls  may  be  supposed  to  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  number  of  churches,  the  population  nad  greatly  in- 
creased again  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  when  thirty-nine  of 
the  churches  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  bv  tire  ;  and 
it  must  have  been  considerable  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II,, 
since,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  times,  no  less 
than  11,000  inhabitants  were  destroyed  in  1390  by  pesti- 
lence. In  the  various  vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  city, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  must  have  vajied.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  had  lost  its  im- 
portance as  the  inetiopohs  of  the  northern  counties,  the 
population  iunoiuilcd  to  no  more  than  10,000.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  nearly  doubled  ;  the  census  in  IS^H  giving 
2S,S83,  of  which  number  there  were  13,423  males  and 
1.~>,4G0  females.  But  in  this  census  one  jiarish  and  part 
of  another  without  the  walls,  forming  in  reality  a  part  of 
York,  though  belonging  to  the  North  Riding,  are  ex- 
cluded.    Including  these,  the  leturn  is  29,.'K)0. 

York  from  its  foundation  has  never  ceo-sed  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  fortified  city  ;  and  although  its  fortifica- 
tions have  never  been  pertnaiiently  accommodated  to  the 
art  of  war  as  pmctised  in  later  ages,  it  mode  a  good  de- 
fence against  the  parliamentai'y  forces  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war.  The  walls  of  the  Roman  station  Eboracum  wci-e 
wholly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse.  What  changes 
they  underwent  in  the  succeeding  British,  Saxon,  and 
Danish  times,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  nor  is  there  any  his- 
torical evidence  relating  to  the  enlargement  of  them  to 
their  present  extent.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  they 
inclosed  two  castles  ;  one,  as  it  is  thought,  on  eacli  side  of 
the  river ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  architecture  of 
the  walls,  which  have  been  so  often  repaired  and  even  re- 
built, there  is  nothing  characteristic  of  any  particular  age; 
but  the  archway  of  the  gates  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Norman  period.  The  barbicans,  which  were  probably 
added  in  ttie  reign  of  Edward  III.,  have  been,  witiiout  any 
good  reason,  removed  from  three  of  the  gates.  The  walls, 
since  they  were  extended,  have  never  entirely  surrounded 
the  city,  there  being  a  space,  on  the  eastern  side,  of  nearly 
i500  yards,  which  till  recently  must  hove  been  a  complete 
morass.  The  extent  of  the  walls  is  about  two  miles  and  a 
half:  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  is  accessible  to 
the  public,  which,  having  lately  been  put  into  a  state  of 
complete  repair,  forms  a  very  pleasjint  and  intere.<iting 
walk.  There  .are  four  principal  gates,  or  bars,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  and  five  postern  gates.  Two  new  entrances 
through  the  ramparts  have  recently  been  formed;  one  of 
them  exclusively  for  the  railway  to  the  station,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  erected  withm  the  walls ;  another 
entrance,  which  had  been  closed  since  the  time  of  Henrj' 
VII.,  has  been  re-opened.  The  castle  has  long  since  beea 
cotiverted  into  the  county  prison  and  the  courts  of  jiutice 


fbrthe  counly;  but. some  portions  of  <he  old  work,  besides 
Ihf?  nolile  keepr.  fut*  still  remaininsf.  Thp  fplons'  gaol  is  iiti 
ftilirtly  iif.vv  liuilding,  consisting  oC  ronr  radiating  double 
Aviuils,  willi  eight  airing  courts,  the  governor's  house  being 
ill  tlie  centre.  The  keep,  known  by  the  name  of  Clifford's 
Tower,  the  Cliffords  Iiavini^j  been  the  anlieiit  wardens  of 
tile  caslle,  is  ;jfenerally  svipposed  to  have  been  biiilt  by  the 
(^'onqueror,  but  the  orcnitecture  indicates  a  somewhat 
later  ago. 

Ttiat  York  was  not  a  strong  military  station  only,  but 
also  H  place  of  trade  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
is  by  no  means  improbable  ;  its  situation  bein^c  as  con- 
venient lor  commerce  a£  for  war.  Alcuin,  in  the  eighlh 
century,  calls  it  '  a  common  emporium  of  land  and  sea;' 
and  says  that  it  was  Ihen  visited  oy  vessels  from  the  most 
distant  lands.  In  the  tenth  century  several  merchant 
vessels  on  their  voyage  to  London  from  York  were  cajv 
tiired  and  plundered  by  the  pirates  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
William  of  Malniesbuiy,  who  flourisiicd  in  the  twelllli  i-i^n- 
tuiy,  speaks  of  York  as  l)eing  in  his  time  n  gieat  njid  me- 
tropolitan city,  to  which  trading  vessels  came  iVom  Germany 
and  Ireland.  York  had  its  merchant-gviilds  as  far  back  us 
the  reign  of  Stephen  ;  and  a  charter  of  John  confirms  to 
the  guild  of  merchants  at  York  all  the  privileges  which 
they  and  their  hnusex  had  before  enjoyed.  By  a  statufe 
cif  Kdward  III.  it  is  directed  that  the  staple  of  wool,  leather, 
woolfels,  and  lead,  should  be  at  York  and  nine  other  places 
named ;  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  staple 
for  the  exijort  trade  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  at 
Calais,  the  merchants  of  York  had  a  considerable  share  in 
this  staple  :  some  of  them  were  niayons  of  the  staple  of 
Calai-s  and  one  of  them  is  named  as  having  been  the  trea- 
surer. York  was  ]ong  famous  for  its  raanufneture  of 
woollen  goods.  In  the  days  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III. 
the  weavers  of  York  paid  a  considerabJo  '  farm"  for  their 
privileges;  and  the  manufacture  \va.s  flourishing  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V"III.  But  this  branch  of  trade  has  long 
ceased  to  flourish  liere,  and  York  is  not  now  the  sent  of 
any  extensive  manufacture.  It  has  however  been  long 
celebrated  for  the  making  of  leathern  gloves,  shoes,  combs, 
and  other  articles  of  horn.  During  a  long  period  these 
were  considered  as  the  staple  trades  of  the  citj',  but  they 
are  so  no  longer ;  yet  York,  in  projKirtion  to  its  population, 
is  the  seat  of  respectabk  and  j^teadily  increasing  trade,  di- 
vided into  various  brauthes.  It  has  one  extensive  flax-mill ; 
manv  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  uf  linens; 
and  York  bed-licking  sujiports  a  high  character  in  distant 
places.  Tlie  conlVct ioiiery  of  York  is  much  celebrated,  and 
a  few  large  wholesale  Cilablisluiients  have  connectionB 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  kitigdora.  An  extensive 
business  is  carried  on  by  several  dniggists.  The  wholesale 
tea  and  cofl'co  business  is  a  very  important  and  increasing 
branch  of  the  ti-ade  of  York :  within  the  last  half-cenluiy 
the  roasting  of  coffee  was  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Hoard  of  Excise,  and  Loudon,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
York  were  selected  as  the  only  places  in  England  for  the 
establishment  of  public  roasting  offices.  The  merchants  of 
York  took  advantage  of  this  pnvilege  :  the  tea  and  coffee 
trade  was  extensively  cultivated,  distant  connections  were 
formed,  and  though  the  Excise  reslrictions  no  longer  exist, 
the  trade  that  was  widely  formed  during  their  continuance 
has  become  a  distinct  and  important  part  of  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  in  York.  A  consideiable  wholesale  trade  is  also 
cairied  on  by  the  (iurricrs  of  York  ;  and  large  quantities  of 
corn,  and  of  flour  ::round  here  by  steam-power,  are  sent 
into  the  West  Ridmg  uf  Yorkshire.  The  traffic  upon  the 
OuK*.  though  much  reduced  by  the  railways  and  other 
causes,  i*  still  very  considerable.  Trading  vessels  of  from 
no  to  1.10  tons  burthen  regularly  pass  between  York  and 
London.  Ailhouch  York  has  ceased  to  be  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  it  i.-*  nut 
only  frequently  resorted  to  by  tliem  on  occa.sious  of  public 
entertainment  or  business,  but  it  is  still  the  ]jermanent 
abode  of  many  persons  of  independent  income,  a  circum- 
stance which  exerts  a  very  favourable  steady  influence  on 
the  character  and  respectability  of  its  internal  trade. 

There  arc  several  fairs  annually  held  at  York  lor  catUe 
Mid  liorses ;  one  for  cattle  is  held  every  fortnight.  Theru 
also  large  inarkels  for  wool  and  leather  during  stated  sea- 
sons. The  chief  weekly  market  for  the  supply  of  the  city 
is  held  oil  every  Sat  unlay. 

PJOy  years  age  every' street  in  York  affbidod  some  in- 
tttcsting  fipecimeits  ol  Ihe  dome.stic  architecture  of  tlie 


sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cetiturie?:  bnt  fhe^r  '■ssvrij 
entire!}'  disappeared,  the   ■"  J 

ornamented   fronts  having  .  il 

mentcd  and   generally  meau-li..  ■< 

few  handsome  houses  indeed  of  '  ti 

century  intfrspersed.  York  pi 
buildings  besides  churches  that  : 
notice.    Tlie  gudd-hall  is  n  "••  .,..u*n^ 

in  the  year  I'MG  :   96  feet  \\>  i  feH  b' 

consisting  of  three  aisles:  tlu  .„ .  ls  p&ni>d| 

adorned  with  knots  exhibiting  coats  or  atmft  and 

tigureH,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  octagonsl 

five  in  each  row.     The  ns«embly-TOoni,  cow 

the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  was  bnilt  af>PT 

Palladio.  by  Richard,  earl  ' 

being  laid  in  1730,  and  the  1  I 

museum  of  the  Yorkshire  I' 

tiful  structure  of  the  Dorir  ■■ 

Esq.    Tlic  Collegiate  *"■  ' 

mired  building  m  thi 

great  promise,  the  late i  iimi-.  i,  ■--.  ;. 

In  the  eighth  ccnturj*  the  Episcopal  icliool  of  Y< 
the  resort  of  students  from  France  anfl  O.rminy. 
school    Alcuin  was  trained,  who  bo 
(j'hnrlemagne,  tutor  to  hia  family,  anri 
at  Tours  and  other  places  in  Prance,  from  *vhii 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  scholars  of  thi 
the  seventeenth  century  an   attempt   was 
tunately  without  success,  to  establish  a  unJTenaly 
A  college  for    the   education    of    English      ~ 
dissenters,  removed  from  Manchester  to  Yorlr 
1WI3,  has  lately  been  rt-4^--tt.iWished  in  •'  i     ' 
it  came.     There  are  and  have  Ion?  b 
York,  both  public  and  private.     ''''    ' 
the  management  of  the  dean  am: 
Queen  Mary  in   ir)37.  and  cndo-.u,. 
suppressed  hospital  of  St.  Mary.     A^ 
\'iously  been  established  by  Archbi'-'    /         - 
Blue-coat  School  for  boys,  founded  in  I7l*5,  m 
chiefly  by  annual  subsiTiptions ;  in  connecti<>n  wi 
is  the  Grey-coat  School  for  girh,  who  are  th 
for  domi>stic  service.    The  number  of  thp  bfir»  i 
of  the  girls  .ibout  30.    Tlie  Roman  Ca'  '■ 
for  the  higher  classes  of  females,  and 
The  York  Collegiate  School  is  of  recent  (i;'."i,  r. 
prietary  scheme.    The  Y"orkshire  School  for  fh» 

also  a  recent  institution,  founded  as  a  rr -"  H 

Mr.  Wilberforce.      There  are  also   t 
Sunday-schools,  and  seveml  ^"''.>v<  > 

ments.    The  Report  of  the  S. 
tion  of  the  Poorer  Classes 
education  in  the  city  of  York,  in  iHSd,  to  \n 
Scholars  of  the  worlring  classe.'?,  at  d;u 

and  daoie  schools 
Scholars  at  better  schools 
Attending  Sunday-schools  in  cotmcction 

with  the  established  church   . 
Attending  Snnday-schools  in  comiectjan 
with  Disjienters  .  .  .       W 

The  Report  uf  the  Manchester  Statistic^}  S 
autumn  of  1P.'JG,  says  that  191/7  per  cent,  of  the 
of  York  received  instruction. 

In  the  year  17W  a  public  sub-. 
Wished  in  York.    It  is  the  propeit  . ...  . 

aud  contains  about  17,000  volumes,  mTrariDus 
literature  and  science. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  c;: 
sive   and  very  valuable  librar)'.  \ 

Mathews,  which  has  been  lately  optutU  to  lh<  jia! 
uece.<!s4uv  ri'strictions. 

The  Yorkshire  P'   '        ■  ■     -  -.  ^ 

the  year  1822,  Im 
of  science  in  the  '..i.-Iiri   wv  \m 
more  particular  object  being  to 
Yorkshire.     Its  museutn  eni'T-^f 
natural  histoiy,  and  is  rioJi 
periods,  discovered  in  X'mV 

A  more  humble,  but 
in  the  year  1827,  is  tin 
and  Litcruture. 

The   MedK^fll   Insti" 
Hospital,  fwiii       I 
Trent;  the  1     ,  . 


Y  O  X 

jch  oti  ofhci 

'of  the  insane  tu 


SoLJely  of  Fricndii,  Ihe  inSu- 
n='nt8  for  the  reception 
iiO*t  highly  benufu-ial ; 


-hments  are  very  nvuncrous  in  York. 

«ai  uf  liiese  are,  Ingram's  Hospital  for  10  jh- 
'ilson's,  for   10  poor  women;   the  Old  Mui< 
'■  '  l)y  Mftry  Wandesrord,  spinster,  lor  lu 
1 :   Middleton's Hospital  for  20  widowi; 
Mi  .  .lurj  i.a^iy  Iltwlev's  Iliupital  for  10  poor  aged 

i.o^  ..)in.„,.!<,,jsfic  of  the  climate  of  York  i« 
liver  to  be  humidity,  although 
ill.  Tilt  mean  ttiniJLJhlure,  on 
47"82'  of  Fahrenheit ;  Hie  mean 
un  the  same  averaije,  is  29-90°, 
quaiility  iiL  jaiiu  on   the  same  aveiage,  24114 


York 


% 


.E.    CIIARi  id  fion    of    the   fiibt   I^ml 

|(e.   WhM    born   '.iiiih   December,    1722.     lie  vtan 

at  Ben  et    now   called   Corpus  Clwistii  College, 

r»,  on  the  13tli  of  June,  1731),  and  called  to  the 

^>3.     H*>  wa*  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     While 

i    his  elder   brother  niilip.   the 

\nd  some  other  friends,  la  the 

i4.)i)  111  ■  iWiiLKian  Li.-lters,  or  the  epi!*tolary  Cor- 

ixti!  of  an  Agent  of  the  King  of  Persia  residinjf  at  < 

uring  the  IVloponneaian  War.'    The  idea  of  the 

I  taken  from  Barlhclenii's  '  Travels  of  Anachan^isi.' 

int-s  wi  If  iiniiltd  in  1741 ;  a  reprint  of  lUO  copieb 

and  in  1798  tne  second  earl  of 

it.h  an  explanatory  memoir.  Tlie 

Lie  therein  said  to  have  composed  the  Let- 

ilory  trial  of  their  strength,  and  aa  the  best 

minting  some  Aubiects  of  their  academical 

motnories.   The  letters  to  which  the  initial 

lie  composition  of  Charles  Yurke.    In 

publialicd  'Some  Considerations  on 

!'      1'  'h  Treason,  occajsioned  hy  a 

1^  it  treason  to  correspond 

...  ,.  .,^...^  .J.  ^.iv  of  their  a:;enl*.'  The  'Iste 

17  Geo.  11.,  c.'  2.0.     A  •  Sliort  Review  '  of 

;>  i>  il.riMHil  in  174U,  by  Tliomaa  Gordon. 

:i6  of  tlu?  '  Consideration*' 

,  1-^.  Thciie  t^vo  latter  cd'iliona 

lit  ao  ap|<eiiUiX.  u-iuarlis  on  th«  operation  of  the 

inv.  e.  21,  on  the  law  of  forfeiture  in  Scotland. 

1  ilhur's  }oiith,  but  indicates 

\n^    technical    words   and 

»r,d  101  'inn  iiguinent.  In  1747  Charles 

d  his  elder  '■  o  wa.s  in  that  year  elected 

*!' '■  'ji  V  .luiuiiiJge.  in  tlic  reprc-  ■'•'•■   of 

ate.    He  married,  on  the  1'  \ , 

man,  daughter  of  a  coii 
•,  by  whom  he  had  one 
L'Uirl  Hanlwicke.     Alter  In 
y^junh    December,   l7G2j  Agneta  JohiiMon,  also 
pf  a  Hertfordshire  landowner,  by  wjjuin  he  liad 

.liience  or  his  own  abilities  Charles  Yorke 

^.  'leral  and  then  allorney-gcncml.    The 

I'l  led  in  17U4.  un  account  of  some  dis- 

'       '    ■  '        '  '  'JAM  it  in 

L'qucst 

i.  .ill  died 

lue  internal 

_    ;_    _-    J. .,      J    patent  for 

ige  was  making  out,  under  the  title  of  Baron 

nnica  ^Appendix) ;  Anrtmii  Regi^rr 

■  lionary  <if  the  Pfirruf^r  and  /iurotiet- 

.j  to  tlie  Alhf.niiin  /-^//f/«,  cdjlion  of  IVOH; 

:'y  Dr.  Birch,  in  hi^  pre^entaliun  cupy  of  the 

n  tha  Latr  v/ r<rr/eilure.  now  intluslibiaiy 

<L:sOUm.) 


YORKSHIRE,  a  mardime  county  irj  the  noifhcni   i.:iit 

>  ',  and  by  far  the  larpe^t  of  the  F 

1  1  on  the  nortii-east  and  east  h\  ; 

on  the  couth  by  the   actuary  of  the  ituniiKM,  uaJ    llie 

'counties  of  Lincoln.   Nottinsham,   Ri>d    Derby;    on   the 

West  by  a  small  part  of  Cheshire;  on  the  wes.t  by 

•hire  ;  on  the  north-west  by  WtMmoreland  ;  and  on 

till-   i;iiilh  by  Durham  and  the  mOii*'     '   "  T, 

j  Its  foim  is  irregular,  but  the  great.  p 

'  county  in  a  straipht  line  is  from  the  ixi.j-  i-mn  j .  n.i  l.u  •.  d 

I  Spurn  Head,   on  the  south-cast,  to  the  junction  of  the 

'  counties  o(^'    ' '      '  '"■' -   ''- •' 

a  distance  < 


~lM! 


il  <uid  Dmhiui! 

lies.    In  ; 
liire  and  ( 


from  the  hi 

west  to  the  port  of  Wliilhy  on  the 


coa-st,  the 

Head  on 

ml  oa  the  western 


breadth  is  about  90  miles.  From  Fl: 
tljc  east  coast  to  the  corresponding;;  j 
boundary,  which  approaches  within  10  miles  of  the  west 
coast  of  I^ncashire,  the  leiijftli  of  the  county  i«  about  100 
raile« :  and  its  extent  from  tlio  extreme  south  point,  at  the 
"inn  of  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Notf:  '  TuTod 
it  the  mouth  of  the  Tee',  m  a  dire  s  due 

•i./.ii.,   »»  about  92  mile«.     Tlie  coiinlv  ia  nu.  ■'■■] 

between  ^3'^  IS'  and  ."i4°  40*  .\.  Int.,  and  betv- 


1.1 


\V    1, 


t)'E.  n 

York.! 

from  ti 

Ridini^  a: 

and  in  the  i 

documents  the-^«  ilifci.-iong  are  I: 

Tlie  parish  of  Craike,  near  Ea>i 


linn  of  C. 

hich  are  calle<! 

.  West,  and  Eas 

riy  or  Aiiisly  ol   the  city  of  York, 

Returns  and   many  nthf.-r  stfttistical 

t  conntic*. 

li  geoifm- 


phically  formini;  part  of  the  North  Kidiag  of  Vorkshi 
belon^cs  to  Durbam  [Dlbham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  207],   and 
therefore  omitted  in  the  foUowinj;  statement  of  the  area 
and  population  of  the  great  divisions  of  Yorkshire, 
population  is  here  givcri  from  the  Census  of  1831  for  th 
sake  of  comparison  with  other  counties,  those  in  the  pr 
Ceding  volumes  of  the  work  being,  nct-i '^vn['lIv.  'nlvi-ii  I'lr.rn 
Ihe  Rt'turn  of  that  year.     Tljepopul.ii 
asubsequenl  page,  vuider  the  head  of 

given  in  the  Popuhdiun  Returns  for  1831,  liuut  vvlucli  tiie 
lollowing  Agutcs  Bie  taken,  somewhat  exceed  the  nggie- 
gates  of  the  areoii  assigned  to  Ihe  scvernl  parishes,  but  nu 
attempt  is  n^adc  in  the  Returns  to  recOmOe  Ihe  apparent 
discrepaucy : — 


North  Riding 
West  Rilling 
East  Riding 
Cityand  Ainstrofl 
tlie  City  oHiork? 


Aim  i» 

»qy*n>  mttr*. 

2.055 

2,.'576 

1.110 


He 


7I0.I(jO 
6d«040 


l«tl.^!ii 


Whole  counly  5,ft30 


y,735.04«l         1 371,S.'i) 


The  gross  area  of  the  county  is  more  Ihnn  ono-tenth  that 
of  liiurfand  and  Wnles,  and  mon-  than  one-ninth  that  of 
England  alone ;  and  the  luea  of  the  Wot  Riding  alone 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  EnKhsii  county,  excepting  Lin- 
colnshire  and  Devonshire,  while  that  of  the  North  Riding 
is  nearly  equal  to  Norfolk,  (he  fouilh  of  the  English  couii- 
tie»  in  ('lupei'ficial  extent.  The  area  of  the  whole  cuunly 
„i  \  .,.1  ;.:  „,,  ,.t,,r  <K!in  tlu'  unitetl  areas  of  Lincnlu»liire, 
irdshire;  und  it  considerably  vM'c><i» 

:... ,._^., 1    tlio  ti-ii   >inii'li'-l    F.i..rliOi  ■.'..niiii.-... 

Accurduig  to  the  letm 

!>hire  averaged  nearly  .^    ,  i 

is  rather  below  the  average  ni  ail  Kngiatid,  hul  gteally 
»l)Ove  that  of  the  three  countiCH  which  approach  m-aro^l  lo 
it  in  Buporticial  extent.  York,  the  capital  city,  is  in  about 
53"  56' N.  lat.  and  1°  .3' W.  Jong.  It  Li  not  mueh  more 
tliRU  170  miles  iioith-i      "'  -  ■       '  -        ',t 

line,  but  about  lO'.t  nu 
Edinburgh,  and  f' ■  ■ 

the   Ixindon   au'l  i 

Midlaiul.  nu.l  V  ._  ,    :        ..,. 

tance  li  .  is  utiout  . 

JJoihi  :hk. — 'n»e  <  Tk^hire  i» 

gencraUy  higii,  and  coti&isls  in  man\  ^ 

clifTs.     The  south-^aatem  side  of  tli- 
Tees  which  separates  't'oi' 
most    noilhom    portion  c: 
This  scstuary  terminates  mi  io^i  i'mim 
and  fium  tlial  point  to  Whitby,  adi>t  \ 


i 


YOU 


measured  in  a  straight  line,  the  coast,  which  consist*  of 
clifFa  abounding  in  fossils,  nms  in  ft  very  irregular  line 
towards  llie  soulli-ea^t,  without  presenting:  any  place  of 
importance.  One  of  the  cliffs,  about  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Whitby,  is  marked  by  Greenough  as  having  once 
taken  fire,  and  continued  to  burn  for  two  years.  At 
■\\'hitby.  which  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Esk,  is 
a  harbour  which,  though  exposed  to  j^les  from  the  cast, 
has  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  capable  of  carr\-in5 
on  a  considerable  Irano.  A  few  miles  south-east  of  Whit- 
by the  cotist-line  turns  rather  moru  tu  the  south,  and  is  in- 
dented sli-jhtly  by  the  dangerous  bay  called  Rx)bin  Hood's 
Bay,  towards  the  southern  extreniity'of  which*  not  far  from 
the  coast,  is  a  hil!  popularly  called  Robin  Hood's  Butts. 
From  this  point  the  coaM  proceeds  south-south-east  to 
Scarborougn,  where  un  elevated  promontory  which  pro- 
jects abruptly  towards  the  cast,  with  an  arm  towards  the 
80uth,  forms'a  semicircular  harbour,  which  is  much  used 
for  shelter  from  the  easterly  gales  that  are  common  along 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  and  wliich  fonns  the  only  port  of  any 
consequence  between  Whitl>v  and  the  mouth  of  the  num- 
ber. The  distance  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  atiout  17  miles;  and  iVom  Scarborough 
Bay,  soivth  of  the  hrtrbnur,  Ihe  const-line  again  inchnes 
more  to  the  east,  lo  the  prominent,  point  wtiich  is  variously 
called  Filey  Point,  Filay  Head,  and  Filey  Bridge,  near  the 
boundary-hne  between  the  North  and  F^sist  Ridings.  Im- 
mediately south  of  Filey  Point  is  Filey  Bay,  from  which 
the  coast  runs  in  a  nearly  straight  line  by  Speeton  Cliff  to 
Fkmbornuirh  Head,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a  range 
of  chalk  cliffs,  of  brilliant  whiteness,  about  six  miles  long, 
and  rising  in  many  places  to  an  elevation  of  300  feet.  At 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  are  some  extensive  caverns,  and 
near  the  extremity  of  the  promontoiT,  on  a  site  al>out  2r)0 
feet  above  the  level  of  th"  sea,  is  a  lighthomse  which  was 
erected  by  the  Trinity  House  corporation  in  18(X>,  and 
which  has  a  revolving  light  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance  of  30  miFcs  at  sea,  In  thirty-six  years 
preceding  the  ercclion  of  this  important  lighthoine,  there 
were  no  less  than  174  wrecks  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  its  establishment  ha*  almost  put  an  end  to  such  casual- 
ties. The  eligibility  of  the  spot  for  the  establishment  of  ii 
bcRCon  would  seem  to  have  been  observed  long  betbre  a  regu- 
lar lighthouse  was  placed  there,  a*  the  name  of  the  village 
of  Flamborough  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  a  light  or  flame  at  that  point  in  early  tunes. 
From  Hamhorough  Head,  which  is  18  or  ID  mifes  in  a 
direct  line  from  Scarborough,  and  about  .'lij  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  measured  in  like  manner,  the  coiist-line 
turns  westward,  and  then  sweeping  round  to  the  south, 
forms  the  capacinus  bay  called  Bridlington  Bay.  upon  the 
coast  of  tihich  the  sea  has  made  such  encroachments  as 
to  gradually  sweep  away  the  villages  of  Auburn,  Hnrfburn, 
nndHyde.  Inthisbay  there  is  a  small  but  sheltered  harbour, 
defended  by  (wo  batteries,  at  Bridlington  Quay,  which  is 
about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town  of  Bridlington.  From 
Bridlington  Quay  to  the  sharp-pointed  promontory  which 
terminates  in  the  Spurn  Head  or  Point,  and  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  wstuaiy  of  the  Humber,  the  coast- 
line is  unbroken  by  any  important  inlet  or  projection,  and 
js  mostly  very  low  and  exposed  lo  the  inroads  of  the  sen. 
Greenough  marks  the  sites  of  two  churches,  those  of 
Owthorne  and  Kilnscy.  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
portion  of  coast,  the  niinsof  which  are  partially  washed 
awav  by  the  sea.  At  Spurn  Head,  which  is  about  40  miles 
south  by  east  from  Flamborough  Head,  and  which  consists 
af  a  long  low  promontory  turning  towards  the  south-west, 
partly  across  the  lestuary  of  the  liumbcr,  and  terminates 
in  what  may  be  called  an  island,  two  lighthouses  have 
been  erected.  In  consequence  of  the  very  low  level  of 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  promontory,  which  is  the 
Ocellum  Promontoriuni  of  Ptolemy,  the  Humber  formerly 
made  considerable  encroachments  upon  it ;  but  of  late  it 
has  receded  so  much  as  to  leave  extensive  tracts  of  marsh 
land.  One  of  these,  a  few  miles  westward  of  the  Spurn 
Head,  began  to  appear  as  an  island  about  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  retgn  of  Charles  I.,  and,  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  it  wa.s  at  length  embanked  and  converted  into 

fjisturc.  In  the  Population  Returns  of  1841  this  tract  of 
and,  wliich,  though  now  only  separated  by  a  ditch  from 
the  matulnnd,  retains  the*  name  of  Sunk  lalitnd.  is  stated  to 
contain  5550  acres  and  264  inhabitants.  The  northern 
port  of  the  coast-line  of  Yorkshire  is  rooky,  and  from  the 


nnd  in  lome 
fo  130  feel 
>>«'!*cli.    la  auf 
".Tvjw,  or,  ki  i 


nil 


mouth  of  the  Tees  to  Scarborough  the  cliff»,  »hich 

always  washed  by  the  sea  at  birr'-  •■" 
at  low-water  also,  are  general  I 

and  often  rise  abruptly  and  ovc 

places  they  are  still  higher,  and  at  ' 

IS  more  commonly  called.  Stow  Brov 

Robin  Hood's  Bay.  and  about  seven  miles  sooth  of 

I  hey  rise  to  the  height  of  893  feet  above  the  «a. 

vicfnily  of  the  elevated  promontory  of  Flarobortiu^ 

there  arc  also  cliH's  of  the  height  of  lOO  feet,  and  in 

places  as  much  as  150  feet. 

From  Spurn  Head  westward  to  the  confluence  of 
Ouse  and  the  Trent,  a  distance  in  a  right  lini'  -••-'--  • 
miles,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county 
the  Humber;   and  although  the   hne  is  '  ■  • 
general  coui^e  is  westward,  inclining  a 

From  this  point  to  the  junction  of  the  ^ :.-  -^ - 

Derby,  and   Nottingham,  a  further  distance  of  about  ff 

miles,  the   general  direction  of  the  boundary  ii  to  Ik 

south-west ;  and  the  northern  portion  of  this  line  \tforad 

by  the  Old  Don  river,   while  the  remaining  part, 

passes  near  Bawtrj'  and  Tickhill,  is  for  the  most 

marked  by  any  natural  feature.     Alonp  the  h 

Derbyshire  and  the  small  part  of  Cheshire 

that  county  from  Lancashire,  the  line  ot 

is  ficcasionally  marked  by  some  unimponaiu  str 

genera!   direction  to  the  north-west,  and  paant 

south  of  SheflBeld,  and  across  the  elev-.ited  and 

ous  district  called  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.     [D, 

vol.  viii.,  p.  41G.]     From  the  north-westcni  exi 

this  portion  of  the  boundary,  which  is  between  i 

miles  from  end  to  end,  the  line  nms  nearly  due 

more  than  S.T'  miles,  and  then,  after  turning  west* 

few  miles,  joins  the  Ribblo  about  4  miles  atwve • 

Pursuing  the  couree  of  that  river  to  Mitton,  to 

south-west,  it  again  suddenly  turns  north-west 

course  of  its  feeder,  the  little  river  Hoddcr; 

touching  upon  BIcasdalc  Moor,  Likes  an  irrepilr 

to  the  north  to  near  Sedbergh.     For  a  -^  -^   '  ' 

county  is  separated  from  Wustmoreland 

which  the  boundary-line  leaves  about  .")ii,,,t,.. 

bergh.     It  then  turn^  to  the  east,  and  agam,  by  k 

cuitous  line,  to  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  th* 

of  York,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  where  it 

river  Tees,  at  a  point  about  50  miles  west  bv  m 

Tod  Point,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Yorkili 

line.    The  Tees,  flowing  by  Barnard  Castle,  Yi 

Stockton,  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 

this  point  to  the  sea. 

The  boundary  of  the  North  Riding  is  coincidi 
that  of  the  county  on  the  north-east,  north,  and 
west ;  but  leaving  the  latter  at  a  point  about  22  - '"* 
of  the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Durham 
miles  east  by  north  of  Sedbergh.  the  former 
irregular  conrse  east  by  south  to  the  river  Vt<' 
a  point  2  or  3  miles  below  Masham,  and  then 
course  of  that  stream  to  Ripon,  where  it  tuni- 
Ihe  east.     It  rejoins  the  river  above  Borougl 
Aldborough,  and  follows  its  course  as  far  a*  Yiir 
and  for  some  miles  higher  up,  the  river  is  called 
It  then  turns  east,  and  al^erwards  north-east,  to 
went,  which  it  joins  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and 
the  coui-se  of  that   river   by  New  Malton.  to 
sources  near  the  coast,  reaches  the  sea  a  little 
of  Filey  Head.     Tlie  line  which  divides  the  Wfit 
from  the  Ainsty  and  the  East  Riding  commence* 
Monkton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Xi 
runs  south-west  to  near  Wetherby,  partly  along  thi 
of  the  latter  river.     It  then  joins  the  rivrr  WK 
runs  along  its  course  to  the  south-cast  ?. 
where  bolli  the  river  and  the  boundarv-'i 
which   proceeds  in  the   same  direction   ty  S 
boundary  of  the  county  at  the  point  whfre  th 
Trent  unite  to  tbrm  the  Humber.    The  A     * 
of  York,  which  by  the  Reform  Act   is 
North  Riding,  is  bounded  on  the  n  —' 
fiom  York  to  the  river  Nidd,  on  tlw  '"< 

west  by  the  boundar)-  of  the  West  li.,...._ n' 

by  the  river  thise  from  Cawood  to  York  :  anJ  tti 
boundary,  with   the   boundarieo  of  the  N'uiMi  a^it 
Hidings,  the  south-eastern  jjortion  of  il 
the  north  shore  of  the  Humber,  form  the  I  ■ 
East  Riding. 
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^  tioH  of  iKt  Sur/ucr,  ij-c— The  most   sfrikmg 
n  the  conformation  of  the  surface  of  this  cuuntj* 
eal  valley  diiuned  J>y  the  Ouse  and  its  tributaries, 
retches  from  near  the  Teea,  in  the  northern  part 
mnty,  tn  the  aestuary  of  the  Humbcr  in  the  south, 
general  direction  from  north  to  south-south-east, 
ning  the  northern  slope  of  the  most  extensive 
England,  that  of  the  Uuse  and  Trent.     The  lUtjh 
the  eastern  boimdary  of  this  valley,  extending 
Tees  to  the  Humber,  torms,  as  has  been  previously 
bold  coast-line,  from  wluch,  in  the  northern  part 
untv,  tlic  surface  rises,  in  some  parts  very  suddenly, 
it  elevation.     In  the  description  of  tjiis  valley  and 
laxies,  in  the  '  Phy.sical  and  Political  Geograiihy  of 
itftin,'  in  the  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  it  is 
that  south  of  the  iestuary  of  the  Tees  we  find  the 
rement  of  the  his^h  lands,  which  in  some  places 
iwards  to  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from 
t,  ill  Burnaby  Moor,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
in  the  trij^onometricnl  station  of  Rutleigh  Moor, 
ittle  farther   south,   in   tlie  Guisborongh   Hills, 
gh  lands  run  down  to  the  sea-coast  at  Huntclif!", 
by  the  Easington  Heights,  about  midway  between 
and  Whitby,  where  is  a  trieouometrical  station  at 
lion  of  (i81  feet,  to  Rocliff,  or  Rockliff,  a  little 
Duth.      A  small   depression   in  the  high  moors, 
to  the  sea  at  Whitby,  carries  off  the  drainage  of 
valley  of  the  Esk,  which  runs  betw  cen  the  Gui*- 
Hills  and  the  elevated  Egton  Moors,  which  he 
it.     These  form  part  of  a  series  of  barren  ulova- 
ch  extend  from  tuc  bold  and  lofty  coast  south  of 
)  within  about  ii  miles  of  Norihallerton,  a  distance 
30  miles  from  the  coast.     The  whok  tract  of  the 
Joorlands,  exlendinc  about  30  miles  from  east  to 
15  miles  from  north  to  soutli,  is  a  wild  and  moun- 
istricf,  intersected  by  numerous  picturesque  and 
lleys,  and  forming   an  escarpment   towards  the 
eh  sweeps  round  towards  the  south  nnd  east  from 
ty  of  Norihallerton  to  Malton  on  the  Denvent, 
iJine  tolerably  parallel,  in  its  gctu'ral  direc-lion, 
of  the  coast.     AOrth  of  Nurthallerlon,  where  the 
xtremity  of  the  highlands  turns  eastward,  it  over- 
vale  of  Cleveland,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Tees, 
the  height  in  many  pJacc*  of  upwards  of  KKH) 
general  aspect  of  this  (hstrict,  which  is  sonie- 
ed  the  North  York  Moors,  is  bleak  and  dreary, 
jw  it  is  almost  entirely  destiluJe  of  trees.     On 
aa   roads  whii'ti   intei-secl  the  district  extensive 
Y  wastes  present  themselves,  with  no  boundary 
lorizon  ;   but  towards  the  northern  and  western 
nts  of  the  moorlands  there  are  some  very  beautiful 
The  steepest  side  of  the  elevations  is  generally 
th  and  west,  and  the  most  gradual  slope  on  the 
mong  the  most  elevated  points  of  this  moun- 
;gion  arc  the  trigonometrical  stations  of  Bolton 
K)  fcet),  Loosehoe  Hill  (1404  feet"),  and  Black 
n,  on  the  western  escarpment  1 1246  feet).     An- 
arkabte  summit,  which  is  celebraled  as  a  land- 
aa  eommandiog  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
e  mountain  called  Roseberry  Topping,  the  height 
is  given  by  Greenough  as  1102  feel  (but  by  some 
korities  aa   1022  feet),  near  the  road  from  Guis- 
Lo  Stokesley.  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
!a.      The  southern  ]K)rtion  of  the  ritlire  of  hills 
[DS  the  western  extremity  of  this  hilly  district,  and 
IT  boundary  of  the  Uuse  valley,  is  somelunes  called 
tlian  Hills,  and  immediately  east  of  this  range  isthe 
ich,  from  the  river  running  through  it,  bears  the 
lyedalc.     Still  farther  eastward  are  the  E^t&t  and 
nshes,  which   form,  with  Ryedale,  an  extensive 
(en  towards  the  south  by  some  isolated  elevations, 
I  gradually  to  the  high  lands  in  the  north,  between 
m  Moorlands  and  the  valley  of  the  Derwent. 
Icy  of  the  Derwent,  which  descends  from  near 
9ut,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,  and, 
towards  the  south-west,  falls  into  the  valley  of 
•eparales  the  Eastern  Moorlands  from  the  Yovk- 
Idst  vrhich   form   the   coutjiuiation  ol  tiic   high 
ihe  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Duse.     Uiie  por- 
his   range    extends  from  the  neighbourhood   of 
n  the  Derwent,  to  the  Humber,  near  Hes.slo,  a 
1  west  of  Hull,  following  a  course  very  nearly 
titb  the  coabl-line,  and  terminating  to  Uio  south 


in  an  escarpment  which  seems  to  push  the  river  a  li'.tle 
out  of  its  direct  course,  and  which  commands  nuwl  beai>^ 
tiful  and  diversified  views,  embracing  the  great  a-stuary 
the  Humber  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  af  1 
well  as  the  low  lands  ol  Yorkshire  on  each  side  of  the  j 
range.     Upon  this  portion  of  the  Wolds  are  the  clevatedj 
points  of  Wilton  Beacon,  .ilxiut  twelve  miles  east  bv  north! 
from  York,  with  an   elevation  of  SO.)  feet,  and   }lunsle/,| 
Beacon,  farther  south,  with  an  elevation  of  531  feet,     Tlia  I 
other  division  of  the  Wolds  extends  from  the  vicinity  off 
Malton  in  an  easterly  direction   to  Flamborough  Head,^ 
forming  the  southern  aide  of  the  Derwent  valley.      The' 
ascent  of  the  Wolds,  excepting  on  their  eastern  side,  ia^ 
generally  steep,  but  they  seldom  rise  to  an  elevation  ex-*  < 
ceeding  600  feet,  and  they  are  broken  and  divided  by  many»| 
deep  winding  valleys.     Although  their  .southern  extremity  ; 
presents  the  finest  prospects,  there  are  many  points  on  the 
range  from  which  beautiful  views  may  be  obtained  of  the 
vale  of  York,  the  low  grounds  between  the  Wolds  anAj 
Spurn  Head,  and  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  beyond  whicl^ 
tiie  Eastern  Moorlands  rise   in  the   background.     Flam- 
Iwrough  Head,  which  forms  the  most  prominent  point  on 
the  coast,  is  not   the  most  elevated  of  the  clifi's  whicU 
mark  the  en.item  extremity  of  the  Wolds.    Their  highest 
point  is  at  Bempton  Cliff,  a  few  miles  farther  north,  which 
riijes  to  an  elevation  of  43G  feel.     Speeton  Cliff,  about  mid- 
way between  Flamborough  Head  and  Filey  Point,  is  the. 
extreme  northern  Umit  of  the  great  chalk  Ibrmation  which, 
stretches,  almost  without  interruption,  across  the  island  to. 
the  south-west  coast,  at  Sidmouth  in  Devonshire.     On  the 
eastern  side  the  chalk  Wolds  terminate  in  a  line  which, 
commencing  near  Bridhngton,  and  running  south-west  for 
a  short   distance,  curves  round  to  the  south,  and,  passing 
near  Driffield  and  Beverley,  reax-hes  the  Humber  between 
Hessle  and  Hull.    Tlie  portion  of  the  coimly  which  lie* 
between  this  range  on  the  north  and  west,  the  ocean  on 
the  east,  and  the  Humber  on  the  south  and  south-west, 
forms  the  low  district  of  Holdemcss,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  at  Dinilington  Heights,  on  the  coast,  is  less  than 
LJO  feet  above  high-w.ater. 

Notwithstanding  its  generally  low  level,  Ihe  pcniiiMiluf 
district  of  Holdemess  is  agreeably  diversified  in  surface, 
especially  towards  the  sea-coBJit,  within  a  short  distance  of 
wliieh,  close  to  the  town  of  Hornsea,  is  the  largest  lake  of 
the  county,  called  Hornsea  Mere,  about  a  mile  and  threc- 
quftilere  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad  at  the 
widest  part.  The  western  side  of  Holderness  is  distin- 
guished by  a  fenny  district  known  by  the  provincial  name 
of  'The  Cars,'  which  extends  ncaily  20  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles.  As 
noticed  in  a  previous  column,  considerable  portions  of  land 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  Humbcr,  and  a  large  dis- 
trict lying  eastward  of  the  little  river  Hull,  which  flows 
through  the  district  by  Beverley,  aud  falls  into  the  Hum- 
ber at  the  place  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  h«s  been 
drained  under  an  act  of  pariiamcnt  obtained  in  1762.  Thm 
level,  which  is  called  the  Holderness  Drainage,  exfendj 
about  11  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  comprises  11,211 
acres,  and  before  it  was  drained  the  land  was  of  very  little 
value,  because  much  of  it  was  under  water  for  one  half  of 
the  year.  Thirty  years  later  an  act  was  jiasscd  lor  the 
Beverley  and  Barmston  Drainage,  which  includes  a  similar 
district  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hidl,  extemtini:  from 
the  sea-coast  at  Bnrntston,  a  little  south  of  Bridhngton, 
very  nearly  to  the  town  of  Hull,  a  distance  of  about  24 
miles.  This  drainage  has  two  outfalls,  about  20(X)  acre* 
in  Ihe  northern  pait  draining  into  the  sea,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  level,  amounting  to  about  lO.OtX)  acres, 
into  the  river  Hull.  The  Kcymgham  Drainage,  which  lirs 
farther  south,  in  the  promcntory  wluch  terminates  at 
Spurn  Head,  was  formed  un-  t  p.-u^d  m  1722,  but 

altcied  and  extended,  so  as  <  ,>  nhovX  .toi.0  acres, 

by  another  Act  o!>f         '  '  ,ion  to  the  Kreak-j 

extent  of  fertile  lai  V.y  these  drair 

ages,  (he  high  prici^  •■.  ■»*.  ■  u  i,!.i'uii 
tr>'  have  lo<l  to  a  gri'iit   exien»u»u  ^ 

Wol<!-'.  which,  until  about  the  close  u.  ..,v i- 

l«iry.  were  liific  better  than  a  large  nibbU-warron.  lb* 
vaJ'iey  of  the  DtTweiH,  and  Us  tiihi'.t.>i\  llic  H  .tf.^rtL  «r 
Hertford,  has  also  heert  inoreas.  -••'* 

under  an  Act  of  IHlhi.  ol  the  W. 
age,  conipriMOg  nior«    tiian   H^ 
.15fn  bclonp  to  the  E«usl    iin4  -, 
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Uiding.  Under  the  provi:)ions  of  the  same  Act,  Spalding 
Moor  and  Walling  Fen,  which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  south- 
t>m  extremity  of  the  Wolds,  between  them  and  the  Ouse 
and  Humber,  were  drained  and  inclosed. 

Oil  the  western  side  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Ouse  lie 
the  Western  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  the  general  elevation 
jf  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Eastern  Moor- 
lands.    These  form  part  of  the  irregular  tract  of  high  land 
called  the  I'ennine  Chain,  which,  extending  southward  to 
the   Derbysliirc  and  Staffordshire  hills,   forms  the  most 
mountainous  district  in  England.    The  highest  point  of 
tiie  Pennine  Ciiain  is  at  Cross  Fell,  a  few  mites  north-west 
of  the  noi'th-WL'stem  angle  of  the  county,  where  it  joins 
Wesitmoreland  and  Durham,  and  approaches  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  Cumberland ;  and  from  a  little  south  of 
this  ix)int,  which  has  an  elevation  of- 2901  feet,*  is  a  ridge 
nearly  coincident  with  the  county  boundary,  with  a  steep 
escarpment  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
P^den,  the  abrupt  elevation  of  which  forms  a  contrast  to 
tlie  long  and  gradually  sloping  arms  sent  off  on  the  east 
side  into  Yorkshire  and  Durham.    South  of  this  point  the 
Cumbrian  Mountains  join  the  western  side  of  the  great 
Pennine  range,  the  high  lands  of  which,  in  its  further  pro- 
gress towards  the  soutn,  sometimes  spread  out  into  exten- 
sive moors,   sometimes  present  rounded   mountain-tops, 
and  in  other  places  consist  of  a  confused  heap  of  roclcy 
mountains,  interspersed  with  numerous  narrow  valleys, 
which  afford  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
character.    This  portion  of  the  range,  which  occupies  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  West  Riding,  forms  the 
western  portion  of  the  wild  district  of  Craven,  and  com- 
prises, among  its  more  elevated  summits,  those  of  Wham- 
side  or  Whemside,  near  (he  junction  of  the  counties  of 
Vurk,  Westmoreland,   and  Lancaster,  with  an  elevation 
whi.h  Grecnough  gives  as  2384  feet,  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  or  2461  feet,  according  to  W.  Allen,  Esq. ; 
Ingleborough,  a  little  farther  south,  2361  feet,  according  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  ns  quoted 
by  Gruenough  (who  gives  the  elevation  as  that  of  Ingle- 
borough Hiil  and  Simon  Fell),  2412  feet ;  Pcnyghent,  Pen- 
ny gant,  or  Pennigant,  rather  more  to  the  east,  about  2270 
feet :  a  second  mountain,  distinguished  as  the  Great  Wham- 
side,  near  Kettiewell,  and  still  more  to  the  east,  2263  feet; 
Bow  Fell,  near  Sedbergh,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  first-men- 
tioned  Whamside,  which  would  appear  by  Greenough's 
statement,  apparently  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  be 
2ail  feet  high,  an  elevation  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  mountain  in  this  part  of  the  county ;  but 
we  find  no  other  authority  for  the  statement,  and  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  that  part  is  not  yet  published ;  and  Cam 
Fell,  between  the  two  Wharnsidcs,  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  is  2245  feet  high.    Farther  south,  a 
little  to  the  south-cast  of  Skipton,  is  Rommel's  or  Rumble's 
r\Ioor,  with  an  elevation  of  1318  feet.    The  valleys  of  this 
district,  the  most  extensive  of  which  are  Nidderdale  or 
Ncthcrdale,  the  valley  of  the  river  Nidd,  Wharfedale,  and 
Airedale,  are  so  well  wooded,  cultivated,  and  studded  with 
villages,  as  to  present  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  ad- 
jacent heights ;  and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  dis- 
liict,  the  roads  of  which  afford  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  country,  is  heightened  by  numerous  small  lakes,  one 
of  the  principal  of  which  is  Malham  Water,  or  Malham  Tarn, 
•  >  or  7  miles  east  by  north  of  the  town  of  Settle,  which  is 
.■ibout  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  situated  upon  the  summit 
v)f  an  elevated  moor.    Another  small  lake  belonging  to 
I  liis  mountain  region,  though  lying  in  the  North  Riding, 
is  that  called  the  Simmer  or  Summer  Lake,  near  Askrigg, 
in  Wensleydale,  which,  together  with  the  valley  of  the 
Swale  and  several  others  of  minor  extent,  breaks  up  that 
part  of  the  Western   Moorlands  which  belongs  to  the 
North  Riding,    Though  the  general  direction  of  the  great 
range  of  mountains  which  occupies  the  western  side  of 
the  county,  and  which  is  sometimes  styled  'the  back-bone 
of  England,'  is  IVom  north  to  south,  it  does  not  consist  of 
a  single  ridge,  but  lather  of  several  ranges  wliich,  though 
very   irregular    in   their  disiwsition,   mostly   form    small 
anirks  with   the  main  direction  of  the  mountain-range, 
Iheroby  forming  numerous  long  and  narrow  valleys,  with 
.1  ironural  direction  fi-om  north  to  south.    This  hilly  dis- 
tiitt  forms  a  kind  of  natural  boundary  between  Yorkshire 

•  •<!«i..'r.ivhyi'f(Ji<-;,t  IlriWu:!,' ii.  tlie  •  I.ititnry  of  r,l>^^l  Knowl«lKP,"  t>. 
It'.  irUiis  Iv  (-..ri,-,  1,  (;ri-pii..iinir»  •talemcDt  of  Uio  olpvation  or  Bow  Fell, 
^<ll>s>',,uH|.tly  r  r<-rri-il  to,  iuiu,l  l,o  (-rrouoout.     Grccnuugh  doc»  not  gWo  Uto 


and  Lancashire,  and  presents  great  difficulties 
of  communication,  especially  by  canals  o 
These  difficulties  however  have  not  deterret 
from  the  construction  of  both,  though  thev  ha 
the  execution  of  some  extraordina'iy  and  « 
From  a  point  a  little  south  of  Tonmorden, 
Calder  finds  its  way  along  a  narrow  and  torti 
to  the  latitude  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of  sh< 
there  is  a  well-defined  ridge  ninninjf  south 
while,  from  Holme  Moss  and  the  adjacent 
southern  part  of  this  distance,  the  hi^h  land  I 
to  the  east,  as  far  as  Wakefield  and  Bamslev, 
rivers  Don  and  Calder.  A  tumpikc-road  fro 
field  crosses  Holme  Moss,  at  a  crcater  elevati( 
than  any  other  road  in  England  so  far  south  ; 
not  informed  wliat  the  actual  elevation  is. 
gives  tlie  elevation  of  the  hill  as  IS.'iSfeef.  FVo 
of  the  county  southward  to  this  point,  the  h 
which  gradually  subsides  on  the  eastern  side  ii 
plain  of  the  vale  of  York,  has  become  narrow 
rower ;  but  south  of  the  parallel  of  Manchest 
again  spreads  out  into  the  extensive  mounts 
traverser  by  numerotis  ridges  and  valleys,  wh 
monly  called  the  Peak,  or  the  Dcrfn-shire 
This  part  of  the  range  extends  a  few  miles  inti 
terminating  to  the  east  near  Shefileld.  Betwei 
and  Penistone  is  an  extensive  ridge  called  Brai 
about  1246  feet  high;  and  near  the  count}') 
few  miles  west  of  Sheffield,  is  the  summit  ci 
Seat,  which,  according  to  the  Map  of  Englant 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Kno' 
an  elevation  of  584  yards,  or  1752  feet.  Thi 
must  be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  san 
Derbyshire,  a  few  miles  fartlier  west. 

The  valley  of  the  Ouse,  or  the  Vale  of  York, 
and  western  boundaries  of  which  have  beer 
commences  very  near  the  river  Tecs,  on  tl 
boundar}'  of  the  county,  the  basin  of  that  rive 
parated  from  that  of  the  Wiskc,  one  of  the  affl 
Ouse,  by  a  nanow  ridge  of  small  elevation :  a 
ing  the  centre  of  the  county,  it  extends  soutl: 
opposite  boundary.  Taking  only  that  part  c 
valley  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Ouse  a 
taries,  and  measuring  from  York  as  a  centre 
southward  for  about'  25  miles,  to  the  conflu 
Ouse  and  Trent ;  eastward  to  the  High  Wolds, 
point  of  which  is  about  12  miles  distant ;  w 
about  15  miles,  towaids  Wetherby  and  Kna 
and  northward  about  35  miles,  to  Northallprfc 
the  most  extensive  uninterrupted  plain  in  P^ns 
the  tributar}'  valley  of  the  Aire,  which  stretch 
about  as  far  as  Halifax,  the  breadth  of  this  va! 
50  miles ;  while  the  Don,  which  joins  the 
Snaith,  drains  a  continuation  of  the  valley 
south-west  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  coim 
IM)  and  40  miles  from  the  confluence  of  th 
Trent,  and  about  45  miles  in  a  diiect  line  from 
northern  part  of  this  valley  has  a  gentle  slope 
south,  with  the  level  surface  broken  by  s 
swells ;  but  south  of  the  city  of  York  the  s 
into  a  perfect  flat,  and  is  in  several  parts  marsli 
along  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  and  in  the  spa 
between  that  liver  on  the  north-cast  and  an  iir 
drawn  from  Donca?ter  to  Sherburn  or  TadcJ 
west.  The  monotony  of  the  level  is  only  Vn 
sandy  hills,  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation'of  n 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  whiili  are 
cipally  near  the  course  of  the  Don,  in  the  vivini 
Thome,  and  Doncaster;  and,  owins:  ti>  ihe  e 
flatness  of  the  country,  the  rivers  Ouse,  Airo.  ai 
frequently  altered  their  course.  That  portion 
which  lies  immediately  about  the  lower  I'art 
and  between  it  and  the  Wolds  which  sepnral. 
from  the  Holdcmess  district,  is  called  '  The  1 
though  fertile  and  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  i 
flat.  Farther  south,  towards  Sheffield,  and  on 
side  of  the  valley,  the  surface  is  diversified 
which  gradually  rise  towards  the  mouTitair 
The  Ainsfy  forms  a  part  of  the  vale  of  Ycik.  ai 
the  other'  porlioiw  of  that  valley  in  genera 
being  flat  towards  the  river  Ouse',  and  havir 
lating  surface  towaids  tin.' Western  Moorland 
jwsite  boundary. 


r.~l!i  •'■;-  '  -■■■—..  ->..■'.  ■...  .< .Itc*  from 

I  t'n>  lu  a  great 

ioii'-i:  .  _...,....   ; : no'i  may 

■i  I  veil:   the  i!xli>biUon&  ot  ijemooiis 

Vil  are  of  nn  ififoresting  cliniactcr ; 

iretfioui  iie|M}t»its  are  extensive  and  remarkable  : 
aMiUTantjeiit  organic  liie  is  extremely  lar^re.     The 

P||ll  features  of'  the  county  are  very  obvionnly 
plbi  geulugical  i>tructure,  and  the  tnodifica- 
n  they  arc  subject  by  the  aetioii  of  tlie  sea 
•tmospl^ierJc:  aj^ncies^   are   VJirioiis  and  in* 

3Migh  tJie  city  of  York  a  line  be  diawn  to  the  nortli- 
Bst  and  sauth-soulh-east,  it  will  pfl>;'^  ^i.-r,,,  <i,p 
■fa  wide  continuous  vale,  rarely  elevat- 

cJred  fett  above  the  sea.     Were  the  i,-, J  :.    ,; 

►  »d  altered  by  a  depression  quite  witliin  the  limits 
r  iiown  inslaoeea,  tliis  vale  would  be  a  aea-channel, 
!'  cliffs  of  an  inland  on  the  eaut^  and  more 
inds  on  tlft  west.  Ihe  district  nn  the  we«t 
s-^aiue  a  mountainous  character  alont^  nearly  all 
X  em  border  of  Yorkshire  ;  the  eastern  resion  is 
[mounlainous  in  its  northern  portion,  and  in  the 
into  a  curved  rangfe  of  hiUs,  •  the  Wolds,' 
^tiie  flat  district  of  lloldemess  and  the   ^-aie  of 
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elevated  western  district  h  ljft!>ed    on  Palseozoic 

IIm  central  vale  and  the  larger  part  of  1  he  eastern 

.   uri.'    formed    on  the    Metozoic    strata:   \\\\\]p    in 

iJ   in  other  limited  tract*  are  id 

-lis  which  may  be  referred  lo  li  .ko 

^condensed  descriptions  which  follow,  the  deposits 
■i  in  the  order  of  their  relative  pooitian  in  the 

H  C;^i.vozOic  Dsposrrs. 

W  Alluvia/. 

utndf. — The  ijreat  rivei-a  of  Voikshire  which  con- 
e  in  the  Humber,  flow  in  all  their  lower  parts 
1  vast  breadths  of  tine  sediments,  left  by  the  rivers 
dations  of  the  sea,  and  a  great  portion  of  this  sur- 
still  below  the  level  of  spring-tidea,  and  only  de- 
|lrom  floods  by  banks. 

Jley  of  the  Aire,  at  Fenv "   '  /.el  branches 

ified,  and  nuts  with  the  !,  iged  to  cal- 

Je,  were  found  in  considcmi^n-  uucibers.    iPhtl. 

^rf  Muorx,  at  no  higher  level  than  the  silt 
list  noted,  occupy  extensive  area-s  (Tlioi  ne  Waste 
iffi.>1il  (•li!ii,>\,  anJ  in  some  situations  deposits  of 
der  20  or  more  feet  of  silt.  Trees  in 
Mice  lie  in  tiiese  deposits,  and  have 
lied  to  show  traces  of  the  axe  and  marks  of  fire. 
Pi^mc,  in  Pfiil.  Trans.) 

ka.  peut,  on  Thorne  Waste,  skeletons  of  the  fallow 
pui',  and  in  one  remarkable  case  the  bones  wera 
re  lost  their  earthy  phosphates  and  carbonates, 
action  of  sulphuric  ucid  to  have  been  subse* 
iverted  to  lealLher  by  the  action  of  tannin  on 
ing  gelatine.     ( Report*  of  the  Biitiah  Associa- 

wdrU. — Under   the   peaty  tmcU  ol  Holderness, 
Ppf.....,..rL,>bly  small  extent,  lie  marls  oilen  filled 
- ;    and  amongst  them  rarely  the  re- 
elk   \Cervu.i  gisrunlfiK,)  have  been 

Ra  ised  Jieacfirx , 
-  and  sands  of  some   tracts  near  Hidg- 
may  possibly  deserve  this  uaoie,  but 
c^;iU  uble  t(i  some  shelly  sand-beds  otl- 

ucar  !  which  several  uiaiine  shells  of 

bcics  have  dccn  extracted. 
Dilitmot  Dejxmii. 
fki:  "       '  ir-avel  are  comi'i 

,  but  over  irre;. 


:ween  the  Swale  and  the  i 
n  iu  the  valley  of  the  Caiu... 
of  various  siia  tad  fpiiililiii  i 

_^j  irom  great  diitaneeti  ftveaf 


I  the  limits  of  the  county,  egpecially  tinm  the  north  or 

north-west.     Of  thesfrstoncr,  some  arc  of  a  size  to  lUTent 

attention,  and  of  .su'b  :■  u.--;  lin;-  :i:i^!i.>  :!,  !,.  I.>.  i :,  liv 

I  refeiTed  lo   the  oi-it;.  :  • 

I  drifted.       Such  in  p;i  ni" 

porphyntic  gmnite,  which  iie  mar  tlio  Biniari-  m  ninny 

I  situations  in  the  northern  and  easlcni  pnrt^  nC  Yrrlrl^iri^, 

'  on  areas  which  converge  to  the  nortt  - 

minate  in  the  porpliyritic  (jranitw  li  i 

moreland.     From  that  point  tb.  ! 

across  ridges  of  hdls,  and  gre:'  s 

tkras  Flaraborough  Hoad.'i^  ' '^  m^mi  ;  i>ut  wnitun  ny 

force  of  water,  when  the  K  i  lower  level,  or  wna 

..,.,.,„  .,„i  r.i  ti' •  -^'-i   or  by  i..v..-   i-  i1o;itiiig  on  water,  or 

noss  t!ie  land,  or  by  n  combination  of 

:_    ,        .! ,    -1  -jm  for  discussion.'  A  great    nnm.,!. 

tion  of  small  drifted  stones  lies  in  a  great  bn 
which  is  not    stratified,  and  incloses  stones  >.:  -, 

without  any  arrangement  of  Fire,  giuvity,  or  iiuncral 
quality.  Bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamna,  hrmf,  nx. 
&c.,  occur  in  these  grevelly  and  «rs:iHacc>ons  d  i 

not  frequently,  except  in  valleys  whern  the  mu;  ,- 

have  been  displaced  and  subji'  '  riiivialue  acliori. 
;Ka/e  o/ ForA;  Middleton,  0«  .  &c.> 

Ossiferous  Depoufi. — At  He^.■•lt•  t  '  •  navel,  strali- 

^ed  utider  diluvial  clay,  contains  «  and  other 

remains  :  at  Bcilbecks,  oeiir  Market  ^^  ^ ._,.  „.  ,  .narls  which 
lave  some  drilled  gravel  below  and  other  gravel  above, 
contain  elephant,  rhinoceros,  fclis.  urus,  and  many  bnnes 
of  other  animals,  with  1.3  species  of  land  and  fresh-watci- 
shells  of  existiiie  species.  Few  of  the  numerous  cavenix 
in  Yoi  kshiie,  which  occur  in  the  great  limestone  districts 
of  the  North  Riding,  have  been  explored  for  bones,  'lite 
Cave  of  Kirkdale  has  been  rendered  famous  by  Dr.  Hiick- 
land's  description  (lie/iquue  Dilutiau(p^,  which  cnumernle* 
more  thto  twenty  vertebrated  ammals  among  the  reliqtiisB;, 
Tfrfi'tnj. 
Oa  the  sea-coast,  immed    !  li  of  Bridlin' 

green  and  ferruginous  sand  '  >  the  com, 

the  clifl",  and,  under  favoiu-aDir  roiidnions  of  tlit-  ii'i.\  ii.ue 
been  explored  with  success,  and  have  yidtlfd  a  i()ii^iil<.'i- 
able  number  of  shells  of  tertiary  date,  perhaps  of  the  age 
of  the  crag  of  Suffolk,  in -which*  some  of  the  species  cer- 
tainly occur. 

Mbsozoic  Strata. 

Cretacmiis  St/tlmn, 
Chalk  (500  feet  thick).— It  constittitcs  the  WoW  ffl? 
Thk  is  usually  a  harder  rock  than  that  of  lb 
Kngland,  and   the    nodular  flints  wliicli   it   c 
Bcatteiedlli'  ■    '  -.  ,  .   .    ;•  .    .t.i 

parts  aasuni 

occur  in  ibt  ..|.j.. ,  ,,.,,  .  .,-.1 

echiTiodemiata,  but  m  plcn- 

tiftil  than  in  the  South    .   „    ,  1  <A 

the  chalk  is  red,  as  in  Lincolnstiiro.     The  ■ 
formed  lo  all  the  strata  below,  rCHlinsr  on  i       > 
succession  in  different  parts  of  tbo  Wold  edge,  as  far 
the  lower  beds  of  the  lia«. 

Sjxelon  Clay  (150  feet  thick  ?>.-T1,i- 
deposit  lies  under  thn  chalk,  but  dooa  : 
It  appears  on  the  coast  tit  Hpeeton,  and  niir  l  r ' 
.and   other  jtuintt.     'l"he  onranic   rfmaiiM  are 
different  from  thosp  in  the  cnallc.  and  «lso  drffe-fr- 
thoso  in  the  strnta  below.     Th^v  ami«artO  have  aittlotri 
^n  .1,,.  ..„it  ,s  ,1...  v.... I.  ..r  finfkna.  «Ad  «1h»  lollie  Kim 
ni  nslo^^iet  pvcfMpi  pre«jncnin>t 

.s,  :^  shf^Stoeaaiui*  torraaSM'x* 

li  li  arc  supposed  to  be  DHuly  eqmnient  to  u^ 

luv  .  •  ^aIld. 

OidMi  at/mtm. 

tht  -vale  of  Pk^  <  imder  the  ccarfmMII  oT' 

W«ldf  neax  Ckf«  it  Kh%rij  tetn  m  r«(KflCt 

n^fifftetow  ^mfxlKft,  a— wWrt  it  pfftff* 

t  aftove  W««  9miK,  aai  warn  rkkum: 

fiw  flwwli 

■0*  ibam  turn  wmmtmm^^  %9  Waltoii  ••P  *^ 
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oolitic  grains  are  of  various  sizes,  some  beds  being  coai-se 
pisolite.  A  few  bands  of  chert  nodiik-s  occur  in  it,  and 
cryslallizations  of  calc-spar  and  quartz,  and  deposits  ofcal- 
cedon^,  lie  in  the  cavities  left  by  the  decomposition  ol 
organic  remains.  It  is  not  generally  durable  in  buildings. 
In  thii*  rock  is  hiluated  Kirkdak  Cave.  Several  rivers  sink 
into  it,  and  reappear  after  lonia:  subterranean  passages. 
The  organic  remains  are  extremely'  numerous  ;  the  coral 
bands  being  local,  but  characteristic. 

Lower  Calcaretms  <iri{  (SO  feet  thick). — It  forma  the 
edges  of  the  tabtdar  hills  above  mentioned,  and  oc- 
casionally broad  and  very  poor  heath  surfaces.  Though 
called  cEucareouSt  it  has  little  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  ita 
composition,  and  some  of  the  khells  whicli  it  contains  are 
silicitied.  Locally  it  is  a  pood  buildinp-sfone.  Tlie  fossils 
are  ver}'  numerous,  and  almost  exactly  like  those  of  the 
same  rocks  in  Oxfordshire.  Ammonites  vertebralis  is 
common. 

Oxford  Clay,  or  sicy  earth  of  Scarborough  Castle  Hill 
(150  feet  thick). — It  appears  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  es- 
carpments of  the  tabular  hills,  under  the  'Nub  Ends,'  and 
on  the  breast  of  the  sea-cliffs  south  of  Scarborough.  The 
foasils  which  it  yields  are  more  like  those  of  the  calcareous 
grit  than  those  of  the  Oxford  clay  of  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. 

KeU'fwat/s  Rock,  or  Hachncss  Rock  (90  feet  thick"). — It  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  tabular  hiliss  and  at  tiie  foot  of  the  sea- 
clift^  south  of  Scaiborough.  It  is  more  fei-ruginous  than 
the  calcareous  grit ;  is  in  places  somewhat  oolitic ;  and 
everywhere  rich  in  fossils,  such  as  Ammonites  calloviensia, 
A.  RubJaevis,  Grypliwa  ddatala,  and  other  shells  chamc- 
terialie  of  tlic  same  rock  in  Wiltshire,  where  it  is  much 
thinner  and  of  less  importance.    The  Htickness  rock  has 

Srnted  a  fair  building-stone  iu  the  museums  at  York  and 
earborougli. 

CoruOraiih{W  feel  thick! — Tliis  impure  calcareous  rock 
is  sepamted  from  the  sandy  Kelloways  stone  by  a  thin  band 
of  clay  containing  cruslacea.  It  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  and 
is  nearly  continuous  from  Scarborough  to  tlie  vicinity  of 
Malt  on. 

Below  the  cornhrasli,  the  oolitic  series  of  Yorkshire  is 
very  much  unlike  that  of  the  South  of  England.  In  that 
is  little  sandstone,  in  this  little  limestone  ;  the  clays  of  the 
South  are  shales  in  the  North ;  and  with  the  shales  and 
sandstones  ate  fossil  plants,  coal-beds,  and  ironstone 
layers,  very  much  like  Iriose  of  the  older  coal-fields.  To 
these  strata  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  always  the  same 
names  as  those  which  belong  to  '  perhaps)  contemporaneous 
beds  in  the  South,  but  we  shall  indicate  the  probable 
analogies. 

ij>j*er  Scmihtone,  S/tale,  and  Coal  (nearly  the  equi- 
valent of  Ihe  liinton  sands  and  Forest  marble  ofSomersct- 
ahire')  2(X)  feet  thick. — I'his  series  of  sandstones  (conglu- 
meritic,  or  fine-grained,  or  laminated,  shales,  coal,  and 
ironstone  courses,  may  be  studied  about  Scaiborough,  aud 
in  the  cliff's  tu  the  northward.  The  coal  is  thin  and  of 
small  value. 

Urey  Limalone  (equivalent  of  part  of  the  oolite  of  Lin- 
colnshire), 30  feet  thick. — It  occurs  at  the  White  Nab,  south 
of  Scarborouirh,  ul  Cloughtori,  Staintondale.  and  other 
points  north  of  Scarhorougli  and  west  of  Whitby,  always 
in  an  impine,  rarely  at  all  oolitic  state.  Hut  as  we  turn 
south  along  the  loot  of  the  Hambk'ton  Hilk  it  becomes 
nuiitic,  and,  as  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones  diminish,  it 
thickens  and  ac(pitrc8  more  of  the  usual  oolitic  aspect.  It 
is  in  places  ver}'  ferniginous.  The  organic  remains  are 
numerous.  Tliey  agree  partly  with  those  of  the  cornbrash, 
aird  partly  with  tliose  of  a  lower  zonm,  to  he  mentioned 
below. 

Ijjjcer  Sandstone,  Shale^  and  Coal,  500  feet  thick.— The 
coal  in  this  great  mass  of  areimceous  and  argillaceous  de- 
posits is  thick  enough  to  be  worked  on  the  moors  west  of 
Whitby  and  nortli  of  Helmsley,  and  on  the  sea-coast  at 
Hnibuni  Wyke.  Over  it  is  a  bed  of  sandstone,  in  which 
stems  of  equiseta  stand  erect,  and  below  is  a  bed  of  shale. 
Thi;<  series  of  rocks  ascends  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  1300  to  near  1300  feet  above  the  sea. 

F<.'rrugifious  Beds  (inferior  oolite  and  sand  of  Somerset- 
shirel,  O)  feet  llrick.— These  appear  in  the  Peak  Hill  at 
Robin  Hood's  Bay,  at  Kettleness  north  of  Whitbj',  and  in 
various  places  round  the  base  of  the  Cleveland  and  Ham- 
lileton  hklls,  as  Osmotherley  and  Ciaike  Castle.  In  the 
Peak  Hill  the  slightly  calcareous  and  irony  beds  are  very 


fossiliferoui^,  and  Ihe  species  of  fossils 
those  of  Dundry  Hill  near  Bristol.    Ttw  fr 
these  beds  to  the  lias  formation  below  is  very 
gradual,  the  base  of  the  one  and  i^r 

being  softened  by  intervening  pale  -  M 

Upper  LiaH  Snule,  called  also  alnui  si^iait.  iron 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  near  VfU 
house,  and  Guisborough  : — 200  feet  "-■  •'  ■  •»- 
Whitby,  and  in  the  Cleveland  hill?- 

thickness  in  going  to  the  South  of  :...^ _,  :..■ . 

and  at  Lyme  Regis  it  can  hardly  be  said   10  fM 
In  these  strata  lie  most  of  the  Saurian  rcniajw  ! 
of  the  fishes,  and  in  general  a  large    ' 
ammonites,   Itelemnites,  and  other  she. 
Whitby  coast  is  famous.    It  yields  conii^:  ..    « 
changed  to  jet. 

Marlitone. — A  scries  of  sandy,  A 
calcareous  beds,  which   divides    ti 

Earts,  and  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  i  •  ns 

:obin  Hoods  Bay,  Staithes,  and  tli  )lil^ 

very  conspicuous.  Thickness  l.'iO  kv  rUe(i 
strata  which  contain  ophiurse  r&ther  fretioM 
Staithes.  ] 

Lower  Liax  Shale  ,500  feet  thick). — It  fonDiii 
the  lofty  cliffs  to  the  west  of  Staithes,  and  suppom 
moorlands  of  the  carbonaceous  sandstones  and  *% 
continues  to  the  south  under  the  Wolds.    In  it« 
are  bands  of  gryphites,    especially  whi 
preaches  the  Humber.     Hardly  any  It 
rock  occurs  in  Yorkshire  farther  n 
and  Market  Weighton.    Tlie  amm 
of  this  scries  much  resemble  those  oi  \n\}  i-jnu- 
Somei-setshire  lias,  and  it  contains  coniferoiu  w« 
times  changed  to  jet. 

New  Red  Formation. 
Red  Marls  icith  Gypsum. — These  raflrlv  '■■"T'  >■• 
occurrences  of  gypsum  (Pocklinglon,  Hu 
band  on  Iht'  eastern  side  of  the  vale  of  Vi 
foot  of  the  oolitic  and  chalky  hills,  but,  li 
by  gravel  diilled  against  these  hills,  ari 
thickness  and  properties  than  any  other  uf  \Ui\ 
strata.    They  may  be  several  hundred  feet  thid 
contain  no  fossils. 

Rtfd  Sandstone. — This  is  found  on  the  we*t«ni  ■ 
vale  of  York,  in  an  irregularly- undulatinL 
especially  about  Ripon  and  Boroiighbriil 
with  it  a  considerable  mass  of  white  or  \  i nu.i  » 
dug  near  Boroughbridge.    Its  thickness  i^  uaiq 
contains  no  fossils.  ^^ 

Palaozoic  Strata.        ^M 
Magnesian  Limestone  Formation.  "^ 

Bfotherton  Limestone  (4r>  feet  thickV — This 
grey  limestone,  much  laminated  with  clay,  and  I 
void  of  magnesia:  a  few  shells  occur  in  the  lowv 
is  of  vast  importance  in  agriculture,  the  stone  I 
dreds  of  acres  having  been  excavated  and  bum 
which  is  of  especial  value  on  Ihe  peat  and  silt  It 
levels  of  Yorkshire.  It  ranges  from  the  taII 
Wharfc  near  Tadcasler  in  a  nearly  straight  0001^ 
ground  lo  near  Tickhill. 

Red  Clay  aud  Gypsum  (50  feet  thicl-    — T»' 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbum  and  1< 
been  cut  through  on  the  York  and  N 
way.    It  separates  the  nearly  pure  limt  - 
from  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Wi 
continuous  belt  of  rather  wet  land.     Ts. 
.  Magnesian  Limestone  (150  or  20u 
composition  of  this  important  rock  is  r. 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  oi 
the  mixture  is  atomic.     It  is 
grains  are  often  crystalline,     i 
the  quality  excellent  for  the  juus< 
bility.     Huddlcston  and  IWhe  A' 
in  request.     Tadcasler  yields  abi< 
good.    Spar  veins  and  cavities  art' 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  ccpi"    . 
phate  of  bar}'tes,  and  sulphate  oi  »tro 
rock.     In  the  vicinity  of  Garforth  fh 
laminated  somewhat  like  the  mai 
Durham,  and  yields  productse  aiu: 
mytili,  nautili,  spiral  sheila,  and  a  few  co;ai*  d 
limestone  near  renybrid^e.     Tb6  ipmigft^ 


I  the  Diaeneaian  lime&lonc  often  contain  carbonate  of 
2/Ljat  seldom  much  magne&ia.  The  course  of  the 
i^^sicKU  lime^one  is  in  a  range  of  low  tabular  hilla  from 
f^s^Bham,  byKnaresborouc-n,  Pontefract,  Broadsworth, 
nr-  Inc  Abbf y.  These  liillH  arc  finely  escarped  lo  lh« 
slope  gently  to  the  cast.  The  soil  is  not  in  gene- 
especially  tor  grasit,  but  it  is  applicable  to  various 

Ml. 

Red  Sandstone,  or  Pontefract  Rock. — In  places 
feet  thick,  and  consists  of  red,  purplish,  and 
sands  and  clays,  with  stems  and  olner  parts 
._  Near  Pontefract  it  is  usually  a  mass  of  yel- 
ids,  of  the  greatest  excellence  fur  the  use  of  the- 
nder  in  the  consli-uctioii  of  his  luoukls.  This  is 
y  which  accompanies  it  along  a  great  part  of  its 
"hich  is  a  narrow  belt,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
P^>.^Bn  terrace.  Between  tliis  and  the  strata  beneath 
■A^  «)confurmity  is  observcil,  in  the  direction  of  the 
^m^  -<he  strata,  the  magnesi:in  formation  restingr  on 
^^■Katune  grit,  or  mountain  limestone  indifferently. 
jS^  C'-irOoni/erous  .Vy*/<.'//;. 

formation. — From    beneath    the    southern    part 
(iK    -( ruin-Ill   ed^e  of  the    nm£;ncsian   deposits 
Mul  lies,  ironstones,  ami  coal  of  the  West 

i  \  ■_  and  fill   an  enormous  area  in  the 

the  Aire,  Calder,  Went,  Dcarn,   Dove,  and  Dun. 
radford,   Halifax,   Iluddersfield,   Penistone.  and 
are  all  situated  near  the  curved  lower  edge  of 
strata,  while  Aberford,  Kippax,  Pontefract,  Elm- 
rough,  and  Laughton  le  Morthen  are  near  its 
em  boundary.    Tlic  whole  of  this  large  area 
I  miles)  yields  coal ;  the  whole  series  of  strata  is 
above  40iX)  feet  thick  ;  and  of  the  coal  which  lies 
*  *«ries  there  are  about  2U  workable  beds,  yielding 
"iO  feet  of  coal,  generally  of  good  quality.   Ironstones 


'C'c-lliMil   cjualitv  accompany  the  lower   parts  of  this 
'  and  tfie  circumstances  of  the  country  permit 

'  iment  of  these  advantages. 

'  :it  coal-field  the  most  useful  dasatficalions 
on  the  nature  and   accoinpaniments  of  the 
K;al.    Tlie  most  complete  general  view  yet  made 
liial  given  by  Dr.  \Vni.  Smith,  in  his  valuable 
il  Map'  of  the  County  founded  on  the  succea- 
prit  rocks  and  shales  containing  coal  and  iron- 

Ulowing  is  the  classification  of  Dr.  Smith,  pro- 
1821:— 
.  Pontefract  rock. 
*'  Sliales  and  coal  beds. 
>»  Ack worth  rock. 
f.  Shales  and  conl. 
^.   Chevet  rock. 
^•.    Shales  and  coal. 

r.  Red  rock. 
.  Stiales  and  coal. 
Bradgate  rock. 

^hales  and  coal  (the 
lell  ironstone,). 
fortley  rock, 
lies  and  coal. 


"apstonc 
rock. 
Shales  and  coal. 


and  other 


I  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  coal 
series  contains  thin  beds 
of  swift  burning  coal, 
which  leaves  white  a*hes. 

JTlie  midway  part  thick  beds 
of  hard  coal,  good  for 
furnaces. 
The  lower  part,  excellent 
bituminous  coal,  as  at 
Silkstone,  Flocklon,  &c., 
accompanied  with  cannel 
coal  and  ironstone. 
On  the  extremity  of  the 
coal-field  a  thin  coal  ex- 
tenils  noith-wcst  to  some 
of  the  moors. 

he  Pontelmcl  rock  is  here  ranked  by  Dr.  Smith  among 
roal-mctLsures. 

felow  is  the  niillsfone-grit  series, 
►ic  Ackworlh  rock  yields  soft  freestone,  and  grindstone 

at  Ackworth,  Kirby,  Mexborough,  and  Denaby. 
,  e  CliLvet  rock  is  of  limited  range  and  little  value. 
iic  red  rock,  often  a  coarse  gritilone,  occurs  at  WooUey 
X(\^  miller  Dam,  Sec. 

-ite  rock  yields  freestone  and  grindstone. 
\        i*v  rock  is  in  thin  beds. 

Blone  is  evenly  laminated,  micaceous,  and  yields 
Ing  and  roofing  flags. 

of  coal  are  worketl  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire  as 
iiu  18  inches  (near  Hiilil'ax  and  Penistone), and  one  ha 
b  KS  8. 9,  or  10  feet  (Barnsleyj,  but  the  average  is  from 
\  6  feet.  Tlie  finest  coal  of  Bradford  (called  the 
Her  bed  ').  and  some  of  the  finest  Silkstone  coal,  may 
^tJi  all  liut  the  very  choicest  Newcastle  and  Durham 


coal :  the  furnace  coals  of  the  middle  series  are  excellent ; 
the  upper  swifter-burning  coal  is  in  general  of  lesa  value. 
Tliere  is  no  anthracite  bed  in  the  district,  and  very  little 
cannel  coal.  The  dip  is  generally  to  the  enst-south-enst, 
and  -very  moderate.  There  are  some  very  great  and  many 
small  dislocations,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pyritous  and 
sparry  veins,  and  even  by  galena.  Over  several  beds  the 
large  stems  of  lepidodendni  and  sigillari»  stand  vertical : 
under  some  coals  the  stigmaria  spreads  inmueli  abundance, 
especiaJly  in  the  beds  below  the  flagstone,  which  have  a 
rock  floor  called  '  ganister,'  or  '  gdliard.'  The  shelly 
ironstones  of  Tankerslcy  Park,  &c.  are  much  esteemed  in 
the  furnaces,  from  the  lime  which  the  shells  yield. 

A  detailed  geological  map  of  the  coal  district  of  York- 
shire was  begun  by  Mr.  E.  S.  George,  of  Leeds,  and,  since 
his  death,  Mr.  Tliorp  and  the  other  members  of  the  West 
Riding  Geological  Society  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
researches  for  a  complete  hisfon'  of  the  coal  Ibrmition. 

There  is  a  small  detached  coal-field  in  the  line  of  a  fault 
south  of  Ingleton. 

The  organic  remains  of  tlie  Yorkshire  coal-field  consist 
of  fishes  Coilacanthus,  Holoptychius,  Megalichthys,  Pa- 
}a>oni»cuB.  &c.),  and  many  shells,  the  most  numerous  and 
diffused  being  Unioiiidan  of  various  species,  such  as  are 
common  in  coal-fields ;  ?;ut  the  most  remarkable  group  of 
fossils  is  that  which  lies  in  a  very  thin  band  in  the  part  of 
the  series  below  the  flagstone  rock,  and  consists  of  gonia- 
tiles,  orthocemtif es,  aviculse,  and  other  marine  genera,  such 
as  occur  in  the  mountain  limestone  strata  far  below.  The 
fish  remains  form  ihm  beds  las  in  Lancashire)  over  tlie 
Middleton  coal,  near  Leeds.  The  plants  are  variously  dis- 
tributed in  the  shales,  sandstones,  and  ironstones. 

The  MiUntrjtic  Grit,  a  series  of  coarse  and  fine  and  lami- 
nated  sandstones  and   shales,  with   poor  ironstones  and 
coals,  generally  thin  and  bad  in  quality,  surrounds  the  true 
coal-field  on  all    the  west  and  north,  from  Sheffield,  by 
Iluddersfield,  Keighley,  and  Otley,  to  Harwood.   It  spreads 
to  the  bonndory  of  the  county,  constituting  the  mountainous      ^j 
border  against  lADeashire,  and  occupies  along  the  confines      ^H 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  the  summits  of  all  the      ^| 
great  ridges  about  the  sources,  between  the  dales,  of  the 
Kibble,  Rothcr,  Wharfe,  Nidd,  Swale,  Greta,  and  Tees- 
Where  these  rivers  psiss  away  from  the  highest  ground  to 
the  south  and  east,  they  enter  a  connected  area  of  mill- 
stone grit,  which  thus  appears  to  occupy  a  very  large  space 
in  the  Wc-st  and    North  Hidings.     It   in  fact  constitutes 
most  of  the  high  heathy  moors  of  these  districts,  and  con-      ^^ 
tributes  much  both  to  their  barrenness  and  their  picturesque      ^| 
effect.     The  most  characteristic  rock  is  the  quartzose  con-      ^^ 
glomerate,  still   used  in  making  millstones;  and  where, 
iis  in  Braniham  Crags,  the  atmosphere  has  produced  un- 
usual waste,  the  appearance   of  the  huge   blocks  is  most 
singular  and  impressive.    The  whole  series  is  about  a  thou- 
sand  feet  thick,  and   contains,  besides  the  beds  already 
named,  a  few  thin  limestones  and  cherty  bands.     Its  fossiu 
are  like  tht  shells  of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  like  the 
plants  of  the  coal  series. 

Mountain  Limestone. —  Ynredalf  Series. — ^This  is  about 
one  thousand  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  five  principal 
bands  of  limestone,  alternating  with  gritstones,  shales,  tnin 
coals,  and  some  ironstone  nodules.  This  is  the  character 
presented  along  all  the  northern  dales;  but  in  Nidderdale 
and  towards  Craven  the  limestones  lose  their  importance, 
and  atmo!it  vanisfi  as  we  proceed  south :  the  coal  also 
vanishes,  and  the  gritstones  become  less  frequent,  till  the 
whole  assumes  an  argillaceous  type,  and  is  called  in  Derby- 
shire the  limestone  shale. 

Many  of  the  magnificent  mural  precipices  ('  scars")  which 
surround  the  great  mountains  of  Ingleborouch,  Pcnyghent, 
Pen  Hill,  and  Micklefell,  and  range  along  the  sides  of  the 
romantic  dales  of  the  Swale  aiul  the  Yore,  are  formed  of 
the  limestones  of  this  series ;  and  many  of  the  finest  water- 
falls (Hardrow,  Millgill,  &c.)  happen  where  they  cross  the 
rivers,  owallow-holes  alxiund  on  the  edge  of  the  lime- 
stones, and  receive  the  water  of  nuns  and  small  streams. 
Some  of  the  limestones  "^  tlie  upper-thick  belt, 

called  the  main,  or  tweh  iuocstone  i  an-  verv  rich 

in  lead-ore.  ITie  flagstom-  una  >i>nH'  »>f  the  building-slon«« 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  larther  north  »c  go  th» 
better  is  the  qujihly  ol'  tlie  coal.  Tlic  lowest  limt^oo** 
yield  black  marble,  and  the  upper  ones  encrinal  marbf*- 

Mountain  U !»r stone. —Thr  JMtcrr  Srr;r*.— Th»  *'^^^ 
the  south  of    Yorkshire  almost  wholly  i*l< 
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makes  in  the  vicinity  of  Clithero  and  Settle,  round  Pendle 
Iliil,  Inpleborousfh,  and  Penyghent,  mighty  ranges  of  rock 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  thick,  and  nearly  perpendicular. 
Fai-ther  north  and  west,  near  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Brough, 
it  begins  to  admit  shales,  sandstones,  and  beds  of  coal ; 
and  as  we  advance  into  Northumberland  these  interpola- 
tions grow  more  and  more  important,  the  limestones  grow 
thinner  and  less  pure,  and  the  whole  group  resembles 
closely  the  Yoredale  rocks  as  they  are  seen  in  Yorkshire. 
The  grandest  exhibitions  of  these  rocks  are  at  Greenhow 
Hill  in  Nidclerdale,  in  Wharfdale,  in  Ribblesdale,  about 
Settle,  Clapham,  Ingleton,  and  Kirby  Lonsdale.  In  these 
])arts  they  are  full  of  caverns  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
sometimes  giving  subterranean  passage  to  the  rivers,  and 
forming  enormous  breadths  of  Dare  weatherworn  rock. 
Lvad  and  copper  are  found  in  veins  in  this  limestone,  but 
not  ver>'  frequently.  Calamine  occurs  in  it,  in  the  district  of 
1)owland  Forest,  and  oxides  of  zinc  on  Malham  Moors. 
The  organic  remains  of  the  mountain  limcbtone  in  York- 
tiiiirc  are  extremely  numerous  and  interesting. 
Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Tliis  rock  hardly  occurs  in  Yorkshire  except  as  a  con- 
glomorale,  locally  accumulated  in  the  valley  of  theRother, 
near  Sedberjrh,  and  not  in  connection  with  the  mountain 
linieatune  which  rests  on  the  slaty  Silurian  rocks,  and  in 
its  lowest  beds  contains  pebbles  of  those  rocks  and  lumps 
of  (luailz. 

Silurian  Si/^tein. 

TluH  class  of  strata  appears  to  be  unconformed  to  the 
limestone  series  above.  It  is  found  in  two  separate  dis- 
tricts :  one  near  Sedliergh,  west  of  the  summit  of  drainage, 
and  naturally  associated  with  Westmoreland,  riang  into  a 
characteristic  croup  of  hills  called  '  Howgill  Fells ;'  the 
other  a  narrowbanu  exposed  along  the  line  of  an  enormous 
dislocation  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  of  Graygarth, 
Ingleborough,  and  Penyghent.  In  both  localities  sJaty 
cleavage  disguises  the  original  stratiilcation  of  the  Silurian 
sediments.  Fine  blue  flags  are  dug  at  the  crooks  of  Lune, 
near  Sedbergh,  and  about  Horton  in  Hibblesdale,  and  at 
Ingleton  a  greener  rock  is  cleft  into  tolerable  slate.  It  is 
a  most  singular  geological  scene  which  is  presented  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ingleton  and  Horton,  for  there  slaty  rocks  of 
extremely  various  qualities,  with  vertical  cleavage  and  in- 
clined beds,  are  covered  for  many  miles  by  a  horizontal 
cap  of  mountain  limestone  i300  feet  thick.  Orthocerata 
and  other  fossils  occur  in  the  dark  thin  flags  of  Horton  in 
Kibblesdale. 

Difiturhdttces  of  Strata. 

Such  is  the  scries  of  Yorkshire  htrata,  much  thicker, 
more  complelo,  and  more  varied  than  belongs  to  aiij'  other 
county  of  the  em^nre.  It  will  be  found  that  three  cases 
of  general  unconlormity  have  been  noted :  the  oldest  is 
between  the  Silurians  and  the  mountain  limestone  ;  the 
iiLxt  between  the  coal  and  the  magnesian  series;  the  last 
between  the  oolitic  series  and  the  chalk.  The  i»rev.iiling 
dip  of  the  strata  is  eastward ;  indeed,  except  in  the  western 
p:irts  of  Ciaven  and  in  the  line  of  great  faults,  this  general 
dip  is  vcrv  little  modified.  In  the  district  of  Craven  several 
aiificlinaf  axes  of  limited  extent,  mostly  ranging  north-east, 
make  elliptical  elevations  about  Greenhaw  Hill,  Skipton, 
]^)tlicrsdale,  and  in  Bowland  Forest.  These  are  often  con- 
iieeted  with  the  production  of  metallic  veins.  A  slight 
broad  anticlinal  axis  afiPects  the  oolitic  strata  betieat/i  the 
,/ia/k. 

Some  of  the  dislocations,  which  occasion  great  vertical 
movement  of  the  strata,  are  very  striking.  Tlie  Gresrt 
(.'ravon  Fault,  which  ranges  nearly  east  and  west  from 
Wharfdale  to  near  Kirby  Ixinsdale,  and  is  in  part  of  this 
course  double,  causes  a  downthrow  to  the  south  of  Irom 
UhKi  feet  to  more  than  1 00(1  yards,  and  is  accompanied  by 
ji  t^rand  and  characteristic  change  of  physical  geography. 
North  of  tliisline  the  countiy  risp<  to  the'  height  of  2400 
loot,  and  bOut  h  of  it  binks  to  a  i'\iw  hundreds  of  feet»  Where 
this  fault  turns  to  the  north  from  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
receives  the  name  of  the  '  Penine  Fault,"  its  effects  are 
equal))'  extraordinary,  and  the  western  border  of  Yorksihire 
derives  its  peeular  "hold  escjurpment  from'  Whamside  to 
Mickle  Fell  from  the  operation  of  tliis  fault. 

There  aie  several  cunous  faults  visible  in  the  oolitic  and 
lias  strata  of  the  coast  near  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  and 
the  coal-field  is  full  of  them.  Tlie  magnesian  limestone  is 
(iisliicHted  ni'ar  Robin  Hood*8  Well  and  in  a  few  other 
places.    These  and   many  other  fractures  of  the  caiths 


crust  are  wholly  or  prinnpally  unconnected  «rith  gmt 
masses  of  igneous  rock,  and  deroid  of  mch  rocki  along  Hit 
line  of  fissure.  Under  Ingleborouffh  howeTcr  a  enrioui  nd 
felspathic  dyke  is  seen  to  coincide  with  the  CraTcn  fault, 
and  a  very  lance  and  remarkable  greenstone  dyke,  accoa- 
panied  by  a  dislocation  of  strata,  travenea  tne  norihrm 
parts  of  this  county,  and  the  southern  part  of  Dnihan.fnMi 
near  Middleton  in  Teesdale  to  near  the  High  Peak,  soiith 
of  Whitby.  Along  the  line  of  this  great  *  whindyke'the 
argillaceous  strata  are  bleached,  and  the  sandstones  iodR' 
rated.  It  is  geographically  related  to  the  east  end  of  tht 
great  whin  sil],  as  it  has  been  called,  which  fills  a  ooa* 
siderable  space  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  Tees,  sad 
causes  the  great  waterfalls  of  Caldron  Snout  and  the  HM 
Force.  This  mass  is  in  places  200  feet  and  in  otfacn  odf 
24  feet  thick.  It  is  a  sort  of  'interposed  bed,'  whidi  m 
formed  from  lava  poured  out  on  the  sea-bed  with  sone  bed 
violence  and  rending  of  the  strata.  It  is  in  a  few  pjtesi  i^ 
columnar,  and  varies  in  crystallization.  The  linwrtoM 
have  been  altered  by  its  heat  to  white  ciyitalline  tamm, 
the  sandstones  hardened,  and  the  shales  localhr  cbufii, 
so  as  to  yield  in  one  spot  garnets.  No  particnltr  dimi- 
tions  appear  to  mark  its  course,  and  its  relation  to  tiie  kof  j 
richness  in  lead  of  the  mining  district  of  Teesdab  ml  j 
Alston  Moor  is  ot)SCure.  Lead-veins  traverse  it  ■  fe 
mines  about  Hilton  and  Dufton  and  yield  ore,  a  ciic» 
stance  in  which  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  toad^oa^  j 
Derbyshire,  which  is  also  interposed  in  the  Hmeitont  tig 

The  authorities  employed  in  compiling  this  Mati  i 
the  geology  of  Yorksnire  are  chiefly  the  puUtestMif  J 
Professor  Phillips  (^Geology  of  Yorkthire,  vok  i.  irf I;  j 
Geol.  JVantacttons,  1827 ;  Phil.  Magazine  and  ia^  | 
passim)  ;  Professor  Sedgwick  (Cambridge  Phil.  Ihaj; ; 
and  Dr.  Smith  (Geological  Map  of  the  Chuntif).  bb  ' 
Geology  qf  England  and  Wale*,  by  Conybesre  vk  I 
Phillips,  are  many  useful  notices. 

Climate. — ^The  great  extent  of  the  county  of  T(4  ■! 
the  variety  of  surface,  occasion  considerable  diftmaih 
the  climate  in  various  districts.  Tuke,  in  hii  '^  ' 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  tlie  North  Riding  of  Ta 
published  in  the  year  1800,  observes  thst  the  di 
the  coast  is,  from  its  situation,  cold  and  bleak,  but  lUi  _. 
some  of  the  vales  near  it,  wluch  arc  sheltered  km  %  it.. 
westerly  winds  and  from  the  sea  air,  the  cliraile  b^*  •i 
to  favour  the  ripening  of  com.  The  Vale  of  Q**** 
near  the  Tees,  is  very  cold,  being  oi>en  to  the  us  oili 
north  and  east,  and  to  the  cold  winds  from  the  i^ 
mountains  on  the  west.  The  Eastern  Moorlindi,  fiw** 
great  altitude,  have  a  climate  so  severe  sstopwfM 
almost  insuperable  bar  to  agricultural  improveni«iti|» 
Tuke,  in  a  note  upon  his  description  of  the  dimiterfjj 
district,  gives  the  tollowing  particulars  :—•  About ftesW 
August  the  clouds  begin  to  descend,  and  in  thcfonsflf** 
fi^gs,  almost  amounting  to  heavy  rains,  impinge  •"•■"J'J 
against  these  hills,  according  to  the  course  of  the  «*•■ 
an  elevation  of  about  700  or  8(X)  feet,  and  asthe?!**? 
rarefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  day,  either  ascend  aboW"* 
summits,  or  remain  upon  them  at  an  elevation  in pWJ* 
tion  to  their  rarefaction.  As  the  autumn  appToactei'"! 
hang  in  a  morning  lower  on  the  hills,  and  leave  IhotS* 
mits  clear  occasionally  only,  and  then  but  for  ashortttX- 
and  from  that  period,  during  several  months  this  tff^ 
is  enveloped  in  fog,  chilled  with  lain,  or  locked  vf]^ 
snow  from  about  an  elevation  of  COO  feet,  with  Mk* 
terruption-'  Tlic  Howardian  Hills  partake,  thouch  it* 
less  degree,  of  the  coldness  and  severitv  of  the  E«a«» 
Moorlands ;  and  the  Wolds  of  the  East  Riding  are  wb. 
to  cold  winds  from  the  sea,  though  their  diminished  elen: 
tion,  and  the  different  character  of  the  soil,  make  then 
so  much  more  favourable  to  cultivation,  that  it  is  ohicml 
in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  the  crops  ripen  more  thsn 
a  month  earlier  than  at  a  similar  level  on  the  Mooilaadt. 
Ryedale  and  the  East  and  West  Xfarishes  have  a  inli 
climate,  remarkably  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  cnv, 
but  when  Tuke  wrote,  it  was,  oning  to  the  want  of  dim- 
nge,  by  no  means  salubrious.  The  districts  between  thi 
Wolds  and  the  coast  are  liable  to  cold  winds  and  fo^  fioa 
the  sea  and  the  Humber.  In  the  Vale  of  York  the  eliowte 
is  generally  mild  and  temperate,  but  the  northern  part  is 
subject  to  cold  winds  from  the  adjacent  Moorlands,  wbilt 
the  extensive  levels  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county, 
though  comparatively  mild  in  couHequence  of  beiu^  Jvrt- 
■  ti  ;i  A  I'roni  tastcrly  winds  by  the  Wolde,  ait  ver}  li»i.»Ie  \e 
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ap  and  foegy  i.imni.phere.    The  Ciimate  of  the  West 
kg  gerierftlly  appeant  to  bo  toltiably  healthy,  as  the 
^  diimtioa  ot  hiirnuD  lil'e  in  tiiat  disttiict  is  quite  as 
«s  the  average  ut'the  whole  kingdom,     Tlie  Wcbtetn 
rlandu  are   luort*   hablo    to   rain   tliaii   the    Eastern, 
o»ing  to   their  gpeator  altitude,  and  not  being  ex- 
1  to  si^n-air,   the   tsnow  remains  longer  upon   Iheai. 
jmi't   of  llie   high   lands  which   lies   in   the   West 
ukjh     tempeatuouii    and    very    rainy,    is     eon- 
I  luuA  fni-  stroniK  con&titutionii,  perhaps  in  cutt- 
iKt  1)1  I:  t  purification  of  tlie  atino»phert  by 

winds.  lity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in 

[cinity  m  in^iii  i  ui,iuj;h  Hill  i»  about  48  inches;  and, 
\\\  the  liiuer  tract*  are  very  much  milder  and  less 
,  the  average  annual  full  of  rain  at  Sheffield  is  113 
Bt  which  i»  t'j  inches  more  than  the  general  average 
srliifiil-  Tulvt  iitiserve*  that  the  general  chairacter  of 
I  hat  of  all  the  counties  bordering 
'u,  is  that  of  dryne^  throu((1iout  tlie 
bj  u£  |»ri'iiUar  vuidne&i  during  the  iirst  naif  of  it, 
pit  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  eastern  points  of 
>"  ;  they  set  in  with  the  regularity  of  a  monsoon 

ill  of  February  or  begiiming  of  March,  and 
.me  with  almctet  uninterrupted  drought   and  uniform 
tty   till    the    middle    ul    ^lay,    und    frequently    later. 
it  that  lime,  he  adds,  their  viulenee  begins  to  abate, 
he  west  winds  enter  into  confiict  with  them,  but  the 
'do  not  entirely  prevail  until  the  approach  of  July. 
li  tlie  middle  of  Mav  (he  we«t  wrinds  will  sometimes 
for  ^11  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  but  then  give  way 
>r  power  of  tho«e  from  the  east,  but  about  a 
lie  east  wind  will  be  perceptible   only  fur  an 
M  Iwu  in  the  afternoon,  and  even  tlien  peihaps  may 
eriftrntc  the  country  more  than  20 or  30  miles.     Dur- 
'nt  the  line  of  contact  may  often  be  readily 
d  is  sonietiines  marked  by  a  few  drops  of 
iiiKe  attributes  the  almost  unceasing  rains  which 
pan  the  mountain  district  lo  the  arresting  of  the 
k  btxTiirrht   from  the  Atlantic  by  the  westerly  winds, 
I  nioiinliwn.s  themselves,  and  still  more  by  this  vio- 
onflict  Jjctween  the  currents  from  opposite  sides  of 
huid.       Duiini^:  Muich,  April,  and    Niay,  the   east 
usually  accompanied  by  a  bright  sun  in  the  day- 
,  riiarp  frosts  at  night,  with  frequent  showers  of 
*leet,  the  united  effect  of  which  is  to  parch  the 
nd  greatly  to  arrest  the  progre^  of  vegetation, 
etimes  occur  even  as  late  as  June.    Though  the 
AS  alxtve  ({uot€d,  refer  principally  to  the 
li       _         \  are  also  in  a  great  measure  applicable 
pariHoi  iiiecuiiiity.     Some  further  obscrvatioiu  on 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Agriculture. 
||aMMiAy  awi   ('ommunkxitvitix, — The  description 
^^^■valley  of  the  Ouse  ami  its  principal  tribu- 
V^lflve  a  general  idea  of  the  position  of  the  rivers 
^«btiniy.     The  drainage  of  the  extensive  tract  which 
*«  the  watei-s  of  the  Uuse  tends  towards  the  point 
I  the  Aire  unites  willi  that  river  at  Armin,  aliout 
i«a  south-south-east  in  a  straight  line  from  the  city 
>rk,  and  not  quite  It)  miles  in  a  straight  line,  thoiign 
*>»»<»h  more  when  measured  along  the  windings  of  the 
.  north  of  the  junction  ol  the  Ouse  and  Trent  ; 
lint  converge  a  great  number  of  small  rivers, 
nencuig  in  the  south-west    with  the  Rother,  v\hich 
from  the  border  of  the  county  near  Rutherham,  nud 
■cing  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  along  the 
■  of  the  high  lands  on  the  west  of  tlie  county,  and 
which  flow  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  western 
iHlhern  districts,  as  well  a.s  the  di-ainage  of  the  totally 
nl  high  lands  on  the  north-east,  which  finds  ils  way 
ht  WKtrae  of  the  Oerwynt.     In  the  article  Tuen  r  and 
nt  (vol.  XXV.,  p.  lt>]  >,  where  the  leading  features  of 
inaat  basin,  of  which  this  forms  a  pait,  are  more  fully 
HwN?,  tl  i*  computed  Ihat  Ihe  jlriiinn're  of  about  seven- 
total  area  of  Y'  it  45(X)  square 
i»  the  basin  of  i  I,  with  the  ex- 
'■  '      '  '■    '  -    I  u  lilt.'  4JIIH-I--  uiid  the  sea,  the 
-  waters  into  the  Ouse.  In  the 
p.  33 1  the  estimate  w  i-ather 
t   the  whoVe  surface  drained 

. _,;    ._        ,        »i)iv  aliout  4800  tqnare  mile*. 

Dtal  teagtU  of  the'  Ouae,  "together  with  thr  Swale,  is 
at  a  higher  figure  than  in  other  work*,  being 
Kt  Bbout  ItM)  miles. 
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The  Ouse,  wliich  is  sometimes  called,  to  distingiii.«ih  it 
from  other  rivere  of  the  same  name,  the  Northern  Otistr.  is 
formed  mainly  by  the  union  cf  the  Ure  or  Ywc  tind  the 
Swale,  and,  according  lo  Langdale  and  some  other  writers, 
takes  the  name  of  Ouse  at  the  junction  of  tho5e  sttfams, 
about  throe  miles  below  Boroiighbrid^'e,  althotigh  on  some 
maps  the  name  of  Yore  i*  continued  several  miles  lower 
down,  to  the  junction  of  the  Linton.  It  is  stated  under 
Trent  ANu  HnwHKH  that  the  total  length  of  fhis.itream 
fioin  the  source  of  tlie  Swale  may  be  istimated  at  from 
130  to  13.')  miles,  and  it  appears  to  be  abniit  the  ■iame  if  we 
take  the  Ure  or  Yore  as  the  main  strenm,  which  several 
writer*  do. 

Tlie  Ure  rise.4  in  the  high  mountams  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  North  Riding,  near  to  the  border  of  We<t- 
inorelaiid,  and  in  close  proximity  to  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Eden.  It  flows  first  towards  the  south-east,  and  then 
eastward,  near  Hawes  and  Askris?,  along  Yoredale  and 
Wensleydide  to  Middleham,  receiving;  in  lis  conrse 
sevetai  .<;niaH  tributaries  on  each  side,  especially  on  the 
south  side,  where  it  receives  one  stream  from  the  Simmer 
lake  and  another  from  Bishopdale.  A  little  below 
Askrigg  the  Uro  falls  over  a  succession  of  limestone  rocks, 
*■  what  IS  called    the    Aysgarth    Fofce.      Below 

in  it  i.s  joined  on  the  south  by  the  t'ovcr,  a 
xiK.%1111  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the  long  narrow  valley 
of  ('overdale  :  and  shortly  afterwards  it  turns  more  to  the 
south  and  flow.s  past  Mashuin,  a  few  niile^  below  which 
place  it  reaches  the  boundaiy-line  between  the  North  and 
West  Ridings,  and  receives  on.  the  west  side  the  small 
river  Binii,  which  has  numerous  branche*  among  the  coffl- 
parafively  low  hills  that  gradually  subside  into  the  level 
plain  of  the  county.  It  then  pursues  a  very  irregular 
course  by  Tanfield  to  Ripon.  where  it  receivea  from  the 
west  the  united  streams  of  the  Skell  and  the  Laver,  the 
former  of  which  rises  near  Segsworth  Fell  and  flown  bv 
PouiifRiiu  Abbey.  Thin 
of  great  utility  to  the  in! 

them  with  excellent  watei.  .Vi  mimii  Uir  i  !■.■  ■inn-  rn. 
boundary-line  auil  enters  the  West  Riding,  t>nt  it  rejoins 
the  t...<ii..ii'>-  'lear  Borotighbridge, and  ]-i--.'~l'v  t*>ii  i.li<-.. 
and  !i  to  the  junction  of  the  • 

coidi  _  I  iri,  it  takes  the  name  of  '  i 
considerable  stream  which  runs  into  it.  Ijingdalc,  in  his 
'Topographical  Dictionaiy  of  Yorkshire,'  says  the  diange 
of  Jianlc  takes  place  at  Ousebtirn,  a  few  miles  failhcr 
south,  but  others  place  it  yet  lower  at  Linton.  The 
united  stream,  which  ar.  In  differtnt   a^^thoritie^ 

may  at  this  part  be  calli  lie  LTfe,  the  Swale,  or 

the  Ouse,  continues  in  im  jr.>L'iiiar  coui-^e  to  the  south- 
east, forming  the  boundary  of  the  Noilh  Riding  as  fur  a.s 
York,  receiving  the  Linton  with  ils  tributaries  on  tlu; 
north,  and  the  much  raoie  important  river  Nidd  on  the 
south-west.  At  Y'ork  tlie  Ouse  receives  tlie  river  Foss 
from  the  north,  and  from  that  city  lo  neaf  Cawood  its 
course  runs  soutluvard,  a  little  inclining  to  the  west,  and 
it  forms  for  the  most  part  the  boundar)'  between  the 
.\iiisly  and  the  East  Riding.  Near  Nun-Applcton.  a  little 
above  Cawood,  it  receive*  Ihc  Wharfe,  which  forrtw  the 
southern  limit  Of  the  Ainsly.  and  in  the  remaining  part  of 
its  counie  the  Ouse  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the 
East  and  West  Ridings.     Inclining  now  to  the  south-cast, 

it  pursues  a  very  irregulii-        •■       '•    •' land  Selb)', 

and  alter  receiving  suci  ;it   from   tnc 

north,  and  the  Aire  wit  U  .t. ,  ,  .,,;in  the  south- 
west, it  pursues  a  very  tortuou-J  co\irsc  near  Howden.  and 
by  the  newly- formed  poi  I  of  Ggolv,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Dutch  River,  or  River  Dunn  Navigation,  to  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Trent  .tt  Faxfteet.  \rhirn'f  the  united 
stream,  under  the  name  of  the  Hutn' 
course  to  tlie  ocean.  [Trent  .\S(>  1 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Hull  foi  - 
and  vessels  drawing  not  luon 
ascend  to  Goole.  Vessels  of  I  io 
ascend  the  Ouse  a»  far  as  York,  \'' 
may  a«cend  the  upjier  part  nf  lli^ 
navurable  for  barges  up  to  Uipon 
sevcial  inilea  from  lU  jiiu-ti,,.,  ■. .tli 
half  a  century  sinco  a  [<• 
was  erected  on  thv  () 
Yoik,  picvitnuk  t,. 
cended  idinvtf  thai  • 
flowed  to  lh«  h«l|iil  \ti  fuuc  fv'<it  at 
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York,  &  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  sett.  But  accord- 
ing to  a  map  of  the  environs  of  York,  published  by  W. 
Palmer  in  172i),  and  refen-ed  to  in  the  '  Gcoffrapiiy  of 
Great  Britain,"  the  sprin^*tid«  was  only  two  feet  ttt  York, 
sis  feet  i\t  the  mouth  of  the  Whnrfe,  and  ten  feet  at  that 
of  the  Derw'cnt.  Tl»e  same  writer  refers  to  Drake's 
'  Eboraeuni,'  to  show  tiiat  the  Rretttestrise  at  York,  belore 
the  lock  was  made,  was  two  feel  or  two  feel  and  a  half, 
and  observes  that  these  facts  serve  to  show  tlie  nature  of 
the  York  plain,  and  that  a  very  sninl!  permanent  chans^e 
in  the  relative  levels  of  the  sea  and  land  would  turn  the 
valley  of  the  Ouse  up  as  far  as  York,  and  the  corresponding 
valley  of  Ihe  Trent  as  far  as  Newark,  into  sandy  sestuaries. 
The  Ouse  and  its  principal  northern  tributaries  have  been 
the  subject  of  several  acts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation;  and  Priestley.whopivesafullaccount  of  these, 
observes  that  notwithstandini?  the  limited  trade  of  that 
portion  of  the  Ouse  above  (he  city  of  York,  it  *  has  Mich 
an  immense  traffic  in  the  lower  ]jart,  by  reason  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  canals  irameiliately  communicating  with 
the  manufacturing  districts^  of  Yoikshire  and  Ijancashire, 
in  addition  to  the  coal-mines,  stone-quarries,  and  various 
iron-works  situate  in  the  West  Riding,  as  will  undoubtedly 
rank  it  the  second  river  of  the  kingdom  in  importance  and 
utility  ;  whilst  by  its  union  with  the  icstuar)'  of  (he  Humber 
merchandize  is  exported  to  and  imported  from  all  part*  of 
the  world.' 

The  Swale  is  formed  principally  by  two  streams,  which, 
rising  respectively  near  two  hiUs  called  the  I-jidy's  Pillar 
and  Shunnor  Fell,  which  separate  its  sources  from  those  of 
the  Ure,  and  Uie  latter  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  2J29 
feet,  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  along;  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  high  ground  called  the  Water  Crag,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  2180  feet,  until,  the  first-mentioned  and  prin- 
cipal branch  having  turned  (n  the  south,  after  flowing 
through  the  valley  called  Swalt-dale,  they  unite  at  Muker. 
From  Muker  the  river  has  an  irregular  course  towards  the 
east  to  Richmond,  before  reaching  which  place  it  receives 
several  small  tributaries,  principally  from  the  north,  the 
most  important  being  (he  stream  which  flows  along  Arkin- 
dale  ana  Arkingarth-dale,  and  the  little  river  Marske. 
Below  Richmond  its  course  inclines  somewhat  to  the  south, 
and  it  ret-eives,  together  with  several  minor  streams,  the 
river  Gilliup  on  the  north  side,  f)n  reaching  Bowes  Hilf, 
near  Northallerton,  it  inclines  suddenly  (o  the  south-south- 
east, and  runs  parallel  to  a  ridge  of  hills  which  separnfes 
it  from  the  valley  of  the  Wiske;  and  in  this  part  of  its 
course  it  receives  on  the  western  side  a  considerable 
stream,,  which,  rising  near  Cogdon  Haugh,  at  a  very  short 
disfance  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Swale,  flows  past 
Hedale,  and  conveys  (he  drainage  from  several  other  streams 
into  the  Swale,  and  also  affoj-ds  facilities  for  navigation, 
which  it  was  proposed,  many  years  ago,  to  render  available 
by  improvements;  but  though  an  act  was  obtained  for  the 

Em-pose,  the  intended  navigation  was  never  completed, 
angdale  styles  this  stream  Bedale-beek,  but  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Bedale  river.     A  few  miles  farther  south, 
in  the  latitude  of  Thirsk,  the  Swale  is  joined  by  the  Wiske, 
a  stream  which  rises  nearOsmotherley,  on  the  west  escarp- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  and  atler  flowing  for  some 
distance  northward  towards  the  Tees,  turns  westward  past 
Great  Snieatnn,   near  which   place  it  is  connected  with 
.some  small  lakes,  and  then  turns  nearly  south  by  Danby 
Wiske,  and  near  Northallerton,  until,  having  passed  the 
southern  termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from 
the  Swale,  it  inclines  westward,  and  joins  that  river.    From 
this  point  the  course  of  the  Swale,  though  verj-  tortuous, 
continues  its  south-south-east  direction  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ure,  receiving  in  its  course  two  eonsideraljle  streams 
which  descend  from  the  Hanibletoti  Hills,  on  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  nortliem  and  most  im- 
portant oi  which  flows  by  Thirsk,  and  is  called  the  Cod- 
heck.      Several  acts  have  been    obtained    lor  rendering 
portions  of  this  and  the  other  northern  feeders  of  the  Ouse 
navigable ;  but  Langdale  remarks  of  the  Swale,  the  Esk, 
and  tlie  Rye,  that  thouEih  they  are  ail  corvsiderablc  streams, 
they  are  scarcely  capable  of  navigation,  for,  having  their 
Konrccs  in  very  mountainous  countries,  they  are  shallow, 
rafiid.  and.  as  well  as  all  the  other  streams  in  the  North 
Riding,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wiske,  whose  circuitous 
counte  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ouse,  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  floods. 
The  Nidd  rises  &bout  three  miles  north-east  of  Kellle- 


well.  at  the  adjacent  mountains  called  the  I 
and  Black  Fell,  and  nftet-  fl^owinx  eostvri 
Scar,  receiving  on  its  way  a  small  strtam  ; 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Haw  Hills,  whie 
the  valley  of  the  Nidd,  called  Niddcrdale  or  N« 
enters  the  earth  near  BJea-stield  Sc*r  by  a  wid« 
cavern  called  Goydun-Pot-Hole.  It  re-appean 
miles  south  of  ttial  point  by  two  is&ue*,  ibe 
which  shortly  unite,  and  then,  after  receiviDgl 
little  river  which  rises  in  Netherdale  Forrst,  9t 
source  of  the  Nidd  itself,  the  river  takes  a  iole. 
course  towards  the  south-east  to  Pateley  Bridgi 
being  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  bat  especta 
north-caj»t,  by  high  hills,  from  the  sidea  of  wh 
tributaries  descend.  It  then  inclincis  more  to  t) 
descends  along  the  slope  of  the  Western  Mo< 
Ripley  and  Knarcsborough  to  Colthorpc  "■«>•■•- 
ral  direction  is  north-east  to  the  Ouse  a' 
lower  part  of  its  course  forming  the  txjui; 
The  whole  couree  of  this  river  is  in  the  Wrst  ii 
though  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Ure  and  (he  V 
tween  tlie  basins  of  which  it  runs,  it  fonna  a  ct 
affluent  of  the  Ouse. 

The  Wharfe,  the  next  tributary  on  the  aame  i 
river  Ouse,  and  which  is  considered  by  .some  tq 
the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  island,  timm 
Western  Moorlands,  very  near  the  source  ^H 


but  at  what  precise  spot  it  is  difficult  to  detd 

face  of  conflicting  statements.     'There  are,*  Qi 

writer  of  the  '  Physical  Geography  of  Great ! 

'  occasionally  some  discrepancies  in  the  sli 

the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  i 

regions ;  and  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  thei 

that  they  have  all  several  sources  at  soroei 

from  one  another,  giving  origin  to  small  »li 

unite  in  one  main  valley.'     '  It  is  therefore 

say  which  is  the  true  source  of  these  riven. 

fact  a  great  nucleus  of  water-heads  lying  within  n 

ten  or  twelve  mile.-i  diameter,  in  which  we  find  i 

the  sources  of  the  Swale,  Eden,  the  eastern  afllucil 

Lune,  the  Ribble,  Whart'e,  and  Ure.'    Themiin^ 

the  Wlmrfe,  rising  about  three  miles  north  of  Uu 

gant  mountain    according  toGreenough'sMapvflo 

ward  through  Langstcr-dale  or  Lang»tiath-dftle  to  B 

very  near  the  border  of  the  North  Ruling.  *^'i-'^ 

nearly  due  south  along  Keltledale.  passii. 

which  place  if  receives  a  considerable  ti.. 

cipal  branch  of  which  rises  near  Peni:ug.i;.(.  *'- 

along  Lillondale,  and   also  a  smaller  tnliutan'  tt 

east.    After  pursuing  the  same  direction  to  Gru 

the  river  becomes  veiy  tortuous,  but  incltnei  ^m 

the  soutti-ea.st.  by  Barden  Tower  and   Boiton  At 

Ilk  ley,  near  Rommell's  Moor,   whence   it  lurni 

Ottley  and  Harewood  to  Wetheiby.    Along  thitol 

course  it  receives  several  little  streams,  but  itsoiiv 

of  any  importance  is  the  Washburn,  which  rises  mi 

stone  Moor  and  flows  south-south-east  to  the  Whiri 

below  Ottley.     From  Wetherby  the  Wharfe  indin 

to  the  souf  n-easl,  and  passing  by  Tadcaster,  up  t 

place  it  is  navigable,  forms  the  south-western  liooi 

the  Ainsty  to  its  junction  with  the  Ouse  at  Nun«A 

a  little  above  Cawood.     Wetherby  ma^  be  consid 

termination  of  the  high  land  in  this  direction,  th< 

to  the  east  of  that  plat-e  forming  part  of  the  znti 

the  vale  of  York.    The  coui-se  of  the  W  harfc,  « 

where  it  forms  the  boundarv'-line,  is  wholly  wi 

West  Riding. 

The  source  of  the  Aire,  Air,  or  Are,  is  in  Malt 
or  Water,  five  or  six  miles  east  by  north  of  th« 
Settle,  in  the  district  of  Craven,  among  the  Weste 
lands ;  but  for  about  a  mile  south  from  this  lake  ti 
runs  underground,  and  re -appears  at  the  base  oft 
dicular  rock  280  feet  high,  which  form*  the  on 
romaptic  amphitheatre  of  limestone  Ul 

Cove,  of  which  there  is  a  view  in  Dj  e| 

and  Antiquities  of  the  Deaner)'  oi   v.nviri." 
fp.  I93j  is  a  remark  which  may  be  worth  tvl 
the  iillcged  inaccuracy  of  Caiaden  in  deducii^ 
of  the  Aire  from  the  roots  of  the  mountain 
(by  Whitaker  spelt   Penygent^.    WIiital;er 
some  of  the  little  rivulets  whu  'alham  ' 

be  actually  traced  to  the  butt  ;    that  a 

According   to  this  authority  it   ia  »oai«wlttt 
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r  the  stream  which  iMues  from  Malham  Cove  is 
ihni  which  enters  the  earth  at  Malham  Tarn;  but 
•e»  •«ilh  others  in  stating  that  when,  in  seasons  of 
iins<  the  Tarn  overflowii  its  bank->,  the  waters  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  rocks;   and  at  length 
^lalham  Cove,  are  precipitated  over  the  centre 
n-«*cipice  in  a  vast  cataract.    This  phenomenon, 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  ia  by  »omc  attributed  to 
:ted  dimensions  of  the  subterraneous  cliannel, 
\i.ng  of  which,  at  the  base  of  the  Cove,  is  at  such 
idvntly  insufficient  for  the  escape  of  the  swollen 
f&«il.    stream.    The  course  of  the  Aire,  and  of  those 
1^^    streams  which  unite  with  it  in  the  upper  part 
jfirBC,  is  generally  towards  the  south  for  a  few  mites, 
^x-    Cargrave.  it  is  crossed  by  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
(ks«.l  ,  which  passes  over  it  by  a  large  aqueduct  at  an 
of  about  414  feet  from  the  sea  at  low  water,  and 
-oim  that  point  follows  the  valley  of  the  Aire  to 
L-od  the  levels  of  which,  hercafler  noticed,  will  give 
of  the  descent  of  the  valley.     From  Gargrave 
twaJ  course  of  the  river  is  south-east,  passing  to  the 
»t  of  Skipton.  Kommell's  Moor,  and  Bingley,  east 
^^lev.  and  north  of  Bradibi'd,  along  the  picturesque 
»r    Airedale,   to  Leeds,   parsing  in  its  course  the 
"KlrkbtAll  Abbey.    At  Leeds  tlie  canal  terminates, 
r^ir  itself  being  made  navigable  below  that  town, 
seds  in  the  same  direction  from  that  town  toCastle- 
^^%erc  it  receives  the  Calder  from  the  west,  and  from 
t>oint  it  pursues  a  very  irregular  course,  the  main 
►n  of  which  is  nearly  due  east,  but  inclining  a  little 
*Oulh,  by  Knottingley,  Ferrybridge,  and  Kellington, 
il?i,  a  little  below  wliich  town   it  receives  the  Don 
le  south,  and  from  this  junction  it  runs  east  by  north 
B  or  six  miles  (direct  distance)  to  its  junction  with 
'i«t  Assleby  Island,  near  Armin,  or  Aimiin,  a  little 
ibth-west  of  Howden.     The  improvement  of  the 
rith  its  important  liibutary  the  Calder,  for  the  pur- 
|or  navigation,  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  his- 
it  thi3  cla^s  of  improvements,  these  rivers  having 
lade  naviit.'ible  under  the  powers  of  an  act  passed  in 
tlO  &  II  Will.  IlL,  c.  19),  upwards  of  half  a  century 
lo  the  d.ite  of  any  enactment  for  a  canal  navigation, 
fore  intimated,  the  Aire  is  not  navigable  above  Leeds ; 
ier  the  powers  of  the  act  referred  to, the  navigation 
"  from  that  town  to  the  junction  with  the  Calder, 
of  Hi  miles  i"  which  there  is  a  fidi  of  43i  feet, 
by  six  locks,  and  also  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
to  Wecland,  a  furtlier  distance  of  18J  miles,  with  a 
Jf  541  feet,  by  four  locks,  making  a  total  navigable 
of  about  30  miles,  witli  which  several  short  con- 
ins  liave  been  formed  by  private  canals  and  railroads 
ding  to  quarries  and  collieries  in  the  vicinity.     An 
iepssful   attempt  had  been  made  to  obtain  an  act  for 
ivig.ition  na  early  as  ICi"*,  and  when  it  was  revived, 
9,  veiy  warm  opposition  was  ofTered  to  the  scheme 
f  pa»t  of  the  citizens  of  York,  who  dreaded  the  in- 
Jf  the  Ouse,  while  evidence,  of  which  some  extracts 
Ji»en  by  Priestley,  was  adduced  to  show  how  great  a 
lity  existed  for  such  an  improvement,  owing  to  the 
ling  trade   of  the  district.     Under  an  act  passed  in 
Tthe  lower  part  of  the  liver,  from  Weeland  to  theOusc, 
een  improved,  and  a  direct  cut  h.os  been  made  from 
re  at  Iladdlesey  to  the  Ouse  at  Sclby,  a  distance  of 
five  miles.     More  recently,  under  an  act  obtained 
3,  the  proprietors  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation 
[formed  a  canal  from  Percy  bridge,  through  Knottingley, 
direction  nearly   paiullel  with  the  river,  but  more 
1,  and  lying  south  of  it,  by  Egborough  and  Heck,  to 
"us*  at  GooTe  ;  the  eastern  portion  of  this  canal,  from 
)n  to  the  Ouse,  being  formed  parallel  to  that  branch 
Don.  or  Dun,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch 
The  total  length  of  this  cut  is  about  18J  miles,  and 
l,to  low-water  mark  at  Goole,  28}  feet.    Goole  was 
commencement  of  this  work  an  obscure  hamlet 
ling  onlv  a  few  house* ;    but  in  consequence  of  the 
ictionofthe  canal,  and  of  the  place  having  received, 
J,  the  privileges  of  a  port,  it  has  ri.sen  so  rapidly  in 
Isnce   as  to  contain,   in   1841,  479   houses,  and   a 
ition  of  2S50.     The  canal  was  projected  by  the  late 
?nnie,  but  executed  by  Mr.  George   Leather.     By 

Erious  improvements  which  have  been  effected  Irom 
0  time  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company, 
vigation  hu  b«en  rendered  available  for  vewels  of 


100  tons  burthen,  which  are  aided  by  steam-tugs,  a^  far  a» 
Leeds  on  the  Aire,  and  Wakefield  on  the  Calder. 

The  Calder.  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Aire,  rises  on 
the  hi^h  ridge  culled   the  'Backbone   of  England,'  just 
beyond  the  county  boundary,  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Lancaster.     Its  principal  source  is  in  a  marsh  in  Cliviger 
Dean,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Burnlev,  from  which 
marsh  also  ri.ses  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  VVest  Calder,  a 
streftm  which,  flowing  westward,  joins  the  Uibble.    The 
waters  of  its  several  sources  arc  collected  together  in  the 
deep  and  romantic  valley  of  Todmorden,  and  flow  with  a 
very  winding  course  through  a  deep  and  often  exceedingly 
narrow  valley  in  a  direction  mainly  to  the  east,  passing  by 
Sowerhy,  about  two  miles  south  of  Halifax,  north  of  the 
hill  called  Bank  Top,  by  Elland,  Dewsbuiy,  Horbui-y,  and 
^Vakeiield,  from  ivhich  place  it  inclines  a  little  towards 
the   north   to   its  junction  with  the  Aire  at   Castleford. 
From  near  Todmorden  to  a  point  a  little  nbove  Eiland  the 
Hochdale  Canal   runs  in  the  same  narrow  valley  as  the 
Calder:  and  as  this  valley  has  also  been  selected  for  the 
turnpike-road   and   the  Manchester  and   Leeds  Railway, 
there  are  many  parts  at  which  these  several  lines  of  com- 
munication jostfe  and  inteisect  each  other  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner,  the  valley  being  frequently  so  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  leave  room  lor  them  all.    Ihe  river  has  con- 
sequently been  diverted  from  its  natural  course  in  several 
places.     The  Calder  receives  in  its  course  numerous  small 
streams  whicli  descend  from  the  high  lands  on  each  side  : 
of  these  the  principal  are  a  stream  which  joins  it  on  the 
south  side,  near  Sowerby  Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bank 
Top  mountain  ;  the  Hebble,  a  rapid  stream  which  descends 
from  the  northern  mountains,  eastward  of  the  town   of 
Halifax,  and  joins  the  Calder  at  the  termination  of  the 
Rochdale  Canal ;  the  Colne.  which  rises  near  the  boimdary 
of  Derbyshire,  and  flows  byHolmfirth  and  Huddersfield  in 
a   northern  and   north-eastern  direction ;    and  a  stream 
which  has  several  sources  in  the  country  between  Barnsley 
and  Waketield,  and  flows  north  by  west  into  the  Calder. 
The  portion  of  this  river  which  was  made  navigable  by  the 
Aire  and   Calder  Navigation  Company,  and  which  now 
receives  vessels  of  100  Ions  burthen,  extends  from  Wake- 
field to  its  junction  with  the  Aire  ;  but  a  further  distance, 
extending  to  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  Halifax,  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable   by  the  coiutruction  of  locks  and  short 
cuts,  under  the  name  of  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation. 
This  navigation,  wtiich  extends  to  a  length  of  about  22 
miles,  with  a  fall  of  1021  feet,  etfected  t)y  twenty-eight 
locks,  forms  the  connecting   link  between  the  Rochdale 
Canal  and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation.     The  line  was 
surveyed  by  Smeaton,  and  commenced  under  the  iiowers 
of  an   act  passed  in  1758,  but  improved  and  extended 
under  subsequent  Acts,  one  of  which,  passed  in  1825,  em- 
powered the  proprietors  to  form  a  branch  canal  to  Halifax. 
The  ditScnlties  attending  the  formation  of  this  navigation, 
and  of  other  works  in  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  arc  increased 
by  the  number  of  mills  established  upon  the  streams,  the 
rights  of  which   it  has  been  necessary  to  reganl.    These 
difficulties,  in  the  case  of  the  Halifax  branch,  led  to  the 
supply  of  the  cnnal  with  water  by  means  of  adrift  H70 
y£u-ds  long,  from  the  basin  of  the  canal  at  Salterhebble  to 
a  pit  beyond  the  uppermost  lock,  whence  it  is  raised  to 
the  summit  level   oy  a  steam-engine.     In   this  brancti. 
though  only  I J  mile  in  length,  there  is  a  rise  of  lOO^  feel- 
Several  short  private  canals  and   railways  commuoictvt*; 
with  the  Calder  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals. 

The  Don  or  Dun,  the  only  remaining  tributary  of  t^*® 
Aire  which  requires  special  notice,  rises  iioarSnllei-sbroi>**» 
upon  the  high  ground  called  Snealwleii  or  Snailsilen  l*'*^*^' 
near  the  border   of  Cheshire,  and  a  few  miles  west    ^'V^ 
north  of  Penistone.     It  pursues  an  easterly  course  to    ^^^ 
latter  place,  and  then  turns  soulh-eahl  towards  Shcft**^^    ' 
receiving  on  its  way  the  Utile  Don,  which  rises  very    '*'-'**^ 
the  same  point,  but  flows  in  a  stniighter  direction   ulo*"*". 
Midhope-dale ;  the  Ewdcn  brook,  a  similar  stream  r»**\f« 
farther  south,   descending   from  the   higli   lands  on    « "^ 
border  of  Derbysliire.  and  tkirting  the  nortlurn  osc»-rl ' 
ment  of  Bi*dfield   Moor,  and  thw   Loxley  river,  w»»»''  , 
descends  irom  the  southern  sIoik'  of  llmdileld  M.>.       -^  ' '   ,- 
receives  two  or  three  short  tnbutarios.  the   pnu- 
which,  the  Rivehng,  ileacemls  fmm  Lonl*  «oat.  n.  .••       ^ 
countv  boundary.      Por  ^hc  whok»  of  this  di.taocc',  "^ 
SS  '^'ri^m  ^^''''*  ^«^<>^v  Sheffield,  the  Don  receive*    ^ 
feeder  from  the    notlh  or   iwtlh-«Mtern  ude.  w»^ 
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henimecl  in  b^'  a  ridge  nearly  parallel  to  its  course.  At 
Sheffield  it  it  joined  by  the  Shef  or  Sheaf,  which  rises  in 
the  Derbyshire  mountains,  and  runs  north-north-east, 
skirting  the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a  short  distance, 
and  receiving  another  small  stream  from  the  high  lands  to 
the  we&t.  From  Sheffield  the  Don  runs  north-east  by 
Rotherham  and  Doncaster  to  Thome,  when  it  turns  north, 
and  runs  to  the  Aire  just  below  Snaith.  The  principal 
tributaiies  received  along  this  part  of  its  course  are  the 
Uother,  which  rises  in  Derbyshire  FDerbyshike,  vol.  viii., 
p.  418},  enters  Yorkshire  a  few  miles  south  of  Rotherham, 
and  joms  the  Don  at  that  town  ;  the  Deam,  or  Dam,  the 
longest  branch  of  which  rises  at  the  hill  called  Denby 
Moor,  to  the  north  of  Peiiistone,  and  flows  first  noiih-east 
and  then  south-east,  collecting  the  waters  of  several  tri- 
butary streams,  by  Bamsley  and  Darfield,  below  which 
place  it  receives  from  the  west  the  little  river  Dove,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Don  near  Conisbrough ;  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable len^h  which  descends  from  Hemsworth,  Kirkby, 
and  Clayton  in  the  Clav,  and  flows  westward  to  the  Don  at 
Barsley  ;  and  the  Went,  which  originates  in  the  last  slope 
of  the  high  lands  on  the  west  of  the  Ouse  valley,  and  flows 
by  Went  bridge  and  Kirk-Smeaton  to  the  Don  about  mid- 
way between  Thome  and  its  junction  with  the  Aire,  re- 
ceiving some  minor  streams  in  its  way. 

The  navigation  of  the  Don  or 'Dun  commences  at 
Tinsle^',  south-west  of  Rotherham,  at  which  point  the 
river  is  joined  by  the  Sheffield  canal,  a  separate  under- 
taking, though  forming  part  of  the  same  extended  line  of 
communication ;  but  in  many  parts  below  that  point  a 
navigation  is  effected  by  artificial  cuts  to  avoid  bends  and 
difficulties  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  first  act  for  this 
navigation  was  passed  in  172G,  and  there  have  since  been 
several  others,  of  which  that  of  182G  empowered  the  com- 
pany of  proprietors  to  make  very  extensive  improvements 
y  new  cuts  and  other  works.  The  portion  of  navigation 
from  Tinsley  to  Doncaster,  which  by  the  old  course  was 
21  miles  long,  is  thus  reduced  to  18  miles,  with  a  fall  of 
071  feet  by  eleven  locks.  From  Doncaster  to  Fishlake 
Ferry,  near  Thome,  the  navigation  is  continued  in  like 
way,  sometimes  in  the  old  course  of  the  river  and  some- 
times in  artificial  cuts,  and  the  distance  has  been  reduced 
by  recent  improvements  from  12  to  about  10^  miles.  From 
Pishlake  Ferry  to  New  Bridge,  near  Snaith,  is  a  distance 
of  5^  miles,  and  from  this  point  the  anticnt  and  natural 
course  of  the  Don  was,  as 'before  stated,  nearly  due  norih 
to  the  Aire  ;  but  the  navigation,  instead  of  proceeding 
along  it,  turns  cast-soutli-east  to  the  Ouse  by  the  nearly 
straight  cut  called  the  Dutch  river,  the  length  of  which 
from  New  Bridge  to  Goole  is  5}  miles :  and  in  consequence 
of  this  diversion  the  old  channel  has  been  allowed  to  silt 
up.  TTie  channel  ofthe  Dutch  river  formerly  consisted  of 
two  parallel  drains,  cut  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by 
Sir  Cornelius  Veruiueden,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  tlie 
lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatfield  Chace,  and  his  suc- 
cessors levy  an  acreage  rent  upon  the  lands  so  benefited. 
In  1688,  during  a  etent  flood,  the  sluices  at  Goole  were 
carried  away,  and  the  tides,  which  consequently  obtained 
entrance  to  the  drains,  destroyed  the  intermediate  division, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  outward  Imnks,  and  converting 
the  channel  into  a  very  wide  canal,  ^^hich  at  high  water 
during  spring-tidci  is  navigable  i\)r  brigs  of  IlOO  tons 
burihen.  The  bridges  over  this  channel  are  made  move- 
able, to  allow  the  passat;e  of  masted  vessels.  The  total 
length  of  the  improved  Dun  navigation  is  about  39  miles, 
with  a  total  rise  Irom  low-water  mark  in  the  Dutch  river 
of  92f  feet,  effected  t)y  sixteen  locks.  Priestley  says  that 
when  the  tide  flows  15  feet  at  Goole  it  will  only  flow  7  feet 
at  Fislilakc,  and  3J  iVet  at  Barniby  Dun  Ford.  Besides  the 
canals  herealYcr  noticed,  this  navigation  is  joined  by 
private  cuts  from  the  Masbrough  Iron-works  and  the 
Grcasborough  coal  and  iron  works ;  and  Priestley  observes 
tliat  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  exporting  the  pro- 
ilucc  of  the  extensive  coal  and  iron  works  which  alM>und 
at  its  western  extremity,  as  v:ell  as  the  vast  quantitj'  of 
manufactured  iron  good's  and  cutlery  pi-uduced  in  Sheffield 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  tracfe  of  Rotherham,  the 
limestone  and  plaster  at  Sprotbrouch  and  other  places  on 
the  line,  and  trie  agricultui-al  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Doncaster,  also  constitute  considerable  brandies 
of  traffic ;  while  the  impoiis  embrace  every  article  re- 
Quired  for  the  supply  of  an  extensive  and  populous  manu- 
aeturing  diitrict. 


Tlie  rivers  which  join  the  Ouse  on  the  norih-ca.«!i.Tai 
are  far  less  numerous  and  imjMrtnnt  than  t.hoMf  ii]  ;j, 
south-west.  The  Linton,  which  joins  it  near  Sevton-tf/f, 
Ouse,  and  which  is  the  fint  of  any  consequence  Ik-Wj^ 
junction  ofthe  Ure  and  the  Swale,  is  a  stream  ofJiiti^jg, 
portance,  which  rises  on  the  Howardian  Hills,  a  htlkia^ 
of  Easingwould,  and  flows  south-west  to  nevAJur.t^ 
it  received  another  small  stream  from  the  south  aftim, 
would,  and  one  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  loirerm^ 
of  the  vale  of  York.     Its  principal  iiibatuy  liia  t  in 
miles  north  of  York,  near  the  nver  Fosd,  and  nib  U 
north  and  then  west  through  the  tract  oiled  GUba 
Forest. 

The  Foss,  according  to  Priestley,  rises  netrXetiioik 
Hall,  about  four  miles  north  of  Easingwould,  then  oim 
Oulstone  Moor,  where  is  a  reservoir  for  nipirijiD^b 
navigation  in  dry  seasons,  and  aller  passing  tomditii 
south-east  through  the  parish  of  Craike,  which  famtli' 
tached  part  of  Durham,  reaches  Sheriff  Huttoo  Hip, 
from  which  point  it  has  been  made  navigable  by  ftcii 
of  a  cut  of  about  two  miles,  to  avoid  a  contidenMe  IihL 
for  a  distance  of  12^  miles,  with  a  fall  of47feet8iiii 
to  the  level  of  the  Ouse  in  its  ordinary  summer  Itttt.  Ik 
lower  part  of  its  course  is  to  the  south,  with  a  dift('» 
clination  westward,  and  after  passing  through  the  ota 
quarter  of  the  city  of  York,  it  falls  into  theOueoifli 
south  side  of  the  castle.  The  objects  of  this  uriiiti^ 
which  was  designed  by  Mr.  William  Jessop,  and  iaaA 
under  an  act  of  1793,  are  the  conveyance  of  rod  r* 
general  merchandize  into  the  interior  of  the  countf  ■ 
of  York,  the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  ud 
drainage  of  the  low  giounds  in  the  immecUate  nda^l 
the  city. 

The  Derwent,  which  is  the  only  important  itnH^ 
scending  from  the  high  lands  on  the  eastern  adetflp 
county,  rises,  according  to  Priestley,  near  the  Fink  1| 
about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Scarborough,  iBllhi 
miles  south-west  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  in  the  ErfH 
Moorlands.  From  this  point  it  mns  nearly  panUitt 
the  coast  in  a  southern  direction,  with  a  veij  talw^ 
cunrse,  to  the  boundary  between  the  North  and  I 
Ridings,  in  the  vale  of  Pickering,  receiving  scveiilti 
tai'ies  from  the  west,  IVom  Hai-wood-dale,  Long-d^^Di 
dale,  and  Trout's-dale,  and  passing,  a  few  miles  nl 
Scarborough,  between  the  hills  called  Birch  Hoil 
Seamor  Beacon.  On  arriving  at  the  boundarr  tf 
Riding,  the  Denvent  is  joined  by  the  Hertford  or 
which  rises  very  near  tne  coast  at  Filey  Point,  and 
along  the  boundary-line,  and  fivm  this  point  to  Stai 
Bridge,  about  eight  miles  east  by  north  of  York,  thellt 
went  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Riding.  Frorathejrf 
tion  ofthe  Hertford,  near  Ganton,  the  river  nin»we*« 
along  the  valley  which  separates  the  Kastem  Miiojl* 
from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  to  Yedingham  bridge,  W» 
which  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  its  course  bectii 
south-west,  and  at  length  nearly  due  south.  IW* 
Yedingham  or  Yeddingham,  and  about  five  or  six  rfi 
south  by  east  of  Pickering,  the  Derwent,  which  liasliithi* 
received  none  but  veiy  trifling  streams,  is  greailru^ 
mentud  by  the  waters  of  the  Rye,  which,  acconfinjU 
Langdale,  rises  in  Snilesworth,  in  the  Eastern  Moofw 
not  far  from  the  Black  Hambleton  mountain,  andifl» 
in  its  course  to  the  south-east  by  Bilsdalc,  Rivaulx  .U*^ 
Helmsley,  Butterwick,  and  Wyconib,  reieives  thewW 
of  numerous  streams  descending  fri>ni  the  high  luKba 
every  direction,  from  the  Howaulian  Hills  on  the »«» 
the  Ilamblcton  Hills  on  the  west,  and  the  intern w» 
lands  on  the  north.  Ofthe  iirincipul  of  these  streniK* 
flo^vs  from  near  Coxwold  in  the  wirst,  and  ln;«r«.  uJf" 
least  a  part  of  its  course,  the  name  of  Hole-btck :  >««* 
called  the  Rical,  gives  name  to  Ricnl's  dale,  to  the  n«i 
of  Helmsley ;  the  Hodge-beck,  which  flows  through  ft«* 
dale,  has  a  subterraneous  course  for  some  distaws  ■* 
Kirkby  Moorsido,  a  peculiarity  which,  according  Ifl  1^  I 
is  possessed  in  common  with  the  Rye  itself,  thcKi**  ! 
Dove,  the  Seven,  and  the  Pickering-beck,  all  of  f'''2l5 
says,  pass  under  the  narrow  range  of  lirae»loiic  W*'*2 
skirts  the  southern  side  of  the  Eastern  .Mi^rfwd*.* 
emerge  at  its  foot,  on  the  noitheiu  side  of  Ryeda!*.'*"? 
run  underground  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and*"*" 
the  Dove  rises  at  the  head  of  Fain-dale,  and  j>ms«  "? 
cast  ofthe  last-mentioned  town;  the  Seven-beck  dew^ 
from  Rose-dale  and  Hartoft-dale,  by  ftinoingtonindN' 
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id  the  river  Cosia.  or  Piclteriug-beck,  descends 
Rkehoe  Moor,  alona;  Newton-dale,  and  by  the  town 
•ring'.  From  the  junction  of  the  Rye,  which  gives 
1  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  the  Deiwenf  flows  by 
titon  (hroiiph  a.  IwautifuHy  diversified  district,  past 
s  of  Kitkham  Abbey,  by  Stamford  Bridj^e,  where  it 
iie  Ka»t  Ridinp,  to  East  Cottingwith,  where  it  re- 
le  Pocklinpton  cnnal  from  the  north-east,  by  Bul)- 
t  Wre-isle,  to  its  junction  with  the  Oiise  at  fiamby. 
■ten  miles  below  Selby.  It  receives  on  the  east 
||k*t  rivulets  from  the  slope  of  the  Wolds.  The 
jin.  the  lower  j)art  of  whicK  wns  fonnetl  under  an 
lie  year  17IJ1.  is  the  iiropeily  of  Earl  Filzwiiliam, 
-  '  1  ciritrinally  to  New  Miilton,  about  3fl  miles. 
'  leniith  of  nearly  11^  miles  to  Yedingham 
.  ..iiide  navia^able  in  1805!  The  first  lock  is 
^oni  the  Oiise,  and  the  rise  of  tide  at  that  point 
^ree  feet  at  sprins-tides.  The  use  of  the  navig^a- 
lefly  for  the  snpply  of  the  neiKhboiirhood  with 
'|,  anil  cent'rnl  merchandize,  and  the  exportation 
iinil  produce. 

Ivera  Iwlonging  entirely  to  Yorkshire,  hut  which 
lipty  themselves  into  the  Oiise,  we  may  notice 
id  the  Esk ;  and  of  such  as  do  not  belong  ex- 
.  to  Yorkshire,  but  flow  partly  within  the  county 
its  bouncijiry,  the  Tome,  Ihe  liiblde,  and  Ihe  Tecs 
pectal  notice. 

'Jull  riws  at  (he  eaifern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in  the 
iitnii'  (dwmt  three  miles  vest  by  north  of  Great 
ilows  soitlh-east  to  a  point  about  six  miles 
1,  where  it  receives  another  stream,  called  in 
igh  s  Map  the  Old  How  Di-ain,  which  rises  near 
MMint,  a  little  north  of  Hornsea,  nina  northward  to 
^nd  then  Inm^  west  and  south-west  to  Ihe  Hull, 
■oins  near  Fiodiiiirham.  From  the  junction  the 
V  •outhw.ird  to  the  Humbcr  at  Kin^on-upon- 
Hmich  town  it  tpves  the  name  by  which  it  is  moat 
jy  known.  The  Hull  is  navia;al)Ie  from  the  junc- 
Ite  two  piinci|nl  feedere,  the  upper  part  of  Ihe 

'^'^  ' '     Ifiiited  by  an  artificial  channel,  and  it 

lh<'  Driffield.  I.,even,   and   Beverley 

;oirie  small  streams  from  the  Wolds  on 

near  Hull,  the  Lambwith  stream,  which 

ut  coast  at  Aldboroiigli,  and  flows  by  Ben- 

This  river  draiob   Ihe   greater   part   of  the 

^ich  is   cut   of!'  from  the  valley  of  the   Ouse 

id»:   but  the  noiHiem  portion  of  that  district 

a  small  stream  which  rises  near  Whairam-lc- 

follows  the  course  of  the  northern  range  of  the 

Kllly  by  a  subfenanean  channel,  to  the  sea  near 
n  :  «nd  a  part  of  the  soutlieni  extremity  of  Hol- 
draitis  into  an  independent  t^trcam  which  flows  by 

fto  the  Humbcr.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
odes  the  streams  wiiith  nm  into  the  Derwent, 
th«  Foulness  river,  and  another  still  smaller 
Sonine  by  Holbam  and  North  Cave,  which  run 
^the  Kumber. 

with   its  numerous    tributaries,  drains   the 

srlion  of  the  Ka'Jicni  Moorlands.     It  rises  about 

in  a  straisrht  line  to  the  west  of  Whitby,  and 

.  Roseberry  Topping,  and  collecting  the  streams 

Jes  which  run  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so 

Bws  eastward  through  the  narrow  but  beau- 

Eakdale  to  the  sea  at  Whitby. 

Tonic  rises  in  the  neighbourhowl  of  Tickhill,  near 

st  boundary  of  the  county,  and  flows  in  a  very 

irse  to  the  north-east,  being  separated  from 

of  the  Don  by  the  intervention  of  some  compa- 

ground.     After  meandering  through  the  low 

Je  vicinity  of  Hatfield  Chace,  it  joins  the  county 

tf  a.  little  south  of  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
Afurth  and  Keadby  canal,  :\nd  for  the  remainder  of 
[to  the  Trent,  which  it  joins  just  before  its  con- 
the  Ou-»e,  this  stream,  the  lower  part  of  which 
^^in,  forms  the  boundary  between  York- 

.10. 

.   ry  near  to  the  source  of  the  Wharf*, 

.  cxtrcmily  of  tliu  West  Ridintr.  and 

t  piislt'am  Hill, and  then  to  the  south 

;:(i  ne.ir  Ixmir  Pri-ston  and  Gii»bMrne, 

iiiary  lit  Grimllutoii.     It  turns  towards 

rw^abuve  Gisbunie.  and  contiiuief  in  that  di- 

ikmff  the  border  of  the  county  for  a,  few  aiilu. 


past  Clitheroe,  until  the  boundary  turns  northward^  while 
the  Riljble  pursues  its  former  direction  through  Lan- 
cashire. The  Hodder  also,  a  feeder  of  the  Ribhlc.  rises  ia 
this  county,  near  Bolland  Knot,  to  the  west  of  Settle,  flows 
south-wesi  to  the  boundarj'  of  Lancashire  near  BIcasdale 
Moor,  and  turns  south-east  to  the  Ribble  near  Milton, 
forming  the  county  Iwundaiy  as  &r  as  its  jiuiction.  For  a 
further"  notice  of  IheKC  rivers  sec  Lancashirk,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  2H9. 

Tin*  Tees  joins  the  county  boundarj'  at  its  north-west  em 
extremity,  at  the  junction  of  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland, 
and  Durham,  in  the  Lune  Forest,  and  it  continues  to  form 
the  boimdary  between  Yorkshire  and  Durham  for  the 
whole  of  its  course  from  that  point  to  the  sea.  This  river 
being  fully  described  under  Di-rham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  20.S,  it  b 
suffiiient  here  to  notice  its  principal  tributnricJi  on  the 
York.shire  side,  which  are  as  follow  : — the  Luiie,  which 
rises  near  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  and  flows  noith- 
eaaf  through  Lune  Forest,  collecting  rivulets  from  the  bills 
on  each  side,  lo  the  Tecs  a  little  below  Middlctoii ;  the 
Bander,  which  flows  in  the  same  direction,  and  enters  Ihe 
Tees  about  midway  between  the  junction  of  the  Lune  and 
Barnard  Castle,  passing  in  its  couree  thoiie  hills  in  Stnin- 
moor  Forest  which,  in  common  with  the  heights  nnw 
Robin  Hoods  Bay,  bear  the  name  of  Robin  Hood s  Bulls  ; 
a  similar  >tream  which  enter*  the  Tecs  at  Barnard  '."aslle, 
and  is  cnllcd  the  Dccrd.ilc  river;  the  Greta  riv<r  or  l.ick, 
sometimes  called  the  IJ;irney,  the  longest  l)ranch  of  which 
rises  in  Westmoreland,  tnit  which,  though  veiy  wiiidiiiir. 
pursues  the  same  general  course  towards  the  north-east 
DyGreta  Bridge  to  the  Tees,  a  considerable  length  b(  twrrn 
Bowes  and  Brignal  being  nearly  due  west  and  east,  while 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  turns  to  the  north;  a  snmll 
stream  which  rises  very  near  the  course  of  the  Gretn  at 
Brignal,  and,  flowing  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tees  tow ardti 
the  ea*t,  passes  by  Barningtiam,  Hutton,  Stanwick,  and 
Barton,  to  the  Tees  at  Croft;  and  the  Leaven,  which  col- 
lects the  waters  of  numerous  rivulets  from  the  nortli- 
v.eslem  escarpment  of  the  Ea.stern  Moorlands,  and  of  the 
Tamo  from  the  vale  of  Cleveland,  and,  flowing  westward 
l>y  Stokeslcy  to  Rndby,  thence  turns  north  by  a  winding 
coarse  to  Ihe  Tees  below  Yann.  Still  farther  eastward 
several  small  streams  flow  through  the  vale  of  Cleveland 
direct  to  Ihe  sea,  one  of  the  principal  being  that  which 
pawes  by  Guisborough,  and  enters  tne  sen  at  Salthum. 

The  other  streams  wliich  rise  in  tliis  county,  but  soon 
cross  the  boundary  info  the  adjacent  counties,  are  of  but 
little  importance  ;  Ihe  chief  are — the  BIylhe.  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  Rotherham,  flows  westward  into  Lincoln- 
shire, and  there  joins  the  Idle;  the  Tame,  a  tributaiy  of 
the  Mersey,  which  leaves  Yorkshire  at  ils  junction  ultli 
Cheshire  and  Lanca.shirc;  the  Wcnning,  a  tiibutavy  of  the 
Lune  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  which  rises  north- 
west of  Settle,  and  flows  weetward  into  Lancnshire  :  the 
Greta,  being  a  second  rivulet  of  th.at  name,  which  rises  at 
two   points  near   Whamside,  the   streams   from  the  two 
sources  flowing  southward  toward  Ingleion.  where  they 
unite,  and  turn  westward  across  the  county  boundary  to, 
the  Lune,  a  short  di-stance  north  of  the  Wenning  ;  the  Dec, 
which  rises  north-east  of  Wharnside,  flows  Vic>ii  by  north 
alone  Dent-dale  to  Sedbergh,  beyond  which  place  it  turns 
west  by  south,  and,  after  forming  the  com,''   '  -      'try  for 
a  slun1  distance,  entera  the  Lune  in  Wc  ;  aud 

the  Rother,  the  second  river  in  the  county  ..,  ......    uamv, 

which  rises  on  the  north-west  boundary,  near  the  sources 

of  the  Eden,  flows  first  north-west 

Westmoreland,  and  then  turns 

Cautley   Crags  and  the  hill  c 

where  it  receives  a  f.' 

Garsdale,  and  below  v 

CWwh/jt.— The  NortI 
tirely   destitute   of  ii' 
rivers,  and  l^ 
important  •_ 
species  of  >■ 
clmraeler  <• 
naU  arr  ii, 
tion    ( 
mii^ni' 
W-. ' 
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of  ihe  section  i^vcn  by  Pnestley  of  Ihe  inland  navigation ! 
^between  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Goole,  and  Hull,  by  the 
ivcr  Mereey,  the  Duke  of  Biidjrewater's  and   Rochdale 
fCanals,  the  t'aldf  r  and  HebhJe,  and  Aire  and  Calder  Navi- 
^ilions,  and  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Humber.  a  distance  of 
(TiWi  miles  by  that  route.     Commencing  alonjj  the  tideway 
kof  the  Mersvy,  the  level  is  suddenly  raised  by  locks  at 
I  Runcorn  to  an  elevation  of  about  90  feet  above  the  level 
kOf  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool.     Tlie  next  materia!  rise  takes 
h place  beyond  Manchester,  on  the  Rochdale  Canal,  wliich, 
I  in  a  distance  of  17  or  18  miles,  lises  to  the  summit  level 
near  Stansiield,  at  an  elevation  of  G<J()  feet  above  low-water 
line  on  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  accordinjj  to  the  section, 
or,  according  to  Walker's  Map  of  ilic  Inland  Navigation  of 
iGreat  Britain,  which  with  Priestley's  work  was  pul)lished 
as  a  book  of  reference.  GlOi  feet  nlxtve  the  sea  at  low- 
water.     From  this  point,  which  is  about  tX)  milea  by  the 
navigation  from  Liverpool,  and  a  very  short  diislance  west 
of  the  western  boundary  of  Yorkshrre,  tlie  level  of  the 
canal  falls  very  suddenly  to  Todmordeii,  and  after  enter- 
ing Yorkshire  continues  to  descend,  until,  at  the  jimcticn 
.with  the  Calder  and  Hebblc  Navii^dtion,  about  73  miles 
from  Liverpool,  the  elevation  is  only  about  2.jt)  feet.  From 
tliis  point  the  descent,  tiiough   far  lesss  rapid,  continues 
considerable  until  an-iving  at  the  junction  of  llie  Calder 
and  liebblo  and  Aire  and  Calder  Navigations  at  Wakefield, 
while  the  total  fall  in  the   remaining  distance  of  about  62 
miles  to  Hull  ifl  only  about  7l)  feet. "  Other  lines  of  water- 
communication  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  German  Ocean 
are  formed  by  the  more  circuiloiis  route  of  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  together  with  Ihe  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
tion, and  by  the  more  direct  cut  of  the  Ashlon-imder-Lyne 
and  HudilersHeld  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  ("al- 
der and  Hebble  Navigation  through  Sir  John  Rarasden's 
cnuat.     For  convenience  of  reference  the  principal  canals 
of  Yorkshire  may  be  noticed  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  Navigntion  has  been  sufficiently 
noticed  under  the  rivers  from  which  it  take*  its  name.  It 
forma  a  connection  between  the  Ouse  and  Humber  on 
the  south-cast,  the  I^eds  and  Liverpool  Canal  on  the 
north-westj  the  Calder  and  Ilebble  Navigation  on  the 
West,,  the  Banrsley  Canal  on  the  sovith,  and  numerous 
private  canals  and  railways  to  mines  and  quarries,  es- 
pecially in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Leeds  and  WnkcRekL 

The  Banisley  Canal  was  fornu-d  under  an  act  of  the 
year  1703,  nddilional  capital  being  raised  by  the  company 
for  paying  oft'  their  debts  and  completing  their  works  by 
a  second  net  in  18flH.  It  commences  in  the  Calder,  a  little 
below  Wakefield  Bridge  and  the  junction  of  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navigation,  and  proceeds  southward  for  about 
ll)  miles,  in  the  first  2J  miles  of  which  a  rise  of  117  feet 
is  effected  by  15  locks.  It  then  turns  westward^  and, 
after  crossing  the  river  Denrne  by  a  stone  aqueduct  and 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Dearne  and  Dove  tJanal,  passes 
Bamslcy  and  extends  to  Bambv  Basin,  in  the  township  of 
Cawlhorne,  where  it  communicates  wilh  a  railway  from 
the  Silkstonc  collieries.  Tire  latter  part  of  its  course  has 
a  rise  of  -W  feet  l)y  five  locks,  but  of  iU  total  length  of 
I'jj  miles  11  miles  form  one  level.  This  canal  was  opened 
in  1799,  and  has  been  both  highly  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  useful  to  the  neighbourhood,  introducing  Silk- 
stone  coal  to  the  London  mtirkct,  Rnd  aiding  the  cultivation 
of  the  moor-land  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnby  Basin. 

Beverley  Beck  is  a  short  canal  or  creek  connecting 
Beverley  with  the  river  Hull,  and  kept  in  a  fit  state  for 
navig.ation  under  acts  passed  in  1726  and  1744. 

The  Bradfoitl  Canal,  t'urmed  under  an  ad  of  177L  and 
completed  in  1774,  is  a  cut  of  about  three  miles  Irom  Hie 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  southward  lo  the  town  of  Brad- 
ford, wilh  a  rise  of  SGf  feet  by  ten  locks.  It  is  very  useful 
for  exporting  paving-stone,  coal,  and  iron  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  esta- 
blishment or  extension  of  several  iron-works,  some  of  which 
communicate  with  Bradford  by  private  railways.  W»ol  is 
also  a  considerable  article  of  traffic,  in  consequence  of  the 
impurtance  of  the  stuff  manufactures  of  Bradford  and  its 
vicinity. 

The  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  consists  of  artificial  cuts,  is  noticed  under  the 
ji- <  ci,!...      It  connects  the  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
ast,  with  Sir  John  Ramsden's  Canal,   the 
.i)*l.  and  by  its  branch,  with  the  town  of 
Ihe  vre»t»    It  wiu»  projected  solely  for  the  pur- 


pose of  affording  facilitie*  to  the  m»niifa«t 

west  of  Walcefield,   but   it   ha»  b*c' 

as  a  linl;  in  the   navigation  by  the  «J 

dersfield  Canals.     For  manv  ycii 

of  the  manufactures  of  Mancl 

brought  by  land-carriage  ar'f- 

tains  to  this  navigation  at  ' 

iug  of  the  canals  occasioned  ^    _.:     . 

brought  very  large  profits  to  the  proprietotsi 

taon. 

The  Cheslei-ficld  Canal,  which  be'  H 

tinghamshirc   and   Derl)y»hire     [N«^' 
xvi.»  p.  338;   DKaBYSHiRE,  vol.  viii..  p.  41Jj 
southern  extremity  of  Yorkshire  between  SJ 
the  village  of  Wales,  near  which  there  ia  a  tt 
yards  upon  the  summit  level  of  the  canal. 

The  Dearne  and  Dove  Can.'U,  construcfcjj 
years  17<J3  and  18(.H,  commences  at  SwintonJ 
which  forms  part  of  the  Dun  or  Don  naviga 
ceeds  north-west  to  the  aqueduct  for  cc 
Barnsley  Canal  across  the  river  Dearne  n< 
distance  of  9i  miles,  with  a  ri.ie  of  127  fcet^ 
locks.  It  has  a  branch  of  two  miles  to  AVor  " 
communicates  by  a  railway  with  cxteniMve 
Stainbro*  Hall ;  and  there  is  also  a  brHnchJ 
miles,  belonging  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  lo  tlief 
wotk.s.  The  chief  objects  of  this  underti' 
mmiication  with  the  mining  district  abou^ 
extremity,  and  Ihe  exportation  of  tlic  roaq 
Barnsley  through  the  noit  of  Hull. 

The  Derwent  River  Navigation  is  Bufficiea 
the  account  of  the  river  in  a  previous  columaT] 

The  Driffield  Navigation  commences  in  ll 
at  Aike  Beck  Mouth,  about  4i  miles  north 
and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  junction  of  tlut ' 
For  a  distance  of  5}  miles  northward  the 
chiefly  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  I 
short  distance  up  Frodingham  Beck,  the  chit 
the  Hull,  which  nas  a  short  private  cut  to  F<| 
but  a  little  north  of  the  junction  of  Froding' 
(he  Hull  the  canal  leaves  the  former,  and 
artificial  cut  of  nearly  .'^J-  miles,  partly  pt;*ll( 
Hull,  to  Driffield  on  the  north-west,  Ttiiij 
formed  under  an  act  of  17t37,  is  used  for  the  ia  ^ 
coal  from  the  West  Riding,  timber  and  mercli 
Hull,  and  the  exportation  of  wool  and  fann  pn 
The  Dun  or  Don  River  Navigation  is  dcicrib 
under  11k'  river  Don  ;  so  likewise  is  the  Fo»  i 
under  the  river  Foss. 

The   Hedon   Haven   Navigation,  from  the 
Hedon,  in  the  promontory  of  Uoldemcss,  i«of  i| 
importance  :   it  was  the  subject  of  an  net  pM*  ' 
It  isi  a  natural  creek  or  stream  improved  for  U« 
navigation. 

The  Huddersfield  Canal,  which  was  fonne*i| 
passed  in  1794,  1800,  and  1806,  is  i - 
pendous  works  of  the  kind,  consider, 
ever  executed.  The  projectors  pen.... 
possible  to  form  a  canal  in  a  tolerably 
tween  that  made  by  Sir  John  Ramsueo 
and  Hebble  Navigation  to  Huddersfield  and'l 
under-Line  Canal,  then  approaching  completf 
supply  the  most  direct  line  of  communicatiOQ] 
eastern  and  western  seas,  and  they  determiot 
ing  the  present  tine,  which  was  surveyed  by  P 
Brown;  but  the  almost  unprecedented  dime 
works  compelled  the  proprietor*  twice  to  i| 
capital  before  the  central  portion  was  cqtp^ 
a  part  of  the  canal  was  opened  in  1798.  ~ 
is  filled  for  small  craft  seven  feet  wide,  and  i 
admitting  boats  of  twenty-lour  tniis  Imrthfn 
the  south  of  the  town  of  HudJ 
west  direction  by  Slaithwaite,  I 
of  Ihe  branches  of  Ihe  river  Coluf,  a  li 
Calder,  which  it  crosses  by  a<|ueducts  in 
Approaching  Marsden  in  the  -  i)| 

feet,  by  forty-two  locks,  and  > 
level,  which  is  rather  more  tl; 
of  the  bta  at  low  water,  and  hi- 
the  kingdom.  This  level  it  mai 
miles  of  which  a  distance  of  .">-l 
miless  is  in  a  tunnel  under  tlu  ...„., 
called  Standcdge.    As  there  ia  no  towing- 


hauled  thrDuji^h  this  tunnel  by  mAmial  Inbotir  in  about 
I  twenty  mirmles.     Emerging  from  Ihe  tunnel 
Hie  canal  pursues  the  same  tlircclion  by  Saddle- 
j,  the  valley  of  the  Tame,  which  river  it  crotees 
■•^.  and  after  runninir  parallel  with  the  boundary 
ire   for  sttme   miles,  it   turns  wet>tvvaid    near 
I,  and  passes  for  a  very  short  distance  Ihrouch 
■  to  ita  junction  with  the  Ashlon  Canal.     Its 
1  HudJersficId  1o  the  summit-Kvcl  is  74  miles, 
,'}{  -I  miles,  and  the  descending  slope,  which 
i^  feet,  by  thirty-three  locks,  H^  miles, 
ienglh  of  19J  miles.     The  summit  tunnel, 
kd  llie   Marsdcn  tunnel,  is  9  feet  wide  and  17 
•  le  depth  of  water  being  8  feet,  and  the  heii^ht 
>ve  the  wiler  9  feet  ;  and  there   are  on  the  western 
je  two  other  tunnels  of  2(>4  and  1 08 yards  respectively, 
ivijfation  acrosiS  the  island  by  thts  route  is  9}  miles 
'  than  by  any  other,  and  its  utility  to  the  manufnc- 
"  jilct  through  which  it  passes  is  very  prcat.  both 
tation  of  raw  matcrial.s  and  the  exportation  of 
ed  {^oods. 
full  and  Leven  Canal,  which  extends  about  three 
Eastward  from  Ihe  river  Hull  to  Leven,  for  the  con- 
re  of  lime,  manure,  corn,  and   other  produce,  was 
cd  by  a  private  individual,  under  the  powers  o(  Acts 
'  in  1801  and  1805.     It  la  sometimes  called  the  Leven 

e  Knottingrloy  and  Goole  Canal,  forming  part  of  the 
and  ("alder  Navigation,  has  been  described  in  con- 
iljon  with  the  river  Aire. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal.  iK-hich   i»  partly  de- 
ft "'    ■■ ' •  '■'    -^  vsMiBK.  vol.  Tiiii.,  p.  290J,  com- 

11  termination  of  the  Aire  and 

.' .,..  .  ,.  ..    ..L.la  Bridge,  proceeds  a  short  dis- 

along  the  river  Aire,  and  then  enters  an  artificial 
rcl.  wiiich  pursues   a   north-western  course   parallel 
1  the  south  side  of  that  river,  following  all  its 
.  Shipley,  where  it  receives  the  Bradford  Canal, 
a  jisc  in  this  portion  of  its  course  of  155  feet  7 
From  Shipley  it  proceeds  westward  to  New  Mill, 
crosses  the  Aire  by  an  extensive  aqueduct,  al^er 
to  the  nrighbourhocxi  of  Gargrave  it  continues  a 
course  to  the  north-west  along  the  northern  bank 
ver     At  Bingley,  a  sliort  distance  beyond  the  New 
lednct,  the  canal  rises  suddenly  by  a  series  of  locks 
Tier  height  of  88  feet  8  inches,  and  thereby  attains  a 
'  ich  extends  for  18  miles  without  a  lock,  passing 
lighley  and   Steeton,   and   close   to  Silsden  and 
where  there  is  a  short  branch,  called  the  Thanet 
»  a  limestone  wlvarf.    At  this  place  the  level  of 
is  272i  feet  above  that  of  the  Aire  at  Leeds, 
rgrave  the  canal  turns  south-west,  crosses  the 
n  by  a  largo  aqueduct,  and  nms  southward  across 
iTwn  Moors,  attaining  at  the  summit-level  at  Green- 
an  elevation  of  411  feet  4  inches  atmve  the  Aire 
li,  and  about  i'My  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
er.     On  the  summit-level  it  receives  a  branch  from 
le-quarrics  at  llainhill  Hock;  and  this  level  con- 
'vond  the  point  where  the  canal  enters  Lancashire 
dge,  near  Colne.     The  length  from  Leeds  to  the 
ock  at  Greent>erfield  is  41  miles.    This  great  un- 
was  forfy-six  years  in  progress,  and  was  not  com- 
as to  allow  vessels  to  pass  from  Leeds  to  liver- 
]  1S16. 

arket  Weighton  Canal  is  important  both  for  Uie 
of  navigation  and  the  drainage  of  the  low  levels 
which  it  is  conducted.     It  commences  at  a  point 
Hiver  Iltatl,  near  Market  Weighton,  in  the 
and  pursues  a  nearly  straight  course  to  the 
the  Humber  by  a  sea-lock  very  near  the  con- 
!je  Ouse  and  Trent,  passing  through  Walling 
contains  20,[1U0  acres  of  land.     It  is  mpportcd 
e  tax  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  lands  drained, 
fli'traiiic  in  apncnltural  and  other  produce,  especi- 
•  beautiful  and  durable  kind  of  brick,  called  the 
r  Fen  brick.    It  was  made  under  an  act  of  1772, 
MET.  Whitworlh. 

Iw   Ous<    ^'  "'avigation  is  descnbed  among  tlic 

r»  in  a  r  i^e. 

^  I^  '  ^vas  formed  under  an  act  of  Ihe 

1'  iiice  of  coal  and  hmc  to.  and 

.,   ..  :;ii,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pock- 
Ktdrag^,  neor  the  Woldti.   Il  coou4cace»  | 


in  the  river  Derwent  at  East  Cottingvnth,  and  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  one  of  its  feeders,  in  a  circuitous  north- 
«iibl«ni  course,  to  near  Pucklington.  It  length  is  about 
8^  miles,  and  it  has  four  locks. 

Sir  John  Kamsden'ii  Canal  commences  at  the  river  Caldcr, 
at  Cooper's  Bridge,  and  runs  south-west  for  alxiut  ^  milei 
to  Huddcrsfield,  with  a  rise  of  U3  feet.  In  addition  to  it« 
importance  as  a  link  in  the  communication  across  the 
island  by  the  Huddcrsfield  ('anal,  ihis  navigation  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  raising  the  to\Mi  "f  T-tn.iric  iti,-!d,  which 
was  built  chiefly  ou  Sir  John  K;  ly,  lo  its 

present  position  as  one  of  the  ci  nr  woollen 

goods  in  the  county.  The  act  fur  its  turraalioa  wm  ob- 
tained in  1774. 

Tlie  Ripon  Canal  i*  a  short  cut  parallel  with  the  river 
Ure,  for  connecting  Kipon  with  the  navigable  part  of  that 
stream. 

The  Ilochdale  Canal  commences  in  the  Calder  and 
Hebble  Navigation,  at  Sowerby  Bridge  Wharf,  near  Hali- 
fax, and  runs  west  by  north  along  the  valley  of  the  Caldef 
to  Hebden  Bridge,  where  il  turiii  with  the  river  west  by 
south,  leaving  the  county  near  Todmorden.  where  it  enter* 
I^ncashire.  [Lanxasuiuk,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  200.]  It  rifles  con- 
siderably on  this  part  of  its  course,  but  duejs  not  attain  its 
summit-level  till  alter  leaving  the  county.  This  canal  is 
made  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  vessels  capable  of  navi- 
gating the  tideways  of  the  Ilumbcr  and  the  Mersey,  so 
that  goods  maybe  transmitted  by  it  from  Liverpool  to 
Hull  without  change  0i  vessel,  a  circumstance  of  great 
iin]>ortance  in  the  transmission  of  Baltic  produce  into 
Lancasliire,  and  of  the  manufactures  of  Lancashire  to  Hull 
fur  shipment  to  continental  markets. 

The  Selby  Canal  is  u  short  cut  connecting  Sclbv,  on  the 
Ouse,  with  the  Aire  at  West  Haddlesey.  It  is  ailuded  to 
in  the  account  previously  given  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Aire. 

The  Sheffield  Canal,  made  under  an  act  of  1815.  com- 
mences in  a  cut  communicating  with  the  river  Don  or  Dun 
at  Tiiisley,  and  pursues  a  course  of  a  little  more  than  four 
miles,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Don,  to  Sheffield,  crossing 
by  au  aqueduct  over  the  road  fiom  Worksop  to  AUer- 
cliffe.  It  rises  rather  more  than  70  feet,  by  eleven  locks. 
This  canal  communicates,  by  a  railway  previously  formed, 
with  collieries  in  the  parish  of  Handsworth. 

The  Stainforth  and  Keadby  Canal,  formed  under  acts  of 
the  years  1793,  1708,  and  180U,  commences  in  Ihe  River 
Don  Navigation,  near  Stainforth,  and  proceeds  esjitward 
bv  Thorne  into  Lincolnshire,  where  it  joins  the  Trent  at 
Keadby,  crossing  the  county  boundary  near  Crowle.  Its 
total  lengtli  is  15  miles,  of  which  about  half  is  in  York- 
shire, and  passing  Uirough  a  very  flat  country,  it  has  no 
lock,  except  at  its  junction  with  the  Trent.  By  avoiding 
the  shoals  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Don,  (his  canal  affords 
a  superior  line  of  communication  with  Hull  and  the  East 
Riding,  as  well  as  with  Lincolnshire,  lo  that  by  the  Don  and 
the  Ouse. 

The  Tlianet  Canal  is  a  short  branch  from  the  Leeds  and  I 
Liverpool  Canal  to  limestone-quarries  near  Skipton,  formed 
by  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  under  an  act  of  1773. 

The  River  Ure  Navigation  is  noticed  under  the  river 
itself,  and  a  part  of  it  also  under  the  title  of  the  Ripon 
Canal. 

RfM(U  and  Raifieays. — Marshall,  in  his  *  Rirral  Economy 
of  Yorkshire'  {vo\.  i.,  p.  ISO,  &c.j,  mentions  the  very  ba<l 
condition  of  the  roads  of  Yorkshire  within  his  memory, 
owing  to  improper  modes  of  road-making  and  repair;  but 
he  intimates  that  considerable  iraprovcmeots  bad  been 
effected  before  he  wrote  (alMut  the  yvnr  I788\  and  nca- 
tions,  among  others,  tlie  road  from  York  to  Doaeaalar  as  « 
iRvourabie  specimen.  A  few  years  later,  ia  the  ^QcoferaX 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Weit  Ridiiv  «r  YocfcsluK,* 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Reunie,  Brows,  and  ShittHF  (|ip>. 
36-39\  It  was  stated  tfaal  the  distnd  oootaiiMd  a  gival 
number  of  very  good  nMda»  and  also  oiaay  tlMt  woe  in- 
different, chiefly  fnam  tiM  daftdmcy  of  f^  alcne  Jtar 
forming  the  mttuet,  MBMialy  mau  iht 
towns ;  a  circoaitaacc  wWich  caOad  iBrth  Um  i 
the  surveyon  ia  tin  afplifDiAMi  «f  ailBiaad 
brick  in  iiea  of  hmim  OHtaUk  Oviaf  I* 
natare  of  tiMae  mstniaia  aiil  Aa  BcMt  i 
trai  eUiog  from  towa  to  %««(«,.  «aa  «f  like  i 
roads  wnc  w  m.  vm;  had  sKtta;  b^  Iht  i 
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vrithout  any  gradient  of  steeper  iaclipation  tlian 
a  slope  which  is  convenieiilly  surmounted  by 
e  engines.  A  branch  line  iii  being  formed  lo 
and  a  railway  from  Leed:>  to  Hradford  has  been 
which,  if  continued  to  Halifax,  would  form  a 
rter  tliough  leas  Jevel  cuinniuQicatiuti  between 
l^ikd  ttie  western  portion  of  the  line.  By  a  bhort 
>line  now  loruiing  ut  Manchester,  thij  liiu  '  ' 
to  eouimunicalion  with  the  Liver^)ool  . 
Iway,  thus  compietiog  anunintenupteu  i.m^av 
ation  between  Liverpool  and  Hull,  through  the 
North  Midland,  Leeds  and  Selby,  and  Hull  and 
iways. 

orth  Midland  Railway,  which,  in  common  with 
iog  line,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  <'  jihenaon, 

county  from  Derbjsliire  n...  n,  a  Itw 

aaat  of  Sheffield,  and  procure J»  ^  to 

neMrRotherhani,whereitcrobke^.>  lani- 

tbe  Sheffield  and  llotherham  Kailw  ay.   i  licni;e  it 
orthwardkby  a  very  winding  courrie  to  the  Junction 
auchester  and  Leeds  RailwayatNoimaaton,  and, 
Euiher  on,  thoae  of  the  York  ainl  North  Midland 
near  Methley,  from  which  it  turns  nurllk-weitt  to 
Rus  at  Huntitet   Lnne,   Leeds*.     Tliis  hue  forma, 
the  Midland  Counties  or  the  Biiaiinfijhaai  and 
Iwavn,  both  of  which  it  joins  at  Derby,  and  the 
nd  Uiiniiiii(ham  Railway,  the  main  line  of  com- 
et !i  Yorkshire  and  the  southern  counties. 
».  1  an  act  of  ISCki.  and  opened  in  1840. 
Uiffikild,    Ashtuii-uuder-Lytte,    and    Manchester 
,  which  is   now   (1843;  approachinsr  completion 
•«t  of  1837,  will  form  when  <.  '  '  ilie  most 
way  line  between  Manchester  :r  lui'e  ;  but  i 
(t  accomplish  this  it  i.s  nece^>iu>  tu  i>icice  the  * 
gh  lands   by  a  tunnel  about  three  miles   long, 
|»el  crosses  the  county  boundary  from  Cheshiie 
le  point  of  union  between  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
Mure,  a  few  miles  west  of  Penistone.     Kmerging 
liong  tunnel  at  the  head  of  the  Don  valley,  the 
eeds  along  the  course  of  that  river,  first  east- 
'enisloue,  and  then  south-south-ea:it  from  that 
iheifield.     Part  of  this  line  towards  the  Man- 
bas  been  completed  and  broui^ht  into  use, 
el  w  not  yet  ftnished.    A  branch  is  proposed 
Kne  at  Penistone,  by  Barnaley,  to  the  North  Mid- 
which  would  afford  a  new  route  to  Leeds,  rather 
n  that  b^'  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway, 
mote  precipitous;  and  another  line  is  sugi^ested 
effield  tenainus.  aJonir  the  valley  of  the  Sheaf 
ih  Midl;intl  at  Chesterfield,  which  would  greatly 
distance  between  Sheffield  and  the  south.    An 
d  as  early  as  1831   for  a  railway  betAiveeii 
Manchester,  but  the  project  then  failed, 
heffield  and  Rothcrham  Railway  was  projected  in 
t  the  act  was  not  parsed  till  183G,  in  consequence 
penuous  oppoMtion  of  some  interested  parties.     It 
from   Sheffield   in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 

Eh  and  Rotherham,  communicating  with  the 
Hand  Railway,  and,  by  a  branch,  with  the  Greas> 
iollieritfs.  This  line,  which  was  opened  in  ltf3H, 
Jj  miles  long,  and  the  Crreasborough  branch  is 

and  Darlington  Railway  belongs  chiefly 
f  Durham  fDi'HiivM.  vol.  ix.,  p.  209],  but, 
1S2S,  the  /ormed  a  branch  or  ex- 

kton,  til  Tees  by  a  suspension- 

ch,  having  t>eeii  found   too  weak,   has  been 
d   from  beneath,  and  proceeding  eastward  to 
r  the.  aratuar}'  of  the  Tees  in  the  lown.ship  of 
h  or  Levensthorpe,   where   it  has   been  the  ] 
atoliahioe  a  port  of  considerable  trade,   and 
R>rt,  a  little  farther  ea.'itward.     The  I 
p.  i\t:.rfK  ..^^^Q^gj^  branch  is  about  4  miles  * 
(.  ixtension  Ij  miio. 

u^ ,w,.iing  Railway,  a  line  of  about  24 

by  hoi-se-power,  excepting  on  two  loelined 

li  the  carriagea  decent  J  bv  sravity  alone,  was 

•n  act  of  1S3;1  •  i  in  183G.      From 

ll»e  line  pi'o<. n-weat  for  .ibovit  6 

•alley  of  the  Eal»,  wliich  rivet  it  CK- 

ea.    About  u^  miles  from  Whit  ^ 

1x1  through  a  short  tunnel  into 

Goathland,  al\er  which  it  f9mv 


New(on-dale,  nearly  in  the  course  of  the  atream  .  jillrd 
Pickering  Beck,  to  the  town  of  Pickering.  Tlii-. 
has  a  single  track,  and  was  formed  for  the  sm.ill  - 
4400/.  per  mile  on  an  avemge.  Besides  pa.y»engeis  uud 
good;-,  the  line  conveys  much  mineral  produce,  cspeciallv 
stone  from  the  quarries  of  the  Whitby  Stone  Company, 
which  are  connected  with  the  line  by  a  short  braucU  near 
the  tunnel.  A  beautifully  ilhistiatcd  volume,  de.scriptive 
of  this  line  and  the  varied  scenery  through  wliich  it  passes, 
was  published  in  18:10  by  Mr.  Belcher. 

The  York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  Cctriued  under 
acts  passed  in  183ti  and  IK^,  and  completed  in  1H4<),  whs 
originally  intended  to  be  a  York  and  Leeds  line,  but  was 
modified  in  consequence  of  the  design  of  the  Noilh  Mid- 
land Railway.  It  commences  within  the  city  of  York, 
pasbes  thmugh  the  city  wall  tluough  an  archway  common 
to  this  and  the  Great  North  of  Er.  ilvCay,  which 

joins  it  outside  the  city,  and  Ihea  |  uth'by  west 

to  Sheibiurn,  crossing  the  river  VVharlc  by  an  extensive 
bridge.  At  Sherburn  a  branch  of  about  a  mile  curves 
eastward  to  join  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  which  19 
now  leased,  but  is  about  to  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  company,  at  Milfoid,  14i  miles  tVom  \  ork, 
13^  mile*  from  Leeds,  and  (>4  mile*  from  Selby.  Tht? 
main  line  proceeds  southward  under  the  Leeds  and  ,Selbv 
Railway  by  a  bridge,  and  south  of  the  point  of  intersectioii 
is  a  second  branch  curving  north-eastward  towards  Selby, 

Tlie  line  then  tunis  south-wcsf,  with  some  heavy  earln- 
works  and  an  extensive  bridge  acroM  the  Aire,  and  eventu- 
ally joins  the  North  Midland  Railway  by  two  hranclu?s, 
one  of  which  crosses  the  Calder  and  turns  towards  Leeds, 
while  the  other  incline.^  southward,  and  joins  the  North 
Midland  at  Alto^t.  The  main  line,  which  is  remaikably 
Ir  '  "{^  miles  long,  and  the  bninches  amount  to  aliout 
ic.     Besides  forming  a  link  in  the  line  of  com- 

ii. c..,.^,i4  from  London  to  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh,  the 

southern  ptirtion  of  this  line,  from  Milford  to  AlloMs  and 
Mvthley,  forms  part  of  the  railway  connection  between 
Hull  and  llie  west,  and  also  a  better  though  somewhat 
longer  route  between  York  and  Leeds  than  t lint  by  the 
Leeds  and  Selby  Railway.  Branches  are  proposed  to 
Scarborough  and  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  Railway,  and 
also  to  Knare.sborough  and  Harrogate. 

Mifnu/ucture^. — In  it*  industn,',  as  well  ns  in  niher  re- 
spects, Yorkshire  is  an  exceedn  '  '  '  iiig 
portion  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  1  n« 
of  the  most  important  manufacUiiiu-  >ji-.iiiL.-<  n<  i.h;^  ;Liid, 
comprising  iaijiortvint  seats  of  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
iron,  and  hardware  and  cutlery  manufactures,  as  well  as 
considerable  quarries  and  mines.  Of  these  the  woollen 
manufacture  may  be  considered  the  great  staple  of  the 
district,  and  thei-eforc  claims  u  s))ecial  iiolicv.  Cutton 
factories  have  been  establi.shed  at  Easingwoiild,  and  iiUuia 
some  other  parts  of  the  West  Riding,  of  which  Levvui 
mentions  Wenslev-dale  and  Majtham.  Flax-Hpinnin?,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  '  ">  nf 
the  British  Empire,'  voL  pp.  l.'iT,  1  i« 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  at  LeeilM  umu  ai  ■<? 
in  England.  Extensive  iron-works,  wiuch  1  i» 
joyed  considerable  celebrity,  wi—  ,  •  1  .  ■  1  j^ 
and  there  are  others  in  the  1  !  ; 
|)iii    ■i<,-<,v,\\\\g  to  the  work  just 

(  nity  for  this  part  01  i.« 

u\    >  ire,  if  not  actually  t 

little  progress.    Their  total  pn-  A 

nt  about  28,(X>0  tons.     For  a  1  c 

ROTHKKHAM,     vol.    XX.,    p.     1SC>,  .    . 

p.   318.     The  manufactureji  ««i  aI 

Sheffield,  and  in  thi'    i  l« 

very  extensive,  and  1  f 

Birmingham.     Incin 
pre-eminent,  and  it  1 
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of  the  maniifacliinng  prosperity  of  the  disliict,  is  fuiiiul 
chiefly  in  the  viiinlly  of  Leeds,  RhcHichJ,  Hi-nclfrjid,  and 
Waketield.  Ahuu-works  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
county,  first  at  Gviisboromjh.and  more  recently  at  Whitby, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elivabeth. 

TIk' maiuifneturinjf  di-ilriet  of  the  West  Ridinp  extends 
lifrom  north  to  south  about  40  mik's,  has  a  mean  width  of 
Iftbout  20  miles,  and  iuehiJes  an  area  of  about  S(K)  square 
liles,  comnrisine  the  hardware  a^s  well  as  the  clothing 
di&trict.  'Ihe  clolliinjj  district  conunences  below  the  part 
4f  the  county  which  bears  the  name  of  Cmven,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  tract  which  coniprises  the  towiiH  of  Leedn, 
~  mdfnrd.  Halifioc,  nuddei-stieid,  and  Wakefield.  In  the 
several  articles  on  those  towns  will  lie  found  paiticiilars  of 
the  respective  branches  of  which  they  mav  be  considered 
tile  centres,  and  especially  under  Leeds,  finADFORo,  and 
Halifax,  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  woollen  manu- 
fiicfures  are  treated  at  length.  *  Cloth  is,'  observes  Mr. 
M'Culloeh, '  the  chief  article  manufacluied  in  this  district, 
the  greater  part  heiiii:  made  in  the  neif^hbourhood  of 
Leeds.  Wakeneld,  Huddersfield,  and  Saddleworth.'  '  T^eds, 
in  pai-ticnlar,'  he  proceeds,  '  is  the  errand  mnii  for  coloured 
ami  white  broadcloths.  The  Ibrnuy,  which  are  usually 
called  w/x/t/ c/o/A?,  are  made  who'lv  of  dyed  wool.  The 
mixed-cloth  manufacturers  reside  paitly  in  the  viliapes 
belouLrin:;  to  the  parish  of  Leeds,  but  chiefly  at  Morley, 
Gildersome.  Adwallon.  Dripliniilou,  Pudsey,  Farsley, 
Calvcrley,  Eccleshill,  Idle.  Baildon,  Yeadoii,  Guineley, 
Rawden,  and  Hoiisfoith,  in  or  bordering  upon  the  vale  of 
the  Aire,  principally  to  the  west  of  Leeds ;  and  at  Butley, 
Dewsbury,  Osset,  irorbuiy.  and  Kiikburton,  west  of  Wake- 
field, in  or  near  I  he  valley  of  the  L'alder.  Very  few  mixed- 
cloth  manufactureis  are  to  be  found  to  the  east  and  north 
of  Leeds,  and  there  are  but  few  in  the  town  ilsellV  'White 
cloth,'  according  to  the  same  auttioiTly.  '  is  principally 
manufactured  at  Alverthorpe,  Ofsct,  Kirkhcaton,  Dews- 
bury,  Batley,  Birstal,  Hopton,  Mirfield,  Eccleshill,  Cleck- 
I'  heaton.  Bowling,  and  Shipley,  a  tract  of  country  forminjr 
an  oblique  belt  across  the  tiills  tiiat  separate  the  vale  of 
the  Calder  from  the  vale  of  the  Aire,  beginning  nlHiut  a 
mile  west  of  Wakefield,  Icavinu;  Huddersfield  and  Brad- 
ford a  little  to  the  left,  terminating:  at  Sliipley  on  the  Aire, 
and  not  comnis;  within  less  than  six  miles  of  lA>eds  on  the 
right.'  Though  gfenerallv  distinct  from  each  other,  the 
districts  of  the  mixed  and  white  cloth  occasionally,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  description,  run  into  each  other, 
especially  upon  Iheir  southern  and  south-western  ex- 
tremities. Flannels  and  baizes  arc  the  principal  aiticlcs 
made  about  Halifax,  and  the  chief  ttislriet  for  blankets 
and  flushing  lies  between  Leeds  and  Miidderslield.  Wor- 
Bfed -spinning  is  largely  practised  at  Bradford,  where  also, 
aa  well  as  at  Halifax  and  Leeds,  stuffs  are  manufiicfured. 
In  and  near  Hndderstield  are  made  narrow  cloths;  and 
S.iddleworlh  produces  kerseymeres  and  broadcloths  nearly 
tqual  to  those  of  the  west  of  England.  Waketield  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wool-market  and  the  skill  of  its 
cloth-dyers.  Near  Bailey  and  Devv.sbury  are  establish- 
ments called  xhoddij-iniUs,  for  manufHcturing  yarn  from 
■woollen  rags  and  refuse  goods,  of  which  considerable 
<iuantitiea  aic  imported.  A  lillle  new  wool  is  visually 
added,  and  the  yarn  is  made  into  a  coarse  kind  of  clotii 
which  is  used  for  paddin*  and  similar  purposes.  From  the 
nature  of  its  manufactures,  consisting  of  baizes,  flannels, 
Jterseys,  and  broadclotht«.  llochdate  may,  though  situated 
in  l4tnca.^hire,  he  considered  to  belong  to  the  woollen 
dislricf  of  Yorkshire. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  esUmate  the  proportion  exactly, 
M'C^uIloch  conceives  that  (he  woollen  nianuJ'acturcs  of 
Yoiksliire  form  fully  three-fourths  of  ihose  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  From  the  Returns  of  the  Factory  Inspectors 
it  appears  that  there  were,  in  1834,  1102  woollen  factories 
at  work  in  the  whole  of  England,  cmplojing  (i;">,-}61 
persons,  while  those  in  the  West  Riding  alone  amounted 
to  GOl,  giving  employment  to  40,800  individuals.  Full 
accounts  of  the  great  cloth-halls  are  given  under  the  towns 
to  which  they  belong,  where  will  be  foimd  details  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  business.  Much  cloth  is  how- 
ever produced  and  sold  without  passing  through  the  lialls. 
For  a  long  period,  until  the  year  1818,  various  Acts  of 
J  parliament  were  in  force,  under  the  name  of  Simiipinff 
tcis,  for  the  purj^ose  of  preventing  fraud  m  the  meaiiure- 
'wcnt  of  cloth,  and  from  the  year  172G  to  1813  annual 
Klums  were  made  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  milled  at  the 


several  fulling-mills  of  tlie  Wpst  RliVrncr     Itj  the  fi»A( 

these  years  the  nninber  of 

to  2fj,671,  and  it  increased  j. 

in  the  latter  year,  containing  i 

the   first   year   for  which  the 

cloths,  the  number  of  pieces  of  t 

in  1813  it  had  increased  to  14- 

amounted   to   ri,r>15,7.'jr)   yardA.      .^i 

perioil  embraced  by  these  rctunif*. 

con'iinied  to  increase,  with  even  cri<....v.  ...  ,,.^,.  ,    .- .^t 

be  ascertained  from  the  increase  in  the  number  o^ bcMei 

and  in  the  imports  of  foreign  wooL 

Formerly  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wooHfo  r<tA 
produced  in  Yoiksliire  consiate<l  of  the  coaracr  kindk 
cloth ;  but  the  manufacture  ha.s  been  so  greatly  r 
that  Yorkshire  cloths  are  no  lonfjer  looked  *ipOfl 
ferior  to  those  of  other  districts,  while  w 
of  cloth  made  in  the  West  Riding  arc  • 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  i*  t' 
(I843"\in  a  state  of  activity,  and  in  «oi: 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  i^" 
tensive  are  the  o|>erations  of  some  ol"  fhe 
manufacturers,  that   one  house   alone,    ; 
employment  to  between   ;V1(J0  and    GOfvi 
whom  nearly  one-half  are  eniragcd  in  th' 
belonging lo  the  firm,  while  others   perform  their 
their  own  premises  in  the  neighbouring  towns  niif 
The  extent  and  prosperity   of  the  niatmfaci 
W^est  Riding,  by  opening  markets  for  prodnr 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  agri'- 

A^nculturr. — This  is  one  of  Ihe 
lies  in  an  agiiculliiral  point  of  vie.. 
extent  and  the  variety  of  soils  and  oft 

which  are  found  I  here,  it  is  itbsol'  ' 
its  subdivisions  or  Ridings  sep 
ns  if  they  were  separate  countic;,.    » 
North  Riding,  which  extends  southv 
of  the  county  of  Durham  which  h- 
along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  or  ( 
river  Hart  lord,  which  forms  its  south'  : 
Stamford-bridge,  where  the  road  to  York  i>  it« 
till  it  meets  the  Ousc  :  it  then  \\t\f.  the  Aimtrof 
the  south-west,  and  (he  West  Riding  and  Wei' 
the  west.     The  length  of  the  Riding  from  eflsllfl 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  47  miles :  it  contiiw 
I,3tX),0CKI  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-third  urtiiiinilt 
or   at  le,ist  were  ro  ul  the  Agricultural  .Siir\iy  n 
Some  part  of  this  has  no  doubt  been  brmiglil  iilt( 
lion  and  some  planted,  but  there  are  s.till  extli 
and  mountains,  which  are  scarcely  captblo  of 
pmvemeiit. 

The  soil  on  the  const  is  mostly  a  browiii»h 
loam  inciiml>ent  on  a  clay  or  un  treestune*.  %rA 
valleys  west  of  Whilby  the  soil  is  a  rich  dcepluso 
soil  of  Cleveland  is  mostly  a  fertile  cinv  or  tin«  '*'' 
as  betwixt  Marske  and  Woi'saII,  and     " 
Crawl  horn.     In  the  neighbourhood 

good  deal  of  deep  rich  loam.     The  ~l" ^a« 

with  hills,  and  there  are  very  few  li  v'*^  ' 

Tecs  in  the  valley  of  York  there  is  _■ 
vclly  loam.     On  tlie  whole  it  may  l>e    i 
the  valleys  and  on  the   lower  hills  il;..' 
mostly  lit  to  hear  good  crops  with  proper  ma.* 
The  extensive  tract  of  high  hills  called  tin-  Y.x.A" 
lands,  which  occupy  a  space  of  ah 
penetrated  by  man}'  cultivated  va]lt\  - 
The  hills  are  covered  with  ling  where  the  Utc-st* 
not  crop  out  and  present  a  bare  rocky  top.    The 
I  moorlands  have  not  the  same  drearj-  a.spect,  but  are »  ^  • 
with   green  pastures;  and  even  where  it  is  broir^^^4 
ling  there  are  sweet  gra.sses  interspei-    ■      ••    ■■     i  -  »- 
caUlc  and  sheep  soon  find  out.     Tl; 
generally  so  conveniently  situated  t 
llie  land  as  they  might  be.  but  an 
Ingea  at  a  distance  from  the  fields, 
have  been  erected  on  the  inel 
they  are  better  situated,  and  >r 
expense  in  the  carrying  li 
manure  to  his  fields.     Ln:. 
essential,  owing  lo  the  unicitjtintv 
now  that  the  hay  is  mostly  stacked  i 
Bi-e  no  longer  nece.sswry ;  and  where 
cause  a  useless  expense  in  repairs. 


^,  ^"«jaithltr  farmers  ;  and  every  new  iiuprovcment  is 


^rtn.  he  expcols  la  find  the  Iniildings  in  <;ood  rcpnir,  nnd 
inifutt  to  keep  thcni  so,  which  condition  is  not  often 
ctly  adiitTfd  10.  The  cottajjes  for  laboiirere  are  small 
I  mean,  and  cenemlly  consist  ol  two  Bmiill  rooms  on  the 
und  floor,  which  is  oHcn  damp,  and  consequently  tin- 
llthy.  Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  larnier  ns  that  his 
(tlixvr  Bi.ould  be  comfortably  lodj^ed,  and  havo  a  CL>rt;iin 
eot  of  gardcn'pi-outjd  to  raise  vegetables  for  his  family-, 
will  not  tlieu  bo  tempted  to  steal  the  turnips  and  cab- 
'ea  on  the  farm. 

"he  farms  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as  in  the 
i  of  the  county,  are  of  every  imaginable  size,  from  5(J  to 

0  Acres  and  more.  It  i^  f^eneraliy  found  that  fainrt 
B  3Q0  to  500  acres,  occupied  by  intelii^cnt  tenants  ivitli 
Lcient  capital,  are  tlu>  be^t  cultivated,  ami  pve  tiie 
Blest  proportional  profit.    Small  larnis  are  usually  occu- 

1  by  men  who  have  little  more  capital  than  their  stock. 
D  if  that  is  their  own,  free  from  debt,  and  consequently 
e  not  the  meanii,  if  tJiey  had  the  inclination,  to  brine 
Ir  fnrnis  into  a  higfh  slate  of  cultivation  by  feeding  cattle 

*'  -m^  bones,  oil-cakea,  and  artificial  manures,  on 

li  liirmin^  depends.    When  a  farniistoo  larjire,  it 

I  it  a  capital,  and  every  portion  cannot  i>o 

I  'o  by  the  farmer:  we  mean  Ihoiie  which 

mm  11  arable  land:  for  very  extensive  pasturea 
easily  attended  to,  and  require  much  less  labour.  | 
iik&hire  farms  have  extensive  pastures  attached  to 
fherc  horses  and  cattle  are  bred,   for  which    the 
is  celebrated.    The  rent  of  land  is  moderate,  con- 
g  its  quality,  but  leases  me  nut  common,  except 
wastes  and  commons  have  been  inclosed,  and  the 
have  undertaken  to  brinor  them  into  regular  cul- 
In  the  leases  granted  there  are  frequently  many 
ms  and  restrictions  which  are  unnecessary  and  in- 
to the  tenant,  such  as  not  to  plant  above  one  or 
t  potatoes,  a^  if  on  a  well-managed  farm  pota- 
t  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops ;  and  Ihcir 
«  1  into  the  regular  rotation  on  light  soils  would 

)  iiant  to  pay  a  better  rent.     If  there  must  be 

•  l>.t  it  be  that  potatoes  shall  not  recur  above 

;  or  ten  years  on  the  same  Rj)ot.     The  exact 
:-ops  is  likewise  laid  down  in  some  leases,  which 

-  precludes  any  improvement,  and  hikes  from  the 
the  strongest  incitement  to  cultivate  in  the  best 

r.    It  presumes  that  the  agent  or  surveyor  who  lets 
vn  haH  discovered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  good  farm- 
minds  one  of  a  very  common  saying,  when  a 
E-  -lied,  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  for  he  larmed 

^^^  iis  well  as  it  w.-is  possible ;  by  wliich  vins  meant 
^^K,  followed  some  old  established  routine  without  dc- 
WK  ^nd  was  ruined  in  the  end. 

Bonie  old  leases  there  is  a  covenant  that  all  the  dung. 
,  and  manure  produced  in  the  met^-suages  shall  be 
i.  on  the  pastures  and  mfadow  groundi;  than  which 
cxMinot  be  a  more  absurd  clause.  lime  i^  almost  in- 
fly  directed  to  be  put  ou  llie  land  in  a  certain  pro- 
*i»  whether  the  land  retjuires  it  or  not. 
r  w.aggons  are  used  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  owing 
t  fi'equent  hills;  and  single-horse  carta  are  found 
•wore  convenient  anJ  economical,  especially  where 
rses  are  .strong  and  active. 

Jiing-machines  were   very  early  introduced  from 

*^»  »nd  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  of  any  extent  which 

*>»ie:  with  these  machines  the  labourers  undertake 

and  clean  oats  at  G-/.  the  quarter,  and  wheat  at 

Worses  being  supplied  them,    llie  great  advantage 

^K  a  large  quantity  of  corn  locked  up  at  once  in  a 

*^»d  ready  to  take  to  market,  and  not  lying  about 

*'^  "floor  subject  to  daily  pilfering,  is  the  principal 

^    of  a  machine.     It  also  leaves  less  corn  in  the 

l)roperly  managed.     The  plouglis  are  mostly 

Is,  and,  like  the  Scotch  ploughs,  are  univer- 

-  ^«i  with  two  horses  abreast,  unless  some  very  stiff' 
^^*  lie  broken  up.    Tlie  Cleveland  horses  are  very 
I  *^«i   active,  and  many  good  carriage-horses  are  bri-d 
^'^'^'Ciland  mares  by  giving  them  a  full  blood  horse. 
1^  >v»odern   and   complicated  implements,  such  as 

drills,  anil  horse-hoes,  are  used  by  gentlemen 


?"<^;uced  and  tried.    As  much  hay  is  made  and  put 
|I^?*    in  the  field,  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time,  in  the 
r^*i<>d  of  haynuking.  if  it  were  loaded  on  carts  or 
to  be  immediately  unloaded  on  tlie  rick  j  it  i« 


^n«^ 


therefore  usn,-iUy  dragged  along  the  ground  by  mesins  of  a 
wo'iden  frame  called  a  hay-sweep,  which  is  drawn  by  two 
hoi>es,  kept  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  which  collect 
uiul  dra:r,  as  on  a  sledge,  a  great  cock  of  hay.  and,  alter 
biinging  }t  to  the  foot  of  the  rick,  leave  it  there  to  fetch 
another.  The  frame,  being  lifted  up,  slides  over  the  heap 
of  hay  ;  and  the  horses  generally  trot  in  the  operalion. 

Oil  an  average  of  farms,  the'  grn.'a  land  is  two-tbirtU  of 
the  whole  Ikrm.  and  the  arable  one-tliird ;  in  the  drier 
portions  of  the  Riding,  as  in  Cleveland,  the  proportion  of 
arable  is  greater  ;  as  you  approach  the  west,  it  is  leas,  the 
climate  being  there  better  adapted  for  grass. 

In  i>]oughing  the  land  the  practice  used  to  be  to  gather 
it  in  high  ridges,  whether  the  subsoil  was  retentive  or 
porous.  Since  the  introduction  of  under-draining,  which 
Iiowever  is  not  sufficiently  general,  these  ridges  have  been 
lowered  and  gradually  brought  to  a  level,  being  reduced 
in  width  from  .Ncveti  yartls  to  three  or  four  yards. 

Clean  fallows  ivere  once  universal  on  all  the  heavy  soils. 
and  many  gooii  farmers  still  think  them  necessary  to  keep 
clay  soils  clean  and  sweet.  Wherever  a  useful  crop  can 
be  inttxxiuced  into  the  fallow  years,  such  as  taies  sown 
ftller  the  land  is  worked  in  autumn  after  harvest,  and  cut 
green  or  fed  off  in  the  next  summer  in  time  to  allow  an- 
other cleaning  and  stirring  before  wheat  towing,  this  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  industrious  cultivators.  On  the 
lighter  loams  turnips  nave  entirely  superseded  clean  fal- 
lows, and  even  on  the  heaviest  fallows  do  not  recur  so  fre- 
quently as  they  did  formerly,  seldom  sooner  than  after  an 
interval  of  six  yeare.  This  is  in  conscquerKe  of  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  rotations  of  crops. 

The  most  common  rotation  on  heavy  loams  is.  fallow, 
wheat,  bi-ans  and  peas  mixed,  oats,  wmcli,  if  the  beans 
and  peas  are  used  lor  fatting  cattle  and  not  sold,  is  a  good 
lolatioti,  but  otherwise  too  exhausting.  The  hay  produced 
on  the  grai-s  land,  and  given  to  caitle  in  winter,  in;xy  in 
some  meiiKure  give  a  sufficiency  of  dung  to  keep  the  huul 
in  heart.  On  the  gravelly  loams  the  Norfolk  course  is 
cuiiiiiionly  adopted,  viz.  turnips,  barley,  clover,  or  grass 
seeds  wheat.  .Somelimes  ptas  take  the  place  of  the 
clover;  they  might  be  profitably  introduced  between  gra&i 
seeds  and  wheat,  as  this  last  does  not  give  so  good  crops 
after  rye-grass  as  after  clover;  and  the  introduction  of 
peas  is  according  to  the  right  principles  of  the  succession 
of  crops.  A  curious  alternation  is  practised  by  some  on 
light  soil,  which  is,  turnips  and  barley,  the  turnips  fed  off; 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  very  profitable  course.  How  long  it 
will  succeed  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine;  but,  as 
with  wheat  and  beans  on  good  loams  in  Kent,  with  a  care- 
ful destruction  of  weeds,  it  may  succeed  for  many  years. 
If  the  turnips  continue  good,  it  is  a  very  profitable  course. 
The  only  manure  used  for  the  turnips  is  lime  :  bones  would 
be  better,  and  are  no  doubt  employed  by  the  best  faimers. 
Tlie  manure  is  spared  for  the  grass  land,  a  most  prepos- 
terous arrangement.  In  the  very  rich  soils  of  Ryednle 
scveiul  crops  of  oats  are  often  taken  in  succession  with 
much  success;  but,  like  all  very  rich  soils,  they  will  do  so 
for  a  time  only,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  of  the  land, 
and  all  ttio  future  crops  for  generations  to  come.  It  is 
literally  eadng  up  the  capital,  which  should  produce  a. 
good  interest  for  ever.  An  old  and  bad  course  on  heavy 
lands  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  Cleveland,  which  is, 
fallow,  wheat,  oals,  and'  clover  left  two  years :  by  merely 
tj-ansposing  the  two  last,  or  taking  oats  after  the  fallow  and 
wheat  alter  the  clover,  the  same  crops  would  give  a  greater 
ret  urn  and  leave  the  land  clean.  Oats  after  whiat  nmat 
fill  the  land  with  weedd,  and  the  clover  caniMt  pos»tbly 
thrive  in  foul  soils. 

There  is  no  part  of  Eiiglatid  where  lime  is  so  much  usi>tl 
on  the  land  as  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  Itowcver  advant«k:t>ous 
this  may  be  on  some  soils,  it  ' 

away  on  others,  if  it  does  not  . 
to  bear  crops,  and  exhausting  ; 
ponents.    On  land  which  t  .■    .  . 
I  he  soil  contains  little  i;r. 
beiicfici-il ;  but  uj  • 
dressing  of  rich  di. 
more  liarni  tl 
first  week  of  <' 
open  wealhrr  '. 
good  cropx,  if  '-' 

The  cs.->: 
gcncraJly  '' 
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tie  tip  the  sheaves,  one  man  tying  for  Ihi-ee  women ;  some- 
times a  boy  makes  the  bands  lor  him.  Tlie  sheaves  are 
set  up  in  tens,  two  slicavcs  Iv'iuf^  turned  over  them  as  a 
protection  I'rom  the  wet.  in  rainy  weather  thia  may  be 
advisable  :  but  if  the  weather  is  fine,  it  is  much  better  to 
let  the  ear«  have  the  advantage  of  the  sun  and  uiorniTig 
dews;  even  a  few  showers  will  not  hurt  the  com  alter  it  is 
in  sheaf.  The  best  wheat  is  grown  in  Cleveland,  but  the 
crops  are  not  so  abundant,  as  those  in  Kyedale.  where  the 
tumip-svatem  is  more  general,  instead  of  fallows.  Much 
wheat  IS  exported  from  the  ports  uf  the  North  Riding, 
chiefly  to  the  manulaclurine:  districts,  besidi's  what  sup- 
plies its  own  population ;  but,  till  ol  late  yeuj-s,  oat  and 
rye  meul  were  the  chief  food  of  the  labouiers,  as  well  as 
nieslin,  that  is.  wheat  and  lye  sown  tofjcther,  which  makes 
good  wholesome  bread.  On  the  good  light  soils  as  tnucli 
■s  six  quarters  of  rye  per  acre  haa  been  grown.  The 
barley  of  this  Riding  is  not  particularly  fine,  nor  the  crop* 
large.  It  seems  as  if  the  land  was  better  suited  to  rye  and 
oats :  the  reason  of  this  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  explain ; 
it  arises  probably  from  the  nalunil  texture  of  the  soil,  more 
than  from  its  composition.  The  quantity  of  barley  sown  isu-rii- 
allv  ten  pecks,  and  the  crop  avemj^es  lour  quarters  per  acre, 
kyedale  is  remarkable  lor  it<  fine  oats,  which  are  usually 
sown  on  the  turnip  land,  or  on  the  ^lass  land  when 
plouahed  up.  The  sort  is  generally  the  Friesland  oat, 
and  the  quantity  of  seed  is  from  four  to  five  bushels  ])er 
acre.  On  some  of  the  best  lands  they  sow  as  much  a.s 
eight  bushels,  which  appears  enormouo.  and  piobably 
diminishes  the  crop  hj  weakening  the  stems,  which  grow 
too  close.  The  idea  is,  that  on  good  land,  the  more  seed 
the  greater  crop,  which  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. The  farmers  are  particular  in  getting  a  change 
of  seed  from  Holland  every  four  or  five  years.  Oats  are 
sown  in  March  and  April,  the  earlier  the  belter,  if  the 
weather  permits.  Eight  quarters  per  acre  is  an  average 
crop  in  Kyedale.  The  oats  are  threshed  out  soon  after 
harvest,  as  new  oats  make  the  best  oat-meal,  to  wliich 
purpt)se  they  are  chiefly  applied.  A  quarter  is  supposed 
to  Aveigh  twenty-four  stones,  and  is  often  sold  by  weight, 
instead  of  measure,  at  this  rate. 

Rape  is  sown  extensively  for  seed  on  the  best  lands, 
and  the  preparation  is  often  by  paring  and  burning  grft!« 
lajids,  which  is  sure  to  secure  a  crop.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  .July  or  August,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  or  trans- 
planted in  October.  Where  there  is  a  great  breadth  of 
rape,  the  plants  are  raised  in  seed  beds,  and  transplanted 
with  the  jiloug^h.  A  furrow  is  made  and  the  plants  are 
placed  a  foot  apart,  leaning  on  the  furrow-slice  turned 
over ;  when  the  plough  returns,  it  covers  the  roots,  and  the 
plants  stand  upright:  should  the  soil  be  very  loose,  a 
woman  treads  by  the  side  of  every  plant  to  fix  it ;  a  shower 
of  rain  renders  this  operation  superfluous.  Rape  is 
usually  ripe  in  July,  and  threshed  out  on  a  cloth  in  the 
field,  l>v  which  much  shedding  of  the  seed  is  saved.  It 
should  he  cut  before  the  jiod  is  miite  ripe.  These  thresh- 
ings are  a  kind  of  festival,  like  hop-picking  in  hop 
countriefi,  and  draw  togelher  many  labourers  and  more 
idlers;  but  the  work  must  be  finished  rapidly  in  so  pre- 
carious a  climate,  for  a  wet  day  would  spoil  all.  It'  there 
is  much  seed,  great  care  must  he  taken  tnaf  it  do  not  heat 
too  much  in  the  heap.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided 
where  the  rape  is  stacked  in  the  straw  for  some  lirae  before 
it  is  threshed;  but  then  it  must  be  very  carefully  handled 
in  the  stacking  and  carrying,  or  much  seed  will  bo  shed 
and  lost.  When  it  is  in' stack,  the  outside  is  beaten  with 
pules,  a  cloth  being  laid  under  the  part  which  is  beaten, 
riii.s  beats  out  the  seeds;  they  would  otherwise  soon  be 
devoured  by  the  birds,  which  are  very  fond  of  them.  In 
carrying  rape  a  cloth  is  spread  over  four  poles,  one  at 
fccl'i  comer  of  the  waggon,  forming  a  bag  to  catch  the 
led  ;  there  are  also  Jiglit  barrows  with  cloths  over  them, 
'to  carrj'  the  sheaves  to  the  waggon  or  stack.  Tlie  straw 
and  relusr  of  the  rape  is  excellent  fodder  for  the  cattle  in 
winter.  It  is  therefore  waste  to  bum  them  in  the  field,  as 
stiine  do.  The  crop  usually  averages  the  same  as  wheal : 
but  llu-  Diico  fliKtunti  s  rrcatly.  To  be  a  profitable  crop, 
i!  ;ic  price  of  wheat. 

on  grass  land  pared  and  burnt, 
1  hso  or  liuee  limes  alter  having  been  fed  ofl' 
L' :  l"tt  now  the  usual  cultivation  of  this  loot 
lul  plan  is  generally  adopted,  with  a  j 
:uaand  utanuiing 


Potatoes  are  become  a  very  eiaenlial 
farms,  and  are  mostly  shipped  to  London,  whei 
a  good  price.     The  Yoikshire  reds  arc    rt 
the  market.    The  sets  are  generally 
by  experience  that  a  more  certain  > 
selecting  middle-sized  potatoes  and  planliu^  H 
Twenty  bushels  are  required  to  plant  »n   ar 
twenty-seven  inches  distano.  ''         it 

the  rows.    Twenty  loads  ot  .  'uldl 

the  land,  and  spread  in  the  lui  mh.  ^  i. 
in.     The  deeper  the  ground  has  bei 

but  the  high  moulding  up  of  the   s>t<.  i 

not  found  so  advantageous  a«  merely  •llivil 
vals  and  keeping  down  the  weed».      Toe 
2(ICl  to  3()0  bushels  per  acre ;  40U  hAV«  been 
this  is  a  very  great  crop. 

The  opinion  that  potatoes  greatly  c^ 
ied  some  proprietors  to  prohibit  tli«  c 
any  extent;  but  if  the  above-mentioi 
is  given  to  the  land,  there  will  b*   ni 
and  the  subsequent  crops,  which  shoinci   i-c 
and   not   wheat,    and    clover  or   graw   t/ettia 
will  show  no  diminution  of  fertility.     Potalc 
ground  too  loo^e  for  wheat,  wViich  is  apt  to  1><  { 
by  the  frost:  by  leaving  the  land  .■v1w^^.•,l  i».  iIkTI 
sowing  in  spring,  it  will  be  both  i 
spring  crop  and  young  clover  wi  .41 

cannot  aft'oid  to  have  a  great  1>  'i' 

each  acre  takes  15  to  20  tmnbm 
experienced  men  think   that  Sw  edish  Uwru^  at  \ 
valuable  as  a  crop,  and  raised  at  less  expense 

A  little  flax  is  still  sown,  but  not  in  '  't| 

once,  when  domestic  raauuftictures  1.. 
stroyed  by  the  power  of  steam  and  mr' 
petition  of  the  foreign  flax-grower  r^ 
agricuhure  less  profitable  than  it  wa-  y„>^<..    ;h 
hoped  that  in  time  it  will  revive. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  nuistaid  i«  wn  k  I 
neighbourhood  Of  York,  which  is  ground  «nd  dlj 
Durham  mustard. 

Tlie  principal  part  of  the  North 
lands,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  li 
managed   in  the   vale   of  York  and  ullitr  \ii 
Riding.    The  gia-w  lands  arc  laid   down  in  lii( 
lidtes,  so  that  the  upper  part,  being  too  ^iVl 
witn  moss  ami  poor  lierbage.  and  the  low  int(fna| 
of  rushes  and  aquatic  plants,  a  nece>- 
this   mode  of  ridging,     lliey  are   ti 
mi^lit  be  improved  by  cultivation,  j 
hibition  to  break  np  pastures,  and  ] 
tithe-owner,    if   they    arc    cultivated, 
exists  no  longer,  and  a  great  blessing  it  is  i 
for  although  the  fear  of  the  tithe-owner  v  n- 
bugbear,  it  still  impeded  improvements. 

In  the  daies  of  the  Western  Moorlamh  the 
more  carefully  managed.     The  \" 
the  grass  is  I cguiarly  manured  1. 
doneln  spring  or  autumn ;  in  the  luit 
not  fed  on  close  before  winter,  by  wLi. 
be  chilled  by  the  frost ;  but  au  i     ' 
pensates  the  loss  fully.     It  is  tlii 
that  the  butter  made  off  poo-  ■  • 
better  in  long  voyages,  than 
rich  and  the  grass  succulent.      ;..  ;' 

by  the  quality  of  the  Dutch  ami  t»**" 

the  pastures  are  very  rich.     Ai:  --*^ 

chiefly  to  make  permanent  pastures,      i 
of  white  clover,  trefoil,  rib  grass,  aiu 
are  called,  which  are  only  the  ^^^.■i:  ._- 
which  some  seeds  of  the  early  l'i   -m- 
vegetate;  but  much  the  !>'  - 
gniss  seeds  by  hand,  and  so^ 
to   produce   a  good  sward,     li 
obtained,  it  is  better  to  sow  S": 
about  two  bushels  per  acre.    In  r 
Moorlands,  where  this  is  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  Riding,  Ih^  ■'•■■■ 
hands,  by  which  if  is  better  ■ 
soon  as  the  lop  is  diy,  with 
raked  into  windrows,  and  made  into 
foot  cocks,  Ihv  same  day.     After  the 
day,  these  cocks  arc  opened  to  t 
again  ia  done  with  the  hands.    A^  ■ 


|l^  Bte  mkH  tpcether,  and  eithf  r  i.t»ckall  ti  once. 
iiantity,  und  llie  ut-aliuT  is  pre- 
'  -d  into  Ursjc  cock«,  where  tney 

•  rnrrjfd  to  the  stnck :  but 
'  IjIp,  as  srtmt'  of  the  bottom 

k    .  .n>    iini:i.-    or   lc»  dftmftsf<-d   t^v  tf 

rft  !  <■■  the  pxound ;  besides,  boinv  rotwidt  i 

i:i  .«.  it  is  olV-n  Irlt  too  lonsr  i"  'i'"  •■'■>;, 

'  itficient  intfival  of  dry  \si  rs 

■<  .'d  order.     Tbo  dairy  ai^d  I         ^        tie 

bcrp  nrr  iinuiiily  sent  to  the  pastures  abont  the  12th 
ly,  ti'!  <  >ctob«r,  when  they  lire  removed  1o  the  alVi- 
-.  it  is  called  ;  tl\e  pmstiirrii  arc  then  Mocked 
a  &)>vcp.  and  kept  bare  all  winter^*  verj- 
»ctJo.\  which  impoverishes  the  land  and  eneourai^^B 
pa>t«rti»  Miould   be  mown   once  at   least  in 
yeaj3,  to  improve  the  gra«8  and  destroy  rank 


once  n  Iwr  proportion  of  timber -trees  both 
Woods    and   bedije  rows  of  this  HidinR  ;  but  they 
en  rnuch  thinned,  and   at   present   the   (juantiiy 
iderable,  as  well  as  their  wze.     Ash  still  uboun 
dairy  districts,  beini(  uselW  for  butter  iirkin«  nir 
ity  implements  which  require  a  white  ivood. 
rt-homed  breed  of  cattle  ks  the  prevailing  sort 
'■^rkshire,  and  of  this  there  are  some  vanetiw. 
leveiand  and  the  vale  of  York  are  known  by 
of  the  Tees-water  breed,  and  in  fins:land  m' 

Eie  Holderness  breed.     Thoy  otiffinnlly  cnme  ov. 
lland,  and  are  verj'  pmlitable  where  the  pasture  is 
I  on  poorer  land  they  soon  deiBfem-rafe.     Oxen  are 
to  a  irrent  sixe.  and  seldom  used  lor  draiiijht.     In 
^st   Moorlauils  the  cattle  are  smaller,  and  on   the 
jurf  the  West  Riding  and  \V»'siiiic)i.l:iiiil  (be  long-. 
Ibned  is  very  common.    A(  N 

III  praiaed  by  «ome,  but  it  i^  im^ 

pod  could  be  produced  by  r  Uv  tii-st  pro- 

■rtween  them.     It  would  not  1  k'  to  rear  a 

^  '  ••  he  mirht  apueur  well  sliapftd  ; 

invariably  mtroduce   defective 
.  -,  and  eows  of  the  Tees-water  breed 
lien  in  I<ondon.     They  feuit  them,  by 
>mont  well;   givinEr  much  milk,  af- 
I  cream  as  .some  of  the  smaller  breeds. 

i!alf  by  her  side,  or  ready  to  calve, 
I  L\  wlucb  pays  well  for  her  rearin;;:. 

,  a  (j^reat  flow  of  milk,  and  "ioiuctinics 

[Iftcult  to  dry  the  old  milk  in  proper  t 

f,or  when  they  are  put  upto  fatten.    Saltj.  .  n 

%,  an  ounce  or  more  at  a  time,  alter  bleeding  them, 

the  most  efficacious  remedy,  and  soon  diminishes 

k.    Thi  y  should  at  first  be  milked  only  once  a  dky, 

}  some  milk  in  the  udder  at  each  milkiiifr ;  and  they 

■    \  ed  when  the  milk  seems  to  accuniu- 

intiammation  in  the  udder. 

Ml    1  c-i>-\\.iur  breed  of  sheep  is  I arsx' and  coarse, 

to  ;}Oibs.  and  even  40lbs.  per   qunrter  at   three 

lid.  and   producinff  11)  lbs.  or  11  lbs.  of  wool ;    but 

Nl  has  been  mu<;li  improved  by  crosses  from  the 

breed.     The  wool  and    carcass   lutve  both   been 

l»»prov<d  hy  it.     The  sheep  on  the  Western  Moor- 

1^   liorned,  with  icrcy  faces  and  lees  :  and  manv  of 

k^ve  a  black  spot  on  the  back  of  the  neck:    their 

tofit^'i-.     Tlic  breed  of  hordes  all  over  Yorkshire  is 

highly  appreciated.     In  no  county  are  so 

nrfti's  bred,  especially  carriag;e-boise«  aiid 

■         .  Ill   pnc^s.       For  carriage-hoise.s, 

rI  1  li  repute  when  they  have  some 

It)  iiH  ii:ttr<  III  iia-  Hastcm  Moorlands  and  on  the 

^i^y  useful  h<in>es  arc  bred,  of  a  moderate  sir.c  and 

Ckipact.    which  suit   the    manufacturiuif   districts. 

•  often  a  crow  of  the  Scotch  galloway  and  the 
C»ikfthire  horse.  Some  larere  farmers  buy  colts 
^3%r»  old.  and  work  them  moderately  till  they  are 
^*l  ther  are   sold  lor  carriage-horses  or  for  the 

\sy  \\\U  means  tbey  gilcu  have  all  the  work  done 

*  or  nolhiiif.',  the  improved  price  paying   for  the 
tho    hor»ei     Marcs  are  u««l  very  generally  for 

*^,  and  are  maile  to  eive  foals  every  year.  They 
'     '  "  "  ■■",'"'     2iia  a 

•r  the  I 

^''"11     1)1     suiil'lflll      ililf,         ilii->      i;''ii'"'»>",ll     ufOp    nl 

►<i  are  weaned  in  October,  when' they  etso  lire  m^ 


the  pastures.  The  practice  of  nuiking  up  iiomHbrMi 
is  t«o  well  known  to  need  a  description.  Yorkshiw! 
dealers  are  noturioui  for  their  art  in  hidmo'  natural  rii:<tVcts 
in  homest  but  an  thi<)  is  well  kv  '  ,s 

his  precautions,  and  hu  ^od  ;  d 

''!"'  '"'I  :    if   he  i:'   .......»,i.™>    .,..l   rwun-iLi-u,   lii-    \.viM     piiiDiUily 

^cn  in  Rn<  !   at.      Yorkshire  pigrs  and 

-  are  celcli;.i;,„,  ...:,  ..   ..:  not  in  this  portion  of  the 

county  that  tliey  are  the  best.  We  will  notice  them  in 
the  other  Hidings. 

The  markets  and  fairs  in  the  Nor 
lows; — Askrise, 'lliuiBdav.  May  II,  ii  i, 

Oct.  a<,  29  (cnttle  and  sfieen^";  Beduie,  Tiu-sdftV,  K«.s).r 
rucKday.  Whitsun  Turtday,  .luly  3  and  f3  (^cattle >,  OtlMbir 


nniglit   before  <'hri«lmas 
12  (swine  and    borsi'n'i : 


I"  4, 

rucs- 


10  and    11    (cattle  I,  T 
1  cattle"):   Brompton. 
('.  -  •      "    '         '   ■' 
I- 

be , 

Tuesday  before  November  _ 

d,n.  flunl   Monday  and  '1  mi..  ^ 

y   in   Whitsun  week   \L-,r 

niber   19  and  "Jl,  and  fii*l 

n\fc«ltle);  Hawes.  Tuewlav,  \\ 

ber  2S    cattle) ;  Helmsley  BWtv 

before  l*alm  Sundayicattlei, Satuniiy  btloie  Uiiil-Suiiday 
fsheep ,,  October  10  i  cattle  and  horees  and  a  great  ram 
October  1 1  (sheep ; ;  Leyboum,  Friday,  second 
-  in  Kebiuarj-,  Mju',  October,  and  December; 
.n.iiiuiHNew\  Tue-sday  ani!  -  ■  '  .  Monday  ji  '  ■"  1 
day  before   Palm-Sundav,   '  i>cfore    \\ : 

July  lr»,  October  10,    1 1".    ui„.    ,.  ■-' ^• 

Rep'tcniber  17.   IS,  and   U)  fcati  ' 

November  6   and   7  Seattle  ;  N-. 

Februai-y  14,  May  15,  September  o  and  li.  1 

4     ■'cattle),    second    Wednesday    in    Ocii  ; 

Pickering.  Monday,  September  24(cattlc  i ;  Reeth,  Fri- 
day befoi"^  Palm  'Sunday,  Friday  sennight  before  May 
J2,  Friday  before  Aufiist  24.  Friday  sennight  beforw 
November    22;     Richmond,    Salurday,   SalnHjiv   before 


Palm    (Sunday,    first    Saturday   in    July. 
(, cattle);    Scarborough,    Thuistlay    ami" 
Thursday;    Seamer,  July   1'        '*'        ' 
foid   Bridge,  December  I 

iJhv      Sriiiiiiiay   before   'I'liu.;, 
M  ove  Monday,  April 

a:  lla^  .ill'.'i  Dc  iniljer  1 1 

August '.ii>   I  S%  July  17 

Wliitbv,  8«i.  er  h.'N 

TTiurstfav,  Tluiisii 
2,  October  I'J    c;. 

Manvoftheol-  mudc  ou  i 

North  kiding  ol  ;ire  equ:\l 

whole  county,  and  cousi'ni]'  i    ' 
shall  only  notice  those  poii' 

tne  l..i->  lAiMii 


Ritling.  and  begin  with 
tends  along  the  German  Oci-nn,  from  the  rivei 
southward    to   the    Humber,    having    part    of 
Riding  and  the  Ainsty  ol  York  to  the  north  um 
the  West  Uiding  to  the  soulh-west.     Th«-   li  tr 
Riding  from  the  south-east  to  north-west  : 
from  south-west  to  north -cast  42  miles,  ci 
BUOflOO  acres,  tnwily  cultivated.     The  In 
the  Wolds  are  cold  and  bleak,  from  the*.: 
Want  of  shelter;    but    ' 
robust  constitutions:  :i 


1 


I tober  28 

■r*ii,,i,,.i. 


iui-sday,  August  i 

i\ire  of  tb« 

•l»-   to  1b« 

; :  w« 

•■Bch 


are  cold,  the  soil  i 
dnnt,  especially  i; 
•riiiiiig  liom  ^i"  - 
veg[etntion. 
spnng  com. 


euoni«.    There  it  a  moi*»nre 


...  .^il  Mrfaicb  tiTrry  ftivoiirablc  t«» 
t,  howvrvr  «utitd  to  mutur*-*  aii^ 
.,  ^[ood  whcM:   the  tmp*  of  lH%* 

gram,  v.htn  alttraptcd.  m»  umU,  ud  (b««ntiU  rf  tf^? 

corn  coarse  and  Uncfc  akwijaL       U  Ho|d«m««,  oa  t%>« 

contrary,  »h«r«  the  laadimmmltumA  *ad  Ui«  tail  >wU»^^ 

abumwit  enipa  of  1 1^  i  wmm 

rich  ■pta^barmniaot  fit* r' 

gycd  SHM.    Tb«(' 

Huailiiahim  ««fc  Ottmt  mmA    IWrwctti.  •Iiitfc 
a»n»all  ttoHNMOy  to   U^   .,^  H  Uw*^ 
•sdVatfcM^aAvatartla.  W^^J^^Mita^ 


i«iM4.aad«l» 

•*•  «iaaUv  rvmaAal<l» 
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Iricts  nearer  the  sea,  altliough  the  frost  and  snow  are  of 
more  continuance  in  winter.  The  sea  air  tends  to  keep  a 
more  resrular  temperature,  coolini*  the  summer  heats,  and 
moderating  the  cold  frosty  winds  in  winter.  Chalk  forms 
a  principal  portion  of  the  substratum  of  the  souttiern  jwirl 
of  the  island,  but  disappears  in  a  bold  lofty  front  to  the 
north  of  this  Ridinp.  It  occupied  a  great  portion  of  the 
centre  of  this  Hiding  from  the  Humbcr  to  Flamborough 
Head. 

The  soil  of  the  Wolds  is  a  light  friable  calcareous  loam 
n\er  a  chalk  rubble,  which  covers  the  solid  mass  of  chalk. 
There  are  flints  in  the  soil,  bnt  not  of  such  a  size  and  in 
such  quantities  as  in  otlier  chalW  districts  in  the  south.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Humber  there  are  above  14,000  acres  of 
warp  land,  a  stiff  clay  of  exti-aordinary  fertility.  [Warp- 
iMj.]  A  certain  proportion  of  fine  sand  in  the  warp  is 
essential  to  its  greatest  fertilily.  Sunk  Island,  now  a  most 
feilile  spot,  was  once  a  mere  sand-bank  in  the  Humber. 
It  now  contains  4700  acres  of  fei-tile  land ;  a  chapel  has 
been  erected  upon  it,  and  the  embankments  are  gradually 
increasing.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  coast,  although  ships 
once  used  to  sail  round  it.  To  make  up  for  this  increase 
of  land,  the  sea  has  gradually  carried  away  whole  villages 
and  farms  along  the  eastern  coast  from  Bridlington  Bay  to 
the  Spurn  Point,  a  distance  of  37  miles. 

A  large  tract  of  poor  sandy  land  extends  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  South  Cave  nearly  to  York.  Parallel  to 
this  and  along  the  Onse  lies  a  tract  of  a  very  fertile  allu- 
vial soil,  fit  for  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce.  In  the 
vale  of  Derwent  the  soil  varies  greatly.  The  East  Riding 
is  very  well  watered ;  the  Derwent,  being  navigable  from 
its  junction  with  the  Ouse  to  Alalton,  greatly  facilitates 
its  communications.  Tlie  railway  lately  made  from  Hull 
to  York  is  a  great  advantage  to  trade,  although  the  Ouse 
forms  a  ready  communication  for  heavy  goods  from  York 
to  the  Humber.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers,  but  not 
so  navigable. 

The  farms  in  the  East  Riding  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  so  are  the  estates.  The  farmhouses  are  comfortable, 
except  in  the  Wolds,  where  they  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
excepting  those  which  have  been  erected  within  a  few 
years  by  judicious  landlords ;  but  the  application  of  fancy 
styles,  such  as  the  Gothic  or  Elizabethan,  to  farmhouses 
and  labourera'  cottages,  justly  exposes  the  proprietors  to 
ridicule,  being  quite  incongruous.  The  labourers'  cottages 
are  generally  comfortable,  and  chalk  is  a  cheap  material 
to  build  them  with,  besides  being  dry  and  wholesome. 

Leases  are  not  generally  granted,  but  a  tenant  who  pays 
his  rent  and  cultivates  well  is  seldom  turned  out.  In  very 
fertile  soils  this  may  be  of  less  consequence  ;  but  no  in- 
ferior soil  was  ever  permanently  improved  without  the 
security  of  a  lease.  Agreements  in  writing  with  special 
conditions  are  very  general,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes 
arishig  from  verbal  agreements.  The  rotations  and  suc- 
cession of  crops  in  the  East  Riding  are  similar  on  similar 
soils  to  those  in  the  North  Riding,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  wheat  is  usually  mown  with  a  cradle- 
scythe.  The  produce  on  the  best  soils  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre  ;  sometimes  considerably  more. 

'fhere  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  harvesting  of  oats  in  this 
Riding,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  oats  are  cut  by  the 
sickle,  as  wheat  is  elsewhere :  the  sheaves  are  tied  loosely 
very  near  to  the  corn,  and  the  butts  are  spread  out  and  set 
singly  and  upright ;  so  that  the  wind  readily  finds  access 
to  dry  them.  Some  time  after  a  fresh  bantl  is  made,  and 
the  first  sheaf  is  tied  round  the  middle,  while  the  upper 
band  is  loosened ;  this  serves  to  bind  the  next  sheaf,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  little  extra  labour  in  this  mode  of  tying, 
but  it  is  well  repaid  in  a  moist  climate  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  oats  thus  treated  are  stacked,  and  by  the  good- 
Mr.«  of  the  straw,  which  otherwise  oileu  acquires  a  musty 
taste  in  the  st.ick,  even  if  the  oafs  are  not  injured. 

Ileans  are  a  profitable  crop  in  the  heavy  soils  of  this 
Riding.  The  old  rotation  used  to  be,  fallow,  wheat,  beans ; 
and  where  sufficient  manure  could  be  obtained  from  the 
stock  fed  on  the  grass  land  and  on  hay  in  winter,  it  was 
not  unprofitable.  The  fallows  were  well  worked,  manm-ed, 
and  limed,  and  the  crops  were  good,  while  the  land  was 
improving;  but  a  better  practice  has  succeeded,  which  is, 
to  take  the  beans  first,  plant  or  drill  them  in  wide  rows, 
and  hone-boa  tham  Mutettedljr.  No  crop  pays  better  on 
lieavjr  >  liiac»and  the  wheat  sown  im- 

iM4af  *^  IC  t)ie  bcwp  are  kept 


very  clean,  the  fallow  becomes  unneccwr>\  and  may 
deferred  until  the  state  of  the  land  absolutely  requuei 
This  improved  practice  however  is  by  no  means  genen 
adopted ;  and  in  some  of  the  richer  soils  in  Howdemk 
beans  are  still  sown  thick  and  broadc&st,  so  that  hod 
them  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  crop  is  often  dtel 
with  sow-thistle  and  other  rank  weeds,  which  sbouad 
such  soils.  No  wheat  can  be  expected  after  such  s  en 
and  a  fallow  is  indispensable.  Spring  tares  are  soDtctii 
sown  with  the  beans,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  buAd 
three  and  a  half  of  beans.  The  seeds  are  easily  wpsni 
by  the  sieve  when  threshed.  This  mixture  is  goodaH 
beans  are  sown  to  be  cut  up  f^rcen,  to  s^ve  the  mgi  ■ 
cattle ;  a  very  excellent  practice,  which  ought  to  w« 
common  on  heavy  soils.  The  weeds  then  are  Ghokcdr^ 
have  no  time  to  ripen  their  seeds,  and  the  ground  mm 
admirably  prepared  for  wheat  by  a  bastard  lallow,!!^ 
usually  called. 

Ra]>e  is  extensively  grown  in  Holdemess  both  Idqoj 
feed  and  for  seed :  in  the  first  case  it  is  genen^^ 
ceeded  by  wheat ;  in  the  latter,  by  oats.  The  time  ^^ 
ing  is  about  the  middle  of  June ;  tlie  quantity  of  s^  ^ 
a  peck  per  acre.  Rape  and  cole  seed  are  oflQ^ 
founded,  but  the  rape  shoots  up  straight  Btemtct^^ 
better  calculated  to  be  fed  off :  the  cole-seed  nt^  ^ 
best  oil  at  the  mill.  If  rape  be  sown  early  in  "prir^,^ 
seed  the  same  year:  cole  is  a  decided bienniaf^^ 
Hedon,  Patrington,  Sunk  Island,  and  other  v^  * 
lands,  much  cole-seed  and  rape-seed  are  raifsj 
are  sent  to  the  oil-mills  at  Hull.  On  breaki^  ^  ' 
sheep-walks  on  the  Wolds  rape  is  often  ^^^^ 
grown ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  so  exhautl^^^^ 
be  not  too  much  for  thin  poor  lands  wliich  ^^^  < 


the  temporary  richness  produced  by  the  roots     ^ 
and  are  readily  exhausted.    The  organic  mattufj^ 
well  be  restored  by  manure  from  the  distance  of /j^j^ 
pastures  from  tlie  nomesteads  and  villages.  i 

Sainfoin  has  been  introduced  wherever  the  aWi  / 
chalk,  where  it  is  an  invaluable  plant.  The  modetfi^  I 
tivating  sainfoin  has  been  fully  given  in  SuiUT'-^p  I 
culture  of,  to  which  we  refer.  Potatoes  are  vB}(i|  , 
sively  cultivated  in  Holderncss  and  HowdenahiR.  In  ^■ 
grown  upon  the  warp  lands  are  preferred  in  the  Utl  ^ 
market  to  those  grown  on  the  sandy  soils.  TheMli  ^ 
have  been  long  known  by  the  names  of  Red-noN  HH  » 
Flat  white.  Purple  kidney,  and  Cape  kidney ;  tbtftp  |, 
top  and  Ox  noble  are  very  productive,  but  better  aiiitt  ^ 
feed  cattle  with  than  for  the  table.  They  are  vtiltintiii  > 
we  described,  in  the  North  Riding.  . 

Swedish  turnips,  cabbages,  and  carrots  are  grow*" 
soils  which  suit  them,  with  much  advantage  forMV 
cattle  and  sheep  in  winter. 

Buckwheat  is  advantageously  grown  in  the  "•■^"F 
it  is  sown  in  June  and  reaped  in  Octot)er:  itdnwjjj 
from  the  soil,  and  is  an  excellent  smothererof  wmI*!*'' 
makes  it  a  good  preparation  for  turnips.  . 

In  the  East  Riding  the  proportion  of  grass  loid  «■ 
farms  is  much  less  than  in  the  other  Ridine*.  M(i*alj 
])astures  have  been  ploughed  up,  even  on  the  ^"''''^ 
those  only  which  lie  low  along  the  rivers  have  been  »• 
permanent  meadows.  The  salt-marshes  along  the  «•■ 
very  useful,  especially  to  recover  horses  which  hi«  •• 
over-worked  :  sheep  likewise  get  fat  on  them  aft* *|* 
the  first  effect  of  the  salt  pasture  being  to  purge  tin«f" 
once  recovered  from  this  salutary  preparation,  tb«y»" 

There  is  but  little  timber  in  this  Riding. either i"«'«|j 
or  hedge-rows.  The  Wolds  are  naturally  q"i''  T*. 
trees,  anjl  in  the  rich  alluvial  soils  the  tenaiits»?^IJ 

f>rietors  have  generally  been  wise  enough  not '' P*!^ 
ledge-rows.    Some  plantations  have  been  formes" 
Wolds,  but  they  contain  little  useful  timber.        .     ^ 
Draining,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  has  ''**5  i^h 
oldemcss  and  other  flat  and  low  parts  of  the  nvf^^ 


which  low  and  marshy  grounds  have  been  f*'^'^'  ,|»  ^ 
Works  have  been  erected  at  great  expente  ^^^t^  ^ 
thority  of  several  acts  of  parliament,  from  ^'^{^^ 
present  day.    In  1811  the  sum  exiiended  on  thej^JJ^ 


of  two  levels,  the  one  extending  from  Fosten  to  i-  ^ 
and  containing  213C  acres,  and  the  other  ^^j^fntk 
point  to  Wincolmlec  near  Hull,  containing  ^^\^M%t 
amounted  already  to  135,000/.,  the  interest  o^f^Z^ 
barely  repaid  by  the  improved  value  of  the  !•**  "^^ 
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ftto  '.vniif  of  f>r..  n>ul  economy  in  the  coni- 
•Mr  in  the  confractor*. 
I  :  the  Hertford  And  Der- 

■part  or  wliiili  is  in  Ihe  Hast  Hiding,  cost 
ttt  4/.  per  acre  only.  This  pays  the  pro- 
teent,  on  their  outlay.  Other  less  extenBive 
•been  executed,  much  to  the  improvemuut 

(CosiKt  vrech  or  sea-weed  is  very  extensively 
^ ;  and  atTer  a  storm  Ihe  farmers'  carls  may 
employed  at  tow  water  to  collect  it.  It  is 
fhere  it  soon  ferments,  and,  as  soon  as  is 
Murried  on  the  land;  if  left  to  rot.  it  would 
I  be  oflittle  use.  The  fresher  it  is  carried 
f  better.  It  is  excellent  for  turnips.  Bonos 
Bvelv  nsed  on  the  liifhter  soils,  and  many 
hintiy  imported  from  the  Continent  into  the 
f  Ihis  sole  purpose. 

e»tlle  have  been  mentioned  before,  and 
JIher  breed  is  fmmd  in  tlic  East  Rjdinc- 
thly  of  Dutch  otiiriu,  perhaps  throuch  Hol- 
py  have  also  been  introduced  from  HolIar\d. 
s  been  bestowed  on  tlie  breedintj  of  tiie 
♦  a  finer  race  than  the  Dutch,  with  less 
fproportions;  whether  the  quantity  of  milk 
f»ot  quite  so  sure  ;  but  the  hilting  qualities 
fhich  are  of  more  importance  in  a  district 
fand  totting  slock  is  generally  preferred  to 

"^aslnreR  the  improved  Leicester  breed  of 
I  the  most  profitable  ;  on  the  WokU  the 
kve  been  introduced  with  jrrcal  success  : 
wn  allemptod,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  pure 
t  for  their  food. 

England  produces  so  fine  and  valuable 
ilist  and  North  Riding's  of  Yorlcshire.  We 
i  the  Cleveland  bays.  The  infjoduclion  of 
fhis  breed  lia.sprodueed  some  clever  hunters, 
in  sold  at  hijjh  prices;  but  for  the  caiiiiifie 
trthu  pure  Cleveland  hays  without  a  cross. 
)»ct,  hardy,  and  of  goo«  courase,  and  can 
Iky's  work  better  than  the  half-bred  horses', 

much  pood  pfrooniinof.  Another  cross 
I  attempted,  and  which  must  be  altogether 
hat  with  the  large  Lincolnshire hairj-legged 
iin  is  quite  incongruous,  destroying  the  very 
the  Cleveland  bays  excel,  which  is  the  nh- 
itm  the  legs,  and  the  neat  clean  look  v\hich 
tuning,  and  smooth  appearance  of  the  skin 
s  gives  tliem.  The  a^jricultura!  labourers 
i  i»eneral  in  the  East  Riding:   fhey  often 

farmers,  and  are  at  work  early  and  late. 
Iges  tempt  labourers  from  other  counties  to 
%,  they  soon  find  that  Ihey  have  not  so 
Sey  imajriiied,  and  few  men  of  other  coun- 
ete  with  the  Yorkshiieman  in  task-work, 
'of  fuel  in  mosl  distnct»  is  a  great  advan- 

If  are  the  Hiirfi  in  the  East  Riding: — Ald- 
% ;    Rpverlev.  Thur.  before  Feb.  20.  Holy 
Wot.  5,  \Ve5.  before  April  0,  or  on  the  (illi, 
lay  13.  or  on  the  1.3th,  Wed.  before  Sept. 
4th,  Wed.  before  Dec.  25  ;  Brandes-burton, 
fth^on,  Mon.  bef.  Whit-Sunday,  Oct.  21  ; 
K  Auff.  2.  Sept.  26,  Nov.  17  (a  market  for  fat 
*rniite   Monday  i ;    Hornsea,  A\\^.  12,  Dec.  1 
U(1  Tuea.  after  Jan.  IL'Aies.  before  Apiil  5,  | 
r  July  11,  Oct.  2  'a  great  fair  for  horses);  r 
tJiorseBi;  Hunmanhv.  May  0.  Oct.  20;  Kil-  j 
*NoY.  12;    Little  Driffieltl.  Easter-Monday, 

Aujf.  r«,  Sept.  lU  ;  N.  Driffield.  May  4  ; 
|lon,  July  10,  Oct.  2:  Patrington,  March 
e.  6;  Pocklincton,  March  7  (if  leap-year, 
\  6,  Aug.  5,  Nov.  R  ilarse  fairs  for  sheep 
South  Cave.  Trinity  Monday;  Stamford 
((lar^e  fair  for  Scotch  cattle; ;  Wcightnn 
•il  I  s.  'ii    2.'>  fone  of  the  largest  sheep-ltirs 

1 

id  irk^hire  is  situated  nearly  in  the 

Ibgdom,  but,  from  its  numerous  rivers  and 
le  intercourse  with  the  cast  and  west  coMts. 
itt  ttie  Ainsty  of  York  and  Ihe  East  Ridinir, 
m  Mparated  by  the-  river  Ouse.  The  coun- 
fo.  1700. 


ties  of  Nollinijham  an. I  "n-^rUt-  nw  nn  ihe  south,  and  ou  Ihn 
west  are  those  of  Lnru  .  and  Wc4morelamI. 

TIic  North  Ridititj  fur  m  boundaiy,     ll  is  fu) 

miles  long  from  cast  to  wei>t,  48  frum  north  to  south,  and 
contains  about  1.300,000  acres  of  huiJ, 

In  so  great  an  extent  the  soil  and  climate  naturally 
vary.  It  Is  in  geneml  Ary  and  healthy.  The  eastern  and 
northern  portions  are  similar  to  the  Ridins:s  so  bitual«(l, 
while  the  west  partakes  of  the  moist  and  hilly  nature  of  Ihe 
counties  boitleting  on  (he  Atlantic.  \V*»  have  entered  .so 
fully  on  the  njrricullurc  of  tlie  Noith  and  Ea.st  Ridinir,  that 
we  shall  only  observe  that  a  great  part  of  the  West  Riding 
is  in  pasture,  the  arable  huid  being  chiefly  found  on  Iho 
northern  and  eastern  portion,  where  it  is  cultivated  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  a^ljoining  Ridings.  An  ela* 
borate  account  of  the  West  Riding  was  drawn  up  from  the 
original  survey  matle  in  179.'?  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
by  Mr.  Rubert  Brown  of  Markle,  to  which  we  must  refer 
for  particulars. 

As  grazing  is  well  understood  in  thix  Riding,  much  cattle 
is  purclia.sed  to  be  fatted  here,  but  not  many  are  bred ;  con- 
sequently a  much  greater  v.ariety  may  be  uhser^ed  in  the 
stock  than  in  the  other  Ridings.  The  man ui act u res,  which 
have  rapidly  sprung  up,  and  cause  a  great  demand  for 
bulcher's  meat,  are  a  great  encouragement  to  the  grazier. 
The  grass  will  nearly  fallen  an  ox  in  summer,  which  for- 
merly would  have  been  considered  as  quite  ripe  for  the 
butcher ;  but  with  the  addition  of  turnips  and  hay  in  au- 
tumn they  are  made  verj'  fat,  especially  with  the  help  of 
linseed  cakes,  which  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  oatmeal 
and  liny  for  the  last  10  days,  in  order  to  avoid  \m  flavour 
which  some  very  delicate  palates  discover  in  beef  fed  with 
oily  food.  Many  hogs  are  failed  in  this  Riding,  the  hama 
bemg  cured  fur  the  London  market,  while  the  flitches  are 
readily  disposed  of  among  the  manufacturers,  who  ucver 
find  bacon  too  fat.  Tliisiidiug  was  formerlj' belter  wooded 
than  Ihe  rest  of  Yorkshire ;  but  the  foresti*  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  land  divided  and  cullivalcd.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  oak  and  ash  of  small  si/e  for  the 
use  of  the  mines  and  collieries.  Much  land  in  the  Riding 
is  fit  for  little  else  than  planting  fu:s  and  lairh.  and  where 
the  latter  wood  has  thriven  considei-able  profit  has  been 
made  in  a  few  years  by  wen-manai:ed  plantalions. 

The  properties  and  farms  in  the  West  Riding  are  gene- 
rally tiniallt-r  than  in  the  other  Ridings,  and  there  are  more 
freeholders,  which  is  not  ?o  favourable  to  imiirovcments  as  if 
they  were  of  greater  extent,  and  held  on  lease  under  hheial 
landlords.  The  small  freeholder  has  seldum  capital  to  lay 
out  on  his  laiu!,  and,  having  no  rent  to  make  up,  is  snlis- 
lieil  if  his  farm  feeds  him  and  his  f:imily,  which  it  oOen 
docs  but  scantily,  aiter  very  hard  labour,  such  as  a  tenant 
holding  a  large  farm  would  disdain  to  submit  to. 

The  following  are  the  fairs  and  markets  in  the  West 
Riding: — Aberford,  List  Wednesday  in  April,  last  Wednes- 
day in  May,  last  Wednesday  in  October,  Wednesday  alter 
St.  Luke's,'October  18;  Adwallon,  January  2G,  Fcbmary  20, 
Tlmrsday  in  Easter  week,  Thursday  foitmght  aAerEanler. 
Thvirsday  month  alter  Easter,  Wtiit-Thui-sday,  and  every 
Thursday  fortnight  after  Michaehnas  for  horses,  cattle. 
&c. ;  Boroughbridge,  April  27,  July  22,  October  23  (.horkc* 
and  cattle);  BarasTey,  last  Wednesday  in  February  pre- 
ceding 2Sth,  if  28th  IS  a  Wednes<l,'\y  then  the  Wednesday 
before  May  12.  October  10;  Bawlry,  Holy  Thurwlay,  Old 
Martinmas,  November  22  ;  Binglcy,  JanuHiv '/"r.  Air,',,)  •>.',, 
20,27;  Bradford,  March   H.   1.^,  June  'J  i;, 

December 20. 21. 22, hogs ;  Bcntluim.Jun(  .  ;     A- 

Ik'td,  June  17,  Dec.  9,  swine;  Cawood,  May  12,  i>ec.  19  ; 
Clapham,  St.  Matthew,  September  21  :  Donraster,  April 
5,  Auirusl.'j,  November  2C.  .Moil  <  ilcm**- 

day :  Dewsbur^'.  Weduestlay  L 
October  10;   'G . 
Monday,  Mond.i 
after  luislcr,  am  J  :•- 
Holmsworlh,  Mny  24 ; 
May  8,  Nov.t.,l,.r  s 
Jainiary2l 
day  after  A- 
13;    Ivcc  or   Ia:>  . 
July  10:  No'.i" 
Penintone,  T 
Mnrch,   Ti> 

^fichnclm:1l•-^I:ly  "  i^iiitiirn'-  t.    nr- 
fintt  Sarnrdajr  after  I>eccnat>er 
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Salurday  aflor  Fcbrnniy  13,  fii-st  Satiirdcyafier  Soptembcr 
12,  Salimlays  before  Palni-Sunday,  Low-Sunday,  and 
Trinity-Sundav,  show  of  horses,  February  5;  Ripley, 
August  25,  2Gi  27,  Tliursday  after  Jaimary  21,  Thursday 
after  March  21 ;  Ripon,  May  12.  13,  fiist  Thureday  in 
Juno,  Holy  Thursday,  first  Thui-stlay  afler  August  22, 
November  22 ;  Rotheram,  Wliit-Monday,  December  1 ; 
Sedbergli,  March  20,  October  2!) ;  Selby,  Ea^tcr-Tuesday, 
June  2"2,  Oclober  10 ;  Settle,  Tuesday  before  Palm-Sunday, 
Thursday  before  Good-Friday,  every  other  Friday  till 
Whit-Sunday,  April  2G,  August  18  to  21,  first  Tuesday 
after  C)ftober27  ;  Shi'fHeld,  Tuesday  afler  Trinity-Sunday, 
November  28  ;  Sherbum,  October  G ;  Slaidburn,  February 
14,  April  I'j,  August  1,  October  20;  Siiaith,  last  Friday  in 
April,  August  10 ;  Thome,  first  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day after  July  U,  same  days  after  October  11 ;  Topcliffe, 


Augu 
Dirin'ions,  Totcnx,  ^-c. — ^Yorkshire  is  divided  into  the 
East  Riding,  North  Riding,  and  West  Riding.  Tlie  East 
Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapentakes  of  Buekroae,  Dicker- 
ing, ilai thill,  Holdeniess,  Howdenshire,  and  Ouse  and 
Derwent.  The  North  Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapen- 
takes of  Allertonshire,  Birmorth,  Bulraer,  East  Gilling, 
West  Gilling,  llallikeld,  East  Hang,  West  Hang,  Pickering 
lA'thc,  Ityedale,  and  the  liberties  of  I^ingbaurgh  and 
SVhitby  Stnnd.  The  West  Riding  is  divided  into  the 
wapentakes  of  Agbrigg,  Barkslone  Ash,  Claro,  Morley, 
Osgoldcross,  SkyTacIv,  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  Staincross, 
Strafforth  ajid  Tickhill,  and  the  liberty  of  Ripon.  The 
liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York  (which  comprises  31  places 
or  jjaits  of  places  in  the  East  Riding,  42  in  the  North 
Riding,  25  in  the  West  Riding,  and  7  in  the  City  and 
Ainsty  of  Yorlj)  lias,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  5  and  0  Wm. 
1V„  cap.  70,  been  abolished  for  all  civil  purposes,  though 
its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remains  the  same.  Tlie 
Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York  has  been  annexed  to  the 
West  Riding  as  a  wapentake;  though  for  electoral  pur- 
poses it  is  joined  with  the  North  Riding.  The  wapen- 
takes, whicn  arc  similar  to  the  hundreds  of  the  other 
English  counties,  are  divided  into  pai-ishes  and  town- 
Rhips.  Tlie  following  places  arc  described  in  separate 
articles: — Barnsley,  Bawtry,  Beverley,  Binglky,  Bo- 

ROVGHIlRIDOE    and    ALDBOROVGn,    BR-VOFOKD,    BuiDLlNG- 

TON,   Dkwsbvry,   Doncastkr,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Hull,  Lkkds,  Poxtefhact,  Richmond,  Ripox,  Rotiier- 
HAM,   ScARUOROUGH,  Wakkfikld,  Whituy,   and    York. 
The  other  towns  of  mo>t  importance  are  the  following: — 
Aberford,  a  small  town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wa- 

Eentake  of  Skyrack  and  parish  of  Aberford,  185  miles  from 
ondon  and  13  miles  south-west  from  York.  The  town 
consists  chieily  of  a  long  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Cock.  The  parish  church  has  accommodation  for 
about  GOO  persons.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  t  he  deanery 
of  the  City  and  Ainsty,  arlfl  the  diocese  of  York,  and  in  the 
gift  of  Oncl  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
305/.  In  1833  there  were  three  daily  schools,  one  of  which 
was  a  national  school  containing  90  children,  partly  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment  of  10/.  a  year  given  by  Lady 
Klizabetfi  Hastings.  The  population  of  the  township  in 
1831  was  G14;  in  1841  it  was  782. 

Askeni,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Campsall,  of  some 
celebrity  for  its  sulphureous  waters.  It  is  situated  in  the 
West  Riding,  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  7  miles  north 
of  Donca,stcr  and  9  south  of  Pontefract.  There  arc 
two  good  hotels,  and  numerous  lodgin;^^houscs  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitoi-s.  The  village  is  buill  on  the  edge 
of  a  rocky  declivity,  and  borders  on  an  extensive  plain 
which  spreads  extensively  to  the  north  and  east.  The 
geological  and  the  natural  and  topographical  features  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  are  not  without  interest,  are  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Laukestcr's  'Askern.'  Tlie  earliest  notice 
of  the  Askern  waters  occurs  in  a  work  by  Dr.  Short,  pub- 
lished in  1734.  There  are  several  wells,  and  Dr.  Laukcster 
analysed  the  waters  of  six  of  them.  The  smell  resembles 
that  of  the  riiitangB  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  when  taken  from 
the  spring  the  water  u  bTU|ht  and  sparkling,  but  assumes  a 
milky  a-^  'iK  a  short  time,  and  a  slight  film 

coll^ '  ^  to  stand  for  seyeraJ  hours, 

lb  'at*,  which  in  composed 

'€»  of  sulphur, 

I  Uiib  ioiucate 


the  existence  of  sulphuretted  liydrogeiuor  hydro-»ulpliu;.: 
acid  gas.  The  temperature  is  not  higher  th'an  that  r>t'  '.■., 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  DrinKlng  the  wattis  iziL 
the  iisc  of  them  in  baths  have  been  yeiy  efficacious  i'. 
rheumatism,  gout,  cutaneous  di&ea»eK,  inaigestiotL,  pari- 
lysis  or  palsy,  and  scrofula.  A  Bath-Chanty  was  e>iii- 
blished  in  1823  for  enabling  poor  persons  to  avail  tbnc- 
sclves  of  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Tlie  number  of  cuk^ 
admitted  from  1832  to  1840  was  lOM,  the  greater  numLtr 
of  whom  were  for  rheumatism.  On  the  day  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  1841,  -there  were  131  strangers  «ho 
had  come  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  utcludinz 
strangers,  the  population  was  only  4G8.  The  only  place  \i 
woi-ship  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel ;  the  builaug m 
intended  to  be  used  by  different  sects. 

Askrigg  is  a  market-town  and  chapeliy  in  the  pariili  cf 
Aysgarth,  wapentake  of  West  Hang,  and  liberty  of  Kira- 
mondshire,  in  the  North  Hiding.  It  is  situated  in  Vimitj- 
dale,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  TJre,  about  241  mJt< 
from  London,  55  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  17  or  Iii 
miles  south-west  of  Richmond.  The  church  i«  anaatial 
edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  and  Baines  says  that  tlkcfe 
is  an  ash-trec  growing  out  of  the  roof  of  the  vestir.  Jbt 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  toe  ncir 
of  Aysgarth,  I'ormerly  belonging  to  the  archdeaoouy  oj 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  desacfw 
of  Catterick,  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,    and  JJ^-^ 


J, .,  -aoT^ 

17th  of  May,  the  first  Tliursday  in  June,  and  the  ffl^' 
29th  of  October.  Askrigg  is  a  place  of  great  aot^' 
and  had  a  population  of  737  in  1831,  and  727  in  18*^^ 


of  Ripon,  with  a  gross  income  of  1 10/.    There  u a »w^ 

■      " ■    S 

ship  of  Askrigg  includes  the  hamlets  of  Newbiggiiv^^"* 


ket  on  Thureday,  and  fairs  are  held  o-a  the  11th,  i2lh 
in  the  population  returns  of  1841  it  is  stated  thattl^^V 


and  WoodhalT,  while  the  chapeliy  comprise!  ^i^ 
Bainbridge.  and  Low  Abbotside,  and  has  a  tota>^*S 
tion  of  1G98.  In  the  township  are  six  almsliouie^^  J'J, 
widows,  founded  in  1807  by  Christoi)lier  Alde^^JJf  JT 
and  the  free  grammar-school  of  Yoiebridge,  l^^om^gla 
the  forty-third  year  of  Elizabeth  by  Anthony  T?^  a.  jt 
an  endowment  of  64/.  10;.  per  annum.  Hiisi^sasapd&f- 
place  for  the  North  Riding.  Tlie  neigrhhonrinp  nioaW 
country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  coutain  ^^mmIk 
waterfalls,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  MilK.  gill  A* 
Whitfield's  Force,  and,  farther  up  the  dale.         '^""S 

miles  from  Askrigg,  Hardrow  Force,  where  the "t"M 

in  a  vast  sheet  a  vertical  height  of  99  feet,  and  ^^lJ*""T 
for  300  yards  along  a  rocky  chxsra  or  ravine.  ^^^^^"^^ 
hard  frost  of  1740-1  a  prodigious  icicle  was  for  -^^1^ 
of  the  whole  height  of  the  fall.  There  are  leai— ^^;„  " 
the  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  not  verv  pioduc 


Bedale  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  chiefly  ii-^5iiaa  a 
,..'ntakc  of  East  Hang,  but  partly  in  that  of  Hal^^l^jji 
the  liberty  of  Richmondshire,  and  the  North  Ridir:^:^-^iawJ 


county.  The  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  is  --^  (<iii 
in  a  rich  valley,  upon  tlie  stream  called  Bedale-bect:^^-^;]!.  }l 
flows  into  the  Swale,  about  224  miles  from  LoD^^fei 
miles  north-west  from  York,  G  miles  north-eait  91 
Masham,  and  about  2  miles  west  of  Lceming  Lau^  ji. 
the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile.  Tiuvhiy^M 
which  is  a  spacious  Gothic  building,  erected  iuth»  i*^^ 
of  Edward  III.,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Gregory  ;  and  the  p«ifw 
which  comprises  the  townships  of  Aiskew,  Burief-ni^' 
Cowling,  Crakehall,  Firby,  and  Langthorne,  the  ti;«6«''' 
Bedale,  and  the  hamlet  of  Rands-grange,  is  a  rectoiy.iK' 
mcrly  in  the  archdcaconiy  of  Richmond  and  dioc««  *' 
Chester,  but  now  in  the  deanery  of  Catterick,  aist- 
dcaconry  of  Richmond,  and  dioccae  of  Ilipon,  v.i:h  arw* 
income  of  about  2000/.  Tliere  are  also  places  of  wc-ti^i 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Wesle\ans,  and  othtriii*- 
sentcrs,  and  several  schools,  some  of  wliivh  are  partly  •;:,"- 
ported  by  endowments.  There  is  a  well-atlendeJ  nu.-kt*. 
on  Tuesday,  and  there  arc  several  fairs,  a  list  of  uli^i- 
is  given  under  Agriculture.  The  poor  of  Bedale  are  p.^- 
vided  for  by  numerous  beijuesls,  and  among  the  ciianUe 
in  the  parish  are  an  hospital  for  six  poor  men.  founOKiii- 
IGUSby  Peter  Sam waies,  D.D.,  who  was  rector  of  the  jGri.<i: 
an  hospital  for  three  poor  widows,  founded  byRichatJ  k^ 
Thomas  Young,  in  IGG7 ;  and  Clapliams  hospilal  wr » 
master  and  six  aged  brethi-cn.  From  an  inacrijition  ii:  !.':v 
church  it  would  appear  that  there  was  formerly  a  ctoi* 
here,  built  by  Brian  Fitz-AIan,  earl  of  AmiuJkl,  la  tht 
reign  of  Edward  I.>  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  \t*M 
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>f  it  in  the  gardens  ofBciIalc  Hall,  a  mansion  in  ihc  neigh- 
ourhocKl.  The  tower  of  the  church,  which  is  very  strong, 
fas  Ibrtnerly  used  for  defence  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
•opalation  oi'  t)ie  township  ul'  Bedulc  was  12(j(J  in  1831, 
nd  12rK)  in  1B41,  but  the  whole  parish  contained,  at 
hose  dates  respectively,  27U7  and  2KU:i  inhabitants.  Tlie 
etty  sessions  for  the  division  of  East  Hang  are  held  at 
ledale. 

Cave,  South,  ao  called  to  distin^:uish  it  from  the  parish 
nd  village  of  North  Cave,  \\hich  liesa  little  to  the  north- 
rest  of  it,  is  a  paiish  and  small  inarket-tovvn,  partly  in  the 
berty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  in  the  Ilunsley- 
leacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  tfarthill,  in  the  £ast 
hiding,  about  175  miles  from  London,  27  miles  south-east 
r  York,  and  about  3  miles  noith  of  the  Humber,  near  the 
-estern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  llic  parish  is  extensive,  and 
omprises  the  townships  of  South  (Jave,  liroomileet,  and 
^fleet,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1200  in  1831, 
nd  1852  in  1841,  including  3lU  strangers  attending  the 
*tt]e-fair  at  the  time  of  the  census.  The  living  is  a  dis- 
Qtag^d  vicarage,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ]}ecuTiar  court 

*  South  Cave,  with  a  gross  income  of  190/.    The  town 

Sitains  a  neat  church,  built  in  1001,  and  dedicated  to 
l-8aints,  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  a 
PWtially-endowed  national  school.  The  Hull  Banking 
J^pany  have  a  branch  there,  and  petty  sessions  are  held 
w  the  vrapentakc  of  Howdenshire.  A  market,  at  which 
{jjPchcom  is  sold  for  distribution  by  the  Humber  and  its 
^[Mches,  i«  held  on  Monday,  and  there  is  a  fair  on  Trinity 
yndtv.  Near  the  town  is  a  mansion  called  Cave  Castle, 
^meriy  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of  General  Washing- 
't^  whose  great-grandfather  emigrated  thence  in  IC)?. 
wj>opulation  of  the  township  of  South  Cave  alone  was 
'  Ja  1831,  and  1288  in  mil,  \%ith  the  strangers  mcn- 
ed  above,  or  072  without  them. 
■-vyood,  a  small  town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wa- 
aice  of  Barkstonc-Ash,  and  parish  of  Cawood,    182 

*  north  by  west  from  London,  and  10  miles  south  from 
-  The  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  is  situated 
«s  jBouth  bank  of  the  Ouse,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry, 
s     is  a  manufacture  of  coarse  bagging  for  hops  and 

bvt  little  else.    The  church  has  accommodation  fur 

■    3«iO  persons :  the  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 

^  "t-lhe  dean  and  chapter  of  York,  and  of  the  net  annual 

^f  118/.    The  population  of  the  parish  in  1841  was 

The  archbishops  of  York  had  a  palace,  or  rather 

t«    cat  Cawood  as  early  as  the  lOth  century ;  the  hall  was 

l>3r  Archbishop  IJennet,  and  the  gate,  which  is  the 

"I*«*rt  that  remains,  by  Archbishop  Kemp.    Wolsey 

*^^n  residing  here  for  some  months  when  he  was  ar- 

*  onacliarge  of  treason  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 

The  castle  was  demolished  by  order  of  parliament 
'  JtVie  civil  war  between  Charles  1.  and  the  parliament. 
^^B-dd  (Great),  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  situated 
^y  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  principally 
~®  Bainton-Beacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Hart- 
^»^'*  the  East  Riding.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
*«*  foot  of  the  Wolds,  near  one  of  the  Kources  of  the 
tttHiill,  about  193  miles  from  London,  20  miles  east  by 
lOrth  from  York,  lU  miles  south-west  of  Bridlington,  and 
il7  or  \6  miles  north  by  west  of  Hull.  The  parish,  which 
fOnttina,  besides  the  township  of  Great  DrifReld,  the  clia- 
fArj  of  Little  Driffield,  and  the  township  of  PImswell 
vUh  Kelleythorpe,  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  the  diocese 
tt  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  154/. ;  and  the  church, 
Jgdieated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  anticnt  structure,  with  a 
comparatively  modern  steeple.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
if  one  long  street,  parallel  with  a  clear  trout-stream, 
Hluch,  below  the  town,  is  enlarged  into  a  canal  for  com- 
minication  with  Hull  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
I  Kghted  with  gas,  and  contains  chapels  for  Baptists,  In- 
Icpendents,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  several 
hinday  and  other  schools,  a  mechanics'  institution,  and  a 
litpensaiT.  Tliere  is  also  a  large  workliou»o  for  the 
(nffield  Union,  which  embraces  43  parishes.  There  are 
everal  branch  banks  at  Driffield,  and  manufactures  of 
■rpeta,  woollens,  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on  upon 
Jimited  scale.  Agriculture  however  forms  the  chief 
jpport  of  the  town,  the  surrounding  district  being  a  I 
srtile  corn-country,  while  the  Driffield  Navigation  affords  ' 
reat  facilities  for  exportation.  The  market  is  un  Thurs-  { 
ar,  when  much  grain  is  sold ;  and  fairs  are  held  at  Little  i 
inffield  on  EasUir-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  the  26th  of  j 


August,  and  the  lOth  of  September.  Little  Driffield  waa 
the  burial-place  of  a  celebrated  Noithnmbrian  king  named 
Alchlrid  or  Alfred,  who  died  here  in  702 ;  and  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  that  his  remains  were  discovered  entire, 
and  re-interred,  in  1T84;  but  Buines  shows  that  this  story 
is  incorrect,  tlie  search  made  at  that  time  being  entirely 
fruitless.  {History,  JJirecton/,  and  Gtizeltcer  (/  the  County 
of  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  l!)4.^  The  neighbourhood  also  con- 
tains, at  the  hamlet  of  Danes  Hill,  a  great  number  of 
tumuli,  supposed  to  be  the  monuments  of  Danish  chieft 
who  fell  in  some  engagement  near  the  town,  but  nothing 
authentic  is  known  concerning  them.  They  are  popularly 
called  the  •  Danes'  Graves."  The  chapelry  of  Little  Drif- 
field lies  west  of  Great  Driffield,  and  the  living  is  a  perpe- 
tual curacy  annexed  to  the  latter.  The  churcn,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  was  rebuilt  in  1807 ;  and  there  is  a  Weslyan 
chapel.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Great  Driffield 
was  26C0  in  IH'll,  and  3223  in  1841,  including  68  in- 
mates of  the  Union  workhouse;  that  of  the  chapelry 
of  Little  Driffield,  92  in  the  former  and  154  in  the  latter 
year ;  and  that  of  the  whole  parish  285-1  and  3477  at  the 
same  i)eriods.  Great  Driffielci  is  a  polling-place  for  the 
East  Riding. 

Easingwould  is  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Buhner,  in  the  North  Riduig,  about  208  miles 
from  London,  13  miles  north  by  west  of  York,  and  11  miles 
east  by  north  of  Boroughbridge.  The  pari.sh  comprises  the 
chapelry  of  Raskelf,  and  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  Y'ork,  with  a 
gross  income  of  2.50/.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of 
Chester.  Easingwould  contains  places  of  worship  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  which 
stands  on  on  eminence  above  the  town,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  antient  forest  of  Galtres  and  the 
vale  of  Mowbray.  There  are  several  daily  schools,  two  of 
which  are  endowed;  a  workhouse  for  the  Easingwould 
Union,  which  comprises  29  paribhcs ;  and  several  branch 
banks.  It  is  a  place  of  little  importance,  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  are  not  ver}'  fertile,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  bacon  and  butter  are  sent  to  York,  and  for- 
warded thence  to  London  and  elsewhere.  The  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  there  are  fairs  on  the  5th  or  Gth  of  .Tuly  and 
the  25th  or  2Gth  of  September.  Some  chalybeate  springs 
rise  in  the  ncighbourhoo<l,  one  of  which  supplies  a  small 
bathing-house.  Tlic  want  of  water-communication  has 
been  a  disadvantage  to  this  town,  but  is  now  partially  s\\\>- 
plied  by  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  which  runs 
near  it.  The  population  of  the  township  was  1922  in  1831, 
and  2171  in  1841,  including  G7  persons  in  tlic  Union 
workliouse ;  that  of  the  whole  parisli,  in  the  same  years, 
2381  and  2719  respectively. 

Egton  is  a  small  market-town  and  parish  in  the  east 
division  of  Langbaurgh  Liberty,  in  tiic  North  Riding, 
about  7  miles  west  by  south  of  Whitby,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Egton  Moora.    The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Hilda,  was  consecrated  in  1349  by  the  bishop  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and  the  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  a  gross 
income  of  33/.,  in  the  ])atronage  of  the  archbishop  of 
York.    It  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese 
of  York.     Egton  also  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  a  public  school.   There  was  formerly  a  weekly  market 
on  Tuesday,  but  this  is  now  held  only  from  the  Tuesday 
before  Palm-Sun'day  to  Midsummer;  and  there  are  fairs 
on  the  Tuesdays  before  Febniaiy  15  and  May  11.  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  on  the  Tuesday  before  November 
22.    A  cattle-market  is  also  held  on  the  Tuesday  before 
Old  Michaelmas.    At  Egton  is  a  fine  spring,  called  Cold 
Keld  'Well,  much  resorted  to  for  6trengtheiung  weakly 
children.     Tlie  parish,  which  contains  beveral  hamlets, 
had  a  population  of  1071  in  1831,  and  1138  in  If^l- 

Flamborough,  thougfc  formerly  a  place  of  vt'nf.  im- 
portance, is  now  a  mere  fishin;^  viUazv,  remarVn^-':  oriiv 
from  its  proximity  to  the  elevattHl  clltEi  ar^i  iizi.M/ ••**  -i 
Flamborough  Head.  The  ▼!■  laze  occwm-:!  th^  c>..'-*.  -t 
the  promontory  so  called,  and.  l^  miv-t  it-.r.'-.:^...-  »:'V-'Hi»i 
to  derive  it*  name  &fitn  the  prn..';ri(;%'ir.  frv.y  '--'--•*  ■'^ 
mounting  a  flaminff  beacon,    r.n.    •'r.' '*;,.5'.    I"   "^  ^^  J^ 

Sientlyiaed  aa  i  prin-iipal    -«■  i*:  „-,  v  >  •    ;  Ta--*    :"J'='™ 
eirpreditory  inr:tuLr.u-.'i    -'-.^r  .s>:>,  '.  i>-  -■'*  .:.'>.";''*^ 
rem.am  ni  tiit;  pan.ih.     'l'i»r  •■::    .  •  .,-.     .  ,...  ■  ..,.. -.d  "■■>  '^   -  - 
w-jjiianil  rjie  Ir-m^riAp-irpts!  .i.i..    .  ......  ,  "  -.■.•.,•.  u-'Jfl'' 

attJie  Esut  Ibiiinic  and  r.^*z    i.- .*.^.....' .i  \ .tn-"^* 


n^e.  The  popuinlion  of  Higli  Harrow^aJe,  in  1841, 
55^—.  inclviilinjr  72  persons  in  Harrowitate  workhouse  : 
o^itation  in  Low  HaiTovv^ate,  iucludinc  the  hamlet 
5ir  »r  ith  and  0()  peisonii  in  the  Uarrowgatfl  Bath  Hos- 
j^us-     H13;  total  471S5. 

Kiai-nera]  spring  are  of  different  qualities,  sulphnr- 
J  >'ljeate,  and  saline-aperient.  Tiie  sulphur  well  is 
E-Jf  *^-JTOwgate,  and  is  at  all  times  Rufficiently  ahnii- 
r-  <:»nly  for  those  on  the  spot,  but  tu  sup])ly  the  tle- 
►  ^  bottles  of  it,  which  i*  very  considerable.  The 
t  "Well,  in  Low  Hairowgate,  is  also  a  sulphur 
B«A^  of  somewhat  weaker  quality  than  the  Hiilphur 
B|^«3  Cheltenham  Water,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  siliiic- 
^^»pring.  The  Old  Spa,  Ihe  Tewit  Well,  and 
^vy  «-.1ialybeatc  Weil,  are  all  chalybeate  spring*  at 
B^  S'X'Ovrgate. 

Ts  ,  a  market-town  and  chapeliy  in  the  parish  of 
fc-m,  wapentake  of  Hang  West,  liberty  of  lUthtnond- 
*  l~»e  .North  Ridinof.  is  situated  near  the  south  bank 
k-^r^r  Ure,  al  the  head  of  Wensley-dale,  about  246 
c»sTca  London,  5<)  miles  north-west  by  west  of  York, 
k»l«is  wrest  of  Askrigg:.  Tlte  houses  are  j^encrally 
s^^'t  «jne,  which  lyivoa  the  town  a  very  neat  appeal  - 
chapel-of-ease  is  a  plain  edifice,  and  there  are 
-  of  wor&hip  for  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the 
fc-^iiians;  several  Kehoul;:,  one  of  which  was  built 
*^a«».liy  endowed  by  subscription,  and  a  verj-  good 
C>llion  library.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy. 
^TTPXsss  income  of  V^M.,  now  in  the  deaneiy  of  Cat 
^xi«l  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  m  the  new  diocese 
o«»,  but  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  There 
«>■  loranch  banks,  and  small  manufactures  of  hosiery 
>'«^e  other  kinds  of  wonlleu  goods.  The  weekly 
t  i»  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  on  Wint- 
ry and  the  2Mth  of  September.  The  neish- 
W^  liigh  lands  supply  coal  and  lime,  and  contain 
*^*«i**s  which  are  worked,  but  are  not  very  productive. 
■  *ort  dist.-ince  from  the  town  is  a  magnificent  cascade, 
X'lardraw  Scar  or  Force,  with  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
fetu  The  population  of  tlie  chapelry  of  Haweswas 
rk     1831,  and  1611  in  1841. 

'*>•}.  Headon,  or  Heydon,  is  a  borough,  market-town, 
i^-i^isli,  in  the  middle  division  of  the  wapentake  of 
rrtea*  and  liberties  of  Hedon  and  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
"*  1  ■•iMir.  about  179  miles  from  London,  5  or  G  miles 
li.  in  the  promontory  of  Holdeme.'vii.  It  is  a 
.  _  distance  from  the  Humber,  with  which  jl  is 
t=t-«tl  by  a  creek  formerly  navigable :  but  though  it 
*<^e  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  it  has  declined 
'^*e  growth  of  Hull,  and  is  now  chiefly  dependent 
^^e  agriculture  of  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 

*  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A  charter  was  granted 
*"  burgesses  of  Hedon  by  AlhcJstan,  and  it  svib- 
t'ltly  received  several  others  down  to  the  first  year  of 
'  II.  The  income  ol"  the  borough,  in  1K34,  was 
^*.  6c/.,  and  al  that  time,  although  a  l>orough  court 
^fc^er-sessions  was  slill  held  as  a  matter  ol  Ibrm,  tlie 
**^  jurindiction  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  inonlhly 
^•Tuij^nt  of  the  quarter-sesMons  .served  the  pur|io*e  of 
'  *e&sion8.     A  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  (Icbts  is 

^ere  for  the  wapentake  of  Holdeme.ss,     The  Ijorough 

**nt  members  to  parliament  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  1., 

•Ubftequently  ceased  to  do  so  until  the  accession  ot 

•^tl  VI.,  from  which  time  it  continued  to  return  two 

tntbcrs  until  disfranchised   by  the  Reform  Act.    The 

lUi^  iam  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vicarage  of  Pres- 

Wi  in  tike  aichdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  diocese  of 

Wk,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop,  with  a 

'      110  of  40/.  According  to  Camden,  there  were  for- 

churches  here,   although  only  one  remained 

,..a    ...lie,     which    still    exists,     and    is    a    spacious 

'llie  town   also  contains    places  of  worship  for 

P;*! holies  and  for  lndej)endents   and    other  dis- 

several  schools.  There  are  rIwj  some  almsJiouses 

,       U  for  the  use  of  the  poor.     A  great  part  of  the 

fn  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  lOTjG,  and  rebuilt  in  a  superior 

.luier.     It  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  witli  a  market- 

ce  in  the  centre,  and  a  small  town-hall.     The  Holder- 

•  Agricultural  Society  hold  their  meetings  here,  and 
•e  a  valuable  library.  The  ordinary  market  is  held  on 
urday.  and  since  'l7W  fortnightly  markets  for  cattle 
t  slieep  have  been  held  on  alternate  Mondays  betwccii 
oVttttde  and  Midsummer ;  in  addition  tQ  wliich  tbcic 


iflcc. 

.riiun 


arc  several  considerable  flurs.  Tlie  old  creek  having  become 
choked  up,  an  artificial  canal,  statable  for  small  boats,  was 
formed  from  near  HL-don  to  the  Humber,  under  an  Aei 
ol'  1774  ;  and  this  has  been  very  useful  to  tlie  town,  whieii 
had  a  population  of  1080  in  1831,  and  908  in  1841.  Al 
Newton,  near  this  town,  was  formerlv  a  small  hospital  for 
lepers,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  ijohn,  the  revenue  of 
which  al  the  dissolution  was  13/.  13«.  lUt/. 

Helnisley,  or  Heluisley  Black-Moor,  a  market-town  and 
parish  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  in  the  North  Hiding, 
about  218  milfs  from  London,  21  miles  north  of  York,  and 
(i  miles  west  by  south  of  Kirkby  Moorside.     It  is  situated 
upon  a  gentle  eminence  sloping  towards  the  river  Rye,  and 
appears  to  derive  its nstne from  having  been  a  place  noted 
for  stately  elms,  beneath  which  it  is  said  that  the  Druida* 
performed  their  mvstic  rites ;  and  from  the  dark  heathy  monr.  ] 
lands  in  the  parish.     Tlie  parish  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  England,  comprising  2U.U20  acres,  and  measurinfi^ 
1(>  miles  from  north  to  south.     It  comprises  the  townslii]M(l 
of  Helmsley,  Ilarani,  Laskill-Pasture,  Pocklcy,  Rivalx  orJ 
Ricvaulx,  and  Sproxton,  and  the   chapelry  of  Bilsdale-*] 
Midcahle,  which  includes  that  of  niisdule-Birkham;  and  il| 
had  an  aggregate  population,  in  1831,  of  3411  personss  ai)c|<| 
in  ly  1 1  of  3473.     The  living  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  wilh^ 
the  curacies  of  Haram  and  Potklcy,  in  the  archdeaconry! 
of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  oik 
31.1/.     The  town  is  neatly  built,  most  of  the  houses  beins 
of  stone  and  stated;  and  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  l64 
All  Saints,  is  a  large  and  handsome  old  building,  with  atiH 
early   hexagonal    font.     Tlierc   are  also   some  dissenting 
places  of  worship  and  several  schools.     The  town  contnina 
two  branch  banks,  has  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  sever 
fairs.    The  manufacture  of  linen  yarn,  spun  on  the  hand-»l 
wheel  from  the  distaflF,  was  formerly  earned  on  here  to  ai , 
considerable  extent;  but  the  introduction  of  machinery  inri 
other  places  has  destroyed  this  branch  of  industr)',  and  left! 
the  town  almost  wholly  dependent  ujjon  agriculture.    The' 
population  of  the  township  of  Hdmsley  was  1485  in  1831,, 
and    146.1  in    1841,  including    17  inmates  of  the  Union 
workhouse.      The   town   is  the   centre    of    a   Poor-Ijiw 
Union,  which  embraces  48  parishes.    Helinsley  was  for  iW 
considerable  time  the  residence  of  the  profligate  duke  of 
Buckingham,  after  he  retired  from  the  court  of  Charles  IL 
m  a  state  of  indigence.    The  neighbourhood  contains  many 
interesting  natural  objects  and  antienl  remains.  Among  the 
Conner  are  coal-mines,  and  a  rivulet,  called  the  IJoro'  Ueck» 
which  supphes  the  inhabitants  with  water,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  town  has  a  subterraneous  course  of  about  lour 
miles.     Of  the  latter  the  principal  is  Helmsley  Castle,  built 
by  the  Ross  family,  to  whom  the  town  twionged  in  the 
time  of  Edward  1,  and  II.     It  was  held  for  Charles  1.  iti 
1644,  and  besieged  by  Fairfax,  to  whom  it  at  length  sur- 
rendered; and  it  was  subsequently  dismantled  by  order  of 
parliament.     Rievaulx  Ablwy,  about  two  miles  north-west 
of  the  town,  and  Byland  Abbey,  about  four  miles  to  the 
bonlh-west  at  the  entrance  to  the  vale  of  York,  are  also 
interesting  ruins;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
the  beautiful  mansion  of  Duncombe  Park,  the  grounds  of  , 
which  present  the  most  charming  scenerj-.     The  mansion- 
house  itself  was  completed  in  1718,  from  a  design  by  Van- 1 
bnigh.     There   are   chapels-of-case   in   the   townsliipH  of  j 
Haiuin  and  Pockley.     Helmsley-Blackmoor  must  be  di«- 
tingui!:hed  from   the  much  smaller    parishes    of   Gate- 
Helrasley  and  Upper   Helmsley,    in    the  wapentake  of 
Biilmer,  much  nearer  to  the  city  of  Yorit- 

Hornsea  is  a  pariiih  and  market-tovrv  oa  Am 
of  Ihe  county,  south  of  Bridliogtoa  Bn* ;  ii  balMBS  to  ' 
northern  division  of  the  wapeatak*  «■  I 
Eaat  Riding,  and  is  about  1^  ■dha  Crm 
miles  east  of  Y'ork.    The  tovA  aaMil  te  h«W  k4 
merly  ten  miles  inland.  iMt  !!■>  fnoNMAaMftl af 
have  brought   tlie  coaaA  viitti  tlMlft  feafef  ft  ■■!*  at  ( 
present  time,  and  Iwrt  «MMl|f  4attMjwl  te  «dlafe< 
llornsea  B«ck.     TW  ehwullu  ndltaib  ■»' 
Nicholas,  is  a  9|anHfrfeidUlai||^aftAhiil  fsMartf  a  i 
which  formed  »  Mfei<  ftMiiaMikfeMA  it  «•■  Mg 

blown    dOWU.    ■■£   tal  Hft    hMB   IHCMBi.       TW 

contaiosdbvtfMailiaf  fteMtf  WHii^    TW 

a  vicaouEt  vii^fftK  Bactan  iff  Lhk  BMlaa.  m  Ac  ■■ 

deagaMy<fflfcafc^lMi^MHfc<wy«»e<fYe^* 
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there  are  two  annual  fairs ;  and  annual  races  arc  held  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  a  fine  chalybeate 
spriiiff,  and  good  accommodation  for  sea-bathing,  and  is 
cliicfly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  place  of  considerable  resort 
during  the  season.  In  the  immediate  neiglibourhood  is  the 
lake  called  Hornsea  Mere,  which  covers  about  436 
acres,  contains  some  picturesque  islands,  and  affords  an 
abundant  supply  of  fine  fish.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  is  called  Homsea-with-Burton,  was  780  in 
1831,  and  KKKi  in  1841. 

Howden  is  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapentake 
aud  liberty  of  Howdendiire,  in  the  East  Riding,  about  173 
miles  from  London,  20  miles  south-east  from  York,  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  south  of  the  Hull  and 
Selby  Railway.    The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  com- 

!)rises  the  townships  of  Howden,  Asselby,  Balkholme, 
Jclby,  Cotness,  Kilpin,  Knedlington,  Metham,  Saltmarsh, 
Skclton,  Tliorpe,  Yorkfleet,  and  the  chapelries  of  Barmby- 
on-the-Marsh  and  Laxton,  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  4331  in  1831,  and  4800  in  1841.  The  living  is  a  vi- 
carage, in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding,  and  dio- 
cese of  York ;  gross  income. 103/.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  was  formerly  collegiate,  but  the  establish- 
ment was  dissolved  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  after 
which  time  the  church  fell  into  decay.  A  portion  of  it  is 
maintained  as  the  parish  church,  but  the  remainder  forms  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  ruin,  which  has  a  very  lofty  and  well 
proportioned  tower.  The  structure  was  originally  cmciform, 
and  is  said  to  vie  with  any  building  of  the  kind  in  Enjfland 
for  beauty  of  architecture.  The  chapter-house,  wrhich  is 
octagonal,  and  contains  30  canopied  scats,  is  particularly 
celebrated  as  a  fine  piece  of  pointed  architecture.  It  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire,  which  fell  in 
1750.  The  town  also  contains  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  erected  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  who  was  bishop 
about  the  year  1390,  and  who  built  part  of  the  church.  The 
town  contains  neat  chapels  for  the  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  Sandcmanians ;  and  several  schools 
and  charities.  The  houses  generally  are  of  mean  appear- 
ance, but  the  town  has  improved  greatly  of  late  years,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  A  large  building,  called  Hie  Moot- 
hall,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  market-place,  was  re- 
moved in  1822.  The  town  contains  three  branch  banks, 
has  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  occasional 
courts-leet  and  courts-baron ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  the  East  Riding.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Satur- 
day, and  there  are  several  fairs,  by  far  the  most  important 
benij;  a  great  horee-fair,  which  generally  lasts  a  fortnight 
before  October  2,  which  is  the  principal  day.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  horse-lair  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that 
recently  more  horses  have  been  exhibited  here  than  at  any 
other  fiiir  in  the  world.  The  dealings  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  England,  but  many  foreigners  attend,  and  con- 
tinental princes  frequently  commission  dealers  to  purchase 
large  numbers  of  horses  here.  With  this  excejption,  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Howden  present  no  remarkable  fea- 
ture. It  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  Ouse,  where  there  is  a 
ferry  and  a  small  harbour  for  boats,  to  accommodate  the 
town.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Howden  was 
2130  in  1831,  and  2332  in  1841. 

Hunmanby  is  a  parish,  township,  and  formerly  a  market- 
town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering,  near  the  sea-coast 
and  the  northern  limit  of  the  East  Riding,  in  the  valley 
which  lies  north  of  the  Wolds.  It  lies  about  207  miles 
from  London,  35  miles  north-east  of  York,  and  8^  miles 
south-east  of  Scarborough,  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
coast  at  Filey  Bay.  ITie  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the 
curacy  of  Fordon,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding 
and  the  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  330/.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  contains  a  handsome 
monument  of  the  Osbaldeston  family,  to  whom  most  of  the 
township  belongs,  and  who  have  a  manHon  there.  The 
town  contains  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  several 
schools,  two  public  libraries,  almshouses  for  six  widows, 
aud  a  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  district  bank.  It  is  well 
built,  and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  district.  On 
the  (Jastle  Hill  may  be  traced  some  remains  of  an  antient 
fortress.  The  town  formerly  had  a  market  on  Tuesday, 
but  it  has  long  been  discontinued,  tbon^  a  monthly  cattle- 
r.iniUct,  and  fail's  on  the  6th  o*  **■"  ■"'',  tht  SBth  of 
(k'iolKT,  arc  still  held.    T  W9Jal88I; 

and  in  1841,  together  wiO:  iMiBi^i  fvhieh 


\ 


was  previousl;  included  in  the  retornf  of  another  ptti^ 
but  which  contained  only  63  inhatntaiits.  1277. 

Keighley,  a  considenble  market-town,    in  the  W< 
Riding, 

Eai'ish 
ondon 
is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  junction  of  tn  ik 
streams  which  fall  into  the  river  Aire  about  thic 
of  a  mile  to  the  north-east,  and  about  a  quaiter    ,^  -..j»«„ 
farther  to  the    north-east  is   the  Leeds  and  J^^^^^^^fTlsk 
Canal.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  ii^^      lirawl 
tolerably  well-built.   The  pansn  church,  whici&i^^*^''^  ggg^ 
in  1803,  is  spacious  and  handsome,  with  an  od^  j^  ^wtcRWt 
containing  eight  fine-toned  bells  and  a  clock'    '^^^  won  Im» 
workmanSiip  by  Piior  of  Nestfield ;  the  chn-,^^*-  "ta«*ife/ 
a  powerful  organ.    Tlie  living  is  a  rectory,       ^^*^hmik 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  the  net  ai\-    .     "i^^***^ 
358/.  It  is  now  in  the  deanery  and  •**hdeac«^^^,^!J'^2*'*^    ' 
in  the  diocese  of  Ripon.    There  are  three  c^-^fhffnjfS    ' 
churches.    There  are  14  places  of  worshi-^-— .^  bdtnrli 
different  classes  of  diaaenten.     Of  the     ^^■chra^Mb 
are  numerous,  one  is  a  free  granunar4eh^».^^9],  fgoMkl 
1716 :  a  Mechanics'  Institute  was  establiBl:^^  .^d  ibnt  ■ 
The  worsted  manufacture  u  the  chief  trirli        d  At  pfa* 
but  cotton  goods  are  also  manuiactured    ^     otooBaM. 
The  Keighley  Union  workhouse  in  1841        ."''*™'* 
persons.    The  population  of  the  town  of  K(!^^'#7."  J" 
was  92.35;  the  population  in  1841  was  3^^""!  ■  ■ 
it  was  11,176.  a  pnkal 

Kirkby-Moorside,  or  Kirby-Moorside,  ii  ^^jg  the  IM 
market-town  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedsle,  <^]jle>  naiM 
Riding,  about  224  miles  from  London,  2Z  tb^^^P^vf,  all 


I 


regularly  built  town,  on  the  banlts  of  the  ntrt^^^^^  • 


east  of  York,  6  miles  east  by  north  of  Belt«^^:f<utll 
miles  west  by  north  of  Pickenng.    It  is  n  vi^Z^  \ 


surrounded  by  steep  hills.    The  parish  it  fxtn^^^^^j^i^ 
prisingjhe  townships  of  Kirkby-Moorside,  '^™^»*^^^rjf 


side),  Fadmore,  Famdale  (Low-quarter),  xvA 
with  an  ajzg^egate  population  of  2324  in  l^Wl  (w?^  ^■ 
eluding  Bransdale  £d£t-side),  and  2!708  in  184^ 
living  is  a  discharged   vicarage,  with  the 

Cockan  and  Gillimoor,  in  the  archdeacoiuj  of  CIr 

and  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  4B8L  ^fk 


:^ 


til,; 


church  is  dedicated  to  All  &dnts ;  and  the  Indc^ ^^^ 

Wesleyans,  and  Society  of  Friends,  have  meeting-la^J^  V 
There  are  several  day  and    Sunday  schools,  aid  w^ 


branch  banks ;  and  the  town  has  a  ronrket  on  Wi 
and  fairs  on  Whit- Wednesday  and  September  11L  Mv 
the  town  are  quarries,  coal-mines,  and  several  eonhfll^ 
and  in  the  town  much  malt  and  some  linen  goods  M 
made.  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  cirii^ 
Westmoreland,  who  forfeited  it  to  the  crown  in  the  Mil 
of  Elizabeth.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favouilc'if 
James  I.,  is  said  to  have  begged  it  of  that  king  as  siip' 
pendage  to  Helmsley,  which  he  had  obtained  by  mainM, 
and  here,  it  is  supposed  in  an  old  house  still  remaiinafli 
the  market-place,  nis  dissolute  son  breathed  his  latf.  "Si 
burial  is  entered  in  the  parish  register,  but  it  is  not  knon 
where  his  remains  were  deposited.  The  population  of  the 
township  of  Kirkby-Moorside  was  1802  in  1831,  and  IM 
in  1841. 

Knaresborough,  a  market-town  and  parliamentanr  b»- 
rough,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  (^aro  ari 

Earish  of  Knaresborough,  200  miles  north-north-wect  few 
ondon,  and  19  miles  west  by  north  from  York.  The  ton 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  nortlHtf 
bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  across  which  there  arc  two  biidcei 
one  at  each  end  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses  aico( 
stone,  and  the  town  generally  is  well  built,  and  well  ligttcd 
with  gas.  The  market-place  is  large,  and  the  nsifcf*. 
which  is  on  Wednesday,  is  well  attended,  partienlarif  fti 
corn-market.  About  midway  between  the  two  bridm  sif 
the  ruins  of  Knaresborough  castle,  on  a  rocky  emmeiwf. 
It  was  originally  built  t>y  Serlo  de  Burgh,  who  came  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  a  place  cf 
great  strength  till  it  was  dismantled  in  1048  bjorderdTtbe 

Earliament.  Little  of  the  ruins  remain,  the  stones  havhie 
een  used  for  building  houses  in  the  town. 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptiit.  b 
antient,  and  has  sittings  for  120O.  The  living  is  a  vicarasr. 
formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  desnerr 
of  Boroughbridge,  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  and  dioeeff 
of  Bipoo,  in  the  gift  of  a  prebendary  of  York  cathedral,  and 


t 
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net  annual  value  of  393/.    There  is  also  a  c)iapcl  i 
•j^  to  the  established  church  wliiuh  has  sittiuirs  lor  ' 
tc    ^lethodists,  IndcT)pncU>nts,  and  Roman  Cal holies 
'_•&&  of  worship,  witn  sittings  for  about  '2U0U. 
9     "there  were  10  daily  schools  in  Knarcsborough, 
F»  i  **h,  containing  3l)  scholars  of  both  sexes,  was 

l)y  endowment.  There  were  also  3  day  and 
s  d^hools,  I  day  and  Sunday  national  school,  and 
£»r«:hool8,  one  of  which  was  suppoi-tcd  by  the 
Z      church. 

«^  f  manufacture  is  linen,  which  has  long  been 
L      at  Knarcsborough,  and  a  large  capital  is  in- 

-^niills,  machinery,  and  warehouses.  The  river 
t^?  J  and  rapid,  and  affords  water-power,  of  which 
~M.  ^  use  is  made  at  present,  and  which  might  be 

at  much  greater  extent  if  the  increase  of  trade 
-«_-sire  it. 

9iz»  rough  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
■_■«-}',  1533.  The  right  of  election  was  originally 
j£M^  ^i  tenements,  which  were  nearly  all  purchased 
"&  of  Burlington,  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was 
^  cnrof  them  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act,  under 
m  srsjresborougli  still  returns  two  members.  The 
t  ««.ry  Iwrough  comprises  the  township  of  Knares- 
.'snB.d  part  of  the  township  of  Scriven-cum-Tenter- 
a  ^  population  of  the  borough  in  IfUl  was  5382. 
:>  ^r  of  electors  on  the  register  in  1835-6  was  262 ; 
O     the  number  was  240,  of  whom  238  were  10/. 

c»pulation  of  the  town  of  Knaresborough  in  1821 
•  ;  in  1831  it  was  5290 ;  in  Iftil  it  was  467s  (2232 
rk.d.  2446  females),  including  57  persons  in  Knares- 

^vorkhouse  and  17  in  three  prisons. 
^  half  a  mile  down  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  a 
^T  fiiars  of  the  oi-der  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was 
k-  by  Richard  Plantagonct,  brother  of  Henry  HI. 
ftre  some  curious  dwellings  excavated  in  thc'rock, 
•O  St.  Robert's  Chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
I.  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  hermit,  son  of  the 
off  York,  and  St.  Robert's  Cave,  whi(;h  is  supposed 
c  been  his  residence.  This  cave  has  been  made  no- 
■  by  the  unjcrular  circumstances  of  the  murder  com- 
i  there  in  1744  by  Eugene  Aram,  who  was  not  detected 
f^B.  On  the  north-west  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
of  the  castle,  is  a  curious  petrifj-ing  spring,  called  the 
ping  Well.  According  to  tiiulitiun  Mother  Shipton 
lom  near  this  well.  An  extraordinarv  native  of  Knares- 
ijl^  John  Metcalf,  called  Blind  Jack  of  Knarcsbo- 
1,  died  there  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  93.  He  lost  his 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  m  different  parts  of  his 
:quired  a  reputation  as  a  nmsician,  a  carrier,  a  guide, 
projector  and  constructor  of  roads. 
ire  arc  some  medicinal  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
aresborough,  which  were  once  much  resorted  to,  but 
lave  since  been  almost  deserted  for  those  of  Ilarrow- 
md  Scarborough. 

bourn,  Leybui-n,  or  Leyburn-Lounds,  is  a  small 
st-town  in  the  parish  of  Wenslcy,  wapentake  of  Hang 
liberty  of  Ricnmondshire,  ana  the  North  Riding  of 
ninty,  about  229  miles  from  London,  38  miles  uorlh- 
irora  York,  3  miles  north  of  Middleham,  and  8  miles 
of  Richmond.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  spacious  ob- 
iquare  of  well-built  houses,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
at  is  held  every  Friday,  where  a  considerable  (jiiantity 
m  is  sold.  It  has  also  fairs  on  the  second  Friday  in 
lary,  May,  October,  and  December,  when  many  cattle 
isposed  of.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
reaque  scenery,  and  has  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
!nt^  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
i1  schools,  a  branch  bank,  and  a  public  librarj'.  The 
tycontaina  mines  and  quarries,  which  supply  lead,  coal, 
me.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  Bolton 
tliddleham  castles,  and  of  the  abbeys  of  Jervaux  and 
rham,  and  the  mansion  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
n  Hall.  The  population  of  the  township  was  1003  in 
and  829  in  1841,  including  28  persons  in  Leyboum 
n  workhouse. 

ilton.  New,  is  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  in  the  North  Riding,  •■ 
:  214  miles  from  London,  17  or  18  milea  north-east  of 
,  and  22  miles  south-west  of  Scarborough.  It  is 
mA  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Derwent.  over 
li  a  aiUme  bridge  to  connect  it  vrith  the  nxbuib  cf , 


Norton,  and  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
North  and  East  Ridings.  The  borough  comprises  and  is 
co-exfcnsivc  with  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard  and  St. 
Michael,  but  for  parliamentary  purposes  it  unites  with  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton  in  the  return 
of  two  members.  Both  of  the  parishes  of  New  Malton, 
with  that  of  Old  Malton,  form  a  perjietual  curacy,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  cliocese  of  York,  with  a 
gross  income  of  1J)P/.  The  churches  of  St.  Leonard  and 
St.  Michael  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  cha])els 
to  Old  Malton,  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  mother 
parish  and  church ;  and  the  former  has  a  tall  spire,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  been  left  unfinished,  in  the  ibrm 
of  a  truncated  cone,  lest,  according  to  the  popular  story, 
its  weight  should  prove  too  great  for  the  edifice.  The 
town  also  contains  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Unitarians ; 
numerous  schools,  including  large  Lancasterian  and  national 
schools,  a  spacious  workhouse  for  the  Malton  Poor-Law 
Union,  which  comprehends  68  parishes :  a  large  market- 
place, including  a  town-hall ;  a  neat  theatre,  built  in  1814 ; 
and  a  handsome  suite  of  public  rooms,  in  connection  with 
which  are  news-rooms  and  a  .subscription  library.  There 
were  formerly  two  market-crosse.<>,  both  of  which  are  de- 
stroyed. The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  is  favour- 
ably situated  on  an  eminence ;  and  it  has  a  brisk  trade, 
which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  river  Derwent,  that  stream 
having  been  made  navigable  to  Malton,  under  an  Act  of 
the  rcign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  more  recently  to  a  higher 

Eoint.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  coin,  bacon, 
utter,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which  are  sent 
down  the  liver,  and  coals,  various  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption, and  woollen  gootls  from  the  West  Riding,  which 
arc  wrought  up  to  the  town.  The  market-days  are  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  the  latter  being  the  principal,  and  well 
attended  from  a  considerable  distance;  and  there  are 
several  annual  fairs — on  the  Monday  and  Saturday  before 
Palm-Sunday,  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  Saturdays  before 
Whitsuntide  and  the  15th  of  July,  and  the  10th,  llth,  and 
12th  October.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  North  Riding  are 
held  here,  and  this  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the 
county  members  of  that  Riding.  The  borough  sent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  alter  which 
it  appeal's  not  to  have  been  represented  until  1640,  since 
which  time  it  has  continued  to  elect  two  members.  The 
richt  of  election  rested,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
BUl,  in  the  burgage  holders,  inhabitants,  who  were  rated 
to  church  and  poor,  and  there  were  about  625  electors  at 
the  time  of  the  Boundary  Re])orts ;  the  numbov  registered 
in  1839-40  was  558.  The  bailiff  is  the  returning  officer.  The 
population  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  ISIichael's 
was  4173  in  1831.  and  4021  in  1&H ;  that  of  Old  Malton,  at 
the  same  dates,  1204  and  1296  respectively. 

Old  Malton  stands  about  a  mile  north-east  of  New  Mal- 
ton, on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  it  has  a  verv  antient 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  adjoining  to  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  priorj',  founded  in  1 150,  for  Gilbertine  canons, 
the  revenues  of  which  amounted,  at  the  dissolution,  to 
275/.  7*.  A  free  grammar-school  was  founded  here  in 
1347,  by  Robert  IIoTgate,  archbishop  of  York,  with  an  en- 
dowment which  now  produces  about  100/.  per  amu-.m. 
The  town  contains  a  Wesleyan  chapel  and  so:i:o  i*;:i!y 
schools.  It  is  observed  in  the  Report  of  the  Bov.;;v'..>.:y 
Commissionere,  that  the  presumption  of  mmuo  c\'>>cr  v\v.- 
ncction  than  that  of  mere  vicinage  ha\i;-»:  i\-.s:td.  'v.\ 
remote  times,  between  Old  and  New  Ma'iov.,  >  >v. >.  •.-.j;:!  i  v.*  «l 
both  by  the  Report  of  a  Committfc  of  tV.o  Hov.sc  ot  i\  :v.- 
mons  in  1658,  aeciding  that  Old  M.-J.'.on  >..<,l  a  .•.■.■.;  :.«.!.: 
with  New  Malton  in  the  elootio"  o;  v.:> •."'.».•>  »-.  -. .-.  '•;.- 
ment,  and  by  the  admission  of  ".".^hs  »■;  »->;v.'v..:-.  .•. ::.. 
inhabitants  of  New  Malic"."..  o\ .-:"».•;•..'. -.>  ..•:.•.'.•..•■>  .-.-.  \ 
wastes  belonging  to  OM  y.*,>, »■■,•..  T*.- >  v..":.^.  •.>;•.■..." 
its  lime-quarries. 

Malton  is  »upi"o*<v!  •.,■'  ^i^.•  V,-.-  .•..."•,..■  -     - 
gantian  fortificJ  :oxi •.'*;••..> -.J         ;  .  .. 
portanrc  a*  *  K.'.T.-f.  r.     c.    >  :    .••   > 
the  nuffihtr  «r  fc:;:  ..  .    ■.•.{.■.    •.-.     ■    .:     . 
peer  to  ht^f   N';  ■  xv        V- .    h.  ..">,    , 
The  •.<.•«'.r^*.■^.■  *    .-.      ^   "-^     o  .  •      ■ ' 

cu::v.m.  *>*vV     KS».iv..,.  i-.   ,  "  ^ 

tin-iirjjpps  .'•    *.>•,    j.ii.,,,  i.^  t  .  ^  -  -^^ 
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tract  of  impassable  raavsh  between  the  river  Der^vcnt  and 
the  VVoliU.  Numerous  Roman  coins,  ums,  and  olher 
remains  have  been  found  here,  and  cntrenchmenis  are  yet 
visible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  the  Saxon 
times  Malton  became  a  royal  villa  to  King  Kdwin :  and 
after  the  Norman  conquest  the  baronial  family  of  Vesey, 
or  De  Vesci,  built  a  castle  here,  as  well  as  the  i)riory  men- 
tioned above.  This  castle  was  demolished  by  Henrj-  II., 
but  while  it  stood  the  town  was  burnt  down  by  Archbiiiliop 
Thurstan,  who  besieged  it  for  llie  purpose  of  dislodj^ing  a 
party  of  Scots  who  had  obtained  pos.<5ession  and  garrisoned 
the  castle.  'ITie  town  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  then  received  the  name  of  New  Malton.  A  noble 
castellated  mansion  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
castle,  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Ralph, 
Lord  Eure ;  but  in  107-*,  as  his  gi-and-daughters  could  not 
agree  concerning  the  property,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mansion  was  pulled  down  by  the  high  sheritf,  under  an 
order  of  court,  divided  the  materials  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  leaving  only  the  lodge  and  gateway  standing 
as  a  monument  of  "their  folly.  Al)Out  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
south-west  of  New  Malton  is  a  mineral  spring,  said  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Scarborough,  and  to  be  an  efficacious 
chah'beatc. 

^lasham  is  a  parish  and  market-town,  partly  in  the  liber- 
ties of  St.  Peter  of  York  and  Richmondshire,  but  chiefly 
in  the  wapentake  of  Hang- East,  in  the  North  Riding,  about 
218  miles  from  London,  liO  miles  novth-west  of  York,  and 
14  miles  south  by  east  of  Richmond,  plea.santly  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ure.  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
near  the  boundary  of  the  West  Riding.  The  jjarish  com- 
prises the  townships  of  ^lasham,  Burton-upon-\  ore,  Elling- 
■tring,  Ellingtons,  Kearby.  Ilealy-with-Sutton,  Ilton-with- 
Pott,  and  Swinton-with-Wnrthcrmask,  and  had  an  agirre- 

{;ate  population  of  2!)(»5  in  1H31,  and  2s)74  in  laiL  The 
iving  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Kirkby-Malzeard, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ri])on, 
and  was  formerly  a  prel)end,  the  richest  in  the  cathedial 
church  of  York.  The  church  is  small,  but  handsome,  with 
a  lofty  spire,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  and  there  are 
chapels  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  several 
schools,  one  of  which  is  a  grammar-school,  ibundcd  in  1760 
by  William  Djinbv,  Esq.,  and  endowed  with  about  'iOl.  per 
aimuni,  and  anotlier  a  charity-school  for  3C  children,  on 
the  same  fotmdation.  and  endowed  with  about  24/.  per 
annum  from  the  l)enefaction  of  three  other  persons.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
woollen  yarn,  and  a  flax-mill,  which  in  1838  employed 
12:2  persons.     Coarse  straw-plait  for  making  hats  is  also 

Iiroiluced  here.  The  town  has  a  weekly  market,  of  but 
iltle  imnortance,  on  Wednesda}',  and  fairs  on  the  17th, 
IRth,  and  19th  of  September.  Tlie  population  of  the  town- 
ship of  .Masham  alone  was  1270  in  1K31,  and  1318  in  1B41. 
Middlesborough,  or  Middle-sburgh,  is  a  paiish  and  town- 
ship, partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but 
chiefly  in  the  western  division  of  I^ngbaurgh  liberty, 
m  the  North  Riding,  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Tees,  close  to  its  mouth,  and  which  lias  risen  to  con- 
siderable importance  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
branch  or  extension  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way for  shipping  coals  here,  so  as  to  avoid  the  river 
navigation.  Middlesborough  lies  about  5  miles  east  by 
north  of  Stockton,  and  formerly  had  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Hilda,  which  was  long  in  ruins,  liut  of  which  no 
remains  now  exist,  though  the  site  is  still  used  as  a 
burying-ground.  The  parish  of  Middlesborough  contains 
the'townsliip  of  that  name  and  the  township  of  Linthorp, 
and  had  a  gross  population  of  '2'M  in  1H21,  383  in  IKil, 
when  the  effect  of  the  railway  was  only  beginning  to  be 
felt,  and  r»7U9  in  1841,  including  40  persons  in  barges  and 
tents,  but  exclusive  of  103  persons  absr-nt  from  home,  and 
r>()  who  had  emigrated  to  America  in  that  year.  The 
to\vn^hip  of  Middlesborough  alone  contained  only  'K) 
persons  in  1821,  104  in  1831,  and  r)-lU3  in  1841 ;  and  it  has 
risen,  within  a  very  few  yeais,  from  the  rank  of  an  insigni- 
ficant village  to  that  of  a  cons.idi-rabIe  sea-port  town, 
with  several  foundries,  a  potterv,  and  other  nianulactories. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
("levelaiid  and  diocese  of  York,  the  srross  income  of  which, 
in  1831.  was  35/.  The  township  contains  Independent  and 
Wesleyan  Methodi^t  chanels.  and  several  school. 

Middk'liain  is  a  pari-iti  and  small  market-town  in  the 
wapentake  of  Hang- West,  liberty  of  Kichmondahire,  and 
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I  North  Riding  of  the  county,  about  22C  miU-»  (iomL'ir.d--. 

I  41  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  two  or  three  miles  m'jI: 

'■  of  Leybonrn.    The  living  is  a  royal  peculiar,  with  a  n: 

!  income  of  32.*^/.    I'he  church  n  dedicated  to  St.  Mm  t&a 

I  St.  Alkeld,  and  was  made  collegiate  by  Hichaid  111.,  whn 

j  dirive  of  Gloucester.    The  town  contains  places  of  wordiip 

j  for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  MethodistB,  and  Hiaieihilf 

'  and  Sunday  schobls ;  and'it  is  built,  cliiefly  in  the  ibfB  Ji 

a  square,  upon  a  gentle  acclivity  on  the  south  bank  of  the 

Ure.    The  maiket-day  is  Mondav,  but  the  trade  of  tbt 

town,  which  was  never  considerable,  has  almost  entiich 

fallen  away  since  the'rise  of  Leyboum  ;  fairs  an  heldm 

Easter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  and  the  5th.  6th,  and  7th 

of  November.    Petty  sessions  for  the  wapentake  of  Haa^- 

We».t  are  held  here,  and  there  are  smaU  maimfactiirci  tf 

woollen.    Tlic  most  interesting  feature  of  thetoiniBir« 

antient  castle,  built  about  119^  by  Robert  Fili-Raaalii. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Sik- 

bury,  who  marched  hence  with  400U  men  towardii  Laito. 

to  demand  redress  for  his  son's  grievances.     Here  ^ 

according  to  Stow,  the  bastard  Falconbridge  was  behndrf 

in  1471.    Edward  IV.  was  confined  for  a  time  in  Middk" 

ham  Castle  by  Richaid  Nevill,  earl  of  Warwick,  afts  it 

had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Wolvcv,  but  he  subsc^nollly 

escaped  while  hunting  in  the  ^rk.     Afier  defeatiaf  Ik 

earl  of  Warwick  at  Bamet,  Edward   gave  Middli^w 

Castle  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afltnnili 

Richard  III.,  who  took  a  great  liking  to  the  place,  aodva 

reparing  to  found  a  college  in  Ffodingham-ficid,  «fca 

le  died.     His  only  son  Edward  was  born  here,  but  ma 

that  lime  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of  Hi 

castle,  excepting  that  it  was  inhabited,  in  ISOU,  bf  fe 

Henry  Linlev.    Tiadition  says  that  it  wns  reduced  to nii 

by  Cromwell,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  topMR 

it*.    The  luins  of  the  cattle  stand  on  a  rocky  eooMM 

near  the  town.     The  population  ot   the  paiish  of  W 

dleliam  was  014  in  1831,  and  <J.30  in  1841. 

Mukcr  is  a  chapclry  and  customaiy  market-towaiitU 
part  of  the  parish  of  Giinton  whicli  belongs  to  theiiyn- 
take  of  Gilling-Wcbt,  in  the  liberty  of  Kichmondiiv^i^f 
the  North  Riding  of  the  county,  about  252  milai^  j 
Ixmdon,  54  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  ]7aiJib||y 
by  south  of  Richmond.  The  township  coin|inMr4 
higher  part  of  Swaledale,  and  the  town  stands  in  m^ 
formed  by  two  of  the  streams  which  conttibu/e  k^ 
that  river.  Tlie  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  atlicUt 
the  vicarage  of  Grinton,  formerly  in  the  archdntofrf 
Richmond  and  dioce.se  of  (Jhester,  but  now mliteSmm 
of  Ripon,  with  an  income  of  about  tiS/.  The  tcmtoMi 
a  chapel-of-ease,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar}',  and  ercctediBtM 
and  some  schools,  one  of  which  is  partly  suppwtrfty* 
endowment  of  about  20/.  a  year,  bequeathed  Ssi  ^*^ 
Metcalfe  in  l(i78,  for  a  fi-ee-school.  There  ^-^i^*^ 
scription  library.  Tlie  niaiket,  which  has  be-  eti<*^^ 
by  custom,  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  ther-^'»^'^g 
fair  on  the  Wednesday  before  ()ld  Christr-aBi***'^^ 
parish  contains  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  »■  'n*^'  ^t\ 
produces  lime.  Aliout  2^  miles  to  the  n  -'^'^^'Iv^ «« 
cascade  called  Keasden  Force,  where  the  St  j:^  ^jlil'* 
some  rugged  rocks  into  a  romantic  dale.  1  — 'h«.l*r^ 
of  the  chapelry  was  1247  in  1831,  and  1241 
Northallerton,  formerly,  and  still  oecau 
North  AUerton,  is  a  parish,  parliamentary 
market-town,  in  the  wapentaKc  and  libcrt  "^Wy  <"  "tagbM- 
shire,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  220  miles  -^^  '"""i^ij«* 
32  miles  north  by  west  of  York,  and  16  niile-^  -jifa-t  ^f  ^ 
of  Richmond.  The  town  consists  chiefl.  _)'  i^  ^"ta^ftl 
street,  in  the  line  of  the  Great  North  Roai — jj.  and '*  PJ^^^- 
at  a  very  short  distance  on  the  west  by  the  ^'F*"'^™*  •* 

England  Railway,  and  the  river  Wiake,  ^  ivhirh  ^''|^^^ 
I  that  side  the  boundai-y  of  the  electoral  '!''f  \ortb- 

pari.sli  comprises  the  borough  and  town=^al»ip  °*  '^  g{ 
'  allirlon.  the  township  of  Romanbv.  and  tV  le  '^^*f  ^te- 
,  Bronipton,  Deighton,  and  High  <\'oreall-  ^^J^i  !.  l»»t 

:  cate  jxtpulation  was  5118  in  1831,  an€^^  5'^  "^^ 
]  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  cur«a*  ''."^iScSw  •"?* 
j  and   Dcighton,  formerly  in  the  pecii'iar*  J"    hutrw"'* 

patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  ui  Dt.a'««~hs*^  ^jj||| 
j  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  dioce*=— «»  *^^|itt 
gross  income  of  8(J2/.  Thechurdi,dedicr-^at«d'o^^  jufs 
is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice,  suppcr»«» 
erected  shortly  after  the  deatruction  of  tV-v  ^ 
in  1361. .  Hm  tofts  ooBtun&lcw  of 


"  '  Wealcvftti  MclliOflist*,  and  numerous  daily  and  Sundny 

i'ls,  three  of  the  former  of  wliicli  art'  partially  sup- 

1    'n-   endowments,    and    one,   now    tlie    parochial 

IS  formerly  a  pranin]ftr-&t'hool,  of  royal  founda- 

i:^h  at  what  dale  is  unctrtain,  and  where  several 

inient  men   were  educated.      There   was  antiently   n 

^intal  dedicated  to  8t.  .Iamf««,  and  founded  by  Hiijjh 

-i-y,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  clear  revenue  of  which, 

hi'  time  of  the  dissolution,  w;w  5C/.  2s.  2d.,  and  of  the 

■.>(  which  some  indications  yet  exist  near  the  town. 

•e  was  also  formi'rfy  a  house  for  Carmelifes.  or  White 

-.  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;   and  the  Austin  Friars  re- 

'!  "ome  land  ticre  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  for 

,111  pose  of  building  a  house  and  church.    The  town 

.nntains  an  hospital,  or  MaisonDieu.  founded  in  1476 

'  ■ '<Td  Moore,  for  the  support  of   l.'i   poor  persons, 

I  by  the  inhabitants,  but  for  a  smaller  number. 

I  tu  is  IJL'hted    with  gas,  and  has  a  handsome 

■^e,  to  which  is  attached  n  House  of 

■lug  a  corjjorate  town,  it  hiis  no  mu- 

•ij  gusei'iuueut,  but  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

^y   nn^gistrate.'i.     It  has  a  Court  ofRequest.s  lor  the 

'lie  manor  of  Allerton  and  Allortonshire,  cora^ 


townships ; 
liiding  are   held 


and  the  quarter-sessions   lor  the 

here.     It  likewise   contains  the 

ter-office  for  registering  all  tran-sfers  of  land  hy  deed 

J  in  the  North  Riding,  and   h  a  polling-place  for 

lection    of  county  members.      The    town  sent   two 

nio  Parliament  in  the  2Cth  year  of  Edward  III., 

iid   not   again  exercise  the   privilege  until   it   was 

il  in   1640,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

time  it  sent  two  members  until  the  passing  of 

tu  Bill,  when  it  was  reduced  to  one,  and  the 

>  of  the  electoral  district  were  extended  so  as  to 

le  adjoining  township  of  Romanby  and  chapelry 

mpton.    The  number  of  electors  registered  in  1830- 

281. 

town  contains   no   important    manufactures,   but 
•Bd  leather  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
extent    The   market  is  held   on  Wednesday,  and 
jftre  several  lairs.     Races  are  held  annually  in  Oc- 
and  the  town  has  branches  of  the  n.irlinglon  and 
district  banks.     The  nopul.ilion  of  the  Ijoroujrh 
fdwnship  of  Northallerton  alone  was  .'W04  in  1831,  and 
U,  including  ItW  persons  in  the  Hou.se  ofCor- 
1  37  in  Northallerton  Union  workhouse. 
Mrong  castle  wa-s  founded  at  Northallerton  by 
■■ey.  bishop  of  Durham,  but  it  was  ra/ed  to  the 
rill  bj  order  of  Henry  II.,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
that  prelate.    The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
station,  nnd  sutMcqucutly  a  Saxon  borough  ;  and 
J*s«iay-Book  it  is  called  Alvertune  and  Alreton,  the 
.  ATorth  having  been  ohcinally  applied  to  distinguish 

*<*tM      -Allerton   Maulcveiar.  a  chapelry   in   the   West 
L  -A-t  Cowton  or  Cuton  Moor,  about  three  miles 

*own,  was  fought,  in  the  year  113M,  the  battle  of 
^  '^ard.     The  site  of  this  enifagcment  is  still  called 

R****-*'*^  -I^ill,  and  (lie  hole!<  into  which  the  bodies  of  the 
^  ^?^P^"^  thrown  are  pointed  out  as  the  Scots'  Pits.  In 
P  ^^'^l^  town  was  phmdered  and  burnt  by  the  Scots; 


civil  war  Charles  I.  lodged  here,  in  an  old 

«»-ll«d  the  Porch-House,  on  one  of  bis  journeys  lo 

^nd  in  the  rebellion  of  J74i>  the  Duke  of  Cum- 

'^-nny  encimped  near  Ihe  town,  on  the  Castle 

hallcrton   gave   the   tilJe  of  viscount  to  the 


Barid   - 

JP**"    tlanover,  aiterwards  King  George  I.,  during  the 
■   -'^w-tiie. 

small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 

-     of  SkjTack  anil  parish  of  Olley,  2<).>  miles  from 

.^^      i-r»U  :t(r  miles  west  by  south   from  York.     The 

ff^    **  J^sumnlly  situated  on  the  .south  bank  of  the-  river 

rp,_-  .«]^^*ip  church  has  accoiumoiUUion  for  900  persons. 
^^"^  ^'loor,  which  hns  a  plain  circular  arch,  is  sup- 
1^  5,^  o«  Saxon,  and  there  arc  several  .intient  monu- 
r  ttjo  intenor.    The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 

I  *»^Ty  of  Craven  and  diocese  of  Ripon.  in  the  gift 

I  .c»»j-  ',  '   the  net  annual  value  of  liOf.    There  are 

I    f.,iaj^     ^  ;i  belonging  to  the  Methodistjj  and  Quakers. 

r         '  iiimar-school,  which  was  founded  by 

Ir  I ,  hut  the  lands  with  which  it  wa 

:  ■    i.nse  for  DIM  years,  at  a  rent  i! 

lands  were  let  for  upivaids «/ 

.   .   ^  ..tt  .,c  of  the  school,  30/.  was  paid  ti>j 

^--«  No,  17ti7. 


the  master,  and  (5/.  13*.  id.  lo  the  Usher:  it  Contained  9 
males  and  G  females;  and  there  were  8  other  daily  sthooll 
The  market  is  antient,  and  is  g\ijiplicd  with  a  verj-  lar» 
quantity  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Wooll«( 
manufacture  was  foi-mcrly  carried  on  to  Bome  extent,  bt| 
has  been  removed  to  situations  more  contiguous  to  fue 
and  inland  navigation.  The  population  in  1831  was  lilQl 
in  1S41  it  was  ;Vt-15. 

Patek-y  Bridge,  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  fl 
the  liberty  of  Ripon  and  parish  of  Ripon,  212  miles  froa 
London,  and  34  miles  west-north-west  from  York.      Till 
town,  whieh  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rivei 
Nidd.  appears  to  be  in  a  .state  of  rapid  improvement,    Acj 
cording  tu  Raines's  '  Religious  State  of  the  Maimlaclurinj 
Districts,'  1843,  there  are  in  the  township  seven  cpisco^ 
churches   and    eighteen    chapels  belonging   to  dittcrent 
classes  of  dissenters,  in  all  twenty-five  places  of  public 
worship,  with  sittings  for  5700  persons:    there  are  fuui 
infant  schools,   12  piivate  schools,  three  factory  schools, 
and  seven  public  day-schooKs,  in  all  twenty-six  day-schools, 
with  658  scliolars;  besides  wiiicb  there  were  three  Sunday- 
schools  supi>oited  by  the  establuthed  church,  and  fifteen 
supported  by  different  classes  of  dissenters,  in  all  ciKhteer 
•Sunday-schools,  with  iDtjO  scholars.    The  present  popula- 
tion, according   to   Baine«,   is  7&96.     There  are  scveiai 
lead-mines  in  the  neighbourliood,  from  wliich  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  seems  to  be  chiefly  derived.  , 
Patxington  is  a  parish  and  market  town  in  the  souUier|i 
division  of  the   wapentake    of  Holderuess,   in   the   Easl 
Riding,  about  ISH  miles  from  lx)ndon,  57  imles  houUi-«asl 
of  York,  and  18  miles  east  by  south  from  Hull,  in  the  prOf 
montory  of  Holderness.    The  living  is  a  rectory,  iu  tli^ 
archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  and  the  diocese  of  Yorl^ 
with  a  gross  income  of  Ii60/.     It  has  a  beautiful  cruciforiq 
CJothic  church,  with  a  lofty  spire,  plnccs  of  worship  fof 
Independents,  and  Primitive   and   Wesleyan  Melhodisti, 
several  schools,  and  a  Union  workhouse  for  the  Palringlon 
Union,   which   comprehends   27   parishes.      A  navigable 
creek,   which   communicates  with    the   Ilumber,    brings 
vessels  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  which  export* 
considerable  qmcititics  of  corn,  and  receives  lime  and  coal 
from  the  West  Ki.linE:.     The  market  is  on  .Suturday,  au^ 
ttierc  are  fairs  on  Miu-ch  28,  July  18,  and  December  6. 
The   town   contains  a  branch  of  llic  Yorkshire   District 
Bank.     It  is  a  jilace  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Home  writei'sto  be  the  Pnetoruim  of  the  antient 
i;eugraphers.  an  ojiiniun  somewhat  strengthened  by  Ihiq 
discovery,  about  eighty  years  since,  of  part  of  a  Rotnaoi 
altar.    Other  wiiters  derive  the  name  of  the  town  from  St* 
Patrick,  lo  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.   Tlie  population 
of  (he  parish  was  1298  in  1H31,  and  1402,  including  72  itL« 
mates  of  the  Union  workhouse  and  16  persons  in  bargesL 
in  mil. 

Pcnislonc,  a  small  market-town  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Don,  in  Itie  West  Ridiiiii,,  wapentake  of  Staincross,  ITJ 
miles  Irom  London,  on  the  road  lix)ra  Sheffield  to  Huddersj 
fit'ld,  1:3  miles  from  each  place.  It  is  siluatid  on  tbt 
edge  of  the  dreary  moors  which  fomi  Uic  borders  of  YorJb 
shire  and  Lancashire.  The  clima^te  is  cuM  an,!  i1.,  !-ir 
vest  is  sometimes  not  gathered  m  bcl.  i 

palish  comprises  21,580  acres,  and  cm:  i 

of  Dcnby,  and   the  townships  of  Guuihwiuu  \ 

Ingbirchworth,  I^ingselt,  Uxsprint;,  Pem^tone. 
stone.     Population  of  the  i  ^ 

1H31,  and  5U07  in   liWl.  ■_ 

bists  of  the  townships  of  DcnL'_\ .  tL^.i.i-  1 

worth  :    the    living    is   a    peq[>elux  » 

08/.      The  tinen  man-iii"*""^    k;  canxici  on  •..-,  ^h"    .os 
of  Penulone   and   in    •  th«    taiaUtt  m  the    fl 

lish.     The   town  con>;-  .nir   «i,„^  crv>s»«ii  m 

other  at  right  angle*.     ^^'^2*  *  «MKl(clcT«()'T^»aad 

*        "  r-»*.  nritn 


'iWi-^   i« 
chiefly  for  shcepa^d  cntOc.     Tb*  <^J^ 
worthy  of  note.  ^    ««.  «^  x-ica-  "• 

of  Ripon.  net  v»l  TVr-  Sqci-  ' 

Indenendenta.  »nc   »»  '  '     .  >^j^  ^^^  ^um 

wors/np;  in  Mr.  IW^  ^TSrd  lb»t  »hij 

Fenl*i4  have  ftre  pff^\  v*    **  «^Xiiji  »  tW  mii^ 
gramciar-»cbool.  wirtM  «>  lO|>«  ,^Ji  *«A»«d  «tA 

^^^    1^    ^  mmikitm u  \m\     to 

ichoimit;  toMCk  tii«ih«  ^i*^^ 


Y  O  R 


MX  nillcd,  Ihe  Cleveland  hills,  includinj  the  niounlBin 
called  Rosebcny  Toppiiij;,  rise  in  the  form  of  a  semicir- 
cular amphitheaire,  of  whk-h  Stokesle^-  is  tiie  centre.  The 
parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Slokealey,  Great  and 
l-ittle  Busby,  Easby,  and  Newbv,  and  had  an  aggn'epate 
population  uf  237(5  in  1831,  and  2734  in  1841,  including 
the  non-residentH  mentioned  bclavv.  The  livinp  is  a  rec- 
torj'.  with  the  curacy  of  \Vcstcrdale,  in  the  archdeaconr)' 
of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  and  in  llie  patronnjje  of 
the  archbishop  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  1352/. 
Hesides  the  parish  fhiirch,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Primitive  arid  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Amon"-  the  schools  are  niitional  schools  for  both  sexes, 
partly  supported  by  endowment.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  one  street,  with  many  well-built  houses,  and  it  has 
an  annual  court-leet  and  weekly  petty  sessions.  It  has  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  hncns,  a  good  market  on 
Saturday,  and  fairs  on  the  Saturdays  before  Pidm  Sunday, 
Tnnilv  Sunday,  and  Old  I^mmas-day.  Stokeslcy  is  a 
jiollin'e- place  lor  the  North  Hiding,  and  the  township  had 
a  population  of  19(i7  in  1831,  and  2310  in  1841.  including 
tlie  hamlet  of  Tanton,  16  pereons  in  the  Union  workhouse, 
3-1  in  bams,  and  270  visitors  at  the  annual  fair. 

Tadcastcr.  a  market-town  m  the  Wvd.  Riding,  partly  in 
the  wapentake  of  Barkslone-Ash  and  partly  in  the  Ainsty 
of  York,  185  miles  norlli-noith-west  from  London,  and  B 
miles  south-west  from  York.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  Die  river  Wliarfe,  over  which  there  is  a  liandsome  stone 
hridije  constructed  with  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  a 
rastle  which  formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  river. 
The  river  is  navigable  foi*  boats.  The  town  has  little 
trade,  but  was,  previous  1o  the  formnlion  of  the  railways 
between  York  and  Leeds  and  Manchester,  a  place  of  great 
thoroughfare  from  York  to  the  south-west.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Miuy  ;  the  living  is  a  vicai'age,  in  the 
iirchdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York,  in  the  gift  ol"  the 
carl  of  Egrcmont,  of  llie  net  atinuat  value  of  240/.  In 
1833  tliere  were  seven  daily  schools,  one  of  which  was 
a  grammar-school  endowed  witti  the  rent  of  a  farm,  for 
wliich  twt-nty  scholars  were  free,  and  ten  others  were  paid 
for  by  their  parents.  Another  daily  school  was  endowed 
by  Mrs.  Dawson  for  foily  females,  but  it  conluined  only 
twenty-four  when  visited  by  the  Education  Conmiissionci-s 
in  iy;i3.  There  were  also  two  day  and  boarding  schools, 
and  tlitee  Sunday-schools.  The  population  in  1841  was 
182/j;  in  1831  it  was  IGGG.  Tadcjistcr  is  the  Calcaria  of 
tlie  Romans,  which  wa^i  an  outpost  of  (heir  chief  military 
station  Eboracum,  now  York. 

Thir«k  ia  a  parish,  market-town,  and  parliamenlnrv  bo- 
rough, situated  i)ailly  in  the  libeily  of  St.  Pe(ei'  of  York, 
but  chiefly  in  the  wapentake  of  iJirdforth.  in  Ihc  North 
Riding,  about  214  miles  from  London,  23  miles  nurtli- 
north-west  of  Ymk,  and  10  miles  aouth-soulh-cast  of 
Northallerton.  The  parish  comprises  the  borough  of 
Thirak,  the  lown.<liip  of  Ca^tle-lslcbeck  or  Miniot,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Sowcrby,  and  had  an  ngfjregate  population  of 
3f42'J  in  1831.  and  4.'J3SJ  in  1841.  The  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Cles eland  and  uiocese  of 
Y'ork,  with  a  gross  income  of  143''.  The  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  SL  Mary  Magdalen,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
Gutiiic  building,  supposed  to  have  been  fomied  out  of  (he 
ruins  of  the  autieril  castle.  Thiisk  contains  likewise  places 
of  worship  foj'  the  Society  of  Fiiends.  Independenl.s,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  Une  of  the  schools  uf  the  town  h 
conducted  in  a  school-liou.se  imder  the  chancel  of  the 
church,  and  another  is  a  school  of  industry  for  clothing 
and  educaling  poor  girls.  Tlie  towa  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  called  Codbeck,  a  feeder  of  the 


Swale,  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Mowbray;  that  portion  which 
lies  cast  uf  the  beck  being  called  Old  Thirsk,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  New  Thirsk.  At  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  castle,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Mowbray  family  in  the  year 
95t>,  and  to  have  been  a  noble  pile  of  building,  but  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  it  now  remain  except  the  mount  on  which 
the  keep  formerly  stood. 

fJid  Ihirsk  consists  of  a  long  range  of  cottages  on  the 
ruad  to  Yarni  and  Stucktun,  and  of  a  square,  called  St. 
James's  Green,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, and  wjiich  marks  the  supposed  site  of  an  antient 
chaulry,  founded  hy  William  de  Mowbray,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  Upon  another  gieen  at  Old  Tliirsk  formerly 
gtood  a  venerable  elm-tree,  under  wliicli,  from  time  imuic- 


morial,  the  election  of  members  of  fiarllaiMMil  %t»k  tint, 

and  where  also  it  is  »aid  that  Heni;>  Se  fvatmtai 

of  Northumberland,  was  put  to  di  r,^  *  VV^ 

tumuM  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.     Tlu*  curiooa  tm vm 

destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  having  been  igmted  bf  mm 

mischievous  boys.    A  substanti&I  stone  bha|i(«,«ithl 

of  suiRcient  size  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  tb« ' 

when  swollen  by  heavy  rains  and  the  meltiiiK  «f  i 

coimects  the  oUf  with  the  new  town,  whicli 

sive  market-place.   Tlie  present  church  is  neArlheuuIlM 

extremity  of  the  new  town,  and  it  is  suppOMM)  thai  Am 

was  formerly  a  church  in  the  old  to«rn.  of  which  iK»f» 

tiges  remain,     'llui^k  possesses  no  manulactum  «f » 

portance.  though  coarse  linens  and  saddlery  an  madta 

the  town  ;  but  it  has  a  well-supplied  market  on  3iHii|^ 

where  great  quantities  of  provisions  arc  1  onjrlrt  iajJm 

and  other  places  ;  and  there  are  fairs  ( 

April  4  and  5,   Easier-Monday,  "SNTiit- \ 

and  5,  October  28  and  29,  and  the  first  'luci^)  Ocik- 

ceniber  11.    Tlie  G/eat  North  of  England  }l»ti)n«r|aM 

a  little  west  of  the  town,  which  is  not  a  i  'v^vi^ 

but  a  burgage  tenure  borough  by  prescr. 

sent  two  members  to  parliament  in  t  i  i 

but  did  not  elect  representatives  v 

tjament  of  Edward  V  I.    At  the  tirai  v .  j-. 

Bill,  the  number  of  electors  was  50,  only  Gof  winal 

in  the  borougli ;  but  by  that  Act  the  town  waii 

one  member,  and  the  electoral  district  wasnudil 

prise  several  adjacent  townships,  of  which  tbej 

Sowerby.  an  extremely  neat  village  south  of  tiiei 

principally  inhabited  by  retired  tradesmen.    Tbn 

of  electors  on  the  register  in   1839-10  was 39.  > 

rounding  country  is  very  beautiful  and  sahibriflg^i 

the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring  rcsem 

i-outrh  and  Chelle'nhara.    Thirsk  is 

election  of  county  members  for  the  ^xjnii  luit 

population  of  the  borough  and  town  was  28115  ii 

3U20  in  1841,  including  Gl  pe»ons  in  Tliii*k  Us 

house  and  12  in  a  lent. 

Thome,  a  small  market-town,  in  the  ^Vr^l  i^iilln:.! 
wapentake  of  Slraltbrth  and  Tickhill.  IG  ■ 
don.  flTid  25  miles  .south  of  Yoik.     .\  |  i 
called  Thorne  ^Vaterside,  is  on  the  south  Itnnk  "'  ^  ■ 
a«id  here  are  shij),  rope,  and  timber  yanl«.  ind  «•»*'' 
merchandise.    The  tide  rises  tever:i 
thus  fitr  up  the  Don,  bringing  men  . 
from  London.     Sleam-boals  ply  bet^cc:: 
dally,  but  at  neap-tides  they  do  not  l 
Newbridge,  on  the  Dutch  ri\ir,  4  m  ' 
the  ea--t  side  of  the  town  tlieSlainl. 
15  miles  Ion?,  connects  the  Trent  uum  .m  w^ji"'' 
a  market  for  corn  and  agricultural  produce 
nesday,  and  Ihe  former  is  of  sufficient  imp 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  places  for  retutiiiOl 
prices  under  the  Com  Act  of  1842.     A  gre.i^' 
the  surrounding  country  was  once  a  mar^.  b-^ 
rendered   highly  productive   by  an  extensive   "* 
diiiinage    commenced     in   the    reign   of    CtiC^^ 
Conieliuft  Vermueden,  a  Dutchman,  who  caror^ 
«  numlicr  of  Ids  countrymen,    [.\xholjmk.)   T' 
of  this  immigration  is  not  yet  eHaeed  in  the 
families  slill  exist  who  trace  their  origin  to  I 
tors.     The  waggon   in  common  use   is  evii! 
and  is  not  found  beyond  a  limited  district,     i 
Thorne  comprises    10,84U  acres;  and  the  ) 
18-11  wajs  3307,  having  been  3779  in  ls3l.     1,. 
were  8411  houses  inhabited,  U8  uninhabited,  and  I 
in  1841,  711(3  inhabited,   123  uninhiibited,  and 
none  building.    The  town  is  lighted  witii  ga^.   "Tim* 
was  formerly  a  chape l-of-ease  to  the  pi^iat)  of 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  wa»  auide 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  funeral  party  riHT~~i 
marsh  (now  drained)  having  narrowly  escaped  «l»tfy*fr<r 
by  the  upsetting  of  the  boat.    The  livio;;  is  a 
curacy,  in  the  archdeaconr)-  and  diocese  of  W 
annual  value  of  117/.    The  Umtanaos  ootl  Bt{iUi> 
chapel-s,  which  are  licensed  for  tlu        '  '  -  • 
riagcs;    and  the  Methodists,   Indej 
have   also   places  uf  vm.hin       r 
children    educated    . 
Drook's  chiuity,    th'. 

re.spcetively   J7()5  and  iJoO.    Ihuniv  i*  t 
Poor-Law  Union. 


! 


d  northward  to  Custlcford ;  a  road  from  York  in 
luation  of  the  route  IVom  Manchester  to  that  city, 
tdingto  Malton,  and  then  dividing;  into  two  branches, 
ich  Ine  first,  which  is  now  called  Wade's  Causeway, 
portion  of  which  is  in  excellent  preservation,  twelve 
road,  paved  willi  flint  pebbles,  and  in  some  places 
.  more  than  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
d,  led  to  Dunsley  Bay  (the  I^kmm*  .Siwm*  of  Ptolemy  i, 

PVhitbv.  and  the  other  to  Scarboroufiih  and  Filey;  a 
from  York  over  the  Wolds  to  BridJington  Bay,  'with 
tch  towards  Hunnianby ;  and  a  road  leadinjj  towards 
toon  and  the  Spuni  Point,  which  perhaps  branched 
uie  last  mentioned  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and  from 
»  at  Londcsborough,  a  branch  formerly  called  Hum- 
Je*t  extended  southward  to  tlie  villa^  of  Brou.ejh,  on 
lumber,  opposite  to  Wintringham  m  Lincolnshire, 
^C  a  Roman  road  proceeded  southward  to  Lincoln. 
*  of  Roman  encampments,  as  we!!  as  of  Saxon  and 

r  '  iments,  may  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the 

|li)man  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in 
i  illy  in  York  and  its  vicinity.    Tumuli 
^  ins  arc  also  found  in  several  places. 

k  i.tiii  many  of  the  former;  and  of  the  an- 

'■  jod  to  be  Druidical  may  be  mentioned  a 

..Ullage  of  rocks  called  Bramhara  Crags,  atwul 
iies  north-west  of  Ripon,  which  trom  indications  of 
(i/ptiue  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Dniidical 
and  three  gigantic    obelisks  or  single  stones, 
e  Devirs  Aitows,  near  Boroughbridge,  which  some 
C^  be  Druidical.  and  others  of  Roman  origin.   The 
Roman  stations  were  at  Eboracum,  now  York  ; 
rtf  Catarractonuiti,  or  Cataractonium,  now  ('al- 
fnl)odunum,  now  Slack,  near  the  border  of  Lan- 
tiot  far  from  Halifax  ;  Isurium,  at  Aldborough; 
a.    little   bflow  the  junction  of  the  Aire  and 
►si.t>um.  at   Doncaster;  Olicana,   or   Alicana,  at 
alt-ariii,  at  Tadcaster;  Derventio,   at  Stamford 
'-'  *    Aldlij',  about  a  mile  north  of  that  place ; 
i-ondeshoroiigh  ;   and  Pra4orium,  at  Flam- 
w  other  stations  are  marked  on  tlie  Map  of 
I.  iiublished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
wledge,  which  also  indicates  the  probable 
,^ouie  Roman  roads  not  alhided  to  above. 
*^   Ls  known  of  the  state  of  Yorkshire  shortly  after 
^*">ntiou  of  the  Roman  dominion  is  that  it  formed 
^  We  British  kingdom  of  IXifyr,  Deifyra,  or  Deira, 
-     of  which,  as  well  as  of  Ella,  one  of  its  kings,  an 
'-^con  chief,  who  obtained  the  government  by  con- 
?   "Vrell  known  in  connection  with  the  circumstance 
l^i^iid  to  have  induced  Gregory  to  send  St.  Angustin 
^2  ompanious  as  Christian  missionaries  to  Britain. 
F*«3arlie8  of  the  Saxon  and  subsequently  the  Danish 
I      of  Norihumbria,  in  which  Deira  was  included, 
l^ciuently  with  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  it  generally 
mne  greater  part  of  Yorkshire ;  and  Bainea  ob- 
^^t  the"  Villa  Regia,  the  scat  of  the  Northumbrian 
^Conjectured  to  have  been  at  Osmondlhorp,  in  the 
^  Xeeds.     Of  the  historj'  of  the  kinE;doni  of  North- 
**»d  the  varying  governments  of  its  principal  divi- 
'^"neich,  or  Bemicia.  in  the  north,  and  Deifyr  or 
fnich  was  separated  from  it  by  a  vast  forest  in 'what 
_Vki&  county  of  Durham,  and  which  occupied  the 
N\  Or  Yorkshire  division  of  the  kingdom,  an  account 
in  under  NoRTHrMBKRLXND,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  318,  ;il9. 
wtefore  unnecessavy  to  say  much  of  the  history  of 
3*Uc  as  a  part  of  that  kingdom,  which  derivetf  its 
from  the  circumstance  of  lying  north  of  the  Humber. 
Unity  appears  to  have  Ijeen  introduced  here  about 
ifuGlS,  ciuring  the  reign  of  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
fh  who  with  one  of  his  sons  and  the  greater  part  of 
iuy  fell  in  a  great  battle  with  Pctida,  the  king  of  the 
jins,  and  Catlwallon,  or  Cadwallader,  king  of  North 
,  in  the  yearG33,  at  ILUficld,  about  seven  miles  east 
ocaster,  after  which  Osric,  a  nephew  cf  Edwin,  who 

rB  king  of  Deira,  restored  ])apaui;-.m.  He  was  de- 
and  Irilled  before  York  by  ( .'iidwallon,  who  ixmained 
^  '1*  -1  for  about  a  vear,  but  was  overpowered  and 
i  \   Cswald,  kfng  of  Bemicia,  who  resfoi-ed 

».Acd  his  residence  at  York,  and  completed 

le  church  which  Edwin  haA  left  unlini.-hedr.  He 
fcaled  and  slain  in  Shropshire,  in  G12,  by  Pcndti, 
aged  hia  dominions.  Tlic  subsequent  contests  for 
jgnty  of  Deira,  and  the  establishment  of  the, 
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Danish  power  there,  are  described  in  the  article  above  re- 
ferred to.  where  also  will  be  found  sufficient  details  of  tho 
history  of  this  district  down  to  the  time  of  Harold,  the  last 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kmj^.  During  his  reign  his  brother 
Tostig  invaded  his  dominions  under  Uic  circumstanceii  de- 
tailed under  Harola  H.,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  51.  52,  and  waa 
deftated  by  him  in  September,  1066,  m  a  great  battle  near 
Stamford  Bridge,  after  which  the  victorious  Harold  re- 
turned to  Yoik,  where  he  soon  aiterwards  received  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  William  of  N-  '",,., .|^ 
Of  the  events  which  followed  his  victory  at  Ha.-^  i- 

as  they  relate  to  this  county,  some  pailicularh  ._  ,„..d 
under  York,  which  city  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  gtruggk; 
between  tlie  Norman  invaders  and  the  inhabitants  ot 
Nurthumbrin,  together  with  the  Danes,  whose  assistance 
they  had  called  in.  So  dire  wa-s  the  vengeance  of  Wil- 
liam, that  for  the  space  of  many  years  after  his  successful 
siege  of  York  the  surrounding  country  lay  totally  uncul- 
tivated, becoming  the  retreat  only  of  robbers  and  wild 
bea-sts.  Yorkshire  is  called  Eurewu-kscire  in  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  and  appears  then  to  have  comprehended  very 
nearly  its  present  limits.  It  had  been  previously,  duiing 
the  Saxon  dominion,  sulxlivided  into  three  ridings,  or,  as 
they  were  originally  called,  Irithingt. 

In  tlie  year  1138,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  north 
of  England,  as  far  as  York,  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  defeated  near  North- 
allerton, at  the  famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  by  I  lie 
neiphbourinff  barons,  who  had  been  summoned  by  Thurs- 
tiin  the  ai-chbishon  of  York,  under  the  command  of  Ralph. 
bishop  of  the  Ch-kney  Islands.  Walter  rEspee,  nud  WiU 
ham  de  Albemarle.  One  of  the  next  important  eventa  iti 
the  history  of  the  county  was  the  siege  of  Piers  Gav«8ton, 
the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  in  Scarborough  Caiitle.  wliere 
he  W.1S  taken  prisoner  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Warren.  In  1.318  the  northern  part  of  the  county  wa* 
ravaged,  the  towns  of  Norllrallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scar- 
borough, and  Skipton,  were  burnt,  and  Hipon  and  many 
Other  places  were  pillaged,  by  tho  Scotch  under  Douglas 
who  escaped  to  Scotland  with  an  immense  booty  and  nu- 
merous prisoners.  In  the  fnllowin^  year  another  invasion 
of  the  Scotch,  under  the  eari  of  Mu'nay,  advanced  as  far 
as  York,  and  set  lire  to  the  wiburii*.  an  indignity  which  so 
roused  the  archbishop  of  Yoik,  that  he.  accompanied  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  and  a  great  number  of  clergymen,  col- 
lected an  army  of  about  H),(K)0  men.  and  pursued  Murray 
aa  far  as  Myton  on  the  river  Swale,  about  twelve  miles 
fi-om  York,  w'here  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  English 
were  thoroughly  routed.  From  the  number  of  clergy 
killed  on  this  occasion,  the  cngapement  received  the  iiame 
of  the  '  White  Baltle."  Shortly  alter,  m  1321,  ThoTnaa, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  the  leader  of  the  barons  who  took  arras 
against  Edwaid  II.,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Boroughbridge;  and  he,  with  seveial  of  his  party,  was 
shortly  afterwards  beheaded  at  Pontefract.  In'  1347, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Edward  lU.  in  his 
continent.al  wars,  David  Bruce  led  a  Scottish  army  into 
England,  and  devastated  the  country  as  far  as  York,  where 
he  was  checked  by  the  forces  of  Queen  Philippa,  whose 
court  was  then  at  York :  and  who,  marching  m  person 
with  her  ai-my  against  Bruce,  brought  him  to  battle  at 
NevilTs  Cross,  near  Durham,  where  he  was  defeated. 
Yorkshire  formed  also  the  scene  of  many  interesting  eventj* 
during  the  strutjgle  between  Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke, 
who  eventually  became  kincr  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  ; 
and  w  ho,  in  1300,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  landed 
at  Ravenspur,  or  Ravenspum,  a  port  situated  near  the 
Spurn  Head,  but  which  has  Ion?  since  been  washed  away 
by  the  sea.  He  was  immcdialcly  joined  by  several  of  Ihi: 
powerful  northern  barons,  and  he  marched  wcs-tward,  l)y 
Hull,  where  he  was  refused  admittance,  towards  Doncas- 
ter.  on  his  approach  to  the  metropolis.  After  he  had 
Bssunied  the  crown,  the  deposed  Richard  II.  was  confined, 
succcs.«.i\ely,  in  the  castles  of  I><''ds,  Knarcsborouph,  and 
Pontcfmct,' from  the  latter  of  wlvu-h,  after  his  '  V  '  ;. 
body  was  removed  to  London.  In  14U.*  one  of  i 
rncies  formed  for  the  t  ■-t"  ■  f  dcpiosinc,' Hevm  1 1  .,  ii 
Percy,  earl  of  Northn  ISIowbray.  cnrl  niarshal, 

and  several  other  novtli,...  i is  w:i<i  Iu'wI/tI  i.v  s-roon, 

archbishop  of  York ;  but,  thoug  h  they  i  iHitiy 

of  troops  to  their  rendezvous   at  Yoi  ^  some 

others  of  the  Ic-iders  were  artlVdly  drawn  into  a  confer- 
ence by  Ralph  Nevill,  eaii  of  W'estmorclaiid,  who  com- 
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Tn<»nrted  the  troops  sent  aj^ainst  them ;  and  the  inBurroc- 
tion  wa«  thiiK  slopped  hy  their  bein^  taken  priMiners,  and 
nfterwfii-ds  beheaded.  Percy  escnped  on  this  occasion,  but 
in  Febrnar)',  140R,  beintf  nsRin  in  arms,  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  the  baUle  of  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tadcaster, 
by  Sir  Thomas  llokcebv,  then  sheriff  of  YorkBhire.  Durini; 
the  long  war  betAveen  the  houses  of  York  and  I^ncaster  thits 
county  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events,  among 
which  was  the  defeat  of  Richanl,  duke  of  York,  by  the 
arnny  of  Queen  Marji^ret.  in  1400,  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, in  which  he  lost  hi*  life.  His  son,  Edward  IV., 
attacked  the  forces  of  Henry  VI.,  or  rather  of  Margaret,  in 
the  following  year,  in  this  county,  after  the  battles  of  Mor- 
timer's fross  and  Bernard's  Heath.  Having  reached  Pon- 
tcfract,  he  secured  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferrybridijc, 
and  posted  a  detachment  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
The  forces  of  Henr)',  under  Lord  Olittord,  forced  this  de- 
tachment back  with  jn-cat  9lauj;;htcr,  but  in  the  mean  time 
Edward  sent  another  nctachment  across  the  river  at  Ca-stle- 
ford,  about  four  miles  higher  up,  which,  approaching  the 
rear  of  Clifford's  army  unobserved,  completely  routed 
them:  Clifford  himself  fell  in  the  contest.  Edward  then 
crossed  the  river  with  his  whole  army,  crcectling  46,0(10 
men,  and  on  .Siniday  the  29th  of  March,  1401,  fought  tJic 
decisive  battle  of  Towton,  on  the  hii;h  ground  between 
Towton  and  Saxlon,  a  little  south  of  Tadcaster,  where  he 
routed  the  Lancaifterian  forces  with  a  slaughter  extraordi- 
nary even  in  that  sanguinary  war.  The  fugitives  ntlempted 
to  escape  by  Tadcaster-bridcfe,  but  being  so  closely  pursued 
M  to  be  unable  to  roach  it,  they  rroiised  the  I'lttlu  river 
Cock  with  Huch  precipitation  that  the  bodies  of  tJiose 
drowned  in  tlic  atk-mpl  formed  a  bridijc  lor  the  passage 
of  the  survivors.  The  total  number  slain  on  this  ocea^sion 
is  reported  to  have  been  3G,770.  including  many  leaders  of 
distinclion  ;  and  the  result  was  Ihat  Henry  and  his  queen 
fled  to  St;ofland,  while  Edward  advanced  and  took  posses- 
sion of  York.  Evcnt.s  having  once  more  turned  in  favour 
of  Henry,  Edward  fled  lo  ilolland  in  1470;  but  on  the 
14th  of  March  in  the  ibllowins  year  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, landed  atRavenspurn  with '2000  men,  and,  being  well 
received,  proceeded  to  York,  wtiere  he  planted  Ji  gjirrison, 
and  thence  majched  southwards  towards  London,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Bamet,  winch  established  him  on  the  throne. 
The  chief  event  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  rausing  and  defeat  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  northern  counties  against  a  land-tax 
which  had  been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the  ariuv,  and 
in  tlie  proposal  of  which  the  narl  of  .N'orlhumherlatul  was 
Bupposcd  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  His  residence  at 
Topilid'e.  near  Thirsk.  was  assailed  by  the  insurgents,  who 
killed  him  and  many  of  his  servants  ;  but  the  insurrection 
was  eventually  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  leadei-s,  among  whom  was  John  i\  Chambre, 
were  executed  at  York.  Another  of  the  chief  insurgents, 
Sir  John  Egremont,  escaped  to  Flanders.  In  the  following 
reien  an  insurrection  wa.s  raised  bv  Robert  ^ke.  Lord 
D'Arey,  8ir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  Thomas  Percy  (brother 
to  the  carl  of  Northumberland"),  and  other  powerful  pcr- 
Kons,  to  oppose  t)ie  sweeping  changes  involved  in  the 
suppression  of  monaslerie.i  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments; and  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 
objects  for  which,  professedly,  they  took  up  arms,  they 
styled  their  march  'The  Pilgrimage' of  Giace.'  They  mati'p 
m  unsuccessftd  attack  upon  Scarborough  C,%st!e,  but  took 
those  of  Pontefract,  York,  and  Hull,  and  persuaded  many 
to  join  their  standard ;  but  aOer  they  had  proceeded  south- 
ward to  Doncaster,  to  meet  an  army  sent  against  them  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  their  progress  was  im- 
peded by  the  Hon  being  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  nego- 
tiations wercenlered  into,  inconsequence  of  which  the  insur- 
gents dispersed.  Some  of  the  Icadei-s,  however,  attempting 
to  revive  the  insurrection,  were  subsequently  execuletl.  A 
similar  but  less  important  in.surrection  was  raised  in  1.^37 
near  Scarborough  and  Miilton,  mid  the  rebels  marched 
towards  Hull,  which  was  suddenly  invested  by  roval  forces 
under  Sir  John  Constable  and  Sir  Ralph  Eiliker,  who, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  for  several  days,  sallied  out  and  de- 
feated the  in!»urgent».  Shortly  allerwards  the  remnant  of 
the  insurgents,  under  Sir  Robert  Constable,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Hull,  nud  held  it  for  about  a  month,  when  they 
were  overpiiwered  by  thi'  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who 
took  Constable  and  the  other  Ivadere  prisoners,  aud  they 
were  subsequently  hanged  and  quartered.    A  third  insut'- 
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rection,  raised  in  the  same  neii;hboi 
d'lspersed  with  less  difficulty,  and  the  rin^- 
whom  was  Thomas  Dnie.  the  parith  clerk  olt 
Scnrborough,  were  taken  ain'  vd  »l  "V 

I  borough  Castle  was  sorpriseil  u  by  Ui 

during  Wyatfs  rebellion  in  1  it  wa»  j 

the  earl  of  Westmoreland  ai'  ;ay». 

Some  of  the  earliest  raov.....  in    '.hi-  . 

witich  Charles  I.  was  dethroned  took  y 
Charles  having,  early  in  the  year   1(J  i 
York,  where  his  adherents  flocked  to  him. 
garrisoned  by  Sir  John  Hotbani  for  the 
he,  in  April,  1642,  refused  to  atlrait  the  " 
demand  enb-auce.     Chailes  thereupon  dct 
forces  for  an  attack  upon  Hull,  and  samt 
hands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley  ;  bo| 
off  access  to  Hull  by  breaking  through  the 
Humbcr,  and  flooding  the  country  for  two  ml 
town,  which  thus  gained  time,  and  recc*-    -i  "^ 
in  July,  when,  by  a  vigorous  Htlack  u] 
king,  he  wa.s  compelled  to  raise  the  si-. 
few  months,  Charles  removed  from  \>:\  : 
he  made  Sir  Tliomas  Glcmham    povt 
the  earl  of  Cumberland  military  comm 
Tadcaster  and  Welherby  were  success: 
pailiamentarians,  and  Glemliam  was  deioatkH 
tacks  upon  the  latter  town ;  but  subsequent 
command  of  the  kinp's  forces  being  ;t 
Newcastle,  who  brought  strong  rein foi 
and  Tadcaster  were  taken,  and  the   p,ir!iamc 
received  other  defeats.     In  1643   Leeds  w«»  (l 
parliament  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  suImmj 
possession  of  Bradford,  where  he  wa*  besieged 
of  Newcastle,  who  failed  in  his  attempts  lo  ewi] 
by  storm,  but  subsequently  obtained  posseesiofl 
the  exhaustion  of  tht-  ammunition  of  the  £r.irriio 
escaping  with  a  patty  of  horse  by  cutti 
the  ranks  of  the  besieging  army.     In  t!i 
Henrietta  Maria  landed  at  Bridlington  vmUi  ai 
arms,  which  were  safely  conveyed  to  York,  fibtf 
maincd  three  months.    The  earl  of  Ne-^ 
a  marquis  for  his  services  in  escorting  [ 
wlien  she  left  York.     He  subsequenOy  dcuiiifii n 
Beverley,  and  laid  siege  to  Hull ;  but  thouebJMM 
the  siege  with  his  whole  Ibrces  for  ah  ■■'  •"  •* 
natural  advantages  of  its  position  enal 
hold  the  town,  and  at  length  to  mm- 
his  attempt.     In  the  following  y( 
a  battle  ngaiast  the  royal  forces  n<i'. 
with  the  Scottish  forces  of  the  earl  of  1 
York  ;  but  receiving  intelligence  of  the  ; 
Rupert,  tlicy  raised  the  sicjje  alter  it  I' 
from  April  19  to  June  30,  and  went  to  M 
n  view  of  meeting  the  royal  army,  which  lly^^''' 
taken  a  different  route,  arrived  at  York,    CoH* 
advice  of  the  marquis  of  Newra.slle,  Prine 
York  on  the  2iid  of  July,  to  give  liattlc  to  " 
tary  army,  by  which  he  was  completely 
structive  battle  of  Mait»lon  Moor,  m  wluch 
lives  were   lost,  chiefly  royalists,  and  the 
forces  obtained  pos.«cssion  of  more  than  100 ' 
soldiers,  and  the  artillery  and  stores  of  Ruport'o 
remnant  of  which  soon  escaped  lo  L.11 
marquis  of  Newcastle  fled  to  the  Con'  ■ 
ment  soon  ailerwarda  obtained  po; 
had  sustained,  in  the  whole  sieg' 
and  they  also  took  Tickhill  castle,  *" 
borougli  town  and  castle,  HelrasK 
of  Pontefract,  where   they  laid   i: 
castle.    The  place  was  relieved  i : 
course  of  that' year  the  parliamin      %        <    . 
town,  and  again  laid  siese  to  the  v   vtl,.,  v,  1,. 
obsliuate  defence,  surreiidf-Tpd  on   '     ■    '     ■' <4^ 
Scarborough  also  therr\  ri-;-   n  ,->i^ 

traded  defence,  but  boili  tuv.u  -:  .    c  •! 

into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  LJller  in 
Sandall  castle,  Bolton  cajjtlc,  aad  Skipton  i\aHt)e 
by  the  parliamentary  troops.     In  >.t« 

was  again  taken  for  the  king  by  '  r.^j 

endured  a  third  protmcted  'i' 
conducted  bv  Cromwell  liimM 
on  Ihe  25th  of  March,  104lt. 
Scarborough  castle  for  Uie  j' 
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ETeplembcr,  1G18.  l.ut  nboul  lliieL-  monllis  afler- 
il  siege  by  li  ited 

nd«sr  of  thi-     i,   :  ^      i  .  b^- 

itinoti*. 

I^Biibsequent  history  of  the  county  tlie  Jeading 
pe — »n  insurrection  i-ais.ed  in  the  VVust  Ridinp.  in 
(1663,  by  a  Iwriy  of  misguided  people,  led  by  old 
kitftiyftdldiersandutiiersdisallected  lo  the  reilored 
fcnt :  they  were  speedily  dispei'si'd  by  a  \xu\y  of 
k(l  militia,  who  atrackud  them  in  Karnley  Wood, 
w,  and  took  many  prisoners,  of  whom  twenty-one 
fc,,r,.,i  •  ii„.  ,M,.,,,i.  .r,, -,.,,,  Mh.  relwlliou  of '1745. 
''  .  the  inhabitants  of 

t;  :  „  uent ;   riots  in  1757, 

I  part«  of  the  county,  occasioned  by  the  introdiic- 
new  und  obnoxious  resTulations  respecting  the 
of  th»  miUtia ;  and  senous  disturbances,  occa- 
iefly  by  the  dibtressed  state  of  the  mamifactui-in;^ 
Bn  1812,  IHlf).  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the 
^  1842,  although  the  more  serious  outbreaks  on 
I  occasion  were  coulined  to  lAncashire. 
^  the  more  reumrkable  antiquities  of  Yorkshire, 
I  *'  f  the  city  of  York  itMilf,   are  the  re- 

t  infT  fortresses : — L'onisbrough  or  C'onis- 

t,^:.t,  ...>out  six  miles  west  of  Doucaster,  is  one 
lie«t  and  most  intereslintf  ruins  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
ihas  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a  tumulus,  which  is 
ive  been  raiMd  over  the  body  of  the  Saxon  leader 
wbo  fell  in  a  battle  with  tlie  Britons  near  this  place 
rycar  4N8  ;  Knaresborou^h  ca^^tle,  which  was  in  a 
IS  destroyed  during  the  civil  wan,  and  about 
which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  are  the  re- 
n  antient  camp— the  castle  is  supposed  to  have 
by  Serlo  de  Bur^h,  who  accompanieil  William 
«ror  from  Normandy;  PontelVact  castle,  the 
"loh  were  of  enormous  thickness,  and  which  for- 
ced seven  acres,  although  now  but  few  remains 
its  demolition  havinjj  been  effected  during:  the 
alth  by  order  of  parliament;  Skiptun  castle, 
ell  as  that  of  Pontefract,  was  erected  shortly 
(ortnan  conquest ;  and  the  castles  of  Cawuod, 
Great  Sandall,  Sheffield,  und  Tickliill.  All 
ve,  of  several  of  which  very  triflin/^  remains 
ere  in  Hie  West  Riding.  The  ]jrincipal  build- 
»-  '<■<•  in  the  North  Ridiii<»  were  tne  cjuilles 

I  on.    Mulpravc,   Pickerinji:,  llichmond, 

^t),  blKTitl-Huttun,  and  Skelton;  while  the  most 

>  castle  in  the  hjuA  Ridin;<  was  tliat  of  WretMle, 
«Rt  of  the  Percys.     There  are  also  a  fe\¥  an- 

laons  in  the  county  wiuch  remain  tenantnble, 
fcich  are  Temple  Newsorae,  near  Leeds,  and 
ftte,  near  Helmsley  ;  while  tlie  remains  of  many 
*  been  converted  into  fartn-houses.  The  number 
'maiibions  in  the  county,  especially  in  the  West 
Mlso  considerable. 

■aity  of  York  contained,  accuidinc:  to  Ilurtun's 
bn  Eboracvnse,  or  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
I  ftbotit  lOU  rclit>rious  houses,  of  which  14  wcr' 
■  priorieH,  7  alien  piiories,  13  cells,  and  28  houses 

>  '  - 1  ordera.  There  were  also  three  pre- 
1  iommanderies  in  the  county.  Of  the 
li-siuiTKMi  eslabhshments  manv  ruins  yet  exist, 
hicli  ai'c  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  principal 
»l)eys  are  those  of  St.  Mary's,  at  York ;  of  Foun- 
tslall.  Koehe,  and  Selby.  in  the  Weil  Riding ; 

pod,  Hievaulx,  and  Whitby,  in  the  North  Riding. 
■Maries  are  Bolton  and  Knarebborouc;h,  in  the 
mft',  Ciuisborough,  Mountgraec,  and  Wikeham, 
tJrth  Ridinfr:  and  Bridlington.  Kirkham,  and 
S  the  East  Ridmg.  Many  of  the  clnirehes  also 
riking  specimens  of  ecclesiasliraJ  architecture, 
;  of  them  contain  curiously  sculptiu-ed  anlient 
lere  are  in  the  county  remains  of  many  remark^ 
ht  chapels  and  other  small  cccle^iaslicnl  struc- 
li  '      '  '■'       '    ;  "V   '  ■■■nvatcd  in  an 

r.  .■;   a    curious 

:vi  I  in  ..,.i..w.,..  .,-, .  .ji .-,...  ^..  ..,.,.j;ut«d  founder, 
posed  to  have  iivtd  about  the  time  of  Richard  I. ; 
only  called  St.  Koberl's  Chapel. 
V  Hntory,  Directory,  aud  (Jasettetr  of  the 
York:  Lantrdale's  t,/i.,^r<nJ,{,-<il  Dirttonmy 
'we;  PhyxtnUanil  r  jhyofUrimt 

\  tlva  '  Library  of  I  •  =•-';'    Lewis's 

J.,  No.  1768. 


TofOfftttpkical  Diclumuru  uf  F.ns(laHd;  Parllainettianf 
Gazfttier  (^England  ,.  ,  Tuke's     '  a/ 

Survey   of  the   Nurlh    /i  Vorluhiji  i<i 

the  Society  for  the  Dihusiou  of  Useful  knuwledge; 
Greenouph's  (Jtiohgical  M\tp  qf  EvgUntd  und  Jf'alet  ; 
Priestley's  Ilhtoricul  Account  (jf  Nnvi^itbte  Piivrs,  CatmU, 
and  Railways;  M'CuUoch's  Statistical  Account  of  the 
British  Empire:  ParliaincHln.  ".  An  ex- 

tensive list  of  works  on  the  l*by  of 

V'oik*hire,  including  several  ^Mln.il  h.ivl  inu  luiisullcd 
for  this  article,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  (he  Beauties  of  England  and  IVatci.) 

Statwtics. 

Population  and  Occupations. — In  giving  the  stafistics  cv{ 
this  great  county,  wiiose  area  (u8,%  square  miles* ;  ib  liitlicr 
more  than  one-ninth  ClloB  pails)  of  the  whole  nrea  of 
England,  and  whose  population  (,l,5Ul,4t«);  is  between 
one-ninth  and  one-tcntli  (UKJ  piuisi  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  England,  it  is  f6rtiiii.-»te  that  its  three  divisioiih 
have  been  generally  treated  distinctly,  for  of  ;  ,,- 

thing  could  be  more  un^Uisfaclory  Ihwi  to  pr.  s 

of  facts,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  such  \W,.  .,  i.^,j.M,d 
separately  to  any  of  the  Kidin>r*.  The  rank  of  eaeli 
Riding,  taking  it  as  a  separate  euunty,  and  comparing  il 
with  other  counties,  and  the  proportion  of  its  different 
classes,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

W.  RiJio((.  E.  UUinj.  N.  UI.I.iie. 

1911.  ISSl.  ISSl.    IsTT 
Agrkulliual  Unnk,.  a!>      Hi      26  26 

eiiltnrat )     *        *        o  1/ 

IVniaMlaa  i>er  eruL. 

of     a^riinttliinil 

ctuwv 

T>v.  uf  Imdluf  nod 

mi<uuia>'l<inii^ 


23      19      18 


Do  utlii-r  clau 


}" 


m 


36 
24 


99 
9S 


SO    ao    s9 

^    sn    SH 

Tlie  number  of  males  agetl  20  years  and  upwards  em- 
ploj  ed  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  handicralT,  &c., 
was  as  follow.*  in  1S31 : — 

W,  K.  N.    Cilyin»l 

Bidloir.   RMiuf*.  RlJtnj;.  Aiiuty. 


I'.   Ill   lie 


■  ,,r  i-,nii  ..,T,i,i..,i„^  iHbniiwn 

jijing  UliOUti-Ia    1<> 

Tl.i-  - 

loruwlmu,  kr.    .    H,Mi 

-.1 .'«,6a5 

•  M  iv^imoS  Agf \U^>e6 

in 3Xi* 

rvM»U a. 167 


IIM4 


'Hie  return  of  occupations  under  the  census  of  184 1  is 
not  yet  published,  and  we  theretbre  give  the  following 
details  from  the  PopnUtion  Tables  for  iKll  : — 

Tlie  IVent  Piding. — In  the  three  wapentakes  of  Agbiiirg, 
Morley.  aud  Skyrock  respectively,  are  found  17,000, 2'2,0()(J, 
aud  2a,0()0  men  employed  in  the  maiuifaeture  of  woollen 
cloth.  The  places  most  eminent  in  woollen  fabrics  and  wor- 
steds are — tile  parish  of  Halifax,  containing  nearly  li.OiX) 
mensoemploved;  Leeds, iMOOinthelownand  liberty;  Bnid- 
foid,  79tX) ;  Almondliuiy  parish.  4rKK).  and  adjacent  toil) 
Huddersfield  ( worsteds  and  silks).  3700 ;  Kirk-Burton,  2400 ; 
Calveilev,  t21tM):  De\^*bu>y  jwrisli,  IBOf) ;  Bir»tal,  1700; 
Batley,  i4tK);  Kirk-llenlon,  1200;  and  Saddleworth,  about 
13iXt,  besides  the  same  number  employed  in  <'Otton  fae- 
tories.  In  the  ninnufaeture  of  thread  and  linen  goods, 
Leeds  employs  upwards  of  JKX)  men ;  Barnsley,  UKK);  the 
wapentake  of  Cluro,  about  HXHJ  men,  many  uf  whom  are 
at  Knareslwiough.  In  the  wapentake  of  Stamcliife  and 
Ewcross,  about  23(X)men  aie  employed  in  hnen  and  cotton 
fabrics:  in  Staincross  wnpentake.  about  1(X>0  in  woollen 
and  linen  promiscuously  ;  in  Ripon  liberty  are  about  100 
linen  weavers.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  hardware  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  wapentake  of  Straflorlh  and  Tiekliill. 
Rotherhara  being  mostly  oicupied  in  the  foundiy  and  heavy 
goodtS  ti'^d  Sheffield  in  edgt'-tuols.  to  which  it  now  adds 
silver-plated  furniture  for  the  table,  and  a  varie*v  "i  "ti'  •»■» 
in  such  profusion,  that  the  entire  parish  ol  '  r 

Hallanishirc,  contains  as  ni;uiv  men  so  crnpl' 
niincham  ithclf,  nor  is  th.  c  of  artic 

similar.     In  the  other  town  .  iKinenareiii  -d 

OS  brass-foundei^,  button-uiakeii-,  die-sinkers,    makers    of 

•  ri.fl  niN'n  of  »lv-  i-nnrrt T  ^r,   <r,„are  mili>«  J'V*  nu«  riartly  »Kt«  n  1U»   \\m 
'<  hilloviuK  Utile*,    ■i'-ronliui;  la  tli<^   HoTviti^ 

',  xvotilci  latlic  Wt^it&lillo{U  U:6;    ka«. 
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-tools,  and  grinder)*  in  large  proportion,  malcere  of 
files,  -fiic-iron?,  fenders,  forks,  table-knives,  hurt-prcssers, 
kiiife-bludes,  mouklei^,  rnzor-srailhs,  razor-case  niakeis, 
ring-makers,  saw-stniths,  Bcale-cuttcrs,  makers  of  scissors 
and  sfrows,  scylhe-ifiinders,  sheer-steel  and  sheer-makers, 
silver-smitlis,  'silver-plftters,  sj)ade-makers,  spring-knife 
g'riiiders,  fetool-cflsters,  siecl-forgci's,  stct-l-burners,  rollers 
and  dmwers  of  steel,  slove-^ratc  makers,  tillers,  turners  in 
wood  and  ivoiv,  type-founders,  and  white-metal  smiths  in 
all  11.000;  and  at  Bradfield  and  Eecle^field  tire  about. 
1000  men  employed  in  similar  oocupalions.  Carpela  aie 
made  at  Dewbbnry ;  glass  and  earthenware  at  Witchwood 
and  other  places;  and  about  200  nailors  find  employment 
at  Dartun  and  its  vieinit}'. 

Tlie  Eiist  Riding  would  be  entirely  agiicultunil,  if 
ITie  town  of  Kin?s1on-upon-Hull  (with  its  suburb  Scul- 
coates)  did  not  contain  the  manufactures  indispensable  at 
an  active  sea-port,  about  100  men  btiiijj  there  employed 
in  making  ropes,  sail-cloth,  and  g.aekinp,  and  in  preparing 
colour?.  Boilers  for  steam-engines  are  also  made  at  Hull, 
but  this  manufactory  is  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

The  Cili/  of  York  contains  nearly  200  men  employed  in 
linen  manivficture, and  eighteen  comb-makers;  the  brush- 
makers  are  entered  above  as  handieralt?.. 

Tlic  North  RiJiit'T  may  be  deemed  entirely  agricuttnra], 
the  manufacturers  inserted  in  the  list  beitiv  weavers  of 
linen  yarn,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  the  produet  of  do- 
mestic industry.  These  weavei-s  are  much  scattered  :  123 
at  Hutlon,73at  Appleton-npon-VViske,  02  at  Osmotherley, 
■18  at  Northallerton,  27  at  Thornahy,  2r>  at  Harrowby,22  at 
Sowerby,  21  at  nurton-npon-Yare,  and  20  at  IJroughton. 
At  Startforth  is  a  vciy  limited  raanufaclurc  of  cai-pcting  ; 
at  Whit  by  and  Whitby-Slrand  about  !H>  men  are  employed 
in  makine:  sail-doth  and  sack-cloth,  and  17  in  the  delicate 
manufacture  of  jet  ornaments. 

If  the  rcfristcred  baptisms,  marriaffcs,  and  deaths  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  {xipulation  as  in  1801, 
the  population  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  under-raeJitioned  yeiu-s, 
would  liave  been  as  follows  : — 


The  following  table  distini?ui»bes  the  nrtwh^'rof  < 

W,  Kiilioe.  T.  mdlnc. 

Half^    Peaulca.  MalM.  FriaalM.  ^  ' 


tiion  of  tii« 
cent, :    Ihs 


•'.■UtZ 


1570 
IGOO 
!U.'tO 
1(>70 
17tX) 
1750 


W.  RidiD4.        E.  Ridini!.         N.  Ri.liue.    City  K:  Aiaity. 


172.934 
211,«Wi> 
241,G!;n 

***  i  ■ 
U2....  ... 


58,08G 
<i0  018 
(50.0  IS 

!'  !  X- 

>....17 


110.799 

1  it».otjr> 

113.330 
121,052 
1211.282 
1 1D.548 


11,664 
14,4«0 
17,161 
17.552 
17.717 
17,703 


Tlic  population  actually  enuraeratcd  at  Uie  following 
deceanial  periods  was  as  under  : — 

W.  Rid'ms.        t:.  Riding.  N.  RUHt.    Gilvk  Ainaty. 

hSOl         .'>6rj.-2«2       110.!V.)2  158.225  24.303 

1811         «rj5.l>42       134,4^17  lti!1.39l  27,304 

1«21         HtH,274       1.74.010  187,452  ;*i,451 

1831         070,3.50        16S,8'.J1  11)0,756  33,362 

1841      1,154.101       104.U36  2(H,122  38,321 


8?     rl80l-ll  16 

jS-fliail-21  22 

r;:  8  11821-31  22 

I  l'°V  18.31-41  18-2 


16 
14 
10 
15-4 


11 


12 

12 
17 
83 

n'est 
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19-.M  I'l 

Isn     i-...r  -     •>>.■,  ..V- 
ISil     b'.i.l'M    i'.^.Mi 

From  1801  to   l^ .  ,     , 

incivased  .588,810,  or   104    \.rer 
83,944.  or  75  per  cent. ;    the  North  Hidinff 
percent.;  and  tlie  City  and   V 
Tlie  total  increase  of  the  svh' 
percent.     In  the  three  year  J^il' 

portion  of  marriages  to  the  p  i»  uaderj 

Wcfit  Riding  .  .  1  i"  "i  '' 

East  Riding  .  .  .  I  in  n-/  ±  i,,  JH  I 

North  Riding  ,  .  1  in  136  I  in  »4  I 

England        .  .  .  1  in  127  1  iii  31  II 

In  the   same  three  years,  the  proportion  p« 
persons  married  under  21  ye;i  West' 

women,  20-57;    men,7'43:  -^omttii 

men,  3-03:     North  Riding— .^oiiu.i.    I  .  .il 
"Ilie  Census  Returns  of  1841   jrive  the  btrth-pl, 
population :  the  following  is  an  abstract  : 

Buto  lit  lliv 
Coiitilv. 

West  Riding  1,005,453 

East  Riding  174,240 

North  Riding  188,48-1 

City  &  Ainsty  :H7«:J 

rrapuTtJon  per ' 

West  Riding  92:1 

East  Riding  893 

Noi-lh  Riding         923 

City  and  Ainsty     907 

The  number  of  foreienera  and   British  alyllil 
abroad  was,  1 137  in  the  West  Riding,  or  1 
East  Riding.  431.  or  2  per  1000;  in  tlie  Noi^ 
altogether;  and  in  the  Ainsty,  Stc.,  00.  The 
1000  of  persons  whose  ages  were  not  specified ' 
West,  10  in  the  East,  :md'5  in  the  Nortii  RidiiuK 
Ainsty.    'Hip  imniisrralion  into  the  West  Riding  H 
rently  less  than  in  other  counties  ■■  ^ --     --."•.■.iunm* 
predominant;  but  if  the  East  and  f.aJI« 

distinct  conntiea  of  theraselves,  Wi,..  _ ^.tuia* 

real  extent  of  immigration  into  the  West  Ridi^< 
then  be  shown.  u^^i 

Tlie  number  of  pei-aoiK  to  a  square  mile  ia  BW*| 
448  in  the  West,  174  in  the  East,  and  99  id  ^^ 
Ridinj.   and   about  445  in  the  City  and  Ain^; 
Population  Returns  for  1841  the  nura'ber  of  i 
f  o  be  19C  in  the  We»t,  187  in  the  East,  and  192 1 
Riding,  and  48  in  the  City  and  Ainsty ;   and  II 
tion  is  separately  given  for  768  scpanUt  pli 
West,  400  in  the  East,  and  603  in  Uie  Nortn  1 
for  75  places  in  the  City  and  Ainsty.     Tlie 
of  eacn  hundred  and  Ixirough,  iii  1841,  fori 
of  the  county,  is  shown  in  tlie  following  tabl«t— ' 

Riding. 
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78 
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C4 
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lialjilixl. 
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Mori. )  , , 
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Slcyrarls           .  , , 
SlaindilTand  Ewcron  , , 

SlaiiicroM        ,  , , 

StraflijiU)  k  Ticlchin  ,  , 

'  Doiicaatvr 
'^J)aaicMter 


tr)4,0'i0  4l,970  3,ir4 

84,540'  j.5ir      303 

2i:,Gii)\  .•«,7.J.'      819 

I,-?,-)  .IdOafljiiSa  5,23,3 

:  ■  "      r.ififi     4T\ 

',72-1      372 

.001  1,191 

,703     30) 

l-'-2-t,072 

(Ijbetlv)    „J,4J0    ;J,02:J      217 

(Borou^^)      l.Ginl  2,U40      li&i 

.  rSoke),   10,730        3i^         14 


tUuruugli;:  21,-i:U31,62C2,;J7(i 
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4 
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Hnlc*. 


21 .5<i8 
114,<j% 

3fi,818 

23.714 

94,11;; 

6,0:.c 

4,781 

73.TU& 


2,2»1 514.  lilt 


Femnles. 


109,-180 
13,J 

21  ,-12: 

147,85<- 

18,7-6 

25,107 

.Vi,115 

'il  ,1>% 

S4,4;>'6 

fl,475 

5,074 

604 

76, 'J^) 


579,981 


f>r 
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L'nder 
90  Venn 


MaIhi.   Fenuks  MfiVt    iFViMtlf 


220, 2'20  56,020  j.i,27s54.'- 

27,^0%  fi,l-'57    6.157    '-- 


SO  Tern 
ami  H|>ic»tit«, 


2!)  2.. 

3<3.t'.-^    ^.o"-. 

tj0,4;(;  12,5.M> 

72,9ft.T  17,'JOl 


15,701' 


I8e,5;ift4.i.:'i'- 

12, Ml 

1(),4J3 

1,744 

152 ,  <)J4 


1.151.101 


ll,.-i40 


it 


35 


'2B2.'iJ'.  ;±£>.iri>  101. luM  ,^/.tw.  iJ»S>i 


■a         .    (Wajieiitake^ 
ng       .  „ 

I  Wapentake : 

.-■';     ...n  „ 

wu-L"  *  oil  )| 

■Mi  W«p«til*kt : 

h 

U 

Oibirc        (^WajieiiiaUc; 

ud  Demrrnt  ,, 

( ni>roU)rli  oriti 
'y  lUbeniea   . 

,Tawti 
'"^'•^'"■.ICmifityofilir 

(Town    . 


I 


TutaL 


11)1,;,  1-10 

09,0  so 

56,!»0fl 
61.330 
04,740 
46,600 

&4.300 

;'i '  - ,  ^  7 1  > 

■■i\,7.i» 
lin,G40 

ni,3jo 


2,436 
4,07'.i 

1,»66 

1  ,m9 

S,77.J 
1,525 

3,570 

l,7b8 
1,434 

l,S-«» 
1, 947 

719 
39, 6« 


63 
114 

8J 

16!* 

57 

64 

.V> 

bd 

148 

320 

IS 


1,697 


1(1 

4 
9 
3 
11 

li 

!35 


430 


1J.8IS 
10,319 

4,R50 
4.676 
13,503 
3,901 

B.iU 
4,CJ7 
3,708 

4.5*53 
5, OKI 

4,0Bi 

19.50.S 

1,716 


M.OJS 


G,:.'f.6 
10,!:i 

4,633 

4, 44  J 
14,  Mr, 
3,64s 

8,86.> 
1,429 
3,(,'li 
4,7(;7 
•4.73a 

4,587 

2-2,0^4 

1,W8 


9S,918 


9,593 

9,118 

•.'8.43'J 

7,549 

17,350 
»,086 
7,330 
y,3(9 
0,822 

8,671 

41,62') 

3,311 


1U4,936 


4,226 
2,12i 
0,oni 
1 ,7J5 

3,flo0 
2.013 
1,7W 
2,088 
•'  2 '9 

1,7CR 

8.5i)i; 

77J 


&.I47 
•i.06:i 
«,'25:i 
l,«i77 

3,942 
l,Of>.i 
l,74.t 
2,187 
5;,  095 

l,bSij 

8,078 

704 


43,07'J 


2,0fii 
2,551 

7,4ii 
2,140 

4,520 
2,6J4 
1,08.3 
2,4'J4 
2,855 

2,316 

ll,06» 

944 


43, 27H  32,93 


2,;(77 
R.ti,-*:? 
l,'J7l 

4,023 

l,H7li 
a,5»»U 
2,1.13 

2,701 

I3,n.'.b 

1.0C4 


12,aiJ 
19,602 

0,»47 

«,7l'.-< 
ii,04-i 

14,71U 
ft, 707 

7,(1(17 

j»,77(; 

0,111 

7,950 

31,»71 

8,227 


i5,(J40  174,2W 


241 

S38 

376 

320 

3,;i!i7 

2bC 

2,040 

3'J3 
573 
711 

721 

0,75H 

317 


■iO.bOO 


Norlh  Hiding. 


I 


(TAPKNTAKK.  kc. 


jjT«      (WapentAke) 
»    .        .  » 

>ld  . 

Host 

■ion  .    J 

iiig-  Ly  the  (  V^'itpentake) 


fLilfcrty) 
(IJiitougU; 


AREA. 


i:ii;:lM)i 
StniuUi 
Acr«s. 


nouses. 


habited.     ^J 


Totelt 


51.500  2,003 

97,010  2,9ii2 

115,6701  4.271 

49,010^  1,646 

198,6401  3,546 

3:.s.:'0|  1,427 

r.:i,7S0  2,'2Rs 

161,610|  8,065 

[116,330,  3,fi7a 

[  79,24o'  4,000 

142, 570 '  3,. 184; 

t2l,!»:0    3,027 

43.320    3,251 

2,3101       817 

2,160l  2,101 


154 
101 
154 

bo 
254 

m_ 
122 

396 

KiG 
179 
30.1 
34 
105 


fURSONti 


AQKS. 


'PERttONsWiKN 


Mule*. 


6.043 
7,274 
I0,9HI 
3,773 
6,329 
3,389 
5,428 
7.193 

8,004 

10,220 
fi,60l 

n,9 

6,059 
1,674 
4,359 


PeiouUss. 


T»t*i 

«ir 

P«|->U1U. 


l'u<lrt 
20  yeM», 


SuYun 


Mal«»    Fumnlf*    Malrt.   PvdwU* 


4,980 
7.110 
I0,ii76 
i.iai 
{>.47»1 
3.. 3.13 
5,510 
7,284 

8,480 

8,2U2 
y,so» 

7,8-10 
2,118 
5,701 


1.282,870  42, 385|2,052J21K)  |l00.482  lo3,640 


10,0^5 
11,38-1 

21,h2:i 
7,747 

16.808 
6,722, 

I0,9J4| 

14,479 

16,550 


2,277 
3,342 
4,9i9 
1,807 
3,'J81 
1,580 
2..3a9 
3,377 

3,686 


20,064  4,499 

16.R96  3,965 
1'.»,72b!  4,4»3 
13,S99'  a, 920 
3,!192|  S96 
19,060,   1,989 


2,256 
3.164 
4 ,  862 
I,fiI3 
3.932 
1,490 
2.411 
3,243 

3,675 


2.76a 
3,932 
U.020 
l,96f- 
4,34s 
1,809 
2.839 
3,818 

4,378 


4,s&ii  a.m 

3,757  4,C39 

4,401  5.435 

3,302  3,139 

b62  978 

2,150  2,370 


intliU 
(Vtkuly, 


2,7241 
3,946! 
0,014 
2,161' 
4,J47 
I,ii43 
3.102, 
4,041| 

4, 8111 
S,59l| 

5. 

4,:..jo 

1,2.^6 

3.r.5i: 


0,-2-l4 
13,701 
20,947 

6, 792 
14,604 

5.517 
10,350 
13,784 

15.610 
75,650 


.'1,460 
9,183 


RSe- 


781 
623 
878 
055 
2,304 
205 
29^ 
695 

940 

4,407 

523 
€13 
f^Ol 
f)A2 
877 


204.122.4e,''2-'l45,572  .')4, 160  5S, 068  188,484  15,638 


Chy,  and  AinHy  of  thf  C'tijf  f>/  Vor/t, 


[City)   . 

Aimlv 

Kpie'City 


ARE\. 


EngH»h 
Acre). 


2.720 

I  49,720 


52, 140 


HUUSES. 


PEK80M?. 


In- 
bablted. 


S.7C8 
1.W4 


7,7  lit 


190 
8.') 


27.". 


D  Totals    3,C»10,5U»  316,09«  23,522  3,079  788,703  802.687 


lf«lir*.  mnnidiM. 


1.1,3991    15,443 
4,7741      4,708 


661    18,173'    20,T4fi 


Totnl 

or 

PewOtit. 


28,842 
9.479 


•■j^gsi 


WYoairt. 


Mulc«.     FvinalM, 


5.042 
2,150 


7.792 


«,253 
2,024 


'20  Y»9t* 


rCKSONS  HORN 


M«Im-     PvmaW- 


7,757       9,IH0 
2,624       '2,681 


8,277 


10.3S1      11,871 


1,49 ly48«  390.160  879,.'J06  403,643  423,.'?81  l,4G2,S»6i;  12fi,514 


Co  II  Illy, 


35,724 
0,050 


34,783 


BUk- 
kbctv. 


3,118 
420 


3,538 


s  number  of  inhabited  houses,  fee.  in  1831  vas  as 

.'s : — 


Btnted  hotiscs  . 
nUics  .  .  . 
UB«9  building  . 
lues  uninhabited 


w. 

nitllng. 
liM.»,480 
1U8.64« 
1.076 

12.147 


r. 

RiHiiig. 
32,681 

268 
1,970 


N. 
Rill  In;;. 

3H,im 

40,760 

117 

2,020 


Aiiutr- 

fi*l>4 

770-1 

74 

453 


1831    and    1»41    the    nvimber   of    inhabited 

■  whole  county  increased  from  19"3  lo  V-^'^  V'-'^' 

iiiaiMiiints;  and  the  number  ofpereons  to  each  house 

1^  5-0  instead  of  51.    The  total  increase  of  ho^wes 

B  per  cent. 


County  Hxjiemes,  Crimp,  S^r. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  :— 174H-4U-;%  (aanuril  ;ivt<rftge>.  West 
Ridifuc.  20.218'. :  FuV,  4nu^. ;  Noilh,  f/TjSil/. :  in  ITTlJ, 
West 'Itidinji.  ,    Ea»t,  11.030/.;   North,  12,702/.: 

in     17ai-4-5  .   West    RiduiR.    6G.(i'J5/. ;     East, 

I5.4Uii/. ;  Noith,  18.8«JU/.  The  suruB  expended  in  the  fol- 
lowiiiji;  ycai^s  and  the  rate  per  head  are  given  in  the  su\»- 
joincnl  tables : — 


IHOl 
IBll 
1821 

l&il 


W.  Ridlnij. 

£18(5,4W 
.'V28,113 

•J7;i,:yn 

274,58<j 
245,076 


Z.  RlJlas. 

£41,388 

83,752 

97.522 

100,970 

08,182 


;n.  RUHng. 
£48.702 
70.flW) 
K2.03K 
83.501 
58.:W8 


Y  O  R 


llate  per  head : — 

W.  niJiii^'.  E.  TMin-. 

1801  6.V.  7'/.  7».  ')'{. 

1811         10    0  10     4 

1821  6     {)  10     6 

1831        5   7  y  10 

18-11  4    7  6     3 


N.  RMlnz- 
G*.  1</. 


In  each  of  the  following'  years  ciiditii?  2jth  Murch, 
the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  wns  aa  under  : — 


1830 
1837 

isrw 

1830 
1840 
l»4l 
1842 


>V.  U  Mir:.-. 

2-20,  iZ'} 
197,380 
170.010 
2fX),'il3 
203.5112 
217.217 
24r).G7U 
264,654 


r.  KUliu);. 
I'.k-J.Ul 

81,2<ir) 
70,446 
6G,33f) 
(J1.024 

C7,rKr.j 
07.orrt 

GH,lft2 
72.IW 


N.  Itiilins 

i75.8]0 

C8.8C1 

fil.o:w 

50,013 
53..337 
53,IH2 
m.3ii2 
58,308 
01,031 


e  tol^l  difference  in  the  sum  expended  in  1834  and 
1812  was  7135/.  in  the  West  Riding,  29,313/.  in  the  East, 
and  22.748/.  in  the  Noith  Riding.  From  1838  to  1842, 
there  wsu;  a  gradual  increase  in  the  exi>endil.ure  for  relief 
in  the  West  Uidinjjc.  the  difference  betsvecn  18,37  and  1842 
aniounlinij  to  an  increase  of  85,044/. ;  but  there  was  a 
savinp  in  law  charges  of  657G/.  on  a  comparison  of  1842 
with  1834.  The  fluctuation  in  the  expenditure  for  relief 
in  the  other  two  Ridings,  in  the  years  ending  Lady-day, 
1834,  1837,  and  1842,  is  shovvn  in  t^he  table.  The  number 
of  Poor-I-aw  Unions  is  18  ia  the  West  ("population,  in 
1841,  7!tO,751j,  9  in  the  East  [population  180.218),  and  14 
in  the  North  Ilidins  (iwpulalion,  I81>,3j7k  consequently 
there  remain  nmriy  parishes  under  local  Acts,  including 
Leeds,  Hull,  Ripon,  and  several  nnal  districts.  The  popu- 
hition,  &c.  of  each  Union,  and  tlie  expenditure  for  relief 
and  maintenance,  for  the  year  ending  23lh  March,  1842,  are 
shown  in  the  following  taule  : — 


Name  of  Uniaa. 

ViisT  HlIilXO. 

Mr.Tlf.nl        .  . 

li>-inl.iirv       .  . 

I r...Ur       .  . 

li  ■l.uall  UUrkiW 

Cn.ilr        .     .  . 

Il^lil'.ix     .      .  . 

iiuii<U!i>nui>i  . 

Kfiflilv    .      .  . 

UmI'i'tIi  ini    . 

s-.|'...t^U        .  . 
>.|i.N    .... 

S-llk-  ...  . 

Slu-m.-lil    .      .  . 

Skii'liiil    .      .  . 
riinriiK     ... 

\V,.licl1cl<l     .  . 

Worll.-y    .      .  . 

Ua>t  RiniMO. 

Jlovrrlajr        .  • 

JIri4niii£toir  .  . 

UrkftiiM  .     .  . 

How  ilea        <  • 

I'liUinxlon     .  • 
r<Kkliiii;t':in 


Pu|>uljillau     No.  uf 
in  1811.      Pnruhei. 


iW.713 
X'.-WO 
3l,t>tS 
I2.6J6 
lO-t.175 
lUT.HO 

3(5,  i:3 
;, *.>".• 

•t,$:io 

1  A.I  DO 

85.«7fl 
2S.73* 
1.>,:U6 

2.),Sli 

18.957 

16,829 
H.»i 
8,G77 
l}.43i 


HciilcMiXes     .     .     .       .tA.ai? 


Yufk        .     . 
NnRTn  RiDiNo. 

Kji.^iiii^W'oiiIfl 


I'li'k.-iiiii; 

IJ.rili        .  . 

Ui.l.fM'.na  . 

>     '         •lOUjll 

-.,1.     ..Iry  . 

l!.i:V.       .  . 

Witabjr     .  . 


9.1)13 
47.779 

6.596 
ll.'il!:; 
1«,M3 
12,010 

9.M7 
'.21, 949 

I0,2ftt 

Va.iji 
21.303 

)S.630 

tiO.luO 


20 
11 
6( 

7 
13 
I'O 
94 

6 
11 
27 

3 
S4 
31 

4 
47 
13 
IT 
13 

X 
i» 
43 

40 
27 
47 
IK 
4-i 
70 

23 

s-i 

27 
48 
41 
68 

4a 
sa 

7 
41 
33 
28 
42 
X.> 


Ari!a  in 
Acrc». 

36,«« 
107,340 

aj.KSo 

3A.Hr4 

IS.fMO 
3.1,534 

7;i,5G3 

ao,2io 

AO.fiWi 
47,4!H) 
M'J.OJU 

10,9^ 

:i,2&4 

'  37,77* 
73.M0 

77.800 
13,410 

104,820 
67.131 
5tl.S!41 

107.341 
3S,ll9 

(W.mo 

65.998 

41,B40 
60.710 
S'l.OtW 

UWs<l 
92,570 

1 13,3-'0 
60.7.-16 
«e,5il0 
7I,»40 
72.2f«S 

'  69,973 
63.:i9e 


hxticDilea  in 

Hriirr  of  llio 

t'oar, 

if  19.241 
11..167 

3,09 

16,927 

7.470 

2,993 

7.<48 

1,1»71 

6,131 

6*il 
20.721 

9.775 

4.^7 
11.566 

5,067 


5, if.  I 
i.iifj 

4.';97 
3,511 
fi,l)4S 
S.fiftl 
-4,175 
10.5'Jr 

3.097 
2.9.G 
3,<90 
3.027 
3.534 

jxa 

4.040 
9Jti6 
2.799 
4.0:w 
8,275 
3.430 
3,610 
4,791 


The  numbcT  of  persons  relieved  in  the  county  during 
tliu  quarters  ending  I..ady-day,  1841  and  1842,  was  as  fot- 
Jows : — 

K.  Ridioit.    '  N.  RlillnK. 

1S41.         1H42.         1H4].         1842. 
1.260        l,4fi3         l.urS        3,0>l 

11,946       12,619  11.6I7       l:>a73 

HS"!      «6.14I       I3,«0«       I4,0N       )S,6?2       14..127 


3M\        3.824 


:.643 


4,100 


i«)M  .        »       .    ^14U1C  iri57,frll  X43,9(l))  X45<ii50   ^4:V^6  JC4ifi2S 


The  proportion  in  1841  of  the  total  nunjbcf  if  j 
to  the  total  poputalion  w«a  8  per  cetil.  m  imdto 
ivhich  is  1  per  cent,  leas  thmn  the  avetafit  (or  I 
In  the  Wesl  Ridine:  there  were  ©64  lunVtiei 
chargeable  on  the  poor-rate  in  Aui^ust,  I'MS; 
Riding  173;  and  m  the  North  Rjclir--*"^ 
there  were  3879  bastard  children  in 
charijcfthle  on  the  poor-rate;  in  *' — 
the  North  Ridinsr,  l.^iOG;  beinp 
1.30;  and  1  in  127  of  the  total  y^^,.. 
proportion  was  1  in  21.'>.  The  rn 
birtlis  in  IS:*),  in  the  West  Riding.  '- 
the  total  number  of  births  in  that  year  ;  i 
21)2,  or  I  in  17;  and  ia  the  North  Ri 
14 :  the  proportion  for  England  beinff  1 
ber  affiliated  in  1834-5,  in  "the  Wc»t  Ri^! 
the  East  Riding,  233:  and  in  the  Nortli 
18;j.5-G  there  were  405  affiliated  in  tiic 
Ka£t,  and  184  in  the  North  Ridinjr-  1"  '" 
number  of  illcjfilimate  children  re;?istered  » 
Ridine  was  .3382,  or  3-4  to  1000  inhabitant*:  ia 
and  Herefoidsiii re  (which  with  Lancashire  were 
other  cmi!i!i-><  ihat  made  a  return)  the  propvr 
IIKK). 

W.  Bidln;. 
Annual  value  of  i'eal\ 

properly    assestjed  I  p.y  oqo  dofl 

to  theprnperty-taxr-"^^"^*^ 

in  1815      .      .     .' 


E,  HiAlai. 


£i.igo,aas( 


Torltthin. 


°:l 


£3,.55o,28l 
£1,717.156 


Property  assessed  tol 
occupiers  .      .      .1 
Protits  of  trades  pro- 
fessions, &c. 

In  l82."j-6  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the ' 
scripticns  of  property  assessed  to  the  county  i 
w.  Hi.iii.8.      E.  ayim, 
I^nd   . 

Houses         .         . 
Mills,  factories,  &c. 
Manorial  proiits,  &c. 

The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  rcaJ  prop 
In  the  p<ior-rate,  the  amount  levied  for 
were  as  follows  in  1841  :— 

W.  Rldinf.  r..  RUia; 

Landed  property  £1,449,007     £700.942    £8 

Dwelling-houses  .     1,414,800        271.258      B 

All  other  kinds  of  property   400,995  79,007 


62-7 

C5-2 

27'2 

295 

81 

21 

20 

3-2 

Total 


Levied  for  poor-rates  in 

1841 
Rntc  in  the  pound  on 

the  annual   value  of 

real  i)roperty  a^Kessed 
Total   annual   value  of 

real  property  for  each 

inhabitant 
Annual  \alue  per  acre 


£3,'23^1.802  £1,11 1.817  SUM 


£320.211      £83,0ia     & 


U.  Ud. 


U.Sd. 


i 

on 


£2  17    7    £1  15  10 
0  17    !i       0  19  II 

The   county-rate   levied  at   different   periarfs,  mi 

fmncipal  disbursements  of  the  same,  are  shomi  io*'''. 
owing  tabic  ;  though  not  much  reliance  caabephM 
some  of  the  items  in  the  carUer  years: — 

1801. 


tiieome  .- 


l-i. -    - 

llii.l2K»i— 

Wi<i,|  Killing  . 

FjisI  RiJinif   . 

><<rUi  RidlDa' 

WMt  Ridinif  . 
East  Riilliit;  . 
North  KlUiii;; 


1.858 
4X5 


C.758 
2,H3l 

:7M 

134 


.        »«00 

1  .  lO'i 

.542 

.  .  1,2*2 
W 
»44 

Vj|gp»Bt»— 

^.  ;    .  .  .       H-J 

V.a^i  Kiiltut:  .  .  40 

Nutlh  Ruliiiji    ,        159 


iE33,07e 
6,371 
8,079 

8.316 

3,118 
100 

5.3a 

a,i20 

174 
5.T2 


H340 
9.5,~2 

CM 

4.»7i 

2J00 
11.CJI 

you 


#eAZ7 

9.115 
10,«5J 


O^Wdlliirs  contribute  to  the  expense  of  improving 
nnd  to  all  aKsizo  expenditure  in  the  following 
u)r  every  2Uy..  namely, — West  Hiding,   12v, ; 
Ud^,  '-Is.  (j(i. :  and  North  Hiding,  4»'.  fid. 

tiuiilars  of  the  county  expenditure  m  1834  are 
rs: — 


^B                                                     W.  lUainj;. 

F..  Riilia;;. 

N-  Itiilini;. 

^K.btiildins,  repairs,  &c.  £(i,17U 

£112 

£5,875 

^KiMses  ut'  correction,  and 

^bining  prisouerb          .   10,1  !)U 

4,435 

5,807 

^Kons                            .     H.om 

1,2<.U 

1,231 

^Bthe  peace                 .     1,190 

2U1 

i)23 

^Knoe  of  prijioiiera  before 

^^t       ....     4,74S 

240 

363 

Syanco  of  transports        .       W7 

Uti 

111 

rants,     apinelicndinK    and 

'                       .         .         .        fi'27 

141 

205 

1  igh  and  special  .     2,:5Gl 

5s;i 

525 

Micrs      .        .        .         .       WI7 

172 

202 

pdlaneous       .         .         .     'AJtlG 

7(36 

y«9 

I"''     '     !iim  .         .         .        752 

143 

20 

ticc,  building,  re- 

^p,  ^^..                              .     2.211 

•• 

•• 

Btal  .         .  .  41,tJ70         8,210         l(i,>97 

payments  for  or  towards  the  coiintv  rate,  in  1842, 
ited  to  53781/.  for  the  West;  12,348?.  for  the  East : 
TSmi.  lor  the  North  Riding;. 

teJength  of  streets  and  hiicliways,  and  the  expenditure 
Bb^  ^ere  as  under  in  1B39  :— 

Is  and'  roads  repaired  un- 
'  local  acts    . 
bike  roiids     .         . 


W.  HWiitB. 
Mills.  . 


v..  Kuling.  N.  Vminti. 


102 
1.237 
4,228 


|bint  of  rates  levied 
(isdvd  in  repjiirs  of  higli 


5,508 
£128,470 


38 
255 

1,057 

1.950 
£50,051 


Miles. 

26 

475 

2,493 

2,[)95 
£29,739 


other  expenses 
il  expenditure    . 


127,476 
1.710 


30,?2l 
81 


30,019 
105 


£129,225     £30,803      £30.125 


p  iiumi)cr  of  turnpike  trusts  in  the  nhole  county,  in 
"•'■'^  "-'0;  the  iiieoniu  IVom  tolls,  171.522/.;  parish 
in  lien  of  btatute  duty,  3051/. ;  and  total 
I  _.  ^  ,  138/.  iuckiding  20,238/.,  borrowed  on  security 
■p  tolls.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
&?/..  in(.-ludini;adel)t  of  11,424/.  paid  ott',  and  23.339/. 
kaprovenientA.  The  bond  and  mortgage  debts 
nted  to  095,323/. ;  the  sum  of  103,543/.  remained  as 
kl  interest,  raakinjr,  with  floalini;  debts  and  balance 
>  treasurer,  a  total  debt  of  1,225.640/.  In  l&iG  the  debt 
wjual  to  5-n  years'  income  ;  for  the  whole  of  Eiigl.and 
roporlion  of  income  to  debt  being  4*5  years  :  the  pro- 
lan of  unpaid  interest  lo  the  total  debt  was  11  per 
ii   in  England  12  per  tent. 

E owing  is  an  analysis  of  the  churcli-rate  returns: — 
W.  lUding.    KRidiug.  N.Uiilmg.Ciiyb  Ainity 
I 


8,109 


£■ 

4.284 


4,784 


£■ 
1,289 


2,20G      2,170         810         731 


itcS 

Ijicable  to  the  same 

!>ject,    but    derived 

jam  *  other  sources' 

tended  for  the  pur- 

ksrsofthee!*lablish- 

pnil  .  ,       10,000       G,9."j3       5,040       2,001 

■jwhich  for  repairs  of 

lurches      .         .        4,020      3,839       1,902       1,187 

^l      secured      on 

faurch-rate  .         1,985       1,107         4i36      2,255 

7rt'»/'. — Number    of  persons    charged   with    criminal 

nces  in  periods  ending  IHIO,  182<J,  1833,  and  1811. 

18I3-1'.>.      1820-a\       1827-33.    1334^1. 
Ufa]  .         .         3743       5C63       9131      11,987 

Ijriual  average    .  rm        809        l.ltM       1,473 

lie  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  in 
I  year  from  1831  to  1h42.  were  a>i  under  :- 

l?.H.      18d5.  1(130.     lua:.     liKW.    IS39.     IMO. 

jr.2i    r-'67 


ItiUtHl 


IMl.  1^(9. 

im    iJiH  mi    137(-    1.124    jr.2i    yvj    i«j5  35« 

m     ;uo    'H3     m>    -m     ■i:'3     m     ^71  .0 

SOS      W!)     1007      93J     IJ9«     yj^'i      I***  1*W 


In  1841  the  proportion  of  persons  conimilled,  to  tbe  loUd 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in  844;  in  England  and 
Wales,  1  in  508.  The  commitments  for  1842  are  excluded 
from  the  average  given  above,  as  the  numbers  were  swelled 
to  the  amount  of  1&2  by  the  outbreak  which  occurred  in 
the  mflniifaeturing  diatriets;  but  even  with  l-his  deduction 
the  numiier  of  ott'ondcrs  in  1812  was  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  in  1830.  The  increase  of  crime  was  consecutive  in  the 
four  years  from  183'J  to  1842  inclusive,  though  tlie  propor- 
tion la  still  below  that  of  many  counties.  Tlie  commit- 
ments for  each  Riding  eaiiuot  be  given  separately. 

Of  25118  offenders  i2218  males  and  380  females)  tried 
at  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  155  charged 
witli offences  against  the  person;  273  with  offences  against 
property  committed  witJi  violence  ;  1830  including  1318 
eases  of  simple  larcenyj  with  offences  ngain*t  proi>ejty 
committed  without  violence;  8  with  malicious  offences 
against  property  ;  5G  were  charged  with  forgery  and  utter- 
ing base  coin,  and  270  with  various  misdemeanour,  includ- 
ing 1D2  for  riot,  setUlion,  &c.  Of  1894  pcnions  convicted, 
2  were  executed  for  murder ;  and  of  9  otnens,  against  whom 
sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  1  was  transported  for  .a 
long  term,  and  8  for  life  ;  and  2  others  were  also  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life  ;  1  for  above  15  years ;  75  for 
above  ten  and  not  exceeding  filleen  )  ears ;  100  for  above 
seven  and  not  exceeding  ten  years;  and  118  for  terms  of 
seven  years;  making  305  transported.  None  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  periods  exceeding  two  years i  35 
were  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years; 
181  for  above  six  months  and  not  exceeding  oae  year; 
and  1289  for  six  montlts  and  under  ;  aud  78  were  whipped ; 
1  wiu  reprieved.  Of  the  704  persons  acquitted,  5(54 
were  found  uot  guilty  on  trial;  in  the  case  of  111  no  bill 
was  found ;  and  in  29  instances  there  was  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  tctrd  number  of  persons  comniitted,  119  were  under 
15;  485  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20;  11C2  were 
between  20  and  30;  and  404  between  30  and  40  yeai^ 
of  age.  The  degree  of  in.sfi"uction  was  ascertained  in 
all  but  3  cases:  G35  males  and  141  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  1450  males  and  228  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly;  95  males  and  8  females  could  read  and 
write  w^l ;  and  7  males  had  received  a  superior  education. 
Tlie  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  in  the  county,  on 
an  Average  of  several  years,  was  93*8  per  cent. ;  in  ling- 
land  and  Wales,  89*3  per  cent. 

Sarin fr*f'  Iktnks. — There  are  thirty-four  of  these  institu- 
tions in  tbe  countv  :  the  proportion  of  dep«sitoi"s  to  the 
total  population  is  1  in  2G ;  and  there  is  1  depositor 
under  20/.  to  48  persons ;  the  proportion  in  both  c««es 
being  rather  low.  The  average  amount  invested  by  all 
clrtsses  of  de]>ositor5  was  31/.  in  1842:  in  England,  2U/. 
The  number  of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  each 
of  the  following  years  were  as  under : — 

ISJf..  ]«37.        1938.         1939.         1910.         1511. 

.N...  of  .IriKHilort     47,213  48,91S       62,94S        6l,dl6        .•t7,.73        r,|.03S 

Ani.ofaLi«»il»*"l>K''MJlj£1.3'JJ.lSJ'£l,700,«i£1.7J2,l5ljei,7Ju;u7jCIJ)TJ.7«l 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830,  1834,  and 
1840  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 

1830.  1834. 


Nut  uxcMdlni   30 
W 

,.  150 

„  l-OO 

.\Ijovo      .     .    200 


•itiiri. 
14,I7U 

9,a;o 

4.L1M 
l.MH 

391 


Df;irt«iU.   IVpo- 


£ 

114.278 
2!iS.97« 
a?l3.9;9 
17!*,15J 
ilZ.JCM 
-5,ei5 


»iton. 
1K,436 

ii.sau 

fi,»15 

1.718 

904 

381 


£ 

143,437 

am.  449 

:w.8;m 

2<>5,I77 
63, 7» 


»iior». 

lfi.»17 
6,974 
•i.AIM 
I.XW 

■Jtii 


1940. 

£ 

»I1',H75 
Sill  ,n<;;i 
4011,515 
2,Hfi.4r,f) 
M7..W3 
72,09ii 


.46,161  1,055,005    38,29J  \,i-,6.9ii    ^7.-73  1,700,317 

The  dei)Osits  of  747  Friendly  Societies,  not  reckoned 
above,  amounted,  in  1842,  to  100,1  IC/. ;  and  31,254/.  were 
invested  bv  004  charitable  institutions. 

Eirrlive  rranr/iisf. —Th<'  actual  number  of  county  voters 
registered,  in  18:15,  in  the  We-st  Kidins  was  29.4r>G;  in  the 
Ha.st  Riding,  79(35;  .ind  in  the  North  Riding  11,767.  And 
in  1839-40  the  numbers  of  each  cltiss  registered  in  the 
three  ridings  were  as  under: 


V. .  Kirling. 

K  Riilis2,  >' 

Ritllng. 

Freeholders  of  every  cIms 

20,8:*9 

4,192 

0,577 

Copyholders    and    customs ry 

tenants     .        .         .         . 

1,491 

COS 

53a 

Leaseholders  for  life  or  term 

ofyenj-s     .         .         .         . 

!'I7 

:"-l 

181 

30/.  leaunlsul  will 

J,  -"•  i 

—  '. " -_i 

;yjf 

Y  O  R 


W.  £idin(. 

Trusfet'9  and  mortsjagees         .  78 

Qualifted  by  office         .         .  105 
Joint  and  duplicate  qimliiica- 

tions          .         .         .         .  .1* 


1-1 
122 

4i 


N.  IU<Unj{. 

41 
6 

GO 


The   constituency  ul"  the 
1839-40  was  as  fulluws  :— 


30,122t       7.4'JO       11.911 
parliamentary   borouglis  in 


Votcn. 

\<Aer: 

nevcrley 

.     11133 

NorJlialierton  , 

.       281 

Bradford 

.     1405 

Ponletrart 

T22 

lltililax  . 

.       ifTA 

Scarborough    . 

.       ftoO 

Hiiddensfield    . 

.       RG5 

Sheffield 

.     44^,1 

Hull        . 

.     4707 

Thirslt     . 

.       327 

Knaregborough 

240 

Wakefield 

.       809 

Lceda      . 

.     Gl«2 

Whitby  . 

445 

Mallon    . 

.       rj68 

York 

.     a326 

At  Beverley  there  were  G35  freemen;  at  Hull,  1668; 
Malt  on,  10 ;  Scarborough,  6 ;  and  York,  2407. 

Education. — Summary  of  Returns  made  to  Parliament 
in  1833: — Sunda^'-schools  returned  from  places  where  no 
other  achool  exwted :  in  the  West  Hiding  .14,  scholars 
2145;  East  Riding  8.  scholnni  275;  North  RidinR  6, 
bcholara  101 ;  in  the  Cily  and  Ainsty  all  children  atlend- 
in;;  Sunday-schools  had  Ihe  opportunity  of  attending  other 
school:)  also.  Sundav-«choois,  which  were  also  daily 
bchoolii :  in  the  West  liidini;  77,  scholars  D392  ;  East  Ritf- 
ingai,  scholar*  2724;  North  Ridiiiy  34,  schoLars  2223; 
City  and  ^Vinsty  11,  scholars  814:  in  the  case  of  these 
schools  duplicate  entry  was  known  to  have  taken  place. 
Boarding-schools  in  the  West  Hiding  91 ;  Ea.st.  Hiding  18  ; 
North  Riding  IS  ;  City  and  Ainsly  6 :  the  scholars  are  in- 
cluded in  the  table  below.  I^ending  libraries  were  at- 
tached to  255  school*  in  the  West  Riding;  41  In  Ihe  East 
Riding;  31  in  the  North  Riding;  and  13  in  the  City  and 
Ainsty,  Tlie  total  number  of  children  returned  aa  attend- 
ing both  Sunday  and  daily  schools  was  as  follows;  but 
%'xcept  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  the  extent  of'dupli- 
c.Ue  entriea  cannot  be  ascertained  :^ 


W.  UUInn. 

K.  Itiilini. 

N.  UiitiDS. 

Otv&Ain»ty, 

Sunday  Boholars 

140,401 

15.201 

17.373 

4,029 

Daily  Bcholar*  . 

73,032 

20,400 
35.6.^7 

22,H25 

4,3'24 

214.423 

40,198 

8,353 

Number  of  chil^ 

dren  aged  be- 

tween 5  and  1 5, 

in  1841     .     . 

277,C0.> 

42,127 

45,633 

7.732 

Maintenance  nf  ikhools. 

W.  Hidini;.  £.  Ridliii;.  K   Ridins.         Alnrty.  &c. 

SchU.  Selii,lri.  lfc)iU.  Srliolft.  ScJiU.  Mtol«.  Srhli,  Sehjlni. 

lur«Bt-vhool«       140      S,960  83       2,S6l        ^8          CS^          8          tm 

Dailj-ichooU     1,8M    68.37i  »2     17.W2  755     22.137      114      a.RJl 


Total  .     2,002    73,932      6T4     SO.<OCi      TKl     J2.S;'6      122       4.334 


220     1S,251       2.%     17.^3        C8       4,0Ja 


S<m>la)-«-1i.>4U10,0.^4  140,4!>L 
Inihnt  nnd  Uiily 

m-IkwIi  nmiii- 

UiDcd    by — 
lUiduwinriit       .     280 
Siilncripiirin*  67 

IVMnrnti  ffhnj 

KhoUni      .  1,668    ."»>«      624     kl.Wl      8»9     13.8?9       H      2,0M 
Stllueriptlon* 
.    auil  fariDHitf 

froni  M.-hoUr«      87 


*,50» 
i,7lO 


60 
33 


I.CSI 

2.133 


31 


1.1  Ul 


1S5 


1V,1 17        6T 
ISrkooU  ?»tlllllull«l  by  niiattiilrri;  — 


4.iiu      c;     *,:»&      n     1.403 


3 

490 


7 

m 


857 
C.ITJ 


1 

10 
Cl». 


20 

6.2H: 


IHS 

1.304 


6.49S 
1.602 


SO 


S.1.VI 
MM 


.')t''.i:>uU  >^Ubliilu-J  U-Uaoii  1818  nud  1H33- 
iDfijiit  nnd  ilnlly 

«,|ir..>U  .  .  992  3r,je£i  SBi  8,2^ 
SuaJay-<oJiool9    733     97.040      loi       9,»3» 

The  recent  Statistics  of  Education  in  York  and  Hull  arc 
given  in  the  '  .lounial  of  the  London  .Statistical  Society :'  tlic 
inqidry  at  both  thene  places wa.s  imdertaken  bv  the  i\lanches- 
ler  Statistical  Society.  In  1843  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  junr., 
of  Leeds,  undertook  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
education  In  the  maniifarturing  districts  of  the  Wot  Hid- 
ing, the  results  of  which  he  published  in  a  short  pamphlet, 

*  Ttie  uuralxu'  of  joint  jmil  <Ui jilimtj,'  qiiallflc-.ti.ma  iiir«a  enHrtuitmi  nl  4S18, 
rr  I5jirj  tfi\i,  on  tlir  lidnl  iiunili«r 

+  T..  iMntnUI  nni.ii...f  -^.  ^-Mril  (In- fiOl miiii;  (iiinliflt-r'l !•  -  '    '•' 

]  vhold  2?: ;    f  <'npi«iii,  InuH^li.ild  and  (h^ 

<  whold,  tec.  .'■  I  !H  wSrr«  lh«'  (.•iiiju<  wbj  iii' 


to  fMLhahcf  ud  \na^ 

ccoidiaetaliir^ 

ohoitn  sMim^i 

Ulwaitn. 

IM 

035 

<ll 

a&tff 

19Mi 

64331 

mm' 

9<>i.;<il«. 

Mte 

m 

3n,» 

4.01 

3^ 

,^.U...r 

mi 

Mr.  Haines's  inquiry  extended 
comprising  u         '    ' 
oi  1H4I.    T! 

be    1   in   5j{  oi    mc    i<.n;ii    J  ' 

the  Bcholars  >Yere  capable  • 
number  of  scholais  in  diii! 
10  per  cent,  under  the  n\ii 
nicn  schools.    The  following,  .. 
tables: — 

Snoilay-tchoelii.  dnrtli. 

Schools  .       •      m> 

Teachers         .  5,801 

Total  scholars         40,409 
Able  to  read  the 

Scriptures  .         20.238 

Dame  and  infant  schools 
Other  private  schools 
Factory- schools 
Public  schools    . 

Total 


On  an  average  of  three  veare  endlD^ 
ber  of  persons  married  who  siirned  th 
was  32  per  cent,  ibr  men,  ■■ 
in  the  East  19  and  41 ;  and 
the  average  for  Enpland  and  Wale* 
49  for  women.    Tlie  &upcriority  in 
Ridings  may  be  attributed  to  iJic  i. 
children   imore   than  one-half;    .atti 
while  in  the  West  Riding  (he  proporliuii 
returns  of  18:J3,  was  but  one-third. 

YOUGHALL.  or  YOUGHAL.  is  a  sca-l 
and  market-town,  and  a  parish  in  lhe|  barooV 
county  ofC-ork, and  province  of  Munster,  in*' 
M  Irish  or  119  English  miles  south-we-' 
Dublin,  and  22  Irish  or  28  English  miles  cii 
the  citir  of  Cork,  both  roea<iured  in  atraigii 
51"  37'^N.  lat.  and  about  7°  52'  W.  long, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  month  of  i 
here  separates  the  extreme  eastern  cn; 
of  Cork  from  the  adjacent  county  of  ^' 

Youghall  is  a  town  of  remote  antii, 
to  derive  iti  name,  which  signifies  '  a  w<« 
itH  situation  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hill- 
merly  covered  with  a  denbe  fon-'       \^ 
1201)  it  is  supposed  to  have  n■^ 
noration   from  King  John,  wIul.. 
Lewis,  is  still  preser\ed  in  the  archiv 
but,   according  to  the  Ilopoit  of  tin 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  no  traca 
charter  could  be  found  among  the  rec'nrrl<!  oChi' 
tion,  though  it  was  supposed  that  the 
the  Brititih  Museum.  If  so,  it  is  not  not 
of    '  in  that  collection.     In  12:2^,   . 

.1  u  bv  Archdill,  in  his  'Monastic 

i\l:iuj  I' 

in  con 
subse4U,  ,n 
monastery  i 

wa«  compkiuL.  .  .  i..^ 

and  it  w.nsthe  earliest  loui! 
of  St.  Francis.    Thoma.sF"ii. 
other  noblemen  of  the  hous' 
This  Iriary,  of  which  Art 
remaining,  was  on  the  »oui ' 
north  side  waa  founded,  in  . . 
ber  of  the  same  family,  a  Ui 
Friary  of  St.  Mary  of  Thanks,  i 
yet  exist.    The  town  n 
some  importance,  a»  li 
nmountod  to  103/.     1 
(here  with  a  party  of  ' 
ward  Bruce  to  rrtln 
LHstcr,    In  15701 
a  tiaitor,  plunder 
his  caMlIcs  in  WatcHord  ;    ;: 
»enl  a  body  of  troop*  to  tal 
lioaring  ot  -thig  attack,  tin 
<»v»Pn«(e  (he  town,  with  l 

nc.tchal  of  Imokilly. 

1  for  refusing  to  r<' 


4 


^fo  dcfenil  the  town  witljout  i(.  During  Ihis 
oughall  suffered  so  much  that  the  inhabitants 
It,  but  after  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents  in 
'  returned,  and  a  garrison  of  3t)0  foot  was  planted 
^heir  det'cnce.  In  1582  the  seneschal  of  Imokilly 
the  town,  and  scaled  the  walls,  but  his  forces 
I  repulsed  by  the  garrison.  You»hall  again  be- 
sci-nc  of  military  i  "   >::»  m  the  rvign  of 

,     In  IG41  it  wais  ii.  iinst  the  insurgents 

W  of  Cork,  and  in  Uil-  umiv.  uig  year  the  princi- 
;ent3  were  indicted  for  high  treason  at  a  session 
,e  town.    In  1644  the  native  Iii'^h  were  driven 
town,  and  their  propei-ly  was  seized  ;  and  in  the 
year,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  both  of  the 
ind  of  the  garrison,  the  town  withstood  a  siege 
(IJastlehaven.     In  1649  the  inhabitants  embraced 
I  of  the  parliament,  and  Cromwell  made  Youghall 
quarters  for  some  time  previous  to  Uie  siege  of 
,  after  which  he  embarked  from  this  town  for 
;   In  16G0  the  estates  and  franchises  of  the  '  inno- 
kt"  inhabitants,  which   had   been   taken   away 
omwell's  ascendency,  were  restored  by  virtue  of 
ient  under  the  privy  seal.     In  1G90»  soon  after 
Kion  of  Waterford,  Youghall  surrendered  to  the 
ptlliam  III. 
pulatJon  of  the  town  of  Youghall  was  returned 
9608.  and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  parish  at 
ting  a  total  for  the  parish  of  St.  Marj',  Youghall, 
^infjabitants.    The  area  of  Ihc  whole  parish   is 
m  as  45tiG  English  acres ;   but  in  the  fuller  and 
jrate  returns  for  IB  11  the  area  of  the  rural  portion 
|hi>  given  a^^  -.  and  that  of  the  town 

RmiUing  a  to. ii  acres,  to  which  is  to  be 
deivay,  amountm^  to  G5G  acres.    The  popula- 
Ber  of  houses  in  1841  were  as  follows: — 
Ho>i»B*.  Fnpulntjon. 


ion 


1283        77 
3^4        23 


Amitict, 

2118 
362 


rtinani. 

0,039 
2,1 1.J 


ICIT       iriO  1717  2480        12.054 

Bre,  at  the  date  of  this  returu.  no  houses  build- 
towq  or  parish.  Of  the  above  number  of  iiiha- 
cluding  those  under  live  years  old,  2130  males 
bmoles  could  read  and  write ;  GUU  males  and 
(could  read  only  ;  and  1940  males  aiid  3314  fe- 
i  neither  read  nor  write. 
p  of  Youghall  is  built  along  Uic  western  shore 
U  of  the  same  name,  which  is  capable  of  receiv- 
uf  400  or  500  tons  at  spring-tides,  and  which, 
18  souOiem  end  of  the  town,  has  au  average 
about  half  a  mile,  but  expands  considerably 
old  ferr}'.  about  tlie  middle  of  llie  town,  whicu 
Kcently.  the  only  means  of  communication  with 
|c  shorv,  and  the  width  of  which,  being  reduced 
^Kiruw-  jiromontory  from  the  opposite  or  Water- 
is  not  more  than  from  400  to  r>00  yards.  The 
safe  and  commodious  ;  but  though  vessels 
ifeel  water  may  float  off  the  town,  the  entrance 
ed  by  a  bar,  on  which  there  are  only  5  feet  of 
ti  tides,  and  13  feet  at  hi^h-water  of  neap  tides. 
»ich  bounds  the  toAvn  on  the  west  approaches 
;the  shore  tliat  the  town  can  only  extend  itself 
^  south,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  nowhere 
land  being  in  most  places  within,  about  a  quarter 
The  leneth  withiu  the  present  pmliamentary 
jbundaiy  from  south  to  nortli-noi-tn-west  is  ra- 
than  one  mile  and  thrce-qiuirters,  but  this  is  not 
pon.  The  antient  limits  can  be  traced  in  several 
etnains  of  the  wall,  but  the  nuid*j  n  li.an  fxh^nds 
ptn,  and  they  Uiil  not,  even  be.  •>[' 

Dundajy  Act,  in  Ihc  *Jiul  and  3;  * ., 

pitsuf  anyjurisdictiou,  tlie  liberLics  oi  Vou^iiall 
pttensive  with  the  paiith.    The  parliarnvntary 
j^tablistied  by  that  net,  which   comprised  212 
not  coincide  with  either  the  antient  wall  or  the 
Thougli  irregularly  built,  the  town  con- 
;ood  houses.     The  stnets  are  patched,  but  not 
ted  with  gas,  an  1  '     "  '-  *'' •  provi- 

t  of  Uic  uth  of  C  part  of 

Huke  Oi  i,u>......-ii:  inbeen 

;    ]:)lacc.      Youl  »:h  fre- 

L......ii^  Uanng  thesummL-       -    i.liavmg 


a  fine,  smooth,  and  level  strand  extending  nearly  three 
miles  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay. 

Although  merely  a  creek  to  Cork,  the  port  of  Youghall 
has  a  considerable  trade,  for  the  accommodation  of  which 
there  are  extensive  and  commodious  quays,  and  a  custom- 
house. It  consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  the  importation  of  coal,  culm,  timber, 
-■■  ■■  ■  !  ire  ware,  porter,  and  groceries.  The  number  of 
.istered  as  belonging  to  the  port  in  183i>wa«28, 
iiriu  iiitir  aggregate  burthen  wiw  2!K»«  toui ;  but  of  theso 
all  but  two  were  cmplojed  in  the  coasting  trade.  Tlie 
duties  paid  at  the  custom-liou'-e  in  that  yonr  amounted  to 
Wlf.  I.'m.  2//.,  and  the  principal  exports  were  l.")6,6K{ 
barrels  of  oats,  12,827  barrels  of  wheat.  }!■  ^v<  '^irrels  of 
barley.  13,1'23  sacks  of  flour,  832  barrels  ■  '.  firkins 

and  419  kegs  of  butter,  G41  sacks  of  bisiu  .  _  Lales  of 
bacon,  6429  live  pigs,  flC6  head  of  cattle,  434  sheep.  40 
hopheads  of  lard,  613  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  dried  salmon.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
cleared  outwards  was  420  with  cargoes  and  40  in  ballast  ; 
and  the  number  that  entered  was  469  with  cargoes  of  coftl, 
culm,  and  timber,  and  26  in  ballast. 

iManufactures  of  woollen  and  porcelain  were  formerly  car- 
ried on  at  Youghall.  but  now  the  chief  manufactures  are  of 
bricks,  coarse  potter}',  ropes,  and  malt  liquor*.  Tliere  are 
also  establishments  for  the  purchase  and  exportation  of 
salmon  in  ice,  which,  a  few  years  since,  exported  to  the 
annual  value  of  2:100/, ;  and  near  the  town  is  a  quarry  of 
good  building-stone.  Youghall  is  a  Coast-guarcl  station, 
under  which  are  some  subordinate  stations  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood. It  has  a  daily  market,  but  the  chief  market  is 
on  Sattirday.  and  there  is  a  fair  on  Ascension-day.  The 
town  contams  convenient  market-places  for  meat  and  fish  ; 
a  public  library,  established  in  If^S  by  subscription,  and 
possessing  upwards  of  800  volumes;  two  reading- rooms; 
a  literary  and  scientific  institution ;  and  a  Mivings-bank. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  infantry  bar- 
racks for  6  officers  and  IBO  men.  The  borough  courts' were, 
prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  held  in  a  hsml- 
s^ome  building,  called  the  Mall-house,  erected  in  1779. 
where  also  balls  and  concerts  aie  held.  The  borough  gaol 
is  a  lofty  square  building,  erected  in  1777,  and  called  the 
Dock -gate. 

Tlie  living  is  a  rectorj',  formerly  annexed  to  the  wanden- 
sliip  of  the  college  of  St.  .Mary,  "\  oughall.  but  now  forming 
a  distinct  living.  The  tithes  amount  to  521/.  3?.  31-^  The 
collegiate  establishment  was  founded  in  1464,  by  one  of  tiie 
earls  of  Desmond,  and  the  collegiate  church  was  a  mag- 
nificent Gothic  structure,  of  which  the  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  converted  into  a  parish  church;  the  north 
transept  is  used  as  a  vestry,  and  the  south  ti-ansept.  which 
is  considered  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  nud 
contains  monuments  of  the  founder  and  of  many  of  the 
earls  of  Cork  and  otlier  members  of  their  family,  is  fast 
going  to  decay  ;  while  the  chancel  or  choir  is  a  beautiflil 
ruin.  There  is  a  small  ehapel-of-case,  built  in  1817.  near 
the  south  end  of  the  town,  on  the  cemetery  of  the  antient 
Dominican  friary  ;  and  the  town  also  contains  a  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Pre- 
sentation order,  attached  to  wtiich  are  a  small  chapel  and 
female  national  schools ;  and  places  of  wot^ship  for  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wos- 
leyan  Methodists.  Tlie  parish  has  numerous  j^clmol*, 
atibrding  instruction  to  near  18(X)  children,  nn;   ;  li 

are  the  Y<mghall  United  Schools,  which  are  se  I 

and  managed  by  a  committee  ;  ■ ' 

wards  of  r>iY)  boys,  suiiported  ,- 

Board  of  Education  and  partly  .. ,  . 

man  Catholic  chapel ;  the  convent-  d 

to.  for  6(X)  girls  :  an  infants'  sehinvl 

tions   from   Piotestants;   and  -. 

boys,  founded  by  the  Kir1  of  < ' 

the  latter  ai-e  some  al; 

son  and  at  the  same  ' 

also  a  Protestant 

1834,  and  a   pn 

houses,  founded    |iy 

cay,  tlu're   beiuK    n^ 

Youghall  Ii-       "       ' 

u  lyuigin  I 

of  wlin'b  III 

ing,  si'.il  '.i: 

engaged  hi  t 
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According  to  the  Report  of  the  C!orporation  Commis- 
siouers,  Youf^tiail  is  siipposeil  lo  bo  »  boroiiEfh  by  prescnp- 
tion.  Ik-sides  the  supposed  cliarter  of  Kina;  John,  pre- 
viously rnentioned.  the  town  received,  according  lo  the 
above  aulhoritv,  throe  cliarteni  from  Edward  111.,  tliree 
from  Richard  ll.,  one  from  Henrj-  IV.,  two  from  Henry  V., 
one  from  Edwaixl  IV.,  two  from  Richard  111.,  one  iVom 
Ileury  VII.,  three  from  Elizabeth,  two  from  James  I.,  one 
from  Charles  II.,  and  one,  which  was  not  considered  valid, 
liom  JauieR  II.  The  first  charter  of  James  I,.  jB^ianted  in 
ItW:),  was  the  Roverninfi;  charter  until  the  corporation  was 
dissolved  by  the  net  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  10«,  for  tlic  reffu- 
lation  of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  in  which 
Youpliall  was  placed  in  Schedule  B.,  or  among  towns 
which  had  the  option  of  obtaining  new  corporations.  Tlie 
title  of  the  dissolved  corporation  was,  '  Tlie  Mayor,  BsiilifFs, 
Hurg'esscs,  and  Commonalty  of  the  town  of  Youghall ;"  and 
the  annual  income  amounted  to  about  914/.  S*.  \d.,  of 
which  4r>t/.  8v.  Id.  consiisled  of  rents  of  Kind  and  buildings  ; 
4fK)/'.  was  an  annuity  from  the  IJlackwatcr  Bridge  Com- 
pany, being  the  interest  on  the  sura  of  85l)(J/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  iVrrj',  and  about  tJO/.  from  tolls  and  cii.sloms. 
The  right  lo  the  election  of  men^bera  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  the  existence  of  the  borough,  appears  to  rest  on 
prescription,  but  members  have  been  sent  ever  since  the 
year  1374.  Two  were  elected  until  t!ie  Union,  since 
which  there  has  been  but  one.  The  constituency  was 
altered  and  extended  under  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  and 
the  number  of  voters  registered  at  the  beginning  of  1833 
was  :i33. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  the  town,  the 
Blackwater  is  crossed  by  a  light  and  elegant  timber  bridge, 
which  connects  Youghall  wifh  the  county  of  Waterford. 
It  was  erected  in  1B30,  at  an  expense  of  22,1)00^  exclusive 
of  STjOO/.  to  the  corporation  for  the  ferry.  Tliis  bridge  is 
1787  feet  long,  including  a  drawbridge  of  40  feet,  ana  22 
feet  wide  between  the  railings :  and  it  is  supported  by  57 
8et,s  of  piers  or  pillars.  It  wiis  formed  by  a  company,  lo 
whom  government  advanced  10.(X)0^.  by  way  of  loan  ;  but 
the  specnlation  has  not  pitjved  remunerative.  Among  the 
interesting  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  house 
called  Myrtle  Grove,  which  some  say  was  erected,  and 
which  doubtless  was  for  a  considerable  lime  inhabited,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  158U.  Raleigh  was  mayor  of  the 
town  in  irj88,  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  the  first 
jKftntops  brought  bv  him  from  America  were  planted, 
lu  Hall's  '  Ireland.'  liowcver,  it  is  stated  that  the  house, 
which  is  still  standing,  though  somewhat  modernized, 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  the  residence  of  the  war- 
dens of  tlie  collegiate  church,  mid  to  have  been  altered 
to  the  character  of  an  Entrlish  manor-house  Ijy  either 
Hir  George  Carew  or  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  both  of  whom 
resided  tnerc.  Of  the  other  residences  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  mentioned  College  House,  a  handsome 
nuxlern  edifice,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on 
or  near  the  site  of  an  antient  house  built  in  I4G4,  which 
hu,s  been  taken  down.  Tlie  gate-  of  the  town  have  been 
ivnioved,  exccntiag  one  which  is  very  dilapidated,  and 
niiolher  which  lias  been  rebuilt;  and  thcte  are  still  one  of 
llie  antient  round  towers,  and  consiilernble  remains  of  the 
old  wall,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  There 
are  seveiid  anticnt  houses  in  the  town  and  ncighbouihood, 
among  which  are  Tynte's  castle,  in  the  main  street,  and 
the  remains  of  Kilnatomgh  castle,  on  the  river  Toragh,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish.  On  the  old  Cork 
road  arc  rcmiuns  of  a  Danish  furt,  which  .ajipcars  to  have 
been  of  great  extent.  Near  the  town  arc  two  chalybeate 
springs,  which  ;ire  but  little  used. 

{nejiort,*  of  Irish  Bnundary  Cummlmionerg,  and  of  the 
f'ommissioiifrs  on  Municijml  Cuffxtrations  in  Ireland, 
Populutinn  Returns,  and  other  Purliamentary  Papers; 
Ix'wii's  Ttrpo graphical  Dictiimnry  cf  Ireland ;  Archdall's 
Miirimtirnn  Hihernicum ;  Hall's  Ire/mid.') 

YDUNG,  SIR  PKTER,  Latinized  Petrtis  Junius  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  Forfarshiic  in  Seotlatifl,  on  15th  Au- 
gust, 1.^14.  lie  studied  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and  be- 
came intimate  with  Bcza,  to  whom  his  uncle  Henry  Scrim- 
geur  made  him  known.  Returning  borne  in  iriG'J,  he  was  ap- 
pointed co-tutor,  along  with  Buclianan,  of  the  young  prince 
of  Scotland,  aftepwards  James  I.  of  England.     When  tlie 

ftriuce  took  the  administration  of  the  Government,  Young 
le-.iunc  a  member  of  the  privy  council.     In  IfjKO  he  was 
»;;nl  m  ambassador  to  Frederic  11.  of  Denmark,  to  condnct 


I  the  negotiations  as  to  the  pns^e^l'-kn  of  ih* 
He  at'terwards  attended  JaiM 
Denmark  to  bring  home  ]> 
various  missions  to  that  and  tb 
ranks  among  the  vindicaton»  > 
pared  a  short  narrative  of  tl-  '*  •>. 

the  view  of  meeting  some  i««l 

by  David  Chytraeua.    T^'i- 
his  Life  by  Smith.     Th 
knighted  in  l(il4,  and  .  ^ 

he  retired  to  an  estate  which  lie  | 
where  he  died  on  7th  Janiinri-.  Ifi 
qunrnndam  Erudilistimor'- 
YOUNG,  PATRICK,  1. 
son  of  Peter  Young,  was  bcnn  on 
Seton  in  East  Lothian.  N.B.,  on  2t' 
studied  at  the  University  of  St.  .'mi 
the  degree  of  A.M.  in  \C/Oa.  Hr  v 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  wi. 
W.1S  appreciated  and  encouraged.  It 
the  influence  of  Lloyil  and  olli'  ■■  ■ 
lie  wa.s  by  special  'fnvour  im 
of  M.A.  at  Oxlbrd,  without  hx\ 
of  study  in  England.  He  look  deacon's  oi 
chosen  chaplain  of  Nevr  College.  He  .ifr.' 
to  London  with  the  view  of  trying  1;: 
of  King  James,  and  through  tlie  in(i 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  obl.i . 
a  year.  He  was  appointed  keeper  • 
and  occupied  himself  for  some  time  iti  t  'jiil 
cataloguing  the  books.  In  Ifil7  he  Went  to  fl 
other  neighbouring  states,  partly  with  '' 
collections  for  the  library.  He  cani 
mendations  from  Camden",  and  being  a.  .  , 
langujiges,  he  soon  formed  an  intimafo  «C' 
a  large  circle  of  learned  men.  His  biu'i  ^ 
collected  such  incidental  notices  ol  : 
works,  as  are  afforded  by  contemporary 
and  the  collection  sho^vs  his  circle  of  nuniiita 
been  l>oth  extensive  and  illustrious.  Fmm  » 
age  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  be  a  i^ 
he  carried  on  a  considerable  portion  n: 
with  his  learned  contempomries  in  I! 
Ihusiastic  admiration  of  antient  Greii 
the  modem  inhabitaiifsi  of  that  < 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  i 
(he  literature  of  their  anccstoi-s.  , , 
acquaintance  of  severiil  Greeks,  who;: 
land,  Buppoiting  them  there  bv  bis 
fiubscriplions  of  friends  who  sym; 
docs  not  appear  that  more  than  i 
by  his  subsequent  exertions  for  tiie 
countiymen,  the  views  of  his  enlighl<  ■ 
has  not  left  behind  him  many  litei;( 
high  reputalion  for  scholarship.  He  : 
an  indolent  man,  and  not  anxio; 
don  dedicates  to  him  the  *•  Marr' 
fl.itteiing  terms,  describing himseli.  m  .. 
as  doing  little  more  than  collect  and 
tjons  which  Young  had  the  merit  vi  — i,- 
a.ssisted  his  countrvman  Thomas  Reid  l^  tun 
Latin  the  works  of  Kin?  J.ime?.  On  the  am\'l' 
the  Alexjindrine  MS.  nf  the  Bible  in  the  rcyJ  ' 
which  he  had  charge,  he  commenceil  u  Mi'u''' 
tion  of  it.s  contents,  with  the  view  of 
of  the  whole  contents  of  Ihe  MS.  (V 
ever  in  pursuance  of  thi«  project  he 
a  few  vestiges.  Among  these  there  i 
down  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Num 
lished  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Wal' 
under  the  title  *  Patricii  Junii  An 
ad  MS.  Alexandrini  Editionem, 
antiquissimum  cum  Texhi  Ilebn' 
Scriptoribus,   alitsqne   Grapcis   1- 

Kubiished,  in  1633,  an  iilifi.m  r, 
^onianus,  from  the  s:i 
first  volume  of  the  'S.ii 
Cossartii*.     In  163.M  he  juil. 
Juxon  an  '  Exiwsition  of  Sr 
bed  Foliot,  bishop  of  I-r.)ndu 
is  said  that  ho  was  in  the  c  ■ 
of  the  royal  library  to  sevei 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  : 
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_>iHtment  in  that  ii>>tiUi:hi  i.    In  1640  he 
amlicid  in  Essex.  \vli«rc  he  hveviwith  lii^  sim- 
Mr.  Atwiwil.      He   difd    on   llie   7tli    ^>L'pt(;iubi'r, 
i.  '  a  monumental  inscription  preserved  in 

I 

I  qw)rumlam  enuJUiiuiinorurtt  et  illus- 

,  iUograjihin  lintanuica.) 

^»^.,- .,  waji.  AHD,  was  born  in  1G84.*  at  Upham,  a 

ke  about  eii^ht  miles  I'rom  the  city  ol'  Winchetiter.  in 

fijs.hirL'.     Hii  fftlher,  the    Rev,   lulward   Young,  was 

i.  was  educated  at   Winchehter  College,  of 

:i  ame  a  Fellow,  was  rector  of  Upham,  was  col- 

^,in  iitH'J^  lo  the  prebend  of  Gillingham  Minor  in  llie 

BKlral   of  Salwlmry,  was  allerwanL*  appointed  i-liaplain 

r^Uiam  and   .Mary,  and  was  finally  prelened  tu  the 

jrry  of  Salisbury.     Dean  Youn^  died  at  Satisbur)*  in 

».      "       iiblished  a  collection  of  his  sermons  in  1702, 

several  Occasions,"  2  vols.  8vo.,  of  whieh  a 

Hi'i  t'liuioii  wa^  printed  in  170(3. 

,v»ard  YoiiTiK.  author  of  the  '  Nieht  Thoughts,'  was 

id  by  his  father  on  the  foundation  at  Winclu'Kler  Col- 

where  he  remained  till  he  was  nineteen  without,  hav- 

l>cen  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  New  Colle)j;e,  Oxford, 

hhn  entered  zi  an  independent  member,  October  13, 

,    A   few  months   anemarda,  on   the  deatii  of  the 

«ti,  who  wa.s  a  friend  of  his  fatlier,  and  with  whom  he 

cd,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College  on  the  in- 

on  of  the  president,  who  was  also  one  of  hi?*  father's 

V     In  ITUtS  he  was  nominated  by  Archbishop  Ten- 

to  a  law  fellowship  in  All  Souls'  College,  where  he 

!,«  have  devoted  himself  to  poetry  in  preference  to 

nUto  have  ado]>ted  those  decideilly  relipoiis  prin- 

Iiich  he  leliiinid  llirouph  life.    Tindal.  who  fre- 

^i~i'"i  All  .Souls',  speal<ing  of  him,  »ays,  *  The 

I  an  always  answer,  because  I  know  wheace 

I.  -  II  arguments,  which  I  have  read  a  hundred 

L  tiut  that  fellow  Young  is  always  peat(>ring  me  with 

p»»Ti|;  of  hiv  own.' 

I  '.in  1713.  a  poetical  'Epistle  to Gkor^e, 

■"ho  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  created 
111  1712.    He   al?o  published,  in  1713, 
and  '  The  Force  of  Religion,   or  Van- 
Love  ;'  both  of  which  nre  poems  of  considerable 
The  Lai't  Day  '  is  in  three  books,  and  part  of  it 
♦"•'  -n  'The  Taller,"  in  1710  ;  so  that  he  had  been 
for  some  year*  be' ore  he  published  any, 

" _.  J  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  the  defrree  of 

b   and  in  tl>e  same  v'-ar  published  a  '  Poem  on  the 
'  c»f  OiK^en  Anne.' I/ondcn.  folio.    He  vvns  probably 
ntion  for  his  learning  as  well  as  his  poetry. 
i-  ,'  umdation  of  the  Codrin^on  Library  was  laid, 

f  Aiipoiuted  to  deliver  the  Latin  oiation,  which  he 
^<?«1,  '  Oratio  liabita  in  Cull.  Onmium  Aniniarum 
I  simt    Fundamenia    Hibliothecfe    C'hickleio- 

:  e,'  Oxon.,  1716,  J^vo. 

1»T-  mill  of  June.  17ll>.  he  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
tyo.me  year  liis  tragedy  of  'T3iisina'  was  acle<l  at 
"ith  considerable  success ;  and  he  publistied 
on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job,'  4to. ;  and  a 
itT  to  Mr.  Tickell,  occasioned  by  the  Death 
ight  Hon.  Joseph  Addison,'  folio. 
O^  had  been  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  son  of  the  Earl 
'*t-,  but  having  become  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of 
5>ti.  he  wiw,  in  1719,  indnccd  by  that  nobleman  to 
[Uuh  this  situation.  This  fact  was  proved  in  the  case 
r.  Attorney-General  (Atkyns,  Chan,  lirp.,  vol.  2. 
'  ith  Lord-Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  reqviijed 
lier  two  annuities,  granted  to  Yoimg  by  the 
I*.  Ml  ,,,,arton,  were  for  legal  considerations.  The 
■  for  the  tirst  annuity  was  dated  March  24,  1719 ;  in 
rTiii'qml.i.'  of  which  the  duke  states,  that,  '  Considering 
I'  ic  good  is  advanced  by  the  encoui-ai:ri'inent 

irid  the  polite  arts,  and  beincr  pleasi-d  thirrein 
tb«  ntf  empti  or  Dr.  Younp,  in  con»ideiHtiou  thereof 

l"  "     "  '■     rilru.*    Tin*  ftnhr  iflven  l»v 

_•  fnr  Joliiiuni,  •  i.iVM  of 

Wsll,  ('li.,lm-r«.  i>nil  n\l 

■  •  "  ■  '         i-vj 
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and  of  (lie  love  I  bear  him,'  &«.  Loid  Uaidwit-ke  de- 
cided that  thiswaanota  legal  consideration.  Theaniuuty 
was  HXV.  for  life  ;  but  ihe  payments  having  fallen  into 
arrear  to  the  amount  of  ;150/.,  the  duke,  in  heu  of  this 
debt,  gave  him  a  second  aunuity  of  KX)/.  in  ad<lilion  to 
the  finit ;  the  deed  for  the  second  was  dated  July  10, 
1722,  and  the  duke  afterwards  charged  both  as  one  annuity 
of  2{Mi.  a  yeai-  for  life  on  certain  proj)erty.  The  duke 
died  in  1731,  in  Spain,  in  great  poverty.  His  property  Imd 
been  in  tj-ust  some  yeai^!!  before  his  death,  and  the  other 
creditors  reaisted  Young's  claims.  Young  slated,  in  his 
examination  before  the  Master,  Feb.  4,  173(1,  that  he 
Imd  been  offere<l  an  annuity  of  IDl)/.  for  hfe  if  he  would 
Continue  tuUir  to  Lord  Burleigh,  but  that  he  retlised  it  in 
consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  having  promised 
lo  provide  for  him  in  a  much  more  nniple  nianmr.  l^ynl 
Hardwicke  decided  that  his  reiu^l  of  this  '   '  "   IieiUbt 

on  the  first  .innuily  were  both  legal  con^  ii d  lu 

directed  the 2lK)/.annnilu:s'' ioiittji  mr  iniM-e»lalu». 

Jt  also  appeared  that,  hi  ^  \o  annuities,  the  duke 

gave  hiin  a  bond,  dated '»,  1721,  to  remiineiKte 

him  for  the  expense  whicli  he  had  incurred  in  stiuidiiig, 
at  the  duke's  request,  a  eonte*le<l  election  for  (.'ircncester, 
in  which  he  was  defeated.  No  doubt  the  dtike  thought 
that  he  had  talen<.'<  to  quality  him  fur  an  orator,  and  in  fact 
he  afterwards  became  an  eloijuent  pieacher.  Loitl  Hard- 
wicke decidcil  that  this  bond  wtis  not  for  legal  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  not  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  tragedy  of  *  The  Revenge '  wa-i  brought  out  nt 
Diurv-I^ane  in  1721,  but  with  less  success  tlian  *  Puairis.* 
His  Satires  weie  pubhuhed  sepajutety  in  tolio,  wilh  the 
title  of  'The  Universal  Passion,"  which  whs  altci wards  ex- 
panded into  'The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion.' 
The  first  four,  which  are  on  men,  were  published  in  1725-6; 
the  two  ]a»t,  on  women,  in  1727-^.  They  were  txireniely 
successful.  Herbert  Crol't  says  that  Young  acquired  300(1?. 
by  them,  but  leaves  it  uncertain  how  the  whole  sum  was 
ootained,  by  staling,  on  the  authority  of  Spence.  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  gave  liiin  •2000/.  for  Ihciii.  In  172(i  he 
published  'The  Instalment,'  on  Sir  Robert  Waipole  being 
made  a  knight  of  tlie  Garter. 

In  1727  Vonng  look  orders,  and  waa  nominated  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains.  He  immediately  withdrew  his  tragedy 
of  'The  Urothers'  from  the  players,  who  had  it  iti  re- 
hearsal. In  1727  he  publisheu  '  Cynthio.  an  t)de  on  tiwf 
Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Carnai-von  ;'  m  172rt,  '  Ocean,  ao 
Ode,  with  a  Discourse  on  Lyric  Poetry,'  to  which  w.-w  pre- 
fixed an  'Ode  to  the  King,  Pater  Patria;,'  and  'A  "rj-ue 
Estimate  of  Human  Life;  in  1720,  a  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled  'An  ApQlogy  for 
Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Government.' 

On  the  30lh  of  July,  1730,  the  college  of  All  Soids  pre- 
sented  him  wilh  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  in  HertfoidsMre, 
valued  at  .'KK)/.  a  year,  and  to  which  the  lord.'^hip  of  the 
manor  was  attached.  In  this  year  he  publislied  <  Impe- 
rium  Pclago.  a  Naval  Lyric;'  'Two  Poetical  Epistles  to 
Mr.  I'ope,  concerning  tfie  Authors  of  the  Age  ;'  and  '  A 
ScvPiece,'  addrewed  to  Voltaire,  with  wliom  he  seems  lo 
have  been  on  terms  of  familiarity  when  Voltaire  was  in 
England. 

In  1731  Young  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee,  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  By 
Lady  Elizabeth  Young  he  had  a  son,  Fredf.ric,  who  wait 
born  in  1733.  Lady  Young  had  a  daughter  by  hcf  former 
husband,  who  was  married  in  173i>  to  Mr.  Temple,  Pon 
of  Lord  Paliaereton.  Mrs,  Temple  died  of  cunsunipliou 
in  173(j.  at  Lyon,  on  her  way  to  Nice.  She  was  aeeoni- 
panied  by  Y^oune,  and  probably  by  her  husband  and  Lady 
"i'oung;  for  Croft  says  that  '  afler  herd-'-'iii  tiw  rest  of 
the  party  passed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Ni  I'emplft 

died  in  1740.     I^dy  Elizabeth  Young  lui-  i  174L 

The  Philander  and  Narcissa  of  the  *  iNigitl  ThouKhtj]* 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Temple. 
The  authorities  at  Lyon  refused  to  allow  Mrs.  Temple  lu  be 
buried  in  conseciated  ground,  and  this  fact  accordfi  wrilh 
Young's  description  of  ihe  funeral  of  Narcissa  ,  but  the 
dates  just  staled  are  inconsistent  with  the  lluid  of  tin; 
following  lines: — 

■  lii«»(iiiti-  nri-hrr'  c*iil(l  B.>«  oi>r  iiifficv^ 

•lliv  9luH  flew  Itirlp"-.  ■n<l  l*ir m>  f'''''''  *■'•  "'"''". 

Aii<l  itnlrr  •«»  tliriii' yon  ■!.'  i 

Lady  Young's  nniuc  ill  the  poi  Vh» 

Lori'n/*!  could  not  !;         '  *"'•»!' 

been  stated;    for  I-i  jii 


i 
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1733,  was  under  ten  yieiirs  of  ad:e  when  the  find  b(^oi{8  of 
the  '  Nijjht.  TionffhtM'  were  ptiblwhed,  vhile  Lorenzn  U 
represetiteJ  a^  luivint;  been  nmrrJed  to  ji  \iti\y  whose 
name  in  the  iK>em  is  Clarisssi,  and  who  died  in  chiUH>«l, 
leaving  a  son,  Floix-llo. 

Youn?  seems  to  hnve  hctrun  the  '  ^i^ht  Thotights"  afjon 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Thev  were  pulilished  in  Lon- 
don, 1742-G.     In  177)3  he  huiiiht  out  Iv-  ♦•- '■  -'  '  '•''■•• 

Brothers,'  Uie  ^irofils  of  which  he  inte:i 
Society  lor  the  l*ropa(,'alion  oftheGi'  ,     .  i    .   ,    ., 

having  heen  unsiiecesstld,  he  fi^ve  the  Society  UtOt)/.  His 
prase  work,  '  The  L'ent.im'  not  Fahiilous,  in  Six  Letters  on 
the  Life   in  Vogue,'  v  'yd   in    17W.    Thiere   is 

n  letter  froin  Seeker  to  \  .d  JulyM.  17-'58.    Seeker 

WHS  then  Archbishop  of  Ciitilcrhiiry.  And  youOf,  at  thnt 
time  74  yt^rs  of  ^,  had  been  solieitinj?  the  archbishop  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  king:  to  obtain  some jnrefeilnent 
for  him.  Becker's  letter  is  characteristic.  He  excuses 
himself  by  snyin?,  *  No  enr  -  — •  >it  hath  ever  been 
ifiven  me  to  mention  thinps  ire  to  his  majesty  ;' 

n„,i  ,wi,i,.i,|jes  ijy  f,)'^—">  ii'rr  ■  V ,  , ,  ,  .  I  line  uttd  your  rcpij- 
.1   you  f\^iy  '\  nf  advancement,  and  ytnir 

1       its' above  th  ni  fbr  it,  on  your  own  account, 

which,  on  that  of  the  pnbhc,  is  sincereir  felt  by,'  &c. 
Younjf  wonM  understann,  if  he  did  nol  fV'^i,  SecVcT's  allu- 
sion to  the  inconsijtenc}  '  liis  *  senlii:  '  his 
Milieifations  for  worldly  i  nt.  His  on 
Original  Composition  'weie  published  in  17S<J.  At  last,  on 
the  4lh  of  .Tanunrj'.  17B1,  nis  rulinp  pAssion  received  a 
slight  pratiflcation — he  succeeded  Dr.  Stejilien  Hales  a,s 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 

His  poem  called  '  Resignation  '  was  published  in  1762, 
and  iti  Ihe  same  year  he  published  a  collected  edition 
of  his  Works,  4  vols.  l2mo.,  from  which  he  excluded 
some  of  his  dedications,  as  well  iis  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  works.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  !70i5.  He 
had  performed  no  piiblic  duty  for  two  or  tliree  years,  but 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Yonnj^'s  son  Frederic  wi>a  educated  At  Winchester, 
whence  he  went  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  then  to 
IJalliol  College,  I'rom  which,  according;  to  the  *  Dio^rnphia 
Brilannica,'  he  was  expelled  for  misbehaviour.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  Youn^  was  go  rmich  incenHed  at  his 
son>»  miscondnct  that  he  re  (used  to  see  him,  even  on  his 
death-bed,  but  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  Irtrtlme,  wliich  wa* 
considerable.  He  left  \000f.  to  his  hon3ekeeper,and  added 
a  codicil,  in  which  he  requested  thsii  -'"•  "'i-ild  destroy  all 
his  mannscripls  after  his  death,  *  wh  -reatly  oblijre 

her  deceiun-d  niend.'     He  had  lei!  iUOU/.  'to  m» 

fViend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  near  the  Temple  Gate,'  hut 
Stevens  died  before  him.  Youiit»^'&  aon  erected  a  nionu- 
tnent  'pjo  et  gratisslnto  animo'  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Yoiinc,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 
writer  aimost  to  the  lermination  of  his  long  life,  displayed 
an  eager  desire  for  place  and  prcfbrmenl,  and  seems  never 
to  have  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  paj-ing  his  court  lo  those 
who  had  tliem  at  their  disposal.  Evciy  work,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  each  separate  .sAUre  of 'The  Love  of  Fame,' 
and  each  separate  book  of  the  '  Night  iTioufjhts,'  wiu  ad- 
dressed to  some  pi'reon  of  distinction,  iuclviding  Queen 
Anne,  Georjje  I.,  .ind  George  IL,  And  penenilly  in  lan- 
piia^rc  of  the  most  imscntnulous  adulation.  Place,  aller 
all,  he  never  obtained,  ann,  except  the  offices  of  )X>vat 
chaplain  and  ck-ilc  of  the  closet,  the  bnly  piclerment  which 
he  ever  reached  was  the  rectorj-  of  WelwjTT,  and  that  was 
given  to  him  by  his  own  couple  of  All  Souls. 

Young's  piivate  c '  ha.s  not  been   minutely  de- 

scribed,    ('rofl  wcr'  >idenci  Of  his  housekeeper 

in  order  to  obtain  iiiii II  widina  iVom  her, '  '  '  hid  died 
just  before  his  arrival.     After  his  marri;.  t  much 

in  retirement  at  Welwyn,  'the  wor>J  for^,  . .n,^,  .ind  long 
enough  to  be  almost '  ny  the  world  forgol.'  He  seems  to 
tiave  been  visiitcd  by  few,  but  Count  Tschanier,  a  foreigner, 
who  spent  four  day-s  with  him  when  he  was  very  old,  says 
that  everything  about  him  was  veiy  neat,  his  manners  very 
polite,  and  his  coiiversalion  lively  and  entertaining.  He 
was  strict  in  the  performant'e  of  his  rclifjioits  duties,  do- 
mestic as  Will  as  public.  His  accustomed  walk  of  medita- 
tion was  auTong  the  tombs  of  Ills  own  clvurchyard,  hut  he 
does  not  appear  to  hB\  e  been  severe  or  gloomy :  he  was 
food  of  gai^leniu);,  and  his  parishioners  were  obliefed  to 
him  for  B  bowlmg-green  and  an  a.ssembly-room. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Yoling's  intellect 


'  was  the  fertility  of  lli«  ftnejr;  Knt  th**  inwrrrt  w4 
it  was  supplied  and  the  mnnn- 
combined,  were  such  us  to  i, 
than  for  ft  poet.  He  ha."*  appt 
lies  of  external  nature,  but  hu 
laboured  eompari sons  drawn  ' 
cxtrm.mliniiry  aliundance.  T' 
.,v;,ri,,.,i  ..I'..,,  beautiful,  '^••"'• 
introduce 

:_:,..  I  'ion  uiid  I' 

which  th. 

prodliee. 

the  production  of  a  - 

defect  of  his  poeti< 

feet,  which,  IhoiiErh  of  much  l* 

disqualified  him  (Vom  ever  b 

versification  is  that  of  a  ■ 

in  the  adjustment  of  fe. 

lines,  anil  half  lines,  and   ;ii; 

melody  of  rhythm.     His  favo' 

tithcsis,  which  may  be  suifabl 

little  suited  to  the  poet.     It 

that  liis  I;in'_'nau-c  is  often  verj*  ■  . 

^i  brevity  whicn  gtvtni  poiat 


'  The  Uuit  Duy  '  conMSts  of  .i 

wonders  which  'are  to  attend  '■ 

verse,  of  the  terrors  of  the  wicked,  :; 

virtuous.      Sublimity    is   ffenernlly 

reached  ;  there  is  much  i>'' 

stead  of  it.    The  versifir 

not  musiea!,  aijd  the  em. 

Force  of  Religion"  is  a  i 

Gmidlbixl  and  Lady  .Tan  l- ; ....  ,,,, 

The    pathetic   is  evidently  aiminl  * 

pathos  was  never  at  the  command  < 

IS  too  heroic,  and  thie  thouifhts  aii 

luilike   real  feeling,  to   produce   n' 

*  The  Paraphrase  on  a  Part  of  the   ' 

as  if  it  had  been  written  by  fv  niJi 
senses.    The  Eastern   imagery  of  the    <  ; 

enough  for  most  European  tastes,  hut   i- 

with  Young's  paraphrase.   The  ■' 

out  ill  detail,  ns  they  are  h^  ^ 

no  doubt  he  intended,  Fpccimniv  ,.i  nni^niiurn 

are  cxlravagant  to  a  degree  of  atiniirditj  which  is 

withoxil  pamllel  in  English  poetry. 

'The  Love  of  Fame,'  being  a  serlw  of  - 
species   of  composition  much  hr-)1ir  snii 
liarity  of  Young's  talents  than 
fltlempted.    They  have  been  i' 
gmms,  ai\d  so  they  are,  bat  epig^iams  v 
character  and  manners  as  to  have  .in  int' 
belongs  to  i.solatcd  epigrams, 
They  display  no  deep  insight  it 
tion  of  motives,  but  exhibit  thr 
of  sketches,  often  slight  and 
true,  and  spirited,  and  sparklinj 
and  though  much  of  the  manu' 
pa-ised  away,  they  are  still  !>• 
amusing,     in  poems  oft 
taste  for  antithe!ns,nnd  his 
fieation,  can  hanlly  be  regarded 
The  'Niirht  Thoughts'  are  ; 
poems  in  blank  verse,  in  prom 
soul  and  the  fmfh  of  ChrHtiat,, 


cents 


poeu 


the  II.  and  raur. 

exhil'!  I  of  a  m.<»r 

the  w  ... 

geiu'i 

aggei'iiiiii;.,  jii  uiil  iii  1 

truths,    "riufre    is  U" 

slight  degree  of  inttu  . 

cissa  and  Philander  and  L- 

Lorenzo,  who  seems  to  be 

accomplished  man  of  the  . 

silenced  by  arguTOent,  and 

duel  was  to  be  made  i 

Ctiristiau.     fn   the   d 

much  raor< 

verse  is  g. 

■eldom  snti.stit's  mo  e.ir.     j  ik- 

traction   for   the  general  read 


ttato 


Unce,  superabundance  we  ni*y  a»y.  of  Us  illustrMive 
lenU.  VVc  have  alreatly  dejiciToed  1 1  .fthesu 

acnU  in  epeakiojj  of  hU  poetry  L'  l>ut   an 

^ce  or  two  may  be  jjiveu  ju»t  to  shuw  in*  iiiudc  of 
ing  Ihein.  Thus  Narcissa  in  rompurcd  to  n  duw-Jjvp : — 

•Earlv, 

She  -, 

■  hUc  u>  the  Usl.  like  hanluB  tl  feUo*,  li«i>' 

and  writ  compared  :— 


h  out  hotmot.  wit  b  lint  tbo  pliini»; 


mJ; 


'T' 


^ranta^€«  of  conversation  : — 

'Til        ■        '  ■.  :iir. 

And  tpoil  like  bfti'  <>.' 

e  Centaur  riot  Fab>, ;....-    .;■  /•  in  ni-,,^:.   .,n  i.- 

ted  display  of  the  life  '  in 
e  'Remarks   on   Oriiorina!  '        , 
in  a  letter  to  Richardson  the  novelist,  and  ttiou;:h 
n  when  Younp  was  very  old,  they  arc  not  only  flill 
*  sense,  but  sparkle  with  illusirntions  as  much  as  if 
fUkd  been  written  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  they  are  ra'Ju-r 
inp  perhaps,  but  very  entertaining, 
jf  wrote  several  Odeh.  some  expressly  '  in  imitation 
,ar  ■  ;-'   They  are  all  signal  failures.     He  1 

nental  ilkintrations,  probably  a«  un-- 
aigrmv  ijf  the  ode,  and  he  nais  uotning  in  im- 
m.    The  thoughts  are  either  common  or  bom- 
the  vernfiealion  is  only  fit  for  nursery  rhymes. 
of  hi*  poems,  '  Resignation.'  consists  of  a  series  of 
ndr'i  in  a  familiar  style,  and  though  subdued  iii 
t.  >  no  decay  of  his  powers. 

|»  'ragedies  arc  all  efthe  heroic  el&56.  The  cha- 

krs  KT*  above  nature  or  out  of  it,  and  their  IhouKhts  and 
■•^  being  alike  unknown  to  ordinarj-  humanity,  Ihey 
(e  no  sympathy.  'The  Revenge'  however  still  keeps 
"on  of  the  stAge  whenever  an  actor  appears  who  ih 
©f  difpl.iyinff  the  eicBsjeerated  but  magnificent 
0f  Zancra'  The  plot  is  an  imitation  of  thiit  of 
it  bft.'i  roorv  incident  than  feilher  of  the  other 
ie»,  and  'he  thouE^ht*  and  language  are  ra-arer  to 
^petu&l  hfe. 

'life   of  Yonn^,'  in   John-  .  q/"   the 

grap/iia  Britannicx  ;  Youi  _ 
G.  AKTHTJR.     Few  men  h.. 
as   a^-icultura!  wri+eT-s  a.=  A: 
more  eenc : 
:;i  Engian^; 
of  At;rJ culture  save  h:.':i  a  lijo-I   exUiur.  c  cut- 
,  and  hu  Zeal  ior  the  impfuvi'meut  «>f  ai^ricul- 
'  the  world  made  hrm  pu!'  '.>.  in 

new  experiment  and  evr  -ted 

ihed  tJoA  discnsicd.     "T  iiur 

p  Kirwan    'In$h    Ti  !he 

more  rudcb?  :  for  the  l!..;^  .„..  . .  _,^...„.i!i«] 
than  to  BTiv-  writer  who  has  ycl  appeared.  If 
in'3pf:itip-;-ib!f   ext.''':i.-r.-.   arn!  a.r,  u;i»'.j;i.j!ii;  <.  •. - 


In  17 

ctiuii' 
of  3* 

expt,  ...>v 
^hen  \\ii 
thi'  i;t!.'  . 


,   loi  which 

I-,   1u  hirn  n 

^ 

.if 

w 

A, 


■iV 

.it 

III 

.  r, 

.ud  hi* 

I  wHrdi 

■it  \\H  L«;cani((  a 

liic  iirkt  ii4picuJ' 

.u»  pvu  w.     iiu  utarried  la  lh«  aaioa 

iitba  AJUn.  of  Lynn:    but  Irnmi 

'■■*,  thU  uni";^ 

IV    UIMUUc 

•  uUiortl  llali,  Ml  li>^->< 

r«  hsvMm  tnaolcrK 

^   nolini'  I'li'tii  ilnwri   I 

'  lie  ie«uil'>  1 

..■  (.1'  V.\\ 


i.if 

andcr 

.  con- 


jHll.' 

irnlv 

.■■.,\'l 


his  bluiide; 


■<  lil  iit/t  <ki*ei^   ui<it  in  jui 
or  his  jodfirrjif  nt  ui>.imp«-ii:h- 


1  l■^.^.'.^^^I^:4 


A.'      1 1 .  C  1 


I  peq^iv  hwtes  in  after-rife.    Hit  Citther  wu  a 


Okiii 


a,  prebpndxrj  of  C»nteff/jry.  aoJ  dia^p- 


low,  Spealtrr  o^  the  Hou*«  of  CoaafooR*. 
oan^  was  edsc* 

at  Itsb.  bi  tik«  }K<pe«  U  Iw*  hr-aowing  ia 
lariThtiit :  but  %e  n*d  ao  ^cwa  kc  Um 

eatf.  *obId  {B«e  iMiateacd  i»«  at 


fhrrriar  1 


.  .i-JUU  wi 

'^^.^ 

ound  in 

:>«  liub- 

•  ^  "«« 

><  were  w>id.     Vijur^  wiu  -M 

idy  and  hveiy  wmadu  of  c-  .         t4 

tA<»erv^«>(t»  i  if  ii«  «>ii«  MfiBfelMM*  fatbar  i.iut>  iu  hu  4:oa> 
cluaion*.  or  («i|i^rficM]  ui  faia  raMdu^  be  haA  ttie  talaitt  of 
eDliveatfM  •  aacMy  aad  MMlaUiiiaa  iaMfiaaliva 

»Vyle.    A  ./f  proviDcdiaf^  aod  aapariwaaia  «■  a 

{Mior  Unii,  ii<jt  A.  >^ay>  v«f«  judniawdjr  |iiaanad  a 
eala^  couU  not  U  vciy  «nia*takiif  wiartMa«>*<r. 
tive  yean,  io  which  Im;  kuflvrcd  K>«at  loate*  and 
poiAliiMOl*.  U  waa  iriai  ta  KtVa  HHtf.  la  »  pcac«i«l  JhlBar 
to  take  the  Icaaa  ofl*  bb  Itaada.  Wtatw  Uba  lileaaijr  a^ 
ic4efiu«c  Uftam  bad  iukd  tntiitlv.  ilw  plaia  fnetioi 
cviuv4ior  Mvatl  a  iMbs  4aiUaa.  It 
Yomy*  iavticlfvra  a||;atB»t  tbo  eoil,  fl—iaie. 
Lbios  »t«o«i  UiH  bomd  fana .  bat  wboi  il  m  < 
tiMtt Im  uoijr  Mw  it  Crtaa  f 
cupMHl  ai  a  paibaManlariri 

*..  tUe  wMikr  «*U  MaM.AarfliiCi 

■  be  caiMaa  by  ihalMt  all 
UK-  rMuUa  a^  Ua  «»( 

I.Hhayafl7iwWfa  I   il    illbfi 
•  SiK  \V««|w' T<jv,'  ' 

Uaa.irf  wteei)  Itf 
8r»«  wfaiFti  bad  » 
HHBd  r«Miy  aai  hi 
Uil  cmbracicd  mAwA*  «/ 

faO  !■  BB<agi*la»ga*-*ni  Taf« 

«4«ai»<M)'>u    71iaM«aaM 

i4»i , —   ,   . 
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pivve  il  a  Blrnug  iniiHjtiis,  and  blew  it  into  a  viviJ  flaine. 
Many  lours  Itiul  bten  made  Ihioiiijh  ever)'  pait  ol'  Britain, 
dnd  many  livtly  do9crii)tioii-s<>rpl«ce5  hiut  Iwun  publishud: 
but  in  iionf  were  the  atri'it-ultunil  and  politit-al  ciiciim- 
sUMicis  rtt  ditt'iMent  district:*  accumti'ly  rccoidpd.  Wlierov rr 
he  AYBut  ho  was  received  by  piopnelora  and  tiumt'i's  with 
\\w  £:u-Htest  irankneb:}  and  hospitality.  In  his  discusiinon.s 
on  their  diffevt'^t  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  he  acquired 
extcn^ve  priiclii-al  kiio\vled;?e,  and  also  imparted  it  1o  his 
hostii;  by  ptacinflf  before  them  the  more  riiliorml  and  eco- 
nomical courses  iidopteil  in  other  dlstiicts,  he  led  then!  to 
make  experiments;  and  if  these.  Moinewlmt  hastily  con- 
ducltd,  did  not  alsvayrt  jjivt  a  favoiirabli'  result,  they  al- 
ways tended  to  make  men  reflect  {\n<l  coinpnre,  and  often 
lod  them  to  we  llu^ir  eiroi-s  in  manaijeraent.  Hy  means  of 
hit  poblicalioru  distant  parts  of  the  country  became  ac- 
qviaiiited  with  practices  which  were  entirely  mtknown 
before  beyond  the  small  circle  in  which  they  had  been  gra- 
dually adopted.  Even  the  failtires,  occasioned  by  adopting 
■y.-.tenis  and  rotationf.  not  suited  to  every  soil,  {jave  useful 
le!^sl^n!»,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on  which  the  most 
advantageous  ^y^tems  for  ditt'erent  soils  were  founded. 
Wherever  Youusc  met  with  the  eullivation  of  any  peculiar 
plant,  whether  for  tlie  u»e  of  mati  or  beast,  ami  observed 
niore  than  oidinjiry  luxuriance  in  its  growth,  he  became 
an  enfhusi.'utic  admirer  of  it,  and  recommended  il  for  trial 
to  agricultmists.  Of  these  lucerne  was  juHtly  a  preat  fa- 
»ourile,  and  he  recommended  its  cultivation  on  every  op- 
portunity. Anotiier  plant  which  drew  his  attention  was  wild 
chicory  t^chicorium  tntijbHt>\  the  feedini?  qualities  of  which 
hti  much  exaggerated,  thinking  it  so  important,  that  in  the 
questions  sent  round  by  the  Bonitl  of  Agriculture,  when  he 
was  secretary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  agriculture 
ill  all  parts  of  the  kinjrdora,  one  of  the  questions  waa,  '  Do 
you  sow  chicory?'  wherciislhis  plant  had  only  been  tried 
by  a  tew  individuals,  and  soon  lost  its  momentaiy  reputa- 
tion. Wo  mention  this  ciicumstunce  lo  show  how  warmly 
he  took  up  any  apparent  improvement  and  endeavoured  to 
promote  its  general  adoption.      This  zeal    m   the   cause 

Sjave  a  charm  to  his  works,  which  were  written  in  a 
ively  and  even  ima^native  style,  on  a  .subject  wliere  be- 
fore nolhii«f  was  met  with  but  diy  details.  If  he  some- 
timei)  led  his  readeis  a  little  out  of  the  straigfht  patli  of  sober 
practice,  they  roadilv  forcave  him  for  the  sake  of  his  mo- 
fives  and  his  zeal.  In  1771  he  published  ttiat  usel\d  and 
Well-known  work  entitled  'The  Farmer's  Calendar,'  which 
has  u;onc  throujrh  iiuiunierabJe  editions,  and  is  sti]l  a  stan- 
daiii  agiicultui-al  work.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  show 
tile  veisatilily  of  his  penius,  he  published  'Political  Essays 
pn  the  present  St.T.te  of  the  British  Hmpire,'  and  'Observa- 
tion;} on  the  present  Slate  of  \\'a3ie  T.andK.'  In  order 
to  increa.se  his  income,  which,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fits of  his  publications,  did  not  suffice  for  his  expenses 
and  expenments,  he  had  become  a  parliamentary  re- 
porter for  the  'Morniuij  Post,"  in  which  arduous  task  he  was 
enpaifed  for  several  years,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his 
Iknuinsi  operations,  which  he  could  only  occaiiionally 
superintend. 

ill  1774  be  nubiished  '  Political  Ai-ithnielic,'  which  work 
Wiia^iooa  translated  into  several  foreisjn  languasres.  In  1775 
and  177t>  he  made  his  Jour  throuirh  Ireland,  one  of  those 
which  greatly  increased  his  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  per- 
fections of  larmin^.  certainly  of  its  moat  glaiiiip;  defects  in 
tluit  fertile  country.  His  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
bounty  then  paid  by  tlic  jfovernmcnt  on  the  Jatid-taniaee 
of  corn  to  Dublin  drew  the  aeiious  attention  of  the  rulin;; 
powers  to  this  subject.  In  the  m>xt  session  of  pailiament 
this  bounty  was  reduced  one-half,  and  soon  after  entirely 
abk>liahed.  For  this  essential  service  to  the  prosperity  of 
Irtiland,  Mr.  Yomig;  only  received  the  cold  thanks  of'the 
Dublin  Society,  lie  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the 
Koman  Cathohcs  to  the  removal  of  every  political  disability 
owin^j  to  diflerence  of  reli^^on,  showinj;  that  the  penal 
laws  then  in  force  were  laws  against  the  industry  of  the 
count  ry. 

In  1777  Mr.  Young  received  a  medal  from  the  Salford 
AKnctihural  Society,  inscribed  '  For  his  Services  to  the 
J'uhlic'  Alter  thia  he  undertook  the  manajjement  of  the 
estates  of  Luid  KiiiKsbnry  at  Micheltowti,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  in  a  house  built  on 
purpose  for  him.  In  1770  he  relumed  to  his  mother  at 
^HdQeld:  it  was  then  that  he  had  the  project  of  enii- 
gratiug  to  America,  \v.luch  be  rcliuquisbcd  ui  consequeace 


of  the  ohjcetionh  •^^'  hi-  ry^.iil,,)^       Mn    >. 

himself  with  re;- 

plnuphiti?  with  1-. 

pied  in  «eienttfif  pursiiits.  ; 

nieious  experiments,  forwh;. 

of  the  Society  of  Arts.     In  17^2  he  ■ 

controversy  witli  Mr.  Capel  Loft  up^ 

live  county  of  SutTolk  pres'  . 

74-gun  ship.    This  was  cfli 

Post,'  and  drew  the  attenliuii  m 

The  fame  of  Arthur  Yotinc;  lia^  i 
ami  reai.:lied  even  the  fror.en  n  -m.  ■:,  ... 
empress  C'atherinc  of  Russia  sent  three  yt 
be  instructed  by  him  in  lu'ii.nli.  ,<•,  nnil 
year  sent  him  a  niamuiliccni  <  'Jif'4>»X,alMl  l*# 

ermine  cloaks  for  his  wife  a  r. 

In  1784   he  hc)fan   the   ,  ^ 

A£:riculture/  which  he  coni .  t  ^ 

45  vols.  8vo..  containing  a  ^rciil  fund  oi 
formation.     In  Uiis  work   nil  the  conlril.-, 
names  of  Iheir  authors  annexed,  which  a 
authority,  even  King  Geor^re  III.  condcM 
Mr.  Young   an   account  of  the  farm  of  ."mv    i'.r_-< 
Pelerbham,    under    tlie    sij^nature    of    l^ltUi    11^ f 

Amon;;  other  important  communicul; i._  ^  - 

the  *  Leltei-s  on  the  present  State  of  . 

by  Dr.  Syraonds.  then  professor  of  in,  .    .-  .^ .  __ 

university  of  Cambridge. 

In  178.')  Mr.  Younjj's  mother  died ;  he  alwav^  m«  m 
the  warmest  affection  for  her,  and  in  sevr 
we  have  seen,  gave  up  favourite  schemes  > 
her  wishes.     In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  rtifjctt^"  ^ 
who  was  killed  by  a  full  from  his  boive  uhilc  h 
Georjre  III. 

In  the  spring  of  178f7  he  received  a  pressing 
to  visit  France,  and  to  accompany  the  ''      '     ' 
foiicauld  to  the  Pyrenees,  which  nc  ft' 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  v- .  i...  , .    ... 
a  discussion   took   place   about  the  Wool   Bill, 
farmers  of  SuHolk  deputed  Mr,  Yotmt'  in  -ntipint  *1 

against  it.     He  was  joined  in  ^«^  ^*^a 

Banks,  who  was  deputed   from  1. 
purpose.    They  did  not  how\;ver  nicel  wuh  con 
cess,  bvit  they  caused  some  of  the  most  ohnoxi 
of  the  bill  to  be  modified.    Tlie  manufac 
advantage  it  had  been  brought  in,  burncil 
in  effigy  at  Norwich  for  his  opposition  t 
while  he  wrb  complimented  by  tne  landed 
farmei-s.    Tluunas  D.ay,  Ksq.,  the  aol! 
little   work    called  'Sandlord   and    ]\! 
p.iinphle1  to  Mr.  Yountr.  which  was  h;.^.  .,  t.^... 
to  his  exertions. 

The  next  .•iumracr  he  travelled  on  hor^fbi^i  k 
great  part  of  France,  and  composed  his  '  .\ 
vey'  of  that  country,  which  the  French  ag; 
acknowledge  to  have  opened  their  eycti  to  ' 
of  their  -systems  of  husbandry.     He  did  n.- 
lish  it  till  he  had  made  a  third  tour  through  ihjj 
kinicdoin.     During  the  interval  ol  the  tvio  la'J  t 
wns  occupied  in  introducing  the  colli 
by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  proJuci' 
and,  among   many  other  uaefvd   gI■Jl^^.■!^, 
cockslbot  {daclylus  gtumtratiu)  and  the  > 
grass  {cynosruiui  cristatua).    The  style  of  ;,.,  t.  ..  ..l.. 
IS  lively,  and  his  descriptions  amusing  as  well  as  inle; 
ing. 

About  this  time  he  entered  i 
General  Wa^hinerton,  which  wa.s  :ii 
pamphlet.     Another  circumstance  m\  vihi' 
pride  and  complacency,  was  a  iMt-s«'nt   1: 
the   king  of  a  Merino   ram.      In 
pamphlet,  which  met  with  great  s 
Example  of  France  a  Warn        '    " 
thanks  of  sevei-al  patriotic 
party  accused  him  of  aposv 
ther  inclined  to  favour  the  i 
Freiifh  revolution,  but  the  1.  .....  . 

enlii-ely  disgusted  him.     In  this  nam; 
recommended  a  hoi-se  militia,  wfiii. ii 
blisljed  under  the  name  of  the 
which  he  himself  ser%cd 
Loi-d  Broome,  afttrwii 

In  order  to  put  into 
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lanJs.  he  porebiMd  4400  tittt*  of  I  neiB  «/  the  investi^vtiDiM.    He  «Dt«T«d  itilo  hoK  6ri 
;   biit  lactily  for  lri<  pane,  i  and.  ia  1775,  be  mu  elected  a,  Pellovr  of  T.'t 
tfered  much  m  the  cxprn-  '  nn  nttiminatioTi  in  which  he  diatinpirished 

;  owledge  of  the  Important  work 
of  Doctor  ill  Divioitj-  nas  mi 
Iferrr-J  ujjon  hitn. 

Ia  i7H6  the  profeaBonhip  of  nstnrxl  phi)o«ophr  becoming  j 
racant.  Dr.  Young  ins  imraediately  appointtrd 'tu  hold  ir*| 
office,  and  he  app^ed  himself  zeaious)}' to  the  fulfilment  of  j 
its  dnties.  He  greatly  extended  the  eourw  of  instructioti 
in  that  branch  of  science,  arailingr  tunnetf,  for  the  pttf^ , 
poaes  ofiUtr-t  :ih,,M  in  h-.  i,  -  •   -t^^.  of  a  TiliiaMe  app«ntai 

which  had  t  

Dr.  Your. 
»c»et)-  of  Ir 
he  became  ■ 
Hke  hinnelt 


lof  AgiK-uUure  was  estabTi^hcd,  a- 
w«4  offered  to  hrni.    This  was  > 
vtd  actrvity,  and  the  salan-  of  400/.  per 
!  rent-tree,  made  the  dlttal ion  desirable 
Be. 
.  was  Tiaid  to  Arthnr  Yount:.  in  btdl. 
rlory.  woo  oniered  alt  his  a^rrcaUund 
ited  and  published  at  Paris,  in  20  vols. 
■tV  .,'  •  r^  CultJvateuT  Amrlais;''  and  in 
:idt  dedicated  to  him  Ins  work 
it  itare  en  France.' 

[oi  the  Board  of  Agriculture  he  drew  up 
beginning  with   that  of  SofTollr,  to 
in  succeuion,  Lincoln.  Norl'olk.  Hert- 
. Oxford.     In  1706  he  pnbWietl  two  prtli- 
entitted  •  The  C'oii>:  t 

Idea  of  the  pre$e 

idan^hter.  which  ti-.os  jjiace  in  i4\>7.  of 
influence  on  Mr.  Yoongs  mind.   He 


improTemrr.' 
society  was  fotmed,  t 
came  the  nucleus  of 
twrs  of  which  proft 


chased  for  hts  college. 

-';en  great  pleasare  m  thfc 

persons  ;  and  early  in  hfe 

ml  other  Tomig  men  whow  \ 

at  the  University,  for  mutoid' 

i!!*««joentIy  a  more  minierotiti 

■■»  exert  inrn*.  and  this  be^ 

Irish  .\fadetny,  the  mem- 

nvc  for  their  okyect  the  >«<f- 


vancement  of  arts  arw!  atientts  ts  well  as  polite  htcratur* 
sttentioa  to  neligioaB  subjects,  which  in  '  and  antiquities,     "niey  begsn  in  1782  to  hold  week! 


[■f^hia  seeular  occopatioos  had  not  oeenpied 

Itts  before.    He  began  now  to  read  and 

'  \  himself  as  to  the  most  important 

Tins  did  not  pnevent  liis  other  purMBts. 

*  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  •  On 

abfic  Mind.'  and,  in  1800.  a  pampbfet 

of  Scajrity.*      In  1«M  the  Bath  and 

lSocit;ty  adjudged  their  Bed fordian  medal 

'On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 

tbe  same  year  he  tvceiTed  the  present  of  a 

Count  fliostopchin,  eovemor  of  Motoow, 

[tamed  Imt  himaelf  out  of  a  bbek  «f  oak,  aad 

:  nunonds.  with  the  motto  in  R»aian. 

I  bts  Mafter.'    Orcr  the  motto  were  three 

gold,  forming  the  cipher  A-  Y. 

:  Ifie  rrqacsf  of  die  Roiuta  AmtesMdor,  Mr. 

«on  ta  Rnwia,  to  naln  a  nrvey  «t  the 

r.  aad  <faai«  up  a  report,  for  wtacii 

and  with  the  nn  he  r»- 

^  an  estate  tt  MJOOO  acres  af  ^etr  rich 

aad  settled  Ikevfe. 

Kcetred  a  gald  nerfal  from  the 
'for  loag  and  iattmai  aerriccs  ia 
afier  whirh  his  excftiofls  were  aacb 
■a  uT  his  sight.    No  k»gcr  able  to  take 
his  digcatioa  becaaw  topaivcd,  whteh 
I*  OK  dieeeir  whiclt  teraaoated  his  vscflii 
Ss  ditease  was  not  suspected  till  aboat 
hu  death.     He  hod  always   had  a  great 
and  of  th«  ijtoae  in  t^  Madder:  the 
>  cao&e  of  bis  ifcalti,  bat  he  acrcr  was  aware 
Am  care  of  bas  lawHral  altcadadte  his  md- 
alleviatcd,  aad  be  wat  nared  Ihoee  Mute 
lift  bad  »ek  a  dread.    Ua died  oo  the  I9h 
80lh  year  af  bis  age.    He  was  boned 
^vaolliB  the  dwrchyatd. 

niiad  BO  great  a  lepataliuu  iathe 

se&T  aitCk  cspeciaUy  in  agriealtiire.  as 

Be  begaa  as  a  scholar  aad  haraie  a 

IS  saactHnes  led  an  l>jr  a  aanne  dispo- 

ImagiaahtNi  imo  doabtfol  OMories,  be 

>  the  faithtol  details  of  hit  axpariioeala. 

to  have  foanded  amr  new  ejntcsa  ef 

\m»  collected  and  hu'wrfit  fanmd  al 

by  diffenat  iadtvijaale.  aod  tbas 

ass  of  praeticBJ  baMrledJsei,  wtuch 

\  isolated. 

r,  D.D..  Bii^  ef  Cfaadiert.  awl  a 

eiaa  of  IteJand.  was  hara  in  1750, 

.  aad  he  neaecaled  his  Mvdies 

e,  Dubfin,  iota  wlueb  be  was  adoitted  ia 

he  applied  bioHrif  diligcfllty  to  the 

a  kngaagea.  to  di*iatty«  aad,  in  a^par- 

to  osaXheuatics  aad  aattual  phikHoplnr. 

af  Newton  cawtituted  at  that  tiaM  the 

Uia  lalter  aubicci  in  llie  Bntidft  bnivcr- 

log  apeat  a  ceosiderable  poitieo  of  his 

k^  wish  the  Tiew  oT  diiidBirfdiig  ft|r 

arising  Oxna  the  extreme  woamm^ 


meetings  for  the  purpose  of  reading  esaays  on  these  dif- 
ferent subjects;  and  the  first  volume  of  their  'Tramao- 
tiens,'  wh:ch  is  for  the  year  ITffF.  was  published  in  17S8. 
l^Tolume*  tra*e  since  come  out  regnlariy,  and  sereral  ofl 
the  eariie&t  contain  the  nathematiea]  and  philoaopbieal 
papera  which  were  contributed  bj-  Dr.  Young. 

TTie  reputation  acquired  through  bis  literary  aod  scien- 
tific attainments  was  tlte  cause  that  Dr.  Young  was.  with- 
-out  aobcitatioR,  appointed  by  Lord  ComwaTlb  ''the  lord- 
lieidcaaaK)  to  the  see  of  Uonfert  and  Kilmacduach  when 
it  becaoae  vaeant.    A  eommentary  on  the  *  Princtpia'  at  j 
Newfoa,  whieli  the  deefeor  had  been  long  preparing  in 
Ka^sh.  aad  wllich  he  altetwards,  on  the  repmeatatloa  ' 
of  feos  tKeads,  tiaaslaled  into  Latin,  was  completed  a  shott ' 
tinae  before  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopai  bench :  the 
publicatMn  was  howerer  unavoidably  delayed  on  account 
of  the  aew  dafica  arising  from  this  appciatment.  and  tfe- 
forc  the  bidioii  had  ieioire  to  carry  oat  his  intention  a 
cancer  began  to  form  on  lus  toogne.     Under  this  painful 
Biaiady  he  languidwd  dttring  ftftoea  noaths.  and  be  died ' 
November  28,  1800,  being  then  at  WUtwotth  in  Laae».' 
sbiie. 

Tbe  principal  eoBtribntioo  made  by  Dr.  Yoang  to  (he 
*ThUHae«aoa^of  the  Royal  Irish  Aeademy  is  a  paper  oa' 
tbe  wekcMiaa  of  eAoent  flaida,  which  is  pubitthed  la  the 
sevcodb  snhmt.    Ia  this  paper  it  b  dkown  tlad  whea  a 
tabe  ef  mar  le^th,  epca  al  Doth  eada,  is  inserted  vrrtieaTYr' 
ia  a  vessel  ao  as  t«  temaaale  «a  iu  bottooi,  and  the  vesad 
is  fMad  atilh  water  t«  aay  lev«}  above  the  top  of  tbetub«, 
the  walacily-  of  the  eflaart  water  is  inercaeed,  when  ctnn- 
pared  with  that  of  water  nmag  from  the  veiael  tfarouf^ 
a  woplt  orifice  ef  equal  diameter  ia  the  bottaai«  nearty 
with  thea^aafc  root  of  the  length  of  tbe  tidie.  the  depths ' 
of  water  la  the  vessel  being  eipial:   aad  the  caaie  of'^l 
this  reaaiimble  riitiiiBBliHi  ii  is  ascribed  to  the  eteeas  i 
the    pcsnue  d<wiBwaiJs   above  tbe   prtaacv  apwurd 
wtthin  the  luhe,  being  greater  than  it  is  at  cqoaf  depths ' 
«f  water  when  ao  fab*  is  enqdc^ed.    Thoa.  a  hBdaa  oT^ 
water  al  the  lap  of  the  tobe  is  preased  dowonaids  hf 
the  weight  of  the  atiaoiphert.  togHher  with  that  of  the 
eohaaa  <f  waur  dM«c  it,  aad  nnwaids  by  tbe  equal ' 
Mamre  af  the  atawsuhato  al  the  lower  end  of  the  tab**. ' 
dinnaidwd  by  the  wtighl  af  the  aoiainn  of  water  in  the 
tabe;    IhwdiMa  the  reenRiBg  yreieure  en  that  koina 
dunaaida  is  aqaal  to  the  weigkt  of  a  eotonm  of  water 
whose  hcaght  is  equal  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  water  in  * 
the  veanL    All  the  laid  in  the  Inlie  desvends  with  the ' 
same  velodty ;  whereas,  with  a  nmpic  oHlce  at  the  hct- 
tom,  oacii  kaitaa^ir -water  in  the  vessel  ii»no*i  with 

■  iilai  ity  Ji  |w  ailii^  ini  iiitj  m  thi  — t^  -'  ** * — "  ' 

I  of  fluid  above  it:  the  sides  aha  of  the  tabe  prevetil  tt»« ' 
lalctal  vsticles  of  water  from  cunmgi^  townids  fha^ 
oaiee.  bf  which  the  diwhaige  of  the  tiaki  thfoogti  a* 
sJBipie  ordiee  is  dnaMnshed.         _       .^     ^    «,  ! 

In  the  depatment  of  pwte  — <faMMttcalh->  Ymmg  cimn. 
ttawted  a  paper  ceotatmag  a  iliinunrtirtidii  of  ttie  ndefarl 
the   laiiiiafiiii   of  staanle  earvcs  by  iaiBnMe  scriei:  «Mj 
aaeaathee9tinct»ana)i«atBiaceaecal:thisis|eiai 
the  <hst  volaaae  of  the  *Tmmmi^t»mf^S^  ih"th» 
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antient  Gaelic  poems.  An  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Young 
(jij  the  'Oiipin  anil  Thcor)-  of  the  Gothic  Arch"  h  pub- 
JialietJ  in  Iht  tlnrd  volume.  In  this  paper  tlte  writw  oners 
an  opinion  Uiat  the  Gothic  architects  were  induced  to  em- 
ploy pointctl  arches  in  their  buildings  Irora  a  kuowledgp 
of  tlieir  mathematical  properties  :  from  an  iuve*tigatioi»  of 
their  strength,  on  icieulific  principjesi,  hii  eome«  to  ti>e 
conclusion  that  a  pointed  arcli  who&e  mdius  of  curvaluri; 
is  equal  to  the  spun,  or  the  diittance  between  tlie  sujiport- 
iiig  pillai-B,  is  the  weaketkt  of  the  kind,  and  aUo  tlxat  the 
strength  increases  as  the  radius  of  thv  curve  becomes, 
witliiii  ccrtRiii  limits,  either  less  or  greater  than  the  span. 
In  coroporing  low  Gothic  arches  witli  arches  of  a  semicir- 
cular form,  Im  proves  that,  when  the  radius  of  the  former 
is  equal  to  three-fourtlis  of  the  span,  tiie  strength  is  to 
that  of  a  semicircular  arch  of  equaJ  sj)an  as  1000  to  1257 ; 
ftnd  when  the  raditit  is  two-thirds  of  the  span,  as  lOCXI'  to 
1210.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  tlie  '  Transactionfc'  there  is 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Young  containing  demonstrations  of  New- 
ton's theorems  for  the  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration 
I      ,  in  the  object-lenses  of  telescopes, 

^m  Besides  these  eontrihutiuiis  to  the  Academy,  Dr.  Young 

^^m  nublislied  separately  'An  Esuay  on  the  Phenomena  of 
^^M  Sounds  and  iNlusical  Strings,' 6vo..  17B4.  [^I^ulian  Hahi-.] 
^1  He  subsequently  published  a  short  essay  on  the  primitive 

^^  poitiurs  iu  solar  light,  and  one  on  the  precession  of  the 

L  equinoxes.     His  last  work  was  that   wuich   he  entitled 

j^H  'Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  8vo.,  IMK).  and  wliich 

^H  contains  the  substance  of  the  lectures  which  he  had  de- 

^^^^Hjivered  at  the  University. 

^^^H.  YOUNG,  IIIOMAS.  There  are  no  trustworthy  ma- 
^^^^^^Jeriala  for  tlie  life  of  Dr.  Youn;?,  and  for  Mime  years  past  it 
f  has  been  known  that  a  biography  of  jiim  is  in  preparation 

^^  -.by  one  who  is  higlijy  qualified  for  the  undertakmg.     With 

^^L  jnudi  regret  at  nut  being  able  to  wait  the  appearance  oi' 
^^"  this  account,  we  must  do  the  best  wp  can  with  what  is 
~  contained  in  the  '  Gentleman's  ^laguxine  '  and  in  the  ehge 

TeaA  to  tlie  French  Institute   by  M.  Ai-ago.     This  latter 
]]roductiou  doe*  not  give  any  authority  for  tlic  liictji  which 
are  mentioned,  and  the  former  is  exceeduigly  meagre  ;  su 
I  that  we  are  obliged  to  warn  our  readers  that  the  present 

i  arlu-.lu  can  only  be  of  tompoi-ary  use. 

^^m  I'honias  Young  was  hoiia  at  Milverton  in  Somersetshu'e, 

^H  Jime  13,  1773:  his  parenUi  were  of  the  Quaker  persuasion. 

^H  He  received  hi»  first  cducalion  at  a  dame-8choui  at  JVlitic- 

^H  head,  where   he   resided  with   his  mother's  father,   Mr. 

^H  Iloliert  Davies.     It  is  said  that  be  could  read  tolerably  at 

r  the  age  of  two  years,  and  that  his  early  memory  wa«  ex- 

f  traonlinarj-,     Ajs  six  he  was  priced  witji  a  tichoohnaster  at 

Uristo),  and,  two  years  afterwards,  tlie  access  which  he 
gained  to  the  instruments  of  a  surveyor  of  his  acquaintaiwre 
seems  to  have  decided  his  vocation  :  be  applied  him»etf 
intmediHlely  to  mathematics^.  From  nine  to  fuuileen  he 
was  Mith  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Comptou  in  Devonyliire.  M. 
Anigo  saystliat  during  this  period  he  leanit,  betides  Greek 
and  I^t  in,  nlso  French,  Ilnlian,  Hebrew,  Pei°biHn,  and  Arabic, 
the  two  former  of  the  las!  five  tofind  out  the  contentsof  snme 
books  in  the  possession  of  n  schoolfellow,  the  lliiixl  tg  read 
the  Bible  in  IJie  onginal,  the  two  last  to  decide  for  him- 
self a  question  luised  iu  casual  conversation  as  to  whether 
the  Oriental  laiiguuges  presented  ditfereaces  a^  decided  as 
the  European.  Young's  early  auquiremeuts  am  known  to 
have  been  extiaordiiiury,  and  Ins  talent  lor  languages 
unusual ;  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  aitnbute  his  learning  any 
one  particular  UngAiage  to  fk  conversation  wliich  probably, 
if  it  ever  hiippeued  at  nil,  waa  the  consequence  of  his 
thougtiis  having  dwelt  on  thetul^cct,  ami  not  the  cause. 
Moreover  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  a  boy  of  talent  are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  his  early 
»c>|uirements,  particularly  if  he  afterwards  becomes  a  dis- 
tinguished man. 

At  this  time  he  was  h.]sq  much  given  to  botany,  and  de- 
termined to  make  himself  a  microscope  for  tiie  examina- 
tion ol  plants.  The  algebraical  foniuilee  which  lie  met 
with  had  fluxionai  Avmbols.  which  arrested  his  progress  : 
he  aocoixiinglv  set  hiaiself  to  study  tluxions,  Uiat  he  mij^ht 
get  the  knowledge  necessan'  to  understand  and  ooiistruct 
a  microscope  to  go  on  with  his  Ixitanicai  pursuits.  His 
«]o8e  attention  to  these  and  otlier  things  had  nearly  proved 

Llatiil  to  him  at  the  nge  of  fourteen ;   symptoms  oi  con- 
riumption  appealed,  which  however  were  happily  overcome 
by  early  attention. 
Among  the  £nsUah,  aays  M.  Aiago,  it  is  rarely  that  a 


m  vhen  he  takes  a.  pdaiti  i 

oniii.s  I'l  iniu  iMiu  as  a  "■  ■ ''  -'^-'"-'■*  ■■ 

own  age  who  is  partiei 

were  not,  we  confess,  v. 

Young  was  admitted 

gentlemuu  of  Hereford 

the  private  tutor  of  both  ' 

afterwards  pnhlished  the  '  « 

to  Young  himself  (1703),  wlio 

furnished  the  writing.     Mr.  Ho^ 

ak.ill  in  tlie  formation  of  the  Gret-k  U 

On  the  day  of  Younc''s  arrival  nf   hi 

desired  to  copy  m.i 

writing.     Some\\l 

test,  he  begged  1 

of  his  absence  e\ 

he  presented  the  »i,,,i,,v,.c,  .*.,,. ..v., 

written,  but  translated  into  nine  different  Jai  ,^ 

At  this  time  he  drew  up  a  Mnopsi*  of  lt>t^ 
losophical  sy-stema  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  o 
rjties,  according  to  his  friends.     M  A'.^^i  *j. 
wriling  as  still   in  existence,  ai  'hi 

preparation  Y'uimg's  mind  was  j:  -  "pu 

abandonment  of  the   peculiar   ;> 
which  he  was  brought  up,  whp 
afterwards.    During  joume  i 
this  time  with  the  family  in  . 
acrpiainted  with,  and  was  tuut'iu  vii>.'iiii>  n  uv,  i 
Higgiiis.     [Atomic  Thkoky,  p.  39,]    M.  .iiaijo 
a  moment  to  ailvocate  the  claims  of  D'   ""■"'- 
material  portion  of  the  discovery  of  t! 
us  the  place  of  the  lUlusion  seems  unlu.     :. 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  if  he  had  btin 
but  a  tolerable  hiut  on  the  subject,  Young  toi 
found  tJie  rest. 

His  maternal  uncl«,  Dr.  Broclilesby.  nov  oiLM^jf  i 
to  Burke,  Wyndham,  and  the  Duke  of  Bicn«w^5i 
latter,  then  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  citter*<l  M*^ 
of  n-ssiatant-secrelaiy  :    the  two  i' 
to  Cambridge.     He  would  have  i. 
their  ndvice  :  tlu 
tionswasthe  wajii 
All  who  can  appuLirt.i  n>c-  u>> 
which  he  got  on  with  what  he  h.i 
that  a  person  so  eminently  quahU. .. 
power  and  their  use  should  not  hav 
roughly  master  of  them  in  his  youth, 
nrofession  of  medicine,  and  studied  ii' 
Edinburgh,  and  Gbltingen,  at  which 
doctors  degree  iu  1795.     He  had  Ih.hh  tn 
year  elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  whicli, 
before,  he  hid  sent  the  first  of  hi*  weil-kno 
the  theory  of  viuon. 

A>*  soon  as  You       '     '  '   ' 

settled  in  London 
till  his  death,*  wlmn  luuh  , 
thorities  here  begin  to  ce.i 

plan  m  to  mention  the  sevti...  , ^.., 

his  remaining  life  in  Order. 

As  a  profeesiooal  man,  Yoiint?  waii  nut   .mv.Ji 
knowleoge,  and  his  power 
him.  il  is  said,  an  undecided  ; 
iiad  a  keen  perception  that  Ijie  j 
lottery,  and  \w  idea  of  the  advin 
hislecluresat  St/' 
ailvantage  of  a  h: 
smaller:  the  holder  m 
tlie  holder  of  five.    Sin 
of  medicine  like  to  hcin.  .^  < 

not  well  attended  :  indeed  i  I 

above  the  students"  Compr<  ;, 

Royal  Institution,  it  is  als^>  u 

in  drawing  audiences.    Wr  :  i 

disappointments  was  combi 
and  successes  were  not  pn' 
a  long  time  most  truly  the  case,     tin  tli 
it  is  liardly  necessary  to  repeat   what  tuay 
part  the  comment  merely  of  M.  Ara|p). 

In  1818  Young  was  appointed  sr^-retan*  of  the 

*  M.  An^o  n^«f  tAiB*  (Innc  Tr'  •mmlmtm 

UnxtA  Id  W>rtmMM<it  AtataVi  wx)  '  :..-^ 

Tin'  *  U.-nUciBMt*»  M«f»lllie '  A^r*  iJ.      ...       .1^ 

ttH  Abi«v.    Mt  bus  nonttai'nt  Iu  WrMwuuu*  A.Mm).M  I 
tmriod  tb«np. 


itlc.  anJ  on  tlic  dissriTului 


ih 


nhn  to 


1o  be  wishi'd 

Lnsible  as  Uic 

inch  some  ot  the  objecUona  ?S'ere  made  was  re- 


ofhii.  knuwli-cli^i 

•  1     ri,:.i.,.    I   -,in;ill 


'•count  of  Young's 

yet  as  it  were  suf) 

M.. thing  newly 

I  nation  of  bis 

'-  are  far  from 

be  most  ])ro- 

jii'Mi.i. 1,1    u,kj  amntinl  sind 

llie  it'iuajkattle  manner  in  which 

:i,,u,i  ,,r  iiiiilhematicj*  go  farther 

it'l^  in   Egyptian   hiero- 

siibvcrsiou  of  the  New- 

f  ')i'  li^lil,  a»nJ  hiihslitution  of  the  tindnlatory 

Is  phifc.    With  regard  to  the  hieroglj-phics, 

liEBnULYPHICS. 

A(]if  in  the  fmihdation  of  optical 

[u.NjRLAiuju  Ti        ,"  ■    "  '\  on  the 

r  probability  wli;  ih?  uli- 

r' over  the  emanntuiv  tni-ory  nv  iiih  ULtruinC  Of  »'/»- 

WM,     His  views  are  now  generally  adopted,  ajid 

' ^'   — ln.-....(|. 

iiiimerv^us,  and  we  liavc  no  means 

/ir   1i,f^       Th         '       ' 


T.rcli 


il  of  Yoiin^   imjdiiitLil  on  ivi 
volume  i:oivt:iirK  n  raialociie 
luVjectj 


on  *i!i- 
known. 
ti,  with 

if.    The 
-  iin  thp 


t»je ;   anil 


which  Is  bibUocraphically 
idewt"  enonsrti  that  VcMnEf 


which  reprMent«  tho  T^-t^^  '>("  Mnfi.     Tf  iv;  :»  vm  ■   .,1,1  ,<iy.. 
tiir^,  and  attributed  i^ 

A  flat  stone  in  thf  ■  i  ints 

'      ^n,  foundi  i,f  the  Janst^ntats,  who  wns 

•  ji  of  Ypff 

rf  Holtand,  Belgium, 


I 
n 

--  .:.,.-;.„>....   .......ii.  of 

live  sons  and  1!  m 

Wlien   Jitau 
his    father,  wlio 
sftninnrie!',   '^ent 
Pedro   de  HHy,  Fr 
WM   returning  to  h. 
f>rota«a    on     the    l8th    of 
nnt   return   to    the   (>lnnri( 
tva«i    spenr    in    attendaiv 
Paris;  in  AiJril,  1715,  H' 
Uoitcn.   whither  hi*  ward 

tirpe  Yriarte  returned  to  Paris  duesnol  clearly  appear,  but 
hi-  vi^wnf  i.i,»1i»   yf^ra  in  the  college  of  '  ■•■"'''  i-'  f'-'^--f\^ 
I'd  himself  by  his  at-.  e 

'       :  _  ■  and  in  the  niallieniii';  e- 

tuniing  tt)  Terjentfe  he  visittd  London,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  mnlce  hrnwptf  master  of  the  Engliish  language. 
His  ''   '   ■  ■     '  ■  the  intelligence  Of  hia  futhefa 

det-lii  ,  ..ted  his  departure. 

On  his  amval  at  Urotava,*ome  time  in  172M,  he  fonml 
his  father  alreach'  dead.  It  had  been  his  wish  that  Ju.in 
>'      '  '  t  from  the  Canaries  to  Spain,   and   study 

I  il'  the   Spanish  universities.      The   vounit 

ui,.,,   i^i.,..,,Lni  sohie  mouths  at  Orotava,  seemingly   ■••- 
SWiite  to  JbMow  out  the  career  designed  for  him 

fatHri\    iind     dminf'    this    time    he     was     l>ii»v    <\*, 

*'  V  English  language 

I  lu  London.     At  la*t 


■  _,     ,  .-npleted  his  *!eTenth  viar 
entertained   a   high  opinion  of  " 
him    to   France,  under  the  rh ' 

Fr: '     ■-!     the     (.>:•      ■  :io 

rr.     He    '  in 

1713,    und    did 
Th*»  year    ITU 

)t)}S    of 
'  iiee  to 

ni]>iti:iril    iimi.      Al   what 


of  • 
id  wrott 


uliicli 
I;    but 


n»?:fi  10  ' 
Lpfwhom  K 

|K?    1'- 


in   liir  ii.'it.-i.  ri'^'.'iiitjie  "luu 

!  to  the  meagre  skcteh  above 
,,.,  ;.  „m(  I.,  i,L.  n.r^s^ired  by 

<onnec- 
•  hich  he 
-.  would  be  sonie- 
-  of  all  the  sciences 
To  the  world  at  large 
,     its  In  light  must  alwuys 
suggLil  themselves  when  hia 
nmnnc  philoso^)hers  he  will 
'    "  "I's  him,  one  of  the 

111  modem  times 
uui  strongly  fortified 
':  Icrs,  in  the  kingdom  of 

1, .V:  ...  Lit.  and  2"  53' E.  Ion:- 

lie  plain  on  th?  banks  of  the  little  H 
II  il, by  meanaof  which,  thoi'irh  aiiinlai' 

.munication  with  Bm.  I,  Nieu- 

!  i  The  situation  is  in  m   eon- 

e  of  the  marshes  which  surround  it.  In  the  four- 
BUtuiy  it  wp.s  celpbmtod  for  its  woollen  manufac- 
icjj   •  -  looms,  and  its  popu- 

vv  en>    its    mamifactures 

Jinen,  .>«  ;ei  woollen  articles,  cotton, 

atlk  ;  ii  a  flourishing  town,  and  has 

tbiln"'  il.so  many  tanneries  dycing- 

Ijie.ic!  i  soap  manufactories.    The 

We  It  I  [1  fxchange,  a  rtjyal  college 

ii  :ige,  four  hospitals,  a  cathe- 

l  ^  s.    The  principal  buildings 

be  (-luUi-liall,  or  Imvii-houM^,  a  Gotfiic  edifice  of 
jiKiiy  size,  witli  a  tower  in  the  centre:  it  was 
I  i:!4.:;  !i,  *'  1'  is — 2,  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
.  :.  ;;  ,  r. ,   in  the  fxothic  style,  but  not  re- 

elort!  ■  '         'litecture.    It  contain*  a 

mlpit,  vd  into  compartroents. 


<  ';»  the  wishes  of  his  deceased  parent,  and  sailed 

1  linnHfie  end  of  1724. 

Tiku  ici'i  '  '  tlie  roya!  litrraTy  induced  him  to  visit 

Madri<l,  nil  iti<H  nftordfd  him  t)y  that  institution 


inu    :;if  liu>s  m    itiiik^  iiv  ii^i'H  ninm-'ti'n   iin-  iii'tii;« 


f  the  principal  librarian,  Don  .luande  Ferrara«i.  and  of  the 
!ns-*s  confessor.  Father  GuiIlernioClarke,whow..i  ,iir...  lor 


;iry  to  the  royal 
-.i.,..>i.ry,  1732,  a  lil>rii. 


I— 


-Ito 


0f1 

kit  . 

of  Hie   rbyjtl   printing-office.     The  terms  in 

officials  spoke  of  the  acquirements  of  the  von  _ir 

induced  tne  Doke  dc  Bejar  to  engage  Yri:  lor  for 

his  son.     Yriarte  succeeded  so  well  in  thi-  hat  he 

wiu  successively  engaged  to  give  lessons  fo  the  fcon  of  the 

Duke  of  A|ba  and  to  the  Infante  Dom  Manuel  of  Portugal, 

whb  visited  Madrid  about  that  lime.     His  l<>isure  hours 

were  spent  in  the  Hova!  Library,  in  which  hia  first  patrons 

at  length  procured  h'  '      On  the  Iflth  of 

April,  17211,  Yriarte 

pnnti'"-  ■•"^ and  dii  , 

rian  i  '  library, 

TT;^ c  knowledge  of  languages  mv'  '^ 

■  f  books  alike  qualified  him  for  <\llic: 

:  1       ig  the  thirty-nine  years  that  he  contui„  ,_  ..: lie 

added  two  thousand  manuscripts  and  upwards  ot  ttm 
thousand  nrjnted  volnmes  to  the  collection.  In  I72il  lie 
had  pubhshed  a  catalogue  of  the  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical  works  contained  in  the  library  ;  in  I7:«t.  a  cotaloguc 
of  the  mathematical  works.  In  Mm  he  wiblishcd  th»s  flr«l 
volume  of  a  cataloirue  of  the  Greek  ilSS.  in  the  rojral 
library,  illu='-'    ' -•*'        '  •  i     iii,odot« 

second  vo 

The   hi- 
quentlypu' 

able  were  tli  ^  .  ... 
was  appointed  official  trai 
state.  The  secrecy  ob8er\ 
it  impossible  to  learn  will 
he  showed  himself  to  be 
during  the  whole  l- 
ftll  it,  ho  enjoyi'd  n 
men  for  nv  "  '  ' 

The  1n> 


Y  R  I 

]»(or  dul  not  occupy  Ihc  wJioSc  lime  of  Ynajte.  In  1743 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Huyal  Academy,  and  coti- 
tiniieil  till  Uim  death  to  lake  an  aclive  pai-t  in  its  lalioiirs. 
The  cliief  I»l)Oiir  ol'  devit-insj  an  improved  system  of  ortho- 
ijiaphy,  piinetnation,  and  aecentiuttiou  lor  the  Spanish 
Jantjun^e  I'ell  upon  Yriarte  :  he  was  ordered  by  the  king  fo 
compile  a  Spanish  Latin  Dictionary,  in  wjiich  however  he 
profceded  no  further  tlian  the  letter  A  ;  and  he  published 
a  I^tin  i^rammar  lu  C;u>tilian  ver»e.  He  liad  aUo  a  hand 
in  reviiiing  and  impravin^the  'liiiipania  Nova' of  Nieoins 
Antonio,  and  the  'Biblioteca  Arabico-Hispana  Esciiria- 
lense'  of  C^astin,  and  was  of  material  a.si>istance  to  Ahreu 
in  his  'Coleccion  de  Tratados  de  Paz  d'Espaiia.' 

Yriarte  eon) posed  elegantly  in  verse,  ooth  in  Spanish 
and  Jjitin.  A  collection  of  Spanish  jiroverbs  rendered 
into  lAitin  verse,  of  epigraiiw  in  I^tui,  of  translations  from 
Martial,  and  of  occasional  verees  both  in  I.alin  and  Spanish, 
WHS  published  by  subscription  alter  his  death. 

Juan  Yriarte  dietl  at  Madrid,  op  thu  2.'lrd  of  Auj^ust, 
1T7I.  it  the  sixty-ninth  ycju-  of  his  age.  In  atldition  to 
the  works  already  menlioneri.  lie  left  in  MS.  *  Historia  de 
]«3  I.slaa  de  (Janaiia,'  and  '  Pah'ofjratia  Gi-tega.'  He  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  '  Diaiio  de  los  Literalos  de 
£«pHnH.' 

Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  nephews  of  Don 
Juan,  have  diiitinj^ikhcd  themselves  in  the  public  service, 
and  ill  the  literature  of  tlieir  country,  but  the  materials 
for  their  biography  are  very  scanty.  Wc  have  been  un- 
able to  as<-eriainevcn  the  baplisinnl  name  of  their  father, 
but  as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  hcun  in  Tenentfe,  it  is 
probidile  that  their  Jiarents  were  .settled  Ihere,  and  that  the 
prosjM'roiis  fortunes  of  Juan  de  Yiiaile  induced  liis  nephews 
to  liy  their  fortune  in  the  mother-country. 

Bkpwaedo,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been  born  about 
17.'W.  He  rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Slate, 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  was  ci'eated  a  kni;;ht 
of  the  Older  of  Charles  III.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  nnminated  its 
patroa  by  Charles  IV.  in  March,  IT^J'-.  When  the  French 
took  possession  of  Spain  in  1W)S,  Bernardo  Yriarte  was 
appointed  a  Councillor  of  SUile  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,  Ynarie  flfd  to  Fiance, 
and  died  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  11th  of  July,  l.HR. 

DoMiMJo,  the  second  brother,  was  born  in  1740,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  at  an  early  aee.  Alter 
a  prolonsed  residence,  fiiiit  at  ^'icnna,  and  then  nt  I'uris, 
as  secielary  to  the  embassy  and  charp;^  d'allaires,  he  was 
sent  as  minister  ptenipotentiary  to  the  kin^  and  republic 
of  Poland.  On  th«  22nd  of  July,  1700,  he  sipied,  along 
with  Barthelem)^.  the  peace  concluded  at  Bale  between 
the  kinsi  of  Spain  and  the  French  republic.  ReluminK 
thence  to  Spain  in  bad  health,  he  died  at  Gironn,  on  the 
22:id  of  November  of  the  same  year,  just  after  he  had 
been  appointed  ambassrtdor  to  France. 

T«iMAs,  the  younircst,  but  most  distin^iished  of  the 
brothers,  was  born  about  17SU.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  uncle  Jran  he  made  rapid  progre.<45  iti  the  aiitient  and 
modern  languatres,  and  was  .appointed  chief  archivist  iti 
Ihe  office  of  the  principal  secielary  of  state.  This  ap- 
pointment left  him  ample  leisure  for  literary  ptjrsiiits,  and 
the  Approbation  which  his  first  essays  met  w^lh  procured 
for  lura  the  editorship  of  the  '  Madrid  Mercury.'  This 
journal,  which  was  previously  littler  more  llian  a  tninslntron 
of  the  'Ha^ne  GazeUe,"  becatuc  in  his  hands  a  useful  and 
Aiimsiupr  publication. 

lu  17tiy  a  new  theatre  wa»  opened  in  Madrid ;  and  in 
Ihu   trourse   of   tlml  and   the  three   succeedinia:  years  a 
number  of  Iranslalions  from  the  French  drama  by  Yriarte 
were  performed  on  its  boards  with  considerable  success. 
Ill   177H  an  original  comedy   by  Yriarte,   •  El  .Scuorjto 
miraado'  (the  Spoiled  Child  .  was  favourably  received  by 
Ihe  Madrid  public.    In  1*79 a  poem  in  five  books,  entitled 
♦  La  Muiica,'  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Yriarte  :  it  is  upon 
thi*  work  and  his  fables  that  his  reputation  is  most  likely 
to  rest.     '  La  Musica'  has  run  throusrh  five  edition.s  anil 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages.     In 
1781   he  was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  awaideil  to  thi'  I 
best  Idyl  l)y  the  Spanish  Academy,  but  the  poem  of  JuHn  j 
Melcndez  Valdez  was  preferred.    Yriaite  vented  liissph'cn  I 
in  a  severe  ciiticism  of  his  rival's  work  in  Ihc  '  .Merciny."  j 
'  Fulmlas  Litcrarias"   was   published  in  ]7S'2.     Of  these  I 
failles  Bnuterwcck  remarks  that  their  style  is  pure,  and 
tb«ir  veiwfication  elegant,  and  that  they  are  characterised  I 


by  a  graceful  naiyete  that  reminds,  th«  tt^itr  at  Fi 
but  without  conveying  any  suipicioB  of  " 
addition  to  these  works  Yiiarte  published  e 
sonnets,  critical  miscellanies,  A  Translation  m 
four  first  books  of  the  *  .-lilnoid.'  and  of  Hcract's  'Artrf 
Poetry."  lie  published  a  collection  Of  his  wwlx  ii  Bt 
and  an  enlarged  erhtion  in  nKT-  His  taste  for  fimA 
literature,  or  some  other  cause,  occasioaed  ioBfiaimtd 
his  orthodoxy;  in  178G  he  nas  subjected  to  an  cjaai^ 
tion  by  ttie  Inquisition,  and  his  replies  were  so  little  ^ 
factory,  that  he  was  laid  under  a  qtutfi  iktmA—aaSad 
within  Ihe  walls  of  Ihe  city.  I'ltimatelv  he  was  snM 
lo  do  penance privatelv, and w.<  -l.    Hediiatflnf 

survive:  he  was  attacked  by  i;  mi  die«J  elm 

flamraatory  attack  in  ICW  or  lo,ii . 

A   painter  of  the   name  of  Yriarte,   who  was  ha 
Biscay,  l(i3.*>,  and  who  died  at  Seville   in  16S5,  na 
sidered  the  best  landsca^ie-paint^r  of  h»  a|»r, 

Francisco   Diroo   dk   Aiv<!vv    ViiitLTt,   .-   mtn 
Hueaca,  published,  in  1612,  * '.' 
de  San  Orcncio,  Obispo  de  An  V 
Pk'celencias,  Grandezss,  &c..  de   in  antiqtuwms 
Huesca.'     Antonio  mentions  that  be  <»«6  vam^m  4 
grammar-school  of  Huesca,  and  died  young,  btt 
mentioniniij  the  year  of  his  death 

(I^otichi  dffn  I'idoy  Litfratunt  tie  Dun  Jnuinit 
prefixed   to  the   colfection    of    his    works 
Niadrid  iu  177-J-;  (he  Preftves  to  t) 
Tomas  de  Yriaile.  published  at  M-i 
Bihliotheca  rf?  fh'spania  Xova  ;    Jt 
Pif;uatelli  published  a  eulogistic 

notice  of  t he  Life  of  Tomas  de  Yriaj ' 

Liltiral-urf,  neither  of  which  we  have  8een.j 

YRIEIX,  ST.    [Viennk.Hautb.] 

YSSENGEAUX.    [I^i«h,  Hautb.] 

YSTjVD.     [Sweden.] 

"iTTRIA.     [YrrRUiM.] 

liTTRlUM.  a  peculiar  metal  discovered  la  t|tt 
oxide,  or  eailh,  and  named  yttria  ;   it  was  A 
dolin,  in  1794,  in  a  mineral  from  Ytterby 
Sweden  ;  this  was  at  first  called  ytterbite,  s«id 
giuMinite^  by  which  name  it  is  now  :;enernll]r 

The  metal  was  separated  by  Woehler  fioraths 
the  dt'com]iosition  is  attended  with  a  very  vivid  " 
ment  of  light  and  heat.  When  the  mavs  nsnllinf 
decomposition  is  put  into  water,  tl 
small  brilliant  scales,  having  a  \" 
after  beinp  waslied  and  dried,  it  is  ;< 
ptiwder,  composed  of  small  metallic 
aspect  and  metallic  lustre  serve  to 
from  aluniininm  and  f^luciniuin  :  v 
assura«"s  a  much  deeper  metallic  colour 
does  not  oxidize  either  by  the  action 
common  temperatures;  but  when  heated  to  rmrna.,-."- 
air,  it  takes  fiie.  burns  with  much  splendour,  and  »•■ 
verted  into  vtlria.  Yttrium  dissolves  in  di]«t«l  wk, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  when  inuDencd  Utok 
solution  of  potash,  it  decomposes  water,  awl  ttiA*k 
though  not  with  rapidity. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  mineral*  whick  M 
lain  yttrium,  or  rather  its  oxide,  yttria. 

Ga'foliuitf. — Occurs  crystalline  and  maaave.  Pbm 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavaife  itau<r{i<i,  • 
Ihat  its  direction  has  not  been  ascertain^.  ¥ 
conchoidal,  sometimes  splintery,      T"      '  •^ 

Colour  trreenish  black,  very  dai  k. 
Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  re'-inm:-.    .  -j  .ujiti,  ; 
on  the  eds;es.    Specific  gravity  t  .'.;<:. 

J/aWr<?     J'liiiflt/.- — Aniorphou.^,    btructurv 
Before  the   blowpipe   it    decrepitates,  if    not    c«a 
heated,  and  does  not  melt  except   io  stn,in  ,.iJ,nien. 
heated  wiih  precaution  on  charcoal.  ativi. 

and  its  colour  becomes  paler.     In  JoMiSi 

colour,  and  gelatinizes. 

Gadnlinite  is  found  at  Ytterby  near  Stockholm,  aal  i 
other  places  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  Greenland. 

This  mineral   has  been  repeatedly  analvred,  nnf  wA 
somewhat  varying  risults:    thus,  it  was  \  ■  .     — 

berg,  Klaprolli,  and  V.iuquelin,  *itb»nr 
oxide  of  cerium,  which  wii*  foiv'    ^-    " 
the    follnwinir  as  the  compo- 
Bioddbo:— Silica,  2416;  Yltn 
ItiDU;  oxide  of  iron,  11-34:  mouture,  tHXt, 
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course  of  this  river  is  very  imperfectly  known.  On  tlie 
south-west  of  Yucatan  are  the  Mexican  slates  of  Chiapa 
and  Tal)iisco,  and  here  too  it  appeals  tliat  the  boundaiy  is 
not  exactly  fixed.  It  is  partly  lornied  by  the  river  Usiinui- 
sintn.  but  Jies  mainly  between  the  priiitipal  branch  of  that 
river  and  its  arm  which  is  called  Palisada.  It  seems  to 
terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Gull"  of  Mexico,  at  the 
Heitjhii  of  St.  Gabnel  (near  82^  W  W.  long,). 

CftOKt  and  Uarhnurs. — From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 

IIci>?hts  of  yt.  Gabriel  a  low,  swampy,  and  wooded  sliore 

pextendstothe  weslurn  entrance  of  the  Lairuna  de  Terniinos. 

kThe  Ijiicuna  is  about  61)  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and 

_jore  than  30  miles  wide  on  an  average.     As  it  receives 

several  large  rivers,  among  which  are  the   Rio  Palisada 

and  the  Pacaitan  or  Batcap,  its  waters  are  salt  only  in  the 

dry  season,  and  hardly  brackish  in  the  wet  season,     It 

■eems  to  be  deep  enough  for  the  larger  size  of  ships ;  but 

it  is  only  navigafed  by  vessels  of  from  IS  to  :}0  tons,  which 

are  alsa  flat-bottomed  on   account  of  the  shoals  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Rio  Palisada,  as  the  country  contiguous  to 

the  h.anka  of  that  river  alone  yields  any  article  of  com- 

•jnerce.     The  Lagima    is   separated    from  the  Gulf   ul 

Mexico  by  two  islands,  of  which  the  western  is  called 

•'Carmen  and  the  eastern  Puerto  Real.     Carmen  i^  about 

[■g-t  miles  long,  and  Puerto  Real  19  miles  long,  but  their 

•width  is  not  stated.    The  vcestem  entrance  of  the  Laguna, 

''between    the    mainland    and   the   western   extremity  of 

Carmen,  constitutes  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Laguna. 

The  anchorage  is  shoal,  but  safe,  and  easy  of  access  for 

•vessels  not  drawing  more  than  12  or   13  feet  of  water. 

'Nothing  is  stated  respecting  the  two  other  entrance.^  of 

the  lagoon,  which  are  west  and  east  of  PueHo  Real. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lagnna  de  Terminos 
to  the  mouth  of  the  nver  tJimmpoton  the  coast  is  low, 
swampy,  and  overgrown  with  high  trees,  but  north  of  the 
river  rt  is  well  defined,  several  feet  abnvD  wnter-mark,  and 
is  composed  of  low  limestone  rocks.  It  runs  in  neaily  an 
imbroken  line  to  Punta  Palma:  on  this  coast-line,  extend- 
ing more  than  100  miles,  there  are  oidy  two  harbours,  one 
at  Campeachy  and  the  other  at  a  place  called  liocca*.  The 
harbour  of  Campeachy  is  shallow,  and  veswels  which  draw 
more  than  six  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  shore  :  that  of  Boccas  is  only  visited  by  coasting 
vessels. 

The  western  portion  of  the  northern  coast  is  low.  It  is 
mostly  overflowed  during  the  wet  season,  and  even  in  the 
dry  season  is  partly  occupied  by  lagoons  and  swamps. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  overgrown  by  low  hushes.  This 
low  tract  extends  eighteen  miles  inland,  at  the  back  of 
the  town  of  Sisal,  so  that  a  causeway  hiu)  been  made 
across  it,  leading  from  Sisal  to  Merida,  the  capital  of 
the  republic,  'nie  port  of  8i»al  is  only  an  open  road- 
stead, and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  shore.  It  would  seem  that  along  this 
coast  as  far  east  as  89°  W.  long,  good  anchorage  is  always 
found  at  the  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  land.  At  some  distance  east  of  SD"  W.  long,  the 
coast  is  lined  by  sand-hills,  which  rise  from  HO  to  100  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  at  a  few  places  higher.  Thest-  hills  are 
partly  overgrown  with  hushes.  A  series  of  such  hills 
lorm*  a  longue  of  land,  which  separates  a  narrow  ai-ro 
called  Rio  Lagartos  from  the  main  body  of  tlie  sea.  It 
does  n(}t  appear  that  this  narrow  sea  is  navigable,  nor  is  it 
stated  whether  there  is  safe  anchorage  along  lliia  coiist 
west  of  Cape  Catoche.  In  approacliing  this  cape  the  band- 
hills  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  low  tract  mostly 
covered  with  swamps  and'  cut  up  by  small  lagoons.  But 
iti  this  part  the  low  tract  is  overgrown  with  trees  rising  to 
150  feet.  Tlie  cape  itself  is  low  and  lined  by  a  succes-sion 
of  narrow  and  low  island.^.  likewise  covered  with  high  tree.s. 
The  distance  between  this  cap*  and  Cabo  de  S.  Antonio 
in  Cuba,  where  is  the  strait  which  connects  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  nearly  150  miles. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Catoche  to 
20°  11' N.  lat.  is  well  defined,  and  not  quite  so  low  and 
swampy.  At  some  placcj*  there  are  sand-hills  20  feet  high, 
which  are  here  and  there  clothed  with  stunted  bushes.  At 
other  places  there  isa  sandy  beach,  backed  by  level  ground 
thickly  covered  with  trees  attaining  a  height  from  50  to 
100  feet.  At  20°  11'  the  shore  is  lined  for  three  miles  by 
white  perpendicular  clitFs,  about  80  feet  high,  which  seem 
to  cotVnLlcte  the  twrnination  of  a  ridge  of  high  ground 
which  traverses  tbe  interior.    $%outh  of  these  cliii's  are  two 


wide  and  large  inlet.-!  called  A<^en*ion  Bay  »ad  Kipnu 

Santo  Bay.   They  pen(  ■  tluteoartjy.iB* 

have  barrier-reefs  acri  if  Ibeir  Bitnat*. 

They  constitute  two  weii-snenerca  leci-iisirtWJI*,  tat  cs 
only  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  from  7  to  8 fact  wUr. 
The  surrounduig  country  is  low,  aad  thickly  wosM. 
From  Santo  Espiritu  Bay  a  low  unbroken  OOMt  ftlaii 
southward  to  the  channel  north  of  Amherffris  O^.   As 
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Cay  lies  before  the  entrance  of  An 

extending  about  70  miles  from  soi 

average  width  of  10  mile*.     It  ha» 

5  to  12  feet  water  on  a  soil   muddy 

vessels  which  navigate  it  are  - 

to  BaJize  by  the  numerous  reefs 

coast  of  \  ucatfm,  and  thus  tin,-   n  . 

are  compelled  to  trade  with  the  EnL' 

shores  of  this  lagoon  are  low.  *!  ' 

grove  and  other  trees,  and  cut  v\ 

rivers.    The  largest  river  is  the  U.o  ..»..,^v 

stutes  the  boundary  between  Yucatin  aild 

settlement.  [B.vuze.] 
South  of  Cape  Catoche  there  nre  - 

of  Mugeres  is  4  miles  from  the  maini; 

somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  brttnd.     It 

lull  80  feet  high,  covered  with  trees.     Bot^rffu 
mainland  is  good  anchorage  with  "J 
island  of  Cancun  is  a  narrow  slip  c; 
scarcely  half  a  mile  wide,  and  aooul  >s  ujilii  jn  I'l 
length,  stretching  out  like  twu  sides  of  a  tnane/e, inf » 
closing  a  lagoon  between  it  and  the  ti  "     ''    '   f'W 
it  isseparated  only  by  a  boat-channel.  '  i  C 

is  26  miles  long  from  tiorth-east  to  so,,;.,-..,  -..  iiid* 
wide.     It  is  level,  and  covered  with  smalMiw*.  i*« 
tojis  are  about  70  feet  above  the  sea.  Th.  r  inn  ,rte«« 
this  island  and  the  mainland  is  Hi 
deep,  as  its  bottom  was  not  reached  wi' 

I-'hijsiatt  Dencriptinn. — Yucatan 
quite  diff'erent  in  soil,  fertility,  pro  > 
Ijon.     But  as  the  country  has  only  lately  li-t;!  n-^- 1 
persons  who   have   published  their  travels,  wt ."'  , 
unable  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  two  '*^"^ 
is,  however,  evident  that  the  centre  of  Yucau*^^ 
li-aversed,  as  Humboldt  was  led  to  belies 
hills  running  from  south-west  to  north-' 
St.vtks,  vol.  XV,,  p.  130.]    The  low  liiii, 
ground  which  occur  do  not  lie  In  that  dire*^^****^ 
thy  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 

From  the  few  and  isolated  fact-s  which  hav—  ^^ 
knowledge,  it  appears  that  the  line  of  deraarc^*^j.(j^ 


lined  with  elevated  cliffj*.     In  the  country 

line  there  is  neither  river,  rivulet,  nor  spring. 

to  be  accounted  for,  as  the  subsoil  consists  of 

of  limestone  intermixed  with  silicious  :. 

which  covers  the  limestone  is  thin.    Tti 

very  abundant  during  the  rainy  season,  11 

whole  quantity  which  falls,  and  prevent- 

uniting  and   forming   watercourses   or 

depressions  some  water  is  collected  in 

which   however  are    soon   dried  up.     'i 

would   render  the   country  unfit    for  the    luit)*-' 

man  and  beast  if  there  were  not  m&ny  well^ 

formed  by  openings  in  the  surface,  from  100  to  :" 

and  from  GO  to  100  feet  deep,  which  Imve  t 

circular  form.    At  the  bottom  of  tli 

as  they  are  called,  is  a  pond  from  1> 

tainiiig  clear  and  pure  water.     Accom 

of  the  inhabitants,  these  wells  are  fed 

rivers;  but  it   does  not  appear  that  a  vur;- 

observed  in  any  of  them.    The-w  sonatos  are 

mon  ill  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  »•■•»"  ir,  ti 

the  sea,  where  they  are  in  most  pi, 

cial  tanks.    The  surface  of  this  rt  ^ 

slightly  undulating,  and  it  is  only  in  a 

becomes  hilly.   There  are  two  ndt:*.^  of  ' 

lies  at  the  back  of  the  town  oi  ■ 

base,  and  in  extending  north\^. 

shore,  and   rises  until  it  reaches  \- 

the  Sierra  Alta  near  Tecax,     Tlu 

Crosse*  20'' N.  lat.  obliquely,  i    ' 

from  north-west  to  south-east. 
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vaearM,  or  tenders  ofcitKle  and  horses,  who  are  properly 
Mtrricultural  servaiib,  ami  rect-ivc  wages  and  a  weekly 
allownnce  of  maize  ;  and  labradures,  or  labourers,  who  are 
also  called  lunerm,  J'rom  their  ohliiration  lo  work  for  the 
mivsler  wilhont  pay  on  Lhik's  or  Mondays,  in  i<m*idem- 
tion  of  their  using  llie  wafer  ol"  the  estale.  'I'liese  last 
constitute  the  sjieat  body  of  the  Indians ;  and  tht-y  are 
obhj;ed,  when  they  marry  and  have  families,  arul  of  e-o'irsn 
use  ruore  water,  to  clear  a  certain  extent  of  ^rround  and 
ti>  plant  it  with  maize  lor  the  nuistcr.  They  aie  also 
obU»jod  to  work  on  other  days  of  the  week,  hut  then  they 
receive  fixed  wujres.  These  Indiana  are  however  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  glehae  adseripti  of  Kurope,  as  they 
may  leave  their  master  whenever  they  please,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  debt  to  him.  whieh  however  is  raix'ly 
the  case.  Wlu'n  they  owe  a  debt  to  llic  proprietor,  the 
new  piaster  to  whom  lliey  attach  themselvea  must  pay  this 
debt  before  the  Indians  are  discharged  from  their  lorniei 
master.  This  arrangement  securw  to  llie  ludiuiis  poiKl 
treatoiient  from  their  nin<<lers, as  the  laiife  landeilpropriutors 
are  always  striving  to  increase  the  nuiultei"  of  labourers 
attached  to' their  properly.  The  Miiya  language  is  the 
only  one  which  ishpoken  by  the  Indians,  and  all  the  whites 
have  ftC(|uired  it. 

The  aborigines  of  YucatSn  had  iniide  consideralile  pro- 
ffress  in  civilization  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  in 
J517.  They  wore  cotton  dre.s.se)*,  and  lived  in  houses  built 
of  stone.  It  cannot  yet  be  determined  if  the  ruinu  of  ttuise 
extensive  and  sumptuous  buildings,  which  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  several  parts  of  the  country^  were  erected  by 
the  race  which  still  inhabits  the  country,  or  by  a  more  an- 
tient  one  which  has  bucome  extinct.  The  must  remark- 
able and  best  preserved  of  the  ruins  which,  up  to  1842, 
have  been  discovered,  are  situated  lU  Uxmal,  south-we.'it 
of  Merida,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  atClii- 
then,  about  12  miles  west  of  Valladolid.  The  present 
generation  does  not  appear  to  be  inferior  in  civilisation 
to  their  ancestors  at  Ihetime  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  still  genemlly  live  in  houses  built  of  atone,  and  wear 
[  a  decent  cotton  dress. 

Mativ/actures. — The  cotton-clolh  generally  worn  by  the 
Indians  and  lower  clnsses  of  whites  was,  tiJI  lately,  only 
made  in  the  families,  but  recently  a  cotton  manufactory 
with  steam-engines  has  been  established  at  Valladolid. 
Other '  manutactures  do  not  exist.  In  some  pLices  the 
Mayas  make  hats  from  the  leaf  of  a  pafm,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouritig  rount lies  from  Campeachy,  and 
in  1  he  United  States  are  known  as  Canvpeachy  hats.  Sack- 
cloth made  by  the  country- people  is  exported. 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  Yucatun  is  very  limited. 
Noneofits  agricultural  products  yield  ai  tides  of  export, 
except  the  Sisal  hemp.  The  manufactured  articles  are 
Campeachy  hats  and  sackcloth.  The  most  important 
articles  are  derived  from  the  forests,  as  logwood,  deer- 
skip*,  wax,  and  honey.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
Kngli-sh  and  Frencli  iuRui'laiituriid  goods  sliuI  »j)ifiis 
brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

Eilitciitinn. — The  Yucatanos  have  shown  some  taste  for 
nlerary  pursuits.  There  are  two  eolleges  ;  one  at  Merida, 
called  Miiu'rva  College,  and  another  in  Campeachy.  The 
latter  has  six  professors,  and  in  1842  there  were5.Jsindents. 
besides  la  more  who  were  on  the  foundation.  There  are 
also  schools  for  the  lower  classes,  but  we  are  nut  ac- 
quainted with  their  condition. 

Pulituttl  Diciitionsanii  Towns. — Yucatan  is  divided  into 
five  departments  and  eighteen  districts,  and  contains  23C 
townships. 

Merida,  the  capital*  is  36  miles  from  its  port  Sisal,  which 
is  to  the  north-west  of  it,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  republic.  It  is  about  25  feetabove  the  sea-level,  and 
built  upon  the  ruinsof  an  Indian  town,  which  was  de^troved 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  of  good  width,  and  laid 
out  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  side-walks  are 
four  feet  wide,  and  paved  with  rough  stone.  The  hou-ses 
are  well  built  of  stone,  and  uniform  in  their  appeantnce.  < 
The  roofs  are  flat  and  the  exterior  finished  with  stucco. 
Tlie  uuddle  of  the  streets  is  lowest,  forming  a  passage  to 
cany  olf  the  water.  After  heavy  rains  the  streets  are 
flooded  to  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  for  some  hours  nearly 
iuipxssablc.  There  are  five  tine  squares,  the  principal  of 
whieli  i.s  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  the 
«atheihai,  the  bLshop's  palace,  government-house,  and  the 
'dwellings  of  the  wealthiest  citizens.      The  cathedral  is  a 


va^l  slructure,  and  built  in  the  best  et\le  of  t' 

centurj'.    ITiere  are  also  thirteen  other  chuic 

the  city  and  the  suburbs,  and  they  are  in  r'    •         • 

liuilt.     None  of  the  other  public  bui'  '      "    ' 

The  ]>upulation  is  stated  to  exceed  ^ 

niHJorily  of  vt  hom  are  Indians  and  h. 

nbout  UKU)  inhabitants,  almost  all  I' 

.are  expnled   hemp,  sackcloth,  ox-i 

wax. 

Valladolid  is  a  considerable  town  in  the  intmrrr, 'w»*fe 
more  than  15,00U  inhabitants.     In  ti 
place  the  best  cotton  is  grown,  and 
manufacture  has  been  established.      1 1  has  a   vcn  1km 
fill  cathedral.    The  climate  is  considered  the  bcaithi-rfl 
Yucati'in. 

Campeachy.  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  entirely  built 
ealeareuiis  stone,  and  stands  upon    a   foundation  mT 
same  suljstance,  which  contains   subtermnooos  cp«n9i 
great  extent,  which  have  evidently  been  made  by  tfcrkll 
of  man.     Probiihly  they  owe  their  existence  lolhrMl^ 
ing   inateiiaJs  mIucIi  have   Ijeen   (got    from   thtm.    ?k 
streets  are  narrow  luid  irrecu'ar,  aud  have  not  ?h*tk» 
appearance   of  those   of   RIenda.       Most    rf  the  ,-crj\^ 
houses   have   one  story.      The  public   ! 
square  have  two  stories,  and  are  lasterulK 

! tainted.      Tliere   are   five   churches   am! 
Jampeaehv  exports  large  quantities  of  Iol 
honey,  mul  a  number  of  vessels  arc  built 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  keel.      A  handsonii    , 
lately  been  erected. 

In  the  interior  are  several  other  towrw,  cofilst^^i 
3U()0  to    ItUKtO  inhabitants   among    which  ^^^^ 
Sitax.  and  Zdmckchen.     Tlie  last -mentioned 
the  road  leading   from  Campeachy  to  Merid-*,^^ 
built  at  the  west  eml  of  the  island  of  Carmen.  ^,» 

place,  from  which  large  quantities  of  logwood,^^Q  ,ni 
are  exported.      The  logwood  is  mostly  brong^^'— j,(  fua! 
sadn,  a  small  thriving  place  situated  on  the         '"btidtrf'* 
Rio  Palisada.  an  arm  of  the  U.>«umasinta  river^^r-r. 

Where  the  boundary-lines  of  Yucatfm,  Gu^^v  j|f(tnui  ^ 

wiim  !*•'  • 

-V  thr  H 


(he  Biitisti  colony  of  fialize  are  supposed  to 
(I  large  tract,   probably  exceeding  30,0tW  i^ql   m 
extent,  which  is  entirely  unknown.    It  is 
tain  lliat  it  is  inhabited,  and,  according  to 
it  is  populous.   The  inhabitants  are  known  b^*^ 
Lacandones,  and  are  stated  to  avoid  all  int 
their  neiglibi.urs.  except  that  sometimes  thej— 
neighbouiing  sflllement  tobacco,   which  is 
quality,  and  is  thrown  by  them  to  a  great  tT^ 
persons  assert  that  they  have  seen   in  this 
from  a  great  distance,  a  very  large  and  well— 
and  it  is  supposed  by  some  travellei"s  that  wh 


.1 


try  shall  be  known,  wc  shall  sscertiiin  by  wh»t  ^,^f<^^Z\*t 
immense  buildings  have  been  erected  wltich  o^*^^^^^^ 
cal.'m,  and  the  niins  of  which  have  lately  excite^^       ^^«l 
sui-prise. 

///*/ory.— The  Spauisii  historians  mention,  t 
hundred  years  before  their  arrival,  al>out  1^'"  " 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Yucatan,  in 
town  of  Mayapin  was  destroyed.     Ono 
this  revolution  is  mentioned  as  the  h> 
Chi-chen-itza,  a  name  which  is  still  i. . 
most  interesting  and  extensive  groups  ol 
lias  discovered  in  l.'il?.  by  Hernandez  Cn 
been  sent  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba.  6ir 
pose  of  making  discoveries.     He  sailed  from  Oiifw* 
to  the  vicinity  of  the   !.aguna  dc  Ti 
twite  :  he  found  the  inhabitants  civil, 
the  IVillowing  year  Juan  de  Grijalva. 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Cozumel,  wh' 
the  peninsula  and  along  the  eastcr- 
far  noith  :ls  the  mouth  of  the  river  1' 
petienced  the  warlike  disposition  of  th. 
L'orte;.  liRxl  subjected  Mexico  to  the  li 
sent.   1-722,  Bernai  Diaz  to  conquer 
also  accomplished,  though  not  without    an 
ance.       Yueatiin    remained    under     the 
up  to  the  time  wlien  (he  Mexican  Slai> 
inde()endence.     .\or  did   it  expenencr 
internal  war  during  the  pi'  '  " 

mother-country  and  the  coii 
situated  out  of  the  way  of  w.mrii.  .     h  ai.i- 
the  government  established  in  Mexico,  androriiMil, 
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pfcndcnce  had  been  obtnined.  one  of  the  states  cf  the 
»can  Federation.     In  1835  the  federal  government  in 
»co  was  changed    into  ti  centml    government.      This 
d  much  discontent  in  those  persons  who  had  some 
tation  of  governing  the  Mates  of  which  they  were 
fi*,  and  they  conslitiited  a  party  called  the  Fedevalists. 
*onie  time  they  tried  only  to  influence  the  choice  of 
resenlatives  to  Congress,  but  not  succeeding,  ihey 
ngitatc,  and  they  .succeeded  in  Yucatan.    In  ]H3i> 
i«go  Iman,  a  militia  captain,  set  up  the  standard 
oil  in  Tizimin,  a  small  town  in  tlie  interior  of  Yucatan, 
1  Proi-laimed  the  Federal  Constitution  of  lft24  :   he  at- 
'^  the  town  of  Espita,  but  did  not  fake  it,  and  he  was  goon 
**urds  driven  from  Tizimin.     But  he  soon  re-occupied 
place,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  Maya  Indians  by 
"iflg  them  a  discharge  for  the  future  from  the  contn- 
*">»  which  they  had  to  pay.     The  Indians  probably 
^*  already  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  in  the  nei^h- 
nng  reput>lic  of  Central  Americn  the  aborigines,  under 
i^ondutt  of  an  Inilian,  Carrt  la,  had  begun  a  successful 
*J^aJ^>^t  the  president  of  the  republic,  Morazan,  and 
noeked  to  the  standard   of  Iman,   and   made   him 
^eiiernl.      The    govemnieiit    troops    sent    against 
rerc^    at  first  succest-ful.    but  in  the  beginning  of 
le  succeeded  in  taking  the  important  cityofValla- 
.A-Her  this  event  Merida  and  the  other  towns  sub- 
.a.-nd   declared    in   favour  of  the   constitution   of 
T*J^othing  was    left    but    Campeachy,    the   head- 

I  «:>  f  the  Mexican  general  Riv&s,  with  a  garrison  of 
men.  Tliis  place  wa*  besieged,  and  surrendered 
,th  of  June,  1840.  In  1841  the  legislature  declared 

odence  of  Yucatim   on  Mexico,  and  made  a 

tulion,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 

The   legislature   consists  of   two   houses,  a 

•  «d  ft  house  of  representatives,  and  at  the  head 

"3icecutive   is    a    governor.      It  is   very  probable 

E&.tnii  will  maintain   its  independence.      For  the 

»■"  liich  lies  between  it  aiKl  the  other  states  of  the 

^confederation  is  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  a  watery 

^r-y  thinly  inhabited  and  extremely  unhealthy  afl 

I — *)und.    The  attempt  to  cross  this  plain  with  an 

-^Id  probably  be  followed  by  the  destmction  of 

"•^y  disea-se.    To  invade  the  country  by  sea  would 

^3iuch  larger  navy  than  the  Mexican  republic  has 

al.     It  is  however  to  be  feared  that  the  In- 

■^^^^  compose  four-fiRhsof  the  population,  and  by 

^  ^stance  the  revolution    hH*   oeen  effected,  will 

arms  against  the  whites,  though  the  latter  for  the 

^  ^?»ve  avoided  such  an  event  by  readily  acceding 

■solution. 
■■^^Idt 

"-^^  ^nc  ;    Juarros,  History    .  „ 

^^^llen's  '  Sketch  of  the  Eiastem  Coast  of  Central 
in  the  London  Geogntjihicnl  Journal,  vol.  xi. ; 
-^  Incident*  nf  Tturfh  in  CcntrtU  America, 
_^nd  i'ucaldn,  New  York,  1841 ;  and  Norman's 
;»  «  Yucaldn,  New  York,  1843.) 
■  -'^\,  a  genu^  of  plants  belonging  1o  the  section  As- 
fc  of  (he  natural  order  Liliacea-.  This  name  is  that 
Ihc  plants  of  this  genus  by  the  inlmbitnnls  of 
^»  and  was  first  published  by  Gerarde.  It  wa« 
Viy  Linnsus,  allhuug!)  in  opposiiion  to  his  rule 
Scientific  names  of  genera  should  in  no  case  be 
^^  as  the  barbarous.  The  species  of  plants  belong- 
'^^\s  genus  are  handsome  endogenous  plants,  more 
^~*  caulescent,  with  numerous  long,  simple,  rigid  or 
■^oua,  pungent  leaves,  and  copious  white  panicled 
ts,  which  are  extremely  elegant,  but  entirely  destitute 
^our.  The  following  essential  character  of  the  genus 
(Ven  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith: — corolla  inferior,  bell-shaped, 
legments  without  nectaries ;  stamens  club-shaped ; 
\/t  none  ;  berry  hexagonal,  of  six  cells ;  seeds  numerous, 

'{,  gloriosa.  Common  Adam's-Needle,  is  a  caulescent 
t,  with  lanceolate,  straigm,  furrowed  leaves,  (heir 
^is  smooth  and  entire.  This  haiulsoine  plant  is  a  native 
>era  and  North  America.  It  grows  on  the  shores  of 
jina,  where  it  blossoms  in  July  and  August,  its  pa- 
.  of  elegant  flowers  attaining  a  height  of  10  or  12 
in  British  gardens  the  stem  of  this  plant  does  not 

II  a  height  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  The 
;rs  a»e  white  and  drooping,  and  not  much  inferior  in 
and  beauty  to  those  of  the  whita  water-lily;  but 


.'8  £*«ttf  Politique  mr  h  Rnunume  de  In  Nou- 
c  ;    Juarros,  History  nf  the  Kingdom  nf  (itin- 


they  are  more  eream-eolowed,  and  are  tinged  at  the  baM' 
and  points  with  crimson. 

Y.  ohnfrtlia.  Aloe-leaved  Adam's-Needle,  has  linear-lan- 
ceolate, even,  straight  leaves,  with  the  edges  bordered  by 
fine  callous  notches,  'fltis  plant  is  a  native  of  North  and 
South  America.  It  waa  introduced  into  English  and 
Dutch  gardens  a  century  since,  where  it  is  treated  as  a 
greenhouse  |)Iant.  Its  leaves  are  atraight,  and  narrower 
and  stifter  than  those  of  the  last.  The  panicle  is  also 
more  dense  and  cylindrical.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
externally  tinged  with  puiple.  It  very  seldom  flowers  in 
IhiA  country ;  and  when  this  event  lakes  place,  the  plant 
becomes  branched,  and  no  more  flowers  are  produced. 

y,  draconii,  Drooping-lcaved  Adam's-Needle :  the  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  even,  retiexed,  crenate  ;  tlie  segments  of 
the  corolla  spreading,  somewhat  recurved.  This  plant  is 
said  by  Mr.  Aiton  to  be  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  where 
it  flowers  in  October  and  November.  The  leaves  aie 
longer  than  in  (he  la.st  species,  and  are  an  inch  broad  and 
above  two  feet  long.  Clusius  says  that  the  Indians  use 
the  fibres  of  these  leaves  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  a  fine 
kind  of  thread.  Cordage  was  also  made  of  them  for  tying 
the  rafters  of  their  huts  together. 

y. /i/<imenfo«i,  Threvuly  .Adam's-Needle:  stemless, with 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  coarsely  filamentous  at  the  edges. 
It  is  tbund  on  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  will  grow  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country,  and  blossoms  in  the  autumn.  Its  flowers 
are  panicled  and  pendulous,  and  of  a  cream  colour.  The 
leaves  have  their  edges  beset  with  long  recurved  threads. 
In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  they  may  be  all  pro- 
pagated by  offsets  or  suckers,  which  should  Iw  removed 
from  the  parent  plant  at  any  time  during  the  spring  and 
summer  season,  fhey  should  be  laid  aside  in  a  dry  place, 
for  the  wound  caused  by  their  separation  to  be  healed ; 
and  when  this  is  effected' they  should  be  planted  out  sepa- 
rately in  pots  nf  light  sandy  compost,  and  placed  in  a  shady 
situation  till  they  have  rooted.  When  propagated  by 
seeds,  those  from  abroad  should  alone  be  employed.  The 
»eed  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  pots  of  light  earth,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  when  the  plants  soon  come 
up.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they 
should  be  placed  out  in  pots  of  light  sandy  mould,  and 
fstiil  kept  in  the  hot-bed,  but  hardening  them  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air,  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  from  June 
to  October,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  the  house  for 
the  winter.  They  should  occasionally  have  moderate 
waterings, 

(Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Rees'a  Cyclopccdia ;  Burnett's  Ou/- 
lin<'»  nf  Rotani/.) 
YUNX.     [Wrvnkck.] 

YVERDII'N,  a  town  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  Switzer- 
land, situated  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  (he  lake 
of  Neufchrttel,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  Yver- 
dun,  where  the  river  Orbe,  called  also  Thicle,  enters 
the  lake.  Yverdun  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  and  is  the  head  of  a  district  containing; 
thirty-eiglit  communes  and  about  12,4<K)  inhabitants.  The 
town  of  Yverdiiu  had,  in  IH37.  ;i4tX)  inhabitant.s,  including 
its  '  banlieue,'  or  communal  territory.  The  town  is  well 
built,  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  there  are  some 
very  fine  promenades  on  (he  bunks  of  (he  lake.  Many 
families  in  easy  eircumslances  reside  a(  Yverdun,  anil  (he 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural produce.  Fairs  are  held  at  various  times  of  the  year. 
A  steam-boat  plies  between  Yverdun,  Ncufchutel,  and 
Bienne.  Yverdun  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity  in  the  early 
part  of  (he  present  centur)'  in  consenuence  of  the  institu- 
tion for  education,  directed  by  Pestalozzi,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  castle  of  Yverdun  in  1805.  [School,  p.  38.1 
After  removing  to  Buclisee,  Pestalozzi  became  connectea 
with  Fellenbertr.  who«e  attention  was  also  turned  (o  the 
subject  of  popular  education.  [IIofwyl.]  In  1805  Pes- 
talozzi removed  his  establishment  to  Yverdun,  the  (own 
giving  him  the  use  of  its  old  castle,  where  he  developed 
his  peculiar  system  of  elemcntarj'  education,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  imiuiry  and  much  di.scussion. 
For  information  concerning  Pestalozzi's  system,  or  'me- 
thod,' as  he  called  it,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
various  works  writ(en  on  (he  subject :  among  others,  to 
(he  •  Expose  de  la  .M^thode  flementaire  de  11.  Pestalozzi, 
suivi  dune  notice  sur  les  travaux  de  cet  hommc  ci^lubre, 
son  institut,  et  ses  principnux  collaborateurs,'  par  D.  A. 
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Chavaiines,  Mi-mbre  du  Grand  Conseil  du  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Vevcy,  1K(I5.  Julk-n,  the  I'ditor  of  the  '  Revue  Encyclo- 
pMimic'  published  tit  Paris  A  work  in  two  volumes,  en- 
titiiid  '  Esprit  de  la  M«!-thodu  d'Ediication  du  Pcbtaloz/.i.' 
The  eslabhsJiaient  at  Yverdiui  flourished  more  tJmii  Iwt'nty 
years.  A  traveller  v,1jo  visited  it  in  1822  nave  an  account 
of  it  in  the  '  Antologia*  of  Florence,  lor  December,  lh'24. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  thii-ty-six  boy-'  ii^.t  »*  many 
girls,  boarders   in  the    inytilution.     Soin<'  i.r,  in 

consequence  of  Pe^talozais  death,  the  *.-  i  :  '  al   at 

the  castle  was  broken  up ;  but  Niederer,  one  ol  Peslaloitzi'B 
dixeiplcft,  set  up  a  boanling-eehool  for  young  ladies;  and 
two  other  of  his  bmllier  teachers,  named  Rank  and  Kreis, 
establiiihed  a  school  lor  boys,  in  which  liiey  followed  Pes- 
talt«H'8  method.  Professor  Naef  la  at  the  head  of  tlie 
asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  supported  by  the 
jfovernment  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Yvcrdun  has  also  a 
eollfpe,  free  elementary  schools,  a  middle  school,  an 
infant-school,  seTeral  schools  of  industry,  a  hbraiy,  a 
mueouni  of  natural  history,  and  a  savim^s'-bank. 

Yverdun  was  a  Roman  military  station,  and  was  called 
Ki)roriunum.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  I  he  (bur 
head  towns  of  the  barony  of  YauA,  subject  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  The  castle  of  Yvcrdun,  with  its  four  towers, 
waa  built  a.d.1135,  by  Conrad  of  Ziihringen.  The  mineral- 
baths  at  Yvcrdun,  which  liave  been  lately  rtb-tored,  were 
known  and  frequented  in  tlie  time  of  the  lU)mant). 

(Lerosche,  Dtct,U((>^raphique  SlatittUnte  de  la  Suitse.) 

\'VERDUN,  LiVKii.     [NEurcH.vTKi,.] 

YVETUT,  a  town  in  Fiance,  capital  of  an  arrondiasc- 
mcnl  in  the  department  of  Seine  Inlerieure,  20  or 21  mile* 
north-wcsiit  tVom  Rouen,  and  Ml  miles  north-west  from  Paris 
by  Rouen,  on  the  road  to  Lc  ILivre. 

Yvetot  was  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  the  possessors  of 
which  in  the  middle  ages  had  the  title  of  king  ;  and  some 
have  affirmed  that  they  were  in  their  own  little  territory 
really  independent  sovereigns.  Their  possession  of  the 
kingly  title  is  unquestionable,  and  Uie  iuhabilanf*  of  the 
iordamp  were,  even  down  to  the  French  revolution,  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  The  town  contains  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  houses  are  old,  and  chiefly  surrounded  by 
garilens :  there  is  a  handsome  }>ublic  walk  called  rEtoile, 
The  snpply  of  water  is  deficient. 

Th(*  pnjiuktion  in  1.S20  was  9853  for  the  commune ;  in 
18:11.7737  for  the  town,  or  G021  for  the  whole  commune  ; 
in  1830,  0213  for  the  commune.  The  townsmen  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-yarn,  calico, 
dimity,  bed-ticking,  cotton-velvet,  and  other  cotton  goods, 
linens,  flannel,  hats,  apinning-wheels,  and  machinery  for 
weaving;  the  manuracture  of  hosiery  has  somewhat  de- 
clined. There  are  four  yearly  fain*,  and  trade  is  carried 
on  in  com  and  sheep,  'fliere  are  a  tribunal  of  commerce 
and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  some  fiscal  government 
oflice^  an  hospital,  and  a  prison. 

The  an\)ndis8emcnt  of  \  velol  has  an  area  of  447  wjuare 
miles;  the  population  in  Itai  wiuj  138,429;  in  IKJOs 
M'2,(iHU.  It  is  subdivided  into  ten  cantons  or  districts,  each 
itnder  a  justice  of  the  peace. 


(Dictionnatre  Giograjthique  Unirertrt: 
Geographif  UiiivemeUe ;  Dopin,  for 
de  la  France  ;  Reichard,  Road-Book 
Turner.  Tour  in  Nornumdy.') 

Y'VICA,  rvICA,  IBICA,  IBIZA,  the  naimr  of  tli 
westeHy  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  It  lit*  b«l«wn 
and  39*  8'  N.  lat.,  and  between  V  25'  and  1=  »'  E. 
It  is  about  50  miles  north-eaat  by  cast  of  Cape  Doi 
neare!)t  point  of  the  Spanish  mamland.  and 
south-west  of  the  nearest  point  of  MallcMca.  It  » 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelofrram.  li»>mril« 
side  in  the  direction  from  south-wcct  to  iH<itii-«i 
coast-line  is  indented  with  mitncrous  MZiaJl  tjiajv 
of  considerable  size — that  of  S.  Antonio  on  tiie  not 
the  island,  and  that  of  Yvica  on  tlu)  «Mt»t  hUU, 
Kouth-eajiteni  angle.  The  general  ch«rac!<rr  o^  iba 
is  moimtainous,  intersected  by  numerous  smaQ 
The  hills  are  well  wooded  with  ihiici,  (ir*.  will  J 
The  soil  of  the  vallevs  is  fertile,  and  urodtioa 
flax,  and  hemp,  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  nuuj  1 
fruits,  especially  tir»  r>"i1  'Inionds.  The  uiuai 
in  the  island  is  m  !<le.     The  coaats 

tish.     It  ia  said  th.;  c  no  venomous  rrrd 

island.    There  are  a  great  namber  of 
coasts.     The  climate  is  ]ileasant  and 
winter,  while  in  summer  the  heat  ia  \mi.\>v{v4 
brecxe.     Tlie   inhabitants  arc   in  gemrnl  v( 
stature,  and  of  a  brown  complexion.     T 
ficient  in  habits  of  steady  industrj-.  hn 
and  seamen.    Their  dialect,  like  t!    ' 
lencia,  is  a  corruption  of  the  anij' 
siderable  admixture  of  words  of  t<M<.>^M  ..i.^m. 
extremely  tenacious  of  old  custom.s  and  hvt  for 
part   in   ist^lated   habitations,   not   in  towiM  or 
The  only  exports  of  the  island  are  salt  and  tii 
island  forms  part  of  the  modern  province  i;f !! 
is  divided  into  five  districts  which  thi 
tones,  Llano  de  la  Villa,  Santa  Eulahu, 
and   Kl   Cuarto   de  Salinaii.     Each  >! 
(bay]e)and  assistant  (teniente  de  bayk 
the  executive  and  judicial  authority.    Tl.ij  i;c},_ 
every  three  years  by  the  Real  Audiencia.    .IniifMiN 
from  their  decisions  to  a  judge  '  '    '      ---*^ 

by  the  king,  who  resides  in  the  < 
"^  vica,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
(by  obscrvalionj  h"  12'  10"  east  i 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.    Th^  . 
good  anchorage   on  a  clay  bottom,  ) 
winds,  for,  although  open  to  the  soutli 
island  of  P^ormcntera  is  sufficiently  nc 
Mifiano  (in  1826)  estimat.ed  the  popuin 
21,UU4  souls  ;  of  the  canital,  at  3720. 
two  islands  which  Straoo    1(37,  cd.  C; 
tyusse,  or  Pine  Islands.     The  Greek  -i 
Yvica  was  Ebusus.     il'liny.  iii.,  c.  5. ;. 

(Mifiano,  Z^7(c'io/m» f    '  " 

Mtijm  di'  E^fKiiiit  y  Poi : 
183(i  :    DtcttOfimiire    <»--,i ...,/.,,/..-    .,.,,.. 
smith's  Map  i]f  ^}>ain  and  Purtugol,  1842.) 
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Yakutes  [Silifria] 

Yiikiitik  fsilirriaj 

Yalden,  Tliomav  Ctl 

YiitluriM  [JaliofTes] 

Yiini  [DiuHtored] 

VtimuiM,  ur  Jtimna  [Hindiulaii] 

YiUi{i;'tftC  kioii);,  042 

Yunniiiii  [Juikuniiiaj 

Yao«iri  [Hoodaiij 

Ytt^l  I  Wetf^lits  and  Sleaotires] 

Y«r«  [Noifwlkl 

YarkiikO)',  or    xaikand    jThiau 

.SIi;lu  Nanllil 
Yurmouth,  f.Al 
Yormuuth  [Wight,  Isle  of] 
Tarn,  (H<i 
Yarnu  f  Yorkstiire] 
YarufUw,  or  Jiuoslaw,  646 
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Y^ariib.1  [Souduul 

Yarrow  LSelkirkshirc] 

Ybss)',  cr  Jiiiisy  [MoldttTift] 

Y.iiuo,  iWcr  [Mik«issiii]>i,  Utate] 

Year,  647 

Yvavt,  (ir  rerment,  651 

Ycflo  [.Inpmi] 

Yfkiili'rinotlaw  [KkaterinuKlitirJ 

Yell  [HhtftlsiKl,  h<Ica  ui] 

Yclluw  [Calicu-Ptiiiliiif; ;  Dy«- 

Yifllow  Fever,  <i5'2 
YtUowlininnu'r,  653 
Ye!l..H-  R.vur.  (!St 
Yehiufsiurje  Rivur   [Mit«i«sippi 

River) 
Yomi-n  [.\riibia] 
Vi-iwsitei  [Atlai ;  Sibciia] 
Yeniseisk  [Siberiit] 


Tcnita,  6  jfi 

Yfo,  river  [Soincrwishite'] 

Yeoniiii,  YroTniifiry  Cavalry, 65B 

Yfovil  fSoni«r»fti»hir»] 

Ymd  [JnjMo] 

Yftlan  I  (ShelUuilj 

Y'(»>v  rT»sui] 

Yezil  I  Persia,  xviii.475J 

Yoga,  bS7 

Yaune.  657 

Yoik.  House  of,  661 

Y'dlk,  c:lv.  f>61 

Yi>ik,('>-  ■'■ 

Yor!;.  >. 

Vt.rki',  ('. 

Vorlic,  Chark'j,  b67 

Yoihkl.iK,  D67 

Yi.nij{li*l|.  ur  Yuitgbiil,  710 

YouDg,  Sir  Peter,  713 
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e  Y,  w»s  only  found  in  <he  later  Roman  nlphnbi-t 
L  from  wliich  it  has  heen  tmnsiVrred  to  Hie  alphftl)€ts 
■BAem  Kurope.  In  the  Greek  series  of  letters  it  oe- 
HK  the  seventh  place,  Iht;  sixth  being  the  property  of 
iBbsequently  disused  Van  or  F.  Two  questions  tlitn 
B  which  deser\e  »n  answer:  how  was  it  that  the 
8  gave  this  letter  n  place  so  different  from  that  ac- 
hy the  Greek  letter?  and  secondly,  how  are  we  to 
for  the  Latin  letter  G  occupying  the  place  which 
have  lieen  Riven  to  Z?  We  would  first  observe 
e  Greeks  were  surrounded  on  the  north  by  Slavonic 
with  whom  an  abundance  of  sibilants  has  always 

■  in  favour,  so  that  the  early  position  in  the  nlphabel 
flkiiced  surprise  no  one.  In  the  second  place,  we 
WPx  suspcti  that  the  genuine  sound  of  the  Greek  Z 
Kny  times  wijs  not,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  that  of  td 
rff,  for  then  it  would  have  been  a  superfluous  letter, 

Id  scarcely  have  appeared  so  early  in  tiie  silphahet. 
Id  rather  belie\'e  that  the  sound  was  similar  lo  tliat 
Ktisflishy,  in  which  case  the  established  interchange 
d  ^1  iH-fore  vowels  would  be  explained.  For  iir- 
form  Vavi;  in  that  coisc  would  not  surjirise  u« 
Vt  either  ^in^  or  Jiipiifr,  Jovit,  &c.,  or  of  the 
Sucp.  FD  ;  J.]  Next  looking  to  the  Roman  aJ- 
we  are  disposed  to  contend  that  the  character  G 
iginally  employed  with  the  same  power.  At  any 
wunot  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  r,  for  the  thii-ti 
■of  flie  Kotnan  alphabet.  C,  as  it  derived  its  form 
Greek  r.  merely  changing  its  angle  into  a  curve 
ifc  not  unknown  to  tlie  Greeks  themselves,  see 
1m  of  the  old  Greek  character  under  Ai.PHAnuT), 
cr  wa.s  precisely  the  same,  a  fact  for  which  we 
ndant  testimony  amonij  tlie  Romans  themselves, 
usonius,  for  instance,  says,  •  Prius  vice  Gammae 
est.'  But  if  G  orijnn ally  represented  a  sound  dif- 
ffom  the  thick  guttural  r,  what  sound  is  more 
have  belonged  to  it  than  that  of  our  English  j, 
e  ki^ow  that  the  sound  is  still  current  in  Italy, 
they  want  a  single  character  to  represent  it,  and, 
ly,  when  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  thetwosmmds 
apt  to  be  interchausred.  \i\  our  own  tongue  the 
ter  in  question  performs  the  two  offices  we  art; 
ct  in  gender  and  get,  even  before  the  same 
and  we  once  met  with  a  child  already  ten  years 
whose  ear  and  tongue  could  make  no  distinction 
gons&  and  juice.  In  point  of  fact,  the  three 
of  rft  before  a  vowel,  of  an  English  j.  and  of  our 
,  are  closely  related.  Those  Avho  read  the  bnllads 
8 'Reli(|ues' will  t\nd  many  words  where  a  r  is 
ith  the  power  of  a  y,  as  is'still  the  case  in  the 
names  Dutzet.  Mackenzie,  and  the  Scotch  word 
ilzie.  for  the  English  pronunciation  of  these  wortls 
ect  in  Riving  to  them  the  sound  of  our  English  r. 
words  where  an  h  precedes  s,  the  sound  ng 
:  thus  Menziefi  is  pronounced  Ming-es.  But 
*e  Ijitin  G  and  the  Greek  Z  had  originally  the  same 
"^  .ell  as  the  same  place  in  the  alphabetical  series, 
ilifficult  to  believe  that  the  G  alone  of  all  the 
ii-i-s  did  not  derive  itsyorw  too  from  the  Greek 
Nor  is  the  cliange  so  violent  as  would  at  first 
If  the  Greek  Z  be  written  with  its  oblique  shaft 
-west  to  south-east  instead  of  from  north-east  to 
•  (a  supposition  having  little  difficulty  in  it,  if 
lera  were  origmally  pictorial),  then  the  ordinary  change 
ffl  an  angle  to  a  curve  would  bring  us  to  something 
T  near  the  true  Roman  G,  which  at  times  was  not  im- 

■  the  Arabic  numeral  2,  supposing  it  lo  look  the  other 
f,  [Alphabkt,  p.  384,  pi.  IV.,  col.  C]  Tlie  pemiuta- 
is  to  which  Z  is  liable  have  partly  been  spoken  of 
re,  and  all  of  them  anticiimted  in  the  other  lettcii.. 

G;  I:  J:  S;  T;  Y.] 

)AM  (frequently,  but  improperly,  called  SAAR- 
a  town  in  the  province  of  North  Hoilsod,  in  the 
>in  of  the  Netherlands,  is  situated  in  52"  26'  N.  lat. 
'4"  50'  E.  long.,  on  the  river  Zaan,  not  far  from  its 
^on  with  the  Y.  It  consists,  properly  speaking,  ot 
afcent  villages,  called  East  and  West  Zaandam,  con- 
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taining  together  ncnrly  12,000  inhahitflnts,  all  Protesfantl 
Lutherans,  and  Bnplists.  among  whom  are  mnny  very  ricHl 
tneri*hants.     The  town  ha.s  a  very  considcrnbfc  trade  iflf 
timber,  tmin-oil,  and  tar.    They  have  exteuMve  mamirae*  j 
tnres  of  coi-diige.  snuff,  tobawo,  starch,  mid  paper.     At 
one  lime,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Holland,  Znandam  wni. 
accounted  one  of  the  greatest  magtixines  of  mcrcaii<ilB 
nnval  stores  in  the  world.     The  most  important  branch  ofl 
its  industry  was  shijvbnilding;  this  however  dcclnud  verifj 
considerably:   in  17WI  the  town  possessed  30  large  meri 
chaiitmen,   and   50  vi-isseU  employed  in  the  Greenlandi 
whale  fishery;    in   1802,  only  2  merchantmen  and    18] 
whalers.    Since  the  general  peace,  it  has  gradually  re'j 
vived.  but  no  large  ships  are  now  built  there. 

The  appearance  of  the  town,  asyoji  approach  it  by  lant^^ 
especially  from   Bewerwyck,   is   extremely  singular.     It] 
seems  to  consist  of  a  line  of  windmills,  some  of  them  o( 
gtgnnlic  sire,  with  houses  attached  to  them,   1  ^' 

afoup  the  banks  of  the  Zaan  to  the  neighbourii; 
and  forming  a  street  nearly  live  miles  in   letigm      j  th- 
vellers  ditter  about  the  number  of  these  mills:   Miiriay^l 
'  Handbook '  makes  them  only  400 ;   but  Stein  and  ( ■anua- 
bich  say  7(KJ  and  1000  (Stem  says  there  were  formerly 
2300) ;  and  the  mills  are  not  all  for  grinding  com.  but  ( 
there  are  oil,  paper,  and  fulling  mills  some  lor  grinding 
colours,  or  the  volcanic  material  brought  from  Andernach  or? , 
the  Rhine,  which,  being  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  witfp 
lime  and  sand,  supplies  the  valuable  cement  called  terra«i 
used  in  the  construction  of  docks,  dykes,  and  sluices. 

It  is  not  however  to  see  mills,  or  to  admire  the  onrionsFy^ 
painted  wooden  houses,  most  of  which,  with  their  garden^, 
are  surrounded  with  Kections  of  canals,  and  look  like  sd ' 
ninny  little  islands,  thnt  most  Imvellers  visit  Zaandam;  ; 
their  object   is  to  view  the  hut  where  Peter  the  Great  of' 
Russia,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Michacloff,  dwelt  while  | 
working  as  a  shipwright  in  the  dockyard.    It  is  a  small' 
cottage  made  of  rough  planks,  consisting  of  two  100ms, 
one  above  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  i 
multitude  of  names,  among  which  is  that  of  the  Emperof ' 
Alexander,  who  visited  it  m  1814,  and  caused  a  marbl« 
tablet  to  be  put  up,  with  the  inscription — 'Petro  Prima 
Alexander  Primus.'    The  King  of  the  Netherlands  jjre*- 
sent^d  the  hut  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  now  the  Queed] 
of  the  Netherlands,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
has  had  a  sort  of  case  built  over  it  to  preserve  so  memo* 
lable  a  relic. 

(Ha.<wel,  Ilandhurh  {The  Netherhin(Ui) ;  Murray, 
Handbook,  Northern  Grrmmiy;  A  Journey  in  Nortk 
Hnlldnd,  translated  from  the  French. 1 

ZAB,  nver.     [PensiA.] 

ZABATZ.     [Servia.] 

ZACIIARIAE,    JUST    FRTEDRICH    WILHELM,   4] 
German  poet,  was  bom  on  the  1  st  of  May,  I7'2C,  at  Fran* 
keiihauaen  in  Thuringia,  wheie  his  father  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Sehwarrburg.     Alter  tlw ' 
completion  of  his  preparatory  education,  he  went,  in  17435] 
to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  profi.'ssedly  to  study  the  law}^ 
but  he  devoted'himself  almost  exclusively  lo  beTles-lettrc*«i 
tn  incSination  which  had  been  cherished  by  his  father,  whd 
had  himself  some  name  ns  a  poet   in  his  native  place:' 
Zaehariae's  first  attempt  at  poetical  composition  cieatetj^l 
considerable  sensation  at  I^eipzig,  and  attracted  the  alten-' 
tion  of  Gottsched,  then  the  critical  oracle  in  mattei-s 
taate  in  Northern  Germany,  who  induced  the  young  poet. 
in  1744,  to  publish  his  comic  epic  ' Der  Renommist '  ilha 
brawler)  in  the  *  Behisti£:ungen  des  Witzes  und  Vei-standeK,* 
a  periodical  edited  by  Gottsched  himself.    This  jwem  waaj 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  German  literatxire.    The  author  ha«l1 
taken  Popes  'Rape  of  the  Ix)ck"  for  his  model,  but  hi«j 
imitation  was  not  a  very  successful  one.     Zachariae,  like'j 
all  young  men  who  had  power  and  originality,  soon  eman^-< 
cipaled  liimself  from  the  pedantic  tyr&nny  of  Gottsched^] 
and  in  1744  he  joined  the  society  of  youiig  men  then  m* 
sembled  at  Leipzig,  who  prepared  a  better  ta«te  in  Germai 
literature  by  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  studying  lh«^ 
antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  early  German  poets,  and 
especially  the  literature  of  England.    The  sreiU  succesB 
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which  the 'Renommist' had  met  with  induced  Zachariae 
successively  to  publish  a  series  of  comic  epics,  among 
which  we  may  mention  'Phaeton,*  'Das  Schnupftuch,' 
'  Mumer  in  der  Hiille,'  the  last  two  of  which  are  the  best 
amons:  them.  In  1747  he  went  to  Gruttingen,  where  he 
formed  connections  with  men  of  conirenial  minds.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium 
(Carolinum)  of  Brunswick,  and  the  beneficial  influence  he 
exercised  there  on  the  development  of  the  talents  and  taste  of 
his  pupils  induced  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1761,  to  appoint 
him  professor  of  poetr}*  at  the  Carolinum.  In  addition  to 
this  office  he  was  appointed,  in  1762,  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  printing  and  publishing  establishments  connected 
with  the  orphan  asylum  (Walsenhaus)  of  Brunswick,  and 
of  the  Brunswick  '  Intelligenzblatt,'  to  which  he  himself 
contributed  a  series  of  interesting  and  useful  papers.  In 
1764  he  resigned  the  superintendence  of  those  establish- 
ments, which  had  prospered  very  much  under  his  manage- 
ment, and'confined  nimseif  to  the  duties  of  his  professorship. 
From  1768  to  1774  he  edited  the  '  Neue  Braunschweiger 
Zeitung'  (the  New  Brunswick  Gazette),  for  which  he  him- 
self wrote  nearly  all  the  literar}'  articles  and  reviews.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  January,  1777. 

Zaehariae  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  and  in 
the  comic  epic  he  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any 
more  recent  German  poet.  He  is  less  successful  in  de- 
scriptive poetry.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  songs  in  a 
light  and  pleasing  style,  and  he  himself  set  many  of  them 
to  nuisic.  He  made  a  German  translation  ot  Milton's 
*  Paradise  I^st,'  in  hexameter  verse  (Altona,  1760,  4to.;  a 
second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1762),  but  the 
translation  is  weak,  and  not  always  faithful  to  the  original. 
His  'Fabeln  und  Erzuhlungen  in  Burkard  Waldis'  Manier' 
belong  to  his  best  poetical  productions.  His  style  is  clear, 
plain,  and  correct.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
study  of  the  earlier  German  poets,  Zaehariae  began  to 
publish  a  collection  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  best 
Gcnnan  poets  from  the  time  of  Opitz  (' Auserlesene 
Stiicke  der  bestcn  Deutschen  Dichter  von  Opitz  bis  auf 

fegenwiirtige  Zeiten,'  Brunswick,  1766-71,  2  vols.  8vo.). 
his  undertaking  was  continued  after  Zachariae's  death, 
by  Eschenburg,  who  published  a  third  volume  (1778, 
8vo.).  The  first  complete  collection  of  Zachariae's  works 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  1763-63,  in  9  vols.  8vo.  A 
second  and  cheaper  edition,  in  which  the  translations  from 
foreign  languages  are  omitted,  was  published  in  1772,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  and  was  reprinted  in  1777-  Alter  his  death, 
Eschenburg  published  a  supplementary  volume,  which 
also  contains  a  Life  of  Zaehariae. 

(Jiii'dens,  Lexikon  Deutscher  Dichter  und  Prosaisten, 
v.,  p.  r)7i>-598;  Gervinus,  Geschichte  ihr  Poet.  National- 
Literatur  der  Deutxchen,  iv.,  p.  108,  &c.) 

ZAC:HARIAE,  KARL  SALOMON,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man jurist  and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Meissen,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1769,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  great  public  school  (Fiirstenschule')  of  his  native 
place.  In  17fl7  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where 
at  first  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  philo- 
logical and  philosophical  studies,  but  afterwards  he  took 
up  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  He  left  Leipzig  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  and,  being  recommended  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, he  olitained  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  young 
count  Zur  Lippe,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two 
years  longer.  When  the  count  entered  upon  his  military 
career,  Zaehariae,  in  1795,  carried  into  effect  his  favourite 

Elian  of  becoming  an  academical  teacher.  He  had  not 
)ecn  privatdocent  for  more  than  two  years  before  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1802  he  was 
raised  to  tne  ordinary  professorship  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  university  of  Wittenberg.  He  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  author  long  before  this  time,  and  had  acnuired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  philosophical  and  political 
writer.  In  1807  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  accepted 
because  in  his  situation  at  Wittenberg  his  leisure  time  was 
ulmost  wholly  occupied  with  the  practical  administration 
of  justice,  which  formed  part  of  his  office,  and  thus  he  had 
little  time  lell  for  literary  pursuits.  At  Heidelberg,  he 
lectured  on  law  in  all  its  departments,  among  which  we 
may  mention  the  public  law  of  Germany,  canon  law, 
feudal  law,  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  He  always 
treated  his  subject  in  a  pliilosophical  spirit.  His  merits  were 


rewarded  by  the  title  of  Geheimer  Kalh  of  the  gTanddtLlj 
of  Baden,  and  by  other  distinctions.  For  a  time  be  ijs 
drawn  away  from  his  scientific  and  liteniy  punuiti  U 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  first  and  alYerwanli  of  !L'r 
second  chamber  of  the  grandnluchy  of  Baden.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  deputy  he  has  been  charged  with  beia^  to  li. 
vocate  of  monarchy,  or  at  least  with  the  desire  to  tint 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  government  than  it  oa^ 
to  have ;  but  as  far  as  his  writings  show,  fnun  wluch  ilni 
we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  him,  he  was  a  liberal  nnhiL 
with  a  strong  leaning  towards  aristocratic  priimlii 
During  his  active  career  in  the  univenuty  of  H«iddM| 
he  received  two  very  honourable  invitations,  the  ooc  li 
GKittingen  and  the  other  to  Leipzig,  both  of  wUchhtfc. 
clined.  He  remained  at  Heidelberig  until  his  desth  oa  Ik 
27th  of  March,  1813,  having  shortly  before  been  rtiadti 
the  rank  of  nobility  under  the  name  of  Baron  Zackni 
von  Lingenthal.  Zaehariae  was  one  of  the  aMot  mi 
most  philosophical  writers  on  law  and  politics  iaGem^, 
and  few  continental  men  have  possessed  a  more  eoap- 
hensive  knowledge  of  the  legal  and  political  iBfiitata 
of  the  various  states  of  modem  Europe  than  he  <&d. 

The  following  list  contains  his  principal  woiIei^-I, 
*  Handbuch  des  Kunachaschen  Lehnrechts,'  Leini&Ql 
8vo. ;  a  second  edition  was  published  by  Ch.  E.  Wda 
and  F.  A.  I^ngenn,  Leipzig,  ISSS,  8vo.  2.  *  Die  Sahat  im 
Staats  und  der  Kirche,'  Leipzig,  1797,  8vo.;  aMrtflfi» 

gendix  to  this  work  is  his  '  Nacntrag  iiber  die  evaaftBaa 
riider^emeine,'  Leipzig,  1798,  8vo.     3,  'Handbuch^ 
Franzosischen  Civilrechts,'  of  which  the  third  editiaiip' 

Seared  at  Heidelberg,  1827,  &c.,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  4, '  Me^f 
iichcr  vom  Staate,^  Stuttgard,  1820-32,  5  vok  Sm;  i 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  was  bciaa 
1839,  and  completed  in  1843,  in  7  vols.  8vo. ;  it  ittr ir 
the  best  work  on  political  philosophy  in  the  Genonlii- 
guage.  5,  '  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  als  Oidnerdcili» 
schen  Freistaates,'  Heidelberg,  1834,  in  two  Tpu\a,tit.» 
a  very  admirable  treatise,  the  only  fault  of  which  pAifi 
is,  that  he  assigns  grater  merits  to  the  politiol  lim 
of  Sulla  than  they  deserve.  He  al»o  contribotd  af 
valuable  papers  to  the  periodical  which  he  editdn- 
jointly  witri  Mittermaier,  entitled  '  Kritische  Zeitidiiilfa 
Kechtswissenschaft  und  Geset^ebung  des  Auslaad■i^'■l 
to  the  '  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher.' 

(Brockhaus,  Converaationt  Lexikon ;  GeradoiC  Xif 
ziger  Repertorium  for  1843,  vol.  ii.,  p.  39.) 

ZACHARIAH.     [Zechariah.] 

ZACHARI'AS,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Gnm 
III.  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  741.  Liutpraod,kin^Q(v 
Longobards,  was  then  at  open  hostility  with  the  dociftf 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  tne  support  which  the  Rohb 
and  Pope  Gregory  had  given  to  irasmund,  dukeofSf*- 
letum,  and  Gotteschalk,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  h»i» 
volted  against  Liutprand.  Zacharias  took  a  diCeNS 
course  of  policy :  he  used  his  influence  with  the  pstiioii 
Stephen,  who  was  duke  of  Rome,  and  with  the  leadsf 
men  of  that  city,  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the  alliuoc  * 
the  rebellious  dukes,  and  he  sent  messengers  to  liutpnad 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  Liutprand  willingly  granted.  TW 
Romans  then  joined  their  militia  with  the  troops  of  Liri- 

¥rand,  who  invaded  the  duchy  of  Spoletum,  and  obligi' 
rasmund  to  surrender  to  the  king,  who  ordered  bin  ti 
take  clerical  orders,  and  appointed  An&prand  in  his  pis'*- 
Zacharias,  in  his  letters  to  King  Liutprand,  urged  hiflb 
restore  several  towns  or  villages  belonging  to  the  docbf  <■' 
Rome,  which  the  king  had  seized  during  the  former  b» 
tilities,  and  as  Liutprand  delayed  the  restitution,  Zaehuis 
went  to  meet  him  atTemi,  when  the  king  received  ha 
with  great  honours,  and  not  only  restored  the  tovm  ■ 
question  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  gave  to  the  Ram 
see  a  patrimonium  or  estate  in  the  Sabinum,  and  oitKi 
estates  in  the  districts  of  Ancona,  Osimo,  Numaua.  u! 
other  parts.  Tlie  peace  between  the  Longobards  and  Ktxv 
was  continued  for  twenty  years,  and  Liutprand  restondu 
the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom. 

In  the  following  year,  742,  Liutprand  attacked  tb 
exarch  of  Ravenna  with  a  powerful  fortre.  The  e\*rcK 
unable  to  make  head  against  him,  applied  to  the  pope  i^ 
his  mediation.  Zacharias  proceeded^  to  Ravenna,  inn 
whence  he  wrote  to  Liutprand,  announcing  to  him  hii  is- 
tention  to  visit  him  in  his  own  capital,  Pavia.  Tlii*  «v- 
novelty  in  the  relations  between  the  popes  and  the  V.\jS> 
of  the  Longobards,  and  the  ministers  of  LiutpiaoJ  eodcr 
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oured  to  prevent  Wa  bein<:  caiiied  into  cfTod.  Znchnrins 
lOwever  proceeded  to  Pa  via,  whore  he  was  leceived  by 
Wtprand  with  great  rvspcct,  and,  after  some  dol)ate,  the 
ing  yielded  to  the  rcque&l  of  the  pontifl*,  and  restored  to 
ae  Greek  empire  certain  territories  whieh  he  had  seized 
KWn-  the  exarch.  The  pope  then  returned  to  Rome,  beiiic: 
snourably  escorted,  bj^  order  of  Kin^;  Liutpmnd,  as  Ikr  as 
ic  Po.  In  the  following;  year  Liutprand  died,  and  was 
leceeded  by  Itis  nephew  Hildebrand,  who,  beini;  deposed 
Iter  a  Hew  months  for  his  ill  conduct,  llatchisv  Duke  of 
ciuli,  was  proclaimed  king,  a.d.  744.  Katchis  eonlirmed 
lA  treatT  of  peace  with  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  with  the 
uu-ch,  but  in  749,  for  siomc  cause  which  is  not  stated,  he 
id  aie^  to  the  city  of  Perugia,  and  threatened  the  otiier 
Msesuons  of  the  Eastern  emperor  in  the  Pentapolis. 
icfaaiias,  who  was  anxious  for  the  peace  of  Italy,  hastened 
>tlie  king's  camp,  and  &uccee<led  nut  only*  in  inakinc:  him 
MMJit  from  his  attack,  but,  by  his  exhortations  and  remon- 
BBXkces  about  the  vanity  of  earthly  gi'eatness,  he  made 
cikk  an  impreaaion  on  the  mind  of  Ilatcliis,  that  the  kins: 
on  after  abdicated  the  crown,  and  repaire<l  to  Rome  with 
ft  'Wife  and  daughter,  where,  at  their  own  request,  they 
ic^cived  the  monastic  habit  from  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
Mdiis  retired  to  Monte  Casino,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
aaded  a  luinncrj^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  convent. 
bout  the  same  time  Carlunian,  [)ukc  of  Austrasia.  and 
eond  aon  of  Charles  Martei,  renounced  his  oiiice  in  favour 
his  brother  Pepin,  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
leame  a  monk,  and  founded  a  convent  on  Mount  Soractc. 
Pope  Zacharias,  bein^  informed  that  the  Venetian  traders 
ed  to  purchase  Christian  slaves  in  Italy,  and  even  at 
Doae»  tVBom  they  sold  to  the  Sarac-eiis  in  the  Levant,  for- 
ule  that  traffic  under  heavy  ecclesiastical  censures,  and 
0aomed  many  of  those  who  had  been  sold,  and  restored 
em  to  liberty. 

^bout  the  year  750,  Pepin,  who  governed  France,  with 
m  title  of  Maire  of  the  Palace,  in  the  name  of  King  Chil- 
nc  II].,  seat  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  represent  to  the 
ipe  that  Childeric  was  untit  to  reign,  and  had  never  been 
n^  except  in  name ;  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  Frankish 
ition  to  nave  a  king  caiiable  of  managing  the  atfairs  of 
•  stiUe;  and  that  the  leading  men  of  France  wished  to 
oclaim  him,  Pepin,  as  their  king,  if  the  pope  would  rc- 
a^e  them  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  C'hiKleric. 
ictiarias  is  said  to  have  answered  that  it  was  meet  that  he 
ao  had  ab^ady  the  real  power  and  the  government  of  the 
f$te,  atlould  be  king,  upon  which  the  Frankish  leadei-s  and 
elates  in  a  general  a.>:scmbly  deposed  (.'hilderie,  had  his 
!«ui  shaved,  and  obliged  him  to  become  a  monk  in  the 
onaateiy  of  Sitliieu,  known  nlterwards  as  the  abbey  of 
k-Bertin,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Omer.  (.'hilderic's  eon 
licrry  was  hkewise  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of  Fonte- 
iMe  in  Normandjr.  Pepin  was  consecrated  king  oi' 
0.  Franks  by  Boniface,  Archbi^hop  of  ^lainz.  a.i>.  751. 
MS  assent  of  Zacharias  nor  the  as«ent  is  ceilain,  though 
0  particulars  of  it  are  obscure)  to  this  violent  change  of 
gnatity  is  the  only  questioncible  act  that  wc  know  ot  this 
ipe*  who  in  other  respects  appears  to  have  been  a  lover 
; {peace  and  justice.  Pepin  himself  felt  uneasy  in  his 
pMsience  till  he  received  absolution  fiom  Stephen  II.,  tiie 
oecflSOT  of  Zacliarias,  and  was  crowned  again  hv  him  at 
vim. 

Pope  Zacharias  died  in  the  year  7r)2.  He  is  said  to  have 
NBA  veiy  generous  towaids  the  clergy  and  the  people  of 
Dine ;  he  repaired  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateian,  and  built 
varal  clmrcnes.  He  translated  into  Greek  the  dialogues 
.  I\>pe  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  for  the  benetit  of  his 
(untrymen.  His  epistolary  corresi)ondenee  with  ]}oniface, 
rchbiahop  of  Mainz,  is  found  in  liarduin's  '  Collection  of 
in  nulls.' 

(Platina  e  Panvinio,  I'ite.  <h'i  Pontffiri ;  Muratori,  .J;f- 
lii  eTJtalia.^ 

ZACHTLEVEN,  CORNKLIUS  and  IIKRMAX,  hro- 
ers.  Tlieir  name  is  sometimes  written  Saftievcn.  Cor- 
diiis  "Was  bom  at  RottciJam  in  IG(X):  he  excelled  in 
et'tires  of  boots  and  sohliers,  in  the  style  of  Teniers  and 
rouwcr.  His  scenes,  which  were  always  sketched  from 
ttiiie.  are  full  of  truth  and  character,  but  as  paintings  thev 
ant.  that  biilliftncy  and  1 1 ansjiarenry  of  coloiniu!,'  which 
^tMU?«»i-'i'«-4  |1k»  voi'i.<(ii'  niiv.y  (if  l.i-.  eoiniliynun.  H-' 
un1«i>l  also  ktndstiiius,  and  msi'Ie  Many  spiiiu-d  vtehinc-^ 
\e*  hi»  own  desiciis.  Some  of  Cornelius's  foregrounds 
•e  particularly  cl(!\er,  being  gi-oups  of  various  utensils 
F.  C,  No.  1771. 


or  i:ni;!om»'nls  eliR:T.cfe:i»tie  of  the  occii]>a*iors  of  the 
chainetejs  of  ll'.e  piclu.e.  The  year  of  his  de;Mh  is  not 
known,  accordins:  to  the  Dutch  Wiiterft,  but  in  Piikuiglon's 
Diitionaiy  lli7ii  is  given. 

Herman  Zachtleven  was  an  cxcellenl  landscape-painter. 
He  wiis  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  lUOD,  and  was  the  pu]iil  of 
.7.  Van  Goyen  ;  but  he  li\od  tiie  greater  pait  of  his  liie  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1GS.">.  Herman's  lanil>eapcs, 
which  consist  gene; ally  of  views  in  the  vicinity  of  UtiLcht 
and  of  the  Rhine,  arc  distiniruishi-d  by  icreat  tranApareiicy, 
and  in  the  distances  are  coloured  like  those  of  Wouveriiian. 
His  earliest  pictures  are  such  simple  views  of  nature  as  the 
various  sites  attbrded,  but  in  hi*  later  works  he  g(neially 
selected  various  ]>ieturesijue  points,  which  he  conipc.-td 
into  one  picture ;  he  someliinos  iiitroducL'd  many  miall 
figures  i'lto  his  works.  Herman  made  many  stiidieT  in  ra 
nature  in  black  chalk,  which  are  mueli  \alued  by  e-.liic- 
to;-s:  he  executed  alno  a  few  spiii^ed  etehiniis.  1)  .\r'j;>  r.- 
ville  says  that  Herman  Zaehlleven  \i>itcd  lia'v,  ami  s-'  uit 
some  years  there,  but  Houbiaken  makes  no  iniiili-r.i  of 
any  sucli  visit,  and  a  slill  creater  reason  for  Mi]iiJi)>:i'ir  lie 
statement  to  be  inconeet  is  that  there  aie  no  t'ure-  I'l  It;>ly 
in  any  of  lii>  studies  or  iiiclnies. 

■  Houbraken.  (jrooli'  Sc/:iiiifiiirz,  «.S''. .'  l)".\rge:iville, 
Ahri'i'f' '/''  /«'  t'i''  «/t'A'  Print  I  fy,  A-c. 

Z.M'Y.NTHrS.     [ZwTK.] 

z.a(;r()s,  molnt.   fPi-KsiA.] 

ZAHLK      [SvKi.v.  p.  472.] 

ZAIDA.     [SvHiA.  p.  472..1 

ZAIRE  is  the  lai:re»t  liver  in  Western  .Aliiea  sonlli  of 
the  equator.  It  is  called  by  the  naliv:-s  Mt.ieMii  Kn/ail<ii. 
that  is,  the  Gieal  River,  or  'the  river  whieh  ali^orl.s  all 
others."  The  upper  i>art  of  the  river  haa  not  been  visitiil 
by  Europeans.  According  to  the  information  obt.nine.l 
from  native  tnulei-s.  the  piineipal  brancii  luiis  fioin  north 
to  south,  an<l  ils  source  is  Mippo^ed  to  be  one  or  two 
decrees  north  of  the  line.  But  it  is  certain  thai  anolher 
great  branch  originates  in  the  inleiior  far  to  the  ea>t- 
south-east  from  its  niouih,  and  this  bi-anch  is  called  (.'oansro 
or  thianiro.  and  it  is  probalile  that  fi«nu  the  name  of  Ihis 
branch  that  of  the  country  of  Cons*)  is  derived.  The  river 
Zaire  is  also  sometimes  called  the  (.'ongo. 

Our  poMlive  knowledie  of  the  Zaire  begins  Tibont  2sO 
miles  from  its  embonehure.  So  far  it  was  surveyed  by 
CaptJiin  Tuekey.  At  that  distance  from  its  intn.ith  the 
river  expands  to  Ihr  wid'li  of  two.  three,  or  even  more 
than  four  mile.-,  and  flows  yyi\\\  a  current  of  two  <>r 
three  miies  an  li'Uii'.  This  uj'']>er  i>ait  of  the  rivi-r 
lies  on  an  clevat'."!  leirace.  wiiii-ii  is  ]>n  baMy  in  .'general 
more  than  'UH)  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  coiintry 
is  hilly,  with  the  exception  oi  some  tiaet^  of  iine  saisvly 
beach,  but  the  bills  arc  of  modeiate  elevation,  and  rise 
with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  The 
hills  are  chicfiy  coini)0<e«l  of  c!ay-.slate  and  limotone, 
and  many  rocky  prc-montoiies  of  miuble  jut  into  the  river. 
A  con.siderable  portion  of  the  country  is  fit  for  cultivation 
on  the  summits  and  on  the  ?ides  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  in 
the  valleys.  It  is  also  much  more  inlial.'itcd  than  farther 
down,  aiid  viilaues  are  irecjuent.  But  vegetation  is  far 
from  beinsr  so  luxuriant  as  is  usual  between  the  tropics, 
and  the  hills  are  frequently  barren,  and  derititute  of  trees, 
which  only  occur  in  the  ravines  and  lound  the  larger 
\ilhmes. 

The  Zaire  begins  to  descend  from  this  upper  terrace 
about  2(K)  miles  iVom  its  mouth.  The  bed  of  the  river 
gradually  narrows  to  a  mile,  and  then  it  falls  over  the  Upper 
Sani;alla  or  rapid,  which  is  tbrnied  by  a  ledjrc  of  rocks 
running  acro.ss  the  river,  over  which  the  cuiTcnt  runs  with 
irreat  force.  The  Zaire  now  besrins  to  flow  with  threat 
rapidity  between  liich  rocky  masses.  Ten  miles  lower 
down  is  the  Lower  San^alla,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by 
a  groat  ledge  of  slate  rocks,  which  leave  only  a  pa^saa:e 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  the  leil  bank,  about  5l> 
yards  wide,  throu<xh  which  the  stream  runs  at  least  eisrht 
miles  an  hour,  forming  whirinools  in  the  middle,  whose 
vortices  occujiv  at  least  half  the  breadth  of  the  channel, 
and  must  be  fatal  to  anv  canoe  that  should  sret  into  them. 
Below  this  rapid  the  river  is  filled  with  rocky  islets  ;  the 
gr.a1brrri(llli.  how  ever,  di;iiini»hest  lie  velocity  of  the  stream, 
'•.o  that  Pinoc.  ctsMix  yr.-<.  Alioot  r»  milfs  below  the 
Lower  h:iii:.:i!ia  l)ii;iM  "ic  nariow-.  where  tlie  river,  from 
more  than  a  mile,  suddenly  contracts  to  less  thanh:ilfa 
mile,  and  in  inimv  places' it  is  hardly  2tK)  yanls  wide 
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These  Narrows  are  nearly  40  miles  lon^,  extending:  from 
Tnga  to  Sondic  Point,  fhousjli  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
narrow,  it  is  generally  full  of  rocks.  Before  the  river 
leaves  the  Narrows  it  forms  a  calarac-t  called  Yellala, 
where  the  river  descends  over  a  bed  of  mica  slate, 
and  falls  about  30  feet  iierpcndicular  in  a  slope  of  'SOO 
yaixls.  A  little  above  Sondie  a  ledfff  of  rocks  stretches 
fn)m  the  northern  shore  about  two-thirds  the  breadth  of 
the  river  (which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  wide),  the  cur- 
rent breakinp;  furiously  on  it ;  but  near  the  southern  shore 
a  smooth  channel  is  left,  where  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  boats.  The  tide  is 
perceptible  as  far  as  Sondie  Point,  where  it  rises  about  six 
inches,  and  from  this  point  the  river  begins  to  be  navigable. 
Between  the  Upper  Sungalla  and  Sondic  Point  the  general 
course  of  the  river  is  from  north  to  south,  and  from  Sondie 
Point  to  the  sea  nearly  due  west. 

The  country  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Zaire  from 
the  Upper  Sangalla  to  Sondie  Point  rises  considerably 
higher  than  the  general  level  of  the  upper  terrace.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  river's  bed  there  are  high  hills  consisting 
chiefly  of  mica  slate.  They  are  very  steep,  in  many 
places  precipitous,  and  destitute  of  all  vegetation.  In  some 
spots,  where  the  current  has  been  turned  aside  by  rocky 
points,  the  river  has  deposited  its  mud,  and  formed  little 
strips  of  soil  covered  with  reedy  grass.  In  these  places  a 
small  quantity  of  Indian  corn  is  grown.  The  declivities 
of  the  rocky  masses  are  intersected  by  several  little  valleys, 
which  penetrate  a  few  miles  inland,  and  in  which  some 
plantations  of  mandioc  and  Indian  corn  are  met  with,  and 
many  wine-palm  trees.  The  top  of  the  rocky  masses, 
which  in  general  appear  to  attain  an  elevation  of  1500  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  presents  an  uneven  plain,  in  general 
destitute  of  trees,  but  having  a  soil  suffii'iently  deep  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  common  articles  of  vegetable  food. 
On  this  plain  there  are  numerous  small  villages  sur- 
rounded by  mimosa',  Adansoniar-,  and  palm-trees.  The 
.soil  is  of  a  hard  clayey  nature,  and  is  incapable  of  being 
worked  in  the  dry  season,  but  is  sufficiently  productive 
when  mellowed  by  the  heavy  rains  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
healed  atnios])here. 

From  Sondie  Point  to  Lemboo  Point,  a  distance  of 
about  l!i  miles,  the  river  runs  south-west.  This  part  of  the 
river  is  characterized  by  a  succession  ol'  whirliiool!»,  which 
are  so  violent  that  no  vessel  can  approach  them :  even  (he 
eddies  occasioned  by  them  are  so  forcible  as  frequently 
Id  resist  sails,  oars,  and  towing,  n.nd  twist  a  boat  rounil 
in  every  direction.  At  Lemboo  I'oint  the  river  acrain 
V. idcns  to  about  a  mile,  nnd  runs  westward  with  a  regular 
b'lt  switl  current  to  Hooka  Kmboiuina  Island,  about  15 
miles  distant.  The  coiuitiy  on  both  sides  of  the  liver 
between  Soudie  Point  and  Buoka  Eiubonima  Island  does 
not  dilfur  in  its  physieal  cliaiacter  from  the  rocky  districts 
farther  north. 

At  the  Booka  Embonima  Island  the  valley  in  which  the 
river  flows  widens  considerably,  the  rocky  mas';e»  reced- 
ing so  far  from  one  another  as  to  leave  a  sjiacc  about  three 
miles  in  width  between  them.  This  space  is  half  occupied 
bv  the  two  annsinto  which  the  river  divides,  and  half  by 
the  islands  which  lie  between  them.  The  bed  of  the  river 
is  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half  across,  and  its  cunimt  in  the 
mid-channel  varies  between  a  mile  and  a  half  and  two  miles 
an  hour,  ])ut  in-shore  on  both  sides  it  isotleu  stagnant,  and 
sometimes  a  small  counter  current  is  experienced.  The 
depth  in  the  mid-channel  is  15  fathoms.  The  islands  are 
ciiiuposed  of  schistus,  and  are  bj'rren  :  but  along  their 
niiitheru  side  is  a  .strip  of  low  ground  of  great  fertility. 
The  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  are  rather  high  and 
nigged,  partly  barn^n,  .and  paitly  co\eied  with  hushes  and 
l:ii  ge  trees  which  grow  in  the  crevices  of  llur  mok.  ( )ii  their 
llattened  summit,  the  under  stratum,  consisting  of  a  com- 
pact clay,  is  covered  with  a  black  soil  which  seems  capable 
of  producing  idl  kiii'ls  of  grain. 

Near  13  40'  K.  long.,  or  about  50  miles  from  its  nioiith, 
the  Zaire  enters  a  valley  which  is  about  10  miles  aero  s, 
and  which  does  not  materially  change  in  width  to  its 
embouchure.  One-third  of  this  (li»tauce,  or  le-s  than  2n 
miles.  Hie  river  Hmvs  lw.l\, ecu  well-iieiined  banks:  but  il 
is  diNideil  itito  three  arms,  of  which  the  norihern  is  eaUe.; 
MaxweHV-  Ui\er.  (he  niidille  one  ^Taulhalla  River.  !'.:ul  the 
southeni  So.ii.)  liiver.  Th<'  Miimhalia  Hiver.  als)  calU  .! 
the  Boat.  Uiver,  because  it  is  geneiallv  used  by  d'e 
ves,els  navigatinjr  <!,<.  ,.ivo..  v;  llii.-.l -(^itil  drv  s!i<,als.  ihe 


channels  between  which  are  very  windins:.  The  depth 
of  the  channel  north  of  the  shoals  varies  from  ltojla> 
thorns,  but  the  southern  channel  is  from  7  to  10  fatba 
deep  close  to  the  southern  bank.  The  corrent  does  an 
exceed  two  miles  an  hour.  The  three  anns  of  the  rinr 
arc  connected  by  several  narrow  and  shallow  channekj, 
which  divide  the  tract  between  them  into  serenl  isla^ 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  length.  These  iiluds  m 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  riyer,  and  their  foil  b 
formed  by  a  stiff  clay,  which  on  the  margin  of  the  nttrif 
cut  into  perpendicular  low  cliffs.  They  are  corerH  «il|| 
high  reedy  grass  and  thinly  scattered  with  palm-treH.  Bnt 
in  many  places  near  the  banks  of  the  river  the  bid  ii 
low  and  of  great  fertility. 

Near  1.3°  20'  E.  long,  the  whole  body  of  water  is  ooM 
in  one  channel,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  that  part  ii  abtri 
two  miles  wide,  but  by  degrees  it  widens  to  thiee  miki 
which  is  its  width  at  Fathomless  Point :  this  cape  iie» 
sidered  as  being  situated  on  the  northern  sideofitfinnA. 
In  this  part  the  river  is  distinguished  by  its  great  npttf 
and  depth.  The  current  even  at  a  snort  distance  &«■ 
the  banks  varies  between  four  and  six  miles  ao  hm 
Though  every  afternoon  a  sea-breeze  springs  np,  rtwA 
trj-ing  to  enter  the  river  generally  find  their  atteoilb 
fmst  rated  for  several  days,  and  they  only  mjceeed  vitha 
uncommonly  strong  sea-breeze  and  by  creeping  dcK  k 
the  shore.  The  great  body  of  water  dischaifed  If 
such  a  rapid  current  has  scooped  out  a  channel,  nint 
but  very  deep.  Above  Shark  Point,  which  is  tf  lb 
southern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  seldofflm 
than  a  mile  across,  but  so  deep  that  it  was  once  cmmiad 
unfathomable.  Captain  Vidaf  however  ascertained  tUte 
depth  varied  between  200  and  45  fathoms.  He  obmni^ 
that  the  great  force  of  the  current  isapparentlysapnCol 
Tlie  deep  channel  of  the  river  is  continued  into  the  nti 
a  great  distance,  being  still  45  fathoms  deep  13  nnkifia 
Cape  Padrlo  or  Pillar.  The  sea  on  botti  sides  gf  At 
channel  varies  from  18  to  23  fathoms  in  depth. 

The  immense  volume  of  water  discharged  by  On  am 
into  the  sea,  compared  with  the  comjmrativelysniailqt* 
tity  which  passes  over  the  rocks  at  the  Yellala  cttsBt 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  especially  u  no  riiv 
sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  falls  into  the  Zaire  belovlb 
cataract:  and  this  has  suggested  the  supposition ttti 
veiy  considerable  mass  of  water  must  find  its  warflcBrf 
subterraneous pa.ssages  under  the  slate  rocks,  dm^peak 
pi obably  where  the  river  contracts  its  bed  and  foniitk 
Nariows,  and  rising  again  below  the  cataract  nesrSagii 
Point,  where  the  regular  current  is  di«turl>cd  b^-tpt 
number  of  whirlpools. 

The  water  of  the  Zaire  appears  to  possess  some  pee* 
liarities.  Thirt«'cn  miles  from  the  entrance  it  is  pertedj 
I'resh  and  of  a  dingy  red  colour.  After  being  kept  i  iW 
days  it  ferments,  and  for  some  time  remains  in  a  hieHj 
putrescent  state,  A  silver  tea-spoon  being  immereedini 
for  half  an  hour  is  greatly  discoloui-ed,  and  require*  no* 
cleaning  to  remove  the  stain.  After  being  preserved  is  i 
bottle  lor  four  months,  it  lost  its  colour  arid  became  p» 
fcctly  clear  and  devoid  of  any  sediment. 

It  was  formerly  asserted  that  the  tide  did  not  make  my 
impression  on  the  current  of  the  Zaire,  but  it  has  been  » 
certaiiied  that  it  causes  tlic  reflux  of  the  stream  verr  jw^ 
ccptibly  as  high  up  as  the  lower  commencement  of  tl* 
Narrows  at  Sondie  Point,  where  the  rise  of  the  witir 
amounts  to  from  12  to  16  inches.  But  though  it  canseithe 
water  to  be  dammed  up  and  a  counter  current  on  one  or 
both  sides,  yet, strictly  speaking. the  current  in  the  mitUW 
of  the  river  is  never  overcome  by  the  tide. 

Like  all  other  tropical  rivers,  t'he  Zaire  has  its  floods.  N 
the  quantity  of  its  rise  and  fall  is  less  perhaps  than  \hr'-i'- 
any  other  river  of  equal  magnitude.  Accoidingtotheff 
ol>s(>rvntions  which  were  made  respecting  this~point.  the 
ditference  between  the  lowest  and  highest  watwr  did  «« 
appear  to  exceed  eleven  feet,  and  in  many  places  was  ml 
more  than  eight  or  nine.  The  river  begins  to  rise  ahrt 
the  1-st  of  September,  but  it  is  not  known  how  lone  ttt 
i  flood  lasts. 

I  The  lower  course  of  the  Zaire  lies  through  a  !owand 
swampy  country.  It  is  principally  covered  with  two  <!if- 
Cerent  kinds  oi  mangrove,  the  one  a  low  bitth,  and  the 
I  other  a  stately  tree,  resting  on  a  mass  of  itxrts  upward* rf 
j  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  the  tnmk  often  rising  to  thf 
.  heiglit  vi'  one  hundred  more.     Most  of  them  are  pertcctN 
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tfnueht,  and  if  the  wcs.>i  tii-.  a  .:■.■.>     c.  •..-  •".  .-..- ."  .-. . :.        .  ,...?■.:..    ...  -...;.  •  i..  ..:  .  i.-.  Z-l*  «c-*. 

le  admlrablr  add.ptr-i  :':•:  mi»*.>.  T-f?T-s..,> ";  iWci  ■. -.;..!.;  .._:.•■.. \:  ;  .>  .    i.  . .   .                  ..'-i   ..-.••.. .?.:  ..?  i-.*;- 

bll^  trees  are  fiiieu  by  a  viT.-.-y  :.  »:-_il..:  JT.  •■'   .  ..:■..._■         .■..;...•..  -  ■.  i.?.  .^  .^t-.::.. 'i  .1  ,i^...i  ...r  :.- 

which  are   nanr  oj  *:h*  r&Ini  k;-.i.  ir.-i    i.e.    ■.-•./.•.>  "..■.—  ".  .-"            j.>  ■.::;..■.  j"     =   .  -i.  !^  ..  i.'.:_i.  .-.:*  :l.„.v 

»vered  with   pkp-.TSs.     T.-.u^   :-;;:-.  !.:.■.  S   ":.....:   ti.-.jr  :::;:>-:       ;.?>•:..;...._"•..    >  t.  . .?:.!_  1  ._:>-.;:'.      il_>-..i- 

nrampy  grounds  appejc  to  be  zzc:.-  :c.-.L<:  rr.i".  ]::^r.i.   . ;•  :..:•.:»  .._  :I.:u.  .'      '...■..  -.Z.  '  T...:  :..c  !^™c  >:^:>  :,  ;c- 

be  nver,  and  are  ct-vtrei  ■»::r.  :l.-.>'r:s     :"  •:,.*.     T..\  '.A.i.\  ,;.  .-./.^.t  ,:  ■.  ;.i;  "  .'.i^.     .-.. -.iL-.*:—  Z^.^;:..:*  :»  f.-c- 

which  are  f:ecuer.:Iv  5rT :.  i.. ■.:..•.?  1  ■•■•r.  :! >  :-. i;.  ..u-.:::v   ,.   :■...  ..:.i:I  :  v  -...-.   _:.-.t:.:..  -.Linisc.-.  t»     V_"i.-. 


mj^ar  to  be  portic-r.*  •:•:'  :r.e  \~  ^-ir.-.-.   .•*-;-..-.  :•.  :u    M..\. 


eh  thev  are  detichcJ  :y  :r.r  :":;^r  :::Kt  •:■-:;,-".:.  I:-../  :.  i:  Z-^.i-.v.:.  :-l".  f.j  ■.:  _■  :.:  ...r  ....:.•..-,.     T;.t  ..:.-.. i- 

m  fonned  of  ru^es^  reedsl  ^r.z  '..t.z  m**.  ?.:i  :.■i-^"Jc:■.•.ly  vi:.:..:>  ..-..i  :j.  •:>        .„  ..^..:  ;  .  ;...  ...»:':;y  .:  Z^;.^..* 

lowered  with  bird?.    Oc-asi-'-iil  y  r:.cy  d.-.::  n  ;c   jv.iv  !r.:  s  :ur  >^i: :...-.    .  ...i;-   .^.l.    ^-  •...c  j.  ..■..';  ..•.*.  ?.,:.  ..* 

Oaeaward.  and  vessel*  are  >;2iT*.:::;r->  icCc"..i-:  :y  •■•.i-.:.  *      i;:-..ic-?. '.  -i...   •"...*  .!..;.?..•..  .Z_I....u>  ^■.:.-  c\.s:iJ. 

The  aouthemK-ie  of  !h*  t^r*.-:.r..:r  :>  :.7:ut_  :     i  r-.:..-     '-.,-*... J     J.  _•     .:..■.:  .i^.i.:..-..    .-..   1. 
ah,  which  termiratcs  ;-    :«•.->  -.:.  —  :•..•...:».".:   •■.;■...;;  "..■..:,:.. ^.  .  ;■...;  0  ■  .-...  ;:..  ; .  „  x:.:  li..-  , .-. 

hat  to  seaward  is.  called  P.;r.'  Pi:.!:  ::  P;  l^:.  ::...:  ::  -'.•..  -  '■  ^    .-  .•      .".  ,i. -..2,:.  ^^Z  ; 

lillar which  was  erected  or.  r.  e*  &:  i-.v;-..-.l  .-•::-.- ^  .i.L>.  H-.y-.c.  '  •.  .  .-:  '.  .  .-..■."::.. -.»j.i:i  :.."c  ....._..„■? 

ly  the  earlv  PonuB-.:e«  :.a-.:r-.":.-».      T.-.-.    .:r.ir\ip^.  «.:  v..    .-.a- .:  Z..".=  :.■..?  :..i  ,...,,:•..!. 
■Ifed  Shaifc   Pbint.' ]ie9  t-is'.Trari.  ar.i  c. ->'.::  ::-i»  a;-::        Z.vMA.     [Hanm-.vi:  N.  .;•..  :.v." 
^homlea  Pbint  the  mo-j7.i  of '.he  ::ver.    T.-e  t-t --.::>  '.i        y..\".3'.Z'.'.     '<i.\\jL.\\:.,2w.'' 
■  which  the  two  pron-.on:i:r:€?  are  »:--.»:t:i  ha.- c.ivl -.::://        ZA'.'«II.V.  a  ii::_»  c:'  v.-i..:*  .J.;:.;!:.;  •:  :/.;    :■...■.....'. 

Men  fvnned  by  the  cotcbi^eJ  dep>?:-:. :.»  t:  ;he  *«■*  a:;i  c:.'.;.:  ■  ;.  ..;,:...■. .t.    T..::  ?.>;i.v  Z.!-....  ;-  ;..  •  l.,u  ';v  l'..:.v 

iffcr,  aa  the  externaj  or  sta  *ho:e  i*  c<:a^:-.9ci  <i  c-^ir.z  '■<:<  >.;-,;;  ».-^:.c»  v:  :..-.  f.:-:.-,-.  ;.;  ^:..:  ...  .!-;"  '-..i .  i.'s.  ;.-. 

pod,  fomiinsr  a  stetp  beach,  whi'e  *"..c  iV.Terr.ai  crrivcr  tiic  T.rc.     I:  -.vi- -.»:  iip'.i.i  ^"  i_..:-... ..?  ;:.  :'.i  ;;i>-.;.: 

Ue  eonauts  of  a  depocit  overrrowr.  wit':.  ma:2r:.:vf.  ^cii-.i  ^.:  :  !i-.:>.     T.-.-.  sfttir*  «:;  ':..>  ^i.:.:;>  i.-c  ::tl»  ...m 

CPockej't  Xarrattrf  of  an  E/f-fiH'.';  t:-  '.j-f'  re  .-^r  a  >::._■.=  c;.  ;;:.!:;■.  .\,".   •.:...:k.  i.c-ci--:.*:  i.;.  ".:>  v1«.-«c„;l.:«.;.: 

Kwr  Zaire;  Xarratirf  «■/  f':itfis-i  tj  •Tfl^-r*  ih:  yh.ns  o;  &  r;".j:.-..  -...ii-.ii.il  l-_.I  i.:.l  >.^-.»,rri  ';.y  -.iii-  ».;.■." l.,..ss» 

f^friea,  ArabtOtOMd  lljdasjic.:r.  undrr  :^*!;«f»"v:ii.i  'V'  >-i  *i.c  .livt-:   ;;.i-  .-.d  ,..;,».»:>  ;:  k.-:;-..^:.:.;.-  i...^"i..  :..j 

hptetn  ftpcii.)  CC..L..V:  ••.■r.i.i  iL'.Act.;:  whi.h  ire  cx.-..twi;:.i:  %  lj.»^.  "l.e 

ZALEDCU8 (ZAcccor  .  the  celebrartd  leeikla'.cr  of  tl.e  '.i^ii:-j.f  'j.rs.:i  ;.^...;^  ".i.e  :_i'c>  :::.i.kc.l  ly  J:.,.-.:'.i.  ki;>'.i<; 

j^uephjiiaa  Loeiians  in  Southtm  I*a;y.  i»  ?a:J  to  havt  iJ.i  !<:.v.«*  .:  l-  \:::::.,'.^.'..  r.. :  ii;:i.::.j:cJ.  j:'.d  :.a'.t  a  .;...!•.;. 

cen  the  fint  Greek  that  dftvr -jp  a  c:Jc  ci'^.-iv.cr.  lans.  \i.::.y...~.     T-.c  fio.-t;>  a;i-  »l;.i. „•:«..»!■ ;   '.Iw  :i;jIi.-  n/wtr* 

Harau  Heracleot..  313:  Clemens  .\'e\a:.d.'..  .>;.•.  ': ,:..  a;c  .i:.u.-..i:ei  :.:  tc»»-,i;a-e.i  i.:-.:k;:i»  w;t;;  a:  ;;-.j::  icilvi-.  ::.<.- 

ip.  SOB;  Stiabo,  vi..  p.  259.      It  ha»  t-eer.  i..:pp:seJ  :hat  a:i:hi.-s  o-.il.  seas:le  a:  :;.e  -i.-e.  *:»li  *.:"  ca«.;i  >».ilv.     i':.,: 

m  atmtemCBt  of  the  Locrians  bavins:  had  :he  h:->*  'a.-iVvcn  :e;uale  d.-  -«..»a:e  ::;  ttsec'.I;^'.^.^  c..:.■v;:2^^  '.l.e  >^-ti,Iv>  |'<..'..:t. 

WB  amon^tbe  Greeks  must  be  hmited  to  the  Greii:k»  of  u.-jjh.-:  :-.-.j  a;  •':.-  xxv^it.-:  side  >:'  lach  »^-a^o.    'li.t:  ^|;.v.L^ 

aly.  nnoe  itb  stated  that  Zaleucii*  ue-rivcil  many  jf  his  a:c  ::-.:r.d  ir.  ::.e  t.^y.^-s  v:  Auir.-i.a  -:.d  .V^ia,  az:!  al».:  u; 

MS  fhmii  the  Cretans.  Lacedaemor.iar».  LrA  the  A.-eO-  t:.^  L.-.^n.-  v :  G^.-J  H.-;  v  a:.^  ir.  N\-v.  II..iI.;.:-.d. 
^Ds  of  Athens;  bat  as  it  cannut  be  proved  t;.at  the        Z.  ^r-...'.;.  ;.!i>  :...iucro..>  It-udc:.>.  l.iiej..-.  \v..-y  *..:»,.:;.. 

cUuw  andLacedaemonJans  had  a:.y  vrrlrcn  ]av.«a:  that  sor-.c.  '    ' 

ue,  we  mut  aeqaiesce  in  the  cooimon  t:ai:*i-:::9  that  nr.ty  : 

Jeucoa  was  the  nist  of  all  the  Greeks  who  c--::::o9cd  a  :e:La:' 

de    of  written  laws.     He  lived  i;:  a!I  ::  -•r.r<iL-i!::y  ab<:-ui  :  1^::: 

U  OBO,  but  his  history,  iike  that  of  a'-f  t'..e  eai.'y  ie£r:>-  -la:;'  : 

xns,  is  mixed  nith  fable.     Accv:'ii:.i-t..' S  iidi--.  •••;.•-*  iie-  '■':■    >':■■ 

tibes  him  as  a  native  of  Thu.ni.  Za'-.jc-i:>  -ati^  ..>::ji::ai!y  H-.-.a 

dave  and  a  shepherd:   wherea?  n-i>J-.-:''.>    \ii.  :).•   caii's  d^L-vi 

na   a  man  of    good  fami'.v.     He    i»  ij.-the.-  !>aii    to  uu*-. 
.ve   been  called  npon  by  Nlinerva  in  a  drcani  to   i>r-        /'-°. 

date   for  the  Locrians:*  and  whi.--.  rhe   L.«.ris-.-  ap-  »nio;'.i.  c-.'::.-  I.;i2c">  :;::  i-;;:.::  a.  :;.c  I;---.- :   the  sJa'.es  ■  ;" 

ted    to  the  oiacle  about  the  me£:;9  of  2^t-r»i:._'  rid   ■;•:  "i.e  i.-./ ■;::".-  a;  :-..:,•■;.  ■.bi;:»i-.  j..^^;-.:;e.--.     I*.  i:»  a  native  v.;  tlie 

Cir   political    disturbances,  they   re-.t:ved   a   c^r.-.iv.ar.d  ^y.-'v.-eijs-eru  ;  t::.s  «.:"  i-..i:ti:».:.;  .\...va.     I'.   i::ow»  t:i  t;:- 

legpalate  for  themselves.      When  ZaieViC:;*  an;:ov.!-.i-vd  y-li--*  vi  dry  j»:i  n  c»{-eoia".iy  -.vh-.u-  *...e  irroiind  iio^  i»et>n 

.    tniem    his   dream,    he   was    tmtv-.-i{:;arc.l.   a..d   d  -w  cic-aitd  iy  l...:.:r.i:.     The  >:i:v.  :?  ?:.;.k  a:id  »valy.  a:.d  ;.l- 

B  a  code  of  laws  for  them.     Suida.- :  S.-*i-j;ia»t  ?.J  Pir.dr.r.  tai:.»  a  ht:^-:/ c<i'  u  c:  7  :;.>.:.    'i'ii;.:.i.c:^  ^:a:c^  that  \^,.cr 

wifimp.,  X.  17;  Valer.   Maxim.,  i.  2:    Kxt.  4:    A:i.«to'!v.  'he  s-c:!;*   Leii-rae  ujd  :"..vy  ^.t  i.:i>keii  :l.rvUi:;j  by  :;;e 

fad  Clem.  Alexandr.  Smm.,  i..  p.  :152.      A  su-nx  po:-  f.'vitt.'es  a'-.d  Ho'Tc:;t»;:s.  who  cj.iei-t  the  j-ith  a::d  tie  i:  '  p 

NB  of  his  laws  was  derived  from  t}.e  ou>ti...':i^  of  <.*hor  i:*  tiic  »ki-.i  c:'  a  »lirep  or  L-a!i  v.iiich  iia:»  l-ecn  pit.Ni.-j.-'.y 

heck  states,  but  he  was  the  f.i-»t  \^ho  fixod  p.rr.-h-  '.\eii  niL!.eJ  wi-h  ::.va.>e.     I:  i>  ihcri  buried  in  the  £:toi::.J. 
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for  the  crimes  eniimeraied  in  hi*  Ci-de  :  whv.-r».a.-  and  aite:  re:r.ai:-.i;:r  uiktc  :V.',  it  becomes  putrefied,  it  i* 

■fore  his  time  the  punishment  had  always  been  -el't  tothe  tukr-.i  up  ar.d  l-.ui>.-.l  l..eV.veen  two  ati.'Ue:>.  ar.d  trsen  lo::.:«..i 

faeretion  of  the  judges.    His  laws,  uf  \^hich  >everai  spe-  in:c  h'.x.e  c-a^es  a^ol'.t  an  i::eh  'u\  thickness.     Thi^e  a;t 

tare  still  extant,  were  accordinsr  to  the  i:!:a:iimo'.:.s  baked  in  w\oi-asl:c>.  a;:d  au-  esttem^d  by  ti:Oae  who  |ii- 


pinion  of  the  ant ients  very  severe,  bt.t  the  L<->c:i:ins  oIh    pa.'c  i:"i.:n£.<a  ?:eat  i;: wry,  though  thoy  are  uol  a; 
wed  them  for  a  long  'pe.i>.>d.  duiin^'  ^%hich  they  uw    p.ila*;2!  !e  to  a  £ui<.'j;eU'.M:;s:e. 
died  the  'most  obser<ai:t   of  law  acd  onU-r"    i:y(ii.i-        '/..j.j..  .  B.'i>ad  Kus'.y-K-aved  Zamia.  has  ehj:  :•■.- 

mt)  of  all  the  Greeks.  'Zenobiu».  iv.  10:  Dio?e:iia!!U!'.  \Ai.i>-:.z  J■-.■i;i^^•^»  '.taflets,  copiousiy  se.ra:ea  :;omthf  uv.du.e 
%  94:  Apostolius,  Pror^r6.,  X.  30 :  Marcjan  nkrratico:,.  to  the  ext.'-emitv  :  striated  and  hair.  le::«:a:h:  common 
15,  &c.)  stalk  j-p:;.,':*.    This  plant  is  a  nati\e  of  the  \K-st  Indu^ 

The  code  of  Zaleuctu  embraced  the  i-/;i?io!:>  ?.ni  :Tii.-:a!  aiid  is  s.'.iJ  to  \i^\t  t-een  i:r\)wn  ai  Hampton  L'o;i:t  in  tiio 
iwell  as  the  civil  and  political  d:?  its  of  the  j.e^.pie.  time  oiK:;i?Wi. ham.  Tt.is  plant  is  .-aid  !y  Herman  toy  u  id 
id  entered  so  much  into  the  detail  <^\  p;i.:/v  ;i;e  a  whi'e  i:.>;iid  cum.  The  steiu*  of  a.i  \m  Zamias.  .i«.c 
■t  it  legulated  even  the  dres.'*  bw.hi.h  :.ec-  vo.r..;!  thv-.  c:  Cvc-i..  abi...::ul  i.:  amuci.ajrmo.:*  juicy,  w.iic.i  ..a.^ 
I0u]d  be  distinguikhed  from  othrrr*  ieir.al*:>.  .VJOirni;.:,  a  r...  -.s.  ■.;:*  cdov.r  a::d  a:i  unpleasant  taste,  arisini:  irom  tho 
aleucus,  as  hasten  shown  incon»rovL.-ih;v  i  v  IK:,:.,  v.  existe.c..  in  it  o:  a  peculiar  proximate  principle.  This 
list  have  lived  before  the  time  of  PiU.aso.-ai.  botli  Sui.iL.  i.iay  be  it:::,  v.d  by  I .  ihnsr.  roasUnc,  i;c.,  when  soiac  ot 
id  Diodorus  call  him  a  disciple  ol'  thar  philosiV'^-- a"  them  i-.:m  a  i:u«:iiioi:»  amce  oiiooJ. 
»,hronism  which  arose  out  ot"  the  «U-.-i:v  ci  t-...-  ..uiie:;t.,        ALout  seye:iUc:i  species  oitne  dd  ^-enus  Zanua  have 

beeii  di scribed.  Eisrht  ci  these  are  now  placed  in  the 
ffe:-.i'.->  c-  >jb!:en:s.Jr'/r  c  »/!.!:. \»hich  is  chaiacteiized  by 
havin"  the  ii~ifleT.*  aiiiculated  with  the  rachis  of  the  fio:;d- 

.™-  »  .»  .o...™, ^.«  V.  ....  .- •      !'««  ""<lnb  :  ti.ere  is  ai«>  a  ;  repa:ation  in  the  rudantntaiy 

dm  ttt  olMtai  STloSi  to  enter  the  senate-hou^e  in .  stamen  to  form  a  two-celled  auilier.  whde  »  Zuiia  the 
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llS  a  diSSe  of  Pj-thagoras.     The  rom:no-i  ,:..: .  a.-v.it    having-  the  ieaflet.*  articu.ated  with    :.e  rac  us  oi  the  Uo:;»f- 
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leaflets  are  confluent,  and  the  pollen  is  not  disposed  in 
two-iobed  masses. 

The  fjfMius  Zainia  lias  many  representatives  in  a  fossil 
stale.  Oi'  the  sixteen  species  that  have  been  discovered, 
twelve  ri'semble  so  nearly  the  recent  specie.s  that  they  have 
received  the  same  designation.  The  reinaining  four  differ  in 
the  exsertion  and  venation  of  their  leaves  and  hence  they 
are  placed  under  the  fossil  genus  Ztimites.  The  principal 
forms  of  these  genera  have  been  found  in  the  lias  and 
oolitic  formations.  Two  fossil  stems  nearly  resembling 
th(j.-;c  of  Zamia  were  found  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  Portland 
stone.  These  are  made  by  Hrongniart  to  constitute  the 
y:enus  Manlp.Uia,  a  name  given  in  honour  of  Dr.  Gideon 
Mautell.  He  has  also  included  in  the  same  genus  a  stem 
found  in  shelly  limestone  near  Luneville. 

In  cultivation  the  Zamias  require  the  treatment  of  all 
exotics.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  brought  from 
their  indigenous  countries,  vvliich  may  be  sown  in  pots  of 
I  ich  lii^ht  eaiHi  or  mould,  which  should  be  plunged  in  the 
Larlc  buds  of  hothouses  or  stoves. 

( IJumctt,  Outlines  nf  Botamj ;  Lindley,  iV«/Mr«/  Hijslcm; 
Sir  .1.  E.  Smith,  in  Rces's  Cyclnpeedia.') 

Z.V.VIOllA,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Spain,  and,  both 
lui'ler  the  old  division  into  kingdoms  and  the  division 
info  electoral  districts  decreed  by  the  Cortes  of  1822,  the 
name  of  the  province  of  which  Zamora  is  the  capital.  The 
town  of  Zamora  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero, 
110  miles  north-west  of  Madrid  and  43  miles  west-south- 
west of  Valladolid.  The  old  town  is  suiTOunded  by  walls, 
in  which  there  are  eight  gates.  The  suburbs  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  to  notice.  The  streets  of  Zamora  are 
narrow,  the  houses  lofty,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
town  sombre.  The  churches  and  the  town-house  are  the 
tinest  buildings.  The  promenades  are  agreeable,  and  there 
i-i  a  tine  bridge  across  the  Duero.  Zamoiti  contains  a 
cathi.'dral  and  22  parish  churches.  Ik'forc  the  suppression 
of  the  monastic  ordei-s  there  were  IG  convents,  10  of 
which  were  for  females.  Zamora  is  the  residence  of  a 
hishon,  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.  There 
is  little  trade  or  industry  of  any  kind;  but  there  are  a  few 
J'atters,  tanners,  dyers,  manufacturers  of  woollen-stuffs,  and 
distillers.  The  ruins  of  the  house  of  the  Cid  arc  shown  at 
Zamora  :  the  historian  Florian  de  Ocanipo  was  born  there  ; 
:ind  the  Cortes  have  twice  assembled  in  the  town,  in  1297 
atid  i:«)2.     Population,  in  1833,  10,000, 

The  province  of  Zamora  (under  the  aniient  division\ 
i:i  the  kin;jdom  of  I.con,  bordered  on  Portugal,  and 
iKtemled  eastward  on  Ijolh  sides  of  the  Duero  from  the 
siM-^le  wiiiuh  it  makes  on  the  frontier  where  it  turns 
^  )uiliv.'anl  to  meet  the  Torinez.  It  was  in  length  (from 
( iNt  to  west)  about  .'5f)  miles,  and  about  27  (from 
/itirtli  to  south  I  in  breadth.  Tlic  nuileru  province  or  elcc- 
loial  dicfrict  of  Zamora  is  composed  of  the  autient  pro- 
viiice  of  that  name,  the  western  iiait  of  the  fJi^^trict  of 
Timo,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy  of  IJenavente. 
It  is  about  HU  miles  in  length  (froui  norlh-west  to  soul h- 
eiisl ;,  and  about  43  in  breadth  (from  north-eitst  to  south- 
west).  The  Duero  enters  the  province  near  the  middle  of 
the  south-east  border,  and,  flowing  from  a  little  south  of 
«:ist  to  a  little  north  of  west,  nearly  bisects  the  province. 
On  rtiiching  the  north-western  Ijorder  it  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  to  tile  south,  and  flows  in  that  direction  till  it  meets 
the  Torniez  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  province.  The 
Toiinez  Ibnns.  I'or  a  little  way,  the  boinidary  between  the 
])roviiices  of  Z:unoni  and  S;ilamanca.  In  its  couise  from 
cii.-st  to  we^t  the  Duero  receives  fust  llic  Sequillo  and  then 
the  I'Via,  both  from  the  north.  Uelow  IJenaveute  the  Ksla 
receives  from  the  west  tlie  Tera,  a  moiuitain-torrent, 
which  issues  from  a  lake  near  the  borders  of  the  province 
ot  Orense,  and  has  the  whole  of  its  course  in  the  province 
of/auiora.  The  bed  of  the  Duero  within  the  province, 
and  the  bed  of  the  Tormez  alonir  its  frontier,  are  too  deep 
and  jirecipitous  to  admit  of  their  being  used  for  irrigatidu. 
The  north-west  portion  of  the  province  is  mountainous ;  the 
re.>t  is  a  high  plain  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  river- 
channels.  The  plain  is  in  general  fertile  :  the  mountains 
are  well  wooded.  The  climate  is  agreeable  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  the  cold  of  winter  is  severe.  There  are  bonie 
niincral-sprinirs  in  the  north  of  the  province  ;  turquoises 
are  tbund  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Zamont,  potters'- 
earth  in  the  distiict  of  Toro,  and  sjiltpetre  is  collected 
from  the  soil  in  some  places.  Agriculture  and  every  kind 
of  industry  are  at  a  low  ebb.    A  good  deal  of  charcoal  is 


prepared,  and  some  wine  of  a  low  quality  expoittil.  Bi:t 
the  roads  are  in  so  wretched  a  condition  as  effect ivtly!>j 
prevent  any  extensive  exportation  of  the  surpluiiit;'..  j- 
tura!  produce.  The  population  of  llie  proviiico,  attuidjLc 
to  the  most  recent  estimate  (1R38;,  was  I5!),42j. 

Toro,  the  capital  of  the  antient  district  of  tlmt  n&=^-.-.i-. 
included  in  the  modem  province  of  Zamora.  It  is  sifuatrJ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  about  13  milc«  eas'  v;i  'j> 
town  of  Zamora  and  24  north-north-<:ast  of  Salunuir:;:!.  It 
has  a  wall  and  six  gates.  The  streets  aic  wide.  h.i!i.i 
houses  mean.  There  is  a  collegiate  and  18  parish  chunhci. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders  theiv  v«r 
13  convents, — 1  for  females.  There  is  a  curious  ar.'ita*. 
bridge  of  22  ai'Ches  across  the  Duero,  and  a  fine  e>p!«]SiIs 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  manufactures «  To.-) 
are  unimportant,  and  nearly  the  same  as  at  Zamon.  Ir^ 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Berwick,  and  the  Alcazar,  xa  oLf 
stone  palace  said  to  have  been  built  by  tlie  In;ai.t  D.s 
Garcia,  are  shown  here.  John  II.  of  Caslile,  t!;e  pfe-. 
VJIioa  y  Pereira,  and  Paul  Murillo,  who  di?>tinguisheJ  li;e- 
self  as  a  loyalist  general  in  the  South  American  ^ird 
independence,  were  bom  in  Toro.  The  code  wwm  !t 
the  title  of  the  Laws  of  Toro  was  prumulgated  Li-ic :: 
1505.    Population,  in  1833,  5100. 

Benavente,  the  chief  town  of  the  antient  diichj  ui' i!  .• 
same  name,  great  pai-t  of  which,  along  with  its  ca;.iiuL 
is  now  included  within  the  electoral  disilrict  of  Z^:.:3. 
is  .situated  between  the  Esla  and  Oibigo,  31  miles  wi&A.d 
Zamora  and  42  noilh-west  of  Valladolid.  It  euaturi 
0  parish  churches.  The  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  BeiuTtf: 
is  an  antient  and  extensive  structure.  Population,  ic  I\El 
300O._ 

(Miiiano,  D/cctcirmrto  Geografico-estadisiico  d''hif^-: 
Map  nf  Spain,  showing  the  modern  provincial  diisjut* 
published,  under  the  auspices  of  government,  at  MaJnic 
18;i8 ;  Diclionnaire  Geographique  l/ttirersei.) 

ZAMORA.     [Mexican  States.] 

ZAMOYSKI,  or  ZAMOSC.  The  Polish  house  rftiii 
name  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  i<fu 
nation.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Saryusz,  mi,  'st 
given  three  eminently  distinguished  men  to  Poland. 

John-Sarius-Zamoyski,  grand-chancel  lor  of  Polaai^a 
born  at  Skokow,  of  which  his  father  was  ca^leilan.  latLj 
palatinatcofCulm,  onthe  IstofApiil,  1541.  Johnivs>!r^. 
to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  at  the  age  of  twelve  j-in 
and  on  his  fust  arrival  was  received  into  the  >ji'vi«  eft's 
dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Finding  howev«r  J.'u.  Va: 
duties  of  this  appointment  interfered  with  his  st'-iis 
Zamoy.'-ki  quitted  the  court,  and  went,  to  iis.-  LIj  -i 
expression,  to  liide  himself  i;a  the  jntyn  ImIhi.  IL- 
favourite  pursuits  in  the  univcr^ity  of  Paris  weic  iiii'.'^- 
inatics,  philosophy,  and  jurispnidence.  At  the  r(.ii.ii>t  -i 
his  father  he  subsequently  repaired  to  the  univers-i}  u 
Strassburg  to  perfect  himself  in  the  .study  i.iGri.e!i.  aiii^J 
Padua  to  complete  his  legal  studies. 

At  Padua  the  study  of  the  canon  law  led  him  to  pi} 
considerable  attention  to  the  writings  of  tiie  Falh«';N-i 
this  pureuit  is  believed  to  have  conlinned  his  dv-.A  "• 
to  the  Romish  cluirch,  to  which  his  father's  alki;i.'.:K-<r  ':d 
been  shaken.  While  at  Padua  he  pul>ii-.htd  sevr-ia'.'Av^s 
which  were  favourably  received  at  the  time,  a:id  hi"> 
maintained  their  reputation.  In  ITjiii  he  pv.Mishk-d  tr,: 
funeral  oration  which  he  delivered  on  the  cekbniUil  Fi- 
lopj/io.  In  1303  he  published  an  essay  on  th».'  co:y-tii  j':' : 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  '  Dc*  Senalu  liumaiio  Libr;  11.  •■ 
learned  and  critical,  that  De  Thou  attributed  it  U  '/-■ 
moyskis  teacher  Sigonius,  and  Graevius  has  inM-;-..-!  " 
in  his  Thesuui'us  Antiqiiitatuin  Rnmanaruin.  ILw.'l 
been  elected  rector  of  the  university  in  l.">(i4.  Z:.ui.'-- 
caused  a  collection  of  its  privileges  to  be  made.  a;tJ  ;  ;•  - 
lished  a  digest  of  them  under  the  title  *  De  Cunstirutu  > 
bus  et  Immuiiitatibus  almac  Universitatir^  Paduae."  l.i  '•  ■ 
same  year  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  dutii>  «..l  '!-' 
magisterial  ofiice,  entitled  '  De  PerlVcto  Sciiatoie  >i  > 
tagnia.' 

The  reputation  which  he  carried  back  with  hiir.  into  l.tf 
native  country  obtained  for  him  speedy  prefeinif  ut.  Si.-i.- 
mund  Augustus,  then  king,  after  ailmilting  the  y.  : 
.scholar  to  several  private  interviews,  placed  him  untfi.ti:? 
direction  of  the  chancellor,  in  order  that  he  midjt  U  :  - 
struc'ed  in  the  practical  details  of  ])ublic  burner?.  AL>:.'. 
1 JU:)  he  was  employed  to  arrange  Die  documenti  n:  I'll? 
public  arcliivcs,  which  bad  fallen  into  grttX  cunfusioti  ti'J^ 
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crossed  than  he  announced  his  rcsohttion  not  lo  keep  Ihe 
piomiscs  lie  had  made  while  a  prisoner.  Tliis  breach  of 
I'ailh  ehcitcd  a  panmhlet  IVoni  Zamoyski,  published  in 
liVJO,  with  the  title  '  Pacificalioiuii  inter  Donmm  Austria- 
cam  ac  llctjom  Puloniae  et  Ordines  llegui  Traclatae,Scripta 
aliqnot.' 

The  next  seven  years  of  Zamoyski'a  life  were  consumed 
in  a  double  struggle  between  foreign  foes  against  whom 
he  liad  to  make  head,  and  domestic  factions  from  whom 
he  had  to  wring  a  reluctant  support.  The  king  was  not 
his  friend,  for  Zamoyski  thwarted  his  wishes  on  many  oc- 
casions, but  could  not  dispense  with  him.  Amid  all  these 
difRculties  the  grand-chancellor  baffled  the  Ottoman  army 
in  15i»l-2  ;  barred  the  retreat  through  Poland  to  the  Tar- 
tars, who  had  made  a  predatory  iTicui-sion  into  Himgary,  in 
151)3 ;  defeated  the  Turks  in  Wallachia  in  1595,  and 
again  in  1596 ;  and  the  Swedes  in  1597.  After  the  la&t 
campaign,  conscious  that  his  physicfil  jjowei-s  were  giving 
way,  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, John  Charles  Chodkiewicz.  From  this  time  till 
1605  Zamoyski  remained  in  retirement,  occupied  with  tiis 
colonies  and  literary  pui-suits.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  were 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  'DialectieaChrv&ippea.' 

He  emerged  from  his  retreat  in  1605  to  attend  the  Diet, 
and  there  is  a  wild  grandeur  about  this  the  closing  scene 
of  liis  public  life.  The  first  wife  of  Sigismund  III.,  an 
Austrian  princess,  wa.s  dead,  and  he  was  bent  upon  many- 
ing  her  sister.  Zamoyski,  who  had  opposed  the  first  mar- 
riage, was  still  more  hostile  to  this :  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  interests  of  Poland  remiired  an  inteiniar- 
riage  with  the  royal  family  of  Russia.  Tlie  debate  became 
violent.  The  grand-chancellor,  laden  with  yeare  and  infir- 
mities, had  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  it,  but  tiic  con- 
tagious excitement  of  the  scene  rendered  him  incapable  of 
ailnering  to  his  resolution.  He  caused  his  seat  to  be  placed 
near  the  throne,  and  atter  apologising  for  this  liberty  on 
account  of  his  debility,  presumed  to  address  the  king  in  a 
strain  that  has  rarely  been  heard  by  princes.  He  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  the  king  should  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  Swedish  war  with  a  view  to  terminate  it; 
he  leininded  him  that  he  had  often  before  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  state  to  his  own  private  ends;  he  protested 
against  the  marriage  with  an  Austiian  princess  as  likely  to 
be  latal  to  Poland.  Nor  did  he  stop  here :  he  accused  the 
king  of  intending  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  son  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  of  corre-iiionding  clandestinely 
with  forcifi;!!  powere;  and  he  reminded  him  in  atone  of  in- 
creasing I'.sperity  that  the  Poles  had  ere  then  di-posed  and 
banished  kings  with  whom  they  were  oHended.  Sigisnmnd, 
initatcdby  such  language,  replied  with  equal  violence,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
At  this  the  senate  and  deputies  quitted  their  seats  in  a  body 
with  threatening  murmurs  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  old  chan- 
cellor was  heard  above  all  the  din — '  Withdraw  your  hand 
from  your  sword,  prince ;  do  not  oblige  history  to  record 
that  we  were  Brut  uses  and  vou  a  Ca'sar.' 

At  the  close  of  the  Diet  ^omoyski  retired  aijain  to  his 
estates.  On  the  lird  of  .July,  1605,  his  attendants,  who  had 
fancied  him  sunk  in  meditation,  found  on  approaching  Iuh 
chair  that  he  was  dead. 

Zamoyski  was  an  elegant  scholar,  an  accH)mplishcd 
diploniatisl,  and  a  .successful  general.  That  he  should 
have  been  able  to  keep  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs 
during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  yeai-s,  in  so  tuibulent  a 
state  as  Poland,  is  of  itself  a  guaiantee  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  character.  His  writings,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  are  calculated  to  please  by  tlicir  elegance,  and  by 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  they  display.  His 
stern  stoicism  was  the  necessary  conseciuence  of  a  highly 
cultivated  mind  forced  to  conibat  durniir  the  better  part 
of  his  life  with  the  factions  of  a  fierce  oligarchical  state. 
The  part  of  his  career  u])on  which  the  mind  feels  nu)st 
pleasure  in  dwelling,  ciinsistsof  the  occasional  retirements 
from  public  business,  dm-ing  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
colonisiuir  Ins  estates  and  promoting  literary  institutions. 
About  15K5  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Nowy  ZaniDsc,  dis- 
tant about  two  mill's  from  Staiy  Ziunosc  (old  Zamosc. 
He  encouiagcd  mauufuetures  thure,  and  tortified  it  so 
strontrly,  that  it  came  to  be  reuankd  as  one  of  the  chief 
dt  iVnces  asrainst  the  Tartars. '  He  established  ii  print  iu'/- 
pnss,  which  became  cehibiated  Ibr  the  boauty  of  its  im- 
presfions.  On  the  liiih  of  May  lie  opened  the  uuivevsity 
of  Zamosc,  to  which  he  attracted  tlic  most  euducnl  6cVvo\8i« 


of  the  nation,  with  a  solemn  inaugural  oraticu.  IL- 
granted  lands  in  perpetuity  to  some  of  his  vafcaal».  and  t:  - 
conraged  the  adoption  of  improved  methovhtuf  agricu;iu;v'. 

Interesting  particulai's  respecting  the>>e  labours  ut  Zi- 
moyski  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  two  juumvw 
made  by  Father  Vanozzi  to  Poland  to  visit  ZamoysMi, 
published  by  J.  W.  Niemcewicz  at  Warsaw,  in  182!.1iudi 
a  MS,  in  the  Albani  Library  at  Rome. 

•  John  Zamoyski  II.,  born  in  1626,  was  the  grandson  u[ 
the  preceding.  He  was  created,  soon  after  he  obtajutU  Ls 
majority,  castellan  of  Kalisch,  and  was  present  in  tki 
capacity,  in  1649,  at  the  coroiiation  of  John  Caiiiiiur.  He 
accompanied  that  king  in  his  cami>aign  again>>t  the  Lch- 
sacks,  m  1631,  and  earned  by  his  bravery  the  appointment 
of  palatine  of  Sandomir.  He  distinguished  himself  eqriiliy 
in  the  disastrous  War  of  Succession,  when  Poland  was  de- 
vastated by  Swedish  armies :  he  stood  a  long  ^iege  in  his 
hereditary  fortress  Zamosc ;  and  it  was  to  his  viiolaut  Lett- 
ing, as  commandant  of  Warsaw,  that  Marshal  Wittembei:, 
President  von  Ersk,  and  other  important  prisoners  vkh 
intrusted.  In  1659  he  commanded  the  amty  raited  to 
oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  Czar  in  the  Ukraine.  Ii 
1663  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  remained  faithful  u 
John  Casiniir,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  allaying  t;»! 
discontent  of  the  insurgents  under  Chwiederaki.  Mux 
Zamoyski  died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  en  the  2nd  of  Apiii. 
1663,  while  attending  the  Diet  at  Warsaw.  He  lei\  !.c 
family  by  Iiis  wife,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Gnast 
d'Arquin,  and  called  in  Poland  '  La  belle  Fiun^aise,'  aLj 
aiterwards  married  the  great  Sobieski.  Zamoy»ki  tlyir« 
without  heirs  of  his  body,  his  estates  pa&sed  to  hii'l«v 
sisters. 

Andbew  Zamoyski,  a  youn(||er  f>on  of  a  descendaat  u 
these  two  sisters,  who  had  inherited  the  fief  of  ZamoK,«u 
born  at  Biezun  in  1716.  He  received  his  education  intii- 
collegc  of  the  Jesuits  at  Thorn,  where  he  remained  it.i 
1732.  In  1735  his  father  died,  and  Andrew  left  Pulisdto 
visit  foreign  universities.  He  passed  two  yean  in  tlwia- 
versity  of  Licgnitz  in  Silesia ;  in  1^19  he  visited  Pu>, 
where  his  favourite  studies  were  mathematics  and  juiir- 

f)rudence ;  and  he  returned  home  in  1740.  Findinc  bb 
>rothci's  engaged  in  litigation  about  the  division  of  thtit 
inheritance,  he  reconciled  them  by  givini;  up  his  tlurt. 
and  entered  the  service  of  Saxony.  In  1745  ne  obtaiwd 
the  command  of  Prince  Albert's  regiment.  In  \7»i  Ik 
quitted  the  army  and  returned  to  Poland  with  the  rack  ci 
major-general.  He  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  ptlt- 
tinate  of  Smolensko,  an  office  which  put  it  in  his  ).uw,:rtu 
reform  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  tlic  judicial  ad- 
ministration of  the  province.  In  1760  he  emancipated  ai 
his  serfs  ;  a  few  noblemen  imitated  his  exain])le,  bbt  l..< 
greater  number  declaimed  fiercely  against  the  innovatiu".. 
At  tin-  fii^t  Diet  held  after  the  death  of  Augusta*  III. 
f  1763)  Zamoyski  contributed  much  to  the  pasi>ine  of  a  !.iw 
for  the  n-form  of  administrative  abuses.  In  17W  t.w 
new  king,  Stani»laus  Augustus,  made  him  keeper  o:  \i.-' 
rrreat  seal.  The  influence  which  this  appointment  etiabii-J 
him  to  exercise  over  every  bixinch  of  admini-stratiun.  lie 
em]iloycd  in  giving  a  better  organization  to  the  air.iy  »mI 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  Wheii  tlii.' 
partisans  of  Russia,  in  the  Diet  of  1707,  procured  the  liaut-u- 
ment  of  Gaetan  Soltyk  and  Zaluski,  biiJiops  of  Krakau  aiiJ 
Kiew,  along  with  some  other  nobles,  to  Siberia.  ZiimiW'>ki 
resigned  the  seals  in  disgust,  declarintr  lie  would  noi: 
receive  them  back  till  those  illustrious  victims  were  re>to!i-d 
lo  tlu'ir  native  country. 

In  his  retirement  he  employed  himself  in  proino!i:ir: 
education,  and  completing  the  code  lu*  had  undertaken 
to  iligest  at  the  request  of  the  Diet  of  1776.  He  cc-niplrii  i 
the  work  in  less  than  two  years.  The  matter  is  nriausvu 
under  three  heads  :  the  first  treats  of  persons  ;  tho  neconii. 
of  things;  and  the  third,  of  courts  of  law  and  actions,  h 
was  printed  at  Warsaw,  in  Polish,  in  1778:  a  Ge!iri?.:i 
tianslatio!!  by  Goiifrey  Nikisz  appeared  at  Dresden  in  ITi^t. 
The  code,  when  printed,  was  sent  to  all  the  palatinalen.  u: 
order  that  it  might  be  discussed  in  their  provincial  a>*ein- 
I) lies  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Diet.  The  pnivisiiM 
for  a  general  measure  of  emancipation  excited  an  3tii::M 
universal  hostility  ai;ainst  it.  The  deputies  were  wrrivv.t 
exception  instructed  to  oppose  it  in  tlie  Diet  of  II^'- 
When  the  mar^hal,  as  president  of  that  assembly.  iiaiaiJ 
.the  reuduitr  of  the  new  laws,  he  was  met  by  a  l>ui>;  c-l' 
\  oi^v^^^^^^^^  ^^^''^  ^^  >^«.\Na  q<l  VIna  halU    It  was  <^cui«d  that 
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they  >nouM  not  even  be  read ;  some  went  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose a  resolution  that  thev  should  not  be  presented  to  any 
fbture  Diet.  Casimir  Poniatowski,  the  king's  brother, 
mm  the  only  member  of  the  Diet  who  ventured  to  say  a 
word  in  vindication  of  them. 

Zamoyski,  who  had  attained  his  70th  year  when  his  code 
met  with  this  rode  reception,  withdrew  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  it  still  more  from  public  affairs.  In  1790  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Italy.  At  Bologna  he  received  the 
intelligence  that  the  Poles  nad  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  the  3rd  May,  1791,  and  adopted  his  code.  He  made 
haste  to  return  to  Poland,  but  did  m)t  sui-vive  long  to  enjoy 
his  triumph,  dying  at  Zamosc  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1702,  in  tne  76th  year  of  his  age.  His  widow,  a  princess 
Czartoryska,  deservedly  celebrated  for  her  active  benevo- 
lence, died  at  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  February,  179G. 

(Bursius,  Vita  et  Dicta  magni  Jonnnis  Zamoscii :  Mos- 
lowaki.  Vie  de  Jean  Zamoyski,  Chancelier  et  Grand- 
Hetman  de  la  Couronne  de  Pologne  :  Thuanus,  Historia 
mi  Temporig ;  Moreri,  Dictionnaire  Histori^ue  ;  .Tocher, 
Aiigem.  Gelehrten  Lexicon ;  Bingraphie  Untverselle.) 
ZAMPIETII.    [DoMKNiCHixo.] 

ZANCHI,  a  family  of  Bergamo  in  Lombardy,  which 
produced  several  men  of  learning  in  the  IGth  century. 
Paolo  Zanchi  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  also  an  anti- 
qnarian,  and  a  collector  of  antient  inscriptions.  Three  of 
his  sons,  Basilio,  Gian  Grisostomo,  and  Dionigi,  entered  the 
order  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the  Lateran. 

Basilio  Zanchi,  bom  in  1501,  went  to  Rome  under  Leo 
X.,  and  was  noticed  at  that  court  as  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 
After  Leo's  death  he  returned  to  Bergamo,  and  applied 
himself  to  theological  studies,  and  entered  the  order  of 
the  Rej^lar  Canons  in  1524.  He  wrote  comments  on  the 
Bible,  which  are  published.  He  was  also  well  versed  in 
Greek.  His  end  was  unfortunate.  It  appears  that  he  had 
made  free  use  of  the  liberty,  then  frequent  among  mem- 
bers of  the  monastic  orders,  of  living  out  of  his  convent. 
nnd  travelling  i^ut  Italy.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  in  15.58,  issued 
an  order  commanding  all  such  persons  to  return  to  their 
re.si>ective  convents  under  severe  penalties.  Zanchi, 
huving  endeavoured  to  elude  the  order,  was  put  in 
pinson  at  Rome,  in  which  city  he  then  was,  iind  he  died 
in  prison  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Scras-.i  has  written 
a  good  biography  of  Basilio  Zanchi,  which  he  has  j)re- 
fixed  to  the  edition  of  his  I^tin  poems  in  eight  books, 
'  Zanchii  Poemata,'  Bergamo.  1747.  Among  other  poems 
there  is  one  entitled  •  De  Horto  Sophiae,'  in  which  the 
author  explains  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Zanchi  wrote  also  '  Latinorum  Verborum  ex  variis 
aiictorilnu  Epitome.'  His  brother  Gian  Grisostomo  Zanchi 
published  a  work  on  the  antient  history  of  his  countr)- : 
*  De  Orobiorura  sive  Cenomanorum  Origine,'  in  three  books. 
Venice,  1531.  which  he  dedicated  to  Pietro  Bembo.  The 
work  is  deficient  in  historical  criticism,  but  it  may  be  use- 
ful on  account  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  the  town 
and  territory  of  Bergamo  which  it  contains.  Gian  Grisos- 
tomo, after  filling  the  first  dignities  of  his  order,  died  at 
Bei^ifamo,  in  150G. 

GiROLAMO  Zanchi,  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1616,  at  Alzano  in  the  province  of  Bergamo  ;  he  like- 
wise entered  the  order  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  the 
Lateran,  in  which  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  was  a 
fellow-student  of  Celso  Martinenghi  of  Brescia,  a  brother 
of  his  order.  When  the  learned" Pietro  Martire  Vermiffli. 
who  was  a  dignitary  of  the  same  order,  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  in  consemience 
obliged  to  fly  from  Italy  to  Switzerland,  in  1542,  Zanchi 
and  Martinenghi,  who  had  become  secretly  imbued  with 
the  same  doctrines,  thought  it  prudent  to  emigrate  also. 
Martinenghi  was  the  first  to  leave  Italy,  and  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Reformed  congregation.  Zanchi  followed  his  fiiend's  ex- 
ample, and  after  several  vicissitudes  he  went  tO'Heidel- 
berg,  where  he  taught  divinity.  He  acquired  so  much 
reputation  for  theological  science,  that  it  was  said  by 
the  learned  John  Sturm,  that  if  Zanchi  alone  could  be 
Bcnt  to  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  a'«sem- 
bled  at  Trent,  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  result.  The 
Papal  nuncio  Zaccaria  Dclfino  had  private  conferences 
with  Zanchi  in  15G1,  for  tlie  purpose  of  reclainiing  him  to 
Catholicism,  in  which  however  he  failed.  Zanchi's  theolo-  ' 
gifal  and  controversial  works  were  published  in  eiglit 
volumes  after  his  death  :  '  Zanchii  Opera,'  (leneva,  IGlti, 


and  they  contain  two  books  of  letters,  in  which  are  parti- 
culars of  his  life.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1590.  6. 
Galiizoli  of  Bergamo  has  written  a  biography  of  Girolamo 
Zanchi,  published  at  Bergamo  in  1785. 

Francesco  Zanchi,  father  of  Girolamo  and  first  cousin  of 
Paolo  Zanchi  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  small  historical 
work,  ♦  Commentarius  de  Rebus  ri  Georgio  Hemo  pru-ciare 
gestis  in  primo  adversus  Maximilianum  Ronianorum 
Regem  Bello  a  Venetis  suscepto.' 
(  riraboschi,  Slnria  drlfa  D'ltrratura  Italiana.) 
ZANCLO'STOMUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genus 
of  CucuUdo',  arranged  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Cocnjzincp. 

[lNniCATORIN.«,  p.  459.] 

ZANGUEBAR  is  a  country  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  name  is  in 
use  among  the  natives  or  neighbouring  nations  who  visit 
the  countrv',  and  it  is  probably  a  coiruption  of  Zanzibar, 
the  largest  of  the  islands  belonging  to  it.  There  is  also 
some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
coast  to  which  this  name  is  applied.  At  present  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mozimba  (11°  SO*  S.  lat.)  is  considered  its 
southern  limit,  because  south  of  that  river  the  Portuguese 
colonics  begin,  which  are  con-sidered  to  be  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Mozambique.  Ras  Assoad  (4°  lO*  N.  lat.)  may 
be  considered  its  northern  limit,  and  as  the  point  where  it 
joins  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  extent  of  ttie  coast-line  ex- 
ceeds 1500  miles. 

The  country  extending  along  the  sea  is  the  only  portion 
of  Zanguebar  which  is  known,  and  that  only  imperfectly, 
as  it  is  rarely  visited  by  European  vessels,  except  a  few 
points  to  which  slave-vessels  Ibrmerly  resorted,  especially 
from  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  interior  is  entirely  un- 
known, and  occu))ied  by  native  tribes,  which  are  always  al 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  are  mostly 
foreign  scttlei-s. 

The  most  noiihem  portion  fi  om  Ras  (Cape)  Assoad  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  .luba  j'a  few  miles  south  of  the 
equator,!  is  called  Barra  Somauli,  or  the  country  of  the 
Somauli,  because  occupied  by  that  nation.  The  country 
north  of  Mukdeesha,  or  .Ma^radoxo,  as  seen  from  the  sea, 
exhibits  a  very  small  degree  of  fertility,  presenting  little 
variety,  and  being  composed  of  sand  clifls  and  hills,  either 
without  or  with  very  little  vegetation.  It  appears  also  to 
be  lliinly  inhahifca.  To  the  south  of  Mukdeesha  the 
countrj'  immovcs  considerably;  it  is  far  more  fertile  and 
more  populou'?.  There  are  several  towns  on  the  coast,  as 
Mukdensha,  with  -KKK)  inhabitants  [Maoadoxo]  ;  Gezerat 
and  Denan.i,  with  1000  inhabitants;  Havaly  and  Goon- 
darsl'.a,  with  3000  inhabitants;  Marka,  with  2000  inha- 
bitanli:  Mongooya  and  Ton  a,  with  1500  inhabitants;  and 
Brava,  v.ith  2(KX)  inhabitants.  This  statement  is  probably 
under  the  actual  population,  but  it  may  give  an  idea  of 
their  relative  proportion.  All  these  towns  are  built  on 
rocky  promontories,  either  entirely  or  nearly  insulated, 
and  their  bee-hive  construction  gives  them  a  singular 
appearance.  The  motive  of  the  inhabitants  in  thus  placing 
their  houses  is  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  supply  of  water, 
of  which  the  arid  sandhills  in  the  neighhournood  are  des- 
titute, and  probably  the  facility  of  defence  against  the 
native  Galla.  Along  the  coa^st  there  are  in  most  places 
dangerous  reefs,  which  render  it  difficult  of  access,  llie 
river,  called  Juba  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  Africans  Wow- 
weenda,  is  stated  to  be  of  consideral)le  length,  rising  in 
Habeshy,  or  Abyssinia,  and  being  navigable  by  boats  for 
three  months  from  its  mouth.  Across  the  mouth,  which  is 
not  wide,  there  is  a  bar,  but  the  bar  is  narrow  and  has 
plenty  of  water. 

The  country  south  of  the  river  Juba  is  much  more  in- 
dented, and  contains  numerous  tine  harbours.  The  shore 
as  well  as  the  islands  are  formed  of  madiepore.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Juba  and  flie  Bay  of  Kwyhoo,  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  is  a  labyrinth  of  islands  and  rocks.  The 
number  of  those  which  are  never  covered  with  water 
amoimts  to  nearly  five  hundred,  of  which  many  arc  from 
two  miles  and  a  half  to  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
but  the  majority  are  of  inconsiderable  size.  They  ii.se 
abniptly  from  a  narrow  line  of  reefs.  About  two  miles 
outside*  these  islands  is  a  coral  bank,  which  renders  thi; 
approach  to  the  coast  dangerous  for  large  vessels.  In  this 
whole  extent  there  i.s  only  one  port  which  a  ve5.«el  can 
enter  at  all  times  of  tide.  This  is  the  mouth  of  Dumford 
River,  but  the  channel  which  leads  to  it  from  Uxc Q^t-c^ "aft.-*- 
passes  betweexv  \nno  «*sto\  \%\vcw\%  wSv.  YR.w%.>\\«Sk.  ■*.  's^-^vi^ 
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.eni;lli  apnil.  The  inlands  themsdvos  ^oldom  rise  above 
Iwcivc  Icot,  and  pfcnera'ly  ovciiuuiaj  t'.ic  locky  flals  on 
wl.icli  tlioy  stand.  Tlie  summit  ol  thi>  lu'iii;hts  is  level,  and 
i'lom  the  constant  decomposition  of  the  coral  it  presents  a 
Mulaue  of  sharp  points,  over  which  it  is  difKcult  to  pass. 
The  co\nitry  ojtpositc  tliis  labyrinth  of  islands  is  a  succes- 
sion of  hills  covered  with  verdure  and  of  weil-wooded 
lowlands.  These  parts  contain  many  antiquilics,  consist- 
ing of  monldcrinp  tombs,  tottering  ohelisKs,  and  other 
luins,  which  were  doubtless  erected  before  the  Portuguese 
got  possession  of  tins  country.  Though  the  soil  of  this 
tract  is  apparently  fertile  and  the  climate  licalthy,  it  is 
very  thinly  peopled,  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  Galla, 
who  liave'  extirpated  the  foiiner  inhabitants,  or  obliged 
them  to  talie  refuge  in  the  islands. 

At  tlic  .«outheni  extremity  of  this  region  'near  2°  S.lat.) 
bcgir.s  a  low  coast-line,  w'hich  however  contains  many 
excellent  harbours,  as  tliorc  of  Kwyhoo,  Palta,  Lamoo, 
Formosa,  ^lelinda  (Maleenda'),  and  Mombas.  There  are 
oniv  a  few  coral  islands  along  it.  Tlie  shores  of  the  b!iys 
and  haibours  aic  low  and  mostly  swampy  ;  they  arc  over- 
grown with  mangroves,  but  at  a  short  distance  inland  the 
Country  rises  into  low  hills,  between  which  are  wooded 
levels  of  moderate  extent.  The  surface  presents  a  soil 
varying  from  red  to  a  daik  black,  which  appeal's  1o  possess 
a  considerable  degree  of  fertility.  In  Formosa  Hay  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ozy.  which  is  one  mile  wide  at  the  en- 
liance,  and,  although  deep  inside  and  a  large  river,  it  is 
difficult  of  access  on  account  of  a  dangerous  quicksand- 
l>ar,  over  which  at  low  tide  there  is  only  four  feet  of  water. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  this  river  rises 
greatly  during  the  rainy  season,  and  inundates  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  miiny  miles,  destroying  innumerable 
\Yild  animals,  among  the  rest  many  elephants.  At  the  dis- 
tnnce  of  fifteen  days'  journey  in  a  canoe  there  is  said  to  be 
a  large  tow  n,  Zoobakey,  be)'ond  which  the  current  is  too 
si  long  for  farther  progress. 

South  of  Mombas  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast  is 
low,  but  not  swampy,  and  well  dclined,  having  a  sandv 
sliore,  and  in  some  places  a  small  intei  vening  clitt"  of  coral. 
But  at  some  distance  appear  various  insulated  mountains 
of  curious  shapes,  which  present  a  remarkable  contra.-»t  to 
the  general  flatness  of  the  country.  Kxccpt  in  one  part, 
where  the  coast  is  a  putiid  marsh.'the  shores  arc  lined  with 
villngcs,  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
liccs,  in  the  mid.st  of  wiiicii  they'are  built.  The  country 
is  apparently  fertile.  Paiallel  to  the  shores,  at  the  di>ianc« 
of  lour  or  five  miles,  theie  is  a  line  of  sand  and  coial  reefs 
with  dtt-p  water  between  and  inside,  but  to  seaward  nearlv 
unfiitlioniable.  The  bay  of  Lindy  has  a  Hat  shore,  v.liicii 
i-:  fornu'dby  the  alluvial  depo»it  lirouglit  down  by  the  river 
I.indy,  which  appears  to  be  larse,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth  biaiichis  into  sevcial  small 
channels,  Ibrming  a  comi)lete  archii)chigo  of  low  swampy 
islets  covered  with  niangrores.  A  few  miles  further kouiIi 
is  the  river  Uowoona.whieh.  fi«nn  the\a.'>t  volume  of  water 
which  it  discharge^,  is  considered  I'.s  the  nu).-.t  considerable 
river,  next  to  the  Zambezi,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but 
v.e  know  nothing  of  it.-^  course. 

Opposite  this  country  are  the  Inr^c.-t  i.-lands  along  the 
eaKtt'rn  coa^t  of  Africa,  the  i.-damU  I'emba,  Zanzibar,  and 
iMniifei'a.  Tlie  mo.-l  iiorMieiii  i-i  Pemba,  known  by  tl:e 
.\ral;s  a-<  Al  Iluthern,  or  the  Gr»en  I-;a;u!.  wiiiih  extends 
from  noilh  to  south  thiity  miles,  and  Iriini  cast  to  wc-t  ten. 
It  is  ahout  eighteen  miles  from  the  main  at  the  north  end, 
and  twenty- live  from  Zan''.il)ar.  It  is  not  in  any  part  more 
tiian  'JOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rests  on  a  corariiuindaiion.  ' 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  s])Ols  in  the  world,  being 
covered  with  a  very  jjroductive  soil,  from  which  luxuriant 
vcg«^Jiiion  springs  spontaneously,  and  it  abounds  in  excel- 
lent ship-timber:  but  the  lar:rest  part  of  the  .>iurface  is 
cultivated,  and  produces,  besiiies  other  plants,  liee  of 
the  lincst  (juality :  it  is  in  fact  the  granaiy  of  the  neii'-h- 
louring  coa.^t.  Abuig  its  western  side  from  Tondong  to 
its  southern  extremily  are  several  li'inl  and  safe  hnrl.^nuis. 
anion;:  which  the  best  in  that  of  Masai  al  Chaek-Cliack. 
Zanzibar  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  IViuba,  and  resembles 
this  i.-huul  in  soil  and  feitility.  llesides  every  kind  of 
grain  winch  grows  between  the  tropics,  it  pioui'ccs  great 
((Uinlilie>i  r-\  mi;:".v.  vliidi  i-;  exi'Oiti- 1  tn.^rabia  and  111- 
I{i>l  Si  a,  .•■.im1  '\eiit'>  l^:;>|'t.  '1  lieie  are  iii;ii;(H.ii^  liaili)'.;;- 
lu'lv-ii.  ;i  Z-r.ii'ibaraud  til','  in:ii:i.  foinu'd  by  tlie  i->iandi  and 
reefs  which  aic  dispersed  ONer  the   channel  which  tepa- 


ratts  it  from  the  continent,  and  which  i>  r.b<.«l  f.i -.c 
miles  wide.  These  harbours  ai'c  .safe,  and  not  uifF.«.u;-.  m 
access ;  but  within  the  shores  of  Zanzilmr  there  i<  not  ir.- 
land-locked  port,  and  in  this  particular  thw  island  does  w. 
resemble  Pemba.  Tlic  numerous  inhabitants  cany  cr.* 
branch  of  manufacturing  industiy  to  a  considerable  nt«r, 
that  of  making  round  shields,  about  a  foot  ami  a  ha!i  n 
diameter.  Tliese  shields  are  used  bjr  the  soldien* of 'm 
Imaum  of  Muftkat  as  a  protection  against  the  fireoficof- 
quetry.  Tliey  are  manufactured  from  rhinoceros  Irrr*. 
which  after  being  soaked  or  boiled  are  easily  nioiildcJ 'v^> 
any  Jbrm,  and  then  eflibcllishctl  by  turning.  ?tlcrrl'en  i. 
little  known,  being  surrounded  with  a  labyrinth  of  >h{«'« 
and  several  islets,  which  render  access  fo  it  difficnlt.  ]' 
seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  Pemlw.  ll  rs.i 
alimptly  from  an  unfathomable  depth,  ami  is  based  uptis 
coral  foundation.  Tlie  surface  is  covi'recl  with  Iree-.i-; 
it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  peopled.  The  char.nel  li- 
tween  the  island  and  the  main  is  about  twelve  ci'-^ 
across,  but  so  thickly  studded  with  comi  i-hcals  s«  to '.-. 
impassable  for  vessels  of  any  size  withcut  ccuTiderilr;^ 
danger. 

Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mozimlia  river  an- 1:' 
Querimba  Islands,  a  numerous  archipt-lago.  Tlieyare  of 
various  sizes,  but  all  low,  and  formed  of  coral,  i^coerair 
with  long  flat  reefs  extending  seaward,  and  then  nun; 
abruptly  from  an  immense  depth.  The  liarbours  ttlvna 
thcsi>  islands  and  the  main  are  excellent,  being  f'hehend 
on  the  west  by  the  mainland,  and  in  every  otiier  dirertn 
by  islands  and  reefs :  they  aftbrd  perfect  security  to  voKi 
in  the  heaviest  gales. 

The  year  is  divided  iK'twecn  the  dry  and  rainy  «i»ot. 
Tlie  rainy  season  generally  commences  four  or  six  it«ti 
after  the  sun  has  passed  the  zenith,  and  as  Z4mgiiebva- 
lends  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  it  commences  tl  ilif- 
fcrent  times  in  difterent  places.  The  rains  ate  Trir 
abundant,  and  the  rivers  swell  so  as  to  inundate  the  aij^ 
cent  countries  to  the  distance  of  several  miles.  The  ho: 
in  summer  is  very  great,  but  as  durtn|^  the  Ia.tt  cenhn 
and  a  half  no  European  has  resided  there  for  any  lensthil 
lime,  no  meteorological  observations  have  been* made.  U 
is  however  certain  that  the  climate  is  vory  unfavombit 
to  Europeans,  even  where  the  countrj'  is  not  low  gcd 
swampj'. 

Tlie  productions  arc  various,  but  vcrj*  imperfectly  Inicia 
except  those  which  are  cuHivatcd  on  the  coast  aadw 
aiticles  of  commerce.  Kice  and  millet  appear  lo  l^e  tiK 
only  kinds  of  grain  which  are  grown.  Diiol  >a  sina!;»T»- 
cies  of  pe.'is\  jicas,  and  beans  nre  the  m«)>t  common  ler:- 
niinous  plants.  ^lusk-melons.  pum])kin.<i.  and  the  aiz='- 
cane  are  grown :  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  plantains  i-'s 
al<o  common.  The  forests  contain  many  lariri;  t.-Ji-?.  f' 
which  some  are  used  as  timber.  A  plant  which  jicV* 
caoutchouc  is  frequently  met  with.  Horses  aie  net  v.' 
qi'.ent.  and  rather  small.  Asses  are  of  good  si/e.  Yiv.'  cif  •' 
alamnd,  and  they  are  mostly  of  the  hnnipcd  k*.i:il.  Ti; 
sheep  are  of  the  Tartar  breed  :  they  are  very  s:na'l.  I.v;  'lui' 
flesh  is  delicate  and  sweet.  A  few  goats  are  kep^  F<;'.^> 
are  very  abundant.  The  larger  wild  unintals  in  the  mwiv: 
me  the  elephant,  ihinoceics,  lion,  lcc»pard,  and  >cu:.i 
kinds  of  antelopes.  The  rivers  contain  hippopoiaini  ?:  i 
crocodiles,  v.liich  arc  numerous  south  of  the  cqi:a:c.,l"rf 
rare  math  of  it.  Fi  h  are  abundant,  ar.d  many  nimilu 
sidwist  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  A  kivd  i.i  Im':"'. 
."•alted  or  dried,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  Tb.cre  are  hm'-'^ 
kinils  of  shell-fish,  (.'owiies  are  collocted  in  ::reat  <.iiri'> 
tics,  and  exported  to  Hindustan.  Gold  is  brouciit  laa 
llie  intcri(;r,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

Zan:ruebar  is  partly  subject  to  native  princes  and  r'.i*"y 
to  the  Iniaum  of  Miiskat.  North  of  the  river  Juba  tlw  ir- 
I'.abitants  are  Somauh,  and  their  chiets  appear  to  bv  in-.lo- 
pendent.  Fiom  the  river  Juba  lo  the  bay  of  Kwvho.'ff-c 
Galla  have  advanced  to  the  .shores  of  the  sea,  and  l;ci.-.i 
po-ses>ion  of  that  tract.  The  country  between  Kwu:.'' 
and  .Melinda  is  .subject  to  the  Imaum'of  Muskal.  fn^n 
Melinda  to  the  river  Pangany  extend  the  t«'rritories  oflK 
Sheik  or  Sultan  of  Mombas,  which  in  1S23  were  plarrJ 
under  the  jirotection  of  Great  Britain,  llio  remainder  if 
the  coast,  as  far  south  as  Cape  lVlgrul«\  is  acain  >"'!''it' 
1:)  the  li:i:>'!in  el'  Mii.-]>a1. 

'ilii-  iniial'ilanls  aie  ci'.hcr  tnl-.os  oi"  Al'iicnn  t-\^:i-  -• 
hettl«'is  noni  otlier  parts  of  the  world.  Tlic  .llricii!!  tiiinj 
are  the  Somauii,  Galla,  Dowla,  \Vanyekas,  and  SowhvieK. 
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Icenth  century,  Ihcy  ccrtaiiilv  were  in  possession  of  nume-  : 
roiis  poiuls  of  the  coast,  j\f()st  of  Iho  castles  wliich  are  I 
still  found  lliere,  tlrougii  partly  in  luins,  bt-ar  evident  signs  j 
of  having  been  erected  by  "the  Portuguese.  The  ■inost  ! 
northern  place  occupied  by  tiieui  was  -the  promontory  of 
Haibon,  on  the  coiist  of  Ajan,  near  10°  N.  lat.,  which 
they  intended  to  convoit  into  an  island  by  a  canal  cut 
through  the  isthmus  ivhich  connects  it  with  the  mainland, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  d(.|i.'ii>ible.  But  having  lost 
Muskut,  and  being  pur:jued  by  tlie  Ar.ibs,  they  abandoned 
the  eiiteri)rise,  and  s;)on  began  to  lose  one  place  after  an- 
other, so  that  tov.ards  the  e:ul  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  a  single  point  on  this  coast. 
The  circumstances  which  brousiht  about  these  changes 
are  not  known  in  Europe.  After  the  Poituguese  left 
the  country,  the  Arabs  of  Muskat  several  times  tried 
to  occupy  this  coast,  and  more  than  once  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  some  of  its  harbours, 
which  however  they  generally  lost  after  sonic  time.  It 
does  not  appear  tlmt  they  ever  had  in  their  possession 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  it  as  at  ]jrcsent,  embracing 
all  the  countries  from  Khyhoo  Bay  to  (,'ape  Delgado,  and 
the  i->lands  lying  opjwsite  this  coast,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territories  of  the  Sheik  of  Mombas,  who  in  1S23  placed 
them  under  the  protection  of  tlie  English,  as  already  stated. 

{lyamitive  nf  J'oyugi's  to  explore  I  he  Sfiores  of  Africa, 
Ariii,i\i,  and  Madagancur,  under  the  dincti-ui  nf  Captain 
Oweu.i 

ZANNICHELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Naiadacesc,  This  name  was  givxMi  by  Mi- 
cheli  in  honour  of  John  Jerome  Zannichelli,  a  i>liysician 
and  botanist,  who  was  born  at  Modena,  in  HJG2.  lie  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  preparation  of  medicines,  entitled 
'  Promptuarium  Remediorum  Chymicoruni.'  He  made 
many  excursions  through  all  the  states  of  Venice  in  the 
capacity  of  physician-naturalist,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Health.  He  formed  an 
extensive  museum  of  natural  history,  and  died  in  1721). 
After  his  death  his  son  published  his  various  papei^  on 
botany,  geology,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  't)i;uscula  Botanica 
posthuma." 

The  flowers  in  this  genus  are  monoecious.  The  male 
flowers  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  with  a  single 
elongated  lilament  surmounted  by  an  oblong  anther  :  the 
female  flowera  have  a  calyx  consisting  df  a  single  leaf,  no 
corolla,  the  germens  four  or  moie,  the  stigmas  peltate,  and 
the  capsules  sessile. 

There  is  but  one  siiecics  of  this  genus,  the  Z.  j./i/ustriit, 
the  Maish  Horued-Pondv.ii-d.  It  i.i  a  uativje  of  ponds, 
ditches,  and  rivulets  inmost  jiarts  of  Kusope.  It  it*  al.»io  ; 
found  in  Virginia  near  the  S'.voet  Sjirings.  accoiding  to  j 
(.'layton  and  Rush.  Koch,  in  his '  Fioia  Gci inaMica,'  records  | 
tinve  varieties,  mijof,  rcpaux,  ■sli})i!iita.  These  liave  been  . 
recorded  as  species  by  other  writers.  | 

ZANO'XIA,  a  genus  of  plants  be!on;|,i.ig  to  the  natuial  j 
order  CucurbKaceae.  This  name  wa.;  given  by  lUieede  ! 
in  honour  of  .lauu's  Zauo;ii,  who  was  Mi!periniend;.'iit  of  i 
Mie  Botanical  Garden  at  l?i)louiia,  during  the  171  h  cen- | 
tuiy.  He  published,  in  lUTo,  a  fi.lio  volume  in  Italian,  j 
entitled  '  Ltoria  Botanic<a,'  containing  descriptions  and 
])!ates  of  eighty  new  and  rare  plants.  He  died  in  1(W2.  An  i 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Monti,  in  Latin,  in  ; 
1742.  •  I 

The  only  species  belonging  to  this  sfenus  is  Z.  iiidira,  j 
Ihe  climbing  Indian  Cucnnibvi-.  The  fruit  is  described  by  ■ 
Uheede  as  obscurely  triangular,  and  having  the  flavour  j 
of  tlie  cucumber. 

ZAXOrn,    GIAMPIE'TRO    CAVAZZO'XI,    distiu- 
irnished  alike  for  his  paintiuL's  and  his  writings,  was  born  I 
of  Italian  parents  at  Paris,  in  1(j7  1.     lie  was  however  re-  j 
luoved  in  iiis  tenth  year  to  Bologna,  where  lie  was  phu-cd 
in  the  .school  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  then  one  of  the  tirsi  i 
painters  of  that  city.     Zanotii  scon  ditpiavcd  great  talent,  | 
and  there  are  still  scveml  fine  w;)iks  by  fiim  at  Boloirna,  I 
in   piibiit;   and  private  buildings;    he  is  however   better ; 
known  t\ir  his  writings  upon  ait,  and  few,  says  Lanzi,  have 
evt  r  handled  pen  and  ]ieucil  so  well  as  Zanotti.     lie  pub- 
lished several  poems,  but  the  following  are  his  principal 
works : — 

I.  Letters  in  Defince  of  Malvasia — '  Lettere  Familiari 
scriLte  ad  u  i  Ainio.)  in  Dife-a  del  ('onte  {.^arlo  (Joare  Mai 


va.sia,  Auloie  deliu  Felsina  Pitlrico.'  Bologna.  17()r>,  Hvo. 
2.  Life  of  L.  p!U.iuelli— '  Xuovo  Pregio  di  Gloria  a  Fel- 


sina sempre  pittricc  nella  Vita  di  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  Pif.o:* 
Bolognese,'  Bologna,  1708,  4to. 

3,  History  of  the  Clementine  Academy  o'l  BoIilt;*- 
'Storia  dell' Academla  Clementina  di  Bologna  ai;,:rigi!_ 
air  Instituto  dcUc  Scienzc  e  delP  Aiti,'  vol.  2,  lol..  Ik... 
173s). 

4.  Hints  to  a  young  Painter — *■  Awertimento  ptr  lo  I> 
camminamcnto  di  unGiovine  alia  Pittura,'  BoL.  W;Xi,v,.'. 

;■>.  Works  of  P.  Tibaldi  and  N.  Abbati  in  the  InJi*  \- 
of  Bologna,  &c. — '  Desciiziune  ed  Illustrazioue  dehr  t-it- 
turc  di  Pellegiino  Tibaldi  e  Niccolu  Abbati,  eu»tentin.j 
InMituto  delle  Scienze,'  &c.,  Venezia,  1736,  fol. 

He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Eustachio  Manfredi,  and  iiM.il 
volumes  of  poems  by  him  were  published  at  diffrri./ 
periods  in  Bologna.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Institare  . . 
Bologna,  in  which  his  brother  F.  M.  Zanotti  held  the  chr.  ■ 
of  philosophy.  Giampietro  has  written  his  own  life  u.  L> 
history  of  the  Acadeuua  Clementina.  He  died  at  Uoluo :. 
in  1753,  agedUl,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Sai': 
Maria  Maddelena,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  liii  me- 
mory, with  an  inscription  beginning  as  foIlowK: — *Joar-; 
Petro  Zanotto,  Pictori  egregio,  Poetae  lonG^e  clarLs^niJ,  m-. 

( Zanotti,  yjcae/t-m/d  Clementina,  4'^.;  Fantuzzi,  ^^nr-.r, 
Bolognesi.) 

ZANTE  (ZorwrSoc,  Zacynthus),  one  of  the  present  Ii  :i:: 
Islands.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name  as  the  i*l&!iJ.  > 
situated  in  37"  32'  N.  lat.  and  20»  5>i'  E.  long.  fromGmi- 
wicli.  The  nearest  headlands  of  the  Morea  :Cape  ''. 
Niccolo),  and  of  Zante  (the  Point  of  Davia;,  are2i  I.?.i.h.-: 
miles  asunder. 

From  Cape  Skinari,  the  most  noi-therly  point  .! 
the  island,  to  Cape  Geraka,  its  south-east  head^u-J.  i> 
in  a  straight  line  23  English  miles  in  the  directioii  uXi 
north-west  to  south-east;  from  Cape  Skinari  lo  tijv 
Kieri,  the  south-west  head,  is  22  miles  m  the  direction  •.■.d 
north  to  east  of  .south.  Capes  Gemka  and  Kieri  ksx  'u 
headlands  of  the  Gulf  of  Kieri,  which  measures  in  f^'-ii 
from  headland  to  headland  8  English  miles.  A  ]^:[*> 
dicular  drawn  from  a  straight  line  joining  these  poi.  U  -j 
the  innermost  bay  of  the  gulf  measures  4  English  miiti 
The  north-east  coast  is  indented  by  two  deep  but  tijei 
bays.  The  bays  of  Zante  and  the  Salines  cuive  iniaiH!  u 
the  south  of  the  straight  line  joininjf  the  extreme  poLr^.: 
this  coast ;  and  the  headlands  Vasiliko  (south  of  Ihiii  ■■: 
of  Zante)  and  Krionero  (north  of  iti  adviiuce  about  isii; 
to  the  north  of  the  same  line.  From  Cujjc  Kieri  to  It;* 
Yauii.  the  .south  headland  of  Vromi  bay,  a  dis^tuuLr  « '.■ 
English  miles,  the  south-west  coast  extends  iieariy  j-aii  a. 
to  the  line  of  the  south-ca,st  coast ;  from  tlie  bav'o;  V;  .. 
the  coast-line  curves  round  to  tlie  norlti  tih 'il  ua^ln 
Cape  Skiiari.  a  distance  of  8  Eng]i:>h  iniks. 

There  are  two  considerable  cliaiiu  of  nioutit.tiii»  iii  "v 
island.  The  principal  chain  extends  fio.:i  ('aj;c  [>.:■■■... 
skirling  the  south-west  coast  in  a  cuiviiintar  iliiv- 
tion  as  far  as  Cape  Skinari:  the  infeiiur  chain  i-Vt:-- 
lioui  Cape  Geraka  nearly  in  a  direct  liii.;  alc.ti::  ti-L  ■....i;.- 
east  coat>t  till  it  is  lost  in  the  spure  of  the  cthe"r  la:;:;.'  v'- 
posite  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  Salines.  The  ln£...-: 
point  in  the  second  lange  is  Mount  Skopo  -.  I'Aiii  fict  .';nt 
its  south-east  extremity  ;  the  highest  point  in  tiie  j-;i:;v;;.i. 
range  is  Mount  Vrachiona  (2274  feet),  nearly  on  th.  .ii^'n; 
of  latitude  where  the  distinction  between  the  two  tiLuj 
ceases  to  be  discernible. 

An  extensive  plain  extends  along  the  bottom  o:  ;.  r 
Gulf  of  Kieri  from  Mount  Skopo  to  the  mountains  wi.i^ 
terminate  at  Cape  Kieri.  Along  the  shore  the  plnn  ;■ 
neariy  six  English  miles  in  breadth  ;  it  extends  S!iii:i-: 
about  ten  miles,  gradually  narrowing  towards  it»  ajrv 
where  the  two  mountain-chains  of  the  island  uii.- 
Towards  the  sea  the  plain  is  marshy  and  unheaithv  A* 
the  south-west  angle  of  this  plain,  near  the  s.hore  o:  ;i  v".,.,! 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Kieri,  are  the  pitch-wells  lut  niioiit  J  »• 
Herodotus  and  Pliny. 

The  only  sheltered  ports  in  the  island  aic  the  (;;::;■■ 
Kieri,  between  the  main  and  the  small  islands  of  I\,vx- 
and  Maratonisi,  but  the  malaria  from  the  ^wampv  x^..s\ 
renders  them  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  comau  . ,. 
The  bay  in  which  the  town  of  Zante  is  situated  is  a  ii.^: 
open  rojid.stead.  The  Cainura,  the  only  running  vat.;  . 
the  island,  falls  into  this  bay  on  the  south  side  of  tiie  t>i  >: . 
The  l)ay  to  the  noith-westof  Zante,  on  the  nearest  ri;.«i 
of  which  are  situated  the  Salines  of  CaJesturi,  is  ic'-i  ». 
shallows,  and  has  at  its  entrance  the  reef  of  St.  Xich-.'-. 
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Though  there  is  only  one  stream  or  water  in  the  island, 

^  lere  are  plenty  of  ^{irini^.     Some  of  them  are  hot,  and 

those,  along  with  the  pitch-wells,  would  of  themselves  in- 

'icale  fhiit  sulnolranic  fonnation  which  the  fieouent  and 

aleiit  earthtiimkes  to  which  Zante  is  liable  would  lead  us 

•  attribute  to  it.    The  climjite  is  aj^reeable.    The  epithet 

>  woody  ■  (i<Xi;iiT<Ta. '  nemofosR" ),  bestowed  unon  it  by  Iioraer 

Ind  Viif^il,  is  no  loni?er  applicable,  the  only  wood  on  the 

iland  bein<;  the  olive-ijroves  in  the  great  plain.     In  other 

pspects  it  still   merits  its  title  of*  flower  ol'  the  Levant,' 

fcboundincr  in  olive-gunicns.vineyiirds,  and  eardenssOi  angles, 

>Ometrraiiates,  citrons,  peaches,  and  nutliMis.  The  principal 

tide  of  export  is  eunanfs.     Little  oil  is  prepared  from 

le  olives,  and  that  of  an  inditterent  quality.    Some  wine 

made,   of  which   neajly   the   half  i<»  exported.     The 

rhent,  maize,  barley,  and  vec:ctablei>  raised  on  the  islntid 

tre   only  sufficient    to   supply  the  inhabitants   for  three 

)nths  of  the  year:  the  supplies  for  the  other  nine  months 

re  derived  from  the  Morea.     The  mineral  products  are 

kitumen,  of  which  100  tons  are  annually  extracted  iVoni 

"le  wells,  and  salt,  of  which  any  quantity  mJEjht  be  manii- 

tured,  though  the  inhabitants  make  htlle   more   than 

en'es  to  salt  their  olives. 

The  pitch-springs  of  Zante  were  visited  by  Herodotus  m 

le  fifth  century  h.c,   and  described   by   nira  (iv.   IlKSi. 

fhe  pitch  was  then  collected  for  economic  nurpose».  Thus 

re  have  evidence  of  this  supply  of  pitch  naving  existed 

vo  thousand  years  r^q,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  nut 

sen  inleiTupted.     Pliny  describes  it  i  xxxv.  15). 

There  are  some  inconsidt rable  raannfacturfs  of  cloths, 

ilks,  and  cotton  threail.  jewellery,  liqueurs,  and  soap. 

The  population  of  the  island  was  estimated,  in  183.3,  at 

3,UtKJ  :  of  these  ly.OOO  inhabited  Zante,  the  only  town  in  i 

.     The   rest   are   contained  in   4.j  villag;c3.     Under  the  , 

jurisdiction  of  the  local  povemor  of  Zante  are  placed  nil  the 

laller  islands  around  it,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Morca 

)m  Zante  as  far  south  aa  Cape  Gallo. 

Zante  is  the  anticntZai-ynthus.  According  to  Pausanias. 

Eacynlluis,  the  sun  of  Dardanus,  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia, 

polunized  the  island;  Pausanias  mentions  this  tradition  t>v 

iray  of  explaining  the  fact  of  the  acropolis  of  Zacynthu- 

Ming  called  Psophi.s  ( viii.  24).  This  legend,  and  the  frwli- 

"on  attributed  to  Bocchua  by  Pliny  i.xvi.  79,  ed.  Hard.i. 

h»t  Saguntum  in  Spain  was' founded  by.  emigrants  from 

ithufl  two  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  wnr,  ini- 

that  it  was  early  distinguished  among  the  Grecian  j 

inds.     Livy  (xxi.  7)  and  Stntbo  p.  l.">9,  ed.  Casaub.)  also 

ike  Zacynthus  the  parent  city  of  Saguntura.    The  Zucyn-  I 

ians  themselves  were  a  colony  of  Actia^ans  from  the  Pelo- 

>nnesus.    In  the  Pcloponnesian  war  Zacynthus  sided  with 

B^hens,  and  w.i8  ravaged  by  the  Laeed.'vmonians.  (Thticyd., 

H.  66.)   The  Zacynthians  also  joined  the  A'henians  in  their 

vvaaion  of  Sicily.   (Thucyd.,  vii.  .57.)    The  island  remained 

oendent  till  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  in 

its  inhabitants  embiticed  the  Macedonian  party.  At 

termination  of  the  war  it  was  declared  a  dependency 

'Rome,  and  placed  under  the  praetor  of  Achaia.    The 

ind  continued  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  dominions, 

__jd,  aiter  the  partition  of  the  empire,  of  the  Eastern  em- 

^re,  till  its  subversion  by  the  Turks.     In  1409  Zante  was 

iken  by  the  Venetians  fioiu  the  Turks,  but  rotored  at  the 

sace  of  loOl.     In   i37S,   having  again   fidlen  into  the 

of  the   Venetians,  it   was   ravaged  by  the  Turks. 

Knee  that  period  it  has  constantly  remainetl  one  of  the 

"reek  dependencies  of  Venice,  and  has  passed,  with  the 

tther  is|.^nds  of  the  Ionian  group,  from  Venice  to  France, 

id  from  France  to  England.     [ioNr\N  Islands.] 

(Porter,  Progress  n/  thfi  Nation ;  Airowsmith's  J/«/»  qf 

^he  JoimiTi  Inlands  mul  Malta  :   Dar\i,  Htstoire  da  Venine; 

loiy'  St. -Vincent,  hx  Ilrs  loin-^rmct.) 

2fANTH0Ml'ZA.  Mr.  S\vain»on's  name  for  a  siibgonus 
>r  Mtliphng-i.     [^fF:l.IP^AOl^;e.]     The   proper   form   is 
[anthomvza. 
Gvnnic  I'/Mntclcr. — Rill  moderate,  much  cnrved  ;   the 
}lmen  considerably  arched.     Face  naked.     Middle   toe 
inch  lona:er  than  the  hallux.    Tho  tenuirostral  type.  (,8w.) 
Example,  X.mthuiirjzn  phnjgia. 

DfKcnption. — Saxes  nearly  alike  in  colouring,  but  the 
tmale  much  emalicr  than  the  malt'.    The  yvun<;  destiluto 
bf  the  wiuty  exirrwienees  on  the  face,  th»t  part  being  pai*- 
nally  clothed  with  feathers. 

Uvad,  neck,  upper  pai-t  of  the  biuk.   diin  and  cheit, 
black;  scapiilarfi  black,  broa>Jly  luargiatd  with  pale  yel- 


low ;  iower  pait  of  the  back  black,  margined  with  yel- 
lowish white;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  svapnlaiB;  wmga 
black,  the  coverts  margined  with  yellow;  hpurious  wing 
yellow  ;  primaries  blaek,  with  an  oblong  stripe  of  yellow 
occupying  tlie  margin  of  the  outer  and  a  portion  of  the 
inner  web  next  the  quill,  which  is  black ;  secondariea 
black,  broadly  margined  on  the  outer  web  with  yellow; 
under  surface  black,  with  an  arrow-*haped  mark  of  yel- 
lowish white  near  the  extremity  of  each  feather;  two 
centre  tail-feathere  black,  slightly  tinjied  with  yellow;  the 
remainder  black  at  the  base,  and  yellow  for  the  remainder 
of  their  length,  the  black  decrcn.sing  and  the  fellow  in- 
creasing a*  the  feathers  recede  from  the  two  central  ones ; 
irides  reddish  brown  ;  bill  black ;  feet  blackish  brown ; 
warty  excrescences  covering  the  face  dirty  yellowish 
white.  (Gould.) 

This  is  the  Mr-rop^  phrygivx,  IUack-<i»fl-y>>Hori'  Brir- 
eatfr  and  Bl^trk'Und-yfllnw  Honrif-faler  of  Latham;  A'm- 
broiilfrml  Pi<v-fiil^'r  of  Shaw  ;  itarty-fuc'd  Honcy-rnier 
anil  Mr/tpfta  irtt  phrt/giii  oi'  Lcwin;  Lc  Mrrln  fraitlg  oi  Le 
Vaillant;  Philcd'^ni  oi  Tpmininck;  Phtlnnnn  phnif!iu.s  ui 
Vieillot ;  Atifhochccrit  phnjgin  of  Vigoi-b  and  ILiisUeld ; 
and  Mack  Uegont  Bird  ol  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales. 


\\ 


Xauthnniyu  ptiry^la.  (GonliL) 
Orngraphical  Histribution,  Ihhitit,  Fond,  i^-c.— Mr. 
Gould,  who  has  collected  the  synonyms  aliove  noticed, 
states,  in  his  great  work  on  Thr  fiirdit  of  Antfrolni  now  in 
the  course  of'publicalion,  that  this  is  not  only  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Honev-caters,  hut  is  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  inhalnting  Australia,  tlie  strongly  contrasted 
tinln.  of  itr»  black  and  yellow  plumage  rendenng  it  a  most 
conspicuous  and  pleasing  object,  particularly  during  flight. 
It  is,  he  adds,  a  Ptationar)-  species,  ranging  iVom  South 
Australia  to  New  South  Wales  ;  he  also  met  with  it  hi  the 
interior  nearly  as  far  north  as  th^  latitude  of  Mmetoii  Ray. 
'  5U  2 
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Although  it  IS  very  generally  distributed,  its  presence  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Gould  to  be  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
Kucaltjpti  [EucALYPTiTs],  upon  \vhose  blossoms  the  bird 
mainly  depends  for  subsistence ;  and  it  is,  consequently, 
only  to  be  found  in  any  particular  locality  during  the 
season  when  those  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  '  It  generally 
resorts,'  says  Mr.  Gould  in  continuation,  'to  the  loftiest  and 
most  fully-flowered  trees,  where  it  frequently  reigns  su- 
preme, buffeting  and  driving  every  other  bird  away  from 
Its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  most  pug- 
nacious bird  I  ever  saw,  evincing  particular  hostility  to 
the  smaller  Melip/iagidtr,  and  even  to  others  of  its  own 
species  that  may  venture  to  approach  the  trees  upon  which 
two  or  three  have  taken  their  station.  While  at  Adelaide, 
in  South  Australia,  I  observed  two  pairs  that  had  possessed 
themselves  of  one  of  the  high  trees  that  had  been  lell 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  tree,  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  stay,  they  kept  sole  possession  of, 
sallyina:  forth  and  beating  off  every  bird  that  came  near. 
I  met  with  it  in  great  abundance  among  the  brushes  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  also  found  it  breeding  in  the  low 
apple-tree  flats  of  the  Upper  Hunter.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  flocks  of  from  fit^y  to  a  hundred  in  number  passing 
from  tree  to  tree,  as  if  engaged  in  a  partial  migration  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  probably  in  search  of  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  food.' 

Tlie  same  enterprising  observer  states  that  the  note  of 
this  species  is  a  peculiar  loud  whistle  not  entirely  devoid 
of  harmony,  and  describes  the  nest,  which  is  usually  con- 
structed on  the  overhanging  branch  of  a  Kucalypttis,  as 
round,  cup-shaped,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  fine  grasses,  and  lined  with  a  little  wool  and  hair. 
The  esgs  are  two  in  number,  of  a  deep  yellowish  buff, 
marked  all  over  with  indistinct  spots  and  irregular  blotches 
of  chesttmt  red  and  dull  purx)lish  grey,  particularly  at  the 
lartrer  end,  where  they  frequently  form  a  zone. 

The  stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  siiecimena  which 
]\Ir.  Gould  killed  and  dissected  among  the  bnishes  of  the 
Hunter  were  entirely  filled  with  liquid  honey  only;  insects 
Iiowevcr,  he  thinks,  doubtless  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  diet. 
ZAPOHNIA,  Dr.  Leachsname  for  a  genus  of  R.V3.lid.k. 
(ii'urric  C/utnirlar. — Bi'u/i  slender,  shoiler  than  the 
lu':i(l,  acuminated,  compressed,  acute;;  uiiper  inanchble 
!Ci;idu;illy  incurved.  Nos/rils  linear,  lateral,  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  beak.  J^'si^i  lonj;,  .slender,  cleft,  with  three 
too-,  iu  front :  the  liindtT  toe  elevated  from  the  ground  at 
ils  base  ;  the  tibiie  half  naked.  i;f  Jould.) 

Kxainple,  Znjiornia  poizana,  ^polli'd  Crake, 
Di'M-iijiliuii. — A'lidt<ind(  )kl  Malt'. — Forehead,  eyebrows, 
and  throat,  leaden  grey;  sides  of  the  head,  ash  nunked 
wilh  black  ;  upper  parts  olive  brown,  but  all  the  featheis 
black  in  the  centre  and  variegated  with  small  spots  and 
stripes  of  pure  while.  Breast  and  lower  parts  olive,  shaded 
with  ash  and  marked  with  white  spots;  these  s])ots  are 
rounded  on  the  !)reast,  but  disposed  on  the  sides  in  trans- 
veriti  bands.  Middle  tail-feathers  bordi-rod  with  white ; 
lowor  tail-coverts  pure  white.  13111  greoni.^Ii  yellow,  red 
at  the  base.  Feet  greenish  yellow.  Iris  brown.  Lengih 
about  nine  inches. 

A<lul!  Frmalo. — A'ih-colour  of  the  throat  and  neck  less 
extensive  ;  sides  of  the  head  with  brown  spots;  baje  of  the 
bill  with  less  red. 

iN.B.  Both  Kcxcs,  iu  autumn,  have  the  biJI  of  an  olive 
green,  brown  at  the  point. 

y(iii/i<z  irh'ni  firxl  e.rrluil-J. — Covered  wilh  black  down. 
i'i)in/;r  hrfiiii'  tin-  M,ult. — Throat  and  middle  of  the 
belly  whili.sh  ash,  often  wliili:.li  with  small  brown  .streaks. 
ICyebrows,  face,  and  cheeks  dotted  wilh  white  and  brown. 
On  the  lower  parts  a  greater  number  of  white  spots  than 
i;i  the  adults.  Lowtn-  tail-eo\erts  bright  rusty.  Bill  and 
feot  ureenish  brown. 

(J-jOgraphical  Distribution. — Sweden  (summer  visitor, 
rare;.  Southern  Russia.  North  of  Germany  and  Holland 
(rare).  France,  Provence,  and  to  the  Mediterranean 
(more  common).  Of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
South  and  East  of  Europe.  Has  been  seen  at  Smyrna  in 
th«  winter,  and  is  stated  to  extend  to  India.  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  (summer  vi:^i1or,  but  iu)t  conunon).  Ire- 
land (occa-^ional  summer  vi-.itor). 

This  is  the  Pittil  liiih  d'Kmi.  <'<i'>urh'>imn.  and  M-irnurflf 
«)r  the  French;  Pmrr/fuHo,  I'nr-ainu  Gni,u:>ictl(>,  I'orri^- 
iiune,  and  (JuUini-lli  ofthc  Italians;  Punklicrics liohrhuhn 


and  Kleinex  gesprenkelle*  Wcaterhuhn  of  the  Girn:rtT;-: 
Speckled  ff'aler  Hen  and  Skiitt/  of  the  modem  Bnti>l;: 
and  Dw/riar  fannog  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  <f-?,— Slugs  and  other  small  mollufts. 
worms,  water-insects,  and  tender  vegetables  lonn  the  i<»l 
of  the  Spotted  Crake,  which  arrives  in  this  country  al*oir. 
the  middle  of  March,  and  stays  as  late  as  nearW  ihe  end 
of  October.  In  those  countries  (maritime  pnncipiliy 
where  it  seeks  congenial  haunts  in  marshes  or  mora»$e3,t.'it 
sportsman  finds  a  good  dog  necessary  to  force  it  from  fne 
reeds,  rushes,  or  tangled  rank  grass  which  border  the  like 
or  sluggish  stream.  Colonel  Hawker  gives  the  best  dire..-, 
tions  for  managing  them  in  the  field,  aud,  as  in  most  ct'iiii 
valuable  hints,  in  a  few  words.  'In  shooting  all  kindic 
rails,  press  them  very  hard,  or  you  will  have  difficulty  to 
get  them  on  wing.  If  they  are  in  a  hedge,  go  a-i:ead  o: 
your  dogs,  and  shake  it  be/ore  them.  Having  once  ilriTei 
them  up,  you  should  fire,  if  there  is  any  chance,  b  'Jbe 
difficulty  of  springing  them  a  second  time  is  tenfold.' 

Although  the  Spotted  Crake  is  not  common  ia  thst 
islands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  breeds  here,  the  rgs»  aad 
young  having  been  found  in  the  Norfolk  marshes  :;[id  in 
other  localities.  Mr.  Selby,  accompanied  by  a  shrr«w 
dog  that  was  up  to  their  tricks,  sometimes  flushed  asmiir 
as  six  in  the  large  Northumbrian  moms6  in  his  mi^hbc-jr- 
hood,  just  before  their  autumn&l  migration,  and  tlw  b:- 
jority  were  young  birds  of  the  year. 

The  nest  is  generally  formed  in  some  reed-  or  »d^ 
grown  marsh  on  the  plashy  soil,  and  often  on  the  brnkcf 
tiie  pool  or  stream,  with  a  bottom  and  outside  of  luk 
water-plants,  accommodated  with  a  finer  lining  *«ilii». 
The  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  reddish  white  eggs  are  doi'cii 
and  speckled  with  dark  rusty  brown,  and,  as  soon  uihi 
young  Crakes  quit  the  shell,' Montagu  says  that  tliej:i*c 
to  the  water. 

The  fine  flavour  of  this  bird  is  well  known  and  apjn- 
ciated  in  France.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  aquatic,  or  indixdrf 
any  tribe  can  match  it  in  autumn  as  a  rich  monel  foriiv 
table,  especially  if  it  be  voung.  Colonel  Ilawker.spokjf 
of  the  Common  Water-Rail  and  this  species,  truly- $»;.>. 
*  Notwitlistanding  these  two  are  seldom  re'rai-ded  by  ^rllrts- 
men,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  delicncy  than  nt  -f 
the  one  or  the  other.'  Both  are  indeed  lirat-ratc,  UtUx 
Spotted  Crake  for  chui'je. 


Till*  "ii-jtlnl  Crn\(.. 


There  are  two  other  European  and   British  Z;/- r-.-/.!. 
\\i.   Ihe  Utile  Crake  or  ()'-r>irf„ii^   (iiHimil-,  Xn;  ■■>■■. 
jiii^illt'..  and  liaiU'iu'x  Crnkr,  Ztiffiruiit  l"r,!l  <i,ii :  oV  h\\i. 
tlie^e    M.  'J'emniinck  says   that  llu-  .v]>;>oiiniu«s   fuuijJ  i:i 
Japan  are  the  same  with  those  killed  in  Kuroj)e. 
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Two  species,  Zapornia  notata,  Gould,  and  Zapornia 
tpilinota,  Gould,  are  fijjured  and  described  iti '  The  Zoology 
of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,'  edited  and  superin- 
tended by  Charles  Darwin,  Esq. 

The  habitat  of  the  first  of  these,  which  was  shot  on  board 
the  Beagle,  is  stated  to  be  the  Rio  plata;  of  the  second, 
the  Galapagos  Archipelago. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Darwin's  description  of  the  habits 
and  locality  of  the  last-mentioned  species: — 'This  bird 
frequents  in  large  numbers  the  high  and  damp  summits  of 
the  islands.  It  lives  in  the  thick  beds  of  Carex  and  other 
plants,  which,  from  the  condensed  vapour  of  the  clouds, 
are  constantly  kept  rather  humid.  It  is  tame,  but  lives 
concealed;  it  often  utters  a'>Ioud  and  peculiar  cry.  The 
female  is  said  to  lay  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  bird  in  this  archipelago  which  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  islands.' 

ZARA,  one  of  the  four  circles  of  Austrian  Dahnatia,  is 
composed  of  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  continental 

Krt  of  the  province,  of  the  Quarnero  islands  Arbe  and 
go,  and  of  some  adjacent  islets.  Its  area  is  23G0  scjuare 
miles,  with  125,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  88,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Not  United  {i.e.  Scliis- 
matic)  Greeks.     [Dalmatlv.] 

Zara,  the  capital  of  the  circle  and  the  kingdom, 
situated  in  44°  8'  N.  lat.  and  15°  15'  E.  long.,  lies  in 
the  form  of  an  oval,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  which 
is  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  deep  moat,  over 
which  there  is  a  drawbridge.  The  city  is  divided  by  a 
straight  main  street  and  a  cross  street  into  four  quarters  ; 
tlie  other  streets  are  straight,  but  narrow,  ill  paved,  and 
without  sewers.  It  has  two  large  squares,  and,  including  the 
saburbs  {Borgo  intorno  and  erizzo,  or  Albanian  village), 
1050  stone  houses  and  8000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
speak  Italian.  Of  the  six  churches  (in  which  there  are 
many  good  paintings)  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  founded  by  Henry  Dandolo,  doge  of 
jFenice,  and  that  of  St.  Simeon,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
■ity,  whose  mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  it.  Zara  is 
itrongly  fortified ;  the  harbour  is  excellent,  and  capable  of 
containing  a  large  fleet.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  province,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  various  subordinate 
offices  ;  the  residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and 
his  chapter.  Among  the  public  institutions  and  estublish- 
tncnts  are  a  lyceuni,  a  gymnasium,  an  archiepiscopal 
seminary,  a  normal  highschool,  a  public  school  for  females, 
a  school  of  midwifery,  a  l^ing-in  and  a  foundling  hospital, 
a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  naval  and  military  arse- 
nal, a  theatre,  a  casino,  &c. :  the  Pellegrini  Museum  is  a 
private  collection  of  works  of  art  and  antiquities.  Tliere 
are  several  distillericsofrosoglio,  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
especially  that  called  Maraschino.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants however  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishery 
among  the  neighbouring  rocky  islets  (scoglie),  on  several 
of  which  a  little  flax  is  grown.  The  trade  of  the  city  is 
limited  to  the  supply  of  the  capital  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A  very  great  inconvenience  is  the  want 
of  a  bufficicncy  of  fresh  water,  which  is  felt  almost  every 
year  during  the  heat  of  summer,  notwithstanding  the  four 
cisterns  which  contain  40,000  tons  of  water.  On  some 
occasions,  for  instance  in  1828,  Ihe  inhabitants  have  been 
obliged  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  waterfalls  of  the  Kerka, 
neany  50  miles  distant. 

(Blumenbach,  Neuesles  Gemiihlde  der  Oeslcrreichischen 
Motiarchie ;  Die  Ocsterrcichischc  National  Encyclnpiidie ; 
l/wriss  der  Oesterreichiachen  Monarchic  ;  Iliii-schelnian ; 
Hassel ;  Cannabii-h.) 

ZARIA.    [SoudanJ 

ZARLI'NO,  GIOSEFFO,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Italian  writers  on  the  speculative  and  practical  theory 
of  music,  and  in  voluminousness  exceeding  all,  of  what- 
ever age  or  countiy,  who  have  treated  on  this  subject, 
Mersenne  and  Kircher  excepted, — was  born  at  Chioggia, 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  Venetian  States,  in  1519,  and  little 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Judging  from  his 
tiudition  and  mathematical  knowledge,  it  would  appear 
that,  though  entered  as  a  boy-chorister  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  he  was  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  the  reirmido  prefixed  to  his  name,  which  seems  to 
liave  escaped  the  observation  of  musical  historians,  ^liows 
thai  hi!  wa-i  of  tlie'ccclcsiaslic-al  order.  It  is  stated  by  Sir 
.ToUm  Hawkins,  a.s  an  established  fad,  though  he  does  not  ! 
name  hii  authoiity,  that  Willacrt,  his  master  in  the  cathe 


dral,  prevailed  on  him  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  miusic, 
which  infomiation  he  most  likely  found  in  Salinas.  He  is 
styled,  in  the  best  edition  of  his  works,  that  of  1589.  Maestro 
di  Cajipulln  d'-Ua  Sereninsiina  Signoria  di  Venetia ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  was  director  of  the  music  and  organist  of 
the  state  church,  St.  INIark's,  at  Vtnice,  in  which  office  he 
succeeded  Willacrt.  Bayle  therefore,  in  his  translation  of 
this  title,  is  not  in  error,  as  Hawkins  alleges,  who  possibly 
may  not  have  examined  the  original  with  his  usual  atten- 
tion. 

Zarlino  published  his  first  work,  L'Istitulioni  IJurmo- 
niche,  in  15.58,  from  which  period,  Dr.  Burney  tells  us  (who 
however  is  in  this  instance  incorrect  in  his  elates),  '  he  was 
continually  revising  and  augmenting  his  works.'  "The  same 
author  further  remarks,  that '  the  musical  .science  {i.e.  its 
practical  part)  of  Zarlino  may  be  traced  in  a  right  line 
from  the  Netherlands,  as  his  master,  Willacrt,  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  school,  was  a  disciple  of  John  Monton. 
who  was  a  scholar  of  the  great  Josquui.'     [W^illaeut.] 

The  works  of  Zarlino,  in  the  edition  before  mentioned, 
are  in  four  volumes  or  parts  (qnatlro  voluini),  bound  uji  in 
one  thick  folio,  of  which  upwards  of  a  thousand  pages  are 
devoted  to  music,  and  one  liundred  and  forty  to  the  essays. 
Their  titles  are — 1.  Llstitutioni  Harmoniche,  divided  into 
four  parts.  2.  Le  Demonstrationi  Ilarmonic/te,  contained 
in  five  dialogues.  3.  /  Sopplimcnti  Musicali,  in  eight 
books.  4.  Un  Trattato  delta  Patienza,  &c. :  A  Treatise 
on  Patience,  most  useful  to  such  as  would  lead  a  Christian 
life.  Un  Discorso,  &c. :  A  Discourse  on  the  tnie  year 
and  day  of  tlie  death  of  .Tesus  Christ.  Uri"  In/ormatione 
della  origitte  dei  R.  P.  Cupuccini:  Information  relative 
to  the  origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchins.  Le  Risolutinni 
dalcuni  Duhij,  &c. :  All  doubts  removed  concerning  the 
correction  of  the  Julian  year,  as  made  by  Pope  Gregoiy 
XIII. 

It  is  evident  that  Zarlino  supplied  all  subsequent  writers 
on  the  subject  of  antient  music  with  very  valuable  ma- 
terials. He  was  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  in  his 
researches,  and  successful  in  their  results.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  ostentatious  of  his  learning,  and 
might  have  compressed  his  three  first  volumes  into  half 
the  space,  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  his  readers. 
His  prolixity  has,  no  doubt,  deterred  many  from  proceeding 
far  with  him  ;  nevertheless,  an  experienced  person,  one 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  well-informed 
but  verbose  and  tedious  writer,  will  not  regret  having  looked 
through,  and  occasionally  studied,  the  works  of  Zarlino. 

ZEA  (called  KJwc  by  the  Greeks,  Cea  by  the  Romans), 
an  island  in  the  -iigean,  about  13  English  miles  south-cast 
of  Cape  Colonna :  the  island  of  Makronisi  is  neariy  in  t  lie 
mid  channel.  The  capital,  Zca,  is  situated  in  about  37°  Ji8' 
N.  lat.  and  24°  20'  E.  long.,  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
Mount  St.  Elias.  The  island  is  14  English  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  one  broad-based  hill  rising  from  the  low  shore-line  to 
the  central  peak  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  '  The  greenness  of 
the  shore,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  '  made  us  hope  for  more  than 
the  usual  cultivation,  but  we  were  disappointed.  There  is 
only  one  miserable  town  built  on  a  mountain.  There  are 
5onie  remains  of  the  antient  lulis  to  be  seen,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  Most  of  the  /ligean 
islands,  which  are  so  beautiful  at  a  distance,  are  nothhig  but 
bare,  scraggy,  uninhabited  rocks.'  Notwithstanding  tins 
dismal  description,  the  capital,  which  is  situated  on  the 
brink  of  a  ravine  between  2  and  3  miles  inland  from  its 
port  Raphtilimani,  which  has  a  sufficient  draught  of  water 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  contains  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants; and  the  whole  island  about  5000.  The  climate  is 
healthy.  The  products  arc  barley,  fruits,  toleiable  wine, 
cotton,  sheep,  and  silk-worms.  Zea  is  the  antient  Ceos,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  relics  of  antiquity 
beyond  the  temple  mentioned  by  Addison,  and  the  antient 
walls  of  the  capital.  A  survey  of  this  island  has  been 
executed  by  direction  of  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty, 
but  the  plan  has  not  yet  been  executed,  nor  the  materials 
so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible. 

Strabo  (48C,  ed.  Casaub.)  states  that  Ceos  had  originally 
four  cities,  of  which  only  lulis  and  Cartheca  existed  in  his 
time  :  Poiessa  had  been  united  with  Cartha-a,  and  Cori»-ia 
with  lulis.  Stephanus  Hy/anlius,  by  mistake  '^v.  Ki(..';a.,i: , 
or  by  the  error  of  copyists,  calls  ('aKha?a  a  town  of  (Vs. 
Siuionides  was  a  native  of  lulis,  and  al«o  tlie  jKjet  Bai-chj  - 
lides,  Erasistralus  the  physician,  and  AHbton  the  Peripa- 
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teitc  philosopher.  The  people  of  C'eos  were  lonians  from  j  of  the  islands  have  been  considerably  reduced  intx'i  *. 
Athens,  and  they  supplinl  seven  vosrids  to  the  Greek  fleet  |  That  of  Schouwen.  for  in»tancc,  once,  it  is  <!«id,  fti.iL  '•. 
nt  the  battle  of  Snlaniis,  n.c.  4W.  \  in  circumference,  is  now  only  25.     The  soil  is  a  rich  l.i.i 

'(J.  (r.  Addison,  A  Jonrui'ij  to  tin'  I)rs/ :  Anowsmith's  '  mould,  and  very  fertile.  The  climate  is  oppressive.  i'.»c:. 
M(ip  'if  drrcfe;  Diciio7iniiir-.  (ii'osjriiji/iiquc  L';/»rr- 1  and  unsettled,  and  very  unfavourable  to  forei£rners.lUi::r. 
*f/A'.'. '  j  the  natives  enjoy  jrood  health.      They  are  amor;  •> 

ZEA,  a  iconus  of  plants  boloncinsr  to  the  natural  order  i  richest  in  the  kingdom,  robust,  and  c^pecialiy  cix-j  iliUn. 
Gniniineii'.  This  nnnu'  is  identical  with  the  CJreek  Xeia  \  They  are  much  attached  to  their  antient  manners,  ciirt^n:-, 
Cliui  ,  but  the  Greek  pia»it  v.i;>  a  Miecies  of  Tiiticum  or  i  and  costume  :  and  for  their  mode  of  life  and  ir-'-e-.n:^. 
lloriloiun.an.!  n.;t  at  ail  iiureeinc;  witli  the  present  genus,  ^  they  are  a  medium  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Hr^hiMV-. 
which  is  entirely  -\uK-.ican.  I  Their  chief  means  of  KihMstencc  are  derived  irom  aznf-I- 

Tlie  j>I:i:!ts  bi-ionjrin:?  to  tliis  srcnns  nve  incn.Tcions.  TIi.'  '  tuic,  the  breeduiu:  of  cattle,  and  the  li>!ioiit  s.  Ar:;r-.:;:^ri- 
male  tiowois  arc  in  ilistiiic!  >.p:!;c.. :  t'.-;'  «!il)  x  e(»i)Msts  of  a  .  is  i-xtreniely  productive,  and  furnishes  a  li.rije  siir.I-  ^  h: 
2-fliiwere(l  l-hint  dume  ;  tin:  coinila  (if  a  blunt  glume  :  I  exportation.  Zealand  wheat,  especially  that  afth^  irisu 
in  the  fenia!e  flowci-s  the  ciilyv  is  a  '.Vvalved  glnnio  ;  al^o  |  of  Schouwen.  is  very  highly  esteenieil.  '  TSu'  prd-.i  irr  ;•■.. 
the  corolla;  the  styh-  i'^  >ii*igie,  lilifonn,  ])>iiihi!ous ;  tlic  |  duces  likewise  line  lye  and  maltinjr  baili-y.  Ki-'r  v 
seeds  solitaiy,  inuiKMsvd  in  an  ulijtniuj  ivccidsicle.  There  |  lu-aus  and  peas,  rape-seed  and  flax,  are  itnjx'ilnn*.  arn.';. 
are  two  species.  i  of  exjiortation,  and  the  island  of  Scho»i\V(.ii  .ilone  prt^ii;?; 

Z.  Miyi,  ( 'oninii 'U  ?\Iaiye.  or  Indian  f  '<:,m,  w liich  is  kno.vn  |  2l),0()0 cwt.  of  tine  madder  annually.  Tlie  ^hl■cp  are  .■•21'. 
by  its  t'litire  leavi-s.  It.  i.>  a  native  cf  Aun-rica,  and  is  o:'-  and  the  wool  of  inditferent  quality.  Tlie  horses  a::-  !.-int 
tiVatid  thero,  a.;  v;;-ll  as  in  most  countries  of  Southern 
Emope.  Like  t!u-  siiec-ies  of  Tritieuni,  those  of  this  genus 
])re.sent  ahnost  innnmuiabln  varieties,  fiom  the  cultivation 
to  which  they  have  been  submitted.  .Vs  an  article  of  food, 
the  fruit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Triticnm,  nor  will 
it  ripen  its  fruit  fnllv  in  hitrh  northern  latitudes 


and  strong,  but  heavy  and  awkward,  and  fit  fi>r  hard  labot:. 
There  are  all  the  'common  domestic  aninials.  {■o^i-jj. 
especially  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  ducks.  Aiild-foir'.ail 
iisli.  Besides  grain  and  pulse,  the  people  cu'?iva!e  po- 
tatoes and  other  culinary  vegetables,  melons,  fruif,  lai 
teazles.     Tlie  inhabitants  are    for  the    most    ]  r>jt  i jl- 


Z.  Citnigita,  (.'hili  Maize,  or  Valparaiso  (.'orn,  is  dis-  |  vinists,  but  there  are  many  Lutherans,  Ilouir.!i  Cafh(.!ii> 
tiiiiruishcd  by  its  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a  smaller  plant  in  and  some  Jews  and  Baptists.  In  their  induatiy.  pe.v.ff. 
all  its  parts'than  the  Ibregoing,  and  is  a  native  of  Chili,  ance,  and  jdilegmatic  temper  they  resensbletheinr,;:  ;'.■:.!! 
A  sort  of  religitnis  reputation  is  attached  to  this  plant  on  I  of  the  United  Provinces  in  general.  Tlu-y  have  ^  -.:^ 
account  of  the  grains  when  roasted  splitting  into  the  form  j  siderable  export  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  r.CA:aft 
of  a  cross.  land  some  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  f.ne  yan: 

A  new  application  of  the  mai7c  has  been  lately  proposed.  |  distilleries,  breweries,  salt-works,  and  dockyai-ds  for'Jhq^ 
It  is  fomiu  that  previou".  to  the  ripening  of  the  fnul  the  I  bnilding.  The  following  are  the  islands  : — ■' 
yap  of  the  nuiize  contains  a  large  (piantity  of  sugar.  If  |  I.  "Wai.chkhkn,  in  which  are  the  fulluwing  tonn^ 
this  sap  is  collected  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  the  I  1.  Middelburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  a  fortified  t-sa 
sugar  may  be  easily  obtained  from  it,  and  in  such  quan-  |  connected  with  the  West  Scheldc  by  a  navigaM'?  cisai 
titles,  it  is  stated,  as  would  render  the  cultivation  of  the  I  half  a  league  in  length.  It  has  a  scajiort,  and  l.'*A'i> 
mai/e  for  this  piiri)osc  much  more  profitable  than  that  of  j  habitants.  The  chief  public  buildings  are — the  C-.'Ik 
the  suirar-cane.  Professor  Crolt,  m  a  i?a]>cr  road  at  the  j  to«n-hall,  a  synagogue,  and  twelve  chtirches,  the  pii'  :pJ 
r,  1S43,  states  that  exjx'riments    of  which  are"  St.  Peter's  Church,  ami  the  abbev  chLirA, 
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had  been  made  on  thi>  subject  in  Indiana,  from  wliich  it 
nj>])ears  that  the  sap  of  the  stalks  of  the  maize  contains 
more  than  three  times  as  much  suijar  as  that  of  the  beet. 


which  contains  the  monument  of  the  German  kin:  Wit 
Ham,  who  died  in  12r*6,  and  of  his  son  Florence.  ~Tn« 
are  a  gymnasium  and  an  academy  of  sciences :  a  svvcietf 


and   live  times  ai  mnrh  as  that  of  the  n\:\])'e,  and  fre- ■  for  the  «-ulti\atii)n  of  painting.sculi>ture.  and  aiciiit«riLre': 

(ju-ntly  excecilinir  in  (jnautity  thai  of  tin-  (inlinaiy  sn'/ar-  '  and  a  socirly  lor  the  study  of  nattiral  hiatoiv.     2.  FiislLir 

c:u:e  a.i  iji own  in  the  I'nited  States,     'i'lie  pri])aiation  of  !  a  town  with  Mthkj  inliabitants,  cclcbiatcd  Vi>r  its  fin.  hr- 

the  snirar  is  jils.i  st;;t.'d  to  be  nnu-ii  more  ca  y  tlii-n  of  that  ;  hour.  caiiabU-  of  coiitainiiig  eighty  mcn-ot-war.     '-'iV'^r 

i.btainiMl  from  tiie  .-ucrai-eaiiO.     Anollivr  ;id\an<aL'e  al-o  is  :  r><;.]    .'l,  A'l-iii',  or  'JViveere,  a  foi-titb-d  t<f.Mi  at  tf:«-  :r./'~ 

the  lajiiility  v.ilh  which  tlic  r.iai/.f  lOi'i  ••  to  iicrriTlio-;,  ,is  '  of  tlic  KaM   Schelde,  has  13.')()  inhabitants,     -t.  ^V-c  (.'•> 

tlu^  jnice  may  i)e  olMaimd  fioni  scveiit',  to  iiini-lyd.i'.s  after  •  pellon.  where  there   are  very  extcn.si%e    dvkr>.      1"!  :;".. 

the  plantinir,  wiiil'it  witlitl'.c  >u;:a!-cani'  it  iv'|'iii<>eitcliti  ra  '  low.i  Will-brod,  tin-  eonveiti-r  of  the  healliens,  d««l  :.•.*■'. 

monllis.     Tiie  ri'i'iise  from  the  ^tl■.!K•-  i-- found  to  inakc  an  in  (i!)t,  tlie  statue  of  Wod.in. 

exc;c'lle;it  fodder  for  cattle.     The  (inaniity  <■!  the -Mgar  i-;  |      II.  Si>rru  Hkvki.am).  in  which    is   the   town  t;' G  c;. 

.«aid   to  be  increa-'.d  by  destroy,  ioir  the  i.is  of  the  coni  :  with  a  population  of  uiKX)  souls:  it  lias  some  foilifw*;..? 

during  its  giov.th.          "  and  a  port. 

(  ('i/r!',j-'(;{i.i  iif  i"'ii!i:\- ;  /.'  ji'T.'i  i>f  LiiiTti'ii!  ^  i"/' '■';/.  lu  ,      111.  'Woi.FKRsnvK,  witli  the  village  of  Ootter'ami.  iCiia- 

'  Gai.h  lui's  ( 'hpiriit-le.'  ■  rated  hv  the  Zuvd  A'liet  from 

ZKA   .M.\YS.     [MvizK.]  i      IV.  .S'orth  liKvi:i..\Nr). 

ZKAI.ANl)  is  a  pir.\ii;ei' of  l!-.i<  l.Tur'^'un  of  the  Xether- .  A.  Scikhwkn,   separated  bv  tlie    Ka^t    .S«-ht!'-  :-i 

lands.  .,iiuaud  I'ltwicn  .">1-'  1  l'a..<i  .M  '  l-V  N.  la<.;'i>d  3"  WV  North  Beviland.     In  this  i>land  are  the  town>  Ji-l'Li- 

and  '1"  7'  K.  long.     It  i-  fornv.'d  of  tli.-  I'li'ii'i't  i):'o\i:ue  of  riclizci',  with  7(.KX)  inhabitant.s,  who  derive  their  >i'.N'<'i'.-v 

that  name,  of  Iho  trail   ea'!-.  <1   Dit'h  I'la'i  Icvv  a..,!  of  a  iVom  the  ii-hery,  salt-works.  trruU'  in   ni.idd<-r.  5ic.    Ti.rr 

group  of  i.Iands  formed  In  tlie  .-rviiai  aiiiiNof  ihi- Siiu-ltk'.  ;  have  (ifly  ships  of  tluir  <nvn  :    thev   Iiave   beds  of  y\-'t.- 

It  is  lionndfd  on  thi-  no.'lli  l»y  t-.vo  i.ia".i-!ns  of  the  West  ,  v.  Inch  they  obtain  from  Colclu-ster':  then-  arc  :-ix  clnrA- 

Schelde.  which  sepnrati-  il  Irnni  the  i-iamls  of  ()\iMihuke  '  in  this  town.    2,  Brouweishafen,  moMIy  juhjiIiN-i!  bv*.:- 

and  (JoiM'ee.  belonging  to  the  provim-o  of  Holland;  on  tiu;  '  liii-n  and  fi-hermen. 

cast  bytlie  luovince.s  of  .North  Brabant  and  .Vntwi-rj):  on  the  I      ^'I.  DnvKi.ANn,  separated  from  Sduniwi-n  hv  l!,o  V:- 

south  by  riani!«'is;  and  on  the  v  c.-t  by  the  (Jerni;;)  Ocean.  !      \\\.  Tmn.KN.     This  island  produces  thvtin»»<  "x.vi 

Its  area  is  .'>St(  sciuaro  mi!o-.     The  i>i.;  idation,  av-i'ordini;  it   uianufai-lnres  the  finest    thread,  of  v.hich  or'    i "■:::: 

t.i  tlu'  oflifial    return,  wa-i,  on  the   l.-l   of  January,    ls!2.  '  co^tslJOil  Hoiiu-  nearly 2.V.  sterliri?'.     The  tov.  ti  lij  T'  !•.! 

].")."),.');):;  .••i.n!>.     i'li',  .-'tirac".'  i-  l-..v.  r.ily  a  l' ..■  .vm  l'iLrI..'r  has  •JJ'MJi)  itdiabilants,  and  i-;  partly  fortiiifd. 

Iha'i  !;..■  '.'a,  ai:i'.   tlic   mono;.M-;ii' .  ;.!:ii-i   i^  only  hi    '•' ■•  .       Vlli.  Sr.  Pnii.ii».T,\Nj). 

\ivvv  an  1  '.liere  iiy  ailiticia!    ui'i".i:(i..      .\".;   bi'i'ii"   ^y'''.-  r>.-i-J(  -  tiu-M- i^land-i,  thi-  pnnirco  (.'f  Zi  :!■;>•■!.!  ci:'.-  >. 

cicnt'y  i';otecleil  by  ihnvu.-.  Irom  tiu' I'n.-roaclnniii!  ■ '.i 'lie  a     v.e   la\e  said,   the  noiilu-ni    part  of  Flaniii;:^    cf.  M 

SCI.   ;!  i".  v.\-i:< '.:■<:)   In   s-.-.-'.uc   the   roiin'iy  by  umuuti'in  Slaa'- i"ii;':ilc;:i,  or  ))ntch  Flanders  .  in  wlii..;,  !,-'.^  jI..'.".  . 

dyke..,  v.hich  :iiii  ';.j<-iiu-  tlie  cvasis  and  lijc  m<!-.;  (!f  the  lo- ;i:r  tov.iis:--],  Sas  de  GanJ,  a  weil-forI:!;evi"tV.w-i.  ■.■.';•>. 

lacis  :    \.  I  dit'i.ren<   ])l;i-  o."  the  pioviiice  have  been  ex-  \  I'..''M1  inlsabila.  lis.  situated  on  a  can;'.!  v.li;i.|i  Ie.ii!-:u-:nr-,    ' 

pose.l  at  ii,iu<  to  -■■.i'lo  i-alaii!-.;ics  from  tiie  b-e;;l>ini,'  oi  ;  to  f'l.-  We  !  Selvlde.     '.?,  Sh;y-,  or  ri;i-Ii;>i.,  a  v.  J,'-"-'    '  ■.: 

til-.'  (!i  '•:.".■•  i'l  stoini  ■  at   l>i':li  tiiks,  paHienlarh  i'l  tue  v,  :•;>•.  \  'a-c.  :  iMiatdl  on  a  bav  i  f  the  Norlli  Sia  Vt  tlV' "•riii ''    "' 

lytrj,  -.  •.'.I.  \:,.u,  {Vf-i  ;n.,:!  irvis.     Whole  towns  and  dis-  '  t!ie  Selielde,  and  .-n  a'cinal    to  Bn:<ri..s! '  \\    hn.i  a  i:  • .: 

ti'Jots  have  been  overuoeiniiii  and  al)andoiied  :  ar.tl  thouirli  ,'  harbnnr  and  som>>  tii'de.    Tlu'  p.;]>uhiti(>ii  is  IJiiil    .'J  \  ■ 

parts  of  them  have  been  snbseijuenl'y  recovered,  seveial  '  denbui ,',  on  a  canal  which  joins  the  Zwin   has  l+i^;-:.'-* 
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Ditanta.  4,  Cadsand,  on  an  island  of  llie  same  name,  which 
18  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western  uaits.  It  is  live 
leagues  in  length  and  i'uur  in  biciidth  :  it  nas  rich  pastures, 
and  is  famous  lor  its  cheese.  The  population  of  the  vil- 
lage is  about  8UU.  5,  Axel,  on  an  island  in  the  Schelde, 
oa  a  canal  I'rom  the  West  Sclielde.  has  2300  inhabitants. 
6,  Hulst,  a  ibitified  town,  with  2c;t)0  inhabitants,  with  a 
harbour  communicating  with  the  Helle  Gat,  a  creek  of  the 
West  Schelde. 

(Hassel,  IJundbuch,  vol.  ix. ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  der 
Geographie ;  Stein,  Lexicon  ;  Masselin,  Dictionnaire  dc 
Geogruphie. ) 

ZEALAiN'b,  or  SEELAND  (in  Danish  Sjalland),  is  the 
lanrest  and  most  important  island  of  the  Danish  moiiarehy. 
It  fies  between  55°  '/  and  56"  8'  N.  lat.  The  area  is  '276H 
square  miles  (according  to  other  estimates  only  2(iCU).  It 
ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cattegat ;  on  the  east  by 
tha  Sound,  which  sepaiates  it  from  Sweden  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Great  Belt,  which  separates  it  from  the  isle  of  Fiinen  ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Baltic,  which  separates  it  from  the 
islands  of  Moen  and  Falster.  The  surface  of  this  island 
resembles  the  other  Danish  islands  in  having  no  moun- 
tains ;  but  it  is  not,  like  them,  a  uniform  flat ;  it  is  diversi- 
fied with  low  hills,  and  contains  many  beautiful  spots 
adorned  with  fine  beech-forests,  which  present  a  variety  of 
scenery,  the  appearance  of  which,  when  the  air  is  clear 
and  vegetation  in  its  perfection,  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  Lombardy. 

The  soil  is  veiy  rich  ;  it  yields  abundant  crops  of  com, 
especially  barley.  The  pastures  too  are  excellent,  and  the 
bleed  of  oxen  and  horses  veiy  good  ;  the  latter  are  small, 
but  spiritiid.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  tiu-f  is  used  for 
foe),  wood  not  being  so  plentiful  as  in  the  other  parts. 
The  bays  and  creeks,  with  which  the  island  is  indented  on 
all  sides,  abound  in  fish  of  many  different  kinds.  Most  of 
ihe  manufactures  antl  trade  of  Denmark  are  concentred  in 
4lis  island,  the  population  of  which  is  400.000  souls.     Zea- 

tnd  contains  the  capital,  Copenhagen,  the  fortress  of  Cro- 
enburg,  which  commands  the  enti-ance  of  the  Sound,  and 
here  all  ships  passing  through  that  strait  pay  the  Sound 
iaties,  the  towns  of  Elsinore  and  Rotskild,  and  several 
:loyaI  palaces  and  country-seats.  [Denmark  ;  Copen- 
BAOEN ;  Elsinore.]  The  bishopric  of  Zealand,  3000 
sqnare  miles  in  extent,  with  450,000  inhabitants,  includes, 
besides  Zealand,  the  islands  of  Bornholm,  Moen,  Samsoe, 
Amok,  Omoe,  and  some  smaller  ones. 

(Stein,  Geographinches  Lexicon  ;  Stein,  Handburh  dar 
Geographie,  by  Horschelmami ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  d:r 
Geographie ;  Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon.) 

ZEALAND,  NEW,  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
■tuated  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This  group  consists  of  two  large  islands  and  several  smaller 
snes.  The  northern  of  the  two  large  islands  is  called 
Eaheinomauwe,  and  the  southern  Tavai-Poenanimoo,  and 
they  are  separated  by  a  wide  strait,  called,  from  its  dis- 
coverer. Cooks  Strait.  'Hie  meridian  line  drawn  through 
Greenwich,  if  prolonged  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
passes  less  than  70  miles  east  from  the  most  eastern  point 
of  Eaheinomauwe,  East  Cape,  or  Wai-ajiou.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  meridian  of  Falmouth  (5"  \V.  long.)  passes 
through  Cook's  Strait,  and  thus  the  larger  portion  of  Eahei- 
nomauwe is  180  degrees  of  longitude  distant  from  the 
wrestem  parts  of  England  and  from  Scotland.  Tavai- 
Poenammoo  lies  farther  to  the  west,  and  its  north-eastern 
portion  is  180  degrees  of  longitude  from  Ireland  (G"  to 
lOP  W.  long.),  but  its  south-western  part  extends  to  166" 
E.  Jong.,  or  four  degrees  farther  west.  But  though  New 
Zealand  is  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain  in  longitude,  it 
is  not  so  with  respect  to  latitude,  for  the  most  southern 
part  of  it,  or  Stewart's  Island,  is  three  degrees  farther  from 
the  antarctic  than  the  southern  point  of  England,  Cape 
Lizard,  from  the  arctic  pole,  or  47°  S.  lat.  The  Reinga, 
or  most  nortl'.em  headland  of  Eaheinomauwe,  is  in  34'  27' 
S.  lat.,  or  about  30  miles  farther  from  the  pole  than  Cape 
liieodia,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Candia,  which 
island  is  the  most  southern  coiintry  belonging  to  Europe. 
The  main  body  of  New  Zealand  Jies  between  46"  and  38° 
S.  lat.,  and  is  as  distant  from  the  antarctic  pole  as  Italy  is 
from  the  arctic. 

The  area  of  the  whole  group,  according  to  a  rough  esti- 
mate, is  about  86,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  islands. 

Eaheinomauwe.— 1\w  island  lies  between  34°  20'  and 


41°  40'  S.  iat.,  and  between  172°  30'  and  178°  40'  E.  long. 
That  portion  of  it  which  is  south  of  38"  S.  lat.  constitutes 
an  extensive  body  of  land,  which  in  its  widest  pait  (between 
38°  and  39°  S.  lat.)  is  more  than  150  miles  across,  and  con- 
tains about  28,000  square  miles.  From  this  great  mass  of 
land,  whose  direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  a 
long  peninsula  stretches  out  to  the  north-west,  which  ex- 
tends from  38°  to  34°  20'.  It  is  comparatively  narrow, 
being  in  several  places  only  a  few  miles  wide,  thousrh  at 
two  points  it  is  about  .'50  miles  wide.  The  area  pn^babiy 
does  not  exceed  8000  square  miles.  The  area  of  the 
whole  island  is  therefore  about  36,000  square  miles,  or 
9000  square  miles  more  than  Ireland. 

i^urjace :  ^il;  Rivers;  llarhours. — The  most  northern 
portion  of  Eaheinomauwe  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  about 
40  miles  in  length,  but  hardly  anywhere  more  than  eight 
miles  across,  excei)t  at  the  most  northern  extremily, 
where  it  expands  in  the  form  of  a  dove-tail,  and  where  it  is 
more  than  20  miles  from  west  to  east.  This  northern  ex- 
tremity is  called  by  the  natives  il/</n  fVenua  (Land's  End), 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  ridge  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, which  extend  from  the  western  cape,  called  Cape  Maria 
van  Dieraen  byTasman,  to  the  North  Cape  or  Cape  Otou. 
Cape  Maria  van  Diemen  consists  of  rocks  of  a  hard  con- 
glomerate composed  of  water-worn  pebbles  of  basaltic 
lava,  amygdaloid  basalt,  greenstone,  and  Lydian  stone ; 
but  the  contiguous  hills  are  covered  with  sand.  They  are 
intersected  by  swampy  valleys,  from  which  streamlets  run 
into  the  sea,  and  which  are  overgrown  partly  by  rushes, 
and  partly  by  fern  and  flax.  A  few  native  families  raise 
sweet  potatoes,  water-melons,  and  pumpkins.  There  is 
little  vegetable  earth  mixed  with  the  sand,  but  the  moisture 
of  the  climate  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the 
dazzling  white  sand-hills,  together  with  the  northern  situa- 
tion of  this  tract,  render  the  vegetation  productive,  and 
the  fruits  ripen  almost  a  month  earlier  tlian  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands.  About  four  miles  from  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen  begins  a  cliff  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  and  continues  for  six  miles.  It  is  inacces- 
sible from  the  sea  side,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Reinga,  or  Flight,  because  the  natives  fancy  that  at  its  base 
there  is  a  hole  by  which  the  souls  of  the  deceased  descend 
to  the  regions  below.  From  this  place  the  ridge  of  hills 
recedes  from  the  shore,  and  runs  inland  towards  the  har- 
bour of  Parenga-renga  on  the  eastern  coast ;  but  it  sends 
short  offsets  to  the  north  and  south,  so  that  it  is  intersected 
by  several  small  valleys.  These  hills  consist  of  a  stiff  clay, 
white  or  reddish  from  the  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  they 
are  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  fern,  mosses,  the 
flax-plant,  or  a  coarse  grass.  In  the  valleys  however  the 
vegetation  is  more  luxuriant,  and  consists  of  various  trees, 
such  as  Fuchsia  excorticata,  and  Vitex  litor&lis,  inter- 
spersed with  fern-trees  and  cabbage-palms.  North 
Cape  is  high  and  bold,  presenting  steep  sides  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  coast,  but  a  flat  and  swampy  tract 
about  three  square  miles  in  extent  runs  from  the  northern 
to  the  eastern  shores,  separating  the  promontory  from  the 
hilly  tract,  which  terminates  on  the  eastern  coast  in  ppi- 
pendicular  cliffs  of  volcanic  conglomerate.  The  hilly 
tract  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  about  eight 
miles  in  width,  and  the  short  valleys  opening  towards  the 
south  are  more  fertile  than  those  towards  the  northern 
shore.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which  open 
into  Parenga-renga  Bay.  This  aestuary  has  a  narrow  en- 
tmnce,  but  it  is  two  fathoms  deep  at  low-water,  and  the 
tide  rises  ten  feet.  It  covers  from  six  to  eight  square  miles, 
and  several  inlets  branch  off  from  it  to  some  distance  inland ; 
all  of  them  are  navigable  for  boats  at  high-water.  Good 
land  occurs  at  the  heads  of  these  inlets,  but  it  is  not  of 
great  extent.  The  whole  of  the  hilly  tract  just  described 
appears  to  be  Dcst  adapted  for  sheep-walks,  as  the  heibago 
is  low  and  the  ground  very  dry. 

The  Narrow  hthmus,  which  joins  the  Muri  Wenua  to 
the  broader  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  more  than  30  inikM 
long.  It  is  covered  with  low  hills  or  swamps,  and  is  al- 
most barren  on  the  eastern  shore,  where  it  is  lined  by  a 
lonsr  sandy  beach,  here  and  there  interrupted  hv  bhifls  of 
basaltic  rocks,  which  are  green  with  grou\w  of  lVIctroM<hrCh 
tomento.^a.  The  hills  are  overgrown  with  fern  Ptcri-*  escu- 
leula)  and  manuca  (Leptospennum  woparium,.  Along 
the  v.-estern  shore  the  land  is  much  better.  The  •'.liorts 
consist  of  cliffs  about  30  feet  high,  in  which  ligi-.it*- 
is  observed.     Between   them   and   the  tea  is  a  bandy 
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bontli.  The  nativor.  have  many  plaiitations  hero,  and  Ihcy 
•rtt  i^ouil  flop.-.  Towards  L'apo  Waia,  whore  the  isllimus 
joins  till'  bioador  ppniiisula,  tho  land  is  ol"  atreat  forlililv. 
On  till' •■a-.toni  shores  of  llu'  i>lhinv,s  is  an  i-ola1ed  iiill, 
called  Moniit  Camel,  or  Ilouhouia,  wiiich  lisos  500  feet 
above  Iho  sea.  On  it.s  soulhcrn  side  is  a  harbour  capable 
of  leceivins*  tlio  larsrcst  vessels,  with  anehoraijc  close  to 
Ihe  eastvrii  shore  ;  but  the  ontvaneo  is  not  more  than  40 
or  50  yards  wide.  The  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Hou- 
houra'is  partially  cultivated.  Where  Ih'e  istlunus  termi- 
nates on  the  south  there  is  an  extensive  alluvial  district, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  to  the  ea.'.tern  coast,  and 
follows  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Awaroa,  a  river  which 
(•nipties  itself  into  the  aestuary  of  Kansjrauni.  This  tract 
is  of  Kieat  fertility,  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  very 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain. 
In  its  natural  slate  it  is  perfectly  open  in  many  places,  and 
only  covered  with  Coriaria  sarmentosa,  fern,  high  flax,  and 
here  and  there  some  spots  of  crass.  In  other  parts  it  is 
oveiffi-own  with  a  Juristic  of  Dractena  australis.  Tlie  ffs- 
tnaiy  of  Uangauni  is  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  bnt  it  is 
shallow,  and  the  intricate  channel  admits  only  motlerate- 
Mzed  vessels.  The  Awaroa,  though  a  small  river,  is  na- 
fjable  for  boats  at  hisrh-water  to  the  distance  of  about  10 
miles  ;  the  tides  rise  10  feet,  and  the  river  has  little  fall  in 
its  lower  course.  Canoes  ascend  it  nearly  to  its  source, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  Maunga  Taniwa,  a  remarkable  py- 
lamidal  peak  lij(K>  feet  his^h,  and  rising  considerably 
above  the  surrounding  hills.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
river  is  here  and  there  clothed  with  groves  of  large  trees. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Awaroa  contains  about  120,0lX) 
acres  of  arable  land.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  facility  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  water-commu- 
nication, the  abundance  of  excellent  wood  and  of  other 
building:  materials,  this  tract  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
in  New  Zealand.  There  are  several  European  settlements. 
The  natives  amount  to  more  than  8000.  They  have  made 
more  progress  in  civilization  than  in  other  'parts  of  the 
inlands;  they  cultivate,  besides  Indian  corn  and  sweet 
l)()1atoes,  wlieat,  potatoes,  vines,  and  various  fruit-trees  and 
vegetables;  they  also  keep  horses  and  cattle.  Thev  have 
made  roads  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  for  internal  com- 
munication. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Awaroa  extends  a 
hillfi  rririon  from  sea  to  sea. '  lis  upper  surface  is  a  con- 
tinual alteniiitioii  of  descents  and  ascents,  but  tlie  slopes 
are  usually  irentle.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  table-land 
of  niDdcratL' elevation  and  very  uneven  surface;  for  the 
watiTcouises  do  not  tiavoise.  valleys,  but  lie  in  ravines 
cunsitlcrably  depressed  below  the  geiioral  surface.  It  is 
only  where  they  iippioHch  the  sea  that  the  ravines  widen 
suffieieiilly  to  be  trailed  valleys.  The  hiil.-.  do  not  form  re- 
gular ridges,  but  lie  dispersed  over  llit'  surface.  Their 
general  heiiiht  is  less  tliaii  \~M)  feet,  which  elevation  is 
only  attnined  by  the  Maunica  Tjiuiv.a.  The  wiiole  of  this 
re-ion  is  clothed  with  a  thick  fore.-.t,  exci'iit  ;it  tlie  bottom 
of  the  raviius,  which  are  filled  wiMi  swamps,  and  a  few 
tiacts  towards  the  coast,  where  no  Iree-i  occur,  and  which 
are  oversirown  with  fern.  The  forests  consist  esjiecially  of 
lata  'Metro.oidcros  robusta  •,  totara  f  rodix-arpus  lotara  , 
liinu  Dacrydinin  cnpressiniimi,  and  ]>uka1ea  ^  Laurus  pu- 
kalcCi  — some  of  which  trees  are  of  ininicnse  dimensions. 
In  the  interior,  and  also  on  the  hills  east  of  Uangauni  Bay, 
abundance  of  kauri  (Danimara  austialis,  is  still  found, 
though  many  trees  have  been  cut  down.  The  coast  on 
both  sides  of  this  region  is  indented  by  seveial  inlets,  and 
some  of  them  contain  good  haibouis.  On  the  eastern 
coast  are  Doubtless  IJay  and  Waiigaroa  harbour,  and  on 
the  western  coast  Hokianga. 

Dotihe/i'si  Iltii/,  called  also  Lauriston  and  Oudou  Oudou 
Hay,  is  a  wide  open  inlet,  across  the  entrance  of  which  a 
reef  of  rocks  runs  in  a  noith-ea.stern  direction.  On  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  reef,  near  Cape  Surville,  there  is  a  channel, 
not  above  llKI  yards  wide,  but  vciy  deep.  The  ba.siu  itself 
h:is  ffood  aiichoraire  in  live  fathoms  water,  al-'ont  a  quailer 
of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  l*ii-te-kaka,  where  a 
Finall  number  of  ves-els  are  peifectly  sheltered.  The  rest 
of  the  b;iy  is  occupied  i>t  low-w.ater  by  mud-flats,  furrowed 
by  channels  deeji  enouiih  for  huge  boats,  which  lead  to  the 
niontlis  of  two  other  small  riveis.  The  country  sunouiid- 
iiiij  the  basin  is  open  and  undulating,  the  elevations  alter- 
natin^  with  hT^a  swamps,  whicli  mi«^Ul  l)«  easily  drained, 
»ud  would  ioim  good  land.    In  t\»«i  Wy  avc  be\c\«i.\  "E.w- 


ropean  settlements,  and  the  nntiveji  have  much  iiripr:v{: 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

WiinganHt  ILtrbour  is  a  uiirvow  Lik-t,  Miiiilar  1u  ..; 
liords  of  Norway,  and  several  miles  lun?.  The  entianv:!; ;? 
between  towering  perpendicular  iock:>,  and  only  iX:-.\ 
150  yards  wide ;  but  it  is  of  j^reat  depth  cia«.'  to  rh^ 
shore,  and  there  are  no  sunken  rockit  or  other  hitiilen  d%r~ 
gel's.  The  liarbour  is  very  spacious  anil  ilrcp.  has  inc^t-r- 
ago  for  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  slieltored  from  all  «in<!$. 
As  a  harbour  it  is  among  the  >X'st  in  New  Zealand.  bi;t 
there  is  little  land  flt  for  cultivaiion  in  the  neighbonrhooj, 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  hills,  on  which  tlirrc 
is  a  forest  containing  kauri-trees.  The  natives  ha^i-  tluir 
cuhivated  spots  mostly  on  the  ^ides  of  the  hills,  ard  iIk.- 
are  in  a  fair  state  of  improvement,  which  is  to  be  ascniicd 
to  the  missionaries. 

Hokianga  Rii/,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  narrow  inlet,  or 
rather  the  nsstuaiy  of  nine  or  ten  small  rivers,  which  t:a» 
reach  the  sea.  It  is  a  bar-harbour,  but  there  are  thm 
and  a  half  fathoms  of  water  on  the  bar,  so  tltat  it  etc  lit 
entered  by  large  vessels.  The  spstuary  is  from  one  tot^j 
miles  wide,  and  stretches  about  ten*  miles  inland:  ta 
nearly  all  tlie  livers  which  fall  into  it  may  he  navis«t«d  br 
boats  from  four  to  ten  miles  from  their  inouth.  The  n- 
tuai-y  is  almost  entirely  bounded  liy  steep  hills,  vhieb  in 
nearly  covered  with  iorests  containin^^  many  kuui-tmi; 
and  this  circumstance  lias  attracted  Kurupean  letlln 
But  the  lai-gest  trees  are  nearly  all  gone  ;  those  thatnon 
arc  flt  for  logs,  but  not  for  spars.  In  the  immediite  lio- 
nity  of  the  icstuary  there  id  only  u  small  proporaoDif 
land  fit  for  cultivation,  but  on  all  tiie  small  riven  vliid 
fall  into  the  aestuaiy  fVom  the  north,  large  tract*  oTii- 
luvial  soil  occur  in  the  upper  valleys,  ana  thcr  ut  if! 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  More  than  200  £urop«iiBhuc 
settled  on  tliis  sestuar)',  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtsit- 
ing  spars  and  logs  of  kauri-timber. 

The  steep  hills  which  surround  Hokianga,  and  the  fdtdf 
tract  at  the  back  of  them,  extend  to  about  the  middi<  4 
the  island,  or  25  miles  from  the  western  shores.    B«twei 
them  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  the  country  presents  tit- 
fcrcnt  aspect,  being  open  and   sliglitly  undulatinE.  M 
marked  by  numerous  conical  hills,  which  are  ofvolcur 
origin,  having  cratei-s,  and  their  sides  and  bases  eimd 
with  lava  and  basalt.    The  country  is  covered  «ithJinF 
mcnts  of  a  slate-coloured  basaltic  rock,  oilen  mctvl^ 
j  15  feel  in  diameter.    They  are  without  vegetation,  bntllu 
;  spaces  between  them  are 'covered  with   fern  and  flttiiri 
I  only  isolated  patches  are  planted  with    Indian  von  *i 
<  potatoes.    The  greater  part  of  the  plain  has  a  siajut-fj 
I  desolate  and  barren  aspect,  the   soil   boing  a  light  i'tP 
I  volcanic  earth.     The  fields  which  wen;   cultivated  1>t  tlv. 
j  missionaries  have  been  abandoned  liccause  tl.eir  jrocii-' 
I  was  small.     The  natives  have  no  large  plnnta'iuiiiCitM 
■  ])lain,  bnt  prefer  the  ravines  that  intoisec-t  if,  or  settle  net 
'  the  bases  of  the  hills  which  bound  Ihe  table-la»d.  wbrte 
i  the  .soil  is  more  substantial.     The  kooiI   land  beiiiO='.yi 
I  small  proportion  to  the  bad,  and  the  plain  is  nearly  dein- 
tnte  of  trees.     The  vegetation  coiiMsts  ]>iincipally'c:  if\ 
tnpakihi  (Coriaria  sarmentosa',  Draca'iKi  ausiiails  tivi  iv 
divisa,  and  Gaultheria.    There  are  sevcirJ   lakes  o;'  s^-' 
depth  on  the  table-land,  which  ap[)eai-  tu  ho  \  ol-.i'.;:c  i-.a- 
ters,  and  near  one  of  them  there  are   lour  niintral-fleij*- 
i  From  one  of  these  wells  a  strontrly  »ulphurettcd  indroji.-: 
gas  rises.    The  tempciature  of  the' well  i.s  US'*  Kailr. 

The  Hut/  uf  hhmdi  lies  on  the  eastern  coa>.t :  it  is  q^: 
to  the  noith  and  north-east,  and  the  entrance  bit«"c«-i 
Cape  Pococke  and  (.'ape  Hiell is  11  milts  w ide.  It  txtcia* 
south-west  about  12  miles,  and  is  studdcvl  with  si;»vi: 
islands,  whence  it  has  received  its  name.  There  i>  Ui\ 
water  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  are  several  soi^J  a;; 
choraires,  even  with  northerly  and  north-ea!>tci1v  wiiu* 
behind  the  rocky  and  elevated  islands.  Ii  i^  one  »'i'  rn 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  harbour  in  New  Zealand,  a..u  i- 
resorted  to  by  many  vessels,  especially  whalers.  B.t  :-i' 
country  surrounding  the  bay  contains'no  gieat  piOi«.;i:  i; 
of  cultivable  land.  It  is  very  hill}-,  and  tlie  hiiU  isi'' 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  alternate  witli  lavinc-.vl.i'i 
stretch  far  inland.  The  hills  were  formeily  woodeJ.  l'"'" 
the  forest  has  disappea'td,  and  is  now  only  found  m»:i- 
miles  inlan<l.  The  hills  aie  too  .steep  and  have  tiv  :.!  '■ 
soil  for  cultivation :  in  the  ravines  there  is  a  little  •••"'it' 
soil.  The  hills  advancinc  to  the  hcach  foiiu  «■»... a' 
'^Ci:vv\\w\i.'<;\\<i  VvwVswvx*,  Wt  ihey  aie  inacecMbIc  irviu  \\* 
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land  side.    The  only  exception  to  tliis  general  description 
is  the  valley  of  the  Kawa-lcawa,  an  arm  of  the  sea  stretch- 
ing to  the  south,  which  is  entered  by  a  small  river,  which 
is  navigable  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth.    This  valley 
contains  a  considerable  amoimt  of  excellent  land,  and  is 
very  extensively  cultivated  by  the  natives.    In  this  bay  is 
the  small  town  of  Kororarika  and  the  projected  towns  of 
Russell  and  Victoria.    Many  Europeans  are  settled  on 
the  shores  of  this  bay  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kawakawa. 
Between  Cape  Brett  on  the  east  and  Hokianga  River  on 
the  west  the  island  is  about 60 miles  wide.    From  this  line 
proceeding  southward  it  narrows  continually,  but  irregu- 
larly, until  it  is  only  3  miles  wide  near  37°  S.  lat.,  between 
Auckland  and  the  Bay  of  Manukau.    Nearly  all  the  rivers 
which  drain  this  extensive  tract  find  their  way  into  Kai- 
para  Harbour,  a  large  aestuary  on  the  western  coast.    The 
coast  between  Hokianga  and  Kai-para  is  uninhabited :  it 
nins  in  a  continuous  line,  not  interrupted  by  any  inden- 
tation.   Along  the  shores  is  a  beach  from  100  to  150  yards 
wide,  which  is  partly  covered  with  soft  sand  and  partly  by 
large  fragments  of  pudding-stone.    At  the  back  of  it  rise 
sandstone  clitfs  to  tne  height  of  100  feet,  and  a  tract  of 
land  from  four  to  six  miles  wide  consists  of  sandhills 
covered  with  a  carex,  and  farther  inland  with  a  scanty 
vegetation    of  fern.      Among  these  hills,  and  close  to 
the  sea-shore,   rises  Mount  Manganui,  an  isolated  mass 
whose  elevation  is  supposed  to  be  2r)00  or  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.    Farther  inland  the  countiy  is  a  table-land  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest  part  of  this 
region  frequently  extends  in  a  level  plain  for  several  miles. 
The  soil  is  generally  arid,  resembling  the  heaths  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  vegetable  mould  is  often  only  a  few  inches 
in  depth,  and  rests  on  tough  argillaceous  earth.    It  is  over- 
iprown  with  fern,  and  in  many  places  with  shrubs,  espe- 
cially elderberry  bushes :  there  are  however  many  traucts 
which  are  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
these  after  the  rains  are  converted  into  swamps,  which  are 

Senerally  overgrown  with  the  flax-plant,  and  traversed  by 
ecp  and  narrow  gulleys.  Where  the  plains  approach  the 
liver-valleys  and  decrease  in  height  they  are  covered  with 
forests,  which  also  extend  over  the  s]o]>es  which  enclose  the 
▼alleys.  These  forests  contain  many  large  timber-trees, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  island  is  the  kauri-pine  so  abundant 
or  attains  such  a  size  as  in  this  region.  The  natives  are 
mostly  employed  in  felling  and  squaring  the  timber.  The 
bottoms  of  all  the  rivers  are  bounded  by  hills  of  no  great 
height,  which  do  not  generally  reach  to  the  banks,  and  are 
often  more  than  a  mile  from  tnem ;  the  trottoms  are  level, 
and  have  a  somewhat  clayey  but  fertile  soil,  beirig  mostly 
composed  of  the  detritus  "brought  down  by  the  rivers.  The 
bottoms  are  also  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  timber-trees 
of  all  descriptions,  especially  the  kauri-pine,  except  the 
alluvial  tracts  of  recent  formation  and  those  lands  which 
have  been  cleared  by  the  natives  for  cultivation.  They 
ruse  all  the  common  productions  of  the  island  in  abun- 
dance, and  have  a  surplus  for  sale.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  profits  derived  from  the  timber,  renders 
them  more  wealthy  than  the  native  inhabitants  of  other 
districts. 

Kai-para  Harbour  is  a  large  basin.  Tlie  entrance  is 
between  five  and  six  miles  wide.  Before  it  is  an  extensive 
sand-oank,  which  runs  to  sea  six  or  eight  miles,  and  ex- 
tends from  north  of  the  northern  head  to  south  of  the 
southern  head,  so  that  it  appears,  when  seen  from  the  west- 
ward, to  form  a  complete  bar  right  across  the  entrance : 
but  inside  this  bank  there  is  a  deep  channel  at  least  two 
miles  broad  in  the  narrow^est  part,  which  affords  a  safe 
passage  for  large  vessels.  The  tide  rises  ten  feet  at  full 
and  change,  and  rushes  with  great  violence  into  the  har- 
bour, which  renders  its  access  sometimes  very  dangerous. 
Westerly  winds,  which  blow  without  intermission  during 
floine  pau^s  of  the  year,  and  increase  the  current  which  sets 
into  the  harbour,  are  also  a  great  drawback  from  the 
utility  of  this  harbour,  as  they  prevent  vessels  from  leaving 
it.  But  this  inconvenience  is  met  vrith  in  all  the  har- 
bours on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  chan- 
nel itself  there  is  a  sand-bank,  but  on  both  sides  of  it  a 
considerable  depth  of  water.  The  length  of  the  basin  from 
north  to  south  is  about  ;V)  miles,  and  its  width  varies  ge- 
nerally from  3  to  5  miles.  There  are  numerous  anchor- 
ages at  which  a  vessel  is  protected  from  all  winds.  Be- 
mdes  several  smaller  streams,  three  large  rivers  fall  into 
the  bay,  the  Wturoa,  Otamatea,  and  the  Kai-para. 
P.  C,  No.  1773. 


The  Wairoa  is  the  largest  of  these  rivers.  It  falls  into 
the  most  north-eastern  comer  of  the  basin,  and  the  whole 
of  its  course  is  probably  not  much  short  of  that  of  the 
English  Thames.  The  remotest  branches  rise  in  the 
country  between  Hokianga  and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  its 
whole  course  is  perhaps  not  less  than  200  miles,  measured 
along  the  windings.  At  the  distance  of  130  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  harbour  it  resembles  in  breadth  and  depth 
the  Thames  at  Richmond,  and  it  is  navigable  for  canoes 
about  eight  miles  above  that  place,  but  farther  upwards 
their  progress  is  prevented  by  rapids.  Farther  down  it 
receives  several  large  affluents,  and  the  volume  of  water 
is  so  increased  by  them  that  85  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
harbour  its  depth  is  12  feet,  and  so  far  small  vessels  can 
ascend.  Fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  river  has  water 
sufficient  for  large  vessels,  the  channel  is  clear,  and  the  an- 
chorage is  close  in  shore.  The  bottom  through  which  it 
flows  is  generally  two  miles  wide,  and  of  great  fertility. 
The  Otamatea  rises  in  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wangari  Harbour,  and  runs  probably  less  than  100  miles. 
The  bottom  is  also  fertile,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  that 
of  the  Wairoa.  It  falls  into  Kai-para  Harbour  nearly  op- 
posite its  entrance :  it  is  navigable  for  many  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Kai-para  river,  which  falls  into  the  most 
southern  inlet  of  the  basin,  has  a  verj'  winding  course  in  a 
moderate-sized  valley  bounded  by  the  hills  which  extend 
along  the  sea-coast  between  Kai-para  and  Manukau  Har- 
bour, and  it  is  separated  from  an  inlet  of  the  harbour  of 
Auckland  in  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  by  a  neck  of  land  about 
three  miles  wide,  consisting  of  low  hills,  across  which  the 
natives  frequently  draeged  their  canoes  in  lime  of  war. 
The  tide  aiscends  the  Kai-para  for  several  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  so  far  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  On  the 
hills  which  bound  the  valley  there  are  extensive  forests 
containing  many  kauri-pines,  the  timber  of  which  is 
floated  down  the  river. 

When  the  extent  of  the  Kai-para  Harbour,  the  quantity 
of  timber-trees  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  the  length  of 
their  navigable  course,  the  extent  of  the  available  land  on 
their  banks,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Auckland,  aretaken  intoaccount,it  is  evident  that  this 
¥art  of  the  island  offers  greater  advantages  than  any  other. 
he  natives  are  numerous,  and  many  Europeans  are  settled 
among  them. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  between  the  Bay  of 
Islands  and  Shouraki  Gulf,  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  bounded 
by  high  precipitous  cliffs,  in  which  several  small  indenta- 
tions occur ;  but  none  of  them  will  receive  ships  above 
the  size  of  coasting  vessels,  except  Wangari  Bay,  which  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wangari  river.  Tne  harbour 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  width  and  four  miles  long,  and  has 
good  anchorage  in  from  six  to  ten  fathoms,  and  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  all  winds.  There  is  not  much  cul- 
tivable land  on  the  shores,  which  lise  in  steep  but  low 
hills,  covered  with  woods,  which  contain  much  kauri- 
timber. 

Shouraki  Gulf,  formerly  called  Thames  Gulf,  and  now 
frequently  the  Frith  of  the  Thames,  is  a  gulf  which,  from 
its  most  northern  point.  Cape  Rodney,  to  its  most  southern 
inlet,  which  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  is 
about  70  miles  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  north,  where 
it  is  40  miles  wide,  between  Cape  Rodney  and  Cape  Colvillc. 
It  preserves  this  width  to  half  its  extent,  or  to  the  parallel  of 
Auckland;  but  farther  south  it  grows  rapidly  narrower, 
and  terminates  with  the  aistuary  of  the  Weiho,  which  is 
about  12  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  five  miles. 
Before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  the  rocky  island  of 
Shoutourou,  and  east  of  it,  opposite  Cape  Colville,  is  the 
Island  of  Otea,  or  Great  Barner  Island.  Tlie  last-named 
island  is  nearly  80  miles  in  circumference :  it  is  hilly  and 
rocky,  and  contains  nmch  kauri-forest.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  called  Great  Barrier  Harbour,  at  its  most 
north-western  extremity.  There  are  also  several  islands  in 
the  wider  portion  of  the  gulf,  of  which  those  of  Rangitoto 
and  Waiheke  require  notice.  Rangitoto  is  a  cone,  rising 
slowly  from  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  three  cones,  the 
middle  one  being  the  hiffhest.  This  cone  contains  a  very 
perfect  crater,  about  150  feet  deep :  the  highest  point  of 
it  rises  920  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  island  is  a  heap 
of  scoriae,  which  surround  it  in  large  hard  masses  at  its 
base  and  the  greater  jiart  of  its  height ;  only  towards  the 
top  there  are  a  few  bushes.    Betweeti  ¥a5V'©L\j*»  ■M>e>."<^Ne. 
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winch  leads  to  Auckland.  Waiheke  is  about  IK)  miles  ia 
cirt-iuiilerence,  wooded  and  hilly,  and  i-oiitains  kjiuii-trees; 
bul  it  has  also  many  sheltered  and  cultivable  small  valleys. 
It  has  a  harbour  lor  small  vc!>se1s  and  there  i.s  anchor- 
ai;e  lor  larger  vessels  in  the  channel  which  separates  the 
island  from  the  mainland. 

The  tract  of  country  between  the  Kai-para,  on  the  west, 
and  the  noithern  part  of  the  Shouraki  (lull",  is  nearly  covered 
with  hills  or  small  table-lands  overjrrown  with  fern ;  but 
tlieir  declivities  towards  the  gulf  are  covered  with  fine 
timber,  wliich  is  exported  from  the  harbour  of  Mahu- 
rangi,  situated  about  20  miles  from  Waitemata  Harbour  to 
the  north  which  is  easy  of  at^cess,  and  has  depth  of  water 
suificieut  for  every  description  of  vessels,  and  there  is 
st'cure  ancliorace.  Though  the  land  available  for  cultiva- 
tion is  not  of  ^reat  extent,  a  town  has  lately  been  laid  out 
en  the  shores  of  the  harbour. 

•Some  miles  north  of  Waitemata  Harbour  the  hills  sink 
down,  and  the  nariowest  part  of  the  island,  which  is  be- 
tween this  harbour  and  the  Manukau  Harbour  on  the  western 
coast,  has  a  slightly  imdulating  surface,  on  which  several 
isolated  hills  ri>e  to  some  height.  The  soil  is  of  good  qua- 
lily,  and  fit  for  all  kinds  of  horticultural  and  agricultural 
purposes.  The  harbour  of  Waitemata,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  which  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  is 
biit't,  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf,  and  stretches 
its  ramifications  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau.  Tiie 
navigable  channel  by  which  the  harbonr  is  entered  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  being  narrowed  by  a  reef; 
btit  within  the  channel  widens  to  aii  average  breadth  of  a 
mile,  with  a  du})th  of  from  six  to  nine  fathoms  in  the  mid- 
channel,  and  three  and  three  and  a  half  at  the  sides.  It 
extends  ten  miles  to  the  westward,  and  branches  off  at  its 
western  extremity  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  southern, 
nuuung  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau,  is  a  river-like 
inlet,  but  advances  so  far  inland,  that  between  its  iipper 
part  and  the  harbour  of  Manukau  there  is  only  a  portage 
of  one  mile  and  a  half.  This  inlet  however  is  only  navi- 
gable for  boats.  Near  the  haibonr  of  Waitemata  is  that  of 
Tamaki,  at  the  innermost  comer  of  which  a  portage  of  only 
;i  quarter  of  a  mile  brings  the  traveller  to  the  harbour  of 
Manukau.  At  the  entrance  of  the  httrbonr  is  a  bar,  with 
six  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  but  vessels  of  200  tons  can 
c:Mer  it,  and  large  bai'ges  can  go  to  the  portage. 

Where  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  grows  narrow,  opposite  the 
Inland  of  Waiheke,  the  country  rises  to  a  higher  level,  and 
]iii.'.sents  towards  the  gulf  a  hilly  ridge,  in  which  several 
i.iurow  valleys  open  to  the  a^stuarv  of  the  "Waiho :  they  have 
ii  fertile  soil,  and  contain  settlements  of  natives.  This 
liilly  ridge  continues  southward,  where  it  separates  the 
» iilfcy  of  the  Waiho  and  of  the  Piako  from  the  basin  of  the 
^Vail^at^)  river ;  but  it  sinks  lower  as  it  proceeds  towards 
tiic  source  of  the  Waiho,  or  rather  the  general  level  of  the 
i-onntry  rises  higher.  Between  the  upper  course  of  the 
\Vaiho'and  the  VVaikato  only  isolated  hills  are  dispersed 
n.vr  the  table-land.  This  chain  of  hills  is mohtly  composed 
i.i"  basalt,  and  wood  is  onlyibund  in  some  small  valleys 
and  r^vhies.  There  are  kauri-tref  ~,  but  they  are  rather 
.Sv-arce. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Waiho,  which  lies  to  the  ea.st 
■■•(  this  hilly  range,  and  begins  at  the  most  southern  branch 
jlthe  Ciulf  of  Shmu'aki,  is  the  largest  known  plain  in  New 
Zialand.  It  extends  about  (iO  miles  south,  terminating  in 
till?  low  hills  of  Horohoro,  where  the  river  Waiho  origi- 
nates. At  its  northern  extremity  it  is  about  20  miles  wide, 
I. lit  grows  narrower  as  it  nins  southward,  but  probably  in 
no  ])artdots  it  fall  ihort  of  10  miles  in  width.  The  s\irface 
i-i  a  dead  level,  and  large  tracts,  especially  towards  the  gulf, 
are  converted  into  swamps  for  the  want  of  necessary  drain- 
n;;e.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  kakikatea-pine  (JJacrydium 
I'rcehum)  grows  to  great  perfection.  The  plain,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  covered  with  fern,  flax,  and  manuka,  ex- 
cent  where  water  has  gathered,  and  there  it  is  covered  with 
a  kind  of  rush  (ti/pha).  These  swamps  are  not  frequent 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  nor  large,  but  thev  increase 
in  number  and  extent  towarcls  the  mouths  of  the  rivoits, 
where  the  country  is  very  low  and  subject  to  inundations. 
In  these  parts  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  rich,  and  the  swamps 
might  easily  be  drained.  Higher  up  the  soil  is  chiefly 
composed  of  a  stiff  clay,  and  is  less  fertile  ;  but  to  all  ap*- 
j/f.'intnce  naiirly  the  whole  plain  covild  \)e  conv»>\1od  \«to 
fields,  and  would  produce  all  kinds  of  gTairv.    TV\<j  irnVvsea 


liave  begun  to  cultivate  wheat.  In  the  lover  di>**r't. 
there  are  some  tracts  which  produce  soli  grass,  r*i"ii'ri 
rare  thing  in  New  Zealand. 

This  plain  ia  drained  by  two  rivers,  the  Waiho  and  »:ir 
Piako.  The  Waiho,  which  is  also  called  the  Thair*.. 
drains  the  plain  in  its  whole  extent,  rising  in  the  Horo'mi?- 
Hills  on  the  border  of  the  table-land  of  Rotu-nia.  Iv 
course  is  staled  to  be  about  100  miles,  of  which  30  ue  :,i. 
vigable  for  large  boats.  Small  vessels  have  gone  ui»'jie 
river  nearly  50  miles,  where  it  is  about  as  widi-  e  y.. 
Thames  at  Richmond.  The  Piako  rises  on  the  hills  J-.:- 
dering  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  is  much  smallic,  ind 
runs  only  about  30  miles.  At  low  water,  only  boats  can 
enter  it.  There  is  no  harlraur  properly  spealiing  a.  v.t 
ffistuaiy  of  the  Waiho  and  Piako,  and  large  vessels  anrat 
approach,  as  a  mudbank  stretches  before  their  re- 
bouchure ;  there  is  hwvever  a  channel  across  this  bui- 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Waiho,  with  a  minimum  dq^i 
of  one  fathom  and  a  half  at  dead  low-water  ;  farther  cp 
the  depth  increases  to  three  fathoms  and  a  half. 

The  Plain  of  the  Waiho  is  separated  from  the  Bar  of 
Plenty  by  a  ridge  of  rocky  hills,  which  bes^ns  at  CapeCel- 
ville,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki,  and  GontioDe* 
without  interruption  for  more  than  100  miles  to  the  Hoto- 
horo  Hills  at  the  source  of  the  Waiho.  They  arc  caiW 
the  Ahora  (I^ove)  Mountains,  and  rise  about  1500  ini 
above  the  sea.  North  of  the  triouth  of  the  Waiho  tbw  fifl 
up  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula  terminatine  «iih 
Cape  Colville,  but  farther  soutn  they  are  a  few  mi)f»  dis- 
tant from  the  banks  of  the  river.  Their  western  decbnrj 
is  very  steep,  and  rises  like  a  wall  over  the  Plain  of  th? 
Waiho ;  but  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty  they  descend  widi 
a  gradual  slope.  They  are  almost  entirely  covered  witi 
wood.  On  the  peninsula  these  forests  are  chiefly  compiari 
of  kauri-trees ;  and  the  hills  on  which  this  tree  growf.  Pti 
when  cleared,  are  of  no  use  for  any  other  purjiosei,  brfi 
from  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground  and  from  thequlitj 
of  the  soil.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  u  iii- 
mense  tree  as  the  kauri  should  grow  in  a  soil  whm  ( 
scarcely  could  have  been  supposed  that  it  could  take  r»^. 
The  forests  on  the  hills  east  of  the  Plain  of  the  Wd>» 
contain  few  kauri-trees,  and  consist  chiefly  of  tofara:Poi!> 
carpus  totam),  rimu  (Dacrydium  ciipressinum ),  and  dv 
kinds,  and  in  these  parts  the  declivities  and  the  flat  W 
of  the  hills  could  be  converted  into  flelds. 

The  peninsula  which  terminates  with  Cape  CoWS* 
contains  two  harbmira.  That  on  the  west,  in  the  Gulf  » 
Shouraki,  is  called  Coromandel  or  Waiho  Harboar.  nai  I- 
25  miles  from  the  cape.  It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  ht^'f- 
adapted  for  small  than  large  vessels,  for,  owing  tothr-hsL- 
lowncss  of  the  water,  large  vessels  cannot  enter  farenonsi: 
to  be  eftectually  protected  against  the  swell  of  the  sea.  ».'- 
though  there  is  good  holding-ground.  On  the  ea$t  siit  '''■ 
the  peninsula  is  Mercury  Bay,  the  entrance  to  whii'n  :* 
rocky  and  difficult.  But'  the  harbour  itself  is  landlr^ i'Ci-J. 
and  liat  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  water,  which  in  the  rx- 
rows  shoals  to  four,  three,  and  two.  These  two  ha:N.«.iff 
are  much  \  isited  for  kauri-timber,  which  is  brought  di'wr. 
from  the  hills. 

Manukau  Harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  i-. 
as  already  observed,  separated  from  an  inlet  of  Wsitcnsi'.; 
Harbour  by  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  from  tb' 
of  Tamahi  by  another  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  ivM. 
It  is  a  fine  basin,  about  15  miles  long,  and  eight  brtfld  ; 
the  widest  part.  The  upper  part  is  shallow,  but  thi-rc  J-  ■ 
navigable  channel  for  small  craft  nearly  to  its  head.  "Py 
is  a  bar  before  the  entrance,  but  close  to  the  norlht'rn  V'a' 
is  a  deep  and  free  channel  about  three-quarters  of  a  ttj:- 
wide,  and  the  channel  between  the  heads  i<  de??  s'^ 
free  from  danger,  (hi  the  north  shoro,  at  a  place  'lA.'-t' 
Kara.igahawe,  there  is  a  safe  and  sheltered  harlMur.  :r  1 
in  this  part  there  aiv  fine  forests  containing  kauji-tinilyr; 
but  good  land  is  ojily  found  on  the  southern  shore.  .V. 
easy  portage  of  two  miles  and  a  half  leads  from  thp*cuth- 
em  shore  to  an  affluent  of  the  river  Waikato. 

The  country  extending  along  the  western  coast  sriitfr  rf 
Manukau,  as  far  ns  the  river  Mokau,  appears  to  ri*e  t.'  s 
higher  level  than  the  northern  districts  of  the  island.  "I"*  • 
shores  have  in  many  places  a  low  sandy  beach  :  in  i''''r> 
they  are  lined  by  sn'nd-hills :  but  there  are  also  large  !.'nr*? 
where  the  sea  w'ashes  the  base  of  steep  cliffs  eompostJ  ff 
I  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  For  some  miles  fioin  the 
\«,«a.\\\fc  tovYcftrj  *TSs*j\V,*-s«r5  twi  «^ns  of  fertility,  bein| 
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inobtly  overrun  b)'  a  carox,  or  a  stunted  vesrctation  of 
fera :  fovv  buslivs  or  trues  are  liiel  with,  except  in  the 
nuuu>ruu!i  nivinus,  which  have  n  luvtilu  soil,  and  wiiere 
there  are  a  iew  laiae  trvcd.  A  lew  iiiilea  I'lioni  the  sea 
the  country  rises  higher,  and  uoiitiiius  numerous  hills, 
who&e  declivities  arc  gradual,  and  partly  covered  with  fern 
and  flax,  and  partly  wooded,  'rhe  soil  of  this  tract  is 
rather  fertile,  especially  where  it  is  loaniy  or  the  mould 
rests  on  limestone ;  and  in  many  pails  there  are  planta- 
tions of  the  natives,  who  cultivate  the  common  plants  of 
the  island,  together  with  Indian  corn.  North  of  38"  S.  lat., 
the  lushest  portion  of  this  tract  does  not  appear  to  rise 
more  than  1500  or  2000  feet  above  the  sea-lcvul. aud  the  hills 
do  not  run  in  any  determinate  direction.  South  of  the  pa- 
rallel just  mentioned  they  take  the  shape  of  a  continuous 
ridge,  runninj^  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  rise  much  hicfher. 
Mount  Pirongia  rises  to  2428  feet,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  noilhem  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  southward  through  the  southern  districts  of  Eaheuno- 
maiiwe,  terminating  on  Cook*s  Strait.  Tliis  chain  is  called, 
in  its  northern  portion,  Rangitoto ;  in  the  centre,  Rua  Wa- 
hinc ;  and  towards  its  southern  extremity,  Tara-rua. 

There  are  three  harbours  between  Manukau  and  the 
mouth  of* the  Mokau  river.  The  most  northern  is  Wangaroa, 
which  is  a  long  inlet  with  a  bar  at  the  entrance,  in  which 
however  tliere  is  a  channel  with  12  feet  at  low-water. 
Smaller  vessels  find  good  anchorage  and  shelter  in  several 
coves  on  tiie  north  shore.  Several  small  vessels  from  Syd- 
ney, of  about  UO  tons  burthen,  visit  this  harbour  regularly 
for  salt  pork  and  iiax,  which  are  obtained  from  a  few  Eu- 
ropeans who  are  settled  here.  The  harbour  of  Aotia  is  a 
long  and  shallow  sstiiary  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  ad- 
mits only  schooners  of  16  tons  biuthen.  The  harbour  of 
Kawia  (near  SS'^  S.  lat.)  is  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island.  It  has  a  clear  entrance 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  with  two  fathoms  at  dead 
low-water  of  spring-tides.  The  tide  rises  12  feet.  The  best 
anchorage  is  along  the  northern  shore,  where  the  depth 
varies  from  live  to  eight  fathoms.  The  harbour  forms  an 
irregular  basin,  and  is  entered  by  two  rivers  which  descend 
from  the  high  hills  at  the  back  of  it ;  they  are  navigable 
for  boats  fur  some  miles  from  their  mouth.  In  all  these 
harbours  there  are  numerous  settlements  of  natives,  and 
Rome  of  fluropeans. 

The  river  Mokau  rises  in  the  Rangitoto  Mountains,  and 
runs  through  a  very  feiitle  and  moderately  hilly  district,  in 
which  the  natives  grow  potatoes,  maize,  melons,  taro,  and 
tobacco,  and  the  ilax-plant  covers  extensive  tracts.  The 
river  haa  a  bar  with  one  fathom  and  a  half  at  low-water, 
but  inside  the  mouth  it  in  three  fathoms  deep,  and  forms  a 
completely  sheltered  bivsin.  The  shores  south  of  the  river 
Mokau,  and  as  far  as  that  of  Waitera,  arc  elevated,  and 
consist  mostly  of  marl  and  a  stiff  blue  clay,  or  a  yellow 
sandstone,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  loam.  The 
country  above  them  is  undulating  and  overgrown  with 
feiiis,  among  which  are  numerous  groves  of  trees.  The 
.soil  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  the 
vegetation  extends  to  the  sea-shore.  The  country  farther 
inland  rises  in  low  hills  with  gentle  acclivities  and  lounded 
summits,  and  is  overgrown  with  large  trees.  It  is  stated 
to  be  fertile,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

Mount  Taranaki  or  Kgmont  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
projecting  headland,  and  is  about  20  miles  from  the  shore. 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  which  rises  HKii)  feet  above  the 
sca-Ievel  and  above  the  snow-line.  It  is  a  perfect  cone, 
from  the  base  of  which  the  country  slopes  slowly  towards 
the  sea  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  ;  and  on  the  cast  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  hilly  region,  which  extends  to  the 
Ilangitoto  chain  and  the  volcano  of  Tongariro.  The  coast 
forms  cliti's  of  moderate  height,  which  consist  of  a  yel- 
lowish sandy  loam,  with  a  rich  mould  on  the  top,  which 
increases  in  depth  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Near 
the  sea-shore  tlic  soil  is  light  and  intermixeil  with  sand. 
In  general  the  land  for  three  or  four  miles  from  the  coast 
is  open,  and  covered  with  veeetation,  especially  flax  and 
fern;  in  the  little  dales  lu.wever  there  are  groves  of  trees 
or  swamps  covered  with  bulrushes  and  reeds.  A  great 
number  of  streamlets  which  descend  from  Mount  Taranaki 
furrow  tliis  region,  and  form  small"  lagoons  at  short  dis- 
tances from  the  place  where  they  reach  the  sea.  The 
vegetation  is  veiy  rich  round  these  lagoons.  Three  miles 
from  the  sea  the  country  is  covered  with  a  low  shrubby 
forest ;  but  in  proceeding  farther  inland,  many  large  forest- 


trees,  especially  the  rimu-pine,  arc  intorapeised,  and  they 
increase  rapidly  in  number  until  ii  den^e  forest  eovms  ll.e 
whole  country,  which  is  aluioM  imift'iittrable  owinuf  io  llie 
numerous  creepers  and  tliorny  bushes  v. Inch  constitute  tl-e 
underwood. 

Mount  Tiu-anaki  is  the  western  extremity  of  a  vulcanic 
region,  which  traverses  the  island  of  Eaheinomauwc  from 
south-west  to  norih-east,  and  terminates  on  the  north-cnst 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Hay  of  Plenty.  The  country 
which  lies  east  of  Mount  Taranaki  has  not  been  exploreJ, 
and  it  is  not  kno'<vn  what  vestiges  of  vulcanic  action  are 
found  in  this  region.  Hut  the  Ilangitoto  Mountains  con- 
tain the  active  volcano  of  Tonn;aiiro  and  the  extinct  vol- 
cano of  Ruapahu.  North  of  the  tirst-nameil  peak  is  th(i 
lake  of  Taupo,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  volcanic 
formation,  frvmi  the  rents  of  which  numerous  hot -springs 
rise,  and  which  are  interspei-sed  with  mud  volcanoes.  To- 
wanls  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  a  large  cluster  of 
lakes,  some  of  them  filled  with  hot  water,  and  others  sur- 
rounded by  hot  springs  and  volcanic  rocks.  In  the  IJay  of 
Plenty  itself  is  the  island  of  Puhia-i-Wakaii,  or  AVhitc 
Island,  which  has  an  active  volcano. 

The  Rangitoto  Mountains  begin  on  the  north  with  Mount 
Pirongia,  above  mentioned,  and  extend  south  bv  cast  to 
the  peak  of  Tongariro,  and  then  south  to  that  of  Rviapahu. 
about  70  miles.  Their  general  elevation  probably  docs 
not  exceed  20<K)  feet  above  the  sea,  at  lea-st  not  north  of 
Tongariro.  This  summit  rises  to  C200  feet,  and  that  of 
Ruapahu  reaches  far  above  the  snow-line,  and  is  suppos.  d 
to  be  at  least  yOOO  feet  high.  Between  these  two  summits 
and  in  their  neighbourhood  the  range  appears  to  attain  its 
greatest  elevation.  But  these  mountains  occupy  a  com- 
paratively small  width,  hardly  more  than  four  or  uvc  miles, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  tiavellers  who  have 
crossed  them.  On  the  west  of  them  extends  a  hilly  region, 
whose  general  level  is  probably  less  than  llKX)  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  the  hills  upon  it  rise  about  5(M)  feet  higiier. 
On  the  cast  of  the  Ilangitoto  range  is  the  basin  of  the 
Waikato  river. 

The  Waikato  is  the  largest  river  in  Eahcinomauwe.  Its 
source  is  in  the  Ilangitoto  Mountains.  According  to  Mr. 
John  Arrowsmith's  most  recent  and  excellent  map,  it  rises 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  IMouiil  Tongariro,  in  a  small 
lake  called  Rotuaire,  which  is  170J  feel  above  the  sea,  or 
higherthan  the  Lake  of  Tlnin  in  Switzerland.  Hut  Dieffeii- 
bach  expressly  states  that  this-  river,  which  is  called 
Waikato  by  the  natives,  joins  the  principal  strcuni,  which 
comes  from  the  llua-pahu.  If  this  be  toe  case,  the  source 
of  the  Waikato  is  near  Si)"  30'  S.  lat.  Several  small  riveis 
join  it  before  it  falls  into  Lake  Taupo,  by  three  branches, 
of  which  the  largest  is  about  100  yai-ds  wide.  This  lake 
has  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest  length  from  south- 
south-west  to  north-north-east  is  about  :U>  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  2.'>.  The  banks  are  in  many  places  deeply 
indented.  Several  rivers  fall  into  the  lake  from  the  south, 
and  the  common  outlet  of  all  of  them  is  the  Waikato. 
The  lake  is  i:i')7  feet  above  the  sea-level  or  higher  than 
the  Ijike  of  Geneva.  Tlie  Waikato  river  leaves  the  lake 
at  its  most  north-eastern  extremity,  and  is  there  about  3(X) 
yarrls  wide,  and  very  deep.  It  runs  first  noith-cast,  but 
ai'terwards  in  a  general  nurih-north-east  direction,  until  it 
reaches  .77°  30'  S.  lat.,  when  it  turns  to  the  iiorth-wcst, 
and  is  joined  by  its  great  tributary  the  Waipa.  In  ap- 
proaching Manukau  Bay  it  turns  south-west,  and  l*alls  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  Waikato  probably  ex- 
ceeds 250  miles.  In  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  the 
navigation,  if  not  entirelj'  inteniipted,  is  rendered  difficult 
by  numerous  rapids.  The  mouth  of  this  river  does  not 
form  a  bay,  but  is  a  narrow  channel,  which  at  low  water 
only  vessels  of  about  30  tons  can  enter.  But  inside 
the  headlands  it  is  a  fidl  river,  and  when  the  tide  is 
in  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  about  40  or  sVl 
miles  to  the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Waipa. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Rangitoto  Mountains  north-west  of 
Lake  Taupo,  and  runs  above  UX)  miles,  of  whii-h  about 
00  miles  are  navigable  for  large  boats. 

The  uiiper  basin  of  the  Waikato,  or  that  Tihiv^h  sur- 
rounds LaKe  Taupo,  an<l  extends  south  of  it  to  th«  summits 
of  the  Tongariro  and  Ruapahu,  has  that  irroax-.iar  s.iTia-.-.- 
which  occurs  in  all  countries  which  liave  hirn  ■:■:■:. vti-i-  i 
by  volcanic  agencr.  High  and  nigeoi  h:".l>  trc  ,.-^-  ».•■ 
hike  on  the  north  and  west,  aud x\&4"-"s."Jtv.c.vc\t.s  •..■.~a.'  - 
dec\»  V!a\eri,  Vo  a.v\  *i\csa.WoTi  -s^rfAZ  \>fcVs*tr.  \>*>  -' 

"^ "._  ■-. 
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IGOO  Icc't.  The  hills  cast  of  the  lake  are  loss  nipged,  and 
have  ii  miK-li  nu)rc  gentle  ascent.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity ol'  the  lake  is  ;i  low  alluvial  plain,  about  13  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  triangular  shape.  On  both  sides  this 
flat  is  bounded  by  hills,  which  aie  broken  by  nairow 
i-Avines.  The  surface  of  a  great  part  of  this  region  is  bare 
or  scantily  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  but  where 
the  volcanic  rocks  have  been  so  far  decomposed  as  to  form 
a  mould  the  soil  is  fertile.  Tlie  hot  spruigs,  fumeroles, 
solfataras,  and  mud  volcanoes,  are  numerous.  From  some 
of  the  hot  springs  the  boiling-water  rises  seveiul  feet  high, 
as  in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland. 

Some  miles  north  of  Lake  Taupo  the  basin  of  the 
Waikato  assumes  a  different  aspect.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  broken  into  hillocks,  irregularly  dispersed  over 
the  plain,  which  is  perfectly  level.  All  these  hillocks  consist 
of  tufa  or  of  small  pumice-stones  cemented  together.  The 
level  ground  consists  of  the  same  materials,  and  as  it 
has  undergone  only  a  small  degree  of  decomposition,  the 
soil  is  poor  and  maintains  only  a  stunted  vegetation  of 
glass  and  fern.  Fai-ther  north  the  country  improves,  and 
the  hilly  surface  is  covered  with  wood,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  matai  (Dacrydium  matai)  and  totara  (Podocarpus 
totara).  North  of  this  woody  tract  the  surface  consists  of 
hills,  of  moderate  elevation,  of  tufa  and  small  pieces  of 
pumice-stone  loosely  cemented  together  by  volcanic 
ashes ;  but  the  vegetation  is  much  less  vigorous.  The 
liollows  on  the  hills  and  the  ravines  have  some  better  soil, 
and  are  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The  lower  and 
more  level  part  however  presents  a  dreary  aspect,  being 
clothed  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  fern  and  coarse  wiry 
grass,  with  here  ana  there  a  solitary  dragon-tree.  The 
pumice-stone  has  not  undergone  sufficient  decay  to  allow 
the  growth  of  anything  else. 

South  of  38°  S.  lat,  rises  a  hilly  range,  which  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Waikato  river  lon^tudinally  into  two 
basins,  of  which  the  eastern  is  drained  by  the  Waikato, 
and  the  western  by  the  Waipa.  This  hilly  range,  which 
is  called  Maunga  Tautari,  terminates  near  the  place  where 
the  Waikato  turns  westward.  The  lower  pail  of  the  basin 
of  this  river  is  stated  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  good 
land,  and  to  be  fit  for  every  kind  of  cultivation,  but  we 
have  no  particular  account  of  it.  It  will  however  soon  be 
cultivated,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  sepaiated 
from  the  river  Waiho  and  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  only  by  a 
gentle  swell  of  the  land,  on  which  a  few  hills  are  dispersed. 
Tlie  valley  of  the  Waipa,  the  largest  of  the  tributai-ies 
of  the  Waikato,  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  about  ItK)  miles  long, 
and  from  10  to  12  miles  wide.  The  upper  part  resembles 
in  some  degree  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Waikato, 
having  a  broken  and  imdulating  surface,  the  soil  of  which 
consists  chiefly  of  pumice-stone,  but  the  vegetation  is  more 
vigorous,  and  the  more  level  places  are  covered  with  fern  or 
coarse  grass  alternating  with  groves  of  the  kahikatea,  or 
swamp-pine.  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  is  a  perfect 
level,  which  slopes  gradually  towards  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Only  a  few  isolated  pyramidal  hills  of  volcanic  origin  are 
dispersed  over  it ;  they  consist  of  tufa  and  pumice-stone. 
The  soil  is  partly  alluvial  and  partly  volcanic,  and  con- 
sists of  a  stiff  clay  mixed  with  sand.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
would  produce  any  plant  which  would  bear  the  climate. 
It  is  destitute  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  some  groves, 
which  occur  in  the  depressions,  which  arc  generally 
swampy ;  but  the  river  runs  in  rather  a  deep  bed,  and 
never  rises  so  as  to  inundate  the  adjacent  country.  This 
fine  tract  is  sheltered  from  the  gales,  which  are  so  pre- 
valent on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  and  seems  to  be 
particularly  adapted  for  grain,  tobacco,  the  hop,  the  vine, 
and  the  mulberrj-tree. 

To  the  east  of  the  middle  basin  of  the  Waikato  lies  the 
table-land  of  Roturua,  so  called  from  the  largest  of  the 
numerous  lakes  which  aie  dispersed  over  its  surface.  It 
is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Waikato  by  a  range  of 
hills  running  nearly  north  and  south ;  its  top  is  barren 
and  thinly  covered  with  vegetation,  but  the  gorges  con- 
tain a  fertile  soil,  which  in  its  natural  state  is  covered 
■with  fern  and  shrubs,  and  yields  good  crops  of  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The  elevation  of  the  table-land  above 
the  sea-level  is  not  known,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
cold  which  is  experienced  there,  it  is  probably  not  much 
jes^  than  2()00  feet.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  most  of  the 
hula  rise  with  a  t'cnfJe  sJoue,  but  among  U\cm  aie  sevwiA 


conical  hills  consisting  oT  basaltic  lava ;  some  of  the  \u\m 
have  no  shrubs  or  trees,  but  most  of  them  are  man-  «  )« 
wooded.  Many  small  Jakes  are  interspersed  amon^  tlu-ie 
hills,  and  some  of  a  large  size.  The  J-jakv  of  K^jtuniah 
alwut  24  miles  in  circumference  and  nearly  circular. 
Near  it  there  are  many  hot  springs,  and  some  of  thrai 
close  to  its  banks.  From  some  of  the  openiogi  in  the 
ground  every  five  minutes  a  column  of  steam  and  wxttr, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  thr« 
or  four  feet.  Other  lakes  are  filled  with  warm  wafer,  sad 
in  some  of  them  the  thermometer  also  rises  to  95',  mif 
higher  than  the  air.  There  are  several  solfatanu,  or  toon 
of  pure  sulphur,  and  mud  volcanoes.  The  soil  conHstscfi 
black  mould  a  few  inches  thicl^  resting  on  a  subctra!iiiii 
of  pumice  gravel.  It  is  in  general  lierHt,  but  posKii£B  i 
considerable  degree  of  fedility.  The  country  is  (.«- 
paratively  well  inhabited. 

The  descent  from  the  table-land  to  the  low  tract  almt 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  hilly,  and  covered  vidk 
forests,  in  which  the  tawai  (Leiospermum  racemosoa, 
mirai  (Podocarpus  ferruginea),  and  hinau  (Klsocarpw 
hinau)  are  the  most  numerous.  The  soil  is  a  pumictoi 
gravel,  richly  mixed  with  vegetable  mould.  Some  ^ 
have  no  trees,  and  these  places  are  oversown  with  ftn. 
The  forest  terminates  abruptly,  where  the  flat  tract  «- 
tending  along  the  coast  begins ;  but  between  the  rumfi- 
cations  with  which  the  hills  terminate  are  many  tml 
and  swampy  valleys.  The  level  tract,  from  4  to  *8  mdti 
wide,  exhibits  a  vigorous  vegetation,  indicating  tkt 
richest  soil ;  the  chief  plants  are  flax,  fern,  and  veronica. 

On  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  harbour  of  Tauranga,  vhiek 
is  only  visited  by  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen.  ThcR  nt 
four  fathoms  of  water  over  the  bar,  the  channel  is  nolabmr 
1(X)  yards  in  breadth,  and,  owing  to  its  bending  at  a  iuf 
angle,  large  vessels  would  have  great  diflicuRy  in  erer- 
ing  it.  A  great  number  of  ptgs  are  exported;  tbtj 
are  mostly  brought  from  the  valley  of  the  river  TTtiho. 
to  be  sliipped  here.  Between  Tauranga  and  Kati-btfi 
which  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  it,  the  coast-lisii 
formed  by  several  large  islands,  which  in  struct urtni 
configuration  exactly  resemble  the  mainland,  but  at 
separated  from  it  by  narrow  channels.  Their  fertilin  i 
equal  to  tliat  of  the  low  tract  along  the  shore. 

In  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  island  of  Tuhua,'or  MajifV 
Island,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  consiab  i 
very  rugged  basaltic  rocks,  with  narrow  but  fertile  vailtn. 
It  is  inhabited  by  aliout  two  hundred  natives,  who  cuitink 
the  land,  and  occasionally  provide  passing  whalers  *t^ 

f)rovisions.  White  Island,  or  Puhia-i-Wakari,  is  small  ud 
ow ;  it  contains  an  active  volcano,  similar  to  S^om- 
boli,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur,  of  which 
several  cargoes  have  been  brought  to  Europte. 

Till  lately  it  was  generally  sup]x>sed  that  the  nxKl 
eastern  poilion  of  Eaheinomauwe,  or  the  lai^^e  peniiuala 
between  the  Bay  of  Plenty  and  Hawke's  Bay,  was  travenei 
by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  but  it  has  been  found  uOu 
no  mountains  are  visible  from  the  table-land  of  Rotumi. 
which  lies  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north-west,  and  a 
present  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  unexplorfti 
])0)iion  of  the  island  probably  does  not  differ  materially  in 
surface,  soil,  and  feilility  from  the  last-mentioned  talOe- 
land,  and  that  it  may  eventually  become  a  rich  countn. 
There  are  however  a  few  summits,  which  attain  a  errti 
elevation,  as  Mount  Edgecombe,  or  Putawaki,  situated  ncv 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  Mount  Iku^ 
rangui,  but  they  are  isolated,  and  not  connected  by  con- 
tinuous ranges.  The  coast-line  between  Cape  Rtuiavray, 
or  Te-Kahu,  and  Table  Cape,  or  Mahia,  has  numeruu^  in- 
dentations, but  they  are  all  open,  and  offer  no  shelter  thai 
can  be  depended  on,  except  when  the  wind  blows  off  the 
land.    The  same  is  stated  to  be  the  case  with  Hawhe's 

5f 0  portion  of  Eaheinomauwe  hitherto  described  can  Ur 

called  mountainous,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  though  there  Kt 

several  elevated  isolated  peaks,  which  have  been  noticed. 

But  the  most  southern  part  of  the  island  is  dei'idedly 

mountainous :  niountain-iunges  traverse  the  whole  countn 

south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Mata-mawi  on  the  eastern 

coast,  to  Cape  Egmont  on  the  western,  with  tlie  exception 

of  the  most  western  districts. 

The  eastern  half  of  this  region  is  unknown,  with  tlir 

1  exception  of  the  coast-line,  which,  from  Cape  Mata-uiawi, 

^  vd.\.vm\.«<i  «.\.  N^x«  mnieX  wMMv&ro.  ^iut  of  Hawke's  Iky,  trend* 
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soiilh-south-wost  io  Cape  Palliser.  or  Kawa-kawa,  a  dis- 
tance exceodinij  100  miles,  without  any  indentation  whicli 
offers  a  sholter  evon  for  small  ciait.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  hiirh  rocky  cliftV,  and  b«?hind  them  tlie  more  elevated 
country  is  covered  with  trees.  This  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a  hiirh  mountain-ransce  at  no  great  distance 
litnn  Ihe  sea  extending  over  the  whole  conntrj',  and  this 
supposition  is  supported  by  the  circimislance  that  not 
even  the  outlet  of  a  small  stream  occurs.  It  must  indeed 
be  an  inho^^pitablc  country,  for  it  is  said  that  there  are  not 
even  any  natives  there. 

Cape  Kawa-kawa  constitutes,  with  (^ape  Campbell,  the 
southern  entrance  of  Cook's  Strait.  West  of  the  cape  is  a 
wide  bay,  which  on  the  west  is  sheltered  by  the  high  lands 
terminating  with  Baring  Head,  or  Cape  Tonra-kira.  It  is 
open  to  all  winds  except  those  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
affords  no  safetv  or  good  anchorace.  It  is  appropriately 
called  Useless  fiav,  also  Palliser  Bay,  and  by  the  natives 
Wairapara.  At  tfie  innermost  recess  of  the  bay  is  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  the  Wairapara,  which  is  stated  to  drain 
a  wide  valley  which  extends  far  inland  between  mountain- 
langes,  but  we  have  no  descnption  of  it. 

West  of  this  bay  a  headland  projects  into  Cook's  Strait 
in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  two  chains  of  mounttuns,  which  terminate  at 
Ba^ng  Head  and  Cape  Terra-witi.  Between  these  rocky 
capes  a  small  bay  extends  northwards,  called  Port  Nichol- 
son. It  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  rocky  hills,  gene- 
rally covered  with  wood,  except  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour,  where  a  sandy  beach  occurs  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  "this  leads  to  the  alluvial  val- 
ley of  the  river  Hutt,  or  Eritonga,  which  is  surrounded  by 
steep  mountains,  and  extends  seven  miles  inland,  where 
the  hills  approach  each  other  and  form  the  gorge  of  the 
river.  This  tract  has  great  fertility.  Above  it  the  valley 
is  generally  nari-ow,  and  enclosed  by  steep  hills,  but  it 
widens  in  some  parts  to  a  mile,  and  in  others  the  hills 

.  furm  platforms  on  their  declivities,  which  are  fit  for  culti- 
vation ;  but  above  the  alluvial  tract  the  available  land  is 

:  of  small  extent.  The  hills  surrounding  Port  Nicholson 
are  furrowed  by  ravines,  in  which  the  natives  have  a  few 
plantations.  The  bay  extends  about  eight  miles  from  south 
to  north,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  hills  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  during  southern 
winds.  At  its  extremity  Cape  Te-ra-witi  bends  eastward 
in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and  thus  it  protects  the  western 

Crtion  of  the  bay  against  Uie  swell  and  winds.  Here  is 
.mbton  Harbour,  on  whicli  the  town  of  Wellington  is 
built.  It  has  good  holding-ground,  is  protected  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  offers  great  facility  for  discharging 
cargoes.  In  the  entrance  of  the  poit  is  a  small  reef,  called 
Barret's  reef;  but  there  are  no  dangers  except  those  arising 
from  a  sudden  shilt  of  the  wind,  which  frequently  occiu's 
while  working  in  between  the  reef  and  the  steep  eastern 
shore. 

The  two  mountain-ridges  which  enclose  Port  Nicholson 
and  the  valley  of  the  Kriton^a  unite  at  the  source  of  the 
river,  and  are  there  called  the  Tara-ma  range.  This  chain, 
consisting  of  several  ridges,  nms  south  and  north,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  elevated  peak  of  Rua-pahu,  where  the  Rangi- 
toto  Mountains  begin,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  tlieir 
northern  continuation.  The  rane:c  south  of  the  Rua-pahu 
is  broken  about  the  middle  by  the  river  Manawatu,  and 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  north  of  the  gorge  by  which 
the  river  escapes  is  called  the  Rua-Waliine  range.  The 
f^eological  structure  of  the  Tara-rua  Mountains  is  argil- 
laceous schist,  interrupted,  especially  on  the  western  side, 
by  bulky  and  irregular  dykes  of  red,  black,  and  greenish 
I^ydian  stone.  Sometimes  tltc  clay  is  more  quailzosc  and 
fCramilar,  and  forms  a  good  stone  for  building  purposes. 
These  mountains  apparently  do  not  rise  more  than  'MOO 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Their  external  figure  is  very 
uniform.  They  extend  in  longitudinal  ridces,  with  nan-ow 
crests  here  and  there  rising  to  a  somewhat  higher  sum- 
mit. In  many  places  they  are  overgrown  with  forest,  in 
others  the  woody  region  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  top. 
They  send  off  from  their  sides  short  ramifications,  which 
form  ravines  rather  than  valleys,  from  which  small  riveis 
flow  to  the  sea  or  the  lower  country.  As  these  rivers  flow- 
between  hills  which  give  them  many  tributaries,  the 
violent  rains  often  swell  them  Fuddcniy,  and  the  streamlet 
becomes  a  niountain-lorreiit.  It  then  overflows  the  allu- 
vial land  on  its  banks,  and  caiTJes  with  it  the  stems  of 


large  trees,  which  either  remain  fixed  in  its  bed,  or  are 
buried  near  the  sea-shore,  when  driven  back  and  left  dry 
by  the  tide.  Quantities  of  diiil-wood  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  Cook's  Strait. 

In  the  country  extending  from  the  Tara-nia  Mountains 
to  Cook's  Strait  the  southern  portion,  as  far  as  Paripari,  is 
filled  up  with  the  offsets  of  the  mountains.  At  the  last- 
mentioned  place  the  chain  begins  to  recede  from  the  sea- 
shore, increasing  its  distance  from  the  coast-line  as  it  runs 
north.  The  mountains  are  now  succeeded  by  a  belt  of 
low  sandy  hills,  commencing  at  high-water  mark  and 
widening  as  the  mountains  fall  back,  till,  at  the  Manawatu 
river,  the  sandy  belt  is  nine  miles  broad.  Where  this 
belt  is  traversed  by  rivers  there  arc  large  tracts  of  allurial 
soil,  cultivated  by  a  compaiatively  dense  native  population. 
The  river  Manawatu  takes  its  rise  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  Mount  Ruapahu,  and  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rua-Wahine  range,  soutliward,  in  a  valley  between  moun- 
tain-ridges, about  70  or  80  miles,  when  it  pierces  the  range 
through  a  cleft  by  turning  westward,  and  enters  the  lower 
country  along  Cook's  Strait.  As  with  all  the  riven  in 
Cook's  Strait,  the  force  of  the  current  is  not  strong  enough 
to  remove  the  sand  which  is  thrown  up  at  its  mouth  by 
the  south-westerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  and  its  depth 
over  the  bar  is  only  six  feet  at  low-water ;  the  tide  rises 
eight  feet.  The  breadth  at  the  mouth  is  about  300  yards 
at  half-tide.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  deepens  sufficiently 
to  admit  vessels  of  about  TA)  tons,  and  there  is  a  well  de- 
fined channel  with  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms: 
water  for  40  miles  up  the  stream.  The  native  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  country  near  Lake  Taupo  descend  this  river  with- 
their  canoes  to  Cook's  Strait.  Sand-hills  extend  along  the- 
banks  for  the  first  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  the  back: 
of  them  id  a  swampy  region,  through  which  it  winds  30 
miles  more,  being  bounded  throughout  this  distance  by  a 
belt  of  trees  about  100  yards  broad.  Beyond  this  the 
forests  spread  over  the  more  elevated  land  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  I'hrough  all  this  tract  the  river  is  sluggish, 
and  well  adapted  for  steamers.  This  description  applies- 
in  some  degree  to  the  country  which  extends  from  the- 
Manawatu  to  the  Wanganui  river. 

The  river  Wantranui  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the- 
volcanic  peak  of  Tongariro,  and  runs  with  numerous  wind- 
inors  to  Cook's  Strait.  The  mouth  is  more  thaif  half  a  mile- 
wide,  and  has  on  the  bar  eight  feet  of  water.  Vessels  oi" 
2[il)  tons  have  passed  over  it,  but  at  low-water  the  sea. 
breaks  across  the  bar.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  grows- 
<leei)er,  and  is  about  300  yai-ds  wide.  The  banks  are  here- 
low  and  sandy,  and  covered  with  drift-w-ood  and  pumice- 
stone,  which  the  river  brings  down  from  the  volcanic  region 
surrounding  its  source.  At  the  distance  of  some  miles  an 
extensive  flat  extends  along  the  banks,  which  is  bare  of 
timber  and  even  of  bushes,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  covered 
with  flax  and  feni ;  it  is  considered  well  adapted  for  grazing:. 
About  30  miles  from  the  mouth  the  river  flows  betweeni 
hills,  which  are  w-ell  wooded,  and  extend  to  the  base- 
of  Mount  Tongariro.  But  in  approaching  that  summit: 
the  country  is  again  more  open  and  flat,  though  inuclu 
broken.  The  natives  descend  the  Wanganui  in  their 
canoes  from  within  a  short  distance  of  its  source. 

The  coast  from  the  Wanganui  to  Cape  Egmont  present* 
a  cliff  of  moderate  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  Ice- 
land extends  in  a  level  plain,  which  rises  gradually  to  the* 
base  of  Mount  Taranaki.  Near  the  sea,  and  some  ini<«* 
inland,  this  tract  is  without  trees  or  bushes,  overgroww 
with  fern  and  flax ;  it  appears  to  be  fit  for  agricurtttP»| 
purposes  or  grazing.  Farther  inland  the  i^lain  is  coveted 
with  forests,,  whose  vigorous  growth  shows  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  rivers  which  drain  this  region  descend  i'rota 
Mount  Taranaki,  or  from  the  hilly  tract  which  nins  fro"™ 
that  summit  towai-ds  Mount  Tongariro.  On  these  riven* 
there  are  numerous  native  settlements. 

Respectinsr  the  «oi7  of  New  Zealand,  the  alluvial  tract*, 
where  heavily  timbered  and  with  a  dry  soil,  are  very  fertile" . 
and  yield  good  returns,  but  the  labour  of  the  cUaiin?  i= 


with  fern,  or  the  flax  is  found  on  drv  ground,  the  soil    ' 
only  of  middling  quality  :  but  where  the  fern  i>  >V.«'i<-  *  ' 
soil  is  bad.    The  viooded  slopes  of  tbo  nwur/.a: 
generally  a  good  soil,  but  the  t W  c«»iv  -  "^'^  '==''' 
adherus\o  \Y\eu  «\.«e^  «ad«a  u  ociK  sa-fv^'t^^' 
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roots  of  the  trees,  which  spread  themselves  over  the  ground 
like  a  fabric  of  net-work.  When  these  are  removed,  the 
heavy  rains  wash  down  the  vejjetable  deposits,  and  lay 
bare  the  sterile  substratum  of  rook  or  clay.  Where  the 
sides  of  the  mouutiuns  are  formed  in  terraces,  the  vegetable 
earth  i.s  not  bubjecl  to  be  washed  down,  and  it  generally 
yields  good  crops.  The  natives  in  most  cases  have  esta- 
blished their  plantations  in  the  alluvial  valleys  or  in  such 
terraces.  In  the  volcanic  regions,  the  quality  of  the  soil 
depends  on  the  degree  of  decomposition  whicli  the  surface 
of  the  volcanic  matter  has  undergone. 

Cook's  Sirait,  which  separates  Eaheinomauwe  from 
Tavai  Poenammoo,  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  lies  from 
south  by  east  to  north  by  west.  xVt  its  southern  entrance,  be- 
tween L'ape  Kawakawa  m  Eaheinomauwe,  and  Cape  Camp- 
bell in  Tavai  Poenammoo,  it  i»  about  50  miles  wide ;  but  the 
promontories  which  foira its  northern  entrance,  Ca|je  Fare- 
well in  Tavai  Poenammoo,  and  Cape  Egmont  in  Eaheino- 
mauwe, are  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
At  the  narrowest  part,  opposite  Cape  Tc-ra-witi,  the  strait 
is  not  quite  'M  miles  across.  The  tide  runs  from  the  south 
at  the  rate  of  live  knots  an  hour,  during  spring-tides.  The 
prevailing  winds  near  the  southern  entrance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  are  from  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
ollen  increase  to  heavy  gales,  augmenting  the  msh  of  water 
through  the  straits,  and  making  considerable  inroads  on 
the  coast.  In  the  northern  and  wide  portions  of  the  strait 
the  prevailing  winds  all  the  year  round  blow  from  the 
north-west  and  south-west,  and  cause  a  heavy  swell  to  set 
against  the  shores  of  Eaheinomauwe,  between  the  island 
of  Kapiti  and  Cape  Egmont.  This  C9ast  has  no  harbours, 
and  as  the  sea  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  is 
shallow,  vessels  are  obliged  to  keep  a  good  oi&ng. 
The  island  of  Kapiti,  called  by  Cook  the  Island  of  Entry, 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  islands  of  the  strait.  It 
is  about  23  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  rising  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  600 
feet.  These  hills  descend  abruptly  tc  the  westward  and 
eastward,  but  at  the  southern  extremity  they  are  low  and 
undulating.  At  the  north-eastern  point  is  an  extensive 
alluvium,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  middle.  A  great  portion  of 
the  island  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and  produces  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  turnips,  and  Indian  corn.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  extenrfirve  whale  fishery.  To  the  east  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Kapiti  are  three  small  islands,  which,  toge- 
ther with  Kapiti,  form  a  roadstead,  which  is  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  north-west  winds  by  Kapiti,  and  from  the 
south-east  winds  by  the  three  islets,  and  affords  a  safe  an- 
chorage for  vessels. 

ClinuUe. — The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  frequently 
compared  with  that  of  Grt-at  Hritain,  and  certainly  there 
is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  as 
respects  the  frecjuent  changes  of  the  weather,  the  moderate 
h.eat  and  cold,  and  the  limited  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  limited  daily  range  of  the  thermometer,  and 
the  slow  pa-ssage  from  heal  to  cold,  and  rice  verm,  at  the 
change  of  the  seasons.  All  these  peculiarities  are  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  insular  position  of 
both  countries;  but  they  are  more  distinctly  marked  in 
New  Zealand  tiian  in  Great  Britain,  because  Great  Britain 
is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  its  climate  must  be  aflected  by  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther which  take  place  on  this  continent,  but  no  country 
of  any  extent  is  near  enough  to  New  Zealand  to  alfect  it's 
climate. 

There  is  another  similarity  between  the  two  countries. 
Those  parts  of  Eaheinomauwe  which  are  nearest  to  the  eqiia- 
t  or  are  only  hills,  no  eminence  probably  being  found  north  of 
;iH"  S.  hit.  which  exceeds  1500  feet,  and  these  parts  may 
be  compared  with  the  south-eastern  and  central  districts  of 
Kn<iland ;  but  those  parts  of  the  island  which  lie  nearer 
to  the  pole  rise  into  mountains,  which  however,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  peaks,  do  not  much  exceed  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  England. 
But  in  E9.heinomauwe  the  hilly  portion  of  the  island  is 
very  narrow,  whilst  tiie  mountainous  partis  of  considerable 
width.  In  England,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  This  diifer- 
tMice  in  the  conformation  of  tlie  northern  and  southern 
<listrict.j  of  Eaheinomauwe.  combined  with  the  dift'erence 
r)f  their  geographical  position,  must  of  course  considerably 
atfect  the  climate  of  these  two  portions  of  the  island. 
We  niv  in  posufsslon  of  inetereological  observations  made 


Nicholson ;  and  though  these  observations  have  onWbt«a 
carried  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  therefore  canrnA  t^ 
considered  as  conveying  exact  information  r  .Loingthe 
climate  of  these  places,  we  add  the  Fe&u]t&,  as  tLej  ia 
better  adapted  to  give  a  notion  of  the  climate  of  the  t«s 
ditl'erent  portions  of  the  island,  than  the  ob>ervatioci  ,d 
hasty  travellers. 

Mean  of  Monthly  and  Annual  Temperature  at  AuciuMJ, 
I'Vellington,  and  London. 
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If  we  consider  that  the  difference  of  latitude  behm 
London  and  Auckland  is  only  14°  40',  and  that  of  the  nidi 
annual  temperatures  is  9°  56',  it  appears  that  the  cliaiutf 
Eaheinomauwe  is  rather  warmer  than  could  be  expaeitd. 
Looking  at  the  seasons,  it  is  found  that  the  cliiMSt  ci 
I..on(lon  is  more  influenced  by  the  vicinity  of  the  cottiiA 
in  winter  than  in  summer ;   for  in  summer  the  diffutw 
amounts  only  to  5°  5',  while  in  winter   it  is  13'  7.  TW 
temperature  of  the  air  is  more  equable  at  Auckland  tia 
at  London ;   aa  at  Auckland  the  difference  between  tk 
hottest  and  coldest  months  is  not  more  than  19"  8'.  udt 
London  it  Ls  26"  6'.    Dieflenbach  says,  •  The  place  wlsA 
in  our  northern  hemisphere  corresponds  in  its  mean  ZTJisai 
temperature  to  Auckland  is  Montpeilier  (43*  30'N'.  i«., 
but  ni  the  last  place  the  difference  between  the  hoJlat  »nd 
coldest  month  is  08".    The  heat  of  the  wamiejii  month  in 
Auckland  corresponds  to  that  of  the  warmest  metrth  « 
"Vienna  (48°  12'  N.  lat.),  but  its  coldest  month  is  some^«Clt 
below  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  of  Lisiioa 
(38"  43'  N.  lat.).'    The  daily  range  of  the  thermomeltrr  ". 
the  coast  frequently  does  not  amount  to  more  than  4',  wd 
probably  it  never  exceeds  8° ;   but  on  the  table-land  fat- 
rounding  Lake  Taupo,  which  ma^  be  considered  as  LiOU 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  sometimes  amounts  to  2j".  »3i 
in  these  parts  the  ponds  and  swamps  arc  sometimes  covtrni 
with  ice  about  half  an  inch  thick.     Ou  the  coast  fri»i  u 
never    experienced :    the   thermometer    never    de»cvndi 
below  30".    On  the  table-land  the  trees  shed  their  ieavw 
in  winter ;    but  along  the  whole  coast  the  natives  p.ini 
their  potatoes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  forest  i» 
always  green.    Dieifenbach  says  that  the  western  coast  u 
w  armer  than  the  eastern. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  very  humid.  In  ten 
months  (from  April,  1841,  to  February,  1842^  there  u'\ 
34-49  inches  of  rain  in  Wtliin^on.  In  London  tlie  hum 
annual  cmantity  of  rain  is  24-lOinches,  but  in  some  distiiits 
in  the  West  of  England  double  that  quantity  falls.  Diettin- 
baeh  tliinks  that  more  rain  falls  at  Auckland  than  at  act 
other  part  of  the  coast,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  u.irri>v'- 
ness  of  the  island  near  that  place.  But  the  meteoroioirii'ai 
observations  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  work  show  thAt 
the  number  of  fine  days  is  197  in  the  year,  and  that '»  ci;- 
tainlj  a  verj^  fair  proportion.  Dews  are  frequent,  and  jar- 
ticulariy  heavy  during  the  winter  montlis.  Fogs  aw  is.t 
on  the  sea-coast,  owing  to  the  brisk  winds,  which  hanJiv 


.    ever  ceiise  to  blow :  but  in  tlie  interior  they  rwt  upun  ilii- 

"ft  Auckland  in  Hauraki  Gulf,  and  "at  WeWvngtou  m  ¥v.«\.\VaWa  «v\<i.\\a.\c\wi\iri«,'*>vKA,\l  Ihcf  are  di;>peiled  by  the  »bu 
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or  driven  away  by  the  winds.  This  abundant  moisture 
renders  vegetation  so  vigorous,  that  it  covers  even  the 
rocks  where  only  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  found : 

■  it  is  uot  injurious  to  health,  as  the  country  is  generally  so 
well  drained  that  swamps  are  comparatively  rare  and  of 
small  extent ;  besides,  it  feeds  the  numerous  streams  and 
rivulets,  which  render  the  isl&nd  one  of  the  best-watered 

'  countries  on  the  globe.  Rain  falls  in  New  Zealand  in  all 
months  of  the  year,  but  the  laj-gest  quantity  falls  in  winter 

"^  atid  spring. 

Every  part  of  New  Zealand  seems  to  be  su^ct  to  al- 
most continual  winds  and  to  heavy  gales.    The  winds 

■  blow  either  from  north  and  north-west  or  from  south  and 
south-east.  In  1841  it  blew  from  the  north  and  north-west 
for  213  days,  and  from  the  south  or  south-west  for  119  days. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  wind  is  most  violent,  as  they 
blow  from  both  quarters  with  great  force.  During  the 
winter  months  the  north-west  wind  prevails,  but  when  the 
sun  has  a  southern  declination  soutnerly  winds  are  most 
general.  But  in  Cook's  Strait,  which  is  nearly  enclosed 
"by  high  mountains,  the  direction  of  the  wind  changes  so 
frequently  and  suddenly,  that  no  two  puifs  follow  each 
other  from  the  same  quarter,  and  the  nearer  the  shore 
the  more  this  is  felt. 

At  Auckland,  and  in  general  on  the  northern  narrow 
peninsula,  south-west  and  west  winds  prevail.  They  gene- 
rally commence  about  ten  o'clock  in  tne  morning,  and  in- 
crease gradually  almost  to  a  smart  gale,  but  subside  at 
sunset  intoa  calm.  Easterly  gales  generally  occur  at  the  full 
atiid  change  of  the  moon,  and  continue  for  two  and  some- 
times for  three  days.  In  the  winter  months  they  sweep 
'with  great  violence  over  the  more  exposed  part  of  the 
country.  Tliese  wind.*  nearly  always  bring  heavy  rains. 
Noi-therly  winds  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  seasons  are  not  very  distinctly  marked.  At  Wel- 
lington the  fair  season  commences  m  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  continues  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  wea- 
thtsr  is  agreeably  warm :  showers  fall  frequently,  but  they 
3J'e  sliort :  and  the  winds,  usiuilly  blowing  from  the  soulh- 
'west.  rarely  become  gales.  After  the  middle  of  A])ril  the 
iireather  is  more  variable,  tlie  winds  increase  in  force,  and 
the  showers  are  heavier  and  last  longer.  Tlie  air  be- 
comes chilly.  This  weather  continues  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  when  the  bad  or  tempestuous  sea-son  bcgink    Heavy 

-  rains  occur  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  they  continue  for 
'  many  days  together:  the  wind  is  almost  a  constant  gale, 
1^  and  oden  blows  with  the  strength  of  a  hurricaii-.\  At 
'  Auckland  the  fair  season  lasts  from  October  to  April  and 

even  May.     It  is  regularly  interrupted  by  the  heavy  rains 
:  which  occur  at  the  "full  and  change  of  tlie  moon,  and  arc 

-  attended  by  gales,  and  irregularly  by  squalls  and  showers, 
r-  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  showers  are  frequent, 
:  aiid  the  westerly  v.iiids  blow  with  considerable  force.    In 

December  and  January  regular  land  and  sea  breezes  are  ex- 
perienced. The  sea-breeze  sets  in  from  the  north-cast  in  the 
forenoon,  and  veers  to  the  south  is  the  evening.  ThunJer- 
sforms  are  frequent  in  August,  and  sometimes  heavy. 

ISarthqtiakes  have  been  experienced  at  several  places, 
but  the  stiocks  have  always  been  slight,  and  have  caused 
no  damage. 

Produrtiunn. — ^Two  plants  were  cultivated  by  the  natives 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  taro  'Cu- 
ladium  escitlciitum)  and  the  kumeia,  or  sweet  potato 
(Cnnvolvolus  batata,.  Among  the  fniit-trces,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Arcca  napida,  of  which  the  undeveloped 
plait«d  leaves,  or  the  heart,  are  eaten,  and  the  leaves  are 
Ubcd  in  roofing  the  houses.  The  leaves  of  the  Piyer  rx- 
cehiiin  are  used  as  tea.  Some  shrubs  bear  berries,  which 
arc  much  liked  by  the  natives,  especially  the  SuhuMni  la- 
ciniatum  and  the  elderberry-tree  (Cormria  suriiieiitusa), 
whose  leaves  however  contain  an  acrid  poison,  which  pro- 
duces violent  symptoms  if  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with 
forests.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  perhaps  in 
no  part  of  the  globe  do  they  attain  a  larger  size  and  exhibit 
a  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  iuimidityof  the  atmosphere.  Tlierc  are  eleven  species 
of  C"7j//rw  and  T'i.vi(h-e/;  and  they  produce  the  most  vr.lu- 
ablc  timber.  Among  them  !■*  only  one  coniferous  tree, the 
kauri  \Dainmora  uHstralii-,  whose  timber  is  so  higiily 
pri/cd  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to 
Europeans  to  visit  the  island.    It  is  however  only  found  on 


the  northern  peninsula:  its  limits  on  the  western  shore  arc 
the  harbour  of  Manukau.  and  on  the  eastern  the  binall  river 
Kati-kati  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  Tlie  other  trees  of  the 
pine  tribe  are,  tanekaha  '^Phyllochidui  trichomuiioidi's), 
miro  (Pod')carpiis/eiTH^inca\\.o\a.TSL  {PadocarpuK  lotara), 
mai  (Dacrydium  mai),  kawaka  (i'(/rr//f//Mffj  jilumosum,, 
kakikatea  {^Dacrydium  ercelsum  ,  rimu  {Dacrydium  vu- 
prcssinum),  hutu  i  P/iy Hoc f adus  hul it),  a,  dwaxt  jJacrydiuin, 
and  another  Podocarpus.  Other  very  useful  timber-trees  arc 
Leioxpermum  racemosum,  some  kinds  of  Leptospi'iiuum 
and  MetrosklcTos,  the  Kiiightia  excclsa,  Laurus  iur.iiri 
andLaurus  iutca,  and  Vitex  litoralis.  None  of  these  trees 
however  have  hitherto  yielded  timber  for  exportation. 

Three  other  kinds  of  plants  deserve  to  be  noticed :  the 
fems,  the  P/tormium  tenax,  and  the  raupu.  Tliere  are  1)4 
species  of  fems  in  the  island,  and  some  attain  the  size  of 
trees.  The  Cyuthea  dealbata,  the  highest,  is  sometimes 
40  feet  in  length.  One  species,  the  Pteris  esculenta,  has  a 
root  which  was  formerly  much  used  as  food  by  the  natives ; 
but  since  the  cultivation  of  several  other  plants  has  been 
introduced  by  Europeans,  it  is  only  used  to  feed  pigs, 
which  quickly  fatten  on  it.  The  Phnnnium  taiax,  or 
tlax,  covers  many  extensive  plains;  it  grows  on  moun- 
tains and  in  swamps.  It  was  formerly  used  by  the  na- 
tives to  make  clothing,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
flax  obtained  from  it  were  exported ;  but  since  the  de- 
mand for  provisions  by  the  vessels  which  visit  the  island 
lias  increased  the  value  of  labour,  the  natives  have  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  prepare  this  article  for  the  market.  Many 
swamjis  are  overgrown  with  a  kind  of  bulrush  called 
ra'.ipu  I'Typ/ia  aiigusti/olnn,  which  is  a  useful  building- 
material  for  the  natives,  who  make  the  walls  and  loofs  of 
their  houses  of  them,  which  they  tie  together  in  bundles 
with  a  climbing  fern :  these  houses  and  roofs  arc  impenti- 
trablc  to  rain. 

The  most  important  of  the  plants  introduced  by  Euro- 
peans is  the  potato,  which  is  extensively  used  by  the 
natives,  partly  for  food  and  partly  for  exportation :  every 
vessel  that  touches  at  the  island  takes  large  quantities  ol 
them.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Indian  corn,  which  is 
grown  everywhere,  and  in  the  northern  district  forms  an 
article  of  export.  U'heat  v.us  introduced  by  the  mission- 
aries about  2U  years  ago,  and  its  cultivatioa  begins  to 
spread.  Other  grains  are  not  grown,  but  it  is t nought  that 
all  of  those  which  are  cultivated  in  Europe  may  be  grown, 
lice  not  excepted.  Turnips  are  very  extensively  cultivated. 
They  are  dried  in  the  oven,  wind,  or  sun,  and  they  keep 
fur  a  long  time.  The  other  vegetables  are  pumpkins, 
shallots,  onions,  garlic,  beet-root,  endive,  celeiy,  leeks, 
puiblain,  radishes,  Spanish  radish,  Spanish  onions,  cali- 
bages,  broccoli,  ailiuliokcs,  cucumbers,  capsicums.  Chili 
pepper,  and  mustard.  Tlie  fruit-trees  of  Europe  have  also 
been  planted  in  Ealieinomauwe,  and  most  of  them  succeed 
very  well,  especially  in  the  northern  districts,  as  pome 
granates,  iigs,  quinces,  uectavincs,  peaches,  apples,  ])ears, 
vines,  olives,  raspbcrriesv>tiawberrics,  and  Cape  gooseberries. 
Some  attempts  nave  been  made  to  introduce  the  fruits  of 
India,  but  without  success.  Tlie  bananas  and  mango-trees 
do  not  flower.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  at  several  places  1  >y 
the  natives  for  their  own  consumption,  and  the  sugar-cane 
succeeds  very  well  at  Hokianga. 

Tlie  dog,  a  smaller  variety  of  the  Australian  dingo,  cx- 
lAeA  here  at  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  is  still, 
though  rarely,  met  with,  as  almost  the  whole  race  of  the 
island  has  become  a- mongrel  lueed.  This  was  the  only 
domestic  animal  at  that  tune.  The  white  settlers  have 
introduced  the  horse,  cow,  :iss.  sheep,  and  pig.  Pigs  are 
very  numerous :  they  arc  easily  fed  and  fattened  on  the 
fern-root.  The  other  animals  are  not  yet  numerous 
though  they  succeed  pretty  well,  except  sheep,  for  which 
the  climate  and  soil  appr-sir  to  be  too  wet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tracts.  No  wild  animals  are  found  in 
Eahcinoinauwe,  with  the  exception  of  a  kind  of  Kit,  cillod 
Myst  lie  ilia  tiifn  iriifuta  by  (.irny.  Formerly  a  native  istt, 
which  wiis  eaten  by  the  aborigines,  was  very  common,  br.t 
it  ha-i  been  nearly  exterminated  by  the  European  ra;.  iird 
is  now  only  found  on  the  table-land  of  Roturua. 

The  sea  contains  four  kinds  of  seals:  the  btVt t •'-",."- " 
seal  ' /V/Wfi /•■■J/*/;/'.'.  Linn.);  the  sea-lion   0'.;r...  •  ; 

the  sea-liciir  vO/i'//(«  Urgina);  and  Iho  :i::->c.il      "    ' 
priofi/s  I'lfinuM'':.     Their  great  imuilvr.  a  • .';  \.v:    .;.  .'."^ 
of  taking  them, fiwl  ftttt»t\e4  Y.\\tcy<".-.>  \    \.  ^  -^  ••  ■ 
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t)tit  thoy  have  nearly  exterminated  these  animals,  and 
about  20  years  ago  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  eight  kinds  of  whales, 
the  sperm-whale  {Phi/seter  macrocephalus) ;  the  hump- 
hack  (Baleena  gibbnsa) ;  the  iln-back  (^Baleena  physaJux) ; 
the  pike-headed  h9\xna.{BaleP7ia  Boops)  \  the  larpe-lipped 
whale  {Balceno})lerus  viusculus) ;  the  tohora,  or  right  whale 
(Baktrna  antipodum.  Gray) ;  and  the  razor-back.  When 
the  seal  fishery  began  to  fail,  the  Europeans  directed  their 
industry  to  the  whale-fishery,  and  with  great  success.  This 
fishery  is  carried  on  partly  in  Cooks  Strait  and  partly 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Eaheinomauwe.  The  number 
of  whales  taken  annually  by  the  eight  establishments  in 
Cook's  Strait  is,  according  to  DiefFenbach,  12U,  and  as  each 
whale  on  an  average  yields  six  imperial  tuns  of  oil,  the 
aggregate  makes  720  tuns,  each  of  which  sells  in  the 
London  market  for  27/.  The  value  of  the  oil  therefore  is 
about  20,000/.,  to  which  sum  3000/.  must  be  added  for  the 
whalebone.  Dieffenbach  however  observes,  that  the  fishery 
has  been  decreasing  for  some  time,  because  only  the  females 
approach  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  and 
rearing  their  young,  and  the  whalers  kill  the  calves  in  order 
to  capture  the  mother  or  else  kill  her  during  geatation. 
Thus  the  number  of  whales  has  greatly  decreased  on  the 
whaling-ground,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  chiefly  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  coast.  Even  on  the  whaling-ground  the  success  of  the 
whalers  was  so  small  in  1842,  that  most  of  them  have 
left  it,  and  directed  their  views  to  the  north-western  coast 
of  North  America.  There  are  also  the  New  Zealand  dol- 
phin {Delphinus  Zelandiie) ;  the  grampus  or  killer  (,Del- 
phinus  Oreo). 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dieffenbach's  work  on  New 
Zealand,  84  species  of  birds  are  enumerated.  The  most 
remarkable  is  the  kiwi  of  the  natives  {Apten/x  australis), 
a  struthious  bird,  unable  to  fly  on  account  of  its  want  of 
wings,  instead  of  which  it  is  provided  with  flappers.  It  is 
however  very  rare.  There  are  92  species  offish,  of  which 
some  are  in  great  abundance.  A  species  of  shark  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  visits  some  districts  of  the  eastern 
coasts  in  great  numoers,  and  is  taken  by  the  natives,  who 
consider  its  flesh  a  delicacy.  Eels  are  very  numerous  in 
the  lakes  of  the  interior.  There  are  no  snakes,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  land-turtles.  Iguanas  were  formerly 
found,  but  it  is  supposed  that  at  present  they  do  not  exist. 
Shell-fish  are  very  numerous,  and  formerly  they  consti- 
tuted an  important  article  of  food.  Like  the  shells 
found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  southern  ocean,  many  of 
them  are  of  a  larger  size  and  brighter  colours  than  the 
species  found  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  seas  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  Dieft'enbach's  work  240  species 
are  enumerated.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
metals.  Gold  and  silver  have  not  been  found :  but  DiefFen- 
bach states  that  from  the  island  of  Otea,  or  Great  Barrier 
Island,  which  is  north  of  Cape  Colville  before  the  entrance 
of  Shouraki  Gulf,  he  obtained  specimens  of  a  copper-ore, 
fcome.  of  which  contained  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  copper. 
Iron-ore  is  said  to  exist  at  several  places ;  coal  has  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hokian^a  and  at  some 
uther  places,  and  also  in  Tasman's  Bay  in  the  island  of 
Tavai  Poenammoo.  Thick  layers  of  lignite  are  observed 
in  the  cliffs  which  skirt  the  western  and  eastern  coasts,  but 
especially  in  the  former.  Limestone  is  found  on  the  west 
ciiast,  especially  on  the  deeper  inlets,  and  some  limestone 
rocks  would  yield  marble.  Indurated  scoriie  and  some 
kind  of  sandstone  are  fit  for  building  materials.  Slates  are 
met  with  in  many  places.  Immense  quantities  of  sulphur 
could  be  collected  in  the  volcanic  region. 

Population  and  Inhabitants. — ^The  population  is  com- 
posed of  European  settlers  and  of  the  native  tribes.  The 
natives  call  themselves  mnori  (aborigines),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  foreigners,  or  pakea.  Their  number, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate  of  Dieffenbach,  is  about 
]15,(HK).  The  most  intelligent  travellers  are  of  opinion 
that  there  were  originally  two  different  races,  which  be- 
came mixed,  and  thus  many  varieties  have  been  produced, 
which  may  however  be  generally  distinguished  by  dif- 
ference in  the  structure  of  their  body.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  most  numerous  race  aro  generally  tall,  muscular, 
and  well  proportioned,  and  do  not  vary  in  size  as  much  as 
Europeans  do.  The  form  of  the  cranium  approaches  that 
ot  the  European :  in  general  however  it  may  be  said  to 


be  of  longer  dimensions  from  the  forehead  to  the  ocv^pol 
Tlie  forehead  is  high,  but  not  very  full  in  the  tempurL 
regions.  Tlie  coronal  ridge  is  ample,  and  there  ife  n>i  o 
ronal  suture.  The  occiput  is  fully  developed.  Tlni- 
colour  is  a  light  clear  brown,  varying  verj-  much  inshad^, 
in  some  persons  it  is  lighter  than  that  of  a  native  of  '.hr 
south  of  France.  The  nose  is  straight  and  well  iJtt^.1. 
often  aquiline ;  the  mouth  generally  lai^e,  and  the  V.y- ;-. 
many  persons  thicker  than  those  of  Europeans.  Th*  la:: 
is  generally  black,  and  lank  or  slightly  cur\-ed.  Tht-  trt».': 
are  white,  even,  regular,  and  last  to  old  age.  The  tiaa 
and  feet  are  well  proportioned.  The  features  tx  ia  rt- 
neral  prominent,  but  regular.  The  other  net  n  is. 
tinguished  by  a  less  regularly  shaped  cranium,  vhich  a 
rather  more  compressed  on  the  sides,  by  full  and  Ivit 
features,  prominent  cheek-bones,  full  lips,  small  oa 
coarse  hair,  which  is  curly,  but  not  wooUv,  a  mi, 
deeper  colour  oT  the  skin,  and  a  short  and  rather  il1-fn- 
portioned  figure.  But  in  all  tribes,  and  in  all  pirn 
these  two  races  are  mixed  together,  and  there  isoodii- 
tinction  made  between  them. 

Though  there  arc  reasons  for  considering  the  nativdit 
derived  from  two  different  races,  this  fact  is  not  supported^ 
the  language,  which  is  derived  from  one  stock,  and  difn 
very  little  from  that  spoken  in  the  Society  and  Sanhnck 
Islands.  The  difference  between  the  language  in  nxia 
these  three  groups  is  less  than  that  existing  betvKnte 
Dutch  and  German,  as  a  native  of  Taliiti  on  arriTin;  n 
New  Zealand  immediately  understood  what  was  uid  h 
the  natives,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Gennu  vi 
Dutch  with  respect  to  one  another.  It  is  a  well-estibiidie^ 
fact  that  this  language  is  derived  from  the  same  stock  «d 
the  Malay  language,  but  that  of  the  Malays  has  l«i 
greatly  enriched  by  foreign  words  from  the  Smsei, 
Arabic,  &c.,  whilst  that  of  New  Zealand  presentiJ  m 
originality  until  the  missionaries  and  other  Europeis  a- 
troduced  new  ideas  and  new  signs  for  them. 

When  the  voyages  of  Cook  first  made  us  acqiuiod 
with  New  Zealand,  the  inhabitants  were  considerHl  tk 
most  civilized  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  fl  it 
Pacific.    They  derived  their  food  from  plants  whidt^ 
cultivated,  lived  in  houses  constructed  so  as  to  jMUd 
them  against  rain  and  the  weather,  were  possessed  o(kfi 
war-canoes,  and  wore  more  clothing  than  the  pe<jp!*  b 
the  other  islands.    But  they  were  divided  into  manv  trim 
which  were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another,    thiitit 
NewZealanden  had  not  been  united  in  one  political  h>^. 
was  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  numerous  i>olatedut 
steep  hills,  which  aftbrded  to  the  sinsrle  tribes  piarBit 
refuge,  in  which  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence.   On  such  hills  they  built  villages,  which  were  loA- 
fied  with  palisadoes  and  ditches,  and  to  these  small  for- 
tresses they  retired  when  attacked  by  an  enemy.   Thtie 
foriressos  were  called  pahf.    Their  wars  were  carried  ta 
with  great  cruelty,  and  they  eat  their  enemies  who  fell  in 
battle,  and    themselves  killed    and   eat   their  pris^nm. 
Women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves.    The* 
wars  greatly  impeded  their  progress  in  civilization.    But 
as  all  the  tribes  were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  one  tiih* 
hardly  ever  obtained  such  a  superiority  over  another  as  to 
be  able  to  exterminate  it. 

The  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  Europeans  effected 
a  great  change.  The  New  Zealanders  became  acquaintfd 
with  the  use  "of  fire-arms  and  adopted  thoin.  If  fire-ana* 
had  been  distributed  equally  among  all  the  tribes,  thrj 
would  probably  have  maintained  the  same  relative  positioi 
in  which  they  stood  before  that  time.  But  some  districts 
were  more  easy  of  access  to  Europeans,  and  attradei 
them  by  the  advantages  which  they  offered.  The  tr:!*j 
which  inhabited  these  districts  obtained  from  the  strancei*. 
in  exchange  for  provisions,  so  many  guns,  that  they  itann- 
dinlely  acquired  a  superiority  over  their  neighbour! :  and 
this  circumstance  led  to  the  annihilation  of  sevend  tnbts 
which  had  formerly  been  numerous  and  powerful.  Thus 
within  the  last  forty  years  the  island  has  lost  the  gn^atrf 
part  of  its  population.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  wb»>I* 
race  would  have  been  extirpated,  if  the  missionaries  had 
not  arrived.  Other  Europeans  who  were  settled  on  the 
island  had  an  interest  in  fomenting  the  wars,  but  the  iri-- 
sionarie.H  had  no  such  interest,  and  tried  to  put  n 
j  end  to  them.  They  have  succeeded  in  the  greater  y^rt  of 
I  the  island,  but  even  in  1841  some  ware  were  still  canjinj 
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belween  those  tribes  amoiiE^  which  the  influence  of  the 
lt6!>ioniines  iiad  not  yet  V>cen  I'lilly  estabhshed. 

Women  are  better  treated  than  i&  usual  anionjf  tiibe« 

ifhich  littve  not  made  great  progress  in  civiliwilioii.     The 

^tfrife  is  the  constant  companion  of  her  husband,  and  tliey 

lividc  Die  domei>tic  labours  between  them.     She  takes 

Icare  of  the  plantations,  uiaiuil'actiirci>  the  mats,  and  looks 

ler  the  children  ;    he  constructs  the  house,  and  goes  out 

fish  and  to  wtLt.    The  attuction  which  the  women  bear 

their  husbands  is  very  strong;   they  frequently  commit 

licide  by  hanfjmjj  or  drowning  themselves  on  the  decease 

jf  their  husbands  cither  by  natural  means  or  in  Imllle. 

Parents  sometimes  commit  suicide  on  the  death  of  their 

lildren. 

The  first  person  in  each  tribe  is  called  arihi.  and  his 

lignity  is  hereditary.     His  authority  however  is  limited  to 

"»e  assembly,  which  is  composed  ot  all  the  membera  of  the 

ribe.  where  his  opinion  on  the  atfairs  of  the  tribe  is  of 

eat  weiijht,  but  he  is  not  invejsted  H-ilh  any  part  of  the 

tecutive.  He  receives  presents  from  friends  and  relations, 

it  they  aie  not  compulsory  or  numerous.     Each  tribe  is 

>niposed  of  free  men  and  slaves.    The  ariki  and  each  free 

lan  possess  land    with  well-detined    l)ouiidaries,  and   in 

nsina^  of  the  land  of  a  tribe  every  one  can  sell  or  retain 

own  aA  he  likes.     But  in  theory  the  ariki  is  considered 

Je  lord  of  the  soil.     The  slaves  are  the   prisonei's  of  war, 

lie   or  female,  and  such  of  their  children  as  are  bom 

slavery.     They  have  to  perform  the  greater  part  of  the 

rricultural  labour  and  are  the  properly  of  their  master, 

to  can  da  with  them  what  he  pleiises.     The  freemen  are 

lite  independent  of  one  another.    They  are  kept  tocelher 

lore  by  cnslom  ami  relationship  than  by  any  law.     When 

be  of  Ihein  has  sufficient  authority  with  a  number  of  in- 

Ividiial!!,  he  may  attach  them  to  his  person,  build  a  pah, 

id  found  a  new  tribe. 

Their  religion  is  confined  to  a  belief  in  the  influence  of 

>iiits  on  tlie  destiny  of  men.    These  B]»irits  are  culled 

tu^t  and  wdirua.     Atua  is  ptoperly  the  deity,  though  it 

iiimes   different  forms  and   is  represented   as  so  many 

•parate  spirits ;  the  wairiia  are  t!)e  spirits  of  tlie  deceased, 

ivisible  and  capable  of  influencing  the  fate  of  persons 

ler  in  a  friendly  or  in  a  hostile  manner.    Their  priests 

I  only  considered  as  conjuroi-s  and  physicians.     Hut  at 

■ent  the  greater  part  of  the  New  ZeaJanders  have  been 

inverted  to  Christianity. 

The  most  singular  custom  among  the  New  Zeklanders, 
riui  well  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  islands 
1  dispersed  over  tlie  Facific,  is  what  is  called  itipii,  which 
..  tigniiieB  that  a  thing  must  not  be  used  or  touched,  and 
".  heavy  penalties  are  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  tapu. 
"Tany  things  are  always  tapu,  as  the  plantations  of  ihe 
reel  potato, property  contained  inahouse  left  uninhabited 
iU  proprietor,  a  house  containing  seeds.,  a  canoe  left 
iprotecled  on  the  beach,  a  tree  selected  for  being  worked 
to  a  canoe  at  a  fidure  period.  So  far  this  practice  is 
}plied  to  protect  property.  A  married  woman  and  a  girl 
jniised  in  marriage  are  inviolably  tapu.  A  bur)ing- 
ee  and  the  utensils  and  clothes  used  in  interments  are 
ictly  tapu.  It  is  evident  that  this  tapu  supplies  the  waat 
prohibitory  laws.  But  a  thing  may  also  be  declared 
|tpu  by  the  piicBts,  and  then  it  cannot  be  used  until  the 
^pii  is  tiiken  off.  Even  men  or  women  may  be  uro- 
junced  tnpu,  and  then  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  llieir 
jd  or  diink.  but  arc  fed  by  others  until  the  (apu  is  taken 
which  is  done  by  the  priest  or  priestess  by  some  simple 
Bremonies  and  prayers.  The  breaking  ol  the  tapu,  if  the 
jme  does  not  become  known,  is  punished  by  the  alua, 
^ho  inflicts  disease  upon  the  criminal ;  if  it  is  discovei-ed, 
b  punished  by  him  whom  it  concerns, and  often  becomes 
le  cause  of  war. 

The  natives  have  considerable  talent  for  the  mechanical 
s,  and  a  great  inclinalion  to  cultivate  their  minds.  Ctiok 
>uncl  among  lliem  war-canoes,  which  were  eighty  feet 
>ng.  and  constructed  with  considerable  ingenuity.  Dief- 
inbach  found  in  several  of  (heir  pahs,  or  fortresses,  houses 
rith  pillars,  which  were  covered  over  with  carved  figures: 
|»ey  were  executed  witii  great  skill  and  neatne.ss.  and  pro- 
Ay  had  a  reference  to  the  military  exploits  of  their  pos- 

..-SO"^. 

,   Though  the  mi^siona^ics  have   not  yet  resided  thirty 

rears  on  the  island,  there  are  now  few  persons  « ho  have 

3»  learned  to  read  and  write  :  and  even  those  who  live  in 

iirts  of  the  country  which  luivc  only  occasionally  been 
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visited  by  flie  missionaries  have  acquired  these  elements 
of  civilisation  by  mutual  insti-uction. 

Histonj  and  Colonisntiint. — There  is  some  reason  for 
supposing  Ihat  some  Spanish  navigators  discovered  New 
Zealand  in  the  sixteenth  century,  biit  nothing  is  on  record 
which  can  prove  it.  We  must  therefore  consider  that  the 
inlands  were  discovered  by  fhe  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Ta«- 
inan,  who  reached  the  west  coa.sl  of  Tavai  Poenammoo  in 
December,  ltH2,  near  42°  UV  S.  laf.  He  s.iilcd  along  the 
coast  northward,  and  entered  the  western  entrance  of  ( 'nok's 
Strait  in  the  wide  ojien  luty  called  on  our  maps  Blind  Bay, 
but  by  the  Frenchman  D'Orville,  Tastnans  Bay.  Here  ht 
anchored  in  a  harbour,  which  he  called  Ma-^sacre  Bay,  as 
four  of  his  seamen  were  killed  there  by  the  natives.  AlU-r 
leaving  this  place  he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of 
Eahcinomauwc  to  the  most  north-west  capo,  which  was 
called  by  him  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen.  l-roni  that  lime 
New  Zealand  was  considered  a  part  of  the  Auslj-alian  con- 
tinent by  the  geographers  nf  that  time.  No  European 
seems  to  have  visited  it  till  the  time  of  Cook,  who,  in  his 
first  voyage,  .spent  nearly  six  months  on  the  coasts,  between 
17tJ9  and  1//0,  during  which  he  circitmnavigutcd  the 
islands  and  snr\eyed  the  coasl3.  In  Decend^er,  17tiy,  a 
French  ship  commanded  by  Surville  anchored  for  some 
time  in  Doubtless  Bay,  as  it  is  called  by  Cook,  but  which 
Stjrville  named  Laurislon  Ba}',  and  in  1772  two  Frencii 
vessels,  under  the  cunnnand  of  Mai  ion  and  Crozet,  sailed 
along  the  west  coast  of  Eaheinomauwe  and  remained  lor 
some  time  in  Uie  Bay  of  Islands  where  Marion  and  27 
Frenchmen  were  killed  by  the  natives.  Cook  visited 
New  Zealand  in  his  second  voyage  three  times,  and  in 
his  third  voyage  for  the  filth  time.  Vancouver  also 
visited  it  in  17til,  but  merchant-vessels  came  to  it  only 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  fact,  these 
remote  seas  were  haidly  visited  by  trading  vessels  before 
the  foundation  of  the  British  colony  at  Port  Jackson  in 
Ausltaha. 

When  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  had  gone  through  its 
fii-st  trial  and  began  to  rise,  it  became  the  centre  of  a  ni!W 
branch  of  commercial  industry.  Before  the  end  of  the 
last  centuiy  a  few  vessels,  Enghsh  and  American,  depart- 
uty  from  I'ort  Jackson,  began  to  prosecute  the  whale 
fisliL-i'y  in  the  sea  east  of  New  Zealand.  As  the  number  of 
whales  was  immense,  their  success  was  very  great,  and 
they  soon  learned  that  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of 
life  were  to  be  got  much  cheaper  and  witli  less  labour 
in  New  Zealand  than  at  Sydney,  and  llins  New  Zealand 
began  to  be  the  resort  of  the  whalei-s,  who  visited  the  Bay 
of  Islands  in  preference  to  all  other  parts,  on  account  of 
its  jreocraphical  position  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour. 
To  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  tlie 
crews  of  these  vessels,  a  lew  English  settled  in  that  har- 
bour and  in  some  others  on  the  ca.-,t  coast.  About  fhe 
same  period  the  New  Zealand  flax  began  to  be  considerc<l 
a  useful  article,  both  in  England  and  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  many  vessels  visited  the  islands  to  procure  it.  The 
tracts  where  the  Phoriuium  tenax  grows  in  gieatest  alnin- 
dance  are  situated  on  the  west  shores  of  Eaheinomauwe  ; 
and  settlements  were  made  there  in  order  to  get  cargoes  for 
the  vessels  whose  arrival  was  expected.  During  the  first 
twenty  years  of  llie  jircsent  century  the  coasts  of  Tavai 
Poenammoo  and  of  Cook's  Strait  were  overrun  by  sealeru 
in  eveiy  direction,  who  caught  many  thousands  seals  every 
season  ;  the  skins  were  sent  to  China,  where  tliey  fetcheU 
R  high  price.  When  the  seals  licgan  to  I'ail,  tlic  whale 
fishery  in  Cook's  Strait  waa  cbtablished.  This  led  to  the 
settlement  of  sevenil  Englishmen  on  the  shores  of  the 
strait.  Thus  a  considerable  number  of  Englishmen  had 
selfled  in  Eaheinomauwe  ten  years  ago.  Most  of  thcni 
had  married  native  females,  and  finding  that  the  country 
possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  that  im- 
mense tracts  were  not  cultivated,  they  began  to  acquire 
landed  property  before  a  regulai-  colony  had  been  esta- 
blished. Meanwhile  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had 
directed  its  attention  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  aivd 
sent  several  missionaries  in  1814.  They  were  soon  followed. 
by  some  Wesleyan  and  Koman  Catholic  missionahe*.  and. 
though  their  labours  were  not  attended  with  immeilia-le 
success,  they  have  so  far  svicceeded,  that  at  present  'be 
majority  of  Che  natives  are  Chiuaiatu,andbav6  learned  to 
read  and  to  write. 

The  EnEUh  governroeiit,    having  been  wvfei'ws*^^^^ 
every  foot  of  evovvwA  \t\"^ev«  7.tt«\«x]ci\.  -w^xVe  -^wsj**^* 
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soniehodj',  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  send  a  colony 
llifio,  and  made  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  But  the 
English  who  were  settled  in  the  island  wished  to  have 
some  protection,  and  thcv  complained  that  many  rimaway 
convicts  from  New  South  Wales  had  entered  the  country, 
where  they  exercised  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  natives, 
who  were  excited  by  them  to  many  acts  of  violence  against 
their  neighbours  and  the  settlers.  This  induced  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  send  there  a  consul  or  agent  to  decide 
disputes  between  the  English  according  to  the  law  of  their 
country,  and  to  remove  vagabonds.  This  was  done  in  1833. 
Previous  to  this  event  a  French  vessel,  under  the  command 
of  La  Place,  sent  by  the  French  government  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  came  to  New  Zealand  and  anchored  in  the 
Hay  of  Islands.  It  was  soon  rumoured  among  the  natives, 
probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the  settlei-s,  that  the  French 
had  come  to  seize  the  island,  and  that  they  intended  to 
have  satisfaction  for  the  deatli  of  Marion  and  his  crew. 
TTie  natives,  alarmed  at  the  news,  addressed  the  British 
government,  and  requested  it  to  take  the  island  TU'd'-r  its 
.         _  ...  .    .  .,  'ited 

la  neces- 


protection.    But  the  government,  bemg  wel;  ;;    ; 
with  the  views  of  the  French,  did  not  think  tiiia 


In  1835  a  French  adventurer.  Baron  de  Thierry,  announc- 
ing himself  as  sovereign  chief  of  New  Zealand  and  king  of 
Nuhuhwa  (one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands),  published  a 
formal  declaration  that  he  was  about  to  go  to  New  Zealand 
and  to  establish  an  independent  sovereignty.  He  went 
m  ia37  to  Hokianga  with  a  few  settlers,  but  bemg  soon 
abandoned  by  his  companions,  he  left  the  country.  The 
declaration  of  the  baron  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the 
British  settlers,  and  they  addressed  a  petition  to  William 
IV.,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government 
in  the  form  of  a  British  colony,  observing  at  the  same  time, 
very  justly,  that  the  cliiefs  of  the  native  tribes  had  too 
little  authority  to  enact  laws  for  the  proper  government  of 
their  tenitories  and  the  protection  of  their  siibiects  and  the 
settlers.  The  English  government  was  still  undecided. 
But  in  1838  an  Englishman  arrived  in  London,  who  had 
been  residing  for  some  time  in  Eaheinomauwe,  and  had 
bought  an  immense  tract  of  country,  which  he  wished  to 
dispose  of.  This  gave  rise  to  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
which  sent  there  the  first  regular  colony  in  1839.  The 
number  of  emigrants  who  have  gone,  up  to  this  time  (1843), 
is  between  5000  and  6000.  Thevhave  settled  on  both  shores 
of  Cook's  Strait :  the  principal  settlements  are  Wellington, 
in  Port  Nicholson;  Petre  on  the  Wanganui  river;  and 
New  Plymouth  in  Taranaki  on  the  shores  at  the  northern 
declivity  of  Mount  Taranaki.  These  three  settlements  are 
in  Eaheinomauwe.  On  the  southern  shores  of  the  strait, 
in  Tawai  Pocnammoo,  settlements  have  been  made  on  the 
shores  of  Tasman's  Bay,  where  the  town  of  Nelson  has 
been  built.  In  1840  the  English  government,  seeing  that 
it  now  became  necessary  to  establish  an  administration  for 
the  island,  made  a  regular  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Waitcmata  in  the  Bay  of  Shouraki,  where  the  town  of 
Auckland  was  built. 

The  settlements  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  not 
ijlven  satisfaction,  cither  to  the  public  or  to  the  settlers, 
and  it  must  l)e  confessed  that  the  persons  who  have  had 
the  direction  uf  ils  affairs  have  committed  some  errors 
whicli  might  have  been  avoided,  and  have  caused  discon- 
tent among  the  settlers  and  re'iarded  the  progress  of  the 
colony.  Their  first  and  principal  settlement,  Wellington, 
has  been  established  in  tlic  worst  part  of  the  island  for 
agricultural  purposes.  With  the  exception  of  the  com- 
paratively small  alluvial  tract  in  the  valley  of  the  F.ritonga 
river,  the  whole  country,  to  the  distance  of  more  than 
eighty  miles  from  Wellington,  is  occupied  by  high  moun- 
tains, whose  declivities  are  generally  too  steep  for  cultiva- 
tion. Some  ravines  contain  patches  which  maybe  culti- 
vali'd,  but  they  are  too  small  to  support  a  single  family  of 
Einopcii.i  agriculturists.  The  mountains,  as  well  as  the  level 
lij'oi^,  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  large  trees,  and  a 
vt  ly  c'lise  underwood,  which  renders  the  clearing  of  the 
lanil  so  I  xnenMvc.that  a  single  acre  can  hardly  be  broughtto 
a  cultivable  state  for  less  than  from  30/.  to  GO/,  Most  of  the 
■.•iiiivria'iis  po.isossed  capital  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
.■■.msidoiable  trr.ct  of  good  land,  but  they  tiud  that  their 
i;ii  nils  aro  iiiaiUquate  to  cleai"  even  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
ill  iiwiniiiij  the  later  settlements,  Nelson,  New  Plymouth 
urTuviw.iki,  and  J'efrc,  the  agents  have  partly  avoided  llus 
vriot;   having  .•ji'lected  districts  which  conlain  exVatvswe 


level  tracts.  Part  of  these  districts  are  either  without  trf « 
or  only  covered  with  fern  and  bushes,' so  that  Ihey  mk* 
cleared  at  the  expense  of  from  10/.  to  2»/.  per  acri-.  \  t 
these  tracts  have  an  inferior  soil,  whieh  roquirw  zm* 
labour  to  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  mnunvntt 
the  expense.  Those  parts  which  are  covered  with  t:*ri 
have  a  better  soil,  but  are'  difficult  to  clear.  Thf  N«« 
Zealand  Company  made  another  mi.xtake.  The  dirftt«i 
thought  that  they  had  bought  the  land  by  havin?  ptidti 
the  cliiefs  of  the  tribes  the  sums  which  had  been  fctipukttij. 
But  these  chiefs  could  not  sell  what  did  not  beion;  lo 
them.  Every  freeman  of  the  tribe  is  a  landed  propm^ar. 
and  most  of  them  are  possessed  of  large  tracts,  thoutt 
the  majority  are  inclined  to  sell  their  lands  for  a  ntodfnlt 
sum.  The  Company,  considering  their  claims  not  ad) 
founded,  did  not  from  the  first  adopt  the  best  nnm  tt 
obtain  these  tracts,  and  the  natives  being  informed  M 
their  lands  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Company  to  wy 
grants  who  arrived  and  were  impatient  to  be  pat  in  poi- 
session  of  what  they  had  bought,  continually  raiwd  taw 
demands,  and  placed  the  agents  of  the  CJompany  m  i 
very  embarrassing  situation.  The  colony  was  still  is  tlis 
disjointed  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (180, 
and  especially  the  new  settlements  on  the  Wanganui  me 
and  in  Tasman's  Bay.  That  under  such  circunntioeeitJK 
settlements  cannot  be  brought  to  a  thriving  state  ii  evi- 
dent, and  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  having  reuM 
England,  has  entirely  put  a  stop  to  emi^n^tion.  Sm 
1841  very  few  settlers  have  gone  to  the  temtories  seqani 
by  the  CJompany,  and  many  have  returned  to  En|rind  or 
removed  to  other  colonies  near  New  Zealand,  espraiOrtf 
Port  Phillip. 

In  establishing  the  colony  at  Auckland,  the  gui«iii«ai 
at  first  adopted  the  principle  of  the  Company  in  bara^ 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  their  sovereignf^  ovatii 
territories  possessed  by  the  tribes.     But  it  was  mob  i- 
covered  that  this  was  buying  a  thing  which  did  not  «nL 
The  chiefs  have  no  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  coontr: 
and    if  a  sovereignty    exists,  it    is    in    the    tribe,  b 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  subject,  it  maykal 
that  the  chiefs  are  possessed  of  a  certain  autbofitrne 
the  individuals  who  compose  the   tribe.     The  EofjU 
government  has  lately  declared  that  it  aasumes  theim- 
reignty  of  New  Zealand,  which  henceforth  is  to  bens- 
sidered  9,  part  of  the  British  empire,  but  that  it  doa act 
intend  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  it  leini 
eveiy  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  right  to  disp«  ^ 
his  property  as  he  pleases.    The   English   however  *ta 
have  settled  among  the  tribes  are  under  the  imioMbUt 
protection  of  the  English  government,  which  hu  «m*- 
tuted  itself  the  judge  in  all  legal  matters  between  them  ind 
the  natives.    This  is  a  verj'  difficult  task.     Many  of  !i» 
settlers  have  acquired  large  landed  property.     In  nort 
cases  a  mere  trifle,  consisting  of  some  ulanKets  or  gun*,  hu 
been  given  for  the  land.    The  English  were  under  ifc« 
impression  that  they  acquired  the  complete  ownen^iprf 
these  lands ;  but  it  a'ppeai-s  that  the  natives  did  not  intfid 
to  sell  to  this  extent.    They  intended  only  to  give  the 

fiurchasers  permission  to  make  use  of  certain  tracts  rf 
and ;  they  did  not  mean  to  give  them  the  right  to  remow 
the  natives  from  it,  but  they  reserved  to  themselve*  th» 
right  of  continuing  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  ground 
which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  occupied  from  tune 
immemorial.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  rrutity 
and  injustice  to  rely  on  documents  written  in  a  lanr'aw 
which  the  natives  very  imperfectly  understood,  ami  to 
expel  them  by  a  judicial  sentence  from  lands  which  th*j 
never  intended  to  sell.  These  matters  can  onlv  be  set'.W 
on  the  general  principles  of  equity.  If  the  English  giwerr.- 
ment  had  not  taken  possession  of  the  countrj  "the  Enclirt 
settlers  would  never  have  been  able  to  enforce  thfse  ^i\- 
posed  rights,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  motive  for  adoptir; 
a  mode  of  adjusting  this  matter  tw  which  protection  «iiil 
be  given  both  to  the  natives  and  the  settlers. 

Anotherdifficult  task  for  the  English  governmi-nt  U'l 
determine  the  relations  between  some  of  the  tribe*  Jbrni- 
selves.  In  some  cases  a  tract  is  inhabited  and  culf.iv.-i?:s: 
by  a  tribe  wliich,  according  to  their  cu^tom.  is  not  ■••  • 
sidered  the  proprietor  of  the  ground.  This  is  thr  m-- 
when  a  tribe  has  been  conqiiered  by  another  and  *•!<'».  : 
to  remain  on  the  land,  and  lias  received  from  its  o-;n- 
c^uerors  some  other  place  to  reside  in ;  or  when  the  trf- 
^\qt\V^  o^  «.  VTv\ve,>N\vv^V'««a,  hard  pressed  by  its  enemiefc 
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h«s  Rbftndoned  its  original  country  and  removed  to  some 
more  distant  part,  Iwt  a  small  remnant  of  it.  unwilling  to 
leave  its  native  piaco,  has  remaini-d  hidden  in  the  forests, 
cultivating  a  few  spots  without  the  knowledge  of  the  victo- 
rious tribe,  which  has  divided  the  conquered  land  among 
its  own  members,  but  has  not  taken  actual  poMession  of 
it.  TI>out(h  the  wait«  between  the  tribes  have  become  lew 
frequent  since  the  labouiia  of  the  missionaries  have  been 
Rttended  with  success!,  there  have  even  lately  been  some 
contests  among  the  tmtivejs. 

The  colony  established  by  the  English  government  on 
Wtiitc-mata  Harbour  is  on  a  less  extensive  scale  than  the 
settlement  of  the  New  Zealand  Company.  No  emijfrants 
have  been  *ent  to  it  from  Europe;  but  Bonie  old  settlers 
bttve  removed  to  Auckland,  and  their  number  has  been 
increased  by  others  who  have  left  New  South  Wales, 
Southern  Australia,  or  TBsm,ania,  and  eMHbiished  them- 
selves on  Wftitemata  Harbour.  Thus,  about  2L)00  settlers 
have  within  tliree  years  been  collected  in  that  plfico.  This 
rapid  increase  of  the  town  and  of  the  European  population 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  chiefly  owinj  to  the  situation  of 
lh«  colony  in  a  countiy  which'  is  i>arllv  undulating:  and 
partly  level,  and  contains  only  a  lew  hills.  Nearly  the 
w>)ole  of  it  ifl  capable  of  being  worked  by  the  plouph, 
»nd  will  soon  be  covered  with  crops.  Only  the  liilly  tracts 
are  occupied  by  forests,  and  the  lower  may  without  great 
Iftbour  be  brought  into  cultivation.  It  aeema  therefore 
that  the  situation  of  Auckland  has  been  judiciously  chosen 
for  the  capital  of  the  colony.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
ttie  population  has  of  late  increased  much,  which  is 
probably  owini?  to  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the 
etniprants  from  Europe  to  the  colonies  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  have  gone  to  Port  Phillip,  which  offers  frreat 
advantages  to  agriculturists  who  are  posKcssed  of  a 
moderate  capital.  In  this  colony  also  immense  tracts  fit 
for  cultivation  alternate  with  others  which  niake  excellent 

E nature-grounds  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
able  that  for  a  long  time  it  will  attmct  the  larger  number 
of  emigrants,  and  that  th«  progress  of  the  colonies  in  New 
Zealand  will  be  slow. 

This  event  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  and  it  will 
t  ertninly  not  be  regretted  by  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
Uie  natives  in  their  nationality-  It  would  appear  that  tlie 
number  of  Europeans  already  settled  in  the  islands  is  large 
enough  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over  the  natives  jw 
to  excite  them  to  a  rapid  progrest  in  civilization,  and  that. 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  introduce 
among  the  natives  the  practices  and  customs  of  Europe. 
to  destroy  their  character,  and  to  obliterate  everything  that 
distinguishes  them  as  a  nation.  Tlie  number  ol  European 
settlers  at  present  exceeds  lO.lKK),  of  whom  about  OtKX)  are 
in  the  settlements  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  on  the 
shores  of  Cook's  Strait,  axJtl  at  Auckland  and  its  neigh- 
iKiorhood,  and  the  remainder  are  disjwrsed  in  the  principal 
I»rl.Mjui«  on  the  ea.st  and  west  coasts.  It  is  ditficult  to  say 
what  effects  such  a  large  number  of  Europeans  will  produce 
on  the  civilitation  of  the  natives,  who,  more  than  any  other 
known  nation  which  has  stopped  at  a  comparatively  low 
itagc  iu  their  progress  of  civilization,  evince  an  ardent 
desire  to  profit  t)y  the  example  of  those  whom  they  con- 
•jder  their  superiors  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  some 
notion  may  be  formed  from  what  happened  bclbre  the 
foundation  of  the  regular  colonies.  No  sooner  had  (heir 
intercourse  with  Europeans  made  them  acquainttd  with 
Ihe  different  articles  used  by  foreigners,  than  they 
began  to  desire  not  only  fire-arms  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  their  enemies,  but  also  articles  of  clothing, 
and  E.everal  kinds  of  utensils  by  which  they  expected  to 
increase  their  corafoi-ts.  Tlie  wiah  to  obtain  these  increased 
Iheir  industry.   They  immediately  began  to  prepare  larger 

aua'itities  ol  flax  for  the  European  markets,  and  extended 
irir  plantations  of  potatoes  and  maize  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  vessels  which  resorted  to  their  harboure. 
Many  of  them  entered  the  vessels  themselves  as  sailors. 
A  few  ycari  ago  there  was  hardly  a  vessel  sailing  be- 
tween the  harboure  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania, and 
Now  Zealand,  half  of  whose  crew  was  not  comiwsed  of 
New  Zealanders.  The  same  was  the  case  with  all  British 
and  American  whalers,  and  the  crews  of  the  whaling-boats 
in  Cook"6  Strait  consisted  almost  entirely  of  natives  of 
the  islands  under  the  conduct  of  a  European.  The  num- 
ir  of  New  Zealanders  serving  as  sailors  muNt  have 
mated  to  wme  thousands,  which  certainly  shows  their 


disposition  to  a  sea-faring  life.  It  ia  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  native  sailors  ha*  lately  decreased,  but  we  have 
no  means  of  Knowing  what  is  the  cause  ol  this  dncreaw;. 
Wc  know  that  since  1818  there  has  been  a  very  gi-cat 
decrease  of  the  whole  ])opn]ation  in  consequence  of  the 
destructive  wars  among  the  tribes.  The  neat  and  curious 
carvings  which  are  found  in  many  houses  and  in  their  pahs, 
or  fortresses,  show  their  ability  in  working  in  wood,  and  uj 
an  instance  that  they  have  profited  from  their  inten-oiirse 
with  Europeans,  they  liave  erected  neat  churches  of  wood, 
without  any  previous  instruction  from  Europeans,  on  the 
models  which  had  been  laid  before  them.  The  foimdafiou 
of  regular  colonies  has  given  a  new  stimulus  to  tiieir  agri- 
cultural industry.  In  expectation  of  a  nady  market  for 
their  pro<Iuce,  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  country  along 
the  Wanganui  river  have  greatly  increased  their  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes,  maize,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably ihe  chief  reason  why  they  are  so  disinclined  to  gi\e 
up  their  lands  to  the  settler*  w^ithoiit  wliMt  is  considered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Company  an  exorbitant  fquivnleul. 
Such  has  been  the  progrew  of  civilization  among  the 
New  Zealanders  during  the  shoit  jieriod  that  a  few 
European  settlei's  have  resided  amon^  them. 

Towns.' — .-Yuekland,  the  seat  of  the  irovemment  of  lliu 
colony,  is  built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  harbour  oi 
Waitemafa,  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  Shournki.  The 
harbour  has  sufficient  depth  lor  vesscts  of  considerable 
burthen.  The  town  stands  on  cliffs  of  sandstone  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  on  nearly  level  ground.  Several  vol- 
canic cones  rise  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  at  the 
base  of  which  are  hard  scorisp.  fit  for  buildings  and  roads, 
and  easily  worked;  tlie  sandstone  of  the  clitfs,  though  soil, 
haidens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  also  a  good  building- 
material.  The  population  amounts  to  more  than  'MM 
individuals:  a  bunk  has  been  formed,  and  barrack.s  have 
been  built  of  scorisp.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  very 
judiciously  chosen,  as  it  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  island 
Aviiich  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cultivable  land  than 
any  other :  besides,  it  ha.s  an  easy  communication  with  all 
the  countries  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  An  easy 
communication  with  the  Hay  of  Islands  by  land  through 
Kaipaia  can  be  effected  in  five  days  even  now.  From  the 
harbour  of  Manukau.  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
island,  it  is  only  sep,irated  by  a  short  portage,  and  the 
place   where  the   Kaipara  river   becomes   i  lor 

boats  is  only  about  12  miles  distant.     The  ^  uu- 

nication  is  here  prolonged  through  the  astuai^  ui  i\:\ipa;a, 
and  the  naviganle  portion  of  the  Wairoa  fiver,  to  the 
centre  of  the  widest  pari  of  the  northern  peninsula.  The 
communication  with  Ihe  countries  south  of  the  town  by 
means  of  Shouraki  Gulf  and  the  river  Waiho  or  Thames  is 
equally  eajsy.  Where  this  river  ceases  to  be  navigable  for 
boats,  a  portage  over  nearly  level  land,  and  not  more  llinn 
about  12  miles,  leads  to  the  river  Waikato,  which  issucK 
from  Lake  Taupo.  and  to  its  tributary  the  Waipa  river. 
Many  of  the  English,  who  settled  on  the  island  before  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  reside  in  the  harbours  norih  of 
Auckland,  and  a  great  number  of  small  coasting-vessels 
already  visit  Auckland,  though  hardly  three  years  have 
elapsed  sinceuts  foundation. 

Wellington,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Company,  is  on  the  shores  of  Port  Nicholson.  This 
harbour,  as  already  stated,  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
except  at  the  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  river  Hutt 
or  Eritonga  reaches  the  sea.  These  mountains  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge,  except  in  the  most  soutli-westem 
comer  of  the  harbour,  where  a  strip  of  flat  land  extends  «l 
their  base,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  and  two  milps 
long,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  sand,  8heli>- 
and  vegetable  earth.  On  this  flat  ground,  which  - 
that  portion  of  Port  Nicholson  called  Lam'  " 
the  town  of  Wellington  has  been  built.  It 
two  miles  in  the  form  of  a  semirirclc  rouui  rr. 
Tlie  flat  ground  not  being  considoicd  iufficient  for  the 
town,  the  hills  south  of  it  were  incln.if'l  A-i!,^i.' Iiilliiar*; 
generally  too  sleep  to  build  on,  o  ent 

paits  were  selectca  for  that  purp»>s.  . H*- 

tant  points  of  the  town  are  n*:,.  V     ,      ;       •  l<n*- 

bour.  Theharbourissal>,and  1>K<  L        '  -•-  Tti'* 

town  and  adjacent  country  coaty 
4000  individuals,  but  it  csa  haidi^ 
increase  much,  as  its 
which  have  been  veMVed 
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ke  whole  island  lias  derived  i\a  name.     No  high  moun- 
lins  nppear  iVom  the  sen  in  Ihese  parts. 
Banks  PL'iiinsula  was  considered  by  Cook  as  an  island, 
)ut  som<>  yenrs  since  it  was  disicovered  that  it  is  joined  to 
the  main  hy  a  low  neck  of  lan<L     It  has  an  oval  form,  and 
is  nearly  70  miles  in  circiunrtTence.    The  surface  is  very 
irregular  and  lutly,  and  some  of  the  hills  ttre  visible  at  sea 
jm  a  distance  of  40  miles.     The  higher  parts  arc  barren. 
lit  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hitis  arc  well  wooded  and  the 
^1  is  favonrahle  to  vegetation.    It  ponsesses  two  harbour?. 
le  most  capacions,  called  Akaroa,  is  near  the  eastern 
Iremity  of  the  peniasula;  it  has  sufficient  depth  for  larpe 
els,  is  easy  of  access,  and  well   sheltered.     On  the 
Ihem  shores  of  the  peninsula  is  the  harbour  of  Toko- 
50,  which  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Akaroa.  Fepasns 
ty,  exfendinsT  between  the  peninsula  and  the  mainland, 
hallow  and  not  safe.    The  covintry  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ky  is  in  general  level,  and  rises  ^rradually  from  the  shore. 
■  Ihcse  parts  there  are  a  few  natives. 
[Some  distance  north  of  Danks  Peninsula  the  moimtains 
the  interior  of  the  island  become  visible  at  sea,  and 
Ih    of    Look ers-<in- Bay    they    come    very    near  to    the 
until  they  terminate   at  tJape  Campbell.     It   is  the 
u-Koiua  rnnpe,  which  rises  in  some  places  above  the 
»w-Iiiie.     The  .shores  of  this  tract  are  very  hi^h  and 
jl{y,  and  generally  there  is  no  beach  between  the  hi^h 
ninds  and  the  sea.     At  a  few  places  inlets  occur,  but 
ey  arc  open,  and  not  well  sheltered  from  the  prevailintj 
ith-east  winds.     The  best  harbour  is  in  Lookers-on-Bay, 
imall  »stuary,  into  which  two  rivers  fall,  which  are  navj- 
ble  some  miles  from   their  month.     The  land  roimd  the 
rbour  rises  gently  from  the  sea.      Tliere  are  a  few  na- 
ps. 

'Opposite  the  jiouthem  extremilv  of  Tavai  Poenammoo 
W.Slewnrl'sL>»land.  The  .<*trail  which  separates  it  from  the 
linland  was  discovered  in  1816  by  Stewart,  a  captain  of 
[eealini;  vessel,  and  called  Foveaux  Strait.  TTiis  strait  is 
>ut  40  miles  lonpf  and  12  wide  on  an  average.  It  is  very 
mperous  on  account  of  numerous  rocks  which  are  dis- 
►rsed  over  it,  especially  at  llie  eastern  entrance  of  the 
rail.  Stewart's  Island  lias  nearly  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
lan^le,  and  meusnres  in  its  greatest  lenprth  and  width 
)r>nt  41)  miles.  The  coast  is  generally  rocky  and  hish. 
^loHLC  the  western  cosuit  it  lias  only  anehomtje  under  the 
of  stime  small  islands,  but  on  the  northern  shores  there 
some  small  bays  which  afford  cood  anchorage.  The 
ilh-eastern  shore  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the 
>be,  called  Ptgivsus  or  Southern  Port.  At  its  entrance 
two  islands,  which  divide  it  i»i1o  three  channels,  and 
;h  of  them  is  deep  enougfh  to  admit  lar^e  vessels.  Tiie 
land  is  rather  mountainous  than  hilly,  and  is  almost 
ivered  with  forests,  which  contain  abundance  of  ship- 
iiber.  Between  the  hills  there  are  many  tine  valleys  and 
je  plains  of  moderate  extent,  whose  soil  is  stated  lo  be 
"  and  fit  for  cultivation.  The  harbours  were  once  the 
>rt  of  many  scaling  vessels,  and  at  that  period  there  was 
iismall  European  settlement,  where  potatoes  and  other 
kgetables  were  cultivated  with  success  ;  but  since  this 
inch  of  industry  has  been  abandoned,  the  settlers  have 
the  island  ancL  returned  lo  Sydney.  Some  small  vessels 
ive  been  btiilt  in  Port  Pegasus. 

(Cook's  Three  Voijuges ;  Nicholas's  Voyaf(e  to  New 
ealand :  Cvuisf'n  Journal  qf  a  Ten  M<mths'  Residence  in 
tin  Zealand ;  Ellis's  Pnlynesian  Rcs'<rarch*fg ;  Polack'a 
vw  Zfulivid,  being  a  narrative  of  travels  and  adventures, 
DiefFenhach's  Travilt  in  New  Zeaiarid ;  Wood's 
pelre  Months  in  It'i'lliiifflon^  Port  Nicholsrtn  ;  Hay's 
lotices  on  New  Zealand,'  in  London  Geogrnphicai  Jour- 
J,  vol.  ii. ;  and  John  Arrowsmitii's  Map  of  the  Colony  of 
ftr  Z'-n(aml.  IH-lli.l 
ZEBRA.  [HoRSK.  p.  314.] 
ZE:CPLVR1'AH,  orZACIIARI'AS  (rTOW  LXX.,  Za- 

t;  -  ; 

(»*rtCi<  the  son  of  Bcrechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  was  one  of 
e  twelve  minor  Hebrew  projjhcls.  He  w.ts  coutem- 
poriry  with  Ilaggai,  and  prophesied  at  the  time  of  the  rc- 
nuililing  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  first  prophecy 
in  dated  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius 
^Ilystaspes"),  just  two  months  later  than  the  tirst  prophecy 
of  Ilaggai  fn.c.  520-519;  clmp.  i..  ver.  iK  He  ismcntionell 
in  conjunction  with  I!ag2:ai  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1  ; 
vi.  14 ^  where,  acoording  to  a  common  Hebrew  usage,  he 
is  called  the  wr\  of  Iddu.    \Vc  learn  from  the  above  pas 


k 


BagM  in  Esra,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which 
had  been  suspended  for  two  yean,  through  the  opiwsition 
of  the  Syrians,  wiw  resumed  m  the  second  year  of  Darius, 
in  conse<juencc  of  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets  Ilaggai 
and  Zi'chariah  ;  a  decree  was  obtained  from  Darius  to  tor- 
ward  the  work  ;  '  .And  the  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and 
they  prospered  thraush  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the 
prophet  and  Zechariah  the  son  ol  Idilo.'  Of  Zechariali's 
personal  history  nothing  more  is  known,  except  that  he 
Avas  a  young  man  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office,  and  this  circumstance  confirms  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  book  itself,  to  show  that  his  ministry  extended  over 
a  considerable  space  of  time.  The  idea  that  he  was  the 
martyr  mentioned  in  Malt/tetp  xxiii.  3."),  seems  quite  un- 
founded. The  pei-son  there  meant  is  evidently  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada,  whose  martyrdom,  under  the  circum- 
stances referred  to  in  the  paMage  of  Matthew,  is  related  in 
2  Chronicirs,  xxiv.  2«),  21,  though  in  Matthew  he  is  called 
the  son  of  Barachias,  probably  by  the  error  of  a  tran- 
scriber, who  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  a^i  the 
prophet  Zechariah. 

The  Book  of  Zechariah  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  (.chups.  i.-viii.i  is  devoted  to  the 
eucouragemcnt  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple, 
by  exhortations  and  liy  promises,  both  direct  and  symboli- 
cal. The  remainder  of  the  book  (chaps,  ix.-xiv.)  conlai 
predictions  relating  to  the  whole  future  course  of  tim 
ami  more  especially  to  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empi 
by  Alexander:  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Jews  und 
the  Maccabees  from  the  Greek  kings  of  Svria  [chap, 
ix,  X.)  ;  the  rejectiou  of  the  Messiah  and  the  destruc- 
lion  of  Jerusalem  (chap.  xiO ;  and  the  conversion  am 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemi 
in  the  last  days  (chaps.  xii.-xiv.%  It  is  agreed  by  almost 
ail  commentators  that  much  of  the  latter  pait  of  this  jiro 
phecy  is  still  to  be  fvdfilled. 

The  genuineness  of  the  second  part  Cchaps.  ix.-xiv.)  of  thftc 
Book  of  Zechariah  has  been  questioned,  but  upon  groun ' 
so  slight,  tliat  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  those  who  desire  lol 
investigate  the  subject  to  the  works  mentioned  below.  Thft 
only  argument  worth  noticing  is  drawn  from  a  divereity  of, 
style,  which  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  different  period* 
of  life  at  which  the  prophet  wrote  tfie  two  portions  of  his 
book.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the 
book  are  otherwise  undisputed. 

Bishop  Lowth  remarks  on  the  style  of  Zechariah,  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  prophecy  is  prosaic  :  'Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  prophecy  there  are  some  poetical  pas- 
sages, aud  those  highly  ornamented ;  they  are  also  per- 
spicuous, considering  that  they  are  the  production  of  the 
most  obscure  of  all  the  prophetic  writers.'  The  obscurity  of 
Zechariah  is  found  chiefly  in  the  images  contained  in  the 
early  part  of  his  prophecy,  which  are  drawn  from  lamiliar 
objects,  described  so  generally  hs  to  leave  much  for  the 
reader's  imagination  to  supply,  and  accoinijanied  only  by 
slight  hints  tor  their  explanation,  and  .sometimes  lell  alto- 
gether unexplained.  A  list  of  coinment.itors  on  Zechariah 
is  given  in  the  Appendix  lo  the  second  volume  of  Home's 
•Introduction." 

(E.  K.  C.  llosenmiiller.  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum, 
Procrm.  in  Zech. ;  The  '  Introductions '  of  Eichhurn.  Jahn, 
De  Wette.  and  Home.1 

ZEDfJ)ARY.     [Curcuma  ;  ZingiheracK/K.] 

ZEEMAN.  REMI'GIUS.  a  clever  Dutch  marine  painter, 
horn,  according  to  Pdkington  {ed.  1820),  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1(J12.  His  real  name  was  Remigius  Nooms,  but  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Zeeman,  says  Heineken,  from  his 
painting  pictures  of  marine  subjects;  he  wjw  however  ori- 
ginally a  common  sailor  by  profession,  and  he  acquired 
this  name  probably  as  much  from  that  circumstance  as  his 
style  of  pauitiiiij.  He  lived  .-ome  years  in  Berlin,  where, 
in  the  niyal  palaces,  there  are  many  of  his  works;  there 
are  some  in  this  country',  but  they  are  not  common.  There 
are  likewise  several  etchings  by  him  of  marine  subjects 
and  shipping.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

(Heineken,    Xachrichten    von  Kiintilern  und  KioftS 
unrhi'nA 

ZEGER.S.  or  SEGER-S,  HERCULES,  a  cI*vfT  Dutch 
Iands<'ape-painter  and  etcher,  of  Amsterdato.  of  tiwaewo- 
teenth  century,  remarkable  for  his  want  of  saeeot.    lie 
w}Ls  a  painter  of  great  ability  and  grcal  latAgiaitMi; 
of  his  landscapes  exliibit  a  Burprui&s  esiX«(A.«<. 
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and  aro  set  off  by  judiciously  chosen  grouj»  of  trees  and 
well-diversified  forej^rounds.  He  was  however  very  un- 
successl'ul  in  disposing  of  his  pictures,  and  he  tried  his 
fortune  in  etching,  but  in  this  branch,  though  equally 
clever,  he  was  equally  unfoi-tunate.  He  at  last  tried  his 
utmost  upon  a  large  plate,  but  when  he  took  it  to  a  ])ub- 
lisher  for  sale,  the  man  offered  him  merely  the  value  of 
the  copper  for  it.  This  so  incensed  Zegers,  that,  having 
told  the  printscUer  that  the  day  would  come  when  each 
})rinl  from  it  would  be  worth  more  than  he  had  offered  for 
the  plate,  he  had  a  few  impressions  taken  from  it,  and  then 
destroyed  it.  His  prophecy  came  tme,  lor  even  in  Hou- 
braken's  lime  a  prmt  from  that  plate  sold  for  sixteen 
ducats.  Zegers,  broken-hearted  at  his  bad  fortune,  took 
to  drinking,~and,  in  returning  home  one  night  intoxicated, 
he  fell,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  Houbraken, 
who  quotes  S.  van  Iloogstraten  in  his  account  of  Zegers, 
states  that  he  cannot  give  cither  the  year  of  his  birth  or 
death;  in  Pilkington's  'Dictionary'  however  (ed.  1821)) 
the  dates  1629  and  1(575  respectively  arc  given.  Zegers 
invented  a  method  of  printing  landscapes  in  coloui's  upon 
calico,  but  his  invention  was  not  taken  up  by  any  one. 

(Houbraken,  Grnofe  Sc/tnuburg,  iS'C.) 

ZEGZEG.     [SooDAN.l 

ZEITOUNI  GULF,  the  antient  Maliacus  Sinus  (ic(5Xiroc 
MilXuic  or  MnXitt'c),  is  an  arm  of  tlie  sea  comprised  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Tliessaly  and  Phocis.  It  is  nine  miles 
lonsr  and  from  three  to  four  broad,  points  Anderas  and 
Et'hinos  being  con>i(lcred  the  entrance.  Hoth  shores  are 
very  low,  and  at,  the  head  of  the  gulf  the  coast  is  so  cut 
up  bv  swamps  and  marshy  islands  as  to  be  quite  unde- 
tinable :  the  land  appeals  to  be  fiist  gaining  on  the  sea. 
On  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  are  the  villages  of  Ayia 
Marina,  Stilida,  the  monastery  of  Ayio  Gioanni,  and 
Kchinos.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  largest,  and  may  contain 
from  .^)00  to  (KX)  inhabitants  ;  the  latter,  which  is  little  in- 
ferior, has  considerable  Hellenic  remains ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  wall  is  still  perfect.  A  square  high  Ve- 
netian tower  stands  near  the  village,  and  appcare  to  have 
been  a  militaiy  post.  It  still  retains  its  antient  name. 
The  southern  snore,  although  without  habitations,  has  its 
recommendation  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Mount 
(Eta,  and  the  historical  as.soeiations  connected  with  the 
name  of  Thermopyla!,  and  the  river  Sperchius,  now  called 
the  Hellada,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
iloni  of  Greece. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  hereabouts  must  have 
uiidi  rsione  a  considerable  change  since  the  (hiys  of  Leoni- 
das.  [liK'.iMUAs.]  Thermo])ylaD  no  longer  exists  as  a  ])as.s, 
ii'i.l  were  it  not  for  the  hot  springs,  it  could  not  be  identi- 
liril  with  the  antient  place.  CHerod.,  vii.  ]i)8.  Sic.)  Between 
tlieni  smd  tiie  Sperchius  is  a  mile  of  flat  arable  land,  and  be- 
t  V.  ex'!i  that  river  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  there  are 
about  three  miles  of  the  same  open  coimtry,  though  towards 
till'  sea  it  becomes  very  mnr.sh)'.  The  Sperchius  now  dis- 
charges it.self  into  the  gulf  by  one  opening  about  three 
niilus  from  its  head,  and  is  very  shallow  at  the  mouth, 
v.hic'h  is  niiieli  obstiucted  by  nuid-banks.  with  only  ten  to 
twL'lve  inciies  of  water  over  tluin,  but  within  the  bar  arc 
tv.ehe  to  fifteeii  feet  of  water :  the  stream  within  its  banks 
luus  aiiout,  a  mile  an  hour.  Due  north  of  the  hot  springs 
i.-^  the  only  jilaee  where  the  river  is  fordablc.  About  three 
inilc,--.  hi>i:her  vip  (to  the  westward'  there  is  a  irood  stone 
l'iidi,'e,  at  the  iioitheru  i-ud  of  wliieh  is  a  Turkish  guard, 
a'ul  .it  the  soutiiern  a  Greek  jruard. 

The  snrinjs  of  Tlu'nnojjyl.'c  gush  out  of  the  rock  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  nCta,  and  are  received  into  a  large  stone 
ba-du,  where  they  ])resent  the  ap])eara!iee  of  ink.  Over- 
llowing  this  basin,  they  dispei-se  theui=c!ves  over  a  consi- 
derable space,  running' down  towards,  but  dis^ipated  and 
absorbed  previous  to  reaching,  the  Sjierehius,  which  space 
is  rendered  very  conspicuous  by  the  ari'Jity  and  whiteness 
occasion<'d  liy  the  water.  They  appear 'to  be  slroiiijlv 
chalybeate,  and  to  contain  a  great  (juantity  of  sulphur"; 
the  odour  which  they  emit  is  hiurhly  ofiLiisive'.  They  Ibnii 
small  fdtrou-i  civsfals  about  the  I'ushes  and  about*  small 
pieces  of  wood  fving  in  their  track,  which  indicates  lime 
m  suspension.    The  chain  of  CEta  is  of  linu-stone. 

A  little  east  of  the  spriners  is  a  remaikable  hillock,  and 

ne.ir  to  its  base  the  indication-,  of  the  depnsited  soil  are 

plainly  di^eemibli-,  bavin;,'  all    the  appearance  of  a  sea- 

hcach.     TJiis  is  in  all  probability  the  .*pot  where  the  rem-  i 

nant  of  the  Spaiinn  band  made  their  last  stand  a<.;aiv\s1  Wve  \ 


Persians  under  Xerxes.  To  the  westward  of  the  Fpnnt- 1* 
a  most  magnificent  ravine  with  cliff:*  ovcrhan^rmE  «i'.  tie'. 
aide  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  and  1hroiic;]i  it  tricldr*  . 
.small  stream,  which,  in  winter,  appears  by  the  n\w: 
watercourse  to  be  a  furious  torrent,  and  s^emi^  tibt^S 
Asopus  of  the  Greek  writers.  Crossing  this,  \ht  j*ih 
begins  to  be  steep  and  difficult,  till  it  arrive*  a*  mat 
antient  mins  (probably  Heraclea)  on  one  of  the  lowe: 
ridges  of  the  mountain,  about  120O  feet  aljove  the  «-a:  th:« 
is  the  first  Greek  post.  The  road  across  the  monutair. « 
now  frequently  traversed,  as  the  Greeks  keep  a  lar?e  f;«? 
on  Moimt  (Eta,  which  is  obliged  to  descend  into  the  pliir. 
in  winter  on  account  of  the  cold.  The  path  is  howerwf^ 
such  a  nature  that  no  horses  but  those  of  the  couatrr. 
which  are  accustomed  to  such  roads,  coiiid  travel  it. 

The  villages  of  Echinos  and  Ayia  Marina  affoid  sciii 
supplies  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  breati,  with  a  fewvegetiM* 
and  occasionally  sheep  may  be  had. 

The  deepest  water  in  the  gulf  is  fifteen  fathonM:  tlx 
bottom  regular,  and  of  a  stiff"  blue  mud.  There  is  ibc; 
two  feet  rise  and  fall  of  water,  which  appears  however  n' 
to  be  a  regular  tide,  but  to  depend  on  the  strength  iri 
duration  of  land  and  sea  breezes.  But  Herodotus  saystiB 
it  takes  ]dace  daily  (vii.  198). 

( Original  Communication.') 

ZEITZ  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  in  the  govenuttir 
of  Mereeburg,  and  the  Piiissian  province  of  Saxony.   1:  > 
situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  on  the  right  hack 
of  the  White  Elster,  over  which  there'  is  a  stone  bridft 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  and  accordiniH 
most  of  the  streets  are  rather  steep.     It  is  surrounded  «t 
a  wall  in  which  there  are  six  cates,  and  is  divided  into!* 
upper  and  the  lower  town.    Having  been  formerly  the  .«* 
of  several  public  offices,  it  has  several  good  bui.y::ft 
among  which  are  a  beautiful  ca.stle  called  the  Moritriiir 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxe-Zeit/.  :^' 
churches,  and  a   lyceum,   which  has  a  good  hbrarrn 
1 2,000  volumes,  and  many  MSS.     The  public  ia'stiriti^' 
and  schools  are  numerous:  among   them  are,  t«orp« 
schools,  an  orphan  a.sylum  with  a  school  of  indust.7.  c 
evening  and  Sunday  school,  in  which  the  children  it- 
ployed  in  the  njanufactories  receive   instruction  ffr*'* 
tously  from  five  to  eight  in  the  evening,  a  «.ehool  t-rf? 
poor,' a  house  of  correction,  two  hospitals,  a  lunatic  toylis. 
and  several  public  offices.    The  number  of  inhabitanr*  ;■ 
77(K).  who  manufacture  calicos,  woollen  cloth,  leather,  sx 
starch.      There   arc    also    many    calico-printing   off-Cft 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  pottencs  ;  and  the  manuiae^irr* 
of  white  cotton  goods,  of  gloves,  and  silk  ribbon*  are'-tr; 
flourishing.     Many  of  the  inhabitants  derive  consideT^b.i 
])rofil  tV'Mn  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  their srardfr::. 
Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster.  there  i<  .i  tr; 
park. 

'llie  antient  bishopric  of  Zeitz  was  formed  in  !K5>J  ly 
Otho  I.,  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  \Venu<  t. 
Christianity.  In  132!)  the  bishop  and  his  c!crsy  t*- 
moved  to  Xav.ndjurg  as  a  more  affreeabie  pli!ct  .;' 
residence,  and  the  bishopric  was  then  caMet!  Nr;n; 
burg-Zeitz.  On  the  deatli  of  .Tulitis  Pfiuc.  thu  '1-' 
liomau  (!atholic  bishop,  in  1.^64,  the  administm'iic  ': 
the  bishopric  was  givt-n  to  the  electoral  hovM  >i' 
Saxony.  Previous  to  this,  the  electorate  of  Saxony  l--'! 
maintained  its  sui)remacy  and  right  of  imtronaf  <'^' " '"' 
bishoprics  in  its  territory.  The  elector  .John  ('e;'-2f  1. 
bequeathed  by  his  will  ; in  1652'  the  bishopric  ol  Nr.:!:i: 
bnrsr-Zeitz  and  several  other  districts  to  his  vounires'  ';■; 
Moritz  (Maurice).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  ccriit-'- 
line  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  which  became  extinct  on  the  iltJili  ■ 
his  sons  in  171S.  Ky  an  .".greement  made  i".  IT'Jfi.  '^^ 
tempoial  guverinnent  was  assigned  to  the  elec*o:nl  h "^ 
of  Saxony,  and  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  beard  ef 'i 
Saxon  privy  council.  This  constitution  remained  til!  l"!  - 
when  the  bishopric  of  Naumburg-Zeitz.  with  the  exoi.;i'i  " 
of  a  tract  of  20  square  miles,  was  allotted  to  Pnis*:r.. 

(Hrockhaus,  Coiivrrsalions  Lt'xiron  :  J.  C  MijlKr.  d-  ■ 
^ri'tijihixr/i-.ildtistisrh-topogrciphixrfieJt      Tt~orterburf>     ■''' 
I'rntissifichev  Sfnatcx  ;  F.  W.  Hoideraann,  Toj^n^ntj-h'  f'- 
itdfis/ixrfirs  JVorterhiicli  dor  Prer/xsisehrn  M^ftturffii.^ 

ZELAYA.     [Mexicvn  Statks.] 

ZELLE,  ZELL,  or  CEIJ.E,is  a  town  in  the  princip.^;-.' 
of  Liineburg  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  situntt-'  i" 
i52°  :J7' N.  lat.  and  10°  4'  E.  long.,  at  the  confliicacv.: 
\.\\c  Yw\\-s«:  \N\W\  VVvc  wiv\\58Lble   Allar,    over  both  whiin 
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rers  Ihere  are  bridges,  in  a  Ii>w  sandy  eounlry,    U  is 

ilembly  wiOl  built,  and  is  the  scut  ul'the  suurcnie  court  of 

;)pfal   lor  the   kinedoru   of   Hanover.      There   are   bix 

iurclie&  ill  the  town,  luid  llic  publio  itiiditutioiu  arc  very 

lerous — the   principal   are   an   agricultural  society,   a 

ICiUicul  int>titulion,  'a  surgical  school  with  an  anatomical 

eatre.  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  povernraent  htud  with  ItX) 

^allions,  a  workhouse,  an  orphan  xsylum,  two  hospitals,  a 

rRM  house  of  correction,  a  Bible  Society,  and  a  pym- 

siuni.    Tliere  ar«  nianul'aclures  ol"  hats,  linen,  wooUcn, 

ibocco,  and  gold  and  silver  aitieles.     The   town  ha:>  a 

>iuuderable  tratle,  and  with  the  suburbs,  which  are  ex- 

^nsive,  contiuns,  including  the  ^rrii>on,  about   11,1)00 

Bbnbitantii,   chiefly  Lulheraiu.    Zelle   wa^  formerly  the 

Itpital  of  a  duchy  belongings  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of 

iwick,  which  becoming  extinct  in  170:'),  the  posseasion 

Jved  on  the  elector.     On  the  west  side  of  the  town 

is  a  palace  with  a  very  handsome  chapel,   which 

■^Ihe  residence  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline  Matilda, 

^ueen  of  Denmark,  sister  of  George  III.,  from  177*2  tiU  her 

ealh  in  177"'-    A  small  monument  erected  to  her  memory 

in  the  French  garden. 

(Stein;  Canniibieh  ;  Brockhaus.) 

ZELOTTI.  BATTISTA.  a  distinguished  Italian  painter, 

id  one  of  the  best  of  the  native  painters  of  Verona,  where 

was  born   in  1532.     He  was  the  scholar  of  Antonio 

ile,  but  he  iii  said  by  Va^ri  to  have  studied  also  some 

le  with  Titian,     ^elotti  was  tiie  rival  of  Paul  Veronese, 

Verona,  and  he  a»si!>ted  him  in  some  of  his  frescoes ;  he 

id  him  a^  a  practical  fresco-painter,  and  he  is  cua- 

Isred  by  some  to  have  been  superior  to  Paul,  both  in 

ith  of  colouring  and  in  correctness  of  design,  hut  he 

inferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  of  his  heads,  and  in  the 

leral  grace  and  variety  of  his  compositions.    The  in- 

$ntion  of  Zelotti  wa^  fertile,  and  his  compositioiuj  full  of 

5wer.  but  his  reputation  was  always  below   his  merits, 

iroiii   the  circumstance   of  liis  being  cliiefly  employed   iu 

frt",Lii  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  or  at  the  villas  of 

nublenien,  whence  his  wurks  were  leu  seen  and  less  known 

rjhan  they  «leserved  to  be.     One  of  his  greatest  works  is  at 

itaio,  Jbrmerly  the   villa  of  the  Marquis  Obizzi,  now 

the  duke  of  Modena,  where,  about  1570,  Zelotti  jiainted 

^•eries  of  frescoes  illustrating  the  senices  of  the  Obizzi 

aily.    He  painted  also   some   excellent  works  in  the 

tliedral  of  Vicenza,  which  have  been  mistaken  by  many 

works  of   Paul  Veronese.     Zelttti    died    about    \7)[fi, 

life  of  much  labouf  for  others,  but  little  profit  to 

]r. 

»ri,   J'it/t  de"  PiUori,^c.;   Ridolfi,  Le  Maraviglin 
'Arte,  ^-c;  DaJ  Pozzo,  Vite  dc'  Pit  tori,  ^c.  Vnroneai ; 
taetti:  I^inzi.i 

ZELTER,  CARL-FRIEDRICH,  by  i)a.fession  an  anhi- 
ct,  or,  as  he  modestly  designated  hirnsflf,  a  master- 
htiiidcr^though  somewhat  late  in  life  he  devoted  himself 
tmlu^\y  to  music — was  born  at  Berlin,  in  1758.  His  edu- 
was  lil>eral,  for  he  was  instructed  not  only  in  what 
the  common  sense  of  tlie  term  useful,  but  also  in 
Elegant  aits.  At  the  as:e  of  seventeen  he  was  articled 
to  his  fatht'r,  a  Saxon,  and  a  liuilder.  Alter  a  long  illness 
from  which  he  suffered  iu  his  eighteenth  year,  an  extra- 
onlinan'  jiassion  for  music  suddenly  sprung  up  in  him ; 
but  ai«  his  time  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  liis  profes- 
sional pursuits,  he  could  indulge  only  in  an  evening  in  his 
favourite  study.  In  17Xi.  bavin;;  completed  his  jtroba- 
tiunary  archituctural  drawing,  he  was  ^ulmitted  as  a  ma.ster- 
builder,  by  which  more  is  meant  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  And  now  for  tho  first  limn  herec<divcd  instruc- 
tions in  counterpoint,  Irom  Fnsch,  to  whom  he  acknow- 
1cd£:es  himself  indebted  for  wtiatever  merit  his  compositions 
posi-^css.  He  also  diligently  attended  his  master's  singing 
Ai'udemy.  a  government  estHblishmenl.  and  became  one 
\ci  its  «\.tive  membei-s.  whereof,  in  17-'7,  Fa<»ch  having 
become  aged  and  intirm.  he  took  the  management.  In 
1S()0  Zelter  was  appointed,  by  the  king,  professor  of 
music  to  the  lluivenuity  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Berlin. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  same  jear  too,  a  new  society 
WHS  formed  at  Berlin,  under  the  Title  of  Di>i  Ltedcitafe.1 
<tl»e  V^ocal  Club),  and  Zelter  was  named  the  president. 
Tbia  was,  in  fact,  a  revival,  in  a  much  improvc*d  form, 
bf  the  guild  of  the  old  Genuan  M>istri-Sii»)fer,  and  is 
PpDW  an  establishment  of  even  national  importance. 

Zelter  die<l  in  1«3'2.     llis  compositions  are  spoken  of 
iu  hjjjh  terms  by  German  writers,  thougli,  with  lh«  ex- 
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caption  of  one,  a  movement  of  which  is  printed  in  vol.  xi. 
of  the  //*/r/«'v«irtifl,  they  have  not  yet  reached  this  country. 
Judging  however  from  this  specimen,  it  may  be  infencd 
that  the  praise  bestowed  on  tnem  was  not  dictated  by  any 
partial  feeling,  or  otherwise  improperly  boitowed.  But 
wlijle  his  musical  works  seem  hitheiio  to  have  been  con- 
lined  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  hw  name  is  become 
familiar  to  all  who  take  much  interest  in  German  literature. 
His  correspondence  with  Gijthe,  published  a  tew  years 
ago,  exhibits  him  as  a  philosophical,  acute  musical  critic  ; 
as  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  of  strong  mind,  and  refined 
taste  ;  and  the  friendship  of  the  great  ])oot  with  whom  he 
was  in  such  constant  communication,  which  is  so  clearl) 
evinced  in  Gothe's  letters  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  the 
intellectual  merits  of  him  who  emoyed  the  intimacy  anc[ 
confidence  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  tin 
present  age. 

(/lariHonicon,  xi. ;  Suppl.  to  Muit,  Library,  iii.) 

ZEMBL/l,  NOVA.    [Nova  ZBMa;..\.] 

ZEMINDAR,  a  Persian  word  which  signifies  UtenUlj 
a  landholder.  The  word  was  introduced  into  Hindustani 
by  the  Monammcdans,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  office  to| 
which  it  is  applied  was  previously  in  existence  as  a  pnrti 
of  tlie  system  of  village  organization  which  extends  through-f 
out  the  whole  of  Hindustan.  A  village  in  Hindiu>tan 
not  simply  a  collection  of  houses  smaller  than  that  of 
town  ;  it  IS  a  tract  of  country  comprising  hundreds  (som« 
times  thousands!  of  acres  of  araljle  and  waste  land, 
inhabitants  of  which  form  a  sort  of  corporation,  with  sev< 
ral  officers,  each  of  whom  has  his  di»tiuct  duties.  Thg^ 
head  man  of  this  village  corporation  is  the  polail,  who  hasj 
at  Ilia  command  the  village  police.  A  number  of  village 
form  a  district,  which  is  larger  or  smaller  according  to  tl 
number  and  extent  of  the  villages:  the  head  man  of  such  t 
a  district  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  Hiiiduslan,  called  a  ze 
mi-ndtir,  and  the  district  itself  a  zeminilari.  The  cliicf^ 
business  of  the  zemindar  is  to  collect  the  revenues  of  liiai 
district  for  the  government,  and,  that  he  mnydo  this  eftec-j 
tually,  tlie  police  of  the  district  is  under  his  control,  and  | 
be  holds  a  iwlice-court.  As  head  of  the  district,  a  portion  i 
of  laud  (nan-kar)  is  assigned  to  him  as  .subfistence-allow-j 
ance,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  district;] 
as  collector  of  revenue,  he  has  a  per-centage  upon  the] 
amount  collected.  Like  most  things  .imong  theHindiia,1 
both  the  subsistence-land  and  the  offioe  became  heredifarv. ! 
From  the  office  however  the  zemindar  was  occasionally 
removed  by  the  government,  hut  he  still  retained  his  lancf. 
As  the  zemindar  maintained  a  civil  force  not  only  for  thel 
collection  of  revenue,  but  for  the  protectiou  of  property] 
and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  his  power,  when  the 
district  was  large,  was  necessarily  great ,  and  in  disturbed  i 
times  ho  occasionally  maintained  troops  and  exercised^ 
authority  little  less  than  regal.  Thus,  though  he  was  not 
officially  invested  either  with  railifuiy  or  judicial  powei-a,| 
he  frequently  exercised  both.  The  custom  of  sub-rcniingj 
the  zemindaiies  had  become  common  nnder  the  Moham-| 
medan  government  previous  to  British  iuterference  with  it.^ 
The  zemindars  traiul'erred  to  their  fanners  their  almost  un-i 
restricted  powero  of  collection,  and  much  oppression  >va4J 
exercised,  the  farmers  frequently  either  disiegarding  the 
engacements  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  cul 
tivators  of  tlie  soil  [Rvors],  or  iiicreaang  the  rent  which' 
by  established  usage  they  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  account  of  the  zemindai-s  applies  to  such  of  the 
states  ot  Hindustan  as  are  still  independent  of  the  British 
government ;  but  in  the  zemindaiies  wliicli  had  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  East  India  Con^pany,  a  change  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  wa-i  made  under  Warren  Hast- 
ings, in  1772,  wlienthe  zemimlarieswere  let  to  the  bighc4| 
bidder  for  u  term   of  years,  the  zemindar  in  pa«se««iG 
however  being  preferred  when  he  otlered  terms  whit 
were  deemed  reasonable.      In   most   iustances  more  ^i 
offered  than  could  be  collected,  and  the  system  proved  _ 
be  niiiious  to  the  zemindars  and  iUuidvMltsC''^''''  ^    ' 
Company. 

At  length  ii  permanent  ,y\  y^^  ■&.. 

zcniindais,  during  the  gOM  ij'  (/id  l> 

1701, but  wasuot  cympletcly  cAinedootUD  l7i*<J*t'JJUiJiiir. 
as  it  did.  a  part  of  the  H-rftil  4inanci«l  ^1  )wlifl»I  n:forin«* 
introduced  by  him.    Tl  b»  {MMI  to  the  govern- 

iiient  was  set'tled  lit  u  i^  (ftf  iimUocs«  fo*  JJ 

term  uf  tun  vears.  but  iii4«  v.  %•  t^  ^  wirif rr'  Pf^'" 
if  sanctioned  liy  thg  ••ntWwll'BiA  ml;l^gv<^-  ^^^^ 
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tlars  were  reco^ised  as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  ami  thus 
liave  become  in  fact,  under  the  British  government,  what 
tliey  had  not  been  before,  nor  are  yet,  under  the  native 
{,'overnnients,  landed  proprietore  of  the  zemindari.  The 
zemindar  may  dispose  of  the  lands  as  he  thinks  fit,  and 
the  government  does  not  interfere,  so  long  as  tlie  tax  is 
paid.  The  great  zemindars  generally  underlet  their  ter- 
ritories, and  live  in  the  cities  m  splendid  mansions;  while 
the  smaller  zemindars,  as  well  as  the  farmers  of  the  great 
zemindaries,  live  in  the  counliy-towns,  generally  in 
dingy  brick  buildings,  which  look  like  deserted  English 
manor-houses.  When  they  go  abroad  however,  on  occa- 
sions of  state,  they  exhibit,  in  their  trains  of  servants  and 
splendid  trappings,  the  signs  of  great  wealth.  Tlie  land 
is  divided  by  them  into  a  number  of  small  holdings,  and 
the  cultivators  are  oiten  rack-rented  verv  high. 

(Mill's  History  of  British  India,  hy  Wilson ;  Malcolm's 
Central  India;   Jones,  On  Rent;    Heber's  Journal  of  a 
Journey  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  in  1824-5.) 
ZEMLIN.     [Skmlin.] 

ZEMNI,  a  name  for  the  Blind  Rai-mole  QMus  typhlus, 
Pall.).    [MuRiD*,  p.  516.] 

ZENAIDA,  the  name  given  by  the  Prince  of  Canino 
and  Musignano  to  a  genus  of  Coj.umhiu.v,  placed  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray  in  the  subfamily  Gourinee. 

Example,  Zenaida  amabilis,  Bonap.,  Am.  Orn.,  pi.  17, 
f.  2. 

ZEND  (or,  a^  transcribed  in  Sanscrit,  ^a/irZa)  seems  to 
be  the  antient  Parsee  woi-d  for  •  book,'  and  to  have  been 
specially  applied  to  the  volume  of  Zoroaster's  sacred 
writings  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  the  word  Bible. 
(Burnouf,  Coimn.,  p.  IC.)  It  was  first  applied  by  Anquetil 
t«»  the  language  in  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Parsees  are 
written,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  generally  adopted 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Zend  language  belongs  to  the  Median  branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages.  The  rjidicals  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  classified  in  the  following  manner  by 
Burnouf.     {Comm.,  p.  2H.) 

1.  Zend  radicals  which  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the 
language  of  the  Vedas,  or  the  most  antient  dialect  of 
Sanscrit,  which  are  very  scarce  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
liut  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
j,niagcs. 

2.  Zend  radicals  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  classical 
Sanscrit,  but  which  are  supposed  to  have  once  belonjed  to 
tiiat  language  from  their  being  preserved  in  tiie  DhiStu- 
I'ilt'as,  or  gramnialical  lists  of  verbal  roots:  this  numerous 
c'.ass  is  scarce  in  the  antient  languages  of  Europe. 

y.  Zend  radicals  which  belong  to  all  the  jieriods  of 
Sanscrit  literature,  and  arc  common  to  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  languages  ;  this  class  is  by 
far  more  numerous  than  the  others,  and  seems  to  form  the 
•general  stock  of  all  the  above-named  languages. 

4.  Zend  radicals  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known 
Tadical  in  the  Indo-Gennanic  languages,  but  which  are  to 
>be  met  with  in  the  modern  Persian. 

The  fii-st  of  these  classes  of  Zend  radicals  establishes  at 
'once  the  high  antiqpnity  of  the  language  in  which  Zoroaster 
'Wrote  his  books.  There  arc  however,  even  now,  men  of 
•jrroat  authority  in  Oriental  literature  who  think  that  the 
"^vhole  of  thelanguasce  is  an  invention  of  Pai-see  priests, 
and  that  it  never  had  an  historical  existence.  Sir  William 
•Jones  was  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  more  from  the 
little  trust  he  placed  in  Anquetil  du  Perron  than  from  a 
■due  and  mature  consideration  of  the  question.  Ailer  the 
•elaborate  investigation  of  the  Zend  language  by  Bopp 
(Vcrgleichcnd/i  Uramniatik),  E.  Butnouf  {.Comment  a  ire 
ii/r  le  Vapna),  Rask  {Ueber  das  Alter  und  die  Echtheit  der 
Xends^prac/ie),  and  Bohlen  (De  Origine  Lijigute  ZendicfP), 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  its  authenticity  and  an- 
tiquity. 

The  characters  which  are  employed  in  writing  Zend 
■seem  to  be  only  another  kind  of  Pehlcvi  letters.  This  is  the 
-opinion  of  Erskinc  and  Kask,  authorities  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  the  statements  of  Anquetil  and  Kopp, 
who  assign  to  the  Zend  alphabet  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
■reasonable  limits.  The  characters  are  undoubtedly  of 
^mitic  origin,  and  cannot  be  anterior  to  the  Sassanida;. 
They  are  written  from  right  to  left.  Tlie  Academy  of 
niM-tia  have  a  fount  of  Zend  types,  formed  on  the  charac- 
*^  the  Veadidad  Sade,  published  in  lithograph  by 


ZEND-AVESTA,  or  the  *  living  word,'  is  the  name  .-f 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Partiees,  which  are  laually  ilir;- 
buted  to  Zoroaster.  [Zouoastkr.]  They  were  mpposr. 
to  contain  the  original  precepts  and  laws  fnun^  i; 
Zoroaster,  and  consisted  of  twenty  sections,  eatitled  «ijf'*i-' 
Cor  •  nosk,'  according  to  Anquetil),  of  which  we  potf<:i*os!y 
the  twentieth,  wluch  has  been  partly  translaled  by  A> 
quetil  du  Perron,  and  which,  is  by  the  Parsees  called  t.V 
Veadidad.  However,  even  this  work  cannot  sal'ely  U  i- 
cribed  to  Zoroaster ;  it  may  contain  some  fragments  oi  J:.- 
doctrines,  but  it  cannot  possibly  belong  to  a  period auttri'' 
to  the  Sassanidse.  It  is  distinctly  st.i.ted  (Malcolm,  \iK.  i. 
p.  500)  that  the  sacred  writings  of  Zoroa^r  were  entinr;; 
lost  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  coaquK 
of  Persia  by  Alexander  and  the  elevation  to  the  thrute  o: 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardeshir,  the  first  king  of  the  Suanji 
dynasty;  for  when  this  prince  restored  the  cmpL>«.b( 
could  only  collect  fragments  of  them  from  the  xetf.iXff. 
of  priests :  and  it  is  very  probably  to  this  collection  lbs 
we  owe  the  origin  of  the  Zend-Avesta  in  its  present  foix 
It  is  very  diffuse,  full  of  repetitions,  and  trivial  aildiiar> 
to  Hormuzd,  the  Izeds,  Amsliaspandii,  and  other  spirit*,  gM 
or  evil. 

Tlie  original  is  written  in  the  language  called  ZtSt'. 
Bnt  Du  Perron's  translation  was  made  from  the  Pdll^:. 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Mobeds,or  masters  who  iD£tnii>: 
him,  and  is  far  from  being  correct ;  the  numerous  iauhi  ai 
inaccuracies  he  was  led  into  are  very  clearly  fhomi  1> 
Euiiene  Burnouf 's  'Commentaire  sur  le  \acoa.'  ?i& 
1833.  The  Ya^na,  a  portion  of  the  Veadidad.  wii  fx- 
lished  in  the  original  Zend  by  the  same  learned  schoiir 

ZENI.  NicoLo  Zbno  and  Antonio  Zkxo  were  t«o  \n- 
thers,  the  published  accounts  of  whose  voyages  liaveati- 
sioned  much  controvei-sy.  They  were  Venetians.  Hw  iirJ 
employed  to  designate  the  family  is  Zen.  or  Zeua:  U/it- 
signate  a  single  individual  of  that  family.  Zeno ;  to  iik- 
nate  two  or  more  individuals,  Zeni.  'the  Zena  aami 
the  oldest  of  the  patrician  families  of  the  mainland  Usr- 
tories  of  Venice.  Its  first  distinguished  member,  )iim 
Zeno,  lived  about  the  year  1200.  The  posterity  m  ii- 
tonio  Zeno  sur\'ived  the  republic,  and  opened,  in  ISX^ 
family  archives  to  the  researches  of  Canlinal  Zurla.  Bd 
for  the  most  part,  when  '  the  Zeni'  art;  spoken  oi^  thebt- 
thers  Nicolt)  and  Antonio  are  meant.  'Their  adveutu^ 
and  the  controversies  to  which  they  liave  given  ritt.  <jx' 
therefore  be  first  disposed  of  in  the  present  article,  altthuT 
others  of  the  name, having  attuned  to  some  notoriety, is:' 
be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

Nicolo  Zeno  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  sons  of  Pi«'tr.i  Zt>. 
snrnamed  Dragone,  and  brothers  of  Carlo  Zeno,  coxaik'n^' 
of  the  Venetian  fleet  against  the  G«noese  in  tli^  war  >■: 
Chioggia.  Their  mother's  name  was  Agnes  Dsndw^ 
The  dates  of  the  births  of  both  brothers  are  knuuu  ux.< 
from  conjecture.  Their  parents  married  in  13*^,  and  b: 
in  all  ten  children.  Carlo  was  l)orn  about  I3CU.  oi  viiic: 
it  is  known  that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  so  youni:  i' 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  remember  her.  This  m'cesaa^ 
places  ihe  births  of  Nicol5  and  Antonio  between  tho  id> 
1326  and  i;«0. 

The  name  of  Nico!&  appears  frequently  in  the  atuiils  of 
Venice  from  13G5  to  1388.  In  13(i5  lie  took  a  pro.-iuiicu 
part  in  the  election  of  the  doge  Marco  Comaro ;  in  1367 
he  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Marseille  by  the  Muie 
of  Venice  to  convey  tiie  pope  to  Rome  ;  he  ser^  ed  du.it; 
the  war  of  Chioggia,  in  which  he  commanded  a  galler.i^ 
1370;  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  considered  one^' 
the  richest  patricians  in  1381 ;  in  1382  he  was  one  ui'  if 
electors  who  nominated  the  doge  Michelo  Morosini,  &:' 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  ambai.-^tivr 
to  Ferrara ;  towards  the  close  of  13S8  he  was  s4-ut,  ale/:: 
with  two  other  nobles,  to  receive  the  ccssiuu  of  Trevi» 
from  the  lord  of  Padua.  After  this  his  name  dil^app^i^ 
from  public  history :  his  subsequent  career  is  onlv  Lni'B^ 
through  a  small  work  publislied  by  one  of  iiis  desI-euJiO^ 
in  1558. 

According  to  this  work,  Nicola  Zeno,  Iiaving  cmbarliNi 
on  board  a  vessel  of  his  own  to  visit  England  aud  Fi8Uvii'n>- 
was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  storm,  and  shipwret-'^t^i 
on  the  '  island '  of  Frisland.  Here  he  and  his  coiniw:uju« 
were  rescued  from  wreckers  by  a  prince  of  the  nanii?  ^i 
Ziclmmi,  into  whose  service  Zeno  entered  in  the  caj"^'-} 
of  pilot,  and  remained  with  him  one  or  two  vcais.  At  :li< 
close  of  that  period,  having  been  advanced  l>y  Zichuui  (<> 


wealth  and  honours  for  seni'icca  in  war,  he  invited  his 
brother  Antonio  to  join  hini,  which  he  did.  NicolZt  sur- 
tivihI  his  brother's  arrival  lour  years,  and  died  in  Frisland. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  either  the  year 
in  which  he  quittud  ^'enice,  or  how  many  years  cfapsed 
from  his  departure  to  his  being  Joined  by  Antonio.  The 
year  )3hO,  the  dale  assigned  to  his  shipwreck  by  his  de- 
scendant, is  evidently  an  error,  for  in  November,  1388,  he 
was  stilJ  in  Italy.  Most  probably  he  sailed  in  1389  ;  two 
vears  at  the  kast  must  have  elapsed  before  his  brother 
joined  him  ;  and  he  survived  that  event  four  yenrs.  This 
bhntcs  us  down  to  1393  as  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is 
certain  that  lie  was  dead  in  13l)S,  for  the  family  register, 
making  mention  of  his  son  Tomaso  in  that  year,  describes 
him  as  the  son  of  the  '  quondam  Nicolfi.* 

(Jf  Antonio  Zeno's  history  previous  to  his  settings  out  to 
join  his  brother  in  Frisland,  nothini;  appears  to  be  known, 
except  that  he  was  married  in  1384.  According  to  the 
conjectures  above  stated,  he  must  have  arrived  in  Frisland 
about  the  year  131)1.  He  remained  there  fourteen  yean 
in  the  senice  of  Zichmni,  having  succeeded  at  his  bro- 
ther's death  to  his  property  and  employments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  (say  l4t)aj  he  retunied  to  Venice,  where  it  is 
jirobable  he  died  in  the  same  year ;  for  the  passage  in  the 
t'aniiiy  annals  which  notices  the  marriage  of  his  son  Dra- 
cone  in  14(IC,  speaks  of  him  as  '  quondam  Ser  Antonio.' 

The  controversy  alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  this  article 
relates  to  the  countries  visited  by  the  Zeni,  and  whether 
their  voyages  extended  to  America.  In  attempting  to 
form  an  opinion  on  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  view  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  information  wc  have 
respecting  those  voyages ;  and  with  this  view  we  shall  set 
aside  all  that  has  been  said  by  commentators,  until  we 
have  ascertained  what  the  text  really  says.  All  that  we 
know  is  compressed  in  twenty-seven  pages  of  a  very  small 
and  not  very'  closely  printed  quarto  volume,  printed  at 
Venice,  by  Francesco  Marcolini,  in  15.18.  The  narrative 
^Hirports  to  have  been  compiled  about  that  time  by  a 
younger  Nicolu  Zeno,  who  died  in  l.'iOfi,  from  the  papers  of 
Antonio  Zeno.  The  materials  in  the  possession  of  SlicoI& 
the  younger,  at  the  lime  he  wrote  his  nook,  appear  to  hav.e 
been  only  two  letters  I'rom  Antonio  Zeno  to  his  brother 
Carlo,  l)oth  written  arter  the  death  of  NicolC).  In  one  of 
these  Antonio  mentions  that  he  had  composed  a  work  de- 
scriptive of  the  countries  he  had  visited*  or  heard  of,  and 
their  cu-stoms.  a  Life  of  his  brother  Nicolfi,  and  a  Life  of 
Zichmni.  But  this  book  and  a  number  of  letters  from  An- 
tonio had  been  destroyed  by  Nicolo  the  younger  when  a 
boy: — '  These  letters  (tlie  letters  quoted  in  the  book)  were 
wntten  by  Messer  Antonio  to  Messer  C.irlo,  his  brother; 
and  it  grieves  me  that  the  book  and  many  other  writings 
on  the  same  subject  have  perished  wretchedly,  I  scarce 
know  how  ;  for  having  come  into  my  hands  when  1  was 
quite  a  boy,  I  tore  ana  dispersed  them  n,s  bovs  will  do 
(•  come  lanno  i  fanciulli,  le  squarciai  e  mandai  tutte  il 
male';,  as  I  cannot  now  remember  without,  much  sorrow.' 
Our  knowledge  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni  therefore  rests 
npon  a  book  compiled  about  150  years  after  the  death  of 
the  longest  liver  of  the  two,  from  two  of  Antonio's  letters, 
And  »uch  vague  recollection  as  the  writer  retained  of  the 
contents  of  some  MSS.  which  had  come  into  his  hands  and 
been  destroyed  tiy  him  when  a  boy.  He  states,  it  is  true, 
that  the  map  which  accompanies  his  liook  was  copied  fa>m 
an  old  and  faded  map  (*maricae  vecchia'un  the  family 
archives ;  but  he  does  not  assert  that  it  was  made  by  either 
vt  the  brothers,  or  even  that  it  was  made  about  their 
time.  From  this  review  it  must  be  apparent  how  little  we 
know  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni,  and  how  much  that  little 
has  in  all  probability  been  disfigured. 

Down  to  the  death  of  Nicolti  the  elder,  hi«  descendant 
tells  the  story  in  his  own  person  :  this  part  of  the  book  re- 
lates the  Vikingar  expeditions,  in  which  Nicolo  served 
under  Zichmni,  llie  rest  of  the  book  consists  in  great 
pmrt  of  ft  letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which  lie  re- 
hearses Ihtt  story  of  a  tisherman  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  some  far  western  land,  and  detained  there  many  years, 
and  adds  an  account  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Zichmni, 
to  visit  that  country,  in  which  he  had  accompanied  him. 
The  last  two  pages  are  occupied  with  a  fi-agment  of 
another  letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which  he  men- 
lions  the  book  or  books  he  has  composed,  and  adds  that 
he  will  write  no  more,  m  he  hopes  soon  to  comniuuicate 
vith  hira  by  word  of  mouth. 
P,  C,  No.  1775. 
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The  part  of  the  nanative  which  rclatoii  to  Nirolo  con- 
tains tlie  history  of  three  campaigns.  In  tite  tirst,  Frisland 
is  subdued  by  Zichmni,  who  cummands  llie  land  foices, 
while  Nicolo  Zrno  co-operates  with  the  Hcet.  Zichmm 
was  lord  of  the  island  of  Porlund,  half  a  day's  sail  front 
Frisland,  which  he  had  wrested  the  previous  year  from  the 
King  of  Norway;  and  of  the  duchy  fduchea')  of  Soiano 
on  the  mainland  t' fra  terra')  on  the  side  next  Scotland. 
Frisland  was  an  island  rathei  larger  than  Ireland.  From 
the  part  of  the  coast  where  Nicolu  was  wrecked,  he  con- 
ducted the  fleet  of  Zichmni  to  the  west,  and,  al>cr  conquer- 
ing several  small  islands,  turned  into  a  gulf  called 'Sudcro,' 
and  captured  in  a  port  called  '  Sancatol '  some  ships  loaded 
with  sdt-fish.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Zichirtni,  who  had 
marched  over-land.  Zeno  again  set  sail  to  the  west,  and 
reached  Die  opposite  headland  of  the  gulf :  the  sea,  il  is  re- 
marked, was  full  of  shallows.  He  next  returns  to  a  part  vf 
Frisland  named  Bondendon,  where  he  learns  that  Zichmni 
has  conquered  the  whole  island.  He  sails  thence  to  Fris- 
land, 'the  capital  of  the  island,  situated  in  a  gulf  on 
the  south-east,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  island,  in 
which  tiah  are  taken  in  such  abundance  that  many  ships 
are  laden  with  them,  and  Flandeps.  Brctagne,  England, 
Scotland,  Norway,  and  Denmark  send  there  for  supplies, 
and  arc  much  enriched.*  In  all  this  part  of  the  nari'alivc 
the  only  hint  given  of  the  position  of  the  countries  is  that 
Soiano'on  the  main' is  on  the  side  opposite  Scotland. 
Were  it  not  for  the  epithet  'island,' applied  to  Frisland, 
there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  the 
countrj-  so  named  being  the  Friesland  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  even  some  points  that  coincide  with  it.  Sading 
westward  from  the  part  of  Frisland  which  he  wa;s  thrown 
upon,  Zeno  turns  into  the  gidf  of  Zudero  i^the  Zuyder 
Zee?);  and  the  capital  of  Irisland  is  situated  within  a 
^If  to  the  south-east  .the  Dollarti'i.  Tlie  Zuyder  Zee  is 
lull  of  shallows  {"■  pieno  di  seccagne').  'I'he  bays  of  Fries- 
land  were  at  that  time  frequented  by  vessels  from  all  the 
countries  enumerated,  seeking  for  cargoes  of  fish.  There 
are  small  islands  ('isolette')  in  abundance  between  Ibe 
Texel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ems. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  Zichmni 
against  Estland,  which  is  between  Frisland  and  Norway 
('sopra  la  costa  tra  Frislandae  Norwegia  ').  The  expedi- 
tion does  not  reach  Estland,  but  is  driven  by  a  storm  ujion 
Grisland,  a  large  but  uninhabited  island.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  relative  position  of  Grisland  to  any  of  the 
other  countries  mentioned,  nor  of  its  distance  from  them. 
From  Grisland  an  expedition  is  made  against  the  islands 
and  Island  (,'  le  istande '  and  '  Islanda  che  niedcsimamente 
con  I'altre  era  sotto  il  He  di  Nonve^ia')  to  the  iioilh. 
The  expedition  fails,  but  seven  other  islands  in  the  same 
narrow  seas  ;'  negli  stessi  canali  lallie  isole,  dette  islaade, 
che  sono  sette ')  are  connuend,  a  furl i ess  erected  in  one 
of  them,  named  Bres,  anclNicolo  Zeno  lefl  to  winter  there. 
Zichmni  returns  to  Frisland.  Our  indications  are  here 
still  fainter.  Pruceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Frisland  of  the  Zeni  may  have  been  the  country  then 
and  still  so  called,  EstlanQ  i.the  land  to  the  east  i,  between 
Frisland  and  Norway,  may  have  been  the  Danish  peninsula. 
•Islanda'  and  'islande'  appear  to  be  merely  the  singular 
and  plural  of  the  Teutonic  word  i&land  :  the  one  cannot, 
and  the  other  does  not  necessarily  apply,  to  Iceland.  Bres 
approximates  to  Brcssay,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Shetland 
islands. 

The  third  campaign  of  Nicolo  Zeno  was  a  voyage  of ' 
discovery  he  undertook  from  Bres.  He  set  out  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  sailed  to  the  north  (or  north-west;  till 
he  reached  Engroneland.  The  distance  is  not  given,  but 
the  whole  description  of  Engroneland  applies  to  Iceland, 
and  is  applicable  to  no  other  country.  Therv  are.  the 
volcano;  the  hot  springs;  the  brief  summer;  the  early 
introduction  of  Chnslianity  and  the  Latin  language ;  the 
commerce  with  Norway — *  Vengono  molti  na>igii  dJil  capo 
di  sopra  Norvegia  e  dal  Treadon"  i  Diotnhcim  ?).  Tlie 
greater  part  of  the  priests  we  are  told  are  'delle  Islaiide  ' — 
from  the  islands;  another  corroboration  of  the  opinion  that 
Islanda,  as  used  in  this  n-'—  -^  -j  not  the  proper  tmme  of 
any  one  country.     Thesf  u  &re  extremely  vague  : 

but  there  is  nothing  in  li -mnalible  with  the  notion 

that  Frisland  isFriesIaad;  Kngroneland,  Iceland;  and  ll> 
intermediate  Bres,  the  Breany  of  the  Shetland  group, 

Tliere  remais — ^-^tmio  Zcoo's  report  of  t\ie  story 
the  shipwrecked  iilKtnan,  and  his  account  of  Zicb 
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expedition  in  search  of  the  lands  described  by  the  fislier- 
man. 

Tlie  fisherman's  story  need  not  be  minutely  exammed 
nere.  Antonio's  version  of  it  is  sufRciently  near  the  truth 
to  show  that  it  is  really  an  imperfect  account  of  one  of  the 
many  accidental  or  premeditated  visits  paid  by  the  North- 
men" of  Europe,  in  these  early  ajjes,  to  the  northern  regions 
uf  America,  but  it  is  too  succmct  and  disfigured  to  add 
anything  to  our  knowledge  of  these  expeditions :  its  only 
impoitanoe  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  motive  to 
Zi<-hmnis  voyage  of  discover)'  to  the  west. 

This  expedition,  after  labouring  for  many  days  among 
the  islands  and  shallows  which  were  the  scene  of  Nicolo 
Zcno's  iii-st  campaign,  pushed  out  into  '  the  deep  sea'  in 
the  beginning  of  July.    Scarcely  was  the  voyage  fwrlv 
bcgun,\vhen  a  tempest  broke  loose  and  tossed  the  vessels 
about  for  eight  days,  swamping  some  of  them,  and  leaving 
tlie  suniving  crews  entirely  ignorant  of  their  whereabout. 
On  the  return  of  good  weather  Zichmni  steered  to  the  west, 
and  reached  an  island  which  Zeno  calls  Icari,  adding,  that 
the  inliabitanls  said  the  name  was  derived   from  their 
fij^t  king,  a  son  of  Dedalus,  king  of  Scotland.     Every  at- 
tempt to  make  good  a  landing  on  the  territoiy  of  this 
Scotch  colony  having  proj-cd  unavailing,   Zichmni  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  the  west  for  six  days,  at  llie  termina- 
tion of  which  he  was  assailed  by  another  tempest,  and 
forced  to  scud  before  the  wind  till  he  was  driven  to  a  land 
unknown  to  all  on  board.    Here,  as  in  the  western  voyage 
of  Nicol&  Zeno,  the  presence  of  a  volcano  appears  to  in- 
dicate Iceland,  i)ul  the  adventurer  had  no  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  described  as  being  of  small  stature 
and  inhabiting  caves.    Here,  Zichmni  resolved  to  winter, 
and  Antonio  was  sent  to  Frisland  with  sonic  mutineers 
who  refused  to  remain.     A  voyage  of  twenty  days  in  an 
easterly  and  eight  in  a  southerly  course  brought  him  to 
Frisland.    Tlie  only  indication  in  this  voyage  that  aids  us 
in  conjecturing  the  places  named  is  the  volcano,  which 
points  to  Iceland.    If  we  assume  Iceland  to  have  been  its 
'western  termination,  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  in- 
compatible with  the  assumption  that  Friesland  was  the 
point  of  departure,  and.  the  bearings,  anil  the  time  occupied, 
as  far  as  they  are  given,  rather  favour  this  view. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  narrative  of  Nicol6  Zeno  the 
younger,  leaving  out  of  view  all  that  has  been  written  by 
controveraiaiixts  on  the  subject,  we  have  found  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  that  the  Frisland  of  the  elder 
Nicolo  may  have  been  the  Friesland  generally  known  by 
that  name,  cxcerrf  that  it  is  called  an  island.  And  con- 
sidering that  the  Zeni  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  only 
wilh  n  limited  portion  of  its  shores,  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  their  liHving  taken  it  for  an  island.  We  have 
jmid  no  attention  to  the  map  published  along  with  the 
narrative  of  the  younger  Nicolft,  for  two  reasons:— In  the 
lirst  place,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  feeling 
convinced  that  its  projection  could  not  have  been  made  so 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Zeni.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  in 
parts  inconsistent  with  the  narrative:  in  his  lii-st  campaign 
Nicolf)  Zeno  is  expressly  said  to  have  sailed  first  from  east 
to  west,  and  then  iVom  west  to  east;  aeconling  to  the  map 
he  must  have  sailed  from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to 
noilh.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  map  is  the  com- 
jiilation  of  some  later  cosniographer. 

If  we  may  assume  Frisland  to  have  been  the  country 
between  the  Zuyder  Zee  aud  the  Ems,  the  Estlaiid  between 
il  and  Norway  would  naturally  appear  to  indicate  the  more 
easterly  Danish  peninsula ;  'le  islande,'  the  different  island 
groups  north  of  Scotland,  of  which  Bressay  alone  seems 
recognisable ;  and  the  Engroneland  of  Nicolo,  and  the 
nameless  island  of  Antonio  Zeno,  each  with  its  volcano, 
Iceland.  In  eorrobomtion  of  this  view  may  be  recalled — 
iirst,  the  time  and  bearings  of  Antonio  Zeno's  voyage 
from  the  island  to  Frisland ;  second,  the  Scoteh  colony  in 
the  first  island  reached  by  Zichmni :  third,  the  resort  of 
vessels  to  Frisland  from  France,  England,  and  the  Nether- 
lands for  fish;  fourth,  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Knsri'oneland  and  Norway — specially  it  would  appear  with 
Diuntheim.  Tlie  state  of  Friesland  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  affords  an  additional  corroboration: 
it  was  a  rude  country,  intennedinte  between  the  Hans 
towna  and  the  trading  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
'  ■trand-rccht '  (privilege  of  wreckers'  was  in  full  force, 
■"^  «fber«  pirates  found  shelter  and  purchasei-s  of  their 
ir..    Zeno's  Hccount  of  Zihinni  conveys  the  idea  of 


the  chief  of  a  band  of  rovers  who  had  ivrested  a  srst;- 
island  near  Friesland  from  the  king  of  Norway,  and  tr.ti.c- 
made  piratical  excursions  in  every  direction.  Ztnos  iii,:. 
rative  would  lead  to  the  inference  lliat  hi*  band  wt:-  L  .• 
indifferent  seamen,  and  previously  unacquainU-d  with  ti.; 
countries  they  visited. 

This  view  of  the  scene  of  the  Zeni's  wanderings  is  not  je  : 
forth  as  cei-tain :  the  materials  do  not  admit  of  certaici} 
If  it  is  not  tenable,  where  is  Frisland  to  be  founJ?  Soi"; 
later  writers  have  felt  so  strongly  the  impoasibi.r.j  ,' 
answering  lliia  question,  that  they  have  been  obluttli  !j 
assume  that  Frisland  has  anco  been  submerged  lu  t,*: 
sea.  Their  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  ji>- 
determination  of  earlier  writers  to  convey  the  Ztni  j.*  :j 
west  as  Greenland.  Walckenaer,  seeing  the  iatv.-- 
bility  of  this,  has  fixed  the  most  westerly  terminua  oft..'., 
voyages  on  the  south-east  of  Iceland,  to  which  he  ci; 
have  been  led  by  the  striking  coincidence  of  the  i-ta-tr 
Engroneland  on  the  map  of  Nicol6  Zeno  the  younj^-:.  iv. 
the  south-east  coast  of  Iceland.  Walckenaer  i:oiM->t. 
seeks  for  the  Frisland  of  the  Zeni  in  the  norlhtin  jirj 
of  Iceland.  The  data  arc  too  scanty  to  warrant  art  .^r- 
proacli  to  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  but  on  the  vh'j'v  fV 
incline  to  adhere  to  the  conclusions  wc  have  arrived  i:: 
first,  because  we  see  no  impossibility  in  the  FriJiLl..; 
the  Zeni  being  the  country  generally  so  called :  strnx. 
because  the  relative  positions  and  distances  of  thed:ifik:' 
places  aud  the  state  of  society  appear  to  correspond  vini: 
that  assumption. 

The  other  members  of  the  Zcua  family  who  apprt*  i. 
rcqiiire  notice  we  will  take  in  chronological  oider. 

Caki.o  Zkno,  grand-admiral  of  Venice',  bi-other  of  Ni.-> 
and  Antonio,  was  born  about  1334.     While  \et  i.^;:ri 
child,  the  pope  presented  him  to  a  jirebendal  bentt,ct  r 
Patras.    At  the  university  of  Padua,  some  debts  htt.:- 
traded  at  play  obliged  him  to  abscond,  and  for  ti>{  va« 
he  served  a.s  a  soldier  in  different  partb  of  Italy.  YityJrm 
home,  he  found  the  republic  engaged  in  awanriijiu: 
Turks,  and  repaired  to  Patras  for  the  double  purpvr:' 
taking  possession  of  his  benefice  ami  serving;  his  coij^^n 
a  militaiy  capacity.    In  Greece  he  (e:ot  involved  in  \  ^. 
and  this  forced  lum  at  last  to  resign  all  views  to  uk- 
clcsiasticol  career.      He  married  a   rich   Greek  «i<i.*- 
who  however  did  not  long  survive  their  marriaEL-.  tt 
his  return  to  Venice,  he  took  for  liis  second  wife  a  1&:ts" 
the  Giustiniani  family.    I'nable  to  remain  at  re^i.  litn- 
paired  to  Constantinople  in  prosecution  of  commerciii  >> 
culations,  which  kejit   him    seven  years   engajri-d.    fc 
transactions  brought  him  into  connection  with  the  ec- 
peror  John  Palaiulogus,  and  enabled  him  to  brini;  ti  s 
conclusion  the  negotiation  by  which  that   prinee  cpS- 
Tcnedos  to  the  Venetians.    This  occurred  in  1370,  a:,  L> 
1he  first  event  in  the  life  of  Zeno  of  which  we  have;<t" 
able  to  ascertain  the  dale  so  nearly.      This  acqui>itii'r,  •:' 
the  part  of  the  republic  was  the  cumnipnconieut  o:"  iliv  ^i" 
of  Chioggia,  in  which  the  Genoese,  the  HuniraiJaT:».si; 
the  Lord  of  Pailua  were  leagued  asrain^t  Venice.     r> 
defence  of  Treviso  against  the  Hungarians  was  intni»tiii'. 
Carlo  Zeno.  He  maintained  that  frontier  poat  till  l^T^i.  ■•'i.i' 
the  Venetian  government,  alter  the  loss  of  thi-  .'■ea-licnt ;'. 
Pola,  recalled  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  flett.    V»;ir 
eight  galleys  he  sailed  from  Venice,  and  broke  thiouc'!  ^^■• 
Genoese  fleet  without  losing  a  vessel.     He  took  a  iv.':ii'.i' 
of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  and  nejoth'iN 
a  peace  with  Joan  of  Naples.     He  then  sailed  n.rrtiiM.  ;•-•• 
and  made  the  victorious  Genoese  treiuble  for  the  sec\:nryi 
their  own  coasts.   AlU'r  scourging  the  north-ea»!or;'.  ^in.l- 
of  Italy  he  set  sail  for  the  Archipelago,  wliere  he  ici"f.«i'' 
reinibrcenients.     Witli   his  fleet  auirmentod   to  i'i.ur;ti. 
galleys  he  steered  to  Beirout  to  offer  convoy  to  the  s!-." 
of  Venetian  merchandise  which  had  accuni*ii!:ited  dirirc 
the  war.    He  a]>peared  with  his  rich  fleet  uf  the  moatlj^ 
the  lagoons  on  the  1st  of  Januarj',  iJtMi.).     Venice  ■■'•.t.«  h". 
that  moment  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.     Tiic  (i'ikj-.m 
had  taken  Chioggia  and  i)encti"ated  inio  the  lac  ois  w.;  ■ : 
fleet   of  double   the   number  of  vessels  that  th-j  •:;.■*:> 
admiral  Pisani   had  to  opjKJse  to  them,     'fliy  nin^*'  '.: 
Zeno  conipletelv  changed  the  fcicc  ol  affaiio.     H.  l^'Av 
the  Genoese   blockade,   provisioned   Venice.   S'.vl.  *-f.'.^ 
feriing  his  services  from  the  .^ea  to  the  land  foice.  ri-i.i"» 
tyhioggia. 

On  the  death  of  Pisani  (\'>\h  August,  13S01,  Zenii  «« 
appointed  grand-admiral,  and  in  that  capacity  lie  naJt: 
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just  Spinola  in  the  Archipalae^o,  till  the  peat^e  of 

_^_he  next  five  yeais  were  spent  by  Zeno  in  Lom- 
'Tti  the  service  of  IIjo  Visconti.     After  this  he  was 
lov't'il  oil  embassies  to  France  and  £ns;land,  and  ad- 
ccd    in    uiK-ceiuion    to   tiie    dignified    niaciatraciea   of 
rAvot'iidor   delle  Commune  and  Procurator  of  St.   Mark. 
In  I-V.13,  while  slill  holdins:  the  latter  appointment,  he  was, 
icontiary  to   the    Cnstoniary   poHcy  of  Venice,   placed   in 
Icoiumand  of  a  fleet  to  op|>oge  Boucicault,  over  whom  he 
}btaiii(.'(l  a  vitfory  on  the  7th  of  (Jctober.     A  few  montbii 
»r  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  ai^iiist  Fran- 
Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.     Upon  the  death  of  C'ar- 
and  the  hack  of  his  palace,  an  entry  was  found  in 
[rtigisters  of  4<X)  golden  dueats  ])aid  to  Carlo  Zeno. 
proved    »atij,factorily  belore  the   Council    of   Ten 
1hi»was  simply  the  repayment  of  a  debt  which  Car- 
lha<l  contracted  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  hi»  flight  to 
but  lie  was  nevertheless  deprived  of  all  his  emplov- 
and  condemtMjd  to  two  yeaiV  imprisonment.     As 
tui  he  wa»  set  at  liberty,  Zeno  embarked  ou  a  pil- 
ige  to  the  Holy  Jjind.     Wliile  there  he  entered  into 
ervice  ol  the  King  of  Cyprus,  who  was  at  war  with  the 
ice'^e.     In    1410  Carlo  Zeno  rctume<l  to  Venice,  and 
irried   for  the   tliird  lime.     Ilia  remaininc^  years  were 
fnt  in  literaiv  pursuits,  but  tormented  by  the  stone  and 
le  gout.     He  Jied  on  the  8th  of  March,  1418.     Of  three 
[IS  whom  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  two  died  before  him. 
ie  family  waa  kept  up  by  the  survivor,  Pictro. 
Iacoi'o  ZtNO,  a  grandson  of  Carlo,  was  a  posthumous 
»n  of  lacopo,  who  died  the  year  before  liis  father.     He 
born  in  December,  1417.     He  studied  at  Padua,  and, 
ter  taking  his  degrees,  repaired   to  Florence   in  14J9, 
faring   the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  was 
Jon   received  into  the  papal   service.     In  1441  he  was 
stolicul    referendary ;    in  14.16   (or  1447,  according  to 
fghelli^  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bellimo  and  Feltre  ;  in 
1459  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Padoa,  where  he  died 
pof  apoplexy  in  14H1.     lacopo  Zeno  was  esteeuied  one  of 
pie  tiist  orators  of  his  age.    He  left  a  valuable  library  and 
jveral  works  of  his  own  composition  in  MS.     The  most 
aportant   were — 1.    '  Vita  suramorum  Pontificum,'  pre- 
wd  in  the  Ambrosiaa  Library,  of  which  the  Bollanaists 
made   gfreat  use ;   2.  '  De  Vita,  Moribus,  Rebusrjue 
1  Caroli  Zeni ' — a  life  of  his  grandfather,  of  which 
indifferent  Italian  translation  by  France*co  Querini  has 
jeen  repeatedly  published.  The  original  Latin  appeared  for 
"le  first  time  in  vol.  xix.  of  Muratori'a  collection  of  Italian 
torians. 

Caterino  Zxno,  a  grandson  of  the  traveller  Antonio  and 
le  Bon  of  his  son  Pietro,  surnained  *  il  Dragone.'  Pietro 
ras  married  to  Anne  Morosini  in  14<)6,  but  the  year  of  his 
I's  birtli  is  unknown,  so  is  the  year  of  his  death.  In 
(472  Caterino  Zeno  was  appointed  by  the  senate  of  Venice 
'^bassador  to  Uzun-llassan-lieg,  king  of  Persia.  He  iu 
id  to  have  accepted  the  mission  with  the  more  readiness, 
having  married  a  relative  of  David  Comnenns,  the  last 
imperor  of  Trebizond,  he  was  allied  by  marrias:c  to  the  king 
>f  Persia.  At  Tabriz,  the  residence  of  Uzun-Hiwsan,  Zeno 
ras  'probably  on  account  of  his  matrimonial  alli.ance) 
peived  at  court  on  &  more  familiar  footing  than  the  gene- 
of  Europeans.  This  enabled  him  to  collect  a  imus  of 
esting  infurmation  relative  to  tlie  manners  and  politics 
er^ia.  'Hic  insifl;ht  thus  obtained  into  Oiiental  customs 
-ed  by  journeys  in  Persia  and 
.dion  of  liis  miiision.  he  published 
count  of  his  travels.  He  subsequently 
:.  and  died  bt  Damascus.  The  narrative 
^lurnin  A,  '>  became  iu  little  mo.e  lliaa  CO 

aHer  hi>  .o,  that  neitiier  liainusio,  noi-  his 

froan    .,iv.un.   Zeno   the   younger,  v-    ■'  '■•    to 
,  copy  of  them.  The  latter  endeavou  ly 

iency   by  -compiling  an   account   ■  is 

from  Itllers  written  by  him  to  fIien(^  lis 

tee  in  the   East.     Kven  tliis  work  ha^  v- 

lly   rare  ;    tlie^c   is  a  copy  ol'  it  in  c^  n> 

ion  in  the  Knii;'s  Library',  in  the  Bnt,  no, 

leoni  pi'  '     i»u   iucuuut 

icrinoZvi. ladedtohave 

tc«n  from  uii  uuticnl  MS.      Tius  woik  ;s  a  groiu  and 
fratber  clumsy  forgery. 

Ntcou"*  ZiiNO  the  younger  (.&  descendant  in  llie  direct 
lline  of  Nicolti  Zeno  the  elder]!,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
ir  the  only  notices  we  possess  of  the  adventures  of  '  the 


Zeni,'  and  of  Caterino  Zeno,  was  born  in  Venue,  on" 
6th  of  June,  1.^15,  and  died  on  the  lUlh  of  August,  15G.0. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  His  country- 
man Patiizi  t a  contemporary),  aii'i  Gaspari  [in  his  '  Catalogu 
della  Bibhoteca  Vcneta'j  speak  in  the  highest  term*  of 
his  eloquence,  and  of  his  Bc(|uiremetit!<  in  ruathematjes 
and  cosmography.  He  published,  '  Dell"  Ori;?ine  di 
Venezia  edantiquissima  Meiuoria  de'  Barbari.'  But  he  i» 
remembered  chieHy  for  the  little  volume,  piiblishcd  in 
1538,  containing  tlie  adventure*  of  ('aterinu  Zeno,  in  two 
books,  and  those  of*  'llie  Zeni,'  in  one  IxKtk.  This  work 
has  every  internal  mark  of  iK-ing  a  faithful  compila- 
tion from  the  very  imperfect  materials  in  his  possession. 
He  leaves  his  heroes  lu  much  a»po)isible  to  tell  their  own 
story. 

Antonio  Zbno  tlie  younger,  a  respectable  Greek 
scholar  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  also  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Zena.  He  published  at  Venice,  in  1569,  a 
commentary  on  the  speeches  attributed  to  Pericles  in 
Thucydides,  and  Lepidus  in  Salln^t:  'C'omnir-M*ini;i  in 
Concionem  Periclis  et  Lepidi,  exThucydide  el 

ApuvroLD  Zexo  was  bom  at  Venice,  Dec.  1 1  iie 

was    '  '   from  a  branch  of  the  Zena  family  which 

had  1.  d  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 

island  ot  Candia,  from  whence  the  pan'tita  of  Zeno 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  and  return  to  V^ice  owini; 
to  the  Turkish  invasion,  by  whii'i  "  i  1st  all  their 
property.      Zeho's  mother  was  of  i-hed  Greek 

family  of  Candia.  Zeno  lost  his  lauitrr  wiien  a  child, 
and  his  mother  was  thrown  for  support  on  the  assistance 
of  her  brolher-in-law,  the  bishop  of  Capo  d'lstria,  who 
placed  yoiinj;  Apn«tolo  in  the  college  of  the  Soma.*chi 
at  Venice.  He  displayed  early  a  decided  taste  for  jmetry, 
and  alter  having  left  college  he  began  to  write  melo- 
dramao,  -which  were  well  received.  One  of  them,  en- 
titled 'Temistocle"  so  pl«ased  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  of  Ger- 
many, that  he  proposed  to  Zeno  the  situation  of  dramatic 
compofter  at  Vienna  with  a  salary-  of  4000  florins,  which 
Zeno  declined.  He  receivetl  orders  for  melodramas  from 
several  courts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  wa.s  handsomely 
rewarded  for  them.  Since  the  time  of  Rinuccini,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  created  the  Italian  melodrama,  that 
species  of  dramatic  composition  had  ])Hrtaken  of  Ihi* 
vicious  ttote  of  the  seiccntisti,  or  seventeenth  century  school. 
Apostolo  Zeno  was  the  reformer  and  renovator  of  the 
genuine  melodrama  as  11  poetical  composition,  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  his  successor  Melastasio,  and  aftei-wards 
by  Sograffi,  Barbieri,  Komani,  and  others.  But  at  present 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  melodrama  as  a  poeiicnl 
composition  is  fallen  very  low  in  Italy,  the  '  libretti,'  or 
words  of  an  opera,  being  made  entirely  subservient  to  the 
music,  so  that  mo«t  of  them  appear  unmeaning  when  read. 

Zeno  in  the  midst  of  his  poetical  occupations  did  not 
neglect  e^raver  studies.    lie  was  posseased  of  sound  criti- 


d  an  ample  store   of 
I  to  publish  his  'Gior- 

t..-ir,l>:      ,   .vnli.inctj     |jy 

'.her  a 
!V   and 


cai   di 

litem 

nale  dn    i.v.iv,.,;.,    ...,.>...   .-.■ 

his  brother    Pier  Caterino    /■ 

series  of   forty  volumes,  full  ■ 

biographical  information.    Having  noticed  many  omissions 

anil  inaccuracies  in  the  work   'De  Historicis  Latinis' of 

G.  J,  Vows,  especially  concerning  the   Italian  historians 

who  had  written  in  lAtin,  Zeno  undertook  to  supply  the 

deficiency  by  his  'Disseriaaoni   Voosiane,'   which   were 

scattered  about  his  .Journal ;  they  were  collected  and  pnli- 

lished  after  his  deall         2    .Is.  4to.,  1732.  n         '       '  i  h 

is  much  valued.    He  '  lote  a  r\inning  y 

to  the  •Bibhoteca  den    r,uMjut-iiza  Italians  o  1, 

which  commentary  is  much  more  important 

live  thah  the  text;  it  in  wiitten  with  mn.  li  -  I. 

and  in  somewhat  a  sarcastic  vein.     It  v  o 

after  Zenosdcath,  together  with  Fontanini  -  s. 

4to. 

In  1717  Zeno  wn^  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Enperar 


Cliarle*  VI..  wit 
t*  which  was  iii 
his   imperial   majesty. 
mcTil*;.      Zeno.    h;>vinL' 


at  Vienna,  where  he  vma  n 
manner.    He  wrote  dTam— 


of  the  siluntion  of  eoort  poet, 

'i.lpd  th«t  of  hiMrHfl^mpher  to 

•'ral   MDORI- 

-*«1e  nqtii- 

I  ncccuea  10  »  ictinatft  1718. 

was  apMf,  and  be  broke  his 

'h*  tendtst,  be) 

Chvlcs  in  the ' 
i£  iiBp<nBl  ^mta, 
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or&torius  tor  the  imperial  chapel  till  1729,  when  his  ad- 
viinccd  years  and  the  state  of  his  health  made  him  desirous 
of  ri'turning  to  Italy  to  end  his  days  in  liis  native  country, 
liaviiig  obtained  the  conitent  of  the  emperor,  and  proposed 
yuung  Metatitasio  to  succeed  him  in  his  office  of  court 
poet,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  occupied  himself  in 
collect  ine:  books  and  medals,  and  in  preparing  his  works 
for  the  press.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  which  followed, 
deprived  Zeno  of  the  liberal  emolument  which  he  had 
continued  to  enjoy  even  after  he  left  Vienna;  but  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  soon  after  granted  him  an  annual 
pension  of  1000  florins,  with  the  continuation  of  the  title 
of  poet  and  historiographer  to  the  imperial  court.  In 
1747  Zeno  sold  his  cabinet  of  medals  for  20,000  florins  to 
the  abbot  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Florian  in  Upper 
Austria.  His  rich  library  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  the 
convent  of  the  Dominicans  of  le  Zattere,  near  Venice, 
from  whence  the  greater  part  has  been  since  transferred  to 
the  library  of  St.  Mark.  Zeno  died  in  November,  1730, 
being  then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Zeno  wrote  also : 
1,  'Mappamondo  Istorico,  Continuazione  dell'  Opera  del 
P.  Foresti,'  4  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1703-3.  2,  'Vita  di  Paolo 
Paruta.'  3, '  Note  alia  Vita  del  Cardinal  Bembo.'  These 
two  biographical  works,  as  well  as  a  Life  of  Sabellico  in 
I.atin,  also  by  Zeno,  are  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the 
historians  of  Venice,  for  which  Zeno  wrote  also  a '  Pre- 
fttzione,'  or  introductory  discourse.  4,  •  Menlorie  Istoriche 
della  Faniiglia  e  Vita  di  Enrico  Caterin  Davila,'  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  Davila's  « Storie  di  Francia,'  Venice,  1733. 
5,  *  Compendio  della  Storia  della  Repubblica  di  Venezia.' 
U, '  Vita  diGiambatistaGuarino.'  7, '  Vita  di  G.  G.  Trissino.' 
8,  'Notizie  Letterarie  intomo  ai  Manuzii,  Stampatori,  e  alia 
loro  Faroiglia,'  prefixed  to  the  Italian  translation  of  Cicero's 
Epistles  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  published  at  Venice  in  1736. 
J),  *  Note  e  giunte  alia  Vita  del  Guicciardini  scritta  dal 
Manni,'  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Guicciardini,  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  Venice,  1738.  Zeno's  dramas  have  been  published 
in  10  vols.  8vo.,  Venice,  1744.  A  selection  of  his  letters 
was  published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1752 ;  but  a  more  ample 
selection  has  been  made  by  Morelli,  in  0  vols.  8vo.,  Venice, 
1785.  Zeno  left  many  other  works  unfinished  or  unpub- 
lished. 

(Comiani,  /  Seeoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana ;  Tipaldo, 
Jiiograjia  degli  lUustri  Italiani ;  Lombardi,  Storia  dvlu. 
Lfilteratura  Italiana  net  Secoto  XVII I.) 

PiETRO  Catering  Zkno,  elder  brother  of  Apostolo,  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  July,  1GC6.  He  took  the  monastic 
vows  in  his  22nd  year,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
teach  rhetoric  in  his  order's  seminary  at  Murauo.  From 
thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philosdphy  at 
Venice.  When  Apostolo  quitted  Venice,  in  1718,  he  con- 
fided the  task  of  editing  the '  Giomale  de'  Letterati '  to  his 
brother,  who  continued  to  discharge  it  till  1728,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1732,  worn  out  by  the  excessive  rigour 
with  which  he  performed  his  devotional  exercises.  Be- 
sides his  contributions  to  the '  Gioraale  de'  Letterati,'  Pietro 
Caterino  Zeno  published  a  translation  of  Arnauld's  Logic, 
and  translations  of  some  of  Bourdaloue's  Sermons.  He 
likewise  published  anonymously  remarks  on  the  poetry  of 
Delia  Casa,  and  contributed  the  biographies  of  Baptisto 
Nani  and  Michele  Foscari  to  his  brother's  •  Lives  of  Ve- 
netian Hiatorians.' 

{Dei  Commentarii  del  Viaggio  in  Persia  di  M.  Cate- 
rim  Zeno  il  K.  e  delle  Guerre  fatte  nell  Imperio  Persiano, 
dul  Tempo  di  Ussun-  CaHsano  in  qud,  libri  due ;  e  dello 
Urojmmento  delf  iiole  Frislanda,  ^.,  /alio  sotto  il  Polo 
Artiro  da  dtiefratelli  Zeni,  libio  uno : '  in  Venezia^  1558 ; 
Di  Marco  Polo  e  degli  allri  Viuggiateri  Vetieziani  piu 
illustri  Disaertazioni  del  P.  Ab.  D.  Placida  Zurla,  in  Ve- 
nclia,  1818;  Fabroni,  F//a<f //a/orum ;  Giomale  de"  Lete- 
rali,  vol.  xxxviii. ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Htjcietuo/ London,  vol.  ix. ;  Biogravhie  UniverseUe.) 

ZEN  IK,  the  name  under  w-hich  Sonnerat  notices  a 
quadruped,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  does  not  differ 
from  the  Siirieate.    [Vivkuidx.  pp.  408,  409.1 

ZKNITH  and  NADIR,  two  Ambic  terms,  imported 

t«Mth  Mtronomy,  to  signify  the  point  of  the 

ktdv  above  the  spectator,  and  the  opposite 

Ine  latter  term,  though  still 

if  the  globes,  u  quite  ob- 


solete among  astronomers;  the  ibrmer  is  very  frcqcently 
employed. 

'rhe  zenith  is  the  point  at  which  a  vertical  line  cuts  the 
heavens :  if  the  earth  were  a  vphere,  this  vertical  line,  \x 
that  in  wliich  a  plumb-line  hangs,  would  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  s^Miere.  But  the  eaurth  being  a  spheruid,  the 
vertical  line,  which  is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  t}« 
tangent  plane,  does  not  peas  through  the  centre  uf  the 
spheroid,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the  spectator's  ude  u  He 
equator. 

ZENITH  SECTOR.  This  instrument  is,  as  its  nu 
implies,  a  portion  of  a  divided  circle,  which  is  tm^ti 
in  measuring  the  zenith  distances  of  sitars.  Picard,  in  U 
celebrated  operation  for  determining  the  figure  of  tk 
earth,  first  applied  a  short  arc  to  a  long  telescope,  tfauiiA- 
taining  at  the  same  time  great  accuracy  with  portafa&r. 
The  instrument  which  he  used  for  measuring  the  celetii 
arc  between  Malvoisine,  Sourdon,  and  Amiens,  it  fieunl 
and  described  in  his  tract  entitled  *  Mesure  de  la  Tent:' 
the  following  is  a  copy  of  liis   plate  and  deseiiptiia 


The  instniment  is  of  iron,  strengthened  with  edge-hniv.  o«! 
covered  with  copper  in  the  places  required.  'Ihe  Uab 
contains  only  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  cirraia- 
ferenceof  a  circle  of  ten  feet  radius,  and  is  divided  hyt-raw- 
versal  lines  (^Vermkh]  to  thirds  of  a  minute.  Tfie  t»l«- 
scope  is  ten  leet  long,  and  the  wires  are  illuminated  eithtr 
from  the  top  or  by  an  aperture  on  one  side  of  the  telest-vpf. 
The  plumb-line  is  enclosed  in  a  tin  tube  to  protect  it  fhia 
the  wind,  and  the  observations  were  always  made  in  a  ckbe 
apartment  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 

The  figure  shows  all  this  sufficiently,  and  also  the  foot- 
screws  for  setting  the  axis  vertical,  which  it  is  wlien.  on 
turning  the  instrument  round,  the  plumb-line  hangs  before 
the  same  division  of  the  limb.  In  making  the  obserrt- 
tion,  suppose  the  axis  to  be  vertical  and  the  limb  to  be 
towards  the  reader,  as  in  Fig.  1  (the  limb  dhouldalsobeis 
the  plane  of  the  meridian),  and  the  telescope  directed  to  s 
star,  at  its  transit.  Now  if  we  suppose  a  line  to  be  diswi 
through  the  centre,  parallel  to  the  line  of  sight  of  the  tel<- 
scope,  the  angle  between  the  line  so  drawn  aiid  the 
plumb-line  is  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star;  bnts<  the 
point  where  the  arc  is  cut  by  the  line  supposed  is  not » 

•  The  flnt  nlltioa  of  IhU  aihiUnbl*  work  wu  poblbhcd  ia  HTl  •  thm  !*w 
DMB  aumecvw  rrpriiiu  of  it  tiiiM. 
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yet  defined,  except  by  iU  parallelism  to  an  optical  and  in- 
Bii^ble  liite,  thtiie  U  as  yt-t  no  measnru.     Keod  oit'  how- 
ever the  di\i9iun  en  which  tlit'  plumi}-liiie  beats.    Turnihe 
Stotiuraent  half  round  on  its  vertical  axis,  when  the  phimb- 
hncrtiuaitid  on  ilbl'uitiKi  division,  ami  the  1eli-M0j>e  jvoJuts 
)the  i>ume  zenith  distunce,  but  on  the  other  bide  ol'  the 
[lilli ;  il'lhen  we  would  observe  the  same  star  as  l>clbre, 
sector  must  be  turned  on  its  horizontal  axis  Ihiough 
ice  the  zenitli  distance ;  and  as  the  ])lunib-line  ahvayii 
ejKi  paralU^l  to  ilii  potiition,  and  pa^eii  through  the  cen- 
tlie  divibion  on  which  it  now  beats  must  be  distant 
the  division  first  bisected  by  twice  the  angle  moved 
}u^h,  that  is,  by  twice  the  btar'a  zenith  distance,  and 
division  whicii  bisects  the  two  reoding^s  h  the  zero 
)int,  or  reading  which  correspond:*  to  the  zenith.     It  is 
not  nece.ssary  that  the  sti»r  should  be  observed  in  both 
p.'1-^i lions  on  the  saaie  night,  provided  the  centre  and  arc 
oi  till  sicctur  continue  to  have  tlie  same  po»ilioii  with  repaid 
lo  the  line  of  sight.    In  this  case,  reversion  on  a  following 
nitjld  will  serve  jivst  as  well  for  deteraiining  the  division 
hicli  corresponds  to  the  zenith  direction  of  the  telescope, 
this  reading  is  not  that  which  was  intended  by  the 
^iker,  the  diflcrence  is  called  the  error  of  colliraatjou,  and 
[•pphedasa  correction,  axlditive  or  subtructive,  (o  all 
uoservations,  according  as  they  arc  on  one  or  the  otlier 
k*  of  the  zenith. 

^Picard  enters  into  no  details  with  respect  to  his  obser- 
ioiiB,  but  ^ives  at  each  place  a  zenith  distance,  which  is 
mean  of  a  coniudcrable  ixuaiber.     He  only  observed 
le  star,  and  that  to  the  north,  viz.  the  Knee  of  Cassiopeia 
giving  aa  a  reajMn,  '  that  a  star  nearer  to  the  zenith 
>u]d  have  been  more  difficult  to  observe,  and  that  if  the 
had  been  between  the  two  zeniths,  the  error  of  tlie 
tlrument  (the  division  corresponding  to  the  zenith,  or 
ir  of  collimation),  which  might  have  been  imperfectly 
tennined,  would  have  been  doubled   in  the  ajiparent 
tance  between  the  two  zeniths,  because  then  the  sum  of 
lie  two  observations  must  ha\  e  been  taken ;  whereas  when 
I  star  is  always  observed  on  the  same  side  the  zenith,  there 
only  the  dilPerence  to  be  taken,  which  must  be  correct, 
KJvided  Ihe  instrument  is  well  centred  and  well  divided.'* 
In  Hj74   Hooke  published  'An  Attempt  to  prove  the 
tulion  of  the  Earth  from  Obsenations,"  ui  which  he  de- 
iribes  the  instrument  he  contrived  for  observing  the  dis- 
ace  of  y  Diaconis  from  tlie  zenith  of  Grchani  Colltge, 
}d    the   apparatus  for  measuring   the  variations  wliich 
ight  occur.    This  coasisted  of  an  object-glass  of  H.'i  feet 
focus  lengtli,  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  referred 
.by  two  plumb-lines  hanging  from  a  bar  in  the  object-ceil 
id  pasaing  through  apertures  in  the  floors,  to  a  system  of 
Bres  below.     Before  each  observation,  Hooke  set  certain 
irks  in  his  wire-cell  to  the  plunib-liaes,  then  fixed  the 
fire-cell,  removed  the  plumb-unes,  and  bisected  the  star: 
wr  the  observation,  he  verified  the  position  of  the  wire- 
11  on  replacing  the  plumb-lines.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
lire  in  this  simple  and  ingemons  contrivance,  but  his 
nsurator  for  noting  the  small  variations  seems  clumsy 
*  inexact.     'Inconvenient  wxather  and  great  indisposi- 
pn  in  his  health '  limited  Hooke's  observations  to  four  in 
iiiiber.  from  which  he  erroneously  coiuluded  that  there 
an  annual  parallax  of  the  eailh's  orbit,  and  therefore 
it  Copernicus 'a  theory  was  true.    With  veiy  little  altera- 
[i,  such  as  a  nicer  reference  of  the  pluml>-lines  to  the 
11  of  the  eye-piece  and  a  screw  micrometer  fur  a  nien- 
itor,  HouVe's  apparatus  would  still  l>e  applicable ;  and 
I  hits  idea  of  using  a  deep  dry  wult  for  the  telescope-tube 
ire  adopted,  we  conceive  that  most  accurate  determina- 
nts might  now  be  made. 

.Several  observers  about  this  time  discovered  a  motion  in 
ke  atai-s  which  tliey  could  nut  account  for.  Picard, 
aemer,  and  Flamsteed  all  found  that  the  position  of 
Polaris  varied  at  ditfereiit  times  of  the  year,  and  Flamsteed 
fancied  that  the  change  was  due  to  parallax.  In  or  about 
172.1,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Molyncux,  then  resident 
lit  Kew,  employed  Graham  tu  make  him  &  paralluclic  tele- 
scope, iio  called  from  its  object,  viz.  to  discover  the  change 
of  place  in  the  stars  occasioned  by  the  earth's  change  of 

^*  We  h»vc  glieo  llie  above  extract  from  Picatd  Wcauw  il  »how».  w«  Itiink. 
t  lir  dill  Qi)t  crtors<;  liit  wctor  M  cacli  pincr ;  if  lii:  had.  hr  mu^t  haYt  gol 
iiublo  Miiilh  (liitatKM  free  from  aU  Jutd  iirrort  Itut  ih<M«  of  cnatri  iii;<l 
'«iuB,  uDil  hit  rraiHiuiot!  i«  uot  oitteci.  11ie  axsuni)'lii>n  wliieh  lie  tKuUly 
tl'Al  Ux'  errur  of  cuUiiuatiOD  coulinued  lo  lie  Ihn  mme  duriDg  kiu  ot>- 
>  stU>B>  uk  dijrr  '•  !•!  vl  '!-''■■>.  il  nut  aUu«iil<lp.  It  if  c)  iitrni  Out  with  tiich  ao 
Iniotbat  thr  '  '      '  (It  U>  lUe  mrriiiiiUl  aotilJ  b*  diflicult.  aiul  hrnre 

nliAUly  i>u  <  I  ,  vtUicli,  Itcing  dUtoul  from  titt  icoilJi,  if<i<Uiud 

'  la  thu  ..J 


position  in  her  orbit.  Tliia  is  described  in  Smith's  '  Opticn. 
book  iv.,  cap.  7,  and  more  fully  in  Mr.  Molyneux's  own 
woixls  in  Bradley's  '  iMiscellaneous  Works  and  Coires|ion- 
dence,"  i>,  'J'J,  It  consisted  of  a  telescope  2.j  fet-L  long, 
with  a  .tiiort  cross  axis  at  the  upper  end,  just  at  the  plture  • 
of  the  object-glass.  This  axis  wa.s  so  adjusted  gn  its  suj*- 
]>ortt>  liiat  the  telescope  moved  in  the  meridian.  A  ulumb- 
liae  hung  on  one  end  of  the  axis  and  passed  over  a  uot  in  a. 
plate  fixed  on  the  tube  near  the  eye-end.  The  telescoptij 
wa*  drawn  forwards  in  the  meridian  by  a  string  and  weiglit 
passing  over  a  fixed  pulley,  and  pushed  back  by  an  anta- 
gonist-screw, wbidi  nad  a  divided  head  and  index.  Tt> 
make  the  obsi.'i'vation,  the  plumb-line  is  first  made  to  bi.sect 
the  dot  by  the  screw,  and  the  division  read  oft";  then  the. 
star  is  bisected  also  by  moving  the  screw,  when  the  di- 
visiiHi  is  again  read  olf.  The  revolutions  and  parts  througl^  ' 
which  the  screw  i»  moved  measures  the  angular  distance 
of  the  star  from  a  line  in  the  heavens,  witicli  conlinuca^ 
fixed,  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  relation  of  the  ohject- 
glit-ss  and  wires  to  the  axis  and  dot. 

Observations  were  made  at  Kew  for  some  time  with  thia. 
instrument  by  Molyncux,  Graham,  and  Bradley:  and  la 
17'^  Bradley  had  a  zenith-sector  constructed  by  Graham' 
with  which  he  made  his  celebrated  discoveries  of  at>erra- 
tion  and  nutation.  There  is  a  short  description  of  this 
instrument  by  Maskelyne  in  the  fii'st  volume  of  his  'Green- 
wich Observations,'  p.  9,  which  Rigaud  has  reprinted,  with 
some  memoranda  by  Bradley,  in  the  •  Miscellaneous, 
Works,'  &c. ;  but  Bnulley  himself  gave  no  description  iit 
his  Memoir  on  Aberration  {Phil,  Tram.,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  (537;,. 
and  in  his  following  Memoir  on  Nutation  {Phil.  Traiis.,[ 
vol.  xlv.,  p.  \)  satisfied  himself  by  refening  to  the  de-. 
si'ription  of  a  sector  on  a  similar  construction.  {De^r£  dtt, 
Afiridien  entre  Paris  el  Amieiu;  1740.)  This  lasl-men-> 
tioned  sector  was  made  by  Graham  for  the  measurement, 
of  the  degree  in  Lapland,  and  afterwards  employed  in  tho 
remeasurement  of  Picaid's  arc.  We  have  now  a  full, 
and  minute  description  of  Bradley's  in.strument,  with  nu- 
merous plates,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Operations  for  tl»e 
Verification  and  Extension  of  the  Abb*:  de  la  Caille's  Am 
of  the  Meridian,'  by  Thomas  Maclear,  V^q.,  pp.  l)7-HI» 
published  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Thia, 
account  is  by  tiic  ttslronoraer-ro\al,  who  directed  th& 
alterations  required  to  fit  the  sector  for  the  field.  The, 
priiiciijal  parts  of  this  instiuinent,  its  uiiginally  made  by' 
Graham,  are  a  telescope  with  a  short  sector  attached  to 
the  eye-end,  and  a  slatrt  cross  or  tiansit-axis  to  the  object 
end,  which  causes  it  to  move  in  the  meridian  when  pro- 
perly adjusted.  A  plumb-line  passes  over  a  fine  dot  at 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  axis,  and  beats  on  the  divided, 
sector  below,  that  lis,  it  almost  touches  the  dot  above  and 
arc  below,  but  still  hangs  perfectly  free.  To  prevent  an/ 
diMui-bince  from  the  wind,  the  plumb-line  is  screeneil 
by  a  tube,  and  the  bob  hangs  m  water  that  it  may 
sooner  come  to  rest.  To  make  the  telescope  describe  the 
meridian  correctly,  as  well  a^  to  get  a  proper  fixing  for 
Die  clamp  and  micrometer-scrcw,  another  aic  is  fixed  to 
the  wall,  and  the  telescope  cairies  a  frame  with  rollers  at 
its  eye-end,  and  is  thus  kept  in  contact  with  the  fixed  ara 
before  and  behind.  A  clamping  apparatus,  which  slide* 
along  the  fixed  arc,  and  can  be  attaeiied  lo  it  by  screws  ii^ 
any  position,  carries  a  fine  screw  with  a  micrometer  head* 
which  pushes  the  telescope  by  acting  on  a  piece  of  hard- 
ened steel,  while  the  telescope  resists  either  by  gravity  or 
by  a  counterpoise  weight.  There  are  numerous  parts  unii 
contrivances  for  different  adjustments,  which  will  be  easily 
understood  from  Mr.  Airy's  account.  In  making  the  ob- 
servation, tite  telescope  is  fir^t  to  be  set,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
star,  the  bisection  of  the  upper  dot  is  verified,  and  titcn  a 
division  below  is  bisected  by  carrj-ing  the  screw  one  way, 
fiyrward,  for  instance,  and  the  micrometer  head  is  to  lie 
read  off.  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  i^ 
bisected  by  carrying  the  screw  still  /aricard,  and  the 
miciomeler  is  again  read  oil'.  Finally,  the  screw  is  still  to 
be  tarried  forvrard  till  the  next  division  is  bisected,  and 
the  micrometer  read  off.  A  simple  proportion  will  give  the 
quantity,  which  is  to  be  added  to  the  fiwt  reading,  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  second  reading,  in  order  to  get  the  reading 
corresponding  to  Uie  star.*     Bradley's  sector  as  originally 

•  Id  Kiiae  of  the  book«  inferred  to.  tt  »ill  W  «wii  Ihul  tli»  dot  l.iavl.'d 
Ivfine  bbMrviuf  the  Mat  bdlrrvlnl  to  Lr  blaeciftl  attain,  aol  the  Miyia  uf  the 
rradiriKt  t»ktn.  But  a  •««•  vhicll  nrries  weight  nrvrr  leuil«  tlie  iajH« 
•  hen  movoi  rorwanU  aiui  bs^kvarJi,  aiid  il  U  al«ayt  wfi'st  to  cairy  Ihr  vXt* 
opeiatjoa. 
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made  was  not  reversible,  and  therefore  only  fit  for  measur- 
ing tiift'crenccs  or  variations.  When,  after  its  removal  to 
Greenwich, actual  zenith  distances  were  required,  the  instru- 
ment was  shifted  across  the  room,  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side,  where  a  second  tixcd  arc,  &c.  were  ready  to  receive  it. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  was  very  objectionable,  as  sttch 
an  operation,  take  what  care  you  may,  is  always  liable  to 
derange  the  relation  of  tlic  parts  of  the  instnmient,  and  so 
to  lead  to  untrue  conclusions.  Even  while  it  was  at  Wan- 
stead,  and  considered  to  be  immoveable,  a  slight  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  which  has  been  investigated 
hy  Dr.  Rusch,  in  the  •  Reduction  of  the  Observations  made 
by  Bradley  at  Kew  and  Wanstead,'  Oxfoi-d,  1832.  In  re- 
mounting it,  the  astronomer-royal  has  given  the  property 
of  reversion  very  satislkctorify,  and  Mr.  Maclear's  ob- 
servations with  it  are  of  extraordinary  accuracy. 

A  sector  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  meridian 
in  France,  by  Cassini  de  Thuiy  and  La  Caille,  which 
greatly  resembled  the  sector  of  Picard,  except  that  the  arc 
was  of  much  greater  extent,  being  52^°  and  framed  with 
three  radii.  The  telescope  was  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  so  as  to  be  at  once  more  firmly  fastened  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  plnmb-line ;  and,  lastly  Its  micrometer- 
screw  was  ap])lied  to  the  wires  of  the  telescope  (sometimes 
called  the  interior  micrometer),  instead  of  moving  the 
whole  sector.  In  this  mode  of  obsei-ving,  the  instrument 
is  set  approximately  to  the  star,  and  the  nearest  dot  accu- 
rately bisected.  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  it  is  bisected  by  the  micrometer-screw  which  carries 
a  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  thus  the  excess 
or  defect  from  the  nearest  dot  ascertained.  This  improve- 
ment in  the  application  of  the  micrometer-screw  is  due  to 
the  Chevalier  Louville,  and  in  this  respect  we  prefer  the 
French  to  the  English  construction.  See  •  La  M/'ridicnne 
de  rObscrvatoire  Royal  de  Paris  verifi6e,'  par  M.  Cassini 
de  Thury,  Paris,  1740.  The  sector  is  figured  at  page  31, 
and  described  at  page  Ixxi. 

Bouguer  and  La  Condaniine,  in  their  measure  of  the  arc 
of  Peru,  were  compelled  to  fabricate  their  own  zenith  sec- 
tors, and  adopted  a  very  elegant  mode  of  graduation,  the 
merit  of  whicn  is  given  by  La  Condamine  to  their  colleague 
Godin.  The  telescope  and  arc  being  prepared,  a  star  is 
■elected  which  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  zenith  distance 
at  both  extremities  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  Now  cal- 
culate approximately  the  value  of  the  chord  of  the  double 
zenith  distance  of  the  star,  and  find  what  fractional  part 
it  is  of  the  radius.  Suppose  it  is  nearly  -/,  of  the  radius, 
then  take  a  beam  compass,  mark  two  dots  on  the  arc,  and 
step  seventeen  times  with  the  same  opening  along  the 
radius,  and  so  fix  the  dot  over  which  the  plumb-line  is  to 
pass.  The  instrument  is  now  graduated,  and  is  used  as 
follows : — Atter  being  adjusted  to  the  meridian,  the  plumb- 
line  is  made  to  pass  over  the  upper  dot  and  one  of  the 
lower  dots,  after  which  the  star  is  bisected  by  the  interior 
or  Loiiville's  micrometer.  On  a  following  day  the  instru- 
ment is  reversed,  and  the  plumb-line  being  brought  over 
the  upper  dot  and  the  other  lovter  dot,  the  star  is  again 
bisected  by  the  micrometer.  It  is  plain  that  the  double 
zenith  distance  of  the  star,  con-ected  for  refraction,  aberra- 
tion, &c.,  is  measured  by  the  arc  subtended  at  the  central 
dot  by  the  two  dots  below  ±  the  sum  or  difference  of  the 
micrometer  readings.  But  the  arc  is,  by  construction,  that 
the  sine  of  which  is  j'„  which  is  found  from  the  tables ;  and 
the  value  of  the  micrometer  readings  being  also  known,  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  is  known.  The  operation  may 
be  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  arc  with  the  same  star, 
and  using  a  different  siibmultiple  of  the  radius.  See 
'  Mesure  des  trois  premiers  degrcs  du  mfridien,'  par  M.  de 
Ia  Condamine,  Paris,  1751,  pp.  105  et  seq. ;  '  figure  de 
la  Terre,'  par  M.  Bouguer,  Paris,  1749,  pp.  176  et  seq. 

We  insert  here  the  method  employed  oy  Maupertuis,  La 
Caille,  and  othei-s  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  total  arc  of 
the  sector.  A  line  of  considerable  length  was  carefully 
measured  from  a  well-defined  spot  and  a  signal  erected ; 
then  a  perpendicular  was  measured  from  the  signal,  of  such 
a  length  as  very  nearly  subtended  at  the  spot  the  arc  to 
be  verified,  and  here  a  second  signal  was  placed.  The 
sector  was  then  laid  horizontally  on  a  bed  prepared  for  it, 
the  centre  being  exactly  over  the  defined  spot,  and  the 
telescojje  pointed  to  the  fii-st  signal ;  when  tliis  was  done 
satisfactorily,  a  fine  line  was  stretched  over  the  centre  and 
the  first  dot  of  the  divided  arci.  Now  shifting  the  sector 
toua^  the  second  signal  was  bisected,  and  it  was  seen 


what  division  was  bisected  by  tlie  line  which  eontinoil  ti 
pass  over  the  centre.  The  true  anprle  is  i"VnlfM;y  ;•.• 
marked  on  the  ground,  and  is  calculated  from  Ihi'  j..---. 
length  of  the  perpendicular  and  the  distance.  The  \a'i- 
of  tTie  arc  read  off  on  the  sector  is  cotnpiired  with  (hi.v  .^■. 
the  error  of  the  total  arc  detected,  which  is  atT*rniriL. 
used  for  correcting  all  the  angles  observed.  At  yrvttr 
the  value  of  the  total  arc  of  a  sector  wuuld  be  dt-'.eniu:.AJ 
by  a  comparison  with  the  mural  circle. 

In  1773  Bird  erected  a  zenith  sector  at  the  0]i>*.-isV'*t 
of  Oxford,  which  is  in  most  respects  similar  toG.-a.ha3i^ 
but  it  is  fixed  to  an  upright  pillar  which  revolvi-j  ii^t  v 
so  that  the  instrument  is  reversible.  From  some  cai.<r  i: 
other,  though  observations  have  been  made  with  li;:! :;. 
strument,  they  have  not  been  considered  satiifadir..  i; 
anpears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  instrunient  and  i<n«n;^. 
ble  of  doing  good  work,  though  one  chief  ii.«e  of  wL-  ■ 
sectora,  viz.  ascertaining  the  index  error  of  thi*  nitriL:.'-, 
declination  instrument,  has  been  supplied  to  modem l ;.■(.■« 
by  observations  by  reflexion. 

The  zenith  sector  of  Kamsden,  which  was  wted  r.  \':t 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  thr- H  :- 
stem  arc,  is  described  and  figured  in  crcat  dfrt.iii  in  t;t 
'  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1803,  and  in  the  second  volume  oi  tk 
'  Account  of  the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  S<.inrT  k 
England  and  Wales.'  It  was  burned  in  the  fire  wits 
consumed  a  considerable  pait  of  the  Tower  in  li>41.  A- 
this  instalment  is  very  fully  detailed  in  the  aic-"r 
referred  to,  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  particuLirs  iiir. 
Hamsden  viewed  the  upper  dot  by  a  long  mirrc>«iTy. 
which  saved  considerable  trouble,  as  well  as  a\oii:ti!  tn 
chance  of  deranging  the  bisection  by  mounting  to  rctdi:. 
The  •  Astronomical  Observations  with  Ramsden's  Z^n•k 
Sector,"  reduced  by  Lieutenant  Yolland,  U.K.,  h^ 
recently  been  published  (1842)  by  order  of  the  R'lr  j « 
Ordnance. 

Alter  the  dcstniction  of  Ramsden's  sector,  ColoKvi  C'.:.. 
applied  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  for  his  adxice  8>  !■:  '.i 
best  form  of  instrument  for  detprmininjg  latitude  '■?;«' 
^eld.    TIic  construction  given  by  Mr.  Airy  and  en.::"i 
by  Mr.  Simms  differs  in  many  respects  from  any  ^''^■^ 
preceded  it.    The  description,  with  explanator)-  fisrii-"  L* 
to  be  found  in  the  •  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Rnvai  .\*'n- 
nomical  Society,  vol.  v.,  p.  188.     The  vertical  axir.  nt-h 
is  east   in   one   piece  and  strongly  framed,  cairii-*  s'  r? 
back  three  levels,  one  above  the"  other,  which  heir?  i-^- 
otf  at  the  moment  the  star  is  bisected,  determi'K'  i"- 
position  of  the  axis  with  respect  to  the  zenith.    T\:v  ^•■ 
scope-frame  with  the  eye  and  object  end  is  cast  in  cii  .■■'.; 
solidly  braced   piece,  and  is  hfcld  at    its   middle  i  :  • 
centre  in  front  of  the  vertical  axis.     This  secund  'nr- 
movcs  freely  for  a  few  degrees  on  each  side  the  z'--.i' 
The  divided  arcs  are  graduated  on  the  vertical  a\i>  mir 
its  top  and  bottom,  and  there  arc  four  micrometer  r.v.:.^ 
scopes,  one  at  each  side  of  the  object  and  eye  er.;!.  ';' 
tubes  of  which  are   bored  in  the  solid   telescopt-lntP.'-. 
There  is  a  wirc-niicromcter  in   the    focus   of  the  tr  .- 
scope.    A  stop  to  the  axis  enables  the  observer  x^-  '.  ."• 
the  instrument  exactly  half  round  by  touch,  and  flb'"^' 
instantaneously.    The  observations  are   made  thus:  -1^' 
instrument  being  prett)'  nearly  in  the  meridian  and  *^.  • 
axis  vertical,  the  telescope  is  set  nearly  for  the  st?r.  r.'^.! 
the  microscopes  are  read  off.    Before  tlie  star  reach* rlhi 
centre  of  the  field,  the  observer  bisects  it  with  the  niier^- 
meter-wire,  noting  the  time,  wlule  the  assistant  rcajL"  if 
both  ends  of  each  level.    Tlie  whole  instrument  is  t}!-' 
turned  half  round  and  the  star  is  again  observcil,  tht 
bisection  being  now  performed  by  the  tangent-scres^  \' 
the  telescope-frame,  the  time  is  again  noted,  the  asMs^ar.: 
reads  off  the  levels  as  before,  and  finally  the  arcs  .i* ■-■•■- 
and  below  are  read  off  by  the  micrometer  microscor>fs. 
In  this  way  the  double  zenith  distance  of  a  star,  free  tn-a 
all   error  of  coUimatioii  or  of  the  vertical  axis,  ni.iy  '; 
obtained  in  a  few  minutes.    This  instrunient  has  now  \\~:' 
in  use  for  some  months,  and  performs  very  !8ati^fat■tr^i!.r. 
The  telescope  is  one  of  3*  foet  focal  length,  and  thi-  in- 
strument bears  the  same  relation  to  a  mural  circle  th.it  thr 
ordinary  sector  does  to  a  quadrant. 

When  Troughton  first  proposed  tlie  mural  circle  a^  t'lo 
best  form  tor  a  meridian  declination  instrunient.  s-mx 
doubt  was  thrown  on  the  practicability  of  ubser\in^  I'V 
reflexion  with  sufficient  nicety,  and  in  that  case,  ai  ^'i* 
mural  circle  does  not  reverse,  a  supplementaiy  imtnimect 
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wanted  to  show  the  position  of  the  Mfoilfaor  horixon. 
tly  on  this  account,  but  chiefly  to  eeltle  the  ctmslanls 
uberrKtiun  and  preccs&ion  with  tlie  greatest  precision, 
>ugliton  planned   a  zcmth  iube,  consisting  of  a  tele- 
)pc  ot'25  feet  focal  leo^h,  without  any  sector,  and  in 
lich  the  variations  of  xcnith  distance  ot  y  Draconis  and 
Bse  zcnithul  stars  were  to  be  measured  Ijy  a  roicrometer- 
evr.     llie  instrument  has  not  been  described,  indeed 
I  can  scarcely  bo  considered  as  yet  completed,  thouijh 
r«ra]  impruvenientii  have  been  mode  in  its  t-ontttniciion 
Mr.  Aiiy  «iuce  his  :ipjM>inlinent  aa  ai»tri)nonKr  royal, 
telescope  rests  on  its  lower  end,  conlinuetl  beyond  llie 
us,  on  a  piece  which  ha*  adjusjtnjenls  for  verticaiily, 
a  collar  below  the  object-gliuis  is>  pressed  liy  a  spiiug 
lo  a  Y  liearing.    The  wires  at  the  focus  are  moved  by  a 
Icrometer-screw,  and  the  star  and  wires  are  seen  through 
dIn«(onal  foui'-gla^  eye-piece.     The  plumb-line  hanfifs 
jlliin  the  tube,  and  is  viewed  above  and  below  by  niicro- 
rter  microscopes.     Instead  of  adjusting  the  phimb-linc 
ll'orc  each  ob&enation,  it  is  bisected  by  the  niicroraetcrs 
the  observation,  and  a  correction  applied  wliich  iii 
luced  from  the  upper  and  lower  readings.     Mr.  Airy, 
kving  lind  6omc  reason  to  suspect  that  the  \vi;     "-■•-i  ■-! 
reversing  the  instrument,  ha*  given  a  double  \ 

the  pJurab-line  and  made  the  instrument  rc\   .-.L.-  .^u 
Itar  in  the  same  uiglit,  by  uoiug  a  slop  a&  in  the  ordnance 
tor.    The  observations  witti  the  zenith  lube  are  printed 
rly  in  the  Greenwich  Observalionu. 
The  zenith  sector  has  not  been  much  used  u]}on  the 
ilinent  since  the  great  surveys  made  m  the  middle  of 
centuiy  fur  ascertaining  the  figure  of  the  earth.     In 
Ftcnch  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Formentcra,  the  latitudes 
(re  obbcrved  by  the  repeating  circle,  and  in  !K>me  of  the 
itions  there  is  reawMi  to  suspect  that  error  hub  been  com- 
ittcd.     More  recently,  the  tranatt  in  the  prime  vertical 
been  employed  in  Germany  and  Rus^mu  tor  ai-cerlain- 
dittercnces  of  latitude,  and  m  it  would  seem  with  grest 
;cesa.     [Transit.]     A  prime  vciticsil  Ivni'.-it  ]y.:.<  hiu  ly 
Jen  conblruclfcd  by  Kepsold  for  tlie  impcrini  < 
'  I'ulkuwa,  uf  wliich  a  uiubt  favourable  accoui.'  i 

Iven  by  Professor  Struve.     While  admitting  the  excel- 
^ce  ol  thii  kind  of  instjorment  for  teIeiscopc»  of  moderate 
we  do  not  sec  how  they  can  ec|ual,  far  les^b  surpass, 
zenith  sector  when  made  reversible  and  of  tlie  proper 
;nilude. 

.  >U)e  ^'ears  ago  Mr.  Dabbage  proposed  a  con«tnw>tioh 
'  a  zeiuth  sector  (Memoirs  nj  ttw-  A  '  '  "        'y. 

ii.,  p.  101)  which  might  perhaps 

vuig  wanner: — Conceive  a  paralltl   t^,^,    ,..  .^    ,...i,.tJ 

^ligiit,  one  of  the  bars  being  made  into  a  vertical  axis 

III  the  necessary  adjuiitment*.  and  the  other  carrying  a 

fscope.     It  is  clear  that  if  the  bands  tvere  eijuai  the 

Bscope  would   continue  parallel   to  it*^elf  whtllier  the 

be  open  or  shut.     But  if  one  of  the  bands  is  a  little 

_er  than  tliu  other,  then  a  very  large  angular  motion 

the    band   will   give   a  small  angular  motion   to  the 

iis<!ope-bar,  and  as  the  measurement  of  the  lormer  angle 

be   eajiily  made  with  tolerable  accuracy,   the  latter 

^le  can  be  computed  with  great  exactness."     Exquisite 

rkmanslup  would  no  doubt  be  required  to  i     '  \\ 

instrument  answer,  but  we  think  that  for  thi~ 

Terential  pur]ioses  Mr.  Babbagc'a  suggestion  i=  .i^.^i .  nig 

more  attention   than  it   ha^  yet  met  with,   especially 

re  telescopes  of  limited  size  are  used. 

adjustments  of  a  zenith  sector  or  senith  tube  will 

according  to  the   construction  of  the   instrument. 

lere  it  is  not  reversible,  the  time  of  the  transit  of  a  star 

the  zenith  must  be  got  from  observations  with  another 

Iruuient,  and  the  star  madu  to  pas.s  the  meridian-wire 

Uie  calculated   time   by  the  proper   adjusting  screws. 

tM  ilip  \<'tiixY\  of  \hv  iifp^r  t<iinl  bo  «,  i>t\\\»  lowpr  li4n<1  a  -f  *.  llie  ill* 
b(i«cvu  llio  likuOii  1',  Buil  Il'I  Iha  \»tA»  Ijo  liurjruuUI :  the  lel*«M|a!->lJar 

BukmttltliUiOFullhaiDincUOietnni^-ntofwhicll^r  ;   wtirn  Itir  bamli  arc 

*            A  y  mi  f 
Jiucil   at  oil  ikiijto  (,  Ibe  laoijcul  of  ipoiib  dUlaiiec^ r ,      llii* 

kD<il>  A  niay  \ir  ukmi-imiaI  Mild  i»yiiU>»d  l>y  k  mktOMflar  Krrw  and  mdi  a 


i-n  '-  'Im  '1.  -  ■■!■  •.  t1.  'I  ilv 


I  i>y  K  mktOMflar  Krrw  and  vidi  a 


;  «.re  I-   li-l.ii.l.     M'.- Ii  •' ..  (.nijioji-.l   .i:i  .i.;|i,,iau'iii  Id  ..U"' .if  ili.-,c 
»Iti(Ji  ftlluMtOic  t>iuMb  la  K'  horttontftt,  vifillo  thr  ttlcKDi'O  b*r  ii 


When  this  is  dotie  and  the  telescope  secured,  a  fetar  must  be 
made  to  pass  along  the  dcciination-Ttire  (this  should  be 
carried  by  a  micrometer-screw)  by  twisting  the  wire-cell, 
when  the  aiJjustment  for  a  fixed  zenith  telescope  is  com- 
plete. If  the  telescope  rest  on  a  cross  axis  and  comes  a 
sector,  the  cross  axis  must  be  made  horizontal,  the  transits 
of  stare  towards  the  extremities  of  the  arc  must  be  observed, 
and  the  aximuthal  deviation  ascertained  [Thanhit]  and 
corrected;  or,  the  time  at  which  an  extreme  stnr  sfiouUi 
nnss  being  knovm,  the  cross  axis  at  top  ftiul  lixed  aic  be- 
low must  be  turned  so  ns  to  itujlte  the  star  piuss  at  the  right 
time. 

When  the  instrument  is  reversible,  the  avis  is  first 
to  be  set  truly  upright.  Suppose  the  instrument  in  its 
meridian  position  nearly,  and  face  cast,  read  off  the  divi- 
tion  bisected  by  the  plumb-line,  or  ttie  two  ends  of  endi 
level.  Now  turn  half  round,  read  oft' again,  and  bring,  by 
the  adjvibling  wrews,  the  plumb-line  or  the  levels  half-way 
to  the  first  readings,  and  finally  adjust  each  level  by  its 
own  screw  to  read  each  end  alike.  If  this  be  careiully 
done,  when  the  instnirtient  is  rc3tored  to  its  liret  uosition, 
the  plnmb-line  or  levels  will  remain  umlisturlied  by  the 
last  revei«al.  Novr  turn  the  axis  one-quarter  round,  and 
correct  whatever  change  is  thereby  caused,  tiy  the  east 
and  west  screws  of  the  axis.  The  axis  is  now  vertical,  or 
by  a  repetition  of  the  prociww  may  be  made  so.  The  next 
adjustment  a  to  make  the  line  of  sight  describe  a  great 
circle.  This  is  the  cullimation  error  of  the  transit.  This 
may  be  done  as  described  above,  l>oni  know  ing  the  true 
time ;  or  by  observing  one  star  or  two  stars  near  the  zenith 
in  rfveritrdl  positions,  when  the  dtsagri'tjment  between  the 
ol)served  and  computed  difference  will  give  the  ouantity 
and  direction  ol  the  alteration  required.  In  a  modern  in- 
strument liiis  adjustment  would  W  by  antagonist  screws 
caiTjing  the  wire-plate.  W  the  instrument  be  simply  a 
zenith  tube,  make  a  star  rtin  along  the  declination-wire, 
ami  the  iidjuslment  is  finished.  SVilh  a  sector  place  th« 
matnimenl  nearly  in  the  meridian,  observe  the  transit  of  a 
zenith  stnr,  which  gives  the  time.  Then  by  turning 
round  the  axis,  make  an  extreme  star  pass  at  the  proper 
time  and  clamp  the  axis.  In  the  new  ordnance  sector 
the  instrument  rests  on  a  tray  which  is  adjusted  as  to 
meridian  by  strong  screws  oil  tne  stand,  acting  against  the 
bides  of  the  tray.  Finally,  twist  the  wire-opll  fill  a«tar  runs 
along  the  declination-wire.     Ac  '        -iMiitli 

distances  of  the  same  stai-s  ol)«er\  wons 

of  tlie  instfument,  will  give  the  error  ui  rdniiiiannn.  and 
this  may  bo  corrected  if  the  observer  wishes,  but  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  untouched,  and  to  oonwder  the  wim  of 
two  obBenations,  Face  East  and  Faoe  West,  as  a  double 
zenith  distance. 

(For  plates  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  conntmctlons 
here  referred  to,  and  othets  wtuch  we  have  omittetl,  see 
Feaison's  Ptnptieai  Astrotumtf,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  531, 034,  pl&tcs 
xii..  xiii.,  XYVi.,  xxvii.) 

ZENJAN.     [Pkrsia.] 

ZliiNt)  (zfivwp),  of  Elea  in  Italy,  wa-* «  pupil  of  Pamifr. 
nides.     Accoi-ding  to  the  \;i  n  f^^iafei  Us>ed 

by  Diogeii'-'S  Liicrtiua,  he  whs  ;itest  celebrity 

about  B.C.  4(>4.  He  visited  Amens  111  (.impnny  ivith  Far- 
menides,  and  they  were  present  at  the  Ctreal  Panathentt'a. 
I'nrtncnides  is  describee!  by  Plato  as  at  this  time  n  man 
advanced  in  years,  i>ilh  his  hnir  quite  white,  but  of  a  hand- 
some and  plfBAing  person :  he  was  then  abtrnt  flfl  years  of 
age.  Zeno,  who  was  then  near  40,  is  spoken  of  as  a  tall 
and  comely  perwinagi?.  If  we  place  this  visit  to  Athens, 
with  tjhntwn,  in  ».c.  464,  In  the  filtcenlh  year  of  Socrates, 
Zeno  was  borti  about  w.c.  494.  The  authority  for  the  visit 
to  Athens  is  the  '  Farmenides'  of  Plato,  which,  so  far  as 
relates  to  this  historical  fact,  is  genemlly  admitted  to  be 
sufficient  authority. 

Slrabo  is  of  opinion  that  Zeiio.  ns  well  tts  PiirmemdeB, 
was  employed  in  legislating  for  FJea.     "  'nlily  lived 

till  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopc  ir,  or  at ' 

leiistto)  "  ''■  According  to  Plutarcik.  , ,. ..  ,4}  he  was 
oneofil  of  Pericles.    The  cirtnmMances  of  his 

(l.nOi  !.  «itli  iiiiicli  <li\  ir»il  e.   Ill'  i"  >.'ii<l  to  have 

y  named, 

;  lieen  put 

iiiunner. 

re  attributed  to  Zeno,  vhirh,  smys  Di<»» 

genvs,  \^  I  wiatlom.     f)ne  ot  ir-        ■  lie  i« 

said  to  ':•.-■■-     V   .1  at  Athens,  on  whiih      .ates 
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vras  present.  Tliough  the  •  Parmenides'  of  Plato,  which  is 
Ihe.  authority  for  this  reading  at  Athens,  cannot  be  taken 
to  be  hterally  true  in  all  re:»pect8 — for  Socrates,  then  a  very 
young  man,  is  represented  as  discoursing  with  Zeno — ^yet 
there  seuras  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  Zeno  having 
read  his  work  at  Athens.  The  object  of  this  work,  whicti 
was  divided  into  several  parts,  was  to  show  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  thinji^  as  being  Many,  and  this  con- 
clusion was  derived  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
iiupposition  of  things  being  Many ;  for  Zeno  showed  that 
it  we  suppose  things  to  be  Many,  then  the  same  things  are 
both  like  and  unlike.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  same  things  to  be  both  like  and  unlike,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  things  to  be  Many  (ot'wovv  cc 
afvvarov  t&  rt  dvoiiota  S^oia  drat  xat  rd  _  S/iota  dvdfiout, 
ddt'varov  £/)  irai  toXKA  tlvat.  Plato,  Parmenides).  Zeno  is 
said  to  have  been  the  iirst  who  used  the  form  of  the  dialogue 
in  his  philosophical  discussions.  His  object  Was  to  main- 
tain the  doctrines  of  Parmenides,  for  he  is  said  to  have  added 
little  of  his  own  to  what  his  master  did.  His  method  was, 
to  assume  the  truth  of  received  opinions,  and  then  to 
show  the  contradictions  to  which  they  lead  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Aristotle  (as  quoted  by  Diogenes)  calls  him  the  in- 
ventor of  Dialectic ;  not  of  Ixigic,  as  some  modem  writers 
have  it. 

Zeno's  work  in  defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  One  was, 
as  Plato  makes  him  describe  it,  designed  to  support  the 
opinion  of  Parmenides  against  those  who  ridiculed  it  on 
the  ground  that  if  there  is  only  One,  many  absurd  and 
inconsistent  consequences  must  flow  from  the  doctrine ; 
and,  accordingly,  Iiis  work  is  in  opposition  to  those  who 
say  that  things  are  Many,  audit  has  for  its  special  object 
to  show,  that  many  more  al)surd  consequences  will  flow 
from  their  hypothesis  of  things  being  Many,  than  from  the 
hyjjothcsis  of  the  One,  if  a  man  rightly  follow  them  up. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  what  we  know  of  the 
ai'guments  of  Zeno. 

Zeno  asked  Protagoras  if  a  single  grain  of  millet,  or  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  would  make  a  noise  in 
falling.  Protagoras  said  it  would  not.  He  then  asked  if 
a  medimnus  of  such  grains  would  make  a  noise  in  falling ; 
and  Uie  ajiawer  was,  Yes.  Zeno  further  asked  if  there  was 
not  a  ratio  between  the  medimnus  of  grain  and  a  ^ngle 
grain,  or  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  single  grain.  Prota- 
gonu  admitted  that  there  was.  'Will  there  not,  then,' 
said  Zeno,  '  be  tlie  same  ratio  between  the  noise  of  the 
medimnus  and  of  the  single  grain,  as  there  is  between  the 
medimnus  and  the  single  gram?  and  consequently  a  single 
grain,  or  the  ten-thou&a.ndth  part  of  a  grain,  will  make  a 
noise  in  falling.'  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  subtle  in 
this  argument.  If  merely  viewed  as  an  instance  that  the 
senses  do  not  always  lead  to  a  safe  conclusion,  it  is  well 
enough  for  that  purpose. 

Other  arguments  go  deeper,  and  show  more  clearly  the 
contradictions  that  arise  from  the  notion  of  Many.  Zeno, 
it  is  said,  seemed  to  annihilate  the  notion  of  space,  for 
his  argument  was  this : — If  there  is  space,  it  is  m  some- 
thing, for  every  thing  that  is,  is  in  something ;  but  that 
which  is  in  something,  is  also  in  space.  Space,  then,  must 
also  be  in  space,  and  so  on  infinitely :  therefore  there  is  no 
sjmce. 

Again :  he  prove.*  that  if  things  are  many,  they  are  both 
finite  m  number  and  infinite  ;  and  he  proceeds  thus:— If 
things  are  many,  they  must  be  as  many  as  they  are,  neither 
more  nor  less:  they  must,  therefore,  be  finite.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  many,  they  must  be  infinite ;  for 
there  are  always  other  things  between  things,  and  again, 
other  things  between  these  things,  and  consequently  things 
are  infinite.  In  the  latter  part  he  evidently  consiclers  the 
sjjaces  between  things  as  things,  for  things  must  have  spaces 
l)etwccn  them ;  and  these  spaces  he  considers  as  things,  or 
the  equivalents  of  magnitudes,  and  as  capable  of  endless 
subdivision. 

Another  argument  is  to  this  effect : — If  a  thing  cxist.s,  it 
mu't  have  magnitude  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  a  thing  as 
fxiating  which  will  not  increase  another  thing  by  being 
:i(Ult'J  to  it,  or  diminish  another  thing  if  taken  from  it. 
.Now,  if  a  thing  has  magnitude,  it  is  capable  of  infinite 
.>iiil)division;  therefore,  if  things  are  many,  they  must  be 
b.itli  small  and  great — small  so  ns  to  have  no  magnitude, 
!i!iJ  trreat  so  as  to  be  infinite.  This  is  the  literal  version 
of  Simplicius,  which  seems  to  mean,  that  infinite  division 
<jl'a  thuig  implies  an  infinite  number  of  corpuscles;  and  in 


this  view  a  body  is  infinitely  great,  bat  the  corp'tfcki  a.t 
infinitely  small. 

Zeno  had  four  arguments  RgaiRst  motion.  The  first  arrt- 
ment  is  this: — If  a  certain  space  is  to  be  parsed  o-.er.  'i; 
half  must  be  passed  over  before  the  whole  $pace.  jlM  i.: 
half  of  that  half  before  the  whole  of  it,  and  so  on  in  ir.f.::- 
tum.  There  is,  therefore,  an  infinite  number  of  spares i- 
be  passed  over ;  and  if  the  whole  is  passed  over  in  a  liici'd 
time,  then  an  infinite  number  of  spaces  will  he  passni  rt» 
in  a  finite  time,  which  is  impossible.  Bayle  calls  An- 
totle's  solution  of  the  difficulty  '  pitiable.'  Ariclotle's  »b- 
tion  is  this,  as  explained  by  ttie  *  Commentarii  Cosartn- 
cences :' — ^That  which  is  infinite  in  division,  inasmcea  h 
it  is  not  infinite  in  act  but  in  capacity  only  -tivi  rik 
sed  pntestate),  may  be  passed  over  in  a  finite  tisciir 
since  time  is  continuous,  and  in  like  manner  infinibtbc 
time  and  the  space  will  correspond  in  the  same  lav  ifr- 
finity,  and  in  the  same  division  of  parts.*  It  b  evytosiici 
that  this  is  no  solution. 

Another  argument  is  the  Achilles,  as  it  is  called  wbn 
is  akin  to  the  last.    Achilles  nms  a  race  with  a  tcrtciK. 
which  has  a  certain  start,  but  Achilles,  thongh  nnft,  ee 
never  overtake  the  tortoise,   which   is  slow.    For  wte 
Achilles  has  reached  the  point  from  which  the  tofu 
started,  the  tortoise  has  advanced  a  certain  distance :  ni 
this  will  always  be  the  case  :  therefore  Achilles  can  sor 
overtake  the  tortoise.  On  this  Kitter  olwerves:— 'Wen!- 
not  suppose  that  Zeno,  who  in  his  proofs  alwa\'siiuiRtaK 
the  infinite  divisibiUty  of  space,  should  not  a'iso  bxrtm 
sidered  the  infinite  divisibility  of  every  portion  of  tiw; 
and  yet  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  connsts  entinift 
neglecting  this  consideration.'      But  Zeno  only  idon 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  in  order  to  showtbeoB' 
sequences  of  the  hypothesis.     What  Kitter  says  is  aaik 
tion.    We  may  take  the  fingera  of  the  clock  for  AtSa 
and  the  tortoise,  and  assume  that  there  is  nooihersa- 
sure  of  time;  and  we  will  suppose  the  long  finsnith 
at  twelve,  when  the  short  finger  is  at  one,  aadZnii 
argument  is  the  same  still.    The  difficulty  lies  in  (iieik 
of  motion,  of  which  Zeno  gives  another  iaslanceiiitid 
argument  against  motion.      An   arrow  when  f.  mn 
through  the  air  is  at  every  moment  in  a  space  eqi^U 
itself,   and  therefore  is  at   rest,    for  nothing  joo^aa 
the    space    in  which    it   is;   but   that  which  dooll 
move  is  at  rest,  for  everjihing  either  moves  oris i'ic< 
Therefore  the  arrow  which  moves,  while  it  moves  iic 
rest.    Aristotle  replies,  that  this  argument  is  false,  «: 
supposes  that  time  is  composed  of  indivisible  momc'i 
and  he  adds,  that  time  is  not  composed  of  indi^isblenii 
nor  is  anything  else  composed  of  such  parts.    But  task 
not  an  answer,  for  time  may  b«  excluded  from  the  co 
sideration.    The  arrow  is  supposed,   by  those  who  ado: 
motion,  to  pass  from  one  point  in  space  to  another.  B-' 
in  every  position  between  these  two  iwints  it  is  a*  Zft 
says,  where  it  is ;  and  when  a  thing  is  where  it  is,  «?  m- 
ceive  it  to  be  at  rest,  and  we  cannot  conceive  othe.-wK 
Ba.ylc,  who  seems  not  to  approve  of  Aristotle's  solu&t. 
offers  one  which  is  no  better.     Zcno's  difficulty  n-nu* 
There  is  no  absolute  motion:  we  only  conceive  nictiiian- 
latively. 

There  is  a  fourth  argument,  which  is  well  statcii  1; 
Bayle. 

If  we  view  the  arg^imenls  of  Zeno  as  more  sophi«m<.  n 
view  them  wrongly.  They  touch  the  fundamcmal  liit- 
culties  of  all  science,  and  Aristotle  admits  that  their  s-- 
tion  is  not  easy  {Topic,  viii.  8).  His  ar-nimcnS  v,\ 
directed  to  show  the  difficulties  inherent  in  all  oi^r  it- 
stract  notions.  When,  as  Aristotle  says,  he  deniiJ  t> 
tion  and  said  that  the  space  of  a  sta*dium  could  not  :* 
passed  over,  we  nei>d  not  suppose  that  he  denied  the  [Iv 
noinenon  of  a  stadium  Iwing  passed  over  bv  him  r? 
seemed  to  pass  over  it.  He  would  not  deny  that  there  «■> 
the  appearance  of  a  stadium  being  passed  over,  but  >« 
denied  that  we  could  conceive  how  it  was  pa-ssod  over.  <  r 
that  we  could  conceive  absolutely  any  amount  of  im=*i:" 
There  is  no  authority  for  saying  that  he  denied  the  cxb*- 
ence  of  the  One,  even  if  he  denied  the  existence  cj"  indi- 
vidual things.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  Inie  nxlu;. 
of  the  One  could  be  known,  for  he  said  that  if  any  rer*"t 
would  show  him  what  the  One  is.  he  would  l»e  able  tu  t.  ■ 
him  what  things  arc  (rd  oyra).  His  speculations  all  pi'i'" 
to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  uutioii  of  indi«i>i'.!i- 
things,  and  to  the  consequent  conclusion  of  all  thins^  l« 
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One,  Avitliout  parts,  an  absolute,  immeasurable,  incon- 
valile  Existence.  Notliing  particular  is  said  of  his 
iCologii-al  iloclrinen,  and  the  few  physical  doctrines  that 
fe  attributed  to  him  are  not  worth  mentioning. 
j^Diosrenes  lAcrlius,  Zcjio  </  IJea ;  Hitter,  Geschichte  der 
'ilmup/it'',  vol.  i.,  and  thu  Fragments  of  Zeno,  by  Ritter 
Prcller,  in  their  Hixloria  Philosophy  (JrcFco-Homun. ; 
Hyle,  Diet.,  art.  '  Zcuo,'  which  has  very  copious  and 
'ou«  notes;  JJios^rujJiifi  Cniversr.Ue,  art.  'Zeno,'  by 
tor  Cousin,  and  the  nfcrencei  there ;  K&aU  KritiJt, 
Die  Aiitinonne  tier  lieinen  1'ernnnft.) 
ENO  of  Citium.  a  small  town  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
a,  waa  the  founder  of  the  ttect  of  the  Stoics.  The  time 
hiti  birth  cannot  be  acourutely  ascertained,  nor  the  dates 
the  other  events  of  his  life.  He  was  however  a  con- 
porary  of  Antijjonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
"  before  him.  Antiijonus  Gonntas  died  He. 240.  Clintou 
cs  the  birth  of  Zeno  between  u.c.  3;"i7  and  352,  and  his 
either  in  b.c.  2G3,  or  in  h.c.  2.^9  according  to  Dio- 
Laertlus.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  Zeno 
young  followed  his  father's  business.  It  is  ^aid  that 
father,  on  returning  from  one  of  hi:,  voyages,  brought 
c  some  of  the  writings  of  the  followers  of  Socrates, 
I  that  ttu'  perusal  of  them  determined  Zeno  to  the  study 
phi]oso]>hy.  It  is  not  certain  what  his  age  was  when 
came  to  Athens :  some  accounts  make  him  to  have 
n  thirty  years  of  age,  but  his  disciple  Persaeus  says  he 
only  two  and  twenty.  He  taught  at  Athens  for  fifty- 
;lil  years,  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  or, 
ording  to  other  accounts,  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight, 
letter  addressed  to  King  Antigonus,  which  is  preserved 
genes  Laertius,  Zeno  says  that  he  i.s  then  eighty 
of  age,  and  he  alleges  this  a^  a  reason  for  not  being 
to  visit  the  king  according  to  hi*  invitation  ;  but  he 
t  to  lum  his  disciples,  Persaeus  and  Philonides. 
'^Vhen  Zeno  first  anived  at  Athens,  he  became  Uie  pupil 
'  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  this  will  account  for  his  doctrines 
,ving  some  relationship  to  those  of  the  Cynic  school, 
t  Zeno's  moral  character  was  above  the  standard  of  the 
ics,  and  their  me.igre  philosophy  could  not  satisfy  his 
llectual  desires.  He  subsequently  attended  the  lec- 
s  of  Stilpo  and  of  Diogenes  Cronus,  who  belonged  to 
!  Mviraric  school ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not 
lied  with  them,  for  he  ultimatelj' came  over  to  the 
my,  and  became  a  hearer  of  Poicmo.  Zeno's  doc- 
i,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  show  traces  of  the  various 
lools  in  which  his  philosophical  character  was  formed. 
was  not  an  original  thinker;  he  selected  out  of  all  that 
learned  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  for  his  purpose. 
as  accordingly  objected  to  Zeno,  that  though  he  dif- 
d  little  from  his  predecessors,  he  still  wished  to  found 
hool  of  his  owu  ;  and  it  was  further  objected,  that 
made  fewer  changes  in  doctrines  than  in  words. 
]>upils  assembled  in  the  painted  colonnade  (irroa)  at 
ens.  whetice  they  received  the  name  of  Stoics  (SroiTcot) : 
wore  at  iiret  called  Zenonians  from  the  name  of  their 
ter.  A  slight  accident  which  happened  to  him  on  coming 
of  his  school,  determined  Zeno  to  put  .-ui  end  to  his  life 
the  «pot.  His  practice  was,  in  accordance  with  his  doc- 
es,  characterized  by  the  stiictest  integrity  and  morality: 
mastery  over  all  sensual  gi-atiftcations  was  complete.  A 
iry  i.s  told  which,  whether  true  or  false,  shows  at  least  the 
"roatioii  in  which  he  was  held  :  it  is  said  that  the  Atl^e- 
s  entrusted  Uie  keys  of  their  fortresses  to  his  keeping. 
Tlie  name  of  Zeno  is  more  conspicuous  as  the  founder  of 
ichnol.  which  continued  for  seveial  centuries,  than  for 
he  did  himself,  though  his  writings  were  numerous. 
lint  of  them  is  given  by  Diogenes;  very  few  fragments 
them  remain.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  charac- 
led  by  brevity  and  closeness  of  argumentation.  It 
«ms  probable  that  the  Stoical  doctrines,  as  ei:hil)ited  in 
the  opmion.s  and  writing*  of  hia  followers,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  elaborated  by  Zeno,  though,  accord- 
ing to  all  testimony,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which 
was  developed  and  extended  by  others.  His  succes.sors  in 
the  Stoic  (kchool  were  a-^  follow: — Cleanthes,  Chrysippus,  i 
Zfoo  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Antipater  ot  Tarsus, 
Pana'tiusot  lih' ideii,  and  Potidomus.  According  to  Chnton, 
Posidonius  cruh.'  to  Rome  B.C.  r*!.  P.inaetius  was  tlie 
friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  Laelius,  and 
ottier  distinguiiihi'd  Romans  and  he  introduced  the  Stoical 
philosophy  at  Rome.  Tlie  Stoical  doctrines  suited  in 
fiuuiy  respects  the  Roman  character,  especially  iu  tlie 
—        P.  C,  No.  1776.  * 
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modifted  form  in  which  they  received  tliciu,  and  ikfMi 
doctrines  were  embraced  by  many  distinguished  peiaona. 

In  the  imperial  period  the  chief  writers  who  l>elonged  to 
the  sect  were  L.  Anuspus  Seneca.  Mufconius  Rufus,  who 
lived  to  thu  time  of  Vespasian,  and  Epictetus,  a  native  of 
Hjerapolis  in  Phr)gia,  and  the  master  of  .\rrian,  the  his- 
torian of  Alexander.  Bui  the  most  illuiitrious  of  all  the 
Roman  Stoics  was  the  emppror  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  in 
his  own  work,  which  iscvtant,  ha.s  lefl  his  poiUait  painted 
to  the  life. 

Zeno's  doctrines  were  mainly  directed  to  the  moral  part 
of  philosophy,  and  he  approached  nearer  to  the  (Jynics 
than  his  followers.  It  appears  Irora  the  fact  of  his  dis- 
ciples separating  into  diftcreiit  parties,  that  his  system  was 
either  not  completely  developed  or  that  it  po>i*essed  loo 
little  originality  to  unite  all  his  followers,  Chrysippus  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  person  who  gave  to  the  Stoical  sys- 
tem its  full  development  and  fixed  its  doctrines;  accord- 
ingly there  was  a  saying,  *  If  there  had  been  no  Chry- 
sippus,  there  would  have  been  no  Stoa.'  The  Stoics  made 
three  divisions  of  philosophy,  which  Plutarch  calls  the 
Physical,  KthJcal,  and  Logn-al  {XoyiKw,',  of  which  our 
word  Logical  is  not  a  translation.  But  other  Stoics  made 
different  divisions.  Tlie  triple  division  was  made  by  Zeno 
himself,  asDiodorus  states  in  his  Life  of  Zeno,  in  which  he 
has  collected  all  the  Stoical  doctrines.  The  Logical  part 
of  the  Stoical  system  comprehended  their  mefaphysici. 
They  made  a  distinction  between  truth  (uXij^iia)  «nd 
true  («Xij3ic) :  truth  implied  body  (irCifio);  but  true  wjis 
without  body,  aud  was  merely  in  opinion.  They  attributed 
to  things  an  absolute  existence  in  themselves.  Their  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  we  can  learn  what  it  w.is,  was  ob.scure,  and 
they  were  certainly  not  well  agreed  among  themselves  ou 
their  metaphysical  doctrines.  They  cultivated  logic,  rhe- 
toric, and  grammar.  In  their  Physical  doctrines  they 
assumed  two  first  principles,  the  Active  and  the  Passive : 
the  Passive  was  Matter  (  ovnla'',  the  first  substance  of 
which  all  things  were  made  ;  the  Active  was  God,  who 
was  one,  though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal 
belief  in  a  deity,  or  in  many  deities,  thev  considered  one 
of  the  evidences  of  God's  existence.  All  the  universe, 
says  Seneca,  according  to  our  Stoical  doctrines,  consists  of 
two  things.  Cause  and  Matter.  The  Cause  which  puts 
matter  in  motion  is  conceived  as  pervading  it,  but  it  is 
Rational ;  the  motions  produced  are  not  the  effect  of 
chance,  and  all  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  visible 
world  are  a  proof  of  design.  It  followed  from  tlieir  general 
doctrines  thai  the  Soul  (,\l/i'x>i)  >3  corporeal,  for  they  de- 
lined  all  things  to  be  Body  which  produce  anything  or  are 
E reduced.  They  argxicd  thus:  nothing  that  is  without 
ody  sympathizes  with  body,  nor  does  body  sjrmpathize 
wttn  that  which  is  not  body ;  but  only  body  with  body. 
The  body  and  the  soul  sympathize,  for  they  are  both  bodies. 
Death  is  the  separation  nf  the  soul  and  the  body.  Tlie  Soul 
is  a  spirit  (rrvtr^a)  that  is  bom  with  us ;  consequently  it  is 
body,  and  it  continues  after  death ;  still  it  is  pcrishabfc  : 
but  the  Soul  of  all  things,  of  which  the  souls  of  animals  are 
part.s,  is  imperiahable.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  soul, 
there  were  different  opinions:  Cleanthes  thought  thai  all 
souls  lasted  to  the  general  conflagration ;  Chrj'&ippus 
thought  the  souls  of  the  wise  only  lasted  so  long. 

The  Ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  most 
attention,  as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks 
and  Romans.  To  live  according  to  nature  was  the  basis 
of  their  Ethical  system  ;  but  by  this  it  was  not  meant  that 
a  man  should  foliuw  his  own  particular  nature ;  he  must 
make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of 
things.  This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality  ; 
and  it  follows  that  morality  is  connected  with  uhilu- 
sophy.  To  know  what  is  our  relation  to  the  whole  of  things, 
is  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  .ind  to  do.  This  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Stoics  is  indisputable,  but  i»s  ap- 
plication is  not  always  easy,  nor  did  they  all  agree  m 
their  exposition  of  it.  Some  things  were  good,  some 
bad,  and  some  indifForont :  tlu'  only  good  thuigs  were 
virtue,  wisdom,  justice,  .and  teinperaiue,  and  the  like.  The 
tiuly  wise  man  possesses  all  knowledge;  he  is  perfect  and 
sufficient  in  himself ;  he  despises  alt  that  subjects  to  its 
power  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  he  feels  pain,  l>nt  he  is  not 
conquered  by  it.  But  the  morality  of  the  Stoics,  at  ka^t 
in  the  later  periods,  though  it  rested  on  a  basis  apparenllv 
so  sound,  permitted  the  wise  man  to  do  nearly  everj'th 
tluit  be  Uked.    Such  a  system,  it  has  been  well  obser^ 
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might  do  for  the  imaginary  wise  man  of  the  Stoics ;  but  it 
was  not  a  system  wliere  general  adoption  was  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  any  actual  society. 

The  subject  of  the  Stoical  sect  is  one  of  great  extent. 
The  Stoics,  or  the  so-called  Stoics,  formed  a  sect  that  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries,  in  which  time  the  doctrines  were 
subject  to  so  much  change  that  wc  olten  see  little  besides 
the  name  in  which  the  professocs  of  this  sect  agreed.  Most 
of  the  works  of  the  Stoical  writers  are  lost.  Two  of  them 
whose  works  remain,  Epictctus  and  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurclius,  if  not  the  most  genuine  specimens  of  the  Stoic 
school,  arc  certainly  two  of  the  most  worthy. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Zeno ;  Rittcr  and  Prcller,  Histoi'ia 
Philosoph.  Grteco-Romnn.;  Attrklius;  Epictetus;  and 
other  articles  in  this  work.) 

ZENO  (.Xqvwv),  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded,  in  a.d. 
474,  the  emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax,  or  more  coirectly  his  own 
son  Leo  IL,  the  younger,  as  will  appear  below.  Zcuo  was 
the  son  of  llusumblasdes,  or  Koiisombladcosa,  a  noble 
Isanrian,  and  his  original  name  was  cither  Aricmesius,  or 

Eerhaps  Taradicodisus  or  Taradiscodisicus,  or  more  pro- 
ably  Trascalisseus.  We  know  nothing  about  his  earlier 
life,  of  which  however  detailed  accouhts  were  probably 
given  in  the  works  of  Eustathius  of  Syria,  which  are  lost, 
and  those  of  Candidas,  of  which  only  some  fragments  arc 
extant.  We  must  suppose  that  he  was  a  man  of  groat  in- 
fluence, cspcciallv  among  his  warlike  countrymen  the 
Isaurians,  and  well  known  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
for  in  A.I).  4C8  the  emperor  Leo  Thrax  gave  him  his 
daughter  Ariadne  in  maniage,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  influence  among  the  Isaurians,  whose  assist- 
ance he  wanted  against  the  ambitious  schemes  of  his  prime 
minister  As])ai-. 

On  that  occasion  the  son  of  Rusumblasdes  adopted  the 
Greek  name  of  Zeno,  and  was  created  by  the  emperor 
Patrichis,  and  appointed  commander  of  the  imperial  life- 

Bjard  and  commander-in-chief  of  tlie  Greek  anny  in  Asia 
inor.  luA.D.  4(J9  Zeno  was  consul  with  Flavuis  Mar- 
cianus,  and  he  assisted  the  emperor  in  getting  rid  of  Aspar, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  a.d.  47L  Leo,  being  old  and 
childless,  wished  to  appoint  Zeno  his  successor,  but  tlie 
people  disliked  Zeno  on  account  of  his  ugliness,  a  reason 
which  may  appear  insufficient  in  our  days,  but  which  was 
important  among  the  Eastern  nations,  who  have  always 
liked  and  still  like  to  be  ruled  by  handsome  kings.  Leo 
consequently  gave  up  his  plan,  and  chose  Leo,  the  son  of 
Zeno  and  Ariatlne,  for  his  successor,  in  a.d.  473.*  Tlic  em- 
peror Leo  Thrax  died  early  in  the  following  year,  a.d.  474, 
and  1^0  the  younger  succeeded  liim  under  the  regency  of 
his  father,  upon  >vliora  thu  title  of  Augustus  was  perhaps 
conferred  by  Leo  Tlirax ;  it  may  be  that  Zeno  assumed 
that  title  on  his  own  authority,  but  neilhcr  of  these  opi- 
nions has  been  well  established.  Assisted  by  the  empress- 
dowager  Verina,  and  probably  also  by  her  daughter  and 
his  wife  Ariadne,  Zeno  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections 
of  the  people  in  some  degree,  and  he  consequently  found 
no  resistance  when  he  contrived  to  be  proclaimed  emperor. 
His  son.  the  young  emperor  Leo,  put  the  imperial  diadem 
on  his  head ;  but  aJthough  Zeno  became  emperor,  he  was 
only  the  second  in  rank,  as  we  may  see  in  the  laws  issued 
by  the  two  emperors,  where  I^eos  name  is  always  put 
before  the  name  of  his  father ;  on  some  coins  however  the 
name  Zeno  stands  before  Leo.  Leo  died  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  a.d.  474.  Zeno,  and  even  his  mother 
Ariadne,  an  excellent  woman,  have  been  accused  of  having 
poisoned  their  son,  but  this  charge,  as  well  as  some  other 
stories  concerning  the  death  of  Leo,  are  mere  calumnies  in- 
vented by  orthodox  ecclesiastical  writers  who  found  fault 
with  the  heterodoxy  of  Zeno. 

Although  Zeno  met  with  no  opposition  in  .succeeding 
his  son  as  sole  emperor,  he  came  to  the  throne  under 
^e^y  difficult  circumstancei;.  Descended  from  a  great 
Tsaurian  family ;  supported  by  two  brothers,  Conon  and 
Lonirinus,  who  were  both  enterprising,  active,  and  am- 
hilious;  surrounded  by  many  other  Isaurians,  who 
looked  to  him  for  honours  and  power;  and  revered 
by  tlic  warlike  inhabit  nntji  of  Isauria,  who  w.ere  not  of 
Greek  descent ;  he  had  to  experience  that  tlie  very  oir- 
cumstancfs  which  seemed  to  consolidate  his  slrenKlh, 
made  his  thmne  totter,  and  were  so  many  causes  of  those 
rebellions  and  other  publie  calamities  by  which  his  reigu 

*  Xeno  bad  aonthrr  kmi,  «1io  wis  lUtewiao  called  Zeno,  by  bU  lint  wife 
AtanJia,  but  be  died  youas. 


was  marked  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  for  th.i^  dirii'j 
and  grandeur  of  the  Eastern  empire.  When  Zeno  l'.v..vi...- 
emperor,  the  Isaurians  came  into  power:  htnci;  a...- 
jealousy  among  the  Greeks,  and  ais^ilti■•^fa^tio;l  :Lr..u..^ 
those  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne  ;  intrigut,  Tt.\i:li». 
rebellion,  and  civil  war  were  the  consequence,  ami  this  us* 
followed  by  revenge,  eruelty,  and  rapacity;  geninl  •:.*- 
content  and  weakness  in  the  government;  arrogaiiri-  arj 
threats  on  the  part  of  foreign  barbarians,  the  conqntj*.  < : 
Italy  by  the  East-Gotlis,  and  the  foundation  of  i  ?.:.■ 
Western  empire  by  Theodoric  the  Great.  In  shoru  '.:* 
reign  of  Zeno  was  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  E;L«t.  .\< 
the  details  of  this  reign  are  far  from  being  sufS..;;::'!/ 
clear,  we  shall  only  give  a  sketch  of  the  most  rcmar- j.u 
events. 

Zeno  was  scarcely  established  on  the  throne  whcT  '.■■; 
lost  it  by  a  rebclliou  of  Basiliscus,  the  brother  of  li'.c  t-:- 
preas-dowager  Verina,  both  of  whom  conspired  .'i^ai:i»f;.i 
new  emperor  when  they  saw  Uiat  their  iiill'ient:'  «i! 
checked  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  brothers  an,!  i-in..- 
Isaurian  friends  of  Zeno.  The  rebellion  broke  out  !<i  ^:.■:- 
nenly  (a.d.  475)  that  Zeno  fled  to  Isauria  without  ini.k.: : 
any  resistance,  and  Rasiliscus  was  proclaimed  enipt.-.  -^ 
Zeno,  being  joined  by  Ariadne,  prepared  to  opixi^Iii^ix 
a  general  of  Basiliscus,  who  advanced  upon  Isa'iria,  &.„ 
defeated  Zeno,  wlio  retired  into  a  castle  calKd  CoiKi:- 
tinople.  Illus  was  going  to  lay  siege  to  it,  when  hv  wa 
informed  that  there  was  great  want  of  union  amon::  t'c 
adherents  of  Basiliscus,  and  that  the  pco])Ie  in  gcm^n!  d> 
liked  the  new  emperor  on  account  of  his  cowardly  .: 
treacherous  conduct  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  a-rJc-" 
the  Vandals  of  Carthage,  in  a.d.  4G8.  Upon  this  IFi 
proposed  to  Zeno  to  support  him  with  his  army  ;  the  pro^K- 
tion  was  accepted  with  groat  joy,  and  2fcno  a:id  I.'a 
marched  to  Constantinople.  Near  NiesDa  thev  mc*.  w/j 
Annatius,  or  Harmacius.  the  nephew  of  Ba.si1iscii>.  ft 
offered  no  resistance  to  Zeno.  by  whom  lie  was  apr-re- :  j 
bribed,  and  the  usiiriicr  was  soon  besieged  in  ro:>'iV 
tinoplc  by  Zeno.  Tlie  city  was  taken  by  siirprin-.  i^! 
Basiliscus  was  made  prisoner,  and  starved' to  dea*.h  i' & 
tower  in  Cappadocia.  Zeno  was  i-e-cstablibhod.  i-.ih 
order  to  reward  Ilarmacius,  he  made  him  eouimaiwt;--.:.- 
chief  of  the  army,  presented  him  with  largo  e«*itc"!.  'I 
conferred  upon  his  son  Basiliscus  the  younijer  tlic  d-.r.'v 
of  Ca>Ear,  w-liich  was  equivalent  to  makinjj  him  hij  •;•> 
cesser.  It  seems  that  Zeno  did  not  act  voluntarily  in  i'j 
affair,  but  that  IIarmaciu.s  demanded  the-  Cicsarship  i"i:':.i- 
son,  as  the  price  of  his  defection  from  the  ii?urptr  Br--.- 
liscus.  Hannacius  became  so  an-ogant,  thnt  Zeno  "j 
compellud  to  get  rid  of  him.  Assisted  by  Illus  l"t  j--- 
ceeded  in  seizing  Ilarmacius,  v.ho  was  put  to  dcat!.:  &::'. 
his  son  Biisiliscuswa-s  banished,  after  having  beet:  Jep::-;- 
of  his  dignity  as  Cajsar.  Illus  now  acquired  g;i'.V.  i:.- 
fluence  over  tlie  emperor,  which  he  soon  abiVrc-d.  'jI 
he  not  only  insulted  tlie  empress  Ariadne,  but  i.-on»:  \r.-'. 
against  her  life.  Illus,  being  deposed  from  hi»  r;;i.'!i  ..s 
prime  minister,  fled  to  Asia  and  revolted  again.^t  7,i:i': 
his  fate  is  told  below.  During  tlie  time  that  Ii;i!>  -n-- 
in  power  several  other  rebellions  broke  out.  TheoJiTA-. 
surnamed  Strabus,  an  adherent  of  BiumHscus.  u''..:<i: 
after  the  fall  of  the  usurper  into  Thrace,  collcitta  u 
considerable  force,  and  ravaged  the  environs  of  Coris'sr- 
tinople.  The  emperor,  unable  to  subdue  him,  boi;;!i'. 
peace  from  him,  in  a.d.  478 ;  but  Tlieodoi ic  soon  inrpyi  h> 
oath,  united  himself  with  Theodoric  the  Goth,  who" afi:- 
wards  conquered  Italy,  and  the  emperor  would  pL-rin;* 
have  lost  his  throne  but  for  the  death  of  Theodoiii-  Sn-vt,. 
which  took  place  in  a.d.  481.  As  to  Tlieodoiic  ti;i'  d-  '. 
Zeno  soothed  his  anger  by  creating  him  consul,  and  f::  ■.i'..) 
stimulatedorallowedhimtoconquer Italy.  [Tur-.M  >i.'.k  :}•'■ 
Great.]  After  peace  had  been  concluded  withTluvil.  r.: 
Strabus,  in  a.d.  478,  another  most  dangerous  revolt  :■■  ■■ 
out  under  Marcian,  the  son  of  Antheniius,  eiiipciof  (.■:  'h- 
West,  and  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  Mareiaii.  wh'  ]:~1 
married  Leontia,thc  sister  of  the  empress  Verina.  !Murci.ir. 
intended  to  depose  Zeno,  luid  he  took  Coi<staniin<.i{;!i  i'} 
surprise,  but  he  was  surprised  in  his  turn  bv  Illus.  a-;a  ..:'<'' 
a  desperate  fight  fled  for  ivfuce  to  a  church!  He  was  tak.  i 
out  by  force,  his  head  was  sliavcn,  and  ho  was.  bani>hi-il  to 
a  monastery  at  Ccsarwa.  But  he  csenpod,  cau^td  t.;'li 
troubles,  and  was  exilt^d  to  the  castle  of  Papwirs  in  Isai-n* 
or  perhaps  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  The  thiid  gj-eat  revol:  '.vis 
that  of  Illus,  who,  as  already  observed,  had  invulteJ  the 
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ffess  Afiadnt?,  ftn<1  ■■    ■   _' put  to  dentil  by  fly  ine 

sin,  where  heph'  le  head  of  an  aririy  or 

^U.'KH)  men,    Thxi    [.mm  ..n.   i,.  uniuis,  who  wa*  sent  by 
pno  Rgaintt  Illns,  betrayed  the  emperor  and  joined  the 
ebel.      Longinus,  the   brotlter  of  Zeno,  toolt  the  field 
inrt  both,   btit  he  was  defeated,  and  probably  made 
:>ner,  tor  soon  afterwards  he  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
le  rebel*  actiiicr  in  concert  with  lUus  and  Leontius.    The 
»la  then  laid  sivge  to  the  caatle  of  Papyrus,  where  the 
iowatrer  Verina  waa  confined  on  account  of  her 
JUS  intriffucs  and  the  castle  havins:  been  taken, 
tna  also  joined  the  rebels,  and  as  they  intended  to  put 
eODtius  on  the  throne,  she  adorned  him  with  the  diadt'm, 
he  wa-s  teccivfd  as  emperor  at  Antioch.  in  a.u,  4H4, 
ino  now   di^jpatched  a  fresh  array  agttinsit  the  rebels, 
wns  commanded  by  John  the  Ilvmchback  and  John 
pytJuan,  two  pcnei-als  who  have  often  been  con- 
led,  but  who  were  two  different  peraorvs.    They  de- 
the  rubeU  in   a.d.  488,  who  took  lefuRe   in  the 
of  Papyru*.  which  the  imperial  sfcncials  haiteiied 
round  with  a  siipeiior  force.     At  last  the  fortress 
M^il:  lllus  and  Leontiua  were  made  prisoners  and 
to  death,  and  tije  empiiu  was  thus  delivered  fi-om  the 
eatrst  enemies  of  publio  order.     Zeno  died  in  the  month 
I  April,  A.o.  491,  and  his  fiucc*e8»or  was  an  officer  of  tlie 
ipi-rial   palace   ^lianl   t^Siletitiariil,   Anastasius   I.,    sur- 
ged BiuMiliariiia,  who  married  Ariadne,  the  widow  of 
It   is  ^aid  that  Zeno  died  under  strange  circum- 
lees,  hut  the   accounts  of  his  death  are  very  vroiitra- 
ctory.      If    we    Ijclieve    Zonara»  and    Cedreiius,   Zeno 
beheaded  in  his  bed  while  at>leop  :  or  he  died  in  con- 
luence  of  a  debauch  ;  or  was  buried  alive  while  inaen- 
le  in  a  lit  of  apoplexy  :  and  Ariadne  wasi  the  authoi'  of 
death.     It  happens  however  that  some  ecclesiasticul 
riters,  Theophanes,  Eva^rius,  and  Theodorus  lector,  who 
ike  tiie  worst   of  Zeno  whenever  they  find  an  oppor- 
inity,  do  uot  mention  a  violent  death,  which,  if  true,  would 
ivf  served  llieir  purpose  bv  throwiiig  disgrace  upon  tlie 
jeraory  of  the  emperor.     Tlie   truth  seem*  to  be  that 
'  sno  died  of  apoplexy.     Zeno's  diaracter  was  somevttiRl 
te  that  of  Ilia  predecessor  Leo  I.  Thrax,  bat  he  was  his 
lerior  in  every  respect,  in  uood  aj»  well  an  btMl  ijuaUties  : 
Itraacrael,  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  lii:)  reign, 
kt  leas  ct'ii-l   tiiMii   Leo  :  he  v<f'<  tAu-u  overpowtred  hy 
er,  but  i  II  intosii'  !  fitd  of  pa.>«>ioh 

bo;  he  -did  lionu  ,  h^b  for  honour's 

te,  but  iesa  Irequently  and  with  leta  dignity  and  gene- 
ity.     la  short  he  w^as  the  shadow  of  Leo,  without  hia 
tfKetic  cliaractcr.  intellitience,  and  knowledga.    Zeno 
J  not  understand  the  ait  of  government ;  he  was  as  vain 
I  a  woman,  and  liiit  con^itant  endeavours  to  be  admired  as 
bmething  great  made  him  ridiculous  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
ntty  Greeks. 
(AKAthias,  IV.;  £vagriuc,ii.  15,  &c.,  iii. ;  Cedrenus,  p.  351, 
i.t  ed.  Paris ;  Zonnras,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51,  &c.  ed.  Paris ;  Can* 
Jus.  p.  IS.  ed.  Piiris ;  Theophanes,  p.  96,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
»capius,  lii'U.  i'andalA.l ;  D»  Ardif.  Jti«tiuiuni,  iii.  1 : 
'I.  Gol/i.,  i.  I,  ii.  G;  Jornandcs,  Ve  Rtgnorum  Suceev»„ 
!1  ;    De  Itebu-i  Uotlncin,  pp.  139-14],  ed.  Lindeu- 
^fiiiidas  sub  voc.  Zi/imv.) 

lO'BIA  (Z»r<rf;/rj,on  the  coins  T^vo^ia),  SEPTI'MIA, 

Ihe  daughter  of  iVinroi>,  aii  Arab  chief,  who  possessed 

suiitliem  part  of  Mci>opotami:i.     By  her  tii-st  htisband 

nobia  had  a  son  named  Athenodoras  Waballath.    Her 

l^nd  husband  was  Septimius  Odenathus. 

BBthus  was  of  1'  '  1  flourishinsr  city  included 

ithe  limits  of  tl:  empire,  and  dis^iulicd  with 

lie  of  Metropolis  t  uiuuiii.    He  was  at  the  head  of 
MOine  tribes  who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  .Syrian  doM-rt 
which  surrounds  PaJrajTa.    His  Ron"'"  I'n""  s:.>,,'|,ni,,« 
indicates  some  connection  with  the  r 
niously  conjectured  by  St.  Martin  th;      .  ^  ,:s 

connexion  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  6ept!miu.s  by 
the  family  of  t)denathu8  must  be  trace<l  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Septimius  Severus.  Tlie  najue  of  the  father  of 
Odenathus  was  Septimuis  ^Viranes  Waballath.  and  Odena- 
Jiis  liad  by  his  first  wife  a  son  named  Septimius  Orodes, 
■  Herodes,  aa  Trebellius  Pollio  calls  him.  Septimius 
fverus  married  Julia  Dumno,  a  Syrian  woman  of  Eniee<a, 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  his  long  residence 
Syria,  renders  it  probable  that  a  connection  was  formed 
l>€tvfeen  thb  emperor Suvcrus  and  the  family  of  Udeuathus, 
jjbo,  aB  usual  in  sucli  ca»es,  would  adopt  tHe  name  of  their 


Roman  patron.  In  the  year  a.d.  244,  aOer  the 
lion  of  the  younger  Gordi&n,  Philip,  called  the  Arabian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  on  leaving  Syria  loi"  Rot 
he  intnisted  the  groYcmment  of  Syria  to  his  brother  Priscuj 
The  bad  administration  of  Priscus  caused  &  rebellion  in] 
Syria,  and  Jotapianus,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  lious 
which  had  reiiB^ned  at  or  posse.«ed  Emesa,  was  piocliiiined 
emperor.  Jotapiamis  was  del.'eated  by  the  imperial  troot 
and  lost  his  life,  but  Philii)  wa<»  ns^aisinated  before  tin 
news  could  reach  him.     OH  rs  arose  in  Syria,  but  J 

PalimTa  preserved  its  imK  In  the  year  a.o, 

2.51  Septimuis  Airancs  was  prmcc  ul  i^nlmyra,  arid  his  soi 
(Jdcnathus  was  )i:enera1.     On  the  death  of  Aiianes,  Odenar*i| 
thus  succeeded  U.  "  ripality  of  Prtlmyra.    'hie  yea 

of  the  death  of  >  nut  certain,  t>ul  it  was  belbrft] 

A.i>.  2.00,     In  A.D.  ../u  ..juiiades,  whom  Trebellius  Polli^J 
call*  (.'yiiades,  left  Antioch  with  a  luri^e  sum  of  money,  aiuli 
betook  hiniijelf  to  Sapor,  kin^  of  Persia.     He  ])ersuade(r 
Sapor  and  Odenathus  to  an  inva&ion   of  Syria,  in  wliiclt|l 
.\nlioch  was   taken.      Mariades  was   proclaimed  Csesar^ 
He  enjoyed  his  diu:nitY  for  about  a  year,  having  been  assa^sn, 
sinated,  uccordinu  to  Trebellius  Pollio,  while  Valerian  wa^f 
iiu  his  march  to  the  Pen>ian  war.    It  >^as  Sapor's  design  \o>d 
anticipate  Valerian  by  invading  Syria,  but  he  was  dcfeatedLij 
near  Eme^a.  and  on  his  reUeat  he  was  annoyed  and  robbe^g 
by  Ilia  old  ally  Odenathus.    But  after  the  surrender  of  Va-. 
lerian  to  Sapor,  Odetiatiius  sent  costly  presents  to  the  Pe»:4J 
.sian  l<in^.  in  order  to  couciliate  him;  the  presents  were  re»i] 
jected  with  contempt,  and  Odenathus  was  ,-    -r-  ■"  !rd  to,, 
come  ia  person.     "Tlie  prince  of  Palmyra  >  1  thei 

command,  and  whilethe  Roman  troops  wci.  .^  .  ....;ig  oaH 
all  &ide«  in  Uie  confusion  which  followed  the  capture  of 
Valerian,  he  alone  opposed   the   progress  of  the  Persiiaa; 
arms.     The  Persians  had  entered  both  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
ami  Sapor  was  at  Antioch.    (Menathus,  at  the  head  of  tho^J 
A[«bft  of  the  desert,  and  some  few  Romans  who  joined t 
him,  attempted  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Sapor,  in  which^, 
he  WBA  aided  \iy  Balihta,  the  Roman  ^reneral,  who  made  a( 
diTersiou  in  Ciiicra.     Uis  wife  Zenobia  also  accompauiedt 
liim  in  this  catupniKn,    Sapor  at  last  commenced  his  re* 
treat ;  but  at  the  passage  of  tlie  Euphrates  he  sustained 
defeat  and  lost  much  of  his  tiacKage.     He  was  followed  _ 
l)y  Odenathus  throui^h  Mesopotamia,  again  defeated,  audi, 
pursued    to    Ctcsiphon   on  the  Tigris,    his   capital.      IC't 
Odenathus  besieged  Ctesipbon,  it  appejus  that  it  was  uti« 
suecessfuHy.  , 

About  this  time  Odenathus  assumed  the  kingly  title,  artOi 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  considered  emperor  in  the  East. 
GaJlicnus  the  son  of  Valerian,  who  became  emperor  upoai 
his  fatlier's  capture,  a.o.  200,  was  too  ludoleat  to  atlempiJ 
to  maintain  hh  authority.     "The  Roman  army  in  Syria  andff 
Egypt   proclaimed   Macrianus  emperor,  who    associated" 
^^ith  hiouelf  in  the  empire  his  t^vo  sons  Quietus  and  Ma^u 
crianus.     Quietus  was  left  in  Syria.     The   new  emperor  J 
marched  through  Asia,  and  iidvanccd  as  far  as  Illyricum, 
where  he  was  op]7used  by  Aureolus,  who  had  also  lisel 
against  Gallienus,  and  totally  defeated.     Upon  this  Ati- 
leolus  was  received  by  Gallienus  into  partnership  in  tha, 
empire,  and  he  forthwith  marched  to  the  East  to  cimb  UiB 
partizans  of  Macrianus.      Odenathus,  seeing  what   tura^ 
thintifs  had  taken,  «<ntered  Syria,  upon  which  Balista,  who^ 
had  quarelled  with  Quietus,  murdered  him  and  deliveicd| 
up  to  Odenathus  the  town  of  Emesa,  in  which  Quietus  andi 
IJalista  were  then  besieged.     Soon  afterwards  Bahsta  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Odena- 
thus and  lost  his  life.     About   this  time  probably  (,a.u. 
263?)  (Jdenathus  was  associated  by  Gallienus  in  the  em-' 
pire,  and  received  the  title  of  Augustus.     A  coin  also  was 
slnick  in  his  honour,  on  which  were  represented  the  Per-  , 
sinns  taken  captive.     Odenathiu  now  undertook  a  second 
war  against  the  Persians,  to  avcnire  the  cause  of  Valerian  : 
he  made  many  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Gallienus,  and 
the  slothful  emperor  enjoyed  a  triumph  which  was  earned 
by  Ihe   bravery  of  anotlier.     Odenathus  aeain    besiegad 
Otesiphon,  but  without  any  result.     On  lea- 
he  marched  into  Cappadocia  to  oppose  the  ' 
weie  ravaging  that  part  of  Asia  Minor.     ( 
aasasiiinated  at  Emesa  in  Syria  with  hi*  5<ii 
relation   named   Ma-onins,  a.d.  2ti7,  but  tht' 
were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  of  Odenathus,  and  hia 
wife  Zenobia  succeeded  to  his  power. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Odenatlms  arc  confusedly  lold, 
yet  the  main  facts  may  probably  be  received  as  true.    He 
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ktis,  king  of  Macedbn,  •which  was  from  b.c.  413  until  b.c. 
399 ;  and  Harduin  and  others  are  therefore  probably  in- 
correct in  fixing  upon  Heraclca  in  Lucania,  in  Italy,  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zeuxis ;  for  that  city  was  not  founaed  until 
after  the  destraction  of  Siris,  b.c.  433.  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
xii.,  c.  6 ;  Strabo,  p.  264.)  From  the  complaint  of  Apollodo- 
rus,  who  lived  at  Athens,  Zeuxis  must  also  have  been 
early  in  that  city  ;  and  he  was  most  likely  a  native  of  one 
of  the  Heracleas  in  Greece,  and,  from  his  connection  with 
Archelaus,  probably  Heraclea  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia. 
Harduin  supposed  Heraclea  in  Lucania  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Zeuxis,  from  the  circumstance  (^f  his  being  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  picture  by  the  Crotoniats — a  very 
insufficient  reason.  Zeuxis,  when  he  had  made  himself 
rich  by  his  profession,  and  must  accordingly  have  been 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  gave  awav  some  of  his 
works,  and  Archelaus  was  then  living,  for  he  presented  a 
picture  of  the  god  Pan  to  that  king.  Zeuxis  lived  also 
some  time  at  Ephesus,  and  Tzetzes,  an  indifferent  au- 
thority, calls  him  a  native  of  that  place. 

Lucian  terms  Zeuxis  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time  :  he 
was  immediately  preceded  by  Apollodorus  of  Athens, 
whom  he  surpassed  ;  and  he  was  immediately  followed  by 
Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  who  surpassed  him.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  Zeuxis  is  defined  hjr  many  antient  writere : 
he  drew  well  and  in  a  grand  style,  and  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  his  forms  were  so  predominant,  that  he  was 
said  by  Aristotle  to  have  fwled  in  expressing  mind. 
Aristotle  adds  Uiat  he  was  in  this  respect  much  sui-pasded 
by  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  who  preceded  him  about  naif  a 
century.  Quintilian  says  that  Zeuxis  followed  Homer, 
who  loved  powerful  forms  even  in  women ;  he  likewise 
notices  his  excellence  in  light  and  shade.  Cicero  also 
speaks  of  the  fine  forms  of  Zeuxis.  That  he  was  excellent 
in  light  and  shade  and  colour  is  evident  from  the  com- 
plaint of  Apollodorus,  that  Zeuxis  had  robbed  him  of  his 
art :  effective  colouring  and  light  and  shade  were  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  Apollodorus.  With  these  excel- 
lencies Zeuxis  combined  a  dramatic  effect  of  composition, 
and  he  was  distinguished  also,  according  to  Lucian,  by  a 

Eeculiar  choice  of  subject ;  for  he  seldom  or  never,  says 
ucian,  exerted  his  powers  upon  such  vulgar  or  hackneyed 
subjects  as  gods,  heroes,  or  battles ;  but  he  always  selected 
something  new  and  unattempted,  and  when  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  he  laboured  nis  utmost  to  render  it  a 
master-piece.  Lucian  instances,  as  an  example,  a  picture 
of  a  family  of  Centaurs,  of  which  he  saw  a  copy  at  Athens, 
and  which  excited  his  wonder  from  its  extraordinai'v  ex- 
cellence. The  original  was  lost  at  sea  on  its  way  to  Rome, 
whither  it  was  sent  by  Sulla.  Lucian  describes  it  as  follows : 
— '  On  a  grass-plot  of  the  most  glossy  verdure  lies  the  Cen- 
tauress,  with  the  whole  equine  part  of  her  stretched  on  the 
ground,  the  hind  feet  extending  backwards,  while  the 
upper  female  part  is  gently  raised  and  reclining  on  one 
elbow.  But  the  fore  feet  are  not  equally  extended,  as  if 
she  lay  on  her  side ;  yet  one  seems  to  rest  on  the  knee, 
having  the  hoof  bent  backward,  whereas  the  other  is  lifted 
up  and  pawing  the  ground,  as  horses  are  wont  to  do  when 
they  are  going  to  spring  up.  Of  her  two  young,  one  she 
holds  in  her  arms  to  give  it  the  breast,  the  other  lies  under 
her  sucking  like  a  foal.  On  an  elevation  behind  her  is  seen 
a  Centaur,  who  appears  to  be  her  mate,  but  is  only  visible 
to  the  half  of  the  horse ;  he  looks  down  upon  her  with  a 
complacent  smile,  holding  up  in  one  hand  the  whelp  of  a 

lion,  as  if  jocosely  to  frighten  his  little  ones  with  it 

In  the  male  Centaur  all  is  fierce  and  terrific:  his  shaggy 
mane-like  hair,  liis  rough  body,  his  broad  and  brawny 
shoulders,  and  the  countenance,  though  smiling,  yet  wild 
and  savage ;  in  short,  everything  beai-s  the  character  of 
these  compound  beings.  Tlie  Ccnlauress,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  she  is  brutal,  resembles  the  finest  mare  of 
the  Thc'ssalian  breed  which  is  yet  untamed  and  has  never 
been  mounted ;  by  the  other  moiety  she  is  a  woman  of 
eonsiimmate  beauty,  excepting  oiilV  in  the  ears,  which  have 
somewhat  of  the  satyr  shape.  The  blending  however  of 
the  human  and  the  animal  natures  is  so  artificial,  and  the 
transition  of  one  to  the  other  so  imperceptible,  or  rather 
they  so  gently  lose  themselves  in  one  another,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discern  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other 
begins.  Nor  in  my  mind  was  it  less  admirable  that  the 
new-bom  young  ones,  notwithstanding  their  tender  age, 
have  somewhat  wild  and  fierce  in  their  aspect,  and  that 
mixture  of  infantine  timidity  and  curiosity  with  which 


they  look  up  at  the  whelp,  while  at  the  Mme  time  ther 
continue  eagerly  sucking,  and  cling  as  close  as  they  can 
to  the  mother '  (Tooke's  Translation).  Pliny  notices  h- 
veral  pictures  by  Zeuxis,  but  his  most  celebrated  work  «it> 
his  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  city  of  Croton.  It 
was  in  the  painter's  own  opinion  a  pen'ect  work,  and  be 
inscribed  upon  the  pannel,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  three  lines  of  Homer,  thus  rendered  by  Pope : — 

*  No  wonder  meh  c«le»U»1  dunaa 
For  nine  long  yeara  have  aet  the  world  in  arm  I 
WIdt  wiiiDlug  rraeei  1  what  nujettic  mira  i 
She  moves  a  eoddeaa,  and  ihe  looks  a  queen.' 

//..  iU..  156-153. 

This  picture,  for  which,  says  Cicero,  the  citiiena  of  Cro- 
ton  allowed  Zeuxis  to  select  five  of  their  most  beautinii 
virgins  as  his  models,  wna  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Jno 
Locinia  at  Croton.  .The  story  of  the  models  has  ben 
admirably  used  by  Ariosto  in  his  description  of  the  beanti- 
ful  Olympia,  in  '  Orlando  Furioao :' — 

'  E  se  fotto  eostei  atata  a  Crotono, 
Quando  7j.-n*i  V  imma^nr  .far  voUe, 
Clie  pir  dovea  uel  tcmi<io  ili  Gianoae, 
R  tante  belle  nude  insieme  aoooJae ; 
K  chc  per  fame  ana  In  perfexinns. 
Da  clii  una  parte  e  da  cni  un  altr»  tol— , 
Non  nvoa  da  torr*  altra  che  eostei, 
Che  tulte  Ic  bellooe  erauo  in  lei.' 

Or.  Fur.,  %i.,7\. 

^lian  says  that  Zeuxis  exhibited  this  picture  at  ao  mnefa 
a  head,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  exhibitioa, 
and  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  The  Prostitute  in  conse- 
quence. It  was  a  very  famous  work  in  after-times,  ani 
painters  apparently  travelled  to  Croton  to  see  it  Sto- 
baeus  relates  tliat  the  celebrated  painter  Nicomachut  ct 
Thebes,  hearing  some  person  remark  that  he  ])erceird 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  picture,  observed — '  Taiie  nj 
eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess.'  There  was  in  Fiinr< 
time  a  picture  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  in  the  Portico  of  Fbifip 
at  'Rome.  Probably  a  ereater  work  by  Zeuxis,  though  m 
celebrated  than  his  Helen,  was  his  picture  which  be  pn- 
sented  to  ihe  Agrigentines,  of  the  infant  Hercules  stnap- 
ling  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destroy  him,  in  the  pi»- 
sence  of  his  panic-strucK  mother  Alcmena  and  of  Aaffai- 
tryon.  Other  famous  works  bv  him  were — Jupiter  intbo 
midst  of  the  assembly  of  the  tiods  ;  Penelope  bewailin; 
the  absence  of  her  husband ;  Menelaus  inouming  orertiM 
fate  of  Agamemnon  ;  a  Marsyas  bound,  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  at  Rome  in  Pliny's  time ;  an  Athlete,  under  wbidi 
he  wrote  the  line — '  It  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  iiv- 
tate,' — which,  according  to  Plutarch,  Apollodorus  wrutt 
upon  some  of  his  pictures ;  and  a  Cupid  crowned  with  rotes, 
which  was  in  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Athens.  This  Copid 
is  noticed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  the 'Achar- 
nenses,'  but  the  painter's  name  is  not  mentioned ;  it  if 
however  ascribed  by  the  scholiast  to  Zeuxis.  As  thu 
comedy  was  acted  as  early  as  the  third  year  of  iht  88>h 
Olympiad  (b.c.  426),  Sillig  has  concluded  that  it  is  aaemir 
of  the  scholiast  to  ascribe  the  picture  in  question  to  Zeuxvt, 
as  he  cannot  have  painted  so  soon;  but  from  what  has  bt!«c 
said  above  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Zeuxis  was  a  man  of 
mature  years  in  b.c.  426,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
amassed  a  fortune  within  27  years  of  this  date,  for  he  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  Pan  to  Archelaus,  who  died  in  b.c.  3S9. 
Zeuxis  had  previously  executed  several  works  for  Arche- 
laus in  his  palace  at  Pella,  for  which  the  king,  says  JElita. 
paid  him  400  minse,  16^.,  according  to  Huasey:  this, 
though  a  small  sum  compared  with  what  was  paid  to  seme 
of  the  painters  of  the  Alexandrine  period  and  later,  was 
probably  at  that  time  comparatively  a  very  large  one. 
The  time  and  place  of  Zeuxis's  death  are  unknown,  but.  u 
Sillig  has  observed,  he  must  have  died,  and  probably  sunie 
years,  before  the  second  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad  '  u.c. 
:i55),  the  year  in  which  Isocrates  delivered  his  oration 
T<p<  'AvTiBonmi  (on  the  exchange  of  property),  in  which 
he  praises  Zeuxis,  for,  according  to  the  Greek  custom, 
he  would  not  have  done  it  had  the  painter  been  still 
living.  Festus  (»mA  voc.  '  Pictor')  relates,  from  Verrius,  that 
he  died  through  laughing  excessively  at  the  picture  oi  an 
old  woman  which  he  had  made,  but  this  is  perhaps  a  mere 
fiction  :  there  is  no  other  notice  uf  siich  a  disaster. 

Zeuxis  is  represented  as  having  been  very  proud  of  his 
reputation  and  ostentatious  of  his  wealth ;  he  used  to  wear 
a  mantle  with  his  name  woven  in  letters  of  gold  oa 
the  border.  To  balance  this  weakness  there  are  two  or 
three  anecdotes  of  an  opposite  character,  which  show  that 
he  had  no  want  of  penetration.    Plutarch  relates  a  itny. 
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bat  upon  an  occn&ion  when  in  his  company  a  pointer  of 

tnj  name  of  Agalharchus  boasted  of  the  great  f&ciJjty  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  painted,  Zeuxis  quietly  remarked, 
^^bal  he  took  a  lung  time  to  paint  anythint^.     And  jlihan 
^Mcords  how   he  reproved   a  certain  Megabyzus,  a  higli 
^wiest  of   Diana  at  Ephesna,  who   during  a  visit  to  the 
^Kunter  conversed  i>o  very  igiiorantly  about  pictures,  thut 
^Kme  ladu  who  were  gviniling  colour!)  sverc  forced  to  laugh, 
upon  which  Zeuxis  obsened  to  him — '  As  long  as  you  were 
KJIent,  tliesc  boys  were  admiring  you,  wondering  at  your 
rich  attire  and  the  number  of  your  servanU;  but  now  that 
you  have  ventured  to  disconrse  about  the  arts,  of  which 
you  have  no  knowledge,  they  aje  laughing  at  you.'    Plu- 
tarch relates  this  story  of  Apelleii  and  Mega'byzus,  and 
IMiny  relates  it  of  ApeJles  and  Alexander.    Zeuxis,  proba- 
ly  while  at  Ephesiis,  entered  into  a  contest  with  Parrha- 
uu  ;  Zeuxiii  painted  some  grapes  which  are  !>aid  to  have 
pceived  birds,  but  Purihajsius  painted  a  curtain  which  de- 
eived  Zeuxis  iuniself,   who  accordingly  cunfe^ed  liimself 
Leaten.     Zeuxis  al.so  painted  a  boy  carrying  some  grapes, 
which  likewise  deceived  the  birds,  but  in  this  instance,  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  painter,  whe  justly  observed,  that 
if  the  boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes,  the  birds 
would   have    feared   to  approach   them.      Thougli   these 
stories   in  themselves   are  valueless,   the   fact  that  such 
^Hories  should  have  been  circulated  in  antient  times  is  of 
Hnnsiderable  interest,  as  it  showitthat  the  antients  believed 
iiiat  exact  imitation  could  be  accomplished  in  colours,  a 
result  they  could  only  have  arrived  at  by  the  evidence  of 
"jeir  senses;   yet  they  do  not  appeal'  to  have  estimated 
ich  productions  at  more  than  their  due  value,  which  is 
Vident  fwm  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in 
itient  authors  in  which  mere  beauty  of  execution  and  exact 
j^elity  of  imitation  are  praised,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
Hginal  expressions  of  Pliny,  who  is  tlie  least  critical  of  all 
lie  antient  writers  when  speaking  of  the  arts. 
Cicero  BJates  that  Zeuxis  used  only  four  colours,  but  this 
is  probably  an  error,  or  he  may  mean  in  his  caniations,  in 
which  four  are  all  tliat  are  necessary.    The  same  writer 
makes   also   the  following  remark : — thai   the   works  of 
Zeuxis,  of  Aglaophon,  and  of  Apelles  are  in  different  styles, 
yet  they  are  all  tliree  perfect  in  their  respective  styles. 
Zeuxis  painted  also  pictures  in  white  or  mere  chiaroscuro, 
that  is,  in  light  and  ahadc,  what  the  Greeks  termed  mono- 
^fjlt'oms  {ftoyoxpiofiaTu),  that  is,  in  one  colour. 
^^  It  is  remarkable  that  Pausanias  doed  not  mention  the 
Hbme  of  Zeuxis,  and  we  may  infer  from  this  that  Zeuxis 
painted  easel  pictures  oidy,  or  upon  tabulae,  wooden  pannels 
(sriVawc),  which,  from  their  perishable  nature  and  facihtj^ 
of  removal,  are  very  easily  lost.   The  more  eminent  a  pain- 
ter therefore,  the  greater  is  the  risk  that  his  works  will 
perish,  as  they  are  better  worth  removal.    Few  of  the  great 
painters  of  Greece  painted  upon  walls:  Apelles  never  did, 
Hpd  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  works  of  Polygnotus 
^H Delphi  were  painted  upon  pannels,  which  were  inserted 
^n  the  walls ;   on  this  subject  see  llaoul  Rochette, '  Sur 
TEuiploi  de  la  Peinture,'  &c. 

((I'liny,  llist.  Xiit.,  XXXV.  9,  3G:  Lucian,  Zruxii  or  An- 
)c/iuji ;  Quintilian,  xii.  U),  3;  Cicero,  De  I/tterif.,  h.  1  ; 
'uluM,  18 ;  De  Oral.,  iii.  7 ;  Valerius  Maximus.  iii.  7,  3 ; 
)ia.n.u.2;  iv.  12;  xiv.  17  and  47;  Tzefies,  C/til.,  viii. 
B;  Stobacus.  Serm..  01 ;  Plutarch,  Perk.,  13;  De  Ulor. 
hen.,  2  :  Aristotle.  /'o«/.,  6.) 
ZIBETH,  or  ZIBET.  [ViviiaRiD.E,  p.  40G.] 
ZJDON.     rSiDON.] 

ZIEGLER,  FRIEDllICH  WILHELM,  a  popular  actor 

and  dramatic  writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Brunswick 

in   1760.     His  fine   person,   and  his  great  talents  as  an 

SLctor,  made  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  anxious  to  gain  him 

for  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  at  his 

own  expense  sent  him  to  the  best  German  theatres  for  the 

purpose  of  studying  and  cultivatint;  hi*  art.  and  afterwards 

^^pointed   him   to  the   court   theatre   of  Vienna,   where 

^Kegler  remained  for  nearly  forty  years.     Zeigler  waa  not 

HEtisfied  with  his  fame  as  an  actor,  but  he  endeavoured  to 

obtain  the  higher  reputation  of  a  dramatic  author.    His 

attempts  were  crowned  with  great  success,  and  he  became 

one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  writers  of  the  day.  His 

I  leys,  partly  comedies  and  tragedies,  and  partly  domestic 
^maa,  were  performed  at  Vieinia  and  in  nearly  all  th« 
►wns  of  Southern  Germany,  where  Ihcy  enjoyed  the  same 
ppulaiity  as  Ihose  of  Ifflund  and  Xotzebue.  Invention, 
^uation,  and  efToct  wore  generally  veiy  happily  combined 
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I  in  his  plays,  and  he  showed  a  great  practical  knowledge  of 
:  theatrical  affaiis:   owing  to  these  circumstances,  some  of 
I  his  plays,  such  as  '  Poiteienwuth '  and  •  Die  vier  Tenij>eia- 
mente,'  still  continue  to  be  acted,  altliough  the  language  is 
rather  obsolete.     In  17D8,  when  Kotzebue  came  to  Vieinia 
as  the  successor  of  Alxinger,  Zieglcr  and  some  others  foimed 
so  strong  an  opposition  to  him,  that  he  quitted  Vienna  after 
two  years.     As  Zicgler  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
imperial  court,  he  frequently  allowed  himself  to  be  mad^l 
use  of  for  political  pur^ioses,  partly  by  writing  plays  witli] 
certain  political  tendencies,  and  partly  by  witty  hints  audi 
alkisions.     A  collection  of  his  dramatic  works,  in  5  volsj 
fivo..  appeared  at  Vierma,  1701-94.     A  more  complete  coUj 
lection  of  Ziegler's  •  Siimratliche  Dramatische  Werke,'  in  If 
vols.  8vo.,  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1R24.      He  made  also] 
several  attempts  as  a  critic  on  the  dramatic  and  other  arta^j 
but  his  success  was  small,  as  he  possessed  little  philosophi-'] 
cal  knowledge,  whence  his  aesthetical  works  are  very  con-1 
fused  and  almost  worthless.     His  principal  works  in  thi«] 
respect  are — I,    'Zergliederung  von  Hamlet's  C'haracto^] 
nach  Psychologischen  und  Physiologischen  Giundsiitzen,j] 
Wien,  1803,  Hvo. ;  2,  'Die  Dramatische  Schauspielkunst  in] 
ihrem  ganzen  Umfange,'  Wien,  1821,  8vo. ;  3,  '  Dcr  inner^J 
undaiisscre  MenschinBeziehung  aufdie  bildenden  Kiinste,] 
besonders  anf  die  Schauspielkunst,'  Wicn,  1825,  2   voJs^l 
8vo.     In  the  year  1821  Zieglcr  loft  the  stage,  and  had  a] 

fension  given  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
e  spent  principally  at  Presburg.     He  died  at  Vienna,  UQ  | 
the  21st  of  September,  1827. 

(Biockhaus,    Cutivcrsations - L/:xifton  ;    Biitliot/iek    def\ 
Sc/i'6rtfH  Wisserisrhajtcn,  under  Ziccler.) 

ZIMAPAN.     [Mexican  States!] 

ZIMB,  an  insect  translated  hornet  in  Scripture  yKirnldt, 
chap,  xxiii.,  ver.  28;  Dcut.  vii.  20;  Joshua  xxiv,  V2), , 
The  Hebrew  name  is  tziruh,  and  probably  expresses  its  loud 
buzzing  noise.  The  account  which  Bruce  has  given  of  lh$ 
ziiitb,  or  dog-fly,  of  Abyssinia,  offers  such  striking  analogic*  I 
to  the  insect  specifically  termed  /riVu/j.and  included  in  the-, 
more  general  term  zebub  oi  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  I 
very  little  doubt  exists  regarding  the  identity  of  the  l«o. 
It  19  difficult  to  conceive  that  Isaiah  could  have  had  ia 
view  any  otlier  insect  when  he  sjiys — '  Tlie  Lord  shall  his« 
fur  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  pait  of  the  riveis  of  | 
Egypt  *  (/*(i/a/i  vii.  18).  The  original  word  rendcretl/fy 
in  our  translation  is  zebub,  and.  as  Bruce  observcN  'The 
Chaldee  version  is  content  with  calling  this  animal  simjilv; 
zebub,  which  signifies  the  fly  in  general,  as  we  express.  It 
in  English.  The  Arabs  call  it  zimb  in  their  ti-anslation, 
which  has  the  same  general  signification.  The  Ethiopia 
translation  calls  it  tsailmlyu,  which  ia  tlic  true  name  of  the 
particular  fly  in  Geer,  and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew.'  Tlie 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  account  which  Bruce 
gives  of  the  Abyssinian  zimb.  This  in.sect  had  not  pre- 
viously been  described  by  any  naturalist : — '  It  is  in  size 
very  little  lai'ger  than  a  bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion,  anij*] 
has  wings,  which  are  broader  than  those  of  a  bee,  placed 
separate,  like  those  of  a  fly  ;  they  arc  of  fine  gauze,  w  ithout 
colour  or  .spot  upon  them.  The  head  is  large  ;  the  ujjper 
jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  strung 
Jointed  hair,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  the  lower 
jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs,  .".nd  the  pencil  of  haira 
when  joined  together  makes  a  resistance  to  the  finger, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  hog's  bristle.  Its  legs  are  seri-ated 
on  the  inside,  and  the  whole  covered  with  brown  hair  or 
down.  ....  He  has  no  sting,  though  he  seems  to  ma 
rather  of  the  bee  kind;  but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and 
sudden  than  tliatofthe  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  the  gad- 
fly in  England.  There  is  something  pecidi«f  in  the  sound 
or  buzzing.  It  is  a.jaiTing  noise,  togetlur  with  a  humming, 
which  induces  me  to  believe  it  proceeds,  at  least  in  part» 
from  a  vibration  made  with  the  three  hairs  at  its  snout. 

'  As  soon  as  this  plagiie  appears,  and  their  buzzing  19 
heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  run  wildly 
about  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fridil, 
and  hunger.  No  remedy  remains  but  to  leave  tlie  black 
earth  [where  they  breed]  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of 
Atbara,  and  there  they  remain  while  the  rains  la»t,  this 
cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  them  farther.  Though 
his  size  is  immense  as  is  his  strength,  and  his  body  covered 
wiOi  a  thick  skin  defended  with  strong  hair,  yet  even  the 
camel  is  not  able  to  sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly 
makes  with  his  pointed  proboscis.  He  must  lose  no  tinm 
in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara,  for,  when  once  at 
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tacked  by  this  fly,  his  body,  head,  and  legs  break  out  into 
large  bosses,  wliich  swell,  break,  and  putrefy,  to  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  the  creature.  Even  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enormous  bulk  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  food  and  water  which  they  require  daily, 
cannot  shilt  to  desert  and  dry  places  as  the  season  may 
require,  arc  obliged  to  roll  themselves  in  mud  and  mire, 
which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and  enables 
them  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  winged  assassin ; 
yet  I  have  seen  some  of  these  tubercles  upon  almost  every 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  that  I  have  seen,  and  attribute 
them  to  this  cause.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of 
Melinda,  down  to  Cape  Gardefui,  to  Saba,  and  the  south 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion and  remove  to  the  next  sand  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  to  prevent  all  their  stock  of  cattle  being  de- 
stroyed. This  is  not  a  partial  emigration  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  countries  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras  northward,  are 
once  a  year  compelled  to  change  their  abode  and  seek  pro- 
tection in  the  sands  of  Beja;  nor  in  there  any  alternative 
or  means  of  avoiding  this. 

•  Providence  from  the  beginning,  it  would  seem,  had 
flxed  its  habitation  to  one  species  of  soil,  being  a  black 
fat  earth,  extraordinaiily  fruitful ;  and.  small  and  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  it  seems  from  the  fli-st  to  have  given 
law  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  prohibited  abso- 
lutely those  inhabitants  of  the  fat  earth  called  Mazaga, 
domiciled  in  caves  and  mountains,  from  enjoying  the  help 
or  labour  of  any  beasts  of  caniage.  It  deprived  them  of 
their  flesh  and  milk  for  food,  and  gave  rise  to  another  na- 
tion whose  manners  were  just  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
Theso  were  the  Shepherds,  leading  a  wandering  life  and 
prescrvhig  their  immense  herds  of  cattle  by  conducting 
them  into  the  sands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  black  earth, 
and  bringing  them  back  again  when  the  danger  from  this 
insect  was  over.  .  .  .  We  cannot  road  the  history  of  the 
plagues  which  God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  hands 
of  IVIoses,  without  stopping  a  moment  to  consider  a  sin- 
gularity— a  very  principal  one — which  attended  this  plague 
of  the  fly.  It  was  not  till  this  time,  and  by  means  of  this 
insect,  that  God  said  he  would  separate  his  people  from 
the  Egyptians.  And  it  would  seem  that  then  a  law  was 
given  to  them  that  fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation.  It 
IS  well  known  that  the  land  of  Goshen  or  Geshen,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites,  was  a  land  of  pasture,  which  was 
not  tilled  or  sown,  because  it  was  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  land  overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  olack 
earth  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  God 
confined  the  flies ;  for  he  says,  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  this 
separnlion  of  the  people,  that  not  one  fly  should  be  seen  in 
the  sand  or  pasturc-gi-ound,  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  and  this 
kind  of  soil  has  ever  since  been  the  refuge  of  all  cattle 
emigrating  from  the  black  earth  to  the  lower  part  of 
Atbara.' 

If '  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt,'  which  is  held  forth  in  haiah  as  an  agent  for  the 
punishment  of  iniquity,  is  (;is  we  have  shown  there  is 
every  probability  of  'its  being)  the  insect  now  under 
consideration,  it  would  appear  that  the  zimb  was  not 
then,  any  more  than  at  the  present  day,  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, but  that  swarms  of  them  were  drawn  from  Eg}'pt  for 
the  exetnition  of  a  special  purpose.  From  Bruce's  tjraphic 
description  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  zimb,  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  connect  it  with  some  of  the  CEstridte. 
Lalreillc  also  expressly  mentions  the  camel  as  being  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  the  CEstridap,  and  Mr.  Hope  commu- 
nicated, a  few  years  ago,  to  the  Entomological  Society  an 
account  of  a  larva  of  one  of  these  insects  which  attacks  the 
rhinoceros.  As  this  portion  of  Bruce's  narrative  (relating 
to  the  number  and  the  effects  produced  by  these  flies)  was 
much  ridiculed  and  long  regarded  as  j)articularly  unwor- 
thy of  belief,  we  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  facts 
stated  by  Latreille  and  Mr.  Hopeu  strong  corroborative  tes- 
timony may  also  be  found  in  the  works  of  more  recent 
African  travellers,  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the 
actual  zimb  : — '  Notwithstanding  our  fatigue,  no  rest  could 
w;c  obtain.  The  buzz  from  the  insects  was  like  the  singing  of 
birds ;  the  men  and  horses  groaned  with  anguish,  &c.  &c. 
I  do  not  think  our  animals  could  have  borne  such  another 
night ;  their  legs  and  necks  were  covered  with  blood,  and 
tho^'  could  scarcely  stand  from  the  state  of  irritation  In 
vrhich  they  had  been  kept  for  so  many  hours.'    (betvYiaHi 


and  Clappcrton's  '  Travels,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  104.)  Many  lini- 
lar  passages  indicating  the  power  (which  appears  to  u 
aJmost  incredible)  of  certain  of  the  iiwect-triues  ia  Aliica 
might  be  quoted,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  tb( 
follomng  brief  exti-act  IVom  Dr.  Clarke's  ♦  Travel*,'  «hith 
seems  fiilly  to  bear  out  the  statement  of  Bruce : — '  In  the 
history  of  this  insect,  as  in  every  other  instance,  the  tnti- 
mony  of  the  Abyssinian  Dean  strictly  confirmed  ail  Waf 
Bruce  had  written  on  the  subject.  He  told  us  that  hnKHK 
and  cows  were  its  principal  victims,  but  that  he  had  hetrd 
of  armies  being  destroyed  by  this  terrible  seoai^: 
(Clarke's  '  Travels,'  part  2nd,  sec.  ii.,  p.  65.) 

Tiie  Latin  Asilus  and  the  Greek  dlttrpoQ  were  probililr 
only  different  pronunciations  of  the  same  term  ka-ttmi, 
us  this  fly  is  called  both  by  Moses  and  Joshua.  Mr.  Aw 
Clark,  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  ^  Linnean  TranaactiiK' 
part  ii.,  1843,  refers  the  fly  alluded  to  by  Moees  (and  at 
to  '  hiss  and  make  a  noise ')  to  the  CEstrus  bovis,  and  re- 
marks on  Bruce's  figure,  that  it  has  no  resemblance  to  tht 
genus  of  flies  the  Cu/«re^,  but  is  rather,  though  with ioa^ 
thing  fictitious  about  it.  allied  to  the  genus  >SfoiR(xrff.« 
perhaps  Tubanus,  both  of  which  genera,  are  certiiaiT 
silent  flies  in  their  attacks  on  cattle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  olarpos  was  a  perfeetiT 
distinct  insect  from  any  of  the  modem  CElstridse. 

Aristotle  describes  it  not  merely  as  a  blood-sucker  i'Hb- 
toria  Animalium,*  lib.  viii.,  c.  2),  but  also  as  funii^ 
with  a  strong  proboscis  (lib.  iv.,  c.  7).  He  observes,  lilu- 
wise,  that  it  is  produced  from  an  animal  inhabitiof  the 
waters,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  chiefly  abounds'  lib. 
iii.,  c.  7).  .(Elian  {Hist.  Anim.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  38)  eivrti 
nearly  similar  account.  Comparing  the  CEstrus  with  tht 
Myops  (probably  Tabanus,  Latr.),  he  saj-s  that  the  (fr 
trus,  for  a  fly,  is  one  of  the  largest :  it  has  a  stiff  and  ttip 
sting  (meamng  proboscis),  and  emits  a  certain  hunnmi^ 
and  harsh  sound.  Virgil's  account,  as  far  as  the  soondi 
concerned,  is  similar.  Now  the  modeiTi  (Ustnu,  so  k 
from  being  a  blood-sucker,  furnished  with  a  strong  pr> 
boscis,  has  scarcely  any  mouth ;  and  it  especiallr  ia* 
the  vicinity  of  water,  to  which  cattle  fly  for  refuge.  Htaee 
it  is  more  probably  related  to  Bruce's  zimb,  vAiA  % 
represented  in  the  figure  with  a  long  proboscis,  ifiaik 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  and  beIon{;i  pro- 
bably to  Pangonia  or  to  Nemestrina.*  (See  Xirt^ial 
Spences  Intr.) 

ZIMMERMANN,  JOHANN  GEORG  VOX,  was  boo 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1728,  at  Brugg,  a  small  toini  ia 
the  German  part  of  the  canton  of  Bern.  He  belonged  t) 
a  distinguished  family,  especially  on  his  mother's  iide,  tai. 
as  she  was  a  native  of  the  French  pai-t  of  the  canton  oi 
Burn,  Zimmcnnann  acquired  from  his  childhood  an  equil 
facility  in  speaking  French  and  German.  His  educatioc 
•was  conducted  in  the  house  of  his  parents  up  to  hi*  four- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Bern  to  prepare  hiaaisl! 
for  the  university.  In  1747  he  went  to  Giittingen,  to  stud; 
medicine,  and  here  he  was  received  by  Haller,  his  cot:ntn*- 
man,  in  the  kindest  manner.  Haller  took  him  into  bb 
house,  and  assisted  him  in  his  studies,  which  "viK 
not  confined  to  subjects  directly  bearing  upon  the  mt- 
dical  profession;  no  branch  of  knowledge  was  with- 
out interest  for  him.  He  also  learned  English,  sod 
gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  liten- 
ture,  for  which  he  had  always  a  great  paitiality.  Hislov 
of  study  was  so  great,  that  he  scarcely  ever  took  tc} 
relaxation  ;  and  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  iliuew 
by  which  he  suffered  all  through  life.  He  was  awaie  o:' 
his  over-exertion,  and  he  wrote  from  Gottingen  to  a  friend: 
'  I  here  lead  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  desirous  to  Uve 
even  after  his  death.'  The  first  symptoms  of  melahchoh 
appeared  while  he  was  yet  at  Gottingen.  When  lie  toe* 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he  wrote  a  '  DLssertatii' 
Physiol ogica  do  Irritabilitate '  ((lottingcn,  1751,  4to..  by 
which  he  acquired  considerable  rejjutation  as  a  theorctioiii 
writer  on  medicine,  both  on  account  of  the  indepenJeiuv 
of  his  judgment  and  the  soundness  of  his  obser\-atiori  ■' 
this  little  work  is  still  held  in  great  esteem.  It  was  tmtt- 
lated  into  Italian  by  P.  Gian  Vincenzo  Petiini  iNaple-. 
175G,  8vo.).  After  leaving  Gottingen  he  spent  a  fcw 
months  in  Holland  and  at  Paris,  and  then  returned,  in 
1752,  to  Bern,  where  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  p!:;- 
sician  with  great  success.  Shortly  alter,  Halior  caj;i' 
from  Giittingen  to  see  his  friends  at  Bern,  and  also  for  thf 
\  xecoN^Tj  ov  >»&  \vvt«X\.Vi,  ^v'Oil  his  native  place  bad  sucli 
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charnu  for  him,  that  he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Hanover. 
Zimmennann  was  commissioned  to  fetch  Haller's  family 
fh>m  Gottingen,  and  not  long  after  he  married  a  relation 
of  Haller.  About  this  time  the  place  of  public  physician 
(Stadt  physicus),  at  Bragg  became  vacant,  and  Zimmer- 
mann,  wno  had  already  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
phyncian,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  on  account  of 
the  property  and  family  connections  he  had  at  Brugg. 
His  practice  here  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
for  no  physician  surpassed  him  in  the  quick  perception  of 
the  nature  of  disease  and  the  remedies  required  to  remove 
it ;  patients  came  from  all  parts  of  Switzerland  and  from 
the  adjoining  countries  to  have  his  advice.  But  although 
he  loved  his  profession,  independent  of  all  pecuniaqr  m- 
Tsntages,  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  practice 
of  his  art,  and  he  was  unable  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
devoting  himself  to  more  extensive  studies.  His  numerous 
professional  engagements,  and  the  fact  that  at  Bragg 
ne  had  no  fiiends  of  congenial  pursuits,  produced  great 
mental  discontent.  Zimmennann,  with  all  nis  philosophy, 
had  not  the  power  of  accommodating  himself  to  circum- 
stances, and  while  he  was  ever  longing  for  the  intellectual 
enjoyments  of  Grottingcn  and  Bern,  he  refused,  like  a  spoiled 
child,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  he  might  have  had.  His 
hypochondriac  disposition  was  thus  gradually  developed, 
ana  increased  his  love  of  solitude.  He  avoided  society  as 
much  as  he  could,  and  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  read- 
ing, although  he  discharged  his  professional  and  official 
duties  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and  treated  his  patients 
'with  a  kindness  and  cheerfulness  which  often  produced 
the  best  effects.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  during 
the  strongest  attacks  of  hypochondriasis  Zimmermann 
appeared  a  different  man  ar  soon  as  he  entered  the  sick- 
room. In  1756  he  published  his  first  essay  on  Solitude, 
which  is  only  a  sketch  of  his  celebrated  work  with  the 
same  title,  which  he  published  about  thirty  years  later. 
About  the  same  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  nis  work  on 
Experience  in  Medicine  C'  ^on  der  Erfahrung  in  der 
Arzneikunst '),  which  however  did  not  appear  till  17C3 
(Ziirich,  2  vols.  8v6.).  A  second  edition,  in  one  volume, 
appeared  at  Ziirich,  1787,  8vo.  It  is  only  a  IVagment ;  the 
author  intended  to  add  two  more  volumes,  but  he  did  not 
carry  out  his  plan.  This  work  pos^ssesi  the  greatest 
interest  for  the  student  of  medicine  and  every  one  else. 
The  philosophical  spirit  which  pervades  it,  the  amount  of 
experience,  and  the  sound  rales  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  medical  man  should  observe,  render  it  still  a  work  of 

Kat  utility.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Han.  A  third  work  was  on  National  Pride  ('  Vom  Na- 
tionalstolze,'  Ziirich,  1758,  8vo. :  the  sixth  edition  appeared 
at  Zurich,  1789, 8vo.),  the  popularity  of  which  is  attested  by 
the  numerous  editions  and  translations  into  French, 
B4iasian,  English,  and  other  languages.  Zimmennann 
examines  national  pride  in  all  its  manifestations,  in- 
vestigates its  causes  and  results,  with  a  clearness  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  which  are  seldom  found  in  similar 
works.  The  whole  is  interwoven  with  pleasing  anecdotes. 
There  are  two  English  translations  of  it :  the  first  bears 
the  title  '  Essay  on  National  Pride ;  translated  from  the 
German,'  London,  1771, 12mo.,  but  is  much  interpolated 
and  altered.  The  second,  by  S.  H.  Wilcocke  (London, 
1797,  8vo.),  is  much  better,  and  contains  a  memoir  of 
SUmmermann.  Although  his  residence  at  Bragg  was  the 
source  of  discontent  and  melancholy,  yet  it  is  the  period 
during  which  he  produced  his  best  works,  or  at  least,  as 
in  the  case  of  that  on  Solitude,  formed  the  plan  of  them. 
These  works  spread  his  fame  far  and  wide,  and  the  most 
distinguished  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Europe 
honoured  his  merits  by  making  him  a  member.  This 
celebrity,  instead  of  making  him  happier,  only  increased 
his  desire  to  have  a  wider  sphere  of  action.  Many 
honourable  offers  were  made  to  him  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  accept  them, 
or  they  were  not  to  his  taste.  At  last  however  the 
honourable  post  of  physician  to  his  Britannic  majesty  at 
Hanover,  and  the  title  of  aulic  councillor,  were  ofi'ered  to 
him,  through  the  influence  of  a  friend.  This  offer  seemed 
to  satisfy  nis  wishes,  and  in  1768  he  went  to  Hanover. 
But  the  world  in  which  he  now  lived  was  as  little  calculated 
to  give  him  happiness  as  that  at  Brugg.  The  jealousy  of 
one  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  pretensions  of  persons  of 
quality  and  their  unreasonable  demands  on  his  time, 
caused  him  not  a  little  annoyance  and  vexation ;  he  felt 


his  own  dignity  too  much,  and  had  too  just  a  notion  of  the 
duties  of  a  physician  to  determine  the  number  of  his 
visits  and  their  duration  by  anything  else  than  the  nature 
of  the  illness.  Those  who  were  offended  by  such  straight- 
forward conduct,  did  not  of  course  contribute  to  make  his 
residence  at  Hanover  pleasant.  •  But  notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  at  that  time  no  physician  in  all  Northern 
Germany  who  enjoyed  such  unbounded  confidence  as 
Zimmennann,  and  the  patients  who  consulted  him  were  so 
numerous,  that  he  had  little  time  left  to  indulge  in  his 
hypochondriac  disposition.  During  this  period  of  un- 
intemipted  activity]  in  his  profession,  his  only  recreation 
consisted  in  occasional  visits  to  several  oi  the  courts 
of  Germany,  where  his  advice  was  requested,  and  to  the 
waters  of  Pyrmont.  But  in  a  short  time  he  found  that 
Pyrmont,  instead  of  being  a  place  of  rest  for  him,  was  a 
much  more  busy  place  than  Hanover,  for  persons  flocked 
thither  from  all  parts  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
there.  In  1770  his  wife  died,  and  he  himself  was  at  the 
time  suffering  from  internal  disease,  which  induced  him 
the  year  after  to  go  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
to  a  dangerous  operation.  He  remained  at  Berlin  for  five 
months,  and  made  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  that  capital.  He  was  also  in- 
troduced to  Frederic  the  Great,  with  whom  he  liad  a 
long  conversation.  On  his  return  to  Hanover  he  felt  in 
good  spirits,  and  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  cause  of  his 
bodily  suffering,  he  looked  forward  to  happiness.  But 
his  great  professional  exertions  brought  on  a  return  of 
his  old  complaint,  and  in  its  train  came  his  former  de- 
pression of  spirits,  which  was  increased  by  the  death 
of  his  daughter.  He  had  now  only  a  son  left,  and 
this  son  was  constantly  in  ill-health,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility.  The  friends 
of  Zimmermann,  who  pitied  his  situation,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  marry  again :  the  influence  which  his  young  wife 
exercised  over  him  promised  to  be  most  beneficial ;  he 
seemed  to  revive,  he  became  cheerful,  and  took  pleasure 
in  social  circles.  The  fniit  of  this  happy  period  was  the 
working  out  and  completion  of  his  great  work  oh  Solitude 
(' Ueber  die  Einsamkeit '),  which  appeared  at  Leipzig  in 
1784  and  1785,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  This  work,  the  best  and 
most  matured  of  all  his  productions,  was  soon  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  became  as  popular 
in  foreign  countries  as  in  Germany.  The  English  transla- 
tion, under  the  title  '  Solitude  considered  with  respect  to 
its  influence  on  the  Mind  and  the  Heart '  (London,  1791, 
8vo.),  was  made  from  the  French  translation  of  J.  B. 
Mercier,  which  however  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the 
oriennal ;  for  Mercier  had  not  the  boldness  to  lay  before 
the  French  public  all  the  important  disclosures  wnich  the 
original  work  contains.  This  book  on  Solitude  procured 
the  author  friends  and  admirers  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  sent  him  a  mag- 
nificent present,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  she 
thanked  him  for  the  salutary  prescriptions  he  had  given 
to  mankind ;  she  also  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
offered  him  the  post  of  her  private  physician.  On  his 
declining  to  go  to  Russia,  the  empress  requested  him  to 
recommend  a  number  of  young  physicians  who  were 
willing  lo  settle  in  her  dominions.  This  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  Zimmermann  was  Knighted, 
and  received  the  order  of  St.  Wladimir  as  a  reward.  In 
1786,  when  Frederic  the  Great  was  attacked  by  his  last 
illness,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Zimmennann  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  Potsdam  and  give  him  his  advice.  On  his 
arrival  there,  Zimmermann  discovered  that  the  king's 
case  was  hopeless,  and  he  refused  to  prescribe  any  power- 
ful medicine.  His  visit  to  Potsdam  was  the  turaing 
point  in  his  life :  until  then  he  had  been  the  favourite  of 
the  public  as  a  philosopher,  a  physician,  and  a  highly 
gifted  writer,  but  he  now  left  the  path  in  which  he  had 
earned  his  just  laurels,  and  all  he  wrote  after  this  time 
served  rather  to  destroy  than  to  increase  his  reputation. 
After  his  return  from  Potsdam  he  wrote  two  works  on 
Frederic  the  Great :  '  Ueber  Friedrich  den  Grossen  und 
meine  Unterredung  mit  ihm  kurz  vor  seinem  Tode  *  (I^eip- 
zig,  1788,  8vo.),  and  '  Fragmente  iiber  Friedrich  den 
Grossen '  (Leipzig,  1790,  3  vols.  8vo.),  which  created  the 
greatest  sensation  in  Germany,  and  involved  the  author  in 
disputes  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  These  works 
pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  king,  derived  from 
sources  to  which  no  one  had  had  access  bs'foie.    '11\k.h 
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contained  attacks  on  men  of  unblemished  character,  and 
Zimmermann  charged  them  with  things  which  had'  no 
Existence  except  iii  his  own  imae;ination.  Truth  itself 
■eemed  no  longer  to  be  sacred  to  him,  and  various  calum- 
nious reports  respecting  the  private  life  of  Frederic  the 
Great  and  other  eminent  men  were  set  forth  as  new  dis- 
coveries, and  that  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as  to  offend 
the  ^00(1  feeling  of  the  public.  The  cause  of  this  chan^^e 
in  his  conduct  must  be  looked  for  in  his  discontented  dis- 

Kosition,  and  the  desire  to  shine  in  a  new  sphere  for  which 
e  was  not  fitted — politics  and  contemporary  history. 
The  peculiar  state  of  his  own  mind  prevented  his  gaining 
a  clear  perception  of  things,  and  made  him  see  in  the 
political  changes  of  the  time  nothing  but  conspiracies  to 
itpset  religion  and  all  social  order.  The  opposition  he  met 
With,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  freethinker  Dr.  Bahrdt 
and  A.  Hoffmann,  only  increased  those  feelings.  He  now 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  combating  of  the  monsters 
which  his  own  imagination  raised  up,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hours  every  day,  which  he  gave  to  his  patients. 
His  diseased  imagination  represented  to  him  Jacobins, 
Illuminati,  and  the  promoters  of  improvements  of  every 
kind,  as  persons  animated  by  the  same  evil  spirit,  and 
he  denounced  them  all  as  criminals  who  ought  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  hangman.  In  order  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  all  governments  against  them,  he  drew  up  a 
memorial,  which  he  sent  to  the  emperor  Leopold,  and 
which  bore  the  following  title :  *  Ueber  den  Wahnwitz 
unseres  Zeitalters  und  iiber  die  kriiftigsten  HiUfsmittel 
gegen  die  Mordbrenner,  die  uns  auffkliiren  wollen,  und 
gegendie  Untergrabung  und  Vemichtung  der  Christlichen 
Religion  und  der  Fiirstengewalt.'  It  consisted  of  370 
auarto  pages.  The  emperor  intended  to  place  it  before 
the  princes'  diet  at  liegensburg,  and  to  call  upon  the 
princes  of  the  empire  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Illuminati.  But  the  death  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Zimmermann  by  a  handsome 
present,  prevented  this  plan  being  carried  into  effect. 
Zimmermann  however  continued  his  exertions  till  the 
year  1704,  when  his  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers 
began  to  decline,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  oc- 
cupations. His  melancholy  rose  to  a  deplorable  height. 
The  French  revolution  was  making  rapid  progress,  and  he 
fancied  tliat  the  French  were  hunting  him  out  and  intend- 
ing to  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  as  an  aristocrat ;  he  even 
thought  of  taking  to  flight,  and  as  his  physician  believed 
that  a  change  of  place  might  be  beneficial,  Zimmermann 
went  to  Eutin  in  Holstein.  But  no  means  were  of  avail, 
nnd,  after  an  absence  of  three  months,  he  returned  to 
Hanover  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  had  left  it.  His 
fear  of  his  enemies  was  at  last  increased  by  the  dread  of 
poverty  and  starvation,  a  monomania  which  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  the  contrary  were  unable  to  destroy. 
Wherever  he  went  he  fancied  that  he  was  diffusing  the 
miasma  of  the  plague  ;  in  short  his  mind  was  completely 
deranged,  and  after  months  of  severe  suffering,  both  real 
a,nd  imaginarj',  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1795,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Zimmermann  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  last  century,  both  as  a  physician  and  a  philosopher. 
He  possessed  an  inexhaustible  imagination,  great  sagacity 
and  judgment,  and  most  extensive  knowledge  not  only 
of  medicine,  but  also  of  philosophy,  history,  and  the  whole 
range  of  antient  and  modem  literature.  The  great  works 
which  he  wrote  previous  to  1786  are  masterly  productioas  of 
their  kind,  and,  as  far  as  their  style  and  language  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  still  classical,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  provincialisms  and  French  forms  which  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  German  language.  During  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  his  mind  was  not  sound :  his  nervous 
sensibility  and  his  hypochondriac  disposition  had  ruined 
his  mental  powers,  and  for  all  he  did  during  that  period 
he  perhaps  deserves  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  censured. 
Besides  tlie  works  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  a 
number  of  essays  in  literary  and  scientific  journals,  the 
following  deserve  to  be  mentioned : — 1,  •  Leben  des  Herrn 
von  Haiier,'  Zurich,  17r>5,  8vo. ;  2,  '  Vertheidigung 
Friedrichs  des  Grossen  gegen  den  Grafen  von  Mirabeau,' 
Hanover,  1787,  8vo. ;  3,  '  Versuch  in  anmuthigen  und 
lehrreichen  Erz^ihlungen,  launigten  Einfiillen  und  Philo- 
Bopliischcn  Remarquen  iiber  allerlei  Gegenstiinde,'  Giit- 
tingen,  1779,  8vo. :  this  is  a  collection  of  essays  which 
Zimmermann  had  contributed  from  time  to  timq  to  a 


Hanoverian  periodical,  and  were  published  in-onevolum>< 
by  an  anonymous  editor ;  4,  '  Zerstreute  Blatter  vr-. 
mischten  Inhalts,'  edited  Ijy  a  friend  of  Smmennam 
after  his  death  (1799,  8vo.) ;  5,  '  Die  Zerstorang  ton 
Lissabon,'  Zurich,  1756,  4to. :  this  is  an  epic  poem  of  no 
great  value,  which  some  friends  of  the  author  got 
published  without  his  knowledge. 

The  number  of  works  on  the  life  anS  vrritings  of  Zim- 
mermann is  very  great ;  the  following  are  the  \x^  amcm; 
them:  S.  A.  D.  Tissot,  Vie de M. Zimmermann,  Lsiuacori 
1797,  8vo. ;  J.  E.  Wichmann,  /.  G.  Zimmermann  t 
Krankengeschichte,  ein  Biographigehes  Fragment,  Hav 
over,  1796,  8vo. ;  Zimmermann't  ferhiiltnisse  mit  der 
Kaiserin  Catharina  II.,  und  mit  dem  Herrn  Ifeikird,  &e, 
Bremen,  1803,  8vo. ;  Doring's  Zimmermann,  in  the  Znt- 
genossen,  third  series,  No.  6 ;  Zimmermann' 9  Bh*}f  i« 
einige  seiner  Freunde  in  der  Schtreiz,  Aarau,  1830,  ijvt. 

ZIMMERMANN,  E.  A.  W.     [Ubueex.] 

ZINC.  This  metal,  in  commerce  frequently  calkd 
Spelter,  was  first  mentioned  by  Paracelsu-s,  in  the  sixtetnA 
century,  under  the  name  of  Zinetum. 

It  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state,  but  is  obtained 
from  its  ores,  which  are  chiefly  the  sulphuret  and  caibooate 
of  zinc.  The  operation  by  which  it  is  procured  from  tbe 
ores  is  called  ttutillation  bu  descent.  The  ores  after  ti!- 
cination  are  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  ijAud 
in  a  furnace  or  crucible,  which  is  closed  above,  and  m  tie 
bottom  an  iron  tube  is  fixed,  the  upper  orifice  of  which  it 
in  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  and  its  lower  aperture  ter- 
minates just  above  a  vessel  which  contains  water;  t!» 
vapour  of  the  reduced  metal  passing  into  the  vessel  isca- 
densed;  in  this  state  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  wm 
other  metals,  as  arsenic  and  cadmium,  from  vrhich  it  nar. 
in  great  measure,  t)e  purified  by  redistillation. 

The  properties  of  zmc  are,  that  it  has  a  brilliant  meti'Sc 
lustre  and  a  bluish  white  colour.  It  is  so  hard  at  to  m 
filed  vrith  some  difficulty,  and  its  toughness  is  suchiitj 
require  very  considerable  force  to  break  it  when  the  niH 
is  considerable.  Its  texture  is  lamellated  and  ciy?1«ii». 
The  specific  gravity  of  cast  zinc  is  6-862:  and  wia 
forged,  7-205.  It  undergoes  little  alteration,  etre  iir 
the  combined  operation  of  air  and  moisture,  at  ccmw* 
temperatures.  When  heated  between  about  the  temren- 
ture  of  boiling  water  and  300'  Fahr..  it  becomes  bctii 
malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  is  rolled  into  sheets  vA 
drawn  into  wire.  It  fuses  at  773°  Fahr..  accoidinc  •) 
Danicll ;  and  when  cautiously  cooled,  crystaJlii:es.aaB»;nx: 
the  prismatic  form.  Exposed  to  a  white  heat,  out  of  'it 
contact  of  air,  it  sublimes  and  is  condensed  unchanjer!. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  ores  of  zinc,  premisi: 
that  two  only  of  them,  namely,  the  sulphuret  and  ctrt* 
nate,  are  usually  employed  as  such. 

Sulphuret  nf  Zinc ;  Blende.— Ocnm  crj'stallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  the  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  the  riiombic  dodecahedron.  >racture  toB- 
choidal.  Hardness,  scratches  carbonate  of  lime,  and  it 
scratched  by  phosphate  of  lime.  Rather  brittle.  Color 
white,  and  various  shades  of  yellow,  green,  red,  brown.  «id 
black.  Streak  varjing  with  the  colour  from  white  to 
reddish  brown.  Lustre  adamantine.  Transparent ;  trans- 
lucent ;  opaque.    Specific  gravity  4-07. 

Massive  Varieties. — Amorphous :  structure  crystallio*. 
granular,  compact,  globular,  botiyoidal,  reniform,  stalie- 
title,  fibrous. 

Before  the  blowpii>e  does  not  melt  per  s* ;  but  whn 
heated  on  charcoal,  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc  form  a  white 
coating  upon  it.  When  nearly  or  quite  pure,  forais  « 
colouriess  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  the  separation  cf 
sulphur.  * 

Found  in  great  abundance  in  many  countries,  bo*h  in 
pnmarj'  and  secondary  formations,  and  both  in  vcir«  and 
beds.  It  abounds  in  Cornwall  and  several  of  the  northe"; 
counties  of  England:  the  white  variety  occurs  in  V.:^ 
Jersey,  North  America.  Large  quantities  of  the  orc>  w 
zinc  are  met  with  and  worked  in  Germany:  thev  occur 
also  m  various  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
Analysis  by  Arfwedson : — 

Sulphur     .         .         .     a3-66 
Zinc  .         .         .60-34 


100- 

Some  varieties  contain  small  portions  of  iron  and  caJ- 
mium. 
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0.risufpftiiret  of  Zinc;  VoUzite. — Occurs  in  the  form  of 
ittnall  hemispheres,  divisible  into  thin  layers.  Fracture 
conchoidiJ,  irregular.  Hardness  4*5.  (Colour  yellowish 
red,  interspersed  with  brown  bands.  Lustre  pearly  on  the 
natural  layers,  but  vitreous  or  resinous  in  the  other  direc- 
tions. Slightly  translucent;  opaque.  Specific  gravity 
3-66. 

Occurs  in  Cornwall  ?  and  at  Roriers,  department  of  Puy 
de  Dome,  France. 

A/ialysis  by  M.  Foumct : — 

Sulphuret  of  Zinc  .  81-0 
Oxide  of  Zinc  .  .  1.5  0 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  . .  1  *8 
Organic  Matter    .         .      2*2 

100' 

Carbonate  of  Zinc ;  Calami nr. — Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a  rhoryboid.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal. 
'  Hardness,  scratches  fluor-spar,  but  is  scratched  by  apatite. 
Colour  white,  yellowish  white,  grey,  brown,  and  green. 
Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  4*442. 

Massive  Varieties. — Amorphous;  structure  granular,- 
compact,  reniform,  botryoidal.  stalactitic ;  iibrou|i. 

This  ore  occurs  rather  abundantly,  and  is  found  both  in 
veins  and  beds,  in  various  pai-ts  of  England,  France,  and  in 
America. 

Analysis  by  Smithson,  (1)  from  Somersetshire,  (2)  from 
Derbyshire : —  \ 

ri)  (2) 

Carbonic  Acid    .         .     35-2   ,     34  S 
Oxide  of  Zinc    .         .     64-8         652 


100'  100- 

Soluble,  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  ^as,  in 
acids. 

IJt/drous  Carbonate  of  Zinc ;  Hydrous  Calamine. — Oc- 
curs usually  massive  or  encrusting  other  minerals.  Tex- 
ture fine-grained  and  close.  Hardness  2  to  2  "5.  Colour 
white  or  greyish  or  yellowish  white.  Dull ;  opaque.  Spe- 
cific gravity  3*584  to  3*598.  It  frequently  accompanies 
the  preceding  species. 
Soluble  in  acids  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Analysis  by  Smithson : — 

Carbonic  Acid  .  .  13*32 
Oxide  of  Zinc  .  .69-36 
Water       .         .        .     15*10 


97*98 


Sulphate  of  Zinc ;  Listerite. — Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5.  Brittle.  Colour  white, 
sometimes  inclining  to  peach-blossom  red  and  violet-blue. 
Streak  white.  Transparent.  Translucent.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Specific  gravity  2*036.  Soluble  in  water.  Taste  astrin- 
gent, nauseous,  and  metallic. 

Massive  Varieties. — Amorphous;  structure  granular, 
compact;  botryoidal, reniform, stalactitic,  fibrous.  Some- 
times investing  other  bodies. 

Before  the  olow-pipe  froths,  and  covers  the  charcoal 
with  white  flocks. 

Found  at  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  at 
Rammelsberg  in  the  Harz,  and  Schemnitz  in  Hungary. 

Beudanfs  analysis  of  the  sul»tance  from  Schemnitz 
gives — 

Sulphuric  Acid  .  .29*8 
Oxide  of  Zinc  .  .28*5 
Oxide  of  Manganese  .  0  7 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  .  0*4 
Water         .        .         .40*8 
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Phosphate?  of  Zinc;  Hopeite.— Occurs  crystallized. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  great  diagonal,  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Hard- 
ness, scratches  gypsum,  is  scratched  by  fluor-spar.  Colour 
white,  greyish  wTiite.     Streak  white.     Lustre  vitreous, 

gearlv  on  the  cleavage  plane.    Transparent;  translucent, 
pecific  gravity  2*46. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  yields  water,  but  no  carbonic  acid; 
becomes  milk-white,  and  melts  into  a  clear  colourless 


glass.    Soluble  without  effervescence  in  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  slowly  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Found  hitherto  only  in  the  calamine-mines  of  Altenberg, 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It  has  not  been  perfectly  analyzed,  but  consists  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  a  little  cadmium,  an  earth,  and  much  water,  pro- 
bably combined  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Silicate  of  Zinc ;  fri/lemite. — Occurs  crystallized  and 
massive.  Primary  form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  Cleavage 
easy,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Transverse 
fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness,  readily  scratches  glass 
and  phophate  of  lime ;  is  scratched  by  the  knife.  Colour 
usually  yellow,  brownish,  or  reddish  yellow,  sometimes 
white  and  transparent.    Specific  gravity  4*18. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  the  crystals  partly  lose  their 
transparency :  with  borax,  a  globule  is  ootained,  which  is 
transparent,  with  a  small  nucleus  of  silica  floating  in  it. 
Found  at  Moresnet,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It  yielded  by  analysis — 

Silica     ...        .        72*  a3 
Oxide  of  Zinc.         .        27*67 


100* 

Iltjdrom  Silicate  of  Zmc ;  Smithsnnite ;  Electric  Cala- 
mine.— Occurs  ciystailized  in  attached  and  globular  and  bo- 
tryoidal aggregations  of  crystals.  Primary  form  a  right  rhom- 
bic prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes.  Fracture 
conchoidal,  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  fluor-spar,  and  is 
scratched  by  felspar.  Brittle.  Colour  white,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  brown.  Streak  white.  Becomes  electric  by 
neat.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transparent ;  translucent.  Specific 
gravity  3*379.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube  yields  water, 
and  becomes  milk-white.  Heated  before  the  blow-pipe 
with  borax,  it  dissolves  into  a  colourless  glass,  which  does 
not  become  milky  on  cooling. 

When  powdered  and  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
oxide  of  zinc  is  dissolved,  and  the  silica  gelatinizes  on  cool- 
ing. 

Found  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire,  and  other  parts  of 
England ;  in  Scotland,  Germany,  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Analysis  by 

Smitlino.  Berthier, 

Silica    .  .       25*0  25*0 

Oxide  of  Zinc      68*3  66*6 
Water           .        4*4  9*0 
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Aluminate  of  Zinc ;  Autnmalite.  [Gahnitb.] 
Oxide  of  Zinc  and  Oxide  of  Manganese ;  Red  Oxide  of 
Zinc ;  Spartalite. — Occurs  in  embedded  small  nodules  arid 
massive.  Cleavage  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  a  regular 
hexagonal  prism.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  4  to 
4-5,  easily  scratched  by  the  knife.  Brittle.  Colour 
bright  red.  Streak  orange-yellow.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Translucent.    Specific  gravity  5*4  to  5*5. 

Massive   Varieties. — Amorphous,  structure  crystalline, 
granular. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  infusible  per  se ;  but  with  borax 
gives  a  yellow  transparent  glass.    In  nitric  acid  dissolves 
without  eft'evvescence. 
Found  only  in  New  Jersey,  North  Am«rica, 
Analysis  by  Berthier : — 

Oxide  of  Zinc  .  .  88 
Sesqui-oxide  of  Manganese  12 

100 
Sulphuret  qf  Zinc  and  Iron  ;  Marmatite. — This  is  a  de- 
finite compound  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  and  of  sulphuret  of 
iron ;  its  structure  is  lamellar,  and  colour  black ;  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  black  blende  united  with  sulphuret  of 
iron.  It  is  found  at  Marmato,  province  of  Popayan, 
South  America. 
Analysis  by  Boussing^lt : — 

Zinc  .  .  .  43*0 
Iron  .  .  .  15*7 
Sulphur  .  .  .  28*6 
Pyntes     .        .         .  1*7 

Quartz     .        .        .  8*0 

97- 
The  quartz  is  a  mere  ticcidental  admixture. 
Bi'teleniuret  of  Zinc  and  Prototulphuret  qf  Mercwry  s 
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The  distinguishing  characters  of  Zingiberaceae  are — first, 
the  structure  of  the  seed,  in  which  a  fleshy  body  is  inter- 
posed between  the  embryo  and  the  albumen,  entirely  en- 
veloping the  former.  This  body  is  called  vitellw  by 
Brown,  and  is  the  remains  of  'the  innermost  integument 
of  the  ovule,  which  is  unabsorbed  during  the  progress  of 
the  seed  to  maturity.  A  second  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
2-celled  anthers ;  and  with  this  structure  is  combined  de- 
cidedly aromatic  properties.  But  the  distinction  between 
Marantaceee  and  Zingiberaceau  depends,  as  pointed  out  by 
I^indley,  on  more  important  considerations  than  these. 
♦  In  true  Zingiberacese,'  he  says, '  as  Brown  has  observed, 
the  stamen  is  always  placed  opposite  the  labellum,  or  an- 
terior division  of  the  inner  senes  of  the  corolla,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  base  of  the  posterior  outer  division  ;  while 
the  sterile  stamens,  when  they  exist,  are  stationed  right 
and  left  of  the  labellum.  But  in  Marantaceae  the  fertile 
stamen  is  on  one  side  of  the  labellum,  occupying  the  place 
of  one  of  the  lateral  sterile  stamens  of  Zingiberacese.  This 
peculiarity  of  arrangement  indicates  a  higher  degree  of 
irregularity  in  Marantaceae  than  in  Zingiberaceae,  which 
also  extends  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  sup- 
pression of  parts  takes  place  in  the  latter  in  a  symmetrical 
manner ;  the  two  posterior  divisions  of  the  inner  series  of 
the  perianthium,  which  are  occasionally  absent,  corre- 
sponding with  the  abortion  of  the  two  anterior  stamens.  In 
Marantaceae,  on  the  contrary,  the  suppression  of  organs 
takes  place  with  so  much  irregularity,  that  the  relation 
which  the  various  parts  bear  to  each  other  is  not  always 
apparent:  instead  of  the  central  stamen  being  perfect, 
while  the  two  lateral  ones  are  abortive,  as  in  Zingiberacese 
and  most  Orchidaceae,  or  of  the  central  stamen  being 
abortive  and  the  two  lateral  ones  perfect,  as  in  some 
Orchidaceae,  it  is  the  central  and  one  lateral  one  that  are 
suppressed  in  Marantaceae.'  Taking  Zingiberaceae  and 
Marantaceae  together,  they  arc  nearly  allied  to  Musaceae, 
especially  in  the  character  of  their  leaves ;  but  all  Musaceaa 
have  either  five  or  six  stamens,  with  a  calyx  and  corolla 
alike.  With  Iridaceae  these  orders  also  agree  in  their 
superior  flowers  and  the  triple  number  of  their  stamens, 
but  the  abortive  or  deformed  character  of  these  organs  in 
Zingiberaceae  and  Marantacea;  distinguishes  them.  Their 
aborted  stamens  ally  them  with  Orchidaceae,  from  which 
however  they  difi'er  in  tlie  absence  of  the  cohesion  of 
stamens  and  style. 
The  following  genera  belong  to  this  order : — 


ZtNGIBERA. 

Zingiber 

Curcuma 

Ilitchenia 

Kccmp/eria 

Amoma. 

Amnmuin 

FAettaria 

Drmacndes 

Diracodes 

HedycMum 


3.  A1.PINI.E. 
Alpinia 
Hellenia 
Gustrochilus 
Monolophus 
CassumuJiar 
Galwtga 
Monocystis 
Cetiol'jphon 
Phreomeria 
Peperidium 


CosTi. 
Costus 

GLOKB.K. 

Globba 

Leptosolena 

Homstedtia 

Kolnvratia 

Roscoea 


root.  When  the  cuttings  are  planted  ont  in  siRing,iiiu(h 
is  the  mode  generally  pursued  in  its  cultivation,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  their  rootstocks  have  a 
mild  aromatic  flavour ;  and  it  is  in  this  state  they  are  mr  j 
for  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  preserved  gin^r. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  or  the  bediming  of  \at  an! 
they  are  considered  fit  to  yield  the  ginger  of  commera. 
The  rootstocks  are  then  prepared  in  two  wajTs :  either  bv 
scalding  them  in  boiling  water,  and  drymir  them  with  arti- 
ficial heat ;  or  by  peeling,  and  drying  them  in  suq^m. 
without  immersing  them  m  hot  water.  The  former  ii  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  black  ginger,  and  the  latter  «ir 
that  of  the  white  ginger  of  commerce.  Tiie  cheaua! 
composition  of  the  rootstock  of  ginger,  accordiof  to 
Bucholz,  is  as  follows : — 

Soft  acrid  resin  .  3-5 

Yellow  volatile  oil  .  1'5 

Acidulous  extractive        .  10-5 

Soluble  gum  .         .  12*5 

Bassorin         .         .         .  8-3 

Starch  .         .         .  19-75 

Lignin  ....  4G-2 


Nearly  all  the  species  are  tropical  plants,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  inhabit  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies ; 
they  are  also  found  in  Africa  and  America. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  order  jpossess  great  beauty, 
on  account  of  the  development  of  their  floral  envelopes 
and  the  rich  colours  of  their  bracts.    They  are  also  em- 

Sio}'(^d  to  a  considerable  extent  in  medicine  and  as  con- 
inients,  oa  account  of  their  aromatic  stimulating  pro- 
perties. Some  of  these  are  referred  to  under  Curcuma 
tONOA  (the  Turmeric  plant).  Cardamoms,  and  Amomum. 
Of  the  various  genera  belonging  to  this  order.  Zingiber  is 
probably  the  most  important.  It  is  known  from  the  rest  by 
the  inner  limbs  of  the  corolla  having  but  one  lip,  and  the 
anther  having  a  simple  recurved  liorn  at  the  end.  There 
arc  several  species  oelonnng  to  this  genus,  which  was 
formed  by  Roscoe.  The  Z.  officinalis,  the  Narrow-leaved 
or  common  Ginger,  has  subsessile,  linear-lanceolate, 
smooth  leaves,  elevated  oblong  spikes,  acute  bracts,  and  a 
3-lobed  lip.  The  rootstock  of  this  plant  is  the  ginger  of 
commerce.  It  is  imported  into  England  from  various 
quarters  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  This  plant  is  now  grown  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  globe  in  tropical  climates,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies.  The  ginger- 
plaat  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  culVvngs  ot  \ive 


100- 
'    Ginger  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  hot  »»»■ 
tics,  and  is  consequently  much  used  as  a  condiment.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  medicines,  vbm 
it  acts  as  a  carminative. 

Z.  Zerumbet,  the  Broad-leaved  Ginger,  is  a  native  of  tk 
East  Indies,  and  has  delicate  stems ;  bifarious,  sessile,  lu- 
ceolate  leaves ;  broad  obovate  bracts,  and  a  3-lobed  bpi 
This  plant  is  much  used  in  the  East  for  cataplasms  and  &• 
mentations,  but  is  not  taken  internally. 

The  genus  Alpinia  has  an  uncrowned  anther,  the  ii- 
terior  limb  of  the  corolla  with  one  lip,  the  capsule  a  bem, 
the  seeds  with  an  aril.  This  renus  was  naoned  by  Willdt- 
now  in  honour  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  an  Italian  phnicia 
and  botanist,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Aem 
physician  to  the  Venetian  consul  at  Cadro,  and  dmiqrb 
stay  in  Egypt  made  several  excursions  into  the  ialaxd 
the  country,  and  collected  more  information  with  k^ 
to  the  natural  history  than  had  been  done  by  any  rnnss 
traveller.  On  his  return  from  Egypt  he  publishedtrRnl 
works  on  the  natural  history  of  that  country,  and  eipedur 
on  the  plants  of  other  countries  which  he  had  coUcct^ 
there,  tnrough  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  ir«kL 
He  was  professor  of  botany  at  Padua,  and  died  in  1617,  i 
the  age  of  64. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  genera  of  Zingiberaeeos 
plants,  and  one  of  the  species,  Alpinia  Cardamomum,  jieldi 
a  part  of  the  seeds  known  by  the  name  of  Cardamcmi^ 
[Cardamoms.]  They  are  all  splendid  plants,  and  fomi 
handsome  addition  to  our  hothouses.  lliey  require  is 
their  cultivation  a  rich  soil,  a  moist  heat,  and  pleaty  <i 
room.  A.  racemom,  a  handsome  species,  is  best  cultiTated 
as  an  aquatic. 

Hedychium  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  plants.  Thev  ktve 
a  grateful  smell,  and  the  species  are  called  Garland-^}«ea 
The  anther  is  naked,  the  tube  of  the  Corolla  is  long  and 
slender,  with  both  limbs  tripartite,  and  the  capsule  drr. 
In  cultivation,  the  species,  of  which  //.  angustt/oltuiiv 
one  of  the  handsomest,  they  require  a  light  rich  soil,  sni 
large  pots  to  make  the  plants  flower  well. 

Ktempferia,  a  genus  named  after  Engelbert  Kspmpfer.the 
Japanese  traveller,  has  the  anther  with  a  2-lobed  crest  and 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  long  and  slender,  with  both  limlx 
tripartite.  The  plants  belonging  to  this  crenus  have  no 
stem.  There  are  several  species,  all  of  them  natives  oJ 
the  East  Indies,  and  all  are  known  by  the  name  of  Galan- 
gales.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  aroma  of  the  okIct. 
with  a  sharpish  acid  taste,  and  are  used  as  condiments  and 
medicines. 

Roscoea,  a  small  genus  of  the  order,  was  named  in  ho- 
nour of  William  Roscoe,  the  historian  of  the  '  Medu-i :" 
who  published  a  monograph  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Zingiberaceae. 

The  genus  Globba  contains  species  which  produce  spike* 
of  smoky-coloured  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of 
grapes,  and  are  sometimes  eaten. 

(Cyclopeedia  of  Plants :  Lindley's  Xatural  System; 
Christison's  Dispensatory  ;  Burnett,  Outlines.) 

ZINNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nitursl 
yotOiei  C^Qiav^fQ«i\»,  «x\!i\»  the  tribe  Heliantbec,  and  the 
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division  Heliopsidese  of  that  trib«.  It  was  named  by 
Linnaeus  in  honour  of  Dr.  John  Godfrey  Zinn,  professor  of 
physic  and  botany  at  Gottin^en,  and  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled *  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Academici  et  Agri 
Gottingensis,'  which  was  printed  in  1757.  He  also  wrote 
severd  treatises  on  various  points  of  physioloj»y.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Haller,  and  followed  his  master  in  the  adoption 
of  his  system,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Linnaeus.  He  died 
in  1758,  at  the  age  of  32. 

This  genus  very  closely  resembles  Rudbcckia,  with 
which  it  was  originally  confounded  by  Zinn  himself.  It 
has  a  chatfy  receptacle,  the  seed-down  consists  of  two 
erect  unequal  awns,  the  calyx  imbricated,  somewhat  ovate, 
the  florets  of  the  radius  from  5  to  10,  permanent  and  un- 
divided. All  the  species  are  natives  of  South  and  North 
America ;  they  are  annuals,  and  form  handsome  border- 
plants  in  gardens.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
•which  should  be  sown  on  a  slight  hotbed  early  in  the 
spring.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  should  be  pricked  out  on  another  bed  previously  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
summer  is  advanced,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
borders. 

ZINZENDORF,  NICOLAUS  LUDWIG,  COUNT 
VON,  the  founder  (restorer)  of  the  sect  of  the  Moravian 
Brothers,  or  Herrnhuters  [  Moravians],  was  the  son  of  Count 
Georg  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf,  chamberlain  and  state- 
minister  of  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland.  He  was  born  on  the  26tli  of  May,  1700.  He  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age.  His  mother  made  a  second  mar- 
riage wifh  the  Count  Von  Natzmer,  a  Prassian  field-mar- 
shal ;  and  young  Zinzendorf  was  educated  under  the  care 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Baron  von 
Gersdorf,  .a  pious  and  learned  lady,  who  wrote  some 
hymns  and  treatises  on  reli^cious  subjects,  and  corresponded 
in  Latin  with  several  distmguished  divinbs  and  scholars. 
This  lady  lived  on  her  estate  in  Lusatia,  where  she  was 
frequently  visited  by  pious  men :  the  celebrated  Jacob 
Spener  was  her  most  intimate  friend,  and  it  was  the  influ- 
ence of  this  divine,  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the 
Pietists,  which  produced  in  the  mind  of  young  Zinzendorf 
that  religious  tendency  which  made  him  noticed  when  a 
mere  child,  and  in  later  years  led  him  to  reform  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  In  1710  Zinzendorf  was  sent  to  the  Paeda- 
gogium  at  Halle,  which  was  then  directed  by  Francke,  to 
whose  particular  care  he  was  intrusted.  In  that  school 
Zinzendorf  remained  six  years,  and  as  Pietism  was  the 
rulini;  principle  there  also,  he  abandoned  himself  entirely 
to  religious  pursuits,  and  founded  a  mystical  order  among 
his  fellow-pupils,  which  he  called  Der  Orden  von  Senf- 
kom,  or  the  Order  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard-seed,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew  (xiii.  31,  32).  His 
family  however  was  not  pleased  with  the  theological 
occupations  of  a  young  nobleman,  whom  they  wished  to 
bring  up  as  a  statesman,  and  not  for  the  church,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Germany  since 
the  bishoprics  and  rich  prebendaries  had  been  abolished 
by  the  zeal  of  the  secular  princes.  Zinzendorf  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  (1716), 
where  there  was  a  spirit  in  religious  matters  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  Pietism  of  Halle  ;  but  far  from  giving  up  nis 
pursuits,  he  continued  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  his 
house  and  elsewhere,  and  resolved  to  take  orders  and  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  church.  It  is  however  said 
that  his  life  there  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  his 
principles ;  he  was  as  often  seen  in  gaming-houses  as  in 
conventicles;  he  dressed  in  the  most  fashioi^able  style, 
and  being  possessed  of  great  personal  beauty,  ima- 
gination, and  vivacity,  he  became  the  favourite  ot  women 
whose  moral  character  was  suspicious.  It  is  said  that  he 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  to  better  principles,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  doctrines  which  he  alterwards  preached 
presented  a  strange  mixture  of  idealism  and  sensualism, 
and  exposed  hi.m  not  only  to  vulgar  slander,  but  to  the 
reproach  of  a  bad  life  ana  hypocrisy,  with  which  he  was 
charged  by  several  of  the  gravest  divines  of  his  time. 
It  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  Zinzendorf  led  this  equi- 
vocal course  of  life.  During  his  stay  at  Wittenberg  he 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Frederick  von  Watteville, 
a  young  patrician  of  Bern,  who  afterwaids  became  the 
protector  of  the  Moravians  in  Switzerland  ;  and  as  early 
.as  1715  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ziegenbalg,  the  Ger- 
man missionary,  on  his  return  from  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
P.  Cv  No.  1778. 


where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Danish  government.  Zie- 
genbalg was  accompanied  by  a  young  native  of  Malabar, 
whom  he  had  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  sight  of  this  proselyte  inspired  Zinzendorf  with 
the  idea  of  propagating  the  Christian  religion  among  the 
heathens,  a  design  which  he  never  lost  sight  of,  and  which 
he  ultimately  carried  into  execution.  In  1719  Zinzendorf 
left  Wittenberg,  and  travelled  to  Holland  and  France,  for 
the  purpose  ot  making  the  acquaintance  of  distinguished 
divines.  His  religious  principles  at  that  time  were  pure, 
and  in  accordance  wth  the  Confession  of  Augsburg :  he 
was  of  course  not  yet  a  sectarian,  and  distinguished  him- 
self from  his  fellow-believers  only  by  his  greater  zeal  and 
more  fervent  piety.  At  Uh-echt  he  was  highly  distin- 
guished by  the  jurist  Vitriarius  and  by  Basna^c,  both  of 
whom  encouraged  him  to  preach,  which  he  did  with  the 
greatest  success.  From  Holland  he  went  to  Paris,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  the  count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf. 
Havmg  been  introduced  to  the  nobility  and  at  the  court, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  endeavoured  to 
convert  them  to  the  Lutheran  church.  On  some  his  ser- 
mons had  a  good  eiiect,  others  styled  him  a  Jansenist  and 
Pietist ;  but  to  the  majority  he  was  an  object  of  laughter  and 
mockeiy.  None  however  ventured  to  ridicule  him  to  his 
face.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  preacher  of  awkward  man* 
ners  and  uncouth  Teutonic  expressions,  they  saw  a  noble* 
man  accustomed  to  frequent  the  most  aristocratic  societies, 
who  spoke  French  elegantly,  and  who,  notwithstanding  hii» 
youth,  showed  so  much  talent,  learning,  and  self-posses- 
sion, that  wherever  he  appeared  he  was  an  object  of  general 
attraction.  He  maintained  serious  discourses  on  religion 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  frivolous  society  in  the  world ;  he 
was  much  noticed  by  the  first  men  in  Paris,  and  was  fre- 
quently at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent 
of  France.  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
treated  him  with  great  respect.  Father  De  la  Tour,  the 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  introduced  him  to 
the  archbishop  of  Paris :  the  prelate  and  the  count  en- 
deavoured to  convert  each  otner.  but  neither  succeeded. 
From  Paris  Zinzendorf  went  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 
returned  to  Saxony  in  1721.  Being  now  of  age,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  extensive  estates, 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  appointed  h'im  a  member  of  his 
state  council.  The  count  however  was  seldom  seen  at  its 
meetings,  and  he  resigned  his  place  in  1728.  As  early  as 
1722  he  married  the  sister  of  his  friend  the  count  of 
Reuss-Ebersdorf,  and  retired  with  her  to  his  scat  of  Ber- 
thelsdorf  in  Upper  Lusatia.  One  day  a  man  called  upon 
him,  named  Christian  David,  a  carpenter  from  Moravia, 
who  had  travelled  much:  he  belonged  to  the  obscure  sect  of 
the  Moravian  Brothers,  who  professed  the  doctrines  of  John 
Huss  in  some  remote  comers  of  Moravia.  David,  who  was 
a  pious  man,  having  informed  the  count  of  the  oppression 
under  which  they  lived  under  the  Austrian  government, 
Zinzendorf  invited  him  to  settle  on  his  estate,  and  to  biing 
thither  such  of  his  friends  as  would  prefer  liberty  of  con- 
science in  a  foreign  country  to  religious  oppression  at 
home.  David  accepted  the  proposal,  and  returned  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  1722,  with  three  men,  two  women, 
and  five  children,  to  whom  the  count  gave  some  land  and 
a  wooden  house  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hutberg,  or 
'  pasture-hill.'  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
colony  of  Hermhut;  for  this  name,  which  signifies  'the 
lord's  guard,'  was  given  by  Zinzendorf  to  the  settlement 
in  allusion  to  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  '  Hut,'  which 
signifies  'guard,'  as  well  as  'a  place  where  flocks  are 
guarded,'  that  is,  ' a  pasture-ground.'  [HERKNHm.]  The 
first  settlers  were  so  poor,  that  the  countess  presented  them 
with  some  clothes  and  a  milch  cow,  to  prevent  the  chil- 
dren from  starving ;  but  they  were  industrious  and  good 
people,  and  soon  got  into  better  circumstances. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Zinzendorf  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  sect,  and  he  published  the  principles 
of  the  new  creed  in  several  pamphlets,  which  sometimes 
contradict  one  another,  but  from  which  we  may  neverthe- 
less see  tliat  he  did  not  intend  to  separate  from  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  Hermhut  was  destined  to  become  the  cciitJe 
of  that  sect,  and  he  invited  other  Moravian  brothers,  whose 
religious  principles  seemed  to  him  to  correspond  best  with 
his  own,  to  settle  in  the  new  colony,  to  which  he  gave  his 
solemn  benediction.  He  supported  the  settlers  with  grei 
liberality,  and  he  and  his  flock  soon  at.t\»«,tA<k^.\\<i'«i&.'wSk 
oCGetmanv  wasi  oV\v«'Sto\.<»\axv\.  w\«*.tv«s>.  ''^'i:^sB- 
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of  his  adversaries  increased  with  that  of  his  followers :  he 
was  attacked  publicly  and  privately ;  but  he  also  received 
proofs  of  respect  and  esteem  from  the  highest  quarters : 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  invited  him  to  his  court  at 
Vienna,  but  Zinzendorf  declined  this  honour  as  well  as 
many  others.  Faithful  to  his  plan  of  converting  the 
heatnen,  Zinzendorf  went  to  Copenhagen  in  1731,  for  the 

Surposc  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Danish  missions  in 
rreenland,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and  he  despatched 
several  of  his  disciples  as  missionaries  to  those  countries. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  system  of  the  Moravian  missions 
which  are  now  scattered  over  the  world.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark, Christian  VI.,  rewarded  his  zeal  with  the  Knight 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog,  which  Zinzendorf 
accepted ;  but  he  sent  it  back  five  years  afterwards.  In 
1734  Zinzendorf  went  to  Stralsund  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church.  As 
his  enemies  were  numerous,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Lud- 
wig  von  Freideck,  and  engaged  himself  as  tutor  in  the 
house  of  a  merchant  named  Richter.  Alter  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  members  of  the  consistory  at  Stralsund,  he 
received  ordination  and  preached  in  the  chief  church  of  that 
town.  It  is  said  that  he  became  a  tutor  because  he  had 
devoted  all  his  property  to  the  establishment  of  his  colony 
of  Herrnhut,  and  wanted  a  livelihood ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
credible.  If  he  had  lost  his  property,  his  devoted  ad- 
herents would  have  supported  hira  ;  or  his  brother-in-law, 
the  count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  who  was  his  sincere  friend, 
would  have  supplied  him  with  the  necessary  means.  Be- 
ades,  Zinzendorf  continued  to  travel  about  the  world ;  and 
although  he  was  often  in  temporai-y  want  of  monev,  be- 
cause he  spent  large  suras  at  once,  he  was  never  obliged 
to  give  up  his  plans  for  want  of  fundi.  In  17;i5  he  intended 
to  go  to  Sweden,  but,  on  his  arrival  at  Malmoe,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately.  Upon  this  he 
attacked  the  king  of  Sweden,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
in  a  pamphlet,  of  which  he  sent  copies  to  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe.  This  made  him  new  enemies,  and  in 
1736  he  was  banished  from  Saxony  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing introduced  novelties  and  preached  dangerous  prin- 
ciples in  meetings  of  a  suspicious  character,  which  tended 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  government  and  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  services  of  religion  as  practised  by  the 
Protestant  cnurch.  Zinzendorf  took  refuge  with  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  who  was  a 
sovereign  member  of  the  empire ;  and  it  was  only  in  1747 
that  he  was  allowed  to  return  into  Saxony.  In  the  same 
year,  1736,  he  went  to  Holland,  at  the  request  of  the  priii- 
cesHdowager  of  Orange,  and  founded  the  colony  of  s*  Heer- 
endyk  (the  lord's  dyke),  which  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Zuyst.  Thence  he  went  to  Livonia  and  Esthland, 
causea  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Livonian  and 
Esthonian  languages,  and  established  several  Moravian 
colonies  there.  On  his  return  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  Zinzendorf,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  a  vulgar  fanatic ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  count  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  and  spoke  to  him  with  that  gentle  and 
noble  persuasion  which  had  always  distinguished  him,  than 
the  king  changed  his  opinion.  Their  conversation  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
promised  to  acknowledge  him  as  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
if  the  count  would  be  ordained.  Zinzendorf  having  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  the  lievcrend  Jablonski,  who  held  the 
office  of  the  king's  first  court  preacher,  ordained  him 
bishop  (May,  1737).  The  ordination  of  a  bishop,  by  one 
who  was  not  a  bishop,  was  hardly  in  concordance  with  the 
canon  law ;  but  as  Luther  had  ordained  a  bishop  (Ams- 
dorf),  although  he  himself  was  no  bishop,  the  practice 
seemed  to  be  justified ;  and  the  ordination  finally  contri- 
buted to  ndse  Zinzendorf  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
although,  strange  enough,  the  king  of  Prussia  would  not 
allow  him  to  preach  in  public. 

About  this  time  Zinzendorf  was  informed  that  he  might 
return  to  Saxony  if  he  would  sign  a  paper  declaring  him- 
self guilty  of  seveml  charges  which  had  been  brought 
agaiiLst  him  by  slanderers,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  do  so, 
and  continued  to  live  in  exile.  In  the  same  year  (1737) 
he  went  to  London,  and  held  private  meetings  in  his 
house,  which  were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  both 
pious  and  curious  persons,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Moravian  congregation.  Wesley  received  him  with 
^eat  kindness  and  esteem :  and  it  is  said  that  each  of 


them  tried  to  convert  the  other,  but  of  oouise  witho\A 
effect.    They  were  often  engaged  in  discuasions  on  n.i- 
gious  subjects,  and  they  argued  particularly  the  que^iL-n, 
whether  men  could  attain  perfection  in  this  world,  which 
Wesley  affirmed,  but  Zinzendorf  denied.     From  Londoa 
Zinzendorf  proceeded  to  the  Danish  colony  of  St.  Thooiai 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  arrival  there  found  that  toe 
Moravian  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  thither  a  few 
yeai-s  before  had    been  thrown  into   prison,  and  their 
chapels  shut  up  by  order  of  the  locaJ  government.   Be 
succeeded  in  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  defended  hu  uui 
their  cause  with  so  much  eloquence  that  the  i^overaor  p,v 
mised  not  to  obstruct  the  religious  services  of  the  brutnv 
hood.    He  now  returned  to  Germany,  made  a  Uxr  !o 
Switzerland,  where  Vemet  and  other  French  writers  lod 
philosophers  received  him  with  a  kind  of  respectful  ota- 
sity,  but  avoided  any  intimacy  with  him ;  and  in  17-12  :ic 
set  out  for  his  great  tour  to  the  British  colonies  in  Norji 
America.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  nbowu 
then  only  sixteen.    No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  PeiuK}!- 
vania  than  he  was  assailed  by  accusations  of  the  mo<>t  da- 
gusting  and  revolting  description,  which  he  suppontd  wita 
his  usual  calmness  and  forbearance.     At  Germantown  at 
performed  divine  service  regularly   eveiy   Sunday,  uJ 
made  himself  so  popular  that  the  inhabitants,  who  inin 
mostly  Germans,  chose  him  tlieir  minister.     He  acceptft! 
the  office  with  visible  satisfaction,  and  being  ajtenrvu 
obliged  to  continue  his  travels,  wrote   to  Herrnhut,  tai 
caused  one  of  the  preachers  there  to  come  over  to  Ameiii* 
at  his  own  expense,  and  to  take  his  place  as  minittrr  it 
Germantown.    He  also  ordered  a  church  to  be  built  tb« 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  the  Moravian  constt^- 
tion,  who  had  hitherto  assembled  in  a  bam.     At  Plukiel- 
phia  Zinzendorf  delivered  a  Latin  speech  in  presence  «'  t 
numerous  auditory,  to  whom  he  declared  that  h«  coi- 
sidered  his  title  of  count  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  hoit 
functions,  and  that  he  would  henceforth   be   called  Va 
Thumstein,  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  estate*.  Tm 
Quakers  in  Philadelphia  acted  very  kindly  towanb  ka. 
and  defended  him  warmly  against  his  detracton;  Aij 
used  to  call  him  '  friend  Louis.'    After  having  \iiited  tte 
Indians  in  the  interior  of  tlie  country,  and  founlei  te 
celebrated  colony  of  Bethlehem,  he  returned   to  Ecn^t 
(1743).    During  his  absence  the  Moravian   brotbena 
Livonia  had  endeavoured  to  establish  tlieir  faith  in  an  ■> 
bitrary  manner  in  all  the   Lutheran    churches  of  tbt 
country,  and  Zinzendorf  was  accused  of  having  encoumcd 
them  to  such  proceedings.     However,  so  far  was  he  fnn 
having  ever  had  the  slightest  idea  of  propagating  his  creoi 
by  other  means  than  those  of  reasonable  persuasion,  ttat 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Russia  in  order  to  juo-.^ 
himself.    On  arriving  at  Riga  he  received  an  order  titn 
the  empress  Elizabeth  to  leave  the  empire  immediatriT. 
and  he  was  put  under  a  military  escort,  which  accompaciid 
him  on  his  return  as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  pn- 
vented  him  from  holding  any  communications  with  the 
inhabitants.    A  few  years' after  this  he  was  allowed  to  it- 
tum  to  Saxony  (1747).    During  his  exile  the  brethren  hid 
increased  in  number  and  in  wealth,  and  their  crood  rco- 
duct  and  industry  had  made  them  many  friends  aawrf 
people  of  rank,  so  that  the  government  intiduaMy  trttU 
them   with  less  severity.      ZinzendorfV  numei'ous  «cd 
powerful  friends  also  pleaded  in  his  favour,  and  the  c^ 
vemment  was  finally  fully  persuaded   of  the   refomwr* 
honesty  by  an  offer  of  the  brethren  to  buy  the  castle  01 
Barby  and  its  territory,  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  h^ 
were  of  no  use,  as  the  castle  was  half  in  ruins  and  the  »i! 
barren,  and  for  which  the  brethren  offered  to  give  on* 
hundred   and    fifty  thousand  thalers    (25,00t)/.\  if  thrt 
jnight  be  allowed  to  establish  there  a  school  of  divini'r. 
The  Saxon  government  assented,  full  libertv  of  lelirioa 
was  granted  to  the  brethren,  and  Zinzcndoi/  returned  w 
Herrnhut.     In  1749  he  went  to  England,  and  through  thr 
protection  of  Archbishop  Potter,  General  Oglethorpe,  ard 
several  other  men  of  influence  whose  attachment  to  xh: 
church  could  not  be  doubted,  he  obtained  an  act  of  »•:- 
liament  for  the  establishment  of  Moravian  colonies  a:  1 
missions  throughout   the  British    possessions    in   N'  'M 
America.    He  how  set  out  for  America  to  carry  his  p  i.; 
into  execution,  and  after  an  absence  of  some  \inr>  :■■ 
tui-ned  to  Herrnhut.      His  last   great  tour  was'in  ]7'7. 
when  he  visited  his  friend  Von  Watte ville  at  Montir.r.v'. 
in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Svritzerland,  whence  he  proceiJ.d 
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to  Holland.  He  finally  returned  to  his  flock,  and  the 
Countess  of  Reuss,  his  wife,  being  then  dead,  he  married 
Anne  Nitschmann,  the  dausfhter  of  one  of  the  first  Mora^ 
vians  who  had  settled  at  Hermhut,  and  who  for  many 
years  had  been  superintendent  of  the  spinsters  at  Hermhut. 
Zinzendorf  passed  the  last  years  of  his  active  life  in  per- 
fect quiet  and  retirement  at  Hermhut,  and  when  he  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1760,  he  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  place  ;  thirty-two  Moravian 
preachers  from  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  some  even 
from  Greenland,  bore  his  ioffin,  which  was  followed  by 
two  thousand  brethren  and  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  ranks 
and  confessions. 

Zinzendorf's  activity  was  unbounded,  but  he  had  excel- 
lent health.  He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  pamphleti), 
all  directed  to  the  propagation  of  his  creed,  or  to  the  de- 
fence of  himself  or  his  brethren.  The  following  are  some 
of  them:— 'Attici  Wallfahrt  durch  die  Welt'  ('Atticus' 
Travels  through  the  World'),  a  description  of  his  first  tour 
to  Holland  and  France ;  '  Das  gute  Wort  des  Herrn '  ('  The 

Sod  Word  of  the  Lord'),  a  kind  of  catechism ;  'Die  wahre 
ilch  der  Lehre  Jesus'  ('The  tme  Milk  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Jesus') ;  '  Der  Deutsche  Socrates'  (♦  The  German  Socrates'), 
a  periodica],  &c.  Many  of  them  are  anonymous.  He  also 
■wrote  a  great  number  of  hymns,  which  are  in  the  song- 
books  of  the  Moravians ;  they  are  of  a  remarkable  mys- 
tical tendency;  the  versification  is  often  harsh  and  the 
■tyle  broken,  but  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
(trgan  and  to  singing  in  choras.  His  writings  may  gene- 
rally be  characterized  as  a  compound  of  beauty  and  taste- 
lessness,  of  clearness  and  mystical  dimne.ss,  of  deep 
thoughts  and  common-places  wrapt  up  in  grand  words. 
Dr.  Jahr,  the  eminent  homoeopathist,  who  was  formerly  a 
Moravian  preacher,  used  to  say  that  he  had  made  the 
hymns  of  Zinzendorf  the  subject  of  his  particular  studies, 
but  that  he  could  not  unriddle  many  of  his  allusions  and 
mystical  words,  though  he  was  initiated  into  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  mysteries  of  the  Moravian  creed.  There 
is  another  defect,  but  only  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Zin- 
zendorf, which  deserves  censure,  although  the  author 
made  apology  for  it,  and  regretted  his  aberrations  in 
his  later  and  cooler  years.  "This  is  the  pious  obscenity 
which  poisons  many  of  his  hymns  and  sermons,  and  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  such  as  treat  of  tlie  mystical 
marriage  of  Christ  with  his  bride  the  church,  and  the 
unctions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  spiritual  mother.  Most 
of  his  sermons  were  not  published,  nor  even  written  by  him, 
but  by  others  who  took  short-hand  notes  ofthem  which  they 
afterwards  caused  to  be  printed.  Zinzendorf  as  a  poet  is 
the  founder  of  a  particular  school  of  hymn-writers. 

(Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Leben  des  Gra/en  N.  ron  Zin- 
zendorf, in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  'Denkmale  ;'  this  is  the 
best  biography  of  Zinzendorf;  the  author  is  considered  to 
hold  the  firet  rank  among  (rerraan  biographers ;  Spangen- 
berg,  Leben  des  Graf  en  N.  von  Zinsenaoi^,  from  which 
extracts  have  been  published  by  Reichel  and  Duvernois ; 
Spangenberg  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  disciples 
of  Zinzendorf,  and  his  work  is  not  impartial ;  an  English 
abridgment  of  it  was  published  under  the  title  of  *  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  Count  Zinzondort",  Bishop  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,'  by  Spangenberg,  translated  by  Samuel 
Jackson,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Latrobe,  London, 
1838,  8vo. ;  Miiller,  Das  Leben  des  Grafen  N.  von  Zin- 
zendorf, in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  Bekenntnisse  beriihm- 
ter  Manner.') 

ZITHIUS.     [Whales,  p.  297.] 

ZIRCON. — Hyacinth  ;  Jar^onn. — Occurs  in  attached, 
imbedded,  and  loose  cr)'stals.  Primary  form  a  square  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes,  indistinct.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal,  undulating,  brilliant.  Hardness,  scratches 
quartz.  Brittle.  Colour  white,  grey,  red,  reddish  brown, 
brownish  orange,  yellow,  pale  ^een ;  streak  white.  Lustre 
adamantine.  Doubly  refractive  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Transparent;  translucent;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  4*5(Kj. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  infusible,  but  loses  its  colour ;  with 
borax  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass. 

Found  at  Expailly,  in  France ;  Ceylon ;  at  Friedrich- 
Euam,  Norway ;  Greenland,  the  United  States,  &c. 

Analysis  of  the  zircon  from  Expailly,  by  Berzelius : — 
Silica  .         .        .     aJ-3 

Zirconia      .        .        .06.7 
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ZIRCO'NIA.    [Zirconium.] 

ZIRCO'NIUM,  a  peculiar  metal  obtained  from  the  earth 
or  metallic  oxide  zirconia.  It  is  procured  by  heating  the 
double  fluoride  of  potassium  and  zirconium  with  potas- 
sium in  a  glass  or  iron  tube.  When  the  cooled  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  a  black  powder  very  much  like  char- 
coal remains,  and  this  is  zirconium,  containing  however 
some  hydrate  of  zirconia,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid :  being  afterwards  washed  with  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  it  remains  nearly  pure. 

The  properties  of  zirconium  are,— that  under  the  bur- 
nisher it  assumes  the  lustre  of  iron,  and  is  compressed  into 
scnles  resembling  grrapliite.  When  heated  in  the  air,  even 
below  redness,  it  takes  fire ;  and  by  combining  with  oxy- 
iren  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zirconium,  or  zirconia. 
Alkalis  or  acids,  except  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  produce 
little  eflect  upon  zirconium,  but  this  dissolves  i1  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Ory^en  and  Zirconium,  constituting  the  earth  zirconia, 
exist  in  the  state  of  silicate  in  the  zircon,  and  also  as  a 
titaniate  in  the  srschynite.  [Titatjutm.]  Its  properties  are, — 
that  it  resembles  alumina  in  appearance :  is  inodorous, 
insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch  glass.  When  heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  it  phospho- 
resces vividly. 

It  appears  to  be  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Oxygen  .         .    8 
One  Equivalent  of  Zirconium       .  22 

Equivalent  .         .  30 

Zirconia  forms  salts  with  acids,  which  possess  the  follow- 
ing characters :— They  have  an  astringent  taste  ;  they  are 
precipitated  by  the  caustic  alkalis  potash  and  sotla,  and  an 
excess  of  them  does  not  redissolve  the  precipitate.  When 
boiled  with  sulphate  of  potash,  a  subsalt  of  zirconia  is 
formed,  and  being  insoluble  subsides.  Infusion  of  galls 
produces  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  phosphate  of  soda  a  white 
one :  caibonate  of  zirconia,  when  recently  precipitated,  is 
soluble  in  bi-earbonate  of  ammonia  and  of  potash. 

ZIRKNITZ.     [CiRKNiTz.] 

ZISKA,  or  more  correctly  ZIZKA,  OF  TROCZNOW, 
JOHN,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Hussites,  was  bom  under 
an  oak-tree  in  the  open  fields,  near  the  castle  of  Trocznow, 
in  the  circle  of  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  about  1360,  or,  as 
some  say,  about  1380.  His  father,  the  lord  of  Trocznow, 
was  a  Bohemian  noble  of  more  credit  than  wealth.  John 
Zizkalost  one  eye  at  an  early  age,  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
he  was  called  Zizka,  which  would  signify '  one-eyed '  in 
the  Bohemian  language.  But  this  fiction  ;  Zizka  was 
the  name  of  his  family,  and  it  doc  .it  signify  one  eyed 
either  in  Bohemian  or  in  Polish.*  Ai  the  age  of  twelve 
John  Zizka  was  received  among  the  pages  of  Wenceslaus, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  became 
distinguished  among  his  fellow-pages  by  his  gloomy  tem- 
per and  his  love  of  solitude.  Disgusted  with  the  trifling  and 
capricious  character  of  Wenceslaus,  Zizka  left  the  court, 
and  sought  his  fortune  abroad.  For  some  time  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
against  the  French.  He  afterwards  went  to  Poland,  and 
commanded  a  body  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  aux- 
iliaries of  King  Wladislaw  II.,  Jagiello,  in  his  war  against 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  dreadful  battle  of 
Tannenberg  (15th  of  July,  1410),  in  which  the  grand-master 
Ulrich  von  Jungingen  was  slain,  with  40,000  knights 
and  soldiers,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Poles  by 
those  auxiliaries,  and  John  Zizka  distin^shed  himself  so 
much  that  King  Wladislaw  rewarded  him  with  a  chain  of 
honour  and  other  rich  presents.  The  war  being  terminated 
by  that  battle,  Zizka  fought  against  the  Turks  m  Hungary, 
and  having  again  entered  the  English  army,  won  fresh 
laurels  at  the  battle  of  Azincourt  (1415).  After  this  he 
returned  to  Bohemia,  and  accepted  a  place  as  chamber- 
lain at  the  court  of  King  Wenceslaus,  against  his  own 
inclination,  and  for  reasons  unknown. 

Zizka  was  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss. 
and  the  fate  of  this  reformer  and  his  friend  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  were  burnt  at  Constance,  in  1415,  was  consi- 
dered by  him  as  an  insult  to  his  faith  and  his  country. 
His  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  increased 
when  his  favourite  sister  was  seduced  by  a  monk.  He 
became  conspicuous  among  those  Bohemian  nobles  who 
urged  King  Wenceslaus  to  revenge  the  insult,  and  to  pro- 

•  Th<>Te  Are  tUU  Zbkai  UTinc  la  Bohemia. 
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tect  the  followers  of  Huss  against  the  decisions  of  the  synod 
of  Constance.  The  king,  seeing  him  one  day  from  the 
wmdow  of  his  palace  walking  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 
asked  him  what  he  was  meditating  about.  'U(K>n  the 
bloody  atfront,'  answered  Zizka,  *  which  the  Bohemians 
have  suffered  at  Constance.'  '  It  is  true,'  replied  the  king, 
'  that  we  have  been  insulted,  but  I  fear  it  is  neither  in  my 
nor  in  your  power  to  revenge  it.  If  you  can  do  so,  I  give 
you  my  royal  permission/  It  is  said  that  this  circumstance 
first  inspired  Zizka  with  the  resolution  of  defending  with 
his  sword  the  reli^ous  liberties  of  his  countiy.  But 
Wenceslaus  was  a  man  of  so  little  steadiness  and  energy, 
that  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  resolves,  and  his  per- 

glexity  was  augmented  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
ohemian  nobles  had  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  dignity  of  his  own  person.  Their  leader  was  Nicho- 
las of  Hussynecz,  and  Zizka  was  among  them.  They  did 
not  venture  to  appear  before  the  king  though  they  acted 
with  his  permission.  Zizka  however  persuaded  tfiem  to 
follow  him,  and  having  been  received  by  the  king,  spoke 
to  this  effect : — '  Sire,  behold  a  body  of  your  majesty's 
^thful  subjects.  We  have  brought  our  arms,  as  you  com- 
manded. Show  us  your  enemies,  and  you  shall  acknow- 
ledge that  our  weapons  can  be  in  no  hands  more  useful 
to  you  than  in  those  which  hold  them.  '  Take  your  arms,' 
replied  the  king,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, '  and  use  them 
properly.'  Zizka's  conduct  on  this  occasion  recommended 
him  to  the  confidence  of  his  party.  But  the  king's  energy 
was  not  real ;  he  did  not  protect  the  followers  of  Huss ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  party  became  still  more  insolent. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1419,  there  was  a  public  procession 
at  Prague,  and  some  quarrel  having  broKen  out  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  Hussite  priest  was 
wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
discontent  of  the  Hussites  now  burst  out,  and,  as  the 
government  of  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  they  proceeded  to  the  town-hall,  where  the 
magistrates  were  assembled,  and,  led  by  Zizka,  stormed  it, 
and  threw  thirteen  aldermen  from  the  windows  into  the 
court-yard,  where  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
When'Wenceslaus  was  informed  of  it,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  died.  [Wbnceslaus.]  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Hussite  war,  the  first  great  religious  contest 
that  desolated  Germany.  Zizka  was  proclaimed  com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  Hussites,  and  he  found  no  opposi- 
tion to  his  authority. 

Siegmund,  king  of  Hungary  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
considered  himself  as  the  lawful  successor  of  his  brother 
Wenceslaus  in  Bohemia ;  but  the  Hussites,  who  knew  the 
emperor's  character,  and  had  not  forgiven  him  his  faith- 
less conduct  towards  Huss,  did  not  acknowledge  his  title. 
They  resolved  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  they  prepared 
for  resistance,  and  protected  the  doctrines  of  Huss  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  1420  Sicgmund  entered  Bohemia  at 
the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  Pope  Martin  V.  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  adherents  by  preaching  a  crusade  against 
the  Hussites.  Encouraged  by  some  advantages  over  Zizka, 
the  emperor  behaved  with  cruelty  to  the  Hussite  priests, 
who  were  burnt  alive  by  his  order  wherever  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  But  the  party  of  the 
Hussites  grew  daily  more  dangerous,  and  Zizka  not  only 
disciplined  their  troops,  but  secured  them  against  sudden 
attacKs  by  building  fortresses  in  proper  situations.  His 
principal  fortification  was  near  Bechin.  A  short  distance 
from  this  town  the  Moldau  winds  round  a  craggy  hill,  and 
forms  a  spacious  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  scarcely 
forty  feet  wide,  and  on  that  side  only  is  the  peninsula  ac- 
cessible. The  hill  was  fortified  with  great  skill,  and  a 
strong  body  of  Hussites  encamped  there  m  tents  ;  but  the 
tents  soon  became  houses,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the 

Ealace  of  Zizka.  The  name  of  the  hill  was  Tabor,  and 
ence  the  Hussites  called  themselves  Taborites,  by  which 
name  they  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  from  some 
sects  which  sprung  up  among  them,  as  the  Calixtines,  the 
Orebites,  and  the  Orphanites.  Zizka  began  his  victories 
with  the  conquest  of  Prague,  except  the  castle ;  and  he 
took  up  a  fortified  position  on  Mount  Wittkow  in  order  to 
protect  the  town  againt  Sicgmund,  who  approached  with 
.30,000  men  :  Zizka  had  only  4000.  When  he  was  attacked, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1420,  he  not  only  drove  the  Imperialists 
back,  but  entirely  routed  them.  That  mountain  is  .still 
called  the  Zizka.-moania.in.  The  emperor  having  been 
obliffed  to  retreat  from  Bohemia,  Zizka  laid  siege  to  tt\e 


castle  of  Prague,  which  he  took  in  1421,  end  there  taani 
four  cannons,  the  first  which  he  had  in  his  array.    But  !« 
soon  increased  his  artillery,  and  he  prorured  a  creat  quan- 
tity  of  small  fire-arms,  which  had  hitherto  been  verj-  utilt 
used  in  warfare.    He   gave  fire-arms  to   a  considenLb.c 
part  of  his  army,  and  from  this  time  they  gradually  became 
the  common  arms  of  the  infantry  of  all  nations.   2izkaitu 
also  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  and,  in  order  to  protect  I-a 
infantry  against  the  attacks  of  cavalry,  he  invented,  er  te- 
ther introduced  again,  an  antient  kind  of  barricado,  tait 
of  baggage-carts,  which  is  known  by  the  German  name  m 
•Wagenburg'  (cart-fort).     These  were  not  the  sole  bire- 
tions  of  Zizka,  whose  name  will  ever  be  conspicuotu,  act 
only  as  a  general,  but  also  as  an  engineer.     In  the  aw 
year  (1421)  Zizka  lost  his  other  eye  by  an  arrow  duhacVte 
siege  of  the  castle  of  Baby ;  but  he  nevertheless  contioHi 
to  head  his  troops,  in  front  of  whom  he  vras  carried  in  t 
cart,  and  he  arranged  the  order  of  battle  according  to  the 
description  of  the  ground  made  by  his  ofiEicers.    In  thb 
difficult  business  he  was  greatly  supported  by  his  cicv.- 
lent  memory  t>Jid  his  complete  geographical  knowiedse  ci 
Bohemia.     Meanwhile  Siegmund  had  levied  a  new  anor 
in  Germany,  the  flower  of  which  was  a  body  of  loOji) 
Hungarian  horse,  who  were  considered  the  best  inEuiopr, 
and  were  commanded  by  an  Italian  officer  of  great  expe- 
rience.   A  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1422.     Historians  speak  of  the  onset  of  Zizka's  tn»p« 
as  a  shock  beyond  all  credibility,  and  it  appeals  that  liief 
have  not  exaggerated  it.    The  imperial  infantry  made  a^ 
stand  at  all,  and  the  horse  took  to  fligtit  after  a  feeble  n- 
sistance :  they  were  beaten  by  terror  rather  than  bj-  the 
sword.    They  retreated  towards  Moravia,  and  were  to' hard 
pressed  by  Zizka  that  they  crossed  the  frozen  Igla  in  hizt 
Ixxiies,  and,  as  the  ice  broke,  about  20U0  of  them  ften 
drowned.    In  the  same  year  Zizka  obtained  a  decisive  tx- 
tory  at  Au.ssig,  over  a  Saxon  army  commanded  by  tbt 
Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.     The  Saxons  ixm- 
ever  were  excellent  soldiers,  and  on  their  first  onset  tk 
Hussites  were  so  well  received  that  they  retired  in  ccoii- 
sion,  and  then  stood  still  facing  their  enemy  with  sme 
amazement.    They  had  never  met  with  such  reridI^e^ 
and  they  believed  that  nobody  could  resist  them.  M^ 
this  Zizka  approached  on  his  cart  and  said  : — *  Well,  Bf 
brethren,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  past  services :  if  yoabui 
now  done  your  utmost,  let  us  retire.'      This  noble  retnii 
roused  their  fanatical  courage,  and  in  a  second  attack  tix 
Saxons  were  routed  and  left  9000  dead  on  the  field.  &e£- 
mund  now  saw  that  he  could  never  conquer  Bohemia.  uA 
he  proposed  an  arrangement,  to  which  he  was  the  nwrf 
inclined  as  some  of  the  Bohemian  states  had  ofi'ired  ih< 
crown  to  Witold,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  who  acii!p;*i 
it  and  sent  Prince  Korybut  to  Prague  as  his  vicerov.    Ru". 
Korybut,  being  only  supported  by  part  of  the  Hu?>i;r*. 
could  not  maintain  himself,  and  was  compelled  to  rttii.ii 
to  Lithuania.     .On  the  other  hand  there  were  good  reisou* 
for  Zizka  making  peace,  for  although  his  own  autl;o.-itj 
was  never  shaken,  the  animosity  between  the  minor  stfis 
of  the  Hussites  was  too  great  to  allow  the   prospect  i)i  a 
lasting  political  union  among  them.     Siegmund  promix.': 
to  grant  full  religious  liberty  to  the  Hussites,  and  to  ap- 
point Zizka  governor  of  Bohemia  and  her  dependcr.ct^-is 
with  great  power  and  privileges.     But  Zizka  did  not  iJTe 
to  complete  the  treaty,  which  was  ready  to  be  concIu<lf«i 
after  an  interview  had  taken  place  between  him  and  tbv 
emperor,  with  whom  the  blind  general  treated  on  terms  c; 
equality  and  with  the  confidence  of  a  sovereign  kiis. 
Hostilities  were  continued  during  the  negotiations  :  Zi;»a 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Przibislaw,  m  the  dis.trU't  c' 
Czaslau ;  and  a  kind  of  plague  having  broken  out.  he  ri> 
seized,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1424.     Zizka  »v 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  more  than  Din- 
hundred  engagements  and  sieges :  he  was  only  once  fcestt.i 
in  the  open  field,  at  Krcnisir  in  Moravia ;  but  he  retreaud 
in  such  good  order  that  his  defeat  was  not  followed  bv  av.y 
bad  consequences  for  him. 

The  only  stain  on  his  character  was  his  cruelty.  Ho 
believed  himself  the  iustmment  of  divine  vengeance,  and 
he  called  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  monks  and  prios'.^ 
who  were  burnt  by  his  order  the  bridal-song  of  his  *i-;er. 
He  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Czaslau,  and  hi*  iron  w;ii- 
club,  with  which  he  is  represented  in  many  engravings, 
.  was  hung  up  over  his  tomb.  When  the  cinperor  Fervii- 
\  t\wcv4  \.  ftwnft  Vo  <itaaVa.vL,  m  1354,  and  saw  the  tomb,  he 
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ulced  viho  was  buried  there,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  Zizka,  he  cried  out  in  Latin,  *  Phui,  phui,  mala  bestia, 
ause  mortua  etiam  post  centum  annos  terret  vivos! '  (Lo, 
the  wicked  beast,  one  hundred  years  dead,  and  still 
frightens  the  living !)  The  emperor  was  actually  so  fright- 
ened that  he  left  the  church  immediately,  and  would  not 
stay  the  night  at  Czaslau,  but  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
There  is  a  common  but  idle  tale  that  Zizka  on  his  death- 
bed ordered  his  skin  to  be  tanned,  and  put  over  a  drum 
in  order  to  frighten  his  enemies  after  his  death  ;  and  it  is 
also  said  that  the  Hussites  used  that  drum  in  many  a  battle : 
all  this  is  fabulous. 

After  Zizka's  death  the  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
were  broken  off:  the  Taborites  chose  Procop  the  Holy  for 
their  leader ;  the  Orebites,  Knissina ;  and  the  Urphanites, 
Procop  the  Little,  who  continued  that  awful  war  for  eleven 
years  more,  till  it  was  finished  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  in 
1435,  in  consequence  of  which  Siegmund  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Bohemia. 

(Miliauer,  Diplomatiseh-historische  Aufsdtse  iiberjohann 
Zizka  von  Trocznotc,  Prague,  1824 :  Koeierus,  Eulogium 
Joh.  de  Trocznow  cognomento  Ziskae,  Giittingen,  1742; 
The  Life  of  Zizka,  in  Gilpin,  The  Lives  of  John  IViccliff 
and  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  Disciples,  Lord  Cobham, 
John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Zizka.) 

ZITl'AU,  a  town  of  Upper  Lusatia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  in  50"  52*  N.  lat.  and  14"  45'  E.  long.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  small  valley  on  the  river  Mandau, 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Neisse.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  a  moat.  Having  been  nearly 
destroyed  in  1757  by  the  Austrians,  who  besieged  it^^  on 
which  occasion  600  houses  were  burnt,  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
much  better  manner,  and  is  reckoned,  after  Dresden  and 
Leipzig,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Saxony.  It  has 
1100  houses,  nearly  all  of  stone,  and  8500  inhabitants,  all 
Protestants.  It'is  the  centre  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
of  the  linen  and  damask  trade  of  Saxony,  and,  on  account 
of  its  great  traffic,  has  been  called  Little  Leipzig.  There 
are  manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  cotton  yarn,  leather, 
dyeing -houses,  calico-printing  establishments,  bleaching- 
grounds,  &c.  The  magistrates  have  extensive  privileges, 
with  jurisdiction  over  45,000  inhabitants,  for  thirty-five 
mostly  large  manufacturing  villages,  and  large  estates,  be- 
long to  the  town.  The  public  revenue  is  therefore  con- 
siderable, and  all  the  institutions  well  provided  for.  There 
are  five  churches,  a  gymnasium,  an  admirable  town  free- 
achool,  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  school  of  industry 
and  Sunday-school,  numerous  well-conducted  charitable 
institutions,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  savings'-bank,  the  rich 
hospital  of  St.  James,  with  a  church  annexed  to  it,  and  a 
theatre.  Some  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings, 
especially  the  new  church  of  St.  John.  The  city  library, 
the  largest  in  Upper  Lusatia,  contains  13,000  volumes ;  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history ;  and  many  curiosities,  among 
which  are  the  letters  patent  granted  on  the  11th  of 
J-une,  1609,  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  to  the  Bohemian 
Protestants,  securing  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  revocation  of  these  letters  patent  by  the  em- 
peror Mathias,  in  ItiOS,  was  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
causes  of  the  Thirty  Yeara'  War.  There  is  still  a  Bohemian 
Protestant  community  of  1000  persons  in  the  suburb,  who 
have  a  church  in  the  town.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
fine  public  promenades,  planted  with  trees,  from  which 
there  are  extensive  views  towards  Bohemia. 

The  export  trade  is  very  considerable :  that  of  linens 
and  damasks  is  to  the  amount  of  500,000  rix  dollars  an- 
nually. There  is  likewise  a  profitable  transit-trade  to  Bo- 
hemia. Near  Zittau  is  the  Lausche,  a  mountain  belonging 
half  to  Bohemia  and  half  to  Saxony,  from  the  summit  of 
which  there  is  a  very  fine  and  extensive  prospect  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  and  part  of  Meissen,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia. 

(Engelhardt,  Vaterlandshunde  im  Kbnigreiche  Sachsen; 
Brockhaus,  Conversations  Lexicon ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch.) 

ZIZA'NIA  (from  ?;i^avM>v,«tsrf«i«OT).  the  Greek  name  of 
Lolinm  temulentum,  the  modem  Darnel.  This  plant  has 
always  been  troublesome  amongst  wheat,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  English  version  zizanium 
is  translated  '  tares.'  Tlie  name  has  now  been  adopted 
by  Gronovius  and  Linnaeus  for  a  very  different  genus  of 
plants.  This  practice  however  cannot  be  too  much  con- 
demned, as  it  has  in  many  cases  led  to  very  considerable 
misunderstanding. 

This  genus  is  monoecious ;  tlie  male  flowers  have  no 


calyx,  and  their  corolla  is  a  2-va1ved  blunt  glume,  which 
are  mixed  with  the  female  flowers ;  the  female  flowers 
have  no  calyx,  and  their  corolla  is  a  2-valved  glume,  cu- 
cul  late,  and  awned;  the  style  is  2-parted  ;  the  seed  single, 
enveloped  in  the  plaited  corolla. 

Z.  aquatica,  Canadian  Wild  Rice,  has  a  pyramidal  com- 
pound panicle,  with  numerous  male  flowers  in  the  lower 
part ;  spiked  and  female  above.  This  plant  is  common 
m  all  the  waters  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Tuscarora,  or  Wild  Rice.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1793,  who  cultivated  it  for 
many  years  in  the  ponds  of  his  villa  at  Spring  Grove. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  afford  a  nutritious  article  of  diet, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  wandering  trbes  of '  North-West 
America.  Tlie  water-fowl  of  North  Americs  also  feed  on 
the  grains  of  this  plant.  It  has  been  acclimated  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  and  grows  abundantlv  on  the  mar- 
gins of  ponds  and  shallow  streams.  It  is  however  inferior 
as  an  article  of  diet  to  the  kinds  of  corn  usually  grown  in 
this  country.  Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  been 
described,  but  they  have  the  same  general  character,  and 
are  perhaps  only  varieties  of  the  present  species.  This 
plant  may  become  of  importance  as  an  article  of  diet,  as 
it  will  grow  in  situations  where  other  nutritious  grains  will 
not. 

{Cyclopofdia  of  Plants ;  Smith,  in  Rees's '  Cyclopaedia. ) 

ZIZEL.     [SousLiK.] 

ZI'ZYPHUS  (from  zizouf,  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Lotos ;  Greek,  (I'^v^v),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natund  order  Rhamnacese.  It  has  a  5-cIert  spreading 
calyx  ;  5  obovate,  unguiculate,  convolute  petals ;  a  pea» 
tagonal  flat  disk,  expanded  and  adhering  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx ;  a  2-3-c«lled  ovary  immersed  in  the  disk  ;  the 
styles  2  f o  3 ;  the  fruit  fleshy,  containing  a  1-2-celled  nut ; 
the  seeds  sessile,  compressed,  and  very  smooth.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  with  alternate  3-nerved 
leaves,  spiny  stipules,  and  mucilaginous  fruit,  which  is 
eatable. 

Z.  vulgaris,  the  Common  Jujube,  has  ovate,  retuse, 
toothed,  smooth  leaves ;  prickles  absent  or  twin ;  and 
an  ovate  oblong  drupe.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Syria, 
from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  its  fruit  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jujube.  It  has 
yellow-greenish  flowers,  two  or  three  of  which  grow  to- 
gether. The  fruit  is  of  a  blood-red  or  saffron  colour, 
and  has  a  sweet  granular  pulp.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it 
is  eaten  as  a  dessert  when  fresh,  and  in  the  winter 
season  as  a  dry  sweetmeat.  It  is  also  sold  in  great 
(juantities  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  The  Jujabe 
is  commonly  planted  by  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  before 
their  coffee-houses  for  the  sake  of  its  shade.  Du  Ilamel 
recommends  the  general  cultivation  of  the  tree  on  account 
of  its  foliage.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  somewhat  acid  ; 
the  flesh  is  firm,  and,  when  dried,  forms  an  agreeable 
sweetmeat.  A  syrup  made  with  it  is  recommended  in 
coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  lozenges  of  it  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen  m  Great  Britain 
nor  in  Paris,  but  it  does  in  the  south  of  France.  This 
plant  was  introduced  into  England  in  1640.  Although  it 
attains  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet  in  its  native  countries,  it 
does  not  grow  to  anything  like  that  height  here.  It  pre- 
fers a  soil  that  is  dry  to  one  that  is  moist.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers,  which  it 
throws  up  in  great  abundance.  The  seeds  obtained  from 
plants  grown  in  Italy  will  germinate  freely  when  sown  in 
this  country. 

Z.  sinensis,  Chinese  Jujube,  has  ovate  oblong,  acute, 
serfated  leaves,  glabrous,  except  beneath,  along  the 
nerves;  pubescent  branches ;  reflexed  petals ;  twin  straight 
prickles;  and  ovate  drupe.  This  plant  is  a  native  ot 
China,  and  has  greenish  wnite  flowers.  It  has  a  brownish, 
ovate,  fleshy  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  is  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Canton  during  the  autumn. 

Z.  spina-Chrisii,  Christ's  Thorn,  has  ovate,  toothed, 
smooth  leaves,  pubescent  beneath ;  prickles  twin,  one 
straight,  the  other  incurved;  the  peduncles  corvmbose ;  the 
drupe  ovate-globose.  This  plant  is  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  is  a  native  of  tlie  North  of  Africa,  of  Palestine,  Ethi- 
opia, and  Egypt.  The  flowers  are  yellowish  green.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  about  the  size  of  a  sloe,  and  much  oatwvvvi. 
Egj'pt  aud  AiaJav?.. .  TVoa  ^\6.\iN.  \«»  -^N3w&.\i.\\isvv2vy*.%>*5sfi>. 
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li  round  and  surrounded  by  numerous  lon^  filiform  tenta- 
cula.  The  Iluanthus  Scoticus  was  found  in  four  fathoms 
of  water  in  Loch  Ryan. 

4.  Actinia,  Linnaeus,  now  restricted  to  such  species  as 
have  umple  tubular  retractile  tentacula,  and  adhere  by  a 
broad  btuie.  Ehrenberg  has  separated  such  Actinia  as 
have  a  glandular  epidermis,  under  the  name  of  Cribrina. 
From  the  glands  protrude  long  filaments,  the  uses  of 
which  are  unknown.  The  tentacula  of  all  the  species  are 
(contrary  to  the  supposition  of  Ehrenberg)  perforate  at 
their  extremities.  [Actinia.]  The  subgenus  Adamsia 
has  been  constituted,  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  curious  parasitical  Actinia  macuiata,  which 
envelopes  the  mouths  of  dead  shells,  generally  selecting 
such  as  have  been  previously  invested  by  the  Alcyonidiutn 
echinatum.  As  such  shells  are  frequently  inhabited  at 
the  same  time  bv  the  Hermit  Crab,  not  a  few  naturalists 
have  mistaken  the  coincidence  for  some  necessary  and 
mysterious  iriendship  of  the  zoophyte  for  the  crustacean. 

5.  Anthca,  Johnston,  includes  such  Actiniae  as  have 
not  the  power  of  retracting  their  tentacula.  Several  of 
the  species  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Example,  Anthea  TiJdiee,  Johnston,  '  Brit.  Zoophytes,' 
p.  222,  fig.  33. 

6.  Acttnoloba,  Blainville  (Metridiwn,  Oken).  Species 
in  which  the  oral  disk  is  divided  at  the  margin  into  more 
or  less  rounded  lobes,  which  bear  short  simple  tentacula. 

Example,  A.  dianthus, '  Phil.  Trans.,'  Ivii.,  tab.  19,  fig.  8. 

7-  Capnca,  Forbes,  of  which  one  species  only  is  known. 
The  disk  is  round  with  several  circles  of  exceedingly  short 
tubercular  retractile  tentftcula,  and  the  body  is  in  tMirt  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  epidermis,  which  is  divided  at  the 
margin  into  eight  lobes. 

Example,  C.  sanguinea.  '  Annals  of  Natural  History,' 
vol.  vii.,  pi.  1,  fig.  1.    Irish  Sea. 


C.  Sea-Ancmonics  having  more  or  less  pinnate  tenta- 
cula. 

8.  Actineria,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Such  as  have  the 
entire  disk  covered  by  very  small  villose  ramified  tenta- 
cula. 

Example,  A.  villosa,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  '  Voy.  Astro- 
labe, Zooph.,'  pi.  49,  figs.  1,  2.   Tonga  Islands. 

9.  Actinodendron,  Quoy  and  Graimard.  Species  having 
veiy  long  arborescent  tentacula  disposed  in  one  or  two 
scries  on  the  oral  disk. 

Example,  A.  alcynnoideiim.  'Voy.  Ast.,'  pi.  48,  figs. 
1,  2.  This  animal  is  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and 
secretes  a  stinging  mucus. 

10.  Thalassianthus,\j&xi.c]iSiy\.  One  species  only  known, 
the  T.  aster,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Red  Sea,  figured  in  the 
plates  to  Ruppell's 'Voyage.'  Its  tentacula  are  numerous, 
short,  and  pinnate.  It  is  probably  identical  with  tlie 
Epicladia  of  Ehrenberg. 

11.  Heterodactyla,  Ehrenberg.  The  tentacula  are  of 
two  sorts,  some  simple  and  others  pinnate. 

Example,  H.  Heinprichii.    Red  Sea. 

12.  Megalictis,  Ehrenberg,  founded  on  an  animal  from 
the  same  locality  with  the  last,  and  characterized  by 
having  all  the  tentacula  arborescent,  but  the  internal  ones 
are  the  larger  and  more  pinnate,  and  have  their  ex- 

remities  hollowed  into  a  sort  of  socket. 
Example,  Megalictis  Hemprichii, 

Family  III.    Zoanthidce. 
The  genera  of  this  family  are  few,  and  the  animals 
Jtidaded  in  them   have  by   some   been  mistaken  for 
AJc/oaia. 


1.  Zoanthtu,  Cuvier. — ^The  body  is  elongattd,  ■ 
and  pedunculated,  springing  from  a  base  coma 
several  individuals.  The  mouth  is  linear  and  trans 
in  the  centre  of  a  disk  bordered  by  short  slender  tent 

Example,  Z.  Solanderi.    West  Indies. 

2.  MandHi/era,  Lesueur  {PoIytAoe,  Lamourciix\ 
body  is  coiuceous,  short,  and  mammilifomi ;  sl::;ti;: 
larged  at  its  buccal  extremity,  and  provided  wit ii  i 
rows  of  marginal  tentacula.  It  is  subpedunculated  j 
base,  and  springs  from  a  common  expaniiion. 

Example,  M.  attricuiata.    West  India  Islands. 


riO 


1.  ZoauUtiu  SoUnderi;  2,  Cortidfrra  glaiaoU ;  3.  Mvn:U'J:n  inii 

3.  Cortici/era,  Lesueur.  Body  short,  cvlindric,  r 
a  longitudinal  mouth  surrounded  by  petafiform  ttr. 
at  one  extremity,  and  merged  at  the  other  into  a  co 
mass  with  numerous  similar  individuals,  so  that  a 
poliferous  crust  is  formed.  Thus  there  is  a  \u: 
through  this  genus  from  the  soft  Actiniae  to  the  cca 

Example,  C  glareola.    Guadaloupe. 

The  best  account  of  the  Zoanthida;  with  u.-. 
figures,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  of  Lcj.ueur.  v 
first  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Philfci. 
Academy.' 

Family  IV.    Madreporidte. 

The  animals  which  form  the  harder  and  larger 
closely  resemble  the  Actinite.  Generally,  as  far  as 
have  been  examined,  there  is  but  little  vaiiety  i 
them  ;  but  judging  from  the  differences  presenttd  h 
or  two  types,  it  is  probable  that  future  researcht: 
show  a  greater  diversity  of  form  in  this  family  than 
present  admitted.  Tlius  though  the  usual  form  t 
coral  animal  is  that  of  a  cylinder  terminated  bv  a  dis' 
rounded  by  simple  tentacula,  in  Fungia  we  have  the 
taenia  irregularly  scattered  over  a  broad  expar.>ion 
in  Desmophyllum  they  are  reduced  to  the  appcani:! 
irregular  fold!s. 


\  Kiumi^  u\  CVa&anoin.  evcvf^^nn..     QKmn  «a  oriKiaal  dnv;^-} 
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The  following  revision  of  M.  de  Blainville's  table  of 
Stony  Zoophytes  exhibits  the  number  and  relations  of 
genera  of  tnc  MadreporicUe. 

/  Cyclolites 

Monti  valtia 

Lithactinia 

Fungia 

I'olyphyllia 

Antliuphyllia 

Turbinolia 

Diploctenia 

Turbinolopsis 

Caryophyliia 

Cyathma 

Cladocora 

Desmophyllia 

Lithodendron 

Sarcinula 

Coluntnaria 

Stylina 

Catenipora 

Syringopora 

Dendrophyllia 

Lobophyllia 

Meandnna 

Dictiophyllia 

Agaricia 

Tridacophyllia 

Montipularia 
k  Favonia 


Tribe  I. 
Madrephyllise 


c4  £ 


CO 


Astrea 


Echinastrea  . 

Oculina   . 
V  Branchastrea 


'  Astroidea 
Phyllastrea 
Tubastrea 
Siderastrea 
Thamnastrea 
Turbinastrea 
Dipsastrea 
Montastrea 
Favastrea 
Strombastrea 
Cellastrea 

^  Cystiphyllum 

j  Explanaria 
1  Favia 


Tribe  II. 
Madrcporae 


Dentipora 
Astreopora 
Sideropora 
Stylopora 

Coscinopoia  . 

Geminipora 
Montri)ora 
i   Madrepoia 
Millepora 
Heiiopora 
Alveopora 
Pontes 
Seriatopora 
Pocillopora 
^Chactites 

For  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  more  remajkable  of 
these  genera,  see  AsxRiKA,  MADREPHYLLiiKA,  and  Madre- 

FOR^A. 

Fbssil  Zoantharia- 

Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that  no  traces  of  pre-exist- 
ing species  of  the  soft  Zoophytes  existed  ;  and  indeed  Ihe 
structure  of  the  ^c/i«jad<p  rendered  it  improbable  that  any 
such  should  be  found.  Professor  Bailey  however  has  de- 
scribed, in  the  'Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History' (1843), 
some  microscopic  fossils,  which  he  considers  as  analogous 
to  the  spiculae  which  are  found  in  the  epidermis  of  certain 
American  species  of  Actiniadae. 

Fossils  of  the  family  MiUeporidee  are  very  abundant, 
and  among  the  most  important  of  organic  remains,  con- 
aidered  in  a  geological  point  of  view.  In  Mr.  Morris's 
Catalogue  of  British  Fossils  (1843),  nearly  150  species  are 
enumerated  as  described  remains  in  British  strata.  Of 
these  by  far  the  greater  part  are  derived  from  the  oldest 
rocks,  and  are  among  the  strongest  evidences  we  have  of 
P.  C,  No.  1770. 


a  universal  warm  climate  during  the  earlier  epochs  of  the 
world's  history. 

ZOBEIi,  BENJAMIN,  the  inventor  of  marmotinto,  was 
bom  in  1762,  at  Memmingen  in  Bavaria.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  government  school  of  that  city,  and 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  drawing  from  one  of  the  monks 
belonging  to  the  convent  of  Ottobeuern.  In  1781  he  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  for  two  years,  occupying 
himself  chiefly  in  portrait-painting.  In  1783  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  formed  acquaintance  with  Morland  and 
Schweickhardt,  the  latter  of  whom  was  employed  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  by  George  III.'s  •  table-decker.'  It  was  then 
the  custom  to  ornament  the  royal  dinner-table  by  having 
a  silver  plateau  extending  along  the  centre,  on  which  were 
strewed  various  coloured  sands  or  marble  dust,  in  fanciful 
designs  of  fruit,  flowers,  arabesque-work,  &c.  For  this 
an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and  of  great  freedom  of 
hand  was  required.  On  the  retirement  of  Schweickhault, 
Zobel  was  appointed ;  and  he  continued  to  fill  the  office 
for  a  considerable  period.  Ornamenting  the  royal  tably  in 
the  manner  just  described  was  a  daily  occupation,  the. 
sands  not  being  cemented  by  any  substance.  From  this 
occupation  arose  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Zobcl  of  pro- 
ducing a  finished  and  permanent  picture,  by  the  use  of 
some  substance  by  which  the  sands  might  be  fixed.  Alter 
various  experiments,  a  composition  (in  which  gum-arabic 
and  spirits  of  wine  formed  the  chief  ingredients')  was  found 
to  answer  the  best.  The  subject  of  the  picture  having 
been  designed  either  on  pannel  or  milled  board,  a  mating 
of  the  glutinous  substance  was  spread  over  it ;  the  different  • 
coloured  sands  were  then  used  m  a  similar  manner  as  that 
employed  in  decking  the  royal  table,  viz.  by  strewing  them 
from  a  piece  of  card  held  at  various  elevations,  according 
to  the  strength  or  softness  of  the  tint  required.  Thus  was 
formed  a  picture,  not  subject  to  decay,  and  perfectly  per- 
manent in  all  its  parts,  and  this  was  called  by  the  inventor, 
Marmotinto.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  peculiar 
art  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  but  were  sold,  at  his  death,  at  Oatlands.  Several 
are  still  among  the  collections  of  paintings  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  SirWilloughby  Gordon. 

Painting  on  gold  and  silver  grounds  in  transparent  co- 
lours for  the  representation  of  cabinets  of  humming-birds, 
&c.  was  also  practised  with  eminent  success  by  Zobel. 
He  died  in  1831. 

ZODIAC  (in  Greek  o  Z<^2tai:dc  KvrXoc,  'the  Zodiac 
circle')  is  a  name  given  to  a  zone  of  the  visible  heavens, 
extending  in  breadth  to  certain  equal  distances  on  both 
sides  of  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  the  plane 
of  the  earth's  orbit  produced.  This  circle,  with  whicn  the 
apparent  annual  path  of  the  (.un  coincides,  is  called  the 
ecliptic;  at  present  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
eciiiator  an  angle  equal  to  about  23°  27'  35",  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  signs,  which  receive 
their  denominations  from  those  of  the  figures  intended  to 
designate  the  constellations  or  groups  of  stars  about  it. 
Most  of  the  figures  being  those  of  animals,  the  name  of 
zodiac  (from  i^i^iov,  zSdiou,  the  diminutive  of  Kv^v,  z'uoti, 
'  an  animal')  has,  in  consequence,  been  applied  to  the 
zone. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  cf  all  the  planets,  when  pro- 
duced to  the  celestial  sphere,  are  supposed  to  be  compre- 
hended within  the  breadth  of  the  zodiac,  and  that  breadth 
is  determined  by  two  small  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  planets  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  the  greatest  inclination  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  to  the  ecliptic  scarcely  exceeded  7  de- 
grees, and  therefore  the  breadth  of  the  zodiacal  zone  was 
imagined  to  be  about  16  decrees,  or  8  degrees  on  each 
side  northward  and  southward  of  the  ecliptic.  The  orbit 
of  Pallas  (that  which  deviates  most  from  the  ecUptic)  is 
inclined  about  33  degrees  to  that  plane ;  and  it  might 
now  be  understood  that  the  breadth  of  the  zone  is  about 
70  deg^rees. 

The  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  intersects 
that  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  being  produced  indefinitely, 
cuts  the  celestial  sphere  in  two  points  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  each  other;  and  one  of  these  meeting  the  heavens, 
in  the  age  of  the  earliest  Greek  astronomy,  near  certain 
stars  forining  a  constellation  to  which  the  figure  of  a  ram 
(Aries)  was  assigiied,  is  generally  called  the  first  point  Qf 
Aries.     From  this  point  arc  teckoutd,  wvVwt  <i^v^<j.,  "<5ws. 
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riRht  Ascensions.  Tlie  twelve  equal  parts  or  signs  into 
whicli  the  ecliptic  is  divided  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  constellations  which,  in  the  age  above  alluded 
to,  fell  within  their  respective  extents  in  longitude;  and 
the  names  both  of  the  signs  and  constellations  are  as  fol- 
low : — Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 

The  distribution  of  all  the  visible  stars  into  groups  or 
constellations  was  the  fii*st  step  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
astronomical  science.  It  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world ;  and  there  is  the  highest  degree 
of  probability  that  the  zodiacs  of  all  nations  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  source,  though  in  passing  from 
one  people  to  another  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the 
figures  would  sutler  changes  from  the  vanity  or  caprice  of 
individuals.  Among  the  antients,  the  place  of  the  sun  in 
the  zodiac  served  to  reflate  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  the 
representations  of  the  figures  associated  with  the  groups  of 
stars  were  almost  constant  ornaments  of  the  religious  edi- 
fices ;  and  superstition  assigned  to  the  regions  of  space 
influences  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  depending 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  animals  or  objects  which  distin- 
guished the  constellations  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  celestial  sphere. 

The  loss  of  the  writings  of  the  antient  Babylonians,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  edifices,  have  deprived  the 
world  of  every  monument  by  which  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  state  of  astronomy  among  a  people  whose  priests, 
according  to  Strabo,  were  mostly  engaged'  in  the  study  of 
ilie  science.    In  fact  our  information  respecting  it  consists 


chiefly  of  the  notices  given  by  Ftolemjr  coneeniinc  a  few  of 
their  'observations,  and  fVom  the  evidence  of  Gcanm, 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  (Biblioth.  Hiator^  u.  30)  '  that  lb 
Babylonians  had  twelve  chief  deities,  to  e*ch  of  whomthef 
assigned  a  month,  and  one  of  the  BOHBalled  tweWe  aninaji,* 
by  which  he  means  the  twelve  parts  of  the  zodiac ;  and  fioa 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  divided  the  zodiac  into 
twelve  signs.  Sextus  Empiricus  (.Advernu  Matk^  Kb.  r.) 
makes  a  like  statement,  ud  shows  how,  bsrmeuMirf'adep- 
sydra,  the  division  was  or  may  have  been  made.  With  n- 
spectto  the  astronomice^  monunnents  which  adoncd  their 
edifices,  a  few  fragments  only  of  stone,  having  on  tbea 
figures  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  ■§  te> 
presentations  of  those  which  distineuLdi  the  consteUatioai^ 
have  been  dag  up  near  Bagdad ;  and  the  mostt  remariuUeof 
these  is  one  having  on  its  face  a  solar  disk  accompuned 
by  a  serpent :  the  figure  may  have  designated  CMuaclm, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  part  of  aCbaidna 
planisphere.  The  division  of  the  xodiac  into  twelve  afoi 
may  have  been  originally  made  for  the  convenience  of 
distinguishing  the  portions  which  the  sun  passes  thrcaeh 
in  the  several  months ;  and  a  division  into  twentj-<i|^ 
parts  is  alluded  to  by  Geminus  (E/irayMy^  fi'c  fcmmi, 
which  was  probably  made  to  denote  the  space  dailj  de- 
scribed by  tlie  moon  by  her  proper  motion.  The  fiireier 
division  was  used  by  the  Egjrptians,  the  Greeks,  and  br  ill 
the  civilized  nations  of  Asia ;  and  the  Utter  is  found  ano^ 
the  Persians,  Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Chinese :  the  tvearr- 
eight  parts  are  called  the  station*  or  abodes  of  the  nocii 
because  this  luminary  is  in  some  one  of  them  each  dajr. 


During  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  in  1798, 
General  Desaix  discovered  some  remarkable  sculptures  on 
tlie  ceiling  of  an  apartment  in  the  great  temple  at  Den- 
derah  (the  antient  Tentyra\  and  MM.  Jollois  and  Dc- 
rilUers  almost  immediately  perceived  among  them  figures 
jf  early  similar  to  those  which  are  traced  on  cckaUaV  g\obt* 


at  the  present  time.  The  whole  of  the  astronomietl 
figures  are  within  the  circumference  of  a  circle  above  five 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  the  apartment  in  which  thev  wpre 
found  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building :  adjoinin;  it  i« 
an  apartment  of  equal  size,  which  is  open  to  the  skr;  tlv 
y«&cei\t  to  both  being  b^  steps  in  the  interior.    Bas-itlie&i 
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»ppait!iiilv  of  an  astronomical   tl,r.: actor,   are   lyim;l  :;i 

^j  ^i-'iiil  otiier  apailmc-nts  wiJhin  tlii.'  sai.ic  U-iupIi- ;  uiiJ  in 

tio'  '■"^''''"f?  <'l"  its  portico  are  fiiiiiria  ri'<cii'!)liiit;  loii.-uiia- 

»a,  an:oiig  wliidi  arc  those  orilu-  zoiiiai-  di>iiosird  in  1  .m) 

trt'ti^  ^"^'  "^'"'"  ^'^^■''  extremity  <if  tlie  portico,  and  paiailLl 

"me  lonsritudinal  axis  oft  lie  temple.  j  wil-i  an  ix:u-: 

jj^^"®.  zodiacal  iigures  in  the  apartment  first  mentioned  j  to   ia!i   ujo.i 

j-jj^    u»M)o»cd  nearly  within  tljc   breadth   of  an  anmiliis  |  prL•^u^u■d  W  V 

tli  1™        ^^  *"°  circles,  whose  common  centre  is  at  some  j  near  the  ci;:::i 

^*»lunce  southward  from  the  centre  of  the  whole;    tile  i  sembiinpa  i'.i  .- 

M-iu'"^    1  ''■^*  '*  conceived  to  represent  Cancer  is  however  j  and  tho>e  i : «.': 

Ill  space  inclosed  by  the  interior  circumference  of)  ti-nded  :.t  H. 

(•  ^   annulus,  and  nearly  opposite  the  interval  between  j  Piutaiv/.    ."•    . 

^'^•mini  and  Leo ;  that  interval  being  occu])ied  by  a  human  j      S"\ :  :.i!  ■.  — . 

u;       '^^^'•tb  a  bird's  head,  above  which  is  a  l)ird  and  certain  > 

•ifi-oglyphical  symbols.    The  figure  of  Cancer  is  also  bi-.r- 

Vi'"*^^''^  l>y  a  hieroglyphical  symbol,  which,  accoi-ding  to 

J^t'onti,  seems  to  express  a  proper  name.  I 

_   '^'^^cpt  the  zodiacal  figures,  scarcely  any  in  the  ceilinsr 

*-*-'»enible  those  which  arc  now  assigned  to  the  conatella- 

OI18  ;  and  a  great  elt'ort  of  the  imagination  is  required  to 

iscover  in  what  manner  they  may  be  considered  as  em- 

"'enis  of  the  latter.     From  the  zodiacal  figures  only  lias  :! 

»een  possible  to  Ibrm  opinions  concerning  the  nature  c: 

*|>e  projection  employed  in  the  execution  of  tlic  work,  ar.c 

X'le  e^iocli  to  which  the  asiKct  of  llie  licavens  represe::tcj 

--'^™'  ''*  *o  be  referred. 

«"T  1*"*  ^"**  discoverers  of  this  antient  monuRiont  i:zTZt- 
cJiateJy  perceived  that  the  hoiar)-  or  declination  circlis. :: 
<Irawn  ujion  it,  would  be  represented  by  .straight  lir.i*  1:- 
-V- orging  i:om  the  centre,  the  latter  is  coiiJ^equentlv  the  '■■. '-. 
oi  tne  equator;  but  we  are  indebted  to  M.Biot  AVf/.-/:  v. 
*"^  '  '^^'''i'^otnie  Kfryptieniie)  for  the  very  protatle  ".dit 
tliat  the  space  within  the  exterior  circle  represents  a  d^^r- 
lopineiit  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  celestial  irhr.-r.  Or 
i-adii  ot  tlie  circle  being  equal  to  half  the  ciici;n::t:-.-  -.r  ■ ; 
tlio  hourK-Mrcles,  ^q  that  the  exterior  circle  re!;ri-.-:..v  -.:. 
^owtJi  po  e  of  the  equator  in  the  heavens.  Ti:c  i-..-.-- 
tno  consteJJations  are  supposed  to  be  placed  f.  r.  •  :.•.  -u:- 
corresponding  to  the  ciiciraferences  of  the  :.:-.-..■■. 
«as:,ing  through  the  groups  of  stars  to  which  •■.*  tr-.  -- 
belong  and  at  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  ;-«.:_.:  ::■..- 
c.|ual  to  tiie  angular  distances  of  the  fi::u-/=  :  -=  :.:■ 
i'.?  Jl"'^°'  ^''*=  equator.  The  distortior.  -.  ■.: .:  -.  :■ 
*uch  a  development  of  a  spherical  surface  U  tC 


irMo::dvd  lor    he    nuJ?.r''fr'-  VrP^'*^'-    '  ""'    '■ 
j"-^tnieri  i„,,Jd  is    tLtl'?CTv.*'^^'™^'•^  "   "^  ^  " 

POi'i.'.<orresponai\\    '  *"■  P°'*--*  '''^*^    '""'"' 


unU'ionvL'  or  a  "**  heaven*  u  fjua  u  u 

"'»J  that  tHJo      S"toat  circle  of  the  »^:j«*     - 

•nrJv  .ns  can   K  *'*'"**iti"n  »»ati.S«d  U  Mr. 

t  admit  of  «yr.?»^''P"**'^  in  a  reynsiaiuun:  '■^i    ^i:- 

n  o:  tier  to  ---      precuaon, 
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appcari'il  as  if  movin£»  I'rom  east  to  west ;  that  is  in  the 
iliu'ctioii  or  Ujc  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 
Tl..;  loiiijer  axis  of  the  1eni]ile  is  inclined  to  the  meridian 
in  a  1  au'rlc  of  about  17 desiees,  and  the  walls  arc  directed 
Fotliat  ilu'  ])oiri1s  at  which  the  remarkable  stars  Sirius  and 
Aiitari's  must  have  seemed  to  rise  coincided  with  the 
diii'clions  of  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  building.  A 
tL-mple  near  Ksne  (Latopolis',  in  the  portico  of  whicti  h  a 
iopresenlation  of  llie  zodiacal  sign.s,  is  disposed  so  that  the 
lont^itiuliual  walls  tend  to  the  points  at  which  Antares  and 
Siiius  set;  and  though  no  great  stress  ouuht  to  belaid 
upou  this  circumstance,  tliere  is  some  i)ro1)jil)ility  that  the 
(iispositions  may  have  been  intentional,  since  no  reason 
can  be  assigned  why,  otherwise,  the  temples  should  not, 
lilie  the  pyramids,  have  had  their  walls  directed  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  The  golden  circle  of  Osy- 
mandyas,  which  is  mentioned  1.)y  Diodorus  Sieulus  (i.  49)  as 
\miiir  placed  in  the  tomb  of  that  ant  lent  kinp  at  Thebes, 
was  ;Hio  cubit*  in  ctrciuiiference,  and  to  each  cubit  was 
assigned  one  of  the  liGo  days  of  the  year,  with  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars  for  each  day  marked  on  the  several 
divisions. 

The  ceihng  of  the  portico  belonging  to  the  temi)le  at 
Dendcrah  is  nearly  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  many 
of  wliich  resemble  those  in  the  circiuar  planisphere,  and 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  distinctly  represented 
in  two  bands  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  building :  six  of 
the  figures  appear  to  be  entering  the  temple  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  portico,  and  of  the^e  Cancer  is  the  last ;  the 
other  six,  of  which  the  first  is  Leo,  appear  to  be  quitting  it 
on  the  western  side,  so  that  (the  front  of  the  portico  bemg 
towards  the  north)  the  direction  of  their  motion  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  apparent  diurnal  rotation.  Within 
the  two  lines  of  figures  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
northern  constellations,  and  beyond  them,  near  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  of  the  portico,  are  figures  relating 
to  the  southern  constellations.  Among  the  former  is  a 
human  figure  surrounded  by  seven  stars,  disposed  similarly 
to  those  of  Ursa  Major  in  the  heavens,  and  near  them  is  a 
lotus-stem  surmounted  by  a  hawk,  like  that  which  in  the 
circular  planisphere  is  in  the  place  of  Sirius:  this  emblem 
in  the  planisphere  of  the  portico  is  therefore  supposed  to 
he  an  indication  of  Sirius ;  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  preceded  by  a  cow  (Isis)  and  a  great 
hieroglyphical  inscription . 

In  the  planisphere  of  the  portico,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  temple,  the  figure  sujjposed  to  be  that  of  Cancer  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  posilion  which  it  should  occupy 
among  the  zodiacal  constellations;  and  this  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  a  doubt  concerning  the  justness  of  that 
supi)osition.  Some  jjcrsous  have  inia<rined  that  the  figme 
inisjht  have  been  intended  for  tlie  mylholoffifal  scarabeus; 
but  as  in  this  temple,  as  well  as  in  those  at  Ksnc,  it  has 
eight  feet,  while  the  scarabeus  has  but  six,  it  is  more  pro- 
l  able  that  it  represents  the  zodiacal  sign  ;  and  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  hypothesis  of  Biot,  the  displacement  was  in 
ordei  to  make  room  for  some  emblem.  In  fact,  the  ])lace 
of  Cancer  is,  in  the  portico,  otcupied  by  a  head  of  Isis, 
which  is  plunged  in  the  solar  rays  ;  and.  since  Sirius  was 
c!)ii-iecrated  to  Isis,  it  is  reaso:iable  to  suppose  tiiat  the 
cinliK-m  was  intended  to  exjiress  that,  at  the  epoch  of  tlie 
pliinisj)hercs,  the  star  Sirius  rose  heliacally.  Hy  calculation 
it  is  ascertained  that  about  700  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
latitude  of  Dendcrah,  Sirius  rose  with  the  stars  of  Cancer 
when  the  snu  was  in  that  constellation,  that  is,  at  the 
sunnner  solstice. 

Tlie  two  temples  at  Eane  have,  in  the  ceilings  of  their 
porticoes,  representations  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  constella- 
tions in  two  lines  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  buildings.  In 
the  smaller  temple  six  of  the  figures  appear  to  be  entering 
on  the  southern  side,  and  six  to  be  issuing  on  the  northern 
.-ide  :  the  front  of  tlie  portico  being  towards  the  east,  the 
(iiiection  of  their  movement  corresponds,  consequently,  to 
that  of  the  diurn.il  rotation,  as  in  the  temple  at  Denderah  ; 
but  there  is  this  diHerence  in  the  division  of  the  figures, 
that,  at  Esne,  Leo  is  the  last  to  enter,  and  Virgo  the  fii-st 
to  quit  the  temple.  M.  Uiot  endeavours  to  account  for  this 
dilFerence  by  the  difierent  inclinations  which  the  axes  of 
ihc  two  temples  have  to  the  meridian;  the  axis  of  the 
temple  at  Denderah  deviating  17  degrees,  and  that  of  the 

sni.all  temple  at  Esne  71  degrees,  both  of  them  being  from  !  near  the  figure  of  Cancer,  among  the  sculptures  in  li 

f/jo  north  townrds  the  cast.  He  observes  that,  in  the  foraier  I  portico  of  the  temple  at  Denderah,  is  an  emblem  of  trie 

tcwph,  a  woridia,n  tine  passi.nr;  through  the  c«ti\.tc  ot  \\\e  \\vi\\!u:vA  Tveu\^  oC  Sirius  wbea  the  sun  was  in  the  sign,  or  is 


circular  planisphere  cuts  the  zodiacal  band  in  (Vi-^t 
towards  the  north,  and  in  Capricorn  lowai-d»  lbe-».j*h, 
thus  dividing  the  twelve  figures  so  that  the  six  \\\:.i.l 
are  on  the  western  side  constitute  all  those  which  k!  & 
certain  hour  are  descending  towards  the  west,  and  th-.» 
which  are  on  the  eastern  side  are  ascending  towanii  tht 
meridian.  At  the  head  of  this  descending  series  is  Lei. 
which  is  the  first  to  pass  the  inferior  meridian  and  enter 
the  eastern  series;  and  at  the  head  of  the  ascending  «r.rt 
is  Aquarius,  which  is  passing  the  upper  meridian :  this  lii- 
tribution  corresponds  to  that  which  is  represented  in  fhf 
zodiac  of  the  portico.  A  like  correspondence  woaJJ  it 
found  to  exist  in  botli  the  temples  at  Esne  if  a  cirtiiia: 
planisphere  were  supposed  to  be  i>laced  in  the  ceilii-  of 
each,  with  the  lotus-stem  in  the  longitudinal  axis,  ti.its?d» 
the  north,  and  the  planisphere  were  cut  by  a  nieridiun-ajw 
so  as  to  divide  the  figures  into  such  as  ascend  and  such  a 
descend. 

That  there  were  among  the  antient  Egyptians  a  raiitl; 
of  sculptured  representations  of  the  heavens  is  eviden*. 
since  the  planisphere  described  by  Scaliger,  in  his  '}i(f.is 
on  Manihus,"  contained,  amon^  many  animals  havioc  no 
correspondence  in  form  or  situation  with  those  which  hiTt 
been  mentioned,  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  scrthe,  t:.J 
of  another  who  is  killing  a  bear ;  and  in  the  '  M^Doirn 
de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,'  1708,  there  is  described  t; 
M.  Bianchini,  a  fragment  of  an  Elgyptian  planisphere  ro 
sisting  of  a  circular  space  surrounded  by  five  conctc:n: 
bands :  in  the  centre  are  two  bears  separated  by  a  serpen'. 
as  in  the  present  spheres ;  and  in  tne  nearest  baiu  vt 
twelve  figures  representing  constellations,  most  of  *\i<z 
differ  from  the  zodiacal  si^s  above  described ;  the  f'i;-. 
of  Gemini,  for  example,  bemg  occupied  by  a  serpent.  1: 
the  two  next  bands  are  the  signs  of  the  Greek  zodiac.  isJ 
on  the  exterior  of  these  is  a  band  divided  into  36  parts  i^ 
each  of  which  is  a  deity :  these  are  the  spaces  of  10aci;:if<. 
into  which,  in  the  East,  the  zodiac  was  sometimes  di->iJt^ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  anJ  Cbi- 
dteans  distinguished  the  grouj>s  of  stars  in  the  visible  ha- 
vens by  the  figures  or  symbols  of  the  deities  which  'iv 
worshipped,  and  of  the  men  who.  among^  then],blli^^ 
nalizeu  themselves  by  great  actions  ;  but  it  has  bttz  tit- 
assumed,  that  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  constel]aticu'''t:( 
given  from  circumstances  relating  to  the  apparent  mciuc 
of  the  sun,  to  the  laboui-s  of  husbandly,  or  to  the  pr«.e; 
tions  of  nature  in  different  seasons.  Macrobius  mer/.i.>!:: 
(.S(i/tfr//a/.,  lib.  i.)  that  the  constellation  in  which  the  s:: 
is,  at  the  season  when  he  ascends  from  the  winter  »c>l?'iL-< 
towards  the  equator,  received  tlie  name  of  Caprirt.tt. 
because  the  goat  is  an  animal  accustomed  to  ascend  to  'h 
highest  points  of  ground ;  and  that  the  const eilaliir.  :*. 
which  the  sun  is  when  he  relunis  from  the  summer  srV.^ •■ 
towards  the  south  was  designated  Cancer  from  the  rnl- 
being  an  animal  which  is  said  to  have  a  backward  ml.^^ 
ment.  Bishop  Warburton  in  this  country,  and  M.  PluA' 
in  France,  cari^'ing  out  the  same  idea,  have  imagine  J  'i  >' 
the  constellations  Aries,  Taurus  and  Gemini  TKLr.-- - 
their  names  from  the  younir  of  animals  beinjj  brouc."  '■■ 
the  fields  in  the  sprhig;  ttiat  Leo  indicates  the  %:>;;■ ' 
heats  of  summer,  and  Virgo,  presumed  to  be  a  gU-a.  .t. 
denotes  the  time  of  harvest,  and  so  on.  M.  Dupuiik  i^ 
suming  that  the  zodiacal  constellations  were  first  itnaC'-'':' 
in  Egypt,  and  that  they  indicated  circumstances  eoniidtt-! 
with  the  labours  of  husbandry  in  the  different  mcntli>  ■.: 
the  year,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  at  what  ejioch,  ia  f-- 
climate  of  Egypt,  the  symbols  would  be  in  accoitlaHC>.'.V'!'. 
the  circumstances  which  they  were  supposed  tu  repn.-r'.'- : 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  that  the  agreement  enuU 
have  subsisted  only  when  the  vernal  equinox  was  i:i  '.  i 
constellation  Libia.  At  present  it  is  in  the  con»teiiK'... 
Pisces;  and  computing  the  time  during  whii-h.  In  '''-■ 
effect  of  ]>recession,  the  equinoctial  points  would  iukl 
over  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  ecliptic,  Ise  a.- 
signed  15,000  years  before  the  Christian  tetn.  fur  tiiv  !i:U' 
of  the  invention  of  the  zodiac.  Tliis  extravagant  ipccl-  !.v 
afterwards  reduced  to  about  -ilNX)  years  before  (.'hii^- 
iOrigimt  des  Cultfs,  1708.) 

M.  Fourier,  in  his  '  Kecherches  sur  les  Sciences  el  !i' 
Gouvernement  de  TEgj-pte,'  assumes  that  the  repre>ni'.u- 
tion  of  the  head  of  Isis  partly  plunged  in  the  solar  f.ij- 
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the  constellation  Cancer ;  and  observincr  that  Cancer  is  the 
last  of  the  iicureii  which  appear  to  enter  the  portico  of  that 
temple,  while  in  the  zodiacs  at  Esne  the  lion  is  the  last 
which  enters,  he  conceives  that  the  latter  circumstance  is 
an  indication  of  the  sun  being  in  Leo  when  Sinus  rose 
htiliacally.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  epochs  of  the  zodiacs 
at  Denderah  and  Esne  are  such  as  the  positions  of  the  sun 
denote,  he  determines,  by  a  computation  founded  on  the 

ftrogressive  displacement  of  the  point  of  the  heliacal  rising, 
hat  the  interval  between  them  is  1800  years,  the  sculptures 
at  Esne  referring  to  the  more  ancient  period.  This  result 
must  however  be  considered  as  overthrown  by  the  calcu- 
lations of  MM.  Ideler  and  Biot,  who  have  determined 
the  longitudes  of  the  sun  at  the  terminations  of  three 
Bothiac  or  canicular  periods  of  14(>0  years,  within  which  the 
heliacal  risings  of  Sirius  return  to  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice  ;  and  have  found  that  between  the  year  2782  b.c., 
and  139  a.c.  the  sun  was  in  the  constellation  Leo  and  in 
the  sign  Cancer  at  all  the  three  epochs.  M.  Biot  con- 
cludes therefore  that  the  zodiacs  at  Denderah  and  Esne  do 
not  indicate  that  the  sun  had  passed  from  one  constellation 
to  the  next  in  the  interval  between  the  epochs  to  which 
they  are  supposed  to  refer. 

In  the  temple  at  Denderah,  according  to  Dr.  Young,  Leo 
may  be  intended  to  represent  the  leading  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac, or  the  sign  preceding  that  in  which  the  sun  was  on 
the  first  day  of  the  annus  vagus  (year  of  365  days) ;  and 
on  this  supposition  it  would  follow,  from  the  known  rate  at 
which  the  place  occupied  by  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  at  the 
commencement  of  such  year  retrogrades,  and  also  from 
ihe  fact  that  the  year  of  365  days  beean  on  the  day  of  the 
vernal  equinox  in  the  year  130  b.c,  tnat  the  epoch  of  the 
planisphere  is  between  11  b.c.  and  108  b.c.,  or  in  an  age 
earlier  by  1500  years.  If  Virgo  were  the  leading  sign,  as 
it  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  small  temple  at  Esne,  the 
epoch  of  the  zodiac  would  be  the  year  900  b.c.,  or  1500 
years  earlier. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Champollion  and 
Lctronne  from  the  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  temples  of 
Denderah  and  Esne,  that  those  edifices  were  constructed, 
or  finished,  during  the  times  of  the  Roman'  emperors 
(Prfcis  du  Systenie  Hieroglyphique,  Recherchns,  i^'C.) : 
yet,  as  it  is  known  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  even  after  the  conquest  of  the  countrj'  by  the  Romans, 
the  Egyptians  continued  to  build  temples,  which  they 
consecrated  to  their  deities,  with  decorations  similar  to 
those  which  were  executed  in  more  antient  times,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  present  sculptured  zodiacs  are  copies 
of  others  which  were  the  works  of  the  earliest  artists ;  so 
that  though  they  determine  nothing  respecting  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  temples,  they  may  still  serve  as 
indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  heavens  were  re- 
presented in  the  East  in  the  infancy  of  astronomical 
science.  Ttie  circular  planisphere  wnich  once  adorned 
the  interior  of  the  temple  at  Denderah  was  brought  to 
France  in  1821. 

Til*  country  from  whence  the  Greeks  derived  the  figures 
of  the  constellations  is  not  with  certainty  known :  that 
all  the  extra-zodiacal  signs  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
heavens  did  not,  from  the  first,  receive  their  designations 
from  subjects  connected  with  the  Greek  mythology  is 
evident,  since  in  the  notices  given  by  the  earliest  wntere 
on  astronomy  two  of  them,  which  subsequently  received 
the  appellations  of  Hercules  and  Cygnus,  have  the  general 
names  Iv  yovamv,  a  kneeling  figure,  and  opwf,  a  bird; 
and  that  some  of  the  figures  were  borrowed  from  the 
Chaldaeans  is  probable,  since  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
was  supposed  that  the  Greeks  acquired  from  the  Baby- 
lonians the  knowledge  of  the  polus  (woXoc),  the  gnomon 
or  style,  and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  pdrts. 
(Herod.,  ii.  c.  109.)  It  may  be  imagined  tha,t,  from  the 
intercourse  between  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  a  great  resemblance  should  be  found  among  the 
figures  employed  by  the  two  people  to  represent  the  groups 
of  stars ;  but  that  tliey  differed  m  some  respects  from  one 
another  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  testimony  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  who  states  that  the  Egj'ptians  had  not  the  constel- 
lations Draco,  Cepheus,  and  Cassiopeia;  and  it  follows 
that  these  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  or  at 
least  that  the  latter  people  substituted  them  for  corresponding 
figures  in  the  Egyptian  sphere.  It  may  be  remarked  how- 
ever, that  in  the  oldest  descriptions  of-  the  Greek  zodiac 
nofnUs  aad  xnKai,  the  scorpion  and  the  clcucs,  make  one 


constellation ;  whereas  in  the  Egyptian  zodiacs  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  heavens  is  divided  between  the  scor- 
pion and  tne  balance,  the  latter  occupying  the  place  of  the 
claws.  Now*  in  a  work  on  the  '  constellations,'  ascribed 
to  Eratosthenes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getcs.  it  is  stated  that  the  great  length  of  the  constellation 
caused  astronomers  to  divide  it  into  two  parts ;  and  in  a 
poem  attributed  to  a  certain  Manctho,  supposed  to  be  the 
priest  of  that  name,  and  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  'the  claws  of  scorpio'  were 
by  the  priests  changed  into  '  the  balance.'  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  Egyptians,  on  or  before  the  time  of 
Manetho,  adopted  in  their  zodiac  a  name  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Greeks :  yet  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  sign  it  may  be  observed  that, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Ohaldeeans  designated  by  a  word 
signifying  a  balance  the  constellation  called  by  the  Greeks 
XijXai :  it  may  be  however,  that  he  alluded  then  to  the 
Chaldaeans  of  his  own  time. 

The  designations  which  are  given  to  the  constellations 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  apparently  indicate  persons 
or  objects  connected  with  the  Argonautic  expedition  ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  about  the  epoch  of 
that  expedition,  the  Greeks,  having  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chaldaeans  or  Egyptians 
represented  the  visible  heavens,  transformed  such  of  the 
figures  as  they  did  not  reject  into  othei-s  having  relation 
to  the  actions  of  their  own  heroes.  On  this  hypothesis  it 
has  been  assumed  that -Aries  represents  the  ram  whose 
golden  fleece  was  the  object  of  the  expedition ;  Taurus, 
the  bull  or  bulls  which  were  tamed  by  Jason ;  Gemini, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  so  on.  The  ship,  among  the 
southern  constellations,  is  supposed  to  be  tne  Argo  ;  and 
Ursa  Major,  the  nymph  Callisto.  The  history  of  Perseus 
is  imagined  to  be  represented  by  Pereeus,  Andromeda, 
Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Cetus;  and  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  by  Draco,  Leo,  and  the  constellation  bearing  the 
name  of  that  hero.  Newton,  in  his  '  Chronology,'  appears 
however  to  assume  too  much  when  he  considers  that 
Chiron,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  given  the  names  to 
the  constellations,  disposed  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Capricomus  so  that  the  equinoctial  and  solsticial  colures 
passed  through  their  middle  points :  the  precise  determi- 
nation of  these  points  was  beyond  the  science  of  the 
Greeks  long  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Chiron. 

Hesiod  mentions  {Opera  et  Dies)  the  Pleiades,  Arctums, 
and  Orion,  stating  that  land  should  be  ploughed  at  the 
heliacal  setting,  and  corn  reaped  at  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  Pleiades  (about  the  middle  of  April) ;  he  directs  also 
that  com  should  be  threshed  at  the  rising  of  Orion,  and 
vines  pruned  when  Arcturus  rises  in  the  evening.  Homer 
also  mentions  the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  the  Bear  or  Wagon, 

dpKrov  y  f}v  Kai  aita^av  tTriicXiimv  icaXfovatv, 

and  Orion  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles 
(//.,  xviii.,  487) ;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  already  in 
the  time  of  Homer  those  constellations  were  introduced 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Greeks.  Plutarch  asserts  that  Anaxi 
mander  (probably  about  600  b.c),  constructed  a  dial  ; 
and  that  representations  of  the  clusters  of  stars,  together 
with  figures  of  the  constellations,  were  frequently  ex- 
ecuted in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  is  evident 
from  a  passage  in  the  commentary  of  that  astronomer  on 
the  poem  of  Aratus :  planispheres,  he  observes,  are  con- 
structed for  men's  use,  and  therefore  the  figures  on  them 
are  traced  just  as  they  appear  in  the  heavens  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator. 

In  the  work  of  Autolycus,  entitled  '  On  Risings  and 
Settings'  of  the  Stars  (Iltpi  'ErtroXuv  sal  Aixnuv),  and  in 
the  •  Phaenomena '  («atvo^va)  of  Euclid,  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  are  mentioned,  and  the  parts  into  which  that  band 
of  ttie  heavens  was  divided  are  called  dodecatemorie?,  or 
tweinhs ;  but  it  is  in  the  astronomical  poem  of  Aratus 
that  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  celestial  sphere 
of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  obtained.  Tliis  writer  lived  about 
270  years  before  the  Christian  «era,  and  his  poem  is  a 
paraphrase  of  two  works  which  were  composed  by  Eudoxus 
of  Cnidus,  who  lived  100  years  previously,  that  is,  in  the 
age  of  Autolycus  and  Euclid. 

In  describing  the  constellations,  Aratus  begins  with 
those  immediately  about  the  north  pole  of  the  equator, 
and  proceeds  from  thence  to  the  zodiac,  nearly  m  the 
direcuoni  of  the  declination  or  hQui-<u«.l<^<i>l*^«.v^«K«.. 
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He  mentions  Ursa  Major  and  Una  Minor,  observing  that 
they  are  placed  so  that  the  tail  or  one  corresponds  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  other,  and  he-  adds  that  the  constellation 
Draco  winds  between  them.     Near  the  head  of  Draco  he 
places  the  fiii^re  of  a  man,  who  is  said  to  be  on  his  knees 
(Hercules,  whose  attitude  has  since  been  changed),  and 
behind  him  the  northern  crown.      Near  the  kneeling 
figure  is  Ophiuchus,  the  serpent-carrier,  and  under  the 
latter  are  the  great  claws  (of  Scorpio).      Behind  Ursa 
Major  is  Arctophylax  (Bootes),  with  the  star  Arcturas 
below  Iiis  girdle  ;  and  under  his  feet  is  the  constellation 
Virgo.    Near  the  head  of  Ursa  Major  are  Gremini  {Sitvfiot) ; 
under  his  body  is  Cancer,  and  under  his  feet  I.ieo.    Auriga 
and  the  star  Capella  are  said  to  be  on  the  left  of  Gemini, 
opposite  Ursa  Major ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Auriga  are  the 
horns  of  Taurus,  whose  head  is  indicated  by  a  cluster  of 
stars  (the  Hyades).    Cepheus  is  behind  Ursa  Minor,  and 
near  him  is  Cassiopeia,  the  stars  of  which  are  said  to  be 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  key :  Cassiopeia  has  her  hands 
raised  above  her  head  as  if  bewailing  the  fate  of  her 
daughter  Andromeda,  who  is  placed  below  her.    The  arms 
of  the  latter  are  extended  and  chained  (to  a  rock) ;  and 
under  her  head  is  Pegasus.    Aries  is  below  the  girdle  of 
Andromeda,  and,  as  well  as  the  claws  of  Scorpio  and  .Ihe 
girdle  of  Orion,  it  is  in  the  equator ;  the  triangle  (dikrurbv), 
is  above  Aries.    The  constellation  Pisces  is  below  the 
triangle  ;  and  Perseus  stands  with  his  hand  near  the  chair 
of  Cassiopeia.    Below  his  left  knee  are  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  names  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  are  eiven  to  the 
stars  of  the  cluster.    Aratus  observes  that  there  are  but 
six  stars  in  the  cluster ;  but  Hipparchus,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  poem,  states  that  against  a  dark  sky  seven  may  be 
seen.    Tlie  bow  of  Sagittarius  tends  towards  the  tail  of 
Scorpio.    The  Lyre,  and  the  eagle   which  carries  it,  is 
between  Perseus  and  the  head  of  the  bird  (opvic).    (Tliis 
is  the  constellation  Cygnus,  which  also  by  Manetho  and 
Rolemy  is  called  the  Bird.    The  name  Cygnus  is  first 
applied  to  it  in  a  work  on  the  constellations  which  is 
ascribed  to  Eratosthenes.)    Cygnus  extends  towards  the 
other  eagle  (Aquila),  and  near  the  head  of  Pegasus  is  the 
i-ight  hand  of  Aquarius,  which,  it  is  remarked,  rises  before 
Capricornus.    Over  the  latter  is  the  Dolphin.     All  the 
above  constellations  are  stated  to  be  between  the  zodiac 
and  the  north  pole ;  and  the  zodiacal  constellations  are 
afterwards  mentioned  in  order,  beginning  with  Cancer  and 
ending  with  Gemini.    Libra  (elsewhere  called  Zvyov)  is 
not  mentioned,  while  Scorpio  and  the  Claws  are  described 
as  if  they  formed  two  constellations. 

In  the  description  of  the  constellations  between  the 
zodiac  and  the  south  pole,  it  is  stated  that  Orion  is  placed 
obliciuely  to  Taurus,  and  that  Canis  Major  is  at  his  feet. 
Under  him  is  said  to  be  Lepus,  and  at  the  tail  of  the 
dog  is  the  head  of  the  ship  Argo.  Under  Aries  and 
Pisces,  and  above  the  river  (Eridanus),  Cetus  advances 
towards  Andromeda,  and  below  Capricornus  is  the  South- 
ern Fish.  Under  Sagittarius  is  a  circle  of  stars  (the 
Southern  Crown),  and  below  the  sting  of  Scorpio  is  the 
Altar.  Under  the  Scorpion  is  Centaurus,  while  farther 
on  is  Hydra,  having  its  head  under  Cancer,  and  its  tail 
above  Oeiitaurus;  about  the  middle  of  its  body  is  Craterus. 
and  near  the  tail  is  Coitus.  The  bright  star  Procyon  is 
under  Gemini. 

Such,  nearly,  is  the  description  given  by  Aratus  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  Ihe  constellations  arc,  in  general,  the 
same  as  those  which  are  represented  on  the  modern  globes : 
some  inconsistencies  which  exist  in  it  were  pointed  out  by 
Hipparchus,  who  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ,  and 
w^role  a  commentary  on  the  poem.  It  is  plain  that  the 
descriptions  have  been  compiled  from  observations  made 
by  persons  at  different  places,  and  probably  in  dilfercnt 
ajjes ;  for  in  one  part  of  the  work  it  is  stated  that  the 
extremity  of  Draco,  and  in  another  the  girdle  of  Cepheus, 
touches  the  horizon,  while  in  a  third  place  Bootes  is  said 
to  go  below  that  circle,  except  his  hand :  and  these  cir- 
cumstances are  quite  incompatible  with  observations  made 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  should  be  remarked  that,  in  the 
Greek  sphere,  the  stare  are  not  always  placed  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  figures  as  they  occupy 'at  present:  thus  the 
principal  star  of  Aries  is  placed  by  Hipparchus  in  the  front 
foot  of  the  animal,  while  on  the  modern  globes  it  is  placed 
in  the  head. 

Jt  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  from  the  poem  of 
Antiu  ihe  position  of  the  equinoctial  or  solAklal  po\wV&i 


in  order  to  find  the  epoch  of  the  obsemitioiison  irhich  the 
description  is  founded,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  thai  »> 
thing  satisfactory  can  be  discovered  concerning  the  subjn;t. 
It  IS  stated  in  the  poem  that  the  southern  tropic  cut>  the 
middle  of  Capricornus,  and  hence  the  equinoctial  coluic 
should  pass  through  the  middle  of  Aries  :  now,  in  the  pre- 
sumed age  of  Eudoxus,  the  first  remarkable  star  y  is 
Aries  was  nearly  at  the  point  in  wliich  the  trace  of  tt* 
ecliptic  in  the  heavens  cuts  that  of  the  equator;  andif «« 
suppose  the  extent  of  the  constellation  to  be  30  degntz. 
the  middle  point,  reckoning  from  that  star,  would  be 
nearly  at  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longitude.  The  los^ 
tude  of  that  star  is  now  about  30°,  and  hence  the  e({iiiiiuc- 
tial  colure  would  have  retrograded  as  much  as  45  tieErtes. 
which  at  the  known  rate  of  the  precession  would  talceVacc 
in  about  3200  years ;  consequently  the  epoch  would  be 
about  the  year  1400  b.c.  Or,  if  with  Ptolemy  it  is  suppou<i 
tliat  the  extent  of  the  constellation  between  the  first  stir  •• 
of  Aries  and  the  firet  star  of  Taurus  (now  i  Arieti^  is  onlr 
18  degrees,  the  mi:Id]e  point  would  be  in  the  ninth  desmr 
of  longitude,  and  the  retrogradation  would  be  39  dezri^ 
which  would  place  the  epoch  about  the  year  97D  sx- 
Nothing  however  can  be  mere  uncertain  than  concluiio::^ 
drawn  from  such  data. 

The  taste  for  ornamenting  buildings  with  sculptures  tv 
presenting  astronomical  subjects  appears  to  have  eskeJ 
in  antient  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Ea^t ;  u-; 
in  1708  a  iVagment  of  a  planisphere  was  discovered  in  'Jj: 
city.  It  has  m  its  centre  a  serpent,  probably  an  emb!<E 
of  time,  and  near  it  two  animals,  apparently  t>ears;  abcul 
the  serpent  are  the  remains  of  three  concentric  rir.^  £> 
vidcd  into  compartments  containing  figures,  among  whkj 
are  some  of  the  zodiacal  constellations. 

That  the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  sphere  is  evidc^ 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  constellations  in  the  '  Aatr:- 
nomicon '  of  Manilius :  those  of  the  zodiac,  in  paiticxi:. 
are  given  in  the  verses  '  Aurato  princejis  aries  in  m'Ik: 
fulgens,'  &c :  and  the  poem  contains  a  detailed  aceC'S- 
of  their  astrological  dispositions  and  qualities.    The  t^ehc 
signs  are  divided  into  masculine  and  feminine  altenaicT. 
and  are  appropriated  to  different  deities  ;  there  ii  imi 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts,  which  arc  £si;- 
nated  Athla,  or  labours,  and  relate  to  the  occupatio  or 
professions  of  men  (lib.  iii.,  v.  93).     Four  constelhbis. 
comprehending  a  space  equal  to  one-third  of  the  circoi- 
ference  of  the  zodiac,  are  said  to  constitute  a  trigon:  tbet 
a  tetragon,  and  so  on ;  and  there  are  four  tngons  aris:^ 
from  the  different  constellations,  which  may  coincide  irl'i 
the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  supposed  to  le  i::- 
scribed  in  the  zodiac  :  the  like  is  to  be  understood  niih 
respect  to  the  tetragon,  hexagon,  &c.     Each  sign  of  th-; 
zodiac  is  supposed,  in  the  poem,  to  i^ive  a  certain  nunibi: 
of  years  to. the  life  of  a  man  ;  and  his  profession  or  foituni: 
is  imagined  to  depend  on  the  particular  sign  which  is  ris- 
ing at  his  birth,  according  to  the  qualities  or  uses  ol  *'^-t 
animal  by  whicli  the  sign  is  distinguished  (lib.  iv.,  v.  1C2 . 
It  is  also  asserted  that  the  characters  of  men  depwJ  i' 
the  qualities  of  the  extra-zodiacal    constellations:  :£>:: 
persons  born  when  the  ship  Argo  rises  are  said  to  inxoise 
seamen  or  to  have  an  interest  in  naval  affairs  ,[lib.  >~  >■ 
39). 

Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Manilius,  has  given,  froa  a 
manuscript  of  Aben-Ezra,  a  description  of  three  piu!'.i- 
spheres,  of  which  one  is  supposed  to  have  related  to  \'i.i 
astronomy  of  the  antient  Persians,  and  another  to  that  c: 
the  Hindus :  the  third  is  supposed  to  be  either  Eg\-p'ii' 
or  Greek.  The  significations  of  the  figures  in  the  iViaa- 
sphere  are  very  uncertain,  but  among  those  which  haw 
been  recognised  are  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  IVIinor,  and  i 
winged  horse,  besides  Virgo,  Leo,  and  Taurus.  The  fi:;ure> 
of  men  and  women  arc  without  designations,  but  Ginwr.*^ 
the  former  is  one  on  a  throne,  which  is  thought  to  re;>n- 
sent  Cepheus,  and  one  in  a  kneeling  posture,  whioh  luav  U* 
Hercules :  of  the  latter,  there  is  one  which  is  presumc'J :» 
represent  Cassiopeia  or  Andromeda.  A  figure  of  a  &h:])  is 
also  distinguished.  It  is  asscited  in  the  *Zcnd-Aveata'i.<t 
work  of  uncertain  antiquity,  and  ascribed,  erroneously,  tu 
Zoroaster)  that  the  antient  Pei-aans  divided  the  zodiac 
into  twenty-eight  constellations,  or  houses  of  tlie  moon, 
and  also  into  twelve  signs :  to  these  last  arc  as^icniil 
names  whicli  cone.spond  to  those  at  present  given  to  the 
constellations  in  that  region  of  tlic  heavens ;  and  the 
\cV9AVftt  <i«]&ftd.t.Vv«  Hyades  (.in  Taurus)  u  described  aiabuU 
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vrUh  gilt  horns.  The  division  of  Ihc  zodiac  into  twenty- 
ei^ht  lunar  man»ons  prevailed  also  among  the  Arabian 
astronomers  in  or  before  the  ninth  century.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Alfragan,  who  states  (Elementa  Astron.,  a.d. 
8J)0)  that  the  first  was  called  Xartan,  and  that  it  com- 
menced near  the  three  principal  stars  in  Aries. 

The  Hindu  zodiac,  which  is  described  in  the  'Philoso- 
phical Transactions '  for  1772,  consists  of  twelve  figures 
disposed  on  the  four  sides  of  a  square.  In  this  the  place 
of  Gemini  is  occupied  by  a  figure  of  a  man  apparently 
with  a  shield  on  each  arm ;  v  irgo  is  represented  by  a 
female  figure  naked  and  seated ;  Libra  is  represented  by  a 
pair  of  scales  similar  to  those  in  common  use  at  present; 
and  in  place  of  Capricornus  are  figures  of  a  ram  and  a 
fish,  which  are  close  together,  but  do  not,  as  in  the  mo- 
dem sphere,  constitute  one  body.  A  globular  vessel  rc- 
{>resents  Aquarius ;  and  for  Pisces,  one  fish  only  is  de- 
ineated.  The  figure  in  the  place  of  Scorpio  cannot  be 
made  out.  This  remarkable  monument  was  "discovered  in 
the  ceiling  of  a  choultry  or  pagoda  at  Verdapettah,  in 
Madura ;  and  the  separation  of  the  figures  in  Capricornus 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  such  a  disposition  preceded  in 
order  of  time  tnat  of  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  in  one. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches'  there 
is  given,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  a  paper  containing  a  de- 
scription, from  the  Sanscrit  of  Sripeti,  of  an  antient  zodiac, 
which  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  of  30  degrees,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  si^ns.  The  ram,  the  bull,  the 
crab,  the  lion,  and  the  scorpion  are  said  to  have  the  figures 
of  those  animals,  and  in  the  plate  which  accompanies  the 
memoir  the  entire  figure  of  the  bull  is  given :  the  twins 
consist  of  a  male  and  a  female  figure,  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion, the  woman  is  said  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument, 
while  the  man  holds  a  club,  but  the  figures  are  not  so  re- 
presented in  the  plate.  Virgo  is  represented  by  a  woman 
in  a  boat ;  in  one  hand  she  holds  a  tamp,  and  in  the  other 
a  blade  of  corn.  Libm  is  represented  by  scales,  which  are 
held  by  a  man  who  appears  to  be  placing  a  weight  in  one 
of  them.  Sagittariusls  the  figure  of  an  archer,  whose  legs 
are  like  those  of  a  horse.  Capricornus  is  the  figure  of  a 
gazelle.  Aquarius  is  represented  by  a  man  pouring  water 
from  a  vessel  which  he  carries  on  his  shoulders ;  and 
lastly,  Pisces  consists  of  two  fishes,  the  head  of  one  being 
turned  towards  the  tail  of  the  other.  The  zodiac  is  also 
divided  into  twenty-seven  parts,  constituting  the  mansions 
of  the  moon :  these  are  not  represented  in  the  plate,  but 
their  names,  as  well  as  those  of  the  twelve  signs,  are  given. 
The  age  in  which  Sripeti  lived  is  unknown. 

The  zodiacs  of  India  and  of  antient  Persia  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  Egyptians ;  for  although  all  of  them  differ  from 
one  another  m  the  details,  the  points  of  coincidence  are 
too  numerous  to  be  accidental,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  primitive  sphere  was  altered  in  the 
countries  eastward  of  Egypt  and  Cnaldsea,  as  it  was  by  the 
people  of  Europe.  On  the  subject  of  the  Indian  zodiac 
the  reader  may  consult  Bohlen,  'Das  Alte  Indien,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  2i)%  &c.,  and  the  references  in  the  notes. 

The  representations  of  the  heavens  which  have  been 
found  among  the  people  of  northern  India,  China,  and 
Japan  correspond  to  those  which  were  in  use  in  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  in  the  zodiac  being  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
v.-hich  are  called  mansions  of  the  sun,  and  also  into  twenty- 
eight  parts ;  but,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  the  Chinese  at  one  time  gave  to  these  the 
names  of  the  seven  planets,  each  of  which  was  repeated 
four  times.  In  the  antient  Chinese  histories  mention  is 
frequently  made  of  machines  exhibiting  the  apparent 
movements  of  the  heavens ;  and  PAre  Mailla  has  given  a 
plate  representing  a  sphere  which  is  supposed,  though 
without  suflicient  reason,  to  hdve  been  executed  about  the 
year  2285  ii.c.  From  those  histories  it  appears  that  the 
Chinese  were,  at  a  time  long  subsequent  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  ara,  instmcted  in  astronomy 
by  a  people  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  they  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  Persians  and  Arabians  in  the  division  of  the 
zodiac.  A  table  of  the  twenty-eight  constellations  into 
which  the  Chinese  have  divided  the  zodiac,  with  their 
names  and  the  extent  which  each  occupies,  is  given  in 
Delambrcs  ♦  Hisloirc  de  I'Astronomie '  (torn,  i.,  p.  3P0), 
froi9  the  work  of  PCre  Souciet   entitled  'Observations 


Matbl^roatiques,  Astronomiques,'  &c..  1729 ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  first,  which  is  named  Pi\  commenced,  in  1683,  with 
the  fourth  degree  of  Aries..  Delambre  has  also  given  a 
table  of  the  twelve  constellations ;  and  from  the  records  of 
the  eclipses  which  the  Chinese  have  observed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  place  of  the  sun  has  always  been  referred  by  that 
people  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  From  a  very' early 
period  they  made  their  year  commence  when  the  sun  is 
near  the  winter  solstice,  and  they  designated  that  part  of 
the  zodiac  the  resurrection  of  the  spring,  or  of  the  year. 
The  rat,  the  bull,  the  leopard,  the  hare,  the  dragon,  the 
serpent,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  ape,  the  hen,  the  dog,, 
and  the  hog  are  names  supposed  to  be  given,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  to  the  zodiacal  signs ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  applied  to  the  twelve  years  of  a 
cycle  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  East,  or  to  the  twelve 
hours  Into  which,  in  those  countries,  the  day  is  divided. 

The  extra-zodiacal  stars  are  distributed  in  constellations, 
which  are  distinguished  in  general  by  the  names  of  the 
emperor  and  his  ministers  or  courtiers ;  but  that  which  in 
Europe  is  designated  Ursa  Major  is  represented  by  a  vessel 
for  measuring  com ;  the  four  stars  of  the  quadrilateral 
,  figure  forming  the  body  and  the  others  the  handle.  Biot 
relates,  from  information  communicated  by  M.  Remusat, 
that  in  the  Chinese  sphere  the  constellation  which  corre- 
sponds to  Orion  is  designated  by  a  name  signifying  a 
conqueror. 

Tnat  a  few  coincidences  shonld  exist  among  the  names 
given  by  different  people  to  the  groups  of  stars  in  the 
heavens  mav  be  conceived  without  supposing  that  any  of 
the  people  Borrowed  from  one  another :  it  may  therelbre 
be  considered  as  purely  accidental  that  the  Iroquois  called 
the  stars  of  Ursa  Major  by  a  name  which  in  their  lan- 
guage signifies  a  bear  (Lafitteaiu  Mantrs  des  Sauvages, 
torn,  ii.),  and  that  the  people  living  about  the  Amazon 
designated  the  stars  in  the  head  of  Taurus  by  a  word  signi- 
fying a  bull  (Condamine,  Mimoires  de  I'Academie  des 
Sciences,  1745).  But  it  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  de- 
duced as  a  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  descent  of 
the  antient  Mexicans  from  the  people  of  Asia,  that  the 
former  should  have  executed  sculptured  representations  of 
their  calendar,  and  placed  them  as  ornamental  objects  in 
their  religious  edifices.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
Toltecans  and  Azteks  made  the  year  consist  of  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  to  which  they  added  five  com- 
plementary days,  introducing  a  period  of  thirteen  days  at 
the  end  of  fifty-two  years  in  order  to  complete  the  cycle  ; 
and  this  division  of  the  year  is  represented  in  a  chronolo- 
gical table  executed  by  the  latter  people.  (Carreri,  Giro 
del  Mundo.)  Among  the  niins  of  ralenka  have  been 
found  sculptured  figures  of  serpents,  which  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the  Ophite  worship  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  seat  of  the  Toltecans ;  and  at 
the  same  place  has  been  found  a  piece  of  sculpture,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  planisphere,  on  which  are  eighteen  com- 
partments representing  months,  which  are  disposed  three 
together  in  the  interior  of  a  ring  ornamented  with"  hiero- 
glyphical  figures.  In  1790  there  was  discovered,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  among  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Mexitili,  a  block  of  porphjTy,  on  which  are  described 
symbolical  figiires,  apparently  constituting  a  planisphere 
or  a  chronological  table,  in  w-hich  the  several  days  of  the 
year  are  distinguished  by  particular  names  and  objects, 
and  a  few  of  them  are  stated  to  correspond  nearly  to  the 
signs  on  the  Chinese  planispheres.  M.  de  Humboldt  re- 
marks (^Researches,  &c.)  that  the  name  of  the  first  day  is 
also  the  name  of  water,  and  that  the  symbol  of  the  day 
consists  of  undulating  lines  resembling  those  which  indi- 
cate Aquarius  in  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  zodiacs. 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT,  a  luminous  appearance  seen  at 
certain  times  after  sunrise  and  before  sunset,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  nebulosity 
about  the  sun,  if  indeed  it  do  not  arise  from  the  denser 
parts  of  that  medium  which  [Comet]  is  more  than  conjec- 
tured to  occupy  the  spaces  in  which  the  bodies  of  our 
system  move. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  comet  of  this  year  (March, 
1843)  was  visible  in  lower  latitudes,  its  tail  only  appearing 
(except  for  a  very  short  time)  above  the  horizon  in  Eng- 
land, some  persons  contended  that  this  tail  was  only  the 
zodiacal  light.  This  produced  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
i  Herschel  to  the  'Times'  newspaper,  in  which  a  dcscnp- 
!  tion  of  that  light  was  given.    Wc  have  b<iCw<i  <rKS5«»a«A. 
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our  opinion  that  celestial  phenomena  should  be  described 
in  the  words  of  those  who  are  observers  themselves.  We 
therefore  subjoin  tlie  following?  extract  from  the  letter  in 
question  : — '  The  zodiacal  light,  as  its  name  imports,  in- 
variably appears  in  the  zodiac,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
in  the  plane  of  the  suns  equator,  which  is  V""  inclined  to 
the  zodiac,  and  which  plane,  seen  from  the  sun,  intersects 
the  ecliptic  in  longitude  78'  and  258°,  or  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  equinoxial  points.  In  consequence  it  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  at,  or  a  little  alter,  the  equinoxes, 
after  sunset  at  the  spring,  and  before  sunrise  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  not  only  because  the  direction  of  its  apparent 
axis  lies  at  those  times  more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  but  also  because  at  those  epochs  we  are  approach- 
ing the  situation  when  it  is  seen  most  completely  in 
section. 

'  At  the  vernal  equinox  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal 
light  is  that  of  a  pretty  broad  pymmidal,  or  rather  lenti- 
cular, body  of  light,  which  begins  to  be  visible  as  soon  as 
the  twiliglit  decays.  It  is  very  bright  at  its  lower  or 
broader  part  near  the  horizon,  and  (if  there  be  broken 
clouds  abouV;  olten  appears  like  the  glow  of  a  distant  con- 
flagration, or  of  the  nsmg  moon,  only  less  red ;  giving  rise, 
in  short,  to  amorphous  masses  of  light,  such  as  have  been 
noticed  by  one  of  your  correspondents  as  possiblv  apper- 
taining to  the  comet.  At  higher  altitudes  its  light  fades 
gi'adualiy,  and  is  seldom  traceable  much  beyond  tlie 
Pleiades,  which  it  usually  however  attains  and  involves ; 
and  (what  is  most  to  my  present  purpose;  its  axis  at  the 
vernal  equinox  is  always  inclined  (to  the  northward  of 
the  equator)  at  an  angle  of  between  G(y  and  70"  to  the 
horizon;  and  it  is  most  luminous  at  its  base,  resting  on  the 
horizon,  where  also  it  is  broadest,  occupying,  in  fact,  an 
angular  breadth  of  somewhere  about  10"  or  12°  in  ortlinary 
clear  weather.' 

ZOifeA.     [Br-vnchiopoda,  p.  339.] 

ZOEGA,  GEORG,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  a 
Lutheran  clerg}-man  of  Jutland,  said  to  have  been  of 
Italian  descent,  and  was  bom  2r)th  December,  1755,  at  the 
village  of  Dahlen  in  the  county  of  Schackenburg  and  the 
diocese  of  Ripen,  where  his  father  was  then  minister, 
although  he  soon  alter  removed  to  the  parish  of  Mcegel- 
tondem,  near  the  town  of  Tondern  in  the  same  county. 
After  having  been  carefully  educated  at  home,  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  Zocga  was  sent,  in  1772,  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  Altona,  whence  the  next  year  he  proceeded  to 
the  university  of  Gijttingen.  On  finishing  his  academic 
course,  in  1770,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  throujrh  Gormany  and 
Switzerland,  which  he  was  eventually  led  to  extend  to 
Italy,  and  he  did  nut  return  to  his  native  country  till  he 
ha<l  visited  both  Venice  and  Rome.  He  then  passed  a 
winter  at  the  university  of  Leipzig;  after  returning  home 
from  which  he  spent  some  time  in  llie  office  of  a  i)rothcr 
of  his  lather,  who  held  a  post  under  the  government  at 
Copenliagen ;  but  at  last,  in  October,  1778,  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  a  family  tutor  in  the  little  town  of  Kierle- 
niinde,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  isle  of  Fiinen.  After  a 
few  months  however  he  was  otfercd  the  appointment  of  tra- 
velling tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  who  proposed  to  make 
the  tour  of  Germany.  Italy,  France,  and  England;  this 
scheme  exactly  suited  the  taste  of  Zocga,  who  wa.s  already 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  After  a  year's  re^il- 
dence  with  his  pupil  at  Giittingen,  where  he  renewed  iiis 
intimacy  with  his  old  professor  Ileyne,  with  whom  lie  hiid 
been  always  a  favourite,  they  set  ovit  together  in  March. 
17H<.),  and  after  having  visited  Oassel  and  Frankfort,  and 
tni versed  Hesse,  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  liavaria,  went 
down  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  and  thence  crossed  the  Tyi-ol 
and  (-arinthia  to  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  throngli 
Loinbardy  and  Tuscany  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
Na])les.  Returning  to  Rome,  they  spent  two  months  more 
in  that  city;  and  then,  in  May,  1781,  were  about  to  take 
their  departure,  by  the  way  of  Slilan  and  Turin,  for  Fiance, 
uhen  iin  unexpected  death  suddenly  recalled  them  toDen- 
inarlv.  Soon  alter  his  return  home  Zoiiga  was  introduced 
to  tlie  Danish  minister  Giildbcrg,  who,  struck  with  his 
niciit,  aiipoiiited  him  to  make  a  numismatic  tour  at  the 
charge  of  the  king  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Ujion  this  en- 
terprise 111!  set  out  in  April,  1782:  and  after  spending  mx 
moiillis  in  the  Inipcriid  Museum  at\'ienna,  he  arrived  once 
Nioiv  id  Jiomc.  in  .January,  17S;J.  From  this  dale  Italy, 
:tini  chiefly  liomv,  (ontiiiucil,  with  the  txcepViou  oli  ».  hWv 


visit  which  he  made  to  Paris  in  17*^  io  be  the  residrcc 
of  Zoega  to  the  end  of  his  life.     The  sudden  dciitli  ...  '::., 
patron  Guldberg,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  whl ;:  .-. 
was  at  Paris,  in  May,  17&4,  reduced  him  fur  a  timt- 
great  straits;   and  his  difficulties  were   made  th«  r.-i 
serious  by  his  having  some  time  before  both  L-landi:>:i:? 
married  a  youiijg  Italian  lady,  Maria  Pietruccioli,  thi;  l^aJ- 
tiful  but  penniless  daughter  of  a  painter,  and  L-eci^zc . 
convert  to  popery.    He  had  however  on  the  intn>iIi;V'..  r 
of  the  Austrian  pa^al  nuncio  Garampi,  whose  acriuaii'^Tn  r 
he  had  made  at  V  ienna,  been  received  with  distiiieuiiiiLi: 
favour  by  the  celebrated  Stefano  Borgia,  then  secreX'^  ic 
the  Propaganda  College,  afterwaids  cardinal ;  and  hr  x-a. 
through  Borgia's  interest,  received  from  the  popt-Theiji- 
X)ointment  of  interpreter  of  modem  languages  to  thr  I^i.- 
paganda  College.    He  now  engaged  in  the  preparatio- u." 
a  critical  catalogue  of  the  series  of  Egyptian  coins  ^j:;!! 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  mostly  as  contained  in  tin:  :;.':.     ' 
museum  of  Borgia  at'Velletri,  which  was  at  last  puhl'-hrj 
in  4to.  at  Rome,  in  17H7,  with  the  title  of '  Numi  .iii;!.,    i 
Impeiatorii  prostantes  in  Musco  Borgiano  Velitri*.  aujdi-i    I 
praeterea  quotquot  reliqiia  hujus  classis    numisniaii  c    I 
variis  museis  atque  libns  colhgere  obliirit.'     Tli:«  v,  i    / 
attracted  great  attention,  and  soon  made  the  nun?  ..'    ' 
Zoega  known  throup^hout  Europe.      It  was  fuljo^vcil  :.    I 
his  greatest  work,  his  treatise  on  Obelisks,  prepared  at  :f.r    ' 
desire  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  the  printing  of  which,  ai»tt.t 
had  been  going  on  for  five  years,  was  at  last  completoi  r 
17(i7.     But  after  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  m  nur 
yc.irs,  which  pressed  the  more  heavily  upon  Zcifga  i-u»-  ^ 
much  as  he  had  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  err 
other  distractions  and  vexations,  straitened  circunuitncn 
frequent  attacks  of  illness,  the  still  worse  health  oi  Li 
wife,  and  the  death  of  many  of  his  chiliiren,  eight  of  nb:; 
out  of  eleven,  he  is  stated  to  have  lost  in  eighteen  yeii 
the  publication  of  the  work  was  for   a    time  ^m^t-fi 
by  the  hurricane  of  the  French   revolution,  which  !.i; 
already  swept  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  tlie  btgir::-.^ 
of  17Sfe  enveloped  Rome,  throwing  down  or  scKt.u- 
pope  and  cardinals,  wresting  from  the  libraries  and  x<- 
seums  many  of  their  most  precious  treasures,  ttn.'id- 
ing  in  short  to  break  up  the  whole  system  of  tlias  .i 
which  the  great  archseologist  lived  and  moved  unlL- 
his  being.      At   firet    Zocga  thought    of    taking  Ji:*. 
as  his  patron  Cardinal  Borgia  had  done  ;    but.  maiDlv.  >'.  a 

firobable,  from  irresolution,  he  remained  till  the  fttit:. 
iberatiiig  army,  as  it  called  itself,  made  its  entiy ;  ut 
then,  caught  for  the  moment  by  the  prevailing  contapit. 
he  joined  In  hailing  what  seemed  to  his  excited  ii:i>^iL^- 
lion,  and  that  of  many  others,  the  resurrection  of  o!J"  K  • 
man  freedom.  But  this  enthusiasm  did  not  ]a>t  (.'.' 
alter  a  few  months  he  is  found  in  his  letters  exprei«ir.3  U- 
repentant  regret  for  having  ever  for  an  instant  appioai-ho'. 
what  he  calls  the  popular  volcano.  Meanwhile  he  h... 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  estai;.'i!>hr J  11  - 
man  National  Institute,  with  the  other  most  tr.:in-.i' 
of  the  Italian  men  of  lettei-s;  and  he  alterwafds  :.-: 
several  learned  discourees  before  this  body.  At  inat.  ii 
18(X),  after  the  return  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Borgia  '.»!:■■ 
the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  the  treatise  on  Obelisks  api>e£:ri 
in  a  magnificent  folio  volume,  bearing  the  date  of  17:7. 
and  Ihe  title  of  'De  Origine  el  Usu  Obeliscorum ;  aJ  1*;i:cj 
Sexlum  Pontiticem  Maximum,  auctore  Georeio  Zotis." 
A  thousand  copies  were  printed.  This  in  a  v  probably"  ir 
considered  as  the  earliest  modern  work  i;poii  tlu-  m.I^i  '. 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  which  still  retains  any  value,  r.-. . 
as  the  proper  foundation  and  comniencenuMit  v.f  a']  :nr 
sound  investigation  which  that  depai-tmenf  tif  arcli;i.'...i-j 
has  yet  received.  Zoega  now,  broken  down  by  iiii:ru;::.- j 
though  as  yet  only  in  his  forty-finii  year.  anJ  Ja*;::; 
secured  no  provision  for  his  lainily,  began  to  tiiiti  hi-  i--? 
to  his  native  country ;  and  with  his  great  rei'iita';>i-  .'■■. 
found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  fVom  the  kin>:  ni' Iv 
mark  an  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  tlic  iiiji\e/.-". 
of  Kiel.  This  arrangement  was  made  in  the  hcginni:'.:  /• 
18()2;  but  in  fact  he  could  not  bring  hinisi-lf  \ct  !t;,»i. 
Rome,  and  at  last,  in  1804,  alter  he  had  re{K-at/'.i> 
obtained  leave  to  postpone  his  departure  mi  vair  .« 
;  grounds,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  where  he  wb».  \\\:\ 
I  the  title  of  professor  and  the  same  .idvantagc-s  whieli  I.-. 
I  would  have  had  at  Kiel,  retaining  at  the  aamc  Wtm  ''--^ 
'  appointment  of  agent  to  liis  Danish  majesty,  wliich  lie  hiil 
^^\\v;\*\  "[v^^oTOft  -^^-AT^  y?a1.    His  salaiy  altogether  i«  *\i'\.i 
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to  have  amounted  to  900  crowns ;  but  then  it  was  paid  in 
paper,  and  the  Danish  paper-money  at  this  time,  and  still 
more  at  a  later  date,  was  much  depreciated.    Zoega's  next 
work  was  a  catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Boi^a :  '  Catalogus  Codicum  Copticorum  Manu 
Scriptoriim  qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitns  adservantur ; 
auctoreGeor^o  Zocga,  Dano,  Equite  Aurato  ordinis  Dano- 
brogici,  fol.,  Roma;,  Typis  Sacrs  Congregationis  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide.'    The  whole  of  this  work,  with  the  excep-' 
tion  only  of  three  pages  of  corrigenda,  was  printed  in  1H03, 
but  tlie 'sudden  death  of  Cardinal  Borgia,  which  took  place 
at  Lyon  in  the  end  of  1804,  and  the  embarrassment  into 
which  Zocga  was  thrown  bv  that  event,  which  inTolved 
him  in  a  law-suit  with  the  heirs  of  the  cardinal  and  the 
•-     Propaganda  College  about  the  expenses  of  carrying  the 
■     book  through  the  press,  prevented  it  from  being  published 
~     till  1810,  after  his  decease,  when  the  case  was  decided  in 
~     favour  of  his  children.    Meanwhile  he  had  commenced,  in 
conjunction  with  Piranesi  and  the  engraver  Piroli,  an 
'      account  of  the  antiqiie  bas-reliefs  existing  at  Rome—'  Bas- 

-  .■sirilievi  Antichi  di  Roma,"  the  first  4to.  volume  of  which, 
-■     published  in  numbers,  was  completed  in  May,  1808;  a 

'     »econd  volume  was  carried  on  for  some  numbers  by  Zoega. 

-  without  the  assistance  of  Piranesi,  but  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1809.  Eight  days  after  his  death  the  announcement  was 
received  by  his  family  of  his  having  been  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Denmark  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog.  A 
Crcrman  translation  of  his  last  work,  in  two  vols,  small 
folio  (.one  of  letter-press,  one  of  plates),  was  published  at 

.     Giessen  in  1811-12,  by  F.  G.  WeU-kcr,  then   professor  of 

Greek  in  the  university  there,  with  the  title  of '  Die  Antiken 

Bas-relicfe  von  Rom.   In  den  originalkupferstichen  vonTo- 

c     maso  Piroli  in  Rom,  mit  den  Erkiiiningcn  von  Georg  Zocga. 

:.    Uebersezt,  und  mit  Ammcrkungen  bcgleitet.  von  F.  Gr. 

.  .    Welcker,"  &c.     In  1817  Wclcker  published  an  8vo.  volume 

z.    of  detached  dissertations  by  Zooi;a :  and  in  1819  a  collec- 

j:   lion  of  his  Letters,  in  2  vols.,  in  German,  witii  a  memoir 

T,    cf.  his  Life.    There  is  a  very  long  notice  of  Zoega,  by  M. 

_:r  Ciuigniaut,  in   the  Biographic  Universelle,  vol.  lii.,  pp. 

.-j;  388-408,  from  which,  and  from  his  works,  the  facts  in  the 

.-   pi-cceding  abstract  have  been  taken.    The  work  on '  Egyp- 

:.-  tian  Antiquities'  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 

•".  ledge'  contains  a  notice  of  the  contents  of  Zoiiga's  work 

':  on  Obelisks  and  his  labours  on  the  hieroglyphics.    Besides 

_^;  his  exact  and  extensive  learning  in  every  bnmch  of  archa;- 

~".    ology,  including  Egyptian  as  well  as  Greek  and  Roman 

"j;^' antiquities,  Zocga  is' held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his 

,  sagacity  and  judgment,  the  purity  of  his  taste,  and  the 
~S-  truth  with  which  he  had  seized  the  spirit  of  antient  ait. 

ZO'FFANY,  JOHANN,  R.A.,  a  very  distinguished 

~.'.  painter  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lie 
.  ~ '  was  by  descent  a  Bohemian,  but  his  father,  who  was  an 

^  architect,  had  settled  in  Germany.  Johann  ZofTany  was 
-.'  bom,  according  to  Fiorillo,  at  Regensburg  in  Bavaria,  or, 
__!"  according  to  another  account,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
■~",'.  in  1735 :  the  latter  probably  is  the  correct  account.  Young 

'  Zofi'any  was  sent  early  by  his  lather  to  Italy,  where  he 
... ;  studied  some  years :  alter  his  return  to  Germany  he  prac- 
~~^   tiscd  some  time  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter  at 

'  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  from  which  place  he  came  to  England 

.;   a  few  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy, 

-  '!   for  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  members,  in  1708.    In 
.;  England  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Ganick  became  valuable 

""'.    natrons  to  him,  and  his  first  pictures  which  attracted  notice 
■~      in  JjOndon  were  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Bariymore  and 
~~;    some  theatrical  portraits.  He  painted  Garrick  in  Sir  John 
Bute,  and   as  Abel  Drugger  in  Ben   Jonson's  'Alchy- 
^■.   mist;'   Foote,  as  Sturgeon,  in  the   'Mayor  of  Garret;' 
Weston  and  Foote  in  Dr.  Last;    and   Garrick  in  the 
;    *  Farmers  Return,'  in  which  the  character  and  drawing 
'    ai-e  very  good ;  the  colouring  is  less  successful. 
^  ■        In  1771  Zofi'any  painted  the  royal  family  <m  a  large  can- 
*"     vas,  Ut  tlie  number  of  ten  portraits,  which  has  been  scraped 
~.     in  mezzotinto  by  Earlom.    He  painted  likewise  two  scpa- 
■**     rate  portraits  of  George  III.  and  his  uiiecn,  which  were 
^     scraped  in  mezzotinto  by  Houston.     Shortly  after  this 
time  he  revisited  Italy,  and  took  a  recommendation  from 
George  III.  to  the  ftraiul-Duke  of  Tu!>cany  at  Florence, 
where  he  painted  an  interior  view  of  the  Florentine  picture- 
gallery,  which  was  purchased  by  George  III.     In  1//4  he 
painted  a  clever  picuire  of  the  '  Life-school'  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  whicn  he  introduced  two  naked  models  and 
P.  C,  No.  1790. 


thirty-«ix  portraits ;  it  has  been  engraved  in  mezzotinto  by 
Earlom.  In  1781  or  1782  Zoffany  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  lived  some  years  at  Lucknow,  where  he  met  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  he  painted  three  of  his  best  works 
there,  all  of  which  have  been  well  engraved  in  mezzotinto 
by  Earlom.  One  is  the  Embassy  of  Ilyderbeck  to  Cal- 
cutta, who  was  sent  by  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to  Loi-d  Com- 
wallis ;  he  went  with  a  numerous  retinue  by  Patna  to 
Calcutta:  the  picture  is  a  lii-h  display  of  Indian  costume, 
and  contains,  besides  about  100  fisrures,  several  elephants 
and  horses ;  the  Rccnc  is  placed  in  Patna.  The  others  are 
an  Indian  Ticrer-IIunt ;  and,  as  a  cnin])anion  to  the  Em- 
bassy, a  Cock-tiglil,  at  which  there  are  many  spectators. 

Zoffany  returned  to  Loinlon,  about  1790,  with  a  large 
fortune,  and  died  at  Kew,  in  1810. 

(Fiorillo,  Gexchichte  der  Mnhltfrpy,  &c. ;    Pilkington, 
Dictionary  of  Painters.') 

ZO'ILl^  (ZwiXoc),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
is  called  by  some  a  native  of  Ephesus  (Scholiast  ad  Horn. 
Iliad.,  V.  7.),  though  the  majority  of  antients  describe  him 
as  a  native  of  Amphipolis  on  tlie  Strymon,  whence  Hera- 
clides  Ponticus  calls  him  a  Thracian.  (>^Iian,  VnT.  IIi»t., 
xi.  10 ;  Suidas ;  Heraclid.  Pont.,  Allegortae  Homeric,  p. 
427.)  i^ilian  describes  Zoilus  as  a  pupil  of  Polycrates, 
who  wrote  an  accusation  of  Socrates,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  about  b.c.  390.  Vitruvius  {Praefut.,  lib.  vii.\  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Pliil- 
adclphus,  B.C.  283-247.  Suidas  ks.  v.'\vahnivt\^^  states 
that  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  was  a  pupil  of  Zoilus,  and 
we  know  that  this  Anaximenes  must  have  lived  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tliese  difterent 
statements  of  the  age  at  which  Zoilus  lived  do  not  allow 
us  to  draw  any  more  definite  conclusion  than  that  he  must 
have  lived  during  the  period  that  followed  the  death  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  that  is,  alter  b.c.  33G,  for  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a  history  which  came  down  to  th<?  death  of 
that  king.  Some  modern  scholars  have  had  redourse  to 
the  usual  (!X])edient  in  such  cases,  namely,  to  suppose  that 
there  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Zoilus — the  one  a 
grammarian  who  attacked  Homer,  and  the  other  a  rhe- 
torician, though  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  Zoilus  is  mentioned  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  all 
refer  to  the  same  pei-son.  We  have  thus  no  alternative 
except  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  antients  fixed  the 
date  of  Zoilus  incorrectly.  From  Heraclides  Ponticus  it 
appears  that  Zoilus  was  originally  a  slave,  but  he  after- 
wards acquired  great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician.  He  was 
notorious  for  the  bittemests  and  severity  of  his  attacks, 
whence  he  was  nicknamed  '  the  rhetorical  dog'  fri'-wv  pif 
ri)(Uic(V).  He  attacked  Homer  for  introducing  fabulous  and 
incredible  stories  in  his  poems,  and  ako  Plato  and  Iso- 
cratcii.  (Scholiast  «rf  Houi.  Iliad.,  v.  7,  20,  &c. ;  Longinus, 
IJe  iinbliin.,  ix.  14  ;  Scholiast  ad  Plat.  Hipparch.,  p^  240 ; 
Dionys.  Hal.,  Dnnonlh.,  H  ;  Isarun,  20.)  For  this  reason 
his  name  appears  to  have  become  proverbial  for  a  de- 
tractor in  general.  (Ovid.  Rftned.  Amor.,  3(;6.)  But  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  '  Epist.  ad  Pomp.,  c.  1)  gives  him 
tl'ie  honourable  testimony  of  having  attacked  no  one  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  what  he  considei-ed  the  truth,  and  he 
places  him  by  the  side  of  Aristotle  and  other  gr(!at  men. 
The  story  of  his  having  been  ill-used  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  for  having  censured  Homer,  and  of  his  miserable 
death,  of  which  three  traditions  are  enumerated  by  Vitru- 
vius, is  probably  a  mere  fable  ;  and  the  account  of  Suidas, 
that  he  was  killed  at  Olympia  by  the  assembled  Greeks  for 
his  hostility  towards  Homer,  deserves  just  as  little  credit, 
nie  following  works  of  Zoilus  are  mentioned  by  Suidas 
and  othci-s :  1 ,  a  work  in  nine  books  against  the  poetry  of 
Homer  (Suida.s ;  Dionys.  Hal.,  Isueus,  20) ;  2,  an  oration 
against  Homer,  ^6yo(  'Ofiiipov  (Suidas) ;  3,  an  historical 
w-ork  in  three  books,  beginning  with  the  theogony  and 
ending  with  the  death  ot''  Philip  of  Macedonia  (Suidas) ; 
4,  a  work  on  Amphipolis  (Suidas) ;  5,  an  encomium  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Tenedos  (Strabo.  vi.,  p.  271; ;  and  0.  a  work 
on  the  figures  of  speech,  of  which  a  fragment  is  still  ex- 
tant (Phoebammon,  De  Figuris,  p.  u88,  ed.  Aldus ;  conip. 
Quintilian,  ix.  1,  $  14). 

( Fabricius,  liiblioth.  Graec,  i.,  p.  560,  &c. ;  Wolf,  Pro-       , 
Ic^ijui.  ad  Homer.,  p.  192 ;  Vossius,  De  Hist.  Graecis,  p. 
190,  &c.,  cd.  Westermann.t 
ZOLLIKOFER,  GEORG  .T0ACHlU,«tvt^1'Csv't%w&.- 
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lAiid.  Hi  j  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  fatlicr,  a 
distinguished  and  much  respected  lawyer ;  and  alter 
having  for  some  time  attended  the  pubhc  school  of  his 
native  place,  young  Zollikofer  was  sent  to  the  gymmisia  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  and  of  Bremen.  Wlien  lie  liad 
completed  his  preparatory  courses,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  cliiefly  theology,  but 
devoted  also  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  antients,  of 
philosophy,  and  belles-lettres.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Switzerland,  he  was  appointed,  in  1734,  pastor  at  Murten 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long. 
Alter  having  successively  been  removed  to  Monstein  and 
Isenburg,  he  was  invited,  in  1738,  to  the  office  of  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  (Calvinistic)  congregation  at  Leipzig.  In 
this  place  he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  23th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1788,  although  several  very  honourable  offers  were 
made  to  him.  His  position  at  l^ipzig  was  particulaily 
favourable,  for  his  congregation  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened in  Germany,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  distin- 
guished professors  of  the  university  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  development  of  his  talent  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He 
also  exerted  a  very  beneficial  influence  not  only  upon  his 
congregation,  but  upon  the  young  theologians  of  Leipzig, 
to  whom  his  upright  and  pious  conduct  was  a  model  of 
what  a  pastor  should  be.  His  knowledge,  though'  very  ex- 
tensive, was  not  alwavs  profound,  and  he  attached  a  higher 
value  to  the  practical  part  of  religion  than  to  learning  and 
theological  speculation.  He  taught  his  flock  by  word  and 
example  the  practical  influence  which  Christianity  should 
have  upon  their  conduct.  His  method  of  preaching  was 
always  calm  and  dignified,  impressive  and  convincing 
without  being  rhetorical.  Although  his  sermons  were  not 
exactly  what  we  call  popular,  they  were  always  clear  and 
lucid,  and  won  their  way  to  the  heart  through  the  under- 
standing.  He  counteracted  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
evils  of  the  time,  and  endeavoured  to  coiTect  the  vulgar 
notions  of  morality,  and  to  enlighten  his  audience  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  What  rendered  his  influence  as  a 
teacher  the  more  efficacious  was,  the  fact  that  his  own  life 
was  a  perfect  exemplar  of  what  he  taught.  As  regards  his 
docb'inal  views,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  common 
opinions  where  he  thought  them  incompatible  with  reason 
and  good  sense ;  and,  although  he  was  not  a  neologian, 
yet  he  differed  in  several  ]>oinls  from  the  common  Cal- 
vinistic views.  The  best  of  his  sermons,  amounting  to 
about  2.50,  were  published  and  received  with  sreat  favour, 
and  they  are  still  much  read  in  Germany.  Zollikofer  him- 
self published  several  collections  of  them  :  one  at  Leipzig, 
in  1769-71,  in  3  vols.  8vo. ;  a  second  in  178i.  2  vols.  8vo., 
reprinted  in  1790  and  1795 ;  and  a  third  in  1787,  8vo.,  of 
which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1789,  After  his  death 
a  collection  of  unpublished  sermons  was  edited  by  F.  von 
Ulaukenburg,  Leipzig,  1788-89,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  to  which 
two  more  volumes  were  added  by  J.  G.  ISIai-ezoll,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.    About  the  same  time  there  appeared  a  com- 

}>1ete  collection  of  all  Zollikofer 's  sermons,  in  15  vols.  8vo., 
^eipzig,  1789-1804.  Besides  these  sei-mons,  he  published : 
— 1,  a  new  Hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  (Leipzig.  176C,  8vo.) ;  some  of  the  hymns  are  of 
his  own  composition,  and  the  great  popularity  of  them 
is  manifest  from  an  eighth  edition  being  published  in 
1789,  8vo,  2, '  Abhandlung  (iber  die  Ei-ziehung,'  Leipzig, 
1783,  8vo,  3,  'Ai^reden  uiid  Gebete  zum  Gebrauch  bei 
dem  gemeinschaftlichcn  und  auch  dem  hiiuslichen  Gottes- 
dienste,'  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  178.5.  4,  'An- 
dachtsiibungen  und  Gebete  zum  Privatgebrauch  fiir  nach- 
deukende  und  gutgesinute  CInisten,'  Leipzig,  1785,  2  vols. 
8vo,  A  third  and  fourth  volumes  appeared  after  his  death, 
in  1792  and  1793,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  two  last  vo- 
lumes in  1802,  &c.  Zollikofer  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  French  and  English,  with  which  languages 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant.  From  the  English  he  trans- 
lated P.  Brydone's  '  Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta,'  of  which 
a  third  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1783.  Zollikofers 
sermons  were  translated  into  English  by  William  Tooke, 
10  vols.  8vo. 

(C.  Garve,  Ueber  den  Character  Zollikofer^s,  Leipzig, 
1788,  8vo. ;  Jurdens,  Lerikon  Deutscher  Dichler  uiid 
Promisten,  v.,  pp.  GG3-C90.) 

ZOMBOR,  an  imperial  free  town,  in  the  county  of 
Baea  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  45'  45'  N,  lat.  and 
19"  12'  E.  long.,  at  the  diiitance  of  ImK  a  kague  ttora 


tba  Danube,  and   23  mile*  from  Muia-TheTe»&uovo\,\^N«xi\>^|'SilDXv«.\3A. 


in  a  jjlain  on  the  banks  of  the  Francis  Caiial.  It  con- 
tains 3600  houses  (most  of  them  low  and  covered  vVh 
thatch),  and  22,(]00  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  llOUH:* 
schismatic  Greeks  and  the  remainde*  Roman  Cafhc'j« 
The  latter  have  a  large  church,  once  belonging  ti>  'h* 
Franciscans,  and  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic*  by  the  .V--. 
emperor  Francis  I.  Tlie  Greeks  have  two  chunnei  a:  ■:  • 
chapel.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  Uie  cl.iL-dwf. 
the  very  handsome  county-hall,  which  v\  as  complctd  iz. 
1804,  and  where  the  estates  of  the  county  asseicbi'r.  tLi- 
town-hall,  likewise  a  handsome  building,  the  barracks,  a:.u 
a  large  quadrangle  of  buildings,  containiiig  the  oficts  c: 
royal  commission  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  c/.  l:* 
crown  in  the  county.  Tliere  are  good  Roman  Csir:!;-: 
Bchoqls,  and  a  seminary  for  schoolinasters  for  the  Mrliiv- 
matic  Greeks  and  Illyrians.  There  are  many  noble^  resi- 
dent in  the  town,  A  great  number  of  the  inhalitx-ls 
follow  various  mechanical  professions.  The  trade  cf  t:.? 
town  is  very  great,  chiefly  in  com  and  cattle.  This  tra;  ? 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Francis  Canal,  which  unite:  '.'.x 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  is  nearly  70  miles  in  le^.r'i. 
It  was  opened  in  May,  1802.  This  canal  shortens  the  ti-r 
tance  between  the  Danube  and  the  lliciss  by  230  cu'^i. 
Tlie  fall  is  27  feet,  which  is  distributed  among  il\e  loi>. 

(J.  C.  von  Tliiele,  Dax  Konigreich  Ungarn  :  /itttn-i- 
bung  der  KiinigreicAe  Ungarn,  Croatien,  und  Ulat-j.i": 
anonymous.) 

ZO'NARAS,  JOANNES  C^udwtie  Zwva<wf\  a  Gni\ 
histoi-ian  and  theologian  of  the  twelfth  cent'..ry  o:  li? 
Christian  sera.    He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  r: 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comncuis.  E: 
was  at  first  invested  with  the  high  offi^  of  i>retec*.  (i".'. 
emperor's  body-guards  and  that  of  protoasec:  e'is  t.> 
roaatiKpnne),  out    he  aftei*wards    entered    a  mLnzrr! 
During  this  last  period  of  his  life,  whicli  falls  in  th«:  -cii: 
of  Joannes  Comnenus,  he  devoted    himself  enlin'j  '. 
literary  pursuits,  and  produced  several  great  worlu,  ~^r< 
historical  and  jiartly  tneological.     He  is  said  to  hxvc  ir. 
on  Mount  Athos,  at  the  age  of  88.     He  is  spoken  < :' :;  ' 
.his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  subsequent  mitt.-^  i- 
terms  of  the  highest  prai.se,  both  as  a  man  and  a  ±:3f- 
pher.    We  subjoin  a  list  of  those  of  his  works  wbi^V-U'; 
been    printed,  and   begin  with   the   most    impon:;'"- 
1,  XpoviKoj',  or  annals  from  the  creation  of  tlie  world  (^'^"^ 
to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  a.d.  1118,  atr.r..  ■ 
point  Acominatus  Nicetas  takes  up  the  histor}-.    T  • 
work  is  divided  into  two  great  pads,  and  s-ubdivideJ  '.' 
eighteen  books.    It  is  a  compilation  from  the  earlier G.-i-.t 
historians,  whose  statements  are  sometimes  only  ttsny-r.rj- 
and  sometimes  abridged,  so  that  the  work  i^' a  kul-sti  J - 
for  many  others  which  have  perished.     The  Annals  c;  Z  - 
iiaras  were  first  edited  byH.  Wolf,  with  a  Latin  tmnJa:. : 
by  A,  Fugger  (Basic,  1557,  3  vols.  fol.").     This  edition  »-• 
followed  by  a  much  better  one  by  Du  Fiesne  d«  Ci:;:. 
(Paris,  1G8G,  &C,,  2  vok  folO';  with  an  improved  k':- 
tianslation  and  notes,    A  reprint  of  this  edition  i<  t-'W- 
tained  in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantine  wrilLri.  if 
1729,  &c.,  in  23  vols.  fol.    In  the  Bonn  collecticn  i ;'  li- 
Byzantine  writers  Zonaras  is  edited  by  Finder,  but  ur.)} ::; 
first  volume  has  yet  appeared.    2,  'EKi'iytimc  riy  iii»t  ui 
df  I'taiv  Kavoywy,  &c.,  that  IS,  an  exposition  of  tlie  sacred  ccn&ij 
and  those  of  the  apostles,  councils,  synods,  and  eccli-si;:^!- 
cal    fathers.     The   commentary  on  the   canons  u  tb-. 
apostles  was  edited  in  a  Latin  translation  bv  J.  Quiiitir..- 
(Paris,  1358),  and  that  on  the  councils  and  fathers,  ii.v.- 
wise  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  A.  Salmatia  (Milan,  1615 . 
The  Greek  original  of  the  latter,  with  the  I^tin  versiis. 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1C18,  fol.    Tfic  wholfr  of  Z.- 
naras's  commentaries,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  fdittJ 
by  G.  Beuergius,  Oxford,  1672,  fol.     3,  Aoyoc  v(.<-i  rn: 
rijv  fvviKtiv  D/c  yovfis  trpo^v  n'lattfia  ijyovitivoi'z-     It  is  J"''-'.^ 
lislied  in  E.  Bonefidius's  •  Jus  Orientale,'  iii.,  p.  261,  ivi', 
both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also  in  I.«unc!avii:9  a:.-. 
Freher's  •  Jus  Graeco-Romanum,'  i.,  p.  351.  &c.    4.  Ti 

aiirtjv  ayayiaBat  irpbc  yu'/iov :  that  is,  a  treatise  to  showthi: 
two  nephews  should  not  be  a]lov,-ed  to  marr\'  the  sac- 
woman.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  toteleriv.-** 
•  Monumenta  Ecclesiae  Graecae,'  ii..  p.  48.3,  Sec,  Tlif.i 
are  several  other  works  of  Zonaras,  and  among  them  sevtnJ 
homilies  and  letters  which  have  not  yet  been  printtiL  >' 
o\\\V  TO  «u  ftft^gmentary  way :  a  complete  list  of  them  i» 
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{SiNioth.  Grace,  xi.,  p.  222,  &c. ;  vii.,  p.  465,  &c. : 
compare  Cave,  Historia  Literaria,  i..  p.  6-18,  &c.) 

ZONE  (the  Greek  ^wvq,  'a  bolt'),  a  portion  of  a 
sphere  intercepted  between  two  parallel  planes.  When, 
on  the  globe  of  the  eailh,  one  plane  is  the  equator, 
and  four  others  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  two 
of  which  contain  the  circles  in  which  the  sun  is  Tertical 
at  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  and  the  two  others, 
the  circles  of  which  are  as  far  distant  (on  the  earth) 
from  the  poles  as  the  former  are  from  the  equator  [Arctic 
Circle],  the  earth  is  divided  into  six  zones  (the  polar 
segments  being  called  by  that  name  as  well  as  the  others). 
Of  these  the  portions  which  contain  the  two  poles  are 
called  the  north  and  south /r/^>rf  zones:  throughout 
these  zones  the  sun  never  rises  during  a  part  of  the  wmter, 
and  never  sets  during  a  part  of  the  summer.  The  parts 
intercepted  between  the  arctic  circle  and  the  summer 
solstice  parallel,  and  between  the  antarctic  circle  and  the 
winter  solbtice  parallel,  are  called  the  norlhcrn  and  southern 
temp-irate  zones:  in  every  part  of  these  there  is  always 
Asing  and  setting  of  the  sun  for  every  day  in  the  year ;  but 
in  no  part  of  them  fs  the  sun  ever  vertical.  The  parts 
between  the  summer  solstice  parallel  and  the  equator,  and 
between  the  winter  solstice  parallel  and  the  equator,  are 
called  the  northern  and  southern /ornt/  zones:  in  these 
there  is  always  night  and  day,  and  at  every  point  the  noon- 
day son  is  vertical  twice  in  Ihe  year. 

The  torrid  and  frigid  zones  deserve  their  names;  but 
the  temperate  zones  partake  of  both  excessive  heat  and 
cold  in  those  pai-ts  which  are  near  the  boundaries  of 
the  torrid  and  frigid  zones.  Every  zone,  in  fact,  par- 
takes of  all  the  qualities  of  the  adjacent  zone,  in  those 
parts  which  are  Hear  the  boundarj'.  Thus  near  the  arctic 
circle  there  are  places  where  the  shortest  day  is  only  ten 
minutes,  and  the  shortest  night  no  longer ;  near  the  solstice 
parallels  there  are  places  at  which  a  part  of  the  sun's  body 
may  be  veitical,  though  the  centre  of  the  sun  can  never 
be  so ;  all  being  within  the  temperate  zone. 

ZONOTRI'CHIA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus 
of  FringiUoy  arranged  by  him  in  the  subfamily  Fri»- 
gilUnee,  of  the  family  FHixon.Lin,K. 

Subgeneric  Chardcter. — Bill  as  in  FringiVa ;  the  com- 
missure straight.  IVings  not  lengthened ;  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  four  next,  which  are  of  nearly  equal 
length.  Tail  rather  lengthened,  slightly  divaricated ;  the 
outermost  feathers  shortened.  Lateral  toes  slightly  un- 
equal. Tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  equal  length.  America 
onlj'.    (few.) 

Lxample,  Zonotrichia  leucophrys,  Vv'ils.,  Am.  Orn., 
pi.  31. 

ZONUHUS,  Merrem's  name  for  a  genus  of  Saurians, 
thus  defined  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  : — 

Generic  Character. — Lizard-like  ;  ears  exposed.  Legs 
four;  femoral  pores  distinct.  Head  depressed,  broad  be- 
hind, supra-orbital  plate  expanded.  Tail  depressed,  with 
whorls  of  large  square-keeled  spinous  scales.  Back  with 
keeled  subspinose,  belly  with  smooth  scales.  Five  toes 
on  each  foot. 

Giionravhical  Distribution. — Old  World. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  gives  this  character,  and  places  the 

fenus  in  his  family  '  LacertidePy  Long-tongued  or  True 
izards^  remarks,  in  his  Classification  of  Reptiles,  that 
Mr.  Gray's  definition  of  this  group  makes  him  conchide 
that  it  is  to  be  the  exact  representation  of  Stellio  among 
the  tliick-tongued  lizards ;  but,  as  Mr.  Gray  brings  within 
it  several  genera  which  do  not  agree  with  the  above  de- 
finition, he  (Mr.  S.)  is  fearful  of  inserting  the  minor 
divisions. 

MM.  Dumdril  and  Bibron  arrange  the  genus  under  .their 
first  subfamily,  Plychopleur  Cyclosaurs,  of  Chalcidian 
Lizards,  and  thus  characterize  it : — 

Tongue  arrow-point-shaped,  free  on  its  anterior  half, 
hardly  notched  at  the  end,  its  surface  velvety.  No  teeth 
on  the  palate.  Maxillary  and  intermaxiJlaiy  teeth  equal, 
conical,  simple,  blunt,  a^  against  each  other.  Nostrils 
lateral,  each  pierced  in  a  single  plate — the  naso-rostral. 
Eyelids.  Tympanic  membrane  extended  on  the  border  of 
the  auricular  aperture.  Four  great  parietal  plates  forming 
a  8t|uare,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  the  interparietal.  Four 
feet,  each  terminated  by  five  unguiculated  toes,  which  are 
unequal,  slightly  compressed,  and  carinated  below.  Fe- 
moral pores  in  one,  two,  or  three  rows. 
iHHL  Dumcril  and  Bibron  observe  that  t)>e  Zonurt  h^ve 


a  pliysiognomy  which  calls  to  mind  that  of  the  Steilionet 
and  'Agamof.  Their  head  is  triangular,  flattened,  and 
wider  than  the  neck  ;  their  tnink  is  short  and  depressed; 
their  sides  are  enlarged,  and  arched  from  before  back- 
wards ;  their  limbs  are  robust,  ofl'eringa  development  pro- 
poriioned  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  their  tail 
it  stout  and  of  moderate  extent. 

The  tongxie  of  the  Zonuri  has  the  same  form  as  the  true 
lizards,  6f  an  arrow-point  shape,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  nar- 
rowed in  front,  wliilst  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  wide  and 
divided  into  two,  so  as  to  represent  a  fork  or  the  branches 
of  a  V,  between  which  is  situated  the  orifice  of  the  trachea. 
The  anterior  extremity  or  point  of  the  organ  is  rounded, 
and  has  a  very  slight  crescentic  notch.  Its  surface  is  co- 
vered with  small,  straight,  filiform  papillae!,  more  or  less 
short,  placed  close  to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  velvety 
appearance.  Tliere  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  but  eacn 
jaw  contains  forty,  which  are  equal,  conic  or  subcylindrical, 
with  a  simi)le  and  blunt  summit.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  head  of  these  cyclosaurs  is  a  true  osseous  buckler,  fur- 
nished with  plates,  which,  in  number  and  disposition,  pre- 
sent some  diif'crenccs  from  those  of  the  other  Chaiiidians. 
The  cephalic  plates  of  the  Zonuri  consist  of  one  rostral, 
two  nnso-rostral,  one  inter-naso-rostral,  two  froiilo-inter- 
naso-rostrals,  one  frontal,  two  fronto-parietal,  lour  large 
equal  quadrilateral  parietals,  together  forming  a  square, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  an  inter-parietal;  this 
square,  resulting  from  the  disposition  of  the  four  parietals, 
is  bordered  on  the  right  and  left  by  three  plates — the  pa- 
rieto-temporals — ^Ihe  two  first  rectangular  and  the  third 
nearly  square.  Therfe  are,  as  in  the  lizards  properly  so 
callea,  four  palpebral  plates  on  each  side ;  and  the  supra> 
ciliary  region  itself  is  invested  with  three  or  four  oblong 
plates.  The  external  orifices  of  the  nostrils  arc  pierced, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  lelt,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  muzzle,  at  the  summit  of  the  frenal  region,  in  a  single 
plate — the  naso-rostral,  behind  which  is  a  naso-irenal, 
which  is  often  succeeded  by  the  freno-ocular ;  for  a  post- 
naso-frenal  rarely  exists.  Tlie  lips  and  the  submaxillary 
branches  arc  protected  in  the  same  manner  sis  in  the  com 
mon  Saurians.  The  temples  are  covered  with  plates,  and 
form  a  projection  behind, under  which  the  ear,  whith  is  a 
little  directed  backwards,  seems  to  be  sheltered.  This  ear, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
is  extended,  is  very  large,  oval,  and  having  its  great 
diameter  placed  in  the  vertical  direction  of  the  head.  Two 
eyelid.s  a  small  one  above  and  a  very  large  one  below, 
protect  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  the  slit  is  longitudinal,  but  a 
little  inclined  forwards. 

I'he  toes  are  unequal ;  on  the  anterior  extremities,  the 
first  toe  is  the  shortest,  the  fitlh  comes  next,  then  the  se- 
cond, and  finally  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  of  the 
same  length.  On  the  posterior  extremities  the  four  first 
toes  are  regularly  graduated ;  the  fiilh,  which  is  inserted 
very  far  back  upon  the  tarsus,  has  its  anterior  extremity  on 
the  same  line  as  the  second. 

The  tetragonal  tail  is  slightly  depressed  at  its  base,  and 
rounded  or  slightly  compressed  for  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

Sometimes  the  skin  of  the  lateral  parts  is  completely 
hidden  under  the  spiny  scales  which  roughen  it ;  sometimes 
dichotomic  folds  are  seen  there  more  or  less  developed ; 
and  again  there  are  instances  where  it  is  invested  by  scaly 
granules.  In  general  there  is  a  small  cutaneous  fold  in 
tront  of  each  shoulder,  descending  in  an  oblique  line  upon 
the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  breast,  where  it  results  in  a 
sort  of  collar  of  a  V  shape,  as  in  certain  Eremias  and 
Acanthodactyls.  All  the  species  of  Zonurtu  have  the  lower 
surface  of  the  thighs  pierced  with  large  pores,  disposed 
either  in  a  single  row,  in  two,  or  even  in  three.  In  many 
there  is,  on  each  side,  between  the  belly  and  the  side,  a 
rather  deep  furrow  lined  with  granules.  Sometimes  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  back  have  a  sort  of  cuirass 
composed  of  quadrilateral  scales  in  juxtaposition  or 
slightly  imbricated,  disposed  in  transverse  bands  close-set 
against  each  other ;  in  other  cases  this  scaly  covering  does 
not  descend  on  the  sides,  where  it  is  replaced  by  granules. 
Other  species  have  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
trunk  furnished  with  small,  nearly  oval,  ridged 'scales, 
which  are  distributed  in  longitudinal  series  and  transverse 
rows,  leaving  greater  or  less  intervals  between  them  filled 
with  granules  which  are  generally  very  fine.  Above,  the 
limbs  are  clothed  with  rhomboidal  ot  lQT.cw^{^<&»::^'e.^ 
scales,  V!\\\(}Vv  w*  c«jra%i^V<t^».xi'5i.witaws^iJs^\«A'^*'^^ 
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of  these  scales  on  the  thighs  and  legs  are  developed  and 
prolona:ed  into  points  to  such  a  degree  that  these  parts  of 
the  body  are  in  truth  bristled  with  spines.  The  belly  is 
defended  by  a  kind  of  plastron  analogous  to  that  of  the 
crocodiles,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  of  a  great  number  of 
quadrilateral,  flat,  united  plates,  disposed  in  longitudinal 
bands  and  transverse  rows.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  ver- 
ticillations  of  great  rhomboidal  scales,  which,  most  fre- 
quently, are  very  spinous. 

MM.  Dumfiril  and  Bibron  further  remark  that  Merrem 
has  preferred  the  generic  appellation  here  given  to  Cor- 
dylus,  but  which  had'yoreviously  been  employed  by  Klein, 
Gronovius,  Cuvier,  Fitzinger,  and  some  otnere — arbitrarily, 
'however,  for  the  word  KopSvXog  (Cordylus)  was  used  by 
Aristotle  not  to  designate  a  species  of  Zonurus,  but  a  larva 
of  a  Urodele  Batrachian,  probably  that  of  Triton  cris- 
tatus. 

MM.  Dumdril  and  Bibron,  taking  the  arrangement  of 
the  scales  for  their  basis,  follow  Dr.  Smith  in  dividing  the 
Zonuri  into  three  groups,  subgenera  of  Smith. 
Ist  Group. 
(Cordylus.) 

Character  of  the  Group. — A  small  fold  of  skin  haMly 
perceptible  in  front  of  each  shoulder.  Skin  of  the  sides 
of  the  neck  hidden  by  spinous  scales,  more  or  less  strong, 
which  bristle  its  surface.  Cervical  and  dorsal  regions 
covered  with  ({uadrilateral  scales,  slightly  imbricated  from 
without  inwards,  forming  close  transverse  bands.  Scales 
of  the  sides  resembling  those  of  the  back :  a  furrow  all 
along  the  Iow.cr  region  of  each  side. 

Species  with  lower  lid  squamous  and  opaque. 

Example,  Zonurus  grisriis,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  Three 
varieties : — 

1.  Yellowish  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs, 
orange  on  the  neck,  back,  sides,  and  tail.  Lower  parts 
white.     Cordylus  griseus,  Cuv. 

2.  Black  above ;  below  white,  washed  with  black. 
Cordylun  tiiger,  Cuv. 

3.  Brown,  more  or  less  dark  above,  sometimes  inclining 
to  yellow,  and  nearly  alwajs  on  the  medio-longitudinal 
line  of  the  back  a  yellow  stripe  bordered  on  each  side  with 
small  quadrilateral  black  spots.  Under  part  of  the  body 
whitish. 

Localities. — Cape  of  Crood  Hope,  Senegal. 
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Species  with  the  lower  eyelid  transparent. 
Kxaniplc,  Znvnrus  polyzonus,  Dum.  et  Bibr.  (Cordylus 
pnlifzorius.  Smith).  Colour  brown  or  black,  sometimes 
mingled  with  brighter  or  deeper  spots.  A  large  oblong 
intense  black  spot  on  each  side  of  tne  neck.  Lower  parts 
reddish  brown. 

Lociility. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
2nd  Group. 
:  Hemicordylus,  Smith.) 
C/iaracler. — Hkm  of  tlie  sides  of  the  neck  folded  awd 
rnvcred  by  grHmile\i.    Cer\-ical  and  dorsal  tepivons  twx- 


nished  with  eubimbricated  scales,  funning  dose  tnb- 
verse  rows.  Lateral  parts  of  the  trunk  covered  vrJt 
granules. 

Example,  Zonurua  ecfterui* — Cordylus  {Hemicord^m 
capensis.  Smith.  Colour  duaky  above,  pale  blackish  blot 
below. 

3rd  Group. 
{Pseudocordylus,  Smith.) 
Character. — ^In  front  of  each  shoulder  a  veiTiuri[<>d 
fold  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  bonur  of  \ht 
breast.  Skin  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  forming  pnjtttin; 
lines,  and  covered  with  granules.  Cervical  ud  donol 
regions  furnished  with  suboval  ridged  scales,  fornusi  vn- 
gitudinal  series,  separated  by  rows  of  granules.  Stuu  of 
the  sides  similar  to  those  of  the  back.  No  fold  along  thi 
lower  part  of  the  sides. 

Example,  Zonurtts  microlepidottu.  Gray;  Ouid^u 
(Pseudocordylus)  montantu,  Smith.  Colour. — Browa  out 
or  less  deep  above,  inclining  more  or  less  to  blackiiL. 
Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  tail  wrii 
transverse  orange,  yellowish,  or  greenish  band:s  ^^faidl 
whiten  when  the  animal  is  kept  in  alcohol.  Under  pL-*. 
of  the  head  black,  and  the  other  under  parts  pale  }eUo«(x 
orange. 
Localities. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone. 
Zonurus  in  the  arrangement  of  MM.  Dumeiil  ilI 
Bibron  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Tribolmiotm,  Doe. 
and  Bibr. 

ZOUCAKPES,  the  name  given    to  certain  orKioizu 

bodies  which  have  been  variously  classed  by  botaniitt  ui 

zoologists  as  animals  or  plaiAs,  and  by  some  as  pait&iit* 

of  the  characters  of  each.    By  a  reference  to  the  r«: 

work  of  Ehrenberg  on  Animalcules,  and  to  the  '  Spk-in 

Algarum '  of  AgaMh,  or  Hooker's  *  British  Flora,"  it  r1 

be  found  ttiat  the  same  genera  which  the  one  author  hk 

described  as  animals,  the  others  have  described  as  piaii!-. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  an  examination  of  tbt  \i^ 

nions  which  have  led  to  the  classification  of  these  UxLs 

either  as  animals  or  plants,  as  all  naturalists  are  agretJir 

to  the  principal  facts  of  the  existence  of  these  bodis 

Tlicy  are  all  agreed  that  these  beings  exist  at  a  poc'  ^ 

the  organic  kingdom  of  nature  in  whiich  there  is  tfaeonlK 

difficulty  in  seizing  facts  which,  under  ordinary  defaBta*. 

could  at  once  determine  their  position  in  the  animii  c^ 

vegetable  scale.    Definitions  which  are  so  eatdly  empioyti 

higher  up  the  scale  are  of  no  use  here,  and  it  is  only  by  il 

accurate  analysis,  and  comparison  of  the   structure  im 

functions  of  these  organisms,  that  an  approach  to  a  i-om.' 

classification  can  be  made.     The  bodies  to  which  xu 

term  Zoocarpea;  have  been  applied  are  placed  by  bi»ur,Lvj 

in  the  natural  order  Algae.    Of  the  higher  t^roupii  of  .\ii* 

]  we  have  spoken  under  Sea.-Wkki>s  and  WArKR-PuvM*. 

;  but  it  is  in  the  lower  forms  more  particularly  tha!  ;;.» 

;  Zoocarps  occur.    These  lower  groujis  form  tli'e  Ji\i>ur.- 

i  Gloiocladeae  of  Har\ey  and  the  Diatomacea.-  of  GfcvUh- 

;  Most  of  the  plants  belonging:  to  these  divisions  appeV'^i 

I  the  form  of  slime  on  the  surface  of  stones,  rocks,  wailt,  tu- 

I  or  of  scums,  froths,,  &c.  on  water. 

I      The  Gloiocladk.k  consist  of  plants  with  numerous  pU- 
!  bules  or  iilaments,  invested  with  a  definite  gelaliDi,  a::- 
I  Ibiming  globose  or  filiform  fronds.     This  division  iiicl-jde 
!  the  Cliaodinea'  of  Bory  St.  Vincent,  whuse  ;:onera!  acwuat 
i  <>f  these  formations  is  quoted  by  Lindley  in  his  n:mark&  os 
the  natural  order  Alg*.     He  says  the  j»-*"latiin'  or  slinu;  in 
which  these  plaiifs  are  enveloped  *  resenible^  a  lajer  if 
albumen  spread  with  a  bmsh :  it  exibliutcs  in  dryin'?.  ai^ 
iinally  becomes  visible  by  the  manner  in  which  it  colour 
green  or  deep  brown.    One  might  call  it  a  provii^nal 
creation  waiting  to  be  organized,  and  then  assumin<:  de- 
ferent forms,  accoi-ding  to  the  nature  of  the  corpuscies 
which  penetrate  it  or  develop  among  it.     It  may  turtha 
be  said  to  be  the  origin  of  two  very  distinct  exii-tenceN  tli; 
one  certainly  animal,  the  other  purely  vegetable.    Tlito 
matter,  lying  among  amorphous  mucus,   coruists  in  it> 
simplest  state  of  solitary  spherical   capsules,  which  an. 
afterwards  grouped,  agglomerated,  or  chained  together, 
so  producing  more  complex  states  of  organization.    Stmx- 
times  the  mucus,  which  acts  as  the  basis  or  matrix  of  ilv 
corpuscles  when  it  is  found  in  water,  which  is  the  inv.>t 
favourable  medium  for  its  development,  elongates,  thickccj- 
and  finally  forms  masses  of  some  inches' extent,  vhirh 
.  float  and  fix  themselves  to  aquatic  plants.    These  ruttt* 
\  ax«  cl\.  ^&x\A.  \C&ft  ^%  v^v«m.  qC  fUh,  but  thqr  soua  chsaj^ 
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colour  and  become  green,  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  interior  vegetable  corpuscles.  Often  however  they  as- 
sume a  milky  or  ferruginous  appearance ;  and  if  in  this 
state  they  are  examined  under  tne  microscope,  they  will 
be  found  completely  filled  with  the  animacules  called  Na- 
Ticularise,  Lunulina;,  and  Stylaria>,  assetnbk-d  in  such 
dense  crowds  as  to  be  incapable  of  swimming.  In  this 
state  the  animalcules  are  inert.  Are  they  developed  here, 
or  have  they  found  their  way  to  such  a  nidus,  and  have 
they  hindered  the  development  of  the  green  corpuscles? 
Is  the  mucus  in  which  they  lie  the  same  to  them  as  the 
albuminous  substance  in  which  the  eggs  of  many  aquatic 
animals  are  deposited  ?  At  present  we  Have  no  means  of 
answering  these  questions.' 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  the  genera  of  this 
(division,  Gloiocfadeae : — 

Tribe  I.  Batrachospermeee.— The  plants  in  this  tribe  are 
filiform  or  globose,  composed  of  articulated,  branched 
filaments,  invested  with  gelatine.  Tlie  fructification,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  consists  of  capsules  on  the  ultimate  ramules. 
^tiey  are  found  under  the  mfluence  of  both  salt  and  fresh 
water. 

*  Filiform. 

Mesogloia.  The  axis  is  gelatinous ;  the  periphery  com- 
posed of  branched  subdichotomous  filaments. 

Butrachospermuvi.  The  filaments  are  hyaline,  longitu- 
dinally striated,  set  with  distant  whorls  of  moniliform 
ramuli. 

Drapamaldia.  The  filaments  hyaline,  emitting  scat- 
tered pencils  of  coloured  ramuli. 

**  Globose  or  lobed. 

Chtetaphora.  The  frond  gelatinous,  globose,  plane  or 
lobed,  formed  of  filaments  issuing  from  the  base. 

Corynephora.    The   frond    camoso-coriaceous,   hollow, 
;    formed  of  tilaments  issuing  from  a  central  point. 

Myrionmna.  The  frond  minute,  gelatinous,  parasitical, 
_  composed  of  short,  erect,  clavate,  simple  filaments,  fixed 
.     at  their  base  to  a  thin  expansion. 

i!        Tribe  II.  Rivulariece. — The  plants  are  more  or  less  glo- 
bose (never  filiform),  camose,  composed  of  continuous  fila- 
;    ments  annulated  within.    To  this  tribe  belongs  but  one 
.    genus,  Rivularia. 

i-  Tribe  III,  Nostochineee. — The  plants  more  or  less  glo- 
■_  bose,  gelatinous  or  carose,  including  granules  scattered 
J     through  the  raaas  or  arranged  in  moniliform  series. 

Protococcus.  The  globules  ag^egated,  naked,  filled 
vrith  granules,  seated  on  a  hyaline  jelly. 

HtFitiatococeus.  IVIinute  gelatinous  fronds,  aggregated 
into  a  frustulose  crust,  and  including  scattered  granules. 

PalrneJla.  A  polymorphous  gelatme,  filled  with  distinct 
globulai-  or  elliptic  granules. 

Eehinella.  Minute  gelatinous  fronds,  filled  with  ellipti- 
cal corpuscles,  radiating  from  a  centre. 

Noitnc.  A  gelatinous  polymorphous  frond,  filled  with 
crisp  moniform  filaments. 

The  species  of  Mesogloia  are  marine  plants.  They  are 
of  a  purjjle,  rose-red,  or  green  colour.  The  M.  Hu(I«o?ii  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Mrs.  Grifiiths  says  of 
this  plant — '  The  structure  is  very  remarkable  :  the  frond 
appcara  to  be  made  up  of  tufts  ot  fibres,  radiating  from  a 
centre,  each  tuft,  when  separated  in  water  under  a  glass, 
resembling  a  double  Aster  or  Sea-Anemone.  In  the 
centre  of  the  petal-like , fibres  are  masses  of  purplish 
grains.' 

The  species  of  Bafrachospermum  and  Draparnarldia 
are  found  in  fresh-water  streamlets  and  wells.  They  are 
not  numerous.  Tlie  latter  genus  was  named  after  J.  1*.  R. 
Diuparnaiid,  a  French  botanist,  who  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  tlie  study  of  the  Algae.  The  Chaetophone  are 
generally  of  a  green  colour,  and  are  little,  round,  jelly-like 
looking  masses,  and  are  found  attached  to  pieces  of  stick 
and  other  objects  in  boggy  pools,  streams,  and  rivulets. 
Corynephora  and  Myrionema  are  small  genera,  and  are 
found  where  the  sea  washes,  on  the  pebbles  of  the  shore, 
or  on  rocks  and  on  sea-plants.  The  species  of  Rivularia 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  both  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh 
water.  The  crust  of  these  plants  is  sometimes  so  closely 
fcttachr.'d  to  the  rockvon  which  it  grows,  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  it  except  by  its  colour.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  green  colour.  The  genua  Protococcus  has  only  one 
species,  the  P.  nivalis.  This  little  plant  has  gained  a  large 
»liare  of  attention  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  at  one 
time  to  be  the  cause  of  red  snow.    Now  however  the  ani- 


mal kingdom  has  put  in  a  claim  for  a  share  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  phenomenon.  [Snow,  Red.]  Most  pfthe 
species  of  Hamatoccus  are  of  a  red  colour,  and  give 
an  appearance  hke  that  of  blood  to  the  rocks  on  which 
they  grow.  These  appearances  have  often  been  regarded 
with  a  superstitious  eye,  and  looked  upon  as  warnings  or 
omens  from  heaven.  One  of  the  species  of  Palniellu,  the 
P.  cruenta,  has  a  dark  blood-red  colour,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  been  called  '  gory  dew.'  It  occurs  on  white- 
washed walls,  especially  in  damp  cellars;  and  in  such 
situations  has  sometimes  given  occasion  for  alarm,  on 
account  of  its  having  the  appearance  of  stains  of  blood. 
The  other  species  of  Palinella  have  various  colours,  as 
yellow,  green,  and  black.  They  are  found  in  fresh  water- 
streams  and  on  rocks  on  the  sea-shore.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Eehinella  have  been  referred  by  Ehrenberg  to  the 
Baccillaria,  a  family  of  polygastric  animalcules.  Many  of 
them  have  certainly  the  power  of  locomotion  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  existence,  and  not  like  some  of  the 
Zoocarps,  which  only  move  about  at  the  commencement 
of  their  organic  life.  The  species  of  Xostoc  are  found  on 
damp  earth,  as  well  as  in  sea  and  fresh  water.  Most  of 
them  are  gelatinous,  of  a  yellow  or  green  colour,  or 
transparent,  and  shrink  almost  to  nothing  in  drying. 

The  division  Diatomace.£  consists  of  granules  of  various 
forms,  plane  or  compressed,  more  or  less  transparent,  rigid, 
and  fragile,  arranged  in  a  lengthened  series  or  in  circles, 
which  are  free,  naked,  or  imbedded  in  a  mucous  mass,  and 
at  length  separating  into  distinct  segments. 

Of  the  two  divisions,  this  is  certainly  the  most  anomalous 
with  regard  to  its  relation  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kijjg- 
dom.  Agardh  in  fact  states  that  many  of  the  organisms 
referred  here  have  as  much  relation  to  the  mineral  as  to 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  He  says  that  some  of 
his  Diatomeee  are  nothing  more  than  vegetable  crystals, 
bounded  by  right  lines  and  collected  into  a  crystalliform 
body,  and  having  no  other  difference  from  minerals  than 
that  the  individuals  have  the  power  of  again  separating. 
ITie  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  British  genera  of 
this  family  from  Hooker's  •  British  Flora:' — 

Tribe  I.  i)i?#;ntrf/«2?.— Filaments  cylindrical  or  angular, 
at  length  separating  into  segments,  which  are  called 
/rustula. 

Meloseira,  Segments  forming  simple  pseudo-articulated 
filaments,  constructed  at  the  articulations,  fragile,  and 
easily  se])arating. 

Desmidium.  Segments  forming  simple  angular  pseudo- 
articulated  filaments,  transparent  at  the  crenated  angles, 
at  length  separating. 

Tribe  II.  PragilUirietu. — The  filaments  plane,  ex- 
tremely fragile,  composed  of  rectilinear  segments. 

Fragillaria.  Segments  forming  plane  pseudo-articu- 
lated, densely  striated,  fragile  filaments,  separating  at  the 
strijB. 

Achnanthes.  Frond  stipitate,  standard-shaped,  com- 
posed of  a  few  segments,  which  at  length  separate. 

Dialoma.  Segments  forming  meudo-articulated  i)lane 
filaments,  at  length  separating  antl  cohering  at  their  angles. 
•  Frwitulia.  Segments  linear,  free  or  imbedded  in  a 
shapeless  mass,  solitary  or  binate. 

Tribe  III.  jS/y/Zi/z-rVrt".— Segments  plane,  wedge-bhai)ed. 

Styllaria.  Segments  wedge-shaped,  separate,  stemless, 
not  united  into  plane  laminae. 

Licmophora.  Segments  wedge-shaped,  flabelliform,  sti- 
pitate. 

Meridian.  Segments  wedge-shaped,  in  plane  sessile 
circles  or  segments  of  circles. 

Tribe  IV.  Cymbelhau — Segments  elliptical. 

Gomphonema,  Segments  subgeininate,  terminating  a 
very  slender  simple  or  branched  ti  lament. 

Homoeocladia.  Segments  arranged  in  numerous,  Innate, 
distant,  parallel  series,  within  a  tubular  frond. 

Berkleya.  Segments  in  longitudinal  series,  within  simple 
mucous  filaments,  which  are  free  at  the  extremity,  but 
united  below  into  a  roundish  gelatinous  mass. 

Micromega.  Segments  arranged  in  longitudinal  series 
within  a  cartilaginous  or  gelatinous  frond. 

ikhizonema.  Segments  in  longitudinal  Be,rie3,  and  in- 
closed in  a  simple  or  branched,  filiform,  mucous,  mem- 
branaceous frond. 

Cymhdla.  Segments  elliptical,  binate,  free  or  imbedded 
in  a  mucous  mass. 

Such  axe  tK«  d«&u\\\<ntt  <3>^  *CbK»i.  ^isctstv^  ^a^  ^^^e<i^.\«^ 
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botanisls.  Willi  a  somewhat  different  tcchnologj',  the 
game  genera  with  the  same  names  are  described  by  zoo- 
logists. Thus  of  the  above  genera,  Ehrenberg,  in  his 
*  Infusions-thierchen,'  claims  the  genera  Frustufia,  Ach- 
nanlhes.  Fragillaria,  Schizonema,  Desmidium,  Gompho- 
nenia,  Meridion,  and  Micromega,  besides  many  species 
from  other  genera. 

The  minute  bodies  belonging  to  this  division  of  organized 
nature  are  found  wherever  water  exists  in  any  quantity. 
The  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  and 
various  forms  of  marine  plants  are  frequently  covered 
with  them,  and  they  can  only  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eye  when  collected  together  in  such  quantities  as  to 
alter  the  colour  or  apparent  consistence  of  the  substance 
in  which  they  arc  found.  They  are  not  however  at 
all  confined  to  sea-water ;  but  are  foimd  in  btrcams 
and  brooks,  boggy  pools,  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  and 
mineral-springs,  and  many  of  them  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  solutions  of  salts  and  infusions  set  aside  for 
only  a  f«w  days.  The  forms  of  the  segments  or  frustula 
are  various ;  sometimes  they  arc  quite  flat  and  angular,  at 
other  times  they  are  more  or  less  globose.  In  many  in- 
stances tiiesc  segments  consist  of  silica,  and  when  regarded 
as  animals,  this  part  of  the  body  is  called  its  skeleton.  It 
is  on  account  of  their  siliceous  character  that  many  of  the 
species  of  Diatomacete  have  been  detected  in  a  fossil  state, 
and  already  fossil  species  have  been  described  that  have 
not  yet  been  determined  to  exist  in  a  recent  state.  Al- 
though exceedingly  minute,  they  sometimes  collect  in 
large  quantities,  and  give  a  new  character  to  objects  to 
which  Ihey  attach  themselves.  In  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Linnaean  Society'  for  December,  1840,  Dr.Lankester  traced 
the  apparently  whitewashed  appearance  of  the  stsnes  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Annan  in  Dumfriesshire,  to  tJie  exist- 
ence of  one  of  these  minute  Diatomas.  The  species  in 
this  instance  has  been  described  by  Ehrenberg  as  the 
Synedra  l/lna,  and  by  Greville  as  the  Diatnma  truncatum. 
These  little  bodies  were  parasitic  on  a  Conferva  that  co- 
vered all  the  stones,  and  it  was  only  when  the  river  fell 
during  the  summer  that  the  white  appearance  was  observed 
on  the  stones.  Many  of  the  marine  species  so  entirely 
cover  the  plants  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  to  give 
them  a  different  appearance  altogether.  Tlie  segments 
are  mostly  transparent ;  they  are  however  sometimes  green, 
brown,  yellow,  or  rose-colour.  Tlicy  arc  frequently  marked 
in  the  inside  with  globules,  granules,  or  stnae,  and  it  is  to 
tlicse  that  Ehrenberg  has  assigned  the  functions  of 
stomachs,  ovaries,  &c.,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  structure, 
together  with  their  power  of  locomotion,  has  referred  them 
to  the  class  of  animalcules.  The  history  however  of  these 
organisms  ha-s  not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to 
enable  any  one  with  certainty  to  refer  them  either  to  one 
division  of  the  organic  kingdom  or  the  other.  In  the 
mean  time  an  important  field  of  inquiry  is  open  to  the 
naturalist  in  the  reproduction,  growth,  and  structure  of 
these  lower  forms  of  orjjanic  life,  by  an  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  alone  expect  to  classify  them 
willi  cctiainty  according  to  their  real  relations. 

For  further  information  the  reader  should  considt 
Agardh,  Species  A/ ffcirum;  GrcviWe,  Algec  Briton.;  Lina- 
Icy,  Natural  System;  Hooker,  British  Ffora,  vol.  ii. ;  Nees 
von  Escnbcck,  Die  Algen  des  Silisen  H'assers;  Gaillon, 
Desniazieres,  Unger,  and  Kutzing,  in  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nut. 
for  1823,  1825,  1828,  and  1834;  Meyen,  P/lanzen  Phij- 
siolngie ;  Diet,  des  Sc.  Ntif. 

ZOOLOGY  (from  Vmov,  zoon,  an  animal,  and  Xoyoc,  logos) 
litprally  means  a  discourse  concerning  animals,  and  is  the 
science  which  teaches  the  nature,  properties,  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  subjects  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  con- 
stituents of  an  AxiMAL  are  treated  of  in  the  article  Life  : 
when  the  animal  dies,  the  elements  which  compose  its 
bculy  are  acted  upon  by  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities 
whidi  that  body  liad  been  able  to  resist  when  living,  and 
the  more  or  less  rapid  dissolution  of  its  component  parts  is 
the  consequence. 

In  a  crude  shape,  zoology  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  sciences  that  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
human  mind.  The  very  necessity  for  finding  names  for 
the  more  obvious  divisions  of  living  beings  must  soon  have 
produced  a  classification  into  the  natural  groups  of  Quad- 
rupeds [Mammalia],  Birds,  Fishes  [Fish],  and  Insects 
[Issbcta];  and  certain  subordinate  sections,  as,  for  in- 
$tance,  the  distinction  betweeii  herbivoroua  »ud  c«m\- 


vorous  beasts,  granivorous  and  camivoroiu  birds,  h-iidtii 
and  poisonous  Rkftiles,  must  liave  followed  as  a  mat te:  of 
course. 

We  have  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  engraven  and  pictcral 
Egyptian  records  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  attcotioa 
which  had  been  paid  to  Natural  History  in  general.  Ths 
'navy  of  Tarshish'  contributed  to  the  wisdom  of  hiavha 
not  only  '  spake  of  the  trees,  from  the  cedar  of  Lehaaoo 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springe  th  out  of  the  nJ],'but 
'  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  thinss,  aiul  of 
fishes,'*  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  pasaeesshusr- 
ing  the  progress  that  zoological  knowledge  had  iL-«ady 
made. 

The  Egyptian  records  bear  testimony  to  a  fkmiliantj  vt 
only  with  the  forms  of  a  multitude  of  wildanims^a.b'^t 
with  their  habits  and  geographical  distributicm. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hebodotti  nt 
behind  the  science  of  his  day  in  physical  knowledge,  la 
who,  despising  the  sneers  of  the  half-Ieamed  at  hitiics- 
derful  stories,  will  bring  to  the  perusal  of  his  works  a  k; 
share  of  scientific  acquirement,  will  find  many  iii.-<tacc«if 
zoological  information  wliich  have  been  taken  for  the  nh^n 
tales  of  this  excellent  traveller  and  historian,  but  nhici 
modem  investigation  has  confirmed.  But  it  is  to  Au> 
TOTLB,  justly  termed  the  father  of  natural  histor}',  that  »■ 
owe  the  first  dawnings  of  system  founded  on  the  only  ict 
basis,  the  organization  or  physiological  character  of  au- 
mals. 

Since  his  time,  the  principal  endeavour  of  zoologistrln 
been  directed  to  a  discovery  of  '  the  natural  system,'  aait  tui 
been  properly  called— for  there  can  be  but'one;— aruit:./ 
number  of  methods  proposed  one  alter  another,  icct, 
it  must  be  admitted,  approaching  apparently  vei;  oeariT  to 
the  tmth,  show,  indeed,  that  a  great  advance  has  bm 
made,  but  that  the  problem  is  not  entirely  solved,  altbouS 
we  are  in  possession  of  the  key. 

Some,  indeed,  seem  to  have  expected  that  this  sj«c- 
should  burst  forth  at  once,  a  sudden  and  complete  cp:?:- 
tion,  whereas  it  must  necessarily  be  of  slow  gro1[tb.^^' 
gradually  developed  by  a  careful  collection  and  comrinrfi 
of  materials  and  the  philosophical  application  of  induj£<r. 
Let  any  competent  person  look  not  only  at  the  mSisi 
of  existing  species,  out  at  those   which  are  extiadi:!^ 
known  only  by  their  fossil  remains,  that  have  been  tw;:- 
nised  since  the  last  system  was  put  forth — not  a  v.!; 
passes  without  a  considerable  accession — and  he  say  'i< 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  it  is  somewhat  hasfy  to  cic 
to  conclusions  without  having  the  whole  of  the  prexLt: 
before  us. 

Aristotle's  method  was  founded  on  a  division  oforzvs 
which  may  be  arranged,  first,  with  reference  to  ii?.;i.:i. 
groups  (sard  ylt'of  or  icar  fl^of).  Birds  or  Fishes.  '<■<: 
instance,  which  depend  on  a  similar  structure  of  par**; 
secondly,  according  to  their  excess  and  defect  cji 
vwfpoxvy  Kal  tXX(t>^(v),  as,  for  example,  a  division  orilirj 
into  those  with  long  bills  and  those  with  short  bills— th'V 
ha%Mng  crests  and  those  having  none ;  thirdly,  accordinj  t- 
their  analogies  (icar'  dvaXoyiav) — take,  for  instance,  the 
comparison  of  a  hoof  with  a  claw,  the  wing  of  a  birJ  vri'h 
the  lore-foot  of  a  quadruped,  a  feather  with  a  scale :  an-i, 
fourthly,  according  to  their  situation  (icard  eiini"— <d^^. 
for  example,  animals  which  have  pectoral  maomiiP- 
man,  apes,  and  elephants;  and  animals  which  ha^r 
abdominal  mammae— -dogs  and  cats. 

To  the  accuracy  of  Aristotle's  descriptions  those  who  ar* 
qualified  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  thf 
language  will  bear  testimony ;  but  it  must  be  conft>-s>: 
that  some  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  cxpLoin  hi* 
meaning  have  manifested  small  knowledge  of  Ijuin.  h* 
of  Greek,  and  none  of  the  science  on  which  his  invaluab'e 
work  treats.  His  talent  for  observation  and  generalizaino 
was  of  the  highest  order ;  and  never  did  man  more  worti:i'< 
employ  the  ample  means  which  the  liberality  of  his  ruvaJ 
pupil  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Of  /Lilian  [iEtiANUs  Claudius]  it  may  be  suffiiiict 
to  say  here  that  he  seems  to  have  kept  a  soit  of  cetwnd 
receptacle  for  any  information  relative  to  animals  thit 
he  could  collect,  which  he  put  together  without  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Tlie  industrious  and  eatcrJain- 
ing  Pliny,  prone  as  he  was  to  record  fable,  was  an 
author  of  a  very  different  capacity  ;  but  the  little  spsi  i 
that  he  gave  to  system  was  filled  from  the  stores  oJ" 
\  AxuXoWft,  wv  -wVwim  he  drew  largely  for   his  zoologicai 
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descriptions  generally.  In  the  almost  equally  amusing 
pa<;es  of  AthIcnjEUs  will  be  found  a  scattered  but  copious 
collection  of  facts  relative  to  animals,  stated  apparently 
more  with  a  view  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  leadinj^ 
subject  of  the  book,  than  to  the  advancement  of  natural 
history. 

In  the  interval  which  ensued  between  the  age  of  the 
antients  and  the  revival  of  lettei-s  much  zoological  as  well 
as  other  scientific  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
among  the  Arabs  and  in  the  East  generally,  where  it  be- 
came, however,  highly  charged  with  fable,  as  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Roc ;  magnitude,  which  is  a  principal  element 
in  the  Oriental  notions  of  the  sublime,  being  the  prevailing 
exaggeration. 

Albertus  Magnus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Eu- 
ropean writer  of  note  claiming  the  zoologist's  attention, 
after  the  silence  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  in  his  Historia 
Animedium  are  traces  of  access  to  antient  authorities  no 
longer  extant. 

Bklox  had  deeply  studied  Aristotle  ;  and  the  works  of 
the  French  traveller  on  the  natural  history  of  birds  and 
£shes  not  only  contain  much  valuable  information,  but  an 
attempt  at  classification.   [Birds.] 

Gesnkr,  Aldrovaxd,  and  Jonston  followed.  The 
valuable  volumes  of  the  first  of  these  authors  include  the 
labours  of  Belon  and  Rondelet,  and  carry  arrangement 
Btill  fui-ther.  Aldrovand's  voluminous  compilations  form  a 
storehouse  of  learning  from  which  subsequent  writers  have 
drawn  deeply  and  not  always  gratefully.  Buffon,  in  par- 
ticular, ridicules  his  copious  compilations  and  the  never- 
ending  collection  of  lore  with  which  he  illustrates  the  his- 
tory of  a  cock  or  a  bull ;  but  without  such  a  thesaurus  be- 
fore him,  even  Buffon  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
write  as  he  did. 

To  our  countryman  Ray  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  first  clear  zoological  method.  That  great  naturalist  for 
originalitv  and  comprehensive  philosophical  discernment 
may,  without  hesitation,  be  placed  next  after  Aristotle 
himself.  [Birds  ;  Mammalogy  ;  Reptiles.] 

The  brilliant  style  of  Buffon  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  upon  the  subject  which  his  eloquence  at  once 
rendered  captivating.  A  more  severe  writer  might  have 
done  greater  things  for  natural  history  as  a  science,  but 
Buffon  at  once  secured  a  willing  audience  and  made  all 
Europe  his  class.  To  him  above  Jill  othera  may  be  con- 
ceded the  merit  of  making  the  subject  decidedly  popular 
at  once  and  for  ever.    The  way  was  thus  prepared  for 

LlNN^US. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Natural^  revised  by  its 
great  author,  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  thus  arranged : — 

The  Natural  Division  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  indicated 
"bv  internal  structure, 
y/tfarf  bilocular,  with  two  auri-i Viviparous   . . .  Mammalia. 

cles.    Blood  warm,  red.       tOviparous  ....  Bird*. 
Heart  unilocular,  with  one  au-r  Arbitrary  lungs  Amphibia. 

ricle.    Blood  cold,  red.         lExternal  gills  .  Fishes. 
Jlearl   unilocular,    with    onej^yjj,^  antenna-,  hueets. 

T   ^^<.Sr"'w\'^^    fl^^'^IWithtentacula.  Vermss. 
(tames)  cold,  white.  I 

I.  Mammalia. 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auricles;  Blood  warm,  red. 
J^ungs  respiring  reciprocally.  Jaws  incumbent,  covered : 
l^eeth  inserted  in  most.  Penis  intrans  viviparaa,  lactiferas. 
Senses :  Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes,  Ears,  Papillie.  Covering : 
Hairs ;  very  sparing  in  the  aquatics.  Props  (Fulcra) :  Four 
feet,  except  in  those  which  are  merely  aquatic,  in  which 
the  jposterior  feet  are  conjoined  in  the  fin  of  the  tail.  A 
tail  in  most. 

II.  Birds. 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auricles;  Blood  warm,  red. 
Lungs  respiring  reciprocally.  Jaws  incumbent,  naked,  ex- 
serted,  toothless.  Penis  subintrans  absque  scroto  oviparas 
crusta  calcarea.  Semes:  Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes,  Ears 
without  auricles.  Covering:  Incumbent  imbricated  fea- 
thers. Pro2>s :  Two  feet ;  two  wings.  Bump  heart-shaped. 
III.  Amphibia. 

7/«rtr/ unilocular,  with  one  auricle ;  J9/ood cold,  red.  Lungs 
breathing  arbitrarily.  Jaws  incumbent.  Penes  bini.  Eggs 
generally  membranaceous.  Senses :  Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes, 
Eais.  Covering:  cutaceous, naked.  Props:  various;  null 
iu  some. 

IV.  Fishes. 

Start  unilocular,  with  one  auricltf;  £locd  (eld,  ted. 


Gills  external,  compressed.  Jaws  incumbent.  Penes  nulli ; 
eggs  without  albumen.  Senses :  Tongue,  Nostrils  ?  Kyen 
(not  ears).  Covering:  Imbricated  scales.  Props:  Nata- 
torial fins. 

V.  Insects. 
Heart  unilocular ;   sanies  cold.    Spiracles,  lateral  body- 

Eores.  Jaws  lateral.  Penes  intrantes.  Senses:  Tongue, 
lyes.  Antennae  on  a  head  without  a  brain  (neither  ears  nor 
nostrils).  Covering :  cataphracta,  sustaining  an  osseous  cutis. 
Pro2>s :  Feet,  Wmgs  in  some. 

VI.  Vermes. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  ventricle  ;  sanies  cold.  Spi- 
racles obscure.  Jaws  multifarious.  Penes  varii  Herma- 
phroditis  Androgynis.  Setues :  Tentacles  (no  Head,  hardly 
Eyes,  neither  Ears  nor  Nostrils).  Covering  calcareous,  or 
null  except  spines.    Props :  Neither  feet  nor  fins. 

This  table  concludes  with  the  following  summary,  which 
will  be  best  given  in  the  original  form : — 

Vivarium  Naturae  sic  alit  Vl-plicis  formae  Animalia. 

Mammalia  pilosa,  in  Terra,  gradiuntur,  loquentia.  ^ves 
plumosse,  in  Aere,  volitant,  cantantes.  Amphibia  tunicata, 
m  Culore,  serpunt,  sibilantia.  Pisces  squamati,  in  Aqua, 
natant,  popyzantes.  Insecta  cataphracta,  in  Sicco,  exsi- 
hunt,  tinnitantia.  Vermes  excoriati,  in  Humido,  panduntur, 
obmutescentes. 

Further  details  of  this  sj-stem  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
Mammalia,  Birds,  Insects,  and  Vermes  ;  and  although 
the  definitions  given  by  Linna>us  sometimes — as,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  says  tiiat  Fishes  have  no  ears — betray  a 
want  of  knowledge  which  subsequent  experiments  have 
supplied,  the  student  must  be  struck  with  their  accuracy, 
considering  the  imperfect  state  of  comparative  anatomy 
when  he  wrote. 

The  Amphibia' of  Linnaeus  consist  of  the  three  orders. 
Reptiles,  Serpenles,  and  Nantes :  the  two  first  of  these  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Reptiles,  p.  404.  The  third  order, 
Nantes,  is  thus  defined : — 

Finned :  breathing  also  by  means  of  lateral  gills. 
*  Spiracles  compound,  numerous. 

Petromyzon     (Lamprey),     Spiracles   7    lateral.     Raja 
(Ray),  Spiracles  5  underneath.    Squdus  (Shark),   Spii-a- 
cles  5  lateral.     Chimerra,  Spiracle  1  quadrifid. 
*  *  Spiracles  solitary. 

LopMus  (Angler),  fins  ventral  2 ;  mouth  toothed.  Acci- 
penser  (Sturgeon),  fins  ventral  2 ;  mouth  toothless.  Cy- 
elopterus  (Lump  Fish),  fins  ventral  2.  Batistes  (File  Fish), 
fins  ventral  1.  Osttacion,  fins  ventral  0;  body- with  a  bony 
cuirass.  Tetrodon,  fins  ventral  0;  abdomen  muricated. 
DiodoH  (Globe  Fish),  fins  ventral  0;  body  aculeated.  Cen- 
triscus,  fins  ventral  X. ;  body  loricated  with  a  spine.  Syn- 
gnathits,  fins  ventral  0;  body  articulated.  Pegasus,  lins 
ventral  2 ;  rostrum  ciliato-dentated. 

The  Pisces  of  Linnaeus  embrace  four  orders : — 

1.  Apodes,  ventral  fins  null. 

2.  Jugulares,  ventral  fins  before  the  pectoral  fins. 

3.  Thoracici,  ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral  fins. 

4.  Abdominales,  ventral  fins  behind  tne  pectoial  fins. 

I.  Apodes. 
Murana,  apertures  of  the  gr>Is  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax. 
Gymnotus,  back  finless.  Trichiurus,  tail  finless.  Anar- 
rhichas,  teeth  rounded.  Ammodytes,  head  narrower  than 
the  body.  Opkidium,  body  ensiform.  Stromateus,  body 
ovate.    Xiphias,  body  ensiferous. 

II.  Jugulares. 

Callionymus,  apertures  of  the  gills  at  the  nape.  Urano- 
scopus,  mouth  wide  and  flat  (simum).  Trachimu,  anus 
near  the  breast.  Gadus,  pectoial  fins  elongated  into  a 
point.    Blennius,  ventral  fins  didactylous,  smooth  (muticae). 

III.  Thoracici. 

Cepola,  mouth  wide  and  fiat  (simum) ;  body  ensiform. 
Echeneis,  back  of  the  head  flat,  furrowed  transversely. 
Coryphana,  head  anteriorly  obtusely  truncate,  Gobius, 
ventral  fins  conjoined  (coadnatae)  into  an  ovate  fin. 
Coitus,  head  wider  than  the  body.  Scorptena,  head  sprinkled 
with  cilTi.  Zeus,  upper  lip  arched  (fornicatum)  with  a 
transverse  membrane.  Pleuronectes,  both  eyes  on  one  side 
of  the  head.  Ckatodon,  teeth  setaceous,  very  close  set, 
flexible.  Spams,  teeth  strong,  incisors,  molars.  Labrns', 
dorsal  fin  marked  with  a  ramentum  behind  the  spines. 
Scitgna,  dorsal  fin  capable  of  being  hidden  in  a  little 
furrow.  Peicii,  opercula of  the  gills  serrated.  Gaslerosteus, 
tail  carinated  at  tne  sides ;  dorsal  s^uve&^iJ&^wtV.   ^cui-nAitTx 
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scales,  even  those  of  the  head,  loose.     Trigla,  distinct 
digits,  near  the  pectoral  fins. 

IV.  Abdominales. 

Cohitia,  body  hardly  narrowed  at  the  tail.  Amia,  head 
naked,  hmiy.  scabrous.  Silttrut,  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  toothed.  Tetilhit,  head  truncated  anteriorly. 
Loricaria,  body  mailed  (cataphractum).  Snhno,  posterior 
dorsal  fin  adipose.  Fwtularia,  beak  cylindrical,  capable  of 
bcine:  shut  with  an  operculum.  Etox,  lower  mandible 
lonfrest,  pimctated.  Elops,  branchiostegous  membi-ane 
double,  the  external  one  shortest.  Argentina,  anus  near 
the  tail.  Alherina,  a  lateral,  lon^tudinal,  silvery  band. 
Mugil,  lower  mandible  carinated  within.  Mormynu,  bran- 
chial aperture  linear  without  opercula.  Exoctetus,  pectoral 
fins  of  the  length  of  the  body.  Pohjnemtu,  digits  distinct 
near  the  pectoral  fins.  Clitpea,  abdomen  carinated  and 
serrated.     Cgprinus,  branchiostegous  membrane  triradiate. 

The  orders  of  insects  are  defined  by  Linnaeus  from  their 
wings : — 
.  [  Upper  jcrustaceous  with  a  straight  suture    Coleoplera  1. 
"^   wings  jsemicrustaceous,  incumbent  Hemiptera  2. 

^:  rimbricated  with  scales    .         .    Lepiioptera  3. 

\^    All     .<         1  (inermi         Neuroptera  4. 

^  J  |membranaceou8,  anoj^^^j^^^^  Ifymenoptcra  5. 

'  Wings  2.  balances  (Halteres)  in  lieu  of 

the  posterior  wings      .         .  Diptera  6. 

Wings  0.  t.  e.  the  body  without  wings  and 

elytra        ....  ApteraT. 

I.  Coleoptera. 
*  Antennee  cbivate,  thickened  externally. 

Scaraham,  antennsc  with  a  fissile  clava ;  anterior  tibiae 
<1eutatc.  Lucaiim,  antcnns  with  a  compressed  clava, 
the  widest  side  fissile.  Dermettet,  antennau  with  a  per- 
foliate clava ;  head  inflected  under  the  scarcely  marginate 
thorax.  Jftster,  antennae  with  a  solid  clava;  head  retrac- 
tile within  the  thorax.  Jigrrhus,  antennae  with  a  solid 
ovate  clava.  Gyrintin,  antciniai  rather  rigid;  eyes  four. 
Atlelahus,  head  pos>feiiorly  attenuated.  Curculio,  antennuc 
insidcnt ;  rostrum  horny.  Silpha,  thoi^x  and  elytra  mar- 
ginate. Cocclnella,  antennne  with  an  obtuse  clava ;  palps 
with  a  truncated  clava. 

**  Antennee  filiform. 

Brnchiis,  antennae  filiform,  thickest  externally.  Cassida, 
body  ovale  ;  elytra  miirghiafc  ;  head  covered  with  a  shield. 
Ptinusy  thorax  receiving  the  head :  antennae  with  the  last 
joint  the  longest.  Chrysnmda,  heat!  ovate,  immarginate. 
HLtpa,  anteiinic  extended  (.porrectae),  approximate,  fusi- 
form. Mclo'i\  Ihoiiix  subround ;  head  gibbous,  inflected. 
Trncbrio,  thorax  marginiite ;  head  exscrted ;  body  oblong. 
iMmpyris,  elytta  flexible  ;  shield  of  the  thorax  oversha- 
(lowinc:  and  fefei»ing  the  head.  Mordella,  laminae  at  the 
lio-se  of  tlie  abdomen  ;  head  inflated.  Staphylinun,  elytra 
divided  into  two  parts  Cdimidiata),  covering  the  wings ; 
two  vesicles  above  tlie  tail  capable  of  being  exsorted. 
***  Antennee  setaceous. 

Veramhyx,  thorax  mucronate-callous  at  the  sides.  Lep- 
tnra,  elytra  attenuated  at  the  apex  ;  thorax  rather  smooth. 
('(i<ilhttri:<,  elytra  flexible ;  abdomen  i)Iicato-papillose  at 
the  rides,  lllater.  point  fmuero)  of  the  breast  resilient 
from  a  poie  of  the  abdomen.  Cieindcla,  jaws  exserted, 
toollicd  :  eyes  rather  prominent.  Bupresiis,  head  retracted 
within  the  thorax.  Dytiscns,  posterior  feet  ciliated  and 
I'ornied  for  swimming  :  natatoriij.  Carabnx,  thomx  obcor- 
ilntc,  tinmeatcd  posteriorly.  Xecydalis,  elytra  dimidiate; 
\vins:s  naked.  Forfieula,  elytra  dimidiate  ;  wings  covered  ; 
tail  witli  nippei-s  (lorcipata;. 

II.  Hemiptera. 

Blalta,  mouth  maxillose:  wings  coriaceous,  flat;  feet 
cursorial.  Mantis,  mouth  maxillose  ;  anterior  feet  serrated  ; 
flaw  single.  GryUnn,  moulh  maxillose;  posterior  feet  sal- 
liitorial.  F«/yorrt,  rostmm  inflected  ;  forehead  (Irons)  pro- 
duced, empty  (inanis; ;  antheric  capitate.  Cicada,  ros- 
trum iiifloeled  ;  posterior  feet  saltatorial.  Notonecla,  ros- 
tnnn  inflected  ;  ])osterior  feet  natatorial  (ciliated).  Nepa, 
rustrum  inflected ;  anterior  feet  cheliferous.  Cimex,  rostrum 
inflvcted  :  feet  cursorial.  Aphin.  rostrum  inflected  ;  abdo- 
iiu'ti  two-horned.  C/icrmes,  ro.strum  pectoral ;  feet  poste- 
rior, saltatorial.  Coccus,  rostnim  pectoral ;  alxlomen 
I'l-istly  behind  in  the  males.  Thrips,  rostrum  obsolete; 
wings  incumbent  on  the  reflexile  abdomen. 

III.  Lepidoptera. 
Apilio,    tntenns   ihiclteat   externaUy;  Vmgi  «c«c^. 


Sphinx,  antennte  thickest  in  the   middle.    Phnleenx  %r. 
tennas  thickest  internally. 

IV.  Neuroptera. 

LibeUa,  tail  with  nippers;  mouth  multi-naxillofe: 
wings  extended.  Ephemera^  tail  with  two  brisik'*.*.  3: 
mouth  toothless ;  wings  erect.  Myrmelenn,  tail  wi"Ji  cip- 
pers;  mouth  bidcntate;  wings  deflected.  Phnffm't. 
tail  simple,  mouth  toothless,  wings  deflected.  Htmenkiu. 
tail  simple,  mouth  bidentate,  wings  deflected.  Ptmrpa, 
tail  chelate,  mouth  rostrated,  wings  incumbent.  Repkidia. 
tail  with  one  thread  (fllo  1) ;  mouth  bidentate,  insa  it- 
fl.ected. 

V.  Hymenoptera. 

Cynipi,  sting  (aculeus)  spiral !  Teuthredo,  sting  senatid! 
bivalve.  Sirex,  sting  serrated  under  the  terminal  spint  <i 
the  abdomen.  Ichneumon,  sting  exserted !  triple.  Hj^t. 
sting  punctorial ;  wings  flat ;  mouth  tonpieles.  Chfm, 
sting  punctorial ;  abdomen  vaulted  (fomicatum.  benndi. 
Vetpa,  sting  punctorial ;  superior  wings  plicated,  .(pt 
sting  punctorial,  superior  wings  plicated.  Fbmtica.  ^Z2 
obsolete ;  no  wings  on  the  neuten.  MutUia,  stin?  pune^ 
torial ;  no  wings  on  the  neuters. 

VI.  Diptenu 

Qiatrtu,  mouth  closed ;  s.  none.     Tlpula,  mouth  vi'ib    j 
lateral  lips ;  four  palps.    Mtuca,  mouth  toothleid  irith  t    | 
proboscis.     Tabanut,  mouth  with  a  proboscis  and  coanivri; 
teeth.     Culex,  mouth  with  a  siphoruform,  nutant  n>-1nic:. 
stemmata  0.    Empis,  mouth  with  an  inflected  n*\r:a,    < 
Conops,   mouth  with  a    projecting    geniculate   rostruiL    ,' 
Atilug,  mouth  with  a  subulate  projecting  rostrum,    /i'k-    i 
hyliiisy  mouth  with  a  projecting  setaceous  rostrum.    //';->-    | 
botea,  mouth  with  a  subnutant,  very  short  rostrum :  »:rsi- 
mataO. 

VII.  Aptera. 

*  Six  feel.    Head  dittmct  from  the  Thorax.  I 

Lepitma,  tail  with  exserted  bristles.     Podura,  tail  bi:'.>r-    I 
cated,  inflected,    saltatorial.      Teruies,   mouth  nitli  t^^r    I 
maxillae.    Pedicnlut,  mouth  with  a  sting  (aculeus  vt^'t    1 
of  being  exserted.  Pulex,  mouth  with  an  inflected  ntfr-J 
with  a  sting ;  feet  saltatorial. 

*  *  Feet  8 — 14.     Head  and  I'horax  united. 

Acariu,  eyes  2,  feet  8,   palps.      Phalanglntu,  pts  i 
feet  8,  palps  chelate.   Aranea,  eyes  8,  feet  8,  palps  cUit-V     | 
Scorpio,  eyes  8,  feet  8,  paliw  chelate.      Canctr.  eytii     i 
feet  10 :  first  pair  chelate.    Alonocitlut,  eyes  2,  feet  U:  '•» : 
chelate.     Onucut,  e^es  2,  feet  14. 
*  *  *  Feet  multitudmous.     Head  distinct  from  the  Th»\'.i. 

Scolopendra,  body  linear.    Julus,  body  subcyliiidarAl. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  arrangement  without  kt.'o: 
struck  with  the  comprehensive  views  of  the  autho.-.  vl<-! 
the  imperfect  light  which  existed  at  the  time  is  cunside:!:! 
Reaumur,  Swammkrdam,  Moufiet,  Ciocdart  De  Gn:. 
Bonnet,  and  Lyonnet  indeed  had  done  much  ijefLn-t-  the  '.i> 
edition  of  the  Systema  Natura  was  published :  but  niar.y  y. 
the  leading  characters  of  insect-organization  were  s'ill  in- 
volved in  darkness.  One  great  error  will  be  manifest  tu  a.: 
the  classification  of  the  Crustacea  among  the  instc!>u;d^: 
the  designation  of  the  genus  Cancer,  Sic.  The  mo>t  tu.-^-r. 
observation  must  liave  satisfied  Linmeus  that  the  Cruf'"  >■< 
breathed  by  means  of  gills,  and  that  tluTefore  iht}  '.vi'i 
not  be  placed  underthe  same  category  witli  aniuia!^  v-l/w 
respiration  was  canied  on  by  •  Spiraculti  :  Poii  lati:i'c- 
corporis,*  to  use  his  own  definition.  It  is  not  hov.cvi.-:  ;:v 
probablc  that  the  terrestrial  habits  of  thf  Laud  and  isilii  it 
Crabs  [Birki's;  Gecaucinus;  Paucrus]  mijjht  lii'-t 
weighed  with  him,  in  the  absence  of  any  denior.*tnitic :  >.- 
to  their  actual  mode  of  respiintion.  Biit  ntitwith.-tar.diii; 
errors  intrcparable  from  the  state  of  kuov.k-dgf  whc:)  1  ■• 
wrote,  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  his  gencralizain'* 
taken  as  a  whole  is  manifested  by  the  retention  uf  nitV.  <;i 
his  orders  and  all  his  genera  to  the  present  day. 

The  scalpel  was  now  taken  up  byablv  hiinds,  anJlV.'j*. 
especially  in  liis  anatomy  of  the  Gliuls,  niaile  a  Ci'''^' 
advance  in  comuai-ative  anatomy.  Among  tlie  u-n>>t  ucti^< 
and  enlightened  labourers  in  this  department,  cur  ov,:. 
.Tohn  Hunter*  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,  and  Biunicr.- 
baeh  in  Germany. 

But  the  fullness  of  time  was  now  come  when  a  grei'^ 
light  was  to  arise ;  and  George  Cuvier,  guided  by  Jii--  »i''- 

*  Thv  rataloinie  of  the  Museum  of  the  Ilny.il  College  of  SutgeoM  ta  t.--n- 

\'\on,  by  Kich.ird  Owen,  E«q  ,  the  Ilunterian  Piofi.«or.  i»  n.rw  eompltte   •nl 
\:kvc  eice^\ouol  Wc  e&\a\nv\«  o^  louvU,  which  U  in  vtctctttt.   Tbto  ««ck  torn 
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elions,  becRme  the  load-star  of  zoolog^isls.  Tlic  Jualomie 
oniparee,  the    Oaemenx  Fimtilrt,  and,  finally,    the  lieane 

Inimal,  were  the  results  of  his  acute  and  comprehensive 

demonstrations.  In  his  hands  Comparative  Anatomy  be- 
«MUDe  a  new  power  amon^  the  dynamics  of  natural  hiitorj', 
find  by  its  aid  he  rebuilt  the  extinct  fossil  forms  that  before 
hii  time  lay  sciittered  over  the  face  of  oui-  eaiUi  in  wild 
a.nd  appaiently  inextricable  di;M}rder. 

Well  does  this  ex.traardinary  man  enunciate  the  valuable 
truth,  that  >>ince  Natural  Hintory  has  taken  Nature  for  the 
basis  of  its  distributions,  its  relationship  with  Anatomy  has 
become  more  intimate.  '  One  of  these  sciences,'  says  lie, 
*  cannot  take  a  single  step  without  the  other  profiling  by 
it.  The  approximations  which  the  fi»t  establishes  often 
indicate  to  the  other  the  researches  that  ought  to  be 
made.'*  And  again,  wiiheaual  truth  he  declares,  that  'the 
natural  history  of  an  animal  is  the  Intowledge  of  the  whole 
animal.  Its  internal  structure  is  to  it  as  much  as  its  ex- 
ternal form,  and  perhaps  more.'t 

Tl>at  Cuvier  pracliscd  what  he  preached  is  evident  from 
his  own  record  of  bis  mode  of  proceeding  in  constructing 
his  system. 

•  I  examined,'  says  the  gieat  French  zoologist,  '  one  by 
one,  all  the  species  which  I  could  procure;  I  associated 
those  which  did  not  differ  fro.n  each  other,  except  in  size, 
colour,  or  the  number  of  some  pails  of  httle  importance, 
m\A  on  these  materials  founded  what  I  have  called  a  sub- 
genus. 

'  Whenever  I  could,  I  dissected  at  least  one  species  of 
each  subgenus;  and  if  those  to  which  the  scalpel  could 
not  be  applied  be  excepted,  there  exist  in  my  bookt 
very  few  groups  of  this  degree,  of  the  organs  of  which  I 
cannot  produce  at  least  some  considerable  portion.' 

His  system  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  [Anatomy, Compar.vtive],  andpaitsofit  in  most 
of  the  articles  on  the  leading  groups  of  tne  Animal  King- 
dom in  this  work,  Latreille  fumislied  the  fourth  and  fifth 
vohimes,  coutaining  the  Cruttacra,  Araeknida,  and  Insects  ; 
and  Cuvier  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  work  of 
Lamarck,^  with  reference  to  the  shells  and  corals,  noticing 
it  with  just  praise.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that 
Cuvier  was  the  advocate  of  I>amarck'c  theory  of  gradual 
evolution  or  development,  a  theory  to  which  the  ex- 
peiience  of  evei-y  succeeding  day  becomes  more  and  more 
opposed. 

About  this  period,  almost  contemporaneously  with  a 
luroilar  movement  in  botany,  some  of  the  more  imaginative 
Jind  philosophic  minds  began  to  perceive  analogies  in 
organs  and  parts  of  the  animal  frame  which  previously 
had  only  been  regarded  under  their  distinct  or  individual 
relations.  The  close  connection  between  the  brilliant 
generalizations  of  this  nature  which  first  made  com|>arative 
Rn&tomists  acijuaintcd  with  the  bones  of  the  craiuuui  and 
the  essentia]  resemblances,  or  homologies,  as  they  are 
termed,  of  the  component  elements  of  a  vertebra  under 
their  varied  forms,  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  too  closely  connected  with  similar  researches 
after  resemblances  and  analogies  in  zoology  to  be  omitted 
in  the  present  sketcli  of  the  histor)'^  of  that  science.  Gijthe, 
the  founder  of  raorphology,  or  the  doctrine  of  organic  ana- 
logies in  plants,  also  made  the  first  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  similar,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  tiunscen- 
dental  views,  in  the  anatomy  of  animals.  The  poet's  dis- 
covery of  the  inlerraaxillary  bonea  in  man,  the  first  fruits 
of  this  essentially  synthetical  mode  of  studying  organized 
beings,  has  been  succeeded  by  many  similar  brilliant  aj)- 

Sreciations  of  true  analogies  by  his  successors  Oken  and 
'coffroy,  and  the  disciples  of  their  school,  which  have 
more  than  compensated  for  the  less  substantial  results  of 
exuberant  imaginations,  Avhich  have  too  often  had  the 
effect  of  deterring  the  sober  student  of  nature  from  digest- 
ing the  works  of  authors  from  wliich  valuable  information 
is  to  be  obtained. 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  names  of  Illiger,  Ttmmiuck,  and  Wagler.  Of  these 
M.  Temminck  continues  to  enlighten  zoologists  with 
his  excellent  works;  whilst  Professor  Lichtenstein  and 
Dr.  Uiippell  still  pursue  their  praisewoithy  course. 

In  our  own  countrj'  and  time  tlie  Quinary  Syilem  has 
been  brought  forward  ami  applied  by  one  of  our  most  ac- 
complishrd  zoologists  in  his  '  Horifc  Entomologicse,'  •  An- 
nulosa  Javanica,'  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Comparative  Aiia- 


*  *  l,*vmt  d'Analumirr  Comporre,'  irul.  i. 
>  1  '  Ri^iill*  Anima..' 
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tomy  of  certain  Birds  of  Cuba,'  in  the   16th  vol.  of  the 
'  Tiansactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,'  and  his '  Illustrations^ 
of  the  Annulosa  of  South  Africa,'  t'orming  part  iii.  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith's  valuable  '  Illustrations  of  tlie  Zoology  of 
South  Africa.' 

In  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Birds  of  Cuba,'  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac- , 
Icay  thus  writes  : — *  As  to  new  views  or  princi]>les  in  naturall 
history,  this  mode  of  studying  the  variation  of  strticture  ut^ 
diti'erent  animals,  in  preference  to  classing  them  according^ 
to  an  aibitrary  division  of  organs,  is  perhaps  the  only  one^ 
to  which  I  can  justly  lay  full  claim.  It  i«.  possil^le  indeed 
that  Hermann,  in  his  very  remarkable  work  entitled 
*  Tabula  Affinitalum  Animalium,'  and  published  in  17M3, 
may  have  intended  to  keep  some  such  principle  as  this  ui ' 
view  ;  but,  as  witli  him,  unfortunately,  the  slightest  analogy 
constituted  an  affinity,  we  may  understand  liow  he  found 
it  impossible  to  trace  the  mode  in  which  structures  vary, 
and  much  more  so  to  apply  the  maxim  of  variation  to 
amuigemeut.  On  a  cursoiy  glance  at  the  principles  of 
arrangement  laid  down  by  Aristotle  at  the  commencement 
of  his  *  Historia  Animaliu'm,'  he  may  also  be  supposed  by 
some  to  have  understood  this  doctrine  of  variation  in ' 
animal  stnieture  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show,  thot  although- 
this  extraordinary  man  understood  it  to  a  certain  degree,- 
he  confined  himself  in  the  passage  in  question  to  the 
division  of  organs, — a  course  of  reasoning  that  led  him 
quite  away  from  the  conclusions  he  woifld  induhitably 
have  arrived  at,  had  he  followed  the  variation  of  geneial 
structure.  Still  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  originality 
of  even  this  principle  be  some  day  disputed  with  me ;  for 
when  the  question  was  asked,  '•  Is  there  anything  whereof 
it  may  be  said.  See,' this  is  new  ?'' — the  answer  was,  "  It 
hath  been  already  of  old  time  which  was  before  us."  And 
certain  it  i-s  that  the  doctrines  of  quinary  distribution,  of 
the  circular  progression  of  a  series  of  affinity,  and  of  ana- 
logies, as  distinct  from  affinities,  have  all  been  in  some 
measure  advanced  by  authors  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  *  Iloia?  Eiitomologic3P.'  Indeed  it  would  add  little  to 
our  conviction  of  these  being  great  natural  truths,  to  lind 
that  only  one  writer  had  oljservcd  them,  and  that  others 
had  taken  them  for  granted  uiwn  his  assertion.  Accord- 
ingly we  learn  that  the  number  five  has  had  an  importance 
in  the  construction  of  the  universe  given  to  it  from  the 
days  of  Plato  and  Cicero ;  that  Linnirus,  Pallas,  and  Des- 
Ibntaincs  have  mentioned  certain  analogies  in  nature  as 
<Hslinct  from  affinities;    and  that  one  of  the  most  distin- 

fuished  zoologists  of  the  present  age,  and  a  foreign  mem- 
er  of  this  Society,  Professor  Gollheif  Fischer,  of  MoscoW; 
hais  stated  the  progression  of  certain  st-ries  of  affinity  being 
in  circles.  1  can  safely  say  however,  that  as  I  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  these  several  Irutlis  by  the  observation  of 
Nature  suone,  so  I  firet  saw  their  dependence  upon  each 
other,  their  general  application,  and  their  necessary  deri- 
vation, fiom  the  practice  of  studying  the  method  in  which 
animal  structures  vary.  How  farshadowy  and  unconnected 
nolions  oil  the  above  subjects  may  affect  the  claims  of  the 
'  Horse  Entomologica;'  to  public  attention.  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine  :  but  it  is  my  duty,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  say,  that  I  was  surprised,  on  looking  lately  among  the 
notes  and  explanations  of  the  plates  (p.  181)  at  the  end  of 
a  work  published  ut  Moscow,  in  1808,  by  Professor  Fischer, 
and  entitled  '  Tabulae  Synoptica;  Zoognosiae  in  usum  Au- 
ditorura  edita?,' tofind  the  following  remarks: — "  L'auteur 
trouve  dans  la  Nature  organis^c  una  opposition  remBr(iuable 
qui  pourroit  Otreexprim^e  pardeuxcercles  enniouvement, 
qui  se  touchent  ou  qui  se  croisent  en  deux  endruits. 
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pour  le  naturaliste.  1,  La  moisissure  produite  par  la  cor- 
ruption des  matidres  animales ;  2,  L'origine  des  animaux 
inmsoires  par  celle  des  matidres  vegetalea.  Lea  bornes  de 
cet  ouvrage  ne  permettent  pas  un  developpement  plus 
ample  de  cette  id6e  qui  presente  une  veritfi  k  poursuivre." 
Again,  in  page  184  is  the  following  passage :— "  II  ne 
faut  pas  croire  que  la  seiie  des  Mammiferes  soit  tL  consi- 
derer  dans  uue  direction  droite  comme  wne  suite.  J'ai 
fait  voir  d  mes  Aleves  qu'elle  forme  une  galerie  ou  Tobser- 
vateur  se  trouve  au  milieu,  ayant  lea  especes  d'animaux 
de  ces  cotes.  C'est-i-dire,  I'auteur  s'ima^ne  que  chaque 
serie  de  la  premiere  division  dont  les  doigts  ou  pieds  ne 
soot  reunis  par  une  membrane,  trouvera  des  abalogues 
parmi  ks  animaux  de  la  seconde  division,  dont  les  ddigts 
ou  pieds  sont  reunis  par  une  membi-ane.  Une  represen- 
tation des  genres  de  Mammifdres  en  cercles  entourant  le 
centre  ou  est  p]ac£  Thomme,  et  se  touchant  mutuellement, 
suivant  que  les  propriet^s  de  differens  animaux  se  resem- 
blent  seront  peut-8tre  la  plus  conforme  i  la  Nature."' 

Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  intricate 
subject  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  natiual  history, 
much  learning,  and  the  qlose  astute  reasoning  of  a  mind 
of  no  ordinary  powers.  The  system  has  been  applied  in 
this  country,  by  Mr,  Vigors,  to  the  Birds,  and  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  to  the  Mammalia  and  fishes.  With  certain  modi- 
fications it  has  been  applied,  by  Mr.  Swainson,  to  the  animal 
kingdom  generally,  wno,  in  his  arrangement  in  the  several 
volumes  of  the  '  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia'  filled  by  him,  has 
however  left  out  Man. 

On  the  Continent  the  Quinaiy  System  has  never  found 
favour,  and  it  has  now  few  if  any  followers  in  this  country. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  it,  that,  like  the  system  of 
Linnaeus,  it  has  suffered  more  by  its  friends  than  its  ene- 
mies. We  have  heard  it  lamented  by  some,  that  a  man  of 
genius  should,  unconsciously  perhaps,  have  employed  his 
powerful  mind  in  a  mode  caJculated  to  rivet  the  fetters 
that  Bacon  had  struck  off;  but  these  could  hardly  have 
been  aware  of  the  earnestness  with  which  Mr.  MacLeay 
constantly  impresses  on  his  readers  that  zoology  is  a  science 
which  must  always  depend  upon  experience  ajid  observed 
facts ;  and  that  the  grand  object  of^  comparative  anatomy 
is  the  formation  of  such  a  collection  of  recorded  facta  of 
comparative  orgatiiaation  as  may  determine  in  some  de- 

ifree  the  use  of  the  various  organs ;  and,  above  all,  may 
ead  us  to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Indeed  of  some  of  his  critics  it  md!^e  said  that,  like  those 
who  treated  the  Baconian  or  inductive  method  with  con- 
tempt, and  laughed  and  r*led  by  turns  at  the  author  of 
the  '  Novum  Organum,'  immediately  after  its  publication, 
not  many  have  read  his  works  through  ;  and  of  those,  few 
have  understood  them. 

That  he  was  wrong  in  some  of  liis  notions  may  be  true  : 
for  instance,  he  has  most  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  Cephalopod  approximates  to  the  Turtle  (Testudo); 
but  Professor  Owen  has  proved  to  us  by  dissection  that  the 
Cuttlefish  comes  nearest  to  the  Myxine  and  Lamprey 
among  the  Vertebrata. 

It  is  not  fair  to  make  Mr.  MacLeay  answerable  for  the 
vagaries  of  his  followers,  and  the  Procrustes-like  violence 
with  which  they  occasionally  force  a  form  into  what  they 
conceive  a  proper  place  merely  because  that  vacant  place 
wants  a  form.  If  his  injunction  to  inquire  into  the  organi- 
zation and  habits,  as  a  first  and  necessary  step,  had  been 
attended  to,  Catheturug  wouki  never  have  been  placed 
among  the  Vultures  [Vulturid.e  ;  Talkgalla],  nor  the 
case  of  an  insect  among  the  MoUusca    [Thklidomus]. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  zoological  character  of  the  pre- 
sent period  arises  from  the  numerous  monographs  which 
have  appeared  or  are  still  forthcoming.  It  is  by  such 
careful  collections  of  materials  that  the  path  of  the  sys- 
tcmatist  is  especially  enlightened. 

In  America  Wils(m's  delightful  book  and  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Audubon  have  opened  up  the  complete 
natural  history  of  the  birds  of  tiieir  country  ;  nor  must  the 
amusing  hand-book  of  Nuttall  be  forgotten. 

In  Italy  Poli  had  familiaiized  us  with  the  organization 
of  the  Mollusca  in  the  Sicilian  seas ;  Delle  Chiaje  and  Phi- 
lippi  have  followed  him,  and  Madame  Power  has  settled 
the  disputed  point  relative  to  the  secretion  of  the  shell 
of  the  Papfr  Nautilus.  The  Prince  of  Canino  and 
Musigimno,  who  had  already  so  ab\y  auppWed  wVvai.  ■««» 


England  had  produced  the  prominent  nmmes  of  Wii- 
lughby,  Pennant,  Latham,  White,  Leach,  Bewick,  Mon- 
tagu, Selby,  Gray,  Swainson,  Stephens,  and  Cuitia ;  bat  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  science  was  jgiven  by  the  Zook>- 
gical  Society  of  London,*  in  the  establishment  of  which 
Sir  Stamfohd  Uafflbs  had  the  principal  share.  To  the 
taste  for  zoology  thus  diffused  may  in  a  great  meawre 
be  attributed  the  ready  acceptation  whioi  the  tkgaat 
hand-books  of  Yarrell,  Bell,  Forbes,  and  Owen  havctir^y 
found  or  are  finding,  and  the  well-merited  pabooaee 
which  has  enabled  Mr.  Grould  to  publish  his  muni- 
ficent works.  '  The  Birds  of  the  Himalaya  UniD- 
tains,'  'The  Birds  of  Europe,'  the  monoerajiAu  ce  ihr 
RampluutitkB,  the  Troqottider,  and  the  KamffmroM,  kA 
though  last,  not  least, '  llie  Birds  of  Australia,'  now  ia  tbt 
course  of  publication,  prove  the  interest  taken  in  the  a^ 
iect  by  the  affluent ;  while  the  aucceaa  of  the  cheapa  pob- 
lications  shows  that  it  is  shared  by  all  claases  in  this 
country. 

The  nobly  illustrated  French  voyages,  which  have  ii»^ 
so  much  for  natural  histoiy,  have  at  last  caused  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  lend  their  seasonable  aid  to  tht 
heavy  expenses  attending  the  publication  of  illustnt^i 
works  of  natural  history;  and  the  Famta  lioremU-Amtn- 
cana,  the  Zoology  of  the  Beetle,  and  Smith's  lUtuinUm 
of  the  Zoology  of  South  Africa^  have  already  borne  tot- 
mony  to  the  worthy  manner  in  which  that  assistanet  k> 
been  applied.  We  anxiously  look  for  the  zookicxal 
results  of  Belcher's  voyage  and  James  Ross's  southern  n- 
pedition. 

In  France  the  spread  of  zoological  knowledge  has  ben 
most  extensive ;  and  all  Europe  has  been  denvinc  a»te- 
ance  from  the  uaefiil  and,  in  many  instances,  hiriJy  illb- 
trated  Manuel*  of  the  French  zoologists.  The  A^aau^v 
and  Ornithologie  of  Lesson,  the  Manuel  de  l'Ui$toire  Sit- 
relle  des  AfoUiuquet  of  Rang,  the  Crtitiacea  of  Desiumt. 
the  Malacologie  and  Actinolog'te  of  De  Blainville,  tod  tk 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Guerin,  to  name  a  few,  have  b(<i 
of  important  use  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  study,  (t 
the  Suites  d  Buffon,  the  Reptiles  have  been  most  elaboni^T 
worked  out  and  illustrated  by  Dum^ril  and  Bibroo,  til 
the  Crustacea  by  Milne  Edwaras.  To  crown  aU,  the  nahJe 
Osteographie  of  De  Blainville,  now  in  the  course  of  jiiiib- 
cation,  ic  a  work  which  will  confer  honour  on  the  Frw 
national  school  of  zoology. 

But  we  have  been  far  from  idle  in  England  while  :Vr 
lowing  the  steps  of  Cuvier  in  the  department  of  palspoir.- 
logy.  Conybeare,  De  la  Beche,  and  Buckland  bn\ei' 
broice  ground  in  the  search  for  fossil  animal  forms :  aaj 
although  we  cannot  claim  Agassiz  as  a  countryman.  »r 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  in  the  pubhcation  ; 
his  great  work  on  fossil  fishes.  Professor  Owen  has  tf.- 
riched  the  fossil  catalogue  beyond  hope  in  almost  tuir 
class  of  Vertebrata,  and,  among  these,  the  grand  maii:x> 
ferous  additions,  Mylodon,  Glyptodon,  Toxodon,  a  host  >-. 
enormous  reptiles,  and,  lastly,  the  gigantic  Difmma*  y^ 
New  Zealand,  eminently  stand  out.  In  these  researcik- 
I*rofessor  Owen  has  shown  that  the  microscope  oiavi^ 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  largest  as  well  as  the  sm&i!eitt; 
created  beings. 

The  articles  relative  to  zoology  in  this  work  lusv  K 

found  by  reference  to  the  following  index : 

Kingdom,  Ammalia. 

Sub-KiHgdo7ii,  Vertkbrata. 

Clou,  Mammalia. 

Mammalogy. 

Sub-Class,  Placentalia. 

Order,  Bimaxa. 

Albinos.    Man.    Skeleton. 

Order,  Quadrumaxa. 

Ape.  Ateles.  Baboon.  Brachj'teles.  Cayou.  C\i;-- 
Cercocebus.  Cercopithecus.  Chimpanzee.  Coaita.  l- 
lobus.    Cynocephalus.    Guenons^     Hylobatca.    Jaecliii- 

•  In  tlie  article  Woi'-Wou  the  wonti '  Argus  Ph<>a«aDt<  '  at«  enoMiii-' 
printt-d  for  "Argui  Pheasant.'  But  one  Utuik  Argun  I'hoaiam,  a^St* 
we  koow,  hu  ever  readied  Englanil. 

t  Sloth.  The  height  of  the  cuormoiu  geuu«  Dimunis  l.i«.  Hke  Ih*  '■-->r^ 
of  the  Iijnosaurs,  «hrunk  before  the  severitv  of  cointKuaiiie  netmfaki 
With  the  vreeent  matoriali,  a  greater  height  th:,ii  ten  foot  em  sCMWlv  '< 
aiuigued  t«  the  Inrgett  knowD  siK-cict,  DinurHlt  !/igiti.ieai :  liut  in  l.clk  c.-: 
have  beau  enormous.  The  most  perfect  tibin  will  ^ive  a  leuetli  oftbrw  «*<; 
it  in  the  uomparative  aliortneu  of  the  tir*o-inelal:in.al  U^ne.  whit^  b  a  f  ot  'K 
a  half  in  length,  that  briugs  the  bird  down.     PnilVwsor  <>«vii  liaa  ^ati^farur-^ 


bly  SUpTpUed   WtVaX  "Waa  \  xaadc  out  five  raecirt,  one  of  which  li  (mall.  Tlie  .ilin..s'  ma>nniaiian«tmi»i*i 

.ranfiW  in  Wihon'a  American  work,  (vaa  left  iiO\l[xvcvs  lo  \> A  l:^,^''\^vJ^;^^^^^  ^^^N^^^^'^L'S^'-Jli^-t^SiX^' 
witiheci  ill  hia  excQUent  Fauna  Iialica,  *j~-%..~a» — .....\-x.t_jv  *  «  ««wsf«in.r  »•  «ium«  .■«e» 
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Banxrintj. 
>ndylura. 
torex. 
Jpoeorex. 


'Meles. 
telidsp. 
Hoimd. 
grada. 
fhilits. 
Sable. 


Kahaii.  I..a6iopvgii.  Lophotus.  Macacus.  Mandrill. 
Mangabey.  Mico,  Microcebus.  Mida«.  Monkey. 
Mycete*.  Nasalis.  Orang-Utan.  Ouistiti-  Pilheciis. 
Pithecia.  Pygathrix.  Khesua  Monkey.  Sagouin.  Sai- 
luiri.  Sajou.  Sakis.  Sapajous.  Semnopithecus.  Sia- 
mang.  Simiada?.  Ungka-Etam.  Ungka-Puti.  Wan- 
deroo.    Wou-Wou. 

Galapo.       Galeopithecus.       Lemiiridie.       Lichanotns. 
Loris.     Mongoose.     Nocthora.      Nycticebus,      Otolicnus. 
Perodicticxis.      Propithecus.       Prottiwia.      Slow    Lemur. 
Stenops.    Tareius,    Pleuroptera, 
Potto.     Kinkajou. 
Cheiropoda.    Primates. 

Order  Chkiroptkra. 

Bat,      Cepl»a]otea.      Cheiroraek-s.      Dinops.      Glosso- 

Ichaga.     Isliophori.     Megaderma.      Moimops.      Noclilio. 

iKycteris.     Nyctinomns.     Nyctophiliis.      Pltcolus,     Pte- 

>pus,     Rhinolophina.     Rhinolophiis.     Tiiphozous.    Thi- 

>ptera.     Vampire,    Vesperlilioiiidse. 

On/rr  IxsHCTi voRA. 

Erinaceus.      Chrysochloris.      Cladobates. 

Gymnui-a.      Hedgehog.      Mole.      Mygale. 

Scalops.      Soleiiodon.      Sortx.      Sorecidee. 

Talpida?.    Tendrac.     Tenrec.    Tupaia. 

Order  Carnivora. 

Aard-Wolf.     Arctic  Fox.      Beagle.      Batlgcr.     Bear. 

Jentiirong.     Blood  -  Hound.     Bull -Dog.     Calocephalus. 

^anis.     (.,'aracal.    Cat.     Civet.     Couguar.    Cryptoproeta. 

iCrossarchus.     Cynictia.     Digitigrades.      Dog,     Enhydra. 

irmino.    Felis.    FL-rret.    Fox.    Galictia.    Gt-netta.    Glut- 

rton.     Greyhound.     Gulo.     HalichtBrus.     Harrier.    Hel- 

arctos.      "llelictis.      Herpestea.      Hyaena.     Hysena-Dog. 

Ichneumon.    Ictides.    Jaguar.    Jackal.    I^eopards.    Lion. 

fLycaon.    Lynx.     Machairodus.      Mangoustes.     Mastifi'. 

Mellivora.     Minx.     Miroungn.     Mustela.     Mus- 

Mydaus.    Na-sua.    Ocelot.   Otaria.    Otter.    Otter- 

Uunce.      Panda.      Phoca.     Phocidff.     Planti- 

Pointer.    Polar  Bear-    Polecat.   Prionodon.    Pro- 

Pro«yon.      Proteles.      Pug.      Raccoon.     Ratel 

Sea- Bear.     Sea-CalT.      Sea-Elephant.      Sca-Leo- 

Ipard.     Sea-Lion.    Seal».    Senal.    Setter.   Spaniel.    Stem- 

[niatopu8.     Stenorhjnchus.      Stoat.     Terrier.     Tiger-Cats. 

Tigers.     Trichechus.     Ursidap.    Ursus.    Viverra.     Viver- 

idae.     Walnis,    Weasels.   Wolf.    Wolf-Dog.    Wolverine. 

ienik. 

Order  Cetacba- 
Ambergris.     Baltena.    Balaenoptera.      Delphinoptcrus. 
[DelphinorhynchuB.    Delphinus.   Dolphin.   Grampus.   Mo- 
lodon.     Morse.      Narwhal.     Phocsena.     Physeter. 
\aa.\.     Rytina.     Spermaceti.     Whales.     Zeuglodon. 

ihtUK. 

Order  Pachydermata. 
Adapis,  Anoplotherium.  A.»s.  Babiroussa.  Behe- 
loth.  Ch»Ii«otherium.  Choeropotamus.  Dicotyles.  Di- 
sotherium.  Dugong.  Dzhikketei.  Elephant.  Equus. 
[alicore.  Heterodon.  Hippopotamus,  Hog.  Horse. 
vlax.  Laraantin.  Lophiodon.  Miimmoth.  Manatee. 
lastcKlon.  Mule.  Onagira.  Palaeotherium.  Peccary. 
PhacochoeniB.  Proboscidians.  Rhinoceros.  River-Horse. 
edes.    Stetlerus,    Suids.    Swine.    Tapir.    Toxodon. 

Ortltr  RuMINAT<TtA. 

Addax.    yEgagra.     Aloes.    Anoa.     Antelope.     Ami. 

Auchenia.      Axis.      Bison.      Buiiassus.     Bos.      Bubalu^. 

Buffalo.     Caaina.     Calf.     Cambing  Outan.     Camel.     Ca- 

melopard.      I'apra.     Cervus.    Chamois.     Deer,     Duiker- 

bok.      Elk.     Gauzou-Pouco.      Gazelle,      Giratfe.      Gnu. 

I  Goal,    Guanaco.    Giiazu-Bira,    Guazu-Pita.   Giiazu-Puco. 

Jysli.     Ibex.     Ixalus.     Kal.seepee.     Kcvel.     Klecnebok. 

^Klipapringer.      Koba.     Koodoo.     Lamb.     Llama,     Ma- 

icrauenenia.     Meminna.     Moose.     MoBChidffl.     Muntjftc. 

Jyl-Ghau.     Orj-x.    Ourebi.    Ovibos.    Ovis.     Ox.     Prox. 

■  sd  Ueer.    Reindeer.     Roebuck.    Saiga.     Sheep.    Stag. 

frepsiccrjs.      Stylocerus.     Sylvicapra,     Unis.     Wapiti. 

Burnapa. 

Order  Bruta  (Edbntata,  Cuv.). 
Anrd-Vnrk.  Ai.  Ant-Bear.  Ant-Eater.  Armadillo. 
Jrudypus.  Cabassou.  Cachicamc.  Choloepus,  Chlamy- 
^horus,  Da.sypu8.  Mania.  Megalonyx.  Megatheriidie. 
lylodon.  Myrmecophaga.  Onycnotherium.  Orycteropus. 
•achvtherium.  Pangolin,  Scelidotheriura.  Sloth.  Ta- 
mandua.     Tanligradn.     Unau. 

Ordrr  Rodkntia  (Glirbs,  Linn.). 
AcAnlhion.    Acouchy.    .l^outi.    Aperea.      Arctoniys. 


Ror- 

Zi- 


Arvicola.  Beaver.  Biscacho.  Cabiai.  Campasnols. 
Capromys.  Castor.  Castor  Fiber.  Chinchillid*.  Chlo- 
romys,  Coelogenus.  Couia.  Coypou.  C!ricelijs.  Cteno- 
da<;tylua.  Ctenomys.  Dasyprocta.  Dendromiis.  Fiber. 
Georychus.  Gcibillua.  Guinea- Pig.  Hamster.  Helaniys. 
Heteromys.  Hlpudaeus.  Hydrochoerus.  Hydromys.  Hys- 
trix,  Jerooa.  Kerodon.  La!gomy*.  Lagostomys.  Lagolis. 
Lemming.  Leporidie.  Lepus,  Lipura.  Loncneres.  Mar- 
mot. Meriones.  Mouse.  ^  Murids.  Mus.  Musk-Rat. 
Musquash.  Myopotamiia.  Myoxus.  Ondatra.  Orytterus. 
Utorays,  Paca.  Palsomys.  Pedetes.  Phlseomys,  Por- 
cupines. Pseudostoma.  Ptcromys.  Rabbit.  Rat.  Sac- 
comys.  Soiurida^.  Souslik.  Squirrels.  Taniias.  Wu- 
tonwish.  Zemni.  Zizel. 
Cheiromys. 


Unguiculata.    Ungulata.     Unicom. 

Siib-Clfiu  Implack.ntalia. 
Ortler  Mar.vupialia. 

Balantia.  Bandicoot.  CayopoUin.  Cheiionectes.  Da- 
syiuus.^  Didelphidae.  Halmaturus.  Hypsiprymnus,  Kan- 
garoo. Koala.  Lipunis.  Macropu."}.  Myrmecobius. 
Opossum.  Perameles.  Petaurus.  Phalanger.  Phalan- 
gista.  Phascolutherium.  Pha.seogale.  Phascolaraclos, 
Phascolomys.  Potoroo.  Sarcophilus.  Sarigue.  Thyla- 
cinus.    Thylacotherium.     Wombat. 

Order  MuNOTKKMATA. 

Echidna.     Duckbill.     Oinithorhyiichus.     Platypus. 


J 


C/rtxn  AVES. 


Birds.      Gizzard, 
logy.     Oviparous. 


Membrane.      Oinilho- 


Nictitating 
Song  of  Birds, 
Order  Raptures, 
Bald-Buzzard.    Bubo.    Burrowing  Owl.   Buzzard.    Cara- 
cara,    Catharistes.   Calhartes.   Circaetus.   Condor.   Eagle. 
Fiilcon,     Falconidac-.     Gerfalcon.     Goshawk.     Gypaetos. 
Gypogeranus.    Gyps.    H^matomis.    HaliaeetuB.   Hariang. 
faipy.    Harrier.   Hawks.   Hierax.    Hiero-Falco.   Iljvcter. 
Ketupa.     Kite.     Lanncr.     Lophotes.     Merlin- 
\oclua.     Nyctia.     Nyctipetcs,     Oricou.     Olus. 
Pandion.    Percnopterus.    Pernis.     Pheiio.     Polv- 
Racaminae.      Rapaces.      Rjmlatores.      Ringtail. 
Eagle.     Sarcoramphus.    Scops.     Scotopiiiliis. 
S£cretary-bird.  _St  rigid*.     Surnia.    Syrnium. 


Haj 

Kestrel. 

Milvus. 

Owls, 

boms. 

Ringtailed 

Scotornis. 

Thrauaijtos.    Tinnunculus.    Turkey-Buzzard.    Ulula.   Ubi 

Una.     Urubu.     Vulturidse. 

Order  Insessorbs. 
Aberdevine,  Alauda.  Alcedo.  Anthus.  Ara.  Balti- 
more-Biid.  Barbcts.  Baiita.  Batara.  Beccafico.  Bce- 
Efiter.  Bontivi.  Btthylns.  Bird  of  Paradise.  Blackbirds. 
Ukck-Bonnet.  Black-<.'ap,  Black-capped  Tom-Tit.  Blue- 
liird.  Blue-Breast.  Bractiypleiyx.  Brachypotlinae.  Bob- 
O-Link.  Bombycilla.  Bucco.  Buceros.  Bulltinch.  Bu- 
phaga.  Butcher-Bird.  Calyptomene.  Calyptorhyncluis. 
Campylopterus.  Canary'.  Caprimulafida".  Cai-duehs.  Ca- 
lyofiitactes.  Ca.sraarhyiiclios.  Cat-Bird.  Cephalopterus. 
('erthia.  Cei-thiadae.  Certhilauda.  Ceyx.  Chaffinch. 
Chalybieus.  Chloropsis.  Chough.  Cincimuirus.  Cinclo- 
soma.  Cinclus.  Cmnyridie.  Cinnyris.  Cirl  Bunting. 
Cissopis,  Coccothrausles.  Cock  of  the  Rock.  Coccyzus. 
Cockatoo.  Coereba.  Colaptes,  Colaris.  Colibri.  Colius. 
CoUuricincla.  Colluno.  Coniroslres.  Coracina,  Coi-vjdip. 
Corythaix.  Cotinga.  Coua.  Couroucou.  Cracficus. 
Creeper.  Crossbill.  Crotophaga.  Crows.  Cruciroslra. 
Crypserina.  Cuckoo.  Cuculidte.  Cuculinae.  Curruca. 
Cynanthus.  Cypselus.  Dacelo.  Dacnis.  Dasyoniis. 
Denilrocitta.  Dcndrocolaptes.  Dendrocopus.  Dendroplex. 
Dentirostres.  Dicaeum.  Dicmnis.  Dinpev.  Dolichonyx, 
Dorr-Hawk.  Edolius,  Emberizidte.  Ivmsaltiitt.  Epima- 
chus.  Erucivora.  Er)'thaca.  Eulahcs.  Eudynamys.  Eu- 
rvlajmufi.  Eurystomidje.  Falcunculus.  Fanvctte.  Fice- 
dula.  Fieldfare.  Figulus.  Finch.  Fissirostres.  Fournier. 
Fringillidae,  Fumarius.  Galbula,  Galgulus.  Garruhis. 
Geocichia,  Glaucopis.  Goatsuckers.  Golden-crested  Wren. 
Goldfinch.  Grncula.  Grakle.  Greenfiuch.  Grosbeak. 
Gruacharo  Bird.  Gymnocephalus.  Gymnoderus.  Gymnops. 
Hwmatops.  Hawtinch.  Himndinido!.  Hoopoe,  Horn- 
bill.  Humming-IJiid.  Hydrobates,  Hypsipetea,  lantho- 
cincla.  Icterus.  Indicatoriiiae.  lora.  Irena.  Ispida. 
Ixos.  Jaoamav.  Jackdaw.  Jay.  Kingfishers.  Lampomis. 
Lamprotos.  Lampiotila.  Lamprotornis.  LauiadiE.  LaxU^. 
Lathria.  Lciolhnx.  L<jviiV.nv:U%.t\».  \jiT^\wi«TOift;t.  VjiwcotV.. 
l/muhuTA.   \jov\vouft«..  \«t(Cyw\*..  \*«^-  ^^'^i"^^-  "«L-«wa«» 
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diata.  Megaloi)hus.  Megastoraa.  Meiglyptes.  Melanei-pe*. 
Melasoma.  Meliphaga.  Meliphagida?.  Melithrcptus. 
Melozophilus.  Melopnus.  Meropidse.  Merops.  Meru- 
lidae.  Metopia.  Microglossiis.  Micropogon.  Micropus. 
Missel-Thi-ush.  Mocking-Bird.  Molothnis.  Monacha. 
Monassa.  Motacilla.  Muscicapidse.  Musophagidoe. 
Myiagra.  Myocincla.  Myophorus.  Myothera.  Myrafra. 
Myrmothera.  Mvzomela.  Nectariniada;.  Nestor.  Wight- 
Jars.  Nightingale.  Nucifraga.  Nutcracker.  Nuthatch. 
Nyctibius.  P^ctiornis.  Nymphicus.  Ocypterus.  CEnanthe. 
Oreocincla.  Oriole.  Oriolinse.  Orpheus.  Ortolan. 
Orthonyx.  Orthorhynchus.  Orthotomus.  Ox-Eye.  Oxy- 
lophus.  Oxynolus.  Oxyrhynchus.  Oxystomus.  Oxyurus. 
Pachycephala.  Pachycephalina?.  Pachyrhynchus.  Paddy 
Bird.  PaltBOrnis.  Pardalotus.  Parolia.  Parrot.  Parus. 
Passerella.  Pastor.  Pellorneum.  Petrocincla.  Petroica. 
Petrophila.  Pezoporus.  Phibalura.  Philedon.  Philemon. 
Philomela.  Philomelinee.  PhoBnicircus.  Phoenicophanae. 
Phoenicophaus.  Phcenicomis.  Phoenicura.  Phoenisoma. 
Phoethornis.  Phonigama.  Phyllastrephus.  Phytotoma. 
Phytotominse.  Piahau.  Picidee.  Picas.  Pipra,  Pipridae. 
Pithys.  Pitta.  Pitylus.  Platycercus.  Platyloplius.  Pla- 
tyrhynchus.  Platystera.  Platyurus.  Plectrbphanes.,  Plo- 
ceus.  Plyctolophus.  Plyctolophinae.  Podargus.  Poma- 
torhinus.  Praticola.  Prinia.  Prionites.  Prionops. 
Procnias.  Proitheia.  Promeropidse.  Psaris.  Psarisomus. 
Psilopogon.  Paitlacidas.  Psittirostra.  Pteroglossus.  Pte- 
ruthius.  Rilochloris.  Ptilogonys.  Pliloleptus.  Ptilo- 
norhynchus.  Ptiloris.  Ptilostomus.  Ptilotis.  Ptiloturus. 
Pyrenestes.  Pyrgita.  Pyrrhoceras.  Pyrrhocorax.  Pyr- 
rhodes.  Pyrrhula.  Pyrrhulinae.  Pyrrhulauda.  Querula. 
Querulinae.  Ramphastida;.  Raven.  Red-Breast.  Red- 
start. Regulus.  Rhipidura.  Rice-Bird.  Rifle-Bird. 
Rock  Manakin.  Roller.  Rook.  Rose-coloured  Ouzel. 
Royston  Crow.  Rupjcola.  Rupicolinte.  Sand  Martin. 
Saurophagus.  Saurotliera.  Saxicola.  Saxicolinae.  Scyth- 
ropa.  Sea-Swallows.  Sedge-Warblers.  Seicircus.  Seisura. 
Seiurus.  Shrikes.  Sialia.  Sitta.  Soui-Manga.  Sper- 
roesles.  Spermophaga.  Spermospiza.  Starling.  Stone- 
chats.  Strobilopnaga.  Stumidae.  Sun-Birds.  Swallows. 
Sylviadae.  Sylvicola.  Sylviparns.  Syma.  Sv'mplectes. 
Synalaxis.  Syndactyles.  Tamatia.  Tanagers.  Tanagrinse. 
Tanysiptera.  Tardivola.  Telephonus.  Temia.  Temnu- 
rus.  Tenuirostres.  Tephrodornis,  Textor.  Thamnobia. 
Thamnophilinse.  Thamnopliilus.  Throstle,  llirushes. 
Tiaris.  Tichodroma.  TiB:a.  Tijuca.  Timalia.  Timalinse. 
Tinactor.  Titlarks.  Titmice.  Titwarblers,  Todiramphus. 
Touraco.  Trichas.  Tripsunis.  Trochilidse.  Trochilus. 
Troglodytes.  Troi^lodylinap.  Trogon.  Trogonidac.  Tur- 
didap.  Tardus.  Tyranninae.  Tyrannula.  Tyrannus.  Ty- 
rant Shrikes.  Upupa.  Upupidjc.  Vanga.  vidua.  Vireo. 
Vireonina?.  Wagtails.  Warblers.  Water-Crow.  Water- 
Ouzel.  Weaver-Birds.  Wheatear.  Whip-Poor-Will. 
Whitethroat.  Wood-Chat.  Wood-Lark.  Woodpeckers. 
Wood-Swallows.  Wood-Wren.  Wren.  Wryneck.  Xan- 
thomyza.  Xanthorniis.  Xenops.  Yunx.  Zanclostomus. 
Zantliomyza.  Zonutrichia.  Zosterops.  Zygodactyli. 
Order  Rasores. 

Black-Cock.  Bonasia.  Bustard.  Capercailie.  Casso- 
wary. Chamsepelia.  Coturnix.  Cracidw.  Cock.  Cock  of 
the  Woods.  Columba.  Columbida?.  Crvptonyx.  Crypturus. 
Diplectron.  Dodo.  Dove.  Dronte.  '  Ectopistes.  Kcto- 
pistinte.  Emu.  Francolin.  Gallintr.  Callus.  Grouse. 
Guan.  Guinea  Fowl.  Hemipodius.  Hoatzin.  Hocco. 
Hylactcs.  Lagopus.  Lophophorus.  Lophyrus.  Lyrurus. 
Megapodiidac.  Melcagris.  Numida.  Nycthemerus. 
Odontophorus.  Opisthocomus.  Ortalida.  Ortygis.  Or- 
tyx.  Ostrich.  Otis.  Ourax.  Partridge.  Pauxi.  Pavo- 
nidap.  Peacock.  Pearl-Hen.  Penelope.  Perdicidar. 
Perdicinae,  Perdix.  Peristei-a.  Peristerin.-r.  Phasianidae. 
Pheasants.  Pigeons.  Polyprectron.  Ptarmigan.  Pterocles. 
Ptilopachus.  Ptilophorus.  Quails.  Raphus.  Ring  Dove. 
Rouloul.  Sand  Grouse.  Sphenurus.  Struthionidae.  Syr- 
rhaptes.  Talegalla.  Tetrao.  Tetraogallns.  Tetraonidac. 
Tetrax.  Thinocorina?.  Thinocoms.  Tinamidac.  Tina- 
motus.  Tinamou.  Tragopan.  Turkey.  Turnix.  Turtlc- 
Dove.  Vinago.  Walck-Vogel.  Wood-Pigeon.  Zenaida. 
Order  Grallatores. 

Abou-Hannes.    Adjutant.     Agami.     Ardea,     Avoset. 

Balearic  Crane.     Barge.      Bittern.     Boat-Bill.     Calidris. 

Cfincromn.    Cariania.    Catoptrophorus.   Cicoiiia.     Cliara- 

(Iriadae.       Crane.      Ciiltirostrvis.       CuvAew.     CvwwTTOa. 

Demoiselle.     Dicholophus.     Dottrel.    ¥\an\\nRO.   YwWca., 


Gruidse.  Hematopus.  Herodii.  Herons.  Hians.  Hi- 
mantopos.  Ibis.  Jabiru.  Jacana.  KamacbL  Kdo*. 
Lapwing.  Limosa.  Longirostres.  Macrodactylea.  M»- 
crorhamphus.  Microdactylus.  Mycteria.  Night  Heron. 
Nycticorax.  GEdicnemus.  Oyster-Catcher.  F^amcdea. 
Parra.  Peewit.  Pelidna.  I^alarope.  Fhoenicoptenu. 
PhoenicopterinsB.  Platalea.  Plovera.  Pluvislu.  Pw- 
phyrio.  Pratincole.  Psophia.  Rail.  Ralbds.  Khni- 
chaea.  Rynehsea.  Sanderling.  Sandpiper.  StTicbu. 
Scolopacidae.  Scopus.  Sea-Pie.  Snipe.  SpoooUil. 
Spur-wing.  Stilt-Plover.  Stint.  Stork.  SirqwiJis. 
TantalidsB.  Tantalus.  Theristicus.  Tigef-Bittcres.  Ti- 
grisoma.  Totaninae.  Totanos.  Tringa.  Thntow. 
Trumpeter.  Tui-nstone.  Umber.  Vanellus.  Wata- 
Hen.    Whimbrel.    Zapomia. 

Order  Natatores. 
Albatross.  Anatidae.  Anser.  Auk.  Bean  Goose. 
Bemicle  Goose.  Booby.  Brachyptdres.  Carbo.  Cusr- 
rhactes.  Cephus.  Cereopsis.  Clakis.  Cobb.  CobUe. 
Coddy  Moddy.  Colymbus.  Colymbidae.  Connoranl. 
Cygnus.  Dabchick.  Dendronessa.  Diomedea.  Drren. 
Doucker.  Ducks.  Eider  Duck.  Eudytes.  Frifste. 
Fuligulinae.  Grannct.  Geese.  Groosander.  Gooac. 
Grebes.  Guillemots.  Halieus.  IlaJadroma.  Hark. 
Heliornis.  Jacksaw.  Jager.  Kittitrake.  LameDiroatKi 
Laridae.  Lestris.  Longipcnnes.  Loon.  Lough  Diva. 
Lumrae.  Malacorhynchus.  Mandarin  Dack.  Mens- 
ninae.  Mergulus.  Mergus.  Mew.  Microptenis.  w- 
mon.  Noddy.  Oidemia.  Pachyptila.  Pelecaaida 
Pelecanoides.  Pelican.  Penguins.  Petrels.  Pbados. 
Phalacrocorax.  Phaieris.  Plotus.  Podiceps.  Podicep> 
sinaR.  Podilymbus.  Podoa.  Paecilonitta.  Procellana. 
Puffin.  Pygopodes.  Querquedula.  Rhynchanns.  R^o- 
chops.  Scoter.  Seap-Ducks.  Shag.  Sheldrake.  Skua- 
mer.  Somateria.  Stercorarius.  Sterna.  Swans.  Tci!. 
Tern.    Thalasseus.    Thalassidroma.    ThaJassiomis.    Toti- 

Ealmes.    Tropic  Bird.    Uria.     Wagel.     "Wigeon.   WM- 
luck.    Wild-^oose.    Wild-Swan.    Xemau 

Ckus  REPTU.IA. 

Herpetology.    Ovovipiparotis.     Reptiles. 
Order  Chelonia. 

Coui.     Cheloniauu.    Chelonura.    Dermocheljs.    Earn. 
Geoemyda.     Hydraspis.     Kinostemon.     Kinjrxis.    Sto- 
naspis.    Sternothaerus.     Terrapene.     Testudinata.    Te»- 
tudo.    Tortoises.    Trionyx.    Turtle. 
Order  S.1URIA . 

Agama.  Alligator.  Anolis.  Ascalabotes.  BaslbL 
Bipes.  Brachypus.  Caiman.  Calotes.  Chalcides.  C1u- 
macsaura.  Chameleons.  Chirotes.  Crocodile.  Crofo- 
dilurus.  Diplodactylus.  Dragon.  Ecphimotes.  Emydo- 
sauiians.  Enaliosaurians.  Galeotes.  Geosauriis.  Ga'vnl 
Gecko.  Gymnodactylus.  Halidracon.  Halimnosauria. 
Hemidactyfus.  Hydrosaurus.  Hylacosaurus.  Ichthje- 
saums.  Iguana.  Iguanidac.  Istiurus.  J.Ac«rtiadtB.  Leixt- 

Ehalus.  Leiolipmus.  Leiolepis.  Leiosaurus.  Lehsta.  Lialis. 
izard.  Lophyms.  Lophnra.  Lyriocephalus.  MabodL 
Megalosaurus.  Meteriorhynchus.  Monitors.  Mo*- 
saurus.  Ophiodes.  Ophiomorus.  Ophiophthalsd 
Ophiops.  Palaeosaurus.  Phytosaunis.  Platydsctjhi 
Pleodonts.  Plesiosaunis.  Plestiodon.  Pleurodonts. 
Podarcis.  Polychnis.  Plychopleures.  PtychozoGn.  Pro- 
teosaurus.  Protorosaunts.  Psammadromus.  Fsamiao- 
saurus.  Pseudo-Ameiva.  Ptyodactylus.  I^'godact\]!ii. 
Ramphostoma.  Samiba.  Saurians.  Saurophis.  Sauvc- 
garde.  Scapteim.  Scelotes.  Scincoidians.  Seps.  Steiiw. 
Steneosaurus.  Streptospondylus.  Tejus,  l^leosatmn 
Thecadactyjs.  Thccodontosaurus.  Thecodonts.  Tiliqi* 
Trapelus.  Tropidogaster.  Tropidosaura.  Tropidu.-ai 
Tupinambis.  Typhlophthalmes.  Varanians.  Vanntdc. 
Varanus.     Zonurus.    Zootoca. 

Order  Ophidia. 
Acanthophis.  Acontias.  Serpents.  Acrochord» 
Adder.  Amphisbaena.  Asp.  Blincl-worm.  Boa.  Candi- 
sona.  Ccnchris.  Cerastes.  Cerberus.  Cobra  Capelto. 
Cockatrice.  Coluber.  Crotalophorus.  Crotalos.  un- 
drophis.  Dipsas.  Erpeton.  Eryx.  Haje.  Hunia.  Hj- 
drophis.  Hydrus.  Javelin  Snake.  Lachesis.  Laiuiala. 
Leptophina.  Leptophis.  Lycodon.  Slicrura!  >«». 
Natrix.  Ophidians.  Ornithocephalus.  Orvet.  ftswriti 
Pclamys.  Platuia.  Pseudo-Boa.  Pseudopus.  PtcrtK 
Aa.c\-^\e.  Vn\.\«sw.  Rattlesnake.  Rhinophis.  Rhinopina. 
^Yv^Wvi^wivs-l    ^ts<j\^%,   ^Qi«-"^arHv.     Snake.    Tortrit 


V 


GaJlinuIa.     GJareola.      Godwit.      GraUae.     GteensVvsvnV.  TTv^ow»t^\\a\\».  Ty^XJtfsva.  N\^t.  '^vgei^ 
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Araphil)ia.     Ampliiumn.    Axol 
tuTl-trog.    Ceciliaivs.    Ccratoplir 


Orthr  BATRACmA. 

iololl.  Bntniphians.  Bufo. 
BuTl-F'rog.  Ceciliaivs.  Ccratoplirva.  Fro^s.  Hyla.  Mas- 
todonsaurus.  Mt-nobranchus.  Alenopoina.  Natter  J»ck. 
Necttinis.  Perennibranchiata.  Proteus.  Ranidae.  Rhi- 
iiellu.  Salamander.  SalamantSiidtr.  iialainandroides. 
JSalamandrops.     Siphonops.     SirMon.    Siren,    Toad. 

Cltist  Pisces. 
Air-Bladd(?r.     l"in.     Fish.     Ichthyology. 
Order  AcANTHorrERYGii, 
Aijoniis.     Bt'ryx.     Blepharis.    Blepsias,     Brama«     Cal- 
iodon.     Callroiiymus.     Capros.    Caranx.     Caranxomorus. 
Biilrarchns.     C'entrisous.      Centrolophns.      Centronotus. 
Bntropomiis.    Centropristis.    C'epola.    Chaetodon.    Chei- 
|mi9.      Cheilodaclylus.       Clieilodiptenis.      Chironcctes. 
*hirus.    CJiromis.    (."hrysophrys.    Cirrliibarba.    Cleplictis. 
liniw.     Coryphiena.    CremlRbnis.     Uaclyloptenis.     Fly- 
ig  Fish.     Gnsteroateus.    Hwraulon.     I^ibrax.     I^abrulie. 
ibroTdes.     Labnis.     Lophinda!.    Mackerel.      MvtKJlidiP. 
Pajjellus.    Pert-ids'.    Polynemus.   Sareiis.   Scarus.    Seom- 
briilce.      Serratiiis.     SparidHe.      Stickleback.      Swordfish. 
CjTichthys. 

Oyf}t'r  MaLACOPTKRYGII  ABDOMINAr.ES. 

Aeenciose.s.  Barbel.  Bleak.  Blennius.  Bream.  Cal- 
;htn,y.s.     Carp.     L'atostomus.     C'hatoessu.s.     ChauJiodns, 

lub.  Cirrhiruis.  CilhArimis.  Okipeidje.  Cohitis.  L'y- 
rinida?.  Cyprinm.  Dace.  Flying  Fish.  Godidm.  Gar- 
fish, Gobio.  Gnld  Fi.sh.  Grayling.  Gudi^con.  Herring, 
ibeo.  Leueist-iis.  Loach.  I^iicaria.  Minnow.  Mor- 
lua.      Pike.      Pilchard.     Protopterus.      Roach.     Rud. 

Imon.  SalmonidflE.  Shad.  Siuiridae.  Sprat.  Tench. 
inca.     Trout. 

Otiler   MALACOPTKR'S'Grt  SlfBBRACHIATI. 

Achiri.     Broaruius.     Brotula.     Flounder.    Hake,     PJa- 

Order  Malacoptehygii  Apodes. 
Alab«9.    Conger.     Eel.    Gymnotus.    Mur»nid». 

*/  Orrier  Plkc-TOGNATHI. 

Balisles.    Sun-Fish. 

Order  CHONDHOPTEHYRir. 

Chimapra.     Ijimprey.     Myxine.      Pi'trorayzoii.     Shark, 
tatc.      Sf^nalidw.      Sturgeon.       Slurionida?.      Torpedo. 
Gyrodiis,     llelerocercal.     Holocenlrum-     Holoptychua. 
aocercal.      Hybodus. 

Invkrtebrata. 
Sttb-  Kingdom  M  o  i.  litsca. 
Concholofcy.  Heterogangliala.  Malacology.  Malacozoa. 
talentozoa.    Patlinm. 

Vliist  CKniAr.opoDA. 

Argonaula.     B,iciilites.     Bcleinnile.    Bellorophon.    Be- 

yptera.    Belostppia.     Celocia.    Ctiondrosepia.     Chrysaor. 

■jnilites.      f'onularia.      Cornu   .^nimonis.      Cultle-Fish. 

ledone.      Goniatitcs.      Hibolilhns.      Lituiles.       Lolifi^o. 

>ligop6is.    Moiiothalamia.    Nautilidan.    Nautilus.    Occa- 

Octocera.      Octopus.      Ocylhoe.       Onychoteuthis. 

rthoceraa.    P.aclites.    Paper  Nautilus.    Pelajstus.    Phras;- 

loceras.    Polythalamacea.    Porodra(::iis.   Sepin.  Sepiadac. 

jpiola.     Sepioteutlris.     Siphonifera.     Spirulida?.     fetra- 

inchiata.     Turrililes.    Teuthidfc,     Tropicnrn, 

Cimt*  Ga:«TR(1PODA. 

Ampullaria.     Ancylus.    Atlanta.    Auricula.    Borlhella. 

lulimulus.   Bulimis.    Bu!lada>.    Bursatella.  C.ilj  ptra-idw. 

!!ancellaria.      Capulus.       Carinarin.      Camcolla.      Cary- 

fhium.     Cassidaria.    Cassis.    Cavolinn.    Cerilhiiim.    Ccr- 

vicobranchiata.     ChisraobranchJala.     Chitons.     Chitonel- 

lus.     Chondms.     Clirrhubranohiata.     Cin-hus,     ClaiLsiliu. 

Clavatula.     (.,*!ithon.     Cochlicella.    Cochlicopa.     Cothli- 

toma.     Coohlodina.     Cochlosena.     Cochlohydra.     Coch- 

loslyla.      Coiicholepa.s.      Conneliv.      Conovula.      Conus. 

Cowry  Shells.    Crepiduhi.    Cryptaconehus.    Cryptostoma. 

Uyclobrancliiata.       Cyclosfonia.        Cyniba.        ('ypneidw. 

Dentalium.     Dermatobrancluis.      Diphyllidia.     I>olal)ella. 

Dolium.      Earshell.      liburna.      Elhpsostomata.      Ely*ia. 

^ttmarginula.    Entomostoraala.    F^lidia.     Kulima.    Euom- 

^niaUiB.      Fascioiaria.  .  Firola.      Fis-surclla,      Flabcllina. 

^rtisus,     Ga.steroptora.     Gastroplcx.     Gcocochlides.     Ger- 

vi.*ia.     Giaucus.     HaliotidiP.    Harpa.    Helicarion.     Heh- 

cidse.      Helicina.      Helii-olimax.     Helix.     Hemicyclos- 

loma.      Heteropoda.     HippochrenCis.     lanlhina.     Intero- 

^J>fanchiat3.      Janthina.      Ijacuna.      I.amellaria.      L.inio- 

^Ecnut.      Laplysia,      Leptoconchun.     I-ic^ius.      iJmaceHa. 

Bf.imacinca.     Limax.     Lininacca.     Limneans.     Linguella. 

Liliopa.     Litiorina.     Lobaria.     Liipona.     I.ymnea.     Me- 


lampus.  Meriie.  Monoceros.  ISronodonla.  Monotigma 
Murex.  Nanina.  Nassa.  Nectopoda.  Nemafurl 
Nerita.  Nerilidiie.  Neritina.  Neritopsis.  Notarchus. 
Nucleobranchiata.  Nudibranchialn.  Odomis.  Odostomia. 
OlivB.  Olivclla.  Olyinra.  Omalaxis.  Onchidium. 
Onchidoris.  Ouiscia.  Oi>erculuin.  Ovulum.  Oxystnuia. 
Pachystoma,  Padolhu.  Paludina.  Magilus.  Marginella. 
Megaapira.  Mchimpua.  Mclania.  Mclo.  Mesompbyx. 
Midaa's  Ear.      Mitra.      Mltreola.     Parraacella.     Parino- 

? horns.  Partula.  Pa.sithea.  Patella.  Pectinibranchiula. 
cdipca,  Pcloronta.  Pcribolus.  Peristomians,  Peri- 
winkle. Peronia.  Persicola.  Phnkellopleiirn.  Pha- 
sianella.  Phonis.  Phos.  Phyllidiana.  Pliysa.  Pileolus. 
Pileopsis.  Pircna.  Placobranchiata.  Placobrancbua 
Planaxis.  Planaiia.  Planorbis.  Plectrophonis.  Plekc 
cheilus.  Pleurubranchsca.  Pleurobranchus,  Pleu: 
totna.  Plocamoceros.  Pollia.  Polycera.  Polyjrouur 
Polyifyra.  Polyodontes.  Polyphemus.  Polyplaxiphor 
Polytropa.  Porcellana.  Potacioma.  Potatnis.  Psiloso-| 
mat  a.  Pteroceras.  Plerosomalidae.  Pterotrachea.  Pnl^ 
mobranchiata.  Pupa.  Purpura,  Purpurifera.  Pyrnmn 
della.  Pyrula.  Ranclla.  Rctifera.  Rnoml'is.  Riciiiul 
Ritnuln.  Ri».«oa.  Roslellaria.  Rotella.  Rudolphus.  Si 
bricola.  Scalaria.  Sc^lariann.  Seissurella.  Scutibran- 
chiata,  Semiphyllidiaus,  Si;jaretus.  Theliconus.  The 
lidomus.*  Tbehdotita.  Tiara.  Tracheliiioda.  Tricbc 
Iropis.  Triton.  Tritonoidea.  Trivia.  Tioclialella.  Tro- 
cheHa.  Trocliidae.  Troeliidon.  Troclinidea,  Trochui.J 
Tubulibranchiata.  Tuibinacea.  Turbinclla.  Turbiiiidji 
Turbo.  Tuiris.  Turritella.  Siphonnria.  Siphonobraii- 
chiata.  Siphonostomata.  Slugs.  Snails.  Solarium. 
Stomatclla.  Sloniatia.  Strcptaxis.  Strigatella.  Strom* 
liidaj.  Strophostoma.  Struthiolaria.  Stylifer.  Subaply- 
siftcea.  Succinea.  Tectibranchiata.  Telcscopium.  Teiu-l 
bplhtm.  Terebra.  Terebralia.  Testacellus.  Tcthyvi 
Tftracei-ata.  Textilia.  Ultinius.  Umbrella.  Vae^inulua. 
Valvata,  Velates.  Vclutiim.  Vermelus.  Vertigo.  Vifrinn 
Volula.  Volulella.  VolulidiE.  VoJutilithes.  Volvaria. 
Wentlelrap. 

Clatt  Fteropoda. 

Cleodora.     Clio.     Cynibulia.     Hyalsidse.     Limacina. 
Spiratella. 

Claat  Lamellibranchiata. 

Amphidesma.    AspergiJlum.    Astarte.    Avicula.     Bva-j 
soarca.     Bya^omya.     Byssus.     Capsa.     Cardita.    Castafia,} 
Catilhia.    Chanvacea.    Clavagella.    Cleidothaerus.    ClothoJ 
Cockle.     Conchacea.     Crassafclla.     Crassina.     Crcnatula.] 
Cucullfra.      Cumingia.      Cyclas.     Cjmricardia.     Cyprina. 
Cyrenn.      Cylhern'iu     Dianchora,      Dicerns.      Dimyaria, 
Diplodon.     Donax.      Erycina.      Etheria.      Findjna.     Fis- 
tuiaria,      Calathca.     Gastrochicna.     Gervillia.     Glaueo- 
nome.     Glycynnicris.    Gnathodoii.    Gratelupia.    Gryphrea. 
Homicardumi.     Hiatella.     Huitiites.     Hipporephaloidca. 
Ilippopodiuui.      Hippopus.      Hippurilc.s.      Iridina.      Iso- 
carcha.      Lima.     Lilhodomus.      Lithophagidie.     Ix)ripca., 
Luciiia.    Lupa.     Malleacea.    Malleus.    Margarita.     Mat 
garitacca.     Megadesma.     Meleagrina.     Mulina.     Merce-1 
naria.    Mesodesina.     Monocoudyla^a.    Monomyaria.    Mii- 
linia.     Mulleria.     J\Iusck'.     Mya.    !\Iyaria.     Mycetopods 
Myrtea.     Mysca.     Mytilacea.  "Mytilida'.     Mvt'ilus.    Nai-I 
ades.     Nucula.    Nymphacea.    O^traceans.    Ostrea.    ()ys-J 
teis,      Pachj-mva.      Pachytes.      Pandora.      Pearl.     Pearl 
Fishery.     Pearl  Oyster.      Pecten.     Pectinidae.      Pectun»< 
cuius.     Pedum.     Pelori-s.     Pcnicillus.     Perna.    PelricoIi».j 
Pholadaria.       Pholadidiea.      Pholadomva.      Pholn?obiu8,' 
Pliolas.      Pinna  Marina.      Pisidium.     Pisum.     Phiccntn. 
Placuna.    Placunanoniia.    Plagiostoma.    I'leiodon.    Pleu- 
rorhynchus.      Plicatula.      Podopsis.      Polyodonta.     Puta- 
tnophila.     Psammobia.    Psammoeola.    Pulvinites.     Pylo- 
rideans.    Razor-Shell.    Rhomboides.   Sanguinolaria.  Saxi- 
cava.    Schizodesma,    Solen.    Solcnclla.    Soleuiniya.    So-| 
Icnocurtus.      Solelellina.     Spisula.     Spondylida?.     Spon- 
dj'lus.    Subinytilacea.    Subostmcea.    Icllina.    Tellinuk»g.i 
Tenuipedes.     Tercdina.     Teredo.     Theliderraa.     TlK-1is,j 
Tnracia.    Tridacna.     Tridacnidap.    Trigonia.    Trigonid;e.i 
Tubicolidac.     Umbo.     Unio.     Unionicla'.     Venericardia. 
Vcneridae.    Venus.    Vulsella.     Xylophaga. 
Clasn  BnACHioroPA. 

Crania.    Lini^ula.    Metraiiraa.    Palliobranchiata.    Slrov. 
phomcna.       Slrvgocephalus.       TcrcbraUila.      Thccidi'% 
Trigonoscmus.     Trijionotreta.     TJticite^. 

khtl\^06\a.\j,ot\f*'!    "Lc-^^Ci^X.t'i"^.   "^v\\\N?\N\!a..  "^SkSfwdvA- 
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Monopleurobranchiata.    Nacre.   Paracephalophora.    Pe- 
riostracum.    Shell.    Vermes. 

Class  TUNICATA. 

Ascidia.    Bipapillaria.    Boltenia.    Botryllus.    Cynthia. 

Cystingia.    Dagysa.    Dendrodoa.    Diazoma.    Didermum. 

Eucoelium.       Fodia.      Heterobranchiata.      Monophoms. 

Pulmonella.    Pyrosoraa,      Salpa.    Salpacea.    Synoicum. 

Sub-Kingdom  Articulata. 

Class  CiRRIPEDIA. 

Balanus.  Catophragmus.  Cetopira.  Chelonobia. 
Chthamalus.  Conia.  Coronula.  Creusia.  Diadema. 
Gymnolcpas.  Lepas.  Litholepas.  Lithotrya.  Malacota. 
Megatrema.  Nematopoda.  Nobia.  Octhosia.  Octolasmis. 
Octomeris.  Otion.  Pentalasmis.  Pentalepas.  Platylepas. 
Polylepa3.  Pyrgoma.  Scalpellum.  Tubicinella. 
Clatt  Crustacea. 

Astacolites.  Astacus.  Athanas.  Atya.  Atylus.  Au- 
tonomea.  Axius.  Binoculus.  Birgus.  Branchiopoda. 
Brine-Shrimp.  Calanus.  Calappa.  Caligus.  Calianassa. 
Calymene.  Calypso.  Cancer.  Caprella.  Cecrops.  Ce- 
phaJoculus.  Cerapus.  Chirocephalus.  Chydorus.  Cilicsea. 
Cirolana.  Clorodius.  Conilira.  Corystes.  Crab.  Crangon. 
Craw-fish.  Cyclops.  Cvmodocea.  Cymothoa.  Cypris. 
Cytherina.  Daphnia.  Decapoda.  Dexamine.  Diastylis. 
Dichelesthium.  Dinemoura.  Diprosia.  Doclea.  Dorippe. 
Dromia.  Dynomene.  Edriofththalma.  Egeon.  E^ena. 
Emerita.  Entomostraca.  Epialtus.  Erichtlius.  Errphia. 
Eryon.  Ethusa.  Etisus.  EuUmene.  Eupheus.  Eury- 
diee.  Eurynome.  Eurypodius.  Galalhsea.  Gammarus. 
Gebia.  Gecarcinus.  Gelasimus.  Gronoplax.  Gnatho- 
phyllum.  Grapsus.  Halimus.  Hepatus.  Herbstium. 
Hermit  Crab.  Hippa.  Hyas.  Hippians.  Hippocarcinus. 
Hippolyte.  Horaams.  Homola.  Homolonotus.  Hyme- 
nocera.  H)Tnenosoma.  Ibacus.  Idotea.  Idyia.  Ina- 
chtis.  lone.  Iphis.  Isopoda.  Ixa.  Jsera.  Jassa. 
I^modipoda.  Lambrus.  Larnnda.  Leptopodiidse.  Ler- 
naea.  Leucosians.  Lichas.  Ligia.  limnoria.  Limulus. 
Lissa.  Lobster.  Locusta.  Lophyropa.  Lycesta.  Lyn- 
ceus.  Lysmata.  Macrophthalmus.  Macropa.  Macro- 
podians.  Macroura.  Maera.  Magas.  Maiidee.  Mala- 
costraca.  Majtuta.  Megalopa.  Melia.  Melita.  Mesapus. 
Micippa.  Mictyris.  Mithrax.  Monoculus.  Monolepis. 
Montac:ua.*  Mysis.  Na>sa.  Nauplius.  Naxia.  Nelo- 
cira.  Nephrops.  Nerocila.  Nika.  Ocypodians.  CEthra. 
Orithyia.  Ostracoda.  Ostropoda.  Oxyrhynchs.  Oxy- 
stomcs.  Pactolians.  Pagurians.  Palsades.  Paleemon. 
Pala;monians.  Palinurus.  Paramicippa.  Paramithrax. 
Parasytes  Nageurs.  Parthcnope.  Parthenopians.  Pe- 
naeus.  Pericera.  Persephona.  Pherusa.  Philoscia. 
Pherusa.  Phronima.  Phrosinc.  Phyllopoda.  Phyllo- 
soma.  Pinnotheres.  Pinnotherians.  Pirimela.  Pisidia. 
Plagusia.  Platycarcinus.  Platymera.  Podophthalma. 
Podophthalmus.  Poecilopoda.  Polydectus.  Pontophihis. 
Porcellana.  Porcellanians.  Portumnus.  Portunidfc. 
Posydon.  Potamobia.  Potamon.  Potamophilus.  Pra- 
niza.  Prawn.  Pseudocarcinus.  Paeudocorystes.  Pseu- 
dograpsus.  Raninians.  Risculus.  Ruppellia.  Salico- 
qiies.  Serolis.  Schizopoda.  Scyllarians.  Scyllarus. 
Shrimps.  Squilla.  Squillerichthus.  Stcnopus.  Stoma- 
poda.  Suctorial  Crustaceans.  Thalamita.  Thalassina. 
Thalassinians.  Thelphusa.  Thelphusians.  Themisto. 
Thenus.  Thia.  Thysanojjoda.  Tnlobites.  Tylos.  Uni- 
cuirass6s.  Unipeltata.  Xantho.  Xiphosura.  Zoea.  Zo- 
zyraus. 

Class  Araciimda. 

Acarides.    Acanis;.    Scorpio.     Spider. 

Class  Insecta. 

Entomology. 

Ant.   Aphis.    Apiaiy.    Apis.  Aurelia.   Baetis.  Bagous. 

Balaninus.     Banchus.     Bandius.      Baris.     Bassus.     Bee. 

Beetle.     Belyta.     Bembcx.     Bcmbididae.     Beris.     Blaps. 

Blattidae.     Bledius.     Blemus.    Blcpharis.     Blister-Beetle. 

Bolboceru3.     Boletobius.     Bombus.     Bombycidae.     Bom- 

bic  Acid.     Bombilitlap.     Borborus.     Boreus.     Bostrichus. 

Bothynodcres.     Bots.    Brachyletra.    Brachinus.     Brachy- 

ccnis.    Bracon.    Brcntidcs.     Broscus.    Bruchus.    Bryaxis. 

Bug.     Bupalus.    Bupreslidae.    Butterfly.     Calandra.*   Ca- 

latlius.      ('alcar.      Callcida.      Calliccia.       Callichroma. 

Callidium.      Callimorpha.      Callistus.      Calopus.      Calo- 

!?oma.     Campsia.    Camptoccrus.     Camntadontcs.     Cam- 

pf'Iomyza.     (Jampyhis.    Cantharidae.     Canihana.     Cara- 

hulie.     Carnhus.     Cassida.    CassidiadBC.    CasVnVa.    CvAet- 

*  JSrroneounly  printed  '  Montagna*  inflie  «-otk. 


lymene.  Evagora.  Favonia.  Galeolana.  Genor.;:. 
Hippopoda.  Linuchia.  Lymnorea.  Medusa.  MeliVcrti- 
Mnemui.  Obclia.  Oceania.  Ocyroe.  Pegasia.  Pfiaruu 
Phorcynia.  Physalus.  Physogradn.  Pliys*nphora.  IM- 
mograda.  Rataria.  Rhizophysa.  Rhi/ostouia.  Rhi/i^-.- 
midse.  Rhodophysa.  Rosacea.  Stephanomia.  TV.!'.- 
mantias.    Velella. 

Class  Polypi, 
Actinia.  Astrsea.  Calamophyllia.  Calamophora.  C«ib- 
panularia.  Cauda.  Caiyophyllia.  Catenicella.  Catem- 
pora.  Ccllarisea.  ('ellastra?a.  Cellepora.  Ceratoplu-u. 
Ceriopora.  Chrysaora.  Cirrhipathes.  Clavularia.  (!'«- 
Joptychium.  Columnaria.  Conipora.  Conodvctiam. 
Conulina.  Coral.  Corallia.  Cncopora-  Cycfdithes. 
B&e\^lo;V>Qta.  Dentipora.  Dendrophyllia.  Diastopon. 
\T)fvS^u%\«w.     \iv(j\w\ft\\v\ixxv.      ^JtVajaaatraea.      Echinopm- 


pillar.  Cebrionites.  Cecidoinps.  Celyphus.  Cqihu. 
Oeramius.  Cerambycide.  Ceraptems.  Ceiatina.  Cer- 
ceris.  Ceria.  Cerocoma.  -  Ceropales.  Centorfayndak 
Cetoniadee.  Chalcidids.  ChaBmodia.  Chenniuin.  Chi- 
lopoda.  Chionea.  (%lseniuB.  Chlamyi.  Chkiiia. 
Ohrysalis.  Chrysididae.  Chrysochlora.  Chiyiogaitir. 
(lihryaomelidse.  Chiysophila.  Chrysophcws.  Chrj- 
sops.  Cicadariae.  Cicadella.  CicindelidK.  Cmiex. 
Cimicidae.  Cistelides.  Cladius.  Clavicomes.  Ckriger. 
Cleonus.  Cleridss.  Clythra.  Clytus.  Cocdwlli. 
Coccus.  Coccus  Cacto.  Cochineal.  Cockroach.  Coc- 
coon.  Coleoptera.  Coasonus.  Comus.  CtM^ptw^ 
Crabronidae.  Crambus.  Crepusculaiia.  Cnooniil«. 
Cryptocephalus.  Cryptophagus.  Cryptorhynchidet.  Ctoio- 
dactyla.  Ctenostoma.  Culex.  Culicides.  Cyclica.  Cpsft. 
Dapsus.  Daptus.  Death-Watch.  Dermesbdae.  Dexiaat. 
Dicaelua.  Dinetus.  Dio^wis.  Diphucephala.  Kpten. 
Drone.  Earwig.  Elateridae.  Fire-Fly.  Fly.  FkL 
Forficulidae.  Formic  Acid.  Formic  .£ther.  Gattr. 
Gallicolaa.  Gallinsecta.  Glow-Worm.  Gryllidae.  Hair- 
palidse.  Hemipteia.  Hepialide.  Heriades.  Ho^write. 
Homoptera.  Hornet.  Humble-Bee.  Hydrometnk. 
Hydrophilidae.  Hymenoptera.  Ichneumon.  Labia.  La- 
bidoura.  Labidus.  Lagriidee.  I^amellicomes.  Lamp;-  ' 
ridse.  Larridae.  Larva.  Lepidoptera.  Leptidea.  Lidok  , 
Lophyrus.  Macraspis.  Mantidse.  Meloe.  MelolonthidB. 
Mo8(][uito.  Moth.  MuBcidae.  Neuropteia.  Nyaaonidc. 
(Estndee.  Pausaidte.  Pediculus.  Phalnna.  Pianipenan. 
Platyurus.  Plicipennes.  Pompilus.  JEVIaphus.  hr 
thyrus.  Psylla.  Pulex.  Pupivora.  Que«n-Bec.  8a|if- 
gidas.  Scaiabacides.  Scaritide.  Scoliadae.  Secuiiiea 
Silk-Worm.  Sphecidae.  Sphinndge.  Subulicomei.  8p 
phidae.  Tenthredo.  .  Tumip-Fly.  Vespidae.  Wa^ 
Weevil.  Wing.  Xylophagi.  XylophilL  Zimb.  Zygaenid*. 
Clats  Mtriapoda. 

Centipede.    Chilognatha.    Scolopendra.    Sj-ngnathi. 
Clau  Annelida. 

Campontia.    Chloeia.     Chrysodon.      Cirratulus.    CV 
tellio.    Clymene.     Ditrupa.     Dorsibranchiata.     EnliJi. 
Galeolana.    Geobdella.    Halithaea.     Hipponoc.    Htmc- 
charis.     Haemopis.     Hirudinidse.     Leeches.    Lumbnvik. 
Lysidice.  Lycons.    Maldanians.  Nus.   Nereis.  PalcK-x 
Pectinaria.      Phyzelia.     Pleione.      Pseudobdella.    ^ 
Mouae.  Sanguisuga.  Sedentary  Annelids.    SerpuJa.  Str- 
pulidffi.  Stylaria.  Syllis.   Terebella.   Tubicol^.  Venniia. 
Sub-kingdom  Radiata. 
Raved  or  Radiated  Animals. 
Class  Raduria. 

Sub-Class  ECHINODERMATA,. 

Asterias.  Bonellia.  Caryocrinitcs.  Cassidulus.  < - 
daris.  Clypeaster.  Clypeus.  Comatula.  ConuUw.  Cur- 
oidea.  EchinidaB.  Echinocidaris.  Echinoclypeu*.  Echi- 
noconus.  Echinocorj-s.  Echinocyamus.  Echinodistj*. 
Echinolampas.  Echinometra.  Echinoneus.  Et-hinori.<lcr 
Echinus.  Encrinites.  Euryale.  Fibularia.  Galea.  Gai- 
eola.  Galerites.  Ganymeda.  Glenotreniites.  (ior?>r-> 
cephalus.  Holaster.  nolothuria:.  Lagana.  Marsupic:- 
crinites.  Marsupites.  Melocrinus.  Ophiura.  P<r1v 
crinus.  Pentreniites.  Phytocrinus.  Platycrinites.  Pi- 
teriocrinites.  Rhodocrinites.  Sea-Eggs.  Sea-Unh)ni. 
Star-Fish.  Stclleiidians.  Thalaasema.  Trepan?.  I:- 
chin-Sea. 

Sub-Class  AcALEPH*. 

Beroij.      Callianira.      Callirhoc.       Caljmma.      <■alr^ 
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Kxplauaria.  Fascicularia.  Favaali(i»a.  Kavosites.  Pron- 
I  dipora,  Fungia.  Gemellaria.  Gemicellaria.  Gemmas- 
^trna.  Glauconomc.  Goniopora.  HalJiilioe,  Hal}Kites. 
irmtxlytes.  Heliopoia.  Heteropora.  Hippalimus.  Hip- 
>thue,  Hydnopora.  Hydra.  Hia.  Idomonea-  lerea, 
loinodea.  Lai"varia.  J.ichenopora.  Lithodendron.  Li- 
Mhostiotion.  Lobularia.  lA>ricaria.  Lucernana.  Lyuinorca, 
ladastrtca.  Madrepljylliaa-  Madrepora.  Mammelipora. 
iMaooiu  Mantellia.  Matgiooporn.  Ma^dariutu.  Mean- 
la.  Meiita;a.  Melohesia.  MemLiranipora.  Mesen- 
leriopora.  Milleporidts.  Monticularia.  Montivallia. 
"loschata.  Nemertcsia.  Nesea?  Notamia.  Nullipora. 
Oculiim.  Opertulifera.  Oibitoliles.  OvuJites. 
Palmularia.  Talytlioa.  Pasythea.  Pelagia, 
Pennatulaiia.  Pherusa.  Plexaiira.  Pluma- 
PoUpe.  Polyphyllia.  Polypiaria, 
Priranoa.  Pteiodictum.  Pulmonel- 
im.  lletepora.  Sarcoidea.  Scrtularia.  Sertularidie. 
Sortu]aria?a.  Syringopora.  Terebclluiia,  Thalaisianthus. 
Thoa.  Tibiana.  Tifesia.  Tritellaiia.  Triducophyllia. 
Tubastraa.  Tiibifera.  Tubiporasa.  TubiporittiB.  Tubu- 
fera.  Tubuhporida?.  Tuliporia.  Turbinolia.  Turbino- 
jloptiis.    Zoaiilharia.     Zoopliyta.     Zoophytaria. 

Clax*  t-NTtlZOA. 

Ascarides.     Filaria.     Gnathostoma.     Hydatids.     Intes- 

Planaria.     Tape-Worm. 
Aatbelmintjcs.     Bionthitis. 

Clata  FoPAMlNirKRA. 
Bigeneriua.   Biloculina.    L'hiysolus.   Clavulina.    Crisia. 
'  tacea.      Crislallaria.        Fiondicularia.      Gemraulina. 
Jianduliiia.    Guttulinu.     Gyroidina.    Heliosfegues.     He- 
srosteg^na.     Leuticulina.     Linthuris.     Lycophria.    M»- 


lOcellaria. 
'altnipora. 
*ennaUila. 
jlla,     Pocillopora. 
•olytrema.    Porites. 


I  croditfs.      Melonia.      Miliola.      Misilus.      Nummulile. 
I  Pelorus.     Perieroplis.     Pharamum.    Phonuinus.     Placen- 

lula.    Planorbuliiia.    Plaiiulacea.     Planulaaia.    Planulina. 

PlaimJites.      Polliontes,      Polyraoipliiiia.      P()ly«tomella. 

Polyxenes.     Pyiga.     Renularia.     Keophax.    Rliinociiriis. 

Riniiilitia.    Itotalia.   Sideralina.    Soldania.    Sphaeroidina. 

Si>ha^rtilacca.     Symplectomerea.     Textularia,    Themeon. 

Tinoporus.     Triloculina.     Turbinacea.     Uvigerina.    Va- 

giuulina. .   Vertebralina.     Vorticialis.     Vulvulina. 
Class  Infusorja. 
Animalcules.    Brachionus.     Biu'saria.     Cercaria.    Chi- 

lomonas.    Closterium.    Ilirudinella.    Microjtoaria.  Motias. 

Phytozoai'ia.     Polyga^trica.     Rotatoria. 

Class  PsKUDOZOARIA  £* 

Calciphyta?.  Calcispongia.  Dichotomaria.  Eudea.  Fla- 
belJaria,  Fucoidea?  ?  Halispongia.  Penicilhis  ?  Poly- 
phvsa  ?     Siphoiiia  ?     Spongia.     Spongiada?.     Tragos  ? 

KM.  The  later  and  better  opinion  is  that  the  sponges 
do  not  belontc  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

ZOO'PHYTA  (flora  li^av,  luiiitial,  and  fvrcv,  plant). 
This  is  the  title  most  generally  employed  for  tlie  radiated 
and  phytoid  forms  of  animal  life,  included  by  Linnseus  in 
hia  great  divisions  of  Vermes,  viz.  Vermes  Moiiusoa, 
Vermes  Lithophyta,  and  Vermes  Zoopliyta.  Under  this 
title  Cuvier  ranked  the  intestinal  worms,  which  are  more 
analogous  to  jVnnulosa ;  and  moat  writers  include  Sponges 
and  Corallines,  which  others  rank  with  plants.  The  ge  • 
neral  table  of  De  Blainville,  as  given  iti  his  *  Actinologie, 
is  a  convenient  index  to  the  classification  principally 
used  in  this  work,  and  may  be  conveniently  referred  to  in 
aid  of  other  arrangemeuts.  It  is  exactly  copied  below  from 
the  110th  pagti  of  the  *■  Actinologie.' 
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Chondrogrades 
Ac  tin  tea 
Zoatilhet 
J  MadrfphijUiea 
\  Mudrtporei 
Sous  Cl.  i.  Polypiaires  calcaires 
Fam.  i.  MiUeporft 
ii.   Tuhuliportt 
Sous  Cl.  ii.  Polyp.  ia«rabi-aneux 

Fam.  i.  Operctil^/fre8,ou 
Encfuiritu 
ii.  Cellar iis 
iii.  Sertularifs 
Sons  Cl.  iii.  Polyp,  douteux 
lSou«  Cl.  iv.  Polyp,  uus  ou  Hydros 
i.   Tiibipiirfa 

{CoraUuiras 
Pfimututairfs 
Alcyonairea 
.  Spongiairea    et  Thefyafres 

t  Corallines 
A  Nemutozoairety  ou  Nemalophylea 
I  Psychodiairea 


ZOOPHYT.\'RlA,   the  fitth   class  of  the  Type  Acli- 
in  the  clas^ificalton  of  Zoophyta,  proposed  by 
ilie.     It  includes  four  families  ; — 1,  Tubiportra  ; 
1^'^,  \  i^iuui.i;  3,  Peniiatularia  ;  4,  Alcyonaria,  or  Sarcoidea. 
The  genera  in  these  families  have  been  already  raen- 
lioned  in  Tubipor-ka  ;  Polypiakia  Cohticifkra  (given  to 
^i»fy  the  reference  from  CoraUiR"! ;  Pkn.natiw,akia,  and 
3IOBA.    References  to  the  title  of  Zoophytaria  art 


iiporei 

given  under  Cirripathes,  Goreonia,  Plexaura,  which  aie 
characterised  in  Polypiaria  Corticifeila  :  from  Codop- 
tychiuni.  which  belongs  to  a  diifi-rent  familv  [Spongi- 
au.k],  Clavnlaiia  [TirKiPOR-K\],  and  Pulnioneflum  [Sar- 
coidea. To  prevent  any  difficulty  to  the  rt^ader  wc  add  a 
tabular  view  of  the  divisions  of  the  Zoophytaria  of  De 
Blainville,  preceded  by  an  «Jb«fc«K,\  «aS.  \>c«.  tiwsxwdwe^  ^bR. 
lUe  c^aaa. 
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Class  ZooPHYTABiA.  Body  surrounded  anteriorly  with 
a  simple  circle  of  pectinated  tentacula  (generally  eight  in 
number) ;  ovaries  internal. 

Some  of  the  animals  are  single,  others  aggregated ;  but 
in  general  they  are  organically  united  in  a  common  living 
mass,  as  the  buds  of  a  [dicotyledonous]  tree  are  united  to 
the  stems. 

Family  1.  Tubiponea:  including  the  genera  Cuscutaria, 


roborated  by  many  independent  authorities.  I 
retirement  that  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Bon^ 
known  to  him,  and  as  this  portion  of  Zoroaster 
one  upon  which  the  Parsees  rest  most  of  the 
the  tnith  of  his  divine  mission,  we  shall  relate 
ing  to  the  Zerdusht-nameh.  It  must  be  ob 
Zoroaster's  journey  to  the  mountain  Elbrooi 
Parsee  authors  invariably  called  the  prophet's 


Telesto,  Comularia,  Clavularia,  Tubipora.    [Tubipor.ka.]  i  heaven,  where  he  received  his  instructions  fw 


Family  2.  Corallia :  including  the  genera  Coralliura, 
Isis,  Melita>a,  Gorgonia^  Eunicea,  Funiculina,  Plexaura, 
Muricea,  Primuoa,  Antipathes,  Cirripathes.  [Polypiaria 

COKTICIKERA.] 

Family  3.  Pennatularia :  including  the  genera  Umbel- 
lularia,  Virgularia,  Tavonaria,  Pennatula,  Veretillum,  Ke- 
nilla.    [Pknxatui-aria.] 

Family  4.  Alcyonaria,  or  Sarcoidea :  including  the  ge- 
nera Bnarcum,  Lobularia,  Ammothea,  Xcnia,  Neptsea, 
Anthelin,  Alcyonium,  Cydonium,  Pulmonellum,  Massa- 
rium,  Cleona. 

These  families  appear  for  the  most  part  natural  and  well 
defined ;  because  tne  structure  of  the  Polypi,  the  manner 
of  their  union,  the  composition  of  the  polypiferous  masses, 
and  their  free  or  attached  habit  of  existence  have  all  been 
consulted.  On  a  general  view  of  the  classification  princiuj^ 
referred  to  in  these  volumes,  that  of  M.  De  Bl  ainville,  uflPTen 
in  his  Actinologic,  it  appears  well  fitted  to  introduce  the 
student  to  a  contemplation  of  the  innumerable  f^jjfcs  com- 
prehended under  the  term  Zoophytes ;  but  ijf  ^evidently 
capable  of  much  improvement  hereafter,' when  the  re- 
searches of  microscopists  and  anatomists  have  made  us 
more  fully  and  exactly  acquainted  with  the  true  relations 
of  the  internal  organization  of  the  Polypi  of  the  several 
families  to  the  structure  of  the  higher  groups  of  the  animal 
world.  In  this  point  of  view  the  reader  will  find  much  ad- 
vantage from  consulting  the  Summary  given  by  Dr.  John- 
ston, in  his  work  on  British  Zoophytes,  1836 ;  the  detailed 
examinations  of  particular  groups  by  Milne  Edwards  (An- 
nales  des  Sciences  NaturelTes,  passtm) ;  and  the  hints  for 
classification  by  Dr.  Farre  in  the  Philosophiail  T^aruac- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  (1837).  As  Blainville's  classi- 
fication includes  the  Actinozoaria  as  a  part  of  the  Zoo- 
phyta,  we  have  given  under  that  head  a  copy  of  his  general 
Table  as  an  Index  to  the  whole  subject.  [Zoophyta.] 

ZO'OTOCA.    [Varanians,  p.  133.] 

ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT,  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Parsees,  was  born  about  589  B.C.,  at  Urmia,  a 
town  of  Azerbijan,  in  the  reign  of  Lohrasp,  the  father  of 
Gushtasp  (the  Darius  Hystaspcs  of  the  Greeks).  His  parents 
were  in  an  huml)Ie  condition,  although  of  a  noble  family, 
and  some  of  the  Eastern  authorities  trace  the  lineage  of  his 
father,  Purushasp,  to  Feridoon.  Daghda  (Anquetil  writes 
Dogdo),  the  mother  of  Zoroaster,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
of  princely  birth,  and  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  her  life 
is  reported  to  have  been  so  spotless  as  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  Deity,  who  foretold  to  her  the  gi-eatnessof  Zoroaster, 
while  yet  in  the  womb,  through  the  medium  of  magic 
dreams.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  .state  tliat  the  birth  of 
the  Persian  prophet  was  attended  with  many  miraculous 
circumstances  calculated  tu  make  the  persons  who  saw  it 
adopt  and  spread  the  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
new-born  infant.  Many  of  these  miracles  have  found  their 
way  into  classical  writings,  and  Pliny  mentions  that  Zoro- 
aster laughed  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  that 
his  brain  palpitated  so  violently  as  to  repel  the  hand  when 
l)laced  on  it.  (///a<.  Nat.,  vii.,  c.  16;  H.  hotd's  Account 
of  the  Modern  Pancrs  in  India,  c.  3.)  Miracles  of 
this  kind  are  by  Eastern  authors  always  made  to  pre- 
cede the  life  of  a  remaikable  man,  and  they  serve  to 
show  the  high  influence  wliich  Zoroaster  obtained 
throughout  life,  and  the  respect  which  posterity  paid  to 
his  memory.    The  years  of  Zoroaster's  childhood  quietly 

f)assed  in  his  native  town — although  his  historians  de- 
ight  in  adorning  them  with  the  most  extravagant  ac- 
counts of  his  exploits  when  a  child.  However,  he  must 
have  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  nature,  as 
it  is  stated  that  he  passed  twenty  years  in  the  deep  caves 
of  the  mountain  Elbrooz  (Pliny  mentions  this  with  a  slight 
alteration.  Hist.  Nat.,  xi.,  c.  42)  before  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Gushta.sp,  at  which  period  he  is  said  to  have  been 


othCHUci 
jirfer,^'  Te 


(i.  e.  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  sacred  fi 
(says  the  Zeidusht-nameh,  c.  22)  Bahman,  i 
the  sun,  and  with  his  head  covered  by  a  veil 
before  Zoraaster,  by  the  command  of  Oi 
said,  'Who  art  thou?  What  dost  thou  want ? 
answered,  *  I  seek  only  what  is  agreeable  to  O 
has  created  the  two  worlds,  but  I  know  not  wh 
with  me.  O  Thou,  who  art  pure,  show  me  the 
law.'  These  words  pleased  Bahman.  *Rii 
•to  go  before  God;  there  thou  shalt  receive  th 
thy  request.'  Zoroaster  rose  and  followed  Bt 
said,  *  Shut  thine  eyes,  and  walk  swiftly.'  Whe 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  glory  of  heaven; 
came  to  meet  him,  and  with  them  he  approach 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  prayer.  From  hi 
othCBU^Amshaspands  (or  heavenly  ministers) 
wine  instructions:  Ormuzd  himself  st 
Teach  the  nations  that  my  light  is  hi 
all  that  shines.  Whenever  you  turn  your  face 
light,  and  you  follow  my  command,  Aritoar 
spirit)  will  be  seen  to  fly.  In  this  world  ther 
superior  to  light."  He  then  handed  to  him 
Avesta  with  the  injunction  to  declare  it  befon 
Bahman,  the  Amshaspand  presiding  over  tl 
surrendered  his  office  to  Zoroaster,  and  gave  hir 
sary  directions.  Ardibehesht,  Shaherawar,  Is 
Khourdad,  and  Amerdad  followed  tlie  example 
and  Zoroaster  returned  to  the  world  to  ove 
false  doctrines  which  were  upheld  by  magicia 
broueht  misery  upon  mankind.  This  fani 
which  is  gravely  repeated  by  most  of  the  ani 
life  of  Zoroaster,  was  evidently  invented  for^ 
of  filling  up  the  chasm  which  the  twenty  yeafs 
would  have  left. 

Zoroaster  first  saw  Gushtasp  at  Baikh,  and 
this  prince  to  become  a  zealous  and  powerful 
of  his  faith.  The  Zinat-al-Tawarikh  states  that 
the  son  of  Gushtasp,  was  the  first  convert  of  Zoi 
that  his  father  was  persuaded  by  the  eloquence 
follow  his  example.  However,  the  new  doc 
Zoroaster  said  had  been  revealed  to  liim  1 
spread  rapidly  in  the  province  of  Azcrbijan  (i.« 
of  fire')-  Gushtasp  introduced  it  into  ever}*  part 
nibns,  and  ordered  12,000  cow-hides  to  iJc  tani 
the  precepts  of  his  new  faith  might  be  writt 
These  parchments  were  depostited  in  a  vault 
a  rock  in  Persepolis.  He  appointed  holy  ra 
them ;  and  it  was  commanded  that  the  pr'ofai 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  sacred  book  (Malcc 
The  powerful  protection  of  the  king  enabled 
introduce  his  doctrine  fariher  than  the  kingd 
we  hear  of  his  journeys  into  Chalda>a,  and  th: 
the  second  son  of  Gushta.sp,  was  sent  by  him  i 
gherd  in  order  to  propagate  his  new  religion.  ] 
to  gain  proselytes  in  India,  and  succeeded  i: 
a  learned  Branmin  (.Tchengriglmtchah,  accor 
quetil,  vol.  i.,  c.  2,  p.  70),  who  went  back  inti 
country  with  a  great  number  of  priests.  Tcn» 
or  Atesh-gahs,  were  erected  in  all  parts  of  th 
the  expense  of  Gushtasp,  whose  zeal  in  ii 
Zend-Avesta  not  only  on  his  own  i^ubjects, 
those  of  the  neighbouring  monarchs,  at  last  e 
in  a  war  with  Arjasp,  king  of  Tuian.  Zo 
undoubtedly  the  chief  instigator  of  this  war, 
protracted  beyond  his  life-time,  and  finally  enc 
tory  gained  by  Asfandiyar  over  the  Turanianf, 
exultation  of  a  first  success,  had  determined  o 
death  all  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  pro 
the  year  513  b.c,  about  76  years  of  age,  a  : 
before  the  general  massacre  of  the  fire-woi-s 
been  resolved  ujion  by  Arjasp.  Some  author 
■     "   ■  '  '"  that  he 


only  thirty  years  of  a^e  (Hycle,  p.  330,  on  the  authority  of  j  by  Hyde,  pp.  32;J  and  320,  say  inai   lie  wa 
Shalirislani).      Hin   having    secluded  himself  from  the  I  during  the  persecution. 
eocJety  of  men  for  a  great  number  of  years  va  a  iacl  cot-\     'YYv't  viXviU  \\:vs\ot\'  oV  Zoroaster,  w  hen  divest 


z  o  s 


beotn  mailer,  c&n  be  reduced  to  Ihe  following  iUte- 
at : — The  antient  religion  which  Djamshid  liad  eala- 
hed  in  Iran  had  become  merely  traditional  and  lost  its 

Kuence  over  the  nation ;  new  secta  had  sprung  up  in 
ry  direction ;  Hindus  and  Chaldseans  were  encfeavour- 
to  iulroduce  their  own  religion,  when  Zoroaster  ap- 

ared.  It  is  evident  that  the  worship  of  elements  had 
a  established  in  his  native  province,  before  ho  produced 
great   rel'orm   in  the   adjacent  empire;   he   therefore 

Mus  to  have  restored  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  to  a 

ite  of  greater  purity  and  adapted   it  to  the  exigencies 

Ihe  nation  where  he  was  the  first  to  promulgate  it. 

That  we  have  said  hitherto  rests  entirely  on  the  authority 

laslern  authors — it  has  no  claim  to  historical  accuracy : 

it  contains  more  than  can  be  gathered  from  classical 

en.    The  Life  of  Zoroaster,  prctixcd  to  Anquetil  du 

Iron's  Zend-avesta^  is  a  compendium  of  all  the  extrava- 

pt  stories  which  have  been  invented  about  Zoroaster. 

From  the  different  dates  assigned  to  Zoroaster  by  Greek 

i  Latin  authors,  many  modem  authors  were  led  to  be- 

ve  that  there  were  no  less  than  six  men  of  that  name  ; 

this  opinion  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Hyde,  in 

'  Veterum  Persarum  ct  Magorum  Religionis  Historia  ;' 

lately  by  Pastoret,  in  his  •  Zoroastre,  Confucius,  et 

hornet    compares.'      For   an  ingenious    endeavour  to 

ve  that  there  were  more  than  one  Zoroaster  we  refer 
Slanlcv's  'Historia  PhiIosophia> '  (Para  xiii..  Sect,  i., 
7 ;  and  to  Bryant's  '  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,' 
ii.,  p.  388,  where  almost  all  the  passages  that  can  he 
id  in  aniient  authors  relating  to  Zoroaster  are  very 
fully  put  together. 

Lgain,  there  were  xvriters  who  identified  Zoroaster  with 
les,  among  whom  Huet  is  the  most  prominent  (JJemon- 
tio  Bvnti gt'.lira.  Prop,  iv.,  c.  5l ;  others  again  have  8uj>- 
id   that  Zoroaster  was  born  in  Palestine,  or  that  he 

led  his  early  youth  in  that  country  and  earned  his  siib- 
nce  by  becoming  a  servant  to  a  Jewish  prophet  (Hyde, 
116).      Abu-1-famj  states  this   prophet  to  have  been 

sdi,  Hyde  thouglit  he  was  Esdros,  while  Prideaux  conjec- 
a  Uiat  Zoroaster  had  been  servant  to  Ezekiel.  It  is 
cely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  conjectures  are 
rly  vain  and  quite  useless.  Tliere  was  only  one  Zoro- 
T  or  ZerdiLsht,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Gushtasp  and 

icted  ft  great  reform. 

^hc  leading  doctrines  propagated  by  Zoroaster  were  the 

owing  -. — He  taught  that  God  existed  from  all  eternity, 
was  like  infinity  of  lime  and  space.    There  were,  he 

irred,  two  principles  in  the  universe — good  and  evil ; 
one  was  termed  Ormuwl,  or  the  good  principle,  the 
iding  agent  of  all  goo<l ;  the  other,  Ariman,  the  lord 
|Vil.  Each  of  these  had  the  power  of  creation,  but  that 
;er  was  exercised  with  opposite  designs;  and  it  was 
ii  their  united  action  that  on  admixture  of  good  and 
was  found  in  every  created  thing.  The  angels  of 
iiizd  sought  to  preserve  the  elements,  the  seasons, 
the  human  race,  which  the  infernal  agents  of  Ariman 

ihcd  to  destroy.     But  the  power  of  good  alone,  the  great 

Bjuzd,  was  eternal,  and  must  therefore  ultimately  prevail. 

■ht  was  I  he  type  of  the  good  spirit,  darkness  of  the  evil 

lit ;  ami.  as  stated  above,  God  said  to  Zoroatiter,  *  My 
t  is  concealed  under  all  that  shines.'    Hence  the  di.-*- 

le  of  that  prophet,  when  he  performs  his  devotions  in  a 
pie,  turns  towards  the  sacred  fire  that  burns  upon  its 
,r;  and  when  in  the  open  air,  towards  the  sun,  as  the 
lest  of  all  lights,  and  that  by  which  God  sheds  his 
ne  intliience  over  the  whole  and  perpetuates  the  works 
1»  creation.  [Arimanhh.] 
broaster,  we  arc  told,  was  a  great  astrologer  and  ma- 
an ;  and  it  is  even  stated  hy  Porphyrins  that  Darius 
i  so  proud  of  having  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
art  by  Zoroaster  himself,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  in- 
ibed  on  his  tomb. 
liter  his  death  the  religion  he  introduced  was  disturbed 

a  thousand  schisms ;  many  reforms  were  introduced ; 
it  gradii.illy  sank  to  a  mere  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
and  the  s\m;   the  worshippci-s  were  persecuted  when 

ihamniedan   rulers  h;ul  possessed  themselves  of  Iran  ; 

\y  first  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  at  last  left  the  couii- 
and  settled  in  Guzerat,  where  they  are  to  this  day,  but 

iRtly  diminished  in  number. 

Hyde,    I'pfciuin     Prrsnnim    rl    Miigoniin    Jit'/igiontu 
ioriii,  Oxford,  17W):   Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zend-nvestn, 
is,  1771 ;   P.'istoret,  Zm'Hut re,    C\>nfucint,  el  Mahomet 
P.  C,  No,  1782. 


enmpafes:  Malcolm's  A/iV/wy  fj/" /'(•rtw;  Bayle, /Jfrtioir, 

IJtstoriiiue,  has  a  long  and  curious  article  on  Zoroaster.) 

ZO^IMUS  [TMiTtiiotj,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  younger  (A.n.  408-4o<)'.  He  is  described 
by  Photius  (Bibi.  Cad.,  98j  as  c6^4f}c  fo'  «*■"  fi(Tito(T«<i'^yop«; 
f comes  et  cxadvocatus  fisci).  and  was  perhaps  a  son  ot 
Zosimns,  the  prtefecl  of  Epirus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tlieodosian  Code  in  connection  with  some  laws  promul- 
gated by  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  a.u.  373.  Zosinius  is 
the  author  of  an  historical  work  s'ill  extant  (loropm  or 
iffropiicovi,  in  six  books,  which"  ^appears  to  have  been 
written  alter  the  year  a.d.  42,'),  as  it  (v.  '27)  mentions  an 
occurrence  which  happened  in  that  year.  It  begins  with 
the  history  of  Augustus,  and  after  liaving  given  in  the  first 
book  a  sketch  of  the  historj'  of  the  emperors  down  to  the 
end  of  Diocletian's  reign,  a.d.  305,  the  author  devotes  the 
remaining  five  books  to  a  more  detailed  histoiy  of  the 
Roman  empire  down  to  the  year  a.d.  409,  when  Home  was 
besieged  by  Alaric  a  second  time,  and  .\lfalus  was  de« 
clared  emperor.  Zosimus  seems  to  ha\c  been  jnetty  well 
acquainted  with  the  earlier  writers  on  Roman  history. 
Photius  says  that  his  work  wa*  a  mere  compilation  from 
the  chronicle  of  Eunapius,  who  however  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Zosimus.  He  also  used  tlic  works  of  Dex- 
ippus  and  Olympiodoms,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he 
copied  whole  chapters.  As  Zosimus  did  not  examine  the 
credibility  of  his  sources,  his  own  weight  as  an  historical 
authority  depends  on  that  of  his  sources.  The  style  of  his 
history  is  well  characterised  by  Photius,  who  calls  it  con- 
cise, pure,  and  pleasing.  Zosimus  himself  was  a  pagan, 
and  is  severely  censured  by  Ciiristian  writers  for  the  frank- 
ness with  which  he  records  Ihe  crimes  and  vices  of 
Christian  emperors.  (Phot.,  BibL  Cod.,  9S ;  Evngrius, 
iii.  40,  41 ;  Nicephorus,  xvi.  41,  &c.)  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  he  carried  his  accusations  any  further  than 
his  duty  as  nn  historian  required.  The  first  edition  of  the 
history  of  Zosimus  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Lennclavius,  Basle,  1576,  fol.  It  contains  a  vindiiation  of 
the  character  of  Zosimus  against  the  imputations  of 
Christian  writers,  and  also  a  Latin  translation  of  Pi-o- 
copius,  Agathias,  and  Jornandes.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  text,  with  the  translation  of  I.*unclavius  i  though  the 
translator's  nani«  is  not  mentioned)  is  that  of  H.  Stephens, 
Lyon,  1581,  4to  In  this  edition  Zosimus  is  printed  with 
Iferodian.  Zosiraus  is  also  conlained  in  l-r.  Sylburg's 
'Romanae  Historiae  Scriptores  Graeti,"  Frankfurt,  15S)0, 
fol.  :  this  was  followed  by  two  separate  editions  of  Zosimus, 
the  one  by  Chr.  Olearius  (Zcitz,  1579,  8vo ,  reprinted  at 
Jena,  1714,  8vo.),  and  the  other  by  Tliorans  Smith  (Oxford, 
107l\  Rvo.').  The  best  modem  editions  are  that  of  J.  F. 
Reitemeier  (Leipzig,  17B4,  8vo.,  with  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  commentary),  and  of  Emmanuel  Bekker 
i^Bonn,  1837,  Svo.'i.  There  is  an  English  translal ion,  under 
the  title  of  -The  New  History  of  Count  Zosimus,'  &c., 
London,  1084,  Hvo. 

(p'nbricius,  Bil'lhth,  Graer.,  y\'\\.,  p.  62.  Sec;  Vossins, 
De  Il/ntnncis  Grat^i*,  p.  31^  ed.  Westermann ;  Reite- 
meier, CoDtmenlatio  de  Zoniini  fldr,  sfi/oet  /listortcifqwig 
ifle  acquulut  est  Scriptoribttx^  in  the  BiMiolheca  Pnilo- 
hgica,  ii.,  p.  225,  &c.,  Leipnig,  1780,  Kvo.) 

ZO'SIMUS,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Innocent  I. 
as  Bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  417,  under  (he  reign  of  Honorins, 
Emperor  of  the  West.  At  tliat  time  Pelagius  and  )iis 
friend  Coelestius  wore  disseminating  in  tlie  west  their 
peculiar  doctrines  about  the  merit  of  good  works  and  the 
freedom  of  man  from  sin.  [Pklaoiamsm.]  Zosimus  ap- 
pears at  first  to  have  been  captivated  by  the  eloquence  of 
Coelestius,  who  was  a  ready  and  subtle  speaker,  and  to 
have  countenanced  his  tenets.  But  Pelagius  and  Cteles- 
tius  were  .soon  after  condemned  by  the  council  of  Car- 
thage, a.d.  418,  and  Zosimus  confirmed  Ihe  sentence 
of  hexesy  against  the  Pelagians.  A  dispute  about  juris- 
diction having  arisen  in  Gaul  between  the  bishop  of  Aries 
and  the  bishop  of  Vienne,  Zosimus  supported  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  but  the  other  bi.shops  of  Gaul  did  not  submit  to  his 
decision.  Zosimns  encouraged  appeals  from  the  bishopii 
to  the  sec  of  Rome.  His  letters  on  thi'  GHL.^lsh  and  Pela- 
gian controversies  arc  woHhy  of  notice,  and  they  nre  in- 
serted in  Constant's  '  Epistolae  Romanonim  Ponlificum.* 
Zosinnis  «licd  in  Decciiibcr.  41H.  (Muratori,  Avimli  d" 
J/n/ut,  and  the  Chui-ch  llistorians.1 

ZOSTE.K.OPS,  \W.   Twtw\t  ^N«wV^^\it.\V^TV^^*\?^^-».^ 
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placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  in  hia  subl'amily  PurUma  or 
Titmice,  in  his  family  Syi.viai),«. 

Generic  Cfniivrltr, — Bill  latber  stouter  than  in  Si/hi- 
c(Ua,  acutely  conic,  dmosl  entire.  Rictus  sniootli.  W  injrs 
mtxl«ral«,  pointed  ;  the  linst  ^uill  rather  shorter  than  tlie 
three  next.  Tail  as  in  8j/hucola.  Feet  slroiip.  Tarsiia 
lL)iiL;'jr  than  the  niiddlu  toe;  Lateral  toes  unequal.  Kye» 
, itli  compart  white  feathers.  iSw.) 
f/ical  DU/ril/ution.—  India,  Alnca,   America, 

ubhitdu. 

Example--r-Z«»<(^ri|>».A<«'«»  <Sw.\  iV/Zoir  tflhita-Ef/e. 

!\Ir.  Swaiuson,  in  hw  Birdsof  H'ry         '  ' 

ttl  the  bpecioi  of  thin  cenus  arc 
Ucarly  inlvruiedi: '     ;  ■ ''    ir  aflunlu's^  hi  >  m  i  n  i.n:  i-min.- 
mid  Tilniiee.     i'  li  bclicl  that  only  one  species  i» 

found  in  the    ><^       i;    the  olhin.    ui.mt  twelve  in 

inimher,  beinif   rvsitricli'd  to  lhi>   w.i  *  of  Asia, 

Alrica,and  Au»liiilia.  Ono  of  lhu*e,  /  ,       urvirontrin, 

Sw.  {Dietvum  cUlurvnohtt  of  the  l^iis  iirluseumi,  has,  be 
remark^,  thi-  Hll  ucnrly  aa  much  curved  «»  some  of  the 
lionc\ 

Ml .  '  HiUU  that  the  gettoral  uhtniRga  of  all  those 

llitherlu  di^.u.ered  is  ;rrten  alx)ve  and  yelluwish  beneiith; 
BO  Ihiil  thespmien.  ollK■r»^i»o  well  niarked,  po96i't«  a  »lronc; 
BJUtual  rt'        '  i  in  the  ^tiieral  cast  pf  tJieir  colours, 

ilelltusdi  ten'pt  /!'teii  ■•— 

\  hiee  of  /^.'  M  (•/•»  ilot.Milix,  an  Ai-'-t-'v"  f-i-i.^-  l,ut 
U»e  bill,  which  is  black.  i«  latcn'.  i» 

of  a  bright  |L:recni»h  yellow,  the  vn    ..    ,   :  i..;ht 

yellow,  uiiirorin  in  all  jtis  pail^.     The  quiliti  and  tail  are 

ttcLish,  edtfcd  with  ycUow  :  the  »now-white  ring  ix)und 

;ic  eye  is  verv  eonBpicuous.  and  it  fs  connected  to  the 
.  Mfie  of  the  bill  by  :i  deep  black  lino;  ihe  tail,  although 
ilivuriciited,  h  even,  and  the  bill  and  feet  blackuh.  Total 
iun^lh  'H  inches.    iSw.) 

iAXioltty. — Hetieral, 


ZOUOH,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  Ensrlish  dviHnn.  %vaB 
am  about  1590.     He  was  cdiic;ilc(1  on  the  free  foundation 
I  of  Winchester  school;  cleeted  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
n  1607.  and  chosen  fellow  in  IfltlO.     lie  took  the  degree 

'Ji\h  and  wns  ndmitted 

H.     In  Apii!.  IClO.he 

,,i  i>..r.;,..,  p,.r,rv.-«inr  of 

.?  in  the  last 

,  ,  ointpj  prin- 

01  the  diocese  of 

-h  Coiirt  of  Ad- 

lciiii[  ar^nmenls   to  the 

T.fv^rrne  and  Covenant,  pnb- 

in  Ityn.     In  1(M8  he 

ors,  nnd  was  Allowed 


of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  ii 

iftt  Doctow' Commons  in  .T 
|'<;ommcnced  LL.D.,  and  v.  . 

•Law  at  (Oxford  in  1020.     He  r 

parliament  of  .Inmoij  I.     In  K 

cipal  of  St.  Albans  Hall,  and  > 
I  Oxford,  and  s-.ion  after  judje  < 

tnimlty.      !fe    eontributcd   the 

'reasons  ii^ainsl  the  Solenm 

•lished  by  the  Univei^ily  < 

"Bubmilled  to  the  parliafn 

■to  retain  hi^  Univei?itv  :i  ■  •■    t     -' 

I  Cromwell  tii)^K)irited  hini 

'of  Dom  I'antaleon  <le  Hn,  l.,..;;,v..   v,   ,,k-  i.i,   ..,':■    ;  m 
'liaMador.  who  wiw  liied  nnd  cxecided  in  15.">.'J.  lor  llie  ninr 

drr  or  an  Enf^lUli  ^enllcmnn.    At  the  Restoration  he  wa; 
reirtstfth'fl  ;is  judge  of  the  Admiialty,  awl  Tiiiim\ua\cA  a\ 
coniraisyioner  for  A^rnhifinir  thn  T'n'n  ''iv*.v,     He  A\cA  roon  \ 


after  at  hii  apartments  in  Doctors'  CJaronuxu.  on  tlw 
of  March.  1661. 

Zouch  pill'''  1"'    '"   "■'■^   'Ti-  n.,,...'  an  iadifr« 
poem.     His  I  lenvctita  Ji 

prudentis,  iIli 'in  r.lr-.tn 

bus  juris  civilu 
seriplio  juris  ct  jn 
Mediolani  et  Normanitiie.  piti  m 
dentiam  Angiicanam,' Oxford,  Ii'  i 

juris  et  judicii  temporalis,  secunduai  con^^ii.. ' 
et  NoTTnaiinicas'  Oxford,   1636,  4to.     4    *  I 
I    ^  i  Mulum  cStinc, 

Mil-      fj,    '  I-> 
jiduitii  I'l  juuicii  mihtaris :  n 

maritiii  .  I64«l,  4to.     6.  '.luriBe! 

iive  jiii,., ;_v:ntes,  Stc.  < >'.|..-..t..>  •  (*•' 

7,  'CV^es  and  Queations  n 

lti.V2,  Hvo.     8.  'Solulio  <pii      . 
judice   conjpatente,'    1657,  Hvo.    tl,  '  : 
specimen,  suihcet  artiuro,  logicw  dial*'        ■• 

ItJflT,    Svo.      10,  '  Qufeslionirn    jiins   civilis     i 
decern  cIbsscr   distributa,'    i^xfVv^l,   IfifiO,   Svr> 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Admini^ 

Kdward  Cokes  Articuli  A  A 

of  his  Jurisdiction  of  Couri^. 

humous  publication.     An 

'  Specimen  r:--r  '•  — "m  juris  i-; 

bos  been  atl  /onch-     i  ' 

ZOUCH,  T..:  ....iS,  an  Engli,:.  ., 

Wakelield   in   Yorkshire,   in   1737. 

College,  Cambridge,  in  17.")7.     In  17^ii 

one  of  I/ord  Craven's  ucholiirships.     H 

of   his  college,  and   npynint'^d    n<^i  r  iill 

The  state  of  hishealtl 

in  1770,  his  college  pi  i 

in  the  North  Hiding  ol   Vorki»hire.      In    17'J1    hf 

pointed  depnly-f'rinnnissnry  of  the  arcl»«t»«nc'onvT 

mond ;  and  i     '"    '     "      '  lin  to  the    '" 

and  rector  ■  At  tin 

brother,  the  i>tv.  lit-iu,  /.i>nch,  h 

Sandal,  where  he  eonlitnied  to  n 

Pitt  conferred  upon  liiin  the  sccui,,;  ,-.    Lv,..,  , 

of  Darhara.     The  se*  of  Carlisle  wan  ofTerc-'. 

18f>8,  but  he  declined  it  on  acconnt  of  hm   ad^..; 

He  died  on  the  !7lh  of  December,  181-5,      Dr.   Z« 

an  elegant  clas»ieai  M-holar,   and   poB9e<;sed  cor 

BcquirementB  in  liotanv.     Besides  seveml   oqcai 

counses,   he   piiblisherf  *  An   inquiry-    into    the 

Character  of  the   Romans,  a^  • 

2;J-2ii,"    1792  •   «n<l    'An    atleti  , 

the  Prophf  "  c  Old   and    .New     1  cbtamcal.' 

He  also  pu!  icbiographiciil  works  : — 1,  'M* 

ofthe  Life  aim  »Vr!tings  of  Sir!"    '-     '     •-       '  '  "H  ■ 

2,  'Memoir  of  the  I^ife  of  Job  m^ 

Durham,*    ISW,  4to. ;  and  an  l^..,v„.   ...    i 

Lives.'   with    additions.      (Ge»lleman'»    Magasiar, 

Ixxxvi.:  Anvwi/  R^ffiff^^^  vol.  Ivii.> 
ZOUST.  GKRy\RD,  called  i<ometime«  6ow»t  Mti 

was  .a  Germsn  portrait-painter  of  great  ftbilitj.  wha 

lished  him^  land,  and  was  one  of  Leiy'a  n»ik 

the  reign  i  II.    Hewfl<boni  tr.  We^tpMan 

1637,  but  the  year  in  which  !' 

kiunvn.  Buckcridge.in  his  *En^' 

to  this  country  about  the  year  1^ 

ment  suit.able  to  his  raeiit,     '  ' 

continues,  'arc  admirable,  ha\ 

drall,  find  good  colouring:  but  ! 

with  a  due  regard  to  gniee  in  ^^  ■■,■., ^„ 

habit  that  cnk  only  be  nr(juir*'d  -•?r  Itx 

perfect  benutie.';,   in   which    lii  r.„«  rr^-  1 

abound.     What  we  nre  in 

educating  Mr,  Rilcv."  \\ 

I  have  seen  of 

Houghton,  he  " 

^^ith  troth  '     ' 

.Tervnsr.  thi- 

V  Zoufrt,  I 
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3t  at  home.    VV&lpolo  mention*  seYttal'poclfai'a  bj  him, 

loni;  them  a  fine  head  of  Los^khh,  the  enKravor,  one  ol' 

Ir  F.  Throckmorton,  and  tn  ext-ollenl  om;  ut'a  gentleman 

a  dark  periniir,  on  the  back  of  which  was  vrriUen  the 

iet  of  the  picture  and  frame  ;  tho  picture  3/.  ami  Ihe 

vme  Hit.  His  drnpertps  wer*!  frequcally  of  njitin,  ill  which 

imitated  thu  manner  of  Teiburgh.     lie  died  iii  lUHi, 

j;«d44. 

(Att  liMtay  towards  an  lirigliah  SchooitSiC.;  Walpoie, 
fwwi/ii.'  V  of  Panttiug;,  &c.) 
ZU'ZYMUS,  Dr.  Leach  ■  name  for  n  gtnn*  of  Brnchyu- 
tiH  t>usfn'-''^'iw    i>i..i  i|   by  M.  Mihiu  Edwards  in  the 
Ivisinn  o]  ncenatu,  between  the  genera 

trpitius  a       J     ^ 

The  iart-mcntioTied  zoolop^ist  obsprve<s  that  the  small 

iiis  f^ortfmw  i»  hardly  di-Hltncuinhnhlc  except  by  the 

<■  claws,  tlie  eitiumity  of  which  is  enlarged  and 

lOwedont  inlou«uoon-shape,  adiipufition  which 

It  iiitlacneo  the  habits  of  the  animal.     It  tends  also,  in 

opinion,  to  e«tablif>h  thu  pas»aife  between  the  geneiu 

mfer  and  Xnntlio  ,•  for  he  finds  no  character  Rufliciently 

tci«e  to  separate  from  it  certain  speciest  the  frenenu 

^of  which  is  .slit(htly  less  oral  than  that  of  the  crabs 

'»ly  so   called,  and  tiie   JatelV- posterior  borders  of 

caraDAce  fcr»  nearK'  1=  ^'"'*  ns  the  antero-iiosteiiur 

>rderR,  which   becutne   -  icntilatc'd.     M.   Milne 

Iward^  th"^  Mmmrfs  tlif    j    •        — 

^  A.    S^  ni;  the  carapace  smooth  and  witiiout 

notnti'  iiients. 

Example,  Zozijinut  latitrimtif, 

Z>f««'»p/io».-^c;*rapaci,'  ovoW,  extremely  wide,  rather 

Itivex  ;  Its  latero-antei  ior  Imrder  very  loiitr.  and  l>irdored 

th  a  lamollnr  and  entire  crest,  which  does  not  terinin.-it<; 

a  tubercle,  but  is  suddenly  reciinred  nn  the  branchial 

igion.     Median  lobes  of  the  front  ciinred    >iod  adYancini? 

inch.    Anterior  feet  stout;  claws  without  crest  orchnnnels 

^r^  their  external  suiface;  an  elevated  crei»t  on  bdth  Ihe 

tapper  and  lower  borders  of  the  eight  Inst  feet.     Length 

\  Ihree  inches;  colour  i'eddi;.h. 


Ij)calily.-^lie<m  Iloil&nd. 

f  H.    Species  whose  carapaoa  is  granular,  but  witlioi 
cmboasmcnta. 

Example.  Zoaymut  pubetcimt, 

Descrmtton, — Uarapacc  Tenulariy  grvoid,  convex,  ve.,. 
wide,  and  covered  wilii  tmall  pointed  «n^mi1ations  ;  front 
very  narrow,  inclined ;  Istero-anlerior  buvdeis  very  much 
ciu-ved,  tJiick.  i^ranuiar,  withouteither  crest  urdenlilationa. 
ami  prolunEed  to  Ihe  level  of  the  cardiac  rociiin  ;  four  l^at 
painiof  feet  rounded  un  their  external  hall",  but  bavinj^  the 
third  joint  conipressc-d  and  trenchant.  lA'nirtli  about  ten 
lines;  linK  ,1.  ,111(11  \siis  very  fine  down  ;  colour  wliltiah. 

lyn  '  ;^ncei 

$  C.  >  pace  is  gmoular  and  embossed. 

Example,  i!^()Si{rrna  UnnerttuiUt, 

JJcfcripttfifi .—'Jiutk\i».\:i3  ovu'ul,  ▼try  wide,  very  convc 
stronijly  emboued  ab<jve,  and  divided,  by  a  preat  nnml 
of  linear  lurrowa;  Reailai  region  divided  Into  tluee  ^ 
tions  by  mimeruuK  liiri-ows ;  it.-i  latero-anterior  bonlers  g 
nulous,  and  divided  by  four  hibure!*,  whirh  are  prolongi 
in  form  of  burrows  on  thu  pteiytcoitomian  region,  which 
is  not  fi^nular;  its  latero-posterior  borders  concave  and 
ver>'  short.  Fed  »h(ut  nhd  covered  with  granulations  ; 
body  clothed  with  bbckieh  down.   Length  about  eight  line*. 

LociiJUy. — The  Indian  Ucean. 

^  D.    Species  having^  the  carapace  strongly  embossed, 
but  not  j^ranulous. 

Example,  Zoxymiu  aueui, 

Dt:ivriptir>n.—Catwpe.(x  moderately  large!,  convex,  vm 
unequal,  strongly  umboseed,  and  nearly  titberculous  at  iti] 
posterior  part;    front  slightly  advanced    and  indistinctljr' 
divided   into  lour  lobes;   latero-anterior  bordeia  of  the 
carapace  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level  €if  the  ffenila! 
rctfion,  and  armed  with  four  very  wide  tf'  .1 

and  united  after  the  manner  of  a  crest : 
bercvilar  externally;    the  succeedinq;  feet   mmowtLi   \t 
lunows  on  their  external  surlace.     Lenafth  from  about  t 
lo  three  inches :  colour  yellowish  with  reddish  spot^ 

/>jcG/i7y.— Indian  Ocean.    (M.  E.) 


Zoxjrmu*  aneiM. 


^VRELLI.  or  ZUCCnSRELIJ.  FRANTKSCO.  a 

iiished  Itnlian  land.<cape-psinttT.  li  mi  .it  I'ltidinno. 
near  Florence,  in  IfJZ.    He  first  »-!  .:, 

but  he  eventually  decided  upon  folio  1      i?- 

ing,  in  which  his  lirat  instnictor  wnsPiiulo  Antf.-.i,  iil  rio- 
wnro  :   he  Bn^rwRrd*  went  to  Home  and  eonlimied   hM 
ksf  -      '    with  IMetm  Nelli.    Zucca- 

K,  (•,  but  he  sci^mri'd  in  time. 

tbi'i '','11  i^niiir.  s  jTi'i'^.  iiii'T  iw.  woil>^,  ^" 
tatiou  in  Eiisrlftrid,  that  V"  ^^"s  imluced  ti> 

inl7^,  aiv'  '■    '-■-■■-    ■■•-  '•  -■  '- 

sangnino  f 

Afidemy  j:i   .,1,  .  .. .    ...........  .1 :...... 

i«. luiotilini^ly  diu' 01  those  who  are  conMdercd  v 
Sfvcial  of  his  piclnrts  have  been  cn'^rA\ed    1      - 
The  tlgiire-i  in  them  '.\er<-  pniiiti-d  by  him«elf;  nml  *lt  lm*i 
been  icmnrked,'  says  Edward*.  '  tliitl  imnonir  the  figures 


'rocluced  in  his  -i,  hf  fre'|uenlly  rei 

pi-  'H.'  with  II  gfiUrn-  his  waist,  ny  I^  nHcrt 

seen  in  il;iiy.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  )nl( 
as  a  sett  of  pun  on  his  own  name,  Zi/rrn  being  t 
word  for  Rourd.* 

Ifi  17ri!l  '/ttPcareHi  painted  a  "•e*  of  <1e«i}jrni»  for  top«triesJ! 

m!  xecutea  by  th>'  '  '  y-v  ester,  PanH 

Si'i  1-  the  Enil  of  V.  '■  in  Piccndiily.*] 

'      '  '  .'land,  but  the/] 

fed  in  Vcniccl 


t;'.  ■ 


L 


mid  lii'-'  chiei  cWMst  ^jv  '■*i-^3«iVk's.-*.tv..'- 
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In  1773  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  he  gave  up  paint- 
inp,  having  resolved  i»  piiss  the  remainder  of  hU  life  in 
quiet  retirement;  the  suppresision  however  by  Ihc  nm- 
peror  of  Austria  of  a  monaster}',  on  the  seciuity  of  which  lit 

ihad  advanced  money,  deprived  himof  tiis  property.  This 
misfortune  compelled  him  to  resume  the  pencil,  and  he 
found  sufficient  employment  from  the  English  gentlemen 
who  visited  Florence,  where  he  conlinued  to  paint  until 
his  death  in  1788.    He  etched  some  plates  alter  Andrea 

:  del  Sarlo. 

(Lanzi,  Sioria  Pitlorica,  &c. ;  Edwards,  Atiecdotca  of 
Painting,  &c. ) 

ZU'CCARO;  TADDEO.  and  FEDERI'GO.  two  cele- 
brated Italian  histoiical  painters,were  the  sons  of  Ottaviano 
Zuccaro,  an  obscure  painter,  and  were  bom  at  S.  Anjjelo 
in  Vado;  Taddeo  in  1529.  He  studied  fii-st  with  Pompeo 
da  Fano,  and  afterwards  with  Giacomonc  da  Facnza.  He 
went  eaily  to  Rome,  and  became  a  verj  popular  painter, 
for  the  reason,  says  l>anzi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  hi.i 
works  that  tJie  populace  cannot  understand  or  imaipne  it 
understands.  His  pictures  are  compositions  of  portraits, 
simply  disposed,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  his  time,  have 
little  variety  of  character,  and  he  rarely  intioduced  llie 
naked  figure,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  natural  and  simple. 
His  early  life,  according  to  Vasari,  who  writes  his  name 
Zucchero,  was  one  of  extreme  hardship.  He  lell  his  father's 
house  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  set  out  alone  for  Rome. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  himself  friendless  and 
houseless,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  employment  as  a 
colour  grinder,  but  in  this  way  he  added  Httietohis  means, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  comparatively  destitute.  He 
passed  many  of  his  nights  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  sleeping 
among  the  ancient  ruins,  or  under  the  porches  of  the 
modern  palaces  or  churches  ;  and  after  much  perseverance 
he  was  at  last  compelled  by  excessive  privation  to  return 
to  his  father's  house,  there  to  recmit  his  shattered  con- 
sUtution,  for,  says  Vasari,  he  had  been  living  upon  his 
youth  :  but  during  all  this  period  he  let  pass  no  oppor- 
tunity that  occurred  of  impro\ing  himself  in  drawing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  strength,  he  returned  with 
renewed  courage  to  Rome,  and  this  time  his  exertions 
met  with  a  different  reward.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
Daniello  da  Parma,  who  had  painted  some  years  with 
Correggio  and  Parmigiano,  and  who  took  Taddeo  with 
him  to  Alvito  near  Sora,  where  he  was  about  to  paint  a 
chapel  in  fresco.  The  experience  he  acquired  in  (his 
work  was  of  great  value  to  hun,  and  although  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  ir>48,  a  good 
fresco  painter,  and  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  ability  by  the 
frescoes  in  chiaroscuro  which  he  executed  on  the  facade  of 
the  house  of  Jacobo  iMattci,  illustrating  the  life  of  Furius 
Camillus.  From  this  lime  he  found  steady  employment, 
and  executed  many  vast  works,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  He  ]>ainted  several  frescoes  for 
the  tlukc  of  Urbino,  for  Pope  .Tulius  HI.,  and  for  Pope 
?anl  IV. ;    but  his  greatest  works   were  tljOs.e  which  he 

})ainted  for  (JardinaT  Alessandro   Farnese   at  (Japrarola; 
lis  best  works  at  Rome  are  some  frescoes  in  the  church  of 
the  Consolazione. 

The  paintings  of  Caprarola  illustrating  the  glories  of 
the  Farnese  family,  were  etignived  in  4r)  plates  by  J.  J. 
Prenner,  and  were  published  in  Rome  in  1748-30,  in  folio  ; 
and  there  is  a  description  of  the  paintings  and  the  palace 
by  L.  Sebastiiiui,  '  Descrizione  e  Relazione  Istorica  del 
real  Palazzo  di  (.'aprarula/  published  also  at  Rome  in 
1741.  Taddeo  died  at  Rome  on  the  2iid  of  September, 
1.>6G,  aged  37  years  and  a  day,  and  he  was  buried  l)y  the 
side  of  Raphael  in  the  chinch  of  Santa  Maria  della 
liotondit,  or  the  Pantheon,  at  Roitit\ 

Fcderigo,  Taddeo's brother  aiui  pupil,  was  born  at  Sant' 
Aiigelo  in  Vado.  in  l."J43.  He  was  given  to  the  charge  of 
his  brother  at  Rome  when  very  young.  Taddeo's  numerous 
occupations  gave  Federigo  great  advantages,  and  he  was 
early  employed  by  his  brother  a»  an  assistant.  Fetlerigo 
'completed  ihe  works  which  Taddeo  had  lelt  incomplete. 
He  painted  nuich  in  a  similar  style  to  that  of  Taddeo, 
but  he  was  m  every  respect  inferior  to  him,  except  in 
success,  and  in  the  quantity  and  extensiveiiess  of  his 
works  ;  his  drawing  was  inferior,  iits  compositions  were 
more  crowded,  and  llieie  was  geiienilly  more  affectation  in 
his  .style.  Me  was  invited  by  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  I. 
to  Florence  to  pninl  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  which 
JiiKl  been  i'oinnwiicvd  by  VntiHti.    He  there  painted,  sa^* 


Lanzi,  more  than  three  hundred  figures  fifty  feet  higk.i 
a  Lucifer  so  large,  to  use  his  own  wonl*.  tJiat  ttir  i 
figures  appeared  like  babies.     He  boasted  that  the 
the  largest  figures  known,  but,  continues  I.Anzi. 
their   vastness  they  had   nothing   to   recoraniend 
When  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  in  FJoren^- ■    '*■»♦" 
project  to  replace  them  by  some  works  ol 
on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  umli..  _. 
feared  that  he  might  not  live  long  enough  to  coa]d«!cl 
and  Federigo's  works  were  not  disturbed. 

After  this  great   work,  Federigo  enjoyed  a  rr| 
which  surpassed  the  fame  of  all  his  contempora 
he  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.,  to  , 
ceiling  of  the  Cappella  Paoiina  in  the  Vatican. 
the  progress  of  this  work  he  had  a  quarrel  wtth  I 
the  papal  courtiers  who  brought  various  accusatioo 
him,  and  to  avenge  himself  he  imitated  the  ei 
Apelles  of  Ephesus  (Lucian,  De  dtlmnnia'),  and  _ 
picture  of  calumny,  in  which  he  introduced  Die  [ 
of  his  accusers  with  asses'  ears,  and  placed  the  pi( 
St.  Luke's  day  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  th 
This  proceeding  was  represented  and  gave  offeoeel 
pope,  and  Federigo  was  compelled  to  leave  ~ 
mediately,   to  avoid  the  consequences.      The 
question  is  not  the  one  he  p.iinted  after  Luotan's 
tiun  of  that  of  Apclles  of  Ephesus  ;    this  was 
distemper  on  canva.s,  for  the  Orsini  family ;  an^ 
was  lately,  in  the  Palazzo  I^nte  ;  there  is  an  cnj, 
it  by  Cornelius  Cort;  it  is  one  of  Federigo's  best 

Alter  this  event  he  went  to  Flanders,  where  hel 
some    cartoons    for    tapestries ;     then   to    Uollao^ 
thence  came  to  England  in  1574.     Here  he  painted! 
portrait  of  Queen  Efizabeth,  and  that  of  Mary  (^UMtj 
Scots,  which  is  at  Chiswick.  and  which   Vertue  eq 
He  painted  a  second  portrait  of   Elizabeth  in  »J 
Pensian  dress,  which  is  or  was  in  the  palEu.*e  at " 
ton,  on  which  there  is  a  scroll  with  the    followiogtc 
attributed  to  Spenser,  but  which  Walpole   coDJcctiifts  I 
by  Elizabeth  herself; — 

•  Tlic  if*M)'*i  Tiw.illnw  fits  my  re«tl«^s«.*  mit^,* 


Arr  .\\\  Ih,    | 
Mv  nnlv  lioi" 
Wliiili  i  dUi  I 
I  Uiil  all  ill  Miiiii  ,  t'lir  ii<'»   t 

Till'  all. ill's  ( ilii-lU ) bi'  iiiir..  ;  .  nl 

My  miMiQUF  may  tw  ^ilnii.ii  -."itii 

IClhu  be  all  Uio  fruit  my  luv<.'  li^<-  i-orts. 

Federigo  painted  likewise  the  poilrait  of  Sir  Nk 
Bacon  at  Woburn,  and  those  of  Charles  Hoviard, 
Nothnghani,  lord  high  admiral ;     and    Klizabeth'k 
porter,  now  at  Hampton  Court.     VVaipol*  liad  a  i 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham  by  him. 

He  did  not  rem.iin  long  in  England  ;   he  was  AM  I 
given  and  recalled  by  the  pope,  and  he  rt-tiimcd  tol 
and  finished  the  ceiling  of  the  Paolino.     At  the  i^{ 
1583,  alter  the  accession  of  Sixtus  V.  to   the  pajali 
Zuccaro  was  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  Spain  to  m^^ 
Rscurial,  with  a  salary  of  2IJ0<I   scudi  per  annuo. 
arrived  at  Madrid  in  January,  I58G,  and  he  was  oeo. 
in  the  Escurial  nearly  three  years,  during  which  t«a*  **' 
painted  several  works  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  some  of  '^ 
however  were   immediately  afterwards   removed  c    - 
siioyed  ;  yet  Zuccaro  left  Spain  richly  rewarded.    H'    i 
turned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  1588.    'in  l.'j*)5  he  fnuo 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  there,  for  which   a  charter  I 
been  granted   by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  it  was   conftnoMl 
Sixtus  V. ;  he  was  the  first  president.     He  wrote  •  t«  "o4i 
the   principleB   of  painting,   sculpture,  a    '  -i-tn 

entitled   '  L'idea  di    Pittori,    Scultori,    e 
printed  it  in  1C03  at  Turin,  with  a  dedicat.....  ;.-    ,^  U 
of  Savoy.    He  published  two  other  wotks  at  Bokftu  m' 
1(308;  one  giving  an  account  of  his  \i.>s!t   t,     ~ 
diraora  di  Parma,  del  Sig.  Ca\ 
other  giving  an  account  of  a  joi: 
at  Parma,  *  II  passaggio  per  Italm  cullu  • 
del   Sig.  Cav.   Federigo  Zuccaro.*     \\v  < 
year  following,  at  Ancona.     FcderifT'  ,',luMff\  * 

mannerist,  luid  great  ability  as   n   j  ;,c  was  aW 

sculptor,  poet,  and  architect,  and  he  is  >-au\  tu  ha*c  cn««d 
\\ttft  *u<:c«»&  *i\\\»i^-5  \fi  Vi\s  ^eueial  accon)x>ii«biocnta  antl 
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na.  atfmclions;  he  was  tlie  most  fortunate  painter, 
perljaps  artist,  of  liia  time.  Lanzi  criticizcsi  liis  writings  ; 
tt^rms  tlu'ffl  bonibaslic  and  pedantic,  and  says  tliat  in- 
ad  of  instnicliou  they  present  a  mere  tissu«;  of  sterile 
d  undigested  speculations,  and  that  one  page  of  Vaaari 
worth  more  than  all  that  Zuccaro  wrote. 
CX^asari,  P'lU  de  Pitlort,  Sic;  Baglione,Fj7«  de'  Piltori, 
. ;  Vfal\)o\c,Attecdi}tesqf  Painting,  Sec;  Lanzi, S/oriai*//- 
ica,  &e. ;  Cean  Berraudez,  Diccionario  Hitlorico,  &c.) 
U'CCHI,  .(VNTONlCan  Italian  painter,  born  at  Venice 
172i6.  His  father,  Francejico  Zucclii,  was  an  engraver, 
waB  his  ion's  fuht  instructor  in  drawing;  he  afler- 
s  learned  painting  under  F.  Fontebasso  anil  J.Amigoni. 
ibcrt  Adam,  the  arcTiilect,  when  in  Italy,  engaged  Zucchi 
o  make  drawings  for  him ;  and  Zucchi  travelled  with  him 
;^  Italy  and  accompanied  him  to  this  country,  and  was 
,auch  employed  by  him  as  an  inteiior  decorator  and  Iresco 
'  'nter.  He  painted  mythological  subjectji,  ruins,  and 
laments :  his  colouring  was  pleiuing,  but  hLs  style  wa« 
rficial  and  merely  ornamental,  lie  executed  some 
ks  in  the  old  Buckmgham  House,  St.  James's  Park,  and 
painted  much  at  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Countess 
Jersey,  originally  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Greiiham.  Zucchi 
ed  several  years  in  England,  and  was  an  associate  of  the 
^  yal  Academy.  He  left  this  country  in  company  with  An- 
!~,"ehca  Kaulfmann,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  17tKi. 
^(Longhi,  ^'ite  de'  Pittori  f'enesiuiii,  Hic, ;  Edwards, 
Kdotes  of  Ihintitig,  Sec.) 

UG,  THE  CANTON  OF,  one  of  the  smaller  cantons 
states  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  is  situated  neai-ly  in 
centre  of  Switzerland,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
canton  of  Zurich,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Schwyz, 
on  the  west  by  Luzern  and  Aargau.  It  is  about  14  miles 
:  from  east  to  west,  and  about  10  miles  in  its  greatest 
iiltli.  It  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Reuss,  an  ai&uent 
f  the  Rhine,  and  its  waters  flow  in  a  northern  direction. 
The  northern  pait  of  the  lake  of  Zug  occupies  the  centre  is  uone  m  oruer  mui  itii  me  cuii 
bf  the  canton ;  the  southern  part  is  in  tne  territory  of  brief  period  of  power.  The  publ 
Schwyz.  The  lake  is  a  fine  pece  of  water,  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  between  one  and  two  miles  wide,  sur- 
rounded by  a  dclightAil  country.  The  small  lake  of  .ligen 
lies  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  canton  of  Zug.  near  the 
borders  of  Schwyz,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge 
of  Morgiu^tcn.  The  river  LoA««i^  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
of  y^geri,  and  aHer  a  very  tortuQps  covrae,  it  enters  the 
lake  of  Zug  below  Baar,  and  i&sute  out  ttL  it  again  near 
the  village  of  Cham,  and  flows  nortbward»-4|pri^  the  Reuas. 
Tlic  canton  of  Zug  is  entirely  agricuUural ;  the^lViil  is  fertile, 
and  the  people  are  industrious  and  generally^HLriving. 
Fruit-trees  are  in  great  abundance  ;  some  districts  a|kDoar 
like  a  continuous  orchard.    There  are  also  flne   meauOT*^ 

and  the  horned  cattle  are  remarkably  large  and  fine.  Wine*t^ticed  under  their  proper  heads.     Vlieland  is  about  ten 

iTO^jj  lon;f,  and  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  in  the 


IS  made  in  several  IocaUtle^;.  Thi,  principal  articles  ol 
exportation  are  dried  fmit,  kirschwasser,  heifers,  and 
steers,  butter,  cheese,  and  honey.  The  lakes  abound  with 
fish.  OH'sets  of  the  mountains  of  Schwyz  enter  the  canton 
of  Zug  from  the  cast  and  south,  and  slopu  towards  the 
banks  of  the  lake. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  ten  communes,  and  contains 
15,3(NJ  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  profess  the  Roman  Cattiolic 
religion.  There  aie  a  convent  of  Capuchins  and  two  nun- 
neries; one  of  the  latter,  the  monastery  of  Frauenthal,  in 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Switzerland.  The  head  town,  Zug,  is 
built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
pleasant  hill  called  2ugerberg,  which  is  C9v«red  with 
vineyards  and  orchards.  Tlie  principal  church  is  dedicated 
to  tJi.  Oswald,  who  was  a  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  who,  according  to  the  monkish 
legends,  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and  chastity.  The 
adjoining  cemetery  is  planted  with  flowers,  and  kept  in 
that  style  of  neatness  peculiar  to  the  burying -grounds  of 
the  central  cantons  of  German  Switzerland.  It  contains, 
among  other  sepulchral  monuments,  that  of  General  Zur- 
Uubeii,  a  native  of  Zug,  who  served  many  years  abroad, 
and  died  in  1779.  He  left  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
on  the  history  of  Switzerland,  which  is  now  in  tlie  cantonal 
libr.icy  of  Aargau.  The  arsenal  of  Zug  contains,  among 
other  curiosities,  the  banner  of  the  canton,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  landamman,  Peter  Kullin,  who  M\  with 
nis  sons  at  the  battle  of  Bellinzona,  fighting  agains-t  the 
Milanes",  in  1422. 
'iJug  is  on  the  high  road  from  Ziirich  to  Italy  by  the  St. 

tthurti:  ^lic  pa4  which  runs  along  the  eastern  bank 


of  the  lake,  from  Zug  to  Aith  in  the  canton  ni  .^> nwyz 
has  been  recently  completed,  and  the  town  of  Zug  p:ti(j 
30,(XX>  florins  for  its  share  of  the  expenses.    Zug  hasi^j 
gymnasium  with  four   profe^ors,  and  an  institution  fo* 
female  education  directed  by  nuns. 

The  other  towns  of  the   canton  are  : — 1,  Baar,   about] 
three  miles  north  of  Zug,  on  the  roud  to  Zurich  ;  it  has  &] 
town-house,  a  public  school,  a  paper-mill,  and  about  '2(M)0] 
inhabitants.    2,  Cham,  at  the  northern   extremity  of  the 
lake,  on  the  road  from  Zug  to  Luceni,  has  about  lUOO  iiK 
habitants.     3,  Menzingen  has  about  2200  inhabitants.     Ua 
the  neighbouring  hill  of  Gubel  is  a  chapel,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  defeat  of  the  Protestanls  by  the  Roman   Ca-. 
tholics  in   1531,  during  the  religious  w&ra  wllich  followed  | 
the  Relbrmation  in  Switzerland. 

Tlie  constitution  of  the  canton  of  Zug  is  a  reprcsentn^ , 
tive  democracy.  The  people  assemble  in  May  every  year 
in  their  respective  communes,  and  appoint  tlie  membeni 
of  the  landrath,  or  legislative  body,  consisting  of  102 
members,  who  sit  for  one  year,  but  are  re-eligible.  The 
communal  assemblies  have  the  right  of  proposing  nrujecla 
of  laws,  which  the  landrath  approves  or  rejects.  There  in 
also  a  landgemeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  the  whole 
canton,  which  meets  uuce  a  year,  and  appoints  the  land- 
amman and  other  oflicers  of  the  state,  aa  well  as  the  de- 
puties to  the  federal  diet  of  all  Switzerland.  There  is 
also  a  cantonal  council,  wliich  consists  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  landrath,  and  which  has  both  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  landam- 
man. The  criminal  court  is  composed  of  2r>  menjbeiH 
taken  from  the  cantonal  council.  There  is  a  civil  couii; 
for  the  whole  canton,  and  inferior  courts  in  every  com- 
mune. Fornication  is  reckoned  among  other  puntsh«iblc  mis- 
demeanours. In  all  these  small  democracies  the  number  of 
public  functionaries  is  multiplied  to  an  extent  which  seeroa 
diaproportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  population,  but  Uiia 
is  oone  in  order  tnat  all  the  citizens  may  in  turn  enjoy  a 
~'  "ic  reveni^^aupplied  by 

both  cUrect  and  indirect  taxation.  ^^r 

The  canton  of  Zug  has  kept  itself  one  of  the  quietest 
among  the  political  disturbances  of  Switzerland  of  the  lost 
half  a  century. 

(Leresche,  Dictionnaire  Geograp/iit/ite  SlatMliqite  de  la- 
Suinse  ,-  Franscini,  StaUxltni  ilelh  Srizzera.) 

ZUIDER  ZEE,  or  SOUTH  SEA,  is  so  called  by  the 
Dutch  in  contradistinction  from  the  North  Sea,  though  it 
is  only  a  wide  bay  of  the  North  Sea.  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  series  of  islands  which  extend  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  circle  olonjr  (he  north-west  border  of  ihe 
Zuider  Zee.  fhese  islancu  are  called  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter 
ScheUing,  aiid  Aineland.     The  fust  and  last  have  been 


widest  part ;  the  soil  consists  of  sand,  and  it  contains  only 
one  villagv,  inhabited  by  about  800  tishermcn.    Ter  Schef-^' 
ling  is  17  miles  long,  and  nearly  three  miles  wide.    TM_ 
northern  coast  is  bounded  by  sand-hills;  but  on  f'  •  ---'iT 
em  shores  the  soil  is  good,  and  partly  cultivate 
used  a«  pasture-ground.    This  island  contains  liai 
with  about  2000  inliahitants.    These  island- 
entirely  surrounded  by  shoals,  so  that  only  si.  I 
land  there,  but  the  straits  which  divide  them  iroin  each 
other  have  water  enough   for   large  ves'^els.      Tlicv  arc 
however  little  used,  witli  the  exec  ^             '\\q  Mars  iDiep, 
or  strait,  that  divides  Texel  froOLt                   of  land  called 
the  Helder,  through  wliich  lar^P  vi  -stii  puss  in  sailing  to 
and   from  Amsterdam,     Tlie  pther  straits  are  only  navi- 
gated by  fishing-vessels. 

The  Zuider  Zee  lies  between  S2*  15'  and  53"  SO*  N.  lat., 
and  between  4°  15'  and  if  E.  long.,  and  covere  about 
12,000  square  miles,  or  about  twice  the  extent  of  the 
county  of  Yoil.  Nnu:  <he  middle  it  is  narrowed  by  a 
projecting  pi  \  the  cost  point  of  wliich  the  town 

ofEiikhnizti  -lul  which  extends  towaitis  the  most 

south-wi  ic-tion  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  so  m 

to  leavi  Alt  about  ten  mile.s  wide.    South  of- thi« 

strait  thi  lerally  from  25  to  36  miles  wide.    At  its , 

south-'.v '  L-mity  an  inlet  branches  oft"  to  the  west, 

whi  '  ^  aijout  1,">  miles  into  the  piovince  of  Holland. 

it  I  '  to  two  miles  wide,  and  called  Het  Y.    This 

inlei   i>  M«i.|)  enough  tor  vessels  of  considerable  sviAsVicwii. 
constitutes  l;ie  havboux  o<  \\s^^vix^'Msv^NA;<^wA^■\s»\i^i'^^.'^^^^^ 
8ou\l\ero  s,\\o\e.     TVve  twVtft.wc'i  \o  "^nnsw  \\\\viV  Ss>  \>'sN-<^'t'fc^ 


shoaliJ.  Diul  in  oalk'd  llie  Pampiia.  Not  fur  fram  its  w^si- 
om  t\tr<niitv  llie  Y  wjiMned  I'rom  the  aonlli  by  a  narrow 
river,  called  SiMftren,  uhi(!li  ia  Ihe  short  chaiinel  by  which 
thtf  lak«  or  Iltiarlcni  dischnrgt^  its  waters  into  the  inlet. 
[H\AHi.KM,  vol,  xi ,  p.  :''20-] 

The  shores  of  the  Ztiider  Zee  arc  grenerally  low,     On  its 

esutern  side  they  are  well  defined,  Rnd  on  llie  »ovilh-ea*t, 

in  the  province  ol'Gelderlftnd,  they  rise  several  feet  abovf 

the  level  ol'  the  sen.     B«t  tlif  western  shoivn  ure  very  low. 

»o  Ihtit  A  great  portion  of  the  .wljaceiit  countries  i»  deteiKled 

from  the  encroachmenis  of  the  sea  by  dikes.     Alone  the 

eiuitern  shores  the  sea  has  snfficient  depth  for  vessels  uf 

[flioderate  fine,  and  in  Renernl  also  lor  larsfe  vewels.     But 

iona;  the  western  shores  several  shoa]:<i  o<'c«r,  the  most 

^extensive  of  which  are  near  the  Texe!  and  at  the  entrance 

the  Y  ;  and  at  low  tidt's  there  is  so  little  water  in  them, 

tthat  the  larger  merchantmen  were   formerly  oblie^cd  to 

lischargc  a  ]K)ition  of  their  cargo  at  theTcxel  before  they 

[Could  Hail  to  Amsterdam.     To  obviate  this  disndvantaire 

►the  North,  or  Holder  <'anal  ha«  been  made,  which  begin* 

[at  the  Mars  Diep,  in  the  strnit  which  divides  Texel  from 

[the  Helder.     Near  the  village  called  the  Hclder  a  new 

Uuirbour.  called  the  Nieiiwe  Diep,  has  been  made,  which  i» 

ItpMiouH.  and  deep  enough  to  allow  shins  of  600  tons  biir- 

Itnen  to  lie  close  to  the  quays  even  in  the  ffrcatcftt  Morms. 

The  Helder  CNnal  begina  al'this  place,  and  extends  sontli- 

ward  to   Alkmaar.      A  few  miles  south  of  Alkin:ijnr  it 

tiirna  to  the  ea«t  to  the  town  of  Purmerend.  whence  it  ninn 

southward  to  the  Y,  in  which  it  terminnte"*  opposite  the 

town  of  Amoterdum,    This  canal  is  capable  of  receiving 

the  krireMt  merchant-vcssel»,  and  the  lock*  are  »o  wide 

that  i.hip»  of  tho  line  of  74  guns  can  pa«w.    II  is  Rb<Hjk 

60  milen  long,  25  feet  deep,  and  130  feet  wid'-.        ••* 

work  was  begun  in  1R19,  and  completed  in  ^  '1^. 

According  to  the  most  antient  account*  of  thi«t!  part* 

'  of  Europe,  which  are  derived  from  the  Roman  writers,  the 

Zuider  Zee  did  not  then  exist,  hut  its  place  was  occupied 

by  a  low  swampy  marsh  drained  by  the  river  Yssel.    This 

river  was  not  then,  as  it  i»  now,  considered  an  arm  of  the 

Khine.     But  alter  the  Moman  general  CJanditiA  Dnisus. 

about  twelve  years  before  the  Christian  icra,  hatl  cftused  a 

canal  to  be  madf  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ysscl,  a  portion 

of  the  water  broujrht  down  by  the  Rliine  was  diachargcd 

by  this  canal  into  the  Yssel.     It  does  not  anpear  Uuit  this 

cnnngo  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  materially  affected  the 

low  countries  drained  by  the  Yssel,  as  no  change  is  recorded 

beihrc  the   beginning'  of  the  thirteenth  centufy.      But 

in  1219  a  great  poilion  of  the  low  country  was  inundate<i 

by  (he  sea,  atter  continued   north-western  gales,  which 

broke  down  Ihe  dikes  by  which  it  was  protected  against 

the  water.     Hefore  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  repair  the 

dilui.  and  drain  the  tracts  which  were  stdl  covered  with 

water,  niter  the  sea  had   retired,  new  innndiitioiw  took 

place,  which  washed  away  the  soft  soil  with  which  the 

couhlrj'  was  covered,  and  rendered  it  impossiible  to  do 

anything  for  the   protection   of  those  tract*  which    hnd 

been  »parod  by  thu  waves.    The  la-st  great  mnndation  took 

Slace  in  12S2.  and  gave  to  the  Zuider  Zee  the  forn»  and 
epth  which  it  Rlill  preserves. 

Zt'LLICHAU  is  a  Pnisiian  town  in  the  government  of 
Frankfort  and  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  in  ri'JflY 
N.  lat.  and  13^  4(y  E.  long.,  In  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Oder,  and 
llO  miles  IVom  Berlin.  It  is  snrronndcd  with  a  ram- 
pnrl  and  ft  Woftt,  and  has  outside  of  the  town  a  cifa- 
iM,  which  i.-f  stirmiinded  with  its  own  wall  and  ditcli. 
There  arc  four  suburbs,  which  are  more  extensive  than 
the  town.  The  public  biuldiiiL'si  and  insfitntians  are, 
one  Ltilhenin  and  one  Calvinist  church,  nn  oqihan  asy- 
liun,  a  school  founded  in  T7l"  '"■ '^' -ruiTind  fJteinliast, 
a    needle-maker;    a    royal    '^i  led    the    Pacda- 

^tosriutn^,  and  a  seminary  for  sl;.        ;<.      The  number 

of  inhabitants  is  about  axlO,  who  have  manufactures  uf 
woollen  cloths,  linen,  dimity,  stockings  hats,  leather, 
Btftrcli,  and  powder:  lliere  are  tanneries,  breweries, 
brandy-distilleries,  and  vinet,'ar-mamd'Hctorie&,  The  trade 
of  tim  town  is  very  consiUcrable,  .ind  the  inhabitanfo  cul- 
'tivate  much  fruit  and  hojis.  and  at  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  town  have  pinnled,  in  a  good  soil  and  warm  situ- 
ation. 70  >ineyar(lH,  vhich  are  the  most  northerly  in  Ger- 
many. \Vl>en  the  niona.'^teries  flourished  in  Northern 
lf»<'rmany.  the  monks  exicnded  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
to  Honlenlwlm  mui  Schwerin,  on  thcshoi'S  of  ttie  lakes ^ 


but  these  vineyards  were  abandoned   when   the 

disaj>peared. 

(J.  C.   Miiller.    JV,hir.U-h   ,/,  ,  7^/ . -.;,./•,  Arti    Slaitm: 
W.  A.  von  Sohlieben, ."  r'rrutntAi^ 

Monurchh. :    .Tohann   i  r>etm  ;  Staa, 

Gf'J^rirjt/iinchff  Lexicon.) 

'ZUNIMO,  GAETA'NO  GlUI.TO,  a  celfhrater! 
in  coloured  wax.  > 
lOi^O:  hi^nameisi 
He  devoted  himsefl  <iii  ly  '" 
Utningwith  it  a  careful  in\r 
human  body,  he  produced  semit'  ■■ 
tomical  prepamtions  in  coloun 
method  of  his  own.     He  ac<itii 
cities  of  Itiily ;  in  Bolognu,  Geno.: 
where  the  Grand-Duke  Cosmo  1 1 
Among  other  works  which  ; 
ia  one  which   is   called  (_'••     >_ 
consists  of  a  group  of  five  figure*  n 
various  stages  of  decomi>o-if  ion  of 
deatli.     At  one  comer  of  fijis 
portrait    and  inwribed  under  i! 
t.'aelu'-   .Iul"»-   Zummo    S"*,    wtiit- 
Zunimo  Syracnsaniis.     He  mntit?    h; 
the  elTeois  of  Ihe  plague  ;  and  li    ' ' 
repulnive  to  look  at  as  they  n 
genuity  of  execution.     He    iniL.it: 

several  iinatoniical  prc]iaration^.  At  GcTHMI  Fm  mrirf 
two  very  beautifid  works,  repre^jcntinif  the  Nahvt^  iri 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross;  the  latter  1m»s  becnwtfli*- 
graved  by  E.  S.  Cheron.  They  are  J-«1h  d,-..nK»i!  tylJ» 
Piles  in  his^Coors  de  Peinture," —  le  it«i 

ouvrages  de  Sculpture,  qni  np-p nrt  iicHif. 

fftits  j»ttr  Mr.  Zumlio,  CJentilhoir  'm."    Vxvmdtam 

Zummo  went  to  Paris,  where  b.  i  1701. 

Upwards  of  a  century  before   Zutiuuo.  Jacftpo  Vivie,  ci 
Italian   artist,   dislniguished    himself    for    his   nmdrii  m 


coloured  wax :  he  is  » 
Judgment  by  Michufl 

(Kiorillo,  Getrhichh 

ZU'UBARAN,  FH 
painter,  bom  at  Fuin;. 
November,  ir»f>8;    he  is   i 
His  part'fits,  wliu  v,crf  o.' 
covered  in  youiir 
and  I  hey  aeconJ  i 
Jnan  de  Ru^las.     He  made  \tirY  m- 
the  pi«at  resemblance  of  even  ni<i   . 
of  CRravasrgio,  he  is  supposed  to  have  tx 
of  Ihut  ma.'ster  which  he  nt»y  hftv?«   «e, 
drew  oorrcetiv,  ••' 
markalde  for  b 

iVom  the  Iny-figmv,  m  jKuiiuiii,'  ith, 
In  11125  the  Marquis  de   Malacwi  c. 
to  paint  some  pictures  lor  the    •'• 
Cathedral  of  Seville  ;  and  aboni 
his  celebrated   picture  of  St,     1.., 
ercat  altar  of  the  church  of  the    i, 
Seville:  it  contains  many  figures   la 
nature,  chiaro3<"nro.  and  general   c 
Zurbaran's  masterpiece,  and  ranks  li 
dez,  with  the  fti^st  masters  of  I.( 
it  has  not  been   ongmrcd.     (► 
Zurb.iran  r:  '"  " 

Maria  de  1:: 


oratory  of  the  convi-i 

several  works  at  Mni 

Bueijtetiro,  and  some  ol  n 
on  some  works  liuinti-d  fni  ■ 
year  he  signs  In. 
title  which  ha  n. 
ontp<l  some  of  Ins  i 
some  lime  At  Mtidrid   • 
but   li.  ' 

Ibrmi 


ti  miule  a  copy  of  the  LmK 

''Tify,  vol.  i."i 

.  ft  very  celpbraled  SpvnA 

■on  di^ 


,r)elia>> 


in  inr 

firft# 
■lilt  < 
lodfut 
KldCNd 


Jinoij,  iinil  oiufis  vvcic 

tie. 

-   "  •^■'  -  'ire  very  mv  • 

itlova  nil.: 
1  .'.....:...idH.     Uul  ul   . 


nil  vrni.<i.\r3  xjA  S.'^-- 


■ 


Z  U  R 


oommon,  but  Manshal  Soult  browelit  away  •ome,  and  other* 
have  l)cpn  Mjld  and  rtniovod  more  rfcenl  ly.  In  the  Mpanitih 
Miiscum  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  room  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  works  or  Zurharan ;  tliere  are  in  it,  accordinc  to  the 
filial  ojriie,  HI  pictures  by  him,  but  many  of  lb.  m  mv  viiv 
indiffcrreni,  and  are  piobably  not  by  him.  In 
tti«»  Duke  of  Sutherland  ha^  a  good  epecime 

works  have  ;is  ranch  nature  and  powern>  <r- 

jgio,  nnd  li'>;s  vulrrnrify.     The  pictures  1m  ■  '  ol' 

'SanPedv'  Merced  Cttlrada  at  8e\illt,  lliou^h 

aome  of  /  -t  works,  m\!  ainon^  hix  bent ;  they 

tare  rcmaTkul>l.'  !o.   ilsu  ski II  with  which  he  has  managed 

[the  white  dfapones  ot  the  monastics.  ! 

tCean  Bernniduz,  Dirrinnarjn  Hiittonco,  (f*f.  :  Kollotf',  i 


tributed  under  the  foMoRir     *  ■ 
17H,fMJU Swiss  livrcs;  poiii 
livres;    public  worship  or  ^^i.. 
ins1i-in-ti.v,i,   ls."j,l<Ki  hvroa*,    i  ■*, 

;{(;i).(jti(i  liMi--      TIii»rc  iaa  hod',  ...  ,  n- 

ninp  118  men. 

li.     The  miJid;.,  .  i 

liircu,  L-iiui»t»ijnK  111  all  the  men  from  l^  to  -Hi  ycHin  id  »\iv, 
is  nr^nnised  attcr  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  canloiu 
i>t  Switzerland.  The  contingent  or  select  militia,  whiuh  j> 
alwovh  ready  to  be  called  out,  amounts  tolKXJl)  men  ;  the 
which  ii>  next  liable  to  take  the  field  in  ewe 
icy.  is  about  the  6ame  number. 
i>v  nil.'  ;ic.tiin1  constitution,  v.'     '  '         '  '     ;tie 


-  '         -         . 

\3ftfrhr^fntTtg  (Icr  Aonifffir/icn  Museeti,  ^e.  su  Pari*,)        I  great  majority  of  the  people  i  An 

ZVUICH,  one  of  the  large  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confe-  !  '"' '     '   '"   ^^^'  't'<-'  taulon  oi  ,.u.i^n  .^  ,.  ■.,„,.-,..  ,.,u,.v* 

,  deration,  is  boundi-d  on  the  north  partly  bv  the  cau»nn  of  ',  :  *"  ^I'l^'W  who  have  attamed  twenty  >ear8 

Sclin"-  and  partly  by  the  -rand-duchy  of  JJadcn ;  I     -    -      --'J"/  ••!«  elective-    <.<„.,), x,...,,i    i..nl.,unt-, 

on  1  Tluiri,'au  and  St.  Call:  on   the  south  b--  j  P^'Ux*'"-  orimiuals.  and  tl  i- 

tkh-.-j-. '.i;;,';andonthewe9thy  Aargau.     'flic  Icrn'   •  ^"fl-     Hie  c.inton  ir  divi  .  .X 

toiy  of  Ziirich  lie*  in  the  l»siM  of  the  Khine,  nil  i1»  water-  '  .'T"'^^'^  a^e  13  lor  the  townot  Zunchand  62  lor  theci.   ut.^ 

courses  flowing  ncirthwnnl^  i,,!.,  il,:.i  ilvcr.     Tho  area  of'   Hu- circtorni  cucle*  return  one  dewuty  lor  every  IUimi.,- 

thc  ciudoii  is  reckoned  b\  .lau  at  32  German     '  The  Great  Council  or  Legislature  coniisU  of 


atjuare  miles,  or  about  7"  ' 
puiation  in  1837  was  asi.iiT' 


:  e  miles.    Tliu  po- 
There  are  HO  high  Dioiin- 


■re,  who  must  l>e  at  lea*t  30  vcars  of  aije,  and  of 
whom  Ilurly-thrce  are  chosen  by  the  6rcat  Council  itself 


tains  in  the  canton  ;  but  Ecvera!  ridgea  of  hills,  some  of  j  1"  <-"omplfte  Us  number.  By  this  arraneemont  tJie  town  of 
which  attain  a  hcisrht  of  2700  feet,  riin  from  south-east  to  i  ^»"t""  i«^turnR  :<  '    '       'r*.  relatively 

north-west,  lojjuing  valicys  bctsveun,  through  which  flow  j  **'  >f*  populate.  i  this  w  the 

the  pnncipal  rivers  of  the  canton,  the  Thur,  the  To.s.-<,  the  '  \^^^  ,'P  "'"'^  '^'  '"'  "'"-"  '>'"".">  "■  — ■"'•ruand,  where 
Gl&lt,  and  the  Limmat.  The  lake  of  Ziirich,  the  cistern  I  *''«  cl'<et  «niouiil  of  weallh  and  informatum  is  centered  m 
extremity  of  which  belongs  to  the  cantons  of  Schwyz  and  I  J,''*^  •^«'«*J  '"""  ""'  t'**!'""''''  «^!?  «-''••'■■'  ''""■  '""'"  >•'*«• 
St.  Gail,  is  long  and  nariow  ;  it  niivs  lhiouj;h  the  uuddle      ""^  ♦'«""<  ■  ♦I'f  Executiv<  which  con- 

of  the  canton  <;\1it-i:  ■■' '■■ i i   .>\,,;i,..    iv,,.,,  souilj.  .  sistsoriOiii  irsixyear^,  and  :    ^  .1  over  by  the 

(o  two  '  burernieister.     Tlie  Great  L'ouncil  appoints  oi&o  the  mera- 


liea^st  to  north-west : 

rniie*.    The  banks  ; _ ...* .,..,     .u.:!   towns 

and  villages,  and  cuuiitry-houscs,  especially  on  th(!  side  of 
Zurich;  and  the  surroundinj;  country,  rioiny  in  ijentle 
slopes  on  both  sides,  is  planted  with  vineyards  and  or- 
chartls,  intermixed  with  fields,  exhibiting  a  most  animated 
land.sc.ipe,  which  coatra.'its  with  tlie  distant  view  of  the 
fiuww-capped  pcak.s  of  the  Alps  of  Glarus.  Tlui  Limmat, 
:i  rapi  '  cs  out  of  the  lake  at  its  north- 

we*i  the  town  of  Zurich,  and  IS  joined 

by  llif  '^m',  n  imi  -  '■    m  the  south,  which  haa  ilK 

source  in  the  cintu-  .  i. 

\irii/-iil(r-    n     w     .lii:     .....     .....wh.,!     (,1     !,.     1) 


ii,o  '■;inton  of 

e  of  inaiin  I,     Tlie 

■  — ci  i:i.  ,      :^.     The 

I  or  kind,  but 

c6  wines  of 

.k'lthur,  rSel'lcoUach, aud  .Mtiilca,  iiiiii  '  '  'ilourcd 

of  Teufen,  arc  a»  good  n*  any  in  S  1.     The 

ii.d   citifle  aiuouiited,  in  IKJG,  to  about    i7,0Lrt)  hea<l ; 

.      ;)  to  ;1."jOO  head,  only,  bcbides  5500  jjonts.     Considcr- 

.1    tracts  ofirrouud  are  covered  with  foresta,  wliich  be- 

'"trj;  some  tu  the  stale,  and  some  to  the  communed  or  to 

<  urporatiuii>. 

More  I  ban  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  canton  is 

.'d 

/  -  H-h 
'K   on  an  activu  trade,  i  .  and  it 

■      i.unsscverai  highly  rcspccl:ii  nanking 

houses. 

Two  dialects  of  the  German  Swiw  are  commonly  spoken 
'I  -111' canton  of  Zurich  :  the  \v 
'  :  nian.  nnd  is  spoken  by  cdi ' 
ul  th<-  country,  ri'cotfiiised  iu»  muii   ny  inc  c  >- 

It   the  Het(>rme<l  or  K^'ani{a]icaJ.  established  by 

tf  Hulliniter,    Tl ' '  "■•■  '•' -    -  • 

whom  143  arc  '  ■- 

Winn  Catholics  ;>  .    ..-   ..;.... jc;,  :  .   i!ic 

>ri ;  tliey  I  icdicthto  convcut  at  lilieinau  on 

I  '<   liiuiki,  ot  III ' 

Tlic  public  revenue  of  the  canton  of  Ziirich  amoimis  to 

between  1,1(10,000  aud    l/JOO.lXKI  ywi.^  ]nrc».     Tlio  S-.iLss 

li\rc   IS  worth  one-half  more  than  the  Ftt^ucU  franc,  or 

Hffcen   pence  6terhn|f,      The  revenue  is  d(;rlv«d  chiefly 

>      '<     i   '<   I'Mt  of  capital  and  ivut  of  lauded  propcHy 

iic  state;   fiom  the  tax  on  piopcity,  mauu- 

■;    from  an  octroi  ■■  iluty  on 

i  ily  on  salt ;   from  fin  > ;  fn.>in 

D.c  J  >j  .-^.11^^  ...".  other  items.     The  cxj^....  m e  is  dis- 


l»erH  nf  thf  court  of  appeals,  of  the  criminal  court,  nnd 
t'  he  eccle*iafitical  council,  which  auperintend^  the 

■ion   of  the   church,   and    is  formed    both   ot 
I  ^    ides  the  ecclesiisticnl  cuuii- 

1  of  the  clergy,  which  con- 

snniicM  ilip  si'pi'TUi  nuiniiiiiv  for  spiritual  attniia.  and 
which  meets  ut  least  once  a  year,  and  is  presided  ovor 

i  '  "■    ■•■'■'-■     ■■  > ,'  ■  -lor  onhe  church  of  Ziirich. 

nr  Bdniinistrative  purposes  intti 

i'. .  ;.:.,,  i. „  .  .icil  it*  council  tor  local  pnqMiite*, 

a  prcJect  or  administmtiTc  officer  appointed  by  the  exeni- 
tive,  and  a  court  of  Justice.  Unl'oilunatclj',  amidol  th* 
political  changes,  the  reform  m  the  judicial  system,  sud 
eipccioily  in  the  ciiminal  laws  lias  not  kept  pace  with 
political  reform ;  gencniHy  spcakine,  judicial  fegislaturo 
and  administration  are  still  very  imiierfcct  throuijluml 
Switzerland.  The  use  of  torture  was  alwtished  at  Ziiilch 
by  law  in  lAMl. 

Zurich,  the  head  town  of  the  canfon,  i-    '  '■      "n- 

fttcd  at  tiie  north-west  cxlremif)  of  the  lr«l  ^  d 

by  the  river  Limmat  into  two  nearly    ■ '■<  "i-ich 

the  one  on  the  right  bank  is  callecf  i  Sladf,  nnd 

the  other  the  Kjeinp  Sladt.     The  Cr  '^  I""''  "u 

the  slope  of  a  hill  called  the  ZiiricliberK  :  \' 

lies  on  more  even  ground  between  the  1  :c 

Sihl,  just  nbove  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  lk)th 
towns  are  suiroutided  by  ramparts  and  ditches,  with  bas- 
tions and  ravelins,  but  the  works,  being  commanded  by 
the  neiglibouring  heights,  have  been  lately  ordered  to  t»e 
razcfl.     Tile  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  »'i  !:•.' 

houses  bicfh.  massive,  and  antient  lookintr,  :iiul  ! 

'iivn  oftlif  "   '  '"     ■ 

1  nnd  li;i 

»      ;>.-.    ii;;n      .u     1..  :u|t.        The    in::.l-    .11111.    LU     lu.>K- 

rthe  eleventh  century  :  one  of 


111'  ( 'h;uli'n:i  .'m-,  ftv 


,\  '  dral,  is  a  line  oM 

,(t  the  tow  ere  isca!!^ 

tliat  that  .'Joverei^,  rtnrin;: 

some  lime  i«  this  spot,  vJ 

inlinbitcd  under  the  name  of  Cast i um  1  lu ■ 

remarkable  buildinps  of  Zilridi  are  ; — thi 

once  a  nunnery,  built  in  the  thirteenth  cci 


lid 


iuiv  i  tl 


(linrof  cliiirch  I'fhc  church  of  St.  IVtrr.  with  \h  barn;     ... 
t.  '.   clock;   the  town  hi  '  .u  ii,«y!ii'ii , 

1;  \iiclic,  with  the  town  itoit;tho 

I  itv;  the  Casino,  or  .  ''     Wel- 

.  -iddh: 


ity  ;  the  Casino,  or  . 

.■.  er  anil  dutiufcon.  in  :. 

.  whore  f-talc  ])ri»oni 

,  .and  the  new  pofu 

promenades  arn   the  1 ._. 


1 


I 
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The  other  town  of  some  importance  in  the  canton  is 
Winterthur,  situated  in  a  plain  12  miles  north-east  of 
Zurich,  a  regularly  built  town,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
neatest  in  all  Switzerland.  The  population  is  about  3400 
inhabitants,  who  are  occupied  chiefly  in  manufactures  and 
trade.  It  has  several  handsome  buildings,  a  public  library, 
a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  rich  cabinet  of  ornithology  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Ziegler  Steiner,  several  schools,  and  other  use- 
ful institutions.  The  site  of  the  antient  Vitodurum,  where 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  encampment,  is  at  Ober  Win- 
terthur, about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Winter- 
thur, on  the  road  to  Frauenfeld  in  Thurgau.  Many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  the  spot. 

Ziirich  lias  been  called  the  Athens  of  German  Switzer- 
land. Science  and  literature  have  been  cultivated  at 
Zurich  for  ages  past,  and  many  valuable  works  have  come 
from  its  presses.  Zurich  can  boast  of  many  distinguished 
men  of  learning  natives  of  the  town  or  its  territory ;  C.  and 
J.  Gessner,  J.  von  Muralt,  Escher,  Schintz,  and  Kahn,  for 
the  physical  sciences ;  Hirzcl,  Sulzer,  Lavater,  and  Paul 
Usteri,  in  philosophical  and  political  studies ;  the  philolo- 

f fists  Conrad  of  Ziirich,  Jacobus  Ceporinus,  Rudolf  Col- 
inus,  Thomsis  Bibliander,  Joshua  Malhers,  J.  Fries,  Henry 
Hottinger,  J.  C.  Orelli,  J.  U.  Fasi ;  the  historians  J.  von 
Winterthur,  Gerald  Edleback,  J.  Stumpf,  H,  Bullinger, 
Simler,  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Bodmer,  Fiissli,  Weiser,  Meister, 
M.  Usteri ;  the  geographere  J.  C.  Fasi,  Ebel,  and  Meyer 
of  Knonau ;  numerous  divines,  such  as  Hemmerlin  or 
Malleolus,  Zwingli,  Leo  Judii,  Pellican,  Bullinger,  Brei- 
tinger,  Heidegger,  Hiifeli,  and  others.  In  literature  and 
poetry  there  are  Bodmer,  Zimmermann,  C.  Meyer,  Solo- 
mon Gessner,  several  Fiissli,  Lavater,  J.  Homer,  Escher, 
D.  Hess;  and  the  musicians  Schmidli,  Egli,  Waldi, 
Nageli,  and  Pfeiffer.  The  list  of  Ziirich  painters  is 
considerable.  Many  learned  societies  exist  at  Ziirich, 
some  of  them  founded  many  years  since.  The  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Natural  Sciences  was  founded 
by  .1.  Gessner  in  1745;  the  Helvetic  Society,  founded 
by  Bodmer,  has  been  revived  since  1818,  under  the  name 
of  the  Historical  Society ;  the  Society  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  was  established  in  1788;  the  Society  of  Artists 
about  the  same  epoch  ;  the  origin  of  the  Society  of  Music 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Society  of  National 
Antiquities  and  that  of  literature  have  been  founded  of  late 
years.  A  society  for  assisting  the  destitute  was  established 
in  1799 :  it  has  oecn  the  means  of  founding  an  institute  for 
the  blind,  and  another  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Society 
of  Morality,  founded  in  176.5,  has  contributed  to  the  esta- 


On  his  return  to  his  native  countr}*  in  1549,  t 
pointed  by  the  states  of  Aragon  eoroniata  (chp 
the  kingdom,  the  first  who  filled  the  office,  tl 
instituted. 

The  duties  of  this  appointment  appear  to  hav 
his  whole  time  from  1549  to  1567.  An  ordii 
issued  in  his  favour  by  Philip  H.  to  all  the  mu' 
and  abbeys  of  his  dominions,  enjoining  them  to 
archives  ana  communicate  their  most  secret 
Zurita.  Thus  authorized,  the  Coronista  travelL 
Aragon,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  collected  a  great 
important  documents. 

In  1567  Zurita  was  appointed  private  secrei 
king.  In  1568  the  grand  inquisitor  intrusted  to 
all  the  correspondence  of  the  holy  office.  T 
close  of  his  life  he  resigned  this  appointment,  an 
to  the  Hieronymite  convent  of  Saragossa.  The 
tion  of  his  Annals  of  Aragon  was  the  occujMit 
declining  years.  He  died  in  his  convent,  on 
November,  1581.  His  books  he  bequeathed  to 
treux  of  Saragossa,  but  most  of  them  were  taki 
sion  of  for  the  Escurial  library. 

The  works  of  Zurita  are : — 1,  *  Annales  de  la  ' 
Aragon,'  Saragossa,  1562-79 ;  2,  *  Indices  rcrui 
goniae  Regibus  gestarum  ab  initiis  regni  ad  ooi 
tribus  libris  expositi,' Saragossa,  1578;  3,  'Pro 
la  historia  en  el  reyno  de  Aragon,  que  contieitt  ( 
libros  varies  successes  desde  el  an  1512,  hasta  a 
Saragossa,  1.580 ;  4,  '  Enmiendas  y  Advertenci 
coronicas  de  los  reies  de  Castilla  que  escrivio  i 
de  Ayala,'  Saragossa,  1683.  Boutcrweck  spca 
terms  of  the  writings  of  Zurita.  By  a  lacid  e\ 
the  connection  of  events  he  has  succeeded  in  ( 
the  growth  of  the  Aragonese  constitution. 

It  was  Zurita  who  first  discovered  the  •  Chron 
andrinum,'  published  by  Ducange  among  the 
historians.  Some  grammatical  notes  of  Zuri 
'  Commentaries  of  Cssar,'  Claudian,  and  the 
Itinerary'  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  -tlie  libra 
Chnrtreux  of  Saragossa  and  of  the  Escurial. 

(HUogios  de  Geronimo  Zurita  primer  Comnitta 
de  Aragon,  par  Diego  Josef  Dormer ;  N.  Antoi 
theca  Hispanu  Nova.) 

ZURNAPA,  the  Arabian  name,  according 
of  the  Giraffe,  of  which,  as  far  as  present  resea 
gone,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  living  species 
factory  evidence  having  been  brought  forward 
that  the  Giraffes  of  Nubia,  Senegal,  and  the  Cap 


z  ^v  I 


S'2ri 
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the  existing  species,  but  has  the  same  charactfribtic  long 
and  slemJer  nr-ck.  as  is  proved  by  Ihe  fossil  cervical  ver- 
lebrsD,  wliich,  with  all  the  chaia'clere  i;l"  maturily,  difTer 
from  the  corresponding  vertebra' in  the  Afiicnn  or  exislin:; 
Species,  in  bfinj?  one-third  smaller,  and  in  some  slight  va- 
nlions  of  confipiiation 

Thi?  former  example  due  to  the  re?carfhes  of  Ihes^c  ai- 
complished  ,ind  zealous  officei-s,  of  the  exlcnnon  of  n  s;onn5 
jn»pj)osed  to  be  peciilinrly  Alrican  to  the  ^.'ontincnt  of 
ludta,  in  the  ease  of  the  hewahk  Hippopolannis,  is  now 
■paralleled  by  the  discovery  of  the  associated  Giraffps, 
Afiica  boasts  at  present  ol  but  one  Hippopotamus,  nor, 
iLs  far  as  we  know,  has  she  more  than  one  Giraffe;  but 
thcie  existed  at  least  two  species  of  both  these  i^cnera 
dnrintr  the  ancient  period  when  the  conditions  of  five 
Sewahk  raisre  afforded  the  means  of  their  Mibsistcnce  with 
the  contemporaneous  Sivatfifria,  I\Ia.«todon«,  and  other 
fri^antic  forms  of  IMamnialia  dependent  for  their  food  upon 
the  rich  and  teeming  vegetable  jjroduce  of  the  soil.  Hip- 
pnvnlami  require  deep  livera  for  their  safe  and  comforl- 
iible  abode  ;  and  Giraffes  areespecially  organized  to  subsist 
in  a  peculiar  natural  family  of  trees— the  Acacias,  which 
online  them  to  plains  or  regions  of  moderate  elevation. 
Hut  the  fossil  remains  to  which  we  have  called  attention 
occur  more  than  3000  feet  up  the  loftiest  ransre  of  moun- 
tains in  ihe  world.  ITie  streams  that  inigate  the  localities  . 
which  have  now  become  famous  from  the  abundance  of 
the.'.e  fossils  are  now  narrow  and  rapid,  hastening  to  pour 
themselves  into  some  ttibutaiy  to  the  G.Tnj^cs,  and  must 
long  have  lost  those  characters  which  adapted  them  (or 
the  abode  of  Hippopotami.  The  ve^clation  is  equally 
fhai-acf  eristic  of  the  present  altitude  of  Ihe  soil,  and  could 
ss  little  yield  subsistence  to  Giraffes.  When  therefore 
these  now  peculiarly  A iVican  tvpes  of  grig!<i^'ic  herbivorous 
mammalia  formerly  existed  wfiere  their  Ib.^sil  remains  are 
at  present  l<)und,  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  the 
elevation  of  the  Sewalik  or  Sub-IIimalaynn  chain  had 
comparatively  but  begun,  and  that  the  seoirraphical  cha- 
racter of  the  land  was  such  ns  to  have  afforded  the  rcqui- 
^ilc  rivers  for  the //>/7^iopo/mrtl  and  the  aiacia-groves  for 
tlie  Giraffes. 

ZUTPHEN.  Mtuated  in  52*  8'  N.  laf.  and  6*  12*  E. 
long,,  is  an  inland  town,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  lies  on  the  righi 
bank  of  the  YmcI,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridee,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Berkel,  whtrh  divides  it  into  the  New 
and  the  Old  towns,  and  falls  into  the  Vs«el.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  suburb,  with  many  ^ni-dens  and  country- 
houses.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  ramparts,  which 
are  planted  witt\  trees,  afford  a  pleaiwint  public  walk. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  great  church,  an 
antient  stately  edifice.  St.  Eusebius's  church,  containing 
the  tombs  of  several  dukes  of  Gelderland,  and  two  other 
churches  ;  the  town-hall,  the  house  of  correction,  the  col- 
lege of  deputies,  and  the  SGravenhof,  or  count's  palace. 
There  is  ii  Latin  school,  a  society  of  architecture  and 
drawinc,  a  school  of  art,  !.nd  a  society  for  the  study  of 
nntuj-al  history.  There  are  1 1,000  inhabitants,  who  have  a 
lirisk  commission  trade  with  Germany  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  the  war  with  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
Zutphen  was  besieged  in  1572  by  the  Spnnianls,  who  .took  it 
by  stnrm,  and  committed  the  most  friirhtful  excewv*.  It 
•was  retaken  in  1501,  alter  a  siege  in  which  the  gallant  Sir 
Phili])  Sydney  was  .killed.  Near  Zutphen  i*  the  beautiful 
country-seat  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  called  the 
Loo, 

(Hasscl,  Hdtidbitc/i,  vol.  jx.  (T/ie  NHlhrrhiniis) ;  Stein's 
fhiwJbuch,  edited  by  Horsclielmann;  Cnnnabith,  LeAr- 
bitc/i.") 

ZWINGLI.  or  ULRK'H  ZUIXGLI.  the  refomier  of 
Switzerland,  was  born  at  Wildhaus  in  the  Toggcnburg,  in 
.lanuary,  1484.  His  father  was  a  Mibstantial  farmer. 
Zwingli  studied  f^rst  at   Bnsle,  and   then  at   Bern,  from 

k whence  he  went  to  study  philosophy  at  Vienna;  on  his 
^clurn  to  Basle  he  went  throuch  his  theological  studies 
under  Tliomas  \Vyttenbach.  He  was  ordained  priest  and 
said  his  fir^  mass  in  15Uti.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Glarus,  the  head  (own  of  the  canton  of  that 
name.  He  applied  him.'*clf  btienuously  to  Ihe  study  of  the 
Scriptiirps  in  the  Hebrew  and  G;  eek  texts,  and  that  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  chuivh.  He  appears  to  have  been  eaily 
I  impressed  with  a  notion  that  all  wiis  not  right  in  the  go- 

rvcmment  and  discipline  of  the  church  as  then  esLiblishcd, 
P,  G..  No,  17aJ. 


and  he  communicated  his  doubts  by  letters  1o  several 
learned  men.  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  life  was 
pure  and  exemplarj',  and  he  was  much  beloved  by  his 
flock  for  his  sermons ;  he  inculcated  the  practice  of  Gospel 
morality,  avoiding  a^  much  as  possible  to  speak  of  the 
intercession  of  saints,  of  images  and  relics,  and  of  fasts 
and  pilgrimages.  Twice  he  accompanied,  as  chaplain. 
Ihe  military  contingent  of  Glarxis  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  in 
which  the  Swiss  were  then  taking  an  active  paH,  as  aux- 
iliaries to  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents.  Zwingli 
was  at  Milan  when  a  part  of  the  Swis«,  won  over  by  the 
intrigues  and  bribes  of  Cardinal  Schinner,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  agreed  upon  by  most  of 
the  cantons,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  French  army 
under  Trivulzio,  more  than  double  their  strength.  They 
fought  desperately  for  two  days  at  Maiignano,  on  the  14lii 
and  ]5lh  of  September,  ]5iri,'lost  one-halfof  their  number, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  crippled  the  Frencli  that  they 
were  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  with  their  aitilleiy  and 
their  wounded. 

On  his  return  to  Switzerland,  Zwingh  wrote  some  strong 
remonstrances  to  the  governments  of  the  various  cantons, 
entreating  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  piaclice  of  foreign 
enlistment,  and  not  fo  allow  tlie  blood  of  their  countrymen 
to  be  wasted  for  quarrels  not  their  own.  After  having 
filled  his  post  at  Glarus  for  ten  years,  lie  was  appointed,  iu 
1510,  preacher  to  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen.  There,  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  devotional  practices,  pilgrimages,  in- 
dulgences, and  votive  offerings,  Zwingli  pitached  more 
freely  than  he  had  done  at  Glarus  against  the  abuse  of 
those  things,  entreating  his  audience  to  seek  forgivene-vs 
Ihrough  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  alone,  and  not  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints,  and  to 
consult  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  safe  rule  in  matters  of 
faith.  He  had  several  conferencej>  with  Cardinal  Schinner, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  and  he  warmly  reprei*cn(ed  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  Bishup  of  CJonslance  the  urgenf 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  churc 
entreating  them  and  their  brother  prelates  to  take  th 
work  into  their  own  hands,  for  fear  that  the  people  whoa 
eyes  began  to  be  opened  to  the  ailounding  corruption 
around  them,  bhould  lose  all  re^pect  for  the  church,  and 
the  whole  iocial  and  religious  world  be  thrown  into  an- 
archy. At  this  time  Zwingli  had  not  even  heard  of  Luther, 
whoi-e  theses  against  the  sale  of  indulgences  were  afRxed 
at  the  gates  of  the  Castle  Church  of  Wittenberg,  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  1517.  when  Zwingli  had  been  already  preach- 
ing at  Einsiedlen  against  rimilar  practices  for  nearly  two 
yeai-s.  This  shows  that  the  movement  of  the  Keformalioii 
did  not  originnte  with  Luther  alone,  but  commenced  simul- 
taneou-ily  in  different  countries,  where  minds  similarly 
tempered,  though  unacquainted  with  one  another,  felt  a  com- 
mon impulse  from  general  circumstances  and  from  uhat 
they  saw  of  the  condition  of  ihe  church  around  them. 

In  1518  the  traffic  in  indulgences  spread  to  Switzerland. 
Bernardin  Samson,  a  Franciscran  friar  of  the  convent  of 
Milan,  was  commissioned  by  his  superiors  to  sell  indul- 
gences in  Switzerland.  Samson,  a  vulgar  ignorant  man, 
in  his  eagerness  for  cuslomcrs  went  beyond  the  lax  notions 
of  Ihe  times,  according  to  which  most  people  believed  that 
indulgences  remitted  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  penalty  ot 
past  offences,  a  notion  unwarranted  by  the  councils  or  by 
t!ie  divines  of  the  lloman  church,  Samson  told  the  Swiss" 
mountaineers  that  by  purchasing  indulgences  to  a  certain 
nmount  they  might  obtain  a  sort  of  privilege  or  immunity 
for  luture  sins  which  they  might  happen  to  commit. 
Sam.son  however  was  opposed  by  Zwin:;h,  who  made  a 
stand  at  the  church  gate  of  the  abbey  of  Einsiedlen,  and 
refused  the  friar  admittance,  being  supported  in  this  by 
the  abbot,  and  especially  by  Theobald,  baron  of  Geroldsek,' 
who  was  the  vogt  or  economical  admini.strator  of  the 
abbey.  Zwingli  then  preached  to  the  assembled  pilgrims, 
not  exactly  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  but  against 
the  glaring  abuse  of  them  which  was  being  made,  exposing 
the  mercenary  object  of  the  friar,  and  laying  the  blame,  not 
on  the  heads  of  the  church,  but  on  their  subordinate  agents. 
Eve7»  Faber,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  was  ashamed 
of  Samson,  and  forbade  him,  under  some  allegation  of  in- 
Ibrmality,  to  sell  his  indulgences  within  his  diocese.  Bul- 
linger,  the  rector  ol  Bremgarten,  and  a  friend  of  Zwingli,^ 
retused  Samson  admittance  to  his  church.  The  friar  how- 
ever reaped  a  good  harvest  at  Luzem,  Bern,  and  other 
places. 
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In '  the  mean  time  Zwingli  had  been  invited  by  the 
chapter  of  the  Gross  Miinster,  or  collegiate  church  of 
Zurich,  to  be  their  preacher,  which  offer  he  accepted  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  preach  am'- 
thinsj  but  the  word  o.f  God  as  it  is  in  the  Scriptures.  On 
Samst^n  makin;^  his  appearance  at  Zurich,  he  found  there 
his  old  antagonist,  and  was  of  course  refused  admittance. 
Soon  after  Samson  lefl  Switzerland  to  return  to  Milan, 
carrying  with  him,  according  to  the  account  of  Stettler,  in 
his  Chronicle,  about  800.000  crowns.    This  was  in  1319. 

Zwingli,  from  his  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
was  led  to  investigate  other  questionable  practices  of  the 
Koman  church,  as  Luther  was  doing  in  Germany.  He 
corresponded  on  these  matters  with  several  men  of  learn- 
ing in  other  parts  of  Switzerland;  Henry  Ix)vit,  of  Glarus, 
styled  Glareanus ;  Kopflin,  who  Latinized  his  name  into 
Capito,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  Hauschein, 
of  Basle,  called  (Ecolampadius ;  Henry  Bullinger,  of 
IJremjrartcn ;  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  of  Bienne ;  andBerch- 
thold  Haller,  of  Bern ;  all  of  whom  preached  against 
ludulgences,  and  against  the  multiplicity  of  external 
forms  in  worship.  They  all  insisted  upon  the  propriety 
of  reading  prayers  in  the  vernacular  language  of  each 
country,  and  they  recommended  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  made  clear,  intelligible,  and  accessible  to  all. 
By  degrees  they  w^ere  led  on  to  gainsay  the  right  assumed 
by  the  see  of  Rome  to  decide  upon  all  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who  was 
living  at  Basle,  and  who  had  gone  along  with  tliem  in  ex- 
posing and  ridiculing  various  superstitious  practices  and 
other  clerical  abuses,  stopped  short  when  his  friends  di- 
rected their  attacks  against  the  papal  authority.  [Eras- 
mus J  The  court  of  Rome,  whose  attention  was  engrossed 
by  Luther's  German  schism,  had  hitherto  taken  little 
notice  of  the  Swiss  controversy,  but  now  it  began  to 
threaten  the  innovators  with  excommunication.  The 
bishop  of  Constance  forbade  the  preaching  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  the  Mendicant  orders  laid  diarges  of  im- 
piety and  sedition  against  Zwingli  before  the  magistrates 
of  Ziirich.  Zwingli  published  his  defence  under  the  title  of 
'  ApolOEicticHS  Aichitclcs,"  in  1522,  copies  of  which  were 
ra^Jidly  spread  all  over  Switzerland.  Tilings  bore  a  threat- 
ening appearance  against  Zwingli ;  Luther  had  just  been 
condemned  at  Worms  as  a  heretic,  and  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself.  But  Zwingli  lived  in  a  republican  coun- 
try, where  he  had  less  to  fear  from  pope  or  emperor. 

In  .January,  1523,  the  Great  or  Legislative  Council  of 
Ziirii'h  appointed  a  conference  to  be  held  at  the  town-hall, 
to  wliich  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  canton  were  invited, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  exposition  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  the  arguments  of  their  advocates  as  well  as  of 
their  opponents.  Zwingli  published  a  list  of  articles  to  be 
discussed  in  the  colloquy.  As  these  form  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  separation  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  or  Evan- 
gelicals, as  they  began  to  style  themselves,  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  we  shall  quote  the  principal  among  them : — ♦  It 
is  an  error,'  said  Zwingli,  'to  assert  that  the  Gospel  is 
nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the  church,  and  to 
value  other  instructions  and  traditions  equally  with  those 
contained  in  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  the 
obsei-v'anccs  enjoined  by  men  do  not  avail  to  salvation. 
The  mass  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  commemoration  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  power  assumed  by  the 
po])e  and  the  bishops  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  God 
lias  nut  forbidden  marriage  to  any  cla.ss  of  Christians : 
therefore  it  is  wrong  to  interdict  it  to  priests?,  whose  forced 
celibacy  has  become  the  cause  of  great  licentiousness  of 
manners.  Confession  made  to  a  pnest  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  examination  of  the  conscience,  and  not  as  an 
act  which  can  deserve  absolution.  To  give  absolution  for 
money  is  simony.  Holy  Writ  says  nothing  of  purgatory : 
God  alone  knows  the  judgment  which  He  reserves  for  the 
dead  :  and  as  He  lias  not  been  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  us, 
we  ought  to  refrain  from  indiscreet  conjectures  on  the 
subject.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  bv  the  clergy  belongs 
fo  Ihe  secular  magistrates,  1o  whom  all  Christians  ought  to 
submit  themselves.  No  person  ought  to  be  molested  for 
his  opinions  ;  it  is  for  the  magistrates  to  stop  the  progress 
of  those  which  tend  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.' 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  conference,  the  Council  of 
Two  Hundretf,  i)resided  over  by  the  burgoiua.ster,  asscm- 
bletl  in  the  tovyn-hali,  whillier  the  ec(•le.sia^tics  of  the 
canton.  Zwingli  included,  ropairoil,  Io^'oUrt  with  ji  great 


number  ot,  spectators.  The  bishop  of  Oonstance  had  se. 
Faber,  his  vicar-general,  accompanied  by  several  Ih-.- 
logians.  The  burgomaster  opened  the  sitting  by  expl^-.- 
ing  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  government* 
convoke  the  assembly,  for  the  sake  of  becominis;  eniir* 
ened  by  a  public  discussion  on  the  questions  which  re- 
tracted the  church  and  unsettled  the  consciences  of  u. 
people.  He  then  invited  those  who  considered  the  dct- 
trines  of  Zwingli  and  his  friends  as  heretical,  to  state  tlir. 
arguments  against  them.  Faber  however  declined  e:- 
tering  upon  particular  points  of  controversy,  but  de.->cante 
on  the  necessity  of  union  in  the  chvirch,  and  of  obedien.t 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  who  were  inspired  by  i.'i 
Holy  Spirit ;  on  the  evils  of  heresy,  and  on  the  audaciij 
of  turbulent  men  who  excited  contentions  and  schi>mi. 
'  As  to  those  who  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  thre: 
languages,'  said  he,  '  I  reply  that  it  is  not  sufficient  t^ 
quote  the  sacred  writings,  but  that  it  is  also  neceaaiy  \.< 
understand  them.  Now  the  gift  of  interpretation  is'rr: 
one  which  is  given  to  all.  I  do  not  boa&t  of  possessing  it : 
I  am  ignorant  of  Hebrew  ;  I  know  little  of  Greek :  aai. 
though  I  am  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin,  yet  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  able  orator.  I  disclaim  the  presumplion  i: 
assuming  the  office  of  a  judge  on  questions  concehmr<riLU- 
tion  ;  these  can  only  be  decided  by  a  general  council,  tu 
whose  decisions  I  shall  submit  without  a  murmur :  an<i  i: 
would  become  all  present  to  show  a  like  snbouisioii.' 

To  this  Zwingli  replied,  that  if  by  the  church  Faix: 
understood  the  popes  and  cardinals,  the  histonoH  leto.A^ 
of  many  of  them  showed  that  tliey  could  not  have  b^en 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  if  he  meant  the 
councils,  as  embodying  the  authority  of  the  church,  h^i 
was  forgetting  how  many  of  those  assemblies  liad  accuse 
each  otner  of  bad  faith  and  heresy.  '  Even  the  fathers 
of  the  church,'  observed  Zwingli,  •  cannot  be  regarded  £.> 
unerring  glides,  since  they  often  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves ;  witness  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustin,  who  he!: 
very  different  opinions  on  important  points.  .  .  .  Thei-- 
certainly  is  a  church  that  cannot  err,  and  is  directed  In 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  church  is  composed  of  all  the  tnj'r 
believers  united  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  chanty :  bmi: 
is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  its  divine  founder,  vho  Jmowrfh 
his  own.  It  does  not  assemble  with  pomj^  it  does  nut 
issue  its  decrees  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  liie 
earth ;  it  has  no  temporal  reign  ;  it  seeks  neither  honour) 
nor  domination :  to  fiilfil  the  will  of  Grod  is  the  only  cai< 
by  which  it  is  occupied.'  The  conference  after  this 
turned  upon  the  invocation  of  saints  and  other  points  in 
debate,  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  desultory  conversaiion. 
as  the  two  parties  did  not  meet  on  common  erouml: 
Zwingli  refusing  to  admit  any  arguments  but  tlioit 
drawn  from  Scripture  ;  while  Faber  chose  his  from  the  dt- 
cisions  of  the  councils  and  the  traditions  of  the  chun-h. 
At  last  the  burgomaster  dissolved  the  meetine.  but  tlie 
council  remained  assembled  ;  and  after  some  deliberation, 
it  came  to  a  resolution  that '  Zwingli,  having  neither  b«n 
convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted,  should  continue  to  preacl: 
the  Gospel  as  before ;  that  the  pastors  of  the  town  a:;J 
tcrri'iory  of  Zurich  should  ground  their  discourses  on  tin- 
words  of  Scripture  alone,,  and  that  both  parties  should 
avoid  all  personal  reflections  and  recrimination».'  Tin; 
forms  of  worship  remained  unchanged  for  the  preseiit. 
mass  continued  to  be  said,  the  images  remained,  but  ni«>rf 
frequent  and  more  scriptural  sermons  were  preached  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  more  impatient 
and  rash  partisans  of  the  new  doctrines,  having  puilcu 
down  a  large  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the  aWi  t  i 
Ziiiich,  the  culprits  were  arrested  and  charged  with  sacn- 
les:e.  Zwingli  blamed  them  for  committins:  an  act  I'l 
violent  innovation  without  the  autliorityof  the  magistral-, 
but  he  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  the  ofionii.- 
could  not  be  called  sacrilege,  as  images  ouglit  not  to  1 1 
objects  of  religious  worehip.  This  gave  rise  to  mucii 
debate  in  the  council,  which  at  last  convoked  a  second 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  '  whether  the  "  *>.■■• 
ship  of  images  was  authorized  by  the  Gospel,  and  whethf; 
the  mass  ought  to  be  retained.'  '  This  conference  was  b.old 
in  October,  152:3.  About  nine  hundred  persons  were  pic- 
sent,  including  most  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton  of  Ziirnli- 
The  council  had  invited  the  other  cantouh  and  aliii*^  <•! 
the  Confederation,  as  well  as  the  univennil  v  of  Ba.-lf.  ;■ 
send  their  deputies,  but  Sehafl'haubeii  and  St.  Gall  aJ..-- 
answered  the  call.      Zwingli  and  his  friend  Leo.Iiuij  ix 
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plained  and  supported  their  theses,  viz.  that  the  worship 
oi"  images  was  unscriptural,  and  that  the  mass  was  not  a 
sacrifice.  Tlic  prior  of  the  Augiwtines,  after  much  dc- 
sultoiy  conversation,  said  that  he  could  not  refute  Zwnigli 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  quote  the  canon  law.  The  con- 
ference lasted  three  days,  but  was  not  productive  of  any 
new  argument  against  the  Reformers,  who  had  l\ill  time 
to  explain  their  doctrines  and  to  produce  a  deep  impression 
on  tne  greater  part  of  the  assembly,  after  which  the 
council  closed  the  meeting,  and  adjourned  its  own  decision 
to  the  following  year. 

During  the  interval  the  council  applied  to  the  bishons 
of  Constance,  Basle,  and  Coire,  begging  of  them  explicitly 
to  state  their  sentiments  concemmg  Zwingli's  doctrines. 
Tlie  bishop  of  Constance  alone  sent  to  the  council  an 
apology  for  the  use  of  the  mass,  which  however  contained 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  reasonings  of  the  Canonists 
in  favour  of  whatever  had  been  decreed  by  the  church. 
Zwingli  wrote  an  answer  to  it  by  order  of  the  coun- 
cil, condemning  the  use  of  images,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  the  exhibition  of  relics  in  churches,  and  the  ex  voto 
offerings.  At  the  beginning  of  1524,  the  Great  Council 
ordered  all  the  pictures,  statues,  relics,  offerings,  and  other 
ornaments  to  be  removed  from  the  churches,  allowing 
those  which  were  the  gift  of  private  individuals  to  b« 
restored  to  them  or  their  descendants.  Thus  Zurich  was 
the  lh«t  canton  in  Switzerland  which  openly  embraced 
the  Reformation :  Bern,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen,  and  a 

fart  of  Glarus  and  Appenzell,  followed  some  years  later, 
n  .Januar}',  1525,  the  mass  was  finally  abolished  at  Zurich ; 
and  on  Easter  Sunday  of  that  year  tne  Lord's  Supper  was 
celebrated  according  to  the  simple  form  suggested  by 
Zwingli,  and  which  is  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the 
licformed  churches  of  Switzerland  and  France  to  this 
day. 

The  next  thing  was  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  to  find  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  chapter 
of  the  Great  Miinster,  or  Collegiate  Church  of  Zurich,  of 
which  Zwingli  was  a  member,  was  a  veiy  wealthy  body : 
it  had  its  own  fiefs  and  jurisdictions,  and  was  independent 
of  the  council.  Zwingli  reasoned  with  his  brother  canons 
on  the  propriety  of  allotting  a  part  of  their  ample  revenues 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  on  the  expediency  of 
doing  this  of  their  own  accord,  without  waiting  for  the 
lay  power  to  interfere.  A  majority  of  the  chapter  having 
recognised  either  the  justice  or  the  prudence  of  conces- 
sion, a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  the  chap- 
ter and  the  council,  by  which  the  former  resigned  its 
regalia  of  feudal  jurisdiction  and  immunities  to  the  state, 
swearing  allegiance  to  the  council  as  its  sovereign,  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  its  own 
revenues,  of  whi"h  a  part  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray 
the  salary  of  sp'u  itual  pastors  for  the  town.  Those  canons 
who  were  capabi ;  of  performing  pastoral  functions  should 
be  employed  as  iuch,  and  those  who  were  old  and  infirm 
should  retain  their  benefices;  but  at  their  death  their 
places  were  not  ti  >  be  filled  up,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
benefices  were  to  be  employed  in  founding  professorships 
for  the  gratuitou:.  instntction  of  the  people.  A  small 
minority  of  five  cuions  ]protested  against  the  convention, 
alleging  the  autl  ority  ol  the  pope  ;  and,  not  choosing  to 
subject  thcmselvei  to  the  lay  authority,  they  quitted  Ziirich 
and  retired  into  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  The  abbess 
of  the  Frauenmunster  and  her  nuns  followed  the  example  of 
the  chapter;  and  reserving  pensions  for  themselves  during 
life,  they  gave  up  to  the  state  all  their  property  and  pri- 
vileges. Tlie  surplus  revenue  was  employed  to  found  a 
seminary  for  canciidates  for  the  clerical  profession.  The 
convents  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  afterwards  sup- 
pressed by  order  of  the  council,  the  aged  and  infirm 
members  were  granted  annuities  for  life  and  a  common 
habitation  in  one  of  the  convents,  and  the  others  were 
])laced  in  various  trades  and  professions.  The  convent  of 
the  Dominicans  was  transformed  into  an  hospital  for  the 
sick ;  that  of  tlie  Augustines  into  an  asylum  for  the  desti- 
tute. In  every  instance  the  property  of  the  church  was 
neither  swallowed  up  by  the  treasury  nor  embezzled  by 
grasping  individuals.  It  was  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and 
made  into  a  distinct  fund  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
religious  instruction,  and  charity.  Vested  rights  were 
rc.-.pL'ctcd,  and  a  decent  regard  was  observed  towards  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  old  occupants.    This  mode 


■  of  secularization  of  church  property,  so  very  different  from 
the  system  of  spoliation  and  plunder  pursued  in  other 

;  countries,  then  and  in  our  own  days,  even  by  states  calling 
themselves  Roman  Catholic,  is  one  of  the  bright  features 

'  of  the  Swiss  reformation,  for  the  other  reformed  cantons 

fenerally  acted  upon  the  same  principle  of  honesty  which 
wingli  proclaimed  and  enforced  at  Aurich. 
j      Zwingli  was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  or- 
!  ganize  a  system  of  public  instruction  adapted  to  the 
awakened  intelligence  of  the  age.     He    reformed  the 

{)ublic  schools,  appointed  new  professors  for  the  classical 
anguages,    and    founded    an    academy    for    theological 
'  studies.     He    appointed  Conrad   Pelhcan,   a   native   ol 
Alsace,  to  one  of  the  chairs  of  divinity,  and  Rudolf  Col- 
[  linus,  of  Luzern,  to  that  of  Greek :  this  was  in  1526. 

The  Anabaptists,  a  fanatical  sect,  the  wild  offshoot  ot 
the  Reformation,  who  among  other  vagaries  wished  to 
establish  a  community  of  g0(xls  and  a  commonwealth  in- 
dependent of  magistrates  or  government,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Zwingli  hod  several 
conferences  with  some  of  their  leaders :  he  tried  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  impropriety  and  impracticability  of  their 
schemes,  but  all  to  no  purpose :  disturbances  were  ex- 
cited, the  Anabaptists,  being  warned  by  the  Council, 
refused  to  submit;  they  stirred  up  the  ignorant  people  to 
acts  of  violence,  until  the  government  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  measures  of  severity  in  order  to  restore  tran- 
quillity. 

Zwingli  did  not  attend  the  conference  held  at  Baden  in 
Aargau,  in  152G,  in  presence  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
cantons,  in  which  Eckius,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Ingolstadt,  challenged  the  theologians  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Council  of  Zurich  would  not  allow  Zwingli  to  go,  as 
there  was  a  manifest  intention  of  seizing  his  person  and 
condemning  him  as  a  heretic.  CEcolampadius,  who  was 
less  known  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  Romanists,  undertook 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  Eckius,  but  the  majority  of 
the  cantons  being  Roman  Catholic,  the  diet  supported  the 
resolutions  of  Eckius  and  Faber,  grand-vicar  of  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  to  the  effect  that  Zwingli  and  his  adhe- 
rents should  be  considered  as  heretics,  and  as  such  ex- 
communicated, and  it  condemned  all  changes  in  doctrine 
or  worship,  and  forbade  the  sale  of  heretical  book's.  The 
cantons  of  Bern,  Ziirich,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Glarus,  and 
Appenzell  protested  against  this  decision ;  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  cantons  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  arrested  and 
put  to  death  several  of  the  Reformed  preachers  within 
their  territories. 

At  the  beginning  of  1328  Zwingli  repaired  to  a  con- 
ference held  at  Bern,  by  order  of  the  senate  of  that  canton. 
He  was  attended  by  CEcolampadius,  Bullinger,  Collinus, 
and  Pellican,  and  by  Bucer  and  Capito,  preachers  at 
Strassburg.  The  conference  lasted  nineteen  days,  and  as 
it  was  laid  down  as  a  preliminary  principle  that  no  argu- 
ment would  be  admitted  which  was  not  grounded  on  a 
text  of  Scripture,  the  Reformed  divines  obtained  a  full 
advantage  over  their  opponents.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  important  canton  of  Bern  publicly  embraced  the 
Reformation.  ' 

In  September,  1529,  Zwingli  repaired  with  CEcolampa- 
dius and  others  to  Marburg  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  They  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  faith,  and  signed  together  fourteen  articles, 
containing  the  essential  doctrines  of  their  common  belief: 
they  only  differed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 
Luther  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  while 
Zwingli,  in  his  '  Commentary  on  True  and  F^lse  Religion,' 
had  asserted  that  'the  outward  sryml)ol8  of  the  blood  and 
body  of  Christ  undergo  no  supernatural  change  in  the 
Eucharist.'  The  grounds  of  this  controversy  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  other  Reformed  churches  are  explained 
under  the  heads  Reformation  and  S.vcramknts.  Zwingli 
and  Luther,  after  much  discussion,  parted,  still  in  contio- 
verey,  but  not  in  anger.  Zwingli  was  averse  from  dogma- 
tism, and  he  did  not  pretend  to  erect  his  own  ideas  into 
articles  of  faith.  In  his  '  Exposit  ion  of  the  Christian  Faith,' 
which  he  addressed  shortly  before  his  death  to  King 
Francis  I.,  while  he  admits  tne  necessity  of  justification  by 
failh  for  all  those  to  whom  the  Grospel  has  been  made 
known,  he  discards  the  sentence  of  sweeping  condemna- 
tion against  those  who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
Scripture,  and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  'all  good  men 
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who  have  fulfilled  the  laws  engraven  on  their  consciences, 
wiiatever  age  or  country  they  may  have  lived  in,  will  par- 
take of  eternal  felicity.' 

In  the  year  1531,  after  several  angry  and  hostile  re- 
inon$trations  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Ke- 
I'rirmed  cantons,  war  actually  broke  out.  The  Reformed 
cantons,  and  Zurich  in  particular,  complained  of  the  per- 
secution to  which  theu-  fellow-believers  were  subject  not 
only  when  found  within  the  territory  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cantons,  but  also  on  the  neutral  ground  of 
Thurgau,  Baden,  and  the  other  common  subject  baili- 
wicks, where  the  bailli  or  governor  for  the  time  happened 
to  belong  to  a  Catholic  state.  The  Roman  Catholics 
complained  of  the  interference  of  Ziirich  with  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  where  the  commissioners 
from  Ziirich  had  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
groundsof  the  dispute  were  of  a  mixed  nature,  resulting 
Irom  religious  and  political  jealousy.  The  Catholic 
cantons  broadly  refused  liberty  of  conscience  to  their 
citizens  or  subjects,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  contiary  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  church.  Bern  and  Zurich  came  to  the 
determination  of  stopping  the  supplies  of  provisions  which 
Luzern  and  the  forest  cantons  were  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
curing from  or  through  the  territories  of  the  other  two, 
forbidding  the  citizens  of  the  Waldstiitten  to  frequent  the 
markets  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  and  enforcing  a  kind  of 
blockade  which  was  severely  felt  by  the  mountain  cantons, 
which,  l>eing  chieBv  pastoral,  depended  for  their  supply 
of  com,  salt,  and  otner  necessaries  on  the  markets  of  their 
more  favoured  neighbours.  The  five  cantons  of  Luzeni, 
Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  declared  war  against 
Ziinch  and  Bern,  and  their  troops  advances  to  Cappe),  a 
village  on  the  road  from  Zug  to  Zurich,  and  within  the 
territory  of  the  latter  canton.  The  council  of  Ziirich, 
which  w'as  far  from  unanimous,  was  taken  by  surprise, 
for  it  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  attack.  A  few  hundred 
militia  were  posted  at  Cappel,  and  a  body  of  about  2000 
more  were  ordered  to  reinforce  them  in  haste,-  and  Zwingli 
received  orders  from  the  council  to  accompany  and 
encourage  them.  On  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  he  told 
them  that  their  cause  was  good,  but  was  ill-defended ;  that 
his  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  many  excellent  men  who 
wished  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  would 
be  sacrificed :  but  no  matter,  said  he, '  God  will  not  aban- 
don his  sei-vants ;  he  will  come  to  their  assistance  when 
you  tliink  all  is  lost.' 

On  arriving  on  the  field  of  battle  the  disproportion  of  the 
two  hosts  became  visible.  The  men  of  the  five  cantons, 
nearly  8000  strong,  attacked  the  Ziirichers,  by  whom  they 
were  repulsed  at  first ;  but  a  body  of  the  former  passing 
tlirough  a  wood,  whichhad  been  left  unguarded,  turned  the 
position  of  the  Ziirichers,  and  fell  upon  their  rear.  Confu- 
sion became  general  among  the  Ziirichers,  most  of  whom 
were  killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Zwingli  received  a 
mortal  wound  and  fell,  but  not  senseless.  Some  Catholic 
soldiers  passing  by,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  oJBEcred 
to  fetch  a  confessor,  which  he  refused.  The^  then  ex- 
horted him  to  recommend  his  soul  to  the  Virgm  Mary,  to 
which  Zwingli  replied  by  a  negative  motion  of  the  head. 
One  of  the  soldiers  then  ran  him  through  with  his  swore}, 
saying  that  he  ought  to  die,  being  an  obstinate  heretic. 
The  next  day,  the  body,  being  recognised,  was  burnt,  and 
his  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  men  of  the  five  cantons.  Zwingli  was  forty-seven 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  The  battle  of  Cappel  was 
fought  on  the  11th  of  October,  1531. 

Zwingli  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  Inferior  perhaps 
to  Luther  in  fiery  eloquence,  and  to  Calvin  in  logical 
acuteness,  he  was  possessed  of  deeper  learning  and  more 
consistency  and  sobriety  of  thought  than  the  German  re- 
fomter,  and  had  more  candour  and  charity  than  he  of 
Geneva.  For  piety  of  life,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  S';riptures,  he  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  reform- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  century. 

His  works,  written  some  in  Latin  and  some  in  German, 
consist  of  controversial  treatises,  expositions  of  his  doc- 
trines, epistles,  notes,  and  commentaries  on  the  book  of 
Genesis,  on  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  on  the  Gospels  and  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  James,  and  John ;  treatises  on 
original  sin,  on  Providence,  on  true  and  false  religion,  in 
the  certainty  and  clearness  of  the  word  of  God,  and  otliers. 
They  were  collected  and  published  at  Ziirich  in  three 


vols.  4to.,  in  1581,  witli  an  Elenchut  articulurum,  rcn- 
sisting  of  sixty-seven  articles  or  conclusioiitt  gathertJ 
from  the  works  of  Zwingli,  with  explanations.  MycoiuL-, 
J.  G.  Hess,  Usteri,  and  Vijgelin  have  written  biograpLn 
of  Zwingli;  and  Hottinger,  in  his  historv  of  the  Snu 
Reformation,  has  spoken  of  him  at  length.  The  Ijk  d 
Zwingli,  by  Hess,  has  been  translated  into  English  tj 
Lucy  Aikin,  London,  1812. 

Z  vVINGLIANS,  is  the  name  which  was  given  to  the 
disciples  of  the  reformer  Zwingli,  and  consequently  lath? 
reformed    churches  of  German  Switzerland  in   gevrL. 
Owing  to  their  controversy  with  the  Lutherans  conceri:^ 
the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  they  were  also  caiiii 
'  Sacramentarians.'    But  the  name  which  they  themseivi, 
assumed  was  that  of  Evangelicals,  which  after  a  time  dis- 
placed the  other  two.    Tliey  are  also  called  by  the  naiii 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  Protestants,  which  applies  more  particularly  to  ih» 
German  Reformed  Churches,  in  consequence  of  the '  pro- 
test '  delivered  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  m   April,  1529.    I: 
ought  to  be  observed  however  that  the  Lutherans  were  not 
alone  in  signing  the  protest,  as  many  towns  of  Gemiznr 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  tenets  were  like  tboM 
of  the  Zwinglians  or  Sacramentarians,  also  joined  in  it;>o 
that  the  appellation  of  Protestant  is  not  confined  to  the 
Lutheran  Church,  but  applies  in  an  historical  sense  to  tbf 
German  reformed  churches  in  general.     The  Swiss  ha/ n? 
participation  in  the  protest,  which  was  apolitical  act  d^t 
German  States.    An  account  of  these  various  denonuup 
tions  is  given  under  the  head  Reformation. 

The  Swiss  cantons  and  towns  which  embraced  the  r^ 
formed  doctrines  as  preached  by  Zwingli,  did  not  cor>n. 
tute  one  compact  and  uniform  church ;  having  no  bishup« 
or  hierarchy,  and  being  politically  divided  into  indcpts- 
dent  republics,  or  municipalities,  each  canton  had  its  syood 
or  assembly  of  pastors,  which  regulated  all  ecclesiastiril 
affairs,  in  concert  with  the  lay  authority.  Zwingli  had 
from  the  beginning  inculcated  the  principle  of  subjectioa 
to  the  magistrates  in  matters  concerning  tempuni  di:>- 
cipline  and  jurisdiction.  Spiritual  matters  alone  werf  Jwlr 
entirely  to  the  pastors.  We  read  of  the  church  of  Zurich, 
the  church  of  Basle,  the  church  of  Bern,  and  atbet;  they 
all  called  each  other  sisters,  they  all  lived  a  communion 
with  oneanother,  they  all  agreed  in  the  fuadimental  points 
of  faith,  but  each  drew  up  its  formulary  or  ptofenoD  ot 
faith.  At  last  the  want  of  a  common  bond  among  tbesi, 
like  the  confession  of  Augsburg  for  the  Luthenns,  wa-> 
felt.  The  impulse  however  came  from  Germany.  In  1566 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  convoked  a  diet  at  Augsburg: 
to  settle  the  political  disputes  among  the  various  states 
of  Germany  which  arose  from  the  difference  of  reli::ion. 
The  Lutherans  endeavoured  to  keep  out  the  Sacramenta- 
rians, as  they  styled  them,  from  the  gen  .-rai  pacification  of 
Germany,  and  above  all,  they  strove  to  exclude  Frcdtrif 
III.,  elector-palatine,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  pary. 
Frederic  asked  the  advice  of  Bullinger,  the  friend  i- 1 
Zwingli,  whom  he  had  succeeded  as  head  pastor  n 
Ziirich,  and  requested  him  to  forward  him  a  confession  oi' 
faith,  which  he  might  lay  before  the  diet.  Shwit/y  before 
this,  Bullinger  had  privately  written  an  abstract  of  lus  be- 
lief, as  a  legacy  to  his  friends,  during  a  pestilence  which 
desolated  Switzeriand,  and  by  which  ne  had  been  attacked 
himself,  but  recovered,  alter  losing  his  wife  and  children. 
He  now  sent  it  to  the  elector,  who  wrote  an  answer,  to  te>- 
tify  his  joy  at  the  perusal  of  Bullinger's  confession.  Ail 
the  reformed  cantons  and  towns  of  Switzerland  then  said, 
'  Wh^  not  adopt  it  as  our  own  ?'    And  it  was  so  adopted. 

'  Every  confession  of  faith,'  observes  a  modern  Swiss  hb-  I 
torian,  •  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  i«  | 
written,  but  that  of  Bullinger  may  be  said  to  have  be'  n 
better  than  its  a^ge.    It  was  neither  the  offspring  of  I'x- 
lemical  diapufation.  nor  the  cold,  calculating  work  of  an 
assembly  ot  theologians ;    it  was  the  effusion  of  a  pio::s 
mind,  animated  by  a  wish  for  peace.    It  was  the  work  of 
a  man  who,  when  he  wrote  it,  thought  himself  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  it  partook  of  the  solemnity  of  that 
last  period  of  existence.    There  was  no  mention  of  ana- 
thema in  it.    On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it  expressed 
Zwingli's  doctrine  cleariy,  but  in  a  less  harsh  and  abr:i|  t 
manner  than  that  of  the  preceding  formularies.      R•^" 
who  had  succeeded  Calvin  as  the  head  of  the  clunvh  m' 
Geneva,  hastened  to  sign  Bullinger's  Confession.    Zuiicb 
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Bern,  Schaffhausen,  Miihlhausen,  Bienne,  and  St.  Gall  gave 
in  t)\eir  assent.  The  Evangelical  portion  of  Appcnzell 
and  Glarus  were  already  as^recd  in  their  tenets  with  the 
cliuich  or  Zurich.  Neuchfitel  added  its  sienatuie  to  that 
of  its  allies.  Basle  had  an  old  formulary  of  its  own,  wliich 
did  not  materially  differ  from  Bullinger's  confesbion,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  following  century  that  it  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith,  as  it  was  now 
KI3  Jed.  Knox  and  about  forty  ministers  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  sent  in  their  signatures.  Tlie  churches  of  the 
Palatinate,  those  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  signed  also  the 
Helvetic  Confession.  The  reformed  churches  of  France, 
through  political  and  other  reasons,  drew  out  a  confession 
of  their  own,  acknowledging  however  their  concord  with 
the  Swiss  churches.'  (Vulliemin,  Ilistoire  de  la  Con/edS- 
ration  Suisse,  Continualion  de  Miiller,  Gloutz,  el  Hot- 
tin  ger.)  An  abstract  of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith 
is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  History  of  Switzerland ' 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge. On  the  abstruse  topic  of  predestination,  it  affirms 
that '  Grod,  out  of  his  wisdom,  iias  predestined  or  chosen, 
from  all  eternity,  freely,  of  his  own  mere  grace,  and  with- 
3ut  regard  for  persons,  the  Hghteous  whom  he  intends  to 
save  through  Jesus  Christ,'  but  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
ilemns  any  rash  judgment  concerning  the  salvation  of  any 
one  individual  or  class ;  and  it  says  that  we  must  hope 
favouitibly  of  every  one.  '  If  we  hold  communion  with 
O'hrist,  and  that  by  means  of  a  true  faith,  he  be  ours  and 
we  his,  we  then  have  a  tolerably  certain  proof  that  our 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.' 

The  appellation  of  Calviuists  has  occasioned  some  con- 
Tusion  with  regard  to  the  Reformed  churches.  Calvin,  who 
t>egan  his  career  as  a  Reformer  several  years  after  Zwingli's 
ieath,  and  when  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  had  been 
already  effected,  was,  properly  speaking,  the  head  and  the 
;reat  teacher  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  His  doctrines, 
which  may  hardly  be  said  to  differ  in  any  point  from  those 
:>f  the  Helvetic  church,  except  perhaps  m  a  stronger  ex- 
pression of  the  dogma  of  preaestination,  exercised  an 
nfluence  over  the  Reformed  churches  of  France.  But 
r.-alvin  has  had  no  influence  over  Switzerland,  where  the 
Reformation  was  established  long  before  his  time ;  and  it 
n  only  by  a  sort  of  anachronism  that  the  Reformed  cliurches 
)f  Switzerland  have  been  called  Calvinistical.  [Calvix 
k  N  D  Calvixism.] 

ZWOLL.      [OVERYSSEL.] 

ZYG^NIDiE,  a  tribe  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
nJer  Lopidoplera,  placed  by  Linnseus  with  the  Sphinges 
»n  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their  antennae  to  those 
>f  tlmt  family.  Latreille  divided  them  into  two  groups, 
.ccurding  to  the  forms  of  the  antenna*,  which  in  the  one 
ire  simple  or  scarcely  pectinated,  but  are  entirely  so  in 
he  other,  at  least  in  the  males.  Sesia  and  Zygeena  are 
examples  of  the  latter;  Procris  and  Aglaope,  of  the  latter, 

Tlie  genus  Zugcena  includes  some  very  beautiful  insects, 
which,  while  they  resemble  moths  in  general  aspect,  fly 
luring  the  day  and  in  full  sunshine.  'Vv'hen  at  rest  they 
leflex  their  wings.  Their  caterpillars  have  six  feet,  ai-e 
tilose,  and  are  not  furnished  with  the  corneous  tubercle 
i'hich  those  of  the  Sphinges  bear  on  the  last  ring  of  the 
lody.  Unlike  the  last-named  insects,  they  do  not  bur^  in 
he  ground  to  uudergo  their  metamorphosis,  but  spm  a 
pindle-shaped  cocoon  of  silky  texture,  which  they  attach 

0  the  stems  and  branches  of  grasses. 

Zygeena  fiUpendula,  a  greenish  black  insect  with  six 
rimson  spots  on  its  upper  wings,  and  red  under- wings 
>ordered  with  black,  is  a  common  British  species. 

ZVGNE'MA  (from  ?«yov,  a  yoke,  and  vj/ao,  a  thread), 

1  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  confervoia  group  of  the 
latural  order  Algic.  This  genus  is  characterized  in 
lookers  'Biitish  Flora'  by  the  following  stmtture :  — the 
1  laments  simple,  finally  united  by  transverse  tubes;  the 
Mulochsomo  forming  dotted  spiral  rings,  which,  after  con- 
u^iition,  are  condensed  into  a  globule  in  one  of  the  flla- 
nents.  Four  species  of  this  genus  are  described  as  British 
)y  Mr.  Harvey,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Smith's  '  English 
b'Jora.'    Tliese  are  as  follow  : — 

y..  nilidum,  with  dark  green  filaments,  parallely  joined, 
iiuil  tiie  articulations  witTi  numerous  arching  snines. 
riiis  is  a  very  common  species,  and  is  found  abundantly 
iu  our  fresh-water  ditclies.  'After  conjugation,' Air.  Har- 
loy  I'b  fives, 'the  filaments  become  crisped,  fragile,  and 


lose  much  of  their  lubricity;  the  spires  are  soon  after 
decayed,  and  the  contents  of  one  articulation  discharged 
through  its  tube  into  the  opposite  one,  where  they  form  a 
dark-coloured  globule.  The  other  species  undergo  similar 
changes.' 

Z.  deciminum,  with  dark  green  filaments  parallely 
joined,  in  aparallel  way,  the  spires  doubly  cruciate.  This 
IS  also  an  extremely  common  species.  Its  joints  are  very 
variable  in  length.  The  granules,  arranged  in  a  spinu 
form,  cross  each  other,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  the  continued  multiplication  of  the  Roman  numeral 
X,  whence  the  specific  name. 

Z.  quinium  has  pale  yellow-green  filaments,  which  are 
parallely  joined  with  simple  spires.  This  is  also  a  com- 
mon species.  The  spiral  lines  in  this  species  resemble  the 
multiplication  of  the  Roman  numeral  V. 

Z.  curvaium  has  green  unbranched  filaments,  very 
slender,  and  here  and  there  slightly  bent,  and  combined  by 
their  angles ;  the  joints  are  C]>Mindrical,  and  are  four  times 
as  long  as  broad :  the  colouring  matter  is  arranged  in  a 
triple  irregular  series  of  dots.  "Tliis  species  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  the  others.  When  young  it  is  of  a  dull  pale  green 
colour,  and  only  three  imperfectly  spiral  lines  of  glooules 
are  distinguishable.  These  lines  become  afterwai^s  more 
conspicuous,  the  rest  of  the  filaments  being  nearly  colour- 
less, and  their  component  granules  larger.  The  threads 
or  filaments  unite  here  and  there,  but  not  at  every  joint, 
and  the  processes  which  connect  the  filaments  together 
are  not  situate  in  the  middle  between  the  two  joints.  In 
some  of  the  combined  joints  the  contents  appear  un- 
changed, and  in  others  they  form  amass  of  larger  granules 
than  in  the  lines,  and  some  have  a  large  oval  seed,  which 
often  swells  the  joints. 

The  structure  and  functions,  as  well  as  the  species,  of  this 
genus  and  allied  genera  have  been  lately  studied  with  great 
attention  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hassall,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
several  comnmnications  to  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  Historv.' 
It  has  been  generally  stated  by  botanists  that  the  species  ' 
of  the  genus  Zygnema,  with  those  of  Tyndaridea  and  Mon- 
geofia,  require  for  their  reproduction  that  the  filaments  of 
which  they  are  composed  should  unite  together.  This 
union  is  effected  by  the  contact  of  the  filaments,  and  at 
the  point  of  contact  a  connecting  tube  is  formed,  which, 
having  communication  with  the  inside  of  the  filament,  an 
interchange  of  the  contents  of  the  two  filaments  was 
supposed  to  take  place,  and  in  this  manner  the  fertilization 
of  the  spores  to  be  effected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
union  does  take  place  in  the  greater  number  of  Zygnemoe, 
but  Mr.  Hassall  has  stated  that  he  has  found  three  new- 
species  of  Zygnema  which  do  not  thus  conjugate.  These 
species  may  however  have  to  be  removed  to  another  genus, 
as  conjugation  is  a  generic  character  of  the  Zygnemae. 
After  conjugation  the  granules  of  endochsome,  which  form 
the  spiral  lines,  disappear,  and  collect  into  masses,  which 
become  the  spores  from  which  the  future  plant  is  repro- 
duced. When  the  plant  decays,  these  spores  float  about  in 
the  water,  and  having  found  a  radius  on  which  to  fix  them- 
selves, the  young  plant  is  developed  from  them.  One 
remarkable  phenomenon  attending  the  Hberation  of  these 
spores  from  the  parent  tube  is  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
assume  the  habits  and  characters  of  infusorial  animalcules. 
When  viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  moving  spores,  or 
zoospores,  as  they  are  called,  are  generally  of  a  greener 
colour,  and  of  a  more  oblong  form  than  the  spores.  Their 
motion  through  the  water  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  an  animalcule,  and  has  more  the  character  of  a  helpless 
rolling  or  tumbling  than  the  movements  of  the  animalcules 
which  are  effected  by  distinct  organs.  "The  same  pheno- 
menon is  observed  iu  the  spores  of  Vaucheria  clavata 
[VAUcflKRiA],  and  Mr.  Hassall  is  of  opinion  that  no  repro- 
duction takes  place  fVom  any  of  the  bodies  but  the  zoospores, 
and  that  these  are  produced  independent  of  the  act  of  con- 
jugation. Besides  these  organs,  Mr.  Hassall  has  described 
minutely  a  round  body  with  a  stellate  structure,  seated  in 
the  centre  of  the  tubes  of  various  species  of  Zygnema. 
This  body  he  calls  a  cytoblast,  but  it  seems  to  have  no  other 
claim  to  such  a  designation  than  its  having  in  .the  later 
stages  of  its  development  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
larger  cytoblasts  of  higher  plants.  Mr.  Hassall  also  dc- 
sciibes  a  vascular  structure  existing  between  the  granular 
ma-sscs  which  form  the  spirri  lines  on  the  inside  of  t\ie 
filaments  of  the  Zvgnemc    "rbi? structure  however  is  not 
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at  all  evident  to  other  observers,  and,  as  well  as  the  deduc- 
tions made  with  regard  to  its  function,  requires  further  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  10th  volume  of  the  Annals  of '  Natural  History' 
Mr.  Hassall  has  described  seventeen  additional  species  of 
Zy^ncma,  besides  the  three  which  produce  their  spores 
without  conjugation.  These  have  been  chiefly  found  in 
ponds  and  ditches  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex. 

(Hooker's  British  Flora,  vol.  ii. ;  Hassall's  papers  in  the 
10th  and  12th  volumes  of  the  Annals  qf  Natural  Histon.) 

ZYGODA'CTYLI,  the  term  used  by  M.  Temminck,  M. 
Vieillot,  and  others  to  designate  those  perehing  birds  which 
have  their  feet  composed  of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior 
toes,  the  external  toe  of  the  two  last  mentioned  being  ca- 
pable of  a  direction  either  forward  or  backward.  The 
Wrrots,  Woodpeckers,  Toucans,  Cuckoos,  &c.  belong  to 
this  group,  which  forms  the  first  tribe  of  the  second  order 
{SylvicoUe)  of  M.  VieiUot,  and  the  fifth  order  of  M. 
Temminck. 

ZYGOPHYLLA'CEiK,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  Lindley's  Gynobasic  group  of  polvpetalous  Exogens. 
Seventeen  genera  are  referred  to  this  order,  and  the  number 
of  species  is  not  great.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
having  a  very  hud  wood,  and  the  branches  oiten  articu- 
lated at  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  are 
furnished  with  stipules,  are  seldom  single,  mostly  unequally 
pinnated,  and  without  dots.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
regular ;  the  calyx  is  divided  into  4  or  5  pieces,  witli  a 
convolute  sstivation ;  the  petals  are  unguiculate,  alternate 
with  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  a  httle  longer ;  during 
aestivation  tney  are  very  short  and  scale-like ;  tne  stamens 
are  double  the  number  of  the  petals  and  dilated  at  the 
base,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes  placed  on  the  back  of  a 
small  scale  and  hypogynous ;  the  ovaiy  is  simple,  surrounded 
at  the  base  with  glands  or  a  short  spinous  disk,  more  or 
leas  deeply  fhrrowed  with  4  or  5  cells ;  the  ovules  in  each 
cell  2  or  more,  attached  to  the  minor  angle,  pendulous  or 
occasionally  erect ;  the  st^le  is  simple,  usually  with  4  or  5 
fuiTows ;  the  stigma  is  simple  or  with  4  or  6  lobes ;  the 
fntit  is  capsular,  sometimes  fleshy,  4  or  5  angles  or  wings 
bursting  by  4  or  5  valves  bearing  the  dissepiments  in  the 
middle  or  into  as  many  close  cells,  and  the  saccocarp  not 
separable  from  the  endocarp ;  the  seeds  arc  not  so  many 
in  number  as  the  ovules,  and  are  either  compressed  and 
scabrous  when  dry,  or  ovate  and  smooth  with  a  thin  herba- 
ceous integument ;  the  embryo  is  green  with  a  superior 
radicle,  foTiaceous  cotyledon,  and  a  whitish  albumen  of  a 
horny  and  cartilaginous  texture. 
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Tiiliulnn  cUluidei. 
1,  »'iitiiii!j,  with  1p.wc»  and  flowent;  8,  I'lower  wpanted ;  3, 1'i»tll dspriveJ 
oreal  J  X  iisJ  ri.tKlln,  showing  Uic  <li«k  anil  (|Unil< ;  4,  Section  of  ftuit. 


This  order  is  nearly  related  to  Oxalidaccae  and  1 
from  the  former  however  it  is  distin^ui:ihcd  by  a  i 
of  characters,  and  from  the  latter  it  i.s  distincviisil 
leaves  being  furnished  with  stipules,  and  bvint 
dots.  Lindley  observes, '  With  Liinacorbaces  tb 
in  the  stamens  springing  from  the  back  of  an  hv 
scale,  a  structure  well  worth  more  attentive  com 
than  it  has  yet  received :  something  analogous  to  i 
found  in  Sifenacese.* 

The  great  bulk  of  the  species  of  this  i'amilv  i 
distributed  throughout  the  temperate  regions  ol'tl 
they  are  not,  however,  wanting  m  the  tropics.  Tl 
number  are  found  in  America,  but  the  order  h 
sentatives  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  Old  Worl 
New  Holland.  Many  of  the  species  are  known  ai 
timber,  medicinal  secretions,  and  omamenti 
The  following  are  the  charactei-s  of  the  most  i 
genera : — 

1.  Leaves  opposite. 
Tribului  (from  rpi/3oXoc) :  carpels  5,  1-cellcd, 

indehiscent,  beset  with  "prickles  on  the  oiitsv 
absent ;  5  sepals,  5  petals,  and  10  stamens. 

Ehrenbergia  (named  after  C.  P.  Ehrenberg,  a  c 
German  naturalist):  capsules  10,  l-:>euded,  in 
crested. 

Fagonia  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Fagon,  physician 
XIV.,  and  a  patron  of  Adanson):  the  capsule 
5-angled,  S-celled;  the  ceils  2-valvcd,  I-see 
stigma  single;  the  sepals  5;  the  petala  5; 
stamens  10. 

Ropera  (named  after  J.  Koper,aGei'maiibotan 
of  a  monograph  on  the  srenus  Euphorbium  :  t 
angled,  the  angles  winged,  usually  with  4  ci 
which  are  suppressed  from  abortion ;  4  sepal!, : 
8  stamens ;  styie  with  4  furrows  and  a  single  set.-; 

Zygophylluin  (from  l^vyov  and  tjtvXkov)  :  capsule 
pentagonu,  5-celled,  5-valved,  and  inany-stn 
style  sinele,  and  the  filaments  with  an  appends 
base  inside ;  sepals  5 ;  petals  3 ;  stamens  1U. 

Guaiacina,  from  Ouaiac  (a  native  namt''. :  ct; 
stipitate,  5-angled,  5-celled,  sometimes  2  or:1  eel. 
abortion ;  10  stamens ;  5  petals  ;  5  sepals ;  itylc 
seeds  solitary  in  the  cell. 

2.  Leaves  altt-rnale. 
Biebersteiniu  (in  honour  of  F.  M.  Biebersttin.  ii 

botanist,  author  of  'Flora  Tuuro-Caucaj»ia'; :  c: 
coronate  at  the  base,  1 -seeded;  petals  5;  sepal 
mens  10 ;  styles  5,  joined. 

Miflianthus  (from  fiiKi  and  dvGos.  honuy-flowtr  : 
4-lobed,  with  4  cells,  which  are   1-seeded  from 
calyx    5-cleft,    unequal,    the    lower    sv£:m<?nt 
petals  5 :    stamens  4,  of  which  two  are  conna 
single,  crowned  by  a  4-clert  stigma. 

Tlie  species  of  the  genus  Tribulus  aic  ditt"iis 
herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  nicmbr: 
pules,  with  yellow  or  while  flowers  seated  on 
solitary  pedicles.  This  genus,  with  some  others  I 
to  this  natural  order,  was  included  by  Jussieu  in  . 
Rutacea;. 

T.  cistoides,  Cistus-Iike  Caltrops,  has  leaves  wit 
of  equal  leaflets,  which  are  silky  beneath,  with 
the  length  of  the  petioles.  This  plant  is  a  native 
America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  haa  lar 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  rock-rose,  whii-h 
a  pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  abundant  about  Ki 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  turkey-flower,  and  is  c 
in  the  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  it: 
Fowls  are  said  to  be  fond  of  this  plant,  and  it  ia 
to  fatten  them,  as  well  as  to  heighten  their  fl.ivviii 

T.  lerrestrist  Common  Caltrops,  has  K'a\i.->  v.  it 
six  pairs  of  equal  leaflets:  the  j)eilicles  Ami 
the  petioles  ;  the  carpels  lour-liorned.  Tliis  piunt  : 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  of  Seneij.il.  n-.wl  m'  tl  ■. 
tius,  i«  barren  sandy  places.  In  the  South  u.  lL:-.i. 
so  abundant  in  the  arable  land  of  v-mio  jiis.J.-.  ' 
troublesome  to  the  cattle  on  account  ul'  the  jmeki 
ruiiiiiiuj  into  llieir  feet.  The  Freneh  uivc  to  this  ; 
n:ime  of  Zrr  Croix  dt'.  Chtvulirr.  Tlie  otlicr  spwii 
jcetuu;  are  found  in  K|r\'l)t,  Noriii  Anieiiea,  XKiv  .\. 
East  Indie.'?.  All  of  them  form  pretty  plan!  s  ior 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  7'.  cUloides  aud  a 
the  species  arc  annual.    The  seeds  of  the  annual 
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should  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  in  spring,  and  the  plants  may 
•  be  placed  out  on  the  open  border  in  a  warm  sheltered  si- 
tuation, about  the  middle  of  May.  The  perennial  species 
may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  will 
grow  very 'well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat. 

The  fifenus  Ehrenbergia  has  only  a  single  species,  the  B. 
trihiiloidex,  which  is  an  annual,  bearing  coppery,  vermilion- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  and  maybe  culti- 
vated in  the  same  manner  as  the  annual  species  of  Tri- 
buius. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Fasonia  are  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  with  single  or  ternate  leaves,  and  purple  or  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Spain,  Egypt,  the  East  In- 
dies, Persia,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  Most  of  them 
arc  trailing  plants.  In  cultivation  they  can  only  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  in  the 
autumn  in  some  rich  light  soil,  and  then  placed  in  a  frame 
for  the  winter.  In  the  following  spring  they  may  be  placed 
in  pots  for  the  greenhouse,  or  in  the  open  border.  The 
shrubby  species  do  not  usually  live  more  than  three  or  four 
years. 

There  are  two  species  of  Rbpera,  both  of  them  natives 
of  New  Holland.  They  are  decumbent  shrubs  with  small 
yellow  flowers.    They  will  grow  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam, 

-  peat,  and  sand,  and  cuttings  will  root  freely  when  planted 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass. 

i      Zysnphyllina,  the  Bean-Caper,  is  the  most   extensive 

-  genus  of  the  order,  comprising  about  twenty-seven  spe- 
'  cies.    They  are  either  heros  or  shrubs,  with  membranous 

twin  stipules,  simple  binatc  or  primate  leaves,  with  red, 
white,  or  yellow  flowers  with  a  dark  base. 

Z.  simpler  has  simple  sessile,  cylindrical  leaves.  It  is 
a  native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  frequently  met  with  in 
the  deserts  of  those  countries.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and 
is  called  in  Arabia  Garmal:  it  is  esteemed  a  good  remedy 
in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  the  bruised  leaves  mixed  with 
water  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Z.  Pabago,  Common  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  erect  pedicles,  a  smooth  calyx,  and  un- 
divided petals.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  parts. 
It  has  yellow  petals  of  a  copper  brick-colour  at  their 
base.  This  plant  is  a  common  herbaceous  perennial 
in  our  gardens,  and  was  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  by 
Gerarde  as  early  as  1596.  This  plant  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  Tnlephium  ol  Dioscorides. 

Z.  foetidum.  Fetid  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  nodding  flowers,  a  downy  calyx,  and  cut 
reflexed  petals.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  has  orange-yellow  petals  with  a  purple  spot  at  the 
base.  The  plant  gives  out  a  strong  fox-like  scent,  which 
renders  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown  very  offensive,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  seldom  grown.  It  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Marson  in  1790. 

Z.  coceinrum.  Scarlet-flowered  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked 
leaves ;  cylindrical,  fleshy,  smooth  leaflets ;  erect  pedicles  ; 
acuminat(^  petals,  and  cylindrical  capsules.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Eiiypt  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  Although  abundant,  all  kinds  of  cattle  and 
even  camels  refuse  to  touch  it. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  the  perennial  species 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  in 
a  pot  of  sand  under  a  hand-glass.  When  the  plants  are 
grown,  they  will  thrive  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat 
and  sand.  The  annual  species  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds  bown  in  pots  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  placed  in 


a  hotbed.  The  common  Bean-Caper  is  the  only  species 
that  will  grow  in  the  open  air.  It  should  be  planted  in  a 
dry  situation  in  a  light  soil.  It  can  however  be  only  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  are  only  occasionally  ripened  in 
this  country.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  pot  and 
placed  in  a  frame,  and  when  the  plants  are  four  inches 
high  they  should  be  planted  out  in  an  open  border. 

There  are  six  species  of  the  genus  of  Guaiacum,  five  of 
which  are  trees.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  of 
their  wood,  and  have  usually  blue  flowers. 

G.  officinale,  Lignum-vitae,  or  Guaiacum,  has  leaves  with 
two  pairs  of  obovate  or  oval  blunt  leaflets  ;  twin  peduncles, 
and  2-celled  fruit.  This  plant  attains  a  height  of  about 
30  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo.  The 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  is  known  in  England  under 
the  names  of  Brazil-wood  and  Lignum-vitse.  It  is  much 
used  in  medicine.     [Guaiacum  officixalb.] 

G.  sanction.  Holy  Lignum-vitae,  has  leaves  with  five  or 
seven  pairs  of  oval,  blunt,  mucronate  leaflets ;  the  petals 
and  branches  somewhat  pubescent ;  the  pedicles  twin ;  the 
petals  fringed ;  the  capsule  5-celled.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  is  abundant  in  St.  Domingo,  New 
Mexico,  and  Brajcil.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  about  20 
feet,  and,  according  to  Hernandez,  has  blue  wood.  It  is 
called  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  Bastard  Lignum- 
vitee.  It  has  also  been  used  in  medicine,  in  the  same  dis- 
eases as  the  G.  qfflciaale,  but  more  especially  for  syphilitic 
disease. 

G.  arboreum  has  leaves  with  from  seven  to  fourteen 
pairs  of  oval,  oblong,  blunt  leaflets,  which  are  unequal  at 
the  base,  and   are  usually   alternate ;    and  the  petioles 
and  branchlets  somewhat  pubescent.     It  is  a  native  of 
Carthagena,    Guadaloupe,  and    Cumana.      It   was  first 
I  described  by  Jacqtiin  under  the  name  of  Zygophyllum  ar- 
boreum.    This  tree  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Cumana 
'  Guen/-a-cun,  which  is  in  fact  the  name  of  all  hard  woods 
I  among  them.    Tliis  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
1  somest  of  the  order,  attaining  the  height  of  40  feet,  and 
I  terminating  in  a  beautiful  head  of  branches. 
I      In  cultivating  the  species  of  Guaiacum,  the  ripened  cut- 
tings, if  taken  off  at  a  joint,  will  root,  and  may  be  planted 
in  a  pot  of  sand  under  a  haiid-glass,  which  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  heat.     Every  part  of  these  plants 
18  brittle,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  tnuisplanting  them 
that  the  fibres  are  not  broken. 

The  species  of  Biebersleinia  are  perennial  herbs,  beset 
with  glandular  hairs  and  having  unequally  pinnated  leaves. 
There  are  two  species :  the  one  sweet-scented,  a  native  of 
the  Altai  Mountains ;  the  other  a  native  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  Persia. 

The  species  of  Melianthus,  Honey-flower,  are  shrubs  with 

unequally  pinnate  leaves,  having   a  strong  odour  when 

j  bruised,  and  racemes  of  brown  or  yellow  flowers. 

I      M.  major.  Great  Honey-flower,  has  glaucous  leaves, 

I  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  with  large  stipules  joined  to  the 

Setiole.  Like  the  two  remaining  species,  M.  minor  and 
f.  comosum,  this  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
All  three  species  are  shrubs,  and  attain  a  height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet.  Tliey  will  thrive  well  in  any  light  soil, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  suckers,  which 
they  throw  out  abundantly  from  the  root.  M.  major  mav 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  against  the  wall,  but  it  requires 
a  mat  in  the  winter. 

(Don's  Miller ;  Loudon,  Cyclnptpdia  qf  Plants ;  Lindley, 
Natural  System ;  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Reess  Cycloptpdta.) 
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